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Gardeners DICTIONARY. 


Containing, The METHODS of 5 


CoLTIVATING and IMPROVING 


1 H E 


kitchen, Flower, Fruit, and Pleaſure 
"'V An D E N; 


WHEREIN 


All the ARTICLES contained” imm che former Editions of this 
Work, in Two Volumes, are © diſpoſed 1 in One Alphabet: 


With the Addition of a great Number of PLANTS, 


THE SIXTH EDITION; 


CAREFULLY REVISED; 


And aw to the PRESENT P R . 


— 


— 


By PHILIP MILLER, F. R. S. 


Gardener to the Worſhipful Cm of APOTHECARIES at their Botanic Garden in Chelſea ; 
and Member of the* Botanic SociETT at Florence. 


—— Digna manet divini gloria ruris. Virg. Georg. 
L 0 N-D Q N: 
Printed for the AUTHOR; 
And Sold by Joun and JAuESsS RivinGTON, at the Bible and Crown in 


Ft. Paul's Cburch- Tard. 
M. DCC. LII. 
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_ To the Right Honourable 
a 5 +I 3 7 7 . | | ö 


Hugh Earl of Northumberland, 


Mr LORD, 


bas generally been the Cuſtom of Authors, 

„, c in all Ages, to dedicate their Works to thoſe 
= Perſons who were the moſt Eminent for their 
ay Knowlege in the particular Subjects on which 
$ they had written, in order to obtain their Coun- 
mw * and Protection. In Conformity to this 
Practice, I have taken the Liberty to addreſs this Work to 
Your LoRD8H1e ; whoſe great Knowlege and Skill in every 
Part of this Subject render Vou the moſt competent Judge 
of its Merit. If I ſhall have been ſo happy in the Execution, 
as to deſerve Your Lok DSHIP'Ss Approbation, I need not be 
apprehenſive of any Danger from the Cavils or Cenſures of 
the IIl natured; nor ſhall I think my Time has been ill em- 
ployod in the compiling of i 


INE Your 
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— of publicly returning You my Thanks; and 


Qualities which Your LorDpsnie 
gree, as it would be eſteemed a great Vanity in me; fince 
it requires the Pen of a much abler Writer, to diy them 
with juſtneſs to Your Loxpsary's Character. 


5 1 S A T 1 ON. 


Vour LorDsH1P's great Knowlege in moſt of the aſcful 
Arts, together with that Readineſs to communicate it to all 
who have the Honour. of Your Acquaintance, juſtly claim 


their humbleſt Acknowlegements. It is therefore with the 


moſt grateful Senſe of the many Favours of this Kind re- 
ceived from Your Lorpsarye, that I have taken this Oppor- 
hope this 
y be pleaded in Excuſe for the Freedom I have taken of 


2 it to Your LorpsHre, 3 Your Privity or 


& onſent. 


I ſhall not attempt to enumerate the many great l good | 
eſſes in an eminent De- 


That Your Lonpskir may ln live to enjoy tale Ho- 
nours which You fo worthily poſſeſs, and to be an Encou- 


rager and Promoter of all uſeful Knowlege, is the ſincere | 
With of 


Tour LorDsSHIPs 
Moſt devoted, 


Humble Servant, 


Philip Miller, 


this Edition of the Gardeners Dictionary is greatly altered from either of the 
ſo it becomes neceffary for the Author to apologize to his former Pur- 
for the Alterations and Additions which will be found in it. It was 
always far from his Intention to depreciate the former Editions of this Work; and, 
for this Reaſon, it was long before he could reconcile himſelf to the Thought of 
publiſhing a new one, that might be thought in any manner to do it; till many 
of bis Friends (to whoſe Judgment and Skill in theſe Subjects he. ſhall always 
pay the greateſt Reſpect) repreſented to him, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to do 
SSD o, as well for his own Reputation, as for the ſake of the Public, who bad a Right 
to his bett Performance, as well as to any new Lights, which might have fallen in, either from his own 


Bede, they repreſented to him, That as there has been, at leaſt, one Edition of this Work printed 
upon him Dublin, in which the Plants, contained in the two former Volumes of the former Editions, 


were ranged into one Order of the Alphabet, by which means it was the more readily conſulted, than 
it could be in m__ that Edition was by many Perſons preferred to the Engliſh Editions, for 
many 


that only Reaſon ; of the Copies have been brought, and vended, in England, tho it abounds 
with Miſtakes, having been executed by Perſons who were not ſufficiently ſkilled in the Subject. 2 


Theſe, and the following Conſiderations, could not but have their Weight with the Author; and he 
preſumes to hope, that they will likewiſe have their Force with the candid Reader. Wy 


This Work has alſo been tranſlated into ſeveral of the modern Languages: in all of theſe, the Plants 
have been reduced into one Alphabet; ſo that, if the Author had not taken a Method that ſeemed ſo ge- 

nerally acceptable, he had great Reaſon to apprehend, that it would have been attempted by ſome other 
Perſons, who might have been as little qualified as thoſe who have done it abroad. And it muſt be al- 
lowed to be a very diſagretable Thing for an Author not only to be diſappointed of the Profits of his 
own Works, by piratical Undertakers ; but to have their Editions, however inaccurate, preferred to his 
own, for no ather Reaſon than that before-mentioned. | 


When he had determined on this Alteration, ſome of his judicious Friends obſerved to him, That, as 
' there had been great Improvements made in the Art ſince the Publication of the former Editions, fo he 
ought to inſert all that had fallen within his own Practice and Obſervations, or that might have been con- 
municated to him by his Friends, that the preſent Edition might be, as much as poſſible, a Standard one. 


And as there has been a great Number of rare Plants introduced into the Enghz/b Gardens withi 
Compaſs of a few Years paſt ; and as the Paſſion for collecting of foreign Trees and Shrubs now 
in moſt Parts of Europe; it was thought proper to enumerate ſuch as have been lately brough 
Engliſh Gardens, with proper Directions how to cultivate and increaſe them, in, this Edigf*» rather 
than to poſtpone. them to a future (ſhould there be any Demand for one), as it might be h. done with 
leſs Prejudice to the Public. . | 


| Theſe Conſiderations prevailed with the Author, who readily complied with the Ady 
and accordingly he has inſerted all theſe in this Edition ; whereby it is rendered 
. as well as alſo more correct, than the 1r5/b Edition, or either of the Tranſlations. 
we | | 7 


more complete, 


Theſe 
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fray the Expence of Paper and 


” * — * - 


tion d in the Body of the Book. 


| that any Perſon who will take the Trouble of attending to their Deicriptions, may be ſoon acq 


for ſuch * 1 ' ien 
him of the For 
ſeveral Additions and Alterations 


In this Edition, many of che Directions for the Cultivation of the Plants are very different from thoſe 
which were inferted in the former; but this has only been done in ſuch Places where it was abſolutely 


neceſſary; for the new Methods, which have been lately diſcover'd for the Culture of Fruits and Plants, 


being much preferable to the old, the Author could not, with Juſtice to the Public, omit the inſerting 


them here. 


For inſtance, in the Diſtance allowed to Fruit-trees in the planting of Kitchen-gardens, parti 
to ſuch as require much room, as Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. To the firſt of theſe, the Author had 
allotted to each Tree but twenty-five Feet, and to the others much Ty — Diſtances *. that 
time, were by moſt People thought greatly too much: the Planters of Frui generally allowing 

thoſe Sort of Fruit-trees which require the moſt-room, and to others 


15 
H 


I 
þ 


Indeed there are ſew Perſons who have not had Experience of this, who care to wait fo 


the Trees (when planted at a proper Diſtance) can cover their Walls or Eſ ; ſo they plant 
times the Number of Trees, which can remain without Prejudice to that they have 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing their Walls covered with Branches, and their Eſpaliers well ſpread, thoagh they 
produce little or no Fruit ; which is too frequently ſeen in moſt of the Fruit-gardens every-where. As 
therefore this Practice has been ſo generally followed, the cautioning Perſons againſt it cannot be too 


much inculcated ; for which Reaſon 


; 


, the Author has repeated here, what has been ſo freq 


The Lifts of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits which are «exhibited in this Edition, and thei 
have alſo been much altered and amended ; which has been done with the greateſt Care; 
ſcriptions having been taken from the Fruit when ripe, and compared with the Deſcriptions 
them by the moſt approved Authors on that Subject, by which many of their Names are 


4 


5 
88. 


2 


with their Titles and Goodneſs. Indeed, there are many Sorts of Fruit enumerated, which 


do be ranked with the middling, or indifferert Kinds; but as there are ſome Palates which reliſh theſe 


better than the moſt generous Fruits, ſo, if theſe had been intirely omitted, it would have been eſteemed 


as a Deſect in the Book : however, the Liſts of Sorts are greatly abridged, from thoſe which are generally 


printed in Books on this Subject. 


The time when each Sort of Fruit is in Perfection, as it is mention'd in this Edition, is put down as it 
has been found, by comparing it for ſeven Years; which is the only ſure Method to aſcertaia the true 
time of the Maturity of Fruits: for the Fruit of the ſame Tree has been found to be in eating two 
Months earlier one Year than in the preceding, or the ſucceeding Year. This Calculation was made in the 
Neighbourhood of Landen; there muſt therefore be an Allowance made for all thoſe Situations which are 
colder. This has been attended with no ſmall Trouble and Expence to the Author; but if it meets with 


the Approbation of thoſe who are {killed in this Part of Gardening, he will eftecm it a ſufficient Recom- 


pence : but whatever may be the Opinion of ſome, in relation to this Article, it may without Vanity be 


aſſerted, that this Article is, at leaſt, as complete as in any Book of this Kind now extant. 


The Directions here given for the Cultivation of Melons, will alſo be found very different from thoſe 
hu were inſerted in the former Editions; but theſe are what the Author has experienc'd-for ſeveral 
Years, and finds this Fruit ſucceed much better than by the former Methods of Culture ; they are alſo 
what ar. practiſed by the moſt ikilful Perſons in other Countries: nor will the Cantaleupe, and other of 
the moſt xqufite Kinds of M-lons, ſucceed, unleſs they are treated in the Manner here directed. And 
although it ig very different from the Practice of moſt Engliſo Gardeners; yet, from Experience, it is 
found to be he beſt Method for ail Sorts of Melons and Cucumbers, which are raiſed on Hot-beds ; 
which, by the ommon Method of Practice, have not half Depth enough of Earth upon the Dung to 
nouritn their Roos; which occaſions the Plants to decay much iooner than they would do, if there was 


As 


| nt is inſerted, as there is a full Table of the Englz/b Names of 
C: Book, with References to their Latin Titles under which they are ranged. 
Therefore thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs or Pleaſure is the Kitchen-garden, may find very fall Inſtru- 


Thoſe whoſe greateſt Pleaſure may be in the Flower-garden; may alſo be here inſtructed how to 
make a proper Choice of thoſe Beauties; for = thaw en tre ahi maps much Care and Attend- 
ance to have them in tolerable Perfection, fo there are many curious Perſons, who are not willing to 
ſo much Pains in their Culture, but yet may be defirous to have as great Variety of Flowers in 
their Gardens as can be eaſily cultivated in the common Borders: for the fake of theſe Perſons, the Ca- 
talogues of hardy Flowers were drawn up; by which any Perſon may be inſtructed how to make a 
| Choice of ſuch Sorts of Flowers as will beſt anſwer their Purpoſe. For in theſe Catalogues, thoſe 
hich are of too large Growth to be admitted into ſmall Gardens, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of hum- 
bler Growth ; as alſo thoſe, which require Protection from the Severity of our Froſts in Winter, are 


placed in a Liſt from thoſe which are hardy; ſo that any Perſon, who will conſult theſe Ca- 
not be at a Loſs how to collect, or make a proper Diſpoſition of, theſe Beauties in their 

Gardens : and by turning to the ſeveral Articles under which they are ranged in the Book, they will 
there find the proper Directions how to propagate every Species. ery Gig 
ſuch 


of hardy Trees and Shrubs, which are added at the End of the Book, will alſo be 
Perſons who are deſirous to make a Collection of all ſuch Sorts as can be preſerved in the 
ngland : and as this is at preſent a ling Paſſion, ſo theſe Catalogues cannot fail of an- 
tention of ſuch Perſons. For in theſe the Trees and Shrubs are diſtinguiſhed, accord- 
Growths ; whereby eaſily inſtructed which Sorts to chooſe, ſo as 


ing to their ſeveral 
to make a 
Confaſion k chen 


Sort 
| And in order to render this Work more complete, all the Kinds of Exotic Plants, which are to be 
found in the curious Gardens in in different Liſts, ranged according to the ſeveral 
Degrees of Heat which each to be preſerved thr the Winter in this Climate : by which 


treated, and what Degree of Warmth. is neceſſary for them. In theſe 
they are ranged for the Degrees of Heat in which they thrive to the greateſt Advantage, are thoſe marked 
upon the Thermometers which are made by Mr. Cole, in Fleetfireet ; whoſe Scale is graduated by a 
 Standard-Thermometer in the Chelſea Garden. | 


Such of the medicinal Plants as are hardy enough to thrive in the open Air in England, are alſo in- 


ſerted in a Catalogue by themſelves ; whereby thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate any of them in their 
Gardens, may be inſtructed what Sorts to chooſe ; and by turning to their ſeveral Articles in the Book, 
they will there find proper Directions for their Soil, Situation, and Culture. Although this may be a 
Part of Gardening which few Perſons attend to, yet the treating of theſe Plants could not well be omitted 
in a general Work of this Nature ; eſpecially as there are many Perſons, whoſe Diſtance from Places 


7 FO where 


RET TT 3 & Sn 
where theſe Plants may be procured, is ſo great, as to render it very difficult, if not impoſſible, to get 
them freſh and good; therefore they may chooſe to have at leaſt as many of them as are commonly 

uſed in their Gardens, ſo that they may have them ready on every Occaſion. AY ** 


Theſe ſeveral Catalogues, the Author is in — will be equally uſeful to others, as they have been 
to bimſelf, ſince he firſt drew them up; fot before he had done this, he was tly importuned by 

his Friends to draw them up particular Liſts of Plants, Trees, and Flowers, for their reſpective Gar- 
dens; and this put him upon making theſe general Catalogues, in order to render it eaſy for every one 
to draw out a Liſt of thole Things which they chooſe to cultivate. 2 — 5 


As in the Order obſerved in this Book, all thoſe Plants are inſerted which are uſually cultivated in the 
Fields; ſo the Method of propagating and improving each Sort of them is given. This, by ſome, may 
perhaps be thought more properly to belong to a Book of Huſbandry; than of Gardening: but it is 
| hoped, that the Author, in this Particular, will not be thought to have exceeded his Pro „ nor de- 
parted from the Title of his Book, when it is confider'd, how much the Garden Culture has been, of 
late Years, extended to the Fields; many of the Farmers (eſpecially thoſe within the Reach of the Lon- 
don Markets) having introduced the Culture of moſt Sorts of eſculent Plants into the Fields ; and not 
only this, but, with them, the Methods of their Cultivation, as near as they could, to that practiſed by 
the Gardeners : ſo that although this is done by the Plough in the Fields, yet, by a conſtant Endeavour 
to work their Land deep, and ſeparate the Parts, they have now brought the Management of their In- 
ſtruments, uſed in Agriculture, to a greater Degree of Perfection, than is at preſent known in any other 
Country. And as ſeveral of theſe Farms have been occupied by Perſons who have been bred up in the 
Kitchen-gardens, ſo they have applied their former Methods of Practice to thoſe Things in the Fields, 
. whereby they have made very great Improvements of their Lands, and may juſtly be tiled the beſt 
Farmers in Europe. Therefore, as the Buſineſs of Gardening and Agriculture are fo much blended 
together, it is preſumed, that the Author will not be thought to have exceeded the Limits of his 
Work, as a Di#ionary of Gardening, if the Inſtructions here given ſhall not be found faulty or defe-. 
ctive; which he hopes will not appear to be either, when the Articles are well confidered. For whatever 
may be the Opinion of ſome, yet it may, without Offence to Modeſty, be afferted, that in thoſe Arti- 
cles of this Book, where the Field-huſbandry is included, it will be found equal to any thing which has 
yet appeared upon that Subject. And in that Part which relates to the Management of Paſtures, there 
are, perhaps, better Inſtructions here given, than can be found in all the Books of Huſbandry now ex- 
tant. And although this is undoubtedly the moſt profitable Part of Agriculture, yet it is lefs 4 
by the generality of Farmers, as well as the Writers on this Subject, than any other. 


The Author, by treating on theſe Parts of Huſbandry, is in hopes of exciting the more ſkilful Pra- 
ctitioners to engage in the Methods here propoſed for the Improvement of their Lands; for although 
there are many Things here inſerted, which may be found to differ greatly from thoſe which are com- 
monly practiſed, yet theſe are not propoſed by way of Trial or Experiment; but they are what have 
been found to ſucceed, where they have been already practiſed. | e 


And here it may not be amiſs to mention how much preferable the Horſe-boeing Huſbandry (which 
was publiſhed by Mr. Tull] is to that which is commonly practiſed in England; and yet there are few 
Perſons who can be prevailed on to engage in it. This may, in a great meaſure, be owing, either to 
the Novelty of it, or, perhaps, to the Prejudice, which moſt of the Farmers have conceived againſt it, 
as the greater Part of them are very unwilling to depart from their former Methods of Practice; not- 

- withſtanding they may ſee how much thoſe Perſons, who have properly followed the new Method, have 
the Advantage over them, Some, it muſt be owned, have tried this Method of Huſbandry without 
Succeſs ; and their Failure may have diſcouraged others. But this ſhould not be charged on the Me- 
thod ; for when it is inquired into, it will be generally found, that the diſappointed Perſons have either 
not ſutficiently underſtood the Author's Inſtructions, or have committed the Care of it to ſuch as have 
not attended to his Directions, or who may have, perhaps, been prejudiced againſt this Method of Huſ- 


bandry. 


In treating on the Culture of Plants, the Author has been obliged frequently to repeat the ſame In- 
ſtructions ; but this could not be avoided, without too frequently referring from one Article to another; 
which is very diſagreeable to moſt Readers, and is what has been a Fault too generally charged on the 
Authors of many uſeful Books, However, in this Edition, there has been great Care taken to abridge 
theſe Articles as much as could be done, without falling into the Error before-mentioned. In ſome 
Articles, the Inſtructions are deſignedly repeated; but this is done only in Places, and on Subjects, 
where the Inſtrudlions cannot be too often inculcated ; and are abſolutely neceflary to be obſerved by 
| thoſe who have the Care and Management of the Plants. Beſides, as a Work of this Nature is ſup- 
o ed rather to be referred to Article by Article, than to be read through in Series, if I may fo expres 
myſelf, every Article being independent of the reſt, it ſhould be of Conſequence made ſo, and include 
all that is gentrally neceſſary to be ſaid upon it. | | 


There are many Alterations made in the Latin Names of the Plants in this Edition, which may, 
probably, be centured by thoſe who are not very converſant with Botanical Writers: but by others, the 
Author is apprehenſive he thall be blanied for not having followed ſome late Writers, and changed moſt 
ot the Titles ot the Plants. But as this Work is intended for the Uſe of thoſe who may not have 
nude Ectany their Study, ſo the Author was unwilling to introduce any new Names, where the old 

| | | eſtabliſlied 


r 
eſtabliſhed Names were ſuitable; leſt, by this, he ſhould rather puzzle, than inſtruct, the Lovers of 
Gardening. | 5 


In the former Editions of this Book, the Names of the Plants were chiefly taken from Teurnefort's 
Inſtitutions, as were alſo the Characters of the Genera, theſe being deſcribed by the Author with great 
Accuracy; and their Figures were alſo well engraven on Copper Plates: fo his Syſtem of Botany was 
generally received, eſpecially by the Learners of that Science; being much eaſier for a Beginner, than 
any other Method then extant ; eſpecially by the Help of his Figures, which conveyed a clearer Idea 
of the Characters, than any Deſcription without them could poſſibly do. And, it is chiefly from his 
Figures and Deſcriptions, that late Writers have been enabled to form their Syſtems of Botany ; who 
may have improved the Science, but none of them have been more induſtrious to know the Plants than 
be; nor has there been any Writer either before, or fince him, who had ſeen and examined fo many 
growing Plants as he has done; few Perſons having had the like Opportunities for doing it. For he had 
travelled to the Places of their Growth, where he became firſt acquainted with them; and by ſendin 
the greater Part of them to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they were carefully preſerved, he had 

ities of re-examining them there; and by comparing them with the Deſcriptions which had 
been given of the Plants; by thoſe who had written on that Subject before him, he was better enabled 
to aſcertain their true Names. 5 e 


The Objections which have been made to Tournefort's Method of ranging the Plants, may be many 
of them oppoſed to others. The moſt general Fault which he has been charged with, is that of his not 
being conſiſtent with his eſtabliſhed Rules. For as the Shape of the Flower was made the characteriſtic 
Note of the Claſs, to which each Plant ſhould be referred, ſo, when he has been obliged to make uſe 
of any other Part of the Plant, as a Character to diſtinguiſh the Claſs, he has not ſtrictly kept to 
his own Rule. But there has not yet appeared any Syſtem fo perfect, by which the Plants at preſent 
| known can be properly arranged, without ſwerving from the Rules therein propoſed, much lets to in- 
clude all thoſe, which may be hereafter diſcovered. - Therefore, as the Author is far from thinking any 
Syſtem perfect; ſo he has principally followed that of Towrnefort here, and only varied from it in thole 
Places where his is lefs perfect; and alſo to include thoſe Genera which have been diſcovered ſince his 
time. And where any of the Latin Titles of the Plants are altered, the former being not only placed 
in the Body of the Book, but are alſo inſerted in the Latin Index at the End, with References to the 
new Names under which they are here ranged, it cannot be difficult for any Perſon to find out the 
Plants which they may have occafion to look for; eſpecially as the old Englib Names, by which they 
have been called, are here preſerved ; with a large Table of them added after the Latin Index. 


The introducing ſo much of the Science of Botany throughout this Work, has been, by ſome Per- 
ſons, objected to as a Thing unneceſſary in a Book of Gardening; and it was propoſed to the Author 
to omit it in this Edition: but as this could not have been done without a manifeſt Injury to the Work, 
fo the not complying with this Requeſt, it is hoped, cannot give Offence to any. For the Delign of the 
Author in this Book was, to treat of the Culture of Plants icientifically, in order to remedy an Incon- 
venience which has attended moſt of the Books. on Gardening; which is, the great Confuſion of Names 
which is commonly made of Plants and Fruits, both by the Gardeners, and the Writers on that Subject. 
This could be no other way effected, than by ranging the Plants under their Latin Titles, by which 
they are univerſally known to Botaniſts ; and by adding of the Eng/iſþh Names, by which they are called 
by the Gardeners, the Sorts will be more readily known when they are mentioned by either. The want 
of this has frequently occaſioned Miſtakes, when Gentlemen have written to the Gardeners for Plants 
or Fruits. But when the Author had thus determined to range the Plants, he then found there was a 
Neceflity for adding the Characters of each Genus; that any Perſon, by attending to theſe, might be 
inſtructed in the eſſential Differences between them. And this has been done after the plaineſt Method, 
that thoſe who have not been very converſant in this Study, may more readily comprehend it. . 


It has been often propoſed to the Author, to have the Figures of the Plants engraven, and to annex 
thoſe Plates to this Book; but to attempt to figure all the Plants which are here inſerted, muſt, on the 
firſt Sight, be deemed not practicable; beſide, as the greater Part of the Plants have been already en- 
graven in the ſeveral Books of Botany already publiſhed, ſo the doing of it here muſt be ſuppoſed very 
unneceſſary: for to copy theſe Figures, or to 8 new Drawings made of them, muſt be attended with 
an Expence much too great for a Rage Perſon to engage in; or that could be hoped would have been de- 
frayed by the Sale of the Book. However, after having conſidered this Matter, the Author had Thoughts 
of having the Characters of each Genus drawn and engraven, and to add one of the moſt uſeful, rare, 
or beautiful Species to theſe ; which would have conveyed a much better Idea of their Differences to 
thoſe who were not yet acquainted with the Plants, than could be done by any other Method. This 
Was begun, and many Drawings were made, as alſo ſeveral Plates engraven ; but the Expence of this, 

when computed, amounted to a Sum much too great to be undertaken at · once: therefore, inſtead of 
adding them to the Book, which muſt have increaſed its Price ſo much, as to put it out of the Power 
of moſt of the Practitioners to purchaſe it, the more prudent Method of publithing theſe Plates was 
ſuppoſed to be, by \putting them out in ſeveral Numbers; ſo that the Work need not be continued longer, 
than there ſhould be a reaſonable Demand for it. ; | 


In the enumera ing of the ſeveral Species of Plants, the Author has chiefly followed Tournefort's Me- 
thod ; in which the ſeveral Varieties of the Flowers and Fruits are included ; for which many of the late 
| Writers on Betany have ſeverely cenſured that Author, But it muſt be obſerved, that ſome - 2 
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would have been a capital Fault, in a Book of this Kind, to have omitted theſe. 


Agriculture, it was the more neceſſary to inſert it here, as it is a Part of 
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Perſons have erred as much another way, by ſuppoſing many real Species to be only Varieties ; notwith- 


ſtanding the Differences in many of theſe are much more permanent, than in others which they do not 
ſcruple to inſert for diſlinct Species. | FIR 


And although it may not be quite fo conſiſtent for a ſyſtematical Writer on Bateny to enumerate all 
the Varieties in Plants; yet ſurely, in a Book on Gardening, this cannot be deemed a Fault; ſince the 
far greater Number of the moſt beautiful Flowers which now adorn our Gardens, are only Varieties 


which have been produced by Culture, and by Time have been ſo much improved by the ſkilful Flo- 


riſts, as to render it very difficult for the moſt expert Botaniſt to aſcertain the Species from whence thi 
have been derived. And were the double or variegated Flowers to be excluded from a Place in the Gar- 
dens, we ſhould baniſh the greateſt Ornaments from them. The ſame may be ſaid of the choiceſt of our 
Fruits, which have been produced and improved by Culture to the Perfection they are now brought. 


There may poſſibly be ſome, who may complain of the Author for having enumerated fo many Plants 


' which they may eſteem uſeleſs. But if they will conſider, that this Work is calculated for general Uſe, 


it is to be hoped they will alter their Opinion ; fince thoſe Plants may appear deſpicable to ſome Per- 
ſons, which may, perhaps, be of the greateit Value to others. And although there are ſome here men- 
tioned, which may paſs under the general Denomination of Weeds, yet it muſt be conſidered, that ſome 
of theſe are of great Uſe in Medicine, others in Dyeing, and for many other Purpoſes : therefore it 


Where any of the common 011d Plants are mentioned, which are uſed in Medicine, there are Dire- 


Ciions to the Situations where they uſually grow, with the Seaſons when they flower; as alſo the Time 
| when each Sort is in its proper State to be gathered for Uſe, and how they may be diſtinguiſhed from 
other Plants, to which they have any Reſemblance ; or that may have been brought to the Markets, 
and paſſed for them, upon Perſons who are not well acquainted with them. There are alſo Inſtructions 
given for the Cultivation of theſe ; ſo that any one who may be deſirous to have them in their Gardens, 


may be here informed of the proper Seaſons to remove them. 


There are fome Plants here mentioned, whoſe Virtues are not at preſent known, ſome of which are 
eſteemed bad Weeds; and indeed ſo they are, where they have been ſuffer'd to get Poſſeſſion of the 
Ground. Theſe are frequently inſerted with no other View, but to direct how they may with the great- 
eſt Facility be deſtroyed. Some of them, being but of annual Growth, may with more Eaſe be extir- 
pated ; but others, which have creeping perennial Roots, will require more Care and Attention to ſub- 
due them. And this being a Part of Huſbandry not ſo well underſtood by the common Practitioners of 

that Art, which is of as much 
Conſequence as any other, for every Farmer to know, 18 


In the former Editions of this Book, the Gardeners Kalendar was interſperſed through it, according 
to the initial Letters of the ſeveral Months; which rendered it more troubleſome to conſult, than if the 
Whole had been joined together: therefore, in this Edition, the Kalendar is ſeparately printed, and 
added at the End of the Book, by which any Month may be readily turned to; and this is done from 


the laſt improved Edition of the Kalendar. 


As the Author claims no Intereſt with the Public, but ſuch as it ſhall think his Labours may merit; 


ſo he hopes for Indulgence from the Judicious, for any caſual Errors or Defe&s. In a Work of this ex- 
tenſive Nature, it is not poſſible to be perfect; but he hopes there will not be found any capital Errors 
in it. And for ſuch as regard the Stile, it muſt be conſider d, that the Author's Profeflion has led him 


to the Study of Things, more than of Words; and having but little Leiſure, from his other Occupa- 


tions, the Compiling of this Book has taken up all the Time he could ſpare from Buſineſs : therefore 
he hopes the candid Reader will excuſe him for little Inaccuracies of Language, if he finds the Matter 


treated of intelligible. Such is the Brevity of Life, that had he paſſed more of his Time in cultivating 
Languages, and in forming a Stile, he had not been able to make the Progreſs, he hopes he has made, 


in the Attainment of the practical Part of his Art. 


The Author has every-where, in his Work, done Juſtice to thoſe kind Perſons from whom he has 


received any Aſſiſtance, by acknowleging his Obligations to them by Name. There are others, who have 
given themſelves the Pleaſure of reporting, that they have contributed to the Work, from whom he 


never had the Favour of a fingle Line, and who never ſaw any Part of it, till it was publiſhed. The 
candid Reader will the rather excuſe the Mention of this, as ſome of theſe Gentlemen have charged 
him with Ingratitude, as well as with a Deſign of increafing his own Conſequence, by their Hints ; and 
ſtill the rather, as their Report was an Attack upon the Author's moral Character, which is of infinitely 
more Concern to him than that of a Writer. N 


In this Edition, the Author has inſerted the many important Improvements that have been made ſince 
the former Impreſſions of his Work; ſome of which, he humbly preſumes, may have been owing to the 
Publication of it, which has excited many curious Perſons to ſtudy this noble and innocent Art. He 
imagines new Lights cannot be very conſiderable tor Years to come. This Edition, therefore, may be 


looked upon us a Standard, and the beſt Preſent the Author is able to make, as well to Poſterity, as to 
the preſent Generation. 
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| Boerk. Ind. An Index of the Plants growing 


An EXPLANATION of the Aurnuors Names 


Worxs, referrd to by the Abbreviations in this 
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LDIN. 4 Deſeription of ſome rare Plants Corn. James Cornutus' s Hiſtory of Canada Plants. Printed 
which were cultivated in the Farneſian Gardens at Paris 1635. in 4to. 


at Rome, by Tobias ones. Printed at Rome Dale. Samuel Dale's Pharmatologie, in two Volumes 

| 1625. Fol. e 8vo. Printed at London 1710. and reprinted in one 
n. Egypt. Proſper Alpi us's Natural Hiſtory Volume in 4to. at London, 1735. 

" in two Parts. inted in 4to at Leyden Dale Thom. Thomas Dale's Obſervations on many new | 

1735. Plants which be diſcover'd in America, MS, 

Alpin. Exot. Proſper Alpinus of Exotic Plants, in two Dalech. Hiſt. Jacob Dalechamp's General Hiſtory of 
Books. Printed in 4to at Venice 1656. Plants. Printed at Lyons 1587. in two Vols. Fol. 

Amman. Hort. Paul Amman's Garden. Dillen. Cat. John Jacob Dillenius's Catalogue of the Plants 

Amman. Joh. John Amman's Hiſtory of Ruſſian Sham which grow ſpontaneouſly about Giſſam in Germany. 


Printed in 4to at Petersburgh 1739. Printed at Frankfort 1719. in 8vo. 


Baniſter. A Catalogue of Plants obſerved in Virginia ia by Dod. Dodonæus's Six Pemptades. Printed at Antwerp 
John Baniſter. nted in Ray's Hiſtory of Plants. 1616. Fol. 858 


Barrel. Icon. Jacob Barrelier's ibo and F igures of the Dodart. Dudart's Commentaries to the Hiſtory of Plants. 


Plants which bt obſerved in France, Spain, and Italy. Printed at Paris 1676. Fol. 
Printed at Paris in Fol. 1714. Elchr. Elchrodt's Index-of the Plants in the Garden at 


| Bocce. Rar. Figures and Deſcriptions of rare Plants b. wan og PE... Three Parts 8vo. 


ſerved by Paul Boccone in Sicily, Sc. Printed at Ox- Ferrar. Heſp. ohn pon Ferrarius's Heſperides. Print- 
ford 1674. in 4t. - of is Rome * 46 


' Boce. Muf. Paul Boccon's Muſeum of rare Plants. Farr, Fl. Cuk. The Culture of Flyers, by John Bap- 


Printed in Italian, in two Parts, at Venice, 1697. 4to, tilt Ferrarius. Printed at Rome 1633. in 4to. 

in the Phy- Feuille. Ludovick Feuille's Phyſical, Mathematical, and 
Ac. garden at Leyden, by Dr. Herman Boerhaave. Prin- Botanical Obſervations, made in South America. Printed 
ed at Leyden 1719. in 4to. in three Volumes 4to. at Paris. The Firſt and Second in 

1 I. The firſt Century of Exotic Plants, by 1714. and the Third 1725. : 

Dr. James Breynius. Printed at Dantzick 1678. Fol. Flor. Virg. Flor. Virginica, or, An Account of the Plants 

Breyn. Prod. I. & II. The firſt and 83 Prodromus e wich have been obſerved to grow in Virginia, by John 
the Collection of rare Plants, by ames Breynius. Clayton. Publiſhed by Frederic Gronovius at Leyden. 
The firſt printed _ _ A. 2605 at Dantzick, In two Parts, 8vo. 1739. 


mn 4to. Both in 1739. in qto. Flor. Lugd. Flora Lugduno-Batava, or, A Catalogue of 
by bis Son 1 4 


the rare Plants which were growing in the Garden aj 
Burman. Dec. John — 4 ww.” 7 of rare African Leyden. Prinied in 8v0. at Leyden 1695. 


Plants. Printed in 4to. at Amſterdam 1738. Flor. Zeyl. Flora Zeylanica, or, A Catalogue "of the Plants 


' Burman. Theſ. John Burman' ha of Ceylon Plants which were collected by Paul Herman in the Mand of 


Printed in 4to. at A 737 Ceylon, from 1670 to 1677. Printed at Amſterdam 
Buxbaum. Cent. I. & II. John Chi Buxbaum's Cen- in $vo. 1748. by Dr. Linnæus. 

tury the Firſt. Printed at Peterſburgh 1728. the Se- Garidel. Peter Garidel's Hiſtory of the Plants growing 

cond 1729. both in 4to. about Aix in Provence. Printed at Paris 1719. in 


Cæſalp. Andrew Cæſalpinus of Plants. Printed at Flo- Folio. 


* in 4to. Ger. Emac. Gerard's Hiftory ory of Plants, inproved by Tho- 
Camer. Hort. Joachim Camerarius's Medicinal Garden mas Johnſton. 4 33. Fol : 
Printed in 4to at Frankfort 1588. Grew. Nehemiah Grew's Anatomy of Plans Printed 
Cateſb. Hiſt. Mark Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory of Caro- at London 1652. Fol. 
lina, Florida, and the Bahama [{ands. In two large Vols. Hort. Amſt. Hiſtory of rare Plants which were in 
Fol. with Cuts. Printed at London in ſeveral Years. the Phyfic-garden at Amſterdam, by Caſpar and John 


C. B. P. Caſpar Bauhinus's Pinax to bis Theatre of Plants. Commelin, in two Volumes Folio. Printed at Armſter- 


Printed at Baſil 1671. in 4to. dam 1697. and 1701. 
C. B. Prod. Caſpar Bauhinus's Prodromus to bis Theatre H. Beaum. A Catalogus of the Exotic Plants which were 
f Plants. Printed at Baſil 1671. in 4to. in the Gardens of Mynbeer Van Beaumont in Holland. 
Cluſ. Charles Clufius's Hifory of rare Plants. Printed Printed at the Hague 1690. 8vo. 

at Antwerp 1605. Fol. Hort. Elth. Hortus Elthamenſis, or, A Deſcription of the 
Cluſ. Exot. Charles Cluſius : Exotics, in Ten Boots. rare Plants which were growing in the Garden at Elt- 

Printed at — 1601. Fol. ham, 2 John James Dillenius, in o Volumes Folio, 
Column. W * Fabius Columna*s Ecphrafis, in Two ., with Þ es. Printed at London 1732. 
Parts. Printed in 4to. at Rome 1616. Hortus Cliffortianus, or, A Catalogue of the 


Commel. Rar. Deſcriptions and Figures of rare Exotic Oe of Plants at Hartechamp, belonging 10 Mr. 


Plants, which were in the Phyſic-garden at Amſterdam, George Clifford of Amſterdam, ranged according to the 


by Caſpar Commelin. Printed at 1706. 4to. new Method of the Sexes of Plants, by Dr. C Lin- 
Commel. Præl. Caſpar Commelin's wrath to Botany. næus. Printed at Amſterdam in Folio 1736. with ele- 
Printed at * 1703. in 4to. gant Figures. | H 
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H. R. Monſp. A Cat 


Lob. Ic. 


Matth. 


Michel. 


An Explanation of the AuTuors Names, &c. 


H. C. Hortus Citholicus; i. e. the Univerſal Garden, 


by Franciſcus Cupani. Printed at N aples 1696. 4to. 

H. Edin: A Catalogue of the Plants growing in ibe Phy- 
fic-garden at Edinburgh, by James Sutherland. Printed 
at Edinburgh 1683. in $vo. 

H. 1 Hortus Eyſtettenſis, by Baſilius Beſler. Printed 

at Norimberg 1613. Fol. 

H. I. A Catalogue of the Plants growing in the Phyſic- 
garden at Leyden, &y Paul Herman, M. D. Printed 
at Leyden 1687. in 8 vo. 

alogue of the Plants growing in the 


Royal Garden at Montpelier, by Peter Magnol. Printed 


bs Montpelier 1697. in 8vo. 
H. R. Par. A Catalogue of the Plants growing in the Royal 


Garden at Paris. Printed at Paris 1665. in Fol. 


| Hort. Upſal. Hortus Upſalienfis, or, A Catalogue of the 


Exotic Plants growing in the Garden at Upſal in Swe- 


den, by Charles Linnæus. Printed at Amſterdam in 


8vo. 1748. 

Houſt. Houſtoun, Dr. William, a Manuſcript Catalogue 
of the Plants which be had obſerved growing in the Iſlands 
of Jamaica and Cuba; as alſo at Campechy, and La 
Vera Cruz, in the Years 1728. 1729. and 1732. 

J. B. An univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, by John 3 in 
three Volumes. Printed at Embrun, 1650. in Fol. 

Juſſ. Juſſieu. Antony Juſſieu, Profeſſor of Botany 

| the Royal Garden at Paris, who bas publiſhed ſome ome Me- 


moirs of Plants, in the Acts of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. 


| Lin. Charles Linnzus, Doctor of Phyfic, and Profe ſor 


e Botany at Upſal in Sweden, who bas publiſhed three 
Editions of bis Method of ranging Plants according to 


their Parts of Generation; and many other curious Books 
in Botany. 


Lob. Adv. Matthias Lobel's Adverſaria gur pins. Printed. Rea. 


at Antwerp 1676. in Fol. 


Icons of Plants, by Matthias Lobel. Printed 
at Antwerp 1576. in Fol. 


 Lugd. A general Hiſtory of Plants by Dalechamp. Printed 


at Lyons 1:86. Two Volumes in Fol. 
Peter Magnol, his Catalogue of the Plants grow- 
ing about Montpelier. 
1686. 


in the Garden at Montpelier. Printed at Montpelier in 


1697. in 8vo. 

Malp. The Anatomy of Plants, by Marcellus Malpighius. 
Printed at London, in Folio. 

] .M ve, George, his Natural Hiſtory of Bra- 
fil. Printed at Leyden | 1648. in Folio. 

Martyn. Cent. Martyn, John, Profeſſor of Botany at Cam- 
bridge, his frve Decades of rare Plants. Printed at 


London 1728. 1729. &c. in large Folio, with Fi- 


gures. 


Peter Andrea Matthiolus, bis Commentaries on 
Dioſcorides. Printed at Venice 1 588. in Folio. 


Mer. Pin. Merret, Chriſtopher, bis Pinax of the Britiſh 


Plants. Printed at London 1667. in 12mo. 


Peter Antony Micheli, bis new Genera of Plants, 

publiſhed at Florence 1729. in Folio. 

Micif. H. R. Moriſſon, Robert, bis Catalogue of the Royal 
Garden at Blois; to which is joined his Prelude to Bo- 
tany. Printed at London 1699. in 8vo. 

Mor. Hiſt. An univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, by Robert 


Moriſſon. Printed at Oxford 1679. 1680. and 1699. 
Three Volumes in Folio. 


Munt. Aloid. 4 Hiſtory of Alves, by Abraham Muntin- 


gius. Printed at Amſterdam 1668. in 4to. 


Niſſol. Niſſole, his Memoirs of Plants, printed in the As 


of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


Par. Bat. Paradiſus Batavus, 7. e. Batavian Paradiſe, 


by Paul Herman, Profeſſor of * at Leyden. Printed 
at Leyden 1698. in 4to. 


Par. Bat. Prod. The Prodromus to the Paradifus Ba- 
tavus. 


Printed in 8 vo. at Montpelier 
Magn. Hort. Peter Magnol, his Catalogue of the Plants 


Triumf. 


Park. Parad. The Garden of pleaſant Flowers, n 1 oba 
Parkinſon. Printed at London 1629. ax Fol. 

Park. Theat. | The Theatre of Plants, 17 John Parkinſdn. 
Printed at London 1640. in Fol. 


Pet. James Petiver, bis Hiſtory of. the Foglifh Plants. 
Printed at London in Folio, with Cuts. 


Pil. Bra. "William Piſo, bis Natural Hiſtory. of Braſil. 
rinted at Leyden 1648. in Folio. 


Pluk. Alm. Almageſtum Botanicum, by Leonard Pluk- 
net. Printed at London 1696. in Fol. 

Pluk. Amal. Amaltheum Botanicum, by Leonard Pluk- 
net. Printed at London 1703. in Fol. 

Pluk. Mantiff. * Mantiſſa Almageſti Botanici, by Leotiard 
Pluknet. Printed at London 1700. in Fol. 

Pluk. Phyt. Pluknet's Phytographia, i. e. 4 Delineation 
of Plants. Printed at London 1691. and 1692. Fol. 
Plum. Cat. Father, Charles Plumier, bis Catalogue of 
American Plants. Printed at Paris 1703. in to. 


Plum. N. Gen. New Genera of American Plants, by Fe- 
ther Plumier. Printed at Paris 1713. in 4to. 


Plum. Pl. Am. A Deſcription of American Plants by Fas 
- ther Plumier. Printed at Paris 1693. in Fol. | 

Pon. Bald. Ponæ, John, bis Deſcription of the Plants 
growing upon Mount Baldus and Verona. Printed at 
Antwerp in Folio 1601. 


Ponted. Pontedera, his Anthologia, or Diſcourſe on the 
Flawers of Plants. Printed at Padua Dif rf 
Raii Hiſt. Ray's Hiſtory of Plants. Printed as London.” 

1685. and 1704. in three Volumes Fol. 
Raii Meth. Ray, John, his Method of claſſing Plants i ime 
proved and augmented. Printed at London 1703. 8vo. 
Rau Syn. A Synopfis of the Britiſh Plants, by John Ray, 
augmented by Dr. Dillenius. A at London 1724. 
* 8 vo. 


Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, by John Rea. Printed. | 

at London 1676. in Fol. | 

Rivin. Auguſtus Quirinus Rivini, bis Order of ranging 

Plants by the Figure of their Flowers. Printed in fue 
1 Leiplick in 1690. 1691. and 1699. in Folio, 

with Figures. | 

Roy. Flor. Leyd. Adrian Van e Profeſſor of B- 
tany at Leyden, bis Prodromus, or Catalogue of the 
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e gel Tres Fide 4 Popul. 
„ be Fir-tree. 


Sy, we bis f 
ee ep 
2 een ; the Leaves are 


are ſquamoſe. . 
Tie Difſercnce between theſe and the Pines is, the latter 


having two or more Leaves produced que of each Sheath 
2 f 


| The Species er this Tree, which are xt preſent to be 


found in the Exgiiſſ Gardens, are; 


. Apis taxi folio, fruttu furſum ſpeBaxte. Tourn. Ohmpus 


The Silver or Yew-leaved Fir-tree. 


2. Azirs tenniori folio, frutty deor ſum inflexo. Tourn. 
The Common Fir or Pitch-tree z ſometimes called, The 


Norway or Spruce Fir. 


3. Key * Fa is Yohis, Virgiuians, conis 
| Alm. Fi 


The Virginian Fir- tree, 
——— Cones, commonly called Hemlock Fir. 


4 A lio, deor | 
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| e The coned Corniſh Fir. 


5. ABies picee foliis brevibus, conis minimis. Rand. 
The Pitch-leaved Fir-rree, with {mall Cories, commonly 
called, The Newfoundland Black Spruce Fir. 

6. Anizs picee foliis brevioribus,  conis parvis biun- 
cialibus laxis. Rand. The ſhorteſt Pitch-leaved Fir- 
with looſe Cones, commonly called, The Newfoundland 
White Spruce Fir. 

7- Aris taxi foliis, odora, Balſami Gileadenſis. Raii 
o_ 25. fobis protonic, Ban vulgo. 

BIES foliis N Jp fomulans.” Raii Hiſt 
—_ with long Lea thoſe of the — 


4 Az1zs orientalis, folio brevi & terra ono, frau 


Ade ee Abo be 7 25 2 - 
c canis grandioribus um rigen „ folorum 
ſquamarum 


Dp 4 the „ | 
part produced on every Side the Branches; the Male Flowers 
(er -Catkins ) are placed at remote Diftances from the F 
on the ſame Tree ; the Seeds are prodiced in Cones, 


minimo, tee fe Norm Gor. „ Eaftern Fir-tree, 
e Leaves, pod tall Fruit hanging down- | 


10. A er Sinenfis,, peBinatis taxi foliis ſubtus 


apiculis ſpingfis.. Pluk. Amalth. Great Fir- 
tree of China, with ew. leaves, large Cones growing 


WT and the Points of the Leaves prickly. 


11. Ans maxima Sinenfis, pectinatis taxi foliis, apiculis 
non. ſpingfs. Plat. Amaltbh. Greateſt China Fir are, 
* leaves not prickly at their Points. 
firſt and ſecond Sorts of Firs are ygry.common in 
moſt Gardens, and Plantations of ever -· green Trees. 
Tbe firſt grows in great Plenty about Stratburgb, and 
ſome other Parts of Germany ; from whence the Turpen- 
tine is ;, tho' I believe it is not a Na- 
ve of thoſe Countries, but has been brought thither from 
the Levant. The moſt beautiful of theſe Trees are grow- 
ing upon Mount Olympus, from whence I have received 
Cones, which were upward of a Foot in Length.. Doctor 
Towrnefort in his Travels mentions the Firs. of Mount 
as the moſt beautiful Trees in the Læuant. 
The ſecond Sort is very common in the Woods of Ner- 
. theſe 


grow in the Valleys where the Soil is very deep 


- Some of the modern Botaniſts have reduced all theſe 
Species to two, which are the Silver and Spruce Firs, 
the others only ſeminal Varieties; but from repeated 


obſerved ſome Difference in the Length and Breadth of 

their Leaves, as alſo in the Size of their Cones ones; and I 
believe the long-con'd Corniſh Fir to to be on 

a Variety of the common Spruce Fir; altho* I have 

aſſured ſome Perkzas ja the Weſt of Zaylind, that 

the Seeds were originall brought 1 iea. 

To this Genus Fir, Dr. Linn eus has joined the 


Number of Leaves produced from yy agg 
ſhall follow their Example, left by being to 

attach d to the new Method, it may occaſion C 
which I would willingly avoid. | 


* 


2 


uſed by the Inhabitants of America, to make Spruce 


* 5 5 » "Ah 1 oi 
be only a r , one 


mmon Spruce Fir, 


it differs in the Cloſeneſs of its Leaves, and Length of 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Natives of the cold Parts 
of America, ing as far North as Canada ; but they 
never make Trees, their uſual Height being from 
twenty to thirty Feet. The Branches of theſe Trees are 


which has .oecaſioned their Name of Spruce Fir. They 
diſtinguiſh three Sorts of this Tree; viz. White, Black, 


and Red; but, from the Plants which have been raiſed in 

| England, it does not appear 

Sorts: one of theſe produces Cones of a fine purple Co- 
lour in the Sp 


there are more than two 


and the other produces them of a 
theſe Sorts are apr to produce gre 


= Green : Q great 
Numbers of Cones, before the Trees are of any Size, which 


checks their Growth, and renders them Dwarfs ; fo that 
they are ſeldom ſeen above ſeven or eight Feet high in 
England. The Leaves of theſe Trees, when bruiſed, 
emit a very ſtrong Scent, and in warm Weather a very 


clear ſtrong Turpentine exſudes from the Stems of the 


Trees. 


The ſeventh Sort is a Native of America, from whence 


the Seeds have been brought into Europe. This Tree 
abounds with a clear t Turpentine, which is com- 
monly fold in Exgland for the Balm of Gilead; and from 
this the Title of Balm of Gilead has been given to this 


| Species of Fir, tho' the Tree from whence the true Balm 
of Gilead is taken, is near of kin to the Piſtachia - nut. 

This Sort of Fir is the moſt beautiful of any of the 
Kinds yet known while young ; but in almoſt all the 


Places where theſe Trees have been planted, they have 


not continued fair above ten or twelve Years; and where 
the Trees have thriven moſt while 
ſooneſt decayed, The firſt A 


young, there they have 
ppearance of their Decay is 


their ucing a 
— ſoon after which, their leading Shoot turns 


crooked, and a great Quantity of Turpentine runs down 
their Stems; then their Leaves fall off, and in a Tear or 


two they die. This ſudden Decay of the Trees has 
brought them into Diſrepute, fo that few Perſons 74 
in 


ſent care to plant them; for the fame has happenc 
moſt Soils and Situations ; nor have I ſeen any free from 


this Accident, except at his Grace the Duke of Bedford's 
at Woburn- Abbey; where in that noble Plantation of ever- 


green Trees, there are Numbers of conſiderable Growth 
which yet remain in good Health. The Soil in which theſe 
are planted, is a deep Sand, fo that their Roots may ſtrike 
deep without meeting any Obſtruction, to which the pre- 


ſent Vigour of the Trees is imputed. 


The eighth Sort was diſcovered in the Levant by Dr. 
Tournefort, who ſent the Cones to the Royal Garden at 


Paris. This Kind of Fir is very common in the Moun- 
tains of the Archi 


pelago, from whence the Cones may be 

eaſily procured. It has alſo been found in [fria and 

1 and it may probably grow in many other 
es. 

The other two Sorts are very common in China, from 
whence I have received Seeds and Branches of both Kinds; 
but the Seeds, having been taken out of their Cones be- 
fore they were brought over, had dried up, and loft their 
Germ, ſo that none of them grew: therefore, whoever 
is deſirous to propagate any of the coniferous Trees, 
ſhould have the Cones gathered when ripe (before they 


open, and let out the Seeds), in which the Seeds will con- 


tinue freſh a long time : for if the Seeds are taken out 
of the Cones, they will not retain their growing Quality, 
ſo as to be tranſported from one Country to another, 
at any conſiderable Diſtance. 


great Number of Cones, and Male 


by 
ſoqe Perſons be thought too great; but if they conſider 


of their 
polyſpermous Cones. The way to get out the Seeds is, 
either by expoling the Cones to a gentle Fire, or by ſoak- 
ing them all Night in Water, which will cauſe their ſqua- 


moſe Cells to open, readily emit their Seeds. The 


Theſe Plants ſhould be all raiſed in a Nurſery, 1 


where 
y be protected from the Birds; otherwiſe they 
on the 


by a whole Bed ma 


in a few Hours, if they are not carefully guarded from 


beſt time for ſowing 


be tran 


penetrating the Ground to the Roots of the Plants. If 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will- be proper to water 
the Plants every Week once or twice, according to the 
Warmth of the Weather ; and the Beds ſhould be covered 
with Mats, to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, and drying 
Winds, until they have taken good Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In theſe Beds the Plants may remain two 
Years; at the End of which they ſhould be tra 

into an open Spot of Ground ; for their Roots will in that 
time meet quite over the Beds. This Ground ſhould be 


well trenched and cleared from the Roots of all bad 


Weeds, and made level to receive the Plants, which 
ſhould be tranſplanted about the Beginning of April, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot ; and if it ſhould e moiſt 


Weather, it will be of great Advantage to the growing 


of the Plants. In removing them out of the Beds, there 
ſhould be great Care taken, not to tear off or injure their 
Roots ; nor ſhould too many of the Plants be taken up 
at one time ; but rather plant them as faſt as they arc 
taken up, that they may be as little time out of the Ground 
as poſſible ; for the drying Winds which uſually happen 
at this Seaſon, will greatly injure the Roots of theſe Plants, 
if they. are much —_ thereto. 
The Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be placed in 
this Nurſery ſhould be four Feet Row from Row, and 
two Feet aſunder in the Rows. This Diſtance may 


4 how 


ever will give themſelves the 
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two Feet high, eſpecially if they have ſtood long in the 
Nurſery unremoved ; for then their Roots will have ex- 


in taking of them out of the Ground; and where great 
Amputation is. uſed either to the Roots or Branches of 


theſe Trees, the Quantity of Turpentine, which 


commonly 
iſſues from theſe Wounds, will greatly weaken the Trees. 


There is alſo another Advantage in planting of theſe Trees 
ſmall, which is that of not requiring Staking to ſecure 
them from being blown _ 14 ſtrong S in 
tall Trees is a great T Expence: who- 
Pains to obſerve how 

much Trees of two Feet high exceed in Growth —— 
am 


-which are removed of much higher Growth, will, I am 
ſure, be convinced of the Truth of what I have above 


-green Planta- 
tions in Gardens and Parks, where by their perpetual Verdure 


they have a ſingular Beauty in Winter; and in Summer 


they are not without ſome Beauty, by the Contraſt there 


is between them and the other Woods, by the different 
Shades of Green. But as neither of the Sorts of Firs are 


equal to the Scotch Pine in the Goodneſs of the Timber, 
theſe are not ſo profitable for large Plantations, which 
are deſigned for Improvement more than Beauty. | 

The common Spruce Fir is what the white Deals are 
cut from. Theſe Trees grow in the Soils 
of Norway and Denmark ; but they * 
any Soil or Situation in England, provided it be not within 
the Reach of the Smoke of great Cities, which is very 


injurious to all theſe Sorts of Tree or do theſe Trees 


thrive near ſo well in dunged Land, n in freſh unculti- 
vated Soils. The Diſrepute theſe Trees have been under 


have had their Branches quite freſh within fix 
Feet of the Ground in Trees upward of ſixty F 


© are of ſmall Growth k 
uon only, being unfit to mix wi the other Sorts of Fir. 
The Scotch Fir (as it is uſually called). being a Pine, 


| twelve Feet apart; nor ſhould they be ſo tear, where the 
in 


Plantation is more than three Rows deep; in which Caſe 
eighteen or twenty Feet aſunder will be full near enough, 


eſpecially where the Trees are deſigned to have their 


Branches feathered near the Ground, in which one of 
the Beauties of theſe Trees conſiſts. 8 | 


Soil is ſhallow, or too dry. But when they are planted 


with Leaves on every Side; whereas the Leaves of the 
Silver Fir are produced only on two Sides of the Branches, 


ſo as to quite flat like a Comb. But the ſhort Du- 
ration of the Balm of Gilead Fir, in moſt Places where 


it has been planted, has greatly diſcouraged many Perſons 


T fhall refer that to its 


Genus of Pinus; under 


which Article all the Sorts of and American Pines 
are brought; and as their Culture is ſomewhat different 
from that of the Fir, the Method of propagating them 

The Seeds of irs are eaſily taken out 
of their than the Cones of 
the Pines | open with Heat, 
the Seeds in hot Weather, and 
thereby i aſter. And the 
Cones of Gilead Firs fall to Pieces 
on the Trees, if they are not gathered by the Middle or 
End of October, whereby all their Seeds will be loſt; fo 
that 
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theſe reſinous Trees, the Turpentine wilt iffue out in ſuch 
Quantities as to weaken and check the Growth of them. 
The beſt time- for pruning theſe Trees is in September ; 
at which time they do not abound ſo much with Turpen- 
tine as in the Spring; ſo do not bleed much ; and what 
does flow out at that Seaſon, is ſeldom more than is neceſ- 
ſary for covering'the Wounds, to it the Wet and 
Cold of the ſucceeding Winter penetrating the 


ABROTANUM; or Southernwood LA Sooravor,which 
ſome defive of 2fpoTor, inhuman, becauſe of its being bit- 
terer than Wormwood itſelf: With us it takes irs Name 
from the inglo- Saxon So denn-yudu, Soutbermwoad)}. 


This Plant is better known by its outward Appearance, 
than by any diftin& Characters which can be — of it, 


Lie by thei bang, ih nopealy to eparme i. But as i bao been om which 
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it is not eaſy to ſeparate it. But as it has been diſlinguiſhed 
13 from 


' ——— | 


_ cies of that Genus. | 


of their Leaves, 


A B 


from the Wormwood by all the antient Botaniſts, and the in 
Bagh Name of Soutkerawend bring SONS Hol : 


continue this Diſtinction, to avoid co 


Readers who are leſs acquainted with Botanical Diſtin- 


Dear Limmæus has joined this Genus and the Worm- 


wood to the Artemia, or Mugwort, 
The Species are; * 


I. ABROTANUM ma ; axgafifolium majus. C. B. P. 
Greateſt narrow - leav d wood. 


2. ABRoTANUM latifalium inadorum. C. B. P. Broad- 


| leav'd Southernwood without Scent. 


3. ABROTANUM mas anguſtifolium incanum. C. B. P. 
Hoary narrow-leav*d Southernwood. 

4. ABROTANUM 'campeſire, cauliculis albicantibus. 
C. B. P. Fine-leav'd wild Southernwood, with whitiſh 
Stalks 


5. ABROTANUM campeſtre, cauliculis rubentibus. C. B. P. 
Fine- leav d wild Southern wood, with reddiſh Stalks. 
6. AkROr ANU campeſtri fimile Tingitanum. H. L. v 
Taxgier Southernwood, reſembling the wild Sort. 
7. ABROTANUM campeſtire incanum, carlinæ odore. 
C. B. P. Hoary Field Southernwood, with a Smell like 


the Carline Thiſtle. 


8. AproTanuM bamile, corymbis majoribus aureis. 


H. R. Par. Dwarf Southern wood, with large golden 


Flowers. | 
9. ABRoOTANUM Hiſpanicum, abfinthii Pontici folio. - 
3 — Southern wood, with a Pontic Worm- 
wood - leaf. 


10. ABrRoTanuM Hiſpanicum maritimum, folio craſſo 
e et rigido. Tourn. Spaniſh Sea Southernwood, 


Vith a thick ſhining ſtiff Leaf. 


11. ABROTANUM mas ex Surinam, molli birſutie cane- 


Surinam. 


12. ABROTANUM elatius ſubincanum, foliis creberrimis, 
caulem in netæ fermam faſtigiatis. Pluk.” Almag 
Taller hoary Southernwood, with freq 
ed into a kind of Pyramid. 8 

13. ABROTANUM orientale amu,j,jj, abfinthii minoris 


a Leaf of the leſſer Wormwood. * 
14. ABROTANUM orientale, chamæmeli folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Southern wood, with a Chamomile- leaf. 


15. ABROTANUM Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, 


floribus ſpicatis, capitults copioſo tomento donatis. D. Sbe- 


rard. Raii Supp. African Southern wood, with narrow 


ſilver Leaves, ſpiked Flowers, and very woolly Heads. 
16. ABROTANUM Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, 


: N foribus umbellatis, capitulis tomentofis. Raii Supp. Afri- 
can Southern wood, with narrow ſilver Leaves, umbellated 


Flowers, and woolly Heads. | f 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Sorts may be 
propagated by Slips or Cuttings planted the latter End of 


March, or the Beginning of April, on a Bed of freſh 


light Earth, obſerving to water them, until have 
taken Root, two or three times a Week, provided the 
Seaſon proves dry ; and if they are ſhaded in the Middle 
of the Day, it will promote their taking Root. 

The firſt Sort is commonly propagated by the Gardeners 
near London, to furniſh the Balconies and little Courts of 
the Citizens; for which Purpoſe this Plant is well adapt- 
ed, as it endures the Smoke of London better than moſt 


other Plants; and the Leaves, when bruiſed, emit an 


agreeable Odour. This Sort was formerly uſed in Medi- 
cine; but of late has been expunged the Shops. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are at preſent more rare in 
the Exgliſb Gardens, tho they are y hardy with the 
other Sort; and may be planted for Under-ſhrubs, in 
Quarters of low-growing Trees, where, by the Diverſity 
they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow commonly in Germany, 
Ttaly, and Narbonne, by Way-ſides, and in barren Places; 
and are alſo found in England by the Way- ſide from 
Newmarket to Lynn, near a Village called Elden. Theſe 
ſeem to be but Varieties from each other, and only differ 
in the Colour of their Stalks. They are ſeldom preſerved 


- which, if ſuffered to grow, would 
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Gardens, ſo 
ones ſhould be raiſed from Seed to ſucceed them. 
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come up, they muſt be conſtantly kepr clear from Weeds; 
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to obtain good Seeds is, to raiſe the Plants towards the 
latter Part of Summer, and preſerve them 
Winter, which will cauſe them to flower early the 

ing Summer, ſo that they will have time to perfect their 
Seeds; whereas thoſe which are raiſed in the Spring, will 
flower late in the Autumn, and the cold Weather will 
come on before 


very moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees; then 
they ſhould be taken out, and placed where they may have 
the Morning Sun, and ſheltered from the ſtrong Winds : 
in which Situation they ſhould remain till OFober, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water; 


but they muſt be ſecured from Froſt, otherwiſe they will 


be deſtroyed. | 
 ABROTANUM FCEMINA. Vide Santolina. 


ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood LA., Son, g. d. Un- 
pleaſant, from « c eανν, Privative, and ii, which 
Heſychius interprets rig, Delight.] It is called in Exg- 
liſh from the Anglo-Saxon Wypm-pype, i. e. Worm- 
wort. | 

The Character of this Plant is; 


—_— r 


* 4 e 1 


latiore folio, adoris grati. 


catiore. Pluk. Wormwood ot Aleppo, of a 


mY B 


have : AB braxghing out indo many, 
fn Shoots, which are. farm with . Spikes of naked 
Flowers hanging downward : the Leaves are l pd 


dete Linneus joined to 4rtemife, 
2 e e 4 


3. ABSINTHIUM 
Sea Wormwood, with 


4. ABSINTHIUM infipidum, 15 — 1 finite 
C. l. Pin. The infipid . the com- 


as not eaſily TT" but by ſmelling 
ud ting he Herb, . as axe very ſkilful 


E 0, Sort i not very comminly met with | 
in England. 


8. ABSINTHIUN arboreſeens. Db, Icon. 753. Tree 
Wormw 

6. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum montanum. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Mountain Wormwood. 

7. ApzinTaIUM Ponticum Creticum, grati * C. B. P. 
Candy Pontic Wormwood, of a pleaſant Smell. 4 

8. AnsinTHIUM Ponticum tenuifoliumg caulibus purpu- 
raſcentibus, faliis ſupina parte viridioribus. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leaved Pontic Wormwood, with purpliſh Salks, and 


Leaves greener on the Under-ſide. 


9. Ass Thun Ponticum- tenui folium Auſtriccum. 


C. B. P. Auſtrian Wormwood. 


10. AssmTRHIUM Ponticum 2 C.B. P. 
Creeping Pontic Wormwood. 2 
in 


11. ABSINTHIUM Marilimum, foliis 


 guot lacinias divifis. C. N.. a 


upper Leaves divided into ſome Jags. 


12. ABSINTHIUM R Germanicum. CB. P. 
r 


13. AssMmTRHU Seripbium Belgicum. C.B.P. Belgic 
Sea ormwood. 

14. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, Seriphio Belgico ſmile, 
Pluk. Sea Wormwood, re- 
ſembling the Belgic Wormwood, with a broader Leaf, 
and a pleaſant Smell. 


15. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Gallicum. C.B. P. french 
Sea Wormwood. 


16. ABSINTHIUM SanFonicum Gallicum. 4 B. 5 French 
Wormwood. 


17. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium montanum * C. 
B. P. White Mountain Wormwood. 

18. ABs1NTRIUM Alpinum incanum. C. B. P. H 
Wormwood of the Alps. vhs 


19. ApsinTRIUM Alpinum candidum bumile.. C. B. P. 
Dwarf white Wormwood of the Alps. 


20. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Hiſpenicum, flore cblongo. 
Tourn. Spaniſh Wormwood, wh an ob lng 


long Flower. 
21. ABSINTHIUM H. e, grati ocoris, coma deli- 


pleaſant Smell, 


with a delicate Spike. 
22. ApSInTRIUM Africanum arboreſcens, folio vermi- 


culato incauo. Oldenl. African Tree Wormwood, with 1 


an hoary vermiculated Leaf. 
23. ABSINTHIUM Africanum ſpicatum, foliis tenuiſſimis 
breviſſimis integris. D. Sherard. Raii Supp.. 2 
African Wormwood, with narrow ſhort intire Leaves. 
* Assmrniun maritimum naſtras. D. 8 Raii 
Supp. Scotch Sea Wormwood. 
25. ABSINTHIUM orientale fruticoſum incanum, amplo 
folio tenuiſſime diviſo. T. * hg Shrubby Eaſtern 
Wormwood, with large hoary Leaves finely divided. 
26. ABSINTHIUM orientale incanum, capillaces folio, 
Loribus in capitulum congeſtis. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 


Wormwood, with a capillaceous Leaf, and Flowers col- 
lected into an Head. 


27. ABSINTHIUM orientale incanum tenuifolium, flori- 
luteis in capitulum congeſtis, & ſurſum ſpeFantibus. 
Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow-leaved Eaſtern Wormwood, 


with yellow Flowers collected into an Head, and look 
ing upward. 


with narrow fil 


” levendale, & infoidum. Term 


EN Cuttings Fad Slips in the Spring orutumn.; | 


48 
28. Ass: UM erientaie incumm, tanateti folio, in- 
adarum. 7. * Cor. r e with 
"Tb without Smell. 
29. Absm run siena 
ſericeum, flore 


tenuifolium, te & 
Fours. Cor.” Eaftera Wormwood, 
ſilken Leaves. 


art 
g. . 


30. ABSINTHIUM eren. 
minus amarum. Trurn. Coy. 


. but fat leſs bitte n.. 


31. ABSINTHIUA erientale 


„ rale, ee 
Hoeary-narrow-leav'd 
Eaſtern Wormwood, with a Lavenderifmell; and infipid. 

32, Aran T0 ovientale tenuifolium . incauum;, la- 
vendule odore, & amarum, flore deorſum 0 
Cr. Hoary nartow-leaved Eaſtern Worm wood: with 4 
Lavender - ſmell, and bitter, _ the Flower 


down. | Bid bt: 
The brit of theſe: Sorts. is 7 common im 

in the Roads, and — bur it i» aſs plans 
in Gardens 'for 2 Uſe. It may be propagated 
by Slips, in Marth or Ofober ; or may be raiſed from 
Seeds, which ſhould-be ſown: ſoon after they are ripe. '- 
| The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are only found in 
curious Gardens of Plants. They are all eaſily raiſed, by 


if in the Autumn, it ſhould be done the of 
September, that they may take Root before the cold 
Weather un if de Spring it muſt be bed“ 
fore they ſhoot 2 tho* they may be flipped any time in 
Summer, provided: they are ſhaded from the Sun, and - 
duly watered, until they have taken Root. The Roman 


and Sea Worrawoods are Creepers at the Roots, 
and will ſoon fi over a 


great 

large Piece of Ground. The 
Tree Wormwood riſes to be a Shrub five or ſix Feet high, 
and is kept in Gardens as a Rarity ; and was formerly 
preſerved in\Greeiliouks but hath. been found hardy 
enough to endure our common Winters abroad, if planted 
in Places ſheltered from the Northern Winds. This Shrub | 
makes an agreeable Variety in ſmall of Ever- 
greens, or flowering Shrubs. The hoary Leaves, which 
continue all the Lear freſh, ſtrike the Eye at a great Di- 
ſtance, and have a good Effect in diverſifying the Plate 
tions. This Shrub is eaſily raiſed from Cuttings 
in any of the Summer Months (under an Hedge or Wall), 

where they may have only the Morning Sun; and being 
frequently watered, will take Root in 'a Month or fix 
Weeks time, hen may be retnoved to any Places 
whiere they are de to main; obſerving in this (as 
dern thr dee and Planes which are Naw Natives of a 


, in Winer = the moſt del 6 he 


re — Sig being Shrub, mon be 
ey Aa propa- 
2 tings, after the manner directed for the fifth 
This mut be kept in Pots, that they ma _ 
moved into the Green - houſe in Winter, becauſe in very 
ſevere Froſt it is often ; tho in mild Winters it 
will live in the open Air, provided i is planted on a dry 
Soil, and in a warm Situation. 8 
hind Sors are Natives 
of the Good Theſe Sorts may alſo 
i px on either Cuttings or Slips in any of the 
r Mon ths, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
ow ava they ey be ploced abroad 

— Plain, where they may remain till 
vhen they muſt be removed into the Green- 
placed with Myrtles, and other hardy Plants, 
which require a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, 
and only want Protection from ſevere Froſts. They will re- 
quire to be frequently watered in mild Weather, and ſhould 
have a light freſh Soil. The twenty-ſecond Sort will riſe 
to the Height of ſeven or eight Feer z but the twenty- 
third Sort is an humble Plant. -Dhete felgor: Peer 
Seeds in Eurepe. 

Ae Jow de whithe un be pro- 
pagated by their Root, many of which are apt to creep 
too much, ſo as to tender it r it difficult to keep them within 
Compaſs. Theſe do many of them die to the Ground in 
Autumn, and riſe again the following Spring. PRI 

C on 
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| lodged in a ſeparate Cell. 


de for wust ins 
before they beg 
almoſt any Soi 

Would be — 
2 tua Peet 
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Ar 
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or four Years, 

ſhould dig 

the Roots hi 

which vers 

Parts of Exp and 
ro 'orm- 

— — — We —— 
Scent; Roman Worm is | 
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Appearance of the Mallow, in both 
Leaves and Flowers : 2 a ſingle Cup: the 


It bath the whole 


Seeds, which are ſbaped 


rt. Anur on. Dad. The common Yellow Mallow. 
2 ABuTILON Indicum. J. B. The Indian Yellow Mal- 


o 3. ABuTiLon Carolini | „ alcee oliis, . 
| fob. A Phil The Cats Tln, with Leaves ike 


the Vervain Mallow. 


4. ABUTILON Americanum, ampliſimo folio, caule villoſo. 
Plum. The large-leaved American Abutilon, with woolly 

* AzuTiLon Americanum, fruciu 
e capſulis veficarits criſpis conflato. Rand. The American 
Abutilon, with roundiſh ulous Fruit, whoſe Seed- 
veſſel is like a ſwelled B , | . 
6. Auron althevides, flor k 
Hort. Elth. p. 1. bby: | ppearance 
7 Marſh-mallow, a Fleſn- coloured Flower, and a round 
© rut. 


7. ABUTILON periplecs acutioris folio, fructu fellate. 


Hort. Elth. p. 4. Abutilon, with a pointed Periploca-leaf, 


and a ſtarry Fruit. T' : 

38. AnuTILON Americanum, folio haſtato, flore amplo 
purpuro-cæruleo, longo petiolo infidente. Houſt. American 
Abutilon, with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, and a large blue 
Flower, with a long Foot-ſtalk. 

9. ABuTILON Americanum, flore albido, frufu è cap- 
fulis vgſicariis planis conflato, pediculo geniculato. Martyn. 
Cent. i. 33. American Abutilon, with a white Flower, and 
a plain bladder Fruit, with a jointed Foot-ftalk. | 

10. ABUTILON Americanum, ribefit foliis, flore carneo, 
fruftu pentagono aſpero. Houſt. American Abutilon, with 
Curran- leaves, a fleſh-colour'd Flower, and a rough 
five-corner*d Fruit. | 

11, ABUTILON. Americanum fruteſcens, folio amplo 


: 


like 4 Kidney, are each of them 


* d 
2 . Lavaters, and a 


* 


Hg 


Branches put out Roots at their Joints, as they lie upon the 
Ground ; but is deſtroyed by Froſt in Autumn. This is 


potted, and preſerved in a moderate Stove, other- 


viſe they will not endure the Cold of the Winter in Eng- 
ſubrotundo pendulo, | 


The fixth Sort grows to be a Shrub of eight or nine 
Feet high, and may be preſerved thro the Winter in a 
Green-houſe, and expoſed in Summer in the * Air, 
where it will flower, and produce E in Plenty. 
The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts ial Roots, 
but annual Stalks : theſe have been t into England 
from the Britiſþ Colonies in America: they _ | 
z and 


fifteenth Sort will grow 
Ground; but the ſixteenth ſeldom riſes above five Feet. 
Theſe two Plants have been confounded by ſome of the 
late Writers on Botany; tho* they are as different in their 
2 as two Plants of the ſame Genus can well 
be ſuppoſed. 1 8 


The ſecond, fourth, and fifth Sorts are alſo annual; 
but being Natives of hot Countries, they require to be 
raiſed on a Hot- bed in the Spring ; and muſt be afterwards 
tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged on a freſh Hot-bed, 


in order to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will not 


their Seeds in this Country. 
The ſeventeenth Sort is a Native of the Veſt Indies. 
The Seeds of it were ſent from the North Side of Ja- 


naica. This grows to the Height of ten or twelve 


Feet, 


1 foridus globofis 


It bath &tubuloſet Flower confiſting of 
ma Stantina or Threads B. which are many 0 
ned is Re NS 
the Flower aft 


3 9 D, in. 1 are 3 
al 8 each at tran 
, and be rally Pra ei a 


et this Tres are; 

| „Acacia Americana, abrue follis, ann. Ave 
od exilles faberam ſding treplici donate. Pluk. Aang, 1. 

The American Acacia, with triple Thorns, or the 

thorn'd. Acacia, commonly called the Locuſt- Tree in 

Ve Huis. 
2. Acacia abrue follis, triacanthos, capſula volt uni- 


The Water Acacia. 
3. Acacia vers. J. B. The true E 
4. Acacia Indice, foliis ſcorpioidis 

fuſcis teretibus + "gs H. L. The 
reſinous Pods. 


PEAS 1 2 . OP OY 
acid. 0. * 

| Ab ACACIA g1 Dime, ig , foe 'Ceratia ” Aca- 

2, bigeminatis fois, f 


Intortis. 


tian Acacia. 


ppp e — 6 Ibinoſa, pinnis K ma- 
0 hs ſubrotundis, varie intortis. Sloan. Cat. 

am. Large four- yd Acacia, with twiſted Pods. 
: 0 A Americana fruteſcens non aculeata, flore 
| 8 Plum. Cat. Shrubby American Acacia without 
horns, and a purple Flower. 
9. Acacia non ſpinoſa, fore albo, feninidus longis ; 
foliorum pinnis latiuſeulis, glabris & auritis. Houft. Acacia 

without Thorns, _ Ehite Flowers, with long Fila- 
ments, and broad ſmooth Leaves. 
10. Acacia bumilis, non Jpinoſa, olits ow incanis, 
forum ftaminibus longis rubentibus. Houſt. Dwarf Acacia 
vithout Thorns, having red Flowers wich long Filaments. 
11. Acacia Americana, non 


ſpinoſa, flore purpures, 
Fanunibus longifſunis, filiquis planis villefs, pinnis foliorum 
ing Flowers, with very Filaments, flat 
| Pods _ very narrow 2 excl 
: . Acacia ſpinoſa, foliorum of -- of 2 Int Pack 
Acacia, with very narrow 
Flowers, and very long Thorns. 
1 Acacia non ſpinoſa, flere allo, 1 
flowering Acacia without Thorns, having broad food 
Leaves, and long flat Pods. 
14. Acacia 20 Jure tenui folia, villoſa, floribus 
Bir ſuris. Houſt. Narrow- 


tenniſſmis. Houſt. American Acacia without Thorns, hav- 
eis, ſpinis _— 
ſmooth Lea 
latiuſculis glabris, filiquis longis planis. Houft. 
| ya, 
T ofis albis, fliguis brevibus 


d hairy Acacia without Thorns, having round white | 


Flowers, and ſhort hairy Pods. 

15. Acacia non ſjinoſe, latiore folio villoſs, floribus 
globofis albis, filiguis brevibus birfutis. H Broad- 
leav*d hai white F lowers, and 


Ac hav 
ſhort hairy Pad 3 _ 3 

ino ſa, floribus globofis albis, foliorum 

rare Al huis ad fingula grans amid. 


16. Acacia nou 


7 pinnis tenuiſſimis 


re- and ſeem as if ſplit thro” their L 


or Globe CC: the Pointal of 1 


leav'd Acacia, with 


cum ſemen claudente. Cateſb. His. Carolin. Vol. i. p. 13. 


uminoſe, * 
# Acacia, with 


produces its Spines by 


18. Acacia Jpineſa tenuifolia, filiquis 


ornigera, ſpinis crafſiaribus 
& nigricantibus. Horned Ai Acacia, with. 
thick * * 


A Americana tetr S x 
ey . _ yan 22 
- globous: Flowers, having * red 


Acacia Americ, liis, t | 
ene onde 
leav'd American Acacia, with ſtaminous Flowers dif- 
poſed in Spikes. 


24. Acacia 0 


ſpineſa, fliguii 


feet — Hog. Car. Smooth Acacia, 


with broad Pods, and ſmooth broad Pi | 
compreſſed ime 


firſt of theſe Acacia s Dr. Plukenet mentions to 


1.21 
i 
52 
F. 
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11 
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1 


why 
15 


growing out of them, and others have very 
— Spines. The Seeds of this Tree were ſent 


Tin 


3 


R This Sort 
hore Pods, containing but one Seed in each 1 whereas 

firſt Sort has Pods near two Feet in Length, each 

containing ſeveral Seeds. © 

The third Sort is the Tree from whence the true Succas 


Tits 
- 


Acacie is taken ; which, altho mention d as a Native of 


Few yt ab fund i ire Fre of res, from 
the Seeds of this Tree have been ſent into Ex- 
land, which have been raiſed in ſeveral Gardens near 


The fourth Sort is the moſt common Kind in Jemaics 
and Barbados, and the other warm Parts of America; 
and hath,” for the Sweetneſs of its Flowers, been diſp 
throꝰ moſt Parts of z which, altho a Native of 
the warmer Parts of the Indies, yet hath been made familiar 


444 and is cultivated in great Plenty 


in Portugal and Spain. — 

The Sort is, at preſent, very rare in England, and 
only to be found in ſome curious Gardens. This Tree 
Pairs, which are extreme large and 
crooked, and of a whitiſh Colour; but I don't remember 


ever to have ſeen this flower. 


The twentieth Sort is of this kind; but differs from ic 
in having ſhort thick black Spines, which ſeldom exceed 
an Inch in Length; . 


Mr. Catefby in the Year 1724. where 


the Phyfic-Garden at Chelſea, 


| theſe ſhould be plung'd into the Hot 


_— TW - 


- The Babama Iſlands 
by Mr. The Seeds of this Plant 
(which are Colour, 
the r hal Pods; 
which, when ide, and 


F 
F 
: 
7 


71 
+: 


: 
: 


122 


4 


| crooked, 
of Famaica. © 


The ſeventeen laſt-mention'd Sorts were collected by 
the late ingenious Dr. William Houſtoun, in Jamaica, at 
Vera Cruz, and Campechy, who ſent the Seeds of moſt of 
them into Europe, many of which are now growing in 
- where ſome of them have 


Theſe ſeventeen Sorts are tender, and muſt be placed in 


| Stoves in the Winter, and in Summer muſt be but a ſhort 
time expoſed to the open Air, and muſt have a warm 


Theſe Trees are all by ſowing their Seeds 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring of the 1 
ſhort time a — » when you ſhould 
aide folk Hot-bed, which, if intended for ſuch 

as are very tender, ſhould be pretty warm; but if 


for fack a are brought. from the Northern Parts of 


America, ſhould be 
ſhould be -provided with a 
Pots, which ſhould be filPd with fre 


a very moderate Heat; then you 
tity of ſmall Halfpeny 
zght ſandy Earth; 
and as ſoon as 
the Earth in the Pots is warm, which will be in about 


24 Hours, you ſhould carefully take up the young Plants 


-out of the firſt Hot-bed, planting a fingle one in the 
Middle of each of theſe Pots, giving them a gentle Water- 
ing to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, and ſcreening them 
with Mats over the Glaſſes from the Heat of the Sun, 
until they have taken Root; after which time you muſt 
give them Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, in proportion to the 


Feat of the Weather, or to the Conſtitution of the Plants. 


The firſt and ſecond Sort, being very hardy, may have 
a greater Proportion of Air, and by Midſummer ſhould 
have the Glaſſes intirely taken off, that they may be hard- 


ened to endure the open Air by degrees: theſe, the firſt . 
and ſecond Winter, ſhould be ſhelter'd in a common 


Hot-bed-frame, until they are grown woody ; after which 
time (in the Spring of the Year) they may be turn'd out 
of the Pots into the open Ground, where they are in- 


tended to remain; which ſhould be in Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, or Clumps of Trees, where they may be ſhelter'd 


from the Fury of violent Winds, otherwiſe they- will be 
very ſubject to be ſplit thereby. 

"When theſe Trees have ariſen to the Height of 8 or 10 
Feet, they will then make very ſtrong and vigorous Shoots; 
which ſhould be now-and-then ſhorten'd, that the Heads 
of the Trees may be cloſer; and their Branches by this 
means will be much leſs liable to break with Winds, than 
when they are itted to remain at full Length, and 
the Trees will a the handſomer. | | 

Theſe Plants delight in a looſe Soil, rather moiſt than 
dry, eſpecially the ſecond Sort, in which they will ſhoot 


very vigorouſly. 
The fourth, fifth, and eighth Sorts are tenderer, and 


Ferre 


a” 
8 


time, in warm Weather, may enjoy the open 


be taken out of the Pods when 


OO 


inter, eſpeci 


W 


The third, ſixth, and ſeventh. Sorts are 


(eſpecially while and therefore ſhould have 
— Bark * i 


being the hardicſt of che 


grown to be woody, ſtand in a common Stave 
would. be 
Point of temperate Heat in Winter;; and in | 


7 
5 
4 


og fork and ſeventh Sorts muſt have 
inter, nor ſhould they be expoſed ted to th 
Summer, at leaſt for four or 'five Years, unti 
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great Difficulty 0 
Sch cheſs bowie pl muſt be kept to 
about temperate Point, as mark d on Mr. Fowler s Bo- 


tanical Thermometers, Theſe ſhould have very 
Water in Winter, but in Summer-time will requi 
quene Refreſhings z tho“ at that Seaſon, it ſhould not 
ven them in great Quantities at one time. The ſixth 
Sort && a very beautiful Tree. The ſeventh ſheds its Leaves 
juſt before the new ones come on; fo that it is naked of 
Leaves about a Month or fix Weeks in the Spring of the 
Year ; which has occaſioned ſome People to throw them 
away as dead, when, if they had let remain, they 
would have come out freſh again. This I thought pro- 
to mention, in order to caution People not to be too 

y in throwing out Trees for dead, but preſerve them 
thro” the ſucceeding Summer, to ſee if there is any Life 
left in them; for 1 have known ſeveral Plants, which, 
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after having been given over by unſkilful Perſons for 
dead, have the Fuly following ſhot out vigorouſly again ; 
and others, which have been deſtroyed to the Surface of 
the Earth, have riſen again from the Root. 

The three Sorts of horned Acacia s are very often de- 
ſtitute of Leaves for two or three Months, ing to 
have no Life ; but they will put out freſh Leaves towards 
Autumn, which is cor y the Seaſon when they are 
moſt vigorous. . Theſe ſhould be expoſed in the Summer 
Seaſon, in a Place defended from ſtrong Winds ; and in 
Winter require a moderate Degree of Warmn. 
All the other Sorts here mentioned are pr ad 


Seeds, which, ſeldom ripening in this 


be procured from America; particularly at Campec hy, 


where there are great Variety of this Tree, many of which 


have been hitherto unknown to the Writers on Botany. 
But in bringing over the Seeds of theſe Trees, they ſhould. 
n ou. gathered. and put up in 
Papers ; and ſhould have Tobacco, or ſome other noxious 
Herb, put between the Papers, to keep off Inſects, other- 
wiſe the Seeds will be eaten and deſtroyed before they ar- 
rive in England : for the Inſects depoſit their Eggs in 
ſmall Punctures which they make in the Pods; and 
as theſe are ſoon hatched, they immediately attack the 
_ TS and eat Holes thro them, by which they. 
are ſpoiled from ing. This has often happened to 
Seeds which 96 xy A me from Americas. 
The firſt and ſixth Sorts are figured in Dr. Plukenet's 
Phytographia. The third Sort is figured in moſt of the 


old Botanic Writers, as John Baubin, Dodoneus, Parkin- 
ſon, Sc. The Pods of this Kind are jointed, and com- 


preſſed 


vw 5 9 


that they ſhould be 


Anacardium 3 which is certainly 


Flower cafe of one Leaf, which is 


narrow 


habitants of the Weſt Indies ; 
taken from the old Trees; which with them take Root 


become hardy en 


* 


are ſeveral 
owth, they 


* 


Summer; tho ſcarce any of them will live 
inter in a Green houſe, unlgſs they have ſome 
* in very cold Weather. The third Sort I have kept 
for ſome moderate Winters in a Green houſe; but thoſe 
Plants were become ſtrong and woody ; and in a Winter 
ich proved more ſevere they were all deſtroyed : fo 
in a moderate Stove in Win- 
ter, with ſome of the leſs tender Exotics, where they 
will thrive better than in a greater Degree of Heat. 
' Acacra Germanorum. Fide Prunus Sylveſtris. 

_ Acacia Virginiana. Vide Pfeudoacacia. 


* ACAJOU, or Cajon. The Caſhew- Nut. 
Doctor Lin eus has altered the Name of this Tree to 
than the former 
Name, becauſe the Fruit is known by the Name of Anacar- 


dium Occidentale to the Phyficians : but as in the former 


Editions of this. Work this Plant was placed under this 


Name, I have choſen to continue it here. 


The Characters are; 


| The Cup of the Flower (which is produced at the Ex- 


tremity of a Footftalk) is oblong and quinquefid : the 
— 4 of | Gvided fat foe long 
ments: in g's Bottom „ Calyx is the 
Ovary, which becomes @ * rut ; upon the 
hex of which grows « Vel, 

* There is but one Species of this Plant yet known 


Acajou. Thev. Franc. AntarfF. The Caſhew- Nut. 
common in many Parts of America, 


This Tree is very common 
ticularly in Jamaica and Barbados, where it grows to 
a very large Tree; but with us in England (notwith- 
ſtanding all the Care it can poſſibly have) will rarely ſtand 
thro? our Winters; or if it 7 Art preſerved in very 
warm Stoves, yet is ſo very ſlow of Growth, eſpecially after 
the firſt Year, as ſcarcely to be diſcerned in its Progreſs. 

The Seeds of this Tree, if ſown in a good Hot-bed, 


in the Spring of the Year, will in a ſhort time appear 
| above-ground in ſo ſtrong a manner, that any one, who 


hath not been converſant with this Plant, would ima- 
gine it to be of a very quick Growth: for I have known 


_ theſe Plants, in two Months from the time of ſowing 
their Seeds, above ſix Inches in Height, and very ſtrong ; 


which in about two Months time more have been at a 
two Inches in a Tear, with all the Art and Skill which 


could be uſed about them: nor have I ever ſeen a Plant 
of this Kind above two Feet high, 


tho* I have had ſome 
of them that have been above three or four Years old. 
They are alſo in their own Country of very ſlow Growth, 


rarely producing either Flowers or Fruits until they are 


fifteen or ſixteen Tears old from Seeds: fo that the In- 
plant them from large Branches 


very well, and in two Years time produce Fruits. | 
The Plants of this Sort, which are raiſed in England, 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light rich 
Earth, and muſt be plunged into. an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, and often refi with Water. Theſe ſhould be 
kept in Winter in a Bark-ſtove, amongſt the tendereſt 
Exotic Trees; and ſhould not be expoled to the open 


Air even in the hotteſt Seaſon. 


There is ſcarce any Tree which bears tranſplanting 
worſe than this, even in the native Places of its Growth; 
for the Roots are few and long, which, when cut, gene- 
rally kill the Tree : ſo that when theſe Plants are ſhifted 
from one Pot to another, their Roots ſhould not be 
cut or broken ; nor muſt they be often tranſplanted, 


in which is contained one 


AC | 


potted, which is ſure Death to them: theres 


cer 
in fore the beſt Panos is to wont ons. good Seed into each 


Halfpeny Pot, where the Plants may remain a Year, or 


More, without being removed ; and when they are tranſ- 


lanted into other Pots, the Ball of Earth ſhould be pre- 
6 their Roots d | By this Me- 


:, thod I have had the bell Succeſs with this Flant. 
very.. One Plant of this Kind"flowered in the Garden of Sir 


Charles Wager, at Par ſons-Gretn eur Fulbam, tho' not 


the above two Years old ; but it ſoon ter periſh'd, without 


producing any Fruit. I | 
The Seeds of this Tree are the acardium Occidentale, 
or Weſtern Anacardium of the Shops. The outer Co- 
veripg of this Seed is very full of a acrid Oil, which 
will give great Pain to the Mouth, if bitten or chewed ; 
if burnt off by a Candle, it will emit a Flame of various 
Colours. The Kernel within is very ſweet, and eſteemed 
wholſome. | — 3 
This Nut grows out from the End of a large pi 
Fruit, as large as an Orange: which Fruit is fi | 
uſed by the Tnhabitants in America as an Ingredient for 
Punch, and for other Purpoſes : but as it will notkeep 
long when ripe, it cannot be brought into Europe, any 
other way, but by putting it into Spirits. 


 ACANACEOUS Plants [of Axage, Gr. or Arno, 
Lat. I ſharpen, on account of the Prickles they are beſet 
with], are ſuch as are of this Thiſtle Kind, which have 
Heads, and are prickly. 


ACANTHUS Aa-, fo talled, as ſome ſay, of 
axar>z, a Thorn, or, as others ſay, of the Youth 
Acantbus, whom the Poets fable to be metamorphoſed 
into the Flower of this Herb]. This is called Brancha' 
Ur/ina, or Bear's- breech. n 
The Characters of this Plant ar em: 
The Leaves are ſometobat like thoſe of the Thiſtle :. the 
Flowers are labiated : the under Lip of the Flower is di- 
vided into three Segments, which in the Beginning is curl d 
up in form of a ſhort Tube: in the place of the upper 
Lip are produced the Stamina, or Seeds, which ſupport the 
Pointals : the Cup ef the Flower is compoſed of Leaves 
which are prickly ; the upper Part of ' which is bent over 
like an Arch, and ſupplies the Defet of the upper Lip of 
the Flower : the Fruit is of an oval Form, which is di- 
vided in the Middle into two Cells, each containing one 
fingle ſmooth Seed. en * 

HI bere a e five Species of this Plant to be found in 

the Gardens of the Curious, vir. ns. 

1. AcanTavs ſatives, vel mollis Virgilii. C. B. The 
ſmooth-leav d Garden Bear s-breec 

2. -ACANTHUS aculeatus. C. B. The prickly Bear s- 

3. ACANTHUS rarioribus & brevieribus aculeis munitus. 


Journ. The middle Bear's-breech, with ſhort Spi 
Stand; from which time they have ſcarcely advanced 


4. AcanTavs Lufitanicus, ampliſſimo folio lucido. The 
Portugal Bear's-breech, with large ſhining Leaves. | 
5. ACANTHUS orientalis humillimus, foliis pinnatis acu- 
leatis. Tourn. Cor, Dwarf Eaſtern Bear's-breech, with 
prickly winged Leaves. | DEN 
The firſt Sort is what is uſed in Medicine, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the Mollis Acantbus of Virgil. The Leaves 
of this Plant are cut upon the Capitals of the Corinthian 
Pillars, and were formerly in great Eſteem with the Ro- 
—_— | | 
T 8 Varieties, and fit for large 
GT but ſhould have a warm Situation, 5 dry 
Soil. They are eaſil gated, by parting the Roots 
in February or March, 2 by Seeds ſown at the ſame time. 
The ſecond and third Sorts are apt to creep at the Root; 
therefore ſhould have room, and muſt not be planted 
W Flowers, left they overgrow and deſtroy 
m. | 
The fifth Sort of Bear's-breech was diſcovered, by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent it to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. This may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Bed of light freſh Earth in the Spring of the 
Year ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully — and in very dry Weather they _ 


| vile 


together in hard wing 


The 
. ACER 
| leſſer Maple. 


be watered, 1 Growth of 
the Plants. fol- 
lowing Spring, up, 
and remain, 
which dry freſh 
Soil. Share of 
room ; for and their 
Leaves will ogg? 
ſtrong ; them, 

= mo Danger of uw being over-ſpread. 

t 


ſemblance to the Leaves of the common Acantbus. 
ACARNA. Vide Cnicus. 5 
ACAULIS, or ACAULOS {of « Neg. and Caulis, 


| a Stalk or Stem; i. e. without Stalk] : a Plant is ſaid to 
be Acanlis, or without Stalk, whoſe Flower reſts on the 


ACER, The Maple-tree [ſo call'®, according to 
Mus, of Acris, L. becauſe of the very great Hardneſs 


1 e e : the Seeds grew te 
It bath jagged or Leaves: ti ow two 
Veſſels. _ a 
The Species are 2 
1. Act majus, multis falſo Platanus. J. B. The 
greater Maple, falſy called, The Sycomore-tree. 
2. ACER majus, foltis eleganter wariegatis. Hort. Edin. 
The r Maple, with ſtrip'd Leaves, commonly called, 
ip'd Sycomore. | 
campeſtre minus. C. B. The common or 


4. Actr Virginianum, folio majore, ſubtus argenteo, 


ſupra viridi ſplendente. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian flower- 


ing Maple. LL 
5. Acer Americanum, folio majore, ſubtus argenteo, ſupra 


viridi ſplendente, floribus multis coccineis. The American 


flowering Maple, with larger Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers. 
6. Ackx maximum, foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis, Vir- 


ginianum. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Aſh-leav'd Maple. 


7. AcER platanoides. Munt. The Norway Maple, 
with Plane; tree - leaves. By 


8. Act platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatis. The 


ſtrip'd Norway Maple. 


9. Acer major, folio rotundiore minus laciniato, an Opa- 


lus Ttalorum. Raii Hift. The greater Maple, with Leaves 


leſs cut, called Opalus in Tah. 


10. Acxx trifolia. C. B. P. Three-leav'd Maple of 


Montpelier. | | 

11. Acxx Cretica. P. Ap. Exot. g. Cretan Maple. 

12. Acer Orientalis, bedere folio. T. Cor. Eaſtern 
Maple, with an Lvy-leaf. 


Theſe Trees are eaſily propagated by ſowing the Seeds, Sort 


ſoon after they are ripe, in an open Bed of common Earth, 
covering them about half an Inch thick with ſandy light 
Earth : the Spring following they will appear above 
Ground, and, if kept clear from Weeds, will grow above 


à Foot high the firſt Summer: the Michaelmas following 
_ (if they are thick in the Seed-bed) you may take out a Part 


of them, and tranſplant into a Nurſery, in Rows at three 
Feet Diſtance, two Feet aſunder in the Rows; in 
which Place they may remain three or four Years, when 
they will be large enough to plant out for good. 

If the Seeds of any of the Sorts of Maple are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they rarely come up the ſame 


Tear, and many times do not grow; fo that the ſureſt 


ig them is, to ſow the Seeds as ſoon as 
| » _ ö : 

any Diſtance, it will be to put them 
, whereby their growing Quality will be pre- 
he ff is very proper to make Plantations near 
he Sea, or to ſhelter ſuch Plantations of Trees as'are too 
nearly ſituated thereto. This Tree'thrives, and refiftx the 
Ipray is uſually blown from the Sea, better 


h 
noſt other Trees do. The variegated Sort is 
from Seeds of the ſame Kind: moſt of the Plants 


— 
raiſe 


Maple is too well known to need any 
Account, it being a common Tree in 
edge-rows in moſt Parts of England: it is raiſed in the 
ſame manner with the former. n ns. -- 
The Virginian flowering Maple was raiſed from Seeds, 
which were brought from Yirginia many Years fince-by 
Mr. Jobn Tradeſcant, in his Garden at South Lambeth near 


 Vaux-hall, and ſince, in the Gardens of the Bi of 
London at Fulbam, where it has flower d for ſeveral Years, 


and produces ripe Seeds, from whence ſeveral Trees have 
been raiſed : it mae 3% open ee ic 
young Branches early in the » giving them a little Stic 
at a Joint ; by which means ill have taken ſufficient 

Root by that time Twelve-months, to be tranſplanted our. 
They require a Situation a little defended from the North- 
eaſt Winds, eſpecially while young : and it delights in a 
moiſt light Soil, in which it will thrive much better than in 


dry Ground, and will produce more Flowers, and better 


flowers in the Beginning of 


ripe | 
ſhould be faw'd ; for are * 
Feen . 
The other flowering Maple was ſent from America to 
Sir Charles Vager, and flouriſhed ſeveral Tears in his cu- 
rious Garden at Par ſons- Green near Fulbam. The Flowers 
of this Kind come out in very large Cluſters, and furround 
the younger Branches, ſo as to appear at a ſmall Diſtance 
covered with them. ThisTree is now become pretty plenty 
in ſome of the curious Nurſeries near London, fo that the 
former Sort is not ſo much eſteemed, being leſs beautiful. 
The Aſh-leav*d Maple is a very ftrong ſhooting Tree, 
and is in Virginia one of the largeſt Trees of this Kind. 
It muſt be planted in Places not too 8 to 
violent Winds, it being ſubject to ſplit th. This 
Tree ripens Seeds very well in England, by which means 
it is eafily propagated, or by laying down the Branches (as 
directed for the flowering Maple). 3 
mee large 
Size, equalling the other Maple for Bulk, and I beli 
will anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, for ſheltering Plantations 
near the Sea; and is by far the handſomer Tree near an 
Habitation : for the greater Maple is very ſubject to exſude 
a ſweet clammy j uice from the Pores of the Leaves, 
which lodges upon the Surfaces thereof, and thereby 
entices vaſt ities of Inſects, which eat the Leaves 
full of Holes, and render them very unſightly. | 
The Norway Maple has a milky Juice, fo that 
few Inſects care to prey thereon z by which means the 
Leaves are ſeldom eaten or defaced. This Tree is alſo 
raiſed by Seeds, of which it affords great Quantities ; 
which riſe and grow gradually, as well as the common 


It alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which, if 
. the Autumn, ſoon after the Leaves are fallen, 
will take Root as well as 1 ſo that 
this being the moſt expeditious Me propagating 
ti Tres, i ety paced by ll Prom: 
The variegated Kind is propagated by inoculating a 
Bud of the ſtrip*d Kind 24 of the plain Sort, tho” 
I am not at preſent ſure whether it will take upon any other 
Sort of Maple, not having made the Experiment; but I 
believe it can ſcarce fail. Moſt, if not all the other Sorts 

of Maples, take very well upon each other. 
There is another Sort of Maple, which is very common 
in Virginia, and is known by the Name of the Sugar 
Maple ; 
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of the Archipelago, from whence Doctor T ournef 
their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they are 
z but theſe are very rare in England. Theſe 


propagated by Seeds, in the ſame 
other Kinds, and are all hardy 
to bear the open Air in England. | 


Beech for all Uſes of the Turner, Diſhes, Cups, 


Trenchers, and Bowls ; and when it abounds with Knots : 


(as it very often doth), it is highly eſteemed by the Joiners 
for Inlayings, &c. and alſo, for the Lightneſs of the 
Wood, is often employ*d by thoſe that make Muſical In- 


Requeſt far Tables, c. 


ACETOSA [of Acetoſus, eager, four, L.] Sorrel, fo 
called of the Anglo-Saxon jun, 8 


The Characters are; | | 
The Plant agrees with the Dock in all its Charaders, 
and only differs in having an acid Taſte. A 


| The Species are; | | : 
1. Aerros A pratenſis. C. B. The Common or Mea- 
- Hs ah | 


2. AczTosa Muſcovitica fterilis. M. H. The Northern 
| barren Sorrel. oy 7 | 
$+ AcxTosa rotundifolia bortenfis. C. B. The Round- 
leav'd or French Sorrel. > 

4. AczTosa faliis criſpis. C. B. P. Sorrel with curled 
Leaves. | 


5. ActToOsSA montana maxima. C.B.P. Greateſt Moun- 

6. ActTosa Pyrenaica, anguſtiſimo & longiſſimo folio. 
— ht Pyrenean Sorrel, with very long narrow 
Leaves. : f 

7. AckrosA montana, lato ari rotundo folio. Bocc. 
Muſ. 1 Sorrel, with a broad Arum- leaf. Ma. 

8. ActToSA montana pumila, fagopyri folio. Bocce. Mu. 
Dwarf Mountain Sorrel, Lich a . 

9. ActTosa tuberoſa radice. C. B. P. Sorrel with a 
tuberoſe Root. . 

10. Aczros A calthe folio, peregrina. C. B. P. Foreign 


of that Country 
the Norway Maple 


-15. ACETQ&A ci falio, Neagok, 


F Fortunatis. Pluk. Almag 


yet, when ſown in Gardens, will praduce fair 


The Timber of the common Maple is far ſuperior to the 


ſtruments; and for the Whiteneſs of its Wood, is in great 


well ; therefore they 


AC 


. 13: AcET03A,arvrnfis lanceolata. C. B. P. 124. Sheeps 


14. AczTosa lancolata angufifolia elatior. Mer. * 
Taller narrow-leav'd. ſpear. pointed Sorreh, FO 
p. G. Neg- 


16. AczT0sA Americana,  faliis. 1 is pediculis de- 
natis. CB. P. American Sorel; with Leaves growing on 


pe 1 retundifolia regu 5 Eberacenſts, i in 
mal en pan Me: Oren mh a 

18. AcETOSA 2 er 2 2 
cho but ſmall in che Fields, 
and is the ſame Sort which l eee n 
Gardens. It muſt be ſown e ſhady 


Leaf, from the Fortunate 


4 


The firſt of theſe Sorts, 


"This is the 


Uſe ; it is alſo a medicinal Plant, and ka yo, 
ing in any. good Garden: it is à great Runner at 
Root, by which means it is eaſily propagated, and muſt 
be planted at a large Diſtance, a Foot ſquare at legft : it 
„ than the other two 


The fourth Sort of Sorrel is a Variety from the common | 
Sort, which often ariſes from the ſame Seeds, as do | 


0 


cultivated, except in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
riety : theſe may be propagated by, ſowing their Seed 
on a Bed of light Earth in March; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe to each other, they 
ſhould be thinned : but they do not bear i 
ſhould be ſown where they 
are deſigned to remain. In June theſe Plants will flower, 
and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſeventeenth Sort grows wild in Yorkfoire, and 
ſeveral other Northern Counties of England and Scotland, 
from whence it is often procured for the ſake of Variety; 
but it doth not thrive well in the Southern Parts: it ſhould 
have a ſhady Situation, and a moiſt ſtrong Soil. 


Sorrel, with a Marigold-leaf. The ei Sort will grow to the Height of twelve 
11. AczTosA lucida, folio atriplicis H. R. Par. or fourteen Feet, and become woody, ſo as to have the 
Shining Sorrel, with Orach-leaves. 7 of a Tree. This is preſerved in Green-houſes 
12. Aczros A major Italica, ſemine rotundiore & glo- i Perſons who are curious in collecting Exo- 
merato. H. R. Par. Greater 1talian Sorrel, with a round may be eaſily propagated by | eo 
glomerated Seed. * dy 3 | Cuttings 


ACETOSEL.L.A. Vide Orxys. 


ACHILLEAA ; . e. 6. Millefohum. 


ACINOS, Stone-or Wild Baſil. - 
The Characters are; | 
It bath Loves lite thoſe of the leffer Bel: the Cup of 
the Flower is oblong and farrow'd : the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Bunches, on the Top of little Footftalks, which 
| ariſe from between the Fooiftalk of the Leaf, and the Stalk 
of the Plants, in which ĩt _—_ from Serpyllum. 6 

Species are; 
1. Acinos maltis. J. B. Wild Baſil. | 
2. Act pulcre ſpecies. 7. B. Broad - leav· d Auſtrian 
Wild Bail. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very common on dry arable 
Land ini many Parts of England, but eſpecially 2 
or chaky Hills: it is an annual Plant, ſowing itſelf, and 


n early in the S This is not cultivated in 
4 gut h „ on a good Soil; but 
it may be in a dry poor Soil, by ſowing the 
Seeck as ſoon as they are ripe. This Plant hath been 
brought to the Markets by the Herb-women for the 


Mountain 
— | in curious Botanic Gar- 


| The fecond Sort is 
dens 3 bur is a Plant of no cpm ora 


_ © ACINUS, or ACINI, by grad dentin is uſed not 
for the Grape-ſtone, but the Grape itſelf, as Co/umella, Cum 
eſſeris vinacea, —Sarpak acinis celantur. It is commonly 
0 tor thoſe ſmall wing in Bunches, after the 
manner of Grapes, as the OR, Liguſt rum, &c. | 


ACONITUM, Wolf „bane [ Axtvilar, which ſome 
derive of 4xcrn, a Well-ſtone or Rock, becauſe it grows 
on bare rocky or ſtony Places ; others of a and xcrs, 
Duſt, becauſe it grows n others of KR ax: 
a Dart, becauſe the Barbarians uſed to dawl their Darts 


it haſtens Death]. The Exgliſb call it Welfare, of 
the Anglo-Saxon yul ꝓey-bana. 
The Characters are; _ 

It bath circumſcrib d roundiſh divided Leaves: the Flow- 
ers confiſt of four Leaves, which are ſhaped like a Monk's 
Hood : 
more Pods, which contain ſeveral reugh Seeds : 
Part of theſe Species are deadly Poiſon. 

The Species are ; 

1. AconiTUM lycoFonum luteum. '6 B. The yellow 
poiſonous Wolfs- bane. 

2. ACONITUM luteum majus, ampliore caule, ampliori- 
buſque foliis. Dad. The largeſt yellow Wolf 's-bane. 

3. ACONITUM cæruleum, five napellus 2. C. B. The 
large blue Wolt*s-bane, or Monk's-hood. 

4. AconiTuM ſalutiferum, five authora. c B. The 

H. R. Par. 


 wholſome Wolt's-bane. 

5. Acoxiruu pyramidale multiflorum. 
Large blue pyramidal Wolf's-bane, or Monk's-hood. 
6. AconiTUM cœruleo- Pur pureum, fore maximo, ſive 
napellus 4. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with a very large blue 


napellus 1. flore ex caruleo & albo 
Wolt's-bane with blue and white 


the maſt 


-- Flower. 


7. ACOXITUM ſe 
variegato. C. B. P. 
ſtrip'd Flowers. 

8. AconITuM ceruleum minus, ſive napellus minor. 
C. B. P. Leſſer Wolf's-bane, with blue Flowers. 


| Wolt's-bane with a 


7.0 . Eaftern Wolf's-bane, with a larg 


there with; others of & , to accelerate, becauſe 


each of theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by three or 


AC 


9. AconiTuM come f , foliis . CBP. 


il 283. Narrow-leav'd Wolf*s bane, with — Heads 


10. AconrTuM coma inflexa, foliis latroribus. Tourn. 


Broad-leavd Wolf*s-bane, with inflex*d Heads. 


t. Aconrrum * coma, maximum. C. B. P. 


Wolf"s-bane with the largeſt inflex'd Heads. 


12. AconiTuM ſeu napellus 1. flore refs GB. P. 


be $s-bane with a roſe-coloured Flower 


Aconrrum ſeu napellus 1. , v albs. c. B. P. 
Wolf*s-bane with'a white Flower. 


14. AcontTua ſeu 1. flore ex cerules & alle 


variegato. C. B. P. Wolf"s-bane with a Flower vaiie- 


gated from blue to white. 
15. ACONTTUM n C. B. P. 


Wolf s- bane with a violet · coloured Flower. 


16. Acoxrrun purpureum, ; a 
Ii [en napellus 3. 


17. Acontrum cerulewm minus, foe nopellus minor. 
C. Z. P. Leſſer blue Aconite or Wolf s-b ane. 
18. AconiTua cærnles- parpureum, flore. — foe 

4. C. B. P. per e e 


9 Flower. 
.. AconiTuM coco orientale, flore fore mages ab. 
large white 
Moſt of theſe Kinds of Wolf's-bane ** 
Alps or Pyrenean Mountains, where (it is reported) the 
Huntſmen, who hunt the Wolves, dip their Arrows into 
the Juice of theſe Plants, which renders the Wounds given 


with theſe Arrows mortal. They are moſt of them 
noxious to have a Place in Gardens which are much 


of this Plane. A late Inftance of this hath been publiſh 
in the Philoſophical TranſaHions, where there is 
count of ſome unſkilful Perſon gathering 
this (early in the Spring, when the Plant was newly riſen 
— inſtead of Celery ; and putting them into 
a Sallad, two Perſons were poiſon'd ng 290-6 
whom wos with great Difficulty ſaved. 


Faly, and are increaſed by parting the Roots in Autumn; 
but muſt have a more open the 

The wholſome Kind is rarely to be met with in the 
Engliſh Gardens, altho* it is equally as hardy as any of 
the other Sorts : this is increaſed as the other Sorts ; but 
requires a looſer Soil than they do: this is ſometimes 
uſed in Phyſic, and is ſuppoſed to be an Antidote to the 
Poiſon of the Wolt*s-bane. | 

The fifth Sort of Wolf*s-bane is very common in al- 
moſt all old Gardens, and is uſually known by the Name of 
Monk's-hcod, the Flower reſembling a Frier's Cowl, from 
whence it had that Name : the Flowers of this Kind are 


commonly brought to Market in May, to furniſh Flower- 


pots for Chimneys. The Roots of this Plant increaſe 
abundantly, ſoon over-running a large Piece of Ground ; 
therefore ſhould be confined in ſome abje& Part of the 
Garden, or planted under Trees, it being very hardy, and 


growing in almoſt every Scil or Situation. 


All theſe Kinds of Wolf's-bane are great Ornaments 


to a large Garden, and many of them will thrive in the 


| mags Lag Gi 5 
ants will grow, eſpecially twelfth, 
8 x pcs ond which are ex- 
tremely hardy, and greatly multiply 1 
a few Plants of each Sort will, in a few Years, produce a 
great Stock. The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Roots is 
at Michaelmas, when the Roots are in an unactive 
State; for ſoon after that time they begin to put out 
new Roots, and early in the Spring the Plants will 

above-ground ; when it will be too late to — — 


them; for although they will often grow if removed at 


that Seaſon, yet | Bay randy flower the ſame Year, and 
will make very little Increaſe at the Root. 

Some of the Sorts with blue Flowers will grow to the 
Height of three or four Feet ; but thoſe with yellow 
Flowers uſually grow much higher ; and the Eaſtern Kind 
with white Flowers, I have ſeen upwards of As. + 


„„ een 


reer YU a ww" 
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to flower in 


' ACONITUM HYEMALE, orWinterWolf*s-bane. 

I be Characters are; 

The Leaves are like tho of the Wolf s-bane : the 

in the Centre of the Leaves ) 
th Stamina 


made it a 


4 Ti fs c he erticft Flowers in che Spring, fin 


ACORUS, Calamus 88 Ruſh. 8 
The CharaFers are; 
n 4 Spike, ſhap'd like @ 1 


each Flower has fix Petals, which are obtuſe -% © 256.2] 


with fix Stamina, which are longer than the Petals: in the 
2 tyle, A 


. 


is, 
1. Acokus vers, C. B. The eve Acorus of the 


ACRIVIOLA [of Acer, ſharp, and Viele, Violet, 
i. e. ſharp wg 2 called 1 »—<f Indicuss, 


The Characters are; 


he Lane we A and -elund ihe. 


nately : the Stalks are trailing : the Cup of the Flower is 
quinguefid : the Flowers confiſt of five Leaves, which are 


in form of a Violet : the Seeds are roundiſh and rough, 


three of them ſucceeding each Flower. 


There are five Varieties of this Plant in the Engl; 


Gardens; viz. 
Creks. 


2. Aczrvio.a fore ſulphuree. Boerh. The leſſer or 


yellow Indian Creſs. 


3. AczivioLa maxima odorata. Boerb. The 8 
Indian Creſs. e 


4. AcRIVIOLA maxima h—_ flore ſulpbures. Boerb. 
The great yellow Indian Cres. 


5. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, flore The 
double Naſturtium, or Indian won for — great 

The four firſt Sorts are commonly ſow'd in Merch or 
April, in a good Soil, and warm Situation: they are 
great Climbers, and ſhould have an 
run upon, to their lying upon the Ground, which 
is apt to rot erer 
and continue all e the Froſt comes, which ſoon deſtroys 
whole Plant, unleſs ag omg The — 


by planting Cuttings in any of the — Ar and 
e it being very ſub- 


. AczivioLa. Frid. Cef. J. 935. The leger Indian ra 


AD 


t too cloſe, or if it hath too much 
Water in Winter; but muſt be intirely kept from Froſts. 
This Plant, if confined in Pots fill'd with poor Soil, 


will be leſs ſubject to ramble, and much more productive 


of Flowers ; whereas if it is planted in the full Ground, 
or ported in a rich Mould, it will extend its Branches to 
a great Diſtance, and the Flowers will be very thinly 
— upon the Plant, fo that che greateſt Beauty of the 
lant, which conſiſts in the nber of its Flowers, is 
loft. The Flowers of this Kill 


e much better to gar- 
niſh Diſhes than thoſe of the fingle ; bur, for Uſe, the 


ſingle is preferable to this in Sallads, of a warmer 
Taſte; as is obſerved of all ſingle Flowers, that they are 

le to the double of the ſame Kinds, for medicinal 
or other Uſes, as being much ſtronger in Smell and Taſte ; 
for the Multiplicity of Perals deprive the Flowers of the 
1 contained the Eſſence 
0 Flower 


This Genus of Plants is by Dr. Tournefort named Car- 
damindum ; but Dr. Linneus has altered the Name to 
Tr ap.cohim, the other two Names being compounded : 
nd he gas tame tee Packs: however, there is 
no doubt but the great and lefier Sorts are diſtin&t, tho? 
the different Colours of the Flowers ſhould be excluded. 


ADHATODA, The Malabar Nur. 
| ' The rue are; 
The Leaves grow oppo fre : the Cup of the Flower is 
— and confi of one Leaf: the Flower . 
lous, of an anomalous Figure, and confifts of two Lips: 
is crooked, and & mths is foe of as 
is divided into three Segments, and 
ruit, 2 


the 
Arch : the under Lip 
bangs downward: the Ovarium becomes the 


is in form of a Club, and is divided into two Cells, in 
| which are contained flat heart-ſhaped Seeds, 


There are but ewo Species of this Plant hoon 
preſent ; which are, 


I. Seren, Zolenfum. . ZL. The common 
Malabar Nut. | 


THE nilmjer'd Meek folio ſaligno, flore 1 5 Boerb. 


into a ſeparate Pot filled with rich Earth, and may 
main abroad in a ſheltered Situation until Michae 
when they muſt be removed into the Stove. Theſe P 
require much Water, eſpecially in Summer. 

ADIANTHUM,; Ti e. Maidenhair. 

The Species are; 
1. AptanTHUM foliis coriandri. C. B. P. TI 
, with Leaves like Coriander. 
2. Avrantaok Scoticum majus, coriandri folio. Tourn. 
Gieathr Scotch Maidenhair, with a Coriander-leaf. 

3. ADIANTHUM gcoticum minus, olio obtuſo, altius 
inciſo. Tourn. Leſſer Scotch ir, with an obtuſe 
Leaf, deeply cut in. 

4. ADtanTruM Americanem. cu. — 
hair of RE == 


have taken Root; afterward they may be OE 
re- 

Imas, 

lants 


medicinal Uſe; tho the 
the Markets with 


Sire of the old Roots, which the French call Cayeux. 


conſiſt of many Leaves, which are 


The firſt Sort is a Nati in the South Parts of France, 
and in the Mediterranean, where it grows on Rocks, 

old Ruins, from whence it is brought into England, for 
ſmaller Leaves of Fern are ſome- 


times impoſed on 


erbs z but as the true Sort is nat to 
be obtained freſh in England, the ſurer way is to get 


it from ſome knowing Druggiſt, who imports it from 
Abroad. 


it was originally into Europe, and is 


by curious Perſons in thei Gardens. 
| in the Stoves in 
CEP MAE vary 2 


merly 
der Plant; but it 


ADNATA, ADNASCENTLA, are 
ſets, which are from the Roots of the 
Narciſſus, Hyacinth, &c. which in two Years grow 


" ADONIDIS HORTTL, 5. e. the Gardens of Adonis, 
are Plants, Flowers, &c. in Pots or Caſes, ſet on the 


Outſides of Windows, in Balconics, &c. 8 
Apontis, or FL OS ADONIS, Bird'seye, or 
IT ble Garacters are; k 


The Leaves are like Fennel, or Chamomile : the Flowers 


expanded in form of a 

Roſe : the' Seeds are colleFed into Heads. 
There are but four Varieties of this Plant to be met 
| with in the Englif Gardens; wiz. 
1. Apenis bortenfis, flore minore atro- 


The common red Bird's-eye. | i 
2. ADonIs is, flore luteo, foliis longioribus. C. B. 1 


The long-leav'd yellow Bird's-eye. 
3. Abos fylveſtris, fore phenices, 


6 
272 ow ln Sept 
gioribus. C. B. P. Adonis Flower, or Hos 8 


4. Aponis hellebori radice, buphthalmi fore. H. I. 
The Hellebore-rooted Pheaſant's- eye, commonly called, 
The Fennel-leav*d black Hellebore. 


The third Sort is very common in Exgland, and is 


ſown in open Borders as an annual flowering Plant to adorn 
Gardens : the beſt time to ſow it is in Auguſt, ſoon after 


the Seeds are ripe, when it rarely fails to grow, and is 
very hardy, ſeldom being hurt by Cold. 1 
Theſe Plants will flower in June and July, and the 
Seeds will ripen ſoon after ; but. thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring, very often fail to grow, or at leaſt remain till 
June or July before they , fo that they ſeldom pro- 
duce good Seeds the ſame Year, and rarely live over the 
Winter after flowerin , | 
The firſt Sort grows wild in ſome Parts of England, 
particularly near the River Medway, about three Miles 
above Rochefter Bridge; but this is ſeldom ſown in 
Gardens. | | 

The yellow Sort is uncommon in England, and only 
to be found in ſome curious Gardens. This makes a 


pretty Diverſity with the former, and muſt have the 


ſame Culture. 
The fourth Sort is ſtill more rare than any of them ; 


or three Years before they blow, but the Off - ſets will 
flower the ſucceeding Spring; but theſe Roots ſhould not 
be parted oftener than every third Tear; and then they 
ought not to be divided into very ſmall Off- ſets, which 


Atmoſphere and Air. 


under Part of which is tubulous, 


radexte.. C. B. © 


Perſons, by thoſe who, ſupply Flo 


ETHER [Al, of dale, 
ſome of the Antients havi 
Nature of Fire] : It is | 
ſubtile Matter or Medium, much finer 
elf, which commences Limits 
ſphere, and poſſeſſes the whole heavenly 


AGERAT UM. 
The Characters are; 


It bath à per ſonated Flower confifting of 


divided into two Lips, the upper one 
and the under one into three Parts: the Piſtil 
from the Flower-cup, afterwards become 
branaceous Fruit, into two 
W many ſmall Seeds. 


of Cud-weed, and 

Flowers coming out at the ſetting on of the Footſtalks. 

4. ActraTuu Americanum 

folio, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houft. 
geratum, 


grows 
and has been uſed in ſome Parts of England to make 
Edgings for Borders; but near London, where the Soil 
„„ 
tain thi t. It in 3 bu 
The other three Sorts were diſcovered in Ameri 
Seeds of Plants into Zurope. The Seeds 
three Sorts muſt be ſown on an hot-bed in the Spri 
when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they be 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 
them until they have taken Root, after 
have Air and Water in proportion to the Seaſon, and 
In 


UM 


F 
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Warmth of the Bed, in which they are placed. 


placed 
Stove, will 
be 1 


FL 


4 —_— or wor Br under the Genus of 
tarmica, where it is placed by Tournefort, to whi 
it properly belongs. 

| - | AGNUS 


* 1 

AG _ 
 AGNUS CASTUS. ide vr. 
AGRIFOLIUM. Fide Aquilioni 


= 


mony, Axrimonia, 
The 3 5 


The Lerer are rough, bir, gag and grow alter 
00 ) confiſts 


: af, which is divided inte : the Flowers 
1 e in ig ike, 

| „4. 

0 d 


2. Anion odexate, Comer. The ſweet· imelling 
3. Aciixonta minor, flore albo. H. Cath. Leſſer 
 Agrimony, with a white Flower. * 

4. Aontuonta orientalis bumilis, radice craſiſima 


| 5 ey gg & denſam congeſto. T. Cor. 


Agrimony, with thick creeping Roots, 
and the Fruit in tort thick Spikes. FH 
The firlt theſe Sorts-is common in the Hedges in 


Parts of England, and is the Sort commonly uſed 
| Meticine; but ſhould not be wanting in a Garden : it 
will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and is increaſed 


Roots in Autumn, or by ſowing the Seeds 


it is firſt, and ſeldom riſes above ten or twelve Feet high. 


* AGRIMONOIDES, Baſtard Agrimony. 

The CharaFers are; 3 
It bath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, 
which are placed in à circular Order, iſſuing out of the 
Diviſions of theFlower-cup ; but the Flower and the - 
cup are received into another Funnel-ſhaped Empalement, 
_ which is fringed. . The Flower-cup afterward becomes a 
Harp oval Fruit, which is enfolded in the outer Empale- 
ment, and contains, for the moſt part, a ſingle Seed. 
There 5 b 


8 Col. part 1. 143. 
This is a perennial Plant, which in its outward Appear- 
ance greatly reſembles Agrimony, but differs therefrom in 
its Flower; for which Reafon Dr. Toxrnefort has ſeparated 
it from the Aprimonies. It may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon after = 
are ripe for if they are kept out of the Ground ti 
Spring, are ſubjeft to miſcarry, or otherwiſe will 
remain in the Ground till the fo ing z whereas 
thoſe which are fown in Autumn, ſeldom fail to come 
up the next Spring. When the Plants appear, they will 

require no other Culture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, until the following Autumn, when they ſhould be 
_ tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
provided they are not placed under the Drip of Trees. 

The ſecond Year theſe Plants will produce Flowers, 
and the Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and may be part- 


ed in Autumn, if you are willing to propagate them that 
way. - 


The Agrimonoides is, by Dr. Linneus, joined to the 
Agrimonia under the Title of Arimonia foliis caulinis ter- 
natis, fruftibus glabris : but as Columns, and moſt other 
| Botaniſts, have it on account of the ſmooth Fruit, 
I have followed them here. 


- . * | A N 
AHOU IAI. 
The Characlers are; 


It bath a Funnel-fbaped Flower, confiftis one Leaf, 
and is divided into 5 12 of wk 


ſeveral Parts at the Top 1 my 
to . 


* | : B. e the Pointal, which it fixed like a 
GRIMONIA [of *Apytpzwr, becauſe it is good inner Part 
agginſ the ppl, 4. 6. the Faul of the Eyes), Aer Jill 


of © the Flomer, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, almoſt of @ Pear-ſhape, in which is incloſed a 
three-corner'd Nut. | : | 
This being the Indian Name of the Plant, Dr. Linn æn: 
has changed it to Thevetia, which is the Name of the 
Author who firſt deſcribed it z however, I ſhall continue 
1 under which it is at preſent more 
The Species are; | 


- 


; I, Anrovuai. Thev. Franc. AntarF. 66. | | 


2. AHoVAi nerii folio, flore late. Plum. Ahouai 


with an Oleand and a yellow Flower. 


Theſe two Plants grow in great Plenty on the Continent 
in the Southern Parts of America; but are leſs common 
in the Iſlands of America. The firſt of them grows to 

of our common Cherry- trees; the Leaves 


the Height 


| | | againſt eating of itz 
. of no Antidote to this Poiſon, nor 


they uſe the Wood of this Tree for Fuel; but they 
take the Kernel out of the Shell, into which put 
ſmall Stones, and then bore an Hole thro? each Shell, and 
ſtring them: theſe they tye about their Legs, to dance 
with, as is the Cuſtom of our Morris-dancers with Belk. 
The ſecond Sort is of much lower Growth than the 


The Fruit of this Tree is of a beautiful red Colour when 
ripe ; but the whole Plant abounds with a milky Juice, as 
the former, and I believe is = T3 


Air admitted to them, in proportion 


the Seaſon ; and when they have filled theſe ſmall Pots 


with their Rodts, they ſhould be turned out, and tranſ- 


| into other Pots of a Size, which muſt alſo 
e filled with freſh light Earth, and then ſhould be plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, — . water them frequent, 
ly, as alſo to admit Air under the Glaſſes every Day, in 
| jon to the Warmth of the Seaſon. When the 
Pas ave aro about a Foot high, 


ſhould have a 
larger Share of Air, in order to harden before the 
Winter ; but they ſhould not be wholly expoſed to the 


open Air the firſt Year, becauſe it will ftint their Growth. 
In the Winter theſe Plants ſhould be in a warm 
Stove, and during that Seaſon they ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be given to them 
in great Quantities in cold Weather, leſt it ſhould rot 
their Roots. In the following Spring theſe Plants ſhould 


de ſhifted again into other Pots, at which time you 


ſhould take away as much as conveniently can of 
the old Earth from their Roots, and afterwards cut off 
the decayed Fibres; then put them into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and if you have Conveniency to plunge 
them into a moderate Hot-bed' of Tanners Bark, it will 
121 taking new Root. In June follow- 
ing theſe Plants ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees, * 
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ſubtile, homogeneous, 
damental Ingredient of the Atmoſpherical Air, and that 


a a ſolid Body; for it is found by 
the Air condenſes and contracts itſelf ſo much the more, 


. Alr confifts, may be rabuted 
to two Kinds; viz. | 

1. The Matter of Light or Fire, which is continually 
flowing into it from the heavenly Bodies. 


2. Thoſe numberlefs'Partcles, which in form either 


the ſolar, ſubterraneous, or culinary Fi 


Elementary Air, or Air properly ſo called, is a certain 
elaſtic Matter, the Baſis or fun- 


which gives it the Denomination. 
Air therefore may be conſider d in two ref] either 
as it is an univerſal Aſſemblage, or Chaos, of all kinds of 


Bodies; or as it is a Body endued with its own proper | 


Qualities. 


1. That there is Fire contain'd in all Air is demonſtra- 


ble, in that it is evident, that there is Fire exiſting in all 
Bodies; and to this Fire it is that Air ſeems to owe all 
its Fluidity ; and were the Air totally diveſted of that 
Fire, it is more than pri 


yExperiments, that 


the leſs Degree of Warmth it has; and, on the contrary, 

itſelf the more, according as the Heat is greater. 

2. In reſpect of Exhalations, Air may be ſaid to be 

2 ollection of all kinds gf Bodies; for there 

are no Bodies but what Fire will render volatile, and di- 

ſperſe into Air; even Salts, Sulphurs, and Stones, na 
and Gold itſelf, tho the heavieſt and moſt fixed of 


* F389 
F * 
TH 


Ai 1 
Spirits to 88 Degrees in a Thermome- 
and yet, EB oak SR i 
fall again in a few Minutes no leſs than 20 or 30 


: 
] 


5 


FE? 


ve an 
Engliſþ Mile high; and even the white ones, in fair 
Weather, are rarely found to be more than three quarters | 


it would coaleſce into is i 


poſſible 
gree of Heat will be in any gi ti 
even tho we know ever ſo well the Places and 


Bodies, are convertible into Vapours by a large Burning- being 


| glaſs, and are carried on high. 


Thoſe floating Particles, thus raiſed from terreſtrial 


Bodics, are moved and agitated by the fiery Particles 


divers Ways, and are diffuſed thro the whole Atmo- 


ſphere. __ „ 
Of the Matters thus raiſed in the Atmoſphere, thoſe 


which come from fluid Bodies, are properly called Va- 


pours, and thoſe from ſolid or dry ones, Exhalations. 


The Cauſe of this Volatility and Aſcent is the Fire, 
without which all Things would fall immediately down 


towards the Centre of the Earth, and remain in eternal 


Reſt. 


Thus, if the Air be full of Vapours, and the Cold ſuc- 
ceeds, theſe Vapours before diſperſed are congregated 
and condenſed into Clouds ; and thus fall back again 
into the Form of Water, Rain, Snow, or Hail. 

From the time of the Entrance of the Spring till 
Autumn, the Evaporation is conſtant; but then it begins 
to fail, and in the Winter ceaſes, to lay up freſh Matter 
for the coming Seaſon. 

And thus ir is that froſty Winters, by congealing the 
Waters, and by covering the Earth with a Cruſt, and thus 
W the Exhalations, make a fruitful Summer. 


this ſeems to be the Reaſon why in ſome Coun- 


tries, where the Winter is ſeverer than ordinary, the Spring 
is more than ordinary fruitful: for in ſuch Places the Ex- 
halations being pent up a long time, are diſcharged in the 


do an 
artificial Wind, raiſed by the Fall of Waters, to do the 
Office of the other Air. 
The Air may likewiſe ſome Alterations by 
means of its Motion: thus a briſk Wind leſſens the Preſ- 


Now, conſidering | 
> mage pon 8 
iable to change, it muſt needs a great Influence on 
vegetable Bodies, 


Air 


= * 


the ſtilleſt 


fl 


j 
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all the Actions t 
Air conſider d in itſelf, or that properly 
Blades the Fire and Exhalations contain'd in the 


is what we properly mean by Air. | 

To define the Nature of it would be extremely difficult, 

inaſmuch as its intimate Affections are unknown to us: 
all we know is. 


1. That Air is naturally an homogeneous fimilar Body. 


2. Thar it is fluid. | 

3- That it is heavy. 

4. That it is elaſtic. l 5 

5. That it rarefies by Fire, and contracts by Cold. 

6. That it is comprehenſible by a Weight laid thereon, 
and riſes, and reſtores itſelf upon a Removal of the ſame: 
all which Circumſtances ſhould incline it to coaleſce into 


a Solid, if Fire were wanting. 


the one, e. g. being dry, and the other moiſt. . | 

Hence, 4 Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, it is, that as the Par- 
ticles of permanent Air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer 
Bodies, than thoſe of tranſient Air or Vapour, true Air is 
more ponderous than Vapour, and a moiſt Atmoſphere 
lighter than a dry one. 36 by 

But this real Air no-where conſiſts in its Purity ; but 
that Air which concerns us, and the Properties and Effects 


Lal} 


8 


together with a Force equal to an hundred Pounds Weight, 
and require the Strength of two ſtrong Perſons to pull 
them aſunder; which, as ſoon as ever the Air is let into 


31 


1 
: 


cumambient Atmoſphere, there is a third Matter, which 


gives way to an 


body 

thence 

Bodi 

hkewiſe enſily proved: for that the Air is heavy, follows 
from its being a Body, Weight being an eſſential Pro- 


again, will fall aſunder by the mere Weight of the 
Hemiſphere. E ” DN” 


The Elements of all Bodies are as heavy as the Elements 


of Gold in point.'of Weight, 
ariſes only from the particular Surface which thoſe Parti- 
cles acquire in the Contexture: thus, if Gold be beaten 


very thin Leaves, it will ſwim in Water, or be carried 
by i ; ſo that it does not „that the 
Particles of Air are more than of Gold. 


2 K 


As to the Uſe and Effects of this Preſſure of the Air, 
the Weight of the whole incumbent Air is ſuch as enables 
it to ſuſtain the Mercury in the Torricellian Tube to the 
Height of 28 Inches, and Water to that of 32 Feet: 
but the Weight or Gravity of the Air is continually 


and Experiments made in different Places neceſſarily vary 
in regard of the different Heights of the Places, * 


by Differences of Air ariſing therefrom: and ſo the Mer- 


cury in a Barometer is found to deſcend a Fourth- part of 
an Inch for every 100 Feet of Aſcent. 15 

Air therefore may be conſider d as an univerſal 
culum or Cover, which by its Weight keeps all terre - 
ſtrial Bodies down, and hinders them from flying off. 
4. The Air is claſtic. Elaſticity is a Quality where- 


Space or Figure. And by ihis Quality, the Air is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from „ en, cat _ 
| ire 


exerted by every Particle of Air; and thus ſtrives againſt 


10000, and at laſt into 13679 times its 8 


appear capable 
be deſtroy d or diminiſh*d : for Mr. 
Experiments to diſcover how 


A 1 


Fire nor Exhalations appearing to be elaſtic, at leaſt in 
any notable Degree. +, + We nt; 

© That there is duch a Quality in the Air, is evident from 
| Experiments z and this Property is i 


from it. A Bladder full blown being fqueez'd in the 


Hand, the included Air may be ſenſibly perceived to re- 
ſiſt the Touch; ſo that upon ceaſing to compreſs it, the 
Cavities or Impreſſions, which — Surface, 
are immediately expanded again, | 

_ Alfo thin Glaſs Bubbles, or Bladders full of Air, and 
exactly cloſed, and put inta the Receiver of an Air-pump, 
the Air being exhauſted out of the Receiver, the Glaſs 


Bubbles fly in Pieces by the Force of the Air included 


in them. | oy 

Again, if a Bladder quite flaccid, - having but a very 
little Quantity of Air included in it, be put into a Re- 
ceiver, and the Air exhauſted out of the Receiver, the 
+ aim egy pong is exhauſted, till it be quite 


This Mie, cr Endeavour to expand itſelf; is always 


an equal Endeavour of the ambient Particles of Air : but 
„ dy ny means to be weaken'd, 
es * . 


it immediately diffuſes itſelf into a vaſt Extent. 


This Power or Property of the Air does not ſeem to 


have any Limits aſſigned it. Mr. Boyle, by ſeveral Ex- 


periments, dilated it firſt into g times its Space, then into 
31, then into 60, then into 150; afterwards it was 
brought to dilate into 8000 times its Space, then into 


Ks own expanſive Force, without any Help of Fire. 

From theſe i and many others, it | 
that the Air we breathe near the Surface of the is 
compreſs d by its own Weight into at leaſt 13679 Parts 
of the Space it would poſſeſs in vacuo: and if the ſame 
Air be condenſed by Art, the Space it will occupy, when 
moſt dilated, will be as 505000 to 1, to that which it 
poſſeſſes when condenſed : and Dr. Wallis fi 


we are far from knowing the utmoſt it is capable of. 
Nor does this Power by any means to 
133 

g Air, brought to the 
he could reduce it to in his 


greateſt Degree of Expanſion 


Air-pump, would retain its Spring, and could never ob- 


ſerve any ſenſible Diminution ; altho* the Air was clogg d 
ſome Months with a Weight that one would admire how 
it ſhould ſupport one Moment. : 

It is, indeed, a wonderful Property in Air, that it 
ſhould be capable of being contraſted and extended in- 
finitely : but, as hath been ſaid, it does not appear, by 
all the Experiments yet tried, that there are any Limits 


of its Compreſſion or Expanſion; but ſtill, by the Addi- 


tion of a new Weight, it will contract farther; and by 


raking the Weight away, will expand farther. 


This wonderful Property has given Occaſion to ſeveral 
learned Perſons to examine into the Structure of the Air, 


or Figure of its Particles, and to form ſome Conception 


or Idea as to the Structure of it. = 


Mr. Boyle conceives the Air to be a Congeries of minute 


Floſculi, all ſpringy, expanſible, and contractible; and 


ſuppoſes it to derive its elaſtic Force from its Structure, 
or the Form of theſe Floſeulf, which he reſembles to 


Fleeces of Wool: which, if ſeveral Fleeces be laid one 


upon another, and they be compreſs'd by the Hand, or 
any Weight, have an elaſtic Force, and upon the Re- 
moval of the Preſſure will riſe again. 

Others reſemble the Particles of the Air to the Springs 
of Watches coil'd up, and endeavouring to reſtore them- 
ſel ess . 

Others to very ſlender Wires of different Subſtances, 
Conſiſtences, Lengths, and Thickneſſes; in greater Curls, 
or leſs; nearer to, or remoter from each other, c. yet 
all continuing ſpringy, expanſible, and comprehenſible. 

Others compare them to thin Shavings of different 
Kinds of Wood, various in their Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs. 

Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders Air, as to the Effects alone, 
without concerning himſelf as to the Figure of its Parti- 
cles; and obſerves, that theſe aereal Particles exert certain 


* 


and all by 


uggeſts, that 


new 
they 
ſo 
* 
ſuch ling 
| ing Power, as 
being found in oder Bodies 
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5. Air rarefies by Fire, and contracts by Cold. 
The colder the Air is, the leſs Space it takes up and, 
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Heat, frequently burſts the Bottles. 
Perſons who have travelled the higheſt Moun- 
ir i in high Plates than 
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Effects as to 
dip; 
equal 


without any Change of Figure, and brittle Bodies without 


Air is a principal Cauſe of the Vegetation of Plants, 
an Inſtance of which we have from Mr. Ray, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſafions, of Lettice-ſeed, that was fown- in 
the Glaſs Receiver of the Air-pump, which was exhauſted 
and clear d from all Air, which grew not at all in eight 
Days time; whereas ſome of the ſame Seed that was 
ſown at the ſame time in the open Air, was riſen to the 
Height of an Inch and an half in that time; but the 
Air being let into the empty Receiver, the Seed grew 
up to the Height of two or three Inches in the Space 
of one Week. 5 

Another Inſtance of the Uſefulneſs of the Air in Ve- 
getation, is the Sedum, which will puſh out Roots with- 
out Earth and Water, and live for ſeveral Months: and 
ſome Sorts of Aloes, if hung up in a Room intirely 
ſecured from Froſts, will remain freſh for ſome Years, 
tho* they will ſenſibly loſe in their Weight, | 
| | | Air 


A 1 


Air 1 porous ani? ſpongy 
Parts of Plants, and being there contratted, women, 
itſelf 

_ IT alſo within the Bowel of the Earth, 
and by is Sub 
the Rarefaction o e of the Earth, and in the 
diſſ all Moiſture , entering into the 


wing along with it thoſe Salts contain'd either in tf, or 
ged in the Earth; which Salts or are altered 
according to the ſeveral Figures or Dimenfions of the 
different Serainers or Veſſels of thoſe ſeveral Plant which 
2 4 the tk e 


Tree 3 and by the fame kind ef Subtitty it Goes, by its 
| refreſiing Breezes, moderate — of the Tune 


Sb ſtance into 
: and as all the Aꝑitations in 


of 
he Contratiery e 


y. 1 — 
oots, or in n 7 — 
Sun (which is the Agent in Vegetation) up to 
= a Tree, kak, kn tet e 


in 
Air · veſſels 


a vibratory Motion 
in Plants, 


— Ofice of Lag: for the Air cotirain'd is 


them, ſometimes contracting, 2 


2 ber e nder ef Ar i V 


5 : 
bles, Tit oft gre Quits of An gs Ounce W 


tiſe of Vegetable Statics, where, he ſays; in the Expe- 
riments on Vines, the great tity of Air was viſible, 
which was continually aſcending thro the Sap in the 
Tubes; which manifeſtly ſhews What Plenty of it is taken 
in by Vegerabls and is perſpired off with the Sap thro* 


Experiments, as to an Apple- branch, 


"And De. Grew has obſerved, that the Pores are fo 
large in the Trunks of ſome Plants, as in the better Sort 
Ne 


. if Kuck ar T full of Holes with great Pins, ſo large 
22 very well to refecnble the n 
Ends of the Fingers, and Ball of the Hand. 

In the Leaves of Pines, they are likewiſe thro' a Glaſs 
a very elegant Shew, ſtanding almoſt *exaftly in Rank 
and File-thro* the Length of the Leaves. 
Whence it may be thought probable, that the Air 
freely enters Plants, not only with the p Fund of 
Nouriſhment by the Roots, but alſo thro” the Surface of 
their Trunks r Night, when they 

Lr e 


a likewiſe tells . dhe in alt thoſe 
ments that he tried to this NA 
Air enter d very lowly at the Bark of young Shoots 
22 Branches, but much more freely thro” old Bark ; 


iring thro* the Pores, aſſiſts in well enter the Roots with the Nourifhmen 
mentioned Treatiſe. ' | 


on the Air, among other Discher oo 


5 of ie rr Fa in which 
ing Fabien i d @ gives in 


f of Olk, nt gibt +: 


Incorporated into the Subſtance of Vegetables, 


Apricot-branch, Birch, and other Plants, to prove the a 


Eye without a Glaſs ; but with a Glafs,: the Cane feems 3: 


A 1-. 


and that in different Kinds of Trees it had different De. 
grees of more or leſs fi Entrance, 


likewiſe, that there is ſome Air both in an elaſtic 
and unelaſtic State, tmix'd with the Earth (which may 


t), he found 
by ſeveral Experiments, which” he il in the before- 
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The excellent Mr. Boyle, in 17 Experiments 
Quantity of Air Was ible from V ls 6% 

i ucible Vepetables, ut- 
ting Grapes, Plums, oſberries, Peas; i ſeveral other 


Sorts of Fruits and Grains into exhauſted and unexhauſt-' 
ed Reetivers, whete they — for "ſeveral . 
ene of A | 


theearious Dr: Hates vpo 


1. 


it was lod an 
ortned Thy dives "= 
many Inſtances in his 
Treatiſe of the Analyſis of the Air, rap  ſhewing, in 
whit": manner he” ; performed che, "and Events of 
Ther from half a Cubic ho, or 135 Gra bf Heart 


2 7 Tree, there wer 18 


Fhich 1 
of the Piece of oe ee 


Wea of it was above 30 Grains, one quarter Part, 
the Weight of 1 5 Grains. 
"And he adds; thit he wok the Ile 


rporated, which 


— Tours z,in 
7 evaporated 44 Grains” of Moiſture 
which 44 Graitis detlutted from 145 Grains, there remain 
g# Gains for the ond Part of the Oak : then 30 Grains 


aan be One. did of e hel Fre he 


"chat a Cubic nth; or + 418 Griins"of Peas 
396 Cubic Inches of Air, 57 113 Grains, 1. e. 
nn 


He adds: ie tha is a el Phe 


12 2 Air 
ich, by 
the Action of Fermentation, is rouſed into an elaſtic 
State, as is evident from theſe Experiments following. 
On the 2d Day of March, he poured 42 Cubic Inches 
of Ale from the on, which bad 2 there ſet to ferment 


30 380 


From the 2d of rb to _ 16th ah 1 Cubic 
Inches of Malaga Raifins, with 18 Cubic Inches of Water, 
generated 411 Cubic Inches of Air; and then, again, it 
reforb*d 35 Cubic Inches in two or three cold Days. From 
the 21ſt of April to the 16th of May, it genetated 78 
Cubic Inches ; after which, the gth of June, it continued 


in a reſorbing State, ſo as to reſorb 13 Cubic Inches: 


— that Seaſon many hot Days, with much 


Thunder and Lightning, which deſtroys the Elaſticity of 
the Air: there were generated in all 489 Cubic Inches, 


of which 48 were abſorb'd. The Liquor was at laſt vapid. 
On the roth of Augy 


jt, 26 Cubic Inches of 7 
being maſhed, they generated 986 Cubic Inches of 

in 13 Days time, which is 'a Quantity equal to 48 Za 
their Bulk ; after which they reforbed a Quantity equal 
to their Bulk, in three or four Days, notwithſtanding 
the Weather was then very hot; after which time je 


were 


2. 


3 * 


2. 
: 


18 


11 


i 
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tain' d = 6 5 = 
ſolution of Vegetables as well 
The Air is very inſtrumental in the 
Growth of Vegetables, both by invigorating 
| Juices, while in an elaſtic active State. and 
contributing, in a fix d State, to the Union 
nexion of the ſeveral conſtituent of 
dix. their Water, Fire, Salt, and Earth. 
I To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe ics of the 
before-mentioned, it is very ſervi 
that it blows up and breaks open the Clouds, thoſe Trea- 
ſures of Rain, which fertilizes the Kind. 
The Air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe thoſe foggy hu- 
id Vapours which ariſe from the Earth, and would other- 
wiſe and poiſon the whole Face of the Earth. 
The Air, by the Aſſiſtance of the Sun, aſſumes and 
ſublimates thole Vapours into the upper Regions ; and 
theſe foggy humid Vapours are, by this Sublimation, and 
the coercive Power of the Air and Sun, rarefied and 
made of är WM Ou Fe 
And, on contrary to ign ty © 
Air, which is ſo many ways ſubſervient to Vegetables, 
it is alſo ſometimes, and ſome Accounts, injurious 
and pernicious to them ; not only to the ligneous, her- 
baceous, and flowery Parts above, but alſo to the Roots 
and Fibres below : for in that the Air into the 
Earth, it is eaſy to be concluded, a dry, huſky, 
ſcorching Air may be very prejudicial to the tender Fibres 
of new-planted Trees. 
It may be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that all Bodies of Earth 
are more or leſs capable of imbibing the fluid Air, and 
of attracting ſuch Salts as either the Air can give, or the 
Earth is capable of receiving. 


AIZOON. | 
This Name has been by ſome Writers applied to the 
Houſe-leek, and alſo the Aloes ; but Dr. Linneus has 
ven it to a Plant near-of-kin to the Ficoides, which has 
— called Ficoidea, by ſome modern Botaniſts. 
The Garacters are; 


The Flower- cup is divided into five Parts : the Flower 


oval Leaves. 


4 


* 
5 


N: 


confiſts of one Leaf: the Seed-veſſe! is divided into five 
Cells, baving five Valves; and the Flower-cup reſts on the 
Top of the Fruit. 28 
The ies are 
1. Aizoon foliis 


U 


4 
verſe 


2. Axzoon foliis lanceolatis, ſubtus birſutis. Flor. Led. 
Ever- with ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, hairy underneath. 


a Native of the Canary-{flands : this 
which muſt be raiſed on a moderate 


ovatis. Lin. Ever · green with 
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Caulis a winged Stalk; in French, Tige ailte. 
Some modern Writers have ſtyled theſe Running leaves, 


A ALABASTRA, are thoſe green herbaceous Leaves 
be the „or roundiſh Bud, that is but juſt peeping 


| ALATERNOIDES. Vide Plylics, Clutis, and Ce- 


ALATERNUS {call'd *Eauuczpir®-, as though of 
Ain, an Olive, and pu, an Ilex}, or ever-green 
Privet. | | 

The Charad&ers are; | | 

The Flower bas no Empalement, and conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is divided into four Parts: this is ſucceeded by 4 
round Berry reſting upon the upper Part of the Fiower, 
which is divided into three Cells, each containing a Angle 
Seed. To which Notes may be added, The Leaves grow- 
ing alternately upon the Branches, by which, at any time 
of the Tear, it may be diſtinguiſhed from Phillyrea. 

This Genus of Plants Dr. Linneus has added to the 
Rbamnus, or Buckthorn ; where he has alſo placed the 
Paliurus, Ziziphus, and Fr : from the A 
of their Flowers, he ſuppoſes them of the ſame Genus; 
but where the Fruit is taken for a Character, they can- 
not by any Method be allowed to be of the ſame Genus. 


3 


The 


AL 


Cluſ. Hiſp. This is commonly 
called, The Broad-leav'd, or Common Phillyrea. 
2. ALATERNUS, 1. Clufii foliis ex luteo varitgatis. The 
blotch'd Phillyrea, vulgo. * | 


The Species are; 


1. AbATERNUS, 1. 


3. Al ArERMus, ſeu Phylica, foliis anguſtioribus, & 
profundius ſerratis. H. L. The narrow-leav'd Alater- 
uus, with ſaw'd Edges. 1 | 

4. ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylica aurea, five foliis ex luteo 
variegatis. The Dutch gold-edged Alaternus, vulgo. 

8. ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylica argentea, five folits ex 
albo variegatis. The Silver Phill yrea, 

6. ALATERNUS, minari folio. Tourn. 


Alaternus. N ned = | 
The two firſt Sorts are very common in moſt old Gar- 


dens, and were formerly in much Requeſt to make ever- 
green Hedges, but are of late almoſt wholly diſuſed for 
that Purpoſe. The Branches are very apt to ſhoot ſtrong, 
and require often clipping in Summer, to keep them hand- 
ſome z, and their being ſubject to be diſplaced by ſtrong 
Winds, or great Snows, together with their being liable 
to in hard Winters, hath occaſioned their being 
| they were ſome Years ſince, when 


prevent the 
Froſt from piercing the Bark of the Stems, which is often 
the Cauſe of their Deſtruction. W 


But whenever theſe Trees are planted as Standards, in 
ever-green Plantations, they wi ire to ha er 
Stems ſu for ſomeYears; and F their Shoots, which 


extend too much, are now-and-then ſhortened, it will pre- 


ſerve them from being torn by {tr 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
other, and require ſome Shelter in hard Weather, or are 
Planted againſt warm Walls in Court-yards, &c. to cover 
them; where, if they are well kept, and not ſuffer d to 
grow from the Walls, they afford an agreeable Proſpect. 

Doctor Linn us will allow theſe to be but one Specie ; 
but if we exclude the variegated Sorts as only Varieties 
of the other, yet there are undoubtedly three diſtinct Spe- 


Theſe Sorts are, all increaſed, by laying down the young 
Branches in the Spring; which in two Years time will have 
taken Root, and may be then tranſplanted our either into a 
Nurſery, or into the Places where they are to remain. Theſe 
Trees delight moſt in a light dry ſandy ftony Soil, in which, 

1 they do not ſhoot ſo ſtrong as in a moiſt rich 
Earth, yet they are leſs ſubje& to be hurt in Winter. 
They may alſo be by ſowing their Ber- 
ries, which ſhould be put into the Ground in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and the Plants will come up the 
following Spring ; and if they are kept clear from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather kept watered, will riſe to 
the Height of ſix or ſeven Inches the firſt Year. If the 
Winter after ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be neceſſary 
to cover them ; for while they are young, there will be 
more Danger of their being deſtroyed, than afterward, 
when they will have acquired Strength. 
Theſe Plants grow wild in Spain, Portugal, and the 


Winds. 
than any of the 


South of France, from whence their Berries may be pro- 


cured. But the firſt Sort produces Berries in Plenty in 
England. Theſe Trees are ſome Male, which never have 


Berries; only thoſe have them, which are Male and Female 
in the ſame Flower. 


ALCEA ['Aautz, of axi, Gr. Remedium], Ver- 
vain-mallow. | 
The Characters are; 


It bath the whole Habit of the Mallow, or Althea ; 


but differs from both, in having its Leaves deep divided, 
ſomewhat like Vervain. 


0. 
The ſmall-leav d 


A L 
Doctor Linnexs has added the Species of Alcea to his 
Genus of Malva, to which he joins * Genus, on ac- 
count of the Number of Diviſions of the gutward, Em- 
palement. And he has applied Alcea to che Malva roſea, 
or Hollyhock, which he has made a diltin& Genus from 
the outward Empalement being divided into fix Parts. 
Bur as this Genus has been ſeparated by former Botaniſts, 
I ſhall continue it under the dd Nam. 
JJ 7 We ORR 
1. Alexa * major, flore ex rubro raſeo. CB. P. 
316. Greater Vervain-mallow, with à roſe· coloured 


2. ALcza vulgaris major, flore candidiore. C. P. 
316. Greater Vervain-mallow, with a white Flower. 
3. Atcea folio rotundo laciniato. C. B. P. 316. Ver- 


vain-mallow with a round cut Leaf. | 
4. ALCEA fenuifolia criſpa. F. B. 11, 1067. Narrow- 
curled- leav d Vervain-mallow. Ss 8 
5. ALCcEA cannabina. C. B. P. 316. Hemp-leav'd 


6. Are A Afra frateſcens, offulariz folio, flore parvo 
rubro. Boerb. Ind. Alt. poke robert N. 


low, with Gooſberty- leaves, and ſmall red Flowers. 


7. ALcsa Africana arboreſcens, malve folio birſuto, 

flore parvo purpureo. Till. African Tree-like Vervain- 
. with hairy Mallow-leaves, and ſmall purple 
8. Arcra Afra fruteſcens, groſſularie folio ampliore, 
unguibus florum atro-rubentibus. pl African ſhrubby, 
Vervain-mallow, with larger Gooſberry-leaves, and dark- 
red Spots at the Bottom of the Flowers. 

The firſt and fecond Sorts are common in Germany, 
France, and ſeveral Parts of Europe; but the fourth Sort 
is the moſt common in England. The firſt Sort is or- 
dered for medicinal Uſe, but as that is not ſo common in 
England, the third is ſubſtituted in its ſtead 3 and I believe 
either of the four firſt Sorts may be uſed indifferently. Theſe 
four Sorts are biennial Plants, and feldom continue above 
one or. two Years after they have perfected Seeds: theſe Plants 
may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinn'd, 
leaving them about a Foot er, where they may re- 
main till they flower and ſeed; for they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well, their Roots running for the moſt part down- 


right, to a conſiderable Depth. Theſe Plants ſhould have 


and ſeventh Sorts riſe to the Height of 
or ten Feet, and make handſome Shrubs: theſe 
be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
on a Bed of light Earth; and when the Plants are come 
four or five Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
n ſhade them until they have 
after which they may be expoſed during the 
Summer to the open Air; but in Winter they muſt be 
placed in the Green-houſe with Myrtles, Sc. 2 
to give them a large Share of Air in mild Weather, and 
frequently refreſh them with Water. With this Ma- 
_—_— they will continue flowering moſt Part of the 
ear. 
The eighth Sort is a ſeminal Variety from the ſixth 
Sort, from the Seeds of which I have ſeveral times had 


ALCHIMILLA {fo call'd, becauſe celebrated by Al- 
chymiſts] Ladies Mantle. 


The Characters are; 

The Leaves are ſerrated: the Cup of the Flower is di- 
vided into eight Segments, which are expanded in form 
of a Star: the Flowers are collected into Bunches upon the 
Tops of the Stalks : the Seed-veſſels contain, for the moſt 


part, two Seeds in each. 8 
| The Species are; 

1. ALCHIMILLA vulgaris. C. 3B. Common Ladies 
Mantle, DM G ; : 


2. ALCH1- 


Breakſtone. 


2. AlcennmlLA Alping pubeſcens minor. H. R. Par. 
i Ae — folig ſubtus ar- 
3. ALCHIMILLA Alpi i ia, folio ſubitis 
genteo. Tourn, The Al, ue He- ar d Ladies Mantle, 

with the under Part of the Leaves white. TH 
4. Arch A minor. Mor. Hott. Reg. Bleſ. The 
5. ArctimitLa Alpina pentaphyllea minima, lobis m- 
briatis. Bocc. Muſ. Par. 2. 18. . Leaſt five-leav'd Ladies 

Mantle of the Alps, with fringed Leaves. | 
6. ALcnMILLAa montane minima. Col. Par. 1. 146. 
Leaft Mountain Ladies Mantle, commonly called, Parſley 


7. ALcuiMILLa ſupina, gramineo folio, minore flore. 
Tourn. Low Grafs-leav*d Ladies Mantle, with a ſmaller 

8. ALCHIMILLA erecta, gramineo folio, minore flore. 
Tourn. Upright Graſs-leav d Ladies Mantle, with a 
ſmaller Flower. ; 


9. ALCHIMILLA gramineo folio, majori flore. Tourn. 


Graſs-leav d Ladies Mantle, with a larger Flower. 


10. ALctiMILLA linarie folio, calyce forum albo. 


Torn. Ladies Mantle, with a Toad-flax-leaf, and a 


white Flower-cup. 


11. ALCBIMILLA linarie folio, calyce florum ſubluteo. 


Tourn. Ladies Mantle, with a Toad-flax-leaf, and a 
yellowiſh Flower-cup. 255 
12. ALcniMILLa orientalis, linarie folio breviſſmo, 


with a very ſhort Toad-flax-leaf, and a white Flower- 


13. ALCHIMILLA Greca, kali folio, calyce florum albido. 
Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies Mantle, with a Glaſſwort-leaf, 
and a whitiſh Flower-cup. 


| frequently in moiſt Meadows, and at ſome Di- 
ſtance from London. This may be 


Roots. 


© The ſecond Sort is a much leſs Plant than the firſt, and 
| is woolly and ſoft to the Touch; but this Plant, when 


cn 2 00 2%, 8 grow to be almoſt as big 

as the firſt. WP | 
The third Sort is found wild in Veſmorland, and other 

Northern Parts of England : this, with the two former, 


is preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens; but as there is 
little Beauty in them, they are ſeldom planted in Gardens 
for Pleaſure: they are all 


Roots, or ſowing their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe. 
The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, which is very plen- 
tifully found on Heaths, and other uncultivated Places, in 


divers Parts of England; and if once tranſplanted into a f 


Garden, and ſuffered to ripen Seeds, will come up and 
maintain itſelf without any Care. This Plant is often 


brought to the Markets in London, and ſold for Rupture- 


wort, which is a very different Plant; but is not to be 


Theſe Plants are many of them preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety: they all grow wild in England, 
Holland and Flanders, except the two laſt- mentioned, 


which Monſ. Tournefort found in his Voyage to the Le- 
vant. They are moſt of them annual Plants, and if they 
are permitted to ſned their Seeds in the Autumn, the 
Plants will come up, and require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. as 


ALDER-TREE. Vide Alnus. 
ALE SANDER, or ALEXANDER. Yide Smyr- 


nium. 


ALKEKENGI, Winter Cherry. 
Doctor Linnæus has changed the Name of this Genus 


to Purs alis; but as the Name of Alkekengi has been 


always fixed to the firſt Species in the Shops, I ſhall con- 
tinue it to the Genus. | ' | 
The Cbaracters are; 


1t hath a Flower, which conſiſts of one Leaf, and is ex- 
panded at the Top, but of a pentagonal Figure: the Fruit 


1 1. ALKEKENGI 
: The firſt Sort is a Plant ſometimes uſed in Phyſic, and j 


kept in a Garden, if 
planted in a moiſt Soil, and is increaſed by parting the 


- 


2. ALtzxENGT officinarum, foliis variegatis. Toury: 
Leaves. | 


Cammon Winter Cherry, with variegated 
3. ALKEKENGI fru parvo verticillato. Tourn. Win- 
ter Cherry with ſmall Fruit growing in Whorles round the 
4. ALKEKENGI Virginianum, frusmu luteo. Tourn. Vir- 
ginian Winter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. | 
5. ALKEKENGI Iadicum majus. Tourn. Greater Indian 
6. ALKzKEnGi Americanum annuum 7 


fruu ex luteo vireſcenti. Houſe. Pa an > omg 


ing Winter Cherry, with a yellowiſh-green Fruit. 
7. ALKEKENGI Americanum annuum maximum viſ- 
coſum. Houſt. The largeſt annual American Winter 


8. ALKEKENGI Barbadenſe patulum, parvo flore, frufu 
amplo, mucrone produttiori. Af. Phil. N- — Dwarf 
Barbados Winter Cherry, with a ſmall Flower, and an 
ample pointed Fruit. 5 | 8 . 

9. Alx KINO Caraſſsvicum, foliis origani incanis, ore 
viete ſulphureo, fundo purpureo. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 11. 66. 
Hoary Winter C from Curaſſo, with Origany leaves, 

purple Bottoms. 


and Sulphur-colour'd Flowers with 
10. ALKEKENGI Americanum fruteſcens, frufu globoſo 
© = 


rubro, vgſica atro-purpures. Houft, Shrubby Americ 


Winter Cherry, with a round red Fruit, having a dark- 


33333 This Fruit is incloſed in a Blad- 
der of a Colour, which, when : burſts, and 
328 It may be 


which require to be ſheltered from the Cold in Winter. 
The third Sort grows to a Shrub of about three Feet high, 
and produces great Numbers of Fruit annually : this may 
wing the Seeds on a moderate Hot- 


Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot- 
bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time they muſt have a 
Share of Air, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. In 
June theſe Plants ſhould be potted, and placed in a ſhady 
Situation, until they have taken Root; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open Air in Summer; but in 
Winter they muſt be placed in a warm Green-houſe. 
2 —_—— at the Root, and is 
1 propagates! by parting ing the Roots in the Spri 
This mu be houſed in Winter as the former, bn 
be expoſed in Summer : it produces Flowers annually ; but 
has not produced any Fruit in England. 
The tenth Sort grows to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet: this is propagated by ſowing the Seeds on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring, and muſt be afterwards potted, as 
hath been directed for the third Sort; but this muſt be 


placed in a Stove in Winter, it being the tendereſt of all 


The 


ing 
have taken Root; after which time they myſt bave a large 


warm Situation; but in hard Froſt it is often ; 
ſo that a Plant or two ſhould be preſerved in Pots, and 
houſed in Winter, to preſerve the Sort. This Sort may 
be eaſily propagated by irs creeping Roots, or from the 
Seed, and requires very little Care in its Culture. 


ALLIARIA, Sawce 
Pide Heſperis. | 


| ALLIUM [of Ante, Gr. to avoid or hun, becauſe 


many ſhun the Smell of it], Garlick. _ 


The Characters are; 
It hath @ bulbous Root, conſiſting of 
cles included in the Coverings (or Coats) thereof : the 
Leaves are plain: the Flowers conſiſt of fix Leaves, which 
are formed into a Corymbus upon the Top of the Stalks : 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by ſubrotund Fruit, which are 
divided into three Cells, in which are contained roundiſb 
1. ALtivm ſatioum. C. B. The common or manured 
2. ALLIUM 
circumvoluto. C. B. The Rocambole. 
3. Aron fylveftre latifolium. C. B. Ramſons, or 
broad-leav d wild Garlick. 8 5 
4 Autun filvefre amphicarpon, foliis porraceis, le- 
ribus & nucleis eis. Raii Syn. 
tain Garlick, with purple Flowers. De 
5. ALtium fylveſtre bicorne, fore ex berbaceo albi- 
cante, cum-triplici in fingulis petalis ftria atro-purpurea. 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 370. Wild Garlick, with an herbaceous 
_ ſtriped Flower. 8 . 
6. Allium Holmenſe, ſpherico capite. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 
370. Great round-headed Garlick of the Holms-[fland. 
7. ALtiuM buttiferum Virginianum. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 
_ Virginian Garlick. | 


* AlLiun latifolium liliflorum. Iuſt. R. H. Great 
broad - leav d Moly. <a ON 
10. AiLwvM anguſtifolium umbellatum. Inft. R. H. 
Dioſcorides's Moly. © 5 ks 
11. ALLwM montanum, faliis narciſſi, majus. C. B. P. 
Mountain Garlick, with Leaves like the Narciſſus. 
12. Allium caule triangulo. Inſt. R. H. Garlick with 
a triangular Stalk. OO 
13. ALLIUM montanum latifolium maculatum. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad ſpotted-leav'd Mountain Garlick. 
14. ALLiuM montanum, foliis narciſſ, minus. Inſt. R. H. 
Smaller Mountain Garlick, with a Narciſſus-leaf. 
156. Allium montanum, radice oblonga. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain Garlick, with an oblong Root. 
16. ALLiuM ſaxatile, acori radice, flore purpureo. Bocc. 
Mu ſ. Rock Garlick, with a Flag · root, and purple Flower. 
17. AlLrum latifolium liliflorum, flore ſuave-rubente. Inſt. 
* Garlick, with a Lily- flower of a ſoft red Co- 
our. 
18. AlL iu latifolium Hiſpanicum. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Spaniſh 6 * 
19. ALLiuM anguſtifolium, floribus majoribus. Inſt. R. H. 
Narrow-leav'd Garlick with larger Flowers. 
20. Alliun fylveſtre, five Moly minus, roſeo amplo fore. 
Bot. Monſp. Smaller wild Garlick of Montpelier, with a 
large roſe-colour'd Flower. 2 


ho, of Ju 37 66 Ho. 


Broad-leav'd Moun- 0 


8. ALLIUM latifolium luteum. Inſt. R. H. The yellow ; 


AL 


2 


ah. ie hlodre perils jane fella hade 
4 Low wild Garlick; with a Ke , dnellng like 


22. Attriun montanuin mines. C. B. B. Leſſer Moun- 
tain G rli | 1 « ; 


12 mi 
The two firſt 
two firſt Species are ; zated by plantin 

the Cloves, or ſmall 3 or 22 in 

Beds about four or five Inches Diſtance from each other, 

eping them clean from Weeds. Aboutthe Beginning of 

June the Leaves ſhould be tied in Knots, to prevent their 

indling, or running to Seed, which will greatly enlarge 

Bulb. In the Middle of Fuly the Leaves will begin 

to wither and decay, at which time they ſhould be taken 

out of the Ground, and hang'd up in a dry Room, to 

28 Ar rotting z and may be thus preſerved for Win- 
The third Sort was formerly in greater Eſteem than at 

preſent, it being rarely cultivated in Gardens, but is found 

wild in moiſt ſhady Places in many Parts of England; and 


peregrinum, .floribss albo-viridibas. Inf. 
Gathck with Flowers of a white-green 


* 


may be cultivated by planting the Roots in a moiſt 
Border at almoſt any time of the Year ; but the beſt Sea 


| fon is in Fuly, juſt as the green Leaves are decaying. 


The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts grow wild in the 
Northern Parts of Exg/and ; but are by the Curious in Bo- 
7 in their Gardens. . They are all very hardy, 

may be removed in Ju or Augiff, when their Leaves 
begin to decay, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion _ 4 


4 The ſeventh Sort was brought from Virginia, and is 
preſerved in Botanic Gardens for V ariety-fake, but has no 


Air very 


| the beſt time is in Au- 
they may take good Root in the Ground be- 
„ Ar abbr v ere 

If they are 1 


Border of com- 


1 2 7 and 3 
which” om fower cl Auguſt 


of the Flower-garden where few better things will thrive. 

Theſe increaſe plentifully both by Roots and Seeds. 
The ninth and ſeventeenth Sorts grow upwards of two 

Feet high ; and when they are in Flower, make a prett 


pretty 
Appearance; and as they are not troubleſome to keep, 


may be allowed a Place in the Borders of the Flower- 
en. SED 

f the other Sorts are equally hardy, and will grow 
in any Soil or Situation ; but as they have little Beauty, 
they are rarely preſerved, except in Botanic Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety. | | 
ALMOND-TREE. Vide Amygdalus. 
ALMOND DWARF. Vide Perſica. 


ALNUS [fo called, quod alatur amne, id. i. e. be- 


cauſe nouriſhed by a River], The Alder-tree. 


The 


1 Ty 4 AX 
5 - 
«4 _— 42 5 
= 8 . 4 


| and of a conical Figure. 


may be propagated with Eaſe. 


The Characters are; . Theſe Trees may be alſo planted on the Sides of Brooks 
It bath Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Hazel: the Male (as is uſual for Willows), where they will thrive excecd- 
Flowers (or Katkins) are produced at remote Diſtances ingly, and may be cut for Poles every fourth or fifth 
from the Fruit, on the ſame Tree: the Fruit is ſquamoſe, Year. This Wood is in great Requeſt with the Turners, 
Fe” | 8 Ne long time under Ground, or to be laid 

in * | 


* 
» * 


The Species are; as ns | „ vi 2rlt os n 

I. . rotundifolia glutinoſs viridis. C. B. The The Alder-tree is alfo very proper to plant for Hedges, 
Common or Round-leav'd Maple.  _ _ ,,_, eſpecially in moiſt Ground, where they thrive very faſt, 
2. Alxus folio oblongo viridi. C. B. The Long- and may be trained into very thick cloſe Hedges to the 


leav'd Alder. 2 Height of twenty Feet and upwards. The Leaves of this 
3. Alxus vulgaris, ſub conis ligulis membranaceis ru- Tree, being large, and of a'deep Green, have a very good 
bris donata. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. The ſcarlet Alder. Effect in Hedges; and where they are planted for Cop- 


4. AIxus folio incano. C. B. P. Hoary-leav'd Alder. pice· wood in moiſt Land, make a much better Figure 
5. Alxus Alpina minor. C. B. P. Small Alder of the than moſt other aquatic Trees ; ſo that where the Beauty 

a | | | 12 of ſuch Plantations is conſider d, theſe ſhould be prefert d 
6. Alxus montana, pallido glabro finuato ulmi folio. to the other Sorts of Trees uſually planted in ſwampy 


Bocc. Muſ. Mountain Alder, with a pale ſmooth indented Grounds. 


Elm-leaf. _ 1 1 ; | | 
7. Alnus montana, criſpo, glutinoſo, & denticulata folio. ALNUS wicra Baccirzra. . Vide Frangula. 
Bocc. Muſ. Mountain Alder, with a curled glutinous in- | "hi | ME rg 
8. Alxus montana, lato criſpo glutinioſo folio ſerrato. The Charafers are; DEITY 
Bocc. Mu. 1 The Leaves are thick and ſucculent, and, for the moſt 
The firſt Sort of Alder is the moſt common in England; part, beſet with Spines on the Edges : the Flower conſiſts 
the ſecond being rarely ſeen, unleſs in the Gardens of ſome of one Leaf, is tubulons, and cut into fix Segments at the 
curious Perſons, tho? they are both equally hardy, and Top, like the Hyacinth : the Fruit is oblong and cylindri- 


yu 3 FI cal, Ay; 2 5 2 Cells, in which. are con- 

The third was found in a ow near Long-Leet, tai N or the moſt part, ſemicircular Seeds. 
ſome Years ſince ; but I believe it to be an accidental Va- The Species are; & 1 
riety of the common Alder, becauſe the Cuttings which 1. Aron Americana muricata. J. B. The common large 
were taken from the Tree did not retain the Difference American Aloe. ds ee 


vhen they had made ſtrong Shoots. 2. Arox Americana minor. Munt. The lefſer "TAY 


The fourth Sort is yet more uncommon in England; can Aloe. 
and alſo in moſt Parts of Europe 1 do not remember to 9g. Alon Americana ex Vera Cruce, foliis anguſtioribus, 
have ſeen but one Tree of this Kind, which was in a fa- minus glaucis. H. Beaum. The narrow-leav'd Aloe from 

mous Garden of Dr. Boerhaave's, near Leyden in Holland, Vera Cruz. | . 8 
who had raiſed it from a Cutting which was ſent him from 4. Aron Americana ex Vera Cruce, foliis latioribus & 
| ria. CN . - glaucis. H. H. The broad-leav'd Aloe from Vera Cruz. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are Plants g. Aron Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo fetido, Piet 
of humble Growth; and, being Natives of the Alps, and dia indigenis. H. Beaum. The broad green- leav d Aloe 
other mountainous Parts of Europe, they are with Diffi- from Curaſſo, with black Spines. * 
culty kept in Gardens; for they delight in moiſt peaty 6. Aron Americana, folio viridi ſerrata, Silk-graſs 

Soils, and grow much better upon moſſy Bogs, than in Jia, The American Aloe, with green ſerrated Leaves, 
good Ground. I have tranſplanted two of the Sorts into called in the Ve- Indies, Silk-graſs. 2 
a Garden, where by keeping them in Pots in a ſhady Si- 57. Alon Americana ſobolifera. H. L. The American 
ruation, and conſtantly watered, I have maintained them Aloe, which produces young Plants out of the Flower- 
three or four Years ; but when they were planted in the ſtems. | 
full Ground, they did not furvive one Summer, altho* they 8. Aroz vulgaris. C. B. The common Barbados 
were frequently watered. Theſe Plants did not riſe above Aloe. 580 
fix Inches high with me, nor do I believe they ever grow g. ALoz Africana, foliis glaucis, margine & dor parte 
to be more than three or four Feet high in the native ſuperiore ſpingſis, flore rubro. Com. Prel. The African 
Places of their Growth; ſo that they are not worth culti- ſtalky Aloe, with glaucous ſerrated Leaves, and red 
_ vating, unleſs by way of Curioſity. Flowers. | | 5 | 
The two firſt Sorts delight in a very moiſt Soil, where 10. Alo Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinofis, maculis ab 
few other Trees will thrive, and are a great Improvement atraque parte albicantibus notatis. H. A. The common 
to ſuch Lands: they are propagated either by Layers, or large ſpotted African Aloe, falſly called, The Carolina 
planting of Truncheons about three Feet in Length, in Aloe. Ns Rs 
February, or the Beginning of March, which ſhould be 11. ALot Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpingſis, maculis 
ſharpened at one End, and the Ground looſened with an ab utraque parte albicantibus obſcurioribus, magis glaucis 
Inſtrument before they are thruſt into it, leſt by the Hard- quam precedens. Boerb. The large ſpotted African Aloe, 
neſs of the Soil the Bark ſhould be torn off, which may with Leaves more glaucous, i. e. bluer or greyer, than the 
occaſion their Miſcarriage. They ſhould be thruſt into former. 1 „ 
the Earth at leaſt two Feet, to prevent their being blown 12. Aro Africana arboreſcens montana, non ſpinoſa, 
out of the Ground by ſtrong Winds. falio longiſſimo plicatili, fore rubro. H. A. The African 
If you raiſe them by laying down the Branches, it muſt Aloe-tree, with flat long ſmooth Leaves without Spines. 
be performed in October; and by the October following, 13. Alo Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis caulem am- 
they will have taken Roots ſufficient to be tranſplanted plefentibus, dorſo integro ſpinoſo. Com. Rar. "The Afri- 
out; which muſt be done by digging an Hole, and looſen- can ſtalk'd Aloe, with glaucous Leaves ſurrounding the 
ing the Earth in the Place where each Plant is to ſtand, Stalks, and Spines growing on the Back of the Leaves. 
planting the young Tree at leaſt a Foot and an half 14. ALot Africans cauleſcens, foliis glaucis brevioribus, 
deep, cutting off the Top to about nine Inches above caulem amplectentibus, foliorum parte interna & externa 
the Surface, which will occaſion them ro ſhoot out many nonnibil ſpinoſa. Com. Rar. The African Aloe, with 
Branches. ſhorter glaucous Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, and Spines 
The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be placed (if deſign'd within and outſide of the Leaves. 
for a Coppice) is ſix Feet ſquare ; and if the ſmall lateral 15. Alo Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis breviſſimis, 
Shoots are taken off in the Spring, it will very much foliorum Am interna & externa nonnihil ſpinoſa. Com. 
ſtrengthen your upright Poles, provided you leave a few Rar. The African Aloe, with the ſhorteſt glaucous Leaves, 


ſmall Shoots at Diſtances upon the Body thereof, to detain and Spines on both Sides of the Leaves at the Extremity. 
the Sap for the Increaſe of its Bulk. 


16. Aron 


AL 
156. Aton Africana bumilis, 
obfita. Com. Rar. The African Aloe, with Leaves 
arm'd n commonly called, the 


17. Aton Africana bumilis, foliis ex albo & viridi va- 
white variegated Leaves, commonly called, the Par- 
tridge-breaſt Aloe. 
18. Aron Africana erefia & tri 


folio viſcoſs. Com. Rar. The — — d pref 


19. Aron Africans erefia rotunda, folio parvo, & in 
African Aloe, with ſmall inted Leaves. 
20. Alox Africana, flore rubre, folio triangulari verrucis 
& ab utraque parte albicantibus notato. H. A. |; 
angular- leav d African Aloe, with white Tubercles on 
every Part of the Leaf, and red Flowers. 3 = 
21. Aron Africana aritifera minor. H. | 
_ 22, Aron Africana, folio in ſummitate tri i mar- 
garidifers, fore iridi. H. A. The greater Pearl Aloe, 


Ce. | | 

23. Aron Africana foliis planis comjugatis carinatis 
verrucofis, _— _— colore. Boerb. Ind. The 

African Al 1 

and are full of Tubercles, with red Flowers. 

24. Aron Africans minima atro-viridis, ſpinis berba- 
 ceis numerofis ornats. Boerb. Ind. The leaſt African Aloe, 
with 'dark-green Leaves, which are ſet very thick with 
greeniſh Spines. | | 
25. Aron Africans, flare rubro, folio macalis albicanti- 
2 H. A. The Tongue Aloe, 


5%. An Africans, foliis planis latioribus minime ſer- 


ratis, carinatis, caule & flore corallis colore. Ind. 
greys Tongue a_ vulgo. 23 
277. Aron Africana, foliis longis conjugatis, ſupra cavis 
 margaritiferis, fre rubro elegantiſſimo. 2 The 
Pearl Tongue Aloe, vnlg e. " 
28. Aron Africana cauleſcens, folio craſſo obſcure vi- 
ridi, ſpinis ad latera & in dorſo armata. Boerh. Ind. The 


ſtalky African Aloe, with thick dark-green Leaves, arm'd t 


with Spines on the Back- ſide of the Leaves. 


29. Aron Africana cauleſcens, foliis glancis canlem an- 


pledtentibus. H. A. The African Aloe, with 
— Leaves ſi I _— 28 lar 


30. Alox Africans cauleſcens, foliis minus glancir cau- 


lem ampleBentibus, floritus rubris. The Sword Aloe, 
' 


31. Alon Africana, foliis ex albo & viridi eleganter va- 
riegatis. Hort. Beaum. The ſtrip'd American Aloe. 
32. Aron 
ſubviridi. H. A. The 5 Aloe, vulgo. 
33. Aron Africana, folio 2 longifſmo & angu- 
fStiſmo, floribus luteis fatidis. H. The African Aloe, 
with long narrow triangular Leaves, and ſtinking yell 
Flowers, commonly called, Iris Uvaria. Jn | 
34. Alox Guineenſis, radice geniculata, foliis e viridi 


35. Ares Zeylanics pumila, foliis variegatis. Par. Bat. 
The Dwarf Zeylon Aloe, with variegated Leaves. 
36. ALoz Africans cauleſcens, foliis minus glaucis cau- 


37. Aron Indie 
flore phenecio. H. Beaum. The Succotrine 


38. Alon Africana arachnoides. Cm. Rar. Pl. 78. | 


African Cobweb Aloe, unge. 


The Soil in which che Plants thrive beft, is one half © 
Earth from a Common (and if the Turf is 
* berter) z the reſt 24 


rotted, it is m 


is inermibus & verrucis 


Africana, breviſſmo craſſiſimoque folio, flore 


FFF 


Orientalis, ſerrats, furcotrins vere, | 
ine Aloe. 


rely are kept in Pots or Tubs in a common Green-houſe 
Oranges, Myrtles, Sc. but muſt have very little 
Moiſture in Wintcr. Moſt of the other Sorts are better 


f. 
115 
rp 


time leſſened; as alſo how you 
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Leaves ſur- as 


" but gentle Waterings, and ſhould be 
taking off all the Suckers, 3 


Roots, which, if ſuffered to remain on, will greatly re- 
tard the Growth of the Plant. | 
The thirty-third Sort is very hardy, and ſhould be 
planted abroad under a good South Wall, where it will 
thrive and increaſe much faſter than if kept in Pots, and 
vill produce much ſtronger Flowers. 
 Howincreaſed]. Theſe Aloes are all increaſed 
ſets, which ſhould be taken from the Mother-plant, at the 
time when they are ſhifted, and muſt be planted in very 
ſmall Pots, filled with the fame Earth as was directed for 
the old Plants; but if, in taking the Suckers off, you ob- 
ſerve that Part which joined to the Mother- root to be 
moiſt, you muſt let them lie out of the Ground in a 
ſhad 
planted, otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to 
Aſter planting, let them remain in a 
was before directed in ſhifting the old Plants) for a Fort- 
night, when you ſhould remove them to a very moderate 
Hot-bed, plunging the Pots therein, which will greatly 
facilitate their taking new Root; but obſerve to ſhade 
the Glaſſes in the middle of the Day, and to give them 
Meteo 
Toward the uguſt, begin to | 
N Woes ad 
s, that the Air 
may enter the Bed, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
for their Growth, and to prepare 
into the Houſe, which muſt be done toward the End of 
September, and managed as before direfted for the old 
Plants. | 
Meoſt of the African Sorts of Aloes produce Flowers 
with us annually, when grown to a ſufficient Size, which 
is generally the ſecond, and ſeldom more than the third 


Teer, after planting from Off- ſets; but the American Aloes 


(which, for the moſt part, produce their Flower- ſtems 


by Of. 


Place two or chree Days to dry before they are 
rot. 
ſhady Place (as 


A'L 


greatly 

ey, > > ne | 
For the Bud being form'd in the Centre of the Plants, 
when the Number of Leaves which enfold it are thrown 

Stem 1 | | 


18 
Is 


e 
Arie 


immediately from the Centre of the Plant) ſeldom flower it i 


till they are of a conſiderable Age, and this but once 
during the Life of the Plant ; for when the Flower-ſtem 
begins to ſhoot from the middle of the Plant (which, 
for the moſt is of a large Size, and grows to a great 
Height), it draws all the Moiſture and Nouriſhment from 
the Leaves, fo that, as that advances, the Leaves decay; 
and when the Flowers are fully blown, ſcarce any of the 
Leaves remain alive; but whenever this ha the old 
Root ſends forth a numerous tity of Off-ſers for In- 


creaſe; and it is not till this time that ſome of theſe Sorts 


can be increaſed, eſpecially the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts, which never 
Plants until they flo ver; at which time theFlower-ftem of 


| the ſeventh Sort is beſet with ſmall Heads from Bottom 


to Top, which, being taken off, and planted, will grow 
as well as Suckers 2 N 

This Aloe, which, with us, ſeldom makes a very 
Plant, hath yer produced Flower-ſtems of a conſiderable 
Size, and fifteen Feet in Height. The Flowers are little 
leſs than thoſe of the large Sort. I cannot here forbear 
taking notice of a vulgar Error or two relating to 
large American Aloe ; which is, that it never flowers ti 
it is an hundred Years old, which is a Miſtake 


we have had ſeveral of them flower in England, ſome of 
which were known not to exceed fifty Years old 


may be ſeen by looking into Gerard's and Parkinſor's 
= ng Fang 


Another common Error is, that when the Flower opens, 
it makes a Report ke that of firing a Gun: this is ſuffi- 
ciently confuted by all thoſe who have been where theſe 
Plants have flowered ; but I ſuppoſe the Riſe of this 
might proceed from ſome Perſons ſaying, when one of 

theſe Plants flowered, it made a great N 1 1 


thereby, that whenever one of them flowered in Englant 
it was ſpread abroad as an uncommon thing, and occa- 


ſioned a great Noiſe among the neighbouring Inhabitants, 
moſt of whom uſually repair to ſee it, as a thing that 
rarely happens, and as a great Curioſity. 


produce any young 


large 


read open. Aſter the Flower is paſt, the Ovary bec 


Leaf, which is divided into three unequal $ hich 
4 Fruit with three Cells, each containing one Seed. | 
We have but one Sort of this Plant at preſent in Eu- 


3 
p ALPINIA racemoſa alba, cannacori foliis. Plum. Nov, 


EN. 1 . . 

This Plant is a Native of the Veſt Indies, from whence 
it has been brought into 1 
Europe, where it muſt be in a warm Stove, and 
the Pots plunged into an of Tanners Bark; other- 
wiſe it will not thrive in this Country. The Leaves decay 
every Winter, and are puſhed out from the Roots 


Story Spring, like the Ginger and Maranta ; ſhould be mang 


in the ſame manner as is directed for thoſe two Plants, 
and may be propagated by parting of the Root. 
ESCHYNOMENE [ *A:ygyvroputrn]. Vide Mimoſa. 
ALSINE [Gr. Angi, Chick-weed. 5 
There ate ſevetal Species of this Plant, which are com- 
mon 


ſtand to produce Seed. 


' ALTHEA TAW, of AA, a Medicament ; 


or AA Nie, Gr. to heal] Marſh-mallow. 
The Charafters are; | 


It agrees with the Mallow in moſt reſpefs ; but the out- | 
Empalement of this is divided into nine Parts, where- 


4 
Nr the Mallow is divided into three : to which 
be added, The 


; rally 


2. Mr fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio ampliore, mi- 

nus incano. Tourn, The Portugal ſhrubby Marſh-mallow, 
3. Al rnaA fruteſcens Luſitanica, rotundiore un- © 

dulato. Tourn. The Portugal Marſh-mallow, 


an ne Sn — . — 22 The 


with Bryony 


5. ALTH&a flore majore. C. B. The large-flower'd 
Marſh-mallow | 


6. ALTA Dioſcaridis & Plinii. C. B. The com- 
mon Marſh- mallo wp. | 
FT. AlTHAA folio rotundiori, aut minus acuminato. 
Stuber. The rounder-leav'd Marſh-mallow. A 
8. ALTH&A. maritime arbores Gallica. Inſt. R. H. 
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ders are 
lean Soi 
Ground, 
tumn. - 
apa 4A 
| Head.; 
which they 
ten- 
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this produces Flowers from the beginning of July to Sep- 
ard 


tember, for which it may have a Place in good . 
This Genus of Plants is, by Dr. Linnens, Joined to the 
Lavatera, on account of the Number of Diviſions in the 


Theſe Plants are all eafily 
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1471 


— Tourn. 218. 


otherwiſe they generally miſcarry. The ſecond 
following Winter: 
Sorts may be intermix- . But 
tand four or five ing Seed - veſſel, and the Lunaria a flat d Sced- 
i make a veſſel, it ſhould not be joined to that, when the Fruit 
ety. MCT - 2:1 8. allowed to be a characteriſtic Note. The other Species 
| i five. Feet | 
high, and the Stems ſeldom become very : but this 
will ive in the open Air in Winter, provided it is P 
ed in 4 warm Situation, and upon a dry Soil. The Flow- 
ers of this Kind 
ſomewhat larger 
waved on their 
The fifth 
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Plants are to remain; for it doth not bear tranſplanting 
well: theſe Plants ſhould be thinned if they come up too 
thick. In Auguſt they will flower, and in September they 


1 


will perfect their Seeds. 
ſo called, becauſe it was believ'd to have the Virtue of 
_ curing Madneſs or Rage by barely being look d upon], 
Dr. Linneus has. altered this Name to Alyſſum. 
The Characters are; 1 
which are expand- 


The Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, 
; ed in form of a Croſs : the Fruit is port and ſmooth, in 
a which are contained many roundiſb Seeds. . 

| The Species are; 


T. Cor. The Alyſon ot Candia, with hoary undulated 
Leaves. 


ever-green Alyſſon, with Sea- leaves. 

3. Al vsson Alpinum birſutum luteum. Tourn. The 
yellow Alpine Ahſſon, with hairy Leaves. ve 
Þ- 4. ALYSSON perenne montanum incanum. Tourn. 217, 
Hoary perennial Mountain-madwort. _ 
— with a narrow ſilver- colour d 


6. ALvsSon fruticoſum incanum. Tourn. 217, Hoary | . 
Tours. 217. Prickly 


. Nd en ee 
13 7. Al rsson fruticoſum aculaatum. 
5 8. ALvssown Creticum, foliis angulatis, flore wiolaceo. 
\ violet-colour'd Flowers. 


with a Speedwel-leaf. 


11. ALys$Sow ſegetum, foliis auriculatis acutis, fruftu 
majori. Tourn. 217. Corn-madwort, with auri 
 ſharp-pointed Leaves, and a larger Fruit. = 
1 12. On No ſerpilli folio, majus. 
ourn. 217. er w hoary Madwort, with a 
1 — "ar Wes 
13. ALYSSUM incanun, . ſerpilli folio, minus. Tourn. 
og. Leſſer hoary Madwort, with a Mother-of-thyme- 
The firſt of theſe Sorts will grow to be near two Feet 
high, with a woody Stem, and may be form'd into a re- 
e gular Head 5 and, being planted in the middle of Bor- 


3 
I. 


5 bd F 28, 
8 ; 


on a warm Border in the Spring, in the Place where the wi 


| ALYSSON, CAM, of Au, Gr. to be mad ; 


1. ALysson Creticum ſaxatile, foliis undulatis incanis. | 


2. ALvssoN balimi folio, ſemper-virens. Tourn. The 


5. ALySSON balimi folio argenteo anguſto. Tourn. 227. 1 
Sea-purſlane- 


9. ALYSSON veronicæ folio. 7. ourn. 217. Madwort 


ted into Pots filled with 


AMARANTHOIDES, [of Anatas dos and as, 1 
Gr. Form]. Globe- amaranthus, or Everlaſting-flower ; 


and by the French, Þ Immortal. - re 


: Dr. Linneus has given the Name of Gomphrens to this 
Genus, becauſe he will not admit of a compound Name; 
but I chuſe to continue the Name by which it is beſt 


| Flowers are fi and cut into Segments, 
rr 
theſe Scales is produced a fingle Flower : the Ovary in the 
Bottom of the Flower becomes a roundiſþ crooked Seed, 
which is contain d in a thin Pellicule, or Skin. © 

: The Species are | | | oY 0; "ue . 
1. AMARANTHOIDES fychnidis folio, ' capitulis parpu- 


reis. Tourn. The purple Globe-amaranthiis, or Eter- 
nal-flower, 


2. AMa- 


A M 

2. AMARANTHOIDES Sebnidis folio, capitulis arpen- 

teis. The white or filver-colour'd Globe-emarantbus, 
or Eternal-flower. 


 AMARANTHOIDES hchnidis folio, capitulis argen- 
ads es Inſt. R. H. White Globe-amerantbus, 


with ſmaller Heads. 
4. AMAR ANTHOIDES lychnidis folio, capitulis purpurels 

minoribus. Purple Globe · amar anthus, wich ſmall Heads. 
5. AMARANTHOIDES marina 4 — polygoni folio, ca- 

amar 


pitulis argenteis. Plum. Trailing Sea- 
— — and ſilver Heads. 

6. AMaRAnTHOIDES Hcbnidis folio, ſpicuta, 
herbaceis, floſculiſque purpuraſcentibus. Houſt. 
Amarantboides, with herbaceous ſcaly Heads, and 
. 

— — hyebnidis folio SY 
capitalis globaft eſcentibus. Houft. Climbing Amaran- 
thoides, fith a ſmooth Lychnivleat, _ 
Heads. 

The two Sons firſt-· mentioned are now: become very 
common in the Engliſh Gardens: theſe came originally . 
from the Eaft-Indies, from whence alſo the moſt beau- 
tiful of the Amerantbus's have been brought, with moſt | 
of the other curious annual Hot-bed Plants. 


4 


their Seeds have been ſent to England ; but as neither of 
| theſe are very beautiful Plants, they are rarely preſerved, 
I tut whoever is 

rf ho Kun - 


n wili make a curious Variety 
Flowers for Baſins to adorn Rooms in the Winter- 

| 22 when few other Kinds are to be hack. 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards are very fond of theſe 
Flowers, and cultivate great: Quantities of them in their 


Gardens, for adorning their Places of Worſhip in the 


Winter-time. The Seeds of this Plant, being cloſely ſur- quite 


roncited with o tis thine epontr.ce fame-Finkts, make 
are unacquainted therewith, to be only a chaffy Sub- 
ſtance, without any good Seeds ; for the Seeds, which-are 
ſmall, and of a roundiſh Form, ſeldom quiz this Cover- 
ing, unleſs rubbed out; but if the Seeds ae ſown with 
theſe Coverings over them, they will come up full a well 


as if taken ont. 
I the Autumn ſhould e cold or wet, it will be 
very neceſſary to remove Fots, wich-cheſe Plants, into 


Shelter, otherwiſe they will not perfect their Seeds, _ 
cially if they were not ſown very early in the Spring. If 
theſe Pots are preſerved in a good Green-houſe, their 


Flowers will a pretty Variety amongſt other Plants, 


and will continue until the Middle or latter End of No. 


vember, provided the Weather not too cold: but 
what you intend to preſerve, ſhould be 

ſoon after they arrive at their proper Bigneſs; for if they 
are ſuffer'd to remain very long after, the under Part of 
their Heads will — brown, and decay | 


AMARANTHUS [CAraparl©., of * Priv. and 
Keapaive, Gr. to wither 35 fo called, becauſe the Flower 
of this Plant cropp'd, does not ſoon wither ; but 
being dried, keeps the Beauty of its — 
Amaranth, or Flower- gentle. 

The Charakters are; 

The Flowers have ſeemingiy no Petals : te : Cup of the 
Flower is dry and multifid : the Seeds are included in mem- 
branacequs Veſſels, which, wwhen come to Maturity, burſt 


fſquamis ranth, vulgo. 


coloured- amaranth, commonly called Tricolor. 


A M 


an ertber tranfoerſly or borizontally, after the manner of 


rſlane and Pimpernel, in aach of wbich are contained 
one or more roundiſb Seeds. 


There is a vaſt Variety of theſe Plants, bol in the Eo 


and Weſt- Indies, many of which are extremely beautiful, 
and as much deſerve our Core as any of the flowery 
Tribe. I ſhall here take notice of the ſeveral Varietics 
which are cultivated in the Zagi/b Gardens for their 
Beauty, omitting the other Common or leis worthy 
Sorts, as more fit for a Botanical Diſquiſition. 

1. AMARANTHUS maximus. C. B. The Tree Ama- 


2. Adatautuvs maximns, > panicals bans pendule, ſe— 
mine rubello. Raii Hiſt. The long pendulous Amaranth, 
with reddiſh · coloured Seeds, commonly 2 Lave-lies 
6-bleeding. 1 Ta} it 
3. AMartanThuvs fpica. albeſcente Wan * | 
Hiſt. Amaranth with a thick whitiſh Spike. 
4. AMARANTHUS criſtatus, flore rubicund' Hino. H. WW 
Par. Cock's-comb-amaranth; with red Flowers. | 
. 5: AMARANTHUS criftatus, colore kerme/ino. Boerh. 
Carmine-coloured Cock's· comb - amaranth. 


6. AmarantTHus criſtatus, icolore aureo. bers Gold- 


; coloured Cock's-comb-amaranth. 
Ihe other Sorts are Natives of America, from whites | 


7. AMAaranTaVS coriſbatus, colore purpureo. ners 


| Parple Cock's-comb-amaranth. - 


. AMARANTHUS criſtatus, colere lates Barbe rer 
low Cock'ecomb-amuranth 
9. Amar anTHuS Sinexfis, felt variis, panicula * 
pandey Plamoſa.” Martyn. Hift. Chineſe Amaranth, with 
arhongft variegated Leaves, and a fine feather d Panicle. 
10. Au AR ANT Rus #ricolor. H. Eyſt. The Three- 


311. Ann e The Two-coloured-ama- 
ranth. 


ae mult be wen sd 
Hot- bed in February, or the Beginning of March at far- 
theſt; and in about a I ht's time (if the Bed is in 
— — when you muſt pre- 
covered with good rich light 

— — then raiſe up the young 
Plants with your Finger, fo as not to break off the tender 
Roots, and prick them into your. new Hot · bed about 
four Inches Diſtance every Way, giving them a gentle 
Watering to ſettle the Earth to their Roots: but in doing 
this, be very cautious not to bear the young Plants down 
to the Ground by haſty Watering, which rarely riſe 
again, or at leaſt ſo as to recover their ſormer Strength, 
in a long time, but very often rot in the Stems, and die 


bn wich Mats 
from the great Heat of the Sun, and give them Air by 
raiſing up the Glaſſes with a ſmall Stone ; and if the Glaſſes 
are wet, it will be proper to turn them every Day (in 
good Weather) that they may dry; for the Moiſture 
which is occaſioned by the Fermentation of the Dung, 
and Perſpiration of the Plants, is of a noxious ity, 
and very unkindly to Plants; ſo that if the Weather hap- 
82 bad, that you can't turn your Glaſſes, it 
will be of great Service to your Plants to wipe off all the 
Moiſture two or three times a Day _ * 
ent its dropping upon the ts. en your 
B e —— and begin to grow, you muſt 
obſerve to give them Air every Day (more or leſs, as the 
Weather is cold or hot) to prevent their drawing up too 
faſt, which greatly weakens their Stems. 
In about three Weeks or a Month's time, theſe Plants 
will have grown ſo as to meet, and will ſtand in need of 
another Hot- bed, which ſhould be of a moderate Tem- 
per, and covered with the ſame rich Earth about fix Inches 
thick, in which they ſnould be planted (obſerving to take 


them up with as much Earth about their Roots as poſſible) 


ſeven or eight Inches Diſtance every Way, giving them 
ſome Water to ſettle the Earth about their Roots; but 
be very careſul not to water them heavily, ſo as to bear 
down the Plants (as was bt fore directed); and keep them 
ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
freſh Roots; and be ſure to refreſh them often gently 
with Water, and give them Air in proportion to the Heat 
I 


" 8 


off the Glaſſes, and expoſe them to the | a 
repeat this as often as the Weather will permit; which 


A M 


of the Weather, covering the Glaſſes with Mats 
Night, left the Cold chill your Beds, and ſtop the 
of _ of My 4 

In the Beginnin you muſt provide another 
Hor-bed, which ſhould be covered with a _— Frame, 
that your Plants may have room to grow. Upon this 
Hot-bed you muſt ſet as many Three-peny Pots as can 
ſtand within the Compaſs of the Frame : theſe Pots muſt 


be filled with good rich Earth, and the Cavities between 


each Pot filled up with any common Earth, to prevent 
the Heat of the Bed from evaporating, and filling the 
Frame with noxious Steams; then with a Trowel, or ſome 
ſuch Inſtrument, take up your Plants (from the former 
Hot-bed) with as much Earth as poſſible to the Roots, 
and place each ſingle Plant in the Middle of one of the 
Pots, filling the Pot up with the Earth before deſcribed, 
and ſettle it cloſe to the Root of the Plant with your 
Hands ; water them gently, as before, and ſhade them 


in the Heat of the Day from the Violence of the Sun, 


by covering the Glaſſes. with Mats; refreſh often 
with Water, and give them a good Quantity Air in 


=. 


grown to a conſiderable Size and Strength, ſo that you 
muſt now raiſe the Glaſſes very much in the Day-rime ; 
and when the Air is ſoft, and the Sun is clouded, draw 


i July, obſerving to do it when the Air is perfectly ſoft, donna-lil 


and, if poſſible, in a gentle Shower of Rain. 
Let them at firſt be ſet near the Shelter of an Hedge 


for two or three Days, where they may be ſcreen'd from 


the Violence of the Sun, and ftrong Winds, to which they 


and dry ; otherwiſe they will ſtint, and never prod 


This is the proper Management, in order to have fine 
Amaranths; which, if rightly followed, and the Kinds 
are good, in a favourable Seaſon will produce wonderful 
large fine Flowers, and are the Ornament to'a 
good Garden for upwards of two Months. By this Me- 


the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and leaft-branching Plants of 


each Kind for Seed ; which you ſhould remove under 


Shelter (eſpecially if the Weather proves wet, or the 


Nights froſty), that the Seeds may be maturely ripen'd ; 
and in the Choice thereof, be ſure never to take any Seeds 
from Side-branches, nor from the Neck of the Plume, 


but ſuch only as are produced in the Middle thereof, 
which in many Plants, perhaps, may be but a ſmall Quan- 
tity ; but I do aſſure you, it is thoſe only you can depend 
upon to have your Kinds good the ſucceeding Year. 
The Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor muſt be kept 
longer under the Frames than the Cock*s-combs ; and in 
order to have them very beautiful, it will be proper to 


make a freſh Hot-bed in a Glaſs-caſe ; or where ſuch a 


Conveniency is wanting, to erect ſome of the Lights which 
were placed over Cucumbers, round an Hot-bed, and cover 
thoſe with the ſame Lights on the Top, ſo as to reſemble 
a Glaſs-ſtove. On this Hot-bed you ſhould place your 
Amaranths, at ſuch a Diſtance from each other, as to allow 
them room to ſpread ; obſerving to refreſh them often 
with Water, and in warm Weather let them have plenty 
of freſh Air. With this Management, the Plants may 
be raiſed five or ſix Feet high, and their Leaves will come 
to the moſt beautiful Colours; after which they may be 
expoſed to the open Air, and removed to adorn the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Garden, 


obtufis. Flor. Leyd: 
Mexican Lily. 


African Scarlet lily. 


be too late to remove them; for they will begin to 


AMARTLLIS, Lily-daffodil. 1 

Dr. Linn eus has changed the Name of this Genus from 

Lilio- narciſſus, which is a compound Name, to Amaryllit; 
— by Pliny to one Species of this Genus. 
The alters are; | 


The Spatha or Cover, which incloſes the Umnbel, is of one 
Leaf: the Flower conſiſts of fix Petals or Leaves, and is 
of the Lily-ſhape, having fix Stamina ſurrounding the 
Pointal : the Stigma is trifid. | 

The Species are; 3 

I. AMARYLLIS ſpatha uniflora, corolla equali, flami- 
nibus declinatis. Lin. Lily-daffodil with a ſingle Flower 
in each Cover, which is z and declined Stamina, 
os called, Autumnal Narciſſus. * 2 

2. AMARYLLIS ſpatha uniflora, corolla equali, piſtillo 
refrattoe. Lin. Lily-daffodil with a ſingle Flower — 
Sheath, which has equal Petals, and the Pointal broken 
off, commonly called Atamaſco-lily. 

3. AMARYLLIS ſpatha uniflora, corolla inequali, geni- 
talibus declinatis. Lin. Lily-daffodil with one Flower 
in each Cover, which has unequal Petals, and the Sta- 
mina are declined, commonly called Facobea-lily. 

4. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multiflora, corollis equalibus pa- 
tentiſimis revolutis, genitalibus longiſſimis. Lin. Lily- 
daffodil with many Flowers in one Cover ; the Petals 
equal, ſpread open, and turned backward, and very long 


Stamina, commonly called Guernſey-lily. 


5. AMARYLLIS fpatha multiflora, corollis campanulatis 
equalibus, genitalibus declinatis. Lin. Lily-daffodil wi 
many Flowers in one Cover ; the Petals equal and bell- 
ſhap'd, and the Stamina declined ; commonly called Bella- 


— ovato-oblongis © 
y-daffodil with many Flowers in 
one Cover, and oblong blunt Leaves, commonly called 


7. AmarYLLis ſpatha multiflora, corollis campanulatis 
equatibus, ſcapo compreſſo longitudini umbelle. Flor. Led. 
Laly-daffodil with many Flowers in one Cover, the Pe- 

8. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multiflora, corollis campanulatis 
equalibus, ſcapo tereti ancipiti. Flor. Leyd. Lily-daffodil 
with many Flowers in one Cover; the Petals equal, and 
the Cover taper and double-headed ; commonly called 

9. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multiflora, foliis ciliatis. Hor. 

Lily-daffodil with many Flowers in one Cover, 
and the Edges of the Leaves hairy ; commonly called the 


10. AMARYLLIS uniflora, corolla equali, fami- 
nibus — 07 _ with one Flower in a Cover, 
with P and Stamina; commonly called 

age Pugh Se — 

The firſt Sort is a very hardy Plant, and increaſes 
faſt from Off- ſets. The Seaſon for tranſplanting thee. 
Roots is any time from May to July, after which it will 


BY 
6. AMARYLLIS ſpatha mull 
Lil 


” 
* p 


out new Fibres by the Middle of that Month, if ol | 
ſon be moiſt, and many times they flower in Auguſt; fo 
that if they are then tranſplanted, it will ſpoil their flow- 
ering. This Plant will grow in any Soil or Situation; but 
it will thrive beſt in a freſh light dry Soil, and in an open 
Situation; i. e. not under the Dripping of Trees, nor too 
near to Walls. It is commonly called, by the Gardeners, 
the yellow Autumnal-narciſſus, &c. and is uſually fold by 
them with Colchicums, for autumnal Ornaments ro Gar- 
dens; for which Purpoſe this is a pretty Plant, as it will 
frequently keep flowering from the middle of September 
to the middle of November, provided the Froſt is not fo 
ſevere as to deſtroy the Flowers: for although there is 
but one Flower in each Cover, yet there is a Succeſſion 
of Flowers from the ſame Root, eſpecially when they 
are ſuffered to remain three or four Years unremoved. 


The Flowers ſeldom riſe aboye three or four Inches high ; 


ſo are proper Ornaments for ſuch Borders as are planted 
with Cyclamens, Saffron, Colchicums, and ſuch low autum- 
nal Flowers. 

The 


and the whole Flower ſtands 


bs in Auguſt, that they may take 


The ſecond Sort is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, 
in which Countries it grows very plentifully in the Fields 


and Woods, where it makes a beautiful 
it is in Flower, which is in the Spring. 
this Sort. are produced ſingle, and at their firſt Appear- 
ance have a fine Carnation-colour on their Outſide z but 
this fades away to a pale, or almoſt white, before the 
Flowers decay 


A e when 


The res. yo which is commonly called Jarchos- 
lily, is now become pretty common in the curious Gar- 


dens in England, the Roots ſending forth plenty of Off- 
ſets, eſpecially when they are kept in a moderate Warmth 
in Winter : for the Roots of this Kind will live in a good 
Green-houſe, or- may be preſerved the Winter 
under a common Hot-bed-frame ; but then they will not 
flower ſo often, nor ſend out ſo many Off-ſets, as when 


I= 


uce its Flowers two or three times in a Y ear, and 
is not 


ginning of September the Flowers will be produced when 
| Demons in Viewer, The Stems of theſe Flowers are 
uced from the Sides of the Bulbs, fo that after the 
owers on one Side are there is an- 
other Stalk ariſes from the other Side of the Bulb z but 


there are rarely more than two Flowers produced on the 


ſame Stalk. Theſe Flowers are large, and of a very deep 
Red; the Under - petals (or Flower - leaves) are very large, 
ing on one Side of the 
Stalk, making a beautiful Appearance. This ſhould be 
called the Mexican Lily, rather than the other, ſo named 
by the Gardeners ; this being a Native of Mexico, where- 
as the other is common to all the Iſlands in the Weſft- 
Indies, © 9G. 5 
It is 


propagated. by Off- ſets, which may be taken off 
every Year: the beſt time to ſhift and part theſe Roots 
Root before Win- 
ter: in doing of this, there ſhould be care taken not to 
break off the Fibres from their Roots. They ſhould be 
planted in Pots of a middling Size, filled with light 
EKitchen- garden Earth; and if are kept in a mode- 
rate Degree of Warmth, they will produce their Flowers 
in plenty, and the Roots will make great Increaſe. 

The ſixth Sort, which is commonly called the Mexi- 
can Lily, is-not quite ſo hardy as the former Sort, ſo muſt 
be placed in a warm Stove z and if the Pots are plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, the Roots will thrive 
better, and the Flowers will be ſtrong. This Sort is in- 

creaſed by Off- ſets, as the others of this Tribe; and it 
flowers uſually the Beginning of Spring, when it makes a 
fine Appearance in the Stove : it is known in the Weſt- 
Indies by the Name of Red-lily. - 

The eighth Sort is alſo tender, and muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the ſixth : this is more common in 
the Gardens in Holland than in this Country; and as it is 
a Plant which increaſes but ſlowly, will not be very com- 
mon here. This flowers uſually in June and July; but 
the Flowers are not of long Duration. | | 

The ſeventh and ninth Sorts are more hardy, and _ 
be treated in the ſame manner as the Jacobæa- lilly: the 
will increaſe pretty faſt by Off-ſets, when they are pro- 
perly managed. Theſe Sorts uſually flower in Winter, if 


The Flowers of but 


Sort 


are placed in a moderate Stove in Winter. This Sort 
regular to any Seaſon z but from March to the Be- 


beautiful. At this Seaſon 


in the open Air, ſo theſe are 
more valuable on that account. 
* Il theſe * 332 delight in a looſe 
y Earth, mixed wi itchen- garden Mould ; 
and in 'the Culture of a er ſhould be bur little 
Water given them at thoſe times when their Leaves de- 
cay, and the Roots are not in a growing State; for much 
Moiſture at that time will often wat Fous fo rot : but 
when they are growing, and putting out their Flower- 
ſtems, they ſhould be frequently ſhed with Water, 
not given in too great Quantities at a time. The Pots 
ſhould conſtantly be kept in the Stove ; but in Summer 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible ; for altho 
ſome of theſe Sorts may be kept abroad in Summer, yet 
thoſe do not thrive ſo well, nor flower fo — as 
thoſe which are treated in the manner here deſcri | 
The fifth Sort, which is called the Belladonna- lily, was 
to England from Portugal, where the Gardens 
abound with theſe Flowers ; for the Roots increaſe very 
faſt, eſpecially in ſuch Countries where they live in the 
open Air. The Gardens in [taly have alſo great Quan- 
tities of theſe Flowers, eſpecially about Florence; where, 
at the Seaſon of their flowering, they are commonly ſold 
in the Markets to adorn their Rooms: the Halians call it 
Narciſſus Belladonna. This Plant thrives fo well in [tely, 


..as to need no other Culture than the common Lily; and 


although. it does not flower until Auguſt, yet it commonly 
produces good Seeds bs thee Cans from which . 
p them in great plenty; but with us they require 
to be planted in Pots fill'd with light freſu Earth, and in 
Winter they muſt be ſhelter'd, to prevent their Leaves 
from being deſtroy d by the Froſt, which, if it does not 


will not recover Strength to flower in ſeveral Years after, 
though you ſhould attend them with ever ſo much Care. 
This Plant produces its Flowers in September, and the 
green Leaves come up ſoon after, and abide all the Win- 
ter and Spring until May, at which time they decay, ſoon 
after which the Roots ſhould be 4 — for if they 


dry Soil, they will thrive 
eſpecially if they are covered in ſevere Froſt ; 
will flower much ftronger than thoſe 
in Pots, and will multiply faſter. | 
Sort is ſuppoſed to come originally from 
z but has been many Years cultivated in the Gar- 
dens of ,Guernſey and Jerſey ; in both which Places they 
ſeem to thrive as well as if it was their native Countfy; 
and thoſe Iſlands their Roots are ſent annually to 
the Curious in moſt Parts of Europe, and are commonly 
called Guernſey- lilies. The Roots of this Plant are ge- 
nerally brought over in July and Auguſt ; but the ſooner 
they are taken out of the Ground after their Leaves de- 
cay, they are the better : for although the Roots which 
are taken up when their Flower- ſtems begin to appear, 
will flower, yet their Flowers will not be ſo large, nor 
will their Roots be near ſo good after, as thoſe which were 
removed before they had ſent out freſh Fibres. 
When theſe Roots come over, they ſhould be planted 


in Pots fill'd with freſh light ſandy Earth, mix'd with a 


little very rotten Dung, and placed in a warm Situation, 
obſerving now-and-then to refreſh the Earth with Water: 
but by no means let them have too much Wet, which 
would rot their Roots, eſpecially before they come up. 


About the Middle or End of Auguſt, ſuch of the Roots 


as are ſtrong enough to flower, will begin to ſhe the 
Bud of their Flower-ſtem (which is commonly of a red 
Colour) ; therefore you ſhould remove theſe Pots into a 
Situation where they have the full Benefit of the Sun, 
and may be ſhelter d from ſtrong Winds: but by no 
means place them too near a Wall, nor under Glaſſes, 
which would draw them up weak, and render them leſs 
y ſhould be gently refreſh'd 
with Water, if the Weather be warm and dry; but if it 
ſhould prove very wet, they ſhould be ſcreen'd * * 


forth new Fibres, ; 
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to plant them at a 


and cover it with Mats and Straw, to 
from being pinch'd with Cold; but in the Summer the 


A M 
When the Flowers begin to open, the Pots ſhould be 
remqv d under Shelter, to prevent the Flowers from be- 
ing injur d by too much Wet: but they muſt not be 
too cloſe, nor placed in a Situation too warm, which would 
occaſion their Colour to be leſs lively, and haſten their 


Decay. The Flowers of this Plant will continue in Beauty 


(if rightly manag d) a full Month; and tho they have 
no Scent, yet, for the Richneſs of their Colour, they are 
juſtly eſteem'd im tha firſt Rank of the lowery Race. 
After the Flowers are decay*d, the green Leaves will 
begin to ſhoot forth in Length, and, if ſhelter'd from ſe- 
vere Cold, will continue growing all the Winter ; but 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſlible in mild Wea- 
ther, and be cover'd only in great Rains or Froſts ; for 
which Purpoſe, a common Hot-bed-frame is the proper- 
eſt Shelter for them; under which if they are placed, the 
Glaſſes may be taken off conſtantly every Day in dry 
Weather, which will encourage the Leaves to grow 


Ros mal broad ; whereas, when they are placed in a 


Green-houſe, or not expoied to the open Air, they will 
grow long and ſlender, and have a pale weak Aſpect, 
whereby the Roots will become wegk, fo that it ſeldom 


happens that they produce Flowers under ſuch Manage- 


t. A 2 
Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every fourth or 


fifth Year toward the latter End of June, or the Begin- 


ning of Fuly, and planted into freſh Earth (but they 


ſhould not be oftener removed; for that would retard 
their flowering.) The Off-ſets ſhould alſo be taken off, 
and planted into ſeveral Pots, which, in three Years time, 


will produce Flowers; ſo that after a Perſon is once 
ſtock d with theſe Roots, they may increaſe them, ſo as 
to have a Supply of blowing Roots, without being at the 
Trouble or Expence of ſending to Guernſey every Year 
for freſh Roots; and the Roots preſerved here will flower 

than thoſe which -are uſually brought from 


thence : for the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands are not 


very 
curious in cultivating theſe Roots : their uſual Method is 
great Diſtance in a Bed of common 
Earth, where they let them remain for many Years: in 
which time produce ſuch a Number of Offi-ſets, that 
many times one ſingle Cluſter has contain'd above an hun- 
dred Roots; by which means, thoſe which grow on the 
Infide are ſo much compreſſed by the outer Roots, that 
they are y flatted ; and from the Number of Roots 
they are all render d weak, and ſo unfit to produce ſuch 
large Stems of Flowers, as thoſe which have grown ſin- 
gle, and of a ſpherical Figure. | 
But when a Perſon has got a large Number of theſe 
Roots, it will be troubleſome to preſerve them in Pots: 


therefore you ſhould prepare a Bed of the following Earth, 


in ſome well-ſhelter'd Part of the Garden ; viz. Take a 
third Part of freſh Virgin- earth from a Paſture 


which is light; then put near an equal Part of Sea-ſand, 


to which you ſhould add rotten Dung, and ſifted Lime - 


rubbiſh, of each an equal Quantity. With this Earth 


(when well mix' d and incorporated) you ſhould make 
your Bed about two Feet thick, raiſing it about four or 
five Inches above the Surſace of the Ground, if the Situ- 


ation be dry; but if the Ground be wet, you ſhould 


raiſe it eight or nine Inches higher. In this Bed, about 
the Beginning of July (as was before directed), you ſhould 
plant the Roots about ſix or eight Inches aſunder each 
Way; and in the Winter, when the Froſt begins, you 
ſhould either cover the Bed with a Frame, or arch it over, 
prevent their Leaves 


Covering my be intircly removed, and the Bed kept con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds, obſerving to ſtir the Surface of 


the Earth now- and-then; and every Year, when the Leaves 


are decay*d, you ſhould ſift a little freſh Earth over the 
Beds, to encourage the Roots. In this Bed the Roots 
may remain until they are ſtrong enough to produce 
Flowers, when they may be taken up and planted into 
Pots, as was before directed, or ſuffered to remain in the 
ſame Bed to flower, 21 

The Roots of theſe Plants do not flower again the ſuc- 
ceeding Year (as in many other Sorts of Bulbs) ; but if 
their Bulbs contain two Buds in their Centre, as is often 

3 


the Caſe, they very often flower twice within the Com- 
paſs of three Years ; after which, the ſame individual Root 
does not flower again in ſeveral Years, but only the Off- 
ſets from it. | ee "ie 4 ac 


AMBROSIA [fo call'd of Bosh, Food, and Orcs, 
God; g. d. the Food of the Gods, as the Poets have 
feign' d]. | i 5 101 1 | 

The CharaFers are; : 

It hath Male floſculous Flowers, which are produced 
on ſeparate Parts of the ſame Plant from the Fruit, and 
— 1 the Fruit, which ſucceeds the Female 

s, is ke @ Club, and is prickly, containing 
one oblong Seed in each. : 2 1 

3 The Species arc; _—_— oo | | 4 

. 1. AmBROSIA maritima. C. B. The maritim, or Sea- 
ambroſia. MW ; Wh 
2. AMBROSIA maritima, artemifie foliis inodoris, ela- 
tior. H. L. Taller unſavoury Sea ambroſia. 

3. AMBROSIA Canadenfis altiſima bir ſuta, platani folio. 
Tourn. The talleſt Canada - ambroſia, with rough Plane- 
"The firſt of theſe Sorts may be ads 

e th may be ſown early in the Spring, 
in a Border under a warm Wall or — it will 
come up very well; and when the Plants are ſtrong enough 
to remove, they may be planted into the like warm. Bor- 
ders, where they will flower, and perfect their Seeds in 
Autumn ; but if they have not a good Poſition, they 
ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Country. IN 

The ſecond Sort is very common in the Weft- Indies, 


where it grows-as a Weed, and is ſeldom regarded by the _ 


Inhabitants ; but in Ezrope it is preſerved in the Gardens 
of the Curious for Variety. This Plant frequently comes 
up in the Earth which is brought over from Barbadoes, 
and the other Iſlands ; and if the Plants are brought for- 
| The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in March, and when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted into another mo- 


| The third Sorts a Native of North America, where it 
is a very common Weed. This often grows eight or ten 


Feet high; and if it is planted in a rich moiſt Soil, or is - 


often watered, it will grow much higher, and ſpread out 
into many Branches. The Seeds of this Plant, when 
ſown in the Spring, ſeldom come up the firſt Year, but 
frequently remain in the Ground until the following Spring ; 
ſo that when the Plants do not come up, the Ground 
muſt not be diſturbed till after the Spring following, to 
wait for the Plants coming up. When the Plants come 
up, ſome of them be tranſplanted into a moiſt rich 
Soil, allowing them ar leaſt four or five Feet room every 
Way, and they ſhould be ſhaded until they have taken 
new Root; and if they are frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther, they will grow to a large Size; but their Branches 
mult be ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe they are very ſub- 
ject to break with ftrong Winds. The Flowers of this 
Plant are not more conſpicuous than thoſe of the Hemp, 
to which this is near a- kin; therefore is only preſerved by 
fuch Perſons as are curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety. If the Seeds of this Sort are ſuffered to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, provided 
the Ground is not diſturbed ; and if the Seeds are ſown 
m Autumn, the Plants will come up the following 


Spring. 


AME- 


AMELANCHIER. bu 
 AmteLancnieR Virginiana, lauro-cercfi folio. Hort. 
Sin. Pet. Arbor Zelanica, cotini foliis, ſubtus lanugine 
villoſss, floribus albis cuculi modo laciniatis. Pluk. Alm. 
The Snow-drop, or Fringe-tree.' 

This Shrub 1s a Native of Carolina, where it grows by 
the Sides of Rivulets, or Brooks of Water. It ſeldom 
grows above ten or twelve Feet high, and divides into 
many irregular Branches : the Leaves are of a light-green, 
as large as thoſe of the Laurel, but not ſo ſtiff; the Ribs 
of the Leaves, toward Autumn, change toa purpliſh Colour. 
The Flowers are produced in June, which grow in Bunches 
hanging downward. Theſe are divided into four Parts 
to the Bottom, and are white. From whence, as alſo 
from the Flowers hanging, I ſuppoſe the Name of Snow- 
drop was given to this Shrub, as was that of Fringe · tree, 
from the Flowers being ſo finely cut. 


This Shrub is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 


| red from the Country of its natural Growth ; for 
in England it never produces any: and it is ſeldom that 
it flowers here. I have not ſeen the Flowers above four 


or five Seaſons, tho* I have a Tree upward of eight Feet 


high, which is more than twenty Years old. I have pro- 
cured two or three Plants, by laying down ſome ot the 
young Branches of this Shrub ; but they were laid above 
two Years before they were rooted ; and if they are not 
well ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, they will not 
make Roots. 


Abroad, it ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and the Pots plunged into the Ground, where they may 
have the Morning Sun only. In this Situation they may re- 
main till Autumn, obſerving in dry Weather to water the 
Pots. In Autumn muſt be placed under an Hot- 
bed-frame, where, in hard Froſt, they may be covered 
but in mild Weather ſhould be expoſed. In February 
following, the Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which will bring up the Plants; and as the 


Seaſon advances, the Plants muſt be inured to the open - 


Air by degrees. During the two firſt Winters, while 


the Plants are young, they ſhould be ſheltered under a 


common Frame, giving free Air to them when the Wea- 
ther is mild; and when the Plants have acquired Strength, 


_ they may beplanted abroad, where they will reſiſt theſevereſt 


Cold; for in the Winter 1739-40. 1 did not obſerve that 
any of the youngeſt Branches were injured by the Froſt. 
This ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, or muſt be duly 


watered in dry Weather; otherwiſe thoſe Plants which are 
not well rooted in the Ground, will be deſtroyed by 


Drought, as may be eaſily perceived by their Leaves 
hanging, and growing wrinkled, whenever the dry Wea- 
ther continues for ſome time. Ir is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious, for the ſake of Variety; but in Eng- 
land, where it ſeldom produces its Flower in Plenty, it 
makes no great Appearance, 


 AMENTACEOUS Flowers [fo called of 4mentatus, 
faſtened with a String, &c. of Amentum, Lat. a String, 
Thong, or Latchet] are ſuch as have an Aggregate of 
Summits, hanging down in form of a Rope or Cat's-tail, 
which is alſo called an Iulus. h 


AMMI [ "Aww, Gr.], Biſhops-weed. 
The Characters are; | | 
This is an umbelliferous Plant, with ſmall ſtriated Seeds: 
the Petals of the Flower are unequal, and ſhaped like an 
Heart. | 
The Species are ; | | 
1. AMM1 majus. C. B. The greater Biſhops-weed. 
2. AMMI majus, foliis plurimum incifis, & nonnibil criſpis. 
C. B. The greater Biſhops-weed, with fine cut Leaves. 
3. Auu perenne. M. Um. Perennial Biſhops-weed. 
The Seeds of the firſt and ſecond Kinds ſhould be ſown 
in an open Situation early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are young, they may be prick'd out into Beds of 
ſandy Soil, at about ſix Inches Diſtance from each other, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken freſh Root; 
after which time they will require no more Care, but to 


The Seeds of this Plant uſually he in the & 
Ground a whole Year : therefore when it is obtained from 


A M 


keep them clear from Weeds; and, if the Seaſon proves 
good, they will ripen their Seeds in Autumn : or they may 
be ſown thin on a large Bed, and when the Plants are come 
up, where they are too thick, they may be hoed but, as is 
practiſed for Carrots, Onions, c. 

The Seeds of the firſt Sort are uſed in Medicine: the 
ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, which is accidental from 
the ſame Seeds : the third is an abiding Plant, which mul- 
tiplies very faft by its Root, which is very a t to ſpread 
far under-ground, for which Reaſon it ſhe uki never be 
2 in a good Garden. Theſe are a'l Varicties fitter 
or a Botanic or Phyſic-garden, than for Gardens of 


Pleaſure. 
 AMOMUM PLINIL vide Solanum. 
AMORIS POMUM. Vide Lycoperſicon. 


 AMPHITHEATRE [ Aroidtalgey of ag, on 
both Sides, and Sex a's to view, Gr.], or T. mples of 
View erected on a double Riſing, are great Ornaments to 
a large and noble Garden. If this Hill, or riſing Ground, 
is of a ſemicircular Figure, it will be ſtill the better. 

Theſe Amphitheatres are formcd of Ever-greens, as 
Hollies, Pbilhyrea s, Lauruſtinus's, Bays, &c. obſ-rving to 
plant the ſhorteſt-growing Trees in the Front, and the 
talleſt Trees behind, as Pines, Firs, Cedars of Lebanon, 


I | 
They are alſo formed of Slopes on the Side of Hills, 
and covered with Turf, and have been eſteemed great 


_ Ornaments in Gardens; but are now gen:rally excluded 


by all Perſons of true Taſte ; for the natural eaſy Slope of 
ſuch Hills is infinitely more beautiful than the ſtiff angu- 
lar Slopes into which theſe Amphitheatres are commonly 


AMYGDALUS [ *AwfzaS., Gr.], The Almond- 
The Chara#ers are; 5 
If bath Leaves and Flowers very like thoſe of the Peach- 

tree; but the Fruit is longer, and more compreſſed: the outer 

green Coat is tbinner and drier when ripe, and the Shell is 
not ſo rugged. S | 

The Species are; | | | | 

1. AMYcDaLus ſative, frufu majore. C. B. P. The 

common large Almond. | | 
2. AMYGDALUS dulcis, putamine molliori. C. B. P. 

The Sweet Almond, with tender Shells. . 
3. AMYCDALUS amare. C. B. P. The Bitter Almond. 
4. AMYGDALUS ſativa, flore albo. The white-flowering 

Almond. | 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts are chiefly cultivated 

in England for the Beauty of their Flowers, which are 

produced early in the Spring, when few other things ap- 
pear ; which renders them worthy of a Place in the beſt 

Gardens, where being intermixed with other flowering 


Trees, either in Wilderneſs Quarters, or in Walks, they 


make a very fine Appearance. 1 | | 

They are propagated by inoculating a Bud of theſe 
Trees into a Plum, Almond, or Peach-ſtock, in the Month 
of July (the Manner of this Operation ſee under the 
Article of Inoculation). The next Spring, when the Buds 
ſhoot, you may train them up either for Standards, or 
ſuffer them to grow for half Standards (according to your 
own Fancy); though the uſual Method is to bud them to 
the Height the Stems are intended to be; and the ſecond 
Year, after budding, they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to remain. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing theſe Trees (if for dry Ground) is in October, as ſoon 
as the Leaves begin to decay ; but for a wet Soil, Fe- 
bruary is much preferable; and obſerve always to bud 
upon Plum-ſtocks, for wet Ground ; and Almonds or 
Peaches, for dry. 

The Almond with white Flowers is a greater Curioſity 
than either of the former, and being intermixed with the 
other Sorts, and a few of the Cherry-plum-trees, which 
flower all together, add very much to the Beauty of theſe 
Plantations : this _ with white Flowers is more difficult 

to 
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to increaſe than either of the former, and will not take 
upon a Plum-ſtock, but muſt be either budded on a Peach 
or Almond. 

The Sort with large Fruit produces almoſt every Year 
large Quantities with us in Eng/and, which, if eaten be- 
fore they are too dry, are little interior to thoſe we receive 
from abroad; but if kept too long, they are very apt to 
ſhrivel up, and loſe their Plumpnels z but in other reſpects 
are very good. : Te 2 

The Jordan Almonds, which are annually brought to 
England, ſeem to be the ſame as ours with white Flowers, 
by ſome Plants which I have raiſed from the Nuts, which 
retain the ſame Appearance in Leaf and Shoot, as thoſe 
with white Flowers; but they have not as yet flowered 
with me, altho* the Trees are grown to a large Size. 

The Bitter and Sweet Almonds are only V aricties, which 
will come from the ſame Seeds ; but there is a manifeſt 
Difference between theſe and the white-flowering Sort, 
both in Leaf and Shoot, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed thereby 
at all Seaſons ; yet by later Botaniſts they are made but 
one Species. | 

The white Sort, coming out earlier in the Spring than 
the other, is in greater Danger of ſuffering from the 
Froſt in the . whereby few Fruit are ever ſeen 
upon the Trees in this Country. 


AN ACAMPSEROS [ Avaxd A , of a r, νμ]09¾i)n 
to reflect or turn back, and tpws, Love; the Magi attri- 
buting to this Plant a Virtue of recalling Love] Tele- 


pbium, or Rhodia Radix; in Engliſh, Orpine, Live- ever, 


or Roſe- root. 
The Characters are; | 

It hath à perennial Root: the Leaves, Stalks, Flowers, 
and Fruit, are like thoſe of the Houſleek ; but the Leaves 
of this Plant do not grow in a circumſcribed Order, as 
thoſe of the Houſleek, but the Plant ariſes with a Stalk, 
pon which the Leaves are placed on every Side: the Flower 
grow in Umbels, upon the Tops of the Stalks. ; 

| The Species are; 1 | 
1. ANACAMPSEROS, vulgo Faba craſſa. J. B. 3. 681. 


Common Orpine. 


2. ANACAMPSEROS purpurea. J. B. 3. 682. Purple 


Orpine. : | 
3. ANACAMPSEROS maxima. J. B. 3. 682. Greateſt 

4. AnacanestROS Lufitanica bæmatodes maxima. 
Teurn. The greateſt red Portugal Orpine, 


5. ANACAMPSEROS radice roſam ſpirante, major. Tourn. 


264. Greater Roſe- root. 

6. ANACAMPSEROS radice roſam ſpirante, minor. Tourn. 
264. Leſſer Roſe- root. | 

7. ANACAMPSEROS foliis eleganter variegatis. Orpine 
with ſtriped Leaves. | EO 


8. ANACAMPSEROS minor, rotundiore folio, ſemper-virens. 


J. B. Small ever-green Orpine, with a rounder Leaf. 

9. ANACAN.PSEROS minor, longiore folio, ſemper-virens. 
Tourn. Small ever-green Orpine, with a longer Leaf. 

10. ANACAMPSEROS portulacæ folio. Tourn. Orpine 
with a Purſlane-leaf. | | 

11. ANACAMPSEROS flore purpuraſcente, foliis rariori- 
bus. Tourn. Orpine with a purpliſh Flower, and thin-ſet 
Leaves. 5 | 
12. ANACAMPSEROS orientalis, portulace folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Orpine, with a Purſlane-leaf. 


13. ANACAMPSEROS crientalis, folio ſubrotundo minori 


eleganter crenato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Orpine, with a 
ſmall roundiſh Leaf, finely notched. | 


14. AXACAMPSEROS flore albo, ſupina. Tourn. Low 
Orpine, with a white Flower. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in many Parts of England ; 


which is the Sort ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and which 


was ſome Years ſince in great Eſteem to form green 
Chimney-pieces for the Summer-ſeafon, which ſome People 
were very dextrous in making, by framing a Parcel of 
Laths together of the juſt Dimenſion of the Place where 
it was to ſtand ; and then faſtening this Plant to the ſeve- 


ral Parts of it, fo as to cover the whole with Green: and 


although this was only performed with Cuttings of the 
Plant, yet by giving the Whole a gentle Watering once 


a Week, the Plant would not only live, but ſhoot in 
Length, and continue freſh for two Months, and appear 
very handſome. 

The other Sorts are ſeldom but in Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. They are all of them 
very hardy Plants; but they muſt have a dry Soil; for 
they are ſubje& to rot, if they have too much Moiſture. 
They may be all of them propagated by Cuttings an 
time in Summer (except the fifth and fixth Sorts, which 
are only propagated by parting of their Roots) ; as may 
alſo any of the other Sorts. The beſt time to part their 
Roots is in Oc ober or February, before they begin to ſhoot ; 
for the fifth and fixth Sorts put out their Flowers very 
early in the Spring. Theſe two Sorts do not grow above 
ſix Inches high; and have thick ſtrong Shoots, on the Top 
of which the Flowers are produced in Cluſters. The 
Roots of theſe Plants ſmell like dried Roſes ; from whence 
they had the Name of Roſe- root. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts are ever-green.: theſe put 
out ſlender Shoots. about one Foot long, the upper 
Part of which are garniſhed with Leaves, which are of a 
glaucous Colour. Theſe two Sorts are very proper Plants 
for Rock work, where, if they are planted between the 
Stones or Shells, they will thrive very well, and have a 
very good Effect. Theſe may be eaſily propagated by 
Slips, which may be planted any time of the Year, ex- 
cept in froſty Weather. 8 


ANAG ALLIS, Pimpernel. 
The Characters are; | 5 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is ſhaped like a Wheel, 
and is cut into ſeveral Segments : the Pointal, which is 
fixed like a Nail in the Middle of the Flower, afterward 
becomes à round Fruit, which when ripe opens tranſverſſy 
into two Parts, one of which lies incumbent on the other, 
incloſing many angular Seeds. 
Ĩ! he Species are; 5 | h 
1. ANAGALLIS pheniceo flore. C. B. P. Male Pim- 
pernel, with a red Flower. | 6 X 
2. ANAGALLIS ceruleo flore. C. B. P. Female Pim- 
pernel, with a blue Flower. 5 | a 
3. ANAGALLIS floribus obſolete purpureis. Park. Theat. 
Pimpernel with Flowers of a worn-out purple Colour. 
4. ANAGALLIS flore albo. C. B. P. Pimpernel with a 
white Flower. | 
5. ANAGALLIS tenuifolia Monnelli. Cluſ. Narrow-leay*d 
Pimpernel, with a blue Flower. WM 
The firſt Sort is very common in Corn-fields, and other 
cultivated Places, in moſt Parts of England. The ſecond 
and third Sorts are ſometimes found wild in the Fields, 


but are leſs common than the firſt in England. The fourth 


is a Variety of the ſecond Sort, which is accidental. 
Theſe are all annual Plants, which ariſe from Seeds, and, 
if ſuffered to remain till their Seeds ſcatter, will become 
Weeds in the Place; ſo that they are never cultivated, 
except in Botanic Gardens for Vari The firſt and 


| ſecond Sorts are directed by the College of Phyſicians for 


medicinal Uſe. ' 

The fifth Sort is a very beautiful ſmall Plant, producing 
great Numbers of fine blue Flowers, in April and May: 
this may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept till Spring, 
they do not always ſucceed: theſe Plants require to — 


ſneltered from extreme Cold, which will ſometimes de- 
ſtroy them. N 


ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean- trefoil. 
The Characters are; | 5 
It bath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower, whoſe 
Standard is ſhort when compared to the other Petals : the 
Pointal, which riſes from the Flower-cup, afterward becomes 
a Pod ſhaped like a Kidney-bean, containing many kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds: to which Notes ſhould be added, The Leaves 
grow by Threes on one common Footſtalk. 
The Species are; 
1. AxAYRIS fætida. C. B. Stinking Bean- tre foil 
2. Anacysis fetida Cretica, oblongis foliis, luteis flo- 
ribus. Barr. Icon. Candy ſtinking Bean-trefoil, with ob- 
long Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 1 


will be in much 


of the Froſt; but in mild Weather 


Trouble in 


A N 


firſt Sort grows wild in the South of France, as 


ac in Spain and Jtaly: this is a Shrub which uſually riſes 


e Height of eight or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers 


in April and May, which are of a bright yellow Colour, 


growing in Spikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Labur- 
num : the Seeds are ſeldom perfected in this Country, 
which is the Reaſon of its preſent Scarcity in England. 
The other Sort is a Native of Candy, and ſome of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago ; and at preſent is very rare in 
the Engliſh Gardens. This Sort hath longer Leaves than 
the former, and flowers later in the Summer, ſo that it 
very rarely produces Seeds. | | 
Theſe may be both propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring, obſerving in dry Weather 
to ſupply them with Water, which if duly performed, 
the Layers will have taken Root by the following Spring, 
when they ſhould be cut off -from the old Plants, a little 


time before they begin to put out their Leaves, and plant- 


ed in a warm Situation; for if they are too much expoſed 


to cold Winds, they will be in Danger of being deſtroyed 
in an hard Winter. This Method of propagating theſe 


Plants is, to ſupply their Defect in not producing ripe 


Seeds in this Country; for the Plants which are produced 
from Seeds, will be much handſomer, and will riſe to a 


much greater Height. | 

If you propagate theſe Plants from Seeds, you ſhould 
ſow them on a warm Border of light freſh Earth, toward 
the End of March, obſerving always to do it in dry Wea- 
ther ; for if much Wet ſhould fall after the Seeds are in 


the Ground, they will rot. If the Seeds are good, and 


the Seaſon favourable, the Plants will appear in a Month 
after the Seeds were ſown; at which time you ſhould care- 
fully clear them from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 


they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water : if theſe 


Rules be duly obſerved, the Plants will be fix or eight Inches 
high before Winter. While theſe Plants are young, they 
greater Danger of ſuffering by Froſt : 
therefore, if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, you 
ſhould ſhelter them with Mats during 


they ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open Air. In March following you ſhould 
carefully take up theſe Plants, obſerving not to injure 


their Roots; then you muſt tranſplant them into a Nur- 


ſery-bed, placing them in Rows at a Foot Diſtance, and 
the Plants at fix Inches Diſtance in the Rows; obſerving, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to give them Water un- 
til they have taken new Root ; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but if the following 
Winter ſhould prove-very ſevere, it will be proper to 
ſcreen them either with Mats or Peas-haulm, otherwiſe 


they may be deſtroyed. In this Bed they may remain two 


Years, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant into 
the Places where they are deſigned to remain. The beſt 
Seaſon to remove them is in March, juſt before they begin 
to ſhoot; and obſerve not to injure their Roots, as alſo 


to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until they 


have taken Root; as alſo to lay ſome Mulch on. the Sur- 
face of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the Air 
from penetrating to dry their Fibres, which will ſave much 

ing. The fourth Year from Seeds theſe 
Plants will begin to produce their Flowers, and will con- 


tinue to produce Flowers every Year after; ſo will be 


very proper to intermix with other flowering Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth. | 


ANANAS, The Pine-apple. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a Flower confiſting of one Leaf, which is divided 
into three Parts, and is | ſhaped : the Embryos are 
produced in the Tubercles : theſe afterward become a fleſby 
Fruit full of Juice: the Seeds, which are lodged in the Tu- 


bercles, are very ſmall, and almoſt kidney-ſhaped. 


The Species are 
I. Ax AN As aculeatus, frustu ovato, carne albida. Plum. 
Oral-ſhaped Fine apple, with a whitiſh Fleſh. 
2. ANanas aculeatus, fructu pyramidato, carne aurea. 


Plum. Pyramidal Pine-a with a yellowiſh Fleſh, yated 
called the Sugar-loat- — | 5 


the Continuance 


3. Anawas folio vir ſerrato. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 2. 83. 
Pine- apple with ſmooth Leaves. 

4. Ananas lucide virens, folio vix ſcrrato. Hort. Elth. 
Pine-apple with ſhining-green' Leaves, and ſcarce any 
Spines on their Edges. | 

5. Ananas frutzu pyramidato olive colore, intus aureo. 
Pyramidal olive - colour'd Pine- apple, with a yellow 
Fleſh. 

6. Ananas aculeatus, u pyramidato ex v. ridi 
veſcente. The green 3 | 85 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, ſome of 
which may have been obtained from Setds; and I doubt 
not but if the Seeds were ſown frequently, in the Coun- 
tries where they are in Plent, there may be as great 
Variety of theſe Fruit, as there are of Apples or Pears 
in Europe. And this I have foune] true by ſome Trials 
which 1 have made by ſowing of the Seeds, which have 


always produced a Variety of Sorts from the Sceds of the 


ſame Fruit. > 

This Fruit (which is juſtly eſteemed for the Richneſs 
of its Flavour, as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits in the 
World) is produced from an herbaceous Plant, which 
hath Leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Aloe, and are, 
for the moſt part, ſawed on their Edges, but are much 
thinner, and not ſo juicy as the Alce : the Fruit reſembles 
the Cones of the Pine-tree, from whence it is ſuppoſed to 
have its Name. | 
Where this Plant is a Native, I believe it is hard to 
determine; but it is probably an indigenous Plant in 
Africa, where, I have been informed, they grow in un- 
cultivated Places in great Plenty. They have been long 
cultivated in the hotteſt Iſlands of the Weſt- Indies, where - 
they are in great Plenty, and extraordinary Goodneſs ; but 
it hath been very lately that it was introduced into the 
European Gardens, fo as to produce Fruit: the firſt Per- 
ſon who ſucceeded in this Affair, was Monſicur Le Cour 
of Leyden in Holland, who, after a great many Trials, 
with little or no Succeſs, did, at length, hit upon a pro- 
per Degree of Heat and Management, ſo as to produce 
Fruit equally as good (tho' not fo large) as thoſe which 


are produced in the Heft- Indies, as hath been often affirm. 


ed by Perſons who have lived many Years there: and it 
is to this worthy Cultivator of Gardening, who did not 
ſpare any Pains or Expence to accompliſh it, that all the 
Lovers thereof are obliged, for introducing this King of 
Fruits amongſt them ; and it was from him that our 
Gardens in England were firſt ſupplied z tho* we have 
ſince had large Quantities brought from America. I can't 
here avoid taking notice of a common Error which pre- 
vails amongſt many People, which is, that the Plants 
brought from America are not ſo good as thoſe which 
came from M. Le Cour; but it is a great Miſtake ; for 
were the People who ſend over theſe Plants from America 
careful to ſend the beſt Kinds, there would be found many 
better Kinds than thoſe cultivated by M. Le Cour, who had 
his from thence at firſt, as his Gardener aſſured me; and I 
have ſeen as good Fruit produced from American Plants, 
as any I have yet ſeen, and ſome much larger than any I 
ſaw in M. Le Cour's Garden. | 

The firſt Sort is the moſt common in Europe; but the 
ſecond Sort is much preferable to it, the Fruit of this be- 
ing larger, and much better flavour d: the Juice of this 
Sort is not ſo aſtringent as is that of the firſt, ſo that this 
Fruit may be eaten in greater Quantity, with leſs Danger. 
This Sort generally produces ſix or ſeven Suckers, imme- 
diately under the Fruit, whereby it may be increaſed much 
faſter than the common Sort; ſo that in a few Years it 
may be the moſt common Sort in England. | 

The third Sort is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, 
for the ſake of Variety ; but the Fruit is not worth any- 
thing. The fixth Sort is at preſent the moſt rare in Eu- 
rope, there being very few of the Plants at preſent : this 
is eſteemed the beſt Sort yet known, by ſome of the 
moſt curious Perſons in America, who have thrown out 


all the other Sorts from their Gardens, and cultivate only 


this Kind. The Plants of this Sort may be procured from 
Barbados and Montſerrat, in both which Places it is culti- 


The 


The Sort with very ſmooth den Leaves, was 
raifed from Seeds taken out of a rotten Fruit, which 
came from the Weſt-Indies to the late Henry Heathcote, 
Eſq; from whom I received one Plant, which hath pro- 
duced: large Fruit: this, I am told, is what the People of 


America call the King-pine. I have ſince raiſed ſome 
Plants of this Kind from Seeds, which were brought me 


from Jamaica. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by planting the Crowns 
which grow on the Fruit, or the Suckers which are pro- 
duced either from the Plants, or under the Fruit; either 
of which I have found to be equally good ; although by 
ſome Perſons the Crown is thought preferable to the 
Suckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce Fruit ſooner than 
the Suckers, which is certainly a Miſtake ; for by con- 
ſtant Experience I find the-Suckers (if equally ſtrong) will 
fruit as ſoon, and produce as large Fruit, as the Crowns: 
The Suckers and Crowns muſt be laid to dry in a warm 
Place, for four or five Days, or more (according to the 


Moiſture of the Part which adher'd to the old Plant or Fruit); 


for, if they are immediately planted, they will rot. The 
certain Rule of judging when they are fit to plant, is by 
obſerving if the Bottom is healed over, and become hard; 
for if the Suckers are drawn off carefully from the old 
Plants, they will have an hard Skin over the lower Part; 
ſo need not lie ſo long as thoſe which by Accident may 
have been broken. But whenever a Crown is taken from 
the Fruit, or the Suckers from old Plants, they ſhould be 
immediately diveſted of their Bottom- leaves, ſo high as to 
allow Depth for their planting; ſo that they may be tho- 
roughly dry and healed in every Part, leſt, when they re- 
ceive Heat and Moiſture, they ſhould periſh, which often 
happens when this Method is not purſued. If theſe 
Suckers or Crowns are taken off late in the Autumn, or 
during the Winter, or early in the Spring, they ſhould 


be laid in a dry Place in the Stove, for a Fortnight or 


three Weeks before they are planted z but in the Summer- 


ſeaſon they will be fit for planting in three or four Days. 
As to the Earth in which theſe ſhould be planted; if 


you have a rich good Kitchen-garden Mould, not too 


heavy, ſo as to detain the Moiſture too long, nor over-light 


and ſandy, it will be very proper for them without any 
Mixture : but where this is wanting, you ſhould procure 
ſome freſh Earth from a good Paſture ; which ſhould be 
mixed with about a third Part of rotten Neats-dung, or 
the Dung of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, which is 
well conſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or eight 
Months at leaft before they are uſed ; but if it be a Year, 


it will be the better; and ſhould be often turned, that their 
Parts may be the better united, as aiſo the Clods well 


broken. This Earth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine ; 
for it you only clcar it of the great Stones, it will be 


better for the Plants than when it is made too fine. Lou 
ſhould always avoid mixing any Sand with the Earth, unleſs 
it be extremely ſtiff; ard then it will be neceſſary to have it 
mixed at leaft ſix Months or a Year before it is uſed ; 


and ir muſt be frequently turned, that the Sand may be 


incorporated in the Earth, ſo as to divide its Parts: but 


you ſhould not put more than a fixth Part of Sand; for 
too much Sand is very injurious to theſe Plants. 

In the Summer-ſeaſon, when the Weather is warm, 
theſe Plants muſt be frequently watered; but you ſhould 
not give them large Quantities at a time: you mult alſo 
be very careful, that the Moiſture is not detained in the 
Pots, by the Holes being ſtopp'd ; for that will ſoon 
deſtroy the Plants. If the Seaſon is warm, they ſhould 


be watercd every other Day; but in a cool Seaſon, twice 


a Week will be often enough: and during the Summer- 
ſcaſon, you ſhould once a Week water them gently all 
over their Leaves ; which will waſh the Filth from off 


them, and thereby greatly promote the Growth of the 


Plants. 5 


There are ſome Perſons who frequently ſhift theſe Plants 
from Pot to Pot: but this is by no means to be practiſed 
by thoſe who propoſe to have large well-flavou ed Fruit; 
for unleſs the Pots be filled with the Roots, by the time 
the Plants begin to ſhew their Fruit, they commonly pro- 
duce ſmall Fruit, which have generally large Crowns on 
them: ſo that the Plants will not require to be new- 


oftener than twice in a Seaſon : the firſt time ſhould 

about the End of April, when the Suckers and Crowns 
of the former Year's Fruit (which remained all the Winter 
in thoſe Pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be 


peny or Three-farthing Pots, ſhould be put into Peny, 
or, at moſt, Three - half. peny Pots, according to the Size 
of the Plants ; for os muſt be very careful not to over- 
pot them, nothing being more N to theſe Plants. 
The ſecond time for ſhifting of them is, toward the latter 
End of 


ſhould ſhift thoſe Plants which are of a proper Size for 


Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, when you 


fruiting the following, Spring, into Two - peny Pots, 


which are full large enough for any of theſe Plants. At 
each of theſe times of ſhifting the Plants, the Bark- bed 
ſhould be ſtirred up, and ſome new Bark added, to raiſe 
the Bed up to the Height it was at firſt made ; and when 
the Pots are plunged again into the Bark-bed, the Plants 
ſhould be watered gently all over their Leaves, to waſh 
off the Filth, and to ſettle the Earth to the Roots of the 
Plants. - If the Bark-bed be well ſtirred, and a Quantity 
of good freſh Bark added to the Bed, at this latter ſhift- 
ing, it will be of great Service to the Plants; and they 
may remain in the Tan until the Beginning ef November, 


or ſometimes later, according to the Mildneſs of the Sea- 


ſon; and will not require any Fire before that time. 
During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe Plants will not require to 
be watered oftener than every third or fourth Day, ac- 


cording as you find the Earth in the Pots to dry: nor 


ſhould you give them too much at each time ; for it is 


much better to give them a little Water often, than to 


over-water them, eſpecially at that Seaſon. 


You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe Plants which 


ſhew their Fruit, into other Pots ; for if they are removed 


after the Fruit appears, it will ſtop the Growth, and there- 
by cauſe the Fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its ripening ; 


ſo that many times it will be OZober or November before 
the Fruit is ripe : therefore you ſhould be very careful to 


keep the Plants in a vigorous growing State, from the firſt 


Appearance of the Fruit, becauſe upon this depend the 
Goodnefs and Size of the Fruit; for if they receive a 


„ e ſmall, and ill- 
4 , 9 

When you have cut off the Fruit from the Plants, 
whoſe Kind you are deſirous to propagate, you ſhould 
trim the Leaves, and plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 


ter, which will cauſe them to put out Suckers in Plenty; 


ſo that a Perſon may be ſoon ſupplied with Plants enough 


of any of the Kinds, who will but obſerve to keep the 


Plants in Health. : 

There is not any - thing which can happen to theſe Plants, 
of a more dangerous Nature, than to have them attacked 
by ſmall white Inſects, which appear at firſt like a white 
Mildew, but ſoon after have the Appearance of Lice : 
theſe attack both Root and Leaves at the ſame time; and, 
if they are not ſoon deſtroyed, will ſpread over a whole 
Stove in a ſhort time; and in a few Weeks will intirely 
ſtop the Growth of the Plants, by ſucking out the nutri- 


tious Juice, ſo that the Leaves will appear yellow and 


ſickly, and have generally a great Number of yellow 
tranſparent Spots all over them. Theſe Inſects, after 


are fully grown, appear like Bugs; and adhere fo cloſely 


to the Leaves, as not to be eaſily waſhed off, and ſeem as 
if they had no Life in them. They were originally 
brought from America upon the Plants which were im- 
ported from thence, and I believe they are the ſame In- 
ſes which have deſtroyed the Sugar-canes of late Years 
in ſome of the Leeward Hands. Since they have been 
in England, they have ſpread greatly in ſuch Stoves, where 
there has not been more than ordinary Care taken to de- 
ſtroy them. They have alſo attacked the Orange-trees in 
many Gardens near London, and have done them incre- 
dible Damage; but I do not find they will endure the 
Cold of our Climate in Winter, fo that they are never 
found on ſuch Plants as live in the open Air. The only 


ſhifted into larger Pots; i. e. thoſe which were in Half- 


— 


Method I have yet been able to diſcover for deſtroying 


theſe Inſects, is, by waſhing the Leaves, Branches, and 
Stems, of ſuch Plants as they attack, frequently with Water, 


to Sigh 


fore, where-ever theſe Inſects appear on the Plants, the ſafeſt 
Method will be, ro take the Plants out of the Pots, and 
clear the Earth from the Roots; then prepare a large Tub, 
which ſhould be filled with Water, in which there has 
been a ſtrong Infuſion of Tobacco-ſtalks ; into this Tub 
you ſhould put the Plants, placing ſome Sticks croſs the 
Tub, to keep the Plants immerſed in the Water. In this 
Water they ſhould remain twenty-four Hours; then take 
them out, and with a Sponge waſh off all the Inſects 
from the Leaves and Roots, which may 

when the Inſects are killed by the Infuſion z then cut off 


all the ſmall Fibres of the Roots, and dip the Plants into 


-a Tub of fair Water, waſhing them therein, which is 
the moſt effectual Way to clear them from the Inſects. 
Then you ſhould pn in freſh Earth, and having 
ſtirred up the Bark-bed, and added ſome new Tan to 
give a freſh Heat to the Bed, the Pots ſhould be plunged 
again, obſerving to water them all over the Leaves (as 
was before directed) and this ſhould be frequently repeated 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; for I obſerve theſe Inſects 
always multiply much faſter where the Plants are kept dry, 
than in ſuch Places where the Plants are duly watered, and 
kept in a growing State. And the ſame is allo obſerved 
in America; for it is in long Droughts that the Inſects 
make ſuch Deſtruction of the Sugar-canes. And in thoſe 


Iſlands where they have had ſeveral very dry Seaſons of 


late, they 


have increaſed to ſuch a Degree, as to deſtroy 
5 


Part of the Canes in the Iſlands, renderin 


of the Plant, as to diſqualify it for making Rum; ſo 
that many Planters have been ruined by theſe Inſects. 
As theſe Inſects are frequently brought over from Ame- 
Ananas Plants, which come from thence 
their Plants from thence, 


ca on the 
thoſe Perſons who 
ſhould look carefully 
to ſee they have none of theſe Inſects on them; for if 
they have, they will ſoon be propagated over all the 
Plants in the Stove where theſe are placed: therefore, 
whenever they are obſerved, the Plants ſhould be ſoaked 
(as was before directed) before they are planted into Pots. 
It was formerly the common Practice of moſt Perſons, 
who cultivated this Fruit in Europe, to build dry Stoves, 
in which they keep their Plants in Winter, placing the 
Pots on Scaffolds (after the manner in which 
trees are placed in a Green-houſe), and in the Summer to 
keep them in Hot-beds of Tanners Bark under Frames: 
but this is found by late Experience a bad: Method ; for 
the Glaſſes lying ſo near over the Plants, there is not a 
 ſuſficient Quantity of Air in the Bed to nouriſh the Fruit, 
and give it that vinous Flavour which: good Fruit always 
abounds with; and when theſe Glaſſes are cloſely ſhut 
down in the Night, the Vapours which ariſe from the 
Fermentation of the Tan, ar the Perſpiration of the 
Plants, are cloſel t in, and being condenſed againſt 
the Glaſſes, fall 1 Water on the Plants. N 
Therefore, to remedy this Inconvenience, it is now the 
Practice of thoſe Perſons who are deſirous to 41 
this Fruit, to erect low Stoves, with Pits therein for the 
Hot - bed, in the manner hereafter deſcribed and figured: 
theſe are built in different ways, according to the Fancy of 
the Contriver. Some Perſons build them with upright 
Glaſſes in Front, about four Feet high, and ſloping Glaſſes 
over theſe, which riſe about ſix Feet high, 
is juſt Height enough for Perſons to walk upright on the 
Back-ſide of the Bark-bed. Others make but one Slo 
of Glaſſes, from the Top of the Stove, down to the 
Plate, which lies about fix or eight Inches above the 
Bark-pit, in the Front of the Stove; fo that in this Stove 
there is no Walk made in the Front berween the Bark-pit 
and the Glaſſes ; but the Inconveniency of watering the 
Plants, as alſo of coming near thoſe Plants which are 


be eaſily eifeted Plants 


them not only unfit for Sugar; but ſo poiſon the 2 


over them when they receive them, 


becauſe 


o that there 


A N 


placed in the Front of the Stove to clean them, has, in 


ſome meaſure, brought them into Diſeſteem, ſo that few 


Perſons do now build them, tho* the Expence is much 


leſs than of the other Kind of Stoves; but of both theſe 


Stoves the Figures and iptions which are hereafter 


| exhibited, will be ſufficient for any Perſon to build either 


of the Sorts. One of theſe Stoves about twenty-five Feet 
long in the Clear, with the Pit for the Tan reaching from 
End to End, and fix Feet and an half wide, will contain 
n fo that whoever is deſirous to 
ruit, may eaſily proportion their Stove to the 

Quantity of Fruit which C cn? 
But it will be alſo neceſſary to have a Bark-pit under a 
deep Frame, in order to raiſe the young Plants; for in 
this Bed you ſhould plunge the Suckers, when they are 
taken from the old Plants, as alſo the Crowns which come 
from the Fruit; fo that this Frame will be as a Nurſery 
to raiſe the young Plants to ſupply the Stove : but theſe 
ſhould not remain in theſe Frames longer than till 
the Beginning of November, unleſs the Frame have Flues 
in it to warm the Air (in the manner hereafter deſcribed 
and figured), which are very uſeful, as Nurſeries, to keep 
the young Plants till they are of a proper Size to produce 
Fruit; ſo that you may keep theſe cooler than the Stove; 
which may be every Autumn filled only with bearing 
Plants, whereby a much greater Quantity of Fruit may 
be annually produced, than can be where young and old 
Plants muſt be crouded into the ſame Stove : but where 

there are no Conveniencies of this Kind, the youn 
Plants, about the middle or latter End of O#ober, — | 
be removed into the Stove, and being ſmall, may be 
crouded in amongſt the larger Plants; for ſince they will 
not grow much during the Winter- ſeaſon, they may be 
placed very cloſe together. The Beginning of March you 
muſt remove theſe Plants out into the Hot-bed again, 
which ſhould be prepared a Fortnight before, that the 
Tan may have acquired a proper Heat : but you ſhould 
be careful that the Tan be not too hot; for that might 
ſcald the Fibres of the Plants, if they are ſuddenly plunged 
therein. Therefore if you find the Bark too hot, you 
ſhould not plunge the Pots above two or three Inches into 
the Tan, letting them remain fo until the Heat of the 
Tan is a little abated, when you ſhould plunge the Pots 
down to their Rims in the Bed. If the Nights ſhould 
continue cold after theſe Plants are removed into the Bed, 
ou muſt carefully cover the Glafſes with Mats ; otherwiſe 
coming out of a warm Stove, they may receive a ſud- 
den Check, which will y retard their Growth, which 
muſt be carefully — becauſe the ſooner 2 22 
are ſet growing in the Spring, the more time f 
have to gain Strength, in order to produce large Fruit 


the following Seaſon. AE 
You ſhould not plunge the Pots too cloſe together 
in this Frame; but allow them a proper Diſtance, that 
the lower Part of the Plants may increaſe in Bulk ; for 
it is on this that the Magnitude of the Fruit depends; 
when the Plants are placed too cloſe, they draw 
up very tall, but do not obtain Strength; ſo that when 
they are taken out of the Bed, the Leaves are not able to 
ſupport themſelves ; but all the outward long Leaves will 
fall away, leaving the ſmaller middle Leaves naked ; and 
this ſometimes will cauſe them to rot in the Centre. You 
muſt alſo obſerve, when the Sun is very warm, to raiſe 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed with Stones, in order to let 


out the Steam of the Bed, and to admit freſh Air; for 


one Neglect of this kind, in a very hot Day, may deſtroy 
all the Plants, n will not 
get over it in many Mont t wi very proper, 
3 hot Weather, to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Mid- 
dle of the Day with Mats; for the Glaſſes, lying ſo near 
to the Leaves of the Plants, will occaſion a prodigious 
Heat at ſuch times. 
- During the Summer - ſeaſon, theſe Plants muſt be fre- 
tly watered; and in hot Weather, they muſt have 
free Air admitted to them every Day, from Ten o'clock 
till Four; for, if they are ar too cloſe, or too dry, they 
will receive a Check in their Growth, when the Inſects will 
immediately ſpread over them; for there are generally ſome 
of theſe Inſects on all theſe Plants, which do not much 
Injury to the Plants while they are in a growing * 
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at which time it 
à Load or two of new Tan, ſo as to raiſe the Bed as 


the Beginning of 


A N 


but wt - they are unhealthy, the Inſefts miukiply 


greatly, and contribute to their Decay. There are 
ſome Perſons who regulate the Heat of their Stoves by 
Thermometers in Summer ; but at that Seaſon this 1s 


unneceſſary; for the outward Air in hot Weather is fre- ir 
quently greater than the Ananas Heat mark*d on the 


Thermometers; ſo that the Heat of the Stoves at that 
Seaſon will be much greater. The Uſe of the Thermo- 


meter is only in Winter, during the time the Fires are 


continued; by which it is eaſy to judge when to increaſe 
or diminiſh the Fires; for, at that Seaſon, the Stoves 
ſhould not be kept to a Warmth than five or ſix 
Diviſions above Ananas, nor ' ſuffered to be more than as 
many Diviſions below it. In Winter the Plants muſt have 


leſs Water, hut they will require to have it repeated at 


leaſt twice a Week: wheh the Plants are into the 
Tan for the Winter- ſeaſon (which ſhould be done about 
the Beginning of October), the Tan- bed ſhould be renewed, 


adding two-thirds of new Tan, to one-third of the old. 


If this be well mix'd, and the _ Tan wn OP Bed 
will maintain a proper Degree of Warmth till February 
ei he — up the Bed, and add 


much as it ſunk ſince the Autumn ; this will give a freſh 
Heat to the Bed, and keep the Plants growing ; and, as 
the Fruit will now begin to appear, it will be abſolutely 


neceſſary to keep the Plants in a growing State, otherwiſe 


the Fruit will not be large; for it they receive any Check 
at this time, it will greatly injure them. 


In April it will be proper to ſtir up the Tan again; 


and, if the Bed has ſunk ſince the laſt Stirring, it will be 
proper to add ſome treſh Tan to it : this will renew the 
Warmth of the Bed, and forward the Fruit. Art this 
time it will be 


Tan- bed into which theſe are plunged muſt be renewed, 
in order to forward the Plants, that they may have 
Strength enough by Autumn, to produce good Fruit; 
tor in this is the principal Care requ ws 
Thoſe Plants which ſhew their Fruit early in February, 
will ripen about June; ſome Sorts are at leaſt a Month 
or five Weeks longer in ripening their Fruit than others, 
from the time of the A 
Seaſon in which the Fruit is in greateſt Perfection, is from 
May to the End of September; tho? 
in March, April, and October, I have frequently eaten 
this Fruit in pretty good Perfection; but then the Plants 


have been in pertc& Health, otherwiſe they ſeldom are 


well flavoured. EY. 

The Method of judging when the Fruit is ripe, is by 
the Smell, and from Obſervation ; for as the ſeveral Sorts 
differ from each other in the Colour of their Fruit, that 
will not be any Direction when to cut them; nor ſhould 


they remain ſo long as to become ſoft to the Touch be- 
fore they are cut; for then they become flat and dead, as 


they alſo do when they are cut long before they are eaten: 


therefore the ſureſt Way to have this Fruit in Perfection, 


is to cut it the ſame Day it is eaten; but it muſt be 


early in the Morning, beſore the Sun has heated the Fruit, 


obſerving to cut the Stalk as long to the Fruit as E 
and lay it in a cool, but dry Place, preſerving the Stalk 
and Crown to it, until it is eaten. 
That Sort with green Fruit, if ſuffered to ripen well, 
is of an Olive- colour; but there are ſome Perſons who 


cut them before they are ripe, when they are not fit to 


be eaten, for no other Reaton, but to have them green: 
and altho' many Perſons have much recommended this 


Sort for its excellent Flavour, yet I think the Sugar-loaf 
Sort is to be preferred to it. | | 


ANAPODOPHYLLON {| of Anas, Lat. a Duck, 


dus, a Foot, and gt, Gr. a Leaf], Duck's- or 


Pomum Maiale, i. e. May-Apple. Dr. Linnaeus has 
changed the Name of this Plant to Podepbyllum. 
The Charatters are; 

The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf: the Flowers 
ere hexapetalous : the Footftalk of the Flower comes out 
from the Stalk of the Leaf: the Fruit is in Shape of an 
Urn, is which are contained many roundiſb fimbriated Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of chis Plant in England ; 


which is, 


per to ſhift the young Plants, which 
are deſigned to produce Fruit the following Lear: the 


of the Fruit: but the i 


AnarodopayLLon Canadenſe Morini. Torn. Canada 
Duck's-foot of Morines. | | 1 
This Plant is very 


Froſt in Winter: it loves a light Soil; for in ſtrong 
Ground the Roots are ſubject to rot in Winter. 
ANATOMY {[ Aralouua, of 'Araliure, Gr. to 
diſſe], A Dilton eee AIR 
Anatomy of Plants is a cutting, dividing, or ſeparate- 
ing the Parts or Members of Plants, in order to diſcover 
the Size, Form, Structure, and Uſes of their ſeveral Veſ- 
ſels, for the better promoting their Culture. 
Anatomiſts have obſerved a great Similitude betwixt 
the mechanic Frame of Plants and Animals : the Parts of 
Plants ſeeming to bear a conſtant to thoſe of 
Animals; and the Oeconomy, both Vegetable and Ani- 
mal, ſeem to be formed on the ſame Model. TIES 
The Parts of a Plant are the Root, the Wood, the Bark, 
and the Pith. mY 

1. The Roots of the Plants are ſpongeous Bodies, whoſe 
Parts are diſpoſed for the eaſy Admittance of certain 


humid Particles, which are prepared in the Ground. The | 


Quality of the Root is found much to depend upon the 
Size of its Veſſels and Pores. _ | 
Monſieur Renaume ſuppoſes the Root of a Plant to do 
the Office of all the Parts in the Abdomen of Animals, 
which ſerve to Nutrition, as the Stomach, Inteſtines, c. 

Dr. Boerbagve conſiders the Roots of Plants to be com- 
poſed of a Number of abſorbent Veſſels, which are ana- 


to the Lacteals in Animals. | 


Root; 
than to 
cated 
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perficies ſerves for Roots; as is 
plainly ſeen in ſome ſtony Plants that grow under the Sea, 
and may be in ſome ſort proved to be deduced from the 
Analogy of Animals; for theſe being become ſui generis, 
take in Aliment, not only by the Mouth, but alſo the 
whole Surface, expoſed to the moiſt Air, ſeems to ſerve to- 
the ſame Deſign. But altho* theſe ſubmarine Bodies have, 
by moſt Naturaliſts, been ranged with Vegetables ; yet, 
by later Diſcoveries, they have been found to conſiſt of 
Beds of Inſects, incloſed in ſmall Cavities of theſe in- 
cruſted Bodies; therefore ſhould rather bc ranged with 
Minerals. 

Burt thoſe Plants that are endued with a conſpicuous 
Root, and more obvious to the Senſes, differ among 


* 


themſelves very much in this Part; for ſome are bulboſe, 


ſome 


27 
* 
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8 K 


Epidermis, a new Cuticle 
ſo that theſe little Veſſels, Fibrils, or by 
| ſoever they are call'd, may not unfitly be 
the Veins of Animals. 

other Part, whi | I 
tt or outer Bark, and on the Inſide the Liber, or 
inner Bark, is call'd Cutis; in which there are Parts to be 


T 
4 


1 


: 
: 


among 
Ring [or thruſting in] oo nies, 
they form a hollow Cylinder or Zone under the Epider- 
mis ; and this hath another under it, which alſo includes 
a third; and fo of the reſt, to the moſt inward of all; 
which luxuriates near the Wood, and is by a peculiar Name 
called Liber, or inward Bark. | 

And theſe Zones or Girdles, although they are moſt in- 
numerable, may all be peel'd off as the Lamellz of Bulbs ; 
3 Fibres in the harder Roots of 
Trees are almoſt of a bony Nature, procure a Firm- 
RE NEE ONS LINE 
in all.Plants, and appear as well in Graſs as in the Cedar- 
although they are more compact in Trees than in 
Plants of a tenderer Structure, which are more eaſily ſuſ- 


2. In the Areas [or Spaces] which are between che F- 
bres and their Auaſtomaſes, there are every 


here membra- 
naceous Veſſels full of Moiſture, or little Utricles, which, 
in the Areæ, or intercepted Spaces that are of a different 
Figure, are found to be various, and accommodated to 
all the Spaces: but all theſe Utricles communicate among 
themielves, as is beſt ſeen in the greater Celandine, when 
we ſqueeze out that golden-colour'd Liquor with which 
it is filled; and the middle Spaces betwixt theſe Zones 
have like Urricles, and all the Fibres conſtitute hollow 
_ Canals; but the Utricles have Receptacles communicating 


among themſelves. 5 
3. Aereal Veſſels, or Tracheæ, are open from the lower 


to the upper Part of the Plant, and are twiſted or curled Lea 


after an admirable manner, and diſpoſed round about with 
Fibres and Utricles in form almoſt of a ſpiral Line, which 
in their Cavities contain an elaſtic Air; which, being af- 
fected by the external Air, firſt , and afterwards 
condenſed, will be after a like manner, and feel 
the ſame Viciſſitudes of Cold and Heat, and will under- 
go a reciprocal Motion of Cold and Heat. This Action 
is exerted in the Veſſels fill'd with Moifture, which, when 
they cannot be condenſed, give place, and are driven to 
thoſe that are higher, and are moved forward. 

4. Laſtly, beſides Fibres, Utricles, and Trachee, a pe- 
culiar Kind of Veſſels appear, containing the Moiſtures, 
as it ſeems, ſecreted by the organical Diſpoſition of the 
Plant itſelf, which water [or moiſten] not only the Cortex, 
but the Wood, and the reſt of the Parts of Vegetables, 
and are turgid with a concocted Juice, which ſeems far 
more elaborate than is the Moiſture contained in the Fi- 
bres or Utricles : and the Mouths of theſe Veſſels, being 
of a different Figure, pour forth ſometimes a various Li- 
quor, according to its peculiar Nature, chiefly near the 
outward Region of the Cortex : ſo the Tithymalus and 
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Cichory commonly diſtil a milky Humour; and the Cy- 
preſs, Fir, and Pine, a certain Species of Turpentine. 
And by how much theſe Circles are more outward, 
by ſo much the middle Spaces between the two Zones are 
greater z and are leſſened always towards the more inward 
in a certain Proportion, which ſeems to depend on this; 
viz, the outward Air, acting on all Sides with an equal 
Preſſure, and by a certain Power, preſſes the firſt or out- 
ward Zone, which by the ſame Power preſles the ſecond ; 
and this alſo, by this means, is preſſed by its own con- 
denſed Air, and preſſes together thoſe which are more in- 
ward, becauſe it cannot exert its Force upon the external 
Air: therefore the ſecond Circle is neceſſarily more com- 
than the firſt, and the third more than the ſecond, 
and fo of the reſt. And the Utricles placed between the 
Circles are preſſed by the ſame Proportion; which, by 
are more and more exhauſted : thence the inner 
Circle loſes moſt of all the compreſſed and condenſated 
Utricles, and by degrees grows ſolid. | 
And this is properly called Liber [the inward Bark], and 
is that Circle, which, being middlemoſt by Place, and by 
Nature, between the Cortex [or outward Bark], and the 
Wood, comes neareſt to the Nature of the Wood, and 
in time paſſes into it : for the Cortex loſes every Year one 
ſuch Circle, and becomes Wood; which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the former Circles of the Root, Stock, or 
Trunk: and if they are cut horizontally, will ſhew the 
JB aac many Years the Tree 
= A ag bay 
And this ſucceſſive Mutation of the Cortex into Liber, 
and of Liber into Wood, is like to that we obſerve in the 
human Body in the Beginning of a Callus : for a Callus 
conſiſts of Skin, but ſo compreſſed, that all the Veſſels 
are loſt ; and that Skin, being become ſolid, is increaſed, 
and grows to a greater Bulk. | 
But beſides theſe hitherto deſcribed, there occur cer- 
tain peculiar Veſſels (of which Mention has been made in 
deſcribing the Cortex), which are found full of Turpen- 
pentine, Gum, or a certain concreted Juice proper to 
nn them: ty wn of hs Try 
of the Moiſture. | | | 
g. The fifth and laſt Part is the moſt inward ;; the Me- 
dulla or Pith, diſpoſed in the middle Centre of the Root; 
and as it ſeems different from the former, ſeeing this is 
ſometimes waſted, and that never, this appears more fun- 
that more durable, Ta! 
As to the Manner of the Root's performing its Fun- 
ction, it may be obſerved, that the Root having imbibed 
the ſaline and Juices of the Earth, and ſaturated 
itſelf with them, for the Nouriſhment of the Tree, thoſe 
Juices are put into Motion by Heat; which having en- 
tered the Mouths of. the arterial Veſſels from the Roor, 
they mount to the Top with a Force anſwerable to what 
ſets them in Motion ; and, by this means, they gradually 
open the minute Veſſels roll'd up, and expand them into 
ves. 


2. The Weed: ths ib eanfite's = cxatting of -4 
:llary Tubes, ; Nel f 

out the Stalk. Some call the capi Tubes, arterial 
Veſſels; becauſe the Sap riſes from the Root thro! theſe. 
The Apertures of theſe Tubes are, for the moſt part, too 
minute to be ived by the bare Eye; unleſs in a Piece 
of Charcoal, or the like. 

Wood, fays Dr. Grew, by microſcopical Obſervations, 
to be only an of infinitely minute 
or hollow Fibres ; ſome of which ariſe from the 
Root and are diſpoſed in form of a Circle ; and- 
the others, which are called Inſertions, tend horizontally 
from the Surface to the Centre; ſo that they croſs each 
other, and are interwoven like the Threads of a Weaver's 
Beſides the capillary Tubes, c. before-mentioned, there 
are other Veſſels, which ſome call venal Veſſels; 
which are diſpoſed on the Outſide of the arterial Veſſels, 
between the Wood and the inner Bark, and lead down 
to the Covering of the inward Root. Theſe Veſſels are 
ſuppoſed to contain the liquid Sap found in Plants in the 
Spring, &c. The 


AN 


The Rev. Dr. Hales tells us, in his excellent Treatiſe 


of Vegetable Statics, that, in order to find whether there Purpoſe 


was any lateral Communication of the Sap and Sap - veſſels, 
as there is of the Blood in Animals, by means of the Ra- 
mifications and lateral Communications of their Veſſels, 
he took a young Oak- branch, ſeven or eight Inches Di- 
ameter, at its tranſverſe Cut, fix Feet high, and full of 
Leaves ; and having cut a Gap to the Pith, ſeven 
Inches from the Bottom, and ot an equal Depth the whole 
Length, and alſo cur another ug four Inches above that 
on the oppoſite Side, he ſet the End of the Stem in Wa- 
ter, and in two Nights and two Days time it imbibed and 
perſpired thirteen Ounces z while another like Oak-branch, 
ſomewhat bigger than that, but with no Notches cut 
its Stem, imbibed twenty-five Ounces. | | 
From this, and many other Experiments he there men- 
tions, he ſays, we ſee a moſt free lateral Communication 


of the Sap and Sap · veſſels, thoſe great Quantities of Li- 


quor having paſs'd laterally by the Gaps; in that, by ſeve- 
ral Experiments on Cylinders of Wood, little evapora- 
ted by the Gaps. | | 
The Bark is the exterior Part of Trees, ſerving them 
for a Skin or Covering : it is generally of a ſpongy Tex- 
ture, and communicates with the Pith by a Multiplicity 
of ſmall Fibres paſſing through the capillary Tubes, of 
which the Wood conſiſts: ſo that the Roots having im- 
bibed the proper Nutriment of the Tree, it is carried up 
by the Warmth of the Sun, through the fine arterial Veſ- 
ſcls of the Tree, to the Top of it ; and being there con- 
denſed by the Cold, it does, by its own Gravity, return 
down by the Veſſels which lie between the Wood and the 
Inner Bark, which perform the Office of Veins; and as 
it paſſes by, leaves ſuch Parts of its Juice as the Texture 
of the Bark will receive, and requires for its Support. 
Some are of Opinion, that that ſoft whitiſh Rind, or 
Subſtance, which lies between the inner Bark and the 
Wood, does the Office of Veins : and ſome. call this a 
third Bark, and ſuppoſe it to differ from the other in no- 
thing but having cloſer Fibres z and that this contains the 
liquid Sap, Gums, &c. which are found in the Plants in 
the Spring and Summer Months ; which hardens by de- 


grees, by means of the Sap it tranſmits, and is impercep- 


tibly conveyed into the woody Part of the Tree. 
The Bark ſerves for divers Purpoſes ; for it not only 
tranſmits the nutritious Juices of the Plants, but alſo con- 
| tains divers fat oily Humours, to defend the inner Parts 
from the Injuries of the Weather. As Animals are fur- 
niſhed with a Panniculus adipoſus, uſually replete with 
Fat, which inveſts and covers all the fleſhy Parts, and 
ſcreens them from external Cold; ſo are Plants encom- 
paſſed with a Bark, replete with fat Juices, by means 
whereof the Cold is kept out, and, in Winter-time, the 
Spiculæ of Ice prevented from fixing and freezing the 


]uices in their Veſſels; whence it is, that ſome Sorts of 


Trees remain ever-green throughout the Year, by reaſon 
their Barks are more compact, and contain a larger Quan- 
tity of Oil than can be ſpent and exhaled by the Sun. 
The Pith is the inward central Part of a Tree or Plant, 
anſwering to the Medulla or Marrow of an Animal. As 
for its Subſtance, it conſiſts of little tranſparent Globules, 


chain'd or link*d together, ſomewhat like the Bubbles 


that compoſe the Froth of Liquor. 

Some ſuppoſe, that the Circulation of the Sap is effected 
by means of the Pith ; others, by the Bark ; and others, 
by the Wood. | 

Borelli, in his Book De Motu Animalium, ſuppoſes the 
tender growing Shoot to be diſtended like ſoft Wax, by 
the Expanſion of the Moiſture in the ſpongy Pith; which 
_ dilating Moiſture, he concludes, is hindered from return- 
ing back, while it expands by the Spongineſs of the Pith, 
without the Help of Valves. 


And the Rev. Dr. Hales is of Opinion, indeed, that it 


is very probable, that the Particles of Water that imme- 
diately adhere to, and are ſtrongly imbibed into, and at- 
tracted by, every Fibre of the ſpongy Pith, will ſuffer ſome 
Degree of Expanſion before they can be detached by the 


Warmth of the Sun from each attracting Fibre; and, con- 


ſequently, the Maſs of ſpongy Fibres, of which the Pith 
conſiſis, muſt therefore be extended. 


Force on, but alſo to 


Plants; where thoſe Diaph 


reſiſt the too 


a 
Partition at every Knot ; which Partitions ſerve not 
as Plinths or Abutments for the dilating Pi 
prevent the too free Retreat of the 
rarefied Sap from the Pith. | 

But a Aleng ſpongy Subſtance, by equally expanding 


itſelf every Way, would not produce an oblong Shoot, 


but rather a globoſe one, like an Apple« to prevent which 


. Inconvenience, it is obſervable, that Nature has provided 
ſeveral Diaphragms, beſides thoſe at each Knot, which 
are placed at ſmall Diſtances acroſs the Pith, thereby pre- 
venting its too great lateral Dilatation. 8 

Theſe are very plain to be ſeen in the Shoots of the 
Walnut- tree; and the ſame may be obſerved in the Pith 
of the Branches of the Sun - flower, and ſeveral other 

ragms are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, while the Pith is full and replete with Moiſture; 
yet when it dries up, they are often plain to be ſeen. And 
it is farther to be obſerved, that where the Pith conſiſts 
of diſtin Veſicles, the Fibres of thoſe Veſicles are often 
found to run horizontally, whereby they can the better 
great lateral Dilatation of the Shoot. 

The Trunk and Branches of a Tree bear a Reſemblance 
to the exterior Members and Limbs of an Animal, which 
it may ſubſiſt without, tho' the Rotting and Mortification 
of them oftentimes occaſion a total Deſtruction of it. 


| Accordingly, the like Effects are found from the wound- 


ing or lopping of a Tree, as from the wounding or cut- 
ting off a Limb, an Extravaſation, Callus, or the like. 

A Leaf is Part of a Plant extended into Length and 
Breadth, in ſuch a manner, as to have one Side diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other. The Leaves, according to Malpi- 
gbius, conſiſt of ſo many interwoven Utricles, as to be 
not much unlike a pulmonary Net, and ſerve inſtead of 
Lungs to the Plant. As the Perſpiration and Reſpiration 
are Chiefly performed thereby, thoſe Veſſels are very con- 
ſpicuous when the Leaves are diſſected. In the Day-time, 
when the Heat hath rarefied the mounting Juices, ſo as 


to become ſpecifically lighter than the Air, they flow out 


through the Pores of the Leaves, and evaporate ; which 
is the Occaſion of the Leaves becoming ſo flaccid in very 


hot Weather : but in the Night, when, by the Cold, the 


Juices are more condenſed, then the Leaves are erected 


again, and draw in a great Share of Nouriſhment from 
the Air. Theſe Leaves we may obſerve to be of different 
Textures on each Side; the upper Surface being, for the 
moſt part, ſmooth, the better to ſhoot off redundant Moi- 


ſture, while the under Surface is, many times, of a rough 


and cottony Texture, by which it is of retaining 
the Moiſture : for which Reaſon we find, if by bad Ma- 

nagement, Sc. the Shoots of Trees are ſo nail'd to a Wall, 

Sc. as to turn the Surfaces of the Leaves the wrong Side 

upwards, the Shoot will be at a Stand, until the Leaves 

have obtain'd their proper Diſpoſition. Theſe Leaves, as 
the learned Dr. Hales obſerves, are carefully diſtributed at 
ſmall Diſtances throughout the whole Length of the Shoots, 
and ſerve as ſo many jointly- acting Powers, placed at 
different Stations, thereby with more Eaſe to draw plenty 
of Sap to the extending Root. | | 

A Flower is the more tender Part of a Plant, remark- 
able for its Colour or Form, or both, cohering with the 
Rudiment of the Fruit, and contains the Organs of Ge- 
neration : ſome of theſe Flowers contain the Male L 
as the Stamina and Apices, which are loaded with the Fa- 
rina facundans ; which, when ripe, is ſcatter'd into thoſe 
Flowers which are Female, and conſiſt only of an Ova- 
rium, which is ſurrounded with the Petals. Other Flowers 


there are, which have both Sexes contained in the ſame 


Flower : theſe are called Hermaphrodite-flowers. 

A Fruit, Kacws:s, is not that Part of a Plant which is 
eatable but rather the Seeds, with their Covering, ſhould 
be called the Fruit. This Covering cheriſhes the Seeds 
until they come to Maturity; and ſo defends it from the 
Injuries of the Weather, as that they are not hurt there- 
by; and alſo prepares the Juices deſigned for their Nou- 
riſhment, that it may with Eaſe enter their ſinall Bodies 
in a juſt Proportion. 


The 


A N 
The Motion of the nutritious Juices of Plants is 
duced much like that of the Blood in Animals, by the 


Action of the Air; and, in effect, there ſeems to be ſome 
thing equivalent to Reſpiration throughout the whole 


1 == 
Malpigbius was the firſt who obſerved, that Vegetables 
conſiſted of two Series, or Orders of Veſſels. 


1. Thoſe which have been treated of before, which re- 
ceive and convey the alimental Juices, and which anſwer 
to the Arteries, lafteal Veſſels, Veins, Sc. of Animals: 
* The Trachee, or Air - veſſels; which are long hol- 
low Pipes, in which the Air is continually received and 
expelled ; i. e. inſpired and expired; within which Tra- 
cheæ all the former Veſſels are contained. „ 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of the Tear, nay, of 
a ſingle Day, Hour, or Minute, muſt have an Effect on 
the Air included in theſe Trache; i. e. it mult rarefy it, 
and, of conſequence, dilate the Trachez ; and hence alſo 
a perpetual Spring or Source of Action muſt ariſe, to pro- 
mote the Motion of the Sap in Plants. 
For when the Tracheæ are expanded, the Veſſels which 
contain the Juices are, by that Expanſion, preſſed; and, 
by that means, the Juice contained is continually 
pelF'd and accelerated; and, by this Ifion, the Juice 
is continually comminuted, and render d more and more 

eſſels ſtill finer and 
the ſame time ſe- 


Thus Vegetables being burnt by the moſt intenſe Fire, 
the Matter of the Veſſels is left intire and indiſſoluble, 
zotwi ing its utmoſt Force; and, of conſequence, 
is neither Water, nor Air, nor Salt, nor Sulphur, but Earth 


Juice is a liquid Subſtance, which makes Part of the 
Compoſition of Plants, and communicates itſelf to all the 


other Parts, and ſerves to feed and increaſe them; and is 
that to Plants, that Blood is to Animals. Theſe Juices are 
of divers Sorts; at itumi 1 


Sap of Plants is an Humour furniſhed by 
changed in the Plant : it conſiſts, of ſome 


foſſil, and other Parts, which are derived from the Air and - 


Rain; and others, from putrefied Animals, Plants, &c. 
ſo that, conſequently, in Vegetables are contained all Kinds 
of Salts, Oil, Water, Earth, and, ly, all Kinds of 
Metals too, inaſmuch as the Aſhes of Vegetables always 
yield ſomewhat which is attracted by the Load-ſtone. 

The Juice enters Plants in the Form of a fine ſubtil 


fo much the more it retains of its proper Nature ; and 

the farther it is from the Root, the more Action it has 
undergone, and ap the nearer to the Nature of 
the Vegetable : and, of conſequence, when the Juice en- 
ters the Root, the Bark of which is furniſhed with excre- 
tory Veſſels, fitted to diſcharge the excrementitious Part, 
it is earthy, watry, poor, acid, and ſcarce oily at all. 

It is further prepared in the Trunk and Branches, tho* 
it continue acid ſtill ; as is perceived by the tapping or 
perforating of a Tree in the Month of February; when it 
diſtils a watry Juice that is ſenſibly acid. 

The Juice being carried hence to the Germs or Buds, 
is more connected; and when it has here unfolded the 
Leaves, theſe come to ſerve as Lungs, for the Circula- 
tion, and further Preparation, of the Juice : for when thoſe 
tender Leaves are expoſed to the alternate Action of Heat 
and Cold, moiſt Nights, and hot ſcorching Days, they are 

expanded and contracted alternately ; and the more, by 
reaſon of their net-like Texture. 

By ſuch means, the Juice is further altered and digeſt- 
ed, as it is farther yet in the Petala or Leaves of the 
Flowers, which tranſmit the Juice now brought to a fur- 


ir, well; therefore ſhould be ſown where it is 
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pro- ther Subtilty to the Stamina : the Stamina communicate 


It to the Farina, or that Duſt which appears on the Apices, 
where it undergoes a further Maturation, and ſheds into 
the Piſtil; and there ring its laſt Perfection, it be- 
comes the Original of a new Fruit or Plant. 


ANCHUSA, Alkanet. Yide Bugloſſum. 


ANDRACHNE, Baſtard Orpine. 
The Characters are; 

There are Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant: 
#he Empalement of the Male Flowers is divided into froe 
Parts : the Flower confifts of five Leaves, having five 
ſmall Stamina in the Centre: the Female Flower hath no 
Leaves, but bath three Styles, which reſt upon the Pointal ; 
which afterward becomes a Capſule with three Cells, filled 
with ſmall Seeds. © | | 

We have but one Species of this Plant; vis. 
1 Linn. Hort. Ckff. Telepboides, or Ba- 


This is a low annual Plant, whoſe Branches trail upon 
the Ground. The Leaves are ſmall, of an oval Shape, 
ſmooth, and of a ſea-green Colour. It is found wild in 
ſome Parts of Nah, and in the Archipelago ; from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. Being a Plant of no great Beauty, it is ſeldom cul- 
rivated, but in Botanic Gardens for Variety. If the Seeds 
of this Plant are ſown on a Bed of common Earth in the 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will come 
up the Spring following, and will produce Flowers and 
Seeds: but if it is ſown in the Spring, the Seeds will 
often remain in the Ground until the next Year, before 
they come up. This Plant doth not bear tranſplanting 
to re- 
main; and will require no other Culture, but to keep the 
 ANDROMEDA. 

The Empalement is divided into frve Parts: the Flower 
(which is of - the oval bell-ſhaped Kind) conſiſts of one 
Leaf, which is cut into frve Parts at the Brims, which are 
reflexed. In the Centre of the Flower is fixed a roundifſþ 
Pointal, attended by ten Stamina : the Pointal afterward 
turns to a roundiſb Fruit opening into ve Cells, which are 
full of ſmall Seeds. | 

. The Species are; 8 

1. ANDROMEDA foliis alternis lanceolatis, margin 
reflexis. Linn. Marſh-ciſtus, or wild Roſemary. 

2. ANDROMEDA arbores, foliis oblongo-ovatis integer- 
rimis, floribus paniculatis nutantibus, racemis fimpliciſſi- 
mis. Flor. Virgin. Tree Andromeda, with oblong-oval in- 
tire Leaves, and Flowers growing in a fingle Panicle ; 
commonly called in America, SORREL-TREE. 

3- ANDROMEDA foliis ovatis acutis 


cr 7 1 * * 
_ alternis, floribus racemaſis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Andromeds with 
Water, which by how much the nearer it is to the Root, 


oval-pointed Leaves, growing alternate on the Branches, 
and Flowers growing in Bunches. 
4. AnprowmeDa foliis ovatis, pedunculis faſciculatis, 
capſulis pentagonis apice debiſcentibus. Flor. Virgin. Andro- 
meda with oval Leaves, and Pedicles growing in Bunches, 


and Capſules opening into five Corners at the Top. 


The firſt Sort grows wild upon the Moors in ſeveral 
Parts of the North of England and Scotland; and being 
never found to grow any-where but upon Moors and 
Bogs, it is with Difficulty tranſplanted into Gardens. The 
only Method is, to take up the Plants in Autumn, with 
a convenient Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
in a moiſt ſhady Place, or into Pots filled with looſe rich 
Earth, as near to the natural Soil as poſſible ; and in dry 
Weather they muſt be conſtantly watered, otherwiſe they 
will not continue long in Gardens. By this Management, 
I have known ſome Flants preſerved ſeveral Years, which 
have annually flowered very well, but have not produced 
a 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of Carolina, where it 
grows to the Height of twenty Feet: the Branches are 
garniſhed with Leaves which fomewhat reſemble thoſe 
of the Pear-tree the Flowers are produced in long Spikes 
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ftanding upon a flender Footftalk. The Flower conſiſts of 


between the Leaves, and the whole Plant has an acid Taſte; 
from whence it received the Name of Sorreliree. Thus 
Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained 
from America; for they are never in this 
Country. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as pol- 
fible after they are received, in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and placed under a Frame; where, if they are 
plunged into an old Bed of Tan, which has little Heat, it 
will preſerve the Earth from drying z and, as the Weather 
grows warm, they ſhould be in the Heat of the 
Day, and frequently watered, With this Management 
the Plants will ſometimes come up the firſt Year, though 
they often da not came up till the ſecond ; therefore if 
they ſhould not come up the firſt, the Pots ſhou'd be 
preſerved the Winter following under a Frame, to keep 
them from hard Froſt ; and the Spring following, if they 
are placed on a moderate Hot-bed, it will be a ſure Me- 


thod to bring up the Plants. While the Plants are young, monly 


they are more tender than when they get Strength; 
therefore it will be proper to ſhelter them the two firſt 


Winters ; after which time they may be planted in the 


open. Air, obſerving to give them a warm Situation. 


The other two Sorts grow in Virginia, Maryland, and 
New. England; from which Places their Seeds may be 


obtained. Theſe muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 


is directed for the former Sort; but as theſe grow in a 
colder Climate than that, they will not require to have a 


warm Situation: theſe delight in a moiſt Soil, but ſhould 
not have too much Wet in Winter. © 


ANDROSACE. We have no Elif Name for this 


The Characters are; 
The Flowers in an Umbel 
and are incloſed in a 


on the Top of the Stalk, 
larger Involucrum; each Flower 


one Leaf cut at the Top into pve Parts, baving froe Hort 
Stamina which 


The Species are; SIR 
1. ANDROSACE vulgaris latifolia mm. Inſt. R. H 
Common broad-leav'd Audroſace. | | 


2. Anprosace Alina perennis anguſtifolia, villoſa & 
multiflorg. Inſt. R. H. Hairy narrow-leav d perennial 
Androſace of the Alps, with many Flowers. 


3- ANDROSACE Alpina perennis anguſtifolia glabra, fare 
 fingulari. Inſt. R. H. Smooth narrow-leav'd perennial 


Audroſace of the Alps, with a ſingle Flower. 


4. ANDROSACE Orientalis, foliis valerianelle undulatis 
S criſpis. Cor. Inſt. R. H. Eaſtern Androſace, with C m. 


ſallad-leaves, which are curled and waved. 


5. AXDROSACE Orientalis, foliis coris, flore odoratiſſimo. 


Cor. Inſt. R. H. . | 
There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which have 
been diſcovered in the Eaſtern Countries of late Years, 


but have not as yet been introduced into the Englifp Gar- 


dens. The firſt is the only Species which has been com- 


mon in England, and is found growing wild near Vienna 


in the Corn-fields, from whence the Seeds were brought. 
This Plant greatly reſembles the Auricula in Leaf and 
Flower, excepting the large Involucrum or Cover, which 
incloſes the whole Umbel. As theſe Plants are ſeldom 
cultivated, unleſs in Botanic Gardens, I ſhall not trouble 
the Reader with a farther Deſcription. 


The Seeds of all the Sorts ſhould be ſown ſoon after i 


they are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow. They flower 


- uſually the Beginning of April, and their Seeds are ripe 


the End of May; which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
come up, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which are 
ſown. The annual Sorts periſh as ſoon as the Seeds are 
ripe ; but the others will live in an open Border for ſeve- 


ral Years, and require no other Care, but to keep them 
cican from Weeds. 


ANDROSZMUM LA, pugaimoy, of arp, dps, 


of a Man, and a:ua, Gr. Blood], Tutſan or Park-leaves. 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 


 AxDROSAMUM maximum fruteſcens. C. B. P. 280. 
Tutſan or Park-leaves. Fn of | _ 


furround the Pointal ; which after ward © 
turns to 4 Fruit of one Cell, filled with roundifſh Seeds. 


This Plant grows wild in many Parts of England, and 
is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens: it delights in ſhady Places, 
growing, for the moſt part, under Hedges or Trees. 


ANEMONE [ A, sn, of d, Gr. the Wind; 
fo called, becauſe an Herb of the Wind; and the Flower 
is ſuppoſed not to open, except the Wind blows. Calapin ], 
Wind-flower. Ls... 

The Characters are . 

1t hath à ſimple Stalk, which is by a Leaf: 
upon the Top of the Stalk is produced one naked Flower, 
which confijts of many Petals (or Flower-leaves) with many 
Stamina or Threads in the Centre: the Seeds are collected 
into an oblong Head, which are ſurrounded with a copious 


There are a great Variety of theſe Flowers preſerved 
in the Gardens of the curious Floriſts, which are com- 
divided into two Claſſes; viz. the Broad and Nar- 
row-leaved Sorts : under each of theſe Diviſions, there 
are a great Variety, which differ in the Colour, or 
Size of the Flower. To mention all the particular Sorts 
which are preſerved in our Garden only, would be tire- 
ſome to the Reader, and of little Uſe : I ſhall therefore 
proceed re, and firſt, of the Soil 
roper to blow them to great Advantage. 

Take a Quantity of freſh unry'd Earth (from aCom- 


turned over at leaſt once a Month for eight or 


den 
the better to mix it, and rot the Dung and Turf, and to 
let it have the Advantages of the free Air : in doing this 
Work, be careful to rake out all great Stones, and break 
the 


1. 
L 


fine, inter or Spring, . the 
ſmall form one 
fold j . 

ſome ſmall Stones to 

way for the tender 


Support of the Root. | i 
This Earth ſhould before it 

is uſed, if poſſible; to uſe. it 

ſooner, you muſt 

break the Clods 


5 
; 
Fe] 


þ 
| 


be about four or five Inches of rotten Neats-dung, or the 
rotten Dung of an old Melon or Cucumber- bed, fo that 
you muſt take out the former Soil of the Beds to make 
room for it. | 


Beds at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks before you plant 
the Roots, that it may ſettle ; and when you plant them, 
ſtir the upper Part of the Soil about fix Inches deep, with 
A Spade rake it even and ſmooth, and with a Stick 
draw Lines each Way of your Bed at fix Inches Diſtance, 
ſo that the Whole may be in ; 
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Purples, which are excecding fine Flowers: we ſhould 
„in planting the Roots, to diſtribute the 
Colours, fo as to make an agreeable Mixture of 


: 
; 


T 
I 


I 


in every Bed, which will greatly add to their Beau- 
for Seaſon But ſince all the fine Varieties of theſe Flowers were 
obſerve to perform firſt obtained from Seeds, no good Floriſt, that hath 
time of ſame. gentle Showers ; for if you ſhould plant them Garden room, ſhould neglect to ſow their Seeds; in or- 
when the Ground is perfettly dry, and there ſhould no Rain der to which, we ſhould pro 
fall for will be ti 
—— large Flowers, and other Properties; theſe 
o ce , | > 

You be planted early, that they may have Stre 

after ( ne ipe in three Weeks 
ity or a Month" 


$ time, after the Flowers are paſt ; when you 


| mult carefully gather it, otherwiſe it will be blown away in a 
Winters, ſhort time, it being incloſed in a downy Subſtance : you 
taken care muſt this Seed till the Beginning of Auguſt, when 
three Weeks after 8 ither ſow it in Pots, Tubs, or a well; prepared 
and many times Bed of light Earth: in the doing of it you muſt be care- 
prove a moiſt ful not to let your Seeds be in Heals, to avoid which is a 
them with _ thing little underſtood, and is what I have been informed 
But then of by Mr. Obadiab Lowe, Gardener at Batterſea, who 
ſo. great as-thoſe of hath, for ſeveral Years, raiſed large Quanticics of theſe 
were not hurt in Winter Flowers from Seeds: his Manner is thus: | 
who make Sale of theſe Aſter having levelled his Bed of Earth, in which he 
for akthe' it may he intends to ſow his Seeds, he rubs the Seeds well berween 
Spring, as his Hands, with a little dry Sand, in otder to make them 
thoſe if the ſeparate the better; then he fows them as regularly as 
ves of the Plants from being yed, the poſſible over the Bed; but as theſe Seeds will ſtill adhere 
Roots will greatly increaſe in Bulk ; but in ardens , he takes ir-t 
where theſe is al- 
ways i E | ies of 
the or 


mats 
or Cloths, i eſpecially 
in the Spri begin to ap- 
z for moſt double 
Rouen, the in March 
will cauſe them to the Thrum 
times, were cheated 
in the wholly owing 
to their X 
In ſt-planted Roots will 
begin for three Weeks, or 
more, or 

the Day, with 

plant- are ſubje& to Injuries from hard Froſts, or too much Wet, 

againft both of which you muſt equally defend them; for 

» fo that the young 

Plants are often turned out of the Ground, after which 

them and too much Wet often 

you rots their tender Roots, fo that all your former Trouble 

from may be loſt in a ſhort time for want of Care in this Par- 

Earth ticular; nor do 1 know of any-thing more deſtructive to 

Mat in a theſe tender Plants, than the cold black Froſts and Winds 

when you of February and Merch, from which you muſt be careful 

the Reach to defend them, by placing a low Reed-fence on the 

many of the North and Eaſt Sides of the Bed, which may be move- 


able, and only faſtened to a few Stakes to fi it for 


Obſerve alſo to take up the latter-planted Roots as the preſent, and may be taken quite away as the Seaſon 

if they are re- or removed to the South and Weſt Sides of 

main long after in the Ground, and ſhould fall ſome it from the Violence of the Sun, which 
Showers of Rain, they would ſoon put forth freſh Fibres, often impairs theſe tender Plants. 


and make new Shoots, when. it would be too late to re- if the Weather ſhould prove 
move them: at the time when you take up the Roots, is dry, you muſt gently refreſh them with Water, which 
the proper Seaſon for breaking or parting them, which will greatly ſtrengthen your Roots; and when the green 
may be done by ſeparating thoſe that you would chuſe to Leaves are ed, if your Roots are not too thick to 
make all poſſible Increaſe trom, into as many Parts as you remain in the ſame Bed another Year, you muſt clear off 
can conveniently, provided each one of them have a good all the Weeds, and decayed Leaves, from the Bed, and 
Eye or Bud; but thoſe you intend to blow ſtrong, ſhould fift a little more of the ſame prepared good Earth, about 
by no means be parted too ſmall, which greatly weakens a quarter of an Inch thick over the Suriace ; and obſerve 
their Flowering. | - to keep them clear from Weeds during the Summer- 

1 Colours in Anemonies are, White, Red, ſeaſon, and at Micbaelmas repeat the ſame Earthing; and 
Blue, and Purple; and theſe in ſome of them are curiouſly if your Roots well, many of them will flower 
intermixed ; but the moſt prevailing Colours amongſt our the ſecond Year, hen you may ſelect all ſuch as you 
Engliſh-raiſed Anemonies, are White and Red; but of late like, by marking them with a Stick; but I would not 
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have you Sy any of them until after the third Year, 
when you have 
will be capable to judge of their Goodneſs, 


But if your Roots are too thick in the Seed bed to re- 


main, you muſt, as ſoon as their you Leaves are decay- 
ed, fift the Earth of your Bed thro* a very fine Sieve, 


in order to get out the Roots, which can be no other- in 


ways found, as being ſmall, and ſo nearly the Colour of 
the Ground; but in doing this, obſerve not to diſturb 
the Ground too deep, ſo as to endanger the burying any 
of the Roots; for, notwithſtanding all your Care, many 
ſmall Roots will be left behind ; therefore, as ſoon as 

ou have ſifted your whole Bed, and taken out all the 
. you can find, you muſt level the Earth of your 
Bed again, and let it remain till next Year, when you 


will find a plentiful Crop of Roots come up again: the 


young Roots which you take up muſt be dried, as was 
directed for the old ones, but ſhould be planted again 


three Weeks before them, that they may increaſe in 


Strepgth, ſo as to flower ſtrongly the ſucceeding Tear. 
The ſingle (or Poppy) Anemonies will flower moſt 


Part of the Winter and Spring, when the Seaſons are fa- 


vourable, if they are planted in a warm Situation, at which 
time they make a fine A ; therefore deſerve a 


ppearance 
Place in every Flower-garden, eſpecially as they 2 A 


little Culture; for if theſe Rocts are taken 2 a 
Year, it will be often enough; and when y are taken 


up, they ſhould be planted again very early in the Au- 


tumn, otherwiſe they will not flower till the Spring. 


There are ſome fine blue Colours amongſt theſe ſingle - 
| Anemonies, which, with the Scarlets and Reds, make a 
beautiful Mixture of Colours: and as theſe begin flower- 
ing in January or February, when the Weather is cold, 
they will continue a 

Froſt is not too ſevere. The Seeds of theſe are ripe by 


long time in Beauty, provided the 


the End of April, or the Beginning of May, and muſt be 
gathered daily as it ripens, otherwiſe it will ſoon be blown 


| away by the Winds. 


ANEMONOIDES [of A, sud and 4, Gr. i. . 


the Form or Image of Anemone], Wood-anemony, vulgo. 
This is r in the Genus of AnzmMons by late Bota- 


niſts, who do not regard the Fruit as a Character of the 
Genus. 5 

The Garacters are; I | ng 
The Root is perennial, and for the moſt part grumoſe and 


creeping : the Leaves are finely cut ; three of which, for 
the moſt part, ſurround the Stalk : it bath a ſingle Flower 


upon each Stalk, which conſiſts of many Leaves, and are 


expanded in form of an Anemone, having many Stamina 


or Threads in the Middle: the Sceds are collected into an 
oblong Head, and are in Shape like thoſe of the Ranuncu- 


lus, having ud Down adbering to them. 


The Species are | 


1. ANXEMONOIDES flore albo. Boerb. Ind. Wood-ane- 
mone with white Flowers. | 


2. ANEMONOIDES flore ex purpura rubente. Boerb. Ind. . 


Wood-anemone with purpliſh-red Flowers. 


3. ANEMONOIDES flore majore intenſiore ceruleo. Boerb. 


Ind. Weood-anemone with large deep- blue Flowers. 
4. ANEMONOIDES fore albo pleno. Boerb. Ind, Wood- 
anemorie with double white Flowers. 3 


5. ANEMONCIDES flore pleno purpureo. Boerh. Ind. 
Wood anemone with double purple Flowers. 

6. ANEMONOIDES flare pleno ceruleo majore. Wood- 
anemone with large double blue Flowers. 

The firlt of theſe Plants is found wild in the Woods 
in moſt Parts of England ; the other Varietics I have 
gathered in great Plenty, in the Wilderneſſes belonging 
to the Gardens at Vimbleton in Surry, which were, pro- 
bably, at firſt taken from ſome Woods in England : in 
tins Place they increaſe ſo faſt, that the Surface of the 
Ground is covered with them in the Spring; and it 
is more remarkable, that there the large Hoe and double 
Sorts arc the moſt common : theſe Plants are very pretty 
Ornaments to Wilderneſs quarters, or ſhady Walks, in the 
Spring of * Year, continuing a long time in Flower; 
and, by their agreeable wild Appearance, have a v 
eee ee ; ws 


een them blow ſtrong, at which time ou 


len 
certain 


It bath a flender fibroſe annual Root : the Leaves are 
like thoſe of Fennel : the Seeds are oval, plain, ftreaked, 
and bordered. 3 | Ee ages l 
The Species are; eee 
1. Ax ETH bertenſe. C. B. Common or Garden-dill, 
2. ANETHUM verum Pernambucenſe. Zan. The true 


Dill of Pernambucg. e ih 


Uſe ; the other two are Varieties which are preſerved as 


Curioſities in Botanic Gardens. 


15 
39 
: 
; 
4 


ve a light Soil, and will not bear to be tranſplant- 
be ſown where they are to remain; and muſt 


a 
5 
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if 
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TH 
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they will ariſe the next Spring without any Care, fo that 
the Trouble of ſowing their Seeds may be ſpared. 


© Qualities; for it i pretended, when the Army of « 


this Plant, by which means he ſaved his Army]. 
The Characters are; Fg 
I is diſtinguiſhed from the other umbelliferous Plants by 
its angular Fruit, always baving three Furrows ; and the 
Flower is equal with incurved Petals. | 
The Species are; 3 
1. AnczLieA ſativa. C. B. Common or manured 
Angelica. 
2. ANGELICA Hlveſtris major. C. B. Greater wild 
ngelica. 


3. ANGELICA lucida Canadenſis. Cornut. Shining Ca- 
nada Angelica. | | 

4. ANGELICA montana perennis, aquilegie folio. Tours. 
Mountain perennial Angelica, with Columbine-leaves. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 
preſerved in the curious Botanic Gardens; but as there 
are at preſent no particular Uſes which theſe are applied 
to, it would be needleſs to enumerate them here. 
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(mall Pots filled with 


A N 


Temperature of Heat, without which theſe Fruit will ſcl- 
dom come to good in this Country. | 


ANIL [is fo called by the Inhabitants of all the dif- 
ferent Countries where it grows], The Indigo-plant. 

The CharaBers are; 

It hath pennated (or winged) Leaves, which are ter- 
minated by a fingle Lobe at the Extremity > the Flowers 
(which are for the moſt part diſpoſed in a Spike) confiſt of 


Petal (or Standard) being larger than the others, and 
ya "eb 3 lightly furrow'd en the Side: the lower 


| Leaves (or Petals) are ſhort, and terminate in a Point: 


in the Middle of the Flower is fituated the Style, which 
afterward becomes à jointed Pod, containing one cylindrical 
Seed in each Partition, | | 
The Species are; 
1. AniL, five Indigo Americana, filiquis in falcule mo- 


dum contortis. D. Merchand. Mem. Ac. Rep. Scien. Anno 


1718. The true Indigo, with Pods ſhaped like a Sickle. 
2. Anil, five Indigo Americana, fruticoſa, argentea, 
foribus e viridi purpureis, filiquis falcatis. Colutee aſſinis, 
fruticoſa argentea, floribus ſpicatis e viridi purpureis, fili- 
quis falcatis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The wild Indigo, or Gaa- 
timalo Indigo, vulgo. | | 
3. Ax II., five Indigo, filiquis latis aliquantulum incurvis. 
Emernus Indicus, fili quaniulum incurva, ex quo In- 
digo. Breyn. Indigo with Pods a little crooked. 


The firſt and third of theſe Species are Annuals with 
us: the Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring of the Tear; and when the Plants are come 


up two Inches high, they ſhould be tratſplanted into 
4 good freſh Earth, and the Pots 
lunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; and when the 
lants have obtained ſome Strength, they muſt have a 


great deal of free Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes in the Day- 
Air, 


time; and in June they may be expoſed to the 
by which time they will produce their Flowers, whi 
be ſucceeded by Pods in a 
Auguſt their Seeds will be perfected. 9 0 
The ſecond Sort grows to the Height of five or ſix 
Feet, and will abide two or three Years, if it is preſerved 
in a very warm Stove in Winter : this produces Spikes of 
Flowers from the Wings of the Leaves on the Sides of 
the Stetns of the Plant, and doth ſometimes perfect its 


will 


Seeds in England. This muſt be raiſed in an Hot-bed, 


as was directed for the two former; but muſt not be ex- 
poſed to the open Air, even in the hotteſt Weather. 
The firſt and third Sorts are ſuppoſed to be promiſcu- 


_ ouſly uſed to make the Indigo; but the firſt is the com- 


mon Sort, which is cultivated in the Exgliſß Plantations 
in America: but I have been aſſured by a Perſon of great 
Credit, that he has made as good Indigo from the ſecond 
Sort, as any that was produced in our Plantations ; and 


this being a much larger Plant, will afford a greater Quan 


tity from the ſame Compaſs of Ground, than any one of 


the other two Species; and this Sort is alſo much hardier, 
and may be cultivated in ſuch Places where the firſt Sort 


will not grow; by which means great Improvements 


may be made with this Plant in our American Planta- 


tions. The French chiefly cultivate this Sort. 

The whole Proceſs in making the Indigo being exactly 
deſcribed by Pere Labat, in his Voyages, I thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the Engliſh Reader, to 
tranſlate his Account in this Place; which is as follows: 

There was formerly a great deal of Indigo made in the 
Pariſh of Macauba : there is not a Stream nor River in 
it, where one does not meet with Indigo-works, that is, 
Backs or Vats of Stone-work, well cemented, in which 
the. Plant that yields the Dye is put to digeſt : there are 


uſually three of theſe Vats one above another, in the 


manner of a Caſcade; ſo that the ſecond, which is lower 
than the Bottom of the firſt, may receive the Liquor con- 
tained in the firſt, when the Holes, which are made in 
the Bottom of the firſt, are unſtopped ; and that the 
third may in its Turn receive what was in the ſecond. 
The firſt, largeſt, and higheſt of theſe Vats is called 
the Steeper or Rot; it is uſually made twenty Feet long, 
twelve or fifteen Feet wide, and three or four Feet deep: 


ve Leaves, and art of the papilionaceous Kind, the upper- i 


it 

CO 

re- 

much 

at St. Domingo 

the Windward 
and this Name 
ſuits 1 the In- 
digo per, Battery, 
unites, into a Maſs, ſeparates i the Par- 
ticles of Water which remained in it, leaves them at Top, 
and ſettles at the Bottom of the Vat, whence it is taken 


ſhort time after ; and in having 


the Spaniards call it Anilo : the fineſt they make, i. e. in 


whatever, them without ing them, pox 
them, ul i chem thro a —— — 
Quantity of Quick - lime, and ſift- it z mix theſe 
with Water enough to make a ſtiff Mortar, and, as quick 
as you can, ſtop the Cracks of your Vats with it. This 
Mixture incorporates, ſticks, and. dries in a Moment, and 
immediately prevents the Matter's running out of the Vat. 
Every- body does, or ſhould know, that Indigo is a 
Dye uſed to dye Wool, Silk, Cloaths, and Stuffs, blue: 


Neu- Spain, comes from Guatimala; which makes a 17 
in 


People taking for its proper Name, the Name of the Place 
it was made at. | 1 | 

Some Authors, and among others, Father Du Tertre 
of our Order, have fanſied, that the Indigo which comes 
from the Eaſt- Indies is more beautiful, finer, and dearer, 
than that which comes from the V- Indies, which they 
call Flat-indigo, while they call that from the Eaſt barely 
India. They would have ſpoken more properly, if they 
had called the latter Round-India; for, by their Leave, 
all the Difference between the two India's, or Indigo's, 
is, that that made in the Eaft-Indies is like half 
Eggs, and that of the Veſt like Cakes; for as for Good- 
neſs and Beauty, the one will not be a whit ſuperior to 
the other, if both are wrought with equal Care and Fide- 


chants, who would carry it into Europe, to pound it, that 


Indigo, which coming in Cakes, juſt as it was dried, ſnews 
its Grain intire, and conſequently muſt GEN but 
what is that to the intrinſic Goodneſs of W 
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in the Water: 
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equally whi 
Part of i 
and whiter 
from this, 
2 — *. have ä N 
yet a greater Num- 
ber of Sara, and conſequeniy el. more Ligh 
only a Grain, which has but little — can 
reflects leſs Light, and by a neceffary Conſequence muſt ap- 
pear leſs w which is the ſame as lefs beau- 
tiful, ſince of. Sugar conſiſts in its Whiteneſs. 
ethinks w in the ſame manner upon Indigo, 
| i paribus, the Ni · Indian Indigo is 


x: 
£56 | 
il 


[ 
3 
8. 


] 
] 
: 
Z 


is made in the Net- Indies; the 
it comes farther, runs greater Riſks, and 


] 
Hf 


1 
5 
5 


Price with that which comes from a 


beautiful, or better. | | | 


of 
and Rind of a Plant of the ſame Name; fo that 


one may ſay, it is a Diſſolution or Digeſtion of the Plant, 
cauſed by the Fermentation it has excited in the Water it 
was laid to ſteep in. I know ſome Writers pretend, that 
the Subſtance of the Leaves does not produce the Indigo, 
which (as they would have it) is only a viſcous Tincture, 
or Colour, which the Fermentation of the Plant diffuſes 
before I take their Words for it, I de- 


Plant; 


near it. They weed and cleanſe the Ground where they 

plant the Indigo Seed, five times over. I 
ſhould think they ſhould call it Sowing 3 but the Term 
of Planting is conſecrated in our Iſles, and I do not think 
I ought for the ſake: of a Word to fall out with our 
Planters, who deſerve our Eſteem upon à thouſand Ac · 
counts, 'though they have got an Habit of murdering the 
French Language. They ſometimes carry their Neat- 
neſs to ſuch a Pitch, that ſweep the Piece of Ground, 
as they do a Room. After that, they make the Holes 
or Pits, wherein the Seeds are to be put: for this Pur 


| pole, the Slaves, or others, who are to work at it, range 


themſelves in the ſame Line, at the Top of the Piece of 
Ground; and, going backwards, make little Pita of 
the Breadth of their Hoe, of the Depth of three or four 
Inches, at about a Foot Diſtance every Way, and as much 
as poſſible in a ſtrait Line. When are come to the 
End of the Ground, each furniſhes himſelf with a little 


it, would not find their Account in ſell- 
fame 
nearer Place; but that does not at all prove it to be 
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of Seeds, and, returning ing that Way they ca 

elev or IS Fits exch of & Fa the? 

1 | Superſtition has taught them, 
muſt be odd. 1 

but I ſhall take care not to endeavour to 

and Folly of it, being ſatisfied I 

e my Time and Labour. e 

k is the moſt toilſome of any in the Manu · 

digo; for thoſe who plant it, muſt be always 

without riſing " tll the 
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Operation is performed at the ſame time 


Machine 


gin to appear, irſhould be cut; for if it ſtands much longer, 
the Stems of the Plants will grow hard and ftringy, and 
the lower Leaves will change to a yellowiſn Colour, which 
will render the Indigo leſs valuable; as will the Plants be- 


„ ing too cloſe together, which will otcaſion' their Bottom- 


leaves to decay for want of free Air: the ſame will hap- 
if Weeds are ſuffered to grow among the Plants. 


; gro 
herefore there myſt be great to their being kept 
nulways clean. A eee oor: 


* Tho? all Seaſons are good for che planting of Indigo, 


or three Days after the” planti 
chuſe therefore, uſually, a moiſt Seafon, which iſes 
Rain ; and then they are ſure of ſeeing the Plant fpring 
| In three or four Days after its bei _ 
' Notwithſtanding 'all/ the Care that has been taken in 
clearing the Gtound, where the Seeds have been planted, 
the Planter muſt not be careleſs when the Indigo is got 
above-ground ; becauſe the Goodneſs of the Soil, join'd 
to the r Ng the 22 and the 
plentiful Dews every t, makes a ig 
Quantity of Weeds fpring up, which would 19 
abſolutely ſpoil the Indigo, if extreme Care was not taken 
to weed them up as ſoun as they appear, and to the 
Plant extraordinary neat ; and very often the W — 
4 | party 


. 


X. N 


Mr. Power, Aithor of the General Hiſtory y of Drogy, 


4 Inge! and throw 
d ON from dr 


the Juice of the Graz preſſing 
2 — the Indigo- 
plant muſt nl © Lignd much leſs in Colour 


than that of. the Leaves : but one ought to have the Lei- 
ſure and Patience of the Indians to undertake fuch a 
Work, and have Workmen as cheap as they 


it from the Relation of Mr. Tavernier. 

Tho' I am a great Friend to thoſe 
may carry our Manufactures bs 6 peat Paton, yet 
I dare not propoſe this, becauſe of the they muſt 


be at, who would try it ; and becauſe the Profit ariſing Flo 
quit Coſt : however, I have 


from it would not, 


are in that 
Country, 1 — the Fact true, as Mr. Pome: ray ons 


ts which 


SS * 
| 
: x 
. 
A — 


* Va. Cuanabanus. 


* 


% this Plan Dr, 2 
4 * — the Name e . on 


The Characters are,; 11 1 
"It bath @ papilionaceous Bites is 


4 felling Pod, which is fem Te: ths. at Be 
1 is bivalve, a 


JS et It ( / 
| The Species are; : Ky Thru 7 * 
Axons fore Wi 0 Mn n or 

pick Reſt-harrow, with be the Flowers 
Axons ſpineſs, fore E. 3. P Reſt- 

Shooter with white ricky 15 


3. Anonrs ſpinis carens, ee C. B. Reſt- 
harrow, without Prickles. Purple 


4. Anxon1s ſpinis carens, candidis foribus. C, B. Reſt= 
barrow without Prickles, and white Flowers. 


5. Axons ſpicata, five alopecuroides, : Eafrenices 
— a Cat. Portugal Reſt- harrow, with Spikes of purple 
wers. | 


6. Anonis purpurea, verna, ſab præcox, me fru- 


here given the Method of the Indians of Sarqueſſe, that #zſcens, flore rubro amplo. Mor. Hift. Early - 
I wy have no Reaſon to h myſelf-with having ple Reſt-harrow, with ample red Flowers. 5 
emitted a thing, which may be of Uſe to my 7. Anonts lutea anguſtifolia perenyss. Boer. Ind. Yell 
Country. low narrow-leaved * ay 

| Good Indigo ought to' be fo light, to fie want - _ 8. Anonis fili . Boer. Ind. Kae 
Water; the more it finks, the more it is to be ſuſpected row, with Pods h prey 15 
of being mixed with Earth, Aſhes, or d Slate. 


Its Colour ought to be a deep Blue, inclining to a Violet, 
brilliant, — 2 bright: it ought to be more beautiful 
within than without, ar 
1 | 


If "is too heavy in propottion to its Bulk, ir ought to 


befl and its examined into ; for as it 
olten bears a conſi Price, it is fit that thoſe who 
L (pn 08 the TORE Get ef 
committed in it. * 

The firſt is the - the Plant too much in the 


S e the Leares ond Rind of i may te. e 

f. © *Tis certain, that the of the Mat- 

ter is very conſiderably increas d by this Difſolution ; but 

the Indigo is à great deal the leſs beautiful for it; it is 

. thick, heavy, and fitter to be thrown away than 
ed 


The ſecond is the mixing Aſhes, Earth, or a certain 
brow ſhilling Sand (which is commonly found in 
the Bays by the Sea-ſide), and eſpecially powder'd Slate, 
with the Feeces, as they fall into the Deviling, and ftir- 
ring all well together, that it may incorporate, and the 
Fraud not 2 : and this Fraud is much more eaſily 


committed in the powder d Indigo, than in that which is | 


| in Cakes; becauſe it is very difficult for thoſe heteroge- 
neous Bodies to unite ſo well together, as riot to make in 


many Places, as it were, Beds of a different Matter; and 


then, by breaking the Picce of Indigo, they are eaſily per- 

ceived 80 

The two following Expedients may be made' uſe of, i in 

order to know the Goodneſs or Badneſs of Indigo. | 
The firſt is to diſſolve a Bit of it in a Glaſs of Water. 

If it is pure, and well made; it will intirely diffolve ; but 


if it is adulterated, the forcign Matter will fink to the 
Bottom of the Glais. 
will burn 


The ſecond is to burn it. The Indigo 
all away, whereas the Aſhes, Earth, Sand, and Slate, re- 
main after the true Indigo is conſumed, 
In 1694. Indigo was fold at the Windward 
from three Livres ten Sols, to four Livres per Pound, 
according to its Beauty, and the Number of Veſlcls to be 
freighted with it. I have known it fince at a much lower 
Price; however, the Planter would not fail of making a 
very conſiderable Profit of it, tho” he ſhould fell it for 
no. more than forty Sols per Pound ; becauſe this Com- 


modity requires f. U ik d 
Sugars . cwer Utenſils an s S chan a 


ANISUM | or + ANISE. Vide Feng 


9. Anonis Americana, 7 latiori 8 Tourn. 
American Anonis, with broad roundiſh Leaves. 
10. A Caroliniana 's, non ſpinoſa, folie- 
s in thyrſo candidis. Smooth 
Pan 8 Anonis, with inüre Leaves, and white 
ers growing in a Spike. 

11. Axon1s Hiſpanica fruteſcens, folio rridautate "REO 
Inft. R. H. Shrobby Spaniſs IE OTE tris 
dented fleſhy Leaf. TE Ts 85 
Alpina bumilior, radice ampla' 6 dulet. 
K. H. Dorf Reft-harrow of the Alps, with a large 


Freer Root. 
Alpina punils glabra non ſpinoſs purpu. 


13. Axons 
2 R. H. EE mueswoaks 
14. Axons Hiſpanice fruteſcens ens, folio Ore "Ta Inft. 
R. H.  Shrubby Spaniſb Khao, with a rounder 


2 5. Anxonrs frateſcens Americana, fore purpureo. Inft. 

R. H. Shrubby American Reft-harrow, with a purple 
Flower. 

16. Ano Afaatica fruteſcens, floribus Iuteis amplis. 


Inft. R. H. Afintic ſhrubby Reſt-harrow, with large yel- 


"1 7. A Americana anguftifolia bumilior, & minus 
_—_ Houft. Dwarf narrow-leav'd American Reſt- - 


3 we” 8 non ſpinoſa, foliis ciſti infer, cure & > 


. 


oderatis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. Shrubby glutinous and ſweet- 


ſmelling American Reſt-harrow, | - without Thorns, and 
Leaves like the Dwarf-ciftus. 
19. Anon1s Americana ereffior non ſpinoſa, foliis ro- 
tundioribus, floribus amplis luteis. Upright American Reſt- 
harrow, without Spines, having: * Leaves, and large 
yellow Flowers. 

20. Anonis viſcoſa, ſpinis carens, Iutea major. C. B. P. 
Large yellow Reſt-harrow, without Spines. 

21. Anon1s ſpinis carens, lutea minor. C. B. P. Smaller 

Reſt-harrow, without Spines. | 
' 22. Anon1s flore lutes parvo. R. H. Par. Reſt-har- 
row, with a ſmall yellow Flower. 
23. Anonts pnfilla glabra arne lutea. In 1 R. E. 
Smooth mx hed dwarf Reſt-harrow, with a yellow 
Flower. 
24. AnoN1s #01 ſpinoſa, flore luteo variegato. C. B. P. 
Smooth Reſt-harrow, with a yellow variegated Flower. 
23. Anonwns non ſpinoſe birſuta viſcoſa, odore theriace. 
Hort. Cath: Sup. Hairy viſcous Reſt-harrow, without 
Spines, and ſmelling like Venice-treacle, 
O 


26. ANON1$ 


AN 


286. Anonns non ſpinaſa minor glabra ra procum! , fort 
luteo. Sloan. Cat. 75. trailing American 
Reſt-harrow, without Spines, and having yellow Flowers. 


11 
| 


-& 


The four firſt Sorts grow wild in divers Parts of E- are abiding Plants; which n . 
land and are dom prepagated in Gardens: the firſt Sort of their Seeds in che ſame 1 
is uſed in Medicine: the Roots of this Plant ſpread very for the tenth ;; and the yo alſo be tre- 
far under the Surface of the Ground, and are ſo tough; ed the firſt Year, as v The fol- 
that in plowing the Land it often the Oxen ; from lowing Spring and thir- 
whence it had its Name, viz. Nea Bovis. This is like - teenth Sorts into 44 

. le; and in ſome much better than both very 
Furze. The _ = 4 hardy; t Cold of 

but 4 Variety of the firſt, differing only in without — 0” 
the Flower. The, two others, without Spines, are often _ will Ges: pr 4 

The fi and ſeventh Sorts are beautiful Gar- The | 4 

a: hel te propagated by ſowing their cos theſe ar 52K. 
z but in very 


2 


7 
F 


ſome P in Pots, which may be ſhelter- 
| ed in the Winter under a common Hot-bed-frame, and 
the Spring following may be turned out of the Pots = 
ſerving all the Earth to their Roots), and planted in a C 
warm Border, where they may remain to flower; and if 
the Seaſon is good, they will perfect their Seeds in Auguſt, 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon open 
| after the Seeds are perfected; therefore it is that I have 
| adviſed the raiſing of ſome Plants in the Autumn, that 
good Seeds may be obtain'd ; becauſe thoſe which are 
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raiſed in the Spring, many times are deſtroyed by Froſt, 
The Tak Sure 2 5 pants! Fang, 200. gn Shoots, and ſeldom flower near ſo well 


funcenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth | 


ms wow n Nan of avis, The leg 
ter, renders it of | ts, Which may be pro a. ir Seeds 
„ preſerved, It is an in ſmall Pots filled with light freſn Earth, in the Spring 
hardy Plant, which will live abroad in common Winters; of the Year : theſe Pots ſhould be plunged into a mode» 
and in the moſt ſevere Froſt requires no other Shelter but rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water the 
that of a common Frame; under which, if ſome of the Earth gently when you perceive it dry; but you muſt 
Pots are placed in October, and the Glaſſes kept off con- not give them too much Water, left it burſt te Seeds, 
ſtantly in mild Weather, to let the Plants enjoy as much and cauſe them to rot. In about three Weeks or a Month 
free Air as poſlible, they will Gower well in the Spring. after ſowing, the Plants wi ſhould 
The feventh Sort may alſo be treated in the ſame man- be frequently refreſhed with Water their 
ner; but this being not near ſo beautiful as the former, is Growth; and when they are two Inches they ſhould 
ſeldom preſerved but in Botanic Gardens, for Variety- taken anti 
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ſake. the 

Ik)!be eighth and ninth Sorts are Annuals, and muſt there- as the Seeds were ſown in. Then the Pots 
fore be ſown every Spring : the eighth will do very well, plunged again into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 

if ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in the open Air, where it | pang. ure Fran ſhade them until they. have taken 
may remain to flower and feed ;, but the ninth ſhould be Root; after which time they ſhould be conſtant! 
ſown on a moderate Hot-bed, and managed as is directed ed with Water, as the Seaſon may require; in warm 
for the Balſamina: this will produce its Flowers in July, Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with 
and the Seeds will ripen in September. Stones, to admit the Air to the Plants in proportion tc 
The tenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which dies to the the Heat of the Weather. When the Plants have | 
This Plant produces long Spikes of white Flowers in be ſhaken out of them, and tranſplanted into Pots a Size 
June, and the Seeds ripen in September. It is propagated | | 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the Spring, upon a theſe Plants, being Natives of warm Countries, muſt be 
22 and when the Plants are come up, 2 treated after the manner of other tender Exotic Plants. In 
ould be tranſplanted each into a Halfpeny Pot, filled | in 

with freſh Earth, and plunged on another very moderate Summer they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, 
Hot-bed ; obſerving to water and ſhade them until they otherwiſe they will not flower very ſtrong ; nor will they 
have taken Root, after which time they ſhould be inured ever produce good Seeds, if they have not Air and Moiſt- 
to the open Air; and in the latter End of June the Pots ure in warm Weather. 
ſhould be placed abroad: where they may remain until The nineteenth and twenty-fixth Sorts are alſo very 
the Middle of Oober, when they muſt be placed under tender Plants. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which 
an Hot bed-frame, to ſhelter them in ſevere Froft ; but ſhould be treated exactly in the fame manner as the for 
in mild Weather they ſhould have as much free Air as mer Sorts : but theſe are not laſting Plants; for they ſel- 
poſſible. The Spring following, theſe Plants ſhould be dom continue longer than two Years ; the ſecond Year 
taken out of the Pots, and planted in warm Borders, they produce Flowers, and perfect their Seeds; after which 
where they are to remain; for by ſhooting their Roots a they generally decay. 
great Depth into the Earth, they do not bear tranſplanting The twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty- 
well, after they have made ſtrong Roots. Theſe Plants third, twenty-fourth, and twenty - fifth Sorts are all annual 


Plants, 
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deſerve a Place in every good Green-houſe. 
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mar 
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lift 
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it de ſhould be 

will produce 
their Flowers ; and in September they will perfect their 
Seeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered, to preſerve their 


ANTHERE fof A, de., a Flower, and fee, 
a Roſe, Gx. ] are the Summits or little Tops in the Mid- 


ANTHOLOGY [of -A, b., a Flower, and %, 


Gr. a Word}, a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe of Flowers. 


exular Flower, of the liliaceons Sort ; thi 
the Stamina: the Flower is ſucceeded 


; the Seeds ripen in May ; and 
Leaves and Stalks decay; when the Roots may be taken 
rr 


Ornament 
to the Green-houſe and Stove, when they are in Flower; 


ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber-tree, vulgo. 
The s are; _ | 2 
It is Male. and Female in different Plants, and ſome are 
pbrodite : the Empalement is divided into four Parts; 
the Flower is of one Leaf; there are two Pointals, which 
ere" accompanied. by four Stamina: the Flower fits upon 
mp 
e but one Sort of this Plant in the Engli 

3 E Plant in the Exli Gar- 


: 
F 


0 ; 


1 


| e eaſily tranſported from one Country to an- 
other at that time. Theſe Flowers are a great 


5 
i 
F 
5 


eaſily propagated b 
—— al 
3 which will 


poſſible from being over-hung with : and, 
during the Winter-ſcaſon, they muſt be refreſh'd with 
Water z but ſhould not have too much given them each 
e 
permit; for 1 are kept too cloſe, they will 
be ſubject to grow , and general ſoon after 
that i the Green rec ys, 

preſerve Plants through the Winter 

Theſe Shrubs may be tram d 

- Hunda, 

Plant; 

"twill 

the Air will 

which will 
. to appear 

it is 


15 


ph 
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| Plant with Flower, confiſting of 
ove Leaf, which is divided, as it were, into two Lips; 
1 which is cut into two Parts, and the under 
into three Parts : out of the Flomer cup ariſes the Pointal, 
faſten d like 4 Nail in the binder Part of the Flower ; 
which afterward turns to a Fruit reſembling @ Calf s- 
head, which is divided in the Middle by a Partition into 
two Cells, in which are contained many ſmall Seeds. | 
The Species are; hb ey 


flore rubro, rid Inteo. 


. The large narrow-leaved 
8 deep- red Flowers. | — 
4. ANTIRRHINUM anguſto folio linariæ, eleganter va- 
riegato, fore rubro, ridu Iuteo. Boerb. The ſtriped 
g. AnTintuinun Jute flore. C. B. P. Snap-dragon 
6. Aurmanmun [atifolium, pallido amplo flore. Boc. 
oy Broad-leav'd Snap-dragon, with a large pale 
hae... 8 
7. Arn Lnſitenicum, fore rubro elegantiſſimo. 
Par. Bat. Portugal Snap-dragon, with a moſt elegant 


8. Aur Ann Hiſpanicum villoſum, origani folio, 
Inf. R. H. Spaniſh hairy with a Wild- 


9. Anrin- 
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A 
d. AnTiarninum Hiſpanicum altifſmum, anguſtiſſmo 


folio. Inft. 6. Tall Spanijþ Snap-dragon, with a 


.  Virid. 


Luft. Middle Snap-dragon, with a white ſpreading 


ple Flower. | Bee 

12. ANTIRRHINUM /Creticum anguſtifolium, flore ma- 
ximo purpureov. Tourn. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Snap-dragon 
of Crete, with the largeſt purple Flower. 

The four firſt Sorts are raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould. 
be ſown in a dry Soil, which is not too rich, in April of 


May; and in Fuly may be planted out into large Borders, I 


where they will flower the Spring following; or they may 


be ſown early in the Spring, for flowering the ſame Au- 


tumn ; but then they are not ſo likely to endure the 
Winter; and if the Autumn prove bad, they will not 
perfect their Seeds. 72-3: FROM E 

Theſe Plants grow extremely well upon old Walls or 


Buildings, in which Places they will endure for ſeveral 
| Years; whereas thoſe planted in Gardens ſeldom laſt 
longer than two Years, unleſs they are planted in a very 


poor Soil, and the Flowers often cropp'd, and not ſuf- 
fer'd to ſeed; but any of theſe Sorts may be continued, 
by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, 
which will eaſily take Root. The fourth Sort is tenderer 
than any of the former, and ſhould therefore be planted 


in Pots fill'd with rubbiſhing dry ſandy Soil, and ſhelter d 


in Winter under a common Hot-bed-frame, obſerving 
to give them free open Air, by taking off the Glaſſes in 
mild Weather, and only covering them in very wet or 
A 

All the Sorts of S are pretty ts in 
a Garden; and, requiring very little p aan Agent rendered 
more acceptable. They are all hardy Plants, and will 
reſiſt the Cold of our Winters extremely well, eſpecially 


+ if they are planted on a dry, gravelly, or ſandy Soil; for 
when they are planted in a rich moiſt Soil, they will grow 


very luxuriant for a time, but are very ſubject to rot in 


Autumn or Winter, and are much more ſuſceptible of or 
Cold, than when they are in a dry, hungry, rocky Soil: 


ſo that theſe Plants may be placed amongſt Stones; or 
they will grow in the Joints. of old Walls, where they 
may be placed ſo as to render ſome abje& Parts of a 
Garden very agreeable ; for they will continue in Flower 
ſcvcral Months; and if the Seeds are permitted to ſhed, 
there will be a continual Supply of young Plants, without 
any Trouble. | inns. Ne \\ 
| Wherc-ever theſe Plants are deſigned to grow on 
Walls, or on a rocky barren Soil, the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown the Beginning of March, where they are deſigned 
to remain (for if the Plants are firſt raiſed in a better 
Soil, and afterward tranſplanted into thoſe Places, they 
ſeldom ſucceed well). When the Plants are come up, 


they will require no other Culture but to keep them clear 


from Weeds ; and where they come up too thick, to pull 


ſome of them out, ſo as to give them room to grow. In 


July theſe Sorts will begin to flower, and will continue 
flowering till the Froſt prevents them. Theſe Plants 
which grow on Walls, will be ſtrong, and have woody 


Stems, which will continue two or three Years or more. 


ApaARINE [This Plant is fo called, becauſe it is very 
rough: it is called Philadelphos and Philanthropon of 
ci, Hove, and ::5:»57 3, a Man; becauſe if a Per- 


ſon walks in uncultivated Places, the Plant not only ap- 


plies itſelf to his Garments, but it holds them, as if it 
had a mind to bind a Man with an amiable Band: it is 
allo called Ompbalocarpon, of cv.222.;;, a Navel, and 
„, Fruit, becauſe the Seeds reſemble a Navel!, 
Gooſe-graſs or Clivers. OE 

The common Sort grows wild almoſt every-where, the 
Seeds ſticking to the Cloaths of People that paſs by where 
they grow: it is ſometimes uſed in Medicine; but it is too 
common a Weed to be admitted into a Garden. 
* There are ſome other Sorts of this Plant which are 


Ground until: Spring, they ſeldom grow; 


AP 5 
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beg leave to enumerate; here. 


1. Aranm ſemine Levi. Tours. Gooſe-gras with a 1 


2. Aran NR ſemine coriandri ſaccharati. Park. Weat. 
| with ſweet Seeds like Coriander. 
3. Araki pumila ſupina, flore caruleo. Tourn. Low- 
trailing Gooſe-graſs, with a blue Flower. 
All theſe Plants, if they are permitted to ſcatter. their 
Seeds, will maintain themſelves in a Garden without any 
—— oo — IT — _ GIS: 
over ing them being all very low Plants. 
The firſt Sort grows wild in ideeſpire ; as doth 
the third about Liphoeck in Hampſhire, where I have 


APETALOUS. Plants, [of à Priv. and 3#raAo, & 
Flower-leaf, Gr. ] are ſuch as have no Flower- leaves. 


The Characters are; * | 

I hath @ Butterfly flower, cut of whoſe nt riſes 

the Pointal, 9 becomes a Pod full of roundiſþ - 

Seeds: to theſe Notes muſt be added, That two Leaves 

only grow at the Joints of the Stalks, out-of whoſe Wings 
proceed the Tendrils, en 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. _ 
ArRHACA. Lob. Icon. Yellow Vetchling. ._ 

- This Plant is found wild in divers Parts of England, 
on arable Land; but is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. It 


. 


7 


ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are . 


the Plants come up at that Seaſon, they ſeld 
their Seeds ſo well as thoſe which were ſown in Autumn. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown where the Plants a 


_ APICES [of 


- APIOS fis ſo called of Arb. a Pear,” becauſe its | 
The Characters are; 1 2 / 
| It bas a climbing Stalk : the Leaves grow almoſt ene bt. 


5 We? Is 
There is, at preſent, but one Species of this Plant 
known to us; which is, Ws 

Ar ios Americana Cornuti, The American Apios of 
Cornutus. | 4 i 
This Plant hath large knobbed Roots, which part as 
they grow old, by which means the Plant is increaſed; 
for it rarely — ripe Seeds with us: it is hardy, and 
will endure the Cold in the open Ground, if planted in a 
dry Soil; but is ſubject to rot with too much Wet in 
Winter: it dies to the Root every Autumn, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring, and will twiſt itſelf round a 
Pole, and grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
preduce in July fine Spikes of Flowers: it hath alſo been 
planted near Arbours, where it hath covered them very 
well towards the latter End of Summer, but is cut down 
with the firſt Cold of Autumn: and in ſevere Froſts the 
Roots are often deſtroyed, where they are not well covered 
with Litter or Tanners Bark; for want of this * g 


Round-leav d Poriag 
| £3 al radice. Boerb 


| ſeldom appearing in lefs than fix Weeks after ſowing. the 
Sceds. This Sort is genegally ſown in Drills by the 


omiſc 
PP if ihe Rocks we defend for Uſe, then 


that they will come from a 
and in Countries where theſe Animals abound, they will 
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molt of the Roots of this Plant were deſtroyed in the 
hard Winter, 1739-4 _ 


Bees, becauſe Bees are ſaid to be. very 
with itz or of Apex, becauſe the Antients made Crowns 
of it to adorn the Head. = ; ja 
The fixth Sort is called Elaoſelinum, of ., a Marſh, 
and ie Parſley; and Paludaprum, of Palus and Apium, 
i. e. Marſh-Parſley], Parſley. aſs Fig et 
The Charafers are; 
The Leaves are divided into Wi 
branched Rib, and are, for the moſt part, cut into ſmall 
s : the Petals of the Flower are whole and equal; 
each Flower being ſucceeded by two gibbous cbanell d Seeds. 
be La; bete de C B. P 
1. ApiuM bortenſe je oſe vn. „F. 
SN 5 Wie 


2. Arrunt vel petraſelinum criſpum. C. B. P. Curled 


ue, ron br fan. cx 7. has 


4. Apron Lufnenicun rotundifolium. If. R. N. 
5. Aprons bortenſe latifolium, maxima, craſfiſima, ſuavi, 
rb. Broad- leav d Garden Parſley, 


officinarum. C832. 


with a latge ſweet earable Root. 
6. Apna paluftre,-& Apium 


be” Bona dulce, Celeri Balsam. H. R. Par. Celery. 
8. Arto dulce degener, radice rapacea. Juſſieu. Tur- 


rooted Celery, commonly call*d Celeriac. dry 
| 2 33 C. 8. P, The Macedonian 


— 


10. Apron Luftenicem maximum, folio trilobato, ure 


luteolo. Boerb. Ind. Great Portugal Parſley, with a 


trilobated Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 


1. Arrum Pyrenaicum, thapfie 
A. es. wad the View of the Diaily Orc, 


13. AprvuM montanum, 


aller white Mountain Parſley. 
r aw wits bs the Socket ; 


for the Seeds remain a long time in the Earth, the Plants 


of Borders in the Kitchen- garden, becauſe it is much eaſier 
to keep it clear from Weeds, than if the Seeds are ſown 

cuouſly en a Border, and the Parſley is ſoon cut: 
Seeds muſt 
be ſown thin; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be hoed out fingle, as is practiſed for Carrots, 
Onions, (9c. obſerving alſo to cut up the Weeds: if this 


be obſerved, the Roots will become fit for Uſe by Auguſt. 
by dome ſkilful Perſons, cul- 


The common Parſley is, 
tivated in Fields for the Uſe of S 
Remedy to preſerve them from the Rot, provided they 
are fed twice a Week for two or three Hours each time 
with this Herb; but Hares and Rabbets are fo fond of it, 
great Diſtance to feed upon it; 


deſtroy it, if it is not very ſecurely fenced againſt them; 
ſo that whoever has a mind to have Plenty of Hares in 
their Fields, by cultivating Parſley, will draw all the 
Hares of the Country to them. | 

The beſt time for ſowing it in the Fields is about the 
Middle or latter End of February ; the Ground ſhould 
be made fine, and the Seeds ſown pretty thick, in. Drills 
drawn at about a Foot aſunder, that the Ground may be 
kept hoed between the Drills, to deſtroy the Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon over-run theParſley: 
two Buſhels of Seed will ſow one Acre of Land. 

The curled Parſley is ſown in ſome curious Gardens, 
for garniſhing Diſhes; the Leaves being curiouſly fur- 
belowed, anſwer this Purpoſe yery well, and the Herb is 
equally as good for Uſe as the common, it being only 
a Variety thereof. In order to have this large and fine, 
it ſhould be ſown very thin, or, when it firſt comes up, 


| APIUM [Aim is fo called, as ſome fay, of Aer, 
1 much 


s, or grow upon 4 


12. Arn eats J. B. Raii. | 


heep, it being a ſovereign 


AP 


hoe it out to the Diſtance of four Inches ſquare ; by 
which Management your Leaves will be extremely large 
and fair, and, if you do not ſuffer it to ſeed, will endure 
two Years very well ; but if it ſeeds, it will ſeldam con- 


- tinue good after. 8 2 7 who 
The great Garden ey is now more known to us 
in England than it was ſome years ago: in Holland it is very 


common in all their Markets : they bring theſe Roots in 
Bunches, as we do young Carrots, to Market, in Summer; 
and the Roots are much of the ſame Size : it is call'd Pe- 
troſeline Wortle by the Dutch, who are very fond of it. 

It may be cultivated by ſowing the Seeds in good 
Ground early in the Spring; and in April, when the 
Plants are up, cut them out with a Hoe (as is prac- 
tiſed for young Carrots) to about five or ſix Inches ſquare, 
and keep them conſtantly clean from Weeds, and in July 
the Roots will be fit to draw for Uſe, and may be boiled 
and eaten © young Carrots ;, and are very palatable and 
wholſome, eſpecially for thoſe who are troubled with the 


Blue if thats Places are en en mbre 


Room, if the Soil is good, the Roots will grow to the 


Size of a middling Parſnep by September: the Roors 


much uſed to make a Dutch Diſh, called Vater 8 
The Macedonian Parſley is a Stranger in our Country, 


and not to be found, except in curious. Botanic Gardens: 


this Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seed, in the Spring 
of the Year, ja an open well-exroted Bed of freth Earth” 
and in the Summer, when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome of them into Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and others into a well-ſheltered 
ry Border; where they may remain until they flower, 
which is not before the ſecond, and, ſometimes, the third 
Year ; bur thoſe that were planted in Pots, ſhould be ſhel- 
tered during the Winter-ſeaſon, under an Het-bed-frame, 
giving them free open Air whenever the Weather is mild. 
Theſe Plants, in Spring following, may be turned 
out of the Pots into Il Ground, that their Seeds 
The Auiſe is a very difficult Plant to make grow with 
us; for altho* we have freſh Seeds from Abroad, which 
will item . yet if there happens but a 
little wet or cold Weather in the Summer-time, the Plants 
will rot off, and die away. The beſt Method is to raiſe 
the Plants upon a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when they are come up, prick them out again upon 
another Bed that hath a * yy a ex- 
e them to the Air which means 
Reber d er and conſequently be in leſs 
Danger of being hurt by bad Weather: but this Plant is 
not worth propagating for Uſe in Exgland, ſince we can 
ve the Seadk rack hetter, and at a cheaper Rate, from 
Malta, than they can be produced here. 7 
Smallage is a common Weed, by the Side of Ditches, 


pe, on a moiſt Spot of Ground ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ma i 


The Seeds of the two Sorts of Celery ſhould be ſown 
at two or three different Seaſons, the better to continue it 
for Uſe through the whole Seaſon without running up to 
Seed. The firſt Sowing ſhould be in the Beginning of 
March, upon a gentle Hot-bed ; the Second may be a 
Fortnight after, which ought to he in an open Spot of 
light „where it may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun: 
the third time of Sowing ſhould be the Beginning of 
April, which ought to be in a moiſt Soil; and it ex- 

to the Morning Sun only, it will be ſo much the 
3 but it ſhould not be under the Drip of Trees. 

There ſhould alſo be another Sowing about the Begin- 
ning of May, becauſe thoſe Plants which come from the 
former Sowings will be apt to pipe ſoon after Chriftmes ; 
whereas theſe will remain good as long as the Weather 
continues cool ; and if the Ground is rich where it is 

* | planted, 


dut in 


planted, the Plants will riſe toa great Height, and be very 
tender and good. 4 N 8 
In about three Weeks or a Month's time after Sowing, 


| 7 gro : you 
drawing theſe Plants out of the 


proves dry, to keep 


it diligentiy warer'd after tis tranſ : 
the Seed beds from Weeds; after every Drawing, 
keep them duly water d, to encourage the ſmall Plants 
left therein. ü | | 
The Beginning of June ſome of the Plants of the 
firſt Sowing will be fit to tranſplant for Blanching; which, 
put into a moiſt rich light Soil, 


be twenty Inches long in the clean blanch'd Parts, which 
upon a por or dry Soil ſeldom riſes to be ten Inches. 
The manner of tranſplanting it is as follows: After 
having clear d the Ground of Weeds, you muſt dig 
a Trench by a Line about ten Inches wide, and eight. or 
nine Inches deep, looſening the Earth in the Bottom, and 
laying it level; and the that comes out of the 
Trench ſhould be equally laid on each Side the Trench, 
r 
vances in Height. Trenches ſhould be made at 
three Feet Diſtance from each other; then plant your 
Plants in the Middle of the Trench, at about ſix Inches 
Diſſtance, in one ſtrait Row, having cut off the Tops of 
the long Leaves, as alſo trimm'd their Roots, obſerving 
3 
tifully until they have taken oot ; after whi 
— nendieks except in dry Soils, or very 
Seaſons: as theſe Plants advance in Height, you mu 
obſerve to draw the Earth on each Side cloſe to them, 
being careful not to bury their Hearts, nor ever to do it 
dry Weather, otherwiſe the Plants will rot. 
When your Plants have advanc'd a conſiderable Height 
above the Trenches, and all the Earth, which was laid on 
the Sides thereof, hath been employ d in earthing them 
up ; you muſt then make uſe of a Spade to dig up the 
Earth between the Trenches, which muſt alſo be made 
uſe of for the ſame Purpoſe, continuing from time to 
time to earth it up, until it is fit for Uſe. 3 
The firſt of your planting out will, per be fit for 
Uſe by the End of Juh; and fo this will be ſucceeded 
by the after Plantations, and if rightly manag' d, will 
continue till April; but you ſhould obſerve, after the 
ſecond or third Planting out, to plant the After-crop in a 
drier Soil, to prevent its being rotted with too much Wet 
in Winter; and alſo, if the Weather ſhould prove ex- 
treme ſharp, you will do well to cover your Ridges of 
Celery with ſome Peas-haulm, or ſome ſuch light Co- 
vering, which will admit the Air to the Plants ; for if 
they are cover'd too cloſe, they will be very ſubject to 
rot; by this means you may preſerve your Celery in 
Seaſon a long time; but you muſt remember to take 
off the Covering whenever the Weather will permit, 
otherwiſe it will be apt to cauſe the Celery to pipe, and 
run to Seed. The Celery, when fully blanch*d, will not 


continue good above three Weeks or a Month before it 


will rot or pipe: therefore, in order to continue it good, 
you ſhould have, at leaſt, ſix or ſeven different Seaſons 
of planting : ſo that if it be only intended to ſupply a 
Family, there need not be much planted at each time; 
bur this muſt be proportion'd according to the Quan- 
7 uir'd. 

The other Sort of Celery, which is commonly call'd 
Celeriac, is to be manag'd in the ſame Manner as is di- 
rected for the Italian Celery, excepting that this ſhould 


when you muſt carefully clear it 


ted, as alſo to clear 


planted Celery will often grow to Sea 


| Seeds. In Auguf theſe Seeds will be ripe, at which 


pliſh- coloured Flowers, 


igh, ſo requires but little earthing up; the 
nce of this yr” Jo mwah which 
as ordinary Turneps. It d be: 
die of March, upon a rich Border of Hel 
Weather, conſtantly watered, otherwiſe the 
eee 
t out, i Inches 
aſunder, Row from Row, and _—_—_ ſix or eight 
Inches diſtant in the Rows; the Ground muſt be carefully | 
require but 
performed until the 
elery de- 
grow to 


light in a rich light moiſt Soil, where they will 
a much larger Size, and be ſweeter or tenderer than on 
a poor or dry Ground, |  MULAA 
The beſt Method to fave this Seed, is to make choice 
of ſome long good Roots of that have not been 
too much blanch'd, and plant them out at about a Foot 
aſunder in a moiſt Soil, early in the Spring; and when 
they run up to Seed, keep them ſupported with Stakes, 
to prevent their being broken down with the Wind: 
and in July, when this Seed begins to be form'd, if the 
ſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be proper to give it 
a little Water, which will greatly help its producing good 
time 


it ſhould be cut up, in a dry time, and 
Cloths in the Sun to dry ; 6 
preſerve it dry in Bags for Uſe. © . 


AOC TNUM ['AmToxuror, of ar and uuns, of a 
Dog, becauſe the Antients believed this Plant would kill 
Dogs. The Egyptians call this Plant Oſſar, whence comes 
the Name of the Fruit Bideſſar, 9. d. Bordes Oſſar, yhich 
eee "55 of, the Pods of the great 
Aſſyrian Sort being ſhaped like an Egg}, Dogs-bane. 
„ are; SEED © : 
The Leaves are produced oppoſite, by Pairs, upon the 
Branches : the Flower conſiſts . t 
into ſeveral Segments :' from its Flower- ariſes the 
Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in the Part of 
the Flower, and is afterward changed into @ Fruit, 
which is, for the moſt part, compoſed of two Capſules, 
or Pods, which open from the Baſe to the Top,  inclofing 
many Seeds, which have a lang pappous Down adbering to 
them: io this may be added, That the whole Plant abounds 
with a milky Juice. ROE? BL Ws 
There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant cultivated in the 
curious Gardens of Plants, ſome of which are very beau- 
tifal, and deſerve a Place in every good Garden. I ſhall 
mention the differeric Species of this Plant, which are cul- 
tivated in the Engliſh Gardens, and ſhall leave the Reader 
to ſelect ſuch of them as he ſhall fanſy to cultivate. 
1. ArocynuM erefium latifolium incanum Syriacum, 
floribus parvis obſolete purpuraſcentibus. Par. Bar. The 
upright broad-leav*d hoary Syrias Dogs-bane, with pur- 

2. APOCYNUM erefFum Canadenſe ifolium. Par. 
Bat. The upright narrow-leaved Canada 

3. ArocynuM erettum Canadenſe latifolium. Par. Bat. 
The broad-leav*d upright Canada Dogs-bane. . 

4. Arocynum Americanum, foliis androſæmi majoris, 
fore lilii convallium ſuave- rubentis. H. R. B. The Ame- 
rican Dogs-bane, with Tutſan- leaves, and red Flowers, 
like the Lily of the Valley. 1 

5. APocynuM ereffum fruticoſum, folis ſubrotundo 
viridante. Par. Bat. The ſhrubby upright Dogs-bane, 
with roundiſh green Leaves. 

6. ArocyNuM ereffum Africanum, folio ſalicis anguſto 
22 fruftu villoſo. Par. Bat. The wed — Willow- 

ved African Dogs-bane, with hairy Fruit. | 

7. Arocynum Afrum ſcandens, folio rotunds ſubin- 
cano nummulariæ. Boerb. The African creeping Dogs- 
bane, with Leaves like Moneyworr. 48 

8. ArocynuM erefum, folio oblongo, flore umbellato, 
petalis coccineis reflexis. Sloan. Cat. The upright Dogs- 
bane, with oblong Leaves, and ſcarlet Flowers, called by 
ſome Baſtard Ipecacuana. | 4. 


* 


9. Aro- 


9. Arocruun anguſtifolium, Saws aur antii. 
Mor. Prel. The narrow-leaved Canada A 1 with 
Flowers. ü 

ereflum, folio ſubro 


. tundo, flor | fie Me | 
bane, with roundiſh Leaves, p-red Flowers. 

11. Arocruum Americanum, foliis amygdali longiori- 
bus. Plum. Cat. Americas Dogybane, e 
mond - leaf. 

12. — Americanum 
liis oblong1s is maximis iry 
pe eee wh lng orcs, der ons 


: 2 T3 
. an hd root ap 


fricanum ſ. — aſphodeli radice, 
yn Dogs bane, 
a very narrow Leaf. 

18. Arocrnun Americanum ſcandins, | foliis lauri, 
flore albe umbellalo. Plum. Climbing American Dogs- 
1 with a Bay- leaf, and white Flowers growing in Um- 


Io APOCYNUM Americanam ſeandens, folio ſalicis an- 
guſto, fruftu maximo. 
with a narrow Willow - leaf, and a very 


20. ag Argo ores — 


Climbing American Dogs-bane, Flowers, 
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| be firſt of theſe Beg. nes is a 


_ at che Root; and will in a der aasee 


Compaſs of Ground, and muſt never be planted too near 


other Plants or Flowers, which would be over-run by this - 
may have a Place in fome 


Plant, and deſtroyed; but it 
obſcure Part of the Garden for it is extremely hardy, 
r it grows 

to be ſix or ſeven Feet high, and uces large Umbels 
of Flowers, pet; Smell, but are of 
a poiſonous Nature, as are all true z and 
therefore ſhould not be in the Way of Children, 
2 receive Damage bo indi any Part of the 
Plant, and letting the milky Juice, with which they 
abound, run upon the tender Part of their Fleſh, which 


will be apt to bliſter it: theſe Flowers are ſometimes ſuc- mate 


ceeded by large oblong Pods, which contain a great Quan- 
gen of a bit Eonony Subſtance, that adheres to the Seeds, 
and are of Service to tranſport them to a Diſtance when 
ripe. This Plant dies to the Root in Winter, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring. The downy Subſtance which 
adheres to the Seeds of this Plant, is much uſed in France 
for ſtuffing the Seats of Chairs, as alſo to ſtuff Quilts, it 
being extremely light and warm. This Down, having a 
great Elaſticity, riſes again to its uſual Height, after be- 
ing preſs d down cloſe : it is called in France, De Is 
Wade. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and tenth Sorts are all of 
them very hardy, and may be planted in the open Ground, 
but muſt 1 theſe, all of them, ome 

fine Flowers, are parting their 
— afrer the cold Werber is paſt ; for they 
ſeldom produce ripe Seeds with us. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are tender, 
and muſt be preſerved 3 in Pots, and houſed in Winter. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts will grow 3 and 
ſometimes to the Height of 2 or nine Feet, and 
duce Bunches of Flowers, which in the ſixth Sort are of 
a whitiſn · green, and the fifth of a worn- out purple Co- 
lour, but are of no great Beauty or Smell. Theſe are 
increaſed by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer- 


ter, 


which often are ſucceeded 
may be increaſed by planting 


A P 


months, in Pots of light fandy Earth, plunging them into 


a moderate Hot-bed, and. ſhading them from the 
Hear of the Sun, Wa 


gi them gentle Refreſhings of Wa- 
Theſe muſt 4 l Green-houſe in Winter, 
and muſt not have too Water in that Seaſon. . 
The ſeventh Sort is a climbing Plant, and will twiſt it- 
ſelf round a Stake, and grow to the Height of ſeven or 
eight Feet, and in Summer vill produce from the Joints 
ſmall Umbels of worn-out purple-colour'd Flowers, which 


are extremely ſweet, This is propagated by laying down 
the young Shoots, which eaſily take Root, or by parting 
the Ros of the old Plants. . * 


The eighth Sort is the moſt tender of them all, and 
requires a moderate Stove to preſerve it in Winter: this 
produces extreme beautifut orange-coloured 9 


by ripe Seeds. This 


the Cuttings in 
in a moderate Eliot bed, br muſt have little Was 


ter, and be ſecured from the violent Heat of the Sun, 
and the Cold of the Nights : but the beſt Way to pro- 


pagate them is by fowing the Seeds in an Hot-bed in 
March; and when the Plants are come up, 


into ſmall Pots, and plunge them into another Hot- bed, 
to bring them forward; x Dew mo ad, Een 

expoſe them to the open Air, at which time they will be. 
gin to flower; but it will be adviſeable to preſerve one or 
L in order to procure 


good Seeds. 
y hardy, and only 


The ninth Sort is tolerably 


to be ſcreened from A 7K. er 
it is planted into the full Ground, under a warm Wall, 


it will thrive very well, and continue ſeveral Tears; 


Difficulty preſerved. 
mbels of orange · colour d 
which abide moſt Apa al ce Months of July and 

4 3 deſerve a Place in the moſt curious Garden. This 


is propagated by parting the Roots in March, or ſowing the 


Seeds, "ORs JOY 3 
us. | 


| The _ apc thirteenth, 38-4503 fifteenth, 

, nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts were ſent me 

by the late Mr. Robert Millar from Carthagena, in the 
Neighbourhood of which Place they grew. Theſe climb- 
þ ace” run over Hedges, nod climb to the 
Top of the talleft Trees in their native Countries ; but in 
England they require a warm Stove, to preſerve them 
through the Winter, as they are Natives of a warm Cli- 


„ raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on an Hot. bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are fir to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall Pot, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; afterward they ſhould have free Air admitted to 
them Day in warm Weather, and be duly watered. 
When the Plants have grown too tall to remain in the 
Hot- bed, they may be removed into the Bark - ſtove; and 
during the Summer time, they muſt have a large Share 
of Air admitted to them ; but in Winter the Stove muſt 
be kept to temperate Heat. Theſe Plants are great Ram- 
blers; ſo that if they are not prevented, they will climb 
over all the Plants in the Stove ; and as they ſeldom flower, 

are not very ornamental. | 
he Roots of the eighth Sort have been ignorantly 


given for the Jpecacuana, which has been attended was. 
very bad Effects. 


The eighteenth Sort may be treated in the ſame manner 


as hath been directed for the other climbing Sorts. 
The twenty-firſt Sort is pretty hardy, growing wild on 
the Borders of the Sea 42 Venice. may be pre- 


ſerved in Pots, and ſheltered under an Hot-bed umz in 


Winter; and in Summer expoſed with other hardy Exotic 
Plants. 
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A Q 
APPLE-TREE. Vide Malus. 
| APPLES of Love. Vide Lycoperſicon & Solanum. 
| MAD APPLES. Vide Mclongena. 


APRICOCK, or Abricot ; or, in Latin, Malus Ar- 
1 Vide Armeniaca. 


A DIFOLIUM, fo np Alc, a Prickle, 

„ a Leaf; ſo called, becauſe the Leaves 

are armed with many Peidkdler), The Holly-tree. 
The —— 


„  WNITEPE 


Prictles: the Berries are ſmall, round, and, for the moft 


part, of à red Colour, contalaing four — acorn 
Feeds in each. 


The Species are ; 


1. AqQuiroiiuM baccis rubris. E. L. A 
Holly, with red Berries. 


2. Ac fror Tu baccis luteis. H. L. Yellow-berried 


3. Adptror tun baccis albis. White-berried Holly. 
> Aquirotivm foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. 


Par. 4 axrexus. Munt. H. 163. Yellow-blotch'd 


Holly. 
6. AuiroLruM foliis ex albo variegatis. H. L. White- 


| blotch'd Holly. 


6. 1 echinata folii Ares Corn. 180. 
H 
7. Aqu1FoL1UM echinate folii 
variegatis. Yellow-blotch'd H 
8. AquiroLiuM echinats falii — 3 
Gold- edged Hedghog Holly. 
9. Aquirolium echinate folii fuperficie, limbis argen- 
teis. Silver-edged Hedghog Holly. 
10. Actor run foliis longioribus, limbis & ſdinis ex 


_ A OT Pluk. Alm, 
38. Brfopzricx's Holly, 


11. AquiroLiuM foliis 


__ br, 2 hi & pin 
utrinque argentatis, aquifolium . ales. 
Plak. Aim. 28. Fate, Holly, | 

7 AQUIFOLIUM foliis oblongis 3 ſpinis & limbis 
argenteis. Sir Tnonas FRAnKLIn's Holly, vulgo. 


13. AquiroLiuM foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis ages 


teis. - Hertfordſhire white Holly. 


14. AqQuiroLiuM foliis ſubrotundis, limbis argenteis, 


2 & marginalibus purpuraſcentibuss Bninc man's 


Holly, vulgo. 


15. AqQuiFoLIUM foliis obl 12 2 "ul limbis flave- 
ſeentibus. LoncsTarr's beſt 


16. AQVIFOLIUM foliis ark & oy ini & limbis 
aureis. BraDLey's beſt Holly, 


17. AquiFOLIUM foliis oblongis, ſoinis & limbis au- 


reis. Wisz's Holly, vulgo. 


18. AquiroLiuM foliis ſubrotundis, ſpinis minoribus, 
foliis ex Iuteo elegantifſonc variegatis. The Britiſh Holly, 
0. 
19. AquiFoLIUM folis ollongis atro-virentibus, ſpinis 
limbis aureis. Bagſbot Holly, vulgo. 


20. AquiroLium foliis latiſimis, ſpinis & limbis flave- 


ſcentibus. Glory of the Eaſt Holly, vulgo. 
21. AquiFoLIUM foliis oblongis, ſpinis majoribus, fe. 


liis ex aureo variegatis. Glory of the Weſt Holly, vulgo. 


22. Aquirotivm foliis ſubrotundis, Minis & limbis au- 
reis. AsrEr's Holly, vulgo. 


23. AquiFoLiuM folits longioribus, ſpinis & limbis ar- 
genteis. The Union-holly, vulgo. 


24. AqQuiFoLiuM foliis & ſpinis majoribus, limbis fla- 
ve ſcentibus. Fine PavyLLiSholly, vulgo. 


25. Ac irol iu foliis minoribus, ſpinis & limbis ar- 
genteis. Painted-lady Holly, vulgo. 


26. AqQuIFOLIUM foliis anguſtioribus, ſpinis & limbis 
Fon. FuLLER's Cream-holly, vulgo. 


. AquiFoLiuM folits oblongis, ex ute S aureo eie- 


3 variegato. Milk-maid Holly, vulg e. 
28. AQUIFOLIUM folits oblongis viridibus, maculis ar- 
genteis notatis. CarteL's mottled Holly, vulgo. 


ce, folis ex luteo 


1 


9. Aqutroliun foliis oblongis, ſpinis 6 limbis Inteis. 

W s Holly, vulgo. 

30. AquiroLium foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis ocro- 
luteis. Mason's copper. colour d Holly, vulgo. 

31. Aqvirotiun foliis parvuis, interdum vix ſino 
Box-leav'd Holly, va/go. 

32. AqQuiFoliuM foliis parvis, interdum vix ſpinafes, 
ibis foliorum ergentatis. Warrrwili's Holly, valgo. 

33. Aquifolium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, bacets ru- 
bris. Cateſb. Carolina he” 8 com- 


to be found in any Part of Zurepe : theſe are all diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different Names of the Perſons who firſt 


obſerv d 8 


I would not here be thought to be ah ce for 


clipp'd Trees: aid ends oo Apmrntn > hr "of 0 
Tree in all its Luxuriancy of Branches, waving about with 


every Guſt of Wind; but yer I think there is a great 
Beauty in theſe Trees, if rightly diff 6d in ® Garden, but 


more eſpecially in ſuch as are of a does 
intermixed with other Sorts of Ever-greens, 3 


or paced in Que — 1. — Work: 
the Sides of Wilderneſs- quarters, or to plant in ever- 


rer 


Sorts are propagated by budding or 
b * 5 on the Plain-holly-ſtocks: * beſt time 
or budding them is in Ju, and for grafting them, in 
March or April. 

The manner of raiſing the common Hollies is by ſow- 
ing the Berries, which, if ſown as ſoon as ripe, will lie 
two Years in the Ground, that is, until the Spring-twelve- 
month after; you may therefore mix the Berries with 
dry Sand, and put them in a large Garden-pot, burying it 
in the Ground till the next Auguſt or September; and take 
them out, and ſow them on a Bed of common Earth, co- 

vering the Seeds about a quarter of an Inch with li 


. Mould, and the Spring following the Plants will appear 


above-ground : but as this is a tedious Method, and the 


young Plants making but ſmall Progreſs forthe two or three 


firſt Years, I would rather adviſe the purchaſi 


of young 
Stocks, of about three or four Years Gro ſome 


Nurſery-men, who raiſe them for Sale, and theſe will be 


fit to bud or'graft the ſecond Year after they are planted ; 


or you may purchaſe ſuch young Plants, of ſeveral Kinds, 
as have been budded or grafted two Years, which are ge- 


nerally ſold very dun in the Nurſeries; than to ha- 


ard the budding them yourſelf, eſpecially if you are not 


ſure of being provided with Cuttings very near you. 

Hollies are alſo planted for Hedges, and have been by 
ſome very much efteemed for that Purpoſe; but the Leaves 
being very large, when theſe Hedges are clipp'd, they are 
generally cut in Pieces, and appear very ragged ; other- 
wiſe they make a very durable ſtrong Hedge, and very 
proper for an outſide Fence of a Green · garden. 

The beſt time for tranſplanting this Tree is in the Be. 
ginning of April, in moiſt Weather; and if the Seaſon js 
good, end they are carefully removed, there will be little 
Danger of their growing: they may alſo be tranſplanted 
in Auguſt or September, if the Seaſon proves moiſt, and 


they 


— 
- 
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TER nant Rein 


they will gat aa new Roots before Winter; but if you 
do it at thi 

Ground about the Roots, to keep the Froſt from reaching 
them in Winter, which would be apt to deſtroy your new- 


lanted Trees. 
F are large, and have 


If the Trees you intend to 
been growing ſome time in the Places where they ſtand, 
you ſhould dig about them, and cut their Roots a Year or 


for ing to plant them in their Gardens ; 


is alſo much more hardy than the variegated 
Sorts, which in ſevere Winters are often greatly injured, 


9 
il 


g 
f 
4. 


as thoſe of the Bay-tree, 
Green, renders it one of the beſt 


| 


Kinds of green Trees: the Berries are produced in 
large Cluſters cloſe to the Branches, which are of a bright- - 
red Colour, and 
rj 
"This 
from 
Air 
thrive beſt where 
from the cold 


: 
7 
{ 
7 
i 


AQUILEGIA [js called alſo Aquilins, of Aquils, L. 
an Eagle, becauſe the Flower reſembles an Eag 


pendulous, and of an anomalous Figure: the Piſtil of the 


Flower becomes a membraneous Fruit, confiſting of many 
 Huſts or Pods; each of which contains many ſpining-black 


en wild 
1. AqQuiLEcta fylveſtris. C. B. The common wild 
Columbine. 8 | | 
2. AquiLEcia fellate, flore violaceo. Hort. Ezſt. The 
3- AAA bortenfis fimplex. C. B. The ſingle 


Garden - columbine. 


4. AquiLEGIa montana, magno flore. C. B. Mountain- 
ine, with Flowers. | 25 
5. AqQuiLeGia Canadenfis precox procerior. H. R. 
* ——— Canada Columbine. 
6. AquiLEGIa pumila 
Dwarf early-flowering Canada 
6 5 AquiLEGIA bortenfis multiplex, 


fare magno ceruleo. 
i 3 wich large blue Flowers. 
38. Aquvitzcla variegato duplici. Suvert. Double 
2 Columbine. 
9. AqQuiILEGia fore roſeo multipliti. C. B. P. 145. 
The Tye ar art 4 


10. AquiLEGia caftanee coloris. Suvert, Cheſtnut- 


coloured Columbine. 


3 bir i Bot. Monſp. 
e 


Seaſon, you muſt be careful to mulch the R 


of your Flower garden, and 


A Q 


t2. Aquitzcra roſeo multiplici. C. B. P. Double 
oſe-columbine. he 


1 3. AquiLzcra bortenfis, multiplici flore inverſo cæru- 
leo. Tourn. Garden-columbine, with a blue — 


14. Azel fellate, fore purpureo. H.Eyft. Starry 
CO with a 2 Flower. E B 

15. AQUILEGIA a, flore caruleo. H. Ext. Starry 
Columbine, with a blue N 


16. AquiLEcia ftellata, flore variegato. H. Eyſt. Starry 
Aer ala, flore varieg ye. Starry 


» With a variegated Flower. | 
17. AquiLEGIAa degener vireſcens, C. B. P. Green 
Columbine. 


There are great Varieties of this Plant, which are pre- 
ſerved in curious Gardens; the Flowers of which are very 
double, and beautifully variegated with Blue, Purple, Red, 
and White, Theſe are very ornamental Plants in Bor- 
ders of large Gardens, producing their beautiful Flowers 
in May and June; and are very proper to mix with other 
Flowers, for Pots to adorn Chimneys or Halls, at that 


Seaſon. 
They are all raiſed by ſowing the Seeds, or ing the 
Roots; but the bo Method is chiefly pratitd 3 


old 
for the old Roots are apt to degenerate after 3 
have blown two e ite plain. 19s 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in a N 
or September; for the Seeds kept 
well: in the March following your 


will be ſtrong 
ſome 


ter, as they may require it. 


uce Flowers; but if intend to maintain their 
uber them to ſeed, but off 


At Micbaeimas you 


ſi them to remain 
have blown ; at which time 
Som pon Rath th gerterves 


with a Friend, at ſome 
good Flowers of this Kind, it will be very advantageous 
to both Parties, to exchange Seeds once in two Tears; by 
which means they will not be apt to degenerate into plain 
Colours. I | 

In faving Sn Hack of the vplagated Columbines, great 
Care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any plain Flowers to 
remain for Seed ; there being generally ſome plain Flowers 
intermixed with the ſtrip'd ones on the ſame Plant, and 


ers of the common Sort; but as the Seeds of theſe often 
produce Plants of the common Sort, ſo we may reckon 
it only as a Variety of that; though, from Numbers of 

; Q Trials, 


\ 


* 
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Trials, I could never raiſe one of theſe from the Seeds of 
the common Sort; but I have ſeveral times had the com- 


mon Sort raiſed from the Seeds of this. 
The Starry Columbine differs from both the others, in 
having ſharp-pointed Petals, which like the Rays 


of a Star: 221 this Sort there are a great Variety of Co- 
lours, ſome of which are very beautiful : theſe often de- 
generate to the common Columbines, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Roſe-columbine z- but are rarely produced from 
the Seeds of the common Sort. 

The two Canada Columbines flower almoſt a Month be- 
fore the other Sorts z for which Reaſon they are preſerved 
in the Gardens of the Curious, though there is no very 


great Beauty in their Flowers. Theſe rarely produce good - 


Seeds in England,” ſo that they are only propagated by 
rting of their Roots ; but their Seeds may be procured 
2008 Virginia, where they grow wild in the Woods. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in the Woods, in ſeveral Parts 
of England ; but particularly about Chatham and Maid- 
fone, in Kent : hs is plied in the Cunlagzae- 
nal Plants; but is now very rarely uſed in Phyſic. 
| The fourth Sort I found growing wild in the Park of 


>" Fenwick, Eſq; near Ingleborough-bill, in York- 


_ #XJACHB, Earth, or nnd un 
The Characters are; VILE OE 

It hath a pea-bloom Flower: the Empalement is divided 
into two Parts : the Flower is ſucceeded by a rough — 


drical Pod, containing one or two cylindrical Seeds. 


We have but one Spgcies of this Plant; viz. 
Aracnis. Lin. The native Country of this Plant, I 


believe, is Africa, though, at preſent, all the Settlements 


in America abound with it; but many Perſons, who have 
reſided in that Country, affirm, they were originally 
brought with the Slaves from. Africs there, where they 
have been ſpread all over the Settlements. 


It multiplies very faſt in a warm Country; but being 


impatient of Cold, it cannot be propagated in the open 
2 England ; therefore whoever has an Inclination to 
_— muſt plant the Seeds on an Hot-bed in 

ring of the Year, keeping it covered with Glaſſes 
- al de . LEA. after which time, if the 


eather proves warm, they may be expoſed to the open 


5 Ar. The Branches of this Plant trail upon the Ground; 


and the Flowers (which are yellow) are produced ſingle 
upon long Footſtalks; and as ſoon as the Flower begins 
to decay, the Germen is thruſt under-ground, where the 
Pod is formed and ripened ; fo that unleſs the Ground is 
opened, they never appear : the Negroes kept this a Se- 
cret among themſelves; therefore could ſupply themſelves 
with theſe Nuts unknown to their Maſters. The Roots 
of theſe Plants are annual ; but the Nuts under-ground 
ſufficiently ſtock the Ground in a warm Country, where 
they are not very carefully taken up. In South-Carolina 


there is great Plenty of theſe Nuts; which the Inhabitants 


roaſt, and make uſe of as Chocolate. 
This was by former Botaniſts called Arachidna ; and by 
ſome it hath been ranged wich the Vetches. | 


ARALIA, Berry- bearing Angelica. 
The Chara#ers are; 
The Flower conſiſts of many: 
form of a Roſe, which are naked, 
the Ovary : theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by globular Fea, 
which are ſoft and ſucculent, and are full of oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. ARALIA Canadenſis. Tourn. Canada Byery-dearing 
Angelica, 
2. ARALIA caule aphyllo, radice repente. D. Sarrazin. 
Tourn. Berry-bearing Angelica, with a naked Stalk, and 
creeping Root. 


s, which expand in 


vulgo 

The two firſt Species die to the Surface every Year, and 
riſe again the ſucceeding S z and in July and Auguft 
produce their Flowers; and, 1 il the Seaſon is warm, per- 
fect their Fruit in September. 


or ten Feet: it has 


of Medict- 


or of the Nature of Trees]. An 


on the Top of 


3. ARALIA arboreſcens Jpineſa. Vaill. Argelica tree, 


A R 


Theſe are Aber by fowing 
by parting of their Roots; which I 
peditious Method, is commonly practis d in England 
the Seeds often abide in the Ground until the ſecond Year 
ccc 


They love a good freſh: Soil, not too wet; and ſhould 
be planted either in Autumn, or early in the Spring; and 
are very hardy in reſpect to Cold. 

The third Sort grows with us to the Height of eight 
uc'd Flowers in the Phyſic - garden 
at Chelſea two or times z but has not perfected its 
T dns? 

This Shrub a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, 
otherwiſe it is ſubject : to be — by Froſts in the Win- 


ter: d 9 


brought from America. 


ARBOR, a Tree, is defin'd to be a gemmiparous Plant, 
with a ſingle Trunk or Stem, abounding dich Shoots. 
This is the only Definition which conveys an Idea where- 
by to diſtinguiſh a Tree from a Shrub ; OO 
Wer with many Stews or Trunks. 5 


ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. Vide Laurus, 
ARBOR CORAL. Vide Corallodendron. 
ARBOR JUDEZA. Vide Cercis. 
ARBOREOUS | Arboreus, Lat. of, or belonging to, 
ithet . Bota- 

niſts apply to thoſe Fungus s or M on 
Trees, . on the Ground; 
as Agaric, Jews-car, Sc. 5 


ARBOURS [ Arboreta, of Arbor, Lat. a Tree}. Theſe 
were formerly in greater Eſteem wich us than at preſent: 

few Gardens were without cover'd Arbours, and ſhady 
Seats ; n been much 
not without R for, beſides the 
in their or uy 
keeping them repair'd ; for the Wet, ſoaking through the 
Leaves of the Trees to the Wood-work, was, res. ay — 
tinual Shade, and for want of free Air, detain 
as to rot the Wood (which, if wholly mo to 1 
Weather, would have laſted ſeven or eight) in two or three 
Years ; beſide, the Seats are continually damp, and un- 
healthy : for which Reaſon, cover'd Seats or Alcoves, are 
every- where, at this time, preferr'd to them. 

Arbours are generally made of Lattice-work, either in 
Wood or Iron, and wy with Elms, Limes, Horn- 
beam; or with Cree -ſuckles, Jaſmines, or 

* 


Paſſion- flowers; *y which will anſwer the 
very well, if eddy manag d. 


ARBUTUS, The e 
The Characters are; | 
It is ever-green : the Leaves are oblong, and for 
on the Edges : the Flowers confiſt of why Sor et gp are 
ap d like a Pitcher : the Fruit is of @ fleſby Subftance, © 
and, in its outward Appearance, very like a Strawberry ; 
But is divided into fiue a in which @ are e contained mary 
ſmall Seeds. | 
The Species are; 
I. — folio ſerrate. C. B. The common Shu 


2. 1 folio ſerrato, fore oblongo, fruttu vuato. 
Michel. Hort. Piſ. Strawberry-tree with longer Flowers, 
and Egg-ſhap'd Fruit. 

3. AxBuTvs folio. ſerrato, le duplici. Strawberry- 
tree with double Flowers. 

This Tree has its Name from the Reſemblance the Fruit 
bears to that of a Strawberry ; but is of an auſtere ſour 
Taſte; tho' I have been inform'd, that in Irelend, where 
this Tree abounds, the Fruit is ſold and eaten. In Eng- 
land they are chiefly brought to the Markets with ſmall 
Branches of the Tree, having ſmall Bunches of Flowers 


, and that 


„ they were a continual Charge in 


of 


1 


174 
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ed 
1 


without any Hazard of their dying. 


Noſegays with other Flow- 

of the Amomum Plinii, or Winter- 
at that Seaſon, is very acceptable, when 
w Flowers to be had. | 


propagating theſe Trees is by ſow- 
ing their Seeds, which ſhould be preferv'd in dry Sand 
till March ; at which time you ſhould fow them upon a 
very moderate Hot-bed (which greatly promotes its Ve- 
jon), covering it about a Quarter of an Inch with 

| ht Earth, and ſcreening it from Froſts, or great Rains. 
oward the latter End of April your young Plants will 


begin to you muſt therefore keep them clear 
from Weeds, and give them Walen as the 
Seaſon may require, and ſhade them in hot Weather; and 


if your Plants have done well, they will be, by Autumn, 
about five or fix Inches high : but as theſe Trees are ſub- 


je to rective Damage from Froſts, eſpecially while they - 
yn youll therefore you muſt hoop the Bed over, that 


when bad Weather comes, you may cover it with Mats 
and Straw to keep out the Froſt. n een eee 


The Beginning of April following you may tranſplant 


theſe Trees, each into a ſmall Pot; but in doing of this, 
be very careful to take them up with as much Earth to 
their Roots as poſſible; for they are bad-rooting Plants, 
and very ſubject to miſcarry on being removed; and tis 
for this Reaſon that I adviſe their being put into ſmall 
Pots; for when they have filled the Pot with Roots, they 
may be turn'd out into large Pots, or the open Ground, 


When you have put your young Plants into the ſmall 
Pots, you ſhould plunge thenrinto another very moderate 
Hot - bed, to encourage their taking new Root, ſhading 
them from the Sun in the Middle 


to let the Pots r 
For H the Nen we taken out, and fet upon the -Ground, 


the Smalneſs of their Size will occaſion the Earth in them 


to dry fo faſt, that Watering will ſcarcely preſerye your 
Trees alive; but if they are kept growing all the Sum- 
mer, they will be near a Foot high by the next Autumn: 
but it will be adviſeable to ſcreen from the Froſt 
during their Continuance in Pots, by plunging them into 
the Ground in a warm Place, and covoring them with 


When your Trees are grown to be three or four Feet 
high, you may ſhake them out of the Pots into the open 
Ground in the Places where they are to remain: but this 
ſhould be done in April, that they may have taken good 
Root before the Winter; 
them, if newly planted. = 

Theſe Trees are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, 
except in extreme hard Winters; which many times kills 
the young and tender Branches, but rarely deſtroys the 
Trees + L meer dead your Trees may appear 
after a hard Winter, yet I would adviſe you to let them 


remain till the ſucceeding Summer has ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrated what are living, and what are dead; for the Win- 
ters Anno 1728-9 and 1739-40, gave us great Reaſon to 
believe moſt of the Trees of this Kind were deſtroy d; 
and many People were ſo haſty, as to dig up, or cut 
down, many of their. Trees; whereas all thoſe People who 
had Patience to let their Trees remain, found, that ſcarce 
one in five hundred fail'd to come out again the next Sum- 
mer, and made handſome Plants that Seaſon: * 

This Tree delights in a moiſt Soil; for when they are 
Planted in dry Ground, they ſeldom produce much Fruit: 
the Flowers of this Tree being produced in Autumn, if 
the Winter proves ſevere, are generally deſtroyed z which 
has occaſioned their producing very little Fruit in Eng- 
land for ſome Years paſt : therefore; in order to obtain 
Fruit, the Trees ſhould be placed in a warm Situation ; 
and where the Ground is not naturally moiſt; there ſhould 
be a good Quantity of Loam and rotten Neat's-dung laid 
about their Roots; and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, 

4 


+ > 


ripe is in the Months 


the Day, and giving Flo 
them Water as they may require: in this Bed it will be 


which would be apt to damage ſtalks. 


they muſt be plentifully watered, in order to have Plenty 

The Sort with double Flowers is a Vartzty which has 
been accidentally produced from Seed : the Fruit of this I 
have not yet ſeen, having only obſerved this Variety in 


ſome ſmall Plants: but I have been informed of a 


Tree of this Sort, which has Fruit. As the Flow- 
ers of this Sort are not very double, they may be ſucceeded 
by Fruit ; or, at leaſt, there may be many fingle Flowers 
on the ſame Tree, which may produce the Fruit. 

The very beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting of the Arbutus 
is in September, at which time the Bloſſoms are beginning 
to appear; and at that Seaſon, if they are kept moitt, 
they will take root very ſoon; but toward the Beginning 
of November, their Roots ſhould be well covered with 
Mulch, to keep out the Froſt. | * 


- ARCTOFIS: this hath been uſually known under the 
Title of Anenionoſpermos, from the Reſemblance the Seeds 
of theſe Plants have to that of the Azemone. We have 
no Exghſþ Name for this Plant. SID 
The Charafters re; 5s 
The Flower is radiated like the Marigold : the Enpale- 
ment is bemiſpberical and ſcaly, the Scales lying over each 
other in a neat manner-: the Seeds are copiouſly ſurrounded 
with a ſoft Down, like thoſe of the Anemone. 


1. ARcTOTES foliis pinnatis, caule berbuceo, pe- 
talis radii profunde trifidis. Flor. Leyd. Annual Argotis, 
with an herbaceous Stalk, pinnated Leaves, and the Rays 
of the Flowers deeply cut into three Parts. 

2. ARCTOT1S folits lanceolato-linearibus integris den- 
ticulatis. Lin. ArHRotis with narrow ſpear-ſhap'd Leay 
indented on the Sides. $ n i; 
3. Ancroris foliis pinnato-finuatis, laciniis oblongis 
dentatis. Lin. Arfotis with finuated-pinnated Leaves, 
with long Indentures, and a beautiful orange-coloured 


Wer. 


4. Ae fab ud a” 2 


ſuperne dentatis, caule ramaſa. Lin. Arittotis with oval 
indented Leaves, with long Footſ whoſe upper Side 


is indented, and a branching Staljaæ. ; 
5. Ancroris |foliis pinuate-finuatis, laciniis latis-ob- 
ie, caule arboreo ramoſiſſimo. © Arfotis with pinnated- 
finuated Leaves, whoſe jags are broad and obtuſe, and a 
- 6. ARCTOT1S humilis, foliis cordato-finuatis rigidis ner» 
wvoſis, floribus amplis huters. Dwarf Arfotis, with heart - 
ſhaped jagged-ribbed Leaves, and anample yellow Flower. 
7. Axcroris bumilis, foliis lincari · lanceolatis, ſuperne 
dentatis, ſubtus albicantibus, petiolis longiſſimis. Darf 
Ardtotis, with narrow ſpear-· haped Leaves, indented at 
the upper Part, white underneath, and very long Foot- 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hape, from whence they have beep brought 
to tome curious Gardens in Holland ; where there. arc 
ſeveral other Species, which are not as yet in the Enghſo 


* . 115143 10 nenne 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is an annual Plant, which 
ſhould be: ſown upon a moderate. Hot-bed, townrd che 
Middle or End of March; and when the Plants ate fit 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a ſingle Pot, 
and as ſoon as they ar well rooted, they muſt hy degrees 
be inured to the open Air, into which they ſhould: be 
placed as ſoon as the Weather is warm, and will require 
much Water in dry. Weather; for their; Roots Joon fill 


the Pots, and will bot thro? the Holes into the Ground, 


if they ſtand lung unremoved. This Plant may ali be 
ſown upon a wart Border of light Earth in the, open 
Air, in the Middle of April, where they are deligned + 
to remain: theſe wilt flower in Auguſt, and if the Saſon 
proves favourable, they will perfect Seeds very well, and 
theſe Plants will grow much ſtronger than thoſe raiſed 
upon the Hot: bed; but, as in culd Seaſons theſe may 
fall to their Seeds, it Will bea ſecure Method 
to raiſe ſome upon the Hot bed, hieb never fails to per- 
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out 


every one of theſe, as many ſide or 
d, or ſome ſtra 


e; and thus the main 


be cover'd all over, 


then the ſmall ones may 


ſmall and fine Branches muſt be 
ick upon the Joints : ſome Per- 
a Twiſt, in order to make them 


If they be 


you 


A R 
if the Stools have been carefully manag d, 


have ſhot five, fix, or more main 
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at which 
they will 
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Theſe 
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d faſt down, 
too, if 
or. Shoots will 
rr. 
thic 


hen the main Branches are thus laid round the 
d down 


main Branches muſt be bent down to the Ground; 
cut them half through, that they may bend the 


Branc 


time, 
e pre 


i J 


ly 


plete 


wy 
them 
Earth 


Nen of 


e a large 
| Water, in order to water 


„it will be of Uſe to 
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Earth, | 


ich time, you 
Air until the latter End of OZober, 


ſufficiently ; at which time 
Jae them in Pots filled with the like 
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C. B. P. 


where it is 


there is no 
Plants muſt 


by the Spaniards, 


Prickly Poppy. 
pring, 


Fig : 


amongſt us, that I 
| wary but whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, ſhould 


ſow it on a Bed of 
in to remain ; and if 


majus. C. B. P. 196. Broad- 
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ARISARUM, the Herb Friers-cowl. 


ifolium Dioſcoridis, forte. 


anguſt 


folum 
Narrow-leav'd Friers-cowl, 


1. ArISARUM [ati 


leav'd Friers-cowl. 


light Earth, in the $ 
t comes v 


is, | 
ArcGemonet Mexicana. Tourn. The 


differs, in having a Flower reſembling a Cowl. 


Beauty nor Uſe of this Plant 
The Species are; 


The Characters are; | 
I agrees with the Dragon and Arum ; from both which 


There is but one Species of this Plant known; 
3. AriSakuM flore in tenuem caudam abeunte. 


H. Friers-cowl with a Flower ending in a 


2. ARISARUM 


This is an annual Plant, which is 


this Plant 
Tal. 


 ARGIL Lilla, Lat. a Sort of white Earth like 


Chalk, but more brittle], Potters Clay. 


moſt Parts of the Weſt-Indies; and is, 
call'd Fico del Inferno, or the Devil's 


y renewed by Cut- 


tings, becauſe the old Plants are ſubject to deca 


> are 
Feet 


June 


og cla from 


ſtrong 
are to 


rench, will 
fifty Plants; which R. 


Pots into 
in Win- 
placed 


J. 
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the Plants from many globular black Seeds. 
are 


any other 


Trunks or Stools, being planted in this T 


ps, it will be very 
che Wi 


Arch]; the Raifing of Trees by ARIA THEOPHRASTI. Vide Cratzgus. | 


[of Arcus, a Bow of arcuo, Lat. 
or bow like an 


to Dam 


-houſe, in which theſe Plants 


be begun to be laid about the Michaelmas following; 


Al theſe Plant ſhould be 
ARCUATION 
to bend 
The Border muſt be well trench d, or d 
all Roots, Clods, Stones, or 
Theſe 
throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or 


If 


Species 


may 


: 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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r O1ETTTT7T 


bk tim.) 


of them, their Leaves 


A R 
4. Anal 


his. Inft. R. H. Three-leav'd American Friers-cowl, with 
large Leaves. 
„ ARISARUM 


triphyllum minus, pene atro-rubente. Ba- 
Small 'three-leav'd . with a dark · red 


Pointal. 
Spain, Portugal, 


The three firſt Sorts are found wild in 
and the South of France, from whence their Seeds = 
been procured by ſome curiousPerſons, who 
in their Gardens, for the fake of Variety ory 
pagated by Off-ſers, which they ſend | forth in Plenty: theſe 
ſhould be taken off from the old Roots, about the middle 
of September, which is the 


Theſe Plants riſe ſo ſhould be 
= apongſt ckers of law Graph 54 
ate by te ni neighbouring Plants, and 


not of TT the Sun. They flower in May; 


but rarely produce any Seeds in our Climate. 


The tourth Sort is a Native of the warmer Parts of 
America; ſo muſt be preſerved in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter, otherwiſe it not live in this 
1 . America, 

in open Air in 
planted in a ſheltered Situation. - Theſe Plants 


ARISTA, of Corn, is that ſ 
ſtands out from the-Huſk or Hoſe of the Grain, called the 
Beard or Awn of Corn, 3 


du Blk. 


rot Oc. . of Aeg, bel. 
and Ng P 


| The Charafers are; | 

The Stalks are flexible : 8 
on the Branches: 2 con ii of one er 
22 igure, bollowed like a P, axd ſbaped 
lite a Tongue, generally booked: the turns 6 2 
t ne Frait, 
which is divided into pve Cells, and full of flat Seeds. 


The Species are; 


2. ARISTOLOCHIA 4 vera. C. B. P. True long- 
roored Brthwort * long 


3 Aaron clenaitc res. C.B.P. The climb- 
ing Birch wort. 
4. Auisrotoena Piftolochia dig. C.B.P. Spaniſh 


Birthwort. 4 ar 
5. ARISTQLOC: 14 Piſtolochia die, Cretice, folio ; 
er vir E. T. The ever teen Burthwort 


lacis, 


Crete. 


6. AzisToLocura golyrrbinge, rica auricalatis folis, 1. 


r 


kinn. Plak. Phyt. Virginian Snakeroot 
7. ARISTOLOOCHIA crea, flore 
guſtis, radice repente. Plum. Cat. 
right Birthwort, with creeping Roots, commonly called 
Ws in 8 
ISTOLOCHIA fe iformi, longiſims axte- 
8 radice repente. Plum. x reeping-rooted 


— Lei wich long yllowih-purple Flowers and an 


9. ArISTOLOCHIA ſeangens, foliis laxrinis, fruttu maxi- 
mo. OSS Birthwort, with Laure-leaves, and the 

rut. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are uſed in Medicine ; but, 


land, their Roots are brought 
r 3 _ (where they are v 
common), are m T Plants are 
— jad, ne the Cold of our ordinary 


inters. V W the f 
Marry be lll ell, in ull Ground. 


in the S bef 
to ſhoot, in a 9 


triphyllum Americanum, amplioribus fe- light 


being, at that time, almoſt de- again, 


Soil, and a Situation 


2 


inted Needle that 
tered Situation, where, in a good 


which come forth after the Birth; 
rs. Sg the . 


1. AA reren „N nigro. c. B. P. * 
. Birthwort. fore 


Soul, rather dry than moiſt. They ſhould be planted 
fix Inches deep in the Earth, that they may be leſs expoſed 
to the Froſt; and in Summer the Drought will not ſo ſoon 
affect them. They will ſhoot up about two Feet high, 
with ſlender trailing Stalks, and produce their Flowers in 
une; and, in a 
June; and, in a kindly Seaſon, they will perfect their Seeds 
in this C 3 NE Is ne 
Roots of each noon, ſheltered under 


them a Frame in very ſevere Froſta, ſo be 
if thoſe in the full Ground ſhould be deſtroyed. 


in ſome abject Part of the Gar- 
I for it will thrive in Ty OO 


ſerved, for Variety, in Botanic be 


2 in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and ſheltered 
ſevere Cold in Winter, otherwiſe they will be deſtoyed 


thereby; n 


in mild Weather. FO + 4 every Tear; 
The 14 is the Snateraot, 7 is greatly uſed 
in Medicine; but theſe Roots are brought over from Vir- 
ETD EL np Bn wehp or Cade Apacies of 
this Plant. In England, it is preſerved as a Curioſity, in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and to be ſhel- 
tered from ſevere . Nr 
be frequently watered, and ſhould be 


they will perfect 
their Secds, by which new Plants may be obtained. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 


into Pots, and managed as hath been directed for the old 
err | 


noe e 


nn filled with light freſh Earth, 


1 r 
| the Earth with Water, as alſo to 
rai the Glaſſes, when theSun ver 8 


N and their Roots trimmed ; then 

they ſhould be planted into larger Pots filled with the ſame 
freſh Earth as beſore; and thoſe which are of low Growth 
ſhould be plunged into the Hot-bed again ; but the taller 
ſhould be plunged into the Bark-ſtove, eſpecially the ninth 
Sort, which will riſe to a great H 


The ſeventh Sort is known in . 


Contrayerva, and r by 


the Inhabitants of that Iſland 
to be kept in the Bark · 


All theſe three Sorts will 
ſtove, otherwiſe they will not thrive in this Climate. : 


ARMENIACA, Apricock. 
Dr. Limeus hs paced ths Genus ge hom, wohing 
thetn of the ſame Genus; and 


by the Name of Prunus foliis ovato-cordatis ; i. e. Elm 
with an oval-hearc- Leaf ; and he will not admit of 


0 


in a well-ſhel- 


they mult be tranſplanted - 
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Variations: however this may be, yet thoſe who cul- 
jw theſe Trees, for the ſake of their Fruit, diſtin- 
guiſh them into ſeveral Sorts, which ri 
each other, and are of very different Shapes and Flavours. 
I ſhall enumerate thoſe which are commonly cultivated in 
England ; where this Fruit is generally in as great Per- 
fection as in moſt of our neighbouring Countries, eſpe- 
cially when they are not planted upon a Soil roo hot, or 
againſt the warmelt-af Walls. 

We have in the Exgli | 
Fruit cultivated ; which are, 

1. The Maſculine Apricock. 

2. The Orange Apricock. 

3. The Agier Apricock. 

4. The Roman Apricock. 

5. The Turky Apricock. 

6. The Bre % ne | | 

7. The Bruſſels Apri | ws 

The fa auch a the firſt ripe of all the Apricocks ; 

it is a ſmall, roundiſh Fruit, of a red Colour towards the 
Sun; as it ri the Colour fades to a greeniſh Yellow on 
the other Side. It is only preſerved for being the firlt ripe, 
having little Flavour; the Tree is ken; b- nd be covered 
with Flowers; but as they come out early in the Spring, 
they are frequently deſtroyed by the Cold, unleſs the 
Trees are covered to protect Tabs 8 
Tbe Oranct 12 ripe Apricock ; this Fruit is 
much larger than the former; and, as it ripens, Changes to 
a deep-yellow Colour. The Fleſh of this is dry, and not 
high - flavoured; it is better for Tarts than for the Table. 
The ALG1tR is the next in Seaſon; this is of an oval 
Shape, a little compreſſed on the Sides; it turns to a pale 
Yellow, or Straw-colour, when ripe ; the Fleſh is dry, and 
not high-flavoured: this, and what is by ſome Perſons 
| called the common Apricock, are often confounded. 
The Rowan is the next ripe Apricock ; this is a larger 
Fruit than the former, and not compreſſed on the Sides; 
the Colour is deeper, and the Fleſh is not ſo dry as the 


former. 
c than either of the 


The Tuoxxv Apricock is yet larger 
former, and of a ar Figure; the Fruit turns to a 
deeper Colour than the former ; the Fleſh is firmer, and 
of an higher Flavour than either of the former. 

The Bzxtepa Apricock (as it is called from its being 
brought from thence into England) was originally brought 
from Africa: this is a large, roundiſh Fruit, changing to a 
deep Yellow when ripe; the Fleſh is ſoft, full of Juice, 

and of a deep Orange-colour withinfide ; the Stone is 

- rounder and larger than of the other Sorts: this is the beſt 

* Apricock we have; and, when ripened on a Standard, is 
preferable to all other Kinds. | oy 

The BxvssELs is the lateſt ripe of all the Apricocks; 
for, when it is planted againſt a Wall, it is generally the 
Beginning of Auguſt before it is ripe, unleſs when it is 

| planted to a full South _ z which is what ſhouſd not 
be practiſed, becauſe the Fruit is never well-tafted which 
grows in a warm Expoſure. This Fruit is of a middling 
Size, rather inclining to an oval Figure; red on the Side 
next the Sun, with many dark Spots, and of a greeniſh 
Yellow on the other Side; the Fleſh is firm, and of anhigh 
Flavour ; the Fruit often cracks before it is ripe. This 
is commonly preferred to the former Sorte by moſt People; 
but, when the other is planted as a Standard, the Fruit is 
fuller of Juice, and of a richer Flavour than this. 
| Moſt People train theſe Trees up to Stems of fix or 
ſeven Feet high, or bud them upon Stocks of that Height; 
but this is a Practice I would not recommend, becauſe 
the higher the Heads of theſe Trees are, the more they 
are expoſed to the cutting Winds in the Spring, which too 
frequently deſtroy the Bloſſoms; and the Fruit is alſo more 
liable to be blown down in Summer, eſpecially if there 
ſhould happen to be much Wind at the time when the 
Fruit is ripe; which, by falling from a great Height, will 
be bruiſed and ſpoiled ; therefore I prefer Half-ſtandards, 
of about two and an half, or three Feet in the Stem, to thoſe 
which are much taller; or to plant them as Dwarfs againſt 
an Eſpalier, where, if they are ſkilfully managed, they will 
produce a large Quantity of good Fruit ; and the Trees 
in Eſpalier may be more conveniently covered in the Spring, 


their Fruit after 


for if they are planted full South, the great Heat cauſes them 


half at moſt, it is enough. 


good Soil to be 


the Turf, and laid to rot and mellow at leaſt twelve Months 
| ſweeten and imbibe the nitrous Particles of the Air. 


your Right-hand cut off the Head of the Tree, to about 
four or five Eyes above the Bud, fo that the ſloping Side 


when the Seaſon proves bad; whereby there will be a Cer- 
tainty of Fruit every Year. oy Ay 
Theſe Fruits are all propagated by budding them on 
Plum-ſtocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any Sort 
of Plum, n the Stock be free and thriving (except 
the Bruſſels Kind, which is uſually budded on a Sort of 
Stock, commonly called the Sr. Julian, which better ſuits 
this Tree, as being generally planted for Standards, than 
any other Sort of Plum will). The Manner of raiſing 
the Stocks, and budding theſe Trees, ſhall be aided of 
under their particular Articles, to which refer the Reader, 
and ſhall to their Planting and Management. 
Theſe Trees are all (except the two laſt Sorts) planted 
againſt Walls, and ſhould have an Eaſt or Weſt Aſpect; 


to be mealy before they are well catable. | 
The Borders under theſe Walls ſhould be fix Feet wide, 
no 7 Hb were 4284 but I would ne- 
ver adviſe the making of t o deep as is the general 
Cuſtom ; for if the Earth be two Feet deep, or two and an 


If your Ground is a wet cold Loam or Clay, you ſhould 
raiſe your Borders as much above the Level of the Surface 
as it will admit, laying ſome Stones or Rubbiſh in the Bot- 
tom, to prevent the Roots from running downwards ; 
but, if you plant a Chalk or Gravel, you muſt re- 
move it to a conſiderable Width, to make room for a 
in; but you need not go above two 
Feet and an half deep at moſũt . 
The Soil I would in general adviſe to be uſed fer theſe, 
and all other Sorts of Fruit-trees, is freſh ee 


89 


from a Paſture· ground, taken about ten Inches deep, 


before it is uſed ; and this muſt be kept often turned to 
When the former Soil of the Border is taken away, this 
freſh Earth ſhould be carried in the Place; and, if the Bor- 
ders are filled with it two Months before the Trees are 
planted, the Ground will be better ſettled, and not ſo table 
to ſink after the Trees are planted : in filling of the Bor- 
are deſigned, to allow for the Settling. 
Your Bordfis being thus , make choice of fuch 
Trees as are but of one Year's Growth from budding and, 
if your Soil is dry, or of a middling Temp | 
er October as the beſt Seaſon for Planti 
ving, at that time, a greater Choice of Trees from the 
Nurſeries, before they have been picked and drawn over 
by other People. The Manner of preparing theſe Trees 
for Planting being the ſame in common with other Fruit- 
trees, I ſhall refer the Reader to the Article of Peaches, 
where he I find it largely treated of. But do not cut off 
any Part of the Head at that time, unleſs there are ai 
ſtrong fore · right Shoots which will not come to the 
which may be taken quite away. N A 
Tour Trees being thus prepared, you muſt mark out 
the Diſtances they are to ſtand, which; in a good ftrong 
Soil, or againſt a low Wall, ſhould be twenty Feet 
more; but, in a moderate one, eighteen Feet is a : 
reaſonable Diſtance ; then make an Hole where each Tree 
is to ſtand, and place its Stem about four Inches from the 
Wall, inclining the Head thereto; and, after having — 
the Tree in the Ground, nail the Branches to the W 
to prevent their ſhaking, and cover the Surface of the 
Ground round the Root with rotten Dung, to keep out 
the Froſt : in this State let it remain till February, when, 
if the Weather is good, you muſt un- nail che Branches of 
your Trees, ſo as not to diſturb their Roots; and, being 
ided with a ſharp Knife, put your Foot cloſe to the 
tem of the Tree; and, having placed your Left-hand to 
the Bottom of the Tree, to prevent its being diſturbed, with 


may be toward the Wall. | 1 
In the Spring, if the Weather proves dry, you muſt 
and-then, give your Trees a gentle Refreſhing with Wa 
ter; in the doing of which, if you obſerve ——— 
with a Roſe to the Watering-pot, all over their H 1 
will greatly help them; and alſo lay ſome Turf, in the man- 


ä 


9 
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FS LIFIESS Jr ser on) 


- Shoots in Summer. 


mt the extreme Part of the laſt Year's Wood; ſo that all 
the lower Part of the Shoots becomes naked, nor will th 


A R 


ner directed for Apples, or ſome other Mulch, round the 
Roots, to prevent their drying during the Summer-ſeaſon : 
as new Branches are produced, obſerve to nail them to the 
Wall in an horizental Poſition ; and ſuch Shoots as are 
produced fore-right, muſt be intirely diſplaced. This 
muſt be as often as is neceſſary, to prevent their 
hanging from the Wall; but by no means ſtop any of the 
At Michaelmas, when the Trees have done growing, 
you muſt un-nail their Branches, and ſhorten them in pro- 
portion to their Strength; a vigorous Branch may be left 


eight or nine Inches long, but a weak one fl not be 
left above five or fix. I ſuppoſe People will won- 


der at this Direction, eſpecially having allowed ſuch a Di- 
ſtance between the Trees, as believing, 


ment, the Wall will never be filled; bur, my Reaſon for it 


is, that I would have no Part of the Wall left unfurniſhed 


with Bearing-wood; which muſt conſequently be theCaſe, 
if the Branches are left to a great Length at firſt; for it ſel- 


dom happens, that more Buds than two or three ſhoot for 


Branches; and theſe are, for the moſt ſuch as are 


ever after. produce Shoots; and this is the Reaſon we ſee 
ſo many Trees which have their Bearing-wood ſituated only 
in the extreme Part of the Tree. | 

When you have ſhortened the Shoots, be ſure to nail 
them as horizontally as poſſible ; for upon this ic is that 


the future Good of the Tree chiefly depends. 
"The ſecond Summer obſerve, as in the firſt, to diſplace 
al fore- right Shoots, as they are produced, nailing-in the 


other cloſe to the Wall horizontally, ſo that the Middle of 
Shoots in Summer, unleſs to furniſh Branches to 

Places on the Wall; and never do this later than April, 
for Reaſfofis hereafter given in the Article of Peaches. At 


the Tree may be kept open; and 18 
vacant 1 


Michaelmas ſhorten theſe Shoots, as was directed for the 
firſt Year 3 the ſtrong ones may be left nine or ten Inches, 


and the weak ones fix or ſeven at moſt. 

The following Year's Management will be nearly the 
fame with this; but only obſerve, that Apricocks produce 
their Bloſſom - buds, not only 
but alſo upon the Curſons or Spurs, Which are | 
from the two Years Wood: à great Care X 
fore be had in the Summer-management, not to hurt or 


_ the Winter-pruning, ſo as to furniſh oc 
Part of the Tree; and be ſure to cut out intirely all luxu- 


riant Branches, or diſplace them as ſoon as they are pro- 
duced; which, if left to grow, would exhauſt the Nou- 
riſhment from the bearing Branches, which, in my Opi- 
nion, cannot be too ſtrong, provided they are kindly ; 
for the more vigorous 5 
to reſiſt the Injuries 


ſeen Trees brought to ſo weak a Condition, as to be able 


only faintly to blow their Bloſſoms, and then moſt or all 
of the bearing Branches have died; which has given Oc- 


caſion to the Owner to imagine it was the Effect of a 


Blight, when, in reality, it was only. for want of right Ma- 
nagement. And, I am fully perſuaded, half the Blights 


we hear com 


plained of, proceed from nothing elſe but this. 


Theſe few Rules, well executed, together with a little 


Obſervation and Care, will be ſufficient; and, to pretend 
to preſcribe particular Directions for all the different Ac- 
cidents, or manner of treating Fruits, would be impoſſible; 
but I believe the Reader will find what has been ſaid, if 
duly attended to, will anſwer his Deſign; for, without di- 
ligent Obſervation, there can be no Ech thing as a ſkilful 
Manager, let him have ever ſo many or good Inſtructions 
laid down to him. 5 

The Bruſſels and Breda Apricocks, being, for the moſt 
part, planted for Standards, will require very little Prune- 
ing or Management; only obſerve to take out all dead 
Wood, or ſuch Branches as croſs each other; this muſt be 
done early in Autumn, or in the Spring, after the cold 
Weather is paſt, that the Part may not canker where the 
Inciſion is made. | | 


ARMERIUS, Sweet-William. © 7, 4 i C hyllus 
Barbats, * 


by this Manage- 


upon the laſt Year's Wood, 


Tree is, che more likely it is 
the Weather: and I have oſten 


A R 
ARTAPHAXIS, Creeping ſhrubby Orrach. 
The Characters are; 


It bath blink Flowers, ſomewbat like Orrach: the En- 
palement of the Flower is of two Leaves : the Flower is of 
two Leaves, which are larger than thoſe of the t: 
there are fix Stamina accompanying the Ovarium: the Em- 
. incloſes the Ovarium, which turns to 4 fingle 


The Species are; 

I. ARTAPHAXIS inermis, foliis undulatis. Lin. Trail - 
ing ſhrubby Orrach, with waved Leaves. 

2. ARTAPHAXIS inermis, foliis planis. Lin. Dwarf 
ſhrubby Orrach, with plain Leaves. 

3. ARTAPHASIS ramis ſpinofis. Lin. Shrubby O. 
with prickly Branches. | Te ES. 

The firſt Sort has been preſerved in many Gardens of 
curious Plants for ſome Years: it came from the Cape of 
Good Hope into the Gardens of Holland, and has been ſpread 
into ſeveral Parts of Europe : the Branches of this Plant, 
being ſlender and trailing, muſt be ſupported by Sticks 
from lying upon the Ground. There is very little Beauty 
either in the es or Flowers; ſo it is only kept for Va- 


ey riety: it may be eaſily propagated, by Curtings in any of 


the Summer Months; and will require to be ſheltered in 
Winter, otherwiſe the Plants will not live thro the Winter 

The ſecond and third Sorts are low ſhrubby Plants: 
theſe were brought from the Levant by Dr. Tournefort - 


the ſecond he ranges 


which 


_ ARTEMISIA DAs. Gr. fo called, according 
to ſome, of Artemiſia, Wife of Mauſolus, King of Caria, 
who brought this Plant into Uſe, and adopted it as hersz 
when, before, it was called Partbenis, the Virgin Goddeſs 


being feigned to have given that Name to it: others de- 
there 


— 


rive it of "Aplsuis, Diana, becauſe good for Diſeaſes of 


| | Women], Mugwort. . dt 
diſplace theſe : obſerve alſo to er at 
in every 


The Charafers are 
The Flowers and Fruit of this Plant are very like tho 
of the Wormwood, but grow ere#-upon the Branches: t 


. Florets are of a purpliſh Colour ; and the Leaves, for the 


moſt part, terminate in a Point, are cut into many 
Segments, and are of a dark Green on the upper Side, and 
boary on the under Side. OL ane OT 

1. ARTEMIS14. vulgaris major, caul & flore purpura- 
ſeentibus, C. B. Common great Mugwort, with pyrpliſh 


jar, caule ex viridi albicante. - 


2. ARTEMISIA vulgaris 


Tourn. Common great Mugwort, with whitiſh - green 


3. An TIIISIA foliis ex lutes variegatis. H. R. P. The 
w-ſtriped Mugwort 4 * | 

4. AnTEMISIA foliis ex albo variegatis. The white- 

he firſt of theſe Species is very common dry 
Banks and Dunghils, in divers: Parts of England, and is 
rarely admitted into a Garden. The ſecond Sort is a Va- 
riery of the firſt, which is rarely found in England: but the 
third and fourth Sorts are only preſerved in Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their variegated . Theſe Sorts may 
all be propagated by parting of their Roots either in Spring 
or ARORA IE t nee Pen AR; 
„ to ſpread very far, an over- 

of Ground, 


run a large Spot of 4 var rum tr mpeg 
cutting off their Side-ſhoots; to keep them within Com- 
p46; or hold hey too near to other Plants, 


by hyinreading Koow, they ſhould overbear and 
em. | | 
The firſt 


Species of this Plant is uſed in Medicine: the | 
Plant is commonly gathered — * 


* 
8 


beſt Fruit; fo 
| d, it will be proper 
to make a freſh Plantation every Spring, to ſucceed the 


old Stocks, and ſupply the Table in Autumn. But 


| theſe in-an open Situation, and not under the 
| ſmall inſignificant Fruit. 8 


TV SF TONIC: em TT 


ARUM, Wake-Robin, . or Cuckow-Pint. 
1 V 
aves, which are intire, are long and tri A 
and ear'd or daried at the Baſe : S 
Leaf, is of an anomalous Figure, or ſbap d lite an Afs's 
Ear: from the Bottom of the Flower riſes the Pointal, ac- 
companied with a great many Embryo's, each of which be- 
every _ a roundiſh Berry, containing one of two roundiſb 
This Plant is calld Wake-robin, from the ſharp acrid 
Taſte, which, if eaten, will occaſion a violent Pain in 
every Part of the Mouth and Throat, attended th 
with a great Defluxion of Water. 
1. ARUM vulgare non maculatum. C. B. P. Common | 
op Ame Was "7 | m5 21; 
2. AruM macklatum, maculis candidis. C. B. P. Arum 
| he Spring. whoſe Leaves are mark d with White. n 
you intend to plant other things between your 3. Anu maculatum, maculis nigris. C. B. P. Arum 
muſt allow nine or ten Feet between the wich black ſpotted Leaves. wo | Fe 
is often practis d by the Kitchen-gardeners near 4. Anu venis albis, Halicum maximum. C. B. P. 
ſow the Ground between with Radiſhes or Greateſt Italian Arum, whoſe Leaves have white Veins. 


- 


: n plant two Rows of Cauliflowers, at four | Africanum, Lore allo adorato. Par. Bat. 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and two Feet and an half w. ſweet-ſmelling Flowers. 
Diftance in the Rows. between them ; ſo that there arc efculentum, ſagittarie foliis viridi-nipricanti= 


hen the Radiſhes or Spinage are taken off, they with Leaves like Spearwort. ' $1 * 
a Row of Cucumbers for Pickling, exactly between 7. Anum maximum /Epypti 
o Rows of Cauliflowers, and at three Feet Diſtance C. B [ 

each other; and between the Rows of Cauliflowers 
Artichokes, plant a Row of Cabbages or Savoys 
inter Uſe, which, when the Cauliflowers are drawn 
off, and the Artichokes gather'd, will have full Liberty 
to grow z by this means the Ground is fully employ'd | 


Fo: 
; 


; 


ATE 
<F 


8 


_y lay only three 
Ground muſt | 
ACA wider Diſtance. - 


8 K 


Roos will not hve, eee. 
rocks which you intend ſhould remain, 

ply tt ne furniſh Plants, ſhould be 
a drier Situation. Tou ſhould always obſerve to 


F 


5 
=; 


57 


1 
£ 
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Trees, where they will draw up very tall, and 


— 
S 
; 


Fl 


6.5 


8 21 


1 


ARTICULATION is the Connexion of Parts that 
conſiſt of Joints, or Knees; ſuch as are the Silique {the - 
Huſks) of many Plants; as of the Orzitbopadium, Coro- 
villa, which are joined together by a ſoluble Knot z whence 
thoſe Parts are call'd Articuloſe, and are ſaid to be con- 
nefted Articulatim or Geniculatim: and alſo thoſe Parts 
of Plants which have the ſame Form, are call'd Articuloſe, 
altho they have no Joints: ſo the Root of Polygonatum 
is ſaid to be Ariiculoſe, or Geniculated. = © 


: 5 


AR 
4. Auvxpo Indice arbores, Mauzu vel BaunU difa. 
7 en NA. Rai His. 1316. The other 


BaMBu SPECIES ATT EIA. 
1 atro-rubens. C. B. P. Dark-red 


5. Axunpo ſcriptori ( 
Reed, which is uſed as a Pen for writing. 
7. ARUNDO repens, vel chamecalomus. C. B. P. Dwarf 
creeping Reed. 
8. Anunpo /accharifera. C B. The Sugar-cane. This 
ies i Dr. Linness, made a new Genus, by the 


Species is, 
Title of —— 


The ſecond Sort, altho Native of a warm Country, yet 
vill bear the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters, in the open 
— — wich Winer 
in dry Weather, will. grow ten or twelve Feet high the ſame 
Summer; and is very proper to intermix with ſmall Trees 
and Shrubs, or tall Plants and Flowers _ — 

it will have a 


ty large uced. = 
— ty and Spaix, and is 
uſed by the Weavers, as alſo tor Fiſhi 

be third Sort is a Variety of the ſecond, differi 
from, in having variegated Leaves. This, being 


there- 


-rods. 8 


} 
117 
FL; 


: 


1 
481 


: 
5 


that the Cauſe of this great 
in the Plants: therefore I Died mylar —_ 

in : ap to 
eee 
better Earth, removed the old Tan out of the Hark · bed, 


11 


7 , 


by the Variegation, is of much lower Growth, and is more ourſelves to deſtroy the Inſects, we ſhould rather endea- 
min Danger of being deſtroyed by Froſt ; ſo ſhould be ſhel- vour to recover the Plants to Health; for no healthy Plant 
„ of cer bareite e en De Os Ns RE ode 
of ice to irati is immediately | 

overſpread the whole Surface of the Plant. 


preſerve - ASARUM [of « Privative, and oa he, Gr. aden, 


| this grows in a V 

2s alſo du the Banks 2 — but there are 
none of the Plants in Exgland. This Sort may be ma- 

naged as the Bambu; as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, which 

grows in his. I | 


Plant from whenee the Sugar is 1 
It will grow with us to the Height of eight or nine Feet, 
if carefully looked after ; and may be propagated, by take- 
ing off the Side-ſhoots in the Spring, planting them in Pots 
of good rich Earth, plunging the Pots into in Hot- bed of 
Tanners Bark, to promote their taking freſh Roots, and 

to decay with us in Winter; — puldcs 
. out many new Shoots: if this happens, you muſt mind to 
clear the young Shoots from the dead Leaves of the old 


Stem, which will greatly ſtrengthen then. 
The Sugar - cane is infeſted 


the Stove in England, which are fo ive to the Canes 
in America; and theſe frequently attack other Plants, 
which grow near them. Theſe Inſects were originally 
brought over upon the Plants which have been ſent 
the Welt- Indies; and in ſome Stoves have 
faſt, as almoſt to cover and 


ſo 


the ſame InſeRs in 


but by r 


| as much as to ay, a Plant fit for no Ornament, Afara- 


de Calyx (or Flower-cup) is divided into four Parts : 
the Fruit is divided into fix Cells, which are filled with ob- 


of the Colour of tho be Foy-iree. 


1. ASaxum. C. B. The common Afarabacca. 
2. ASaruM 'Canadenſe. Grm. The Canada Aſara- 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common, and hath bern 


preſerved found wild in ſome Parts of England, tho? bur rarely ; it 


delights in a moiſt ſhady Place; and is increaſed, by par- 
ing the Roots in Autumn. This is the Sort which is uſed 
It is chiefly uſed for green Emetics for Madneſs, and it 

is a great Stermetatory : a ſmall Quantity of the Powder of 


The Powder of this Herb has been recom- 
mended by the Inhabitants of Norfolk, to be uſed on Cat- 
tle when troubled with the late raging Diſtemper, which, 


if blown up the Noſtrils of the ſick Cattle, will occafion 
a violent Diſcharge from the Head by the Noftrits; and 
this, they have affirmed, has great Numbers of 
Cattle, which were at the laſt the Diſtemper 


The Caneds Sort is tolcrably hardy, and will endure our 
common Winters in the open Ground, being hurt 
This is 


1 
* 


as 

Both theſe Sorts preſerve their green Leaves in Winter, 
which decay as their new ones are : their Flowers 
appear in April, which grow ſo cloſe to the Ground, as not 
FFF 


ASCLEPIAS [is 0 called of £/calapins 
der of Phyſicz and the Plant | bears that Name, 
| becauſe of its excellent Virtues: it is alſo called Fincetoxi- 
cum, of Vincere, to overcome, and ToEixa, Poiſons, g. d. 


a Plant overcoming Poiſons], or 8 
wort. 


a a Flower confiſ r yd boy 
into fooe Parts, expanded in form of a Star: the Ovary be- 
comes a Fruit, which is, for the maſt part, compoſed of two 
aneous Huſts, which open from the Bottom to the Top, 
incleſng many Seeds, which are covered with a fine 
and are fixed to. the Membrane, like as Scales are diſpoſed 
upon the Skins of Fiſhes : this Plant hath no milky Juice, 
wherein it differs from the Dogs-bane. 
The Species are; oy | 
1. ASCLEPIAS albo flore. C. B. The common Swallow- 
2. AScLeras wipro flore. C. B. The common Swallow- 
wan, WTO. WY: 3 
. ASCLEPI1AS axguſftifelia, ente. H. R. Par. 
The — — with yellow Flowers. 
4. AscLevpras Africana aizoides. Tourn. The Afri- 
can-Smallow-wort, commonly called, Fritillaria craſſa. 
5. ASCLEPIAS Africans aizoides, fore pulchre fmbriato. 


Flowers, commonly called, Fritillaria craſſa major. 
aizvides, folio compreſſe digi- 
the Cockſcomb 


* 
. 
= . 


The three 
the Winter's Cold in the open Ground : che firſt Sort is 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and is for that Purpoſe pre- 
ſerved in the Phyſic- gardens: they are all three of them 
Autumn; and will grow | any : 

may be alſo raiſed from Seeds, early 
in the Spring, in a Bed of common Earth: and the ſecond 
Year the young Plants will e Flowers; but theſe 


in England * 


Cape of Good Hope, and were firſt brought from thence into 
the Dutch Gardens, and were afterwards brought into 

land: theſe Plants are , by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer Months; which Cuttings ſhould be 


E in a dry Place, that the Wound may be 
- » and the Moiſture „ Otherwiſe they are 
very apt to rot: theſe Cuttings 


2 Week abroad in a ſhady Place, you may plunge the Pots 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, which will forward 
their making new Roots: in about a Month's time after 


them to the open Air; but do not let them receive 
Wet, which is a great Enemy to theſe Plants; and, in the 


ſmaller Sorts of Aloes, giving them very little Water in 
the Winter- ſeaſon. 11 | 
The fifth Sort is 


Summer: therefore it is the better Way to let them re- 
mam in the Houſe moſt part of the Year, 
much free Air as 
and never 


poſſible, when the Weather will permit, 


Altho” there is no great 


Place in every curious Collection of Plants. 


fine Down, 


Com. Rar. The African Swallow-wort, with fair hary 2 


firſt Sorts are very hardy, and will endure 


— 'fhh, ad fink Sorts, are Mecives of the 


taken from the Plants, at leaft a Week before they are 


; muſt be planted in ſmall | 
| Pots filled with à fandySoil; and, after having ſtood about li 


planting, you muſt begin to harden them, by. ** 
Beginning of September, you muſt houſe them with the whic 


ſubjeRt to flower every Year; but 
the fourth end fixth Sorts omar —-—-—¼ tho? neither 
of them is ſo apt to flower, if expoſed to the open Air in i 


giving them as 
letting them have much Water. Wich this Ma- 1 
nagement all the Sorts will thrive much better, and oſtener c. 
| Beauty in theſe Flowers, when 
| blown, yet, for their extreme Oddneſs, they will deſerve a 


AS 
dre as ee 


come 
ſed ſo far, as juſt to have Liſe ; but not finding proper Nou- 


riſhment, they ſoon periſh. f | 
The ſixth Sort is only a Variety of the fourth, and is 
very apt to run back to its Qrigioalz fo that, in order to 


; preſerve this Variety, all the Branches which go back to 


their original Smalneſs, muſt be conſtantly taken off; and 
ſome of the broadeſt muſt be frequently l ted into other 
Pars z for, if young Plants are not conſtantly raiſed, the 

The Flowers of theſe two Sorts are of a duſky-yellow 


potted with Black, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the Belly of a Frog: the fourth Sort, when pre- 
ſerved in a warm Stove, or if the Pots are plunged into 


of Seed. | ; 
The Flowers of the fifth Sort are of a dark Calour, and 
og pop aye pry ne algo 


The Charefter is; mM 
This Plant differs from St. Jobn' wort, 
8 prramidal Seed-veſſel, which is divided i 
We have only two Sorts of this Plant in 


| England , viz. 
flore. C, B. P. The.large flower- 


Hi 
0 
16d 

f 


; 


; Pere, 
found it in Majorca, when on his Travels, and was by 
Dr. Lobel called Myrio-ciſftus; the Flowers, as he 
reſembling the Ciftus, or Rock-roſe, and the Leaves thoſe 


upon cold wet Land; but to be kept dry, 

that the Rain. t. Experience 
has ſhewn, that of Vegetable 
very advantageous the Improvement t 

has been made in by 

Bean- ſtalks, Fern, Furze, Heath, Sedge, Straw, 
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will open by the Strength of Water, and cauſe it to heave, 
in ſome Degree, VV 


Kiln-aſhes, 5. e. ſuch as are made of Straw, Furze, Ge. 
are, by ſome, accounted as good as ar of the ſpi 

Improvements of Lands that are li z but for ſuch as 
————— ado ron 
derous Theſe Aſhes the Maltſters, in the V- 
pad, by hi Hear, to cle a Fenn Theſe are ſup- 


ir Heat, to cauſe a Fermentation, an Hol- 

Looſeneſs in the Mould ; by which means, 
the Rains enter it the more eaſily, and —— 
for giving up an Aſſumption of its A 


But ought never to be ſtrew d nor 


away 3 and if it could be fo ordered, as to be done juſt be- 
fore Snow or Rain, it would be the better, | 
Soap-aſhes (i. e. after the have done with 
them) are very for Lands that are cold and 
ſour, and to kill Weeds of all Sorts: and Sir Hugh Plat 


way 
_ eſpecially ſome of the lafl-mentioneds 
their ſpreading 
And belides, one Load of Aſhes that have been 
=. Oo TT» Ke 
Rain : and Coal-aſhes, if moiſten'd with Chamber- 
Soap- ſuds, will greatly add to their Strength. 
All calcin'd V cauſe a firy Heat and Vegeta- 


a ſubtle Infinuation unlocking the Clods, and 


Maxim 
be Int Mixtare 
D eee rot 


rably in looſening and 
SO 
des 7 * K 
cane Qualit 


folded into Leaves, and the and tendereſt 
b 


Shoot 


phureous Qualities being waſh d down by the Rain, which Prickly 


ſifted in windy Weather, becauſe they would be blown 


tion, and, when Wet comes, ſet the Ground to work ; by. 
the Sluggiſhneſs of the Earth; according to that cſtabliſh'd 


amongNaturaliſts, Thet all Fermentation it cxag'd 


It is after this manner that Coal-aſhes 


— 


the ſame manner, 


operate ſo admi- 
ſtiff clay 1 


= NS 120 


' ASPARAGUS, the firlt Sprigs of Herbs beſur un 


ASPARAGUS I Gr. 


us of fo Peale or e the deve 
at the Top, after the Flower is 


alles : 8 
fan: eng bes W 


The Species are 
1. Aralacus ſativns. C.B. P. 489. Garden Alps 


ragus. 
2. Awazacus Hivefrir texifine flo. c. B. P. 489. 


Wild Aſparagus, with narrow Leaves. 


3. ASPARAGUS maritimus, craffiore C.B.P. 
Sea Aſparagus, with a thick Leaf * ar 
4. * ra aculeatss mii, borridas. C.B.P. 490. 


Paragus. | 
Arran adus folis — C. B. P. Shep lw a 


6. Azran aus acaleates alter, ribs aut quatee | 
nis ad anden exortem. C. B. P. — fume Pl 


— erer drr. 


9. As Hi aculeis crefberides borridus. 
e 1 at yur 


_ „ Creticus fraticoſus, craſturibus S bre» 
vioribus aculeis, magno frutiu. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 
of Candy, with thick and ſhort Prickles, and 
large Fruit. 

11. ASPARAGUS orientalis, foliis gallii. Tarn. Cor. 
uu wich Ladies bedſtraw- leaves. 


SPARAGUS anus ſcandens, myrti folio angu- 
Siri — 


3 — 


„ 
cultivated in Gardens for the Uſe of the Table ; 


ne fave it yourſ- 
bouring Garden, You mult {7 un the 


Ne 
n 


: 
: 


= 
: 
. 
8 


45 
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8 
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T 
5, 


„„ = 


hurt with the Froſts, &c. 


than one Year's Growth, having 


= guns according to the Nature of 
* 8 


chem upright 


T SEHTTETY NT: 


— 
2 
F 8. 


Huſks 


Z 
8 


tly, the 
Huſks putting freſh 
Water your Seed about, 
you wi ſpread your Seed 
upon and Air in 
W 3 When you may put it 
into dry Place till the 

ning J 

of good r 
(but not too thic 
it over ſmooth. 


from Weeds, which will | the Strength of 
your Plants; and, toward the latter End of OZober, 
the Haulm is quite wither d, you may ſpread a little rot- 
ten Dung over the Surface of the Ground, about an Inch 
thick ; which will preſerve the young Buds from being 
The Spring following, your Plants will be fit to plant 
out for good ( for I would never chuſe Plants of more 
very often experienc'd 
them to take much better than older, and to produce 


| by trenching it well, burying therein a good Quantity of | 


rotten Dung at- the Bottom of each Trench, that it may 
nie at leaft ſix Inches below the Surface of the Ground: 
then level your whole Plot very exactly, taking out all 
large Stones: but this ſhould not be done long before 
you intend to plant your Aſparagus; in which you muſt 

your Soil, or the 
n forward, 
| in March; in a very wet Soil, it 
— — all the End of that — the Begin- 
ning of April, which is about the Seaſon that the Plants 
are 


at one Side thereof, ranging a Line very tight croſs the 
Piece; by which you muſt throw out a Trench exactly 
ſtrait, and about fix Inches into which you m 
your Roots, ſpreading them with your Fingers, and 
againſt the Back of the Trench, that the 
Buds may ſtand forward, and be about two Inches below 
the Surface of the Ground, and at twelve Inches Diſtance 
from each other ; then with a Rake draw the Earth into 


the Trench again, laying it very level, which will preſerve © 


the Roots in their right Poſition : then remove your Line 
. a Foot farther back, and make another Trench in the like 
manner, laying therein your. Plants, as before directed, 
and continuing the ſame Diſtance Row from Row; 


obſerving, between every four Rows, te leave a Diſtance 


of two Feet four Inches for an Alley to go between the 


Beds to cut the Aſparagus, c. 
Your Plot of Ground being finiſh'd and levell'd, you 
e which will not 
urt your and tread in your Seeds, raking your 
Ground level.” » . 


There are ſome Perſons who plant the Seeds of Aſpa- 
ragus in the Place where the Roots are to remain ; which 


Ks 


not ſow or 
greatly weaken your Roots; nor would I ever adviſe the 


. 


is a very good Method, if it is performed with Care. The 


Way is this: After the Ground has been well trenched and 


dunged, they lay it level, and draw a Line croſs the 
Ground (in the fame manner as is practiſed for planting 
of the young Plants); then with a Dibble make Holes 
at a Foot Diſtance, into each of which you muſt drop 
two Seeds, for fear one ſhould miſcarry ; theſe Holes 
ſhould not be more than half an Inch deep ; then cover 
the Seeds, by ſtriking the Earth in upon it, and go on re- 
moving the Line a Foot back for another Row ; and after 
four Rows are finiſhed, leave a Space for an Alley be- 
-tween the Beds, if it is deſigned to ſtand for the natural 
Seaſon of Cutting; but if it is to be taken up for Hot- 
beds, there may be fix Rows planted in each Bed; and 
the Diſtance in the Rows need not be more than nine 
Inches. This ſhould be performed by the Middle of Fe- 
bruary, becauſe the Seeds lie long in the Ground: but if 
Onions are intended to be ſown upon the Ground, that 
may be performed a Fortnight or three Weeks after, pro- 
vided the Ground is not ſtirr'd fo deep as to diſturb the 
Aſparagus-ſeeds, in raking the Onion-ſeed into the Ground. 
As the Roots of Aſparagus always ſend forth many long 
Fibres, which run into the Ground, fo, when the 
Seeds are ſown where are to remain, theſe Roots will 
not be broken or injured, as thoſe muſt which are tranſ- 
planted ; therefore they will ſhoot deeper into the Ground, 
and make much greater Progreſs, and the Fibres will puſh 
out on every Side; which will cauſe the Crown of the 
Root to be in the Centre ; whereas, in tranſplanting, the 
Roots are made flat againſt the Side of the Trench. 
When your Aſparagus is come up (which will be in 
three Weeks or a Month after planting), you muſt with a 
ſmall Hoe cut up all the Weeds, and thin your Crop of 
Onions where they may have come up in Bunches : but 
this muſt be done carefully, and in dry Weather, that the 
Weeds may die as faſt. as they are cut up. This Work 
muſt be repeated about three times ; which, if well done, 
from Weeds until the Onions are fit to be pull'd up, which 
is commonly Auguſt, and is known when their Greens fall 
down. Whien you have drawn off your Onions, you 
.muſt clean your Ground well from Weeds, which will 
keep it clean till you earth the Beds ; which muſt be done 
in OZober, when the Haulm begins to decay; for if you 


ies cut off the Haulm while green, the Roots will ſhoot freſh 


again, which will y weaken them. This young 
| Haulm ſhould be cut off with a Knife, leaving the Stems 
two or three Inches above-ground ; which will be a Guide 
for you to diſtinguiſh theBeds from the z then with 
a Hoe clear off the Weeds into the Alleys, and dig up the 

burying the Weeds in the Bottom, and throw the 
pon the Beds, fo that the Beds may be about five 
Inches above the Level of the Alleys: then you may plant 


a Row of Colworts in the Middle of the Alleys, but do 


any thing upon the Beds, which would 


planting of Beans in the Alleys (as is the Practice of many); 
tor it greatly damages the two outſide Rows of Aſparagus. 
In this manner it muſt remain till Spring, when you muſt 


hoe over the Beds to deſtroy all young Weeds; then rake 


placing them ſmooth, and obſerve all the ſucceeding Summer to 


keep them clear from Weeds; and in OFober dig up 
the Alleys again, as was before directed, earthing the 
Beds, &c. | | | 
The ſecond Spring after planting, you may begin to 
cut ſome of your Aſparagus ; though it will be much 
better to ſtay until the third ; therefore now you muſt 


fork up your Beds with a flat-prong'd Fork, made on pur- 


„which is called an Af] fork : this 


only muſt be done before the Buds ſhoot in the Spring, and 


with Care, leſt you fork too and bruiſe the Head 
of the Root ; then rake the Beds over ſmooth, juſt be- 
fore the Buds appear above-ground ; which will deſtroy 
all young Weeds, and keep your Beds clean much longer 
than if left unrak d, or done fo ſoon as fork*'d ; and when 
your Buds appear about four or five Inches above-grouud, 
you may then cut them ; but it ſhould be done ſparingly, 
only taking the large Buds, and ſuffering the ſmall to run 
up to ſtrengthen the Roots; for the more you cut, the 
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mote the Roots will 


plained of; the Goodneſs of Aſparagus being | 
to the Goodneſs of the Ground, and the Warm 


thick; and 


two or three Days, to furniſh 


and ſooner decay. When you cut a Bud, you muſt open 
the Ground with your Knife (which ſhould be very nar- 
row and long in the Blade, and filed with Teeth like a 
Saw) to ſee whether any more young Buds are coming 


up cloſe by it, which might be eicher broken or bruis'd in 


cutting the other ; then with Knife ſaw it off about 
three Inches under-ground. This may appear a very trou- 
bleſome Affair to People unacquainted with the 
Part; but thoſe who are d in cutting A! 
will perform a great deal of this Work in a ſhort time; 
but Care in doing it is abſolutely neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerv'd by all who cut Aſparagus. 

The manner of dreſſing your Af; beds is every 
Year the fame as directed for the ſecond ; viz. keeping 


them from Weeds, digging the Alleys in Oober, and fork- 


ing the Beds toward the End of March, &c. only ob- 
ſerve every other Year to lay a little rotten Dung (from a 
Melon or Cucumber-bed) all over your Beds, 


ſome in the Alleys alſo, at the time for digging them up. 


This will preſerve the Ground in Heart to maintain your 


| Roots in Vigour ; and, by this Management, a Plot of 
may be continued for ten or twelve Tears 


good Aſparagus 
in Cutting, and will produce good Buds. 
I cannot help taking notice of a common Error that 


has long prevailed with moſt People, which is, that of not 


dunging the Ground for Af believing that the 
communicates a ſtrong rank Taſte to the Aſpara- 


gus: but that is a great Miſtake ; for the ſweeteſt Aſpa- 


AB 


ragus is that which grows upon the richeſt Ground, 
poor Ground ocraſions that rank Taſte, ſo often 


4 


Quickneſs of its Growth; which is always I 


. 
8 


; 
2 


Seaſons : but, in order to prove this, I planted 
rr 

Beds were every Year dunged 
thick ; and the Aff produced from theſe 
much ſweeter than any I could procure. 

The Quantity of Ground neceſſary to be p 
Aſparagus, to ſupply a ſmall Family, ſhould be at 
eight Rods; leſs than that will not do; for if you 
not cut one hundred at a time, it will ſcarcely be 
while ; for you —_— Cp 

or one M 
for a larger Family, ſixteen Rods of Ground ſhould be 


E 
15 


N 
i f. 
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R out from the Seed-bed ; and having fix'd 
upon the time you would willingly have your Aſparagus 
fit to cut, about ſix Weeks before, you ſhould prepare a 


Quantity of new Stable-horſe-dung, which ſhould be 


thrown in an Heap for a Week, or more, to ferment; then 


it ſhould be turned over into an Heap, where it muſt lie 


another Week, when it will be fit for Uſe. Then dig out 
a Trench in the Ground where you intend to make the Bed, 
— Ar of * Frames that are deſign'd to cover it, 
an ngth in proportion to the Quantity you intend 
to have (which if defign'd only to ſupply 1 * Family, 
three or four Lights at a time will be ſufficient) : then lay 
down your Dung into the Trench, working it very regu- 
larly, and beat it down very tight with a Fork, laying it 
at leaſt three Feet in Thickneſs ; then put your Earth 
thereon about ſix Inches thick, ing the Clods, and 
laying it level ; and, at one End, begin laying your Roots 
againſt a little Ridge of Earth, rais d about Inches 
high: your Roots mult be laid as cloſe as poſſible one to 
the other, in Rows, with their Buds ſtanding upright : 
and between every Row lay a ſmall Quantity of fine 


Mould, obſerving to keep the Crown of the Roots ex- i 
from Weeds; 


actly level. When you have finiſh'd laying your Bed with 
Roots, you mult lay ſome ſtiff Earth up to the Roots, on 


ical 
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1 


in 


make Holes 


b 


f 


muſt 
about 
above 
on afreſh 
whole, it 
may be Roots, which 
Then you muſt make a Band of Straw (or long Litter), 
about four Inches round the 
Sides of the level with 
the Surface with 
to run into muſt ſer 
your Frames, if, after 
decline, you Dung 
round the Sides of the Bed, w Heat 
thereto ; and, in bad Weather, as alſo every Night, keep 
the Glaſſes | n in the 
Day- time, let it be all taken whenever the 
Sun appears; which, ſhining through the Glaſſes, will give 
a good | . 
A Bed thus if i begin to 
pony and will 
planted with time, 
about three h if you 
Natural being every 
Seaſon of y 8 ur laſt Bed 
is made about Il che Sea- 
ſon of natural come a 
Fortni about . 
coloured, as they 

car a 
to plant one Light, is commonly known by the 


Meaſure of the Ground where they grew: for in a 
Crop, where few Roots are miſſing, one Rod of G 
will furniſh enough for a Light : but thoſe 1 
Af with a Deſign to take it up for Forcing 
Years plant fix Rows in each Bed, at ten 
Diſtance only, and lay the Plants in the Rows about 
Inches aſunder; which will be a ſufficient Diſtance, as 
they are | n 
Ground for planting Aſparagus, to oots 
Hot-beds, is a low moiſt rich Soil; but for thoſe 
are to remain for a natural Produce, a middling Soil, 
Gur GEEd, wor eee 
well dunged, is preferable to any . | | 

All the other Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of 
thoſe Perſons who are Lovers of Botany, for Variety. 
Theſe may be all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, early in the 
Spring : theſe Pots may be on a moderate Hot- 


i 
Ill 


2 
8 


F 


eight 


refreſhed with Water. In the Autumn, theſe mult be 
4 : 


for Variety: it may be eaſily 


opag 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn ; fbr K the 


AS 


Hot-bed-frame, where they may be 


Sicher removed into the Sr 


A S 


under an fellated, embracing the Ovary like a Calyx : the Apex of the 
Ovary puts forth fix Stamina, and 4 long 27 


from Froſt; 
they are Natives of warm Countries, they will not 


endure the Cold of our Climate in Winter: che Spri 


RT ind ef th Pas and the Earth 


the 
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only with Mats, juſt to 
— 1 


Water, leſt it rot them. 


they do not ſucceed ſo well. 


very ſubject 


ject to rot, where they have too 


| ASPEN-TREE. Yide Populus. 


 ASPERIFOLIOUSPlants[afperifolins,of afper, rough, 


begin to ſhoot, the 


require, 18, 


every Spring into freſh Earth juſt befo 
ſhoot ; and as their Roots increaſe in Mag- 
be allowed larger Pots. In Summer 
frequently watered ; but in Winter, when 
their Green is decayed, they ſhould not have too much 


and Folium, Lat. a Leaf] are ſuch Plants as are rough- 
leaved, having their Leaves placed 


» or with- 
out any certain Order, on their Stalks : they have a mo- 


nopetalous Flower cut or divided into five Parts; after 


every 
Chis 


Flower there ſucceed 
are Bugloſs, Borage, Comfrey, Hounds- tongue, Sc. t 


ASPERUGO, Small wild Bugloſs. 


The Characters are; 
It bath a Flower confiſting 
like a Funnel, and cut into ſeveral $ 


four Seeds : of this 


of one Leaf, which is ſhaped 


5; out of ww 


each into a ſeparate Pot filled with light 
placed on a very moderate Hot- 
their new 
they may be ex- 
Air: theſe Plants may be placed abroad 
mmer ſeaſon; but in Winter they muſt be 
hard Froſt, which will otherwiſe deſtroy 
only Culture which theſe Sorts 
| they begin to 


SIS 


Centre, which becomes a roundiſþ Fruit, carnous, tri 


and divided into: three Partitions, in which are incloſed 


triangular Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. ASPHODELUs luteus & flore & radice. C. B. The 
yellow Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 
2. ASPHODELUS albus ramoſus mas. C. B. The great 


white branching Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 
3. ASPHODELUS albus, non ramoſus. C. B. The white 
unbranched Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 


H. R. 
ſpear. 


5. Asrnoprus purpuraſcens, foliis maculatis. 
Purpliſh Aſphodel, with ſpotted Leaves. 
6. ASPHODELUS foliis comprefſis aſperis, caule 


4. ASPHODELUS albus ramoſus minor, ſeu 


ramoſus alter. | 


Par. Small white branched Aſphodel or King- 


CBP. 


Inf. R. H. Aſphodel with rough compreſſed Leaves, 
and a ſpreading Stalk. 


7. ASPHODELUS 
Inf. R. H. Sm 
8 
1 
Flower. 

9. ASPHODELUS albus minimus. 
white Aſphodel. 

10. ASPHODELUS fe 
with fiſtulous Leaves. 


3 


Boſquets in Wilderneſs- work; but muſt not be plan 
Borders of ſmall Flowers, where, by their 


Empalement riſes the Pointal, fixed in the Bottom of the P 


Flower, ſurrounded 
become ſo. many oblong 
ment, that is much inlarg 


Seeds, which ripen 


by four Embryo's, which afterward 
in the Enpale- 
ed, whoſe Parts are then ſo cloſe- 


by contrafted, that they adhere and cling together. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 


or German Madwort. 


Ask vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Small wild Bugloſs, 
great Gooſe-graſs, 


This is an annual Plant, which is found wild in ſome 


Parts of England, as near Newmarket, at Boxley in Suſſex, 


and in Holy Hand. It is preſerved in the Botanic Gardens 


ated by Seeds, which 
are kept out 


of the Ground till Spring, they do noe fuccerd fo well; 


that when this Plant is once 


when the Plants come u require no other Cult 
but to keep them edn Bouy Foxy and in 
will flower: in June their Seeds will be perfected, w 
Il grow again in Autumn; ſo 
brought into a Garden, it 


May they 


will maintain itſelf, provided it be allowed a Place. 
ASPERULA, Woodroof. 


This Plant grows wild in 
of . England, and flo 


ASPHODELUS ['AogdrA®- of aopanns, Gr 
firm; and by Pliny it is called Hafula, or Baccillus Re- 
ius, becauſe when it flowers, the Stalk reſembles a Royal 
Sceptre ; it is the ſame Herb which is called alſo Autiri- 
con, with which, as Lucian fe: 
are fed in Pluto*s Dominions], 

The Characters are; 


The Stalk is round, ſmooth, „ and branchy : the 
Leaves are like thoſe of 4 Leet, £5 


onger and narrower : 


the Flowers are divided commonly as far as the Baſis, naked, 


ſhady Woods in 


many Parts 
wers in and May, and is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine "__ 


gns, the Manes or Ghoſts 


taken 


The 


other Sorts are not ſo 


with a rough Leaf. 


Africanus anguſtifolins luteus minor. 
all yellow African Aſphodel, with narrow 


8. AspnoptLvs ſpiralis luteus Ttalicus, flore 
Par. Yellow ſpiral Italian Aſphodel, 


with a large 
oliis fitulofis. C. B. P. Aſphodel 


11. ASPHODELUS Creticus luteus ſerotinus patulus, folio 
2 Tourn. Cor. Late yellow ſpreading Aſphodel of 


Theſe Plants are all of them extreme hardy, and will 
proſper in almoſt any Soil, that is not too ſtiff or wet, 
which is ſubject to rot the Roots in Winter. The 


Way to 
increaſe them is, by parting their Roots in 


, before 


large ſpread- 


yellow Sort multiplies very faſt by Roots, and 
will ſoon overſpread a large Border, if ſuffered to remain 
unremoved, or the Side-roots are not taken off: but the 


Sides, and are much better kept within Bounds. 
All the Sorts of Aſphodel are very 


for a Flower-garden, and, requiring very little Trouble to 


cultivate them, are rendered more 
may be all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
ſoon after are 


Weather 


acceptable 


productive of Shoots from their 


Ornaments 


ripe, on a warm Border of li 
Earth : in the Spring the Plants will appear, when yo 
ſhould carefully clear them from Weeds, and in dry 


obſerved, the Plants will have acquired 


to be tranſplanted by the 
time you muſt p 


a Bed of freſh 


be fown 


t freſh 


Fw 


they muſt be frequently watered : if this be duly 
Strength enough 
Michaelmas following; at which 


in the 


Flower-nurſery, into which you ſhould plant the Roots, 
at about ſix Inches Diſtance every Way ; obſerving to 
lant them fo low, as that the Top of the Roots may 
| be three or four Inches under the Surface of the Bed: in 
this Bed 


they ſhould be frequently 


they may remain one Year, during which time 


refreſhed with Water in dry 


Weather, and muſt be kept very clear from Weeds. In 
this time the Roots having acquired Strength enough 


to 


ſerving 


Theſe 


ö 


to place them in 


time in Flower. 


Plants may alſo be n 
their Roots; but this muſt not be too 


leſt it weaken the Roots, and ; 
ſo ſtrong as they otherwiſe would do. Once in — 


produce Flowers the following Year, they ſhould at 
. Michaelmas, when their Leaves wr —_ 
and tranſplanted into "lower-garden, 
l the Middle of (Or 
amongſt other hardy kinds of Flowers, w ng pro- 
— they will make an agreeable Variety, 
and continue a long ti 
repeated, 
revent their Flowering 


will be often enough to tranſplant the Roots, at which 
times you may ſeparate thoſe which are grown large, fo 


as to make two or three Roots of each: but do not part 


them too ſmall ; for that will ſo weaken them as to pre- 
vent their flowering the following Summer. The beſt 
time to tranſplant theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, juſt when 
their Leaves begin to decay. 


ASPLENIUM, or Ceterach [is fo call'd of Splen, 
the Spleen, becauſe good againſt Diſeaſes of the Spleen: 
it is alſo call'd Scolopendria, becauſe the Leaves of this 

Plant, by their Figure, reſemble the Body and Feet of 
this Animal. The Name Ceterach is Arabic], Spleenwort 
ot Miltwaſte. | 
ö The Characters are; | 

The Leaves are like thoſe of the Polypody, but leſs, and 
pretty round, notched toward the Side; downy, having a 
| ſquamous Duſt, in which, by the Help of a Microſcope, 
membranous Capſulz or Seed-pods, lying cloſe to one an- 
_ other, are perceived, every one furniſhed with a little round 
| Rope, which by its Conſtruction opening the Fruit into two 


Parts, pours forth certain very ſmall Seeds: the Root is 


fibrous. This Plant thrives in ſtom Places, as in Walls, &c. 
This Plant is of the Fern-kind, and grows upon old 

moiſt Walls in divers Parts of England ; but is 

never cultivated in Gardens. YE 


 ASTER T Arp, Gr. a Star; fo call'd becauſe the 

Flower is radiated with little Leaves after the manner of 
'a Star, according to Dioſcorides], Starwort. 
The Characters are; as 5 

1t bath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves are, for the moſs part, 

intire, and are placed alternately on the Branches: the 

Stalks are branched : the Flowers are radiated, ſpecious, 


and have à ſcaly Cup: the Seeds are included in a downy 
Subſtance, N | 1 
The Species are; 


1. ASTER Atticus ceruleus vulgaris. C. B. The Trallas 


blue Star wort. 3 
2. As r ER Pyrenaicus precox, flore caruleo maj ore. Dod. 
The early Pyrenean Starwort, with large blue Flowers. 


maximis purpureo-violaceis. Par. Bat. Prod. The tall 
rough New-England Starwort, with large purple Flowers. 
4. AsrER Nove Angliæ latifolius paniculatus, floribus 
ſaturate violaceis. H. L. The broad-leaved panicled 
New-England Starwort, with deep violet-colour'd Flowers, 
5. ASTER Nove Anglie umbellatus, floribus dilute 
violaceis. H. L. New-England Starwort, with pale violet- 
colour d Flowers growing in an Umbel. con 
6. ASTER Virginianus ſerotinus, parvo albente flore. 
Park. The late-flowering Virginian Starwort, with ſmall 
whitiſh Flowers. | 
7. ASTER cœruleus ſerotinus fruticeſcens Tradeſcanti. 
Raii Hift. Tradeſcant's ſhrubby late-flowering blue Star- 
wort. | | 
8. AsrER fripolii fore. C. B. Narrow-leav'd Star- 
wort, with Flowers like Tripolium. | 
9. AsTrr Virginianus pyramidatus, Byſſapi foliis aſperis, 
calycis ſquamylis foliaceis. Rand. The Virginian Starwort, 
with Leaves like Hyſſop, and large blue Flowers with 
leafy Cups. | | 
10. ASTER Nove Angliæ, linariæ folio, chamæmeli flore. 
Par. Bat. New- England Starwort, with Toad-flax-leaves, 
and Flowers like thoſe of Chamomil. 8 
11. ASTER Americanus, Belvideræ foliis, floribus ex 
cæruleo albicantibus, ſpicis prelongis. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 78. 
5. American Starwort, with Leaves like the Belvidere, 
and long Spikes of bluiſh white Flowers. | 
12. ASTER annuus, caule villoſo purpuraſcente, eryngit 


folio, flore maximo purpureo pulcherrimo, ſemine violaceo, 


Kiang-fita Sinenſis. Jeſſieu. Annual Starwort from China, 
with purple-hairy Stalks, Eryngo-leaves, a beautiful large 
purple Flower, and a violet colour d Seed. 

13. ASTER annuus, caule villoſo vireſcente, eryngii folio, 
flore maximo albo. Annual Starwort from China, with 
_ greeniſh Stalks, Eryngo-leaves, and a large white 

ower. 


the Stalk, and ſmall Flowers growing in 
3- ASTER Nove Anglie altiſimus hirſutus, floribus 


14. ASTER anmuts, caule villoſo 1 pe tente eryngii 
Folio, * 2 ceruleo. Blue —— By 
15. ASTER ſerotinus ramoſus aller, fore purpuraſcente. 
H. R. 3” Another late-branched Starworr, — 2 

16. Asrzn latifolies, tripolii fore. H. R. Par. Broad- 
leav*d Starwort, with a Flower of Tripolium. | 

17. ASTER fripolii flore, anguſtiſſmo et tenu;ſſimo folio, 
Flor. Bat. Starwort with a Tripolium-flower, and very 
narrow {lender 5 T4 

18. ASTERCanadenſis ſubbirſutus, ſalicis folio, ſerotinus, 
flore ceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Late hairy Canada Starwort, 
with Willow-leaves, and a blue — | | * 

19. Asr IA Atticus cæruleus minor. Inft. R. H. Small 


blue Attic Starwort. | 
caruleo magno flore, 


p — AsrER birſutus Auſtriacus, 
olits ſubrotundis. C. B. P. Hairy Auſtrian Starwort, with 
a large blue Flower, ind wat Lewes A 

21. ASTER montanus caruleus, magno flore, foliis ob- 


s ® 


longis. C. B. P. Blue Mountain Starwort, with 
Flower, and oblong Leaves. | * ; e 
22. AsrER Alpinus, flore purpuraſcente. Raii Hiſt. 
Alpine Starwort, with a purpliſh Flower. 

23. AsTER Atticus Alpinus alter. C. B. P. Another 
Attic Starwort of the Alps. © 1 

24. ASTER Atticus cæruleus major. Inſt. R. H. Greater 
blue Attic Starwort. Oe E 
5. AsTER maritimus paluſtris ceruleus, ſalicis folio. 
7 R. H. Marſh 2 
commonly called Tripolium.. . by | 
26. AsTER Canadenfis, foliis imis amplioribus cordatis 
et ſerratis. D. Sarrazin. Canady Starwort, whoſe Under- 
leaves are broad, heart- „ and ſerrated,  . _ _ 
27. ASTER virge auree latifolie folio ſubbirfuto, flori- 
bus fere umbellatis. D. Sarrazin. 2 with 


broad Golden - rod- leaves, and Flowers growing almoſt in 


an Umbel. 


l 28. ASTER caruleus er Provincia Manina, 
perfoliatut, floribus ſparſis ſpicatis. Pluk. Mantiſs Blue 


29. AsSTER Americans, folits pinnatis et ſerratis, flori- 
bus aurantiis. Houſt. American Starwort, with wit 
ſerrated Leaves, and orange-coloured Flowers. 

30. ASTER Americanus paluſtris, ſalicis folio ſerrato, 
floribus exiguis albidis. Houſt. Marſh American 
with a ſerrated Willow-leat, and ſmall white Flowers. 
31. ASTER Anericanus procumbens, bellidis minoris 
facie. Houft. Trailing American Starwort, with the Face 


of the leſſer Daiſy. 


32. _ Africanus 2 lævendulæ folio, fore 
eo. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby can Starwort, with 
Aan and a purple F ag DEW 9 
floribus 


33. AsTER Africanus ramoſus, byſſops foliis, 
ceruleis. Oldenl. Inft. R. H. yer, 2 fe _ 


with Hyſſop-leaves, and blue Flowers. 

34. ASTER Americanus fruteſcens, ſatureiæ foliis 
bris, 2 amplis jr violaceis. Pluk. Alm. Shrubby 
American Starwort, with rough Savory-leaves, and 
violet-coloured Flowers. . I TIM 

The firſt, ſecond, eighth, and ninth Sorts are much 
preferable to the reſt, for ſmall Gardens, being not ſo 
apt to ſpread at the Root as are the others, and grow 
=_ e. are leſs ſubject to ſhed their Seeds, and, 
with a ſmall Support, may be kept upright in a regular 
Shape. The ſecond Sort A the feſt —_— 3 it grows 
about two Feet high, and produces large purple Flowers, 
but ſeldom in ſuch large Tufts as the firſt, nor are the 
Flowers ſo beautiful; however, as it comes to flower 
much ſooner, it deſerves a Place in every good Garden. 
This Sort is ſucceeded in Flower by the eighth, which is 
of ſhorter Growth, ſeldom riſing above a Foot in Height: 
the Flowers are much ſmaller, but are produced in very 
large Cluſters, ſo as to make a very agreeable Ap 

The firſt Sort ſucceeds theſe, and is one of the moſt 
beautiful Kinds; it ſeldom grows more than two Feet 
high, and is eaſily kept in Compaſs ; the Flowers are 
large, produced in great Tufts, and are of a fine blue 
Colour, 


5 they are very good to fill up V 


Noots; ſo ſhould not be p 


+4 


Colour, with a yellow Thrum in the Middle, and is a 


great Ornament to Gardens in its Seaſon of Flowering. 


This is the Amellus of Virgil. 8 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts grow to the Height 
of four or five Feet, and produce large Quantities of 
Flowers, and are very proper for large Gardens, where 
they may have room; but in ſmall P they are very 
apt to over-run whatever is planted near them, and the 
Seeds are ſubject to ſhatter, and fill the Garden with young 
Piants, if the Stalks are not cut down, and carried away, 
ſoon after the Flowers are paſt ; for which Reaſons few 
People care to keep them: but yet in large Wilderneſſes 
acancies, and the Flowers 
are very proper to adorn Halls and Chimneys; and as 


they come at a Seaſon when few better Flowers appear, 


are the more valuable: bur, in order to keep them within 
Bounds, you ſhould at leaft once a Year dig round them, 


and cut off all the ſpreading Roots, which would other- 


wiſe extend themſelves very far, and become unſightly ; 


and with theſe Roots you may make freſh Plantations. 
Theſe come at a middle Seaſon to flower. 


The fixth, ſeventh, and ninth Sorts are very late Flow- 
erers, ſeldom 

Seaſon hold till 

ſon they are much eſteemed. 


ing till October, and in a good 
Middle of November ; for which Rea- 


The ſeventh Sort grows to a great 


to intermix with other large Kinds; but it is not 
Fo est to creep at the Root as they are, and the Flowers 
are large, growing in handſome Tufts. 
The ſixth Sort flowers very late; but they are very ſmall, 


and grow ſparſedly on the Branches; for which Reaſon ' 
a But the ninth Sort is 


one of the moſt beautiful; the Flowers are large, and of 
a deep- blue Colour; the whole Plant grows erect, and 


never creeps at the Root: it begins to flower towards the 


End of Of4ber, and continues till the Middle of Decem- 
ri | . 


apt to ſpread as moſt of the other Kinds. This 
. 
a en. 
he cleventh ort is 


is wor- 


November. 


This continues flowering moſt part of 


* ron, | -UXth, tWenty- 
ſeventh, and twenty- eighth Sorts are all very hardy Plants, 


and may be treated in the fame manner as the former 


twenty-fourth Sorts do not creep by the Root, ſo may have 
a Place in the Borders of Flower-gardens; but the other. 
are only fit for Wilderneſs-quarters, or other large open 
Places, where they may have room to ſpread, without In- 


to Plants; for, as theſe are great Growers, 
will not only overbear the neighbouring Plants, but 
the Sorts of Starworts are propagated | porting 
their Roots early in the Spring, 2 . 
any Soil or Situation : the fumes Sorts incrents fo faſt, that, 
in a ſhort time, they will run over a large Spot of Ground, 
if not prevented: theſe grow beſt in the Shade; the lower 
Kinds ſeldom creep at the Root, but muſt be taken up 
and planted every other Year, which will cauſe their 
3 be the mow; I ninth Sort may be increaſed 
Planting Curtings of it in any of the Spring-months, 
which will flower the firſt Year. the Race of thi in- 
creaſing but ſlowly, this is the only Method to get aStock 


of this Plant. This Plant, if ſet in Pots, and ſheltered in 


Weather, will continue flowering moſt part of 
Winter; but dies to the S * 


urface in the Spring, as d 
the Sorts of Starworts. 45 88 


The Seeds of the twelfth Sort were ſent from China to 
Paris, and ſown in the Royal Garden there ; whence this 
Plant hath been diſtributed to ſeveral curious Gardens in 


eight, and is very 


to . much by its creepi 
Fon amongſt ated Plants, 16 8 


ine into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 


AS 
Europe, and is become one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
the Flower-garden in Autumn. Ir begins to produce its 
Flowers the Beginning of Auguſt, and continiies to pro- 
duce new Flowers until the Froſt prevents it, . 
This Plant is propagated from Seed; which ſhould be 


ſown on a warm Border ſoon after it is ripe; for, if it be 


kept till Spring, it ſeldom grows ſo well. The Plants will begin 
to appear early in the Spring, when they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds, and, in very dry Weather; mult be refreſhed 
with Water, which will forward their Growth; for; during 
the firſt ſix Weeks, or two Months, after they come up, 
they make but ſmall Progreſs. The Beginning of May 
theſe Plants will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be 
carefully drawn up, and planted in a Bed of rich Earth, 
fix Inches aſunder, obſerving to water them frequently in 
dry Weather, and to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds. When theſe Plants are about four or five Inches 
high, they ſhould be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to 


their Roots, and tranſplanted; either into Pots, or into tlie 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where they are to remain, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 


| Root ; after which time thoſe in the Borders will requi 


no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; but 
thoſe in the Pots muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
otherwiſe they will not grow large, nor produce near ſo 
many Flowers. In Auguft theſe Plants will produce their 
beautiful Flowers, which will continue till the End of Sep- | 
tember; at which time the Seeds will ripen, when (as was 
before directed) ſome of it ſhould be ſown on a warm Bor- 
der; but it will be proper to fave ſome of the Seed till 
Spring, leſt, by a violent hard Winter, thoſe ſown in Au- 
The thirteench and fourteenth Sorts are Varieties of the 
twelfth, which accidentally roſe from the ſame Seeds. 


| Theſe only differ from the former in the Colour of their 
—  Stalks and Flowers; which, in one, are white, and the other 


a fine blue Colour: theſe make a fine Variety, when they 


are intermixed in the Borders of the Flower-garden. 


The twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty- firft Sorts were 
diſcovered by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, near Vera- 
Cruz, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The -ninth and 
thirty-firſt grow plentifully on the ſandy Ground about 
Old Vera-Cruz ; and the thirtieth in Places near the 
Sea. Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which may be 
— by ſowing their Seeds in Pots filled with light - 
Freſh early in the Spring; and then plunge the Pots 
frequently, as the'Earth in the Pots ſhall require it ; and; 


in very hot Weather, you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes of the 


Hot-bed, during the Heat of the Day, to prevent the 


Earth from drying too faſt. When the Plants are cottic 


up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, and 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with Stones in 
the Heat of the Day, to admit Air to the Plants, other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak. When the Plants are 
about an Inch high, they ſhould be carefully tratifplanted 
each into a ſeparate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
the Glaſſes until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 


+ Tx 
ing of the Glaſſes every Day, when the Weather will per- 


mit; but you muſt alſo conſtantly ſupply them with Wa- 
ter, as you find the Earth in the Pots is dried. When the 
Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, you muſt 
ſhift them carefully into Pots of a larger Size; and then 
plunge them into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they 
will tiower in Avguft, and their Seeds will be perfected in 
September ; after which the Plants decay.  . 
The thirty-ſecond, thirty-thirdj and thirty-fourth'Sorts 
are abiding Plants, which grow to the Height of fix or 
eight Feet; and become ſhrubby. Theſe Plants may be 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be taken off in June, 
and planted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot- bed, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which time 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrecs. 
Toward the End of Juby they ſhould be taken out of the 
Hot - bed, and placed among other Exotic Plants, in a Si- 
tuation where a may be defended from cold Winds. — 


this Place they may remain until the Beginning of OSSebex 
8 
erving to them w may enjoy a 

of Air in mild Weather; otherwiſe their Shoots will be- 
come weak, and they will not produce their Flowers ſtrong, 
where their Shoots are too much drawn. Theſe Plants 
* muſt be removed out of the Green-houſe in the Spring, at 
the time when Orange-trees are taken out, and ſhould be 
houſed again about the ſame time as thoſe are. In Winter 
they ſhould be frequently ʒ but it muſt not be given 
them in large Quantities at that 

muſt be plentifully watered in dry Weather, which will 
cauſe them to flower ſtrong. 

| Theſe produce their Flowers in Autumn, and continue 
in Beauty a long time; during which Seaſon, they afford 
an agreeable Proſpe&, and greatly add to the Variety, 


ASTEROIDES, Baſtard Starwort. 


The Characters are; : | 
It bath a compound radiated Flower, whoſe Diſk is com- 
poſed of many Florets, which are Hermaphrodite, and of Se- 


 miflorets, which are Female, and ret - upon the Embryo's, 


| wwhich are all included in a ſcaly Empalement. Theſe En- 
bryoes ee 2 the moſt part 4 | 
Species are; 


1. As Tr RROIDESs Alpina, ſalicis folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Baſtard Starwort of the Alps, with a Willow-leaf 
2. ASTEROIDES orientalis, petaſiditis folio, flore maximo. 
Tourn. Cor. Oriental Baſtard Starwort, with a Butter- bur- 
leaf, and a large Flower. 
3. ASTEROIDES Americana minor anna. Vaill. Leſſer 
| American Baſtard annual Starwort. Theſe are ranged in 
the Genus of Ox-eye, by Dr. Linneus. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Exg- 
I Gardens. This is a very hardy Plant, which is pro- 
pagated by parting its Roots (for it ſeldom produces good 
Seed in this Country): the beſt time to 
in OZober, about which time their Leaves decay: for, 
if it be deferred till. the Spring, and the following Seaſon 


ſhould prove dry, they will not flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe 


which were planted in Autumn, tho? they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with Water. This Plant will thrive in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation, and- continues to flower. from 
June to September, which renders it worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. This Plant is proper for large Bor- 
n of Trees, where, if it be not 
too much ſhaded by the Trees, it will thrive very well, 
and add to the Variety. The Flowers are of a bright-yel- 
low Colour, and their Stems are about two Feet high, a 
great Number of which are produced from each Root, if 
they have ſufficient h. | 


The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in 


the Levant, and is at preſent rarely to be found in Eng- 

land. This may be propagated as the former Sort, but 

muſt have a warmer Situation; nor will it grow under 

the Drip of Trees. Theſe Plants ſhould not be, tranſ- 

oftener than every other Year ; for, when they 

are often parted and tranſplanted, they do not flower ſo 
well, nor make fo large an Increaſe. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which muſt be raiſed 
on an Hot-bed, and planted into Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and brought forward on another Hot-bed, obſerv- 
ing not to draw them up too weak; and, in June, they 
| ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, into 

which they ſhould be removed toward the End of the 
Month, and placed in a warm Situation, where they will 
flower in July, and their Seed will be perfected in Septem- 
ber z Toon after which time the Plants will decay. 


AsSrTERISCUS (of er or Starwort, which it is 
very like, except that the Seeds are not pappous, but 
chanelled |, Yellow Starwort. 9 
This Plant having no Exgliſþ Name, I have called it 
Yellow Starwort, altho* it is very different in irs Cha- 
racters from that Plant; the Seeds of this being plain, and, 
for the moſt part, bordered round the Edges, having no 


Down adhering to them, and the Flowers being ſurrounded 
with a foliaceous Calyx. 


ſon. In Summer they 


part the Roots is 


which it is valued: this is tender, 


a8. 


. 1. ASTER1SGUs mn folits ad florem rigides. Tours. 
The annual yellow Starwort, with ſtiff Leaves and Flowers. 
2. ASTERISCUS annuks Lufitanicus odoratus. Boerb. 
The Poringal ſweet-ſmelling annual yellow Starwort. 
3. ASTerIScuUs maritimus perennis patulns. Tourn. 


The Species are; 


The maritime perennial dwarf Starwort.  _ 

Pe. ASTERISCUS annuus, foliis ad florem rigidis, flore 
phurei coloris. Inft. R. H. Annual yellow Starwort, 
with n Flowers. 8 
5. ASTERISCUS annuus, folits ad florem rigidis, fore mi- 
nord, elatior. Inſt. R. H. Taller annual —_— 
with a ſmaller Flower. | | 

6. AsTERISCUS maritimus annuus patulus. Inſt. R. H. 
Pann moge annual yellow Starwort. 
7. ERISCUS aquaticus- annins patulus. R. H. 
Dwarf marſh annual yellow Starwort. Hh 
The firſt, ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
being annual Plants, their Seeds muſt be ſown every Year, 
2 e for, n= by their Seeds falling, 
and growing, they will generally ſucceed well, yet, by turn- 
ing of the Ground, or cleaning it from Wor der is 
OO Plants: therefore the ſureſt Me- 
to 


: 


in 
4: 


— 
N . 


> 


Fit 


; 


= 
2 


dere I lo i W un gre) 
out into many Branches: theſe Plants will nn — 
any Soil; but where the Land is too cold, ſtiff, and moiſt, 
they will not do ſo well, as on a light ſandy Soil, where 
they are alſo much ſecurer from being deſtroyed by Froſt 
or Wet in Winter. When any Plants of theſe Kinds-come 


1 
7 


up · from Seeds which may be ſcattered (which 
quently do), if they are kept clean from Weeds, they wi 
as well as thoſe which are ſown; wherefore they ſhould 
not be deſtroyed ; but, if they do not ſtand in a proper 
Place, they may be taken up, with Earth to their Roots, 


The third Sort is propagrend elher tam: Sac, arr by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Summer-months : but, as 
the Seeds ſeldom ripen in this Country, it 
be ted by Cuttings, which, if planted in 
filled with light Earth, and ſhaded and watered, will 


E: 
F 


requiring a little Shelter 
in very hard Weather. | | 3 


ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liquorice, or Liquorice 


vetch. 
The Charaers are; | | 
It ba:h a papilionaceous Flower, conſiſting of the Stan- 
dard, the Keel, and the Wings : out of the Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, covered with a Sheath, which afterward be- 
comes a lich r Pod, which is filled with „ 


Frites „ ls Mo dob ace 


or por 


Town. Dwarf Milk * 


| fore ill 
A 


A5 


e e Ae That the Leaves ges 1 


by Pairs alt 4 lad with @n odd ane at the End... 
The ye = 
"_ 8408 K. . vulgaris, 


Mor. Hi. wum uorice- 


2. ArrR A Iuteus annuxs 


bens. Mor. Hiſt. 27 
Montpelier. 


tenda vefitam referente. Mor. Yellow 
vetch, with a round Pod, reſembling a Bladder. 
4. ASTRAGALUS a maritimus procumbens lati- 
fol, 22 infidentibus. Tourn. Annual ma- 
ritime. trailing Milk - vetch, with broad Leaves, and the 


ifolius, floſcalis — 
— . annual Milk - 


Milk 


Flowers fitting on Pedicles. 


| * rig 4 _ 


. 


6. ASTRAGALUS annuns en ee ae, fat | 
ruleis cauliculis adberentibus. Narrow-lea 


nual Milk-vetch, with bluiſh Flowers adhering 2 
Stalks. 


7. Ari Ab anntg Boribus — 


procumbens, 
deer Be Beerb. Ind. Annual trailing Milk-vetch, with 


in Cluſters. - 


PR ASTRAGALUS Alpinus 
Taller Fox-tail Milk-vetch of che Alps. 


9. ASTRAGALUS Prumilis, filique — forms. 


glottis. 
10. AST AGALUS montanus 


LETS 
Engl rA wt hed 


TRacaLus Alpinus, tragacantbe folio, . veſica- 
Wy Tank. Bladder -vetch of the Alps, vith a 
Goats-thorn-leaf. 


12. ASTRAGALUS An iragacenthe folio, . 


fore carulto glomerato. 7. Branched Milk-vetch of 
the ps, with 2, Goaks-thors-le, and blue glomerured | 


5 oo Aru A Als Opieuabis, altiſtmus, Cale folie 
hy tone Tek 3 ſmall yel- 
leib low. 1 n 


4. AA AGE 


e cr At fries fall 
-leaf, and a greeniſh-ycllow Flower, 
\ ASThAGALUS Orientalis maximus  incanus cereus, 
ab in ad ſumium florido. T. Cor... Greateſt hoary 
noo Milk-vetch, with a Stalk flowering from the Bot- 


ower.. _ 
Dl 


| "6. Aorzom Canadenfs, flore viridi 
AGALUS 
e eee ee 


18 „ 


n 
es floribus purpireis. Cor. K E. The mad 


E ney Oriental — Heats * 


Flowers. 
18. ASraacaiys . catus den, Sorides f 
de ſcentibus. Amman. Rath. . | 


with yellowiſh ſpiked Flowers. | 
' 19. ASTRAGALUS un ramoſits, villoſus & incanus, ſpi- 
eatus floribus purpureo-vialaceis. Ammam. Ruth. Unbranched 
_ Milk-vetch, with purple · violet Flowers growing in 


— AsrrAcaius cauleſeens erectus, leguminibus erei- 


nſculis nudis tumidis tereti-depreſſis 


„ mucrone reflexo. Hort. 
Upſal. Upright Milk-vetch, with ſwelling naked Pods, 
ſtanding erect, and reflexed at the Point. 

The firſt Sort is very common in divers Parts of Ex- 
land, and is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. This dies to the 
Root every Winter, and riſes again the following Spring. 
It flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt. This 
may be at $a by ſowing of the Seeds in the Spring; 
upon almoſt any Soil, or in any Situation, and requires no 
farcher Care but to keep i it clear from Weeds. 

The tenth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts of England; 


but is not ſo common as the former. This may be pro- 
pagated in the lame manner as the former. 


5 There is but little Beauty in theſe Plants; ſo 
3. ASTRAGALUS Iuteus perennis, 2 gonella * 


procerior alopecuroides. Torn. E 


falio, of 1 


| after this, there will be no other Trouble, but to k _ 
clear from Weeds. Theſe will their Flower i in 
Summer; and in Autumn their Seeds will be 


are not 
A fo th fake of 

The. other Sorts are all abiding Plants, but muſt be 
propagated ed fk hgh Ed leving et 


| garniſhed with 
Flowers from the Root upwards to the Top of the Stalk, 


d makes a good Appearance: but the eighth is by far 


| ASTRANTIA, Maſterwort. ring 2/9 ta. 
The Characters are; 

It hath 2 Rofe and umbellated Flower, « confiing of fe 

veral Leaves: the Apices are, for the moſt part, reflexed, 

and are placed orbicularly on the Flower- eup : this afterward 

becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, each of which is co- 

vered with a furrowed Huſt : to theſe muſt be added, The 


Flowers rooms ard 


TO The Species ae; 
. 1, ASTRANTIA major, n Tourn: 
Black Maſterwort, with purpliſh Flowers. 
2. ASTRANTIA Major, corona floris candida. Tourn. 
Greaer Maſterwort, with white Flowers. 
ts are both very hardy; be | 
gated either by ſowing of their. Age car: Ar ues 
Root. If If they are propagated from Seeds, they ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, or in Autumn, ſoon after their 
Seeds are ripe; on a ſhady Border; and, when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; and, where 
they are too cloſe, ſome of the Plants ſhould'be drawn out, 
to allow room for the others to grow, untit Michaetinas, 


when they ſhould be where they fre to re- 


mainz which ſhould always be in u moſt Sit" rd ey 
Situation; The Diſtance theſe Plants ſhould be 

is two Fert ; for their Roots will ſpread to a co erable 
Width, if they are permitted to remain forme Years in the 


fame Place. They require 3 nie, to. to keep 
them clear. from Weeds, and every rth Year 
2 at Mic baelmas, nd Meme br parted and 


— a. Theſe Plants are ſeldom but in 

—— being no great Beauty in * 
Flowers, nor are they uſed in Medicine at preſent; tho*, b 
ſome Perſons, the 24 Sort has beth called black Fel 
lebore, and; | believe, has been uſed as fuch. 


ATMOSPHERE Sr in of "Ale, 1 ** 
pour, and opa:oz, Gr. a Sphere] is an Ap 
the Earth, which conſiſts of a ** fluid clade S0 


called Air, ſurrounding the terraqueous Globe to I 
ſigerable Height. 


The whole Maſs or Aſſemblage of ambient Air is com- 
monly underſtood to be the Atmoſphere. 


But 


1 | * 


But the more accurate Writers reſtrain the Term Atmo- The firſt of theſe Plants was formerly cultivated in the 


to chat Part of the Air which is next to the Earth, 


, as Tulihary Herd, being uſed as Spinage, 


- - | ; and which and is by ſome Perſons preferred to it ; tho”, in general, 
which receives the V «nd Exhalations, it is not eſteemed the Englifb ; but the French now 


cukivate this Plant for Uſe. 88 
e ere 
; in nothi at, but in the 
Colour of 239 however, this Difference 
is not accidental; for I have ſeveral Years cultivated all the 
of Bodi three Sorts in the ſame Soil, and they have always retained 
of moſt of the their Difference from Seeds, and have not interchanged, as 
| — ee their V ; well as T Fee eee Þ malt be Son for Uſe early 
e egetation, as | | 
2 i i ;on, Circulation, and Nutrition. in the Spring, or at Michaelmas, ſoon after the Seeds are 
Dr. Halley found, by undoubted Experiments, that the Tipe 3 at which time it generally ſucceeds better 
Weight of Mercury or Water 1148 x, or very it is ſown in the Spring, and will be fit for Uſe at 
A 


# 


near | the ſpecific Wei ir to Water is Month earlier in the Spring. Theſe Plants require no 

— TE nnr other Culture, but to hoe them when they are about an 
| of Air of 10800 Inches, Inch high; to cut them down where they are too thick, 
leaving them about four Inches aſunder ; and to cut down 


all the Weeds. This muſt be done in dry Weather, - 
wiſe the Weeds will take Root again, and render your 
Work of no Uſe. When your Plants are grown 
four Inches high, it will be proper to hoe them a ſe 
time, in order to clear them from Weeds ; if 
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IT 
oF 


i bich ari : the 
Pointal — ht 22 which is flat and or- 


bicular, and is incloſed in the » which becomes 
4 foliaceous Capſule, in which are included two Sorts of Seeds. 
: The Species are; | 


1. ATRIPLEX hortenfis alba, froe pallide virens. C. B. P. 
Garden Orrach, of a pale-green Colour. | 

2. ATRIPLEX bortenfis nigricans. C. B. P. Dark-green 
* ATRIPLEX bortenfis rubra. C. B. P. Red Garden Or- 


Arat ifolia, lacs facet Mor. 
. 


5. ATRIPLEX maritime fruticoſa, Halimus & Portu- lt may be propagated by Cuttings, which be 
laca marina difta, anguſtifolia. Raii Syn. Shrubby Sea- planted in any of the Summer-months, on a ſhady Border, 
orrach, commonly called, Sea-purſlane, with a narrow where, if they are duly watered, they will ſoon take Root, 
Leaf. | and will be fit to tranſplant the Micbaelmas following, 
6. ATzIPLEX maritims laciniata. C. B. P. Sexorrach, when they ſhould be planted where they are to remain; 
with jagged Leaves. | for they do not ſucceed well in tranſplanting, when they 
7. ATzIPLEX angufto oblongo folio. C. B. P. Long nar- are grown pretty large and woody. 
row-lkeav'd Orrach. | The fifth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, 
8. ATzIPLEx gui & longifſimo folio. H. L. Or- on the Sea · ſide, from whence the Plants may be procured ; 
rach with very long narrow Leaves. or it may be propagated by Cuttings, in the ſame manner 
9. ATRIPLEX fylveftris, frufiu compreſſo roſeo & ſtel- as the former Sort. This is a low Under-ſhrub, ſeldom 
lato. C. B. Prod. Wild Orrach, with a compreſſed ftarry riſing above two Feet and an half, or at moſt three Feet 
and roſe· ſnaped Fruit. | high; but becomes very buſhy. The Leaves of this Kind 
10. ATRIPLEX Cretica Leritime erecta, folio triangulari. are narrow, and of a whitiſh Colour; but are not ſo white 
Tourn. Cor. Upright Sea Candy Orrach, with a triangular as thoſe of the former. This may have a Place amongſt 
Leaf. 


E other iow Shrubs; and, if planted on a poor gravelly Soil, 
11. ATRIPLEX Græca fruticoſa bumifuſa, balimi felis. will abide ſcvcral Years, and make a pretty Diverſity. 
Tourn. Cor. Dwarf ſhrubby Orrach, with a Sca-purſlane- The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and uk hom grow wild 
leaf. in En land aud Hollond; and are ſeldom preſerved but in 
12. Ara HEX Orientalis fruteſcens, folio ampliſſimo ar- Botanic Gardens, tor the ſake of Variety. Theſe are pro- 


genteo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Oriental Orrach, with a large pagated y Seeds, which may be ſown ſoon after they are 
filver-colour'd Leaf. ripe, whea tue N ſucceed much better than if they are 


ſown 


the filver-coloured Leaves will add to the 


6 ly 


1 


NR 


- 


2. 


451988 


for the for 


ariety | 

fame Growth. The eleventh Sort will ſeldom riſe above 
two Feet high; but the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
| grow to be ſix or ſeven Feet high. EI 


tt is diflinguiſhed 
| in looſe Panicdes, 


ue firſt Sort here mentioned is the moſt common about 
Parts of England, and is eſteemed a very 


ing, eſpeciall 


88358 A2 8 rn 3 


5 K 


00 laxative. 


fown in the Spring. the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them four or five Inches 
diſtant, and kept clear from Weeds; which is all the Cul- 
bd 9-5 co the Grind, they will ſtock the Garden 
eeds; therefore they ſhould be pulled up as ſoon 
asthe Seeds begin to ripen; and, where the Sorts are to be 
preſerved, a few Seeds of each may be ſaved, and the Plants 
deſtroyed before the Seeds ſcatter. | 


_ 


The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, who ſent 


their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, from whence 


they have been communicated to ſeveral Gardens in Hol- 
land and England. The tenth Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the four former Sorts; but muſt have a warmer 
Situation, otherwiſe it will not perfect Seeds in this Coun- 
"Tic as ws ors ve fs ted by Seeds, or 
by Cuttings on a ſhady Border, as was directed 


e 
Weather; but in hard Froſt they muſt be ſheltered, other- 
wiſe it will deſtroy them. Some of theſe Plants may be 
planted-on a warm Border, in a poor gravelly Soil, where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordmary Winters very 
well, and will make a pretty Variety amongſt Plants of the 


| AVENA, Oats. , 
The Charafters are; i 
from other Corn, by the Grain growing 


The Species are; 3 10 
I. AvxxA vulgaris feu alba. C. B. P. Common or 


* 2..Avana rs, C N P. Black .. 


3. AvzxA nude. C. B. P. Naked Oats; 
4. AvExna rubra. Red or brown Oats. 


London: the ſecond Sort is more cultivated in the Northern 
lan. hearty Food for 
Horſes; but the firſt makes the whiteſt Meal, and is 
chiefly cultivated where the Inhabitants live much upon 


| Therhind Sort is leb common chen ther of the other, 


eſpecially in the Southern Parts of England; but, in the 
North of England, Scotland; and Waks, it is cultivated in 


plenty. This Sort is eſteemed, becauſe the Grain threſhes 
clean out of the Huſk, and need not be carried to the Mill 


to be made into Oatmeal or Griſt. An Acre of Ground 
doth not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe, as of the common 
Oats, by reaſon the Grain is ſmall and naked, and goes 
near in Meaſure z but what is wanting in the Meaſure, is 


_ ſupplied in Value. 


The red Oats are much cultivated in Derhyſvire, Stafford- 
ſhire, and Cheſhire ; but are never ſeen in any of the Coun- 
ties near London; tho?, as they are a very hardy Sort, and 
give a good Increaſe, they would be well worth propagate- 

y for all ſtrong Lands. | 

The Straw of theſe Oats is of a browniſh+red Colour, 
as is alſo the Grain, which is very full and heavy, and 
eſteemed better Food for Horſes than either of the former 


Oats are a very profitable Grain, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, being the principal Grain which Horſes love; and 


are eſteemed the moſt wholſome Food for thoſe Cattle, 


being ſweet, and of an opening Nature; other Grains be- 
ing apt to bind, which is injurious to labouring Horſes: 
but if you feed them with this Grain; ſoon after they are 
houſed, before they have ſweat in the Mow, or are other- 
wiſe dried, it is as bad on the other hand]; for they are then 
This Grain is a great Improvement to many Eſtates in 
North of England, Scotland, and Wales; for it will 
thrive on cold barren Soils, which will produce no other 
Sort of Grain; it will alſo thrive on the hotteſt Land: in 


uire. If the Seeds of theſe Plants are per- 


and fifth Sorts. Theſe muſt be planted in 
Pots, and ſheltered in Winter under''a Garden-frame, 


Oats are alſo ſown u 


ſhort there is no Soil too rich or too poor for it, too hot 
or cold for it: and in wet Harveſts, when other 


Grain is ſpoiled, this will receive little or no Damage; the 


Straw and Huſks being of ſo dry a Nature, that, if they are 
houſed wer, they will not heat in the Mow, or become 
mouldy; as other Grain uſually do; ſo is of great Ad- 
vantage in the Northern Parts of England, and in Scot- 
land, where their Harveſt is generally late, and the Au- 
tumns wet. | 
The Meal of this Grain makes tolerable good Bread, 
and is the common Food of the Country-people in the 
North. In the South it is eſteemed for — and 
other Meſſes; and, in ſome Places, they make Beer with 
The beſt time for ſowing of Oats is iti Februdry or 
March, according as the Seaſon is early or late; and ſome- 
times I have known it ſown in April, and has been early 
ripe. The black and red Oats may be ſown a Month 
earlier than the white, becauſe they are hardier. - 
| Oats are often ſown on Land which has the former Year 
produced Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The common Me- 
thod is to plow in the Stubble about the Beginning of 
February, and ſow the Oats, and harrow them in; but 
then they muſt be harrowed the ſame Way as the Furrows 
lay; for, if it be done croſs-ways, the Stubble will be 


raiſed on the Surface: but when People have time to 


plow the Stubble in Autumn, it will rot in Winter; and 
then giving the Land another Plowing, juſt before the 
Oats are ſown, it will make the Ground finer and better to 
receive the Grain. Moſt People allow four Buſhels of Oats 
to an Acre; but I am convinced three Buſhels is full 
enough: the uſual Produce is about twenty-five Buſhels to 
an Acre, tho 1 have ſometimes known more than thirty | 
Buſhels on an Acre. | _ 

pon Land when it is firſt broken up, 


-before the Ground is brought to a Tilth for other Grain ; 
and is frequently ſown u 


the Sward with one Plow- 
ing; but it is much better to give the Sward time to rot, 


AVENUES ate Walks of Trees leading to an Houſe, 


which are generally terminated by ſome diſtant Object. 


Theſe were formerly much more in Requeſt than at pre- 


ſent, there being few old Seats in the Country but have one 
or more of theſe Avenues ; and ſome have as many of 


them as there are Views from the Houſe; but of late theſe 


are, with good Reaſon, diſuſed ; for nothing can be more 


abſurd, than to have the Sight contracted, by two or more 


Lines of Trees, which ſhut out the View of the adjacent 


Grounds, whereby the Verdure and natural Beauties of the 
Country are loſt ;- and where the Avenues are of a conſi- 
derable Length (even where their Breadth is proportionable), 
appear at each End to be only narrow Cuts thro' 
Wood, which never can pleaſe any Perſon of real Taſte ; 
and, when the-Road to the 3 is thro the — 2 
thing can be more diſagreeable; for, in approaching to 
Hoe it is like going thro' a narrow Lane, where the 
Objects on each Side are ſhut out from the View; and, 
when it is viewed from the Houſe, it at beſt has only the 
Appearance of a Road, which being extended to a Length 
in a ftrait Line, is not near ſo beautiful as a common Road, 
which is loft by the Turnings, ſo as ſeldom to be ſeen to 
a great Extent : but as theſe Avenues muſt be made ex- 
actly ftrait, ſo, when the Trees are grown to any Size, they 
intirely break the View, whatever Way the Sight is di- 
reed throꝰ them; and, if this is in a Park, the Lawn of 
Graſs thro' which the Avenue is planted is thereby in- 
tirely deprived of the Beauty which it naturally would 
afford, if left open, and well kept : therefore whenever the 
Situation of an Houſe will admit of a large open Lawnin 
Front, the Road to the Houſe ſhould be carried round at 
a proper Diſtance z and, if it be carried ſometimes thro? 
Trees, and ſerpented in an eaſy natural Way, it will be 
much more beautiful than any ſtiff formal Avenue, how 
large ſoever made. | OS 
But as there may be ſome Perſons ſo much wedded to 
the old Way of laying-out, and — Rog, as to 
prefer the Avenues to the moſt beautiful Diſpoſition of 
1 Woods, Sc. I ſhall mention the uſual — 
X | of 
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bed not hot and gravelly; — becauſe 2 — - 


1 


of deſigning and planting them, chat have been eſteemed 
ate 


beſt. 
The uſual Width of theſe Avenues was as much as 


the whole Breadth of the Houſe; but, if they are planted _ \ 


twelve or fourteen Feet wider, they will be wi better; 


for, when the Trees are grown to „ e Size, 


they will overhang, and contract the 

And, as for ſuch Avenues to Woods or Proſpects, &c. 
they ought not to be leſs than ſixty Feet in Breadth ; and 
becauſe ſuch Walks are a long time before they are ſhady, 
it will be convenient to plant another Row on each Side, 


rather than to loſe the Statelineſs that the main Walk will l 


0 where of a Pro- 
n broad, any a 


And, an one from anochar; they ſhould - 
not be planted nearer one another than thirty-five or forty . 


Feet; eſpecially if the Trees are uy Rs of a ſpread- 


ing Kind ; and the ſame Diſtance, if they are Tor a regu- | 


lar Grove. 
As to the Trees for planting Avenues, they may 
be the Ag.  Lime-tree, the H — 


bear cutting, heading, lopping in any manner whatſoever; 


and, probably, with better Succeſs than any other Tree. 


Secondly, the Lime-tree : this is ap 
becauſe it will do well in any tolerable 


d by others, 
if the Bottom 


it has in growing, the A of its Shade, and 
the Colour of its Leaves. | 
Thirdly, the Horſe-cheſtnut is alſo to be uſed in ſuch 


Places as are very well many erg” w_ . A 
cauſe, where- ever it grows y, if it be not 

* " the Branches are ſub- | 
ject to ſpli down. This Tree is valuable on account of 


*d now-and-then by cutting, the 


its quick Growth, the Earlineſs of its coming out, the 
Nobleneſs of its Leaves, and the Beauty of its Flowers ; 
being a fine Plant both for Shade and Ornament. This 
delights in a ſtrong hearty Soil ; but will do well in any 
tolerable Soil, if good Care be taken in the planting of it: 
but where- ever theſe Trees are _ in 2 
ſhould be placed twenty- four Feet aſunder 

Heads may have room to ſpread; hs op — 
not appear ſo beautiful. 

Fourthly, the common Cheſtnut will do well in a pro- 
E Soil, and will riſe to a conſiderable Height, if plant- 

ed cloſe together; but if it be planted ſingly, where the 
Tree can take its own natural Shape, 
to ſpread, and grow globous, than tall. 

Fifthly, the Beech is recommended by ſome ; but this 
ſeldom ſucceeds well after tranſplanting, without extra- 
ordinary Care ; though it arrives to a very large Tree in 
many Places in England, where it grows naturally; 22 
the moſt tedious and troubleſome to raiſe, to any 
ble Size, in a Nurſery-way. 

Sixthly, the Abele: this, indeed. grows more diſpers'd 
and loole in its Head than any of the former, and, conſe- 
quently, is worſe for Defence; but yet is not to be left 
out from the Number of Trees for Avenues, becauſe it 
is the quickeſt in Growth of all the Foreſt-trees, and will 
thrive tolerably w-ll in almoſt any Soil, and particularly 
in wet Ground, where few of the before-mention'd Trees 
will thrive ; and this feldom fails i in tranſplanting. 

Seventhly, the Oak ; but this is ſeldom uſed in plant- 
ing Avenues, becauſe it requires ſo long a time to raiſe 
it up to any tolerable Stature. in the Nurlery-way ; nor is 
It apt to thrive much after it has been tranſplanted, if at 
* 4 

the Alder, Aſh, Platanus, and Sycomore, they 
are eo rarely uſed tor planting Avenues. 

The old Method of planting Avenues with regular 
Rows of Trees, is what has been gencraiy practis d, till 


of late Years, that ſome Perſons hive introduced a more 


magnificent Method of planting Avenues; which is, to 
plant the Trees in Clumps, or Platoons ; making the 
Opening much wider than before ; and place the Clumps 
of Trees at about three hundred F cet Diſtance from each 


will fs Ns Ed th by 
in very wet or cold ſhallow Grounds. 1. Becauſe it will 


. AvRAnTIUM medulla 4 vulgere, Por. Heſp. 


10. AURANTIUM 


it is rather inclig'd | 


fore mult be treated more tenderly, 


Baſe, which are like Ears, and cut in form of an Heart : 
the Fruit is round and depreſſed, and of a yellow Colour 
when ripe : . 


The ſweet Seville Orange. 
3. AURANTIUM Sinenſe. Ferr. Heſp. The: n 


* 3 criſpo folio. rer. Heſp. The cul'd- 


2 fol, elegantifime variegate 


6. AURANTIUM corniculatum. Perr. Heſp. The horned 


7. Aare olio vari e, vulgare, Anghicum di. 
um. Boerb. Ind. R nighy 


anguſto ſales flo * 
riegato. The ſtriped Turky Orange. 

11. AURAanTIUM fru maximo, Indie Orientalis. 
Boerb. Ind. The Pumpelmoes, or Shaddock. 8 

12. AURANTIUM fore duplici. Ferr. Heſp. The double- 
flower d Orange. 

13. AutanTIUM pumilum, fubeeri medails. Bartol. 
The common Dwarf, or — (o = 

I4 AURANTIUM 0 fruftu uriger, 
medulla peracida. Bartol. The Dwarf ſtrip'd Orange. 
2 5. AURANTIUM Sinicum pumilum. Camel. The Dwarf 

ina 


16. AURanTIUM famina, ſen fetiferum. Ferr. Heſp. 


The childing Orange. 


17. AURANTIUM * Ferr. Heſp. The diſtort- 
ed Orange. | 

18. AURANTIUM maximum, verrucoſo cortice. Bartol. 
The large-warted Orange. 

19. AURANTIUM ftellatum & roſeum. Ferr. Heſp. The 
ſtarry Orange. 

20. AURANTIUM dulci . Ferr. Heſp. The 
Orange with a ſweet Rind. 

The China Orange is not ſo hardy as the Seville; there- 
it in Winter 
in the warmeſt Part of the Green-houſe, and houſing it 
earlier in Autumn; otherwiſe the Fruit will all drop from 
the Trees. This Sort rarely produces good Fruit in Exg- 
land, nor are the Leaves of the Tree near fo large, or beau- 
tiful, as thoſe of the Seville Orange; therefore the latter 
ſhould be preferr'd, and only a Tree or two of the Cina 
Sort kept for Variety. 

The two Dwarf Oranges are alſo tender, and their 
Leaves are very ſmall, growing in Cluſters : the Flowers 
of theſe grow very cloſe together, and appear like a Noſe- 
gay, the Branches being covered with them. This Sort, 
when in Flower, is proper to place in a Room or Gallery, 

| to 


to adorn them: the Flowers, being very ſweet, will per- 
the Air of the Place; but theſe are ſeldom to be 
in 


and Lemon-trees : 
as muſt alſo the Shaddock, otherwiſe the Fruit will always 
drop off in Winter. This Sort was brought from the 

_ » Eaſt-Indies by one Capt. Shaddock, from whom the Inha- 
bitants of the Yeſt-Indies gave this Fruit the Name. But 
they have greatly degenerated the Fruit fince it has been 
in the N- ladies, by raiſing the Trees from Seeds; the 
Part of which produce an harſh four Fruit, greatly 

inferior to the original Sort; 1 2 if they would bud 
from the Sort, tt mi ve in as as 
they 80 but ks Hh Perſons in that Soyo 
World, who underſtand the Way of ing or budding 
Fruit-trees 3 and if they did, they are fo negligent of their 


ving themſelves any farther Trouble, than to put 
Seoch into the Ground, and leave them to grow as N 


ure 
ſhall incline. | 


ty : therefore a few only 
e of Variety. 
differs from 
into five Parts, and the Rind ex | 
: this, and the diſtorted Orange, are pre- 
ſgme curious Perſons for Variety; but they are 
> gin Vickey of fat” Oranges boli the af an 
a great Variety of ſweet in and 
. Laden ſome of which are much more eſteemed than 
thoſe we now have in Europe; but as they are much ten- 
derer; they will not thrive in this Country with the 
common Culture: therefore I ſhall not enumerate them; 
| but ſhall proceed to give Directions for the Management 
in England. 7 By 
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If you Þ budding * 1 
ou ſhould procure ſome Citron-ſeeds whuch were duly 
pen d; for the Stocks of this Kind are preferable to any 
both for Quickneſs of Growth, as alſo that 

of either Orange, Lemon, or Citron : next 
e the Seville Orange · ſeeds. The beſt Seeds are 
to be had from rotten Fruits, which are commonly 
Spring of the Year : then pre- 
ot-bed, of either Horſe-dung, or Tanners 
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When this Bed is in a moderate Tem- 
uſt ſow your Seeds in Pots of 
ge them into the Hot. bed; obſerving 
Water frequently, and raiſe the Glaſſes in 
Heat of the Day, to give proper Air, leſt the 
ſhould ſuffer by too great Heat : in three Weeks 
time your Seeds will come up; and if the young Plants 
axe not ſtinted, either for want of proper Heat or Moiſt- 
ure, they will be, in a Month's time after their Appear- 
ance, fit to tranſplant into ſingle Pots: you muſt there- 
fore renew your Hot-bed ; and having prepared a 
| tity of ſmall Halfpeny Pots (which are about five Inches 
over at the Top), fill theſe half full of good freſh Earth, 
mix'd with very rotten Cow-dung ; and then ſhake out 
the young Plants from the large Pots, with all the Earth 
about them, that you may the better ſeparate the Plants 
without tearing their Roots; and having half filled the 
Pots with Earth, put a fingle Plant into each of the ſmall 
Pots ; then fill them up with the ſame Earth as before di- 
rected, plunging the Pots into the new Hot-bed, giving 
them a good Watering to fix the Earth to their Roots, 
obſerve to repeat the ſame very often (for this Plant, 
when in an Hot-bed, requires much Water); but be ſure 
to fcreen them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day. In 
this Method, with due Care, your Plants will grow to 
be two Feet high by July ; when you muſt begin to harden 
them by degrees, in raiſing your Glaſſes very high; and, 
when the Weather is good, take them quite off; but do 
aq; expoſe them to the open Sun in the Heat of the Day; 
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Fruits, Sc. as to leave the whole to Nature; ſeldom When you 


the other Sorts, in the 


which is much the better, if you can 


which would be very injurious to them, eſpecially while 
young. Toward the End of September you muſt houſe 
them, obſerving to place them near the Windows of the 
Green-houſe, to prevent the Damps from moulding their 
tender Shoots. During the Winter-ſeaſon they may be 
often refreſhed with Water; and, in March or April, wah 
their Heads and Stems, to clear them from the Filch that 
may have ſettled thereon, d uring their being in the 
Houſe ; and you muſt alſo give them a gentle Hot-bed 
in the Spring, which will greatly forward them; but 
harden them by the Beginning of June, that they may be 
in right Order to bud in Argyft ; when you ſhould make 
choice of Cuttings from Trets that are healthy and fruit- 
ful, of whatever Kinds you pleaſe, obſerving that the 
Shoots are round; the Buds of theſe being much better 
and eaſier to part from the Wood than ſuch as are flat. 
have budded the Stocks, you ſhould remove 
them into a Green-houſe, to defend them from Wet; 
turning the Buds from the Sun; but let them have as 


above the Buds, plunge their Pots into the Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to give them Air and Water, as the Heat of the 
Weather ſhall require; but be ſure to ſcreen them from 
the Violence of the Sun during the y. 
In this Management, if — *. ſhoot kindly, they 
will grow to the Height of two Feet, or more, by July; 
at which time, you muſt begin to harden them before the 
Weather comes on, that they may the better ſtand 
in the Green-houfe the following Winter. In the firſt 
Winter after their ſhooting, you muſt keep them very 
warm; for, by forcing them in the Bark-bed, they will 
ſomewhat tenderer ; but it is very neceſſary to raiſe 
to their Height in one Seaſon, that their Stems may 
be ſtrait: for in ſuch Trees, which are two or more 
Years growing to their Heading-height, the Stems are al- 
ways crooked, In the ſucceeding Years, their Manage- 
ment will be the ſame as in full-grown Trees, which will 


they be- hereafter treated of: I ſhall therefore, now, proceed 


to treat of the M t of ſuch Trees as are brought 
over every Year in Cheſts from Hay; which is, indeed, 
by much the quicker Way of furniſhing a Green-houſe 
with large Trees; for thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds 
in England, will not grow ſo large in their Stems under 
eighteen or twenty Years, as theſe will have when brought 
over; and altho* their Heads are ſmall when we receive 


good them, yet in three Years; with good Management, they 


will obtain large Heads, and produce Fruit. 

In the Choice of theſe Trees, obſerve; firſt, the Differ- 
ence of their Shoots and Leaves (if they have any upon 
them), to "diſtinguiſh their different Sorts ; alſo prefer 
thoſe that have two good Buds in each Stock (for many 
of them have but one, which will always produce an ir- 
regular Head) : the Straitneſs of the Stem, Freſhneſs of 
the Branches, and Plumpneſs bf the Bark, are neceſſary 


When you have furniſhed yourſelf with a Parcel of 
Trees, you muſt prepare a —— Hot- bed of Tanners 


Bark, in Length and Breadth according to the Number 
of Trees; then put your Trees into a Tub of Water up- 
right, about half-way of the Stems; leaving the Head and 
upper Part of the Stem out of the Water, the better to 
draw and imbibe the Moiſture. In this Situation they 
may remain two or three Days (according to their Plump- 
neſs when you received them) ; then take them out, and 
clean their Roots ſrom all Filth, cutting off all broken or 
bruiſed Roots, and all the ſmall Fibres, which are quite 
dried by being ſo long out of the Earth; and ſcrub the 
Stems with an hard Hair - bruſn, cleaning them afterwards 


with a Cloth; then cut ot the Branches about three Inches 
from the Stem; and having prepared a Quantity of good 
freſh Earth, mix'd with very rotten Neats-dung, plant 
our Trees therein, obſerving never to put them into 
— Pots; for if they are but big enough to * 
their 
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their Roots, it is ſufficient at firſt planting/z and be ſure 


to * ſome Potſheatds and large Stones in the Bottom of 
eac 


Pot, to keep the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots 
from being ſtopp'd with Earth, that the Water may freely 
paſs off; then plunge theſe Pots into the Bark-bed, wa- 


tering them well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, fre- 


uently repeating the ſame as may require it; and 
— to — the Glaſſes 4 Hot · bed from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day. 

If your Trees take to grow kindly (as there is little 
Reaſon to doubt of, if the Directions given be duly ob- 
ſerved), they will have made ſtrong Shoots by the Begin- 
ning of June; at which time you ſhould ſtop their Lead- 
ers, to obtain lateral Branches to furniſh their Heads : and 
now you muſt give them Air plentifully, and begin to 


harden them, that in the Middle of July they may be re- 
moved into the open Air, in ſome warm Situation, de- 


fended from the great Heat of the Sun, and from Winds, 
that they may be harden'd before Winter. About the End 
of September you ſhould houſe theſe Plants, ſetting them, at 
firſt, in the Front of the Green-houſe, near the Glaſſes ; 


keeping the Windows open at all times when the Weather 
will permit; and about the latter End of OZvber, when 


you bring in the Myrtles, and other leſs tender Trees, you 
muſt fer your Oranges in the warmeſt and beſt Part of 


the Houſe, placing lower Plants or Trees in the Front, to 


hide their Stems. During the Winter, let your Water- 


. ings be frequent; but give them not too much at a time ; 
for now their Heads are but ſmall, and therefore incapa- | 
ble to diſcharge too great a Quantity of Moiſture ; and 


take great Care to guard them from Froſt. _- 
In the Spring, when you begin to take out ſome of 
your hardieft Sorts of Plants, to thin your Houſe, waſh 
and cleanſe the Stems and Leaves of your Orange- 


trees, 
taking out the upper Part of the Earth in the Pots, fill- 
ing them up again with good freſh rich Earth, laying 


thereon a little rotten Neats-dung round the Outer- ſide of 
the Pots; but do not let it lie near the Stem of the Trees; 


then place them at wider Diſtances in the Houſe, that the 
Air may circulate round their Heads; giving them Air 


diſcretionally, as the Weather grows warm; but do not 
remove them into the open Air until the Middle of May, 
that the Weather is ſettled; for many times, when they 
are removed out too ſoon, the Mornings often proving 
cold, give them at leaſt a great Check, and many times 


kill the extreme weak Part of the Shoots. Let the Si- 


tuation for your Orange-trees, during the Summer-ſcaſon, 


2 


La 


is performed, it will be neceſſary to let them remain in 
2 a Fortnight longer than uſual, to be well 
ettled. , 

In the performing this Work, after you have 
the Trees out of the Pots, you muſt cut off all the Roots 
round the Outſide of the of Earth, and take away 
all mouldy Roots (if any ſuch be) ; then, with a ſharp 
Iron Inſtrument, get as much of the old Earth from be- 
tween the Roots as poſſible, being careful not to break or 
tear the Roots; then ſet the Root of the Tree into a 
Tub of Water for about a Quarter of an Hour, to ſoak 
the Under-part of the Ball of Earth z and, afterwards, 
ſcrub the Stems of the Trees with an hard Hair- | 
cleaning them, and the Heads, with Water, and a ſoſt 


; 


Woolen-cloth. Your Pots being with ſome 
Potſheards and large Stones in the put ſome of 
your ſreſh Earth into the Pot, about two Inches thick; 
and having placed * Tree thereon, in the Middle of 
the Pot, upright, fill it up with the ſame rich Earth, 
preſſing it down hard with your Hands; then water the 
Tree all over the Head, with a Watering- pot that has a 

fall light and 

watering theſe 

greatly refreſh 


2 
: 


When you firſt ſer ſhifting, 
you ſhould place them Hedges, and 
faſten their Stems to ſtrong prevent their be- 
ing diſturbed by Winds ; which, ſometimes, will blow 
freſh-planted Trees out of the Pots, if too much expoſed 
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be as much defended from the Sun, in the Heat of the gree 


Day, and ftrong Winds, as poſſible, by tall Trees and 
Hedges; both of which, if they are expoſed thereto, are 
very hurtful to them. | | . 


As theſe Trees advance, it will be neceſſary, in the 


Summer, to ſtop ſtrong Shoots, when they grow irregu- 
lar, to force out lateral Branches to fill the Head; but 
do not pinch off the Tops of all the Shoots (as is the 
Practice of ſome), which will fill the Tree with ſmall 


Shoots, too weak to ſupport Fruit; but endeavour to 


form a regular Head, and obtain ſtrong Shoots; taking 
away weak trifling Branches where they are too cloſe. 
During the Summer - ſeaſon, your Orange: trees will re- 
quire frequent and plentiful Waterings in dry Weather, 
eſpecially if they are large: therefore you ſhould endea- 
vour to have the Water as near the Trees as poſſible, to 
ſave the Trouble of carrying it; which, in a large Quan- 
tity of Trees, takes up much Time. Your Water ſhould 


be ſoft, and expoſed to the Air; but never add Dung of 


any Sort thereto ; which, although by many frequently 
recommended, yet has always been found deſtructive to 
theſe, and all other Trees, if much uſed ; it being like 
hot Liquors to human Bodies, which, at firſt taking, ſeem 
to add Vigour, yet certainly leave the Body weaker, after 
ſome time, than before. 

Your Orange-trees will require to be ſhifted, and new- 
potted, every other Lear; therefore you muſt prepare a 
Quantity of good Earth, at leaft a Yeer before you in- 
tend to uſe it, that it may be well mix'd, and perfectly rot- 
ten. The beſt Scaſon for this Work is about the End of 
April, that they may have taken treſh Root before they 
are removed out of the Green houſe; and when this Werk 


6 


of 


d 


1 
the Hot-bed ; and about the 


empty Space with the fame good Earth: this will pre- 


diſturb their Roots; and alſo, let them remain in the 
Green-houſe a Fortnight or three Weeks after planting, 
bis: BY ſer them abroad. . 

Theſe Trees being new-potted or tubb'd every other 
Year, thoſe Years _ which they are not ſhifted, you muſt 
in April obſerve to take out as much of the old Earth 
from the Tops of the Pots and Tubs, and alſo round the 
Sides of them, as poſſible, without injuring the Roots of 
the Trees, and fill them up with freſh Earth; you muſt 
alſo waſh and clean their Stems and Leaves from Filth, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen their Flowering, and cauſe 
them to ſhoot vigorouſly the following Summer. 

In the Management of Orange-trees which are in good 
Health, the chief Care ſhould be to ſupply them with 
Water duly, and not (as is ſometimes practiſed) ſtarve 
them in Winter, whereby their Fibres are dried, and be- 
come mouldy, to the great Prejudice of the Trees; nor 
to give them Water in too grrat Abundance; but rather 
let their Waterings be frequent, and given in moderate 
Quantities. You muſt allo obſerve, that the Water has 
free Paſſage to drain off; tor if it be detained in the Tubs 
or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres of the Trees. Nuz 


ring 
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at leafl twelve Months before it is uſed, obſerving to turn 
it over every Month, to mix it well, and to rot the Sward ; 


Wall, and Flues carried the whole 


_ If the Wall is not thicker than 


ring the Winter-ſeaſon they muſt bave a large Share of 
Air, when the Weather is favourable ; for nothing is 
more injurious to theſe Trees than ſtifling of them; nor 


ſhould they be placed too near each other in the Green- 


houſe ; but ſet them at ſuch Diſtance, that their Branches 
may be clear of each other, and that the Air may circu- 


| late freely round their Heads. In Summer they ſhould 


be placed where the Winds are not violent, and to have 
the Morning and Evening Sun ; for if they are too much 
—_— — they will not thrive. The 

Situation for them is near ſome large Plantation of 
Trees, which will break the Force of the Winds, and 
ſcreen them from the violent Heat of the Sun. In ſuch 
a Situation they may remain until the Beginning of O#0- 
ber, or later, according as the Seaſon proves favourable ; 
for if they are carried into the Green-houſe early, and the 


Autumn ſhould prove warm, it will occaſion the Trees to 


make freſh Shoots, which will be weak and tender, and fo 


liable to periſh in Winter; and ſometimes it will occaſion 
the Flowering in Winter, which greatly weakens the Trees: 


trees. 


Y 
Of late Years there have been 


| of | theſe Trees 
planted againſt Walls, and Frames of 


laſs made to fix 


over them in Winter; and ſome few curious Perſons have 


planted theſe Trees in the full Ground, and have erected 
moveable Covers over theſe Trees itt Winter, which are 
ſo contrived as to be all taken away in Summer: where 
theſe have been well executed, the Trees have made great 
Progreſs in their Growth, and produced a much larger 
Quantity of Fruit, which have ripened fo well; as to be 
extremely for eating. If theſe are planted either 
againſt Walls with Deſign of training the Branches to the 
Walls, or in Borders at a ſmall Diſtance, fo as to train 
them up as Standards, there ſhould be a Contrivance of 
a Fire-place or two, in proportion to the h of the 
the Wall, 
to warm the Air in very cold Weather, otherwiſe it will 
be very difficult to preſerve the Trees ih very hard Win- 
ters alive; or, if they do live thro* the Winter, they will 


3 as not to be recovered 
ollowing Summer to a proper Strength for bearing; 
ſo that where-ever theſe Trees are intended to be placed 
_ againſt or near old Walls, the Flues ſhould be built up 


againſt the Front, allowing four Inches Thickneſs of the 
Brick-work, on each fide the Flues, obſerving to faſten 
this with Irons, at proper Diſtances, to ſecure it from 
ſeparating from the old Wall : the Manner of making 
theſe Flues is fully explained under the Article of Hot- 
walls, Where this Contrivance is made, there will be no 
Hazard of loſing the Trees, be the Winter ever ſo ſevere, 
with a little proper Care z whereas, if this is wanting, 
there will require great Care and Trouble to cover and un- 
cover the Glaſſes every Day, when there is any Sun; and 
they are uſually built, 
the Froſt will penetrate throꝰ the Walls in ſevere Winters; 
ſo that covering and ſecuring the Glaſſes of the Front 
will not be ſufficient to preſerve the Trees, be ir done 
— ** — Care: therefore the firſt Expence of 
e will ſave great Trouble and Charge, and be 
2 T Meth 8 , . = 
the Ground is wet, or of a ſtrong Clay, ſo as to 
detain the Moiſture, the Borders mould be Nite above 
the Level of the Ground, in proportion to the Situation 
of the Place; for where the Wet lies in Winter near the 


Surface, it will greatly prejudice, if not totally deſtroy 
the Trees, fo that Licher rubbih ſhould L 
two Feet thick, in the Bottom of the Border, to drain 
off the Wet; and the Earth ſhould be laid two and an 
balf or three Feet thick thereon for the Roots of the 
Trees : in theſe Borders there may be a few Roots of the 


Guernſey and Bell adonna Lilies pm. or any other Ex- 


otic bulbous-rooted Flowers, which do not grow high, 
or draw too much Nouriſhment from the Borders; and 
theſe, producing their Flowers in Autumn or Winter, 
will make a good Appearance, and will thrive much better 
than if kept in P 

The Management of the Orange-trees, in theſe Places, 
is nearly the ſame as hath been dire&ed for thoſe in Pots 
or Tubs, excepting that the Borders in theſe Places 
ſhould be dug, and refreſh'd with ſome very rottenDung, 
every Autumn. N N 5 


AURICULA MU RIS, or PiroskIL A; Mouſe- ear. 

This is a fort of Hawkweed with ſmall hairy Leaves, 
which are white underneath : the Plant trails upon the 
Ground, taking Root at the Joints, by which means it 
will ſoon ſpread over a large Compaſs of Ground. 
This is very common in England : it grows chiefly on 
dry barren Places, or upon old Walls; and is too often 


a troubleſome Weed in Graſs- plats in Gardens. 


AURICULA URSI [i. e. Bear's-ear; ſo called be- 
cauſe the Antients fanſied it reſembled the Ear of a Bear], 
Bear's-ear, or Auricula. „„ | 

JJ  _. WTR | 
I bath a perenitial Root: the Leaves are ſmootber and 
thicker than thoſe of the Primroſe : the Cup of the Flower 
is ſhorter, ſo that the Tube appears naked: the Flower is 


; ſhaped like a Funnel: the upper Part is expanded and di- 


vided into five Segments: this is ſucceeded by a globular 
Seed-veſſel, containing many ſmall Seeds. 


Dr. Liunæus has joined this Genus to the Primula veris 


of Tournefort, making this one Species under the Title of 


To enumerate the Diverſities of this Plant, would be 
almoſt endleſs and impoſſible z for every Year uces 
vaſt Quantities of new Flowers, differing in Shape, Size, 
or Colour of the Flowers; and alſo in the Leaves of 
theſe Plants there is as great a Variety, ſo that the ſkil 
ful Floriſt is oftentimes capable of diſtinguiſhing the par- 
ticular Sorts thereby. 3 TE 4 
But as it ſeldom happens, that ſuch of theſe Flowers 
as are at one time in great Efteem, continue to be regard- 
ed a few Years after (there being ſtill finer or larger 
Flowers uced from Seeds, which are what the Flo- 
riſts chiefly ſeck after), it would be needleſs to men- 
tion any of them : wherefore I ſhall proceed to give the 
Characters of a good Auricula. | „ 
1. The Stem of the Flower ſpould be lofty and ftrong: 
2. The Footftalk of the Flower ſhould be ſhort, that the 
Umbel may be regular and cloſe. NE 
3. The Pipe or Neck of each Flower ſbould be fhort, and 
the Flowers * and regularly ſpread, being no-ways in- 
clinable to cup | 


4: That the Colours are very bright, and well mixed. 
| 5. That the Eye of the Flower be large, round, and of «a 
good White, or Yellow; and that the Tube or Neck be not too 
All the Flowers of this Kind, that want any of the 
above-mentioned Properties, are now rejected by every 
good Floriſt ; for as the Varieties every Year increaſe from 
Seeds, ſo the bad ones are turn'd out to make room for 
their Betters; but in ſome People the Paſſion for new 
Flowers ſo much prevails, that, ſuppoſing the old Flower 
greatly preferable to a new one, if it is of their own raiſ- 
ing, the latter muſt take place of the old one. 
In order to obtain good Flowers from Seeds, you muſt 
make choice of the beſt Flowers you have; which ſhould 
be expoſed to the open Air, that they may have the Be- 
nefit of Showers; without which they ſeldom produce 
Seeds: the time of their Ripening is in June, which 
you will 3 know, by their Seed - veſſel _ to a 
rown 
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brown Colour, and opening: you muſt therefote be care. 
ful leſt the Seeds be ſcattetd out of the Veſſel; for it will 


not be all fit to gather at the ſame time. : 
The time for ſowing this Seed is commonly in Augaft ; 


but if it be ſown any time before Chriſtmas, it will be 


time enough. , | 

The beſt Soil for this Seed is good freſh light ſandy 
Mould, mix'd with very rotten Neat's-dung, or Tanners 
Bark: with this you ſhould fill your Pots, Boxes, or 


\ Baſkets, in which you intend to ſow your Seeds; and 


having levell'd the Surface of the Earth very ſmooth, ſow 
your Seeds thereon, covering it very lightly with rotten 
Willow-mould taken out of the Stems of decay*d hollow 
Willow-trees z then cover the Box, Sc. with a Net or 
Wire, to prevent the Cats, Fowls, &c. from ſcratching 
out, or burying your Seeds too deep; for whenever this 


happens, the Seeds will remain a Year in the Ground be- 
fore the Plants appear, if it ſhould grow at laſt; fo that 
many Perſons never cover theſe Seeds, but leave them up- 

on the Surface of the Earth, in the Boxes, for the Rain 


to waſh them into the Ground, which is often the beſt 


Method: let theſe Boxes, Sc. be placed fo as to receive 


half the Day's Sun, during the Winter- ſeaſon; but in 
the Beginning of March, remove them where they may 


| have only the Morning Sun till Ten of the Clock; for 
appear, which, 
if expoſed to one whole Day's Sun only, will be all de- 


your young Plants will now ſoon begin to 
ſtroyed. 


-During the Summer-ſeaſon, in dry Weather, often re- 
freſh them with Water; but never give them too great 


Quantities at once. In the Fuly following, your Plants 


will be large enough to tranſplant, at which time you 


muſt prepare a Bed, or Boxes, filled with the above- 
mention'd Soil, in which you may plant them about three 
Inches ſquare, and (if in Beds) you muſt ſhade them every 
Day, till they are thoroughly raoted, as alſo in very hot 


dry Weather; but if they are in Baſkets, or Boxes, they « 


may be removed to a ſhady Place. | 
When the ſeedling Auricula's are planted in Beds, there 
ſhould be ſome rotten Near's-dung laid about ten Inches 


under the Surface, and beaten down cloſe and ſmooth : 
this will prevent the Worms from drawing the young 


Plants out of the Earth, which they generally do where 


ſhould be laid about a 


Foot thick, which will intirely 
ting thro? it until the Plants are well eſtabliſh'd in the 


Beds; and the Roots of the Auricula's will ftrike down 


into the Dung by the Spring, which will make their 


Flowers ſtronger than uſual : theſe Beds ſhould be expoſed 
to the Eaſt, and fcreen'd from the South Sun. 


When you have taken all your Plants, which are now 


come up, out of your Boxes or Pots, level the Earth 


gently again; for it often happens, that ſome of the 
Seeds will lie in the Ground two Years before they ap- 
pear, eſpecially, if they were covered too deep when 


| ſown, a+ was before obſerved, £9 


The Spring following many of theſe Flowers will ſhew ; 
when you may ſelect ſuch of them as have good Pro- 
pertics, which ſhould be removed cach of them into a 


Pot oi the ſame prepared Earth, and preſerved until the 


next Seaſon, at which time you will be capable to form 
a Judgment ot the Goodneſs of the Flower; but thoſe 


that produce plain-colour'd or ſmall Flowers, ſhould 


be taken out, and — in Borders in the Out- parts of 
the Garden, to make a Shew, or gather for Noſegays, 
Sc. the others, which do not produce their Flowers the 
ſame Year, may be taken up, and tranſplanted into a 
freſh Bed, to remain till you ſee how they will prove. 
The Manner of propagatigg theſe Flowers when ob- 


rained, is from Off-iets, or Slips, taken from the old 


Roots in April, when the Flowers are in Bloom : theſe 
Off-ſers muſt be planted into ſmall Pots filled with the 
ſame Sort of Earth, as was before - directed for the Seed- 
lings; and, during the Summer: calon, ſhould be ſet in 
a ſhady Place, and muſt be often refreſhed with Water; 
but in the Winter ſhould be ſheltered from violent Rains: 
the Spring following, theſe young Plants will produce 
Flowers, tho* but weak: ſoon after they are paſt flower- 


ent the Worms get- 


upon the Ground; for, their Flowers 
Beauty is hid from us; whereas, when 


ing, you muſt put them into larger Pots, and the ſecond 
Year they will blow in Perfection. | _— 
But, in order to obtain a fine Bloom of theſe Flowers, 
you muſt obſerve the following Directions. 
Firſt, Preſerve your Plants from too much Wet in 


Winter, which often rots and {ſpoils them; but let them 


have as much free open Air as poſſible; nor ſhould they 
be too much expoſed to the Sun, which is apt to for- 
ward their budding for Flower too ſoon ; and the froſty 
Mornings, which often happen in Merch, do thereby 
deſtroy their Buds, if they are not protected therefrom. 

Secondly, In the Beginning of February, if the Wea- 
ther is mild, you muſt take off the upper Part of the 
Earth in the Auricula's Pots, as low as you can without 
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upon Shelves, we ſee them in a full View: i 
ation they may remain, until the Beauty of the! 

.is paſt; when they muſt be ſet abroad to receive 
Rains, and have open free Air, in order to obtain Seeds, 
which will fail, if they are kept too long under 8 


5 
4 


upon Papers, to prevent its growing mouldy, and let it 
remain in the Pods till the Seaſon for ſowing it. 


AURICULA URSI MYCONI. Vid: Verbaſcum. 


AXIS of 4 Plant. Axis is properly that round ſmooth 
Cylinder, about which a Wheel is turn'd ; whence, by 
way of Metaphor, that long, round, ſmooth Part, placed 
in the Centre in ſome Fruits, or Cat-tails, on Nut- trees, 
Se about which the other Parts are diſpoſed, may be 
call'd the Axis. The French call it Ame, Neyau, or 
Poinpon. | — 


AZEDARACH, The Bead-tree. 
The Charafers are; 

It bath pennated Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Aſh : the Flowers conſiſt of frue Leaves, which in 
form of a Roſe: in the Centre of the Flower is @ lang 
fimbriated Tube, containing the Style: the Fruit is roundiſb 
and fleſby, containing an hard furrow'd Nut; which is di- 
vided into. ve Cells, each containing an oblong broadiſh Seed. 
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De. Lianens bas changed the Name of this Plant to 
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Species are; e ee 

1. AzNDARAcRH. Dod. The Bead-tree. 5 

2. AZEDARACH ſemper-virens & florens. Tourn. The 
Bead-tree, which is always green and flowering. 

The firſt Sort is ted only by Seeds (which may 
be obtained from taly, Portugal, or Spain, where theſe 
Trees annually produce ripe Fruits in the Gardens where 
they are planted; for it is not an Inhabitant of either of 
thoſe Countries, but is brought from the Levant). The 
Seeds or Berries ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with good 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into an Hot · bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; where (if the Seeds are freſh) they will come 
up in about two Months time. When the Plants are 
come up, you ſhould water them frequently, and begin 


to let have a large Quantity of free Air, by raiſing 


the Glaſſes e Day; and, in July, you ſhould expoſe 
them to + AL. in a well-ſheltered Situation, that 
they may be before Winter. In October you 
ſhould remove the Pots into the Conſervatory, where they 
ſhould be 
free Air, when the Weather is open; for they don't 
— — with other Plants. During the 
Winter ſeaſon you muſt refreſh them gently with Water; 
but by no means 
much each time z 
not be in a Condition 
Moiſture. - 

In March 
the Secd-pots, and divide them 
them into a moderate Hot- 
mote their 


, their Leaves being fallen, they will 
to throw off a Superfluity of 


, Piping cach inw a 


ſhould not draw 


8 enn | 

122 —— a Week, until the Plants 

you muſt obſerve to plant them on 

a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, otherwiſe they will be 
liable to miſcarry in ſevere froſty Weather. 

I have been informed, that | 
Tree of this Kind in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London 
at Fulbam, which produced Flowers ſeveral Years; but 
this, with many other valuable Trees, which were grown 


to a conſiderable Height in the ſame Gardens, hath been ind 


long fince demoliſhed. 
There are at preſent no large Trees of this Kind in Exg- 


land, all thoſe which were planted in the open Air having 


been deſtroyed by the ſevere Winter in 1740. yet there 

are ſome, which were houſed, that have flowered ſince ; 

but I have never ſeen any ripe Seeds upon the Trees, tho 

the Fruit has ſometimes been formed, and grown pretty 

large but the Cold of the Autumn has cauſed them to drop 
ore 


they came to Maturi | 


The outſide Pulp of this Fruit is in ſome Countries eat, 


but I don't find it is much commended ; but the Nut is by 
the Monks (and other religious Perſons in Roman-catho- 
lie Countries) bored thro with an Awl, and ſtrung as 
Beads, with which they ſay their Pater-nofter, which has 
occalioned its being called the Bead- tree. 

The ſecond Sort is at preſent very rare in England, be- 
ing in very few Gardens: this is much tenderer than the 
common Sort, it being a Native in Ceylon: it is propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and, when the Plants are come up two or three 


placed near the Windows, that they may enjoy 
this too often, nor give them too 


following you may ſhake out your Plants from 


Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſmall 
Halfpeny Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them, until they have taken Root ; after which they 
muſt have Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, or the Bed in which they ſtand. In this 
Bed they may remain until Michaelmas, when the Pots 
mult be removed into the Stove, where they muſt have a 
moderate Share of Heat, and be often refreſhed with Wa- 
ter. The Spring following they muſt be removed into 
larger Pots; and, if they are plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their taking Root, it will greatly 
promote their Growth; but they ſhould not remain too 
long in this Bed, nor be too much drawn, which will 
weaken them. As the Summer advances, they ſhould 
be inured by degrees to bear the open Air, into which - 
they ſhould be removed in June, obſerving to place them 
where they may be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds, and not 
too.much expoſed to the Mid-day Sun. In this Situation 
they may remain till the Middle of September, if the Wea- 
ther is warm; otherwiſe they muſt be taken in ſooner, 
when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and managed 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, as was directed for the forego- 
ing Winter; and, as the Plants grow large, they will be 
more hardy, when a ſmall Share of Heat will preſerve 
them in Winter ; and, in Summer, they may be expoſed 
in a well-ſheltered Situation. With this Management 
— — ſometimes produce Flowers extremely well in this 

ntry. | 


AZEROLE, or L?AZAROLE. Vide Meſpilus. 


— ” 


Br i. e. a Berry, is a round Fruit, for the moſt 


part ſoft, and covered with a thin Skin, containing 
Seeds in a pulpy Subſtance; but, if it be harder, and co- 
vered with a thicker Skin, it is called Pomum, i. e. an 


f Appl 


_ BACCZ are ſmall roundiſh Fruits, that grow ſcatter- 

ing upon Trees and Shrubs ; and in that are diſtinguiſhed 

from ini, which are Berries hanging in Cluſters. 
BACCHARIS, Plowman's Spikenard, vulgo. 
The Empalement of the Flower is cylindrical and ſcaly, 


the Scales lying over each other like the Tiles upon an Houſe : 
the Flower is of the compound Kind, baving ſeveral Florets 


included in one common Cover: the Seeds bave a fimple 
Down fitting upon them. IR | 
The Species are; 


2. Bacenaxis foliis lanceolatis 
denticulo ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby Plowman's 
2 with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe upper Sides 
are ſawed. 

3. Baccnanis foliis obverſe ovatis, ſuperne emarginato- 
ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby Plowman's Spike- 
nard, with oval Leaves, whoſe upper Borders are ſawed: 
commonly called the Virginia Groundfſcl-tree. 

The Exgliſ Name of Plowman's Spikenard has been 
always applied to the Conyza major, or Gteater Fleabane; 
but ſince moſt of the modern Botaniſts have applied the 
Title of Barcharis to this Genus; I have added the old 
Engliſh Name to it, of Plowman's Spikenard, rather than 
leave it without an Engliſh Title. 

The firſt Sort was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is uſually kept by thoſe Perſons who are curious in 
collecting Exotics, tho there is little Beauty in the 
Flower: it grows to the Height of five or fix Feet, and is 
a manageable Shrub : it may be propagated by Cuttings, 
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being planted in a ſhady Border during any vf the dummer - 
months, or by Seeds ſown on a common Border in the 
Spring of the Year. Theſe Seeds generally well in 
this Country; and, if permitted to ſcatter on the Ground 
the Plants will come up the following Spring. This 
Shrub is pretty hardy, and will live abroadin mild Winters, 
if planted in a warm Situation; but it is uſually kept in 
Shelter in Winter, and placed abroad in Summer: it re- 
quires much Water in warm Weather. 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the firſt, and not 
ſo hardy; therefore this is always kept in Pots. and houſed 
in Winter: this may be propagated in the ſame manner 


as the firſt Sort. 


The third Sort is pretty common in the Nurſeries about 
London, where it is uſually called the Groundſel- tree: this 
is a Native of Virginia, and the other Places on the Con- 
tinent of America: this grows to be a Shrub of about ſeven 


; ted . . I ' 
Beds e — "he + taken Root; 


and, at Michaelmas, they will be fit to tranſplant where 


| they are to remain: this will live in the open Air, and ne- 


ver is injured by the Cold of our ordinary Winters; but 
ſevere Froſt will ſometimes deſtroy them. 


| 2. Number of Leaver, having ſometimes two, three, four, 
» Or . 


more Leaves, with a Calcar or Spur to the e 
theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by turbinated Veſſels, reſembling 


round, Pods, which, when ripe, upon the firſt Touch, burſt, and 


caſt forth ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are | 3 

I. BALSAMINA lutea, ffve Noli me langere. C. B. The 
yellow Balſamine, or Touch- me- not. | 

2. BaiSamina femina, flore purpureo. The Female 
Balſamine, with purple Flowers. | 

3. BAaLSAMINA femina, flore candido. H. L. The 
white Female Balſamine. 2 of 


4. Baisamina femina, flore rubro. H. L. The red 
Female Balſamine. 


5. BaiSamina femina, flore majore candido. Tourn. 
The large white-flowered Balſamine. 


6. BatSaMina famina, flore majore ſpecioſo. Tourn. 


The large ſpecious- flower d Female Balſamine. 


BACCIFEROUS [Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a Berry, 


| > Lat. I bear] is an Epithet added to the Names 
7 
om, , Lily of the Valley, Aſparagus, 
Butchers-broom, Nightſhade, Solomon's-ſeal, and many 


others. 


BALAUSTIA. ide Punica: 


BALLOTE [Banaull, fo called by Dioſcorides, and 
is reckoned among the Plants that were known to the An- 


tients; the Virtues of which Dioſcorides hath ſufficiently 


ſet forth: it is alſo called Herba Jaculatoria, becauſe it is 


for thoſe wounded with Darts], Stinking black Hore- 
nun . — | " the Ve- Lader, by the Name of the 


The CharaZers are; 
It hath Leaves like the Dead-nettle: the Flowers are 
produced in Bunches at the Foints of the Stalks, from the 


Pedicle of the Leaves, which bave one fingle Foot ſtall, and 


Band but on one Side of the Stalk : the Cup of the Flower 
it tubulous, and bath frve Angles, divided into froe Seg- 
ments at the Top: the Galea or Creſt of the Flower is 


bollow, and the Beard is cut into three Parts, the middle 


Part being broad, and ſhaped like an Heart: each Flower is 


| ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 


We have two Varieties of this Plant growing wild in 


England; which are, 


1. BaLLoTe. Matth. 825. Marrubium nigrum, five 
Ballote. J. B. The ſtinking black Horehound. 


2. BaLLoTE flore albo. Tourn. Stinking black Hore- 
hound, with white Flowers. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is common upon moſt dry Banks 


near London, and is ſeldom ſuffered to have a Place in 


Gardens: but this being a Plant ſometimes uſed in Phy- 
fic, I thought proper to mention it in this Place : it may 
be eaſily propagated by either Seeds or Roots; but is very 
apt to increaſe too faſt in a Garden. This is the common 
black Horehound of the Shops. The ſecond Sort is a 
* firſt, which is found ſometimes with the 


BALM. Jide Meliſſa. 
BALSAMINA, The Female Balſamine, or Balſa- 


mine. | 
The CharaFers are; 
It bath an anomalous Flower, which conſiſts of am un- 


| BALAUSTIUM & the Cup of the Flower of the 
3 the four laſt- mentioned Sorts are much tenderer, and muſt 


variegato. 


annual Plants we have, continuing a 


7. BaiSaMina femina, flore partim candido, partim 
pur pureo. The e and ee ried Balſamine. 

8. BALSAMINA fæmina, flore majore, elegant iſſime 3 
riegato. The large-flowered ſtriped Balſamine. 4 

9. BaiSauina femine, flore majore pleno, elegantiſſime 
Pda large-flowered ſtriped Balſamine, 
or e-flower. GE 

The firſt of theſe Species is preſerved in Gardens, for 
the Diverſion it affords, when the Seed veſſels are ripe, by 
deſiring 2 Perſons to them, who are ſur- 

to find, 


8 upon the firſt Touch, that the Pods fly to 
ieces in their Hands: this Plant is very hardy in 
to Cold; and, it is annual, yet, if ſuffered to caſt 
its Seeds, will come 


every Spring without any Care : 
it delights beſt in moiſt ſhad om wk. if it is not 
rooted out, it will multiply MN 

The other Sorts are co raiſed on Hot-beds in 
. and afterwards planted into Pots or Borders, 
to adorn Court - yards and Parterres. The ſecond, third, 
and fourth Sorts will come up in the common Ground, 
without any artificial Heat, and make ſtronger Plants than 
when raiſed in an Hot- bed, and ſtand longer in Flower; but 


be raiſed on an Hot· bed, and afterward planted in Pots, and 
ſet into a freſh Hot bed to bring them forward (eſpecially 
the laſt Sort), which otherwiſe will not flower ſoon | 
to produce ripe Seeds. There are two different Kinds of 
this large double-flowered Balſamine: one is brought from 
ſtrong —— 4 — 
apt to produce Plants, y begi 
boy 45 ill the End of the Summer, and then very often 
hath but ſmall Quantities of Flowers, and ſeldom pro- 
duces ripe Seeds in England. . | 
| The other Sort is brought from China, by the Name of 
Immortal Eagle-flower : this Plant produces large beau- 


tiful Flowers, in great Quantities; and is one of the fineſt 
long time in Flower 
(efpecially if ſheltered from the Violence of Wind and 
Rain, both of which are great Enemies to this Plant) : this 
Sort alſo ripens Seeds very well; but is apt to degenerate 
in a few Years with us to ſingle Flowers, and plain Co- 
lours, if great Care is not taken in ſaving the Seeds from the 
fineſt-ſtriped Flowers 

Theſe Plants muſt be taken great Care of while young, 
and in the Hot-bed, particularly to give them as much. 
free Air as poſſible, to prevent their running up too ſlen- 
der; nor muſt they have much Water, which often rots 
them at Bottom, near the Surface of the Ground. 

When you put theſe Plants into Pots, obſerve to chuſe 
ſuch as have clear ſpotted Stems, which always produce 
ſtriped Flowers, and thoſe with greeniſh Stems white 
Flowers, and the red Stems red Flowers : ſo that if you 
have Plants enough, you need only take the ſtriped ones; 
and in order to preſerve them from degenerating, you 
ſhould take off all ſingle or plain-coloured Flowers from 
your Plants, and not ſuffer them to ſeed ; by which means 
you will preſerve this beautiful Plant many Years longer 
than you otherways could. 

The Seeds of this beautiful Kind ſhould not be ſown 
till the Middle or latter End of March; for, if they are 
ſown too * and the Weather ſhould prove cold Ly 


AY 


are come up pretty ſtrong, a few of each may be potted, 
and 


riety. 


3 Caroliniana arboreſcens, pſeudoacacie The ſeventh and eighth Sorts may 
faliis. Baſtard Indigo Incolis. 
Baſtard Indigo, or Carolina Barba Jovis. 


3 A B A 
dark, as that a good Quantity of Air cannot be admitted 4. Barna Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, 
every Day to the Plants, they will draw up too weak fore ceruleo. Boerb. Ind. The African Jupiter's Beard, 
for their Stems to ſupport their Heads, when they are in with deep green Leaves, and blue Flowers. 8 
Flower; nor will the Plants produce near ſo many Flow- 5. BAR BA Jovis Gr eca, linariæ folio argenteo ampliori, 
ers, as when they have ſtrong Stems, and have a large flore/luteo par vo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Jupiter's Beard, with 
Share of Air. The . ſown the End of _— when a _—_ Toad-flax-leaf, and ſmall yellow Flowers. 
properl 1 ill flower by the Beginning of June, Bax NA Jovis Americana annua bumilis ramoſiſſima, 
and vil be early enough to produce ripe Seeds. floribus ſpicatis ceruleis, Dwarf annual 3 
Dr. Linnæus has changed the Name of this Genus to fer's Beard, with blue Flowers growing in a Spike. 
Impatiens. © 7. Barna Jovis Americana ſcandens, floribus caru- 
| leis, ab alis foliorum cong!obetis. Climbing American 

BALSAMITA, Coftus Hortorum, or Coſtmary. Jupiter's Beard, with blue Flowers coming out from 

The Characters are; the Wings of the Leaves. 

It hath @ diſcous Flower, compoſed of Florets, which 8. Barna Jovis Americana bumilis, rotundifolia & 
art Hermaphrodite have naked Heads, and are placed villoſa, fore vario. Houſt. Dwarf American Jupiter's 
on 6 ſmooth even Placenta: the Empalements of the Flow- Beard, with round hairy Leaves, and a variable Flower. 
ers are ſcaly : to theſe Notes may be added, The Flow- 9. BarBa Jovis Cretica fſruteſcens incaua, flore ſpicato 
ers growing on the Top of the Stalks, and the Leaves be- 


Pur pureo amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. Shrubby Jupiter's Beard 
ing intire. of Crete, with white Leaves, and large purple Flowers 
The Species are; 1 growing in a Spike. SE 5 

1. Bals Aurra major. Dod. The large Coſtmary 


nary. The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in many 
'2. BaiSamiTa foliis agerati.. Vaill. Mem. Acad. R. Gardens; the fecond is, at preſent, more rare with us; 
Scien. Coſtmary with Maudlin- leaves. the third Sort was rais'd from Seeds ſent from Carolina, 
3. BarisamiTa conjze folio, flore cernuo. Vaill. Mem. by Mr. Cateſiy; and is, by the Inhabitants, made into a 
Acad. R. S. Coſtmary with a Flea-bane-leaf. _ ..' Coarſe Sort of Indigo. This grows to a large Shrub, and 
be firſt Sort is ranked by Tournefort amongſt the Tan- will reſiſt the Cold, in the open Air, very well: it is alfo 
fees, under the Title of Tanacetum hortenſe, foliis & adoye a beautiful flowering Shrub, and, for Diverſity, merits a 
menthe. Inſt. R. H. and, by Caſpar Baubin, it is called, Place in Quarters of curious flowering Trees. This Plant 
 Mentha bortenfis corymbifera. By the intire Leaves, and will ſometimes produce ripe Seeds; by which means, it 
outward Face of the Plant, it has been removed from the may be ecalily propagated ; and will alſo take Root by lay- 
Tanſies; and, by its having a corymbiferous Flower, it ing down the Branches in the Spring; which, by the next 
is juſtly ſeparated from the Mints. Spring, will be fit to tranſplant out. It delights in a light 
This Plant was formerly in greater Requeſt than it is Soil, and. muſt have room to ſpread its Branches, which 
at preſent ; many People were fond of it in — with extend a conſiderable Diſtance from the Stem, ſo that it 
other Herbs; and its Uſe in Medicine is, at preſent, but grows very irregular. This Tree is very ſubject to ſplit, 
ſmall : however, as it hath been an old Garden-herb, I if expos'd to ſtrong Winds. E es 1 
thought proper to mention it in this Place. Dr. Linnæus has made a new Genus of this Plant, and 
This Plane increaſes very faſt at the Root, and will has 


| given it the Title of Amorpha ; and the firſt Species 
gro in almoſt any Soil or Situation: therefore, whoever he places 


es with the Vulneraria, or Ladies-finger ; and has 
hath a mind to propagate it, need only plant a few Slips given the Title of Authhyllis to the Genus. The fourth 
in the Spring or Autumn, in any common Border, and Sort he has made of a new Genus, under the Title of 
they will ſoon be furniſh*d with. enough of it. | Pſoralea. The ſecond Sort he has made a Cytiſus ; ſo 
The ſecond and third Sorts are very low annual Plants: that he has deſtroyed this Genus intirely. 
the Seeds of both theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in the Be- The fourth Sort may be preſerv'd, with the firſt and 
ginning of April, on a Bed of light Earth; and, if the ſecond, in a common Green-houſe : they are not very 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt have frequent Water- tender, but require much free Air in good Weather, and 
ings, otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow: When the Plants frequent Waterings. They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown an an Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
placed in a warm Situation, and frequently watered ; tranſplanted into Pots of good light Earth (but not over- 
where they will ripen their Seeds in Auguſt; which ſhould dung d), and hous'd in Winter, with Myrtles, &c. and 
be gathered as ſoon as it is ripe; for it ſoon ſcatters. The have a good Effect in adding to the Diverſity of the Green- 
Flowers of the ſecond Sort turn downward as they begin houſe. Theſe Plants will ſometimes take Root from Cur- 
to decay, and continue in this Poſition till their Seeds are tings ; but, as tis difficult to obtain Plants this way, and 
perfected; when . their Heads again, to ſcatter the Seeds ſometimes ripen very well with us, I would re- 
their Seeds. I have frequently had the Seeds of this Sort commend the raiſing them that way, as the moſt ſure and 
remain in the Ground two or three Years z and, after- expeditious. „ : 
ward, the Plants have come up very well. There is little The fifth and ninth Sorts are Natives in the Archipe- 
Beauty in theſe Plants; but they are preſerved for Va- lago: the Seeds of theſe were brought by Dr. Tourne- 
| | 5 1 — to the Royal Garden at Paris, from whence they 
Aue been diſtributed to ſeveral of the European Gardens: 
theſe may be propagated in the ſame manner as the firſt 


BAMIA MOSCHATA. vide Kermia. 


| Sort, and require the ſame Culture; but the Seeds of 
BANANA. Vide Muſa. theſe Sorts are rarely perfected in England. 
| The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant, which was diſcovered 
BARBA CAPRE. Vide Ulmaria. 


by Dr. William Houſtoun at Campechy. This is only pro- 

| | |  pagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown very early in the 

BARBA JOVIS, Jupiters Beard, or Silver-buſh. Spring on a good Hot-bed ; and, when the Plants are 
The Chara#ers are; 


come up two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplant- 
It hath pennated or winged Leaves; the Flowers are 


il ed into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
Papilionaceous, and are ſucceeded by ſhort oval Pads; in 


' plunged into an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to 
which is, for the moſt part, contained one roundiſb Seed. water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
The Species are; which time, they ſhould have Air and Water in propor- 

I. BA RBA Jovis, pulcbre lucens. J. B. The Silver- tion to the Heat of the Seaſon. In Juby theſe Plants will 

ſh, vulgo. flower; and if the Plants are preſerved either in the Stove, 

2. BanBA Jovis Hiſpanica incana, flore Iuteo. Tourn. or under Glaſſes, they will perfect their Sceds in Septem- 
Spaniſh Jupiters Beard. ber ; and ſoon after they will decay. | . 

3. BarBa Jovi: be propagated from 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown as hath been directed for the 
ſixth ; but theſe are abiding Plants, which muſt be placed 
© 2 | 


Wm ? 
7 


Rand. Act. Phil. N. 407. 


in the Stove amongſt other American Plants, and will pro- 
duce their Flowers every Lear; but they ſeldom pro- 
duce Seeds in Europe. | | 


BARBAREA, or Winter-creſs. Vide Siſymbrium. 
BARDANA, Burdock. Yide Lappa. | 


BARLERIA. 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Fa- 
ther Plumier, in Honour of Jacobus Barelier, of Paris, 
who was a famous Botaniſt. We have no Engliſo Name 
for it ; but the Inhabitants of the Iſland of Jamaica call 
it Snap- dragon. 

The Characters = 1 * 

I bath à perſonated Flower, con one Leap ; 

wheſe e Lip n is vals 1 bus the under is rodded 
into three Parts : from whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal 
in the Hinder-part of the Flower, which afterward be- 
comes a quadrangular-oblong membranaceous Fruit, with 
one Capſule, in which are lodged flat roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are; 5 

1. BarLERIA ſolani folio, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Barleria with a Nightſhade-leaf, and a ſcarlet 
Flower. | 4 
2. BaRLERIA aculeata, ſolani folio anguſtiore, flore cæ- 
ruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Barleria with a narrow 
Nightſhade-leaf, and a blue Flower. N 
The firſt of theſe Plants is common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of the Ve- Indies 3 but, at pre- 
ſent, ding frog wag, =p It grows to the Height 
of three or four Feet, and divides' into many ſlender 
Branches, which are hoary. On the Top of the Branches 
come out the Flowers ; which are of a fine red Colour, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the Antirrhinum, or Calves- 
| ſnout : theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by quadrangular Seed- 
veſſels, which are about an Inch long, and contain a 
great Number of flat brown Seeds. Theſe Seeds, when 
ripe, are caſt out with Violence, on their Veſſels being 


The fecond Sort is leſs common in Jamaica than the 
firſt ; but it grows in great Plenty on ſome of the French 
Iſlands in America. This ariſcs not above two Feet high; 
the Leaves are narrower than thoſe of the former Sort, and 
the Flowers are of a fine blue Colour. 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are very fugacious, ſel- 
dom continuing open half a Day: they commonly ap- 
pear in the Morning; but when the Sun grows ſtrong, 
they are ſoon cloſed, or fall away, ſo that there is little 
Beauty in them; and the Seeds, when ripe, upon touch- 
ing of the Pods, are thrown out with great Elaſticity : 


therefore there muſt be Caution uſed in the gathering of 


them. | b 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a good Hot bed, in the Spring; and the 
Plants muſt be preſerved in the Bark- ſtove; for if they 
are cxpoſed to the open Air in Summer, they will never 
produce either Flowers or Seeds ; and the firſt Cold of Au- 
tumn will deſtroy the Plants: but when they are placed 
in the Tan- bed, they ſhould have a large Share of Air in 
warm Weather, otherwiſe they are ſubject to draw up 
_ weai,, and appear of a ſickly Complexion. 

Dr. Linnæus has joined theſe Plants to his Genus of 
Ruellia; and has applied the Title of this Genus to a 
Plant which has been known in the European Gardens 
by the Malabar Name Coletta - veetla. | 


BAROME TER [of Bag:ueiror, of Ba, a Weight 
or Burden, and ure, a Meaſure], is an Inſtrument or 
Machine for meaſuring the Weight of the Atmoſphere, 
or the minute Variation of the Weight or Preſſure of the 
incumbent Air, in order to determinate the Changes of 
Weather. | 
This Machine is founded on the Torricellian Experi- 
ment, ſo call'd, from the Inventor Torricellius. 
It eonſiſts of a long Tube of Glaſs, hermetically ſealed 
at one End; and, being fill'd with Quickſilver, is inverted 
ſo as to have one End of it immerg'd in a Baſon of ſtag- 
nant Quickſilver, and the other hermetically ſeal'd, which 


holds long 


i eager 40 ths as of tp amd Ab; cn 
which open End (after ſuch Immerſion) the Quickſilver 
in the Tube being ſuffer d to run as much as it will into 
the ſtagnant Quickſilver, in which that Mouth or open 
End is immers'd, there is wont to remain a Cylinder of 
Quickſilver ſuſpended in the Tube, about twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine, or thirty Inches high, meaſuring from the 
Surface of the I ver perpendicularly ; but 
more or leſs within ſuch Limits, according as the Weight 
ike of the - incumbent on the external ſtagnant 
ickſilver expos'd to it, is greater or leſſer, leaving the 
upper Part of the Tube void, or, at leaſt, empty of com- 
mon Air. 
The Phænomena of the Barometer are various, and 
* for them, by ſeveral Authors, as va- 
rious; nor is the Uſe of it, in predifling the Weather, yet 
perfectly aſcertain'd. : 
The greateſt Height the Mercury has been known to 
ſtand at London, is thirty Inches three-eighths; and its 
leaſt, twenty-eight Inches : and though, as Mr. Boyle ob- 


| ſerves, the Phænomena of the Barometer are ſo very pre- 


carious, that it is very difficult to form any general Rules. 
about the Riſe and Fall thereof, ſince in that which ſeems 
to hold moſt univerſally, viz. That when the high Winds 
blow, the Mercury is the lower, they ſometimes fail; yet 
— Love O08 OY Ip ee 
Dr. Halley obſerves, that in calm Weather, when the 
Air is inclin'd to rain, the Mercury is continually low ; 
in ſerene good ſettled Weather, high. 2 
That on great Wings, tho* unaccompany d with Rain, 
the Mercury is loweſt of all, with regard to the Paine of 
the Compaſs the Wind blows on ; that, ceteris peribus, 
the greateſt Heights of the Mercury are on Eaſterly and 
North-eaſterly Winds; that after great Storms of Wind, 
when the Mercury has been low, it riſes again very faſt. 
That in calm frofty Weather it ſtands hi I 
That the more Northerly Places find greater Alter- 
ations than the more Southern; and that within the Tro- 
ics, and near them, there is little or no Variation of the 
ercury at all. | | 
Dr. Beal obſerves, That, ceteris paribus, the Mercury 
is higher in cold Weather than in warm; and 
higher at Morning and Evening than at Mid-day. 
That the Mercury is higher in ſettled and fair Wea- 
ther, than either a little before, or after, or in the Rain 
and that it generally deſcends lower after Rain, than it was 
before it: if it chance to riſe higher after Rain, it is ge- 
nerally followed by a ſettled Serenity. 1 
That there are frequently great Changes in the Air, 
without any perceptible Alterations in the Barometer. 
As to the Predictions from the Barometer, Dr. Halley 


has | 
ng of the Mercury forebodes fair Weather 


found, 
That the riſi 
after foul ; and an Eaſterly or North- eaſterly Wind. 
That the Falling of the Mercury portends Southerly or 
hat a _— or ſtormy Winds, or both. 
at in a Storm Mercury beginning to riſe, is a 
pretty ſure Sign, that it begins to abate. 1 
Mr. Patrick obſerves, That the Falling of the M 
in hot Weather preſages Thunder: that when foul Wea- 
ther happens after the Fall. of the Mercury, it ſeldom 
: and the ſame is obſerv'd, if fair Weather ſuc- 
ceeds preſently after its Riſe. 

Dr. Halley alſo obſerves, as we have mention'd, That 
within the Tropics, and near them, there is very little or 
no Variation of the Height of the Mercury at 

Hence Mr. Pointer conceives, That the principal Cauſe 
of the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury, is from the variable 
Winds which are found in the Temperate Zones, and 
whoſe great Unconſtancy here in England is moſt noto- 
rious. | 

A ſecond Cauſe he takes to be, the uncertain Exhalation 

and Perſpiration of the Vapours lodging in the Air, 

whereby it coraes to be at one time much more crouded 
than at another, and conſequently heavier : but this latter, 
in a great meaſure, depends upon the former. 

And, from theſe Principles, he endeavours to explain 
the ſeveral Phænomena of the Barometer. 


1. The 


3 ITT. 
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„being low, inclines it to Nun; be- 


Air being light, the Vapours are no longer 


ing become ſpecifically heavier than 


ey are floated; ſo that they de- 


ing from the Place where the Barometer 
hereby the Air of that Place is carried both 
from it z and, conſequently, the incumbent Cylinder 
of Air is diminiſh'd.; and accordingly the Mercury (inks. 
As for inſtance, if in the German 
Gale of Weſterly Wind, and, at the fame time, an Eaſt- 
erly Wind in the Irifþ Sea; or if, in France, it ſhould 
blow a N Wind, and, in Scotland, a Southerly, it 
muſt be granted, that that Part of the Atmoſphere im- 
pendent over England would thereby be exhauſted and at- 
tenuated, and the Mercury would ſubſide ; and the Va- 
pours which before floated in thoſe Parts of the Air, of 
equal Gravity with themſelves, would fink to the Earth. 
2. The Height of the Barometer is occaſion'd 


by two contrary Winds blowing towards the Place of Ob- 


ſervation, whereby the Air of other Places is brought 
thither, and accumulated : fo that the incumbent Cylin- 
der of Air being increas'd both in Height and Weight, 
the Mercury muſt needs riſe, and ſtand 
high, as as the Winds continue fo to blow; and then 


4. The Mercury ſtands the higheſt upon an Eaſterly, 
or North-eaſterly Wind; becauſe, in the grea 


Ocean, on this Side the thirty-fifth Degree of North La- 
titude, the Weſterly and South-weſterly Winds blow al- 
moſt always Trade: ſo that whenever here the Winds 
come up at Eaſt and North-eaſt, tis ſure to be check'd by 
a contrary Gale as ſoon as it reaches the Ocean : wherefore, 
according to what is made out in the ſecond Remark, the 
Air muſt needs be heap'd over this Iſland ; and, conſe- 


quently, the Me muſt ſtand high, as often as theſe 
Winds blow. Aſo Wy 3 


This holds true in this Country; but is not a gene- 
ral Rule for others, where the Winds are under different 
Circumſtances: and he ſays, he has often ſeen the Mer- 
cury here as low as twenty- nine Inches upon an Eaſterly 
Wind; but then it blew excceding hard, and ſo comes to 


be accounted for by what was obſerv d upon the third 
| Remark, 


5. In calm froſty Weather, the Mercury generally 
ſtands high; becauſe, as he conceives, it ſeldom freezes 
but when the Winds come out of the Northern or North- 
eaſtern z or, at leaſt, unleſs thoſe Winds blow at 
no great Dj off. 

For the Northern Parts of Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and all that Tract, from whence North- 
eaſtern Winds come, are ſubje& to almoſt continual Froſt 
all the Winter, and thereby the lower Air is very much 
condens'd ; and, in that State, is brought hitherward by 
thoſe Winds ; and, being accumulated by the Oppoſition 


« 


wards the Earth, and, in their Fall, meeting with - 
Parti 


it ſhould blow-a 


5 bs N the Yap Is are better 


ing nearly 


Sun's breaking out 
' obvious, becauſe the Air is lightened 
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of the Weſterly Wind blowing in the Ocean, the Mercu- 

ry mult needs be preſs d to a more than ordinary Height; 

and, as a concurring Cauſe, the ſhrinking of the lower 

Parts of the Air into leſſer Room, by Cold, muſt needs 

cauſe a Deſcent of the upper Parts of the Atmoſphere, to 

2 the Cavity made by this Contraction to an Equi- 
ium. 

6. After great Storms of Wind, when the Mercury has 
been very low, it generally riſes again very faſt : he ſays, 
he once obſerv'd it to riſe an Inch and an half in leſs than 
ma after a long-continued Storm of South-weſt 


The Reaſon is, becauſe the Air being much rare- 
fy'd by the great Evacuations that ſuch continued Storms 
make thereof, the neighbouring Air runs in more ſwiftly, 
to bring it to an Equilibrium ; as we fee Water runs the 
faſter for having a great Declivity. : 

7- The Variations are greater in the more Northerly 
Places; as at Stockbolm greater than at Paris [compar'd 
by Mr. Paſchal] ; becauſe the more Northerly Parts have 
uſually greater Storms of Wind than the more Southerly, 
whereby the Mercury ſhould fink lower in that Extreme; 
and then the Northerly Winds bringing the condens'd and 
ponderous Air from the Neighbourhood of the Pole, and 
that again being check*d by a Southerly Wind, at no great 
Diſtance, and fo heap*'d up, muſt, of Neceſſity, make 
the Mercury, in ſuch caſe, ſtand higher in the other Ex- 

8. This Remark, That there is little or no Variation 
near the Equinoctial, does, above all others, confirm the 
Hypotheſis of the variable Winds being the Cauſe of theſe 
Variations of the Height of the Mercury; for, in the Places 
above-named, there is always an caſy Gale of Wind, blow- 
| upon the fame Point; viz. E. N. E. at Bar- 
ados; and E. S. E. at St. Helena; ſo that there being 
no contrary Currents of the Air to exhauſt or accumulate 


it, the Atmoſphere continues much in the ſame State. 


However, _ Hurricanes (the moſt violent of Storms), 
the Mercury has been obſerved very low ; but this bur 
once in two or three Years; and it ſoon recovers its ſet- 
tled State, of about twenty-nine Inches and an half. 
Dr. Wallis alſo made the following Obſervations on the 
Barometer : Wor | 
That in thick foggy Weather he found his Quickſilver 
to 2 which he aſcrib'd to the Heavineſs of the Vapours 
in the Air. 5 | 2 
That in Sunſhiny Weather it roſe, and, commonly, the 
clearer, the more; and this, he thought, might be im- 
puted partly to the Vapours rais d by the Sun, and make- 
ing the Air heavier, increaſing the elaſtic or ſpringy Power 
of the Air : which latter, he rather adds, becauſe he had 
ſometimes obſerv*d in Sunſhiny Weather, when Clouds 
had come for ſome conſiderable time, as ſuppoſe an Hour 
or two, the Quickſilver has fallen; and then, upon the 
again, it has riſen as before. 
In rainy Weather it uſes to fall ; the Reaſon of which is 
| by ſo much as falls By 
in ſnowy Weather likewiſe z but not ſo much as in Rains: 
and he had ſometimes obſerv d it, upon an Hoar-froſt fall- 
ing in the Night. 

In windy Weather he found it generally to fall, and that 
more univerſally, and more diſcernibly, than upon Rain; 
which he attributed to the Winds moving collaterally, and 
thereby not ſuffering it to preſs ſo much directly down- 
wards (the like of which we ſee in ſwimming, &c.); and 


that he had never found it lower than in high Winds. 


That he had divers times, upon diſcerning his Quick- 
filver to fall, without any viſible Cauſe at home, look'd 
abroad, and found (by the Appearance of broken Clouds, 


or otherwiſe) that it had rained not far off, though not 


with him; whereupon the Air being then lightened, the 
heavier Air with them, where it rained not, might have, 
in part, diſcharged itſelf on that lighter. 

Dr. Liſter's Obſervations on the Barometer are as fol- 
low : 

In England, in a violent Storm, or when the Quick- 
filver is at the very loweſt, it then viſibly breaks, and 
emits ſmall Particles (as he informs us he had more than 
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bringing together, or accumulati 


B A 


once obſerved); which Diſorder he looks upon as a kind 


of fretting 3 and, conſequently, at all times of its De- 


ſcent, it is, more or leſs, upon the Fret. 


In this Diſorder of the Quickſilver, he imagines it to 


have its Parts contrafted ; becauſe the Quickſilver then 
emits freſh Particles of Air into the Tube, which in- 
creaſing the Bulk of the Air, and, conſequentliy, its Ela- 
ſticity, the Quickſilver is neceſſarily depreſſed thereby. 
And that much Air is mixed with it, appears Irom 
the Application of an heated Iron to the Tube, as 1s 


practiſed in the purging of it that way. 


Now, when the Quickſilver riſes in the Tube (which 
it certainly does both in hot and froſty Weather), it 


may then be ſaid to be in a natural State, free, open, and 


expanded like itſelf z which it ſeems it ever is within the 
Tropics, and with us only in very hot, and very froſty 
Weather. be” | | 4 

But, when it deſcends, it is then contracted, and, as it 


were, convulſed, and drawn together; as it moſtly is in 


our Climate of England, and, more or leſs (as we gueſs), 
in all Places on this Side the Tropics. 3 | 

Which Contraction plainly ap from the concave 
Figure of both Surfaces, not only in that of the Quick- 


filver in the Tube, but alſo, if well obſerved, in that 


which ſtagnates in the Pot or Diſh itſelf. | 
The Difficulty ſeems to lie in reconciling the ſame 


Effect of the Quickſilver's riſing in the Tube, from 


ſuch ſeemingly different Cauſes, as great Heat, and in- 
tenſe Froſt : and thoſe who ſhall aſſent in one Particular, 


and grant that Warmth is a probable Cauſe of its Reſti- 


tution to its Nature, will yet be at a Stand how to 
imagine, that great Froſt ſhould likewiſe bring the Quick- 
filver nearer to its own Nature too. | 

To which he anſwers, that Salts liquified will co- 
agulate or cryſtallize, i. e. will return to their own 
Natures, both in Cold, and in Heat; and, therefore, 
though moſt Men practiſe the ſetting them in a cool 
Cellar for that Purpoſe, yet ſome (as Zwelfer) adviſe, 


as the beſt Means to have them ſpeedily and fairly cry- 


ſtallized, to keep them conſtantly in Balnes. 
Thus alſo the Lympha of the Blood becomes a Jelly, 
if it be ſet in a cool Place; and the ſame is inſpiſſated 
in like manner by Warmth. . EN 

This Account of Dr. Lifter's, however ingenious, is 
objected againſt, as coming far ſhort of accounting for 


the Phenomena of the Barometer; and that, in ſome 
_ reſpects, it contradicts them. 


The Changes of the Weight of the Atmoſphere muſt 
be laid down as the Cauſe of thoſe in the Barometer ; 
but then whence thoſe Alterations ariſe in the Atmo- 
ſphere, will be no eaſy Matter to determine. | 

It is probable the Winds which are driven this or that 
Way, may have a great Share; and the Vapours and 
Exhalations ariſing from the Earth; alfo the Changes of 
the Air in the neighbouring Regions ; and alſo the Flux 
and Reflux occaſioned in the Air by the Moon. 

Dr. Halley is of Opinion, the Winds and Exhalations 
are ſufficient ; and cn their footing, gives a very pro- 
bable Rationale of the Barometer, the Subſtance of which 
is to the Purpoſe following: | „ 

1. The Winds muſt neceſſarily alter the Weight of 
the Air in any particular Country; and that either by 
ting, a greater Quantity of 


Air, and fo loading the Atmoſphere of any Place, which 


will be the Caſe, as often as two Winds blow at the 
ſame time, from oppoſite Points towards the ſame Point; 
or by ſweeping away Part of the Air, and removing 
ſome of the Load, give room for the Atmoſphere to 
expand itſelf, which will be the Caſe, when two Winds 
blow at the ſame time, and from the ſame Point, oppo- 
ſite Ways; or, in the laſt Place, by cutting of the per- 
pendicular Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, which happens 
as often as any ſingle Wind blows briſkly any Way; it 
being found, by Experiment, that a ſtrong Blaſt of 
Wind, even made by Art, will render the Atmoſphere 
lighter ; and accordingly the Mercury in a Tube, under 
which it paſſes, as well as in another at a Diſtance from 
it, ſubſides conſiderably. | 


ſomewhat leſs clear, 


could not. k 


2. The cold nitrous Particles, and even Air itſelf 
condenſed in the Northern Parts, and driven elſewhere, 
muſt load the Atmoſphere, and increaſe its Preſſure, 

3. Dry heavy Exhalations from the Earth muſt in- 
creaſe the Weight of the Atmoſphere, and heighten its. 


elaſtic Force, as the ſpecific Gravity of Menftruums are 
found to be increaſed by diſſolved Salts and Metals. 
4. The Air being rendered heavier from theſe and 
the like Cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the 
Vapours, which, being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, 
and ſwimming every-where equally throughout it, make 
the Weather Ban Nr fair. * y IP! on 
Again, the Air being made lighter from the contrary 
Cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the Vapours, where- 
with it is replete : theſe, therefore, precipitating, are 
gathered into Clouds, and thoſe in their Progret co- 
aleſce into Drops of Rain. t!!! 
Theſe things being obſerved, it appears pretty evi- 
dent, that the Ke Cauſes which increaſe the Weight of 
the Air, and make it more able to ſupport the Mercury 
in the Barometer, make likewiſe a ſerene Sky, and a dry 
Seaſon; and the fame Cauſes which render the Air 
lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the Mercury, alſo gene- 


el Pale ff bright and tranſparent, and affords an 


Secondly, When the Air is heavier, and the Mercury 
ſtands higher in the Tube, the Weather is calm, 
by reaſon the Vapours are di- 
every-where equally; if any Clouds now appear, 
are very high, and move ſlowly ; and when the 
Air is heavieſt of all, the Earth is frequently found en- 
veloped in pretty thick Clouds, which appear to be 
formed out of the groffer Exhalations, and which. the 
Air is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter Atmoſphere 


ſ 


Thirdly, Hence it is, that with us the Mercury ſtands 
higheſt in the coldeſt Seaſons, and when the Wind blows 
from the North, and North-eaſt Corners: for in that 
caſe there are two Winds blowing towards us at the ſame 
time, and from oppoſite Corners, there being a conſtant 
Weſt Wind found in the Atlantic Ocean, in a Latitude 
that correſponds to ours. To this it may be added, that 
the cold condenſed Air of the Northern Parts is brought 


hither in a North Wind. 


Fourthly, Hence, in the Northern Regions, the Vari- 
ation of the Mercury is more ſenſible, than in the Southern 
ones z the Winds being found more ſtrong, more fre- 
quent, more various, and more oppoſite to each other, 
in the former, than in the latter. | 

Laſtly, Hence it is, that between the Tropics, the 
Variation of the Mercury is ſcarce ſenſible, the Winds 
there being extremely gentle, and uſually blowing the 
ſame Way. mol he. 


Now this Account, however well adapted to many 
of the particular Caſes of the Barometer ; yet comes ſhort 
of ſome of the moſt principal, and the moſt obvious 
ones; and is, beſides, liable to ſeveral Objections. 

For, Furſt, If the Wind was the ſole Agent in effect- 
ing theſe Alterations, we ſhould have no Alteration with- 
out a ſenſible Wind, nor any Wind without ſome Alter- 
ation of the Mercury; both which are contrary to Ex- 
perience. | | 

Secondly, If two Winds be ſuppoſed blowing from 
the ſame Place, viz. London, oppoſite Ways, viz. N. E. 
and S. W. there will be two others blowing from op- 
polite Points, viz. N. W. and S. E. to the ſame 
Place; which two laſt will balance the firſt, and bring 
as much Air towards the Point, as the others ſwept from 
it. Or thus; in proportion as the Air is carried off 
N.E. and S. W. the adjacent Air will croud in from 
the other Points, and form a couple of new Currents in 
the Direction N. W. and S. E. to fill up the W 
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this Hypocheſis; for ſuppoſe two 
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B A 
Million floating in any Part of the Atmoſ here, over any 
determinate Portion 95 the Globe; as <4 Inſtance, Fate | 
AB; if the upper Veſicles be condens'd by the Cold of 
| the upper Regions, their ſpecific Gravity will be increas'd, 
and they will deſcend ; the orrizontal Claſs, 1, v. g. to 
2,,2 to 3, Sc. where meeting with other Veſicles, not 
yet precipitated, they will coaleſce, or run into larger 
Veſicles, by the known Laws of Attraction. 8 
4 Or, 15 we other _ Fn have . act, let it 
Arxive norizontally, or obliquely: in the former Caſe, 
fall in ſeveral Parts of the Globe; fo that the Veſicles, Claſs 8, wi againſt 9; 
_— be Alteration in the abſolute Weight of the phe n e + nk rs 


Mercury. _ 
Laſtly, Setting 


inft 10, Sc. or the obli n 
' Atmoſphere, that accounts for the Riſe and Fall of the = * oblique Claſs A 7 driven 


againſt 5, 8 againſt 4, Se. | 
By this means likewiſe will the Particles coaleſce; and 
form new and larger Veſicles, as before; ſo that their 

Number, which before was a Million, will, now be re- 
duced, v. g. to an Hundred thouſand : but by the ſame 


contrary Winds ſweep- Coalition, whereby their Number is dimio; 2 
Air from over London, it is known, but few wm Number is diminiſhed, their 


ing the £ | ſpecific Gravity is increaſed, i. e. they come 
Winds, if any, reach above a Mile high ; all, therefore, Sore Mattet in the fame Space, or — * * 
can do, will be to cut off a certain Part of the Co- face, as may eaſily be proved by Principles of Geo- 
of the Air over London: if the Conſequence _ metry. | ee 1 
is be the Fall of the Mercury, yet there is no ap- For, in 4ugienting the Maſs of any homogeneous 
for the Rains following it: the Vapours Body, the Increaſe of the Surface does not keep pace 
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be let lower, but it. will only be till they 


5 
5 


e | If then the Diameter of a Veſicle be 4, and its Sur- 

has endeavoured to ſupply the Defects of face and Maſs 24; after Coalition, if its Diameter be 6, 
ſis, with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, irs Surface or Bulk will be 54, and its ſolid Content 81. 
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In their Deſcent, as they ariſe at denſer Parts of the 
Atmoſphere, v. g. at 4, 5, Fc. their Maſs and Surface 
again will be increaſed by new Coalitions ; and thus, by 
1 n : . S conſtant freſh Acceſſions, more than equal to the con- 
follows from that in Hydroſtatics, that Fluigs grav:- ſtant Reſiſtances, they will be enabled to -purſue their 
tate according to their perpendicular Altitudes. Journey through all the Stages of the Air, till they reach 
But however, if this Principle of M. Leibnitz were the Earth; their Maſſes exceedingly magnified, and in 
with Dr. Halley's ; nor would it account for the Pheno- Now that the Vapours are got down, let us conſider 
mena more than the other. 8 | how the Barometer muſt have been affected in their Paſſ- 
For ſuppoſing the Vapouts, by condenſed; to age. 
be put in Motion downward; and ſo cealing to gravitate from the Action of the Cold, or of the Wind, they all 
with the Atmoſphere, they will therefore fall till they ABCD, 
reach a Part of the Atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific Gra- all gravitated towards the Centre E. oy 
vity with themſelves; and there they will hang as before: Here now each reſpectively reſiding in a Part of 
if the Mercury falls, it will be only during the Time of dium, of the fame ſpecific Gravity with itſelf, will 
that Deſcent : for theſe once fix d, the former Gravity is as much of its Weight as is equal to that of a Part of 
retriev'd ; or, were it not retriev'd, yet no Rain would the Medium of the fame Bulk with itſelf, i. e. each will 
enſue the Fall of the Mercur. loſe its Weight. | | 5 
order to account for theſe Variations of the Phenz- But then, whatever Weight each loſes, it communi- 
mena of the Barometer, Mr. Chambers advances what fol- cates to the Medium, which now preſſes on the Surface 


lows : Suppoſe an Number of watery Vehicles, v. g. a of the Earth A B, with its own Weight, and that of its 


| 
j 


. For v 2 
ther it be equal with itz or heavier or lighter than 


Fluid, whether it be at Reſt or in Motion, it 
the Fluid a Weight of an equal Bulk of the Fluid; 


8 & 


-- 


Veſicles conjoint] 
Suppoſe then this united Preſſure keeps up the Mer- 
in the Barometer, at thirty Inches; by the Coali- 


tion of the Veſicles from the Cauſes aforeſaid, their Sur- 
faces, and, conſequently, their Friction, are leſſened; 
they will therefore communicate leſs of their Weight 
to the Air, i. e. leſs than the Whole; and, conſequently, 
will deſcend with the Exceſs, i. e. with a Velocity equal 
to the Remainder, as before obſerved. e 
Now, as the Veſicles can act no otherwiſe upon the 
Surface of the Earth LN of the 
interjacent Air, in proportion as their Action on the 
Medium is leſs, their Action on the Earth will be the 
A a Ie 


It is alſo evident, 28 
muſt be leſs preſſed t ore; proportior 
| as the Veſicles reſerve more of their Weight uncommu- 


of the Earth A B 


that in tion 


nicated to the Medium, to promote their own Deſcent, 
i. e. in proportion to the Velocity of the falling Veſicles, 
which is again in proportion to their Bulks. | 
Thus, as the Veſicles deſcend, their Bulks continually 
the Friction, and therefore the Preſſure on the 

Earth, and laſtly, the Height of the Mercury, will con- 
tinually decreaſe during the whole Time of the Fall. 
Hence we ſee, both why the Veſicles, when once be- 
gijnning to fall, perſevere z why the Mercury begins to 

Fl at the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes 
to fall together with them: which were the great Defide- 
rate in the Philoſophy of the Barometer. 


He ſays, he ſees but one ObjeCtion againſt this Theory; 


and that is, that the Veſicles being put in Motion, and 


if it ſtands at much Rain, and riſes up to changeable, it 
preſages fair Weather, altho* not to continue fo long as 
it would have done, if the Mercury were higher; and fo on 
Emp ada arr, 

another. | 

r. A ſtill Air, clear Sky, and the Mercury falling, with 
a froſty Morning in October and November, indicates much 
Rain or Snow about to ſucceed, eſpecially if the Wind be 
i * "= 

2. If the Mercury riſes very ſuddenly and haſtily after 
Rain, it is a Sign, that ———— 


a few Days, if the Wind be in any Point of the South. 


ſtriking againſt the Particles of the Medium, and one it i 


another, with ſome Moment, will meet with a conſider- 
able Reſiſtance from the vis inertie thereof; by which 
means their Deſcent will be retarded, and the Preſſure of 
the Atmoſphere retriev'd; the Impetus of the moving 


Veſicles being ſuppoſed to compenſate for their Loſs 
Surface | 


Thus an heavy Body ſuſtain'd in a Fluid by an Hair, and 
moved up and down therein, preſſes more on the Bot- 
tom than when held at Reſt ; which additional Preſſure 
will be the greater, as the Velocity of the falling Velicles 
is the greater, a greater Impulſe being requir'd to break 
thro? the vis inertiæ of the conti 
time than in a larger. FX 
But there is both Reaſon and Experiment againſt this 
Objection; for, beſides that the Velocity of the Veſicles 
in theſe Circumſtances muſt be very ſmall, and their Im- 
pulſe very inconſiderable; beſides that the vis inertiæ of 
the Air muſt be very weak, by reaſon of its extreme 
 Subtilty ; and that it muſt be a very improper Vehicle 
to convey an Impulſe to a Diſtance, by reaſon of its 
We „ that even in Water (a groſs, | 
dium), and a Piece of Lead (a Body, which 
falls with a great Moment), even here the Body, in its 
Deſcent thro the Fluid, gravitates conſiderably leſs than 
- when ſuſtain'd at Reſt therein. In which the ſeveral 
ments of Reaumur, Ramarrini, and Deſaguliers, all agree. 
Mr. Patrick gives us the following Rules and Obſerva- 
tions for the Riſing and Falling of the Mercury, in order 
to foreknow the Weather by the Barometer. | 
It has been obſerv d, that the Motion of the Mercury 


does not exceed three Inches in its Riſing or Falling in the 
Barometer of the common Form. ; 


2. That its leaſt Alterations are to be minded, in order 


to the right finding of the Weather by " 


The Riſing of the Mercury preſages in g. fair 
e and its Falling foul, 2 da — high 
Winds, and Storms. | = 
4. In very hot Weather, the Falling of the Mercury 
fore ſhews Thunder. 8 885 

5. In Winter the * of the Mercury preſages Froſt; 
and in froſty Weather, if the Mercury falls three or four 
Degrees, there will certainly follow a Thaw; but if the 
Mercury riſes in a continued Froſt, it will certainly ſnow. 

6. When foul Weather happens ſoon after the Fallin 
of the Mercury, you may expect but little of it; and 
you may judge the fame, when the Weather proves fair 
ſhortly after the Mercury has riſen. 

7. When the Mercury riſes much and high in foul 
Weather, and continues ſo for two or three Days before 
the foul Weather is over, you may expect a Continuance 
of fair Weather to follow. | 

8. When theMercury falls much and low in fairWeather, 
and continues ſo for two or three Days before the Rain 
comes, then you may expect a great deal of Wet, and 
probably high Winds. 

9. The unſettled Motion of the Mercury denotes un- 
certain and changeable Weather. 

10. You are not fo ſtrictly to mind the Words en- 
graven on the Plates, tho for the moſt part they will agree 
with them, as the Riſing and Falling of the Mercury; for 


contiguous Particles, in a lefs 


ever ſucceeded by ſettled fair Weather, before the M 


Point of the North, Rain is to be 


g uſual Signs of Rain fall duri 


change into any Point of the 
North, with a clear and dry Sky, and the Mercury riſes, 
it is a certain Sign of fair Weather, 8 
7. A Continuance of fair Weather, the Wind k 
the North, and the Mercury high or riſing, is never 
* by Rain, till the Wind changes into ſome Point of 


8. A Continuance of Rain from the South — 


in 


A 
riſes much, and the Wind changes either to the Weſt, or 
ſome Point of the North. 188 i 
- 9. The Reaſon why the Barometer ſeems to fail, in 
truth, is, that in Winter-time, when the Wind is in the 
North, and the Mercury high, a deep Snow fall 
without any Alreration of the Barometer; bur in del cafe 
it is only an Indication of very low Clouds, and a clear 

above; the Conlequence of which is, the 
ſucceeding of a clear Air, and froſty Weather. 
io. H in a Morning the Sky be red, with a ſudden 
cloudy Air, or the M ſtands with a con- 


ercury ſticks or 
— it is a ſure Sign of Rain or Snow to fall 
very Day. 3 
11. If the fall ſuddenly in Summer, eſpecially 
if the Wind be in the South, and the Air hot, heavy 
Rains, attended with Storm, Thunder and Lightning, 
commonly ſucceed. | : 
12. If che Mercury ſubſides when the Wind is in any 
expected; and a great 
deal of Rain, if the Mercury continue to ſubſide. - 
13. If the Wind change into the Weſt (as it commonly 
does), or ſome Point of the North, after there has been 
Rain in the South, and the Mercury riſes, the Rain yet 
falling, you may conclude that there will be but little Rain. 
14. If in fair Weather the ſubſides very much, 
and continues to do ſo for two or three Days before Rain 


VVG 
Wet. ae | 
15. If Rain follows immediately the Subſiding 
of the Mercury, + ed ne; fins apc Ride. 
16. It is remarkable, that moſt of the common and 


uring the Seaſon of the 
days; re 
continues hi | 6. 
N. B. The Mercury will fall for a Thaw, if it is not 
attended with Rain, if the Wind change from the North 
to any Point of the South, becauſe a Thaw is always at- 
tended with a warm Miſt, and a very moiſt Air. 


BASELLA, or climbing Nightſhade from Malabar. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an annual Root : the Stalks are climbing : the 
Leaves are round, thick, and ſucculent : from the Footſtalk 


of the Leaves are produc d Spikes of Flowers, bi b art 


Male and Female, in different Parts of the Spike : the Ft- 


male Flowers are ſucceeded by flat Berries, in each of which 
is contained one hard Seed. | 


The Species are; 
1. Ba 
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17 
2 
1 
3 


1575 
271 
221 


B A 
2. * albs, 


caule & foliis pallide viren- 
e from Malabar, with white 
-green Stalks and Leaves. 
foliis & caulibus viridibus, minus 


Flowers, 4 
3. BASELLA Sinica, 


fucculentidus, frnddn minori. Faſſ. Climbing Indian Night- 
ſhade, with green 


x Stalks and Leaves, which are leſs ſuc- 
culent, and a' ſmall Fruit. : | 
heſe Plants muſt be ſown early in the Spring upon an 
when my come up, muſt J into 
Pots of good freſh Earth, and ſet into a 


1 
1 


Green - houſe, or in ſome well-defended Part of the 
Garden; that they may ripen their Seeds. There is no 
uty in the Flower; but, for the ſingular Appear- 

Plants, they deſerve a Place in all curious 


* 


1 


Th 
. ; 


a] 

2274 
9.3 
S 


ill rot. Theſe Cuttings muſt be 
ed with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 


they 
will take Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks time, when 
they ſhould be treated in the fame manner as the ſeedling 


3 ö 
All theſe Plants will climb to a conſiderable Height, 


and fend forth a great Number of Branches, ſo that they 


ſhould have a Place near the Back of the Stove, where 
may be trained up to a Trelliſe, or faſtened to the Back 
of the Stove, otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves about 
whatever Plants ſtand near them, kay x fo pede; 
diſagreeable Appearance in a Stove, o be very in- 
jurious to hin Plants; whereas, when * abu! Sf 
gularly trained to a Trelliſe, they will have a good Effect 
in adding to the Variety. 

From the Berrics of the two firſt Sorts I have ſeen a 
beautiful Colour drawn; but, when uſed for painting, did 
not continue very long, but chang'd to a pale Colour; 
tho? I believe there might be a Method invented, where- 
by this beautiful Colour might be fixed, ſo as to become 
very uſeful; for I have been aſſured, that the Juice of 
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BASILICUM, or Baſil. Yide Ocymum. 


BASONS or Fountains, Sc. which ſerve either for the 
Ornament or Uſe of Gardens, are made in divers Forms, 


_ tirely on the Judgment of the Deſigner of the 
Some would have the Size of a Baſon to be 


in a Baſon, making its Way out at the 


B A 


and, if the Ground will permit, the larger they are, the 
better : and when they' cinta "gg Tony gee 


Pieces of Water, Canals, Fiſh-ponds, Pools, and Re- 
ſervoirs. | 


In making theſe, care ought to be taken to avoid 
both the Extremes, and not to make them either too big 
or too little; that a Water-work may not take up the 
beſt Part of a ſmall Spot of Ground; nor to make too 
little a Baſon in a large Spot. This muſt depend in- 


| Depth of Baſons it is uſual ly from 
three Feet ; this ay ba 


3 Depth being ſufficient to ſecure the Bot- 


tom of the Baſons from Froſt, and to dip Watering- pots. 


But if they are to ſerve for Reſervoirs, or to k 5 Fich 


in, then they may be made four or five Feet deep, whi 
will both hold Water enou * 


gh, and be deep e f. 
Fiſh to breed in, IE © hrs lh -f 


Deeper than this they need not be; and if they were 


F 


deeper, they would be dangerous as to the drowni of 


owning 
Perſons, who might chance to fall in. 5 
In making Baſons, great Care ought to be taken in 
making them at firſt ; for the Water always naturally en- | 
deavouring to run away, and by its Weight and Preflure 


| | a Cranny, it 
will grow conſtantly bigger and bigger, fo that if it be 


on not well made at firſt, ig will be very difficult to repair it. 


Balons are made either with Clay, Cement, or Lead: 
they are moſt uſually made of Clay: in making ſuch, at 
the marking out the Dimenſions, the Diameter ought to 


Ground-wall, becauſe tis only made to reſiſt the Prefſi 
of the Ground about it. The inward Wall ought to be 
made with good Rubble- ſtones, that will not ſcale and 
come off in Flaſhes in the Water; or elſe of Flints and 

K, 


Stones from the Hills, which will make durable Wor 


but will not look ſo neat as the pointed Rubble; and 

there ovght to be laid here · and there Stones, the Thick- 

neſs of the Wall, to render it the more ſubſtantial. | 
The Method of making 


Bottom will be enough. 
This being done, you muſt begin to back up and 
raiſe againſt the Ground: cut perpendicularly WI of 

a Foot thick, which muſt go to the Bottom, 


and ſhould be built with Shards and Rubble- ſtones laid 
in Mortar of Lime and Sand. | 


When the Wall is finiſh'd round the Circumference, 
then the Bottom is to be wrought a Foot thick with 
the ſame Materials; and then the ſolid Work ot Lining 
of Cement is to be back'd up againſt the Walls nine 
_ thick, including the Plaſtering and inward Sur- 

This Solid ought to be made of ſmall Flints, laid in 
Beds of Mortar made of Lime and Cement. | 

When this Solid is eight Inches thick, it ought to be 
plaſter'd over the _ Surface of the Bottom with Ce- 

ment 
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ment well ſifted before it be temper'd with Lime; and 


with this it ſhould be wrought over ſmooth with the 
Trowel. 3 # | 

The Proportion of this Cement ſhould be two-thirds 
of Cement or powder*d Tile to one-third of Lime. 

This Cement has the Property to harden ſo under Water, 
that it will be as hard as Stone or Marble, and the Body 
will be ſo ſolid as never to decay. 

After the finiſhing of the Baton, the Plaſtering ſhould 
be for four or five Days ſucceſſively anointed over with 
Oil, or Bullock's Blood, to prevent it from cracking or 
flawing : this being done, the Water ſhould' be let into 
the Baſon as ſoon as may be. | 

Thoſe Baſons which are made of Lead, are to be thus 
wrought : The Out- lines ought to be inlarg d one Foot 
of a Side, and digged half a Foot deeper than the Ba- 
ſon is to be. 

The Wall muſt be made a Foot thick, that it may 
be able to bear up againſt the Earth lying againſt it; but 
the Bottom will not require to be more than half a Foot 


thick. . 


Theſe Walls muſt be built with Rubble laid in Mortar 
all of Plaſter, becauſe the Lime will eat the Lead; and 
then the Lead muſt be laid on the Walls and Bottom, and 
be ſeam'd with Solder. | | 

But Baſons of Lead are not much in Uſe, becauſe of 
7 O'S GG BEM Danger of the 
Lead being ſtolen. | | | 


Great Care ought to be taken to keep the upper Edge 


and Superficies of a Baſon upon a Level, that the Water 
may cover all the Walls equally. | ; 


As for the waſte Pipes of Baſons, whether at the Bot- 
tom or Superficies, they ought not to be made too ſmall, 
leſt they d be choak'd, notwithſtanding the Cauls 
that are drawn before them. | | 
When this waſte Water is only to be loſt in Sinks 
and common Sewers, it is carried away in Drains, or 
Earthen-pipes ; but when it ſerves to play the Baſons that 
lie below it, it muſt paſs thro? Leaden- pipes. 


\ Perſons of good Taſte, as being no-ways ornamental: 
therefore where there is a Neceſſity to make Reſervoirs for 


Water for the Uſe of Gardens, they are commonly d 
in the loweſt Part of Gardens, or where the Spot is mo 
convenient for receiving the Water which may run from 
the adjacent Grounds in hard Rains: theſe Ponds ſhould 
have their Sides made very eaſy ; for, if they are too up- 
right, the Earth frequently breaks down, by the Water 
waſhing and making it hollow below : the Sides and Bot- 
tom of theſe Ponds ſhould be laid nine or ten Inches 
thick with well wrought Clay; and, as the Clay is finiſhed, 
it ſhould be well covered to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from cracking of it before the Water is let in: the Figures 
of theſe Ponds ſhould not be regular; for the Shape of 
the Hollow, where they are made, ſhould be followed, 
which will ſave Expence, and have a better Appearance. 


BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony, vulgo. This Plant 


was fo named by Father Plumier, in Honour of the two 


famous Boraniſts, Jobn and Caſper Baubin. 
The Characters are 

It hath à polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 
five or more Leaves, which are diſpoſed on one Side: from 
the Flower-cup ariſes the incurved Pointal, accompanied 
with ſeveral Stamina of the ſame Form, which afterward 
becomes a Pod, inclofing kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are | 
4. Baux IA non aculeata, folio ampliori & bicorni. 
Plum. N. Gen. Mountain Ebony, - valgo. | 


2. BauHIxIA aculeata, folio rotundo emarginato. Plum. 


N. Gen. The Indian Savin-tree. . 

3. Baunix1a aculeata, folio rotundo emarginato, fore 
mag no albo. Houſtd. Bauhinia wit cound Leaves, and 
large white Flowers. 

4. Bavninia flore luteo ſpicato, folio ſubrotundo bicorns. 
Houſt. Bauhinia with yellow Flowers growing in Spikes, 
and round Leaves. 

5. Bauninia nn aculeata, folio ſubrotundo bicorni, 
floribus albis. Houſt. Bauhinia without Thorns, having 
round Leaves, and white Flowers. 


if bruiſed, emits a 


6. Bauninia maxima ſpins | o ſubrot undo bicorns. 
n Bauhinia, _ 1 — Leaves. 

7. BAUHINIA ſcandens & fruteſcens, folio ſubrotaundo 
& bicorni, flore.albo. Shrubby nb Bark with 
228 Leaf, r es 

ant grows very ifully on the Hills in 
every Part of the Iſland of Famaira ; it is alſo a Native 
of the Eaft- Indies, and is well figured and deſcribed in 
the Hortus Malabaricus. It grows to the Height of ſix- 
teen or eighteen Feet, and produces Cluſters of party- 


colour d F at the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are ſucceeded by long flat Pods, in each of which are con- 


' tained four or five Seeds. 


The. Wood of this Tree being very hard, the Inha- 
bitants of the Weft- Indies have . tay be Name of 


Mountain 3 4 | 
The ſecond yum plentifully in the Low-lands 
of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Parts of the Jef and 
Eaft- Indies: this is alſo well and deſcribed in the 
Hortus Malabaricus : it grows to the Height of fifteen or 
ſixtcen Feet, and produces large Spikes of iful yellow 
Flowers at the End of the Branches.. The whole Plant, 
Scent, ſomewhat like Sa- 


vin; from whence the Inhabitants of the Vi- Indies have 
given it the Name of Indian Savin- tree. 8 


Theſe Plants are 1 


4 - Indies, which ſhould 


3 
See _ ane. 
The third Sort is worthy of a Place in a Stove, where 
other Exotic Plants are maintained, for its long Continu- | 
ance in Flower, and inning to flower while 


Months flowering ; ſo that from March to October they 
are ſeldom deſtitute of Flowers. | | 

The ſecond Sort is alſo a very beautiful Plant when in 
Flower; but this is commonly fix or ſeven Years old be- 
fore it produces any Flowers, nor does it continue above 
three Weeks or a Month in Flower. Theſe are both of 
them tender while young; ſo muſt be preſerved in the 


— warmeſt Stove; but, when they are two or three Years 


old, they will live in a moderate Warmth, and in very 
A in a well- 
BAT. Vide Laurus. 
BEANS. Vide Faba. 
KIDNEY or FRENCH-BEANS. Vide Phaſeolus. 
BEAN-TREFOIL. Vide Cyriſus. | 
BE AR's-EAR. Vide Auricula. 
BEAR's-EAR SANICLE. Vide Verbaſcum. 
BEAR's-FOOT. Vide Helleborus. 


BECABUNGA, or Brook- lime. 


FAA riss Tris Inf Tir BE 


B E 
:« is a Sort of Veronits, or,Warer-ſpecdwel ; of 


are both very common in Dieches, and wa- 


round : they 


BEE, or GNAT-FLOWER. Vide Orchis. 
BEECH-TREE. Vide Fagus. 


— 


Leaf, which 
theſe 


The Species are; | 
by n najoribus foliis & floribus. Tourn. The 
common Deadly Nightſt 
2. BeLLapoxa minoribus foliis & floribus. Tourn. Deadly 
Nightſhade, with ſmaller Leaves and Flowers. ates 
3. BAA DORA fruteſcens rotundifolia Hiſpanica. Tourn. 
Shrubby Spaniſh Deadly Nightſhade, with a round Leaf. 
4. Brttapona Americans fruteſcens, flore 
tiane folio. Plum. Cat. American Deadly Night- 
ſhade, with a white Flower, and a Tobacco-leaf. 
5. BzLLaDona Americana berbacea foliis Circæa latiori. 
ay, American herbaceous Deadly Nightſhade, 
ic broad Inchanters-nightſhade-1 


The firſt Sort very common in many Parts of 
England, about Farmers Yards, and in ſhady Lanes; bur 
is never kept in Gardens, unleſs in thoſe of Botaniſts ; nor 
indeed ſhould it be ſuffered to grow in any Places where 
Children reſort ; for it is a ſtrong Poiſon ; and there have 
bs Gr I I Wy 
Quality, by ſeveral Children being killed with eating the 


Berries, which are of a fine black Colour, and about the | 


Size of a black Cherry, and not to the Taſte. 
Mr. Ray gives a good Account of the various Sym- 
ptoms it produces, by what to a Mendicant Frier, 
upon his drinking a Glaſs of w-wine, in which was 
from ar was fined with a grheningLanginery ater ther 
was a i ; After that, 
ſeveral r Motions, and, at laſt, a real Madneſs, ſuc- 
ceeded, and ſuch a 


7 is alſo an Inftance of the direful Effects of this 


Plant recorded in Buchanan s Hiſtory of Scotland, wherein 


he gives an Account of the Deſtruction of the Army of 
Scveno, when he invaded Scotland, by mixing # Quantity 
of the Juice of theſe Berries with the Drink which the Scots 
by their Truce were to ſupply them with; which ſo intoxi- 
cated the Danes, that the Scots fell upon them in their Sleep, 
and killed the 
ſcarcely Men enough left to carry off their King. 


The ſecond Sort is not ſo common in England as the 


firſt; but is in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 


Theſe Plants are both eaſily cultivated, by ſowing of 


their Seeds in the Spring on any Soil, or in any Situation; 
and, when the Plants are come up, 
„ Garden, where, if 
to remain, their Fruit, . 
Ground with — ql 
tinue ſeveral 


they are ſuf. 
will fill the 


ears. I have y ſeen theſe Plants 


growing out of the Joints of Walls, where they have en- g 


ured the ſevereſt Froſt, and the greateſt Drought, for 
ſeveral Years: they alſo grow equally well in low moiſt 
Soils; ſo that there is no Danger of their ſucceeding in any 
S lace, The green Herb of theſe Plants is ſometimes uſed 
in cooling Omtments, as a Subſtitute for the Garden Night- 
ſhade, which, being an annual Plant, is not to be had fo 
carly in the Seaſon as the other Herbs uſed in theſe Oint- 
os being in Perfection, is by many 


which * 
other i 


moved into the Green-houſe, and placed among 
* of Exotics. This Plant produces Flowers every 


aldo, nico- : 


Stupidity as thoſe that are ſottiſhly drank 


have; which, after all, was cured by a Draught of Vine- 


greateſt Part of them, ſo that there were 


they may be tranſplanted Daiſy 


the har- 


er; but I have bot obſerved any Fruit produced in 


Air admitted to 


falk : the Flowers are radiated: and the Heads, after the 


Petals are fallen off, reſemble obtuſe Cones. 
The Species are; 


1. Brxris flveftris minor. C. B. The common ſmall 


2. Baring Hlvgſtris minor, fore miſto. C. B. The ſmall 
3. Baris bortenfis, flore pleno, magno vel parvo, ru- 
bro. C. B. The red Garden Daiſy, with double Flowers. 
4. BzLLts hortenfis, flore pleno, magno vel parvo, albo. 
C. B. — 2 9 us I 
5. BeLL1s bortenfis, flore „ magno vel par vo, varie 
ex gandide & rubro. C. B. The double - ſtriped Garden 


6. Barts bertenfis prolifere. C. B. The Garden 
childing Daiſy, commonly called, The Hen-and-chicken 


Plants, and the old Roots will con- Daiſ 


q BL Lis bortenfis, flore pleno albo, in formam criſtæ 
all figurato. The white Cockſcomb Daiſy. 
8. BeLiis bortenſis, fore pleno rubro, in formam crift 2 
galls figurato. Boerh. Ind. The red Cockſcomb Daily. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in the Mea- 
dows, almoſt in every Part of England: they are uſed in- 
differently in Medicine, being the fame in all reſpeRts, ex- 
the Colour of the Flowers. This is alſo called Conſo- 
da minima, or the leaſt Conſound. 
The different Varieties of the Garden Daiſies are pro- 
pagated by parting their Roots in Autumn, and 18 7 
B b 
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divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts; from whoſe Cup which produce Fruits without Stone, are rarely found to 


Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a 
from whence I have received the Seeds; which were col- than thoſe of the common Sort; and the Fruit of 


in the Spring, in a Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and mon Sort. 
Water it frequently, as the Earth appears dry; 


muſt be frequently watered. When the Plants have 


warmer, and as the Plants increaſe in Strength. In theſe 


Heat, which is more agrecable to theſe Plants than a 3. Bzxmupiana 
Plants will ſometimes flower; but they rarely produce This Sort is by Dr. Limeus brought under the Title 
pagated by 7 in the Summer - months, provided a Genus under that Title, and ſeveral of the Species were 


B E | B E 
e ee of a red Colour, 3 ile 
for the Heats in Summer are very ſub- Bark of the Tree is whitiſh. 
ject to deſtroy theſe if they are too much expoſed — be Species are 
thereto. Theſe Plants are pretty Ornaments to a Garden 1. BznBers dumetoram. C. B. The common Bar 
2 of the Year, and may be planted for Edg- 
rural Walks in Wilderneſſes, where the Sil 2. Brnvenus fine nucleo. C. B. Barberry without 
is x, which will prevent their ſpreading roo much, ba * OO * * "i 
in m_—=— ſhould planted in 3. BerBzn1s latiſimo Canadenfe. 
Roots in ſhad An, and — Year tranſplanted broad-leav'd Canada 
and parted, which will. preſerve chem n their Colours, and 4. BznBerrs frufu albo. The white Barberry. 
chem within Compaſs, otherwiſe they are very apt The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in England, be- 
to degenerate. ing often planted for Hedges; but the beſt Method to 
have good Fruit is, to plant them eight or ten Feet 
ELLIS MAJOR. Vide Leucanthemum. aſunder, keeping their Middles thin, and free from dead 
Wood but their Fruit being for the moſt 
towards the Extremity of their Branches, y 
te oi them ; and 
be at Michaelmas, when 


BELLONIA. 5 

This Plane was fo. named | Father Plumier, in Ho- 
nour of the famous Petrus Be inn, who has left many | 
valuable Tracts on Natural Hiſtory, &c. 
The Characters are; a „ ee 


It bath a wheel-ſhaped Flower, confitiag of ene Loaf, and _ for young Plants taken from old Trees, 


ariſes the Pointal, fixed in the middle of the Flower like a — and ĩt hath been obſerved, that none but old 

Nail: the Flower-cup afterward becomes an hard oval. pointed | rees produce their Fruits ſo, nor are all the Fruits u 
Fruit, in which are contained many ſmall Seeds. the ſame Tree without Stones. That Sort with white 
We have but one Species of this Plant x viz. Fruit ſeems not to differ from the common, excege in the 
BzLLow1a fruteſcens, folio meliſſe aſpero. Plum. Nov. Colour of the Fruit. 
hath been of late Years intro- 


a rough Balm- leaf. The Canada 
us. The Leaves of this Tree are 


This Plant is very common in ſeveral Parts of America, duced 


lected by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. Sort is black when ripe; ie 
It is by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in England, altho' the Tree is equally as hardy as the com- 


e Theſe are all from Suckers taken from Roots 
of the old Plants, which generally furniſh them in abun- 
eee dance; or they may be ited from Grade, 6x; by 

they down their Branches, which will in one Year take ſuf- 
ſhould be carcfully tranſ into Pots filled with light ficient Root to be tranſplanted: they delight in a ſtrong 
freſh Earth, and into the Hot-bed again, ob- TS RT EO BORO 


3 and they ' BERMUDIANA. | 
filled This Plant takes its Name from the Bermades Iſlands, 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they carefully from whence the Seeds of the firſt Species were brought. 
ſhaken out of them, and their Roots trimmed, and then The CharaZers are; 1 
put into larger Pots filled with light freſh and then I. wy har compoſed of fix Petals, whoſe Em- 
unged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to admit a palement becomes a triangular Fruit, which opens in three 
1 of Air to them, as the Weather becomes OT ney * 

* | 
Beds the Plants may remain during the Summer-ſeaſon, The Species are; 
provided the Glaſſes will admit of them to ſtand under 1. BzxmvuDiana Jrids folio, N radice. Tourn. 
them without preſſing their Tops: at Michaelmas the Bermudiana with a Flower-de-lys-leaf, and a fibrous 
Plants ſhould be placed in the Stove, where they ſhould Ract, 
be frequently watered during the Winter ; but it ſhould 2. BzRMUDIANA palme folio, radice bulboſa. D. Ling. 
be given to them moderately at this Seaſon: the Stove i in Tourn. Bermudiana with a Palm-leaf, and a bulbous 
which theſe Plants are placed ſhould be kept to temperate Root. 


graminea, fore minore corals. Hort. 
greater Warmth at that Seaſon : the ſecond Year theſe Elth. Graſs-leav*d Bermudiana, with a ſmall blue Flower. 


good Seeds in this Climate; however, they may be pro- of Siſyrinchium; but as Dr. Tournefort has conſtiruted * 


they are light Earth on a moderate Har bad, known and deſcribed under that Title by former Botaniſts, 
de and ſhaded until they have taken I ſhall continue this Title of Bermudiana ; to the Cha- 
Root. Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, racters of which this third Sort agrees very well. 
and ſhould have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea- The firſt Sort is hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
ther bur if they are ſet abroad, they will not thrive in the ordinary Winters in the open Air, if it is planted on 


this Chmate. a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; but as it may be de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere Winters, a Plant or two ſhould 11 

BELVEDERE. Jide Chenopodium. in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, to preſerve the Lud: 

a this Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 

BENZOIN, The Benjamin-tree. Vide Laurus. ſown in Monk upon a Border expoſed to the Sun : the 

| Plants will come up in May, and require no other Care; 
 BERBERIS, The Barberry or Pipperidge-buſh. but to keep them clean from Weeds: at Michaeimas theyi 
The Characters are; may be tranſplanted where they are to remain; the fol- 


II is ſet with ſharp Prickles : the Leaves are oblong, and lowing Summer they will produce Flowers and Seeds. 
ſerrated on the Edges : the Flowers confiſt of fix Leaves, The third Sort is not quite ſo hardy as the firſt, tho 
which expand in form of a Roſe, and are of a yellow Colour: very mild Winters I have had it live in the open Air; 
the Fruit is long, of an acid Taſte, and, for the moſt part, bur! it will be beſt to ſhelter this in Winter, under a com- 

mon 


3 


Curious, for Variety-ſake. 


' It is Male and Female, in 
Plants produce ſmall Katkins, which, when ripe, fall F; 


Silver · colour underneath. - 


ing ſhrubby Bernardia, with 


every Year asthe firſt: both cheſe Sorts may alſo be pro- 


parting of their Roots: the 


wv 


re for doing 


fag; but is not ſo flat: 


the Leaves of this Plant die off in Winter, and in the 


Spring there are new ones put forth. This Plant is much 
tenderer than the former, and requires a Stove to preſerve 
it thro? the Winter: in Summer the Pots ſhould be placed 


in a Bark-bed, otherwiſe the Plants will not 


Flowers in this Country : in Winter they ſhould have very 
little Water given to them; for Wet will ſoon rot the Roots 
when their Leaves are decayed. There is no-great Beaury 
in either of theſe Plants; but they are preſerved by the 


BERNARDIA. . 3 | 

This was ſo named by the late Dr. William Houſftoun, 
in Honour of Dr. Bernard de Fuffien, Demonſtrator of Plants 
in the Royal Garden at Paris. | | 
The CharaFers are; 


different Plants : the Male 


the Female Plants have apetalous Flowers, which are 


nus. 
1. BZRMNARDIA fruteſcens erefia, carpini folio, mat. 
Houſt. Male upright ſhrubby Bernardia, with an Horn- 
2. Bannanpia fruteſcens erecta, carpini folid, femina. 
ee ne renee 
3. BxRNAnDIA fruticoſe maritima repens, foliis ſubro- 
tundis & ſubtus _ mas. Houſt. Male creeping 
Bernardia, with roundiſh Leaves, which are of a 


4. Bux AA DIA fr repens, foliis ſubro- 
tundis & ſubtus argenteis, famina. Houſt. Female creep- 
ith roundiſh Leaves, which are of 
a Silver-colour underneath. | 


The two firſt Sorts were found by Dr. Houfoun in Jo- 


maica, where they are in great Plenty near the Sea, and 
generally grow near each other; ſo that where ever a Fe- 
male Tree is found, there is rarely a Male wanting near 
it. Theſe uſually grow to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet, and divide into many Branches: the Flowers are 
produced at the Joints, near the Footſtalks of the Leaves. 


La Vera Cruz, where they grow on the-Shore upon the 
Sand-banks : theſe ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, having 
many trailing Branches, which ſend forth Roots from their 
Joints, whereby they propagate themſelves. 

Theſe Plants may be obtained from Seeds, which 
ſhould be brought over ſoon after they are ripe, and ſown 


in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a d 


moderate Hot - bed anners Bark, obſerving 
to water them: when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſery- 


ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 


after which time they ſhould have Air and Water in pro- Beet. 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of 


the Bed in which they are placed : in Summer they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and 
ſhould be frequently watered ; but, in Winter, they 
mult be placed in a Stove, where they ſhould be kept in 
a moderate Heat, and muſt be frequently watered ; but 
it ſhould not be given to them in large Quancities at that 
Seaton. With this Management theſe Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and will produce their Flowers in this- 
Climate; but they will rarely perfect their Seeds in this 
Country: theſe Plants may be propagated by Cuttings, 
or laying down their tender Branches in the Spring; 
which, if duly watered, will take Root in three Months, 


The other two Sorts were found by Dr. Houſftoun, at 


B E 
when they may be eut off from the old Plants, and tre 
as thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 1 * 


ESLERIA. 


It hath a Flower confiſting of one Leaf, which is tubul 
and of an anomalons or per ſonated Fn? bavin a Te; 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail 
ler Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes 
a T fehly oval- ſhaped Fruit, in which are many ſmall 
The Sk we; | 
I. BESLERIA meliſſe Tragi facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
aalen with the Fac of dl Balm. - 'M 
2. BESLERIA virge anree foliis, flore Iuteo, minor. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Beſleria with Golden-rod-leaves, and a ſmall 
1 | g 
3. BESLERIA virgæ auree foliis, flore Iutto, major. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Beſleria wi — 1 
a large yellow Flower. OT 
4. BrSLERTA ſeandens criſtata, fructu . Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing Beſleria with a black 3 ey 
| Theſe four Plants are common in the warm Parts of 


ſuc- America, from whence the Seeds have been ht i 
ceeded by tricoccous Fruits, reſembling thoſe of the Rici- ve been brought into 


Europe, and have been cultivated in fome curious Botanic 
Gardens. Theſe Seeds ſhould be'fown on an Hot bed 
hen the Plants are come up 

filled with light freſh-Earth, and plunged 
Bark, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
have Air and Water in proportion to 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
are placed. When the Plants have filled 
wy ; 


uy 
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ight freſh Earth, and plunged 
the Hot-bed again ; where they ſhould have a large 

ir in warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
: with this Management theſe Plants 
will thrive- very well in Summer, but in Winter they 


a ff 
1 

: 

T 
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them, and their Roots trimmed, and then put 


= 
: 


placed- in a temperate Warmth, and ſhould be often 
tered : the fecond Year theſe Plants will flower, and 


BETA, The Beet. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath @ thick fleſhy Root: the Flowers have no viſible 
Leaves, but many Stamina or Threads, which are colleFed 
into a Globe: the Cup of the Flower is divided into fioe 
S s : the Seeds are covered with an bard outer Coat, 
and grow two or three together in 4 Bunch. 
The Species are ; | | 
1. Bra alba, vel palleſcens, que Cicla offiiinarum. 
C. B. The common white Beet. | 
2. Beta communis, five viridis. C. B. The common 
3- BzTa rubra vulgaris. C. B. The common red 


4. BeTa rubra, radice rape rotunde. Boerb. Ind. The 
turnep-rooted red Beet. | 
5. BeTa rubra major. C. B. The great red Beet. 

6. BeTa lutea major. C. B. P. The yellow Beet. 
* BeTa maxima Helvetica, latiſimo caule. Boerb. 


The Swiſt or Chard Beet. 

The two firſt mentioned are preſerved in Gardens for 
the Uſe of their Leaves in Por-herbs ; but at preſent 
they are not ſo much eſteem'd as they have been, and 
are but in few Gardens : the other Sorts are propa- 
gated for their Roots, which, in Winter, are bayled as 
Parſneps, &c. and ſerved up to Table, and are by many 
greatly eſteemed : the red Beet is the moſt commonly. 


cultivated, 
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Wood-betony. 


ſhady Borders in a Garden, by either ſowing the 
Spring, or by parting the Roots, which may 


B E 


ä 155 
of this there is a Sort which has been introduced lately into 


the Kitchen-gardens, with a ſhort Top, and green Leaves, 


with a red Root: this is preferred to the 
mide te the Sh of the | 
doth not ſpread ſo much, therefore 


and not injure any other 
=. and the Roots are 
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BETONICA [alias Vetonica, of the Vetones, an an- 
tient People of Spain, who firſt uſed this Plant], Betony. 


the Flowers are diſpoſe 


ment is hid: each Flower is, for the moſt 
part, ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 
| Species are; a 
1. BeTonica purpurea. C. 


2. Bx TONI CA alba. C. B. P. Betony with a white 
3. BeTonica major Danica. Park. Theat. Greater 


Daniſh Betony. 


4. BeTonica minima Alpina Helvetica. Park. Theat. 
The leaſt Betony of the Helvetian Alps. 
5. BeTonica” Alpina incana 


Hoary Alpine Betony, with e Flowers. 


6. Bzroxic Orientalis, folio anguſtiſſimo & — f 


ſdica forum craſſiore. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Beton 
a long narrow Leaf, and a thick Spike of Flowers. 


9. BeTonica rubicundiſſimo flore, Montis Aurei. H. R. 
Par. Betony with a very red Flower, of Mont d Or in 


Auvergne 


$. Bzrowica Orientalis latifolia, caule brevi, flore 


maximo. Tourn. Cor. Broad- leav d Eaſtern Betony, with 
a ſhort Stalk, and a very large Flower. | 
9. BeTonica arvenſis annua, flore ex allo flaveſcente. 


3 Annual Field Betony, with a yellowiſh- white 
10. Berowica Alpina latifolia major villſs, flere 


luteo. H. R. Par. Great broad-leav'd hairy Betony of 
the ps, with a yellow Flower. 1 3 
The firſt Sort is very common in Woods and ſhady 
Places in moſt Parts of England: it may be in 
in 
be taken out 
of the Woods: the Soil ſhould be rather moiſt than dry, 
and not over - rich. 
The other Sorts are all hardy Plants, and may be pro- 
5 by ſowing of their Seeds in the Spring, or 
parting of their Roots; the latter is moſt commonly 
ractiſed; but this ſhould be done in Autumn: they ſhould 
ve a ſhady Situation, and a moiſt Soil. Theſe are pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but, as they have 


no great Beauty, they are rarely preſerved in other Gar- 


dens. 


The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, and is greatly eſteem- 


ed as a vulnerary Herb. Antonius Muſa, Phyſician to the 
Emperor Auguſtus, wrote a whole Book concerning the 


518. 


14 
: 


8 
: 


ea. Barell. Tran. 


in Eſteem, that they have a Proverb in Ztaly to this Pur- 
3 Vende la Tonica, e compia la Betonica ; Sell your 


. Viewer then 


 BETONICA AQUATICA. Vid Scrophularia. 

BETONICA PAULI. Jide Veronica. 
BETULA, The Birch-tree. 
The CharaSers are; | . 
E N the Shoots are 

very ſlender and weak : the Iuli, or Kathins, are 
at remote Diſtances from the Fruits on the ſame Tree: the 
Fruit becomes a little ſquamoſe Cone: the Seeds are winged: 
and the Tree caſts its outer Rind every Tear. | 2 
Ve have but one Species of this Tree, which is common 


This Tree is by Suckers taken from the Roots 
of old Trees, which may be tranſplanted either in Octaler 
or February; but Ofober is to be erred ; for, if the 


N Oe 


N 
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:; 


them 

cauſe th 

but if 

better to let 

down; and w 

of the Ground, 

ſome: but out, 
whether ich if 


2 
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There is allo « Birch-wee, which hes been refed 
Gardens lately, whoſe Seeds came from America: 


Leaves of this Sort are larger than thoſe of the common 
Birch- tree; but this may be only from the Plant's being 
young and vigorous; ſo cannot be pronounced different, 
by its preſent Appearance. * | | 


BIDENS, Water-hemp-agrimony. 

The CharaFers are; 1 

It bath a compaund Flower, for the maſt part floſculows, 
confifting of many Florets,. divided into ſeveral Segments, 
fitting on the Embryo, and contained in the Flower-cup: 
ſometimes there are alſo found Semi-florets : the Embryo 
afterward becomes a Seed, ending in Prickles. ' 

The Species are; | 

1. Bipsns folio tripartito diviſe. Cæſalp. Water-hemp- 
agrimony, with a divided Leaf. 

2. Bipens folio non diſſefto. Cæſalp. Water-hemp- 
agrimony, with an undivided Leaf. 

3. Bipens Canadenſis latifolia, flore Iuteo. Tours. 
Broad-leav'd Hemp-agrimony of Canada, with a yel- 
low Flower. 

4. Bivens Americana, apii folio. Tourn. American 
Hemp-agrimony, with a Smallage - leaf. 

5. Bivens Indica, hieracii folio, caule alato. Tourt- 
Indian Hemp-agrimony, with an Hawkweed-leaf, and 

6. Bipzxs 
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6. Biorus trifolia Americana, leucanthemi flore. Tourn. 
Three-leav?'d American Hemp-agrimony, with a greater 
re ee e 

7. Bipzns Americana ramoſiſima, foliis gramineis, 
fore parvo Itteo. Houſt. Hieracium fruticoſum; anguſtiſimis 
gramineis foliis, capitulis parvis. Sloan. Cat. American 
branchy Hemp-agrimony, with graffy Leaves, and ſmall 


yellow Flowers. 4 
grow wild in moiſt Places, and 


The two firſt Sorts 
by the Sides of Ditches, and ſtanding Waters, iti moſt 


Parts of England; ſo are rarely permitted to have a Place 


in Gardens. | | 
The third and fourth Sorts are Natives of the Northern 
Parts of America, where they are very troubleſome Weeds; 
the Seeds of theſe have been brought to England, where 
the Kinds are by thoſe Perſons who are curious 
in Botanical Studies; bur, as they are Plants of rio Beauty, 


they are ſeldom preſerved in other Garderis: the Seeds of 


theſe Plants are armed with two rough Claws, by which 
they faſten themſelves to the Cloaths of Perſons who walk 
near them when ripe. If theſe are permitted to ſcatter, 
they will ſoon furniſh the Place with Plants. 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are Natives of the 
warmer Parts of America; ſo are more tender than the 
others: the Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed in March, and the Plants muſt be tranſplanted to an- 
other moderate Hot-bed, to bring them forward ; and, as 


taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and tranſ- 


ly, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt ; and the Plants 


will periſh with the firſt Froſt ; ſo they muſt be annually 


raiſed from Seeds, by thoſe Perſoris who are deſirous to 


preſerve them 


BIFOLIUM, Twyblade, _ a FE 

This Plant grows wild in moift Meadows in divers Parts 
of England; it riſes in 
after dies away. This Plant is of no Uſe or Beauty. 


BIGNONIA IM. Tournefort called this Plant Bignonia, 
in Memory of Abbot Bignon, Librarian to Lewis XIV. 
King of France, he being a 
ing], The Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet Jaſmine. 
The Characters are; | | 
I bath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
opens at the Top like two Lips: theſe Flowers are ſucceeded 


by Pods, which are divided into two Cells, and contain ſeve- 


ral winged Seeds. 

JJ... I HO | 

1. BrewnontA Americana, fraxini folio, fore amplo 
pbæniceo. Tourn, The ſcarlet Trumpet-flower, vulgo. 
2. Bienonia Americana, capreolis donata, filiqua bre- 
2 . Tourn. The four-leav'd Dwarf Trumpet - flower, 
vulgo. 5 

3. Bienon1a Americana arbor, flore luted, fraxini folio. 
Plum. The large yellow Dee — 4 

4. Bienon1a Urucu foliis, fore ſordido albo, intus ma- 
culis purpureis & luteis adſperſo, filiqua longiſſma E an- 
uff ima. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. The Catalpa, vulgo. 

5. Bicnonia Americana arbortſtens pentaphylla, flore 
roſeo, major, filiqais planis. Plam. White- wood, or Tu- 
lip-flower, vulgo. | | 

6. any feandens tetraphylla, fruftu naximo echi- 
nato. Houft. Climbing four-leav d Bignonia, with a 
—_— Pod. * 

7. Bicnonta ſcandens tetraphy lla, flore racemoſb car- 
neo. Hoiuft. — four - leav d 3 with fleſh-co- 
lour'd Flowers growing in long Bunches. 

8. Bicnonia Americana, foliis ſubrotundis glabris, 
frufu compreſſo orbiculato. Trumpet - flower with ſmooth 
roundiſh Leaves, and round compreſſed Fruit. 

9. Brononra Americana ſcandens, — pinnatis bir- 
fut is, & marginibus ſinuatis, filiquis longiſſimis & angu- 
fiiffemis. Climbing American Trumpet-flower, with winged 
oo? Leaves, indented on their Edges, and long narrow 

8. | 


Strength, they ſhould, by degrees, be 
inured to bear the open Air; and in June they may be 


lanted into the full Ground, where they will flower in 


May, and flowers in June, and ſoon 


great Encourager of Learn- 


B I 
10. Bicxoxta Americana ſcandens, triphylla & pen- 
taphyila, lobis amplioribus mucronatis & ſerratis, filiquis 
longis compreſſis marginatis, Climbing Trumpet - flower, 
with three and five Leaves, which are large, pointed, and 
ſawed on theit Edges, and long flat Pods, which are bor- 


11. Bicxoxnta Caroliniana ſcandens, & ſemper-virens, 
folits anguſſ is glabris, floribus luteis odoratis, filiquis breviſſi- 
mis. Climbing Carolina Trumpet-flower, with narrow 
ſmooth Leaves; ſweet yellow Flowers, and ſhort Pods, 
commonly called yellow Jaſmine in America. 

The Sort firſt mentioned is common in ſeveral curious 
Gardens near London, and is planted againſt Walls expoſed 
to the South Sun, where it thrives, and produces large 
Quantities of Flowers annually; but it requires a great 
deal of room; for it is a large Shooter; and the Flowers 
being always produced at the extreme Parts of the ſame 
Year's Shoots, if theſe are ſtopp'd, the Flowers ate taken 
off; but in Spring the young Branches may be ſhoitened 
to three or four Eyes, as in Vines; and the ſmall weak 
Shoots taken out, leaving the large ones twenty Inches or 
two Feet aſunder: theſe Branches ſtrike Roots into the 
Walls, by which they are ſecured, and require very little 
Aſſiſtance in nailing them up. 

The ſecond Sort is of humble Growth, and is only pro- 
pagated by laying down the Branches in Summer, when 
they are free of Growth; which in about ſix or eight Months 
will take Root, when they may be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and in Winter will require to be ſheltered with Myrtles, 
Sc. where they may have a large Share of Air. In 
Summer they muſt be placed abroad, and treated as other 
hardy American Plants. This Plant doth not produce large 
—_ of Flowers as the firſt, nor are they ſo deep-co- 

red: | | 


There are two other Varieties of the firſt Sort, one of 


which has deeper-colour'd Flowers, and the other has 


much ſmaller Leaves than the firſt; but they are both 
climbing Plants, and to be treated in the ſame manner 
as was directed for the firſt. Theſe Plants will riſe to the 
Height of forty or fifty Feet, if they are permitted; fo 
are very proper to cover any high Wall or Building, to 
which they will faſten themſelves by ſtriking Roots into 
the Joints of the Wall. 8 

The third Sort is ſcarce in England at preſent: this is a 
Tree of a large Growth in the warm Parts of America; 
but being tenderer than the other Sorts, requires to be 
kept in a Stove in England. | | 
The Seeds of this Sort may be procured from Jamaica, 
where theſe Trees grow in great Plenty; but they ſhould 
be brought over in their Pods, which will preſerve them; 
for thoſe which are taken out are generally fo much dried 
by the Heart, as to deſtroy them, fo that ſcarce any of them 


will grow. | 


The Seeds of the fourth Sort were brought from Caro- 
lina by Mr. Cateſby, and have been raiſed in many of the 
Gardens near London; ſo that now it is propagated pretty 
commonly in the Nurſeries near London, and ſold as a 
flowering Tree to adorn Pleaſure-gardens: this is now | 


_ uſually propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


in March; and, if they are placed on a moderate Hot- 
bed, it will greatly forward their taking Root: in May 
they may be placed in the open Air, and in dry Weather 
duly watered; by Micheelmas theſe Cuttings will be ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant into the Nurſery, where they may 
remain a Year or two, and then they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain; for theſe Plants do not bear 
tranſplanting well, after they have ſtood long unremoved, 
or when grown large. | 
When the Seeds of this Plant are brought over from 
Carolina, if they are ſown upon a Bed of light Earth, in 
a warm Situation, the Plants will come up very well, and, 
by the following Spring, will be fit to tranſplant into the 
Nurſery, where they will require the ſame Culture as other 
Nurſery-plants. 
This Sort riſes to the Height of twenty-five or thirty 
Feet, and in a few Years will produce fine Bunches of 
Flowers ; and, as the Leaves of the Tp are _ 
„it affords great Shade; but if they are planted in 
m—_ 1 
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Places too mack l the Branches are often ſplit down 
or broken in Summer, by the Leaves ſtopping the Cur- 
rent of the Air; and this renders them very unſigfitly ; 
and in ſevere Froſts the tondet Shoots of theſe Trees are 
killed, when ey ſtand much. 
' Eaſt Winds: 4 9 againſt theſe Evils they ſhould 
always be nd warm, well-ſheltered Situatioris, and 
upon a Soil 2 for altho they will make 
he Choe 2 being he'd Winter by Cold. 
in greater injured in Winter 
The fifth Sort grows upright to a conſiderable Size in 
the Meß- Indies ; but in England it only makes a large 
Shrub, and produces Flowers annually in great Plenty. 
This Plant makes 4 beautiful Appearance in the Stove, 
the Leaves large, of a thick Subſtabce, and a ſhine- 
Colour: the Flowers are large, and have a ſweet 
Scent but are of a ſhort Duration. The Cuttings of this 
Plant will take Root, if they are taken off toward the latter 
End of March, before the Plants begin to ſhoot, and laid 
in the Stove two or three Days, to heal the wounded 
Part, before they are planted ; for there is a large Quantity 
of a milky Juice in this Plant, which will occaſion the 
rotting of the Cuttings, if they are planted too green. 
Theſe Cuttings muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh 


Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
to ſhade them in the Heat of the Days and to they 


refreſh them with Water ; but it muſt not be given in too 
large Quantities, leſt it rot the Cuttings: it may alſo be 
- propagated from Seeds, which may be obtained from Ja- 
maica or Barbados, where theſe Trees are known by the 
Name of White- wood, and Tulip- flower. There are 
great Numbers of theſe Trees growing near Bridge-town 
in Barbados; whoſe Seeds fall, and, being winged, are car- 
ried about the neighbouring Lands, where the Plants riſe 

in great Plenty; and ſome of the Inhabitants, who want 
Shelter for their Plantations from the Sea: winds, make 


great Plantations of theſe Trees, which grow faſt, and 


reſiſt the Fury of the Winds, better than moſt other 
Trees: butit ſhould be 
wiſe it will not keep; 
ible, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed. When the Plants come up, 
they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot filled 
with the ſame Sort of Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root: 


Plants, which are preſerved in the Bark-ſtove. 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are trailing Plants of lower 
Growth: theſe were ſent from Cartbagena by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun. Theſe may be propagated from Seeds, or 
by laying down the Branches,: which will take Root in 
three or four Months. Theſe ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as the former Sort, and muſt be kept in 
the Bark-ſtove 3 but they do not require ſo much Heat 
in Winter, and in Summer ſhould have more Air ; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak. Theſe have not produced 
Flowers in England as yet; tho, from the Appearance 
of the Plants, we may expect them to flower very ſoon. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Mr. Robert Miller, Surgeon, at Campechy, from whence 
he ſent — Seeds, _ have ſucceeded in the Phyſic- 
| en at Chelſea, w theſe Plants are now 
IT theſe — may be * 
ſhould be fown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. Theſe 
Pots ſhould be frequently watered, to keep the 
Earth moiſt,, otherwiſe the Seeds will dry up, which 
will prevent their growing : when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be cach tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot bed again, obferving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken freſh Root ; after which time the 
ſhould have Air and Water in proportion to the Warm c 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed. As thefe Plants advance in Strength, they 
ſhould be ſhifred into larger Pots; and when they 


are grown too tall to ſtand under the Glaſſes of the Hot- 


bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove, where 


dey dt Toh bo = 


to the North or 


dry Soil, yet they will be 


that if there is Care taken to cover them i 


brought over in the Pods, other- 
and ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſ- 


which they muſt be treated in the 
manner directed for the Coffee: tree, and other tender 


Planes are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 


ated by Seeds, which 
Air, and muſt be frequently watered: 


B 1 


tly refreſhad with Water. Wi 
merit the Plants will thrive extremely tel, 
Years, many of them will 
their Seeds in this Country. 


Coun 
killed in 3 "ad 
ate very ſeldom brought over in their Pods, 
their growing Quality before they arrive i 
This Plane will ive in the open Air in 
it is planted in a warm Situation; and t 
thrive much better than thoſe which are 


afe kept in Pots; fo 
it will be much the better Method to plant t 


tainly flower than in Pots. Bip | 
TION from America, 
ſhould be gathered in the Pads, and pop nh 


Sand, which is the ſureſt Method of preſerving them ; 
they ſhould be on in Por filled with light Earth, ſoon 
after they arrive; and the Pots may be placed under a 
i — 1 wy * 
great Rains; in Marth theſe Pots may be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, where, if they are gently wa- 
tered, and ſcreened from the Sun in the Heat of the 

the Plants will come up in May, and ſhould be inured td 
bear the open Air by degrees: this Sort may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Layers 


 BIHAE. 
This is the American Name of thi - Plant. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, confiſting of one Leaf, fhaped 
almoſt like a Lily, and cut into two Parts: the Pointal and | 
Stamina are included in two Leaves: the Pointal- after- 
ward becomes a fleſhy three-cornered Fruit, containing three 
hard rough Seeds: to theſe Notes ſhould be added, 2 
Flowers contained in a common Covering. 

The Species are 
. Bina: ampliſſimis N forum vaſeulis coccineis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Bihai with large Leaves, and a ſcarlet 
Covering to the Flowers. 

2. Binari ampliſimis foliis, forum vaſculis ſubnigris. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Bhai wich large Leaves, and 2 black 
Covering to the Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in Europe. Ire- 
ceived Seeds of the firſt Sort from Panama, which came 
up in the Phyfic-garden at Chelſea ; but the Plants have 
1 any Flowers as yet. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhonld be 
ſown on A e the Spring; and, when the 


a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving . 
ſnade them until they have taken Root; aſter which time, 
in warm Weather, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
during the Sum- 

mer-ſeaſon the Plants may remain in the Hot- bed; but 
in Winter they muſt be removed into the Stove, and placed 
near the Fire- place, that they may have a great Share of 
Heat, without which they * not live thro' the Winter 
in this Climate: they muſt alſo be frequently watered; but 
it ſhould not be given to them in too great Plenty in the 
Winter-ſeaſon, tho' in the Summer they will _ a 
large Share of Moiſture : with this 
Plants will produce their Flowers very well in this Cu- 
mate. | 


BINDWEED. ide Convolvulus. 


BIRCH-TREE. Vide Betula. 
| | BISCUTELLA 


SITE OEMS Pao AARFWwRaY TN 


SERA BRAS 


—— 
8 


por” 


moiſt, will continue to produce new Spikes of Flowers 
by planing 


Door that opens in two Parts. 


* 5 1 
* 
BISCUTELLA. Vide Thlaſpidium. 
BISERRULA. Fide Peletinus. 


BISLINGUA. Yide Ruſcus. 


BISTORTA [fo called, becauſe the Root is turned or 
wreath'd into various Rings or Spires], Biſtort, or Shake- 
There are three or four Varieties of this Plant, which 
are found wild in England; but as they are ſeldom planted 


in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them over with only mention- 


ing the common Sort which is uſed in Medicine, 
BisroRTA major, radice minus intorta. C. B. The 
This Plant flowers in May; and, if the Seaſon proves 


till Auguſt : it may be propagated the Roots 
in 2 moiſt ſhady Border, either in Spring or Autumn, and 
will ſoon furniſh the Ground with Plants; for it greatly 
increaſes by its creeping Roots. | 


BIVALVULAR, or Bivatve [of Bivalvis} Huſk, 
is one that opens and gapes the whole Length, like a 


BIXA. Vide Mitella. 


 BLADDER-NUT. de Staphylodendron. 


 BLATTARIA [takes its Name of Blatta, Lat. a 
Moth ; becauſe, ſays Pliny, where-ever it is laid, Moths 
gather to it], Moth-mullein. - 

The CharaSers are; : 

The Leaves are placed alternately upon the Branches: 
the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of ohe Leaf, which is divided 
into five Segments: the Flowers confiſt of one Leaf, which 
ſpreads open, and is divided alſo into five Segments + they 
are ed in long Spikes, and are ſucceeded by round 


. q 


_ Feſſels, which are divided into two Cells, and contain many 


ſmall Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 3 1 
* BLATTARI1A lutea. J. B. The yellow Moth · mul 
2. Barrania albs. C. B. The white Moth-mul- 
3. BLATTARIA . ore roſio. Boerb. Ind. The roſc- 


colour'd Moth-mullein | 
4. BLATTARIA purpurea. C. B. The purple Moth- 


mullein. WY | 
5. BLATTARIA Perennis; folio verbaſci, flore luteo am- 
plo. Mor. Hiſt. perennial Moth-mullein, with large 


yellow Flowers. 
6. BLATTARIA flore obſoleto colore aſcente. 

C. B. P. Moth-mullein with a worn-ourt purpliſh Flower. 
7- BLaTTARIA flore nigre vioke colore eleganti nitente. 

C. B. P. Moth-mullein with an elegant violet · colour d 


8. BLATTANIA flore ferrugineo. H. R. Par. Moth- 
pn, with an — . hl 

9. BLATTARIA magno fore. F. B. Moth-mullein 
with a ge Flower, 8 OM 

10. BLATTARIA folio * Gi, fore luteo amplo. Mo- 
riſſ. H. Reg. Bleſ. — 8 L of com- 
mon Mullein, and a large yellow Flower. 

It. BLATTARIA Ragufina incana multifida. Mor. H. 
Oxon. Hoary Moth-mullein of Raguſa, with cut 
ves. 4 ' 

12. BlaTTARIA perennis Cretica incaua, foliis binis 
Confugatim poſitis, uno majore extremum claudente. Mor. 
Hif. Oxon. Perennial hoary Moth-mullein of Crete, with 
Leaves ſet oppoſite included by one larger Leaf. 

13. BLatTARIA Orientalis, bugule folio, flore maximo 
Vireſcente, lituris luteis in ſemicirculum ſftriato. T. Cor. 

m Moth-mullein, with a Bugle-leaf, and a large 
greeniſh Flower, marked with ſemicircular yellow Lines. 
. 14. BLaTTAR1A Orientalis, verbaſci folio, fore maximo 
Inenſe violaceo. T. Cor. Eaſtern Moth-mullein, with a 


B L 
violet Colour. 
15. BLaTTAR1a Orientalis, agrimonie folio. T. Cor. 
Agrimony leaf, 


Moth-mullein,. with an f. 
be three firſt- mentioned, and the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh Sorts are biennial Plants, never ſtanding more 
than two Years: they muſt be ſown in the Spring; and 
when they are come up, may be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain for good. If any of theſe Plants ſhoot up to 
flower the firſt Year, the Winter will deftroy 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are 
Perennials, their Roots abiding ſeveral Years in the Ground: 
theſe are alſo raiſed by ſowing their Seeds; for their Roots 


do ſeldom part well, and the often removing them prevents 
their flowering ſtrong. All theſe Sorts delight in a dry, 
poor, ſtony, or gravelly Soil, and are often found growing 
The twelfth Sort is a Perennial; but this being tenderer 
than the former Sorts, muſt be ſheltered in Winter; there- 
fore theſe ſhould be in Pots filled with freſh un- 
dunged Earth; and, if they are placed in Winter under 
a common Hot-bed-frame, where they may have as much 


free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and only covered in 


froſty Weather, they will thrive very well. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts were dif- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent their 
Seeds to the Paris Garden, from whence ſeveral other Gar- 
dens have been ſupplied with them. Theſe Sorts do nor 
ripen their Seeds well in this Country ; and, as their Roots 
do ſeldom continue above two or three Years, it is very 
difficult to preſerve them long: theſe muſt be ſheltered in 
ſevere Froſts, otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed. 8 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts are the moſt beautiful of 
all the Kinds: theſe produce very tall Spikes of Flowers, 
which continue for a time, there being two or three 
Succeſſions of Flowers, which come out alternately on the 
ſame Spikes, which have a very Scent: theſe 
Plants, with Care, may be ſome Years; but 
they muſt not be planted in a rich Soil; for if they grow 
very rank in Summer, they are ſubject to rot in Winter. 


BLIGHTS. 
There is nothing ſo deſtructive to a Fruit 


Blights ; nor is there any thing in the Buſineſs of Garden- 


ing which requires more of our ſerious Attention, than the 


endeavouring to prevent or guard againſt this great Enemy 


In order therefore to this Evil, it will be neceſ- 
fary firſt to underſtand the true Cauſes of Blights : and, 
altho* many curious Perſons have attempted to explain 
the Cauſes of them, yet very few of them have yet come 
near the Truth, except the Rev. and Learned Dr. Hales, 
who hath, in his curious Book, intituled, Vegetable Sta- 
tics, giveri us ſome accurate Emperiments the 
Growth and Perſpiration of Plants; together with the 
various Effects the Air hath upon Vegetables z that by 
carefully attending thereto, with diligent Obſer · 
8 ſeldom 9 — how P account 
or the Bli W they may happen. 

But here I can't e taking notice of the ſeveral 
Cauſes of Blights, as they have been laid down by ſome 
of our modern Writers on Gardening; together with their 
various Methods preſcribed to prevent their Deſtruction 
of Fruits, c. | | 


r „ that Hlighes are uſually produced 
by an Eafterly Wind, which brings vaſt — In- 
ſects Eggs along with it from ſome diſtant Place; which, 
being lodged upon the Surface of the Leaves and Flowers 
of Frutt · trees, cauſe them to ſhrivel up and periſh. To 
eure this Diſtemper, they adviſe the burning of wet Lit- 
ter on the Wind ward - ſide of the Trees, that the Smoak 
thereof may be carried to them by the Wind, 3 th 

| uppen 


of Gardens. 
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{uppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy thoſe Inſects, and thereby | 


cure the Diſtemper. 


Others direct the Uſe of Tobacco-duſt z or to waſh 


the Trees with Water wherein Tobacco-ſtalks have been 
' infuſed for twelve Hours z which, they ſay, will deſtroy 
theſe Inſects, and recover the Trees: and Pepper - duſt, 
ſcatter d upon the Bloſſoms of Fruit · trees, has re- 
commended as very uſeful in this Caſe: and there are 
ſome that adviſe the pulling off the Leaves of the Tree, 
as the beſt Remedy, when they are ſhrivell'd up, and 
wither ; and to cut off the ſmaller Branches, when they 
produce crooked and unnatural Shoots ; and to ſprinkle 
the Tree with a Watering-pot, or an Hand-engine. | 

Theſe Conjectures concerning Blights, how ſpecious ſo- 
ever they may appear at firſt Sight, yet, when duly con- 
ſider'd, will be found far ſhort of the true Cauſe, as will 
hereafter be ſhewn. 1 

Some there are, who imagine the moſt deſtructive 
Blights which attend Fruit - trees, are produced by ſmall 
Showers of Rain, or white Hoar- froſts, falling upon the 
Bloſſoms of Fruit - trees; which being ſucceeded by cold 
North or Eaſterly Winds, or froſty Mornings, are the 
Occaſion of the frequent Blights which happen in the 
Spring-ſeaſon. To prevent this Miſchief, it hath been re- 
commended by a late Author, to build new Walls; in 
which, at every third Courſe of Bricks, ſhould be laid a 
Row of plain Tiles, which ſhould proje& forward, and 
hang over the Plane of the Wall above an Inch and an 
half, to carry off the perpendicular Dews and Rains; 
leaving room, at Diſtances, to carry 

the Tree between the Tiles. This Method is ſo poſitively 
laid down, as a great Advantage for the more certain ob- 
taining of Fruit, by a Gentleman, whoſe Profeſſion ſhould 
incline him to Modeſty, eſpecially when he was not ſure 
of his Facts, that I can't paſs it over without ſome Ani- 
madverſions. 


1. He ſays, That theſe horizontal Shelters will be of 


Advantage, even in the moſt difficult Years, to preſerve 
the Fruit; ſo that a good Quantity of it may be almoſt 
depended on, from ſuch Branches and Bloſſoms as were 
ſhelter'd by the Tiles ; as he himſelf had often expe- 
rienced. 3 
As to this firſt Article, I need ſay no more than what 
Mr. Collins hath already written; viz. That this Reve- 
rend Gentleman acknowleged to him, at leaſt a Year after 
his Book was printed, that he never had any Walls of 
that Kind ; but that, a few Days before this Viſit, he had 
ſtuck a few Pieces of Tiles and Oyſter-ſhells into a Mud- 
wall, at particular Places, over ſome Bunches of Bloſſoms, 
with Morter, which was not dry at that time; which, he 
declared, was his firſt Eſſay: now, how a Gentleman of 
his Character can anſwer the adviſing of Perſons to put 
_ themſelves to ſuch an extravagant Expence, as the build- 
ing of new Walls for Fruit, with an Aſſurance of Suc- 
ceſs, when it was only a ſimple Imagination of his own, 
without ſo much as a ſingle Experiment to ſupport it, I 
am wholly at a Loſs to know. 
Le t us proceed to his ſecond Article, in which he ſays, 
That Fruit, thus ſhelter'd, will be larger, better fed, and 
finer taſted, than thoſe on the fame Tree, which are more 
_ expoſed. This, every one, who hath ever made any Ob- 
ſervations on the different Taſte, Size, Colour, or Good- 
neſs of Fruits which grow on different Parts of the ſame 
Tree, will, upon the firſt reading, condemn as falſe : for 
let us only obſerve ſuch Fruits as are ſometimes produced 
between the Wood-branches and the Wall, and are by 
them deprived of the Advantage of a free open Air, fo 
that they cannot imbibe the kindly Dews, or other aereal 
Particles of Nouriſhment ; nor can they fo freely expire 
or throw off any of thofe crude watery Particles, which 
were convey'd through the Branches of the Tree to the 
Fruit; and we ſhall find, that it never arrives to half its 
Magnitude ; and is always tough, watery, and inſipid, 
eſpecially in Peaches. This is much the ſame with his 
horizontal Shelters ; for the Rows of Tiles, being placed 


in every third Courſe of Bricks, will effectually keep off 


all Deus and Rain from the Fruits, Leaves, and Branches; 
both of which are, by every one, allowed to be abſolu 
neceſſary and ſerviceable in the Buſineſs of Vegetation, 


let us but obſerve ſuch Trees, or Parts of Trees, as are in 


the Caſe with a Wall built after his Directions, within m 


up the Branches of 


| ſome; though it muſt be allow'd, that whenever theſe In- 


Walls of Trees have ſuffer d by this Infection. 


ſtructed z and if we place ſome broad flat Pans or Tubs 
it may be received by the Trees, it will ke 


tely weak Trees to be continually blighted, when the vig# 


As to his third Article, viz. That the Fruit wilt be 
much earlier ripe, I am very ready to ſubſcribe to it : for 


a decaying State, are not ca 
Nouriſhment to the Fruit, and we ſhall always find theſe 
Fruits will be the firſt ripe : but how good they will be, 
either as to Size or Flavour, I ſhall ſubmit to every one's 
Judgment, that knows but the leaſt of this Matter. 

In his fourth Article he ſays, That Walls built with 
theſe Rows of Tiles will effectually cure that common 
Miſtake of leading Wood - branches perpendicularly. This 
I believe to be true; for a Wall built in this manner, and 
well planted with Fruit- trees, will, in leſs than ſeven Years, 
have no Wood-branches left alive, to train either hori- 
zontally or dicularly ; as I can poſitively affirm was 


pable of affording 


own Obſervation. = 
But let us now examine the true Cauſes of Blights, fo 
far as we have been enabled to judge from repeated Obſer- 
vations and Experiments. | 
1. Blights then are often cauſed by a continued dry 
Eaſterly Wind, for ſeveral Days together, without the 
Intervention of Showers, or any Morning Dew, by which 
the Perſpiration in the tender Bloſſoms is ſtopp'd ; ſo that, 
in a ſhort time, their Colour is changed, and they wither 
and decay : and if it ſo ha that there is a long Con- 
tinuance of the ſame Weather, ir equally affects the ten- 
der Leaves ; for their perſpiring Matter is hereby thick- 
en'd, and render d glutinous, cloſely adhering to the Sur- 
faces of the Leaves, and becomes a proper Nutriment to 
thoſe ſmall Inſects, which are always found preying upon 
the Leaves and tender Branches of Fruit-trees, wheri- 
ever this Blight happens; but it is not theſe Inſects which 
are the firſt Cauſe of Blights, as hath been imagin'd by 


ſets meet with ſuch æ proper Food, they multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and are inſtrumental in promoting the Diſtem- 
per; ſo that many times, when the Seaſon proves favour- 
able to them, and no proper Care hath been taken to pre- 
vent their Miſchief, it is ſurpriſing to think how whole 


The beſt Remedy for this Diſtemper, that I have yet 
known ſucceed, is, gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the 
Trees, from time to time, with common Water (that is, 
ſuch as hath not had any thing ſteeped in it); and the 
ſooner this is perform'd (whenever we apprehend Danger), 
the better ; and if the young and tender Shoots ſeem to 
be much infected, waſh them with a woolen Cloth, ſo as 
to clear them, if poſlible, from all this glutinous Matter, 
that their Reſpiration and Perſpiration may not be ob- 


of Water near the Trees, that the Vapours exhaled from 


ep their tender 
Parts in a ductile State, and greatly help them; but when- 
ever this Operation of waſhing the Trees is performed, it 
ſhould be early in the Day, that the Moiſture may be ex- 
hal'd before the Cold of the Night comes on; «ſpecially 
if the Nights are froſty : nor ſhould it be done when the 
Sun ſhines very hot upon the Wall, which would be ſub- 
ject to ſcorch up the tender Bloſſoms. >. +: hs 
Another Cauſe of Blights in the Spring is, ſharp hoary 
Froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot Sunſhine in the 
Day-time; which is the moſt ſudden and certain Deſtroyer 
of Fruits that is known: for the Cold of the Night ſtarves 
the tender Parts of the Bloſſoms, and the Sun riſing hot 
upon the Walls before the Moiſture is dried from the Hloſ- 
ſoms (which, being in ſmall Globules, colle&s the Rays 
of the Sun), a ſcalding Heat is thereby acquir d; which 
fcorches the tender Flowers, and other. Parts of Plants 
But that Blights. are frequently no more than an inward 
Weakneſs or Diſtemper in Trees, will evidently appea, 
if we conſider how often it happens, that Trees againſt 
the ſame Wall, expos'd to the ſame Aſpect, and equal 
enjoying the Advantages of Sun and Air, with eve!) 
other Circumſtance which might render them , equally 
healthy, yet very often are obſerv*d to differ greatly ® 
their Strength and Vigour ; and as often do we obſerve tht 


rous ones, in the ſame Situation, ſhall eſcape very _ 
whic 


which mult, therefore, in a great meaſure, hie aſcribed to 
their healthy Conſtitution. This Weakneſs, therefore, in 


Trees, muſt proceed either from a want of a ſufficient 


or from ſome ill Qualities in the Soil where it or, 
„from ſome bad Quality in the Stock, or inbred 
iſtemper of the Bud or Cyon, which it had imbibed 
from its Mother-tree, or from Miſmanagement in the 
Pruning, c. all which are productive of Diſtempers in 
Trees and which are with Difficulty cur'd thereof. Now, 
if it was occafion'd by a Weakneſs in the Tree, we ſhould 
endeavour to trace out the true Cauſe ; firſt, whether it 


r t in the Pruning; 
which is too often the Caſe; for how common is it to ob- 
ſerve Peach · trees train d up to the full Length of their 


Branches every Year, fo as to be carry d to the Top of 
the Wall in a few Years after planting, when, at the fam 
time, the Shoots. have been ſo weak, as ſcarcely to have 
Strength to produce their Flowers] but this being the 
utmoſt of their Vigour, the Bloſſoms fall off; and, many 
times, the Branches decay, either the greateſt Part of their 
or quite down to the Place where they were pro- 
ron} pen Þ 5 whenever it happens to be the Caſe, is 


aſcribed to a Bli % 4 
ar. ffer their Trees to grow juſt 


| Others there ate, who f 
they are naturally diſpoſed, during the Summer-ſcafon, 


of luxuriant Branches; by. which means two, three, or 
four Shoots ſhall exhauſt the greateſt Part of the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Trees all the Summer; which Shoots, at the 
Winter-pruning, are intirely cut out; ſo that the Strength 
of the Tree was employed only in nouriſhing uſeleſs 
Branches, while the Fruit-branches are thereby render d 
ſo weak, as not to be able to themſelves. The 
Retnedics to this Evil ſhall be explain'd in the Article of 
But if the Weakneſs of the Tree proceeds from an in- 
it is the better way to remove the Tree 


inted of your Hopes : for, 'by a Variety of Expe- 
1 hath been found, that Apricocks attract and 
imbibe Moiſture with a much greater Force than Peaches 
and Nectarines; and, conſequently, are more capable to 
aſſimilate their nutritive Particles from the Earth, than the 
other can do, which require to be planted in a gen: rous 
Soil, which can afford them a Sufficiency of Nouriſh- 
ment without much Difficulty : and it is in ſuch Places 
we often ſee Peaches do Wonders, eſpecially if aſſiſted by 
Art ; but as for the Vine and Fig-tree, they perſpire bur 
very ſlowly, and are very often in an imbibing State (ſo 
that a great Part of that fine racy Flavour, with which 
their Fruits abound when planted in a dry Soil, is proba- 
bly owing to thoſe refined aereal Principles, which are 
collected when in a State of Reſpiration) ; and therefore, 
as theſe Trees delight not in drawing much watery Nou- 
nſhment from the Earth, ſo they will much better ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch a Soil, than in one that is more generous : we 
ſhould therefore always endeavour to ſuit the particular 


tend to have all Sorts of Fruit good in the ſame Soil. 

But there is another Sort of Blight, againſt which it 
is very difficult to our Fruit- trees; this is ſharp 
pinching froſty Mornings, which often happen at the 
ume when the Trees are in Flower, or while the Fruit 1s 
very young, and occaſion the Bloſſoms or Fruit to drop 
off; and, ſometimes, the tender Parts of the Shoots and 

ves are greatly injured thereby. ; 

The only -Method yet found out to prevent this Miſ- 
chief, is, by carefully covering the Walls, either with Mats, 
Canvas, Reeds, Cc. which being faſten'd ſo as not to be 
Ciſturbed with the Wind, and ſuffered to remain on during 


of Nouriſhment to maintain it in perfect Vigour, . 


without ſtopping of Shoots, or diſburdening their Trees 


Sorts of Fruits to the Nature of our Soil, and not pre- 


'the Night, by taking them off every Day, if the Weather 
permits, is the beſt and ſureſt Method that hath yet been 
uſed in this Caſe ; which, altho' it has been lighted, and 
thought of little Service by forme, yet the Reaſon of their 
being not ſo ſerviceable as has been expected, was, be- 
cauſe they have not been rightly uſed, by ſuffcring the 
Trees to remain too long cover d; by which means, the 
younger Branches and Leaves have been rendered too 
weak to endure the open Air, when they are expoſed to 
it; which has often proved of worſe Conſequence to Trees, 
than if they had remain'd intirely uncover'd. 

Whereas, when the Covering before-niention'd has 
been performed as it ought to be, it has proved very ſer- 
viceable to Fruits; and many times, when there has been 
almoſt a general Deſtruction of Fruits in the nei 
ing Gardens, there has been a Plenty of them in ſuch 
Places where they have been covercd : and though the 
Trouble may ſcem to ſome to be very great, yet, if theſe 
Coverings are fix d near the Upper-part of the Wall, and 
are faſten d to Pullies, ſo as to be drawn up, or let down, 
it will be ſoon and eaſily done; and the Succeſs will ſuf- 
ficiently repay the Trouble. 1 

But there is another Sort of Blight that ſometimes hap · 
pens later in the Spring, viz. in April or May, which is 
often very deſtructivt to Orchards, and open Plantations, 
and againſt which we know. of no Remedy. This is what 


is calied a Fire-blaſt, which, in a few Hours, hath not 


only deſtroy d the Fruit and Leaves; but, many times, 
Parts of Trees, and, ſometimes, whole ones, have been 


kill d by it. 92 = 
This is ſuppoſed to be effected by Volumes of tranſ- 


parent flying Vapours, which, among the many Forms 


they revolve into, may ſometimes approach ſo near to an 
emiſphere, or Hemicylinder, either in their upper or 
lower Surfaces, as thereby to make the Beams of the Sun 
converge enough to ſcorch the Plants or Trees they fall 
upon, in proportion to the greater or leſs Convergency of 
the Sun's Rays. | 
The learned 


Beerbaave, in his Theory ; of Chemiſtry; ob- 
es, That thoſe white Clouds which appear in Sum- 
< mer-time, are, as it were, ſo many Mirrors, and oc- 


find *©* calion exceſſive Heat: theſe cloudy Mirrors are ſome- 


times round; ſometimes concave, polygonous, c. 
When the Face of the Heavens is covered with ſuch 
* white Clouds, the Sun, ſhining among them, muſt, of 
« Neceflity, produce a vehement Heat; ſince many of 

* his Rays, which would otherwiſe, perhaps, never touch 
dur Earth, are hereby reflected to us: thus, if the Sun 
be on one Side, and the Clouds on the oppoſite one, 
they will be perfect Burning-glaſſes: and hence the Phæ- 
« gem ceo: 

I have ſometimes, continues he, obſerved a kind of 
4 hollow Clouds; full of Hail and Snow, during the Con- 
„ tinuance of which the Heat was extreme; ſince, by ſuch 

*© Condenſation, they were enabled to reflect much more 
<« ſtrongly : after this came a ſharp Cold, and then the 
« Clouds diicharg'd their Hail in great Quantities, to 
4 which ſucceeded a moderate Warmth. Frozen concave 
«© Clouds therefore, by their great Reflexions, produce a 
e vigorous Heat; and the ſame, when reſolv'd, exceſſive 
Cold.“ 8 | | 

Whence (as Dr. Hales ob*erves) we fee, that Blaſts may 
be occaſion'd by the Reflexions of the Clouds, as well as 
by the above-mentioned Refraction of denſe tranſparent 
Vapours. : 
Againſt this Enemy to Fruits, Sc. as hath been ſaid, 
there is no Guard to our Plantations, nor any Remedy to 
cure it : but as this more frequently happens in cloſe Plant- 
ations (where the ſtagnating Vapours from the Earth, and 
the plentiful Perſpirations rom the Trees, are pent in for 
want of a free Air to diſſipate and diſpel them; which 
are often obſ-rved, in ſtill Weather, to aſcend in ſo plen- 
tiful a manner, as to be ſeen by the naked Eye, but eſpe- 
cially with reflecting Teleſcopes, ſo as to make a clear and 
diſtinct Object become dim and tremulous), than in thoſe 
that are planted at a greater Diſtance, or are not ſurround- 

ed with Hills or Woods; this directs us, in the firſt plant- 
ing of Orchards, Sc. that we ſhould allow a greater Di- 
ſtance betwern the Trees, and to make choice of clear 
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their odd Appearance, 
of them has but little Beauty, the Berries 


after; and, if they are to remain in the where they 


| BY "M0 


y Situations, that the Air may freely paſs between 


* 


the Trees to diſſipate thoſe Vapours they are form- 
ed into fach Volames, w the circumambient Air 
will be clear, and lefs ſubject to Injuries; as alſo the Fruits 
which are produced in this clearer Air, will be much bet- 
ter taſted than thoſe that are ſurrounded with a thick ran- 
u ee by intliinga Pun of the Tapours 

conſe » by imbibing a Part apours, 
OS. ill-taſted ; which is often the Caſe 
with a great Part of our Fruits in England. 


BLITUM, Blight, or Strawbetry-ſpinach. 
The CharaFers are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is divided into thret 
Parts : there is no Petal to the Flower ; but in the Centre 


of the Empalement ariſes the Pointal, attended by three 


Stamina : #be 4 becomes @ ſucculent 
Berry, compoſed of ſeveral Acini, each containing one 
Seed 


| The Species are; 
1. BrIrun foliis tri 


2. Bii run foliis triangularibus dentatis, calycibus bac- 
catis, capitulis ſummis foliofis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Large 
T ariarias Strawberry-ſpinach. 1 

3. BuiTuM foliis triengularibus obtufis & dentatis, ca- 


— The common large Strawberry: ſpi- 


Theſe Plants are frequently preſerved in Gardens for 
when their Fruits are ripe : the firſt 
being ſmall, and 
not fo well coloured as thoſe of the two other Sorts : the 


ſhaped pointed Fruit ; which is full of Fuict, each con- 


dentatis, cahcibus bac- 
catis, capitulis ſummis nudis. Lin. Smaller Strawberry- 
| ſpinach, or berry-bearing O 


BLOODWORT. i. Lapathum. 

BOCCONIA. 25 9 
This Plant was fo called after the Reverend Pan! Bor- 
cone, of Sicily, who has publiſhed ſome curious Books of 
E ng of ce Lee from th 4 
_ 1: baths confiſtinf of one Leaf * fr. | 
die arifts the Pointal, which oft becomes an oval- 


taining one round Seu. | | 

We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
| co racemoſa, ſphondyſii folio tomentoſo. Plus. 
This Plant is called by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica, Chelidoninm majus arbertum, foliis 
quercinis ; or, Greater Tree-celandine, with Oak-leaves. 
It is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts 
of America, where it grows to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet; having a ſtrait Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, 
which is covered with a white ſmooth Bark. At che Top 
it divides into ſeveral Branches, on which the Leaves are 
laced alternately. Theſe Leaves are eight or nine Inche 
long; and five or fix broad 1 are deaeis Bhat, Tale 
times almoſt to the Mid-rib, and are of a fine glaucou 
Colour; fo that this Plant makes a beautiful Variety 
other Exotic Plants in the Stove. The whole Platt 


* 
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or 
tuation, the Plants will come up in a Month or 


are ſown, will require no other Care but to 
clear from Weeds, and to thin them out, ſo 


. 
them ſix or eight Inches apart: and in July 


pretty Appearance: but many People 


yards, or to place upon low Walls, amongſt other 


: annual Flowers, to adorn thoſe Places. 
When theſe Plants are deſigned to be removed, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted before they ſhoot up their Flower- 


ſtems ; for they will not bear tranſplanting well afterward : 
and if they are planted in Pots, they will require to be 
duly watered in dry Weather, . otherwiſe the Plants will 
 _ Rtint, and not 


grow to any Size: and, as the Flower- 
ſtems advance, they ſhould be ſupported by Sticks ; for 
if they are not, the Branches will fall to the Ground, when 
the Berries are grown pretty large and weighty. 

The Leaves of theſe Plants reſemble the pointed-leav'd 
Spinach ; and the Berries are of a ſcarlet Colour, turnin 
to a Purple as they decay; and are, in Shape, very like 
the Wood-ſtrawberry ; from whence it had the Name of 
Strawberry-ſpinach. 


The ſecond Sort will grow two Feet and an half, or 


(in good Ground) often three Feet high; and is furniſh'd 
with Berries, at every Joint, from the Bottom to the Top: 


ſo that when the Branches are regularly ſupported, they 


make a pretty Appearance. The third Sort ſeldom grows 


fo tall as the ſecond; but the Berries are rather larger, 
and the upper Part of the Stalk is nor furniſhed with 
Leaves fo high; nor are the Indentures of the Leaves fo 
ſharp-pointed. They are all annual Plants, which will 


ſow themſelves in a Garden, and come up without any 
Trouble. 


to leave 
the Plants 
will begin to ſhew their Berries, when they will make a 
tranſplant theſe 
Plants into the Borders of their Flower-gardens; and others 
— them in Pots, to have them ready for removing to 


with hight indy 

' again 3 7 

done frequently, 

given to ti | for . 

Se | - 
receive 

are become | 
Water, eſpeci ſhould 
have a |: of the 
Hot-bed. tranſplanting, 
will have Roots; there- 
fore they mto 
larger Pots ſhould be 
plunged 1 ſhould have a 
large Share ir f uſt be 
plentifully 5 have raiſed 
theſe Plants upward high in one Seaſon; 
which were alſo very ſtrong in their Stems.. Theſe Plants 
muſt be conſtantly kept in Stoves, allowing them a tem- 
Heat in Winter ; and in Summer they ſhould have 
plenty of Air in warm Weather, as alſo a large Share of 


„ as 
Moiſture. - This Plant has flowered in the Phyfic- 
at Chelſea, and perfected Seeds; but if it were 
flower, the fingular Beauty of the Plant renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every curious Collection of Plants; and 


g 
3 


g it ſeems the Indians were very fond of it; for Hernandez 


tells us, the Indian Kings planted it in their Gardens. 


BOERHAAVIA. This Genus of Plants was ſo named 
by Monſ. Vaillant, Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, in Ho- 
nour of the famous Dr. Boerbaave; who was Profeſſor 


of — Chemiſtry, and Phyſic, in the Univerſity” of 


The Inhabitants of the Veſt- Indies, where theſe Plants 
are Natives, give them the Name of Hogweed ; and 
aſcribe to them many excellent Virtues. | | 

The Characters are; 

Tbe Flower conſiſts of one Petal or Leaf, which is of 
the bell-ſhaped Kind, having five Angles : this bas ſearce 
any Empalement : in the Centre is fixed the 3 

4 


Bo 


| tended by three foort Stamina : the Pointal afterward turns 
Ty yah incloſing @ Ang le 
The Species are; ae 8 
_ e — major. Vaill. Greater Hog- 
Tae Kt n 22 
n e leaf, and Ne 


Natives of the Weſt- Indies, 
| grow as Weeds. The firſt Sort is the moſt 
common in the Britiſh Iſlands ; where the Inhabitants uſe 
it for ſeveral Diſorders, and recommend it as a Remedy 


where they 


for ſeveral Diſtempers. 1 e, 

Theſ: are all 6f chem ünfull Plants, which periſh ſoon 
after they have perfected their Seeds; and, in warm Coun- 
tries, the Seeds which ſcatter, will grow, and become 
Weeds in ſuch Places, But, in England, the Seeds muſt 
be ſown upon an Hot-bed in March, and the Plants muſt 
be tranſplanted upon another moderate Hot- bed, to bring 
them forward; where they may grow till thẽ Middle of 
oe are ee tranſplanted into a 

of rich Earth, in a warm Situation; and 

perfect their Seeds in Ag, or the Beginning of Sep- 


Loads A Ad _— _ 


tu 


Ped be 


e 


1. Bo DOS majes polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The yellow Nic es Pan bo. 
2. Bunbuc vulgare Plum. Nov. Gen. 


minus byllum. 
3. Bonpuc caule erefto inermi, foliis deciduis. Upright 
ſmooth Canada Nickar-tree, which caſts its Leaves in 


- 


T8 7 EKS. U Wr 
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3 Winter. 
t be The two firſt Sorts are very common in Jamaica, Bur- 
ifed bados, and the Caribbee- lands ; where the Children uſe 
on; the Fruit for Marbles; their outer Coats being fo hard, as 
ants with · great Difficulty to be broken. Theſe Frdits are often 
_ brought to England, and formerly were uſed for Buttons ; 


but, at preſent, I don't know any Uſe made of them. 
They commonly grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and twiſt themſelves round any other Trees which 
grow near them. There is very little Difference between 
theſe two Plants, except in the Colour of their Fruit, and 
= — "m6 Sort having ſmaller and rounder Leaves than 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which are fo hard, 
as not eaſily to be made to _ in England. The 
only Way by which I have been able to get theſe Plants 
from Seeds, is, to put the Seeds into a warm Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, under a Pot, where the Heat of the Tan, and 
the Moiſture which gets through the Pot, will cauſe the 
Shell of the Fruit to burſt, and the young Plant ſoon 
after appears : then they may be taken out of the Tan, 
and pur each into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and 
Plunged into the Tan again. Theſe Plants will make con- 
liderable P if they are kept in a warm Bed, and 
f. requently watered. They muſt alſo be kept in a Bark- 
ſtove in Winter z otherwiſe it will be difficult to preſerve 
them in this Country. Their Stems, Branches, and Leaves, 
are all beſet with ſharp crooked Spines ; which faſten 
7 


of 


e 


1 


my 
8 


of our Winters in the ope 


exomalous fon, when 


themſelves to the Cloaths of any Perſon who approachrs 
them. Theſe Plants are preſerved for Variety, by ſuch 
as are curious in Exotic Plants. 70 
Tbe Seeds of the third Sort of Nickar- tree were brought 
from Canada, where it grows to a Tree of great Size. 
"Theſe were raiſed at Paris, in the Royal Garden, where 
they thrive in the open Air, and produce Suckers from 
their Roots; by which they have been propagated, and di- 
ſperſed into ſome curious Gardens ; but, at preſent, it is 
very rare in Enxiand , being only in the eurious Gardens 
of the late Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suſſex ; 
and one Plant in the Phyſic- garden at Chetſea, which his 
late Grace was pleaſed to communicate in the Year 1750. 
but as this Tree multiplies faſt by Suckers; We thay hope 
to have it common, in a few Years, in the Egli Gardens; 
ally as it OY OR. > Vt: th greateft Cold 
n Air. OY 


This Name being the barbatous Indian Name of the 

Genus, Dr. Linnæus has changed it to Guilandina, to per- 

uate the Memory of Melchior Guilandinus, who was 
Profeſſor of Botany at Padua. 9 


BONTIA; Barbados wild O 
The Characters are; ee e 
I bath 4 perſonated Flier, conſſting of one Leaf, 
whoſe upper Lip is erett , the ander Lip is divided into 
three Parts : from out of the Cup arſe the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the binder Part of the Fuer; which after- 
ward beconies an oval Frait, which is foft, and full of 
Faice ; in which is contained one oblong Shell, inclofing a 
Nat of the ſame Form. OS s | 
We know but one 
"a. WR, 1 
Box TIA Laareolæ facie. Hort. Elth. The Barbados 
„ K TIT 67 
This Plant is greatly cultivated in the Gardens at Bar- 
zudos, for making of Hedges; than which there is not a 
more proper Plant to thrive in thoſe hot Countries, it be- 
ing an Ever · green, and of 4 quick Growth. I have been 
5 „ that from Curtings (planted in the rainy Sea- 
they haue itnmediately taken Root] there has 
been a complete Hedge, four or five Feet high, in eighteen 
Months. And as this Plant will yery well bear cutting, 
it is formed into a very cloſe thick Hedge, which makes a 
beautiful Appearance: In Exgland it is preſerved in Stoves, 
with ſeveral curious Plants of the fame Country. It may 
8 from Seeds, 1 Pad 4.159 on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring (that ats may acquire 
8 * Winter). When the Plants * come up 
they muſt be tranſplanted out each into a ſeparate Half- 
peny Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which, 
they muſt have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
and be often refreſhed with Water. In Winter they muſt 
be placed in the Stove, where they ſhould have a mode- 
rate Degree of Warmth, and will often require Water; 
but it muſt not be given to them in too great Quantities, 
left it rot their tender Roots. In Summer they muſt 
have a great Share of Air; but will not do well if expoſed 
abroad : fo that they ſhould always remain in the Stove, 
among, Plants which require a great Share of Air; which 
may be admitted by opening the Glaſſes in very hot Wea- 
ther. With this Management, theſe Plants will produce 
Flowers and Fruit, in two or three Years, from Seed. 
They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings ; which ſhould 
be planted in the Spring, before the Plants have begun to 
ſhoot. Theſe muſt be put into Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed ; obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after 
which they muſt be treated as hath been directed for the 
ſeedling Plants. Theſe Plants, being ever-green, and grow- 
ing in a pyramidal Form, make a pretty Variety in the 
Stove, amongſt other Exotic Plants. 


PONUS HENRICUS. Vide Chenopodium. 
BORBONIA. This Name was applied to this Genus 


of Plants by Father Plumier, in Honour to the Houſe of 
Bourbon, 


= 


live, nge. 


* 


Species of this Plant at preſent; 


ö —— — 


Bourbon, the Kings of France. Dr. Linneus has joined 
this to the Laurus or Bay, making it a ies of that 


Genus: but as the Fruit is produced in a Cup ſomewhat 
like the Acorn, and as the Flower doth not exactly agree 
with that of the Bay, I ſhall continue the firſt Name to 
it, inſtead of applying it to another Genus, as he hath 

The Characters are; 3 i 

It hath an open bell-ſhaped Flower of one Leaf, which 

3s divided into fix Parts, and is of an irregular Form at 
the Baſe : from the Bottom of wbich ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Fruit ſhaped like an Acorn, 
eobich divides into two Lobes. | | 

The Species are; 


partments, at cohvenient Diſtances, all Paſſages; 
being alſo raiſed ih the Middle, a before- 
are likewiſe ſet off with Shrubs.. 
The third Sort are ſuch as are 
having only a Verge 


laid even and flat, with- 
nly a of Graſs in the Middle; 
with two ſmall Paths, 3 and 
s garniſhed with flowering 
| Growth; or with Vaſes and 
paccd regularly Slang the Middle of the 


plain, and are only ſanded, 


aut Flowers, 


ſanded. Theſe are ſometimes 
Shrubs, and Flowers of large 
Flower-pors 
Verge of G E eg 
| The fourth Sort are quite 
as in the Parterres of Orangery ; and 
ranged in a 


1. Boxnox1a ifruttu oblongo nigro, calyce coccineo. edg 


Plum. This is called black-berried Bay, in- Carolina. 
2. Boxrtonia frufu globoſo nigro, calyce è viridi ru 
Zente. Hum. Round black-berried Borbonia. 
3. Boxnonia frufu oblongo, calyce viridi. Houſt. Bor- 
bonia with an oblong Fruit, and a green Cup. 
Theſe three Sorts were found by Dr. Houſftoun, in the 
Iſland of Cuba, from whence he brought their The 
two firſt were diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the Iſland 
of Martinico. The firſt of theſe is pretty common in 
South-Carolina, from whence the Seeds were brought by 
Mr. Cateſby to England ; where many of the Plants have 
been raiſed. This Sort is too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air, unleſs it is planted in a very warm 
Situation: for all thoſe which were planted in the full 
Ground, before the Year 1740. were deſtroyed by the 
Froſt that Winter : but they will thrive in a common 
| Green-houſe in Winter; and in the Summer, they may 
be placed in the open Air, with other hardy Exotic 
Plants. The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged upon a moderate 
Hot · bed, to bring them up, otherwiſe they will remain 
a long time in the Ground; and thoſe Plants which come 
up, will be very weak; ſo will be in Danger of. being de- 
ſtroyed the following Winter, unleſs Care be taken to 
guard them from Froſt and Damps. The Seeds of this 
Sort will often lic in the Ground a whole Year before the 
Plants will come up: therefore the Pots ſhould be ſhel- 
tered under a Frame the following Winter, and, in the 
Spring, put upon another Hot-bed, to force up the Plants. 
they come up, they may remain in the ſame Pots 
till the following Spring; when they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate imall Pot; and if they are plunged 
2 Hot- bed, to bring them forward, it will be 
of great Uſe to the Plants; for they are of ſlow Growth 
during the two firſt Years ; but after they have acquired 
Strength, they will make conſiderable Shoots every Year. 
The other Sorts are yet. more tender than this ; there- 
fore they will require a greater Care, eſpecially while they 
are young : but after they have acquired Strength, they 
will live through the Winter in a good Green-houſe : but, 
till then, it will be proper to place them in a Stove, where 
there is a gentle Fire kept in Winter; becauſe theſe Plants 
are very ſubject to be injured by the Damps in Winter. 
All theſe Sorts retain their Leaves in Winter; therefore 
are very ornamental Plants in a Green-houſe : and, as ſome 
Plants of the firſt Sort have produced Flowers for ſome 
Years in England, we may hope to ſee them produce 
Fruit here ſoon. | Gs 


BORDERS: The Uſe of theſe in a Garden is to bound 
and incloſe Parterres, to prevent them from being injured 

by walking in them: theſe are commonly render'd very 
ornamental by means of the Flowers, Shrubs, &c. that 
are planted in the. | 

Theſe ought to be laid with a Riſing in the Middle, 

becauſe, if they are flat, they are not agreeable to the 
Eye. 

As for their Breadth, five or ſix Feet are often allowed 
for the largeſt, and four for the leſſer. 

Borders are of four Sorts : thoſe are the moſt com- 
mon, that are continu*d about Parterres without any Inter- 
ruption; and are wrought with a gentle Riſing in the 
Middle, like an Ats's Back, and planted with low Shrubs 
and Flowers. 


inter- ſeaſon. : 
made ſtrait, circular, or in Cants; 


make Borders either along 


orden me eiae 
and are turn d into 


parrments. 
Floriſts alſo 


f 


12 
8 


8 


; 
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A 


- 
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Borders; ſo that a due Proportion ſhould be always ob 
ſerved in the Laying out of Gardens. 


The Characters are; 
The Leaves are broad and rough : the Flowers conſiſt of 
one Leaf, are of a Wheel-ſhape, and divided into five 
ments almoſt to the Bottom, which end in ſharp Points 
a Star: the Apices in the Middle of the Flower are ba- 
pointed, and adbere together : the Seeds are 
pear like a Viper's Head. 
Tke Species are; 
1. Box RACO floribus c 


rough, and ap- 


eruleis. J. B. The common 


ſuave-rubente. 
pale roſe-colour'd 


Borrage, with blue Flowers. | 
2. Box R ACO flore palleſcente, roſeo aut 
Tourn. The common with 


B O 


3. Bonn Ac floridus albis. J. B. The common Bor- 
yage, with'a white Flower. : | 
4. Bonn Ac Cretica, flore reflexo elegantiſſimo ſuave-ru- 

bente. T. Cor. Cretan Borage, with an elegant ſoft red 
reflex d Flower 185 


"ho Bonn 400 Conſtantinopolitana, flore reflexo ceruleo, 
calyce veſicaris. T. Cor. Borage of Conſtantinople, with a 
blue reflex d Flower, and a ſwelling Empalement. 


being often found upon Dunghils, and in public Roads, 
where the Seeds have been ſcattered from Gardens, but is 
hardly a native Plant of our Iſland: however, it is ſo 
far naturalized amongſt us, that where - ever it is ſuffered 
to ſtand till its Seeds are dropt upon the Ground, there will 
always be a plentiful Crop. . 

The Seeds of this Plane may be ſown-in the Spring 
or Autumn, ſoon after they 


Cordials 
The 


kind: 


| h Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tour- 
xefort, one in the Iſland of Candia, and the other at Con- 
fantinople ; from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they grew, and have ſince been 
communicated to ſeveral other Gardens: — 8 may 
be propagated by Seeds, as alſo by parting ir Roots; 
the — A practiſed in this Country, becauſe their 
Seeds are ſeldom perfected here: the beſt time for part- 
ing their Roots is about the End of Auguſt, that they may 

Root before Winter: if theſe are planted in a warm 
Border, they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well; but ſome of them ſhould be planted in Pots, 
that they may be ſheltered under a Frame in Winter, for 
fear thoſe in the open Air ſhould be deftroy'd, which 
in ſevere Winters they very often are: theſe Plants are 
commonly preſerved in Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
Variety; and, for the Oddneſs of their Flowers, a fewPlants 
of each Sort may have Place in the Flower-gardens. 


This Name has been given to this Plant in Memory 
of a curious Botaniſt at Leipfic, of that Name, who had 
a fine Garden of Plants ; and the other, this 
Plant was mentioned in his Catalogue, under the Title of 
Frutex peregrinus Yerva-mora didus. By ſome of the 
Engliſh Gardeners it is called the Golden-rod-tree; but for 


what Reaſon, I could never learn. 
The Characters are . | 

The Flower bas no Petals: the Empalement is divided 
into five Parts: this afterward incloſes the Embryo, which 
becomes a ſucculent Berry, containing one Seed. Y 

We have bur one Sort of this Plant; viz. 
Bos1a. Lin. Carol. Arbor baccifera Canarienfis, ſyringe 
cæruleæ foliis, purpurantibus venis, fruttu monopyreno 
Yerva-mora Hiſpanorum. Pluk. Phyt. Commonly called 
Golden-rod-tree. | | 

This Plant is a Native of the Iſlands of the Canaries ; 
and it hath alſo been ſince found in ſome of the Britiſb 
Iſlands in America: it was firſt brought into England from 
the Canaries, and has been long an Inhabitant of the 
Engliſh Gardens; but I have not as yet ſeen any of theſe 
Plants in Flower, tho“ I have had many old Plants under 
my Care near thirty Years: it makes a pretty ſtrong woody 
Shrub, growing to be a Stem as large as a middling Per- 
lon's Leg: the Branches come out very irregular, and 
make conſiderable Shoots in Summer, which ſhould be 
ſhortcned every Spring, to preſerve the Heads of the Plants 
n any tolerable Order: theſe Branches retain their 
Leaves till toward the Spring, when they fall away, and 
new Leaves are produced foon after: this may be pro- 
Pagated by Cuttings planted in the Spring, and the 
Plants muſt be houſed. in Winter, being too tender to live 
Uro? the. Winter, in the open Air, in this Country. 
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The firſt Sort is very common in all Parts of England, 


of Lime, 


BOSQUETS are Groves; fo called from Boſebetto, 
— which is a Diminutive of Boſco, a Wood or 
rove. | 1 5 
Theſe are ſmall Compartments of Gardens, which are 
form'd of Trees, Shrubs, or tall large- growing Plants, 
lanted in Quarters; and are either diſpos'd regularly in 
Rows, or in a more wild or accidental manner, accord- 
ing to the Fancy of the Owner : theſe Quarters are com- 
monly ſurrounded with ever-green Hedges, and the En- 
trances form'd into regular Porticoes with Yews, which 
are by far the beſt and moſt tonſile Trees for this Purpoſe. 
In the Inſide of theſe Quarters may be made ſome Walks, 
cither ſtrait or winding; which, if the Quarters are large, 
ſhould be ſix or eight Feet broad, and may be laid with 
Turf, and kept well mow'd and roll'd, which will render 
the walking much eaſier and pleaſanter than if the Walks 
are only the common Earth, which in ſmaller Quarters 
can't be otherwiſe; for if the Trees are cloſe, and the 
Walks narrow, ſo as to be ſhaded and over- hung by the 
Trees, the Grafs will not grow. | 
Theſe may be alſo ſurrounded with Hedges 
Im, Hornbeam, or Beech; which ſhould be 
kept well ſhear'd, and not ſuffered to riſe too high; that 
the Heads of the Trees may be fully ſeen over them, and 
the Stems only hid from the Sight, when in the Walks 
on the Outſide of the ers. | 


In the Planting of theſe Boſquets you ſhould obſerve 
to mix the Trees, which produce their Leaves of different 
Shapes, and various Shades of Green, and hoary or mealy 

Leaves, ſo as to afford an Proſpect : beſides, 
there is a great Variety of different Fruits, which theſe 
Trees produce in Autumn; which, altho' of little or no 
Uſe, that we know of, yet have a very good Effet; in 
affording an agreeable Variety for ſome time after the 
Leaves are gone; as the „ Or Spindle-tree, the 
Opulus, or Marſh-elder, the Cock-ſpur-hawthorn, with 
many other Sorts, too numerous to mention in this Place. 
But-I-would adviſe never to mix Ever-greens with deci- 
duous Trees; for, beſides the ill Effect it hath to the Sight 
(eſpecially in Winter), they ſeldom thrive well together; 
lo that thoſe Quarters where you intend to have Ever- 
greens, ſhould be wholly planted therewith ; and in the 

other Parts mix as many Varieties of different Trees, 
which caſt their Leaves, as can conveni z and 


BOX-TREE. ide Buxus. 


BRABEJUM, African Almond, vn /go. 5 
This Name was given to this Plant by Dr. Limæus who 
has ſeparated it from the Genus of Almond on account 
of the Shape of the Flower. 6 | 
The Characters are; | | 
The Flower has no Empalement, and confifls of four nar- 
rowPetals, which form a Tube, and turn back at the Brim: 


in the Middle ariſes the Ovarium, attended by four Stamina: 


the Ovary afterward becomes a ſoft filky Fruit, inclofing 
one oval Nut. ; l | 
We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Bu ABE IjuN. Hort. Cliff. Amygdalus Hubiopica, frufu ho- 
loſerico. Breyn Cent. African or Ethiopian Almond, with 
a ſilky Fruit. : 

This Tree is a Native of the Country about the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence it was firſt introduced into 
the curious Gardens in Holland, and has fince been diſtri- 
buted into many Parts of Europe. 

In this Country it ſeldom grows above eight or nine Feet 
high; but in its native Soil it is a Tree of middling Growth; 
tho? as it muſt be kept inPots orTubs in this Country, being 
too tender to live thro* the Winter in the open Air, we 
cannot expect to ſee them grow to any great Size. 
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This Plant is propagated by Cuttings or Layers ; but 
the Cuttings ſhould be planted in April, and placed on a 
moderate Hot-bed, otherwiſe they will not take Root: 
the Layers are often two Years before they make Roots 
ſtrong enough to be taken from the old Plants: when the 
Branches are laid down, it will be a good Method to 
lit them at a Joint (as is practiſed in laying Carnations), 
which will promote their taking Root. : 
The Plants muſt have a good Green-houſe in Winter ; 
but in Summer ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they will thrive, and ſometimes produce Flowers; 
ſo will make a pretty Variety among other Exotic Plants. 


BRANCA URSINA. Vide Acanthus. 


BRASSICA, The Cabbage. 

 _ The Characters are; 

The Leaves are large, fleſpy, and of @ glaucous Colour : 
the Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſucceeded by 
long taper Pods, containing ſeveral round acrid Seeds. 

The Species are; j 
1. Ba Ass1cA capitata alba. C. B. The common white 
Cabbage | 


2. BRASSICA capitata rubra. C. B. The red Cabbage. 
3. Bu Assi A capitata alba minor Muſcovitica. H. A. The 
Ruſſian Cabbage 


4. Bu ass capitata alba compreſſa. Boerb. Ind. The 


flat ſided Cabbage. | 
. Brassica capitata alba pyramidalis. The Sugar-loaf 


6. Buazztca capitats alba precox. The early Batterſes long 


J. Braxzica Sabauds byberns. Lob. Ic. The white 
8. BrasSica capitata viridis Sabauda. Boerb. Ind. The 
9. Bzxassica fimbriata. C. B. The Boorcole. 


10. Bx Ass A capitata vireſcens Italica criſpa. Munt. 


Hit. The green Broccoli. 
11. BRASSICA Italica 


12. Ba ASSICA radice napiformi. Tourn. The Turnep- 
13. Brassica cauliflora. C. B. The Cauliflower. 


14. Baaxica gongylodes, C. B. P. The Turnep- 


cabbage. 5 

15. Bu Ass 1c A aſparagodes criſpa. C. B. P. Curled 
Colewort. = * 
156. BrasSica peregrina moſchum olens. II. R. Par. The 
 Muſk-cabbage * 


17. Buassic A maritima arborea, ſeu procerior ramoſa. | 


Mor. Hiſt. Branching-tree-cabbage from the Sea-coaſt. 
18. BrasSICa rugoſa, longioribus foliis. F. B, Brown 
Seca 


30s Brassica arvenſis. C. B. P. Common Coleworrt. 


20. BrassICa Alpina perennis. Tourn. Perennial Alpine 


_ Colewort. | = 
21. BrassICa campeſtris perfoliata, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a white Flower. 

22. BraSSICA campeſtris perfoliata, flore purpureo. 
C.B.P. Perfoliated wild „ with a purple Flower. 

The common white, red, flat, and long-lided C: 
are chiefly cultivated for Winter-uſe : the Seeds of theſe 

Sorts muſt be ſown in the Middle of March, in Beds of 

good freſh Earth; and in April, when the young Plants 

will have about eight Leaves, they ſhould be prick'd 
out into ſhady 2 about three Inches ſquare; that 
hey may acquire Strength, and to prevent their i 
on Are gt oP growing 
About the Middle of May, you muſt tranſplant them 
out, where they are to remain for good (which in the 

Kitchen-gardens near London, is commonly between Cau- 

hflowers, Artichokes, Sc. at about two Feet and an half 

Diſtance in the Rows); bur if they are planted for a full 

Crop in a clear Spot of Ground, the Diſtance from Row 

to Row ſhould be three Feet and an half, and in the 

Rows two Feet and an half aſunder : it the Seaſon ſhould 

prove dry when they are tranſplanted out, you muſt water 


cheir Cabbage againſt their Ridges as 


Broccoli did. The Ttalian 


you ſhould draw the Earth about their Stems with an Hoe, 
which will keep 1 moi and 
greatly ſtrengthen 
keep them clear from Weeds, which are apt to draw 


-oil them | 


the Plants : you muſt 


Theſe Cabbages will ſome of them be fit for Uſe ſoon 
after Micbaelmas, and will continue until Febraary, 
they are not deſtroyed by bad Weather: to 
the Gardeners near London their 
vember, and trench their 


i 
4-299 
Hy 


one Side, burying their Stems in the Ground : 
manner they let them remain till after Chriſmas, 
cut them for the Market; and altho' the outer 
Cabbage be decay'd (as is often the Caſe in 
hard Winters), yet, it the Cabbages were lar 


1 
2 


' 
127 


E 


1 


[ 


T 
5 


own Uſe, and is rarely ever 
muſt be ſown in the Spring 


in England 1 
The early Batterſea and Sugar-loaf Cabbages 
monly ſown for Summer- uſe, and are what the Gardeners 


to blanch their Middle ; by which means they have 
at leaſt a Fortnight ſooner than they could have if 


were left untied. = 7 
being the firſt, we ſhould 


for Market-uſe, which hath afforded a 

near three Months together. This, tho' of ſingular 

vice to a Gentleman's Garden, is not ſo much for the Ad- 

vantage of the Market · gardener, who loves to have us 

Ground clear*d ſooner, that he may have another Crop 

upon it, of Celery, Endive, Sc. which is more to is 
; | , 
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Purpoſe; for they, paying large Rents for their Land, late Cauliflowers, which, if the Seaſon prove favourable; 
obliged to have as many Crops in a Year from it as will continue till Chriſtmas, the Naples Broccoli, comi 
* | | t at the ſame time, is not ſo valuable. * 
Beſides this firſt Crop of Broccoli (which is uſually ſown 
the Middle or latter End of May), it will be proper to ſow 
another Crop the Beginning of July, which come in to ſup- 
1 latter End of Match, and the Beginning 
April; and being very young; will be extremely tender 
wo > 8 Seeds of this Kind of Broccol 
Ground, to ſuppl Plantation, in caſe of a n order to fave good Seeds is Ki i 
pu * in England, you ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt Heads of 
ſevere Winters, they are often de- the firſt Crop, which ſhould be let remain to run up to Seed, 
are 


and all the Under-ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly ſtripped off, 
Cibhages ave leaving only the main Stem to flower and ſeed; If this 
7 
muſt be 
ed after 


be duly obſerved, and no other Sort of Cabbage 1 
of © fad er his Bn rei wit be ws meet 
the manner cured from abroad, and the Sort moy be prohetelt fn 

hire z with this Difference, that Perfection many Years. CH | 
The Manner of preparing them for the Table is this: 

When your Heads are grown to their full Bigneſs (as 
be eaſily known by their dividing, and beginning to run up), 
then you ſhould cut them off; with about four Inches of the 
tender Stem to them; then ſtrip off the outer Skin of the 
Stem, and, after having waſhed them, boil them in a clean 
Linen-cloth (as is practiſed for Cauliflowers); and ſerve 
them up with Butter, &c. and, if they are of a right 
Kind, they will be tenderer than a Cee the? 
very like them in Taſte, 


TH] 


The Turnep-cabbage was formerly more cultivated in 

Kinds; wiz England than at preſent ; for ſince other Sorts have been 
with ſome - introduced which are much better flavoured, this Sort has 

them all neglected. There are ſome Perſons who eſteem this 

to have cight Leaves, inters, 

dle or latter End March, 

, but not under the owe”, >= ted 
theſe require is about a Foot tance 

Soil in which they ſhould taken 

light than ſuch as are the Kitchen-gardens Cul- 

London: if Plants fucceed well Sea- 

tle Reaſon unleſs the Wi it will be 

hard in to ſhew their to prevent 
; to ſeize 


The Roman Broccoli (if well managed) will have large i 
Heads, which appear in the Centre of the Plants, like 
Cluſters of Buds. Theſe Heads ſhould be cut before they 
run up to Seed, with about four or five Inches of the Stem; 
the Skin of theſe Stems ſhould be ſtripped off, before they 8 5 
are boiled: theſe will be very tender, and little inferior to that they are very | SD | 
Aſparagus. After the firſtHeads are cut off, there will be The Muſk-cabbage has, thro' Negligence, been almoſt 
a great Number of Side-ſhoots produced from the Stems, loſt in England, tho' for eating it is one of the beſt Kinds 
which will have ſmall Heads to them, but are full as well we have; but is tenderer than many other Sorts, ſo not 
flavoured as the large Heads. Theſe Shoots will con- profitable for Gardeners who ſupply the Markets; but 
tinne good until the Middle of April, when the Aſpara- thoſe who cultivate them for their own Table, ſhould make 
Sus will come in Plenty to ſupply the Table. Choice of this, rather than any of the common Cabbage; 
The Naples Broccoli hath white Heads, very like thoſe for it is always looſer, and the Leaves more criſp and 
of the Cauliflower, and eats fo like it, as not to be diſtin- tender, and has a moſt agreeable muſky Scent when cur. 
Zuiſhed from it: this is much tenderer than the Roman This may be propagated in the fame manner as the com- 
Broccoli; fo is not ſo much cultivated in England; for as mon Cabbage, and ſhould be allowed the ſame Diſtance : 
the Gardens near London generally produce great Plenty of it will be fit for Uſe in Ofober, November, and — 
ut, 


g 

1 
1 
i 

. 


ten Days or a Fortnight: the 
Acre of Land is nine Pounds: when the Plants have got- 


amongſt the Plants, and alſo thinning the Plants where 
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deſtroy the Weeds, and make the Ground clean, ſo 


Beginning o 
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bat, if the Winter proves hard, theſe will be deſtroyed much 


ſooner than the common Sort. CIT, 0 

The branching Sea - cabbage is in ſeveral 

of Exgland, . ** Sea-coaft, and is ſometimes gathered 

by the poor Inhabitants in the Spring, and eaten; but 1t is 

apt to 412 and bitter, ſo that it is rarely cultivated 

for Uſe in the Gardens. «4 
The common Colewort is now almoſt loſt near London, 


where their Markets are uſually ſupplied with Cabbage or 


1 Plants, inſtead of them; and thoſe being tenderer, | 
8 4 the by the Wind; and if the Weather ſhould be very hot and 


and more delicate, are better worth cultivating than 
common Colewort, which is ſtronger, and better able to 
reſiſt the Cold in ſevere Winters, than either of thoſe, but 
is not near ſo delicate. And ſince the Winters in England 
have been generally temperate of late Years, the com- 


mon Cabbage and Savoy Plants have conſtantly been cul- 


tivated by the Gardeners near London, and fold in the 


Markets as Coleworts : indeed, where Farmers ſow Cole- 


worts to feed their Milch-cattle in the Spring, when there 
is a Scarcity of Herbage, the common Colewort is to be 


| preferred, as being fo very hardy, that no Froſt will deſtroy 


it. The beſt Method to cultivate this Plant in the Fields 


is, to ſow the Seeds about the Beginning of July, chuſing 


a moiſt Seaſon, which will bring up the Plants in about 


ten five or fix Leaves, they ſhould be hoed, as is prac- 
tiſed for Turneps, cutting down all the Weeds from 


they will require no farther Culture: in the Spring they 
may either be drawn up and carried out to feed the Cattle, 
or they may be turned in to feed them as they ſtand ; but 
the former Method is to be pre 
be little Waſte ; whereas, when 


than they eat. | 

The perennial Alpine Colewort is alſo little cultivated 
in the Gardens near Landon at preſent. This is very hardy, 
and may be cultivated in the fame manner as the former 
Sort. This will continue two Years before it runs up to 


Seed, and will afterwards produce many Side-ſhoots, and bages 


in poor Land will continue three or four Years z but in 
rich Soils it will nor laſt ſo long. This may be uſed as the 
former Sort, to feed Cattle; for it is not fo good for the 


Table as the Plants which are now cultivated for that Pur- 


ole. 5 

: The other two Sorts of wild C are Varieties fit 
for a Botanic Garden ; but are Plants of no Uſe. Theſe 
may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a Bed of 
light Earth early in the Spring, in the Place where they 
are deſigned to remain (for they do not bear tranſplanting 
well): when the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, th 
ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them four or five I 
apart; and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds. 
In June ny will flower ; and their Seeds will ripen the 

: Auguſt, which if permitted to fall, the Plants 
will come up, and maintain themſelves without any farther 


Care but to keep them clear from Weeds. They are 


__ Plants, and periſh when they have perfected their 
Seeds. 

The Manner of ſaving the Seeds of all the beſt Sorts 
of Cabbages is: About the Middle of November you 
ſhould make choice of ſome of your beſt Cabbages, which 


you ſhould pull up, and carry to ſome Shed, or other 


cover'd Place, where you ſhould hang them up for three 


or four Days by their Stalks, that the Water may drain 
from between their Leaves; then plant them in ſome Bor- 
der under an Hedge or Pale, quite down to the Middle of 
the Cabbage, leaving only the Upper-part of the Cabbage 
above-ground, obſerving to raiſe the Earth up about it, 


Quantity of Seed for an good 


the Cattle are turned in ( 


amongſt the Plants, they will tread down and deſtroy more 


they other Part of the World. 


ings by degrees; but do not expoſe your Plants too much 
to 


ſo that it may ſtand a little above the Level of the Ground; 
eſpecially if the Ground is wet, they will require to be 
raiſed pretty much. LEE So | 
If the Winter ſhould prove very hard, you muſt lay a 
little Straw or Peas haulm lightly upon them ; taking 
it off as often as the Weather proves mild, left by k 
ing them too cloſe they ſhould rot. In the Spring of the 
Year theſe Cabbages will ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide 
into a great Number of ſmall Branches: you muſt there- 
fore ſupport their Stems, to prevent their being broken off 


diy, you ſhould refreſh them with Water once a Week, 

which will greatly promote their Seeding, eſpecially at the 

time when they are in Flower. a 
When the Pods begin to 


grow near the Top of the Shoots, 
are very ſubject to run to Seed before they cabbage ; ſo 


the Quantity of the Seeds; which indeed is not always 
Caſe, when it is intended for Sale: but thoſe who fave it 
for their own Uſe, ſhould be very careful to have it 


When your Seeds begin to ripen, you muſt be particu- 
larly careful, that the Birds do not deſtroy it ; for they are 
very fond of theſe Seeds. In order to prevent their Miſ- 
chief, ſome uſe old Nets, which they throw over 
Seeds, to prevent their getting to it: but this will not 
ways do; for, unleſs the Nets are very ſtrong 
force their Way thro* them, as I have often ſeen 
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ferent Places, ſo that 


if 


; 
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whereas, if they would plant red Cabbages by themſelves 
for Seeds, and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they 
might continue the Kind as good in England, as in a 


Cauliflowers have of late Years been fo far improved 
in England, as to exceed in Goodneſs and Magnitude 
what are produced in moſt Parts of Europe, and, by 
Skill of the Gardener, are continued for ſeveral Months 
together ; but the moſt. common Seaſon for them is in 
May, June, and July. I ſhall therefore begin with Di- 
rections for obtaining them in this Seaſon. - 0 
Having procured a Parcel of good Seed, of an early 
Kind, you muſt ſow it on the 10th or 12th of 
upon an old Cucumber or Melon-bed, fifting a little Earth 
over the Seeds about a quarter of an Inch thick; and if 
the Weather ſhould prove extreme hot and dry, you 
ſhould ſhade the Beds with Mats, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too faſt, which would: endanger the ſpoiling 
of your Seed; and give it gentle Waterings, as you may 
ſee occaſion: in about a Week's time your Seed will ap- 
pear above-ground, when you muſt take off your Cover- 


" 
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be furefl 


Plants ſo affefted. 
20th Day 7 mult 
the Place where they 'are to remain during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, which, for the firſt ſowing, is commonly under 
Bell or Hand- glaſſes, to have early Cauliflowers ; and theſe. 
ſhould be of an early Kind: but in order to have a Suc- 
ceſſion during the Seaſon, we ſhould be provided with. 
another more late Kind, which ſhould be ſown four or five 
Days after the other, and managed as was directed for 


In order to have very early Cauliflowers, we ſhould 
make choice of a good rich Spot of Ground, that is well 
defended from the North, Eaſt, and Weſt Winds, with 

Hedges, Pales, or AE es ene 2 — 

trench'd, burying therein a tity of rotten Dung; 

then level your Ground : and if it be naturally a wet Soil, 
you ſhould raiſe it up in Beds about two Feet and an half, 

o& EI LY HCA Laws of 

the Ground: but if your is moderately dry, you 

need not raiſe it at all: then plant your n 

about two Feet fix Inches Diſtance from Glaſs to G 

in the Rows, always putting two good Plants under each 

Glaſs, which may be at about four from each other; 

and if you deſign them for a full Crop, they may be three 

Feet and an half, Row from Row : but if you intend to 


make Ridges for Cucumbers or Melons between the Rows 


of Cauliflower-plants (as is generally praftiſed by the 
Gardeners gr Lond), you muſt then make your Rows 
eight Feet aſunder. uy 6 ne. 

When you have planted your Plants, if the Ground 
is very dry, you ſhould give them a little Water, and then 
ſer your Glaſſes over them, which may remain cloſe down 
upon them, until they have taken Root, which will be in 
about a Week or ten Days time, unleſs there ſhould be a 
kindly Shower of Rain; in which caſe you may ſet off 
the Glaſſes, that the Plants may receive the Benefit of it; 
and in about ten Days after planting, you ſhould be pro- 
vided with a Parcel of forked Sticks or Bricks, with which 
you ſhould raiſe your Glaſſes about three or four Inches 


to the Southward, that your Plants may have free Air : 


Night and Day, unleſs in froſty Weather, when you ſhould 
ſet them down as cloſe as poſſible: or if the Weather 


- e very warm, which many times happens in 
0v 


er, and ſometimes in December; in this Caſe, you 


them on only in the Night, left by keeping the Glaſſes 
over them too much, you ſhould draw them into Flower 
at that Seaſon ; which is many times the Caſe in mild 
Winters, eſpecially if unſkilfully managed. 

Towards the latter End of February, if the Weather 
be mild, you ſhould prepare another good Spot of Ground, 
to remove ſome of the Plants into, from under the Glaſſes, 


then ſer off your Glaſſes ; and, after making choice of one 
of the moſt promiſing Plants under each Glaſs, which 
ſhould remain for good, take away the other Plant, by 
raiſing it up with a Trowel, &c. ſo as to preſerve as much 
Earth to the Roots as poſſible ; but have a great Regard 
to the Plant that is to remain, not to diſturb or prejudice 
ts Roots: then plant your Plants which you have taken 
out, at the Diſtance before directed, viz. If for a full 


. quired ſuch a 


in this manner your Glaſſes ſhould remain over the Plants, 


ſhould keep your Glaſſes off in the Day-time, and put 


which ſhould be well dung'd and trench'd (as before); 


Crop, three Feet and an half; Row from Row ; but if for 
Ridges of Cucumbers between them, eight Feet, and two 
Feet four Inches Diſtance iti the Rows : then with a ſmall 
Hoe draw the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants 


+ which were left under the Glaſſes, taking great Care not to 
| let the Earth fall into their Hearts? then ſet your Glaſſes 


And, in a little time after, if you find your Plants 
grow fo faſt as to fill the Glaſſes, you ſhould then lightly 
dig about the Plants, and raiſe the Ground about them in 
a Bed broad enough for the Glaſſes to ſtand, and about 


four Inches high, which will give your Plants a great deal 


of room, when the Glaſſes are ſet over them; and by this 


| y 
means they may be kept cover*d until April, which other- 
| wiſe: they could not, without Prejudi 


to the Leaves of 
the Plants: and this is a great Advantage to them; for 


many times we have Returns of ſevere Froſts at the latter 
25 of — which prove — — to theſe Plants, 
if expos d thereto, eſpecially aft ing been nurs' d u 

2 The by 9 | F 
- After you have finiſhed your Beds, you may ſet your 
Glaſſes over your Plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 


Props pretty high, eſpecially if the Weather be mild, that 
they may have free Air to | them; and in mild 


ſoft Weather ſet off your Glaſſes, as alſo in gentle Showers 
of Rain : and-now you muſt begin to harden them by de- 
greees to endure the open Air; however, it is adviſcable 
to let your Glaſſes remain over them as long as poſſible, 
if the Nights ſhould be froſty, which will greatly forward 
your Plants : but be fure do not let Glaſſes remain 
upon them in very hotSun-ſhine, eſpecially if their Leaves 
preſs againſt the Sides of the Glafles; for I have often 
obſerved, in ſuch Caſes, that the Moiſture which hath 
riſen from the Ground, together with the Perſpiration of 
the Plants, which, by the Glaſſes remaining over them, hath 
been detained upon the Leaves of the Plant, and when the 
Sun hath ſhone hot upon the Sides of the Glaſſes, hath ac- 
| Heat from the Beams thereof, as 
to ſcald all their larger Leaves, to the no ſmall Prejudice of 
the Plants: nay, ſometimes I have ſeen large Quantities 
of — affected here with, as never to be worth any 
If your Plants have ſucceeded well, toward the End of 
April ſome of them will begin to fruit: you muſt there- 
ſore look over them carefully every other Day; and when 
you ſee the Flower plainly appear, you muſt break down 
ſome of the inner Leaves over it to guard it from the Sun, 
which would make the Flower yellow and unſightly; 
and when you find your Flower at its full Bigneſs (which 
you may know by its Outſide, parting, as if it would 
run), you muſt then draw it out of the Ground, and not 
cut them off, leaving the Stalk in the Ground, as is by 
ſome practiſed: and if they are deſigned for 2 Uſe, 
may cut them out of their Leaves; but if defign'd to 
— you ſhould preſerve their Leaves about them, and 
put them into a cool Place : the beſt time for pulling of 
them is in a Morning, beſore the Sun hath exhal'd the 
Moiſture ; for Cauliflowers pulled in the Heat of the 
Day loſe that Firmneſs which they naturally have, and 
become tough. | Zi 
But to return to our ſecond Crop (the Plants being raiſed 
and managed as was directed for the early Crop, until 
the Middle or latter End of October); you muſt then pre- 


pare ſome Beds, either to be covered with Glaſs-frames, 


or arch'd over with Hoops, to be covered with Mats, 


Sc. Theſe Beds ſhould have ſome Dung laid in the Bot- 


tom, about fix Inches or a Foot thick, according to the 


Size of your Plants; for if they are ſmall, the Bed ſhould 
be thicker of Dung, to bring them forward, and ſo vice 
verſa: this Dung ſhould be beat down cloſe with a Fork, 
in order to prevent the Worms from finding their Way 
thro it; then lay ſome good freſh Earth about four or 
five Inches thick thereon, in which you ſhould plant your 


Plants about two Inches and an half , obſerving to 
ſhade and * until they have taken freſh Root: 
F | 
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tut be ſure do not keep your Coverings cloſe ; for the 


Warmth of the Dung will occaſion a large Damp in the 
Bed, RN if pe t in, will greatly injure the Plants. 


When nts have taken Root, give them 
as much free open Air as poſſible, e the Glaſſes 
off in the Day- time as much as the Weather will permit 3 


and in the Night, or at ſuch times as the Glaſſes require to 
be kept on, raiſe them up with Bricks to let in freſh Air, 
unleſs in froſty Weather; F 
be covered with Mats, Straw, or Peas: haulm, c. but 
De odor 
alſo obſerve to again which in 
Winter- time 25 hurtful to them: — — 

1 K h Weather ſhould Wi 

for if the ould in Winter, ſo 
that you ſhould be oblig 8 


two or three Days t er, 2 ſometimes happens, theſe 


decay d ugh will render the inclos'd Air very noxious 
and the Plants, inſpiring pretty much at that tiene, are often 
be Begnnig bs -- jc " if the Weather be mild, 

In the ca 
you muſt pes Horan ur Plants by degrees, that they 
may be prepared ber Trandplantaton | and the Ground 
where you intend to plant your Cauliflowers out for good 


(which ſhould be quite open from Trees, 7 and rather 


moiſt than dry), having been well dung d and dug, ſhould 


be ſown with Radiſhes a Week or Fortnight before you 


intend to plant out your Cauliflowers: the Reaſon why I 
mention the ſowing of Radiſhes particularly, is this; viz. 
that if there are not ſome Radiſhes amongſt them, and the 
Month of May ſhould prove hot and dry, as it ſometimes 
happens, the Fly will ſeize your Cauliflowers, and cat them 
full of Holes, to their Prejudice, and ſometimes their De- 
ſtruction; whereas, if there are Radiſhes upon the Spot, 
the Flies will take to them, and never meddle with the 


Cauliflowers fo long as they laſt : indeed, the Gardeners 
near London mix Spinach Tinh their Radiſh-ſced, and fo 


have adouble Crop; which is an Advantage where Ground 
is dear, or that Perſons are ſtreightened for room; other- 
wiſe it is very well to have only one Crop amongſt the 


Callin, Gus Ge Conn ea fe chk it thn 


Your Ground being ready, and the Seaſon good, about 


the Middle of February, you may begin to plant out your 
Cauliflowers : the Diſtance which i is generally allowed 4 


the Gardeners near London (who plant other Crops be- 
tween their Cauliflowers to ſucceed them, as Cucumbers 


for pickling, and Winter cabbages) is every other Row 
all 8 an half apart, and the intermediate Rows 
two Feet and an half, and two Feet two Inches Diſtance 
in the Rows; fo that in the Middle, or towards the latter 
End of May (when the Radiſhes and S inach are cleared 
off), they put in Seeds of Cucumbers for Pickling, in the 
Middle dhe wide Rows, at three Feet and an half 


apart; and in the narrow Rows, plant Cabbages for Win- 
ter-uſe, at two Feet two Inches Diſtance, fo that theſe 


ſtand each of them exactly in the Middle of the Square 


between four Cauliflower-plants; and theſe, after the Cau- 


flowers are gone off, will have full room to grow, and 
the Crop be hereby continued in a Succelion thro? the 


whole Seaſon. 


About three Weeks or a Month after your cube 
are planted out, the Radiſhes between them will be fit to 
hoe; at which time, when you are hoeing out the 


Radiſhes, where they are too thick, you ſhould cut off 


all ſuch as grow immediately about the Cauliflowers, and 
would prove hurtful to them, by drawing them up tall 
and weak; and alſo at that time draw the Earth up to the 


Stems of the Plants, being careful not to let any get into 


their Hearts (as was before directed); and when your Ra- 
diſhes are fit to , be ſure to clear round the Cauliflower 
firſt, + od hep! rawing the Earth up to their Stems as they 
advance in Height, which will keep their Stems from be- 
ing hardened b the Weather, and be of ſingular Service 
to your Plants. 


There are many People, who are very fond of watering 
Cauliflower- plants in Summer; but the Gardeners near 


London have almoſt wholly laid aſide this Practice, as finu- 


W eee fr i hm ol 
2 W2 ſo look over them, to turn down their 


full grow, obſerve che ſotmẽr Directions in 


B R 
ing » deaf of Trouble and Charge lie Parpoſey, for if 
the Ground be fo very dry as not to produce tolerable 
good Canliffowers wirhour Water, it ſeldom happens, thut 
watering! of them rendlers them much better ; and when 
oneE they hahe been watered, if it is not conſtantly 22 
tivedꝭ it haf been much better for them if never 
Had any; as allo; if it be given them in the * 
Day, it rathier" ro all hem: ſo that, upqn the Whole, 
if Care be I (8 Forth rany ip.t6 Sick 
Steins, and cle hen from every thin 
them, that th nay have free open —— ol ns, 
that they will better without than with, Water, 
e followed, ... 
When ybur Cauliflo wers begin to fra you ma — ofen often 


directed, to preſerve their Whiteneſs; 1 


Sc. but where-ever ge] with an 
2 whoſe 


down upon it ail the 1 2 7 — 
then "the Leaves from them « by dope es, but. do 
—— 150 itt to the open Air As the 
os Sor the Leaves 4 away; | 
w n to out, you ſhould fix three 

firotig Stakes „7 pretty 


at A bout it, ſurr, 
them with SE Fe og G AT a 


which would be otherwiſe liable to break with the Wind. 

When your Pods begin firſt to be form'd, if the Wea- 

ther be d » you ow them a little Water all over 
promote the Prop 17 preſerve 

rogre | 8, and e them 

m the Mildew, which is often hurtful to theſe Seeds z 

—— Seeds are ripe, you muſt cut it off, and 

ee. dry, ry, and rub it out, as was directed for Cab- 

and altho your Flowers do not produce ſo 

mach Se as thoſe which were of a ſofter or frothy Na- 

a; CS PO will ſufficiently re- 


e for the Quantity; and any Perſon who was to 
his Seeds, had better give ten Shillings an Ounce 

r ſuch Seeds, than two for the Seeds commonly fave faved 
for Sale, as the Gardeners about London have ex 
who will never buy any Seeds of this Kind, 
not know how they were ſaved. 

But in order to a third C actor you 
ſhould make a ſlender Hot-bed in which you 
ſhould ſow the Seeds, covering them a —_— of an Inch 
thick with light Mould, and covering the Bed with Glaſs- 
frames: you ſhould now-and-then refreſh the Bed 
with Water, obſerving to raiſe the Glaſſes with Bricks in 
the Day-time, to let in freſh Air; and when the Plants 
are come up, and have gotten four or five Leaves, you 
ſhould prepare another Hot-bed to prick them into, which 
may be about two Inches ſquare; and in the Beginning 4 
April harden them by degrees, to fit them for tran 
ing, which ſhould be done the Middle of that Month, at 
the Diſtance directed for the ſecond Crop, and muſt be 
managed accordingly : theſe (if the Soil is moiſt where 
they are planted, or the Seaſon cool and moiſt) will pro- 
duce good Cauliflowers about a Month after the ſecond 
Crop is gone, whereby their Seaſon will be greatly pro- 


"There i is alſo a fourth Crop of Cauliflowers, gt Is 
raiſed by ſowing the Seed about the 12th of May; and 
being tranſplanted, as hath been before directed, will | 
duce good Cauliflowers in a kindly Seaſon, and — tel 
after Michaelmas, and continue thro' Ofober — Neven 
ber, and, if rhe Seaſon permit, often a great Part of Be- 
cember. 


The Reaſon wh y I fix particular Days for the ſowing of 
this Seed is, becauſe two or three Days often make a 
Difference in their Plants; and becauſe theſe are 


viſually fixed by the Gardeners near London, who have 
found their Crops to ſucceed beſt when ſown at thoſe 
—_— one Day, more or leſs, will make no gre® 


Er 


The Species 


with Leaves like thoſe of the wild Olive. 
Both theſe Plants are. e 


the Bark - ſtove; where, during the 
ſhould be kept in a temperate Heat, 


refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be gi 


Plants ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, in warm 
Weather; but they muſt not be placed in the open Air; for 
if they are not conſtantly preſerved from the Cold, it will 
deſtroy them in a ſhort time. If theſe Directions are duly 
obſerved, the Plants will make great Progreſs, and, in a 
few Years, will produce Flowers. | ; 


BROOM, the common. Vid. Cytiſo-geniſta ſco- 


ITE Zs Er rin 


ch is BROOM, the Span. Vide Spartium and Geniſta. 
. BRUNELLA, Self hel. 

oY The CharaZers are 8 
8 The Flowers grow in bort compact Spikes, which con- 


= 
9 


fiſt of one Leaf, and are labiated (or lipp d): ibe Cre (or 
upper Lip) is intire, and bollow'd : the Beard (or lower 
Lip) is divided into three Segments : the middle Segment is 
broad, and bollow, like a Spoon, and is farther produc'd 
than the two other Segments, which are narrow : the ( 


il 


A 


of the Flower bath two Lips; the upper being ere? and 
trifid, and the lower is arm d with two 2 
The Species are; 


1. BRUNELLA major, folio non diſſecto. C. B. Common 
Self- heal, with whole — 0 


* 
- 


5 


: Are; "YO | 5 * 30 ; 
1. Bazyx1a amygdali foliis latioridus., Plum. Nov. Gen. 
2. BazvN1a eleagni foliis, Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia 


In Summer theſe 


1 7 B R 


| 2. BaUNELLA major, f n diſſado, flore allo. C. B. 
Common No wer ye qr Flowers. 


3- BxunzLLa folio laciniato. C: B. Cut - leav'd Self- heal. 


| 4; Baunaiia folio Jaciniate, flere albo. H. R. P. Cut- 


5˙ Baux Alea, fore. C. B. I 
3 N 


16: ne Men hie c B. Names d Self 
7. BxunteLLa Alpina laciniata, flore magno. Boerb. 


Ind. Large-flower'd cut-leav'd Self heal from the Alps. 


8. BxunELLa folio verbene tenuifolie. Boerb. Ind. 
Seli-heal with Leaves like the narrow cut-leav*d Ver- 


| g- BruNELLA. 1 Lore elegant iſime ſulpbureo. 
5 — Ind. Cut-leav'd Self- heal, with 
10, Bauntiia latifolia Halica, flore carneo. Barrel. 
Broad-leav*d [talign Sclf-heal, with fleſh- colour d Flowers. 
11. BauntLLa Neve. Anglie major, foliis longius ma- 


K ,- pp 


3 BruUNELLA Caroliniana, magno flore dilute carales, 
internodiis longifſunis. Rand. Carolina Self- heal, with large 
22 Flowers, and long Spaces between the Joints of 


by o- 


 BRUNSFELSIA. This Plant takes its Name from 
Dr. Brgynsfelfins, a famous Phyfician. 

| The Characters are | | 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhap'd like a Funnel, 


| which is tubulous, and cut into many Parts at the Top; 

fren from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 

in © comes 4 round ſoft fleſhy Fruit, containing roundiſh Seeds 
beteween the Rind and tbe Fleſh. © | 


Me have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
 BaunsSFELSIA fore albo, frufiu croceo molli. Plum. 
N. G. Brunsfelfia with a white Flower, and a ſoft ſaf- 
fron-coloured Fruit. 

This Plant is very common in Barbados and Jamaica; 
but in Europe it is at preſent very rare: it may be pro- 

from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
pring in Pots fiiled with light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to water 
as often as you find it neceſſary. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freſb light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again; obſerving to water and ſhade the 
Plants until they have taken Root; and they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Watcr. When the Plants have 
advanced fo high as not to be contained in the Frames, 
they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove ; where, 
during the Summer-months, they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air ; but in Winter they muſt be kept very 
cloſe. With this Management the Plants will be very 
ſtrong, and produce their Flowers every Seaſon. Theſe 
Plants may alſo be increaſed by planting their Cuttings in 
the Spring, before they put out, in Pots filled with freſh 


Cup light Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of TannersBark ; 


to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muſt be managed as hath been 
directed for the ſeedling Plants. | 


BRUSCUS. Vide Ruſcus. 


BRT. 


BRYONIA (this Plant is fo call'd of pues, ſignify- 
ing to ſhoot or ſpring, becauſe it is a Plant of luxuriant 
Growth], Bryon 7. | | 

The Characters are; 1:4: JUDY Ad 1 

I bath a climbing Stalk with Spines : tho Leaves are like 
thoſe of the Vine: the Flowers confiſt of one Leaf, which 
is expanded at the Top, and divided into five Parts; and, 
in the Female Plants, are fucceeded by round Berries grow- 
ing on Fooiftalks : the Flowers of the Male Plants have 
five Apices in each ; but are barren. 

The Species are SER AL 3 

1. Bx vONHIA aſpera fue alba, baccis rubris. C. B. The 
common white Bryon yy. Ai 

2. BRYONIA Africana glabra, foliis in profundas laci- 
nias diviſis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth African Bryony, 
with deep- cut Leaves, and yellow Flowers. . 
3. Bx vONIA Americana, olive. frutiu rubro. Plum. 
Cat. American Bryony, with a red olive-ſhap'd Fruit. 

4. Bxyonia Africana, frutiu variegato. Hort. Elib. 
African Bryony, with a variegated Fruit, © 

5. Bayonia Africana laciniata, tuberoſa radice, flori- 
us berbaceis. Par. Bat. African cut- leav d Bryony, with 
a tuberoſe Root, and herbaceous Flowers. ben 
The firſt Sort grows upon dry Banks, under Hedges, in 
many Parts of England ; but may be cultivated in a Gar- 
den, for Uſe, by ſowing the Berries, in the Spring of the 
Year, in a dry poor Soil ; where they will, in two Years 
time, grow to be Roots, provided are not too 
thick. The Roots of this Plant have been ly, by 
Impoſtors, brought into an human Shape, and carry'd 
about the Country, and ſhewn for Mandrakes to the com- 
mon People, who were eaſily impos'd on by their Cre- 
dulity; and theſe got good Livings thereby. The Me- 

thod which theſe age. 2 was to 4 2 > young 
thriving Bryony-plant ; d 1 all 
round the Plant, — careful not 'S diſturb the lower 
Fibres ; and (being prepared with ſuch a Mould, as is uſed 
by the People who make Plaſter-figures) they fix'd the 
| Mould cloſe to the Root, faſtening it with Wire, to keep 
it in its proper Situation ; then they filled the Earth about 
the Root, leaving it to grow to the Shape of the Mould, 
which in one Summer it will do: fo that if this be done 
in March, by September it will have the The 
Leaves of this Plant are alfo often im 


*+.% 


pos'd on the People 
in the Market for Mandrake-leaves, altho' there is no Re- 
ſemblance between them, nor any Agrement in Quality. 
The ſecond and fifth Sorts are perennial Plants, their 
Roots remaining ſeveral Years ; but their Branches decay 
every Winter. Theſe Roots muſt be planted in Pots fill- 
ed with freſh light Earth, and in Winter muſt be placed 
in the Green-houſe, to protect them from Froſt, and great 


Rains; which would deftroy them, if they were expos*d 


thereto. During the Winter-ſcaſon they ſhould have very 


little Water given them ; but in Summer, when they are 
expoſed to the open Air, they mult be frequently refreſhed 
with Water in dry Weather, Theſe Plants will flower in 
July, and in warm Summers will perfect their Seeds. 
The third and fourth Sorts are annual Plants: theſe 


muſt be raiſed on an Hot- bed early in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are about three Inches high, they ſhould be each 


tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 
ing to water and ſnade them until they have taken Root. 


When the Plants are grown ſo large, as to ramble about 


on the Surface of the Bed, and begin to entangle with 
other Plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, and 
placed in the Bark-ſtove ; where their Branches may be 
trailed to the Wall, or againſt an Eſpalier, that they may 
have Sun and Air; which is abſolutely neceſſary for their 
producing Fruit. When theſe Plants are full of Fruit, 
they make a very pretty Variety in the Stove amongſt 
other Exotic Plants. | 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are alſo propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put into 
Pots; and after they have taken Root, ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees ; where they may remain 
during the Summer-ſeaſon z but in Winter they muſt be 
ſheltered. A 


The Bryony being Male and Female in different Plants, 
induced me to make ſome Experiments with it, to con- 
firm my Opinion of the Neceſſity of the Female Plant 


being Plant, in 
cord ly I planted a Fe- 
De 


it 


neighbouring Parts again, to fee if I could diſcover 
any Male Plants, but could not : yet the Succeſs was the 
ſame as the former Year, and the Plants which aroſe from 
the Seeds grew very ſtrong and vigorous. So that this, 
and many other iments, ſhould be frequently re- 
any thing for Certainty concerning the Generation of Plants: 
bur it happens, that ſome of the Flowers up- 
on the a Hermaphrodite, which may, 
account 1 ducing good Seeds: and this might 
have been the Caſe with my Pla 8 gs 
each Flower upon the Plant; therefore cannot affirm any 


" BRYONIA NIGRA. Yide Tm W. 


BUCKSHORN 
ronopus. 


BUDDING. - Yide Inoculating, 


or HARTSHORN, 7D Vide Co. 


 BUGLOSSUM CH, of gde, an Ox, and 


Y, a Tongue, g. d. Ox-tongue ; becauſe the Leaves 
of this Plant inicans the Torgwe of an Ox in their Shape 
and Roughneſs], Bugloſs. Ain 
| : — — are; = 

; hath a multi I-ſhap'd Flower, con 
Leaf ; from whoſe Empalement (which is cut. to 
tom) riſes the Pointal, accompanied by four Embryo's ; 
which afterward become ſo many Seeds, which reſemble a 
Viper"s Head. RE 


The Species are; | 
1. BucLossUM perenne majus ſativum. M. H. 1 
Garden Bugloſs. 4 1 ad / * 
2. BucLossuM fylveftre minus. C. B. The leſſer wild 
Bugloſs. | 
3. BucLossuM latifolium ſemper-virens. C. B. The 
broad · leav d ever- green Bugloſs. 3 | 
4. BueLossum Orientale, fore Iuteo. T. Cor. The Eaft- 
ern Bugloſs, with yellow Flowers. 
5. BucLossum Creticum verrucoſum perlatum quibuſ- 
dam. H. R. Par. Warted Bugloſs from Crete. 
6. BucLossuM anguſlifolium majus, flore alba. C. B. P. 
Greater narrow-leav*d Bugloſs, with a white Flower. 
7. BucLossuM anguſtifolium majus, fore rubro aut vo- 
riegato. C. B. P. Greater narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with a 
red or variegated Flower. | | 


8. BucLossum foliis s. C. B. P. Bugloſs with 
ſinuated Leaves. 1 1 | EN» 


. BucLossuM Hlveſtre majus nigrum. C. B. P. Gr 
will black Buglof — — . 
10. BucLossuM Creticum majus, flore cæruleo purpu- 
rante. H. R. Par. Greater Bugioſs of Candy, with a blue 
Flower, inclining to a purple Colour. . 

11. BucLossuM Luſitanicum, echii folio undulato. Inf. 
R. H. Portugal Bugloſs, with an undulated Viper's Bu- 
gloſs- leaf. | 1 

12. BucLossuM Crelicum minimum odoratum, flore vu 
rio eleganti. H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet-ſcented Candy 
Bugloſs, with an elegant Flower of various Colours. 

13. BucLossuM Creticum bumifuſum acaulon perenne, 
echii folio anguſtiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Perennial Candy Bu- 
gloſs, lying ſpread upon the Ground without Staiks, and 
with a very narrow Viper's Bugloſs- leaf. 

14. BucLossuM Samium fruteſcens, foliis roriſmarim 
obſcure virentibus, lucide birſutis. Tourn. Cor, Shrubby 


89 '# 


4. 
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Colour. | an 1 
| 16. BooLoawuM Orientale anguſtifolium altiſſimum. 
Tourn, Cor. The talleſt Eaſtern Bugloſs, with narrow 


E The firſt Sort, is cultivated for its Flowers, which ard 
uſed in Medicinal Cordials. The ſecond Sort grows wild 
upon dry Banks in moſt Parts of England, and is ſome- 


times uſed in Medicine. . The third Sort is always green, | 


and may have a Place in ſhady Wilderneſſes ; but is not 
fit for a fine Garden. The fourth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, and may deſerve a Place in a good Garden, for its 
long Continuance to flower. The fifth Sort is an Annual, 
and if ſuffer d to ſow itſelf, will come 1 abide the 
Winter very well, and produce its ſmall blue Flowers in 
| the Spring, Theſe two laſt, for their Variety, may have 
| 2 Place in the Flower-garden, and the firſt Sort in the 
Phyſic- garden, for its Uſe. | TY 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are Varieties of the Garden 
Bugloſs, which are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Va- 
riety : they may be by Seeds : theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, when 
they more ſurely ſucceed than if ſown in the Spring; or 
if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, and the Ground be 
kept clean from Weeds, the Plants will come up, and 
# may afterward be tranſplanted into Beds, where they are 
1 deſigned to remain: theſe autumnal Plants will flower 
the next Summer, and, after the Seeds are perfected, the 
Plants generally decay; therefore a ſreſ Supply of Plants 
ſhould be annually raiſed 
preſerved. | | Y 
The twelfth Sort is an annual Plant of an humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above three or four Inches high : 
this produces pretty variegated Flowers of a ſweet Scent, 
for which it is preſerved by the Curious : if the Seeds of 
this Sort are ſown in the Autumn, the Plants will abide the 
Winter, and flower early the following Spring, ſo that 
good Seeds may be expected from them; and, if theſe 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
better than if ſown with Care, provided the Ground is 
kept clean from Weeds. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which are ſomewhat tenderer than either of the former. 
Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a warm Border of light freſh ſandy Earth, early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants begin to appear, you 
muſt carefully clear them from Weeds; and where they 
are too cloſe to each other, you muſt draw out ſome of 
them, which may be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, which may be placed under a common 
Hot- bed-frame in Winter, to protect them from hard 
Froſt ; for in ſevere Winters moſt of the Plants in the 
open Air will be deſtroyed, ſo that, unleſs you have 
ſome Plants in Shelter, you may intirely loſe the Kinds. 
Thoſe Plants which ate left in the Border where they were 
ſown ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave them about eigh- 
teen Inches aſunder, and muſt be conſtantly kept clean 


from Weeds, which is all the Culture they will require. 


The ſecond Year they will produce Flowers and 
but .will continue ſeveral Years after,, eſpecially if 
are in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, which is poor ; for in a moi 
rich Earth they will grow very luxuriant in Summer, but 
are generally deſtroyed with Rain and Froſt in Winter. 
5 Inf. Theſe generally ſend forth Tap-roots, which run my 
7s Bu- deep in the Ground; ſo will not bear tranſplanting well, 
. When they have acquired much Strength. The thir- 
teenth Sort is a very low-ſpreading Plant; fo ſhould be 
allowed more room than the fourteenth, which grows 
upright, and becomes ſhrubby. 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are biennial Plants, 
which ſeldom abide after they have perfected their Seeds, 
which is uſually the ſecond Year after are ſown. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, in the ſame manner 
as the common Bugloſs; but ſhould have a warmer Situa- 
non, and a drier Soil, otherwiſe they will not live thro? 


where theſe Plants are to be 


the Winter in this Climate : therefore it will be proper to 
plant a few of theſe Plants into Pots while they are young, 
that they may be ſheltered under a common Frame in 
Winter; and if the Spring following they are ſhaken 
out of the Pots carefully, ſo as to preſerve the Earth about 
their Roots, and planted in a Bed of freſh Earth, they 
will grow much ſtronger, and produce a greater Number 
of Flowers, than if remain in the Pots. But theſe 
Plants, having Tap-roots, will not bear tranſplanting any 
better than the two former Sorts. Theſe will come up 
from the ſcatrered Seeds in Autumn. 


BUGULA, Bugle. 
1222 are; . 
22 4 Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, with one Li 
divided into three Parts, the Middle of «th is ſplit — 


. two: the Place of the under Lip is ſupplied by ſmall Teeth : 


out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
into the binder Part of the, Flower, and attended, as it 
were, by four Embryos, which afterward become ſo many 
oblong Seeds, ſbut up in an Huſk, which before was the 
Flower-cup: to theſe Notes may be added, That the Flowers 
are placed in Whorles round the Stalks. — 
The Species are; = 
1. BucuLa. Dad. pempt. Common Bugle. 
2. BuguLa fore cinereo vel albo. Inſt. R. Il. Bugle 


with a white or aſh-coloured Flower. 


3. BucuLa Alpina maxima. Inſt. R. H. The greateſt 
Bugle of the Alps. | - 

4. BucuLa fylveftris villoſa, flore caruleo. Int. R. H. 
Hairy wood Bugle, with a blue Flower. | 
5. Bucur a Hlogftris villoſa, fore ſuave-rubente. Inſt. 
R. H. Hairy wood Bugle, with a fine red Flower. 

6. BucuLa fylveſtris villaſa, flore allo. Inſt. R. H. 

Hairy wood Bugle, with a white Flower. 
7. BucuLa Samia verna, boraginis folio, fore inverſo 
& cerules flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Samian Spring Bugle, 
with a Borage-leaf, and an inverted Flower of a yellow- 
iſh-blue Colour. | 55 
_ 8.BucuLa Orientalis villoſa, flore inverſo cerulto, alba 
macula notato. Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an 
inverted blue Flower, f with White. 
9. Buour A Orientalis villoſa, flore inverſs candido, cum 
oris pur pur eis. Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an 
inverted white Flower, edged with Purple. 5 

10. BucuLa' Orientalis, flore ex violaceo purpuraſcente. 

E _ Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a purpliſh violet-colour'd 
wer. 

11. BucuLa Orientalis longifolia, fore majore intenſe 

ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a long Leaf, 

and a larger Flower, of an intenſe blue Colour. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in moiſt Woods 
and Meadows in moſt Parts of Exglend, and continue in 
Flower from to July. Theſe Plants propagate them- 
ſelves greatly by their creeping Stalks, which fend forth 
Roots at every Joint, ſo that where they have room to 
ſpread, they will make a great Increaſe ; but they are ſel- 
e The 1 _—_— d vulnerary Herb, 

ugle is greatly eſteem'd as a vu 
„ it enters as 


an Ingredient into the vulnerary Decoctions of the Sur- 


and is commended, externally applied to Ulcers: 


Seeds, it is called Conſolida media, or middle Conſound. 


The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts are preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens for the ſake of Variety : theſe are very 
hardy Plants, and propagate greatly by their trail: 
Stalks, as the common Sort. They muſt have a moi 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation, where they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, without any other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 8 | 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, wha 
ſent their Seeds to, the Royal Garden at Paris, where they 
were propagated firſt in Exrope, and from thence ſeveral 
other Gardens have been ſupplied with theſe Plants. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
ſhady Border, and a light moiſt Soil, early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants begin to appear, they ſhould be 
* cleared from Weeds, and in dry Weather * 

8 
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de frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not make any 


great Progreſs. When the Plants have acquired Stren 
| enough to be removed, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome 
into Pots, and the reſt into a ſhady moiſt Border, where 
they may remain to flowet. Thoſe whichare pur into Pots 
ſhould have a ſhady Situation during the Sammer-ſeaſon, 
and muſt be frequently watered in dry Weather; but in 
Winter they ſhould be placed under an Hot-bed-frame, 
where they may be in ſharp Froſts, but in mild 
Weather they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible for 
| they are fo hardy as to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air without any Shelter. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be multiplied by parting of their 
Roots in the Spring, after the manner of the Auricula 
but you muſt be careful not to part them too ſmall, leſt 
you deſtroy them; for if each Head hath not good Roots, 
they ſeldom ſucceed, fo that they are not to be increaſed 
very faſt in this Method. ON 


| BULB [Bulbn3, Lat. of Boaf::, Gr. J. Bulbous Roots 

are of two Sorts; viz. tunicated (or coated) and ſqua- 
mous (or ſcaly). A tunicated Root conſiſts of many 
Coats, involving each other ; as in the Onion, Tulip, &c. 
whoſe Roots, if cut thro' the Middle, plainly ſhew the 
' ſeveral Coats. A ſquamous Root conſiſts of many Scales, 
lying over each other like Tiles upon an Houſe: of this 
Kind are the Lily, Martagon, &c. | 


BULBOCASTANUM [of Bulbs,” a Bulb; and Ca- 
fanea, Lat. a Cheſtnut}, Earth-nuts. 


BULBOCASTANUM,' Earth-nut, or Pig- nut. 
The Characters are; ID | 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of many Leaves placed orbicularly, and fitting 
on the Empalement ; which turns to a Fruit compoſed of 
ſmall oblong ſmooth Seeds, which are ſometimes chanelled, 
gibbous on one Side, but plain on the other: to theſe Notes 
muſt be added, A fleſpy tuberous Root. DMT 
; The Species are; | EC 
1. BuLBOCASTANUM majus, folio apii. C. B. P. Greatet 
Earth- nut, with a Parſley- leaf. 
2. Bol BOCASTANUH minus ſaxatile, peucedani folio. 
Torn. Smaller Rock Earth nut, with a Swines-fennel-leaf. 
23. BuLBOCASTANUM 
Greater Alpine Earth-nut, with a Parſnep-leaf. 
4. BuLBOCASTANUM fenuiler inciſo folio, Luſitanicum. 
Teurn. Portugal Earth- nut, with a fine- cut Leaf. 
5. BUuLBOCASTANUM Creticum, radice napiformi. Tonrn. 
Cor. Candy Earth-nut, with a Navew - root. | 
6. BuLBocaSTANUM Creticum, ferulæ folio, ſemine ob- 
longo. Tourn. Cor. Candy Earth-nut, with a Giant-fen- 
nel- leaf, and oblong Seeds. 5 
The firſt Sort is very common in ſhady Woods and 
Paſtures in divers Parts of England : it riſes early in the 
Spring, and flowers in May. In Fuly the Seeds are ripe, 
ſoon after which time the green Leaves begin to decay, 
which is the proper Seaſon to take up the Roots for Uſe, 
| becauſe they may be more readily found before their 
Leaves are quite decayed ; and if they are taken up, 
while the Plants are in Vigour, the Roots will be ſmall, 
and not near ſo firm. Some People dig up theſe Roots, 
and eat them raw, which taſte very much like Cheſtnuts, 
and are no unpleaſant Morſel ; but when they are boiled, 
they are very delicious Food, eaten with Butter and Pep- 
per, and are eſteemed very nouriſhing. 
The other Sorts are not Natives of England; ſo are 
rarely to be found except in Botanic Gardens, where they 
are preſerved for the fake of Variety, more than any 
Beauty there is in their Appearance. 1 


They are all very hardy Plants in reſpect to Cold; ſo 


may be eaſily propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a 


moiſt thady Border, foon after they are ripe (for if they 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they feldom 
ſucceed fo well as when they are ſown in Autumn). 
When the Plants appear in the Spring, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; and-where they are too 
near, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them three 
or four Inches aſunder; after this they will require no 


majus Alpinum, paſtinace folio. 


other Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; for 
they do not bear tranſplanting ; fo muſt be ſown where 
they are to remain. The Autumn following the Roots 
will be fit for Uſe, and will continue good all the Winter, 
till they ſhoot up their Stetns in the Spring for Seed, after 
which time they are tough, and not fit for eating. 


BULBOCODIUM [of Blr, a Bulb, and Codium]. 
The Characters are; : | 


The Flowers confift of one Leaf, and are divided into 


fix Segments, being in Shape like the Crocus-flower : the 


Leaves are very long and narrow : the Root conſiſts of ſolid 
Bulbs, one over the other, which are cloſe 2 a 

Dr. Linneus has applied this Naine to two Species of 
Colchicum, and has joined this Plant to the Crotus of Tour- 
#efort ; but there are ſufficient Reaſons for keeping it 
ſeparate, as Tournefort and former Botaniſts have done. 

We have bur one Species of this Plant in the Exgliſs 
Gardens; which is, 

BuLBocopiuM croci folio, fore parvo violacto. T. Cor. 
Bulbocodium with Leaves like the Saffron, and ſmall 
violet- colour d Flowers. 5 3 

This Plant is cultivated after the manner of the Spring 
Crocus's ; viz, by parting its Bulbs, or ſowing the Seeds: 
it is commonly three or four Years before it comes to 
flower from Seed ; but as it increaſes but ſlowly by the 
Root, we muſt ſow the Seeds, if we intend to have a 
Stock of this Plant: it flowers in April, and the Seeds are 
ripe in June, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after in Pots of 
common Earth, where they ſhould remain two Years un- 
diſturb'd, and then may be planted out into a Border at 


about three Inches { „ where they may ſtand to flower: 
it is alſo very le, that ſome other Colours may be 
obtain'd by ſowing the Seeds, as we find is often the Caſe 


with moſt other Bulbs, when raiſed from Seeds. 


| | 2 1 
BUPHTHALMUM fBepSaaucy, of 87s, an Ox or 
Bull, and 'OgSaAucs, an Eye; g. d. an Ox- eye, be- 
cauſe the Flower reſembles an Eye], Ox- eye. 
The Characters are; 8 C | | 
The whole Face of the Plant is like Tanſey : the Flowers, 
which are radiated, are, for the moſt part, produced ſimply: 
the Florets of the Diſk are ſeparated with an imbricated 
little Leaf. 8 1 5 | 5 
The Species are; 
1. BUpHTHALMUM fanaceti minoris folio. C. B. The 
common Ox- eye, with Leaves like Tanſey. 
2. BUPpHTHALMUM Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, 


fore lules ampliſſimo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Ox-cye, with 


large yellow Flowers. 

3. BupHTHALMUM Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, flore 
allo ampliſſimo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Ox- eye, with large 
white Flowers. | = 

4. BUPHTHALMUM fanaceti minoris folio incano, flore 
ſulphureo ampliſſmo. Boerb. Ind. Ox-eye with hoary 
Tanſey-leaves, and large ſulphur- colour d Flowers. 

5. BuPpHTHALMUM Creticum, cotulæ folio. Breyn. Cent. 
1. Ox-eye from Crete, with a Mayweed-leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is mention'd by Mr. Ray as 
a Native of England, but is rarely found wild with us. 
The other two were found by Monſ. Tournefert, in the 
Levant. Theſe are propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, in a Bed of light Earth; and when they are come 
up, may be tranſplanted into Borders of the Flower - gar- 
den, or in little Wilderneſs-knots. Theſe Plants con- 
tinue flowering almoſt all the Summer long; for which 
they deſerve a Place in every good Garden. The Flowers 
are very proper to gather for Flower-pots, to adorn Rooms 
and Chimneys in the Summer-ſcafon. 

They delight in a dry Soil, and ſuch as is not much 
dung'd ; and may alſo be increaſed by parting their Roots 
at Michaelmas, or early in the Spring. The firſt Sort 1s 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine. | 
The fourth Sort was ſent from Auſtria to the learned 
Dr. Boerhaave at Loden: This is ſo nearly akin to the 
two Eaſtern Sorts, as not to be diſtinguiſhed therefrom, 
but by their hoary Leaves, and the Colour of the Flower: 
it muſt be treated in the ſame manner az hath been di- 
rected for them. The 


The fifth Sort is an annual Plant: this 2 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, and when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain to 
flower, where they mult be allowed at leaſt a Foot, to 
ſpread their Branches : they require no other Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds: in July they will flower, 
and in Autumn they perfect their Seeds. Some Botanic 
Authors have mentioned three or four Varieties of this 


Rays, and one with large Rays; but theſe Varieties will 
all come from the ſame Seeds, as I have frequently ex- 
BUPLEUROIDES. Vide Phyllis. 


BUPLEURUM [Bzwmaevpor, of Be, an Ox, and 
N, 2 Side, becauſe it is ſaid to cauſe a Crepitation 
of the Side of an Ox ; but more probably, -becauſe it 
affords the Ox a Bed: or it may be ſuppoſed to be fo 
call'd, becauſe the Leaves bear ſome Reſemblance to the 
Rib of an Ox; or of 83, great, and TAvpz, Side, as 
tho' large Rib], Hare's-car. 

The Characters are; . 
be Leaves grow alternately upon the Branches; and, 
for the moſt part, ſurround the Stalk, having no Footſtalk : 
the Seeds are oblong, ſmooth, and furrow'd. 
The Species are | 3 

1. BueLEuRUM foliorigido. C. B. P. Stiff-· leav d Hare's- 
2. BuplzUxUN folio otundo, five atiſimum. 
Tourn. The moſt Jn OS. — 2-4 

3. BurLEURUM annuum anguſtifolium. Bot. Monſp. 
Narrow- leav d annual Hare's- ear. | 

4. BueLEURUM annuum minimum anguſtifolium. H. R. 
Par. The leaſt narrow-leav d annual Hare's-car. 

5. BueLEURUM anguſtiſſimo folio. C. B. P. Very 
narrow-leav'd Hare's- ear. TEES 

6. BuyeLEUuRUM Perfoliatum rotundifolium annuum. 
Tourn. Annual round-leav'd Hare's-car, commonly 
called Thorough-wax. _ | 

7. BueLEURUM perfoliatum longifolium annuum. T ourn. 
Annual long-leav'd perfoliated Hare's-ear. 

8. BurLEURUM montanum latifolium. Tourn. Broad- 
leav'd mountain Hare's- ear. _ 

9. BueLEUuRUM montanum, floſculis exiguis. Tourn. 
Mountain Hare's-ear, with ſmall Flowers. 

10. Bue.eEuRUM Alpinum latifolium minus. Tourn. 
Smaller broad-leav'd Hare's-car of the Alps. E227 

11. BueLEURUM Apinum anguſtifolium majus. Tourn. 
Greater narrow-leav*d Hare's-car of the Alps. 

12. BueLevRUM Alpinum anguſtifolium minus. Tourn. 
Smaller narrow-leav*d Hare's-ear of the Alps. 

13. BurLEURUM montanum, gramineo folio. Tourn. 
Mountain' Hare's-car, with a Graſs-leaf. 

14. BurLEuRuUM Hiſpanicum arboreſcens, gramineo 
folio. Tourn. Spaniſh Tree Hare's-ear, with a Graſs-leaf. 
15. BurLEUuRUM Hiſpanicum fruticoſum aculeatum, 
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ay 25 gramineo folio. Tourn. Prickly Spaniſh Shrub Hare's-ear, 
h us. with a Graſs- leaf. N 8 
n the 16. Burr Eunun Lufitanicum, gramineo longiori & ri- 


gidiſimo folio. Tourn. Portugal Hare's-ear, with a long 


come rigid Graſs· leaf. | 
r- gar- 17. Burr EUunuA Orientale anguſſ ifolium, ſemine lon- 
con- giori. Tourn. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Hare's-car, 
which with a longer Seed. | 

lowers 18. BuerLEURUM arboreſcens, folio ſalicis. Tourn. Se- 
ROOMS — 2 frutex. Dod. The ſhrubby Hartwort 

thiepie. = 

much 19. Burrzunun folits radicalibus pinnato-incifis, cau- 
"Ro linis faſciculatis quadragonis. Flor. Led. Shrubby 


Hare's-ear, with lower Leaves winged, and the 8 


Leaves ſquare, growing in Bunches. | 
learned The q th aud fixth Sorts are Natives of England, and 
to the Bl grow on cultivated Places amongſt the Corn in ſeveral 
retro Counties. The fixth Sort is placed amongſt the medicinal 
lower : Plants in the College Diſpenſatory ; but is rarely uſed, 
een di- tho? it has been formerly eſteemed as a vulnerary Herb. 


All theſe Sorts (excepting the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
eighteenth) are biennial Plants, which are extremely hardy, 


Plant, one with a naked Flower, another with very ſmall 


and may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in Au- 
tumn, upon a Bed of freſh Earth, in almoſt any Situation; 
but they thrive beſt in the Shade. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned where they come up too 
thick, and cleared from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
theſe Plants require; for if they are permitted to ſhed their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up, and maintain themſelves 
without any Care. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sors are perennial Plants, 
which riſe to the Height of five or ſix Feet: theſe may be 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a ſhady Border in 
the Spring, or in Pots ſoon after they are ripe in the Au- 
tumn: theſe Pots may be put under a common Hot- bed- 
frame in Winter, and the Seeds will come up better than 
thoſe ſown in the Spring: when the Plants appear, they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and duly watercd, for they 
are very thirſty Plants : when the Plants are two Inches 
high, they may be tranſplanted, ſome of them into Pots 
filled with light Earth, and others into a ſhady Border, 
where, if they are duly watered, and kept clear jrom 
Weeds, they will thrive very well: thoſe planted in Pots 
ſhould be ſheltered in Winter, and the others may be left 
abroad, where, in the ordinary Winters, they will abide 
very well, but in ſevere Froſt they are often deſtroyed 
therefore ſome Plants of each Sort ſhould always be kept 
in Pots, and ſheltered from the Cold. 

The eighteenth Sort is a ſhrubby Plant, commonly 
growing to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, and divides 
into many Branches: the Leaves, which are ever-green, 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of the broad-leav'd Willow, but 
much thicker : this Shrub is hardy, and will endure our 
ſevereſt Winters in the open Air, provided it is planted in 
a dry Soil: this may be increaſed by ſowing the Sceds in 
Autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, in a Pot of common 
Earth, which ſhould be put under Shelter in very cold 
Weather, but not kept too dry : in the Spring following 
the Seeds will come up; and, when the young Plants have 
acquired ſome Strength, they may be planted in a Border a 
little defended from cold Winds, where they may continue 
for a Year or two, and then be removed where they are 
deſigned to remain: the Cuttings of this Tree will alſo 
take Root, if they are planted in the latter End of Aug uſt, 
or the Beginning of September, on a ſhady Border, and 
conſtantly watered in dry Weather : theſe will be well 
rooted by the following Autumn, and may then be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. . 

The nineteenth Sort grows to the Height of four or 
five Feet, and becomes ſhrubby : the under Leaves of 
this are cut and divided into ſeveral Lobes, like many of 
the umbelliferous Plants ; but theſe ſoon fall away, fo that 
they are not frequently obſerved ; but the upper Leaves 
have a great Reſemblance, at firſt Sight, to thoſe of the 
Horſe-tail : this Sort may be propagared by Seeds, or 
planting, Cuttings, during any of the Summer-months 
the latter Method is uſually practiſed in England, becauſe 
the Seeds are not often perfected: the Plants mult be 
houſed in Winter with Orange-trees, &c. for they arc too 
tender to live abroad in Winter in this Country. 


BURNET. Vid: Pimpinella. 


* BURSA PASTORIS, Shepherds-pouch. This is a 
common Weed in moſt Parts of England; which propa- 
gates ſo faſt by Seeds, as not to be eaſily rooted out when 
permitted to ſhed the Seeds; for there are commonly four 
Generations of this Plant from Seeds in a Year, ſo fait docs 
the Seed ripen, and the Plants come up; therefore it can- 
not be too ſoon or carefully rooted out of a Garden. 


BUTOMUS, : [R:Touov, of £35, an Ox, and Tivo, 
to cut, ſo called, becauſe the Leaves of it are fo acute, 
that the Tongue and Lips of Oxen, which are great Lovers 
of this Plant, are wounded by it, ſo that the Blood iſſues 
forth: it is alſo called Juncus Florida, becauſe it has the 
Leaves of a Ruſh, and produces a fine Bunch of Flowers], 
The Flowering-ruſh, or Wacter-gladiole. 

The Charafers are; 


' The Leaves are triangular and graſſy : the Stalks are 


naked : the Flowers are diſpoſed in an Un bel upon the T 7 
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of the Stalk ; and each confiſts of fix Leaves: three of them 
are large, and three ſmall, which are expanded in form of 
a Roſe. 
The Species are; | . | 

1. Burouus fore roſeoe. Turn. The roſe · colour d 

Flowering-ruſh. | | 
2. Burouus fore albo. Tourn. The white Flowering- 

ruſh. 77 

3. Burouus flore ſaturate purpureo. Boerh. Ind. The 
deep purple-colour'd Flowering-ruſh. 
The firſt of theſe Varieties is pretty common in Stand- 


ing-waters, in many Parts of Exgland; the other two are 


Varieties of this, tho? leſs common with us: theſe Plants 
may be 


ſhould have about a Foot Thickneſs of Earth in the Bot- 
tom : theſe, tho* common Plants, yet produce very pretty 
Flowers, and are worth propagating for Variety - ſake, eſpe- 
cially if in any Part of the Garden there ſhould be Con- 
veniency for an artificial Bog, or where there are Ponds 
of Standing · water, as is many times the Caſe, and Perſons 
are at a Loſs what to plant in ſuch Places, that may a 
beautiful; whereas, if theſe, and a few more 


into the Garden, they would have a very good Effect in 
diverſifying the ſeveral Parts thereof. 4 


BUXUS, The Box- tree. 
The Garacters are; 3 3 
The Leaves are pennated, and ever- green: it hath Male 
Flowers, which are produced at remote Diſtances from the 
Fruit on the ſame Tree : the Fruit is ſhaped like a Pottage- 
pot inverted, and is divided into three Cells, containing 


% Seeds in each, which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the 


Elaſticity of the Veſſel. 
The Species are; 1 
1. Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. The Box- tree. | 
2. Buxus arboreſcens anguſtifolia. The narrow-leav'd 
Box-tree. 5 
a Buxus foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. Strip'd 
x. 


4. Buxus major, feliis per limbum aureis. H. R. Par. 
The gold-edg'd Box- tree. | 

5. Buxus humilis. Dod. The Dwarf Box. 
RT. Buxus humilis, foliis variegatis. The Dwarf ſtriped 

7. Buxus major, foliis per limbum argenteis. The 
filver-edg'd Box. Ea | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in great Plenty upon 
Box- hill near Darking in Surry, where were formerly large 
Trees of theſe Kinds; but of late they have been pretty 
much deſtroyed ; yet there are great Numbers of the 
Frees remaining, which are of a conſiderable Bigneſs. 


The Wood of this Tree is very uſeful for Turners, En- 
gravers, and Mathematical- inſtrument- makers. the Wood 


being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to fink in Wa- 


ter, which renders it very valuable for divers Utenfik. 
All the Varieties of the Tree or large Box are proper 
to intermix in Clumps of Ever-greens, &c. where 
add to the Variety of ſuch Plantations : theſe may be pro- 
pagated by planting the Cuttings in Autumn in a ſhady 
Border, obſerving to keep them warer'd until they have 
taken Root; when they may be tranſplanted into Nurſeries, 
till they are fit for the Purpoſes intended. The beſt Seaſon 
for removing theſe Trees is in October, though indeed, 


if Care be uſed to take them up with a good Ball of 


Earth, they may be tranſplanted almoſt at any time, ex- 


cept in the Summer: theſe Trees are a very great Orna- 


ment to cold and barren Soils, where few other things will 
grow : they may allo be propagated by laying down the 
Branches, or from Seeds : the laſt being the beſt Method 


to have them grow to be large, the Seeds muſt be ſown 


ſoon after they are ripe in a ſhady Border, which muſt be 
duly watered in dry Weather. 


The Dwarf Kind of Box is uſed for bordering of 


Flower-beds, or Borders ; for which Purpoſe-it far ex- 


ceeds any other Plant, it being ſubject to no Injuries from 


Cold or Heat, and is of a long Duration, is very eaſily 


kept handſome, and, by the Firmneſs of its Rooting, keeps 
| 9 8 6 


the Mould in the Borders from 


propagated in boggy Places, or by planting them 
in Ciſterns, which ſhould be kept fill'd with Water, that 


- d 
— which naturally grow in ſuch Places, were taken 


wobich after ward become ſoft ſpherical Berries, including 


Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a round umbilicated Leaf. 


waſhing into the Gravel. 
ere this is 
increaſed by parting the Roots, or planting the Slips; but 
as it makes ſo © Increaſe bf iſ, and fo cally 
parts, it is hardly worth while to plant the Slips that have 
no Roots; but it is now become ſo common, that it may 
be n * | 

manner of planting this in Edgings, Sc. is fo 
well underſtood by every working Gardener, that it would 
be necdleſs to mention any thing of that kind here. 


c A 


This is an American Name for this Plant; and at 
preſent we have no Exgliſþ Name for it. 
The Characters are; Et 
It hath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting of four Leaves, which 
are plared orbicularly, but are ſterile; from the Middle ariſes 
the Pointal, which is plain, round, and umbilicated : the 


FNAAPEBA:; 


Embryo's grow at @ ſeparate Diſtance on the ſame Plants, 


rough Seeds. | 
The Species are; | 
1. CAaaPEBa folio orbiculari & umbilicato Levi. Plum. 


2: CAAPEBA falio orbiculari umbilicato tomentoſo. Plum. 
2 Gen. Caapeba with a round woolly umbilicated 
3. Caar RBA folio orbiculari non umbilicato. Plum. 
= Gen, Caapeba with a round Leaf, not umbili- 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica, where they twiſt themſelves round whatever Trees 
Regie grow mn ſometimes riſe to the 

ei x or ſeven Feet: are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh oi an 
early in the Spring: theſe Pots muſt be ged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water : when the Plants are come 
up about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and pl into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade un- 
til they taken new Root ; after which time the Glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed in warm Weather every Day, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, and they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water. During the Summer-ſeaſon they 
may remain in the Hot-bed ; but at Micbaelmas they muſt 
be removed into the Bark- ſtove, where they ſhould have 
a moderate Degree of Heat, and muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water. The ſecond Year ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
Plants will flower, and will continue ſeveral Years after. 


CABBAGE. Vide Braſſica. 


CABINET, in a Garden, is a Conveniency which dif- 
fers from an Arbour, in this, that an Arbour or Summer- 
houſe is of a great Length, and arch'd over Head in the 
Form of a Gallery; but a Cabinet is either ſquare, cir- 
cular, or in Cants, making a kind of a Salon, to be ſet 
at the Ends or in the Middle of a long Arbour. 


CACALIANTHEMUM. Pide Kleinia. 


 CACALIA. 5 
This Plant hath no Exgliſb Name. 
The Characters are; | | 
Ir bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Petals, di. 
vided into four Parts, fitting on the Embryo, and containts 
in an almoſt cylindrical! Empalement : 1 Embryo after 
ward becomes a. Seed, furniſhed with Down. 
The Species are ; 2 | 1 
i. Cacailia tomentoſa. C. B. P. Woolly Cacalia 
2. CacaLlia foliis craſſis birſutis, C. B. P. 
with thick hairy Leaves. | ü 


3. Cac al 


3. CacaLta foliis cutaneis acutioribus & glabris. C B. P. 
Cacalia with ſmooth- pointed Leaves. 21 
4. Cacalia Pyrenaica, alliarie folio. Tourn. Pyre- 
nean Cacalia, with an Alkaria-leaf. 4 
5. CacaLia Alpina, ſoliis utringue denſo & candidiſimo 
tomento obfitis. Tourn. Cacalia of the Alps, whoſe Leaves 
are covered on both Sides with a thick white Don. 
6. CacAaLia Virginians glabra, foliis deltoidibus finuatis 
fubtus glaucis. Moriſ. Smooth Virginian. Cacalia, with 
ſinuated Leaves, which are of a ſea · green Colour on their 
Under-lide. ko il r 
rotundioribus, ad caulem ſeſſilibus. 
Cacalia with round Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 


7. CACALIA foliis 
Stalk. 
8. Cacailia Americana 
boſin auriculato, floribes albis. Taller American Cacalia, 


Flowers. | | [1 

The five Sorts firſt-mentioned are Natives of the Alps, 
and Pyrenean Mountains, as alſo in ſome mountainous 
Places in Auſtria, from whence: they have been procured 
by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany ; but they 
have little Beauty; fo are rarely to be found in other Gar- 
dens. The ſixth and eighth Sorts are Natives of Virginia, 
and other of the northern Parts of America, from whence 
their Seeds have been brought into the Exgliſb Gardens. 
Theſe two Sorts greatly multiply by their creeping 
Roots; ſo that if they are not kept within proper Limits, 
they will ſoon over · run the Garden: therefore they ſnould 
only have a Place in ſome abject Part of the Garden, as 
they are Plants of little Beau ß. e 
The eighth Sort has increaſed ſo faſt, both by Roots 
and Seeds, as that, in a few Years, it may be taken for a 
native Plant; for where it has been thrown out of the 
Gardens, it has taken Root, and propagated; and from 
carried by the Tide of the River to a great Diſtance, they 
have faſtened to the Banks, where they grow and ſpread 


* faſt. | 5 8 92 MIL 
hey are all of them very hardy Plants in reſpect to 
Cold; therefore they muſt have a cool ſhady Situation, 
and _—_— in a ſtrong freſh Earth, which — 
not been du : they may be propagated by parting ol 
their Roots in Autumn; and require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
to water them two or three times a Week. 
They may alſo te propagated by Seeds; but theſe ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; for 
will not grow, if they are kept long out of the Ground. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown in Pots filled with freſh 
loamy Earth, and placed in a. ſhady Situation. In the 
Spring the Plants will appear, when they muſt be carefully 
weeded, and in dry Weather ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly forward the Plants in their 
Growth. In Autumn they muſt be tranſplanted into a 
ſhady Border, at about a Foot apart, where they may re- 
main to flower. 1 ; 8 


nnn 


CAC AO, The Chocolate- nut. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting of a great Number of 
Petals, from whoſe many-leav'd Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, which is a Tube cut into many Parts, which af- 
terward becomes a Fruit, ſhaped ſomewhat like a Cucumber, 
mM * James in * 2 contained ſeveral Seeds, 
collected into an 0 He are ſlit down ſomew 
„ Aue 

We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. The Chocolate · nut · tree. 

This Tree is a Native of America, and is found in great 
Plenty in ſeveral Places between the Tropics, but particu- 
larly at Carracca and Cartbagena, on the River Amazons, 
in the Iſthmus of Darien, at Hondurat, Guatimala, and 
Nicaragua. At all theſe Places it grows wild, without 
Culture; but it is cultivated in many of the Iſlands which 
are poſſeſſed by the French and Spaniards, and was formerly 
planted in ſome of the Iſlands which are in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Exgliſb; but it has been neglected for many Years 
paſt, ſo that at preſent it is ſo ſcarce in thoſe Places, that 


procerior, folio triangulari per 
with a triangular Leaf, car'd at the Bottom, and white | 


Roots thrown out of the Phyſic- garden, which have been theſe 


they the young Chocolate-trees 


the Engliſh are ſupplied with it by the French and Spaniards, 
who make the Inhabitant paꝝ them a good Price for it; 


and as there is a great Quantity of it conſumed by the 


Engliſh, conſequently it muſt make an Alteration in the 


Balance greatly to thePrejudlice- of the Exgli 3 which 
might be caſily remedied, if the Planters Day — 
were but the leaſt induſtrious, ſince, as it formerly grew 
.on thoſe Iſlands, fo as to produce” not only a fufficient 
Quantity for their own Conſumption; but to ſupply Eng- 
land with great Quantities, there can be no Objection to 
the planting it in thoſe Iſlands again, eſpecially; ſince Su- 
gars are become fo bad a Commodity, that the Planters 
are moſt of them greatly reduced; and, unleſs: they can 
1 other way, muſt he ruined in 
a few Tears. | : ES $54 ö N. of! 

I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the beſt: Account of this Plant, 
and the Culture which it requires in thoſe Countries, with 
the Profits which ariſe from. it to thoſe who have planted 


ſome of theſe Trees of late Years, of ri- 
ment; and ſhall afterwards give ede — 
vating of it in England, by way of Curioſity. 
In the making a Plantation of Chocolate: trees, you 
muſt firſt be very careful in the Choice of the Situation, 
and the Soil, otherwiſe there will be ſmall Hopes of Suc- 
cels. As to the Situation, it ſhould be in a Place where 
the Trees may be protected from ſtrong Winds, to which 
if they are expoſed, they will ſoon be deſtroyed : {6 that 
in ſuch Places where Torrents ot Water have waſhed away 
the Earth ſo as to leave broad and deep Furrows (which 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands called Gullies) theſe Trees 
will thrive: exceedingly: and as theſe are very frequently 
to be found in thoſe Iſlands, and many of them are of 
large Extent, it may be a great Improvement to ſome 
Eſtates, which at preſent are ot ſmall Value. The Soil in 
theſe = vg is erp ors and moiſt, which is 'what 
e Trees require, ſo that they will make g Progreſs | 
in theſe Places, as hath been experi by fone Sow Per- 
ſons, who have lately cultivated fome of theſe Plants: but 
where there are not a ſufficient Number of theſe Gullies, 
Choice ſhould be made of: a Situation which is well ſhel- 
ter*d by large Trees; or, if there are not Trees already 
grown, there ſhould. be three or four Rows planted round 
the Spot which is deſigned for the Chocolate-trees, of 
ſuch Sorts which are of quickeſt Growth; and within theſe 
Rows there ſhould be ſome Plantain- tree, planted at 
proper Diſtances, which being very quick of Growth, and 
the Leaves · being very large, will avid a kindly Shelter to 
between them. , | 

The Chocolate-trecs which are cultivated, ſeldom grow 
to be more than fourteen or fifteen Feet in Height, nor 
do they ſpread their Branches very wide; ſo that if the 
Plantain-trees are placed in Rows, about ''twenty-four 
Feet aſunder, there will be room enough for two Rows 
of Chocolate-trees between cach Row of Plantains; and 
if they are planted at ten Feet Diſtance in the Rows, it will 
be ſufficient room for them. Thoſe Trees which are 
found wild in uncultivated Places, are generally of much 
larger Growth, which may be occaſioned by the other 
Trees, amongſt which theſe are found growing; for, be- 
ing protected from the Winds by thoſe, they are not fo 
much in Danger therefrom, as thoſe which are cultivated 
and the other Trees, cloſely ſurrounding them, will na- 
turally draw them up to a greater Height: however, that 
is not a deſirable Quality in theſe Trees; for the lower they 
are, the better the Fruit may be gathered without hurting 
the Trees, and the leſs they are expoſed to the Injurics 
of the Weather ; ſo that the Inhabitants never defire to 
have their Trees above twelve or fourteen Feet high. 

The Soil upon which theſe Trees thrive to moſt Ad- 
vantage, is a moiſt, rich, deep Earth; for they generally 
ſend forth one Tap-root, which runs very deep into the 
Ground ; ſo that where-ever they meet with a rocky Bot- 
tom near the Surface, they ſeldom thrive, nor are they of 
long Continuance; but in a rich, deep, moiſt Soil, they 
will produce Fruit in pretty good Plenty the third Year 
from Seed, and will continue fruitful for ſeveral Years. 

Before the Plantation is begun, the Ground 12 be 
well prepared by digging it deep, and clearing it from 
the Roots of ther Trees, and — 1 Plants, which, 1 — 

H h | 


&f Chocolite-trees; which will 


Method of planting the Caſſada between 


grow about ſeven or eight 
Feet high, and ſcreeri the young Plants from the Violence 
of the Sun, the firſt Seaſon ; after which time they will be 
in leſs Danger of Injury therefrom ; and the followi 

Seaſon, when the Caffada is taken up for Uſe, the Ground 
r —— being very 
careful not to injure their Roots by thi This 
| young Cho- 
colate-trees, is of Advantage to the Planter ; for 
whenthe Recre of che Callddi ale when tp the ON; i 
will defray the of keeping the Ground clean 
from Weeds, without which the young Plants will come 
to nothing. The Plantains alſo, which will be fit to cut in 


for about twelve Months after planting, will defray the whole 


The Nuts ſhould always be in a rainy Seaſori; 
or at leaſt when it is cloudy Weather, and ſome Hopes 
of Rain falling ſoon after. As the Fruit ripens at two 
different Seaſons, viz. at Midſummer and at Chriſtmas, 
the Plantation may be made at either of thoſe ; but the 
chief Care thuſt be to chuſe ſuch Nuts as are perfectly ripe 
and found; otherwiſe the whole Trouble and | 
be loſt. The manner of planting the Nuts is, to tnake three 
Holes in the Ground, within two or three Inches of each 
other, at the Place where every Tree is to ſtand ; and into 
each of theſe Holes ſhould be one ſound Nut planted about 


two Inches deep, covering them gently with Earth. The 
Reaſon for putting in three Nuts at every Place is, becauſe 
they ſeldom all ſucceed; of, if moſt of them grow, the 


Plants will not be all equally vigorous ; fo that when the 
Plants have had one Year's Growth, it is very eaſy to 


draw up all the weak unpromiſing Plants, and leave the 


moſt vigorous; but in doing this, great Care ſhould be 
had to the remaining Plants, fo as not to injure or diſturb 
their Roots in drawing the other out. | 
It is very proper to obſerve, that the Chocolate-nuts will 
not retain their growing Faculty long after they are taken 
from the Trees, fo that there is no Poſſibility of tranſport- 
ing them to any great Diſtance for planting ; nor ſhould 
they be kept long out of the Ground, in the natural Places 
of their Growth. There are ſome Authors who have writ- 
ten the Hiſtory of this Tree, and diſtinguiſh three dif- 
_ ferent Sorts of the Nuts, from the Colour of their Skins, 
one of which is of a whitiſh- green Colour, one of a deep 
red, and the third of a red and yellow Colour; but theſe 
are hot ſpecifically different, but all ariſe from Seeds of 
the ſame Tree, as is the Caſe of our Filbeards, which differ 
in the Colour of their Skins, but are of the ſame Colour 
within, and have the ſame Taſte. There are others, who 
would diſtinguiſh theſe Nuts by their Size and Form, ſome 
being large and thick, others almoſt as flat as Beans; but 
theſe Differences (L have been credibly informed) ariſe from 
| ſome Accident, as thoſe Trees which are young and vi- 
gorous, and grow upon a deep rich Soil, will always 
duce larger and better nouriſhed Fruit, than thoſe which 
ſtand on a ſhallow dry Ground, and are unthriving Trees : 
as will alſo the Age of a Tree make a great Alteration in 
the Size of the Fruit; for old Trees are y obſerved 
to produce ſmaller and flatter Nuts than thoſe which are 
young, or than the fame Trees did bear while they were 
FOUS, | 
When the Chocolate-trees firſt above-ground, 
they are very tender, and ſubject —— Injuries from 
the ſtrong Winds, the ſcorching Sun, or great Droughts; 
for which Reaſon the Planters are obliged to againſt 
all theſe Enemies, firſt, by making choice of a ſheltered 
Situation, or at leaſt by planting Trees to form a Shelter; 
and, if poſſible, to have the Plantation near a River, for 
the Conveniency of watering the Plants the firſt Seaſon, 
until they have made ſtrong Roots, and are capable of 
drawing their Nouriſhment from ſome Depth in the 
Earth, where they meet with Moiſture. But in order to 


ſhelter the Plants from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, they 


generally plant two Rows of Caſſada between each Row 


will be large enough 


are always 


Expence of ing the Ground, ſo that the Produce 
of the rr for as the Plan- 
tains produce Fruit, and decay, they will be ſucceeded by 
Suckers, which will produce Fruit in eight Months after ; 
whereby there will be a continual Supply of Food for the 
Negroes, which will more than pay for keeping tlie 
Ground wrought, and clear from Weeds, until the Cho- 
colate-trees begin to produce Fruit, which is generally the 

The Planters uſually ſet the Plantain-trees two or three 
Months before the Chocolate-nuts are ripe, that they may 
to afford Shelter to the young Plants 
when they come up; and the Caſſada is always planted a 
Month or fix Weeks before the Chocolate-nuts, for the 
ſame Reaſon. Some People plant Potatoes, others Cu- 
cumbers and Melons, or Water-melons, between the Rows 
of Chocolate-plants; which, they ſay, wiil prevent the Weeds 
from riſing to injure the young Plants; for as all theſe trail 
on the Ground, they occupy the whole Sutface, and pre- 
vent the Weeds from growing : but where this is pra- 
ctiſed, it ſhould be done with great Caution, leſt, by be- 
ing over-covetous, you injure the young Chocolate-nurs 
ſo much, as that they may never recover it: therefore 
great Care ſhould be taken to reduce the Shoots of theſe 
Plants, whenever they approach the Chocolate: trees; 
otherwiſe they will ſoon greatly injure, if not totally de- 
ſtroy them. : 

In about ſeven or eight Days after the Chocolate - nutz 
are planted, the young Plants will begin to appear above- 
ground; when they ſhould be carefully looked over, to 
ſee if any of them are attacked by Inſects: in which Caſe, 
if the Inſects are not timely deſtroyed, they will ſoon de- 
vour all the young Plants: or if there ſhould be any 
Weeds produced near the Plants, ſhould be care- 
fully cut down with an Hoe; in doing of which, great Care 
ſhould be taken that the tender Shoot is riot injured. 
About twenty Days after the Plants have appeated, they 
will be five or fix Inches high, and have four or ſix Leaves, 
according to the Strength of the Plants. Theſe Leaves 
produced by Pairs, oppoſite to each other, as are 
alſo the Branches : fo that they make very regular hand- 
ſome Heads, if they are not injured by Winds. In ten 
or twelve Months they will be two Feet and an half high, 
and have fourteen or ſixteen Leaves ; by this time the 
Caſſada, which was planted between the Rows of Choco- 
late-plants, will have large Roots fit for Uſe ; therefore 
ſhould be taken up; and the Ground being then wrought 
over again, will greatly encourage the young Plants. 

In two Years time the Plants will have grown to the 
Height of three Feet and an half, or ſometimes four Feet; 
many of which wilt begin to flower ; bur the careful Plant- 
ers always pull off all theſe Bloſſoms ; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain to produce Fruit, they will ſo much 
weaken the Trees, that they ſeldom recover thieir Strength 
again, ſo as to make vigorous Trees. When theſe Plants 
are two Years and an half old, chey will produce Flow- 
ers again ; ſome of which are often left to bear Fruit; 


but the more curious Planters pult off all theſe, and never 


leave any to produce Fruit until the third Year ; and then 
but a few, in proportion to the Strength of the Trees: 
by which Method, their Trees always produce larger and 
better-nouriſhed Fruit, than thoſe which are ſuffered to 
bear a larger Quantity ; and will continue much longer 
Vigour. The fourth Year they ſuffer their Trees to beat 
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off, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of. The freſher theſe Nuts are, 
the more Oil is contained in them; fo that the older they 
are, the leſs they are eſteemed. | 
Theſe Trees do not produce their Fruit on the young 
Branches, or at their Extremities, as moſt other Trees do 
but from the Trunk, and the Branches, come out 
the Buds for Flowers and Fruit, While the Trees are 
Tr. in great Plenty; 
before the Trees are eight Years old, they reckon it 
a good Crop to have twenty · eight or thirty Pods on each 
Tree at one Gathering, eſpecially that at Midſummer ; 
which is always a much worſe Crop than the Chriſtmas 
Seaſon, which is occaſioned by the much greater Drought 
of the Spring : for the Autumns being the rainy Seaſons, 
the Chocolate-trees produce a much greater Quantity of 


| "Fruit. When the Trees are full-grown and vigorous, 


they will ſometimes produce two hundred, or two hun- 
dred and forty Pods, at one Seaſon; which will make ten 
or twelve Pounds of Chocolate, when dried: fo that it is a 
very proficable Commodity, and can be managed with 
very little C when com with Sugar. 
been credibly inform'd by a Perſon of great Worth and 
Integrity, who reſided ſome-Years in America, that he has 
ſeen as much Chocolate gathered from one Tree in a Year, 
as hath been worth thirty Shillings Sterling on the Spot: 
ſo that the Trouble of 2 ring for the 
Market, being much is x than for — 3. 
dies which are manufactured in the Nritiſß Colonies, it is 
ſurpriſing it ſhould be neglected ; eſpecially as it yields fo 
large a Share of Suſtenence to the wealthier Inhabitants of 
thoſe Colonies, that they cannot live comfortably with- 
de it + 25 it from the 1 Spaniards at 
conliderable Price; which in time greatly im 

1 ws Colonies. 5 af 

e Chocolate. trees, if planted on a Soil, and pro- 
perly taken care of, will —— on and fruitful 
twenty-five or thirty Tears: therefore the Charge of cul- 
tivating a Plantation of theſe Trees muſt be much leſs 


than that of Sugar; for although the Ground between the 


I have 


Rows of Plants will require to be often hoed and wrought; 
yer the firſt working of a Ground to make a new Plant- 


ation of Sy 


Reaſon, I think it would be greatly 
Care, who are poſſeſſed of pro 
late-trees, to make ſome ſmall Trials at leaft to be con- 
vinced of the Truth of this Fact. 

The Leaves of theſe Trees, being large, make a great 
Litter upon the Ground when chey fall ; but this is not 
injurious, but rather of Service to the Trees; for the Sur- 
face of the Ground being covered with thier, t re- 


ſerve the Moiſture on the Surface; which is of os Tſe 


to the young tender Roots, which are juſt under the Sur- 
face; and w 


the Leaves are rotten, they may be buried 
in digging the Ground; and it will ſerve as good Ma- 
nure. Some Planters let the Pods, in which the Choco- 
late is incloſed, he and rot in an Heap (after they have 
taken the Nuts out); which they alſo ſpread on the 
Ground inſtead of Dung. Either of theſe Manures are 
very good, provided they are well rotted before they are 
lai round; and great Care ſhould be had, that 
no Vermin ſhould be catticd on the Plantation with the 


Beſides the ordinary Care of digging, hoeing, and ma- 
nuring tlie Plantations of Chocolate-trees, there is alſo an- 
other Thing requiſite in order to their doing well; which 
is, to prune the decayed Bratriches off, and to take away 
ſmall ill- where-ever they ate produced, 
But you ſhould be cautious how this Work is performed 
for there ſhould be no vigorous Branches ſhortened, hor 
any large Amputations made on theſe Trees ; becauſe they 
abound with a ſoft glutinous milky Juice, which will flow 
out for many Days whenever they are wounded ; which 
greatly weakens the Trees. However, ſuch Branches 
whoſe extreme Parts are decayed, ſhould be cut aff, to 
— the Infection from proceeding farther ; and ſuch 

ches as are much decayed, ſhould be taken off cloſe 
to the Stem of the Tree; but this ſhould be performed 
in dry Weather, ſoon after the Crop of Fruit is gathered. 

Some People may perhaps imagine, that what I have 
directed is a tedious laborious Wok, and not to be per- 
formed by a few Slaves: but this is a great Miſtake ; for 


I have been credibly informed, that five or ſix Negroes 


will eultivate Plantation of ten thouſand of theſe Trees 
provided they are properly inſtructed; which is a ſmall 
Number, when compared to the Quantity neceſſary to 
cultivate a Sugar-plantation of the like Extent of Ground. 
And when the Profits of both are compared, there will 
be a great Difference: for, ſuppoſing we ſer the Price of 
five Shillings, for the Produce of each Tree, when grown, 
per Ann. (which I am of Opinion is very moderate, con- 
ſidering what has been related); then a Plantation of ten 
thouſand Trees will produce twenty-five hundred Pounds 
a Year; which, managed by fix or ſeven Negroes, witli- 
out the Expence of Furnaces, &c. is a much greater Pro- 
fir than, I think, can be drawn from any other Produ- 
ction | 


In order to cultivate this Plant in Europe, by way of 
Curioſity, it will be neceſſary to have the Nuts planted 
into Boxes of Earth (in the Countries where they grow) 
ſoon after they are ripe ; becauſe, if the Nuts are ſent over, 
they will loſe their gfowing Quality, before they arrive. 
Theſe Boxes ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situaticn, 2nd 
muſt be frequently watered, in order to forward the Ve- 
getation of the Nuts. In about a Fortnight after the Nuts 
are planted, the Plants will begin to appear above - ground; 
when they ſhould be carefully watered in dry Weather, 
and protected from the violent Heat of the Sun, which is 
very injurious to theſe Plants, eſpecially while they are 
young: they ſhould alſo br kept very clear from Weeds; 
which, if ſuffered to grow in the Boxes, wilt ſoon over- 
bear the Plants, and deftroy them. When the Plants are 
grown ſtrong enough to tranſport, they ſhould be _ 
and placed where they may be ſcreen'd from wha? 
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Winds, ſalt Water, and the violent Heat of the Sui 
During their Paſſage they muſt be frequently refreſt 


with Water; but it muſt not be given them in great 


Quantities, left it rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
which will deſtroy the Plants ;. and when they come into 
a cool Latitude, they muſt be carefully protected from 
the Cold, when they will not require fo frequently to be 
watered : for in a moderate Degree of Heat, if they have 
gentle Waterings twice a Week, it will be ſufficient. 
When the Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the Boxes, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being care- 
ful to cover the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, to ſereen 
the Plants from the Sun: they muſt alſo be frequently wa- 
tered; but it muſt be done with Caution, not to rot their 
Roots. In this Hot bed the Plants may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, when they muſt be removed into the Bark- 


= 


ſtove, and plunged into the Tan, in the warmeſt Part of 


the Stove. During the Winter-ſeaſon the Plants muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt be given 
to them in ſmall Quantities : yet in Summer they will re- 
quire a more plentiful Share. Theſe Plants are too tender 


to live in the open Air in this Country, even in the hot- 


teſt Seaſon of the Year ; therefore muſt conſtantly re- 
main in the Bark-ſtove ; obſerving in very warm Wea- 
ther to let in a large Share of freſh Air to them, and in 


Winter to keep them very warm. As the Plants increaſe 


in Bulk, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots; in doing 
of which, there muſt be particular Care taken not to tear 
or bruiſe their Roots, which often kills the Plants ; nor 


Muſt they be placed in Pots too large; becauſe that is a 


flow, but ſure Death to them. The Leaves of theſe Plants 


muſt be frequently waſhed, to clear them from Filth ; 


which they are ſubject to contract by remaining conſtantly 
in the Houſe ; and this becomes an Harbour for ſmall In- 
ſes, which will infeſt the Plants, and deſtroy them, if 


they are not timely waſhed off. If theſe Rules are duly 
obſerved, the Plants will thrive very well, and may pro- 


duce Flowers in this Climate : but it will be very difficult 
to obtain Fruit from them ; for, being of a very tender 
Nature, they are ſubject to many Accidents in a cold 
Country. | 


CACHRYS. | 
We have no Engliſþ Name for this Plant. 
The Cbaracters are; 


The Flowers grow on an Umbel, which conſiſt of mam 


| Petals ranged circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe: 
_ theſe reſt on the Empalement, which turns to a Fruit com- 


' Poſed of two Parts, which are half oval, ſometimes ſmooth, 
and ſometimes rough and chanelled; containing Seeds which 
reſemble Barley-corns. * 

The Species are 

1. Cacurys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis feru- 
laceis. Mor.Umb. Cachrys with a fungous furrowed rough 
Seed, and Fennel-giant-leaves. | | 
2. Cacnurys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis peu- 
cedani latiuſculis. Mor. Umb. Cachrys with a fungous fur- 
rowed rough Seed, and broadiſh Hogs-fennel-leaves. 

3. Cacurys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plano majore, fo- 
liis peucedani anguſtis. Mor. Hift. Cachrys with larger 
plain furrowed fungous Seed, and narrow Hogs-fennel- 
leaves. 

4. Cachu vs ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plano minore, fo- 
liis peucedani. Mor. Umb. Cachrys with ſmaller plain 
furrowed tungous Seed, and Hogs-fennel-leaves. | 

5. Cacurys Hungarica, panacis folio. Tourn. Hun- 
garian Cachrys, with an All-heal-leaf, 

6. Cachxvs foliis peucedani, ſemine fungofo ſulcato 
aſpero minori. Tourn. Cachrys with Hogs-fennel-leaves, 
and ſmall rough fungous Seed. | 

7. Cacurys Cretica, angelicæ folio, aſpbodeli radice. 
Tourn. Candy Cachrys, with an Angelica-leat, and an 
Aſphodel-root. | 

8. Cacurys Orientalis, ferulæ folio, fru alato plano. 
Tarn. Cor. Eaſtern Cachrys, with a Fennel: giant - leaf, and 
a plain winged Seed. 


It was alſo called Melocarduns; for the ſame Reaſon ; and 


theſe Names being com 


Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after 7 ripe ; for if they are kept out 
of the Ground until the following Spring, they oſten miſ. 
carry; and when they ſucceed, they never come up until 
the Spring after; ſo. that by ſowing them in Autumn a 
whole Year is ſaved, and the Seeds ſeldom miſcarry. 
e Seeds ſhould be 2 1 a Shady Border, where the 
Plants are to remain; for the Plants, having Tap. 
roots, will not bear tranſplaiiting ſo well as 2 
Kinds. The Diſtance to be obſetved for the ſowing of 
their Seeds ſhould be two Feet apart; fo that if each Kind 
is ſown in a Drill, when the Plants are come up, they may 
be thinned; leaying two or three of the moſt promiſing. 
Plants of each Kind to remain. Theſe Plaats will begin 
to appear early in April, when they muſt be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and in dry Weather they: ſhould be 
gently watered, which greatly promotes their Growth the 
firſt Lear; after which titne, they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and every 
Spring to dig the Ground carefully between them. 

Theſe Plants decay to the Ground every Autumn, and 
come up again in-the Spring: they commonly flower in 
the Beginning of May, and their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt : 
their Roots ſometimes run down. three or four Feet deep 
in the Earth, provided the Soil be light, and are often as 
large as Parſneps :. they will continue many Years; and 
if the Soil is moiſt and rich, they will: annually 
good Seeds: but when. they. grow on a dry Soil, the 
Flowers commonly fall away, and are not ſucceeded by 


There is but little to be ſaid of the Uſes of this Ge- 
nus of Plants: the Hungarians in the Neighbourhood of 
ack. 1 * mow 1 border on Tranfylvame, Seruia, &c. 
eat oot o fifth Species, in a Scarcity of Corn, 
for want of other Bread. | mY 35 


CAc TUS. Melon: thiſtle, vulgo. | 
This Genus has been called Melocadtus from Mnawy, 

a Melon, and Kc, a Thiſtle; from the outward Ap- 
of the large Sort ; which is of a large fleſhy 


bſtance, as large as the largeſt Melon ; = ſtrong · 
ly armed with Thorns, it had the Appellation of Thiſtle. 


alſo Ecbinomelocattus, or Hedgehog Melon thiſtle; but 
pounded, Dr. Linnæus has changed 
the Name to Cactus; and has added to this Genus, the 
Cereus and Opuntia, making them Spexies. | 
The CbaraFers are,; 5 

The Flower reſts upon the Embryo, and is tubulous. be- 
ing divided at the Brim with ſeveral Segments : theſe are 
ſpread open: the Empalement conſiſts of one Leaf: in the 
Centre of the Flower are placed fix long Stamina, which 
reach to the Upper-part of the Flower : the Embryo after- 
ward becomes a taper pulpy Berry, which is narrowed at 
the Baſe; baving one Cell, which is filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; ; 8 | 

1. CacTvs quatuordecim angularis ſubrotundus. Lin. 
Hort. . The large roundiſh Melon-thiſtle, with four- 
teen Angles. | | OS | 
2. Cactus quinquedecim-angularis, angulis in ſpiram 
contortis, ſpinis erectus. Large Melon-thiitle, with fifteen 
Angles, which are twiſted like a Screw, and the Thorns. 


growing upright. | 
: is ſubrotundus, ſpints 


3. Cactus quatuordecim-angularis 
longis recurvis albidis. Large Melon-thiſtle, with fourteen 
Angles, and long white Thorns, which are recurved. 

4. Cactus quinquedecim-angularis rotundus, ſpinis cre- 
berrimis corallinis latis & recurvis. Large Melon-thiſtle, 
with fifteen Angles, and broad recurved Thorns, which 
are of a red Colour. | 

5. Cactus ſubrotundus tectus tuberculis ovatis barba- 
tis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Small Melon-thiſtle. 

6. Cactus proliferus ſubrotundus tectus tuberculis ova- 
tis lanuginofis, ſpinis albis eretius. Small Melon- thiſtle, 
with white upright Thorns, and thruſting out young 
Plants from the Sides, with a downy Subſtance berween 
the Knobs, 


Theſe 


that if a ſkilful Botaniſt was to examine theſe Plants in 


t eft-Indies, where there | 
mou 4 e if "Perſons of Thorn, near two Inches in Length; which ſtands erect, 
„7. l of a browniſh-red 
— _ large Kinds brought to England, ſome of Colour. Theſe Thorns are, by the Inhabitants of Mexico, 
which have been crowned with a prickly brown Cap, in 


in the Middle of each Cluſter is produced one broad flat 


ſet in Gold or Silver, and made uſe ante * 
f j Plant is by them t/naga, i. e. Tooth- 
of thoſe Fur caps, which are worn by the Teeth ; and the y called 
8 others which have been deſtitute of theſe pick. 


n thoſe which The Sort with ſpiral Ribs, as alſo that with white Spines, 
Caps, altho _—__ 1 worn he err — I received from Antigua, with the common Sort; but 
hoy en 22 — Years preſerved in whether theſe are only accidental Varieties, ariſing from 
arr Sages yak =of ay O's yer tan the fine Sindh; or real diffrene Species, I cannot take 
+ have theſe Caps produce their Fruit upon me to determine, ſince in this 8 they are =— 
” hereas rarel by Seeds; nor could I obſerve, in the 
n n the To — Years when | had theſe Plants under my Care, 
ſmaller Sorts produce dle of the Plant: and in ſome Fi- there was the leaſt Diſpoſition in either of them to pro- 
„ Me IA 6 59. ee Frey te hs ne Ge the ng 
gures of the larger Sorts the Crown of the Plant; fo Sort produced plenty of Fruit out of their Caps every 
preſented as coming out near t + in Year; from the Seeds of which I have raiſed ſome young 
« found Plants: but although ſome of theſe have grown to a con- 
r — Pe Gt preſent ſiderable Size, yet none of them have as yet produced 
. | | IN, | Caps eee | 
own. 3 i Wy 5 he fifth Sort uces tities of Fruit ann Y3 
CCC 
ides OC * r | ; here there are Stoves to keep 
| | f rhe Rocks, mon in thoſe Gardens where th 
they ſeem to be thruſt out of the Apertures of the Rock them : for if the Fruit is permitted to drop the 
mots NI . Earth of the Pots, and chat 7s not difturbed, there will 
ſhooting down into the Fiſſures wa eFhns ploy of Bhd cine up wikour any ferher Trouble 3 
— * | Sr ſtrongly teuved wich Thorns and theſe Secdling-plants may be taken up, * w, 
up, el * e of a little Size to remove, and planted fix or ſeven o 
= 3 IN Þ ogy Aunt TR WU; lh 2. we of « BEM on pas fr fo of 
live long, when ops & tranſplanted into better Soil, by Sw Hp reward they 
the Inhabitants Iſlands. 0 6 p | „ warsagty k | 
The great Sorts were ſame Years ſince brought over * 0 re 
— — Ayr] + — de — — Fabry this obey — more hardy than the large — — 8 
the gr | > this de ed in a moderate Stove, yet the P I 
neſs of thoſe Perſons who had the Care of them in the may be preſerv which in a 
* r make near the Progreſs as thoſe which are kept in a 
Voyage; for, by giving them Water, they — oe Degree of H his Sort will continue many 
cauſed _ N CY — wares = 1 Years with _ — I Plants will grow to » | 
and ſome of t * 4 25 | * : > = fo tall, t | 
| . . | Foot high, or more ; but when they are . 
been ſo replete with Moiſture, as to rot them ſoon after 5 : tly ; their Green being de- 
4 lower Part of them is not ſo fightly ; their Green being 
they ark pos he RON ee ines changed to a dark-dirty Colour, they 
$ P | be very cayed, and the Spines = a dirty 1 
propoſes to bring theſe Plants from abroad, ſhould | as if dead: fo that the Upper · part of theſe old Plants 
careful to take up their Roots as intire as poſſible, and to appear as i le Fouts a= Planes of maddling 
plant them in Tubs filled with Stones and Rubbiſh, _— _ 1 e e TIE oe 
very little Earth with it, e this Sort apes in July and Auguſt ; and theſe are ſuc- 
in cach Tub, in proportion to their Sizes 3 for if they ceeded by the Fruit quite round the Plant, which are of a 
„ Curing cer Paſſage err 
do not increaſe in ber P pur, and e | 4-4 
« | Winter;; which renders them very 
there need not be any room allow'd them for that. There through the W. | rr 
| | Seaſon. And in the Spring, when the Frui 
ir opment e er 
if theſe Flants are planted in the Tubs 5 * 9d before _ —. . 4. wks 8 
they are put on board the Ship, they w De Her bed ef Taiticrs Bark to bring up the E. 
Zee E is rarely larger than the fifth, growing 
thod to have them ſueceed: but during their 2 r but Bis botlhures © pete Nom, = 
eee ria 
unleſs the Seaſon ſhould prove "ry bar toy + anc; x 1 Tha Sort produces Tufts of a ſoft white Down, 
33 EY the Ship = 3 — berween the Knobs ar every Joint; which makes the 
they are put on ther Sn niet af i red with fine Cotton. 
Moiſture whatever ; therefore it will be a good Method —_— ; =o 4 oh = Are ek 
to cover the Plants with Tarpaulin, to keep off the Spray — the Sides of the Plants; which are in Shape 
f the Sea in bad Westher: and expoſe them at all times — very much like thoſe of the fifth Sort, but 
to the open Air, when the Sea is calm. By obſerving theſe Theſe Flowers are not ſdetceded by any Fruit; 
. ͤ ͤͤv!̃² Ä ˙·˙ 10 TIT WE i Cole, Tabe nor 
Health, ORR uced any, although they have produced plenty of 
Some of the large Plants which have been brought to Kere 
Fe have en pad e Flow — have appeared, there have been young Plants 
wo Feet high, including their Caps; but I have been in- the 4 — 0 in Scaſon. Theſe young Plants 1 
— by ſeveral _— TOI —— * — an off, and — laying them to dry for two 2 
es, that there are ts near twice as 2 » have ſucceed» 
The fourth Sore was brought inco England by the lt pop have planted them, and they 4 
Ir. William Honſtoun, who procured the jt is Genus are Plants of a ſingular 
rico; but as they were long in their Paſſage, and had All me T of * wer Kinds of them, which 
cceived Wet, they were decayed before they arrived in W large fleſhy green Melon, with deep Ribs, 
gland; but from the Remains of them which were left, ale OY ch ſtrong arp Thorns ; and when the Plants 
SS INIT Iris « through the Middle, their Infide is nothing but a 
yet known. This has two Orders of Thorns ; one of are cut fleſhy Subſtance, very full of Moiſture. And 
hich are ſtrait, and ſet on at the Joints in Cluſters, foft — aſſured by Perſons of Credit, who have liv 
preading out from the Centre each Way like a Star; and I have 11 
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C A 
in the t Indies, that in Times of great . the 
Cattle repair to the barren Rocks which are covered with 
theſe Plants, and after having ripped up the _— 
with their Horns, ſo as to tear off the outſide with 
the Thorns, they have greedily devoured all the fleſhy 
moiſt Parts of the Plants; which has afforded them both 
Meat and Drink : but how any Animal ſhould ever attack 
Plants, which are ſo well defended by ſtrong Thorns, which 
are as hard and ſtiff as Whalebone, or any other bony 
Subſtance, is difficult to conceive : nor could any thing 
but Diſtreſs for Moiſture ever have tempted them to ven- 
ture amongſt theſe troubleſome Plants to ſearch for Relief; 


ſince they muſt encounter with many Difficulties, before 


they could find a Method of diſlodging the Thorns. 
The Fruit of all the Sorts of Melon-thiſtles are fre- 
quently eaten by the Inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies : there 


is ſcarce any Difference in the Fruits of all the Kinds I 


have yet ſeen, either in Size, Shape, Colour, or Taſte. 


They are about three Quarters of an Inch in Length, of 


a taper Form, drawing to a Point at the Bottom, toward 
the Plant ; but blunt at the Top, where the Empalement 


of the Flower was ſituated. The Taſte is an agreeable 
Acid, which, in an hot Country, muſt render the Fruit 


more grateful, _ | 3 
All the Sorts of theſe Plants require a very good Stove 


to preſerve them through the Winter in Exgland; nor 


ſhould they be expoſed to the open Air in Summer; for 
although they may continue fair to outward Appearance, 


when they have been ſome time expoſed abroad, yet they 


will imbibe Moiſture, which will cauſe them to rot ſoon 
after they are removed into the Stove. And this is fre- 
quently the Caſe of thofe Plants which are brought from 


abroad, which have a fair healthy Appearance many times 


at their firſt Arrival, but ſoon after decay; and this will 
happen very ſuddenly ; ſcarce any Ap of Diſorder 


will be ſeen, till the whole Plant is killed : which in a few 


Hours time has often been the Fate of theſe Plants. 
If theſe Plants are plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners Bark in Summer, it will greatly forward them in 


their Growth; but when this is practiſed, there ſhould be 
ſcarce any Water given to the Plants; for the Moiſture 
which they will imbibe from the Fermentation of the Tan, 
will be ſufficient for them, and more would cauſe them to 
rot. The beſt Method to preſerve all the large Kinds is, 
in Winter, to place the Pots, either the Top of the 
Flues, or, at leaſt, very near — wn they may have 
the warmeſt Place of the Stove ; and during that Seaſon, 


never to give them any Water: but when the Seaſon 


comes for leaving out the Fire in the Stove, to remove 
them into a Bed of Tanners Bark : which will ſoon ſet 
them in a growing State, and recover their Verdure. The 
Soil in which theſe ſhould be planted, muſt be of a ſandy 
Nature; and if mixed with ſome dry Lime-rubbiſh, it 
will be ſtill better. In the Bottom of the Pots ſhould be 
placed ſome Stones, in, order to drain off any Moiſture 
which may be in the Earth: for as theſe Plants naturally 


grow upon the hot dry burning Rocks, which have no 


Earth, and, were it not for theſe Plants, would be abſo- 
lutely barren, we muſt imitate their natural Soil as near 
as poſſible, making ſome Allowance for the Difference of 
the Climates. | 

The great Sorts may be pr by Seeds ; which 
muſt be ſown and managed, as hath been directed for the 
ſmaller Sort : but as the Plants which are raiſed from Seeds 
in England, will be ſome Years in arriving to any con- 
aderable Size, it will be much the beſt Way to procure 
ſome Plants trom the Heft-Indies ; and if the Plants ar- 
rive here in any of the Summer-months, ſo as that there 


may be time for them to get new Root before the Cold _ 
comes on in Autumn, the Plants will more certainly ſuc- 


cerd., When the Plants come over, it will be proper to 
rake them out of the Earth as ſoon as poſſible, and lay 
them in the Stove, upon the Shelves, to dry for three or 
four Days; and when they are planted, they ſhould be 


plunged into a good warm Bed of Tanners Bark, to pro- 


mote their making new Roots. In this Bed they may re- 
man till the Beginning of Ofober, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and treated in the manner before 
directed, | 


Sa 
The two ſmall Sorts ſo faſt in England, as to 
render it unneceſſary to ſend for Plants of theſe Kinds 
from abroad; for whoever hath a mind to be plentifully 
ſtock d with them, may be ſoon ſupplied ; one from Seeds, 
and the other from the young Plants which are thruſt ou 
from the Side of the old Plants. | 


CASALPINA. | 8 3 
This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who dif- 
covered it in America, in Honour to Andreas Cæſalpinus, 
who was an eminent Botaniſt, and one of the firſt Writers 
on a Method of claſſing Plants. 

We have no Engliſþ Name for this Plant. 

The Charatters are; 1 

It bath a Flower of an anomalous Figure, confiſting of 
one Leaf, which is divided into four unequal Parts: the 
Upper-part is large, and bollowed like a Spoon: from 
the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, amongſt many 
incurved Stamina, which afterward becomes @ Pod, in- 
cluding oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant; vx. 
CxsALTIN A polyphylla, aculeis horrida. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Many-leav'd Cæſalpina, with large Thorns. | 
This Plant is a Native of America, where it riſes to 
the Height of fourteen or ſixteen Feet; the Trunk and 
Branches being armed with very ſtrong Thorns, ſo that 
it is difficult to paſs where they are in plenty. It was 
found at Campeachy by the Jate Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent 
the Seeds into England, from which ſome of theſe Plants 
were raiſed. 55 Ns PS 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth early in 
the Spring, and plunged an into Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water the. Earth as often as it appears dry, 
in order to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds ; and 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be covered with Mats, to keep the Bed in 2 
moderate Warmth. In about two Months after, the 
Plants will begin to appear, when they. muſt be carefully 
clear d from Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water; and, in warm Weather, the Glaſſes. of the 
Hot-bed ſhould. be raiſed in the middle of the Day, to 
admit. freſh Air. to the Plants, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them. When the. Plants are about three 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water them, and ſcreen them 
from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 

ſhould be raiſed every Day, in proportion to the Heat 
of the Weather, to admit freſh, Air to the Plants ; and 
they muſt be duly watered, and kept clear from Weeds. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain until they touch 
the Glaſſes with their Tops, when' they, will be in Danger 
of being ſcorched by the Sun, which will retard. their 
Growth: therefore, when they are grown ſo tall as to 
touch the Glaſſes with their Tops, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark - bed, 
where they may have room to grow. Theſe Plants, 
being tender, ſhould always be kept in the Bark: ſtove, 
and have a moderate Share of Heat in the Winter 3 and 
being placed among other tender Exotic Plants of the 
fame Country, will afford an agreeable Variety. 


CAINITO. vide Chryſophyllum. 


CAKILE, Sea-rocket. _ 3 
The Chargers are; „ 
It hath a croſs-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of four Petal, 
from whoſe Cup ariſes. the Pointal, which afterward bt 
comes a Fruit, reſembling the Point of à Spear, and i 
jeinted; in each of which Divifions is lodged one Seed, 
which is, for the moſt part, oblong. 5 


The Species are; dee ee 

1. CakiLE maritima, ampliore folio. T. Cor. Ser 
rocket, with a larger Leaf. 5 3 
2. CakiLE maritima, anguſtiore folio. T. Cor. Ser 
rocket, with a narrow Leaf. | 8 
| | 3. Caxili 
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3. Cax HR Greca arvenjis, filiqua ftriata brevi. T. Cor. 


rope on the Sea-ſhore, where the ſalt Water generally 


flows. The ſecond Sort is 2 common in Exgland; 


but the firſt hath not been wild in this x 
The third and fourth Sorts were diſco 


They are all annual Plants: their Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place 
where they ſhould remain; for they will not well bear 
tranſplanting. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould 


de kept clear from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, 


they muſt be thinned, fo as to leave them four or five 
Inches aſunder, which is all the Culture they require. 


In June they will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt. There is no Beauty or Uſe in theſe Plants at 


preſent known; but they are preſerved in Botanic Gar- 


dens for Variety. 


CALABA, Indian Maſtich- tree. 
The Characters are; 5 N 
It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting 
which are placed in a circular Order; from whoſe Flower- 
cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſphe- 
rical fleſhy Fruit, including a Nut of the ſame Form. 
We know but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
CaLaBa folio atrii ſplendente. Plum. N. G. 39. In- 
dian Maſtich- tree, with a ſhining Citron-leaf 
This Tree grows to a great Magnitude in the warm 
Parts of America, where it is a Native. From the Trunk 
and Branches there iſſues out a clear Gum, ſomewhat 
like the Maſtich, from whence it received its Name, the 


Gum being uſed in thoſe Countries as Maſtich. 


At preſent this Tree is pretty rare in England, it being 
ſo tender as not to bear the open Air; ſo that it muſt be 
—— rr 
t is propagated by the Nuts, which are frequently brought 
from Anas; theſe ſhould be planted” in ſmall Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, ing to water the Pots fre- 
quently, to forward the Vegetation of the Nuts, which, 
having hard Shells, are. pretty long before they break 
their Covers, unleſs they have a good Share of Heat and 
Moiſture, When the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they ſhould have Air ad- 
mitted to them, in proportion to the Heat of the Wea- 
ther, and the Bed in which they are placed; 


1 


CALAMINTHA [KaAapivln, of KA, fair or 
beautiful, and ibn, Mint, becauſe the Virtues are like 
chat of Mint]. Calamint. og Ty 1 

The Characters are; „ eee 
II hath @ long tubulous Flower, which' opens at- the 
Top into two Lips: the upper Lip or Creſ is * 
and divided into two & s; the lower Lip or Beard is 


divided into three: theſe Flowers are produced from the 


6 


of Rene Petals, 


is cured. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplan 


4 3 


Joints of the Stalks. at the Fuotſtalts of the Leaves, in 
Bunches, upon pretty long Pedicles, or Footftalks. 
Species are; 
1. CALAMINTHA vulgaris, vel officinarum Ger mani æ. 
C. 3. The common Calamint. 

2. CaLamixTHA pulegii odore, foliis latioribus. H. I. 
Broad- leav d Calamint, with a Penyroyal- ſmell. 

3. CALAMINTHA magno flore. C. B. Calamint, with 

4. CALAMINTHA incana, ocymi foliis. C. B. H 
Calamint, with Leaves like Bal. J _m—_ 

5. CaLammTHa Hiſpanice fruteſcens, mari folio. Inſt. 
Shrubby Spaniſb CR with a — 1 

6. CALAMINTHA Cretica, anguſto oblongo folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Candy Calamint, with a narrow oblong Leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is found wild in many Parts of 
England ; but may be propagated in Gardens, by ſowing 
the Seeds in Spring, or parting the Roots : it will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation. This is the Sort com- 
monly uſed in Medicine; though the ſecond Sort hath of 
late prevailed in the Markers. The ſecond and third Sorts 
may be propagated in the fame manner as the firſt, and 
are equally as hardy. The fourth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 
derer, and ſhould be in Pots, and ſhelter'd in Win- 
ter: this is increaſed by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer-months. 25 Es | SE, 

The fifth Sort has been known in the Gardens, by the 
Name of Marum, with @ Penyroya/-ſcent. This is 


uſually preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter under 


a common Hot-bed-frame ; for in ſevere Froſt it will not 
live in the open Air; but in moderate Winters it will live 
abroad in a warm Situation. This Plant ſeldom riſes above 
fix Inches high; the Stalks commonly decay to the Root 
in the Winter; but in Summer they grow ligneous, and 
are beſet with ſmall hoary Leaves by Pairs; and the ſmall 
white Flowers come out in Whorles round the Stalks : 


in ſevere Froſts is often deſtroyed: therefore, to maintain 
the Sort, there ſhould be one or two Plants ſheltered in 


Winter: this is eaſily propagated by Seeds. 


CALCEOLUS, Ladies-ſlipper. 
%% (%%% : 
I hath an anomalous Flower, confiſting of fix diſſmilar 
Leaves, four of which are placed in ibe Form of a Croſs : 
the other two Poſſeſs the Middle, one of which is bifid, and 
reſts upon the other, which is fwwelling, and ſhaped like a 
Shoe : the Empalement becomes à Fruit, open on three Sides, 
to which adhere the Valves, pregnant with very ſmall Seeds 
A Py. f 
J - rt ny 
1. CatctoLvs Marianus. Dod. Ladies-llipper. - 
2. Cal cxorus flore majore. Tourn. Ladics-llipper, 


3. Catczorvs Marianus Cunadenſis. Cornut. Canady 
Ladies-ſlipper. N 155 24 
4. Calerorus Marie luteus. Mor. H. R. B. The 

- The firſt Species grows wild in the North of England, 
and in Scotland; from whence: the Plants may be pro- 


ting of them is in 


Autumn, juſt as the Leaves decay, when the Roots ſhould 
be carefully taken up with a large Ball of Earth to them, 


and muſt be planted in a ſtrong loamy Soil, and in a ſhady 


Situation; where, if they are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, 
they will produce their beautiful Flowers in May, and 
ſeveral Years: bur if they are placed in 
a warm rich Soil, they will not thrive, and rarely produce 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of England, but is 
equally hardy with ours; ſo that, if Roots can be pro- 
cured from abroad, they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for that. 


Ihe third Sort is found in New-England, Virginia, and 
North-Carolina, in moiſt Woods, from whence theſe _ 


Roots 


Roots may be procured. Theſe muſt have a moiſt ſhady 
Situation, and in Winter ſhould be ſcreened from ſevere 


Froſts, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved in this Coun- 
try: for although they are found wild in Countries where 


they have much colder Winters; yet in the 
Woods, they are covered with Leaves, and are protected 
by the Trees; ſo that the Froſt doth not penetrate very 
deep into the Earth. 

All theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, 
and in dry Weather muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive ; for they generally grow on moiſt 
ſpringy Soils, and where they are = ſhaded with Trees; ſo 
that where there is not particular Care to keep them moiſt 
during their Seaſon of Growth, they ſeldom thrive in 
Gardens. 


CALF's-SNOUT. Ve Antirrhinum. 


CALTHA, Marigold. 
The Chara#ers are; 
It hath a radiated diſcous Flower : the Petals of the 
Flower are, for the moſt part, crenated: the Seeds are 
crooked and rough : thoſe which are outermoſt are long, 
and thoſe within are ſhort : the Leaves are long, intires and 
ſucculent. 
The Species are; ; 
1. CALTHA vulgaris, fore citrino. C. B. The common 


arigo 
3. CaLTHA polanthos major. G. B. The large double 
Mar 


4. Calrna pohhantbos maxima. C. B. The largeſt 
double Marigold. 35 

5. CaALTHA minima. J. B. The ſmalleſt Marigold. 

6. CaiTHa media, folio longo, prohifera. Boerb. Ind. 


The childing Marigold. 
F. Calrna pre. corel major, fore auree. c. B. P. Large 
double gold - colour d Marigold. 
8. CaLTHa floribus reflexis. C. B. . Marigold with 
a reflex d Flower. 
9. CalrHA flore mixto. H. R. Par. Party-coloured 


Marigold. 
Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which 1 — 
fron cn Say bane perfected their Seeds; but i 
e permitted to ſcatter; will come . 
bed troubleſome Weeds. But in order to keep the 
Sorts diſtin, you ſhould carefully ſave the Seeds of each, 
r the dou- 
ble, the party-colour d, and childing Kinds, which are 
often kept in Gardens for the Beauty of their Flowers: 
the others are only ſow d for Pot-herbs. The ſeventh and 
ninth Sorts are very pretty annual Plants; theſe may be 
ſown on a Bed or Border in the Spring, where they are 
deſigned to remain ; for they ſeldom thrive: well when 
they are tranſplanted: a few Plants of each of theſe 
double Kinds of Marigolds may have Place in 
open Borders, where the moſt hardy Kinds of Flowers, 
which require little Culture, are uſually planted, in which 
they will make an agrecable Variety. 
In ſaving the Seeds of theſe Kinds, there ſhould be 


particular Care taken to make choice of the moſt double 


Flowers, and thoſe which are of the brighteſt Colours. 

The common Marigold is ſometimes uſed in Medicine ; 

but the Flowers are frequently uſed in the Kitchen, for 
both which Purpoſes the ſingle Flowers are to be prefer 
Haring a much better Scent, and add a ſtronger Flavour to 
t ups. 

Theſe Kinds are very ſubject to vary, eſpecially if the 
Seeds are not very carefully ſaved; and if the Seeds are 
often changed from one Garden to another, at ſome 
3 it will be a means to preſerve the Varieties 

tter 


CALTHA PALUSTRIS. Vide Populago. 


CALYX [with Botaniſts, ſignifies the Cup of a Flower 
before it opens: this is ſtyled the Empalement of the 


Flower : in ſome Plants this continues, and becomes after- 
wards Cover to the Seeds of Herbs, and Fruit of Trees], 
Lat. the Cup incloſing or containing the Flower. 


to Joachim Camerarius, a Phyſician and Botaniſt of Na- 
rimberg ; 
Latin and high Dutch, with new Figures of the Plants, 
and many Obſervations. We have no Engliſh Name for it. 


Segments : the Flower is tubulous, conſiſting 
which opens at the Top, 
the Pointal 
double Germen, and is attended by five Stamina, which are 
ſmall: the Germen afterward becomes a double Pod, incloſe- 
ing many ſmall Seeds, which lie over each other like Scales. 


large Diſeaſes of the Uvula 3 and alſo Cerviceria, of Cervix, the 
large Neck, becauſe it heals Diſeaſes of the Neck. It is like- 


d, having an Hole at the Bottom, by which the Seed is emitted. 


© A 


CAMARA. Vide Lantana. 


CAMERARIA. 
his Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour 


who publiſhed an Edition of Matibiolus, in 


The Characters are 
The Empalement of the Flower is divided into five ſhary 
of one Leaf, 

and is divided is into five Parts: 
from tbe Bottom of the Tube, having a 


The Species are; 

i. CaMERARIA Late myrti folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Cameraria with a broad Myrtle- leaf. | 

2. CAMERARIA anguſte linarie folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Cameraria with a narrow Toadflax- leaf. 

Theſe Plants are both Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America. The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Iſland 
of Cuba, from whence my late learned Friend Dr. Willian 
Houſtoun the Seeds into England. This is a low 
Shrub, ſeldom above four or five Feet high, 
and produces its Flowers at the Ends of the Branches, in 
ſmall Umbels : the Leaves and Branches of this Plant, 
when broken; emit. a milky. Juice, which is acrid, and 
near of Kin to the Dog's-bane. 

The ſecond Sort grows in the Iſland of 7a- 
maica ; as alſo in ſome of the French Iſlands. This grows 
taller than the firſt Sort; but the Stem is not ſo woody. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Places of their Growth; for they do 

— — — > Heel dung 

y Cuttings in an Hot uring 
—— they muſt have a Bark-ſtove; for 
ü ace. wane Wenker can 
have Plenty of Air. 


 CAMPANIFORM Flowers [of FIRED a Bell —— and 
. Shape], ſuch Flowers as i» age roles 
ble a JG 


CAMPANULA [bgrifes a tle Bll as tho' parv 
Campana, Lat. ſo called, becauſe the Flowers reſemble a 
little Bell. It is alſo called Trachelium, of rh NU, 
Roughneſs ;; either becauſe it is a 3 
becauſe it is for Inflammations of the Tracheal Ar- 

It is alſo call'd Uvularia, becauſe it is good againſt 


wiſe call'd Pentagonia, becauſe the Flowers contract __ 


ſelves into five Angles, * in the 1 
The Charaders are 3 
e Flower confiſts of one Leaf; is ſhop's like a ; Bell; 
ani fs, before blown, of a pentagonal Figure; and, when 
Fully open d. is cut into froe Segments at the Top : the Seed- 
veſſel is, for the moſt part, divided into three Cells, each 


The Species are; 
1. CauranulA pranidata altiſſma. Tourn. . The ulld 


pyramidal Bell- flower. 
2. CAMPANULA perſicæſolia Lobelii, y carale, 
Mor. Hiſt. The blue ops coy Bell- flower. 
3. Cauravur A perficefolia,: fore allo. Mr His. 
The white peach-leav'd Bell-flower. 
4. Caur AN uLA perſicæfolia, flore pleno. Tours. The 
double peach-leav'd Bell-fiower. 
5. CaMPANULA, perſicefolia, flore albo pleno. 70 * 
The double white peach-leav'd Bell- flower. 
6. CampanvLa bortenſis, flore & folio oblongo. C. B. 


Garden 


C A 


Garden Bell- flower, with oblong Leaves and Flowers, com- 
monly call'd Canterbury Bells. 

7. CAMPANULA bortenfis, fore & folio oblongo, fore 
albo. C. B. White Canterbury Bells. DJ 

8. CAMPANULA bortenfis, flore & folio oblongo, flore 
variegato. The ſtrip d Canterbury Bells. 

9. .CAMPANULA vulgatior, folits urtic e, vel major & 
aſperior, flore duplici cæruleo majore. Boerb. Ind. Large 
nettle· leav d Bell- flower, with large double blue Flowers. 

10. CAaMrANULA vulgatior, foliis urticæ, vel major & 
aſperior, fore duplici albo. H. R. Par. Large nettle- 
Jeav'd Bell- flower, with double white Flowers. 

11. Caur ANA Canarienfis, atriplicis folio, tuberoſa 
radite. Tourn. Canary Bell flower, with Orach- leaves, 
and a tuberoſe Root. 

12. CaMPANULA minor Americana, foliis rigidis, flore 
ceruleo patulo. H. L. Dwarf American Bell-flower, with 
rigid Leaves, and blue Flowers. | 

13. CaMPANULA minor Americana, foliis rigidis, flore 
albo. H. L. B. Dwarf American Bell-flower, with rigid 
Leaves, and white Flowers. | 90. N 
14. CayPanvuLa radice eſculenta, fore ceruleo. H. L. 
Blue Bell-flower, with edible Roots, commonly call'd 

15. CaMpAnULA arvenſis 
Venus's Looking-glaſs, vulgo. 


procumbens. Inſt. R. H. 


— 2% > arvenſs erecta, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 


1 
Upiight Venus's Looking- with a white Flower. 
18. CampAanuLa arven/is procumbens, flore albo. H. L. 


Venus Looking-glaſs, with a white Flower. 


19. CamPpanuLa maxima, foliis latiſſemis, flore ceruleo. 
C. B. P. Greateſt Bell-flower, with broad Leaves, and a 
blue Flower, commonly called Giant Throatwort. 
20. CampanvLa maxima,  foliis latiſimis, flore albo. 
C. B. P. Greateſt Bell-flower, with broad Leaves, and 


a white Flower. nn 2 
21. CauPanuLa pratenfis, fore conglomerato. C. B. P. 

Little Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells, unge. 
22. CaMPANULA pratenſis, flore conglamerato albo. 
H. R. Par. Little Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells, with 

a white Flower. 
23. CamranvuLa faliis echii, floribus villas. C. B. 
Bell- flower with Leaves like Vipers-bugloſs, and hairy 


oblongis 


% wc. Adi Ad 


24. Cauranula foliis anchuſe, floribus . 
C. B. Bell- flower with Leaves like Alkanet, and longiſh 
Flowers. 5 5 9 
2. CAMPANULA zemoroſa anguſtifolia, magno flore, 
major. Inſt. R. H. Greater wood Bell-flower, with a 
narrow Leaf, and large Flower. 
26. CamranuLa nemoroſa anguſtifolia, parvo flore, 
Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd wood Bell-flower, with a 
27. CaMpanuLa minor rotundifolia vulgaris. C. B. 
Common ſmall round- leav d Bell- flower. 3's 

28. CAMPANULA pentagonia perfoliata. Mor. Hiſt. 
Frve-corner'd Bell-flower, with a perfoliated Leaf. 


IEEE LCL 


glaſs. 


30. CauraxuLA pentagonia, flore ampliſſimo, Thracica. 
Inſt. R. H. Five-corner'd Bell-flower, with a large Flower. 

The firſt Sort is commonly cultivated to adorn Chim- 
neys, Halls, Sc. in the Summer - ſeaſon; for which Pur- 
poſe there is no Plant more. proper, it producing ſome- 
times eight, ten, or twelve Branches, which will 


four or five Feet high, and produce large Quantities of 


beautiful Flowers, almoſt the whole Length of the Stalks, 
which, if kept from Rain and Sun, will continue in 
Beauty for a long time; and if the Branches are regularly 
ſpread flat to Sticks, makes a very fine Appearance: 
This Plant is propagated either by ſowing the Seeds in 
March, in a Bed of light undung'd Soil, or by parting 
the Roots ; the latter Method, being the moſt expeditious, 
15 commonly prattis'd ; for every Dug taken from the 
Roots in September or March, will grow, if rightly ma- 
nag d: but the Roots which are rais'd from Seeds, will 


cut leay'd Bell-flower, or Yenus's Looking- 


16. CauraxuLA arvenfis eretta. H.L. Upright Venus s 


Stems weak, and the Flowers ſmall: the double flow 


the 


29. CAMPANULA minor annua, foliis inciſis. Mor. Hiſt. 


make the ſtrongeſt Bloom; for which Reaſon, you ſhould' 
every Year ſow of the Seeds, to have a Succeſſion of theſe | 
Roots for Bloom, notwithſtanding they are commonly 
three or four Years before they flower; we ſhould there- 
fore tranſplant the young Plants into Nurſery-beds the 
September after ſowing, which Beds ſhould be made of 
a light Soil, rather dry than wet: the Diſtance they ſhould 
be planted at, is fix Inches ſquare : and if in hard froſty 
Weather you cover the Bed with Mats, it will greatly 
ſtrengthen the young Roots : in theſe Beds they may re- 
main until the third Year after ſowing ; at which time, 
if you find the Roots are ſtrong, and promiſe well for 
flowering, in September you ſhould take them up, and 
plant them into Pots of light Soil ; and if you have the 
Conveniency of a Glaſs-frame to ſhelter them in Winter 
from great Rains, and ſevere Froſls, they will be vaſtly the 
ſtronger for it: for altho' they require frequent Water- 
ings in Summer-time, yet too much Wet in Winter is 
apt to rot them; for their Roots are ſucculent and milky ; 
therefore, if you have no ſuch Conveniency, you muſt 
lay the Pots on one fide in very wet Weather, and in a 
great Froſt ſet them under a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
and cover them with Peas-haulm, &c. obſerving to lay 
a little old Dung round the Pots, to guard their Roots 
from the Froſt. If this Care be taken, the Flowers will 
1 recompenſe for the Trouble, in their Numbers 
an | 
The Peach-leav'd Bell-flowers may be rais'd from Seeds, 
in the ſame manner; or be increas'd, by parting their 
Roots in Autumn, which is the moſt expeditious Method : 


theſe are very hardy, and may be planted in open Beds 


or Borders, where they will flower very ſtrong, eſpecially 
if their Roots are taken up and every other Year; 
for otherwiſe the Number of Heads will render their 


ering 
Sorts are only propagated by parting of their Roots. 
The Canterbury Bells are biennial, ſeldom laſting longer 
than the ſecond Tear; theſe therefore are only raiſed by 
ſowing their Seeds, the beſt Seaſon for which is in the 
Beginning of Apri., and in June the Plants will be fit to 
tranſplant ; at which time you ſhould prepare a Bed or 
two in a ſhady Situation, where you muſt plant them at 
about fix Inches Diſtance every way; and in September 
following you may plant them out into the Borders of 
the Flower „where they will flower the May follow- 
ing; and they have ripened, their Seeds will die ; 
therefore you muſt ſow every Year, to have a Supply 
of freſh Roots. 9 2 | 8 | 
- The two Dwarf American Kinds are only propagated 
by Off-ſets, their Seeds ſeldom ripening with us: they 
are hardy, and will endure in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation: 
the beſt Seaſon for parting their Roots is in April; but 
they muſt not have too rich a Soil. 


The Canary Campanula is one of the moſt beautiful 
Plants of the Green-houſe, it producing its Flowers in 
Depth' of Winter ; and continues them through the 
Months of December, January, and February. This Plant 
is propagated by parting its Roots, the Seafon for which 
is in June, when the Stems are quite decay d; and in 
doing of it, great Care ſhould be taken not to break or 
bruiſe their Roots, which would endanger their decaying. 
The Soil in which theſe Roots ſhould be planted, muſt 
be one-third freſh Earth, a third-part Sand, and the reſt 
Lime-rubbiſh ; this ſhould be well mixed and ſcreened, 
and if laid together half a Year before it is uſed, thar 
it may incorporate, it will be the better. 
When you plant the Roots, give them a little Water 


to ſettle the Earth about them ; but afterwards let your 


Waterings be very ſparingly done, and but ſeldom repeated 


until their Stems begin to advance; after which, they 
muſt have it a little freely: for want of this Caution, many 
of theſe and other Flower-roots, which are kept in Pots, 
are deſtroyed , for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a Root 
which is intirely at Reſt, and deſtitute of Leaves, ſhould 
be capable of diſcharging any Quantity of Moiſture : 
therefore let this Caution be conſtantly obſerved. The 


Stems of the Flower will begin to appear in Auguſt ; and 


if the Roots are ſtrong, will riſe to eight or nine Feet in 
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Height; and in November, or ſooner, will begin to ſhew 
its beautiful flame-colour'd Flowers. When theſe Stems 
begin to advance, we ſhould remove the Plants into Shelter, 
to guard them from Morning Froſts, or great Rains; and 
as the Weather grows colder, they muſt be removed into 


a good Green-houſe, where they ſhould have as much free fiſt of 4 Number of Threads, and are barren: for the 


Air as poſſible in open mild Weather. This Plant will 
require the ſame Proportion of Heat as is allotted for the 
Ficoides, and will thrive in the ſame Houſe better than 
amongſt Orange-trees, c. 

The nettle-leav*d Bell-flowers are very hardy, and may 
be increaſed by parting their Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, and are proper for large open Borders. 

The Rampion is propagated in the Kitchen-garden, 
for its Root, which was formerly in greater Eſteem in 
England than at preſent, altho* the French are ſtill very 
fond of it : the Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in 


March, in a Bed of light dry Earth very thin; and in May, 


when the Plants are come up, hoe them our, leaving 
them about four Inches ſquare z and during the Summer 
keep them clear from Weeds, and the Winter following 
they will be fit for Uſe. | | 

The fix Sorts of Venus's Looking-glaſs are annual 
Plants; the Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in the Borders 


of the Flower-garden, where they are to remain; for 
they do not love tranſplanting. If the Seeds are fown in 
April, the Plants will flower in June and Fuly; but if 


they are ſown in May, they will not flower till Auguſt: fo 
that by ſowing them at different times, there may be a 
Succeſſion of them in Flower during all the Summer- 


months. And if the Seeds are ſown toward the End of 


Auguſt upon a light warm Soil, the Plants will abide the 


Winter, and flower early the Spring following. The 


Seeds of the firſt Sort are very common in all the Seed- 
ſhops in London: the fourth is a Variety of the firſt ; but 
the ſecond, third, fitth, and fixth Sorts are leſs common 
in England. „„ 
The twoD warf American Sorts will endure our common 
Winters in the open Air; but in ſevere Froſts they are 


often deſtroyed: therefore it will be proper to preſerve 
be placed 


ſome Plants of each Sort in Pots, which may ed 
under a common Hot- bed- frame in Winter; . 
to take off the Glaſſes every Day in mild Weather, that 


they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible; and in hard 


Froſts the Glaſſes may be covered with Mats, Straw, or 
Peas-haulm, to prevent the Earth in the Pots from be- 
ing frozen, which will preſerve the Plants in Vigour. 


CcaMHORA. Vide Laurus. 


CAMPHORATA, Stinking Ground-pine. 
The Species are; | 
t. CaMPHORATA birſuta. C. B. Hairy ſtinking 
Ground - pine. 1 a Tos wy 
2. CAMPHORATA glabra. C. B. Smooth ſtinking 
Ground-pine. N ä 
Theſe Plants grow plentifully on ſandy and rocky Soils 


near Montpelier, as allo in Italy and Spain; but are ſeldom 


cultivate in Gardens. 

The firſt Sort is reckoned amongſt the officinal Plants 
in the College-Diſpenſatory ; but at preſent is ſeldom uſed 
in Medicine. | 

They may be propagated by Slips, which ſhould be 
planted in a ſhady Border in April, juſt as the Plants 
degin to ſhoot, obſerving to water them frequently; 
and when the Slips have taken good Root, they may be 
tranſplanted (with a Ball of Earth to their Roots) into a 
warm dry Border, or elſe into Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, otherwiſe they will be de- 
ſtroyed. f 8 | ro 
They may allo be propagated by Seed ; but as they 


ſeldom perfect their Seeds in this Country, the other 


Method is always uſed to propagate them here. 
CAMPION. Vide Lychnis. 
CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. Vide Myrica. 
CANDY-TUFT. Vide Thlaſpi. 


fite ta. one another : the Flowers have no vifible Petals, it 


where Hemp is cultivated in great Abundance, who have 


CANNA INDICA. Nu Carinacorus. | 

CANNABINA, Baſtard hemp. 
The Characters are; | 3 

It is a Genus, whoſe Flowers have no Petals; but con- 


Seed is produced on Female Plants, which baue no viſible 
Flower ; bui have membranaceous Seed-veſſels, which in- 
cloſe triangular Seeds, which are for the moſt part oblong. 
The Species are ; | 
1. CannaBina Cretice frufifera. Tourn. Cor. Fruit- 
ful Baſtard-hemp of Candy. | | 
2. CannaBina Cretice florifera. Tourn. Cor. Male 
Baſtard-hemp of Candy. | R 
Theſe two Plants both ariſe from the ſame Seeds (as is 
the Caſe with the Male and Female Plants of the common 
Hemp). They are Natives of the Archipelago, from 
whence Dr. Towrnefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. They are hardy Plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of light Fel 
Earth in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
into a Bed of freſh Earth, obſerving to ſhade 2 
them until they have taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, At Michaelmas the Plants will die 
down to their Roots; ſo they ſhould remain in theſe Beds 
until the Beginning of March, at which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted out where they are to remain ; where they 
n- 
any ; grow pretty 
_ OE 5 
Years ; 
aſunder 


that they ſhould be planted at, leaſt three Feet 


In the native Places of their Growth they often riſe to 
the Height of ten or twelve Feet; but in Qugland they 
nn 
oots are very ſtrong, will ſend fort or eight 
Stems from each Root, ſo that they will occupy a 


Space of Ground; but as there is no auty in th 
Plants, there ſhould be but few of them admitted for 
CANNABIS IK Cie, Gr.] Hemp. 
The Garacters are; 


It hath digitated (or finger d) Leaves, which grow oppo- 


Cannas1s ſativa. C. B. The manured Hom. 5 
This Plant is propagated in the rich fenny Parts of 
Lincolnſhire, in great Quantities, for its Bark, which is 
uſeful tor Cordage, Cloth, Cc. and the Seeds afford an 
Oil, which is uſed in Medicine. 
Hemp is always ſown on a deep moiſt rich Soil, ſuch 
as is found in Holland in Lincolnſbire, and the Fens in 
the Ifle of Ely, where it is cultivated to great Advantage; 
as it might in many other Parts of England, where there 
is the hke Soil; but it will not thrive. on Clay, or ſtiff 
cold Land: it is eſteemed very good to deſtroy Weeds, 
but it will greatly impoveriſſi the Land, fo that this Crop 
muſt not be repeated on the ſame Ground. 

The Land on which Hemp is deſigned to be ſown, 
ſhould be well plowed, and made very fine by Harrow- 
ing ; about the Middle of April is a 
ſowing of the Seed: three Buſhels will ſow 
the Choice of the Seed, the heavieſt and brighteſt 
ſhould be preferred, and particular Care ſhould be had 
to the Kernel of the Seed, ſo that ſome 
be crack'd to ſee if they have the Germ or future Plant 
perfect; for in ſome Places the Male Plants are drawn 
out too ſoon from the Female; i. e. before they have im- 
pregnated the Female Plants with the Farina; in which 
Caſe, tho* the Seeds produced by theſe Female Plants 
may ſeem fair to the Eye, yet they will not grow, as is 
well known to the Inhabitants of Bickar, Swineſbead, and 
Dunnington, three Pariſhes in the Fens of Lincolnſhire, 


dearly bought theix Experience, 
When 


\ 
. 
1 


Ain 


8 


e X 


When. the Plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 


out in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Turneps, leav- 


ing the Plants a Foot or fixteen Inches apart; obſerve 


Iſo to cut all the Weeds, which if well performed, and 


in dry Weather, will deſtroy them. This Crop will re- 


quire a ſecond Hoeing about a Month after the firſt, in 
order to deſtroy the Weeds: if this be well performed, 
it will require no farther Care; for the Hemp will ſoon 


after cover the Ground, and prevent the Growth of 


eeds. 
Wade firſt Seaſon for pulling the Hemp is uſually about 
the Middle of Auguſt, when they begin to pull what they 
call the Fimble-hemp, which is the Male Plants ; but it 
would be much the better Method to defer this a Fort- 
night or three Weeks longer, until theſe Male Plants have 
fully ſhed their Duſt, without which the Seeds will prove 
abortive, produce nothing if ſown the next Year, nor 
will thoſe concerned in the Oil-mills give any- thing for 


| them, there being only empty Huſks, without any Ker- 


nels to produce the Oil. | | 
The ſecond Pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when 
the Seeds are ripe : this is uſually called Karle-hemp:; it 
nts, which were left at the time when 


the Male were pulled. This Karle-hemp is bound in 


Bundles of a Yard Compaſs, according to Statute-meaſure, 
wm r. 
the Seed can 


| ix is tackod up or houſed to keep it dry, il 


emp on a rich Soil will 


Of late Years the Inhabitants of the Britiſh Colonies 
North America have cultivated this uſeful Plant, and 


other compounded 


and he reduces the Species to 
two; but 


m divers Trials 1 have always found, that 


che Seeds conſtamly produce the fame Flowers as they were 


ſaved from. i 
Tbe Charatters are; | 
I bath a ktobbed tuberoſe Root: the Leaves are 


and cut into fix $, : theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſb 


each containing two or three round hard Seeds. 
The Species are; 


I. CANNACoRus lat ifolius vulgaris. Tourn. The com- 
mon broad - leav d Indian Reed, with Flowers. 

2. CanNacorvus latifolius vulgaris, foliis variegatis. 
The common Indian Reed, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


3. Cannacorus flore luteo puniato. Tourn. The yellow 
ſpotted Indian Reed. e 


4. Cannacorvs fore coccineo ſplendente. Tourn, The 
fine ſcarlet-coloured Indian Red.. 

5. Cannacoxus ampliſimo folio, flore rutilo. Tourn. 

an largeſt · leav d Indian Reed, with reddiſh-coloured 
N Wers. ' 5 


6. Cannacorvs anguſtifolius, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav*d Indian Reed, with yellow Flowers. 

Theſe Sorts are all propagated by Sceds, which muſt 
be ſown on an Hot-bed in Merch, and afterward ſhould 
be tranſplanted into Pots filled with good rich Earth, and 
during the Sumther-ſeaſon muſt be plentifully water'd : 


membranaceous Veſſels, which are divided into three Cells, 


C A 
theſe Plants, thus managed, will many times produce 
Flowers the firſt Seaſon ; but it is * ** 
Year that they blow ſtrong: in order to which, you 
ſhould houſe them before the Froſt pinches their Leaves, 
obſerving to give them but little Water in the Winter, 
and keep them intirely from the Froſt : in May following, 
prepare a good rich Bed of Earth, and turn your Plants 


out of the Pots into this Bed, being careful not to diſturb 
the Earth about their Roots, giving them Water plenti- 
fully in dry Weather ; and when your Roots have once 
faſten'd themſelves into thisBed, they will grow vigorouſly, 


and produce many ſtrong Stems, which will flower much 
ſtronger than thoſe ke 


pt in Pots, and ripen their Seeds 

very well. | ON 
The ſcarlet Bloſſom is by far the moſt beautiful Kind; 
but a Mixture of the yellow-ſpotted Sort will look very 
agrecable ; but the common pale-coloured Sort is hardly 
worth keeping, unleſs in Botanic Collections. 

This Sort will live thro' the Winter, in the open Air, 
if it is pianted in a warm Situation, and a dry Soil; and 
will ſend up Stems every Summer, four or tiveFeet high, 
and produce Flowers, and, in good S-afons, will perfect 
their Seeds very well; but in Autumn the Shoots and 
Leaves will decay to the Root, and will not ſhoot again 
till the Middle or End of May toliowing: this has occafion- 
ed their having been deſtroyed by unſkilful Perſons, who 
ſuppoled they were, dead. | | | 
Theſe Sorts may be allo increaſed by parting their 
Roots in the Spring; but theſe Plants ſeldom flower fo 
well as Scedlings: and ſince the Seeds are fo eaſy to be 


obtain d, it is hardly worth practiſing, unleſs for the 


ſtrip'd-leav'd Sort, which can be no other way increas d. 
The Inhabitants of America call this Plant Indian. bot, 


p. and fay the Indians make uſe of this Seed inſtead of Shot, 


to ſhoot Wild-fowl, &c. | | 
The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts make a fine Appear- 

ance in the time of their Flowering, which (if they are 

kept in Pots, and placed in a moderate Stove) will be 

from December to the Middle of April, and theſe will 

zpen their Seeds in June, fo that a Plant or two of each 

Cad awe wonky of «-Plce is every Stove where Rnotc 


Plants are 3 | * 


The ſixth Sort 


Flowers, which make a fine A 


flowers in England for in ſeveral Gardens, where it has 
been long preſerved, it has not flowered above once in 
four or five Years : this Sort is very apt to ſpread at the 
Root, where the Plants are not confined in Pots ; ſo may 


J. be plentifully increaſed by the Side-ſhoots or Suckers. 


CAPERS. Vide Capparis. 


CAPILLAMENTS [Copillaments, Lat. J, the Strings 
or Threads about the Roots of Plants. 


CAPILLARY Plants fof Capilleris, Lat. of or 


long like Hair] are ſuch Plants as have no main Stem, but 
and nervous: the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, 


their Leaves ariſe from the Root upon Pedicles, and pro- 


duce their Seeds on the Back of their Leaves, as the Fern, 
Maiden- 1 3 Se. | | 


CAPITULUM; 5. e. a little Head; the Head or 


T 
of any flowering Plant. EM 


CAPNOIDES [fo call'd from the Greet zaT10:, Fu- 


mitory, and cid os Shape, on account of its Reſemblance 
to Fumitory], Podded Fumitory. | 
The Characters are; — 
The Leaves and whole Face of this Plant is like Fumi- 
tory ; but the Style of the Flower becomes a long taper Pod, 
which contains many round ſhining Seeds. 
Capnoipes. Tourn. Podded Fumitory. | 
This is a pretty annual Plant, which may be ſown in 
an open Border in the Spring of the Year, where the 
Plants are to remain, either in the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, where they will make a pretty Shew for two or 
three Months together; or in Beds, where they may be 
ſown with other annual Plants, which are preſerved for 
Variety: the Seeds of this Plant, if ſuffered to ſhed upon 


the 
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the Ground, will furniſh you with Plants enough, with- 
out giving you the Trouble to fow it any more. 


| Seeds: it is not hardy enoug 


E 4 


CAPENORC HIS, Indian bulbous-rooted Fumitory. 
The Charaders are; 
This hath the whole Face of Fumitory e the Root is ſome- 
times tuberaſe, ſometimes ſcaly, and at other times bulbous : 
the Flower conſiſts of two Leaves, is of an anomalous Fi- 


gure, and hangs downward N the Pods are like thoſe of 
| Shepberd pouch. 


We have but one Species of this Plant; vix. 
Capxnorcuts Americana. Boerb. Ind. American bul- 


| bous-rooted Fumitory. 


This Plant is propagated by parting its Roots, or from 
h to endure our Winters 1n 
the open Ground; ſo muſt be put into Pots filled with 
light Earth, and houſed in Winter: the Flowers are ſome- 


| what like thoſe of Fumitory; and tho none of the moſt 


beautiful Plants, yet it deſerves a Place in a good Garden. 


water the Earth frequently, to forward the Vegetation of 
the Seed. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot Killed with light ſ⸗ 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- bed again, obſerving to 
ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken Root 
after which time they muſt have Air and Water, in 

ortion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. When the Plants 
have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out, and their Roots tri and put 
into larger Pots, and plunged into the Hot-bed again. In 
Winter theſe Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
placed in the Bark-bed, where they ſhould be treated after 
the manner directed for the Guajave ; with which Manage- 
meat theſe Plants will ſucceed. 5 


CAPPARIS [Karrags, Gr. J, The Caper-buſh. 
The CharaSZers are; | 


Its Flowers confiſt of four Leaves, which are expanded in 


form of a Roſe: the Fruit is fleſhy, and, for the moſt part, 


| ſhaped like a Pear, in which are contained many roundiſh 


Seeds. | 
The Species are; | 
1. CarPARIS non ſpinoſa, frutiu majore. C. B. The 


| large-fruited Caper, without Thorns. 
2. Carraris ſpinoſa, frudu minore, folio rotundo. ſurr 


C. B. P. Prickly round-leav'd Caper, with a ſmall 


Fruit. 


3. Carranis folio acuto. C. B. P. Sharp-leav d 


1 4. Carranis Americana arboreſcens, lauri folio, frutiu 


. the Ground; ſo that the Roots of the Plants 
the Joints of the Walls, and from thence draw their Nou- 


iſimo. Plum. Cat. American Tree-caper, with a 


Bay-leaf, and a long Fruit. 


5. Caryanis alia arboreſcens, lauri foliis, frau ob- 
longo ovato. Plum. Cat. American Tre 1 
Bay-leaf, and an oval Fruit 

6. Carear1s Americana arboreſcens, lauro-ceraſi foliis, 
fructu oblongo. American Tree-caper, with Laurel- leaves, 
and an oblong Fruit. | 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts are common in the 
South of France, and in Italy, where they grow wild on 


the Walls, and eld Ruins. At Toulon they cultivate theſe 
the Walls, by ſowing of their Seeds in the 


Plants u 
Holes of the Stone-walls, about three or four Feet from 
mto 


riſhment. In England it is very difficult to preſerve theſe 
Plants, eſpecially if they are planted in Earth; for theſe 


Plants thrive much better in Rubbiſh : ſo that where any 


Perſon is deſirous to cultivate them, they ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with Lime-rubbiſh and Sand, and placed 
into a moderate Hot-bed, to forward their making new 


Roots ; after which time they may be expoſed in the open 


Air in Summer; but in Winter they muſt be ſheltered 


from ſevere Froſt, which will deſtroy them. The Stumps 


of theſe Plants are generally brought over in Plenty from 
Traly every Year, by the Perſons who bring over Orange- 
trees and Jaſmines ; ſo that they may be purchaſed from 


them at a moderate Price, which is far the eaſieſt Method 


of being furniſhed with theſe Plants; for the Seeds are 
not eaſily obtained from abroad, nor do they ſucceed very 
well with us: altho' theſe Plants require Shelter, when 
planted in Pote, yet they will endure the ſevereſt Cold of 
our Winters, if growing in a Wall. 

There is a Buſh of this Kind, now growing in an Hole of 
a decay d Wall, in the Gardens of Camden Houſe at Ken- 
fington, which hath endured ſeveral Winters without any 
Shelter er Covering, and annually produces many beau- 
tiful Flowers, and ſometimes, in good Seaſons, will pro- 
duce Seeds, tho* I don't remember ever to have ſeen 
tnem perfectly ripe. 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts are Natives of Ame- 
rica: the fourth and fifth were diſcovered by Father Plu- 
mier in the French Iſlands ; but the ſixth was found by 


into four Parts, each of which is bollow like a Spoon: the 


Tree-caper, with a 


BEAN-CAPER. Vide Fabago. 


CAPRARIA, Wild Liquorice, or Sweet-weed. 
The Chara#ers are; | - | 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, divided 


1. Carrara foliis alternis, corollis quing Lin 


Wild-liquorice, or Sweet- weed, with Leaves placed al- 


ternately, and the Flower divided into five Parts 


2. Carrara foliis ternis, corollis quadripartitis. Lin. 
Wild-liquorice, or Sweet-weed, with three Leaves at 


each 

Joint, and the Flower divided into four NW 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the Iſlands in America, 
where they are troubleſome Weeds ; for, as they produce 
great ies of Seed, when they have ſcattered their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up in great Plenty: the ſecond 
Sort has a ſweet Taſte when chewed, ſomewhat like Li- 
quorice, which occaſioned the Name of Sweet- weed. 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanic Gardens, in di- 
B OO; * no great Beauty, 

in 


they are ſeldom b 
They are by Seeds, which muſt be - ſown 
upon an Hot-bed in the Spring of the Year, and the Plants 


muſt be brought forward them u ſecond 
Hot-bed; and about the Middle or latter Knd ef 
they ma rr 


a warm » and may then be expoſed to the Air, 
where they will perfect their Seeds in Auguſt -- — 


Sort may be preſerved thro the Winter in a good Stove z 
but, as it ripens its Seeds the firſt Year, it is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved longer. | 


' CAPREOLATE. Plants [of Capreolus, L. the Ten- 
dril of a Vine], ſuch Plants as twiſt and climb upon 
others, by means of Tendrils' | | 


CAPRIFOLIUM [takes its Name of Caper, a Goat, 
and Folium, a Leaf, Lat. becauſe Goats eat the tender 
Leaves of this Plant], Honeyſuckle. . | 

The Characters are; a 

It bath a climbing Stalk, which twiſts itſelf about what- 
ever Tree ſtands near it: the Flowers are tubulous and ab- 
long, conſiſting of one Leaf, which opens toward the Top, 
and is divided into two Lips ; the uppermoſt of which is 
again divided into two, and the lowermoſt into many Seg- 
ments: the Tube of the Flower is bent, ſomewhat reſembling 
an Huntſman's Horn : they are produced in Cluſters, and are 
very ſweet. | 

The Species are; 


t. CaPRIFOLIUM 70% perfoliatum, floribus albis. The 
wild or Engliſþ white Honeyſuckle. 


7 


2, Ca- 


* 


=, 7 N 
0 


4. Cibnrroitu non L 7 


yabro externe. Boerb. 


Ind. The Ble red Honey- 


e. 3 | 1 
Carson not ? , foliis uugſs. Tour: 
Oak Ev wild Honeyſuckle. * . 
4. CarnIFoLIUM non perfoliatum, folii uma & vn- 


riegatis. The ſtrip'd Honeyſuckle, with cut Leaves. 
5. CarntroLiuM an perfoliatum, follis tx Inteo un- 


riegatis, The common Honeyfuckle, with yellow-ftrip'd | 


6. Carol u Ttalicum per folintum precox. Broſſ. 
The French or early white Honeyſuck le. 
7. CixextroLiuM Halicum. Dod. The Italian Honey- 
ſuc wh | | 
ES 
Brofſ. Late c 
Tea Germanicum; floribus ſpecieffus. 
Datch Honeyſuckle.  * hs 2 
10. CAPRIFOLIUM rn Aoribus 
Ever- green Honeyſuckle. 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts of Honeyſuckles are 
found grow 


more than an accidental Variety of the two former. I 
have found ſeveral times Plants of this Kind in the Woods, 
which 1 have planted in the Phyſic- garden, where | 


now grow, and ftill continue to produce indented Leaves: 
the Shoots of this Sort are much weaker than are choſe 
of the common Sort; but in other the Variation 
from the common Sort is but ſmall. The two ſtrip'd 
Sorts are alſo Varieties of the common; one having whole, 
the other indented Leaves. The early-white, Nalian, late 
red, and Dutch Sorts, are Foreigners; but have been 
more cultivated in the Nurſeries about London, than thoſe 
which are of our own Growth, and are much commoner 
in the Gardens than thoſe. The early White is the firſt 
Sort that flowers, commonly beginning in April; this is 
ſucceeded by the Halian: then the Dutch and late red 
Sorts follow; the latter of which, during the time of 
flowering, is the moſt beauriful of all the Kinds ; for its 
Flowers are produced in very cloſe Bunches, and every. 
Shoot of the Tree produces many Bunches ; which flow- 
ering all together, renders it a very fine Shrub; but this 


the Dutch Sort, which produces its Bunches but thinly. 
(its Branches growing more diffuſed), continues flowering 
until prevented by froſty Weather. The ever-green Ho- 
neyſuckle begins to produce its Flowers at the Beginning 
of June, and often continues flowering till Michaelmas ; 
which, together with its ever-green Leaves, renders it a 
very valuable Shrub. 


valuable as any of the other Sorts, becauſe they are ſoon 
paſt flowering ; and when the hot Weather comes on, they 
are generally covered with black Lice, and their Leaves 
decay, fo that they have a bad Appearance moſt 


mitted, on account of their coming early to flower. 

The Engliſh wild Kinds are only proper to plant for 
climbing againſt Trees, Walls, c. for their Branches are 
too ſlender to ſupport themſelves; nor can they be trained 
with Stems, ſo as to form Heads, as moſt of the other 
Kinds will do; but rather incline, and trail upon the 
Ground ; which has been the principal Cauſe of their not 

The bor 8 generally 
Ihe long- blowing Honey as it is 
called, is a Variety of the Dutch ; from which it differs 
Im the Colour of its Flowers; which, in the Dutch, are 

of a deeper Red, eſpecially toward their Decay. This 
. Jong-blowing Kind is more generally propagated in the 

Nurſeries near London, than any other Sort, for its long 
Continuance in Flower; the Plants being ſeldom deſtitute 
of Flowers from the Middle of Fune till the End of Sep- 
tember; and theſe Plants are ſeldom infeſted with Vermin: 
but to continue the Flower ſo long, the Branches of theſe 
"ants muſt not be cur off, or ſhortened, until they are 


wering. 
All theſe Sorts of Honeyfuckles are propagated by lay- 
ug down their Branches at Michaelmas, wach vil ra 


| fore jnteriui allo, 


- till the Michaelmas following, when 


fore rabello, ſcrotinum. 


ing in the Hedges, in many Parts of England: 
indeed the third Sort is ſeldom found, and; I believe, is no 


ſeldom laſts more than a Fortnight in Beauty; whereas 


Guiney 
The early-white and [talian Honeyſuckles are not ſo 


4 
the Summer; therefore a few Plants only ſhould be ad- 


Root by that time Twelve-months 5 when they may be 
taken off from the old Plants, and planted in a Nurſery, 
at about three Feet Row from Row, and eighteen Inches 
aſtinder in the Rows, the better to train them up, either 
for Headed-plants, or for Creepers to plant againſt Frees, 
_ Pales, 8 in two Tears time, at moſt, will 
or any e Purpoſes; or they may be propa - 
gated by planting Cuttings of the young Shoots at NA 
chaelmas, in a ſhady Border; where may continue 
may be tranſ- 
planted into Nurſery- beds (as was before-dire&ed ) : but 
the ever-green Honeyſuckle is difficult to increaſe this 
way : therefore it would be better to propagate it by 


n taking Cuttings of any of theſe Sorts for planting, 
it will be the — way to cut one Joint of the ol Wood 
to the Bottom of each Cutting; which is a ſure Method 
to have them fucceed, for ſcarce one of theſe will fail; 
whereas thoſe which are taken from the Upper-part of the 
Shoots, will-many of them miſcarry. SLIT 

Theſe Shrubs are very great Ornaments to ſmall Quar- 
ters of flowering Shrubs, when train'd up to regular 
Heads, and the different Varieties being intermix'd there- 


with. Their long Continuance in Flower, together with 


the Beauty and Sweetneſs of their Flowers, renders them 


they as valuable Shrubs for ſuch Purpoſes as any we have; and 


they are no leſs valuable for planting againſt the Stems of 
old Trees in Groves or Avenues ; where, if they are not 
too much overſhaded by the Trees, they will thrive and 
flower exceedingly. | 5 . 

The beſt Seaſon for cutting theſe Trees, to keep them 
in a regular Form, is about Michaelmas, ſoon after they 
have done flowering, that their Wounds may heal before 
Winter: and this Work is beſt performed by a Knife, ob- 
ſerving to cut behind a Leaf-bud ; for how ſoever 
the Shoot is left beyond, it decays down to the Bud, and 
thereby become unſightly. They are extreme hardy, ex- 
cept the Ever-green, which is ſuppos d to be an American 
Plant; and is ſometimes, in very ſevere Winters, to 
ſuffer by the Froſt, if planted in a Situation too much ex- 


pos d. 


CAPSICUM ſtakes its Name of Capſule, Lat. a Cheſt; 
becauſe the Seeds of this Plant are included, as it were, in 
a little Cheſt; or elſe of v, to bite; becauſe it is a 
burning pungent Plant: it is alſo call'd, Piper Indicum 
Americanum & Brafilianum, from its very ſharp Taſte ; for 
if you eat the raw Fruit, the hot biting Taſte will laſt in 
the Mouth a long time, nor can it eaſily be got out], 


Pepper. 
The CharaFers are; | | 8 55 
The Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, and are expanded like thoſe 


of Nightſhage : the Fruit is foft, fleſhy, and membraneous, 


and divided into two or more Cells; in which are contained 
many flat kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. | F 
The Species are | . 

1. CaysicuM filiquis longis propendentibus. Tourn. 
Capſicum with long hanging Pods. FOLLETT 

2. Capstcum filiquts recurvis. Dod. Capſicum with 
long Pods, which turn up at the End. 

3. Caesicum lalifolium, mali Albiopici fruttu magno 
compreſſo ftriato, Americanum. Pluk. Broad-leav d Cap- 
ſicum, with long compfeſs'd ſtriated Pods, commonly 
called, Bonnet Pepper. 15 
4. Carsicum Africanum, fructu pyramidali pendulo ru- 
geſſimo. African Capſicum, with pyramidal rough hang- 
ing Pods. 

5. Capsicum Africanum, fruftu pyramidali rugo/iſſimo, 
plerumque erecto. African Capſicum, with pyramidal rough 
Pods, for the moſt part growing erect. | 

6. Carsicum fruu non acri, rugoſo longo pendente 
rubro. Teſochilli Hern. Capſicum with long hanging red 
Pods, which are not hot. 4 : 

. Carstcum frufu cordiformi, plerumque nutante, ru- 
1 Capſicum with heart-ſhaped red Pods, for the moſt. 
part hanging downwards. - 

8. Cars1cuM frufiu pyramidato craſſo, plerumgue 
erecto, rubro. - Capſicum with pyramidal thick red Pods, 
for the moſt part growing upright. 
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hq. Carsicum frufu oblong 
. Capſicum with oblong red Pods, growing ſome- 
times erect, and ſometimes hanging. 

10. Capst1cuM fruftu rotundo majore, nunc erefio, nunc 
nutante, rubro. C with large round red Pods, 
growing ſometimes erect, and > 

11. Cayvicum fruttu flavo pyramidato 0, nunc 
erefto, nunc nutante. Caplicum with pyrami 
pow Pods, growing ſometimes erect, and 


'%. Caracuat fruñu cordiformi, nunc erefio, nunc u 
tanie, flavo. Capſicum with heart-ſhap'd yellow Fruit, 
growing ſometimes erect, and ſometimes hanging. 

13. Carsicum fruftu olivario erefFo. Upright olive- 
ſhap'd Capſicum. 22 
14. Carsten frufiu parvo pyramidali eretio rubro. 
Sloan. with ſmall red Pods growing erect, call'd 
by the Inhabitants of the Ve- Indies, Barbary pepper. 
15. Carsicuu frais parvo rotundo acerrimo. Sloan. 
Capſicum with ſmall round Pods, which are very hot, call'd 
by the Inhabitants of the V- Indies, Bird-pepper. 


16. Carsicun Americanum, frutiu rotundo ceraſorum 


forma. Pluk. American Capſicum, with round cherry- 
 ſhap'd Fruit. | 5 
17. CapsicuM Americanum latifolium, frutiu oblongo 


erctio candido. Broad-leav'd American Capficum, with 


oblong white Pods growing erect. 

18. Carsicum frufiu maximo oblongo rugoſo, plerum- 
que nutante, rubro. Capſicum with large oblong red rough 
Pods, for the moſt part hanging downwards. 

| Theſe Sorts of Capſicums are ſown in 

Gardens with other annual Plants, in Hot-beds, and re- 

ire to be treated after the fame manner as was directed 
the Amaranthus ; and, in the es + pe four FY make 

a very pretty Diverſity, being intermix'd therewith. T 

A tolerably hardy, and may be planted oli a 

wards the End of May; or the Beginning of June, either 
in Pots, or open Borders, where they will ripen their 

Fruits very well; except the 3d, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Sorts, which are tenderer, and muſt be 
forward under Glaſſes, otherwiſe their Fruit will not come 
to good. The 13th, 14th, and 15th Sorts will remain 

for ſeveral Years, and form handſome Shrubs, if you take 


proper Care to preſerve them in the Stove in the Winter; 


during which Seaſon their Fruits will remain and ripen, 
and appear very beautiful. Indeed, I believe, all the Sorts 
may be preſerv'd over the Winter, were we to take off 
a Part of their Fruits, before they are grown fo big as to 
exhauſt the Strength of the Plant; and obſerve to houſe 
them in time: but as they perfect their Fruit ſo eaſily in 
one Summer, it is ſeldom practis'd but with thoſe Sorts 
that do not ſo readily ripen their Seeds. 

The Fruit of theſe Plants, tho at preſent of no great 
Uſe in England, yet the eighteenth Sort affords one of the 
wholſo Pickles in the World, if they are gathered 
young, before their Skins grow tough. The Inhabitants 
of the Weft-Indies eat great Quantities of this Fruit raw, 
not only while it is green, but alſo when it is fully ripe ; 
at which time it is ſo very acrid, as to cauſe an extraordi- 


nary Pain in the Mouth and Throat of ſuch Perſons as 


are not accuſtom'd to eat it. 


The Inhabitants of the Vef- Indies make great Uſe of 


the Bird- pepper; which they dry, and beat to a Powder, 
and mix with other Ingredients, which they keep by them 


at all times for Sawce, and uſe it inſtead of Pepper ; of 


which they ſend ſome of theſe Pepper-pots to | 
by the Name of Cayan Butter or 7 «one 4 IT 
ſome of the Exgliſb People mightily efteem'd. 


CAPSULATE Pods [of „ Lat. a Cheſt] are 
bk on Bath of Pier * 


CAPSULATED Plants are ſuch as uce their 
Seeds in ſhort Pods or Huſks. _ _ 


CARACALLA. Vide Phaſeolus. 
CARDAMINDUM, Vide Acriviola. 


8 


o nunc eredta, aun niutante, 


forth their Seeds : 


The double 


| 5. CarDaminE impatiens altera birſutior. Raii Syn. 


fundius inciſo, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies- 


CARDAMINE [takes its Name of Cardemum, which 
is call'd Naſturtium ; hence it is a ſinall Species of Naſtur- 


tium 3 Or of xapd\auor, quaſi xapnd\apuov, becauſe it dif | 
turbs the Head: it is call'd the Impatient Herb, becauſe, 
being touch'd, it diſcharges its Seeds, as it were, with a 


Charade are; 1 
The Flower confiſts of four Leaves, which are fucceed- 
ad by narrow P b, when ripe, roll up, and caſt 
Leaves art for the moſt part wing d. 
The Species are; | | 


1. Carpaums protenſis, magno flore purpuraſcente, 
Taurn. Common Le 
aten/is, magno flore albo. Towrn. 


2, CARDAMINE 
Common Laney hk N 2 
3. CARDAMINE pratenſis, magno flore pleno. Tourn. 
Ladies-ſmock. : 


4. CARDAMINE impatiens, | vulgo Sium minus. Ger. 


6. -CarDaminE flore majore, elatior. Tourn, Taller 
Ladies-ſmock, with a larger Flower. . 
7. CarDamins Sicula, foliis fumarie. Tourn. 
lian Ladies-ſmock, with Fumitary-leaves. 5 p 
8. CARDAMINE montane, aſari folio. Tourn. Moun- 
tain Ladies-ſmock, with an Afarabacca-leaf. . 
9. Carpamine Alpina minor, reſeds folio. Tourn. 
Small Ladies-ſmock of the Alps, with a baſe wild Rocket- 
10. CarDaMint birſuta, chelidonii folio, flore purpu- 
raſcente. Tourn. Hairy Ladies-\mock, with a Celandine- 
leaf, and purpliſh Flower. | 
11. CARDAMINE glabra, chelidonii folio. Tourn. Smooth 
Ladies-ſmock, with a Celandine-leaf. | | 
12. CarDamint Alpina prima trifolia. Cluſ: The fiſt 
three-leaved Ladies-ſmock of the Alps. | 
13. CARDAMINE Græca, chelidonti folio rarius & pro- 


Sici- 


ſmock, with a Celandine- leaf, that has but few and deep 


Jags, and a white Flower. | 
The two firſt Sorts are common in moſt of the moiſt 
Meadows in England: they flower the Beginning of May; 
and although there is no great Beauty in thoſe Flowers, 
yet I thought proper to mention taem, in-order to intro- 
duce the third Sort, which is a very beautiful Plant, con- 
tinuing a long time in Flower ; and is a very proper Plant 
for cold North Borders, or a wet Soil, where few others 
will grow ; and hereby we may render the pooreſt and 
worſt Soil * of Beautics, did we but carefully 
attend to adapting proper Plants for it, and not en- 
deavour to force it to produce Things which require a 
quite contrary Soil. The firſt Sort is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine. ' 
FThe fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in England ; but 
are ſometimes allowed a Place in Gardens for Varicty- ſake. 
When the Seeds of theſe Plants are ripe, the Pods burſt 
on the firſt Touch, and ſcatter the Seeds all around. If 
theſe Plants are put in a ſhady Border, and permitted to 
ſhed their Seeds, they will maintain themſelves without 
any Care. | 

The ſixth Sort grows in marſhy Places, and in ſtand- 
ing Waters; therefore is rarely kept in Gardens. 

The ſeventh Sort is not a Native of England; yet will 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Climate in a warm Bor- 
der; where, if it be permitted to ſhed its Seeds, it will 
maintain its Place without any farther Care. 

The other Sorts are Natives of the Alps and Pyreneas 
Mountains ( the laſt, which was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in Greece). They are all extremely hardy: 
their Seeds ſhould be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in 4 
moiſt ſhady Situation ; where the Plants will ſoon appear, 
and will require no other Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds; and if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up better, than if fown. Theſe Varicte 
are preſerved in Botanic Gardens; and ſome of them me- 
rit a Place in ſome ſhady Part of every curious Garden, 
for their odd manner of caſting forth their Seeds on tht 
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Teide 


3. Canvriaca wiſde. Raii Hip.” Curled Mother- 


"WY 


| flighteſt Touch, when the Pods are ripe 4 which aſten ſur- 2 


priſes Strangers, who attempt to gather the Seeds. 
CARDIACA [of Kar Na, Gr. the Heart], Mother 


' The Charade eee 
I hath @ labiated Flower conſiſting 


of ons Leaf, whoſe 
Upper-lip is imbricated (with Pieces laid one over another 
in the manner of Tiles); and is much longer than the Under- 
lip, which is cut into three Parts : out of the Flower-cup 
ariſes the Pointal, attended with four Embryo's, which 
aftermard' become ſo mam angular Seeds : to which may 
A . 
+4 Ae z $; . 

1. CAAD IAA. . 3. 320. Common Mother- 


2. Canptaca flore allo. Tourn. Motherwort with a 
bite Fl Lo 6 gs 


The firſt is often found wild in Exgland; 
but it is only near Gardens from whence it was ejected. 
ariety of the firſt, from which it onl 

the Flower. The third Sort di 


ſake of Variety 


plied with the Herb. The other three Sorts are only 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 


CARDINALS FLOWER. Vid Rapuntium. 


CARDUUS, Thiſtle. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves grow alternately on the Branches, and are 


prickly: and the Heads are, for the moſf part, ſe and 


1. Carpuvs albjs maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. The 
milky or holy Thiſtle. Te Hg 
2 8 nutans. J. B. The muſk or nodding 


Tac ves eriocepbalos. Ded. The woolly-headed 


| n galafites. J. B. 3. 54 The milky 
5. Canpuvs bumilis alatus, feve carduas Marie 2 


nuus, folio lituris ob ſcuris notato.. H. Cath. Dwarf an- 
mw Ladies-thiſtle, with winged Stalks, and dark-ſpotted 
Ves. 7 
6. Caxbuvs tomentoſus. acanthi folio, vulgaris. Tourn. 
Common CI, bY | 
7. Carpuus fdlatus, five calcitraps. J. B. Common 
2 „ 
- Carpuvs fellatus, five calcitr ore allo. H. R. 
Par. Saat wich 4 white Flow . 3 
9. Carpuvs, ſeu acantha vulgaris. Tourn. The 
ſuppoſed true Fad fe = 


10. Carpuus Creticus tomenioſus, acanthi folio, flore 
magno pur puraſcente. Tourn. Cor, Woolly Thiſtie of 


| 


in Auguſt they will 


them by tying up ef their Leaves, and earthing them: 
e 


are greatly eſteemed. The ſecond is 
on arable Land in many Places; and 
mon than either of the former, being found but in few 
Places in England. Theſe, and all the other Sorts of 
Thiſtles, may be cultivated: by ſowing their Seeds. in the 
Spring in almoſt any Soil; and will flower and feed the 
ſecond Year, and ſoon after periſh; moſt of them being 
biennial Plants. The firſt Sort is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
» Carduus Mari. 


The fifth Sort is 2 Native of Sicily ; but if once plant- 
ed in a Garden, and ſuffered to ſhed its Seed, will man- 


_ tain its Place. | 


The ſixth Sort is very common upon the Sides of dry 
Banks, and-other uncultivated Places, in divers Parts of 
England. Of this Kind there are a great Variety in France, 
Spain, Italy, and other warm Countries; many of which 
ſake of Variety ; but are not allowed a Place in any other 
The ſeventh Sort is found on Dunghils, and the Sides 
of Banks, in. ſeveral Parts of Exgland. This Plant is great- 

uſed in France, as a medicinal Herb; and is judged 

vulnerary, and aperitive : of late Years it 


has been introduced the medicinal Plants in Eng- 


. land; but the Virtues are not ſo generally known, as in 


„ ere 
Earth in 
ſigned to remain; for they do not thrive ſo well when 
they are tranſplanted. When the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave them eightecn 
Inches or two Feet afunder ; and if they 2 
from Weeds, it is all the Culture which they will require. 
The ſecond Year they will flower in June and July, and 
their Seeds, and the Roots will 
that to have a Succeſſion of theſe - 


ſoon after decay : 


Plaats, their Seeds muſt be fown every Year. 


The ninth Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the others; 
ſo ſhould have a warmer Situation; otherwiſe it will be 
deſtroyed, if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere. This doth 
not ſſ ſo much as the other Kinds; but will grow up- 
right to the Height of four or five Feet; and havi 
Leaves regularly placed on the Stalks, from the Groun 
to their Heads, makes an agreeable Appearance, and me- 
rits a Place in a Garden, for the ſake of Variety. 


 CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. vide Cnicus. 
| CARDUUS FULLONUM. 7ide Dipſacus. | 


CARLINA, The Carline-thiſtle. 

The Characters are; — — 

It bath for the moſt part radiated Flowers, from whoſ: 
Diſt ariſe many Florets, which reſt upon the Embryo s; 
but the plain Petals, which ariſe from the Crown, have 
no Embryo's fixed to them: the Flower-cup is large and 
prickly, inclofing the Embryo s: theſe Embryos afterward 
become Seeds, which have a Down adbering to them ; and 
each is ſeparated by an imbricated Leaf. 

The Species are; — 

1. CaRLINx A acaulos, magno flore albo. C. B. Carline - 
thiſtle without Stalks, and a large white Flower. 

2. CaxLma acaulos, magno flore pur pureo. C. B. Car- 
line thiſtle without Stalks, and a large purple Flower. 
3. Carta fylveſtris vulgaris. Cluſ. Common wild 


Carline! thiſtle, 
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© 4 
Calm ataulos, flore magno, radice perenni, Mon- 
i —_ H. R. Par. — Carline - thiſtle, without 
Stalks, of Mount d Or. 2 | 
5. Cantina ardulos gummifera. C. B. P. Gum- bear- 
ing Carline · thiſtle without Stalks, commonly called, The 
white Chameleon. 13M 


6. Cantina cauleſcens, magno fore albicante. C:B.P. 


Stalky Carline-thiſtle, with a large whitiſh Flower. 

7. CarLina cauleſcens ma | 
Stalky Carline-thiſtle, with a large reddiſh Flower. 

8; CarLIinA polycephalus alba. C. B. P. Many-headed 
white Carline-thiſtle. | 

9. CarLINA fylveſtris, flore 
perennial Carline-thiftle, with a golden Flower. 


10. CAA IIA filveſtris minor Hiſpanics. Cluſ. H. 


Leſſer wild Spaniſh Carline-thiſtle. „ 160 | 
11. CazLina patula, atraſylidis folio & facie. Tourn. 
Low ſpreading Carline-thiſtle, with a Leaf, and the Face 
of Diſtaff-thiſtle. . Kg: SN 
12. CarLina umbellate Apula. Tourn. Umbellated 
Carline · thiſtle of Apulia. 
Theſe Plants 


for the ſake of Variety; but they are ſeldom introduced 
into other Gardens, as they 8 
are they of any Uſe (except the fifth Sort, which is placed 
in the of Simples annexed to the College Diſ- 
penſatory; but is rarely ordered in Medicine), ſo far as I 
could ever diſcover : yet, as they are ſometimes cultivated 
by curious Perſons, it was thought proper to enumerate 
their ſeveral Varieties. | 


They may all be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in 


the Spring on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, where they 
are deſigned to remain; for, as they ſend forth Tap- 
roots, they will not bear tranſplanting ſo well as moſt other 
Plants. When the Plants appear above-ground, they 


ſhould be carefully weeded ; and, as they grow in Size, 
they ſhould be thinned, where 


them about ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. The ſecond 
Year moſt of theſe Plants will flower ; but, unleſs the 
Summer proves dry, they rarely produce good Seeds in 
England ; and moſt of them decay ſoon after they have 


flowered ; therefore it is pretty difficult to maintain theſe 


Plants in this Country. : 
CARNATION. Jide Caryophyllus. 
CARPINUS [fo called of Carpere, Lat. to crop; be- 


cauſe it may be eaſily cropp*d, or its Wood is eaſily cleft], 
The Hornbeam or Hardbeam- tree. 5 — 


The Characters are; . 

It bath Leaves like the Elm or Beecb- tree: the Katkins 
(or Male Flowers) are plac'd at remote Diſtances from the 
Fruit on the ſame Tree : and the outward Shell of the Fruit 
is winged. Cd op Eon | PE 

The Species are; | 3 | 
1. Careinus. Dod. The common Hornbeam- tree. 
2. Carepinus foliis ex luteo Tariegatis. The ſtrip'd 


 Hornb-zam. | 


3- CarPinus ſeu oftrya, ulmo fimilis, fruttu racemoſo, 
lupulo fimilis. C. B. The Hop Hornbeam. 
4. Careinus Virginiana floreſcens. Plut. The Vir- 


ginian flowering Hornbeam. FE 
5. CarePinus Orientalis, folio minori, fruftu brevi. Cor. 


Inſt. Eaſtern Hornbeam, with a ſmaller Leaf, and a ſhort 
Fruit. 


The firſt of theſe Trees hath been oem cultivated in 


the Nurſeries, to make Hedges for Wilderneſſes and 


Orangeries ; but of late it hath not been ſo much uſed 
for that Purpoſe, the decay'd Leaves of the Tree conti- 
nuing on all the Winter, as do thoſe of the Oak, render- 
ing them very unſightly in a Pleaſure-garden ; which, to- 
gether with the perpetual Litter their Leaves make, have 
almoſt brought them into Diſuſe for this Work, unleſs in 
large Wilderneſſes, where the Hedges are train'd up to a 
great Height ; for which Purpoſe there is no Tree more 


uſctul, it being a very tonſile Plant, and may be kept 


fore rubente. C. B. P. 


aures, perennis. H. L. Wild 


grow in the South of France, in Spain; 
and in aby: the third Sort grows wild in England, upon. 
chalky Hills, and uncultivated Places. 

All theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious in Botany; 


have no great Beauty ; nor. 


they are too cloſe, leaving 


mer Sorts : this ſheds its Leaves in Autumn, about the 
ſame time with the Elm; and, during the time of its 


thick from the Bottom to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet; and will reſiſt the Violence XY Winds the. 


beſt of any of the deciduous Trees, and 1s of ſpeedy 


Growth. The Timber of this Tree is very t and 


flexible, and is of excellent Uſe to the Turners; as alſo 
for making Mill-cogs, Heads of Beetles, &c. ind is very 


inted the Autumn following: at 


tranſplanted into a Nurſery 


flat for that Purpoſe, Theſe Trees are very to 


make Hedges round the 


Quarters ; and what Leaves fall away in Autumn, \ſhould 
til Spring; which will keep the Froſt — ſo 


be ſuffer d to remain 


This Tree will grow upon cold barten expos'd 
and in ſuch 3 — will ; ſo that 
it may be cultivated to great Advantage in ſuch Places. 


as it would were the 


The Hop Hornbeam ſheds its Leaves in Winter, 
with the Elm, and other deciduous Trees. This Tree, 


though but lately much known in England, yet is very 


common in Germany, growing promiſcuouſly with the 
common Sort. This is much preferable to the common 
Sort for Hedges in a Pleaſure- » Upon the account 
of its quitting its Leaves with other Trees; and thereby 
doth not make ſo much Litter in the Spring as the other, 
and will cut full as well. 91.4 n 

The Virginian flowering Hornkeatm is ſtill leſs common 
than the laſt, and only to be ſeen in curious Gardens: it 
„ eee ee er 


This Sort will grow to the Height of thirty Feet, or 
more; and is of quicker Growth than either of the for- 


Leaves continuing, this Tree makes a good Appearance, 
being well cloathed with Leaves; which are of a deep 


ſtrong green Colour, reſembling more the Elm than the 
Hornbeam. 


The Eaſtern Hornbeam is a Tree of humble Growth, 
rarely riſing above ten or twelve Feet high in this Coun- 


try, ſhooting out many horizontal irregular Branches; ſo 
cannot eaſily be trained up to a Stem. The Leaves of 
this Sort are much ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
Hornbeam, and the Branches grow cloſer together; there- 
fore may be very proper for low Hedges, where they 
are wanted in Gardens; being a very tonſile Plant, and 
may be kept in leſs Compaſs than almoſt any other deci- 
duous Tree. It is as hardy as any of the Sorts, and may 
be propagated in the ſame manner; but at preſent it is 
rare in the Exgliſß Nurſeries. | . 


CARROTS. Vide Daucus. 


| CARTHAMUS {fo call'd of xateipcy, Gr. to 
purge, becauſe the Seeds of it ate purging], - Baſtard- 


The Characters are; | 5 
This Plant agrees with the Tbiſtle, in moſt of its C 
rafters : but the Seeds of this are always deſtitute of 
Down. | 
The Species are; | * 
1.CARTHAMUS officinarum, fore croceo. Tourn. Baſtard- 
ſaffron, or Saf- flower. | 
2. CaxrHAuus Africanus fruteſcens, folio ilicis, fort 
aureo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Sh African Baſtard- ſaffron, 
with an ever- green Oak- leaf, and a golden Flower. 
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the Modetns have fo called ito Boerbaave 


ularly: in Gio 
4 . Ser is well 


it xi 6 11 or O ads are 
ſo cloſe and compact, n the Seaſon, of the Seeds, 
We 


Q, has this Name from its Root, becauſe 
We read 


Avens. 


 CARYOPHYLLATA [fo called, becauſe the Root 


being taken out of the Ground, and pounded, early in the 
Spring, breathes our the | | 
flower. It is by the 1talians called Herba Benedif#a, i. e. 


t Scent of the Clove-gilli- 


Bleſſed Herb, on account of irs manifold Virtues : alſo it 
nothing of this Name among the Antients; but 
ſays He does 


un- not know whether this Plant was known to the” Antients. 
Y; Ir is alſo called Sanamunda, 
_ Cleanſe the whole Wo 


„ As tho' it could heal or 
rid}, Avens or Herb-Bennet 
3 are; E. en” _ & 518 . 17 103 
_1 hath pennated (or winged) Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Agrimony - the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which 54 cut into ſeveral Segments : the Flower confiſts of 


. five Leaves, which ſpread' open in form of a Roſe: the' 


o outward, Seeds are formed into 4 'globular' Figure, each 'of which 
re hollows; bath. Tail to it: the Rosl are perennial, and nel, ſweet. 


1. CaxYOPHYLLATA vulgaris. C. B. Common 


2. CarvorHvLLATA montana, flore luteo magno. J. B. 

z.and, Mountain Avens, with large 2 *. N 
3. CarvornyLLATA montane purpurea. Ger. Emac. 
Mountain Avens, with purple Flowers. 

Ar Fud- 4. CARYOPHYLLATA mn, flore luten nutante. C. B. 

their jeav- Mountain Avens, with yellow nodding Flowers. 
5. CARYOPHYLLATA' Alpina,” chamedryos folio. Hiſt. 


about Oxon. Mountain Avens, with Germander-leaves. 


52 . 
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Be BE 


good for the Head: but others derive the Name from 
Caria, where the Antients found this Plant], Caraway. : 
1 . 552019 8 
b winged Leaves, which are cut into 

and — — oppoſite on the Stalks, having no Footftalk : 
the Petals of the Flower are bifid, and ſhaped like an Heart: 
the Seeds are long, ſlender, ſmooth, and furrow d. | 
| R ine, T7 
1. Canvi. Cæſalp. The common Cara way: 
2. Carui ſemine majore. Vaill. The large · ſeeded 


3. Caxui foliis tenuiſſimis, qſphodeli radice. Tourn. 
The narroweſt-leav*d Caraway, with Aſphodel- roots. 
4. Carui Alpinum. C. B. Alpine Caraway, ©) 

The firſt, of theſe Sorts is ſometimes found wild in Eng- 
land, in rich moiſt Paſtures, eſpecially in Holland in Lin- 
colnſbire. The other Sorts have been ſent from 

and are only cultivated in curious Gardens of Plants. 
Theſe Sorts may be all cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Spring of the Year in a moiſt rich Sojl z and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be ho'd out to about 
fix Inches ſquare, which will greatly ſtrengthen them, and 
promote their Secding plentifully : in the Autumn their 
Seeds will ripen, at which time the Plant ſhould be cut, 
and laid upon Mats to dry ; and then it may be beaten 
out and dried, when it 
Seeds are uſed in Medicine, as alſo in the Confectionary, 
for making Seed-cakes, Sc. The firſt Sort only is what 


CHEITHROTY 


Lad 
(3 


'CARUI {fo cd of Kap, Gr. the Head, as tho“ 


Segments, a Place in a Garden, becauſe, if the Seeds are 


. Scent of Cloves],. Clove-gilliflowers or Carnations. 


may be put up for Uſe. - Theſe 


6. CARYOPHYLLATA 


ommonly. remain. one Year in the Ground 
appear.” The firſt Sort (Which is that commonly uſed in 
Medicine) is fo common in Exgland, that it hardly deſerves 


| to 
ſcatter, it will become a troubleſome Weed; but the ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and ſixth Sorts are worthy a Place 


commonly remain one 1 


in ſome moiſt ſhady Border, where few other things will 
grow; and ſerve to 


add to the Variety, eſpecially ſince 
they require no Care or Trouble in their Culture, but only 
every Mirbuelmas to divide and tranſplant their Roots. 


CARYOPHYLLUS {fo called from their having the 


The Characters are; ö 5 —.— 

It bath an intire oblong cylindrical ſmooth Cup, which is 
indented at the Top : the Petals of the Flower are narrow 
at Bottom, and broad at the Top, and are for the moſt part 
 laciniated (or cut) about the Edges : the Seed-veſſel is of a 

cylindrical Figure, containing many flat rough Seeds. 
This Genus may be divided into three Claſſes, for the . 
better explaining them to Perſons unacquainted with Bo- 


tany z which alſo will be as neceſſary for the right under- 
ſtanding their Culture. a 

1. CaRvOrRHVYILLus bortenfis, The Clove-gilliflower, or 
Carnation. 756 


2. CARYOPHYLLUS tenuifolius plumarius, or Pinks. | 
3. CarvyOPHYLLUS- barbatus, or Sweet-Willams. 
I ſhall treat of theſe three Claſſes ſingly, that I may 
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are white 


are ſo liable to Mutability, either from the 


two or three old-deſcribed Sorts, by way of Introduction, 


fourth are call'd Painted- 
of a red. or Colour on the Upper-fide, and 


Of each of theſe Claſſes there are numerous Varieties ; 


were 
greatly valu'd, are in two or three Years become ſo com- 


mon, as $0 be of little Worth, eſpecially if they are de- 


fective in any one Property. Therefore (where Flowers 


MT 
5 
2 
4 


Owner, or that better Kinds are yearly produced from 


older or worſe Flowers, which are 
den, to make room for them) it would be 
in this Place to give a Liſt of their Names, whi 

borrowed either from the Names and Titles of 


| Noblemen, or from the Perſon's Name, or Place of 


Abode, who rais'd it : I ſhall only beg Leave to mention 


r, 


YOPHYLLUS Maximus raber. C. B. The large 


Gilliflower. 


t, when compared wi 


hath been much 

this uſed to the Pods, and their Petals 
about in ſuch a manner, that the People did not 
buy them in the Market, which was the Reaſon i 
not been cultivated ſo much of late. The third Sort i 
only to be found in ſuch ſmall Gardens as raiſe 
Quantities of theſe Flowers from Seed to fi 


promiſing Plants; whereas they ſeldom have more than 
four or five Leaves in a Flower, and thoſe are very ſmall, 
and ill-coloured : the firſt of theſe, viz. the Clove-gilli- 
flower, is worthy of a Place in every good Garden ; but 
of late there have been ſo many new Kinds produced 
from Seeds which are very fine and large, that moſt of 
the old Sorts have been excluded the Gardens of the 
Theſe Flowers are propagated either from Seeds (by 
which new Flowers are obtained), or from Layers, for the 
8 of 3 _ _ are worthy maintaining : 
but I ſhall own the Method of propagating them 
„ — 1 
Having obtained ſome good Seeds, either of your own 


_ ſaving, or from a Friend that you can conſide in; in the 


Beginning of April, prepare ſome Pots or Boxes (accord- 
ing to the Quantity of Seed you have to ſow) : theſe 


| ould be filled with freſh light Earth mixed with rotten 


7 


perri flo. dow. 


Faſhion, have been received again; and large Prices have 


tip orporated tog he : 
Name Be Pare 
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ſhould be taken off, and planted out, thoſe that blow 
large, in Pots, and the other in Borders (as hath been al- 


leaves, of which Kinds there have been a 
introduced from France, within theſe few Years ; 
theſe French Flowers are extremely apt to | 
plain Colours, and being much tenderer than which 
are brought up in England, there are not ſuch Prices 
given for the Plants now, hve ben a fe Yea putt: 
from the preſent Taſte for theſe whole-blowing 

flowers, many of the old Varieties, which had been turned 
out of the Gardens of the Floriſts, many Years ago, to 
make room for the large Flowers, which were then in 


been 


Rows of Planks for che Size-pots which wee ordered 
for the Carnations; and when you have ſet 'your Pots 
upon the Stage, fill the flat Pans with Water, always ob- 
_ as it decreaſes in the Pans, to repleniſh it, which 
will e your Flowers Inſe&s'; for 
they do not care to ſwim over Water; ſo that if by 'rhis, 
or any other Contrivance, the Paſſage from the Ground 
6 the Stage, on which the Pots are placed, is defended 
by a Surface of Water three or four Inches broad, and 
as much in Depth, it will effectually prevent theſe Vermin 
from getting to the Flowers. 

This Stage ſhould be in a Situation open t 
the South · eaſt, but defended from the Weſt Winds, to 
which theſe muſt not be expoſed, leſt the Pots 
ſhould be blown down the Violence of that Wind, 
which is often very troubleſome, at the Seaſon when theſe 
Flowers blow: indeed they ſhould be defended by Trees 
at foe Diſtance; from the Winds of every Point; but 

theſe Trees ſhould not be too near the Stage, nor by py = 
means place them near Walls, or tallBuildings; for in ſuc 
- Situations the Stems of the Flowers will draw up too 
- weak. About this time, viz. the Middle of April, your 
-Layers will begin to ſhoot up for Flower; you muſt there- 
fore be provided with ſome ſquare Deal-ſticks, about four 


Feet and an half long, which ſhould be thicker toward 


the Bottom, and planed off taper at the Top: theſe 
Sticks ſhould be carefully ſtuck into the Pots as near as 
poſſible to the Plant without injuring it; then with a ſlen- 
der Piece of Baſs- mat faſten the Spindie to the Stick to 
revent its being broken : this you muſt often repeat, as 
* Spindle advances in Height; and alſo obſerve to pull 
off all Side-ſpindles as they are produced, and never let 
- more than two Spindles remain upon 


Tome of the earlieſt begin to open on one Side; you muſt 
therefore obſerve to let it open in two other Places at 
equal Angles : 
the Pod break, otherwiſe-your Flower will run out on one 
Side, and be in a ſhort time paſt recovering, 

make a complete Flower; and in a few Days after-the 
Flowers begin to open, you muſt cover them with Glaſſes 
which are made for that Purpoſe, in the following manner: 
| the Top of the Glaſs, exactly in the Centre, is 
a Tin Collar, or Socket, about Three-fourths of an Inch 
ſquare, for the Flower-ftick to come through; to this 
Socket are ſoldered eight Slips of Lead at equal Diſtances, 
which are about ſix Inches and an half long, and 


open at the Bottom about four Inches r into 


theſe Slips of Lead are faſtened Slips of Glaſs, cut ac 


cording to the Diſtances of the Lead, which, when they 
are fixed in, are bordered round the Bottom with another 


Slip of Lead quite round; fo that the Glaſs hath eight 


Angles, with the Socket in the Middle, and read: open 
at the Bottom about eleven Inches wide. 
When your Flowers are open enough to cover with 
theſe Glaſſes, you muſt make an Hole through your 
Flower-ſtick, exactly to the Height of the under Part of 
the Pod, through which you ſhould put a Piece of ſmall 
Wire about fix Inches long, making a Ring at one End 
of the Wire to contain the Pod, into which Ring you 
ſhould fix the Stem of the Flower ; - then cut off all the 
Tyings of Bals, and thruſt the Stem of the Flower ſo 
far from the Stick, as may give convenient room for the 
Flower to expand without preſſing againſt the Stick; to 
- which Diſtance you may fix it, by turning your Wire ſo 
as not to draw back through the Hole; then make an- 
other Hole through the Stick, at a convenient Diſtance 
above the F lower, through which you ſhould 
of Wire, an Inch and an halt long, which is to ſupport the 
Glaſſes from ſliding down upon the Flowers; and be ſure 
to obſcrve, that the Glaſſes are not placed 10 high as to 
admit the Sun and Rain under them to the Flowers, nor 
ſo low as to ſcorch their Leaves with the Heat. At this 
time alſo, or a tew Days after, as you ſhall judge ne- 
cciſary, you ſhould cut ſome ſtiff Paper, Cards, or ſome 
fuch Thing, into Collars about four Inches over, and ex- 
actly round, cutting an Hole in the Middle of it about 


FThiree-fourths of an Lach D i 
the Flower to be let 


by : then obſerve from Day to Day what. 
Flowers make; and if one Site tots hrs 
other, you ſhould wurm the Fit abour, and ſhi 


which cn roy ſhould 2 dut 


one Root, nor above 

one, if you intend to blow exceeding large. Toward the i 

Beginning of June your Flowers will have attained their i 
Height, and their Pods will begin to ſwell, and i 


this muſt be done ſo ſoon as you perceive 


ſo as to p 


the Culture of this noble Flower, Tl f 
ſpread of the Pink, which differs not in the leaſt from 


Varieties of theſe are, 


E a Picce 


about them to ſupport | 


don: Colts es! 
the Calyx of the Flower, and Wache 80 


Side towards the Sun ; "and alſo, if the 
very hot, you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes in 
che Day with © leaves, Oc. to p 
ſcorched, or forced out too fon; eur: 
Pod begins to rife, you ſhould rake out Calyx 
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Spring · water, it ſhould be expoſed to the Sun or Ai 
Days before it is uſed, otherwiſe it will give 
the Canker, and ſpoil them. Thus ha 
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the Carnation in its manner of bu 


NN and not be potted 
HK pp oe 


=_u during their Seaſon of Flow ering, as any 
lant whatever, and afford as agreeable a Scent. "The 


The Damaſk Pink, White Shock, Scarlet, Pheaſint's- 
ey*d Pink, of which there are great Varieties, both with 
ſingle and double F lowers, the Old Man's Head, and the 
Painted-Lady Pinks, with ſeveral others. Theſe may be 
propagated by Layers, as the Carnations, and many of 
them by Cuttings * in July, or from Seeds, by 
which Method ne Varieties may be obtained. The manner 
of ſowing theſe Seeds being the ſame with the Carnations, 
1 ſhall refer back to that, to avoid Repetition, and ſhall 
proceed to the China Pink, which is a Flower of later 
Date amongſt us than any of the former; which, altho' 
it hath no Scent, yet for the great Diverſity of beautiful 
Colours which are in thele F lowers, with their long Con- 
tinuance in Flower, merits a Place in every good Garden. 


1. CARYOPHYLLUS Sinenfis ſupinus, leucoii folio, fore 
vario. Journ. The variable China or Indian Pink. 


2. CaRYOPHYLLUS Sinenſis ſupinus, leucbii folio 
pleno. Boerb. Ind. The double China Pink. > 


There is a great Variety of different Colours in theſe 
Flowers, which vary annually as they are produced from 
Seeds, ſo that in a large Bed of theſe Flowers, ſcarcely 
two of them ate exactly alike, and their Colours in ſome 
are exceeding rich and beautiful; we ſhould therefore be 
careful- to ſave the Seeds from ſuch Flowers only as arc 


' beautiful, 
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C A : 
- beautiful 3 for they are very ſubject to degenerate from 


And the Seeds of the double Sort will produce many 
double Flowers again; but the Seeds of the ſingle will 

ſcarcely ever produce a double Flower. | 
- Theſe Flowers are only propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown toward the End of March, in a Pot or Box 
of good light Earth, and ſet under a.Glaſs to forward its 
Vegetating ; giving it Water as often as you ſhall ſee ne- 


up, and be of ſome Bigneſs; you muſt therefore expoſe 

on open Air, and in a ſhort time after prep 

| ſome Beds of good freſh Earth, not too ſtiff, in which you 
y prick out theſe Plants, about three Inches ſquare, ob- 

ſerving to water and ſhade them, as the Seaſon may re- 

quire 


„at which time you may remove and plant them in 
Lr 9 
ſerve as much Earth to their Roots as poſſible; and in a 
Month's time after they will begin to flower, and continue 
until the Froſt them. About the Middle or latter 
End of gu their Seeds will begin to ripen, at which 
time you ſhould look over them once a Week, gatheri 
off the Pods that are changed brown, and ſpread them on 


Papers to dry, when you may rub out the Seed, and put 
it up for Uſe. Tho' theſe Plants are uſually term'd 


Years, if ſuffer d to remain, and will endute the greateſt 
Cold of our Winters, if planted in a dry Soil, and with- 
out any Shelter, as I experienced, Arno 1728, at which 
time I had a large Bed of theſe Flowers, which was rais'd 
a Foot above the Level of the Ground; and altho* its 
Situation was ſuch, that the Sun never ſhone upon it from 
Ofober to March, yet I had not one Root deſtroyed in 
the whole Bed, altho it ſtood open, and without any Care 
I ſhall now come to the Sweet-Williams, where I ſhall 
firſt give the Names of a few of them, and proceed to 
1. CarvyornvyLLus barbatus bortenfis latifolius. C. B. 
The broad-leav'd Sweet-William, with red Flowers. 

2. CaryorHyLLus barbatus bortenfss latifolius, flore 


3. CarnyornyLLus barbatus, fore multiplici. C. B. 


The double Sweet · William, with red Flowers, which burſt 


4 CanvyornyLLus barbatus, flore multiplici roſes. C. B. 
The roſe-colour'd double Sweet-William. ORE 
5. CarvortyyLtus barbatus bortenfis anguſtifolins. 


merly called Sweet-Jobns. — 
6. CanvornyLLus barbatus bortenfis anguſtifolius, flore 
verficolore in cadem ramulo. C. B. The Sweet-John with 
various-colour'd Flowers on the fame Branch. a 

7. CaryornyLLus barbatus bortenfls anguſtifolius, 
flore pleno roſeo. The double roſe-colour*d Sweet- John, 
« __ FFF 

by Seed F 


T 
EE Beginning of April, in a Bed of light Earth, 
inn „in a 
and in June they will be fit to tranſplant out; at which 
time you muſt prepare ſome Beds ready for them, and 
ſet them at ſix Inches Diſtance every Way: in theſe Beds 
they may remain till Michaelmas, at which time they may 
be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Pleaſure-garden or 
Wilderneſs : theſe will flower the next Year in June, and 
will perfect their Seeds in Augu/, which you ſhould ſave 
rom the beſt-colour'd Flowers for a _— * 8 
ey may be alſo propagated by ſlipp ir Roots at 
Michaelmas : but this is dom praise ſince their 
Seedling Roots will always blow the ſtrongeſt, and new 
Varieties are obtained yearly. | 
There is a Variety ofthis Flower, which is commonly 
known among the Gardeners, by the Name of Painted- 
Lady Sweer-William : this Sort ſeldom riſes ſo high in 


great Variety of bright Colours in them: and alcho* they 


ceffary, and in about a Month's time your Plants will come = 


In thoſe Beds they may remain until the Middle of 


nuals, and ſown every Year, yet their Roots will abide two 


variegato. 'Boerh. Ind. The broad-leav'd Sweet-William, | 


c. B. The narrow-leav'd Garden Sweet-William, for- Gen. The wi 


„ which muſt be ſown the latter End of 


their Stems as the common Sort; but the Flowers have a 


C A 
have no Scent, yet their Beauty renders them worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden: but, in order to preſerve the 
fine Variety of Colours, the Seeds ſhould be only ſaved 
from ſuch Flowers as are the moſt beautiful; and, if the 
Seeds are frequently exchanged from one Place to the 
other, at a conſiderable Diſtance, and from Soils very dif- 
ferent in their Nature, the Flowers will not ſo frequently 


degenerate as when the Seeds are ſaved in the ſame Garden | 


ſeveral Years. | 


There are ſome of the common Sorts, with very d 
red and purple-colout'd Flowers, which deſerve Admit- 


repare tance into the moſt curious Gardens, eſpecially to plant in 


large rural Borders, or in Clumps of Shrubs ſcattered with 


other hardy Flowers, where they make a fine Appearance 


. moderately 


The double Kinds are p 
Carnations; they love a middling Soil, not too light, nor 
Wert, or ſti; 

ons their rotting : theſe continue flowering for a 
time, and are extremely beautiful, eſpecially the Mas 
which produces two full Blooms of Flowers, one in June, 
and the other in F 


or if watered with ſharp Spring-water : theſe Flowers, 
at the time they are in Flower. 
CASIA. ide Oiyris. 


CASSIA. | 
The Charafers are; 


| Tt bath a cylindrical long taper or flat Pod, which is 4. 
vided into many Cells by tranſverſe Diaphragms, in each of | 


which is contained one bard Seed, which is, for the 
part, * — ha clammy black Subſtance, which is purga- 
tive: TC Leaves, which are diſpoſed 
This Diſtinction of Tournefort's in ing from this 
Genus all thoſe Sorts which have not a Pulp ſurrounding 
the Seed, having been laid aſide by later Writers on Bo- 
tany, I ſhall adhere to them, 

into two Genus's. 

The Species are; | 

1. Cass1a Americana, foliis ſubrotundis acuminatis. 


2. Cassia Americana fetida, foliis oblongis glabris. 
3. Cassia Hoes fetida, filiquis alatis. Plum. Nov. 

d ſtinking Caſſia, with winged Pods, called 

in the Weft. Indies French Guava, © e 
4. Cass1a Marylandica, pinnis foliorum obiufis, radice 
repente. Caſſia from Maryland, with blunt Leaves, and 


* 


a creeping Rot. MR Ns 2 
5. 'Cass1a Babamenſis, pinnis foliorum mucronatis an- 
guſtis, calyce floris non reflexo. Mart. Hiſt. Pl. Dec. 2. 


Narrow-leav*d Caſſia of the Bahama Handi, with a re- 
flex'd Cup to the Flower. | 88807 


Stinking American Caſſia, with blunt Leaves. 


7. Cass1a Americana, filiquis planis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


American Caſſia, with ſmooth Pods. 


* 


3. 8. Cass1A fftala Alexandrina. C. B. The : —— 


Caſſia, or Pudden- pipe · tre. 3 
| 9. Cassia floribus pentandris, calycibus acntis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Caſſia with a Leaf like the ſenſitive Plant. 


10. Cara foliolis ſex parium ovatis acuminatis lani- 


geris. Lin. Caſſia with fix Pair of oval-pointed woolly 
11. Cass1a" minor fruticoſa bexaphylla, ſennæ folits. 
Sloan. Hit. Shrubby tix-leav'd Caſſia, with Leaves like 
Senna. cath 


12. Cassta foliolis trium quatuorve parium ſubovatis. 


Lin. Hort. Cliff. Caſſia with three or four Pair of oval 
Leaves. | 
Cass1a hexaphylla, filiqua bicapſulari. Plum. Six- 


12. 
leav'a Caſſia, with a Pod having two Cells. 


Nen 14. CAs514 


by Layers, as the 
nor too much dung'd, which very often 


uly: this is very ſubject to canker, and rot 
ng away, eſpecially if planted in a Soil over-wet, or too dry, 
be- 


ing planted in Pots, are very proper to adorn Court yards, , 


rather than to ſeparate them 


6. Cassia Americana fetida, foliis obtufts. Tourn. - 


. 


be expos'd to the open Air, 


buſh may be 
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- to water them frequently, 
until you ſee the Plants appear, which is ſometimes in five 
or fix Weeks time, and at other times they will remain in 
the Ground until the ſecond Year; therefore, if the Plants 
ſhould not come up in two Months time, you ſhould re- 
move the Pots into a ſhady nn 
main till OFober, being careful to keep them clean f 

Weeds, ——»— —, URI £ 
little Water: then remove theſe Pots into Shelter during 
the Winter ſeaſon ; and in the Merch following put them 


GET 


When the Plants 


they ſhould, by degrees, 
| order to enure them to 
our Climate; yet don't expoſe them to the open Sun at 
firſt, but rather let them have the Morning Sun only, 
ing them for ſome time where they may be ſheltered 
cold Winds: they ſhouid enjoy a Shelter during the 
two or three firſt Winters; after which the 
planted abroad: but the Soxth-Sea Thea 
ſhould be kept in Pots a Year or two longer, being ſlower 
of Growth, and will therefore not have Strength enough 
n | we | 
They may alſo — 
nee 


guay Tea 


upon a freſh Hot-bed, which will forward the Seeds in 


lieve they were the fame: and as the Virtues attributed 
to the Japon are nearly, if not abſol the ſame with 
thoſe of the Paraguay, the Indians of Northern Parts 
of America making the ſame Uſe of it as the Inhabitants 
rr via. To reſtore loſt Ap- 
petites; ay it gives them Courage and Agility, 
tor which Purpoſes | het been in Uſe ne our of Ming; 
we may alſo obſerve, that the Place of its Growth in the 
North is the fame Latitude as Par is South; fol 
ſhall beg Leave to inſert the Account given of the Para- 
by Monſ. Frezier, who travelled thro' great 
. — of New Spain, by expreis Order of the King of 
rance. 

In South Carolina the Plant is called Caſſena or Soutb- Sea 
Tea: the Inhabitants of that Country do not make fo 
great Uſe of this Tea, as thoſe of Virginia and North Ca- 
rolina; in the laſt of which the white People have it in 
WWW 

Monſieur Frezier alſo ſays, That the Spaniards who 
live near the Gold Mines in Peru, are obliged frequently 
to drink of the Herb Paraguay or Mate, to moiſten their 
Breaſts, without which they are liable to a ſort of Suffo- 
cation, from the ſtrong Exhalations which are continually 
coming from the Mines. 8 

The ſame Author alſo adds, That the Inhabitants of 
Lima, during the Day - time, make much Uſe of the Herb 
Paraguay, which ſome call St. Baribolomew's Herb, who, 
they pretend, came into thoſe Provinces, where he made 
it wholſome and beneficial ; whereas before it was venom- 
ous: this, he ſays, is brought to Lima dry, and almoſt 
in Powder. | 

Inſtead of dri 


ing the Herb, which ſwims at the Top, they make uſe of 
ver Pipe, at the End whereof is a Bow! full of little 
Liquor ſuck*d in at the other End is 
. They drink round with the fame 
pouring hot Water on the ſame Herb, as it is drunk 


hich they call Bombilla, ſome 
A the Herb with a ver Separate 


Plant, which was, that in vomiting it gave them no Un- 
eaſineſs of Pain, but came away in a full Stream from their 
Mouths, without ſo much as declining their Heads, or 


This Flane is generall nn tote tb tray oning twenty 
ich in * the Jeſuiſts of that Coun- 


| ves export 
to ſeveral other Countries, where it is-infuſed and drank 
like Teaz indeed, there are ſome Perſons who doube its 
being the ſame; which will be pretty difficult to deter- 
mine, ſince there is ſo little Converſe between the Inhabit- 
ants of Paraguay and thoſe in Europe; and all the Leaves 
of that Tea, which have been brought to Europe, have 
been generally ſo broken and defaced, as to render it al- 
moſt impoſſible to their true Figure: however, 
from ſome of the faireſt Leaves, ieh were picked out 
of the Paraguay Tea by a Perſon of Skill, who compared 
them with thoſe of the Tapon, he had great Reaſon to be- 


ſomething very ettraordinary- in the Operation of this 


an hundred and fifty Arrova's 


Separator, call'd Apartador, full 
of little Holes. The Rel which the French have 
ſhewn to drink after all forts of People, in a Country where 
many are pox d, has occaſioned the inventing the Uſe of 
little glaſs Pipes, which they begin to uſe at Lima. This 
Liquor, he ſays, in his Opinion, is better than Tea; it has 
a Flavour of the Herb, _— is : 


I be Trade for this Herb (he ſays) is carried on at Santa 
F, whither it is brought up the River of Plate. There 
are two Sorts of it; the one call'd Yerba de Palos; and 


the other, which is ſent from Potoff to La Paz. There 
come yearly from Paraguay into Peru about fifty thouſand 
Arrova's, twelve thoutand Hundred-weight of both Sorts, 
whereof at leaſt One- third is of the Camini, without reck- 
ive thouſand Arrova's of that of Palos for 
Chily. They pay for each Parcel, containing ſix or ſeven 
Arrova's, four Royals for the Duty called Alcavale (be- 
ing a Rate upon all Goods fold); which, with the Charge 
of Carriage, being above ſix hundred doubles 
the firſt Price, which is about two Pieces of Eight; fo that 
at Potoff it comes to about five Pieces of Eight the Ar- 
rova. The Carriage is commonly by Carts, which carry 
m Santa Fe to Juji, 
the laſt Town of the Province of Tucuman; and from 
thence to Potoff, which is an hundred Leagues farther, it 

is carried on Mules. , 
What this curious Author has obſerved, on there being 
two Sorts of this Herb, may very well agree with thoſe 
two 
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ſuppoſed to agree in their Qualities, tho one is much pre- 
nes other; therefore I imagine the Terba de Ca- 


mini is what we call Paraguay or South-Sea Thea; and 
Yerba de Palos to be our Caſſioberry-buſh, the Leaves of 
vhich are extreme bitter, eſpecially when taken green from 
the Tree, and the Taſte is hardly to be gotten out of the 
Mouth for ſome Hours after chewing a Leaf thereof. But 
as our Author only ſaw the dried Herb, he could no more 
diftinguiſh their Difference, than we can the Thea-brought 
from China; I mean, as to the particular Trees which pro- 


duce it. | 


CASTANEA {takes its Name from Caftantum, a 


City of Magneſia, where this Tree antiently grew in great 
Plenty}, The Cheſtnut-tree. 
The Characters are; | 


It bath Male Flowers, or Katkins, which are placed at 


remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree : the outer 
Coat of the Fruit is very rough, and has two or three Nuts 
included in each Huſt or Covering. 0 
| The Species are; 
1. CaSTANEA ſativa. 
nured Cheſtnut. | WE 
2. CasTanta ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. The 
ſtriped Cheſtnut. 


C. B. The common or ma- 


3. CaSTANEA humilis racemoſa. C. B. P. Dwarf 
branching Cheſtnut. = | 
4. CasrANRA pumilis Virginiana, racemoſo fruftu par vo, 


in fingulis capſules ec hinato, unico. Baniſt. Pluk. Alm. The 
Chinquapin, or Dwarf Virginian Cheſtnut. 

5. — a Americana, ampliſſimo folio, frutIu maximo 
echinato. American Cheſtnut, with an ample Leaf, and the 
largeſt prickly Fruit. | SRP 
There are ſeveral Varieties of the common Cheſtnut, 
which differ in the Size of their Fruit : thoſe with the 
very large Fruit the French call Maronier, and the ſmall 
Fruit they call Chateigmier ; and they bud the former upon 
the latter, to have better Fruit; which is what ſhould be 


always done, where they are planted for the fake of their E 
an accidental Variety, | 


Fruit. | 
The third Sort I believe to be only 
and not a diſtinct Species, ſo not worth the Trouble of 
cultivating. 
The fifth Sort was found in ſome of the French Settle- 
ments in America by Father Plumier, who made a new 


Genus of it, giving it the Title of Sloenia, in Honour to 


Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Phyſician to his Majeſty King George; 
but it ſhould not be CT 
differs from that in having four Nuts incloſed in 
Huſk ; whereas the Cheſtnut has but three: the outward 
Cover to this Fruit is | 
with ſharp Spines, which are as troubleſome to handle as 
the Skin of an Hedghog : theſe Nuts are very ſweet and 
 wholſome, but they are not fo large as thoſe of the com- 
mon Cheſtnut. „„ e 
This Sort grows plentifully in South Carolina, from 
whence the Fruit has been ſent to England : it may pro- 
bably be the ſame Sort which grows in Virginia; but as [ 
have not ſeen the outer Cover of thoſe Nuts, I cannot 
take upon me to affirm are fo. 3 
The farſt Wa _ was 2 in greater Plenty 
amongſt us at preſent, as may be prov*d by the old 
Buildings in London, which were for the moſt part of this 
Timber; and in a Deſcription of London, written by 
Fitz-Stephens, in Henry the Second's time, he ſpeaks of a 
very noble Foreſt, which grew on the North Part of it: 


Proxime (ſays he) patet foreſla ingens, ſaltus numeroſs ceed 


arum, latebre cervorum, „ aprorum, & lau- 
rorum Hlveſtrium, c. And there are ſome Remains of 
old decay d Cheſtnuts in the old Woods and Chaces not 
far diſtant from London; which plainly proves, that this 
Tree is not ſo great a Stranger to our Climate as many 
People believe, and may be cultivated in England, to 
afford an equal Profit with any of the larger Timber-trees, 
| fince the Wood of this Tree is equal in Value to the beſt 
Oak, and, for many Purpoſes, far exceeding it; as parti- 
cularly for making Veſſels for all kinds of Liquor, it hav- 
ing a Property (when once thoroughly ſeaſon d) of main- 


amongſt the Italian than any 


propagated 
February, in Beds of freſh undung 
Nuts for ſowi 


2 5 
Caſe of thoſe brought from Abroad, which is done to pre- 
vent their ſj 


| ore, 

if they cannot be freſh from the Tree, it will be 

much better to uſe thoſe of the Growth of England, which 

are full as good to ſow for Timber or Beauty, as any of the 

IE ESSE 
„ unti ſo in 

where Mice, or other Vermin, can't come to them, other- 


- 
4 
. 
: 
b 
; 
j 


may be ſure are good. | 


a Rill re 
i Inches 


three or four Years, 


their Wines in Irahh, are made of this Timber z and it is 


for that, and many more Purpoſes, in greater Eſteem 
* Timber whatever. 
It is alſo very valuable for Pipes to convey Water under- 

, as enduri than the Elm, or any other 
Wood: in [taly it is planted for Coppice-wood, and is very 
much cultivated in Stools, to make Stakes for their Vines; 


which, being ſtuck intotheGround, will endure ſevenYears; 
which is 


chan any other Stakes will do, by near 
= go 


. 


prouting or rooting in their Paſſage ; 


A 


In ſetting theſe Seeds, or Nuts, the beſt way is, to make 
Practiſed in ſettin 


ſhould have in the Nurſery, is three Feet Row from Row, 
at ene Fnns ip the Rows: you muſt be careful, in tranſ- 
planting theſe Trees, to them up without injuring 
their Roots, nor ſhould they remain long out of the 
Ground ; but if theſe Trees have a 
it ſhould be cut off, 
removed 


are removed for good. pF 
The Time generally allowed them in this Nurſery i 
younger they are tranſplanted, the better they wi 
during which, you ſhould be careful to 
clear from Weeds, obſerving alſo to prune 


Ta- 


T 
15 


Branches, which would retard their upright Growth ; and 
where you find any that are dif to crooked, 
either by their upper Bud being hurt, or other 
Accident, you may, the Year after planting, in March, 


* 
3 
2. 


cut them down to the lowermoſt Eye next the 
the Ground, which will cauſe them to make 

upright Shoot, and may be afterwards trained inti 
ſtrait Trees: but this ſhould not be practiſed, unleis 
Plants have abſolutely loſt their Leading-ſhoot; for altho 
the Stems of the Trees ſhould be vey cored (6 8 


Z 


: 
4+ 


nerally the Caſe with theſe Trees when young); yet when 
they are tranſplanted out, and have room to grow, as 
they increaſe in Bulk, they will grow more upright, and 
their Stems will become 
ſerved, where there have been great Plantations. | 
But ip doing of this, you muſt be careful not to diſturb 
their Roots, which, perhaps, might deſtroy them. Theſe 
Trees require no Manure than their own Leaves, 
which ſhould be ſuffered to rot upon the Ground; and in 
the Spring of the Year, the Ground ſhould have a ſlight 
igging, when theſe ſhould be buried between their Roors, 
but not too cloſe to the Trees, which might be injurious 
ir Fibres. p | 
* 2 remain d three or four Years in the Nur- 


they will be fit for tranſplanting, either in Rows for 


- ſery, 

. Avenues m an de | 
rations ; but if you intend them for Timber, it is by much 
the better Method to ſow them in Furrows (as is practiſed 
for Oaks, Ec.) and let them remain unremoved ; for theſe 
Trees are apt to have a downright Tap-root, which, being 
hurt by tranſplanting, is often a Check to their upright 
Growth, and cauſes them to ſhoot out into lateral Branches, 
as is the Caſe with the Oak, Walnut, &c. 

Therefore," where-ever any of theſe Trees are planted 
| for Timber, they ſhould remain unremoved : but where 
the Fruit of them is more ſought after, then it is certainly 
the better way to tranſplant them; for as tranſplanting is 
a Check to the luxuriant Growth of Trees, fo it is a Pro- 
moter of their Fructification, as may be evinced by obſerv- 
ing low ſhrubby Oaks, Walnuts, &c. which generally have 
2 greater Plenty of Fruit than any of the larger and more 
vigorous Trees; and the Fruit of ſuch Trees is much 
ſuperior in Taſte, tho the Seeds of vigorous Trees are 
valtly preferable for Plantations of Timber; for it is a con- 
ſtant Obſervation, that, by ſaving Seeds from Dwarf Trees 
or Plants, from time to time, they may be rendered much 
lower in, their Growth than is their natural Size z but where 
2 if is moſt deſired, then they ſhould be taken from 
uch T 


are commonly found upon ſuch Trees as ſpread the moſt, 
and have horizontal Roots; for the weaker Trees being 
leſs capable to furniſh a Supply of Nouriſhment, and hav- 
ings greener | 
muſt be diſtributed, together with their Roots lying near 
the Surface of the Ground (by which means the Juices are 
better prepared by Sun, Air, &c. before it enters their V eſ- 


ſels), it is certain their Juices are better digeſted, and their 


grow upon ſtrong vigorous Trees, which have long Tap- 
roots running ſeveral Feet deep into the Earth, and con- 
ſequently take in vaſt Quantities of crude unprepared Juice, 
which is buoyed up to the extreme Parts of the Tree; 
_ theſe ſeldom having many lateral Branches to _—_ 
repare their Juice, by perſpiring or throwing off the 
je. Part, before it —— Fruits. 5 
And this, I dare ſay, univerſally holds good in all Sorts 
of Fruit-trees, and is often the Occafion of the good and 
2 ſame Sorts of Fruits growing on the 
What has been related about grafting this Tree into the 
Walnut, to promote their bearing, or render their Fruit 
fairer; or inoculating Cherries into the Cheſtnut, for later 
Fruit; is very whimſical and ſilly, ſince neither the Cheſtnut 
nor Walnut will receive its own Kind any other way than 
by inoculating, or inarching; and it is the latter only 
by which the Walnut can be p ed ; nor was it ever 
known, that any two Trees of a different Genus would 
rr Tree; there- 
fore we may juſtly explode all thoſe di t Graftings of 
various Trees u by the 
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| pon each other, ſo much talked of 
Antients ; at leaſt we may ſuppoſe thoſe Trees are not 
known by the ſame Names now, that they are mentioned 
by in their Writings ; for I have made many Trials upon 
them, which, altho performed with Care, and in 
Citferent Seaſons, yet ſcarcely one of them ſucceeded. 
But to return: 

If you deſign a large Plantation of theſe Trees for Tim- 
ber, after having two or three times plowed the Ground, 
the better to deſtroy the Roots of Weeds, you ſhould 


it, as I have frequently ob- 


Houſe, or in Quarters for Wilderneſs-plan- 


as produce the largeſt and ſweeteſt Nuts; which jud 


Quantity of Fruit upon them, to which this 


Fruits better maturated, than thaſe can poſſibly be which 


. or fourteen Feet hi 


oy 


make your Furrows about ſix Feet Diſtance from each 
ether, in which 'you ſhould lay the Nuts about ten Inches 
apart, covering them with Earth about three Inches thick; 
and, when they come up; you muſt carefully clear them 
from Weeds: when theſe have remained three or four 
Years (if the Nuts ſucceeded well), you will have many 
of theſe Trees to remove; which ſhould be done at the 
Seaſons before directed, leaving the Trees about three 
Feet Diſtance in the Rows; at which Diſtance they may 
remain for three or four Years more, when you ſhould 
remove every other Tree, to make room for the remain- 
ing, which will reduce the whole Plantation to fix Feet 
ſquare ; which will be Diftance enough for them to re- 
main until they are large enough for Poles ; when you 

may cut down every other of theſe Trees (making choice 


of the leaſt ifing) within a Foot of the Ground, in 
order to Stools for Poles, which, in eight or ten 
' Years time, will be 


| . for Hoops, Hop- 
poles, Sc. for which Purpoſes they — —— oo rn. 4 
other Trees; ſo that every tenth Year here will be a freſh 
Crop, which will pay the. Rent of the Ground, and all 
other incumbent Charges, and, at the fame time, a full 
Crop of growing Timber left upon the Ground: but as the 
large Trees increaſe in Bulk, their Diſtance of twelve 
Feet ſquare will be too ſmall ; therefore, when they have 
grown to a Size for {mall Boards, you ſhould fell every 
other Tree, which will reduce them to twenty-four Feet 
ſquare; which is a proper Diſtance for them to remain 
for good: this will give Air to the Underwood (which 
by this time would be too much ovethung by the Cloſe- 
nels of the largeTrees); by which means that will be greatly 
encouraged, and the ſmall Timber felled will pay ſufficient 
Intereſt for the Money at firſt laid out in planting, c. 
with the Principal alſo; ſo that all the remaining Trees 
are clear Profit ; for the Underwood, ſtill continuing, will 
pay the Rent of the Ground, and all other Expences; and 
what a fine Eſtate here will be for a ſucceeding Genera- 
tion, in about fourſcore Years, I leave every one to 


The ftriped-leav'd Cheſtnut is a beautiful Tfee in a Gar- 
den, to intermix with various Sorts of Trees. in Clumps, 
or in Wilderneſs- quarters; where, by the Variety theſe 
fine ſtriped Trees afford, they greatly add to the Diver- 
ſity and Pleaſure of ſuch Plantations. This may be ob- 
tained by being budded upon the common Cheſtnut ; but 
this ſtriped Sort will never be a large Tree. 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf YirginianCheſtnur, is, at pre- 
ſent, very rare in Eugland; it is very common in the 
Woods of America, where it ſeldom grows above twelve 


high, and produces great Plenty of Nuts, 

' which are, for the moſt ſingle in each outer Coat. 
This Tree is very hardy, and will reſiſt the ſevereſt of our 
Winters in the open Ground; but it is very apt to decay 
in Summer, eſpecially if it is planted in very dry Ground: 
the Nuts of theſe Trees, if brought from America, ſhould 
be put up in Sand as ſoon as they are ripe, and ſent to 
England immediately; otherwiſe they loſe their growing 
Quality, which is the Reaſon this Tree is at preſent ſo 
ſcarce with us; for not one Seed in five hundred ſent over 
ever grew, which was owing to the Neglect of pu 


tein 
them up in this manner: indeed, moſt of the Nuts which 


have been brought over have been kiln - dried to preſerve 
them from ing, which infallibly deſtroys the Ger- 
men: when the Nuts arrive, they ſhould be put into the 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible z and, if the Winter ſhould 

ve ſevere, it will be — to cover the Ground with 
Lo Tan or Peas-holm, to prevent the Froſt from pe- 
netrating the Ground, fo as to deſtroy the Nuts: this Sort. 
of Cheſtnut delights in a moiſt Soil ; but, if the Wet con- 
tinues long the Ground in Winter, it is apt to kill 
the Trees. "This Tree will take by inarching upon the 
common Sort; but the Trees ſo propagated ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well. 3 | | 
The large American Cheſtnut is at preſent very rare in 
England : I do not remember to have ſeen more than 
three or four young Plants in any of the Gardens, and 
thoſe had made but little Progreſs. This may be procured 
from Carolina, where they grow in Plenty: the Nuts 
ſhould be ſent over, as hath been directed for the Chingua- 


Oo pin, 


u, and managed in the ſame Way, which vil be the are round thi Margin, av mich bee thas theb: 40 68e 
N Method to ſucceed: this Sort will bear the open Middle of the Flower : the Seeds are wrapt up in 4 leafy 


Air in a ſheltered Situation. or downy Subſtance, within I 
Dr. — — The Species are; 1 
theſe only Species of Genus. I. CATANANCE quorundam. Lagd. rue Loss foo, 
* 4 | with Buck-thorn-leaves. | 


* CASTANEA EQUINA vide pronoun. . 
leaved Candy Lions · foot, with a yellow Flower. | 
CASTOREA. 


3. CaTAnANCE flore Iuteo, atjuſftiore folio.  Towurn. 

This Plant was fo comet by a Plank; after a Narrow-leaved Lions-foot, with a yellow Flower. 
famous Phyſican "and n, whole Name was Cafer "The firſt of Plants is a Petennial, and may be 
Durant. ed by Heads taken off the Mother- plant, either 
The Characters are; in Spring or Autumn; but thoſe Plants which are raiſed 

It hath @ perſonated Flewer, conſiſting of one Leaf, from Seeds, are much ſtronger than thoſe from Slips. 
whoſe upper Lip, or Creſt, is eres; but the Beard, or Theſe Plants are commonly planted in Pots filled with 
under Lip, is divided into three Parts : the middle Part is light ſandy Soil, in order to ſhelter” them in the Winter 


bifid : the Flower-cup afterward becomes a round fleſhy from ſevere Frofts';' but if they are planted in warm 


Fruit, inclofing a Shell, in which are c four an» Borders, either under Walls, Pales, Hes and in 
gular Seeds. 4 a moderately dry Soil, they will endure abroad very well. 
The Species are This Plant begins flowering in May, and continues till 

1. CasTorREA repens ſpinoſa. Plum. Prickly creeping Auguſt or September "(eſpecially if the Summer is not too 


Caſtore. Ee 
2. Cas rok RA racemoſa, ore cerullo, fratu croceo. kept within Bounds; It may alſo be propagated by 
Plum. Branching Caſtorea, with a blue Flower, and a Seeds, which ſhould be fon in « Border of pred fe 
ſaffron- coloured Fruit. 3 Earth in March: and in May, when the Plants are come 
3 firſt Sort hath trailing Branches, which will creep N 
on the Ground, if they are not ſupported ; for in the where they are to remain for floweting: Theſe Plants 
Places where it grows wild, it rambles over whatever ſhould recain wnremoved for thits en Rhl Fee Wide 
Plants grow near it. The Branches are cloſely beſet with they are planted in the full- Ground, which will cauſe 
Spines, ſomewhat like the common Bramble; fo that it them to flower better, and they will Pprodiice'thore Seeds, 
renders the Place of its Growth very difficult to paſs. The Seeds ripen in 
The ſecond Sort grows to the Height of ten or twelve gar low. WNW 
Feet, and becomes woody. This ſends forth many propagated by Seeds, which ripen very well in this 
Branches, at the Extremity of which there are Bunches Country. The Time for ſowing them is early if NMurrb, 
of blue Flowers of an agreeable Scent; which are ſuc- in Beds or Borders of light Faith, which will; come up 
ceeded by ſaffron-coloured Berries, growing in Cluſters in a Month's time, and may then be tranſplarited into 
like Bunches of Currans. Borders to flower: theſe flower in June, and perfect 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- their Seeds in Auguſt or September; bur as they have little 
rica, and were firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the Beauty, they are not often kept in e 


French Settlements: but my late learned Friend, Dr. nee een 
William Houſtoun, found them in Jamaica, from whence - CATAPUTIA Ma Jon; ; vide Ricinus, - $295 7 | 
he ſent Samples of both Kinds, with their Seeds, into a 
England, from which ſome of theſe Plants were raiſed. cararuri A Minor ; vide Tithymalus. 
They are both propagated by Seeds, which muſt be | 
procured from the Places where they grow naturally z for CATARIA [fo called of Catus, Lat. Cat; becauſe 
f they ſeldom perfect their Seeds in this Country. Theſe Cats do not ſuffer this Plant to grow; they are very 
muſt be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth, fond of i it, friſk upon it, roll themſelves in it, and ear it, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, treating it thus out of Love till it dies, as Apes, which 
obſerving to water them as often as you find the Earth kill their Young by fondling them. Cats eating too 
In about fix Weeks the Plants will begin to appear, much of this Plant grow drunk, which they do, eſpe- 
when you ſhould carefully clean them from Weeds, and cially, when they go a Caterwauling. It is alſo cal 
frequently refreſh them with Water; and in warm Wea- Nepeta, of Nepa Scorpio, becauſe it is very good againſt 
ther they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, that the Bitings of Scorpions], Cat- mint, or Nepets. | 9 
they may get Strength, and not draw up too weak. The Chara#ers are; 2 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, they ſhould be Leaves are like thoſe of the Neth, or Betony ; art, 
be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted each into a ſepa- for the moſt part, hoary, and of a ſtrong Scent : the 
rate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged Flowers are collected into a thick Spike : the Creft of the 
into the Hot-bed again; then water them, to ſettle the Flower is broad and bifid : the Lip is divided into thre 
Earth to their Roots; and in the Day-time the Glaſſes Segments; the middle Segment is broad, and bollowed like 
| ſhould be ſhaded with Mats, until the Plants have taken à Spoon, and elegantly crenated on the Edges + each * 
Root; after which time they ſhould be conſtantly watered js ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 
three or four times a Week, or ſometimes oftener in very The Species are; | 
hot Weather; and they muſt have Plenty of Air ad- 1. Catania major vulgaris. Tourn, Common large 
mitted to them in the Summer, otherwiſe they will draw Cat- mint. 
up weak; but in Winter they muſt be placed in the 2. CarARIA, que nepeta, minor, folio meliſſe Turcice. 
Bark-ſtove, and treated as the Coffee: tree, and ſuch other H. Cath. Leſſer Cat-mint, with Leaves like Turky Balm. 
tender Exotic Plants. With this Management they will 3. CaTaria anguſtifolia major. Tourn. Narrow 
produce Flowers the ſecond or third Year, and may be w_l large Cat- mint. | 
continued for ſeveral Years; and as they retain their . CaTaria Hiſpanica, betonice folio — = 
Leaves through the Year, they will add to the Variety i in . e Tourn. Narrow leaved Spano Cat-mint, with 
the Stove. blue Flowers. 1 fur 
Ee | CArARIA Hiſpanica, betonice folio a ori, 
CATANANCE — a violent 2 to 45 Tourn. — Fg te fo S with 
Love, of uz and aray:n, Neceſſity, or of xalavaſuzCy, white Flowers. | 
to compel ; ſo called, becauſe of an Opinion the Antients 6. CarARIA Lſitanica erefia, betonice folio, tubers 
had of it, that it was a ſtrong, and almoſt invincible In- radice. Tourn, Upright Portugal Cat- mint, with a tube 
ducement to Amour], Candy Lions- foot. Dr. Linnæus roſe Root. ä 
has altered its Name to Catananche. 7. CarAxIA Laſitanica ereta, betonice folio, fbruſs 
The Characters are; radice. Tours. Upright Portugal ns with fibroſe 
- The Cup of the Flower is ſquamoſe : the Florets, which Roots. . CaTarr 
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= mint, wick 2 Free-gertnander-leaf ſmelling like Laven- 


£ Claſs ; where, if 


| troy them, that I know of, but to pick 


C A 
8. Caran minor Oulgatis. Tarn. Common ſmall 


Horminum ſpicatum, laveidute fore 

Cat- mint with a ſpiked Flower, having 

p 10. Catania Cretica humilis ſcordioides. Cor. Inft. 
Dwarf Cat-mint of Crete, reſembling Scordium. 

11. Catania Cfetica, melifſe folio, - ' radice. 


Cor. Inf: Out- mint of Crans, with a Balm-leaf, and an Al. this i 
| 20% nee | #340) 


phodel-roet. vo abi] 'F $:9 0,4 * | | | 
' x2, Carakra Orientalts,' teucrii folio, lavendule 
odore, verticillis forum Cor. Iaſt. Eaſtern Cat- 


All theſe Sorts of Cat · mint are propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in February or March, in Beds or Borders « 

common Earth, and may be tranſplanted 
about two Feet ſquare from each other, leaving 
between every Bed, and 
tween, to dear them from Weeds, Sc. | 


The firſt Sort mentiomed is uſed in Medicine: this may 
alſo be propagated d by parting the Roots, cither in Spring 
or Autumn, 200 grow in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion: it flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Augiſſt. 
This Plant gros wild upon dry Banks in many Parts of 
England: but if this is tranſplanted into a Garden, the Cats 
will ſurely deſtroy it, unleſs it is fenced round with Thorns 
to prevent their coming to it. The {ame will happen to 
thoſe Plants which are tranſplanted from one Part of the 
Garden to the other; and at the ſame time, - thoſe Plants 


which have come up from Seeds, which either dropp'd of 


themſelves, or were ſowh, will remain untouched by the 


Cats, as 1 have frequently obſerved z and many times 


Seedling-plants have grown within two Feet of thoſe 


the 
which were tranſplanted, and the latter have been quite 


deſtroyed; when the former has been untouched : which 


verifies the old Proverb ; viz. If you ſet it, the Cats will 
eat it; if you ſow it, tht Cats won t know it. The Cats 


uſually roll themſelves upon the Plant, till they have broken 
it down; then they gnaw it, and eat the Tops; which 


occaſions a Sort of Drunkenneſs: afterward they tear it 
to Pieces with their Claws; and when the whole Plant is 


deſtroyed, they will roll epon the Ground till they have 


ſmoothed and preſſed the Surface, as if a Roller had paſs'd 


dagated in the ſame manner; but require a dry Soil in 

inter, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to rot. Theſe all ripen 
their Seeds in England very well ; and although there is 
no great Beauty in them, yet, for Variety, the two Por- 
tugal Sorts may have a Place amongſt Plants of the lower 
are kept in Compaſs, and tied up 
to Sticks, they will make a tolerable Appearance for a 
long time. All the other Sorts are proper Furniture for 
—_ Gardens ; but they are ſeldom admitted into other 


' CATCH-FLY. Vide Lychnis. 


- CATERPILLERS. | 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this Inſect, which are very 
pernicious to a Garden ; but there are two Sorts which 
are the moſt common, and deſtructive to young Plants: 
one of them is that which the white Butterfly breeds : it 
is of a yellowiſh Colour, ſpotted with black; and com- 
monly infeſts the tender Leaves of Cauliflow- 
ers, and the Indian Creſs. Theſe eat off all the tender 
Parts of the Leaves, leaving only the Fibres: intire ; ſo 
that very often we ſee, in the Autumn-ſeaſon, whole Gar- 
dens of Winter and Savoys almoft deſtroyed by 
them ; eſpecially in thoſe which are crouded with Frees, 
or are near great Buildings. They always increaſe moſt 
in very dry Seaſons; and when the Plants have been ſtint- 
ed by the Drought, they are conſtantly attacked; where- 
as thoſe which are in Vigour, ſeldom ſuffer much by thoſe 
Inſects. Nor is there any other Method found out to de- 
them off the 
Plants before they are ſpread from their Neſts; by which 
means, though perhaps many may be overlooked, yet 


into Beds at 
a Pah 
an Ally of three Feet to go be- eating 


Cell, inclging mam angular Seeds. 
The other Sorts are alſo very hardy, and may be pro- 


their Numbers will be greatly diminifhed. But this Work 
muſt de often repented during che warm Weather, when 
the Butterflies are abroad, which are continually depoſit- 
n in a few Days time 99 
| to perfect Caterpillers. . But as , for 
moſt part, pr the outer Leaves of Plants, fo they 
than the other Sort, which is much 
and of a dark Colour : 


of the 2 


an ill Scent. 


—— 


This Inſect allo b 


CATKINS, or IULUS. 


- 


This is, by the Botaniſts, called, Flas Amentaceus : it 


is an A of Summits,” which are joined together 
in form of a Rope or Cat's-tail, and is the Male Flower 
of the Trees which produce them; as the Firs, Pines, 
Cedars, Walnuts, Birch-tree, and Willows. 


N l 
CATESBEA, The Lily-thorn. 
A Characters are ACNE) 
be Empalement is divided into four ſmall Segments: 
the Flower. confits of one Leaf, ii funntl-ſhafied, havin 
@ very long Tube, 411 5 and thin at — | 
but larger. and thicker upward: the Top is divided into 
four Segments, and ſpread open : the Pointal is fixed in the 
Centre of the Flower, ſurroanded\ by four Stamina: the 
Pointal afterward becomes an oval Berry, opening in one 


We know but one Species of this Genus; viz.. 
Fe 1. .CATESBAA. Lin. Gen. Commonly called the Lily- 
orn. i rel 
 Fhe Name of this Plant was given in Honour to Mr. 
Mark Cateſby, F. R. S. who brought the Seeds of this 
Plant, with many other curious Sorts, . into. Exgland,' from 
the Bahama Hands, in the Year 1726. from which Seeds 
there were many Plants raiſed in the Exgliſb Gardens, ſome 
of which have produced their beautiful Flowers. Mr. 
Cateſby met with this fine Shrub growing near Naſſau- 
Town, in the Iſland of Providence, where it: grew about 
fourtcen Feet high, having many long Thorns upon: the 
Branches, which come out by Pairs, at the Wings of the 
Leaves. The Leaves are produced irregularly, in Cluſters; 


and are like thoſe of the Box-tree, but ſmaller. The 


Flowers are tubulous, of a yellow Colour, about fix Inches 
in Length, and hang downward, and are produced ſingly: 
theſe are ſhaped like a Trumpet. The Fruit is of an oval 
Figure, and the Size of a Pullet's Egg ; having a Pu'p 


like that of a ripe Apple, of an agreeable tart Flavour : 


the Middle of the Fruit is hollow, containing many ſmall 

This Plant is very rare in England at preſent ; moſt of 
the Plants which. were raiſed from the Seeds which Mr. 
Cateſby brought over, having been loſt ;. and there has 
been no Supply of Seeds ſince that Time. Ir is a tender 
Plant, and requires a good Stove to keep it through the 
Winter in this Country. In the Summer-ſeaſon the Plants 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air; but they will not 
bear to be wholly expoſed even at that Seaſon. This Plant 
is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured from the 
Bahama Iſlands, and ſhould be ſown in the Spring of the 
Year upon a good Hot-bed z and the Plants, when they 
are come up, muſt be treated in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for other tender Exotic Plants. 


CAU- 


C 


CAUcALIS, Baſtard- 


them biennial, and require 
England. 


| CAULIFEROUS Plants ſof Ceulis, Lot. a Stalk, and 
fero, to bear]; ſuch Plants as have a true Stalk. 


| CAULIS is that which riſes fingle above the Earth, 


not from the Hind, nor the Right from the Left: in 
Trees and Shrubs it is called Caudex ; in Culmus ; 
the Stalk of any Herb ; the Stem, Trunk, or Body of a 
CEDAR of BERMUDAS. Vide Juniperus. 
CEDAR of CAROLINA. ide Juniperus. 
CEDAR of JAMAICA. Vide Guazuma. 
CEDAR of LIBANUS. Yide Lan. 
CEDAR of LYCIA. Vide Juniperus. 
' CEDAR of PHOCENICIA. Vide Juniperus. | 
CEDAR of VIRGINIA. vide Juniperus. 


_ CEIBA, Silk Cotton-tree, vulgo 
This Title of Ceiba being the 
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Indian Name of this 
Plant, Dr. Linnæus has altered it to Yylon, which is the 
old Name applied to the common Cotton ; and he has 

given to that Genus the modern Title of Goſſypium. 

5 The Characters are; | | 
I hath à roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſever 


al Leaves 
placed in à circular Order; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit 

Bottle, divided into frve Parts from the Top to the Bot- 
tom; in which are contained ſeveral round Seeds wrapped 
up in a ſoft Down, and faſtened to the five-cornered pyra- 
midal Placenta. | 


The Species are; ** 
I. Cz1Ba viticis foliis, caudice aculeato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Silk Cotton- tree, with a thorny Stem. 
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Gen. The Silk Cotton- tree, with a ſmooth Stem. 

Theſe two Trees grow very plentifully both in the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, where they arrive to a igious Mag- 
nitude : the Veſt-Indians hollow the Tr of theſe Trees 
HO g their Canoes, for which they are chiefly va- 


It is reported, that in the Iſland of Cuba, in Colum- 
bus's firſt Voyage, was ſeen a Canoe made of an hol- 
lowed Trunk of one of theſe I'rees, which was ninety- 
five Palms long, and capable of containing one hundred 
and fifty Men. And ſome modern Writers have affirm- 

| ed, that there are Trees now growing in the Veſt. Indies 
/ fo large, as ſcarcely to be fathomed by ſixteen Men, and 


ſo high, that an Arrow can ſcarcely be ſhot to their 
Tops. | 

The Wool of theſe Trees is of a dark Colour, and too 
ſhort to ſpin ; ſo that it is little valued : bur ſometimes 
the Inhabitants ſtuff Beds and Pillows with it, though ir 
is accounted unwholſome to lie upon. The Inhabitants of 
the MWeſt- Indies call this Silk- cotton; but the antient Ame- 
rican Name for this Plant being Ceiba, Father Plumter 
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We have five or fix Species of them, which grow wild in 


ſhaped like a 


2. Ce1Ba viticis foliis, caudice glabro. Plum. Nov. 


C E 


| hath continued it under that Name, and conſtituted a Ge 


nus of it. | 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens. in 
Europe, where they thrive very well, if they are placed in 


a Bark-ſtove ; but as they are Trees of a large Gro 
Ls RIES 


from them in England ; 
nitude, before they 


11 


TT 


＋ 4 >, | 
By 


5 
5 


removed 

Manas 

Win- 

. | ts in- 

creaſe in tude, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, that their Roots may have room to extend. If theſe 
Rules be duly obſerved, the Plants will, in two-or three 
Years, arrive to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
be proporti y ſtrong, and being placed among other 
r of Heat, they add 
tot ar > , 


F 
5 
I 
7 
: 


2 
8 


Settlements of America; and I ha i | 
which came from Siam, whoſe Leaves reſembled 
Marſhmallow ; but the Down and Seeds were 
ſame as of the common Sorts. Thoſe Pods, whi 
ceived from Panama, were of a different Figure 
common Sorts ; as was the Down alſo ; for that was in 
one of a purple Colour, and the other was of a dark-red. 
The Down of both theſe Sorts is, by the Inhabitants of 


FE 
IT 


; 


their original Colour, fo that 


rica, and will ſucceed with the ſame Culture, 


_ CELASTRUS, The Staff: tree. 
The Charafters arez 
The Empalement conſiſts of one Leaf, cut at the Top into 
ſeveral unequal Segments : the Flower conſiſts of frve Leaves, 


which are equal, ſpread open, and reflex d: the Pointal is 

ſmall, and ſituated in the Bottom of the Flower, attended 

by five Stamina: the Pointal afterward becomes a Capſule 

covered with a red Filament, divided into three Cells, each 

containing one hard Seed. 7 | 
The Species are; 

1. CELASTRUS inermis, foliis ovatis ſerratis (rinerviis, 
racemis ex ſummis alis longiſſimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth 
Staff- trer, with oval ſawed Leaves having three Ribs, and 
Spikes of Flowers growing on the Tops of the Branches. 

2. CELASTRUS ramis terctibus, ſpinis nudis, foliis acutis- 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Staff-tree with taper 
Spines, and * Leaves. 


3. Cx- 


2 © & @a.__ as Strut. ant 


it is an Ever-green, wi 


green Leaves. This is 


of September : it may alſo be 


Called, Lycium Ætbiopicum. 


3 
3. CAST Aus inermis, foliis ovatis rugofis minime ſer- 
ratis, caule volubili. Smooth Staff-tree, with oval rough 
Leaves, which are lightly ſaw'd on their Edges, and a 
climbing Stalk. ; 
4. CELASTRUS ram 


Branches, Leaves growing out of the Spines, and blunt 
* CELASTRUS is, foliis lanceolatis, obtuſe ſerratis, 


petiolis appendiculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth Staff-tree, 


with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves bluntly ſaw' d, and ſmall Ap- C 


ages to the Footſtalks. | 
This Name of Celaſtrus was formerly applied to one 
of the Sorts of Alaternus; but Dr. Linnæus has conſti- 
tuted a Genus by that Name, to which he. has brought 
ſeveral Plants which agree in their characteriſtic Notes, 
which were before put into ſeveral Genera. | | 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is a Native of the North- 


ern Parts of America, from whence it hath been intro- 
| duced into the Exgiiſß Gardens; where it thrives ex- 


tremely well, and bears the open Air in Winter. This 
ows to be about five or fix Feet high, and generally 


out Branches very regularly, fo as to form an hand- 
ſome Head : at the Extremity of every Branch is put forth 


a Spike or Cluſter of white Flowers, which blow in July, 


and, during their Continuance, the whole Shrub ſeems 


covered with Flowers; which makes a very fine Appear- 


ance, and deſerves a Place in every curious Garden. This 
Sort has never yet perfected Seeds in Exgland; but is pro- 
by Layers, when the Seeds cannot be obtained 


nn abroad. It was formerly placed in the Genus of 
or 


Zuommus, or Spindle-tree. W 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope: 
this will not live in the open Air in England; therefore is 
t in Pots, and houſed in a common Green-houſe in 
/inter. This will grow to the Height of fix or ſeven 
Feet, and may. be. trained up to a regular Stem ; and, as 
ail ade a cents Variny in Wins, 
eſpecially when it comes to bear Fruit ; which are pretty 
large, and of a fine red Colour; and, ripening in 
they make a fine A 


laying down the 

ill have taken Root. 
making theſe Layers is in the Month 
Curtings, 

and muſt be ſcreened 


Side-branches, which, in one Year, 
The beſt Seaſon for 


which ſhould be planted in 


whole Year before they will have made Roots 


enough to tranſplant. Sometimes the Fruit will ripen 


well as to grow; but theſe Seeds will not come up the 
firſt Tear; therefore the Pots in which the Seeds are town, 
muſt be ſheltered the following Winter, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; which will bring up 
the Plants. Theſe Plants may be expoſed in Summer 
with Myrtles, and other hardy Green-houſe Plants; and 
may be treated in the ſame manner 


The third Sort is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, 
from whence the Seeds have been 
This, being a very hardy Plant, will thrive in the open Air, 
and is not injured by Froſt : it hath a climbing Stalk, and 


will twine any of the neighbouring Trees, and 
mount to a conſiderable Height. It produces its Flow- 
ers from the Wi 


. of the. Leaves, which are produced 
in ſmall Bunches, and are of an herbaceous Colour: theſe 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded by the Fruit; which 
has a ſoft pulpy Cover, of a Red or Orange-colour, which 
opens into 4 Cells, each having one flony Seed. 
Theſe Fruit are ripe in Ofober, but will continue a Month 
3 lix Weeks; during Ved time they make = 1 

ppearance. This ma propagated ing down 
the Branches at 1 5 Wabich wil 2 * Root 
by that _ T OBE and may then _ - 

Q out, where are deſigned to remain: W 

produce Saen which may be taken off with good 
Roots. The Seeds of this Plant will remain a whole Lear 


in the Ground; ſo that when it is pro 


pagated that way, 
the Ground muſt remain undiſturbed till the Plants come 


up. When theſe Plants are not planted near Trees, to 


be ſupported, otherwiſe they will trail upon the Ground 


anguleſis, ſpinis foliofss, foliis ob- 
u. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Prickly Staff: tree, with angular 


inter, 


from-the Sun in hot Weather : theſe Cuttings, will be a 


four Stamina, two of which are 


with thoſe. This was 


brought into England. | 


C E | 
which they may twine, there ſhould be large Poles fix*d 
in the Ground by them, that they may twine round 


this is called Climbing Euonymus. | 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are Natives of the Cape o 


open Air in England: they are always houſed in the 
inter with the hardieſt of the Green-houſe Plants, and 
may be treated accordingly. The fourth Sort is a low 
buſhy Shrub, ſeidom rifing above three Feet high in this 
ountry : this produces Cluſters of white Flowers, at the 
Extremity of all the Branches; ſo makes an handſome Ap- 
pearance during the Continuance of the Flowers. The 
Leaves continue green all the Winter ; but the Plant is 
not very thick cloathed with them : theſe Leaves bear a 
great Reſemblance, in their Shape, to thoſe of the Bar- 
berry-tree, but are not quite ſo large. 
pagated from Suckers, and by Layers : but as theſe Plants 


Good Hope: theſe will not live through the Winter in 6d 


This Sort is pro- 


do not ſend forth many Suckers, and the Layers being 
two Years in making Roots, theſe Plants are not very + 


common in the Engliſb Gardens. 


The fifth Sort has been long in the Gardens, and is bet- 


ter known by the former Name than this, which has been 
lately added to it. The old Name is Alaternoides Afri- 
cana, lauri ſerrati folio. But this agreeing with the other 
Plants of this Genus, in its Flower and Fruit, Dr. Lin- 
neus has joined it to them. This Sort will grow to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet ; the Branches are weak 


and ſtraggling, and the Flowers ſmall, and of an herba- 


as It is an Ever-green, many People allow a Plant or two 
to have Place in their Green-houſes. It may be eaſily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, during any of the Summer- months; 
which need no Care but to plant them in a ſhady Border, 
and water them in dry Weather. 


CELERY, or SALARY. Yide Apium. 

CELLS of Plants [of Cell, Lat.] are thoſe Partitions 
or hollow Places in the Huſks or Pods of Plants, in which 
the Seed is contained. f | 


CELSIA. This Name was given to this Plant in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Olaus Celſius, Profeſſor of Phi y and 


ceous Colour, therefore doth not make much Shew : but 


— 


Theology in the Univerſity of Upſal in Sweden, by Dr. 


Linneus. We have no Engliſh Name for it. 
„ . 
Segments : the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which is cut 
into fue Parts, and expands in à circular Order, baving a 
very ſbort Tube : in the Centre of the Flower are placed 
er than the other : the 

which is fixed in the Cenire of the 5 
fterward becomes a round Pod, opening in two Cells, and 
Uled with fmall Seeds. / 3 

We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 


Celſia with double pinnated Leaves. 

This Plant is ranged 
Tournefort and Boer baave, by the Title of Yerbaſcum 
Orientale, ſophie folio, or Mullein, with a Flix- 
weed-leaf ; but Dr. Linnæus has ſe 
Genus on account of the Number and Poſition of the 
Stamina, the Flowers of Verbaſcum having five declined 
Stamina of equal Length, whereas this has but four, two 
of which being longer than the other, which, by the cha- 
racteriſtic Notes of his Method, removes them to a great 
Diſtance from each other. | 

It is an annual Plant, which 2 „% fccench better, 
if the Seeds are ſown in Auguſt, ſoon 


of the Flower is cut into foe obtuſe 


Cgls1a foliis duplicato-pinnatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
in the Genus of Mullein by 


it from that. 


r they are ripe, 


than when they are kept till the Spring; for the Secds 


which are then ſown frequently remain in the Ground till 
the following Spring, beſore they come up: theſe Sceds 
ſhould be ſown upon an open Border, where they are to 
remain, and require no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. f 


CELTIS, The Lote or Nettle· tree. 
P p | The 


The Characters are; 
The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Nettle : the 
Homers camſiſ of five Leaves, which are expanded in form 
of a Roſe, containing many ſhort Stamina (or Threads) in 


5 


1 


the Boſom : the Fruit grows fingle in the Boſom of its Leaves, K earlieſt Trees in put- 
TO; as es. 0% ting out in the Spring of the Year, yet it recompenſeth 
The Species are; for this DefeR, by its long Continuance in the Autumn, 
1. Calis fru obſeure purpuraſcente. Tourn. The its Leaves in N when few other de- 
dark purpliſh-truited Lote or Nettle · tree. uous 
2. Cxlris fruftu nigricante. Tourn. The Nettle-tree in 
with black Fruit. of 
3. CxI is frufu luteo ampliori. The Nettle-tree with Seeds, 
large yellow Fruit. 3 it hath 


4. CeiT1s Orientalis, folio ampliore, magno frutiu. 
T. Cor. The Eaſtern Lote or Nettle-tree, with larger 
Leaves and Fruit. 5 

5. CxiT1s Orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & craſi· conſtantly watered, and in the Middle of the Day 
oribus, frustu flavo. T. Cor. Smaller Lote or Nettle-tree, the Weather is mild, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
with ſmaller and thicker Leaves, and yellow Fruit. de raiſed to admit freſh Air, and to let the Steam 
6. CeLT1s Americana, folio citri ſubtus aureo, fruu . 
rubro. Plum. American Lote or Nettle-tree, with a Citron- 
leaf, and a red Fruit. 
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than the former, and only to be ſeen in ſome curious is ſtoried it 
Collections of Trees, particularly in the Gardens of the Wood is reckoned to be 

late Dr. Uxedale at Enfield, where there is one large Tree commonly uſed to make Pipes, 
remaining : and of late there have been ſome young Plants ments. Its 
of this Kind raiſed from the Seeds which have been pro- Knives, and 
cured from Abroad: this Sort is very common in [taly, were held in great 

Hats, aus Se the Berries comparable Beauty and Uſe. 

are of a ſhining black Colour : the Leaves are longer ad CENTAURIUM MAJUS [this Plant 
narrower than thoſe of the firſt Sort; but, in other re- of the Centaur Chiron, who is ſaid to have 
The third Sort is probably a Native of Americs alſo: 
this Tree hath been many Years growing in Devonſhire, 
mT Uh ONT I n | 
Seeds, from whence the Gardens near 


1 The firſt of theſe Trees was originally brought from again i 
3 Virginia; but is found to thrive very well in our Climate, every n alſo to 
i there being ſeveral large Trees of this Kind in the Gar- water them as you perceive the Earth to dry. 
_ dens of curious Planters, but particularly one in the Gar. During the Heat of Summer, the Plants muft have 
bs den which formerly belonged to John Tradeſcant at South- large Share of freſh Air every Day ; but 
34 | Lambeth, near Fauxball in Surry, and another in the they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove 
_ _  Phyfic-garden at Chelſea, both which are large Trees, as the Coffec-trees, 
„ | '4vY and the latter uces ripe Fruit annually, from whence where they will thrive 
hu 4 ſeveral young Trees have been raiſed. The ſecond Sort, ing Leaves, 
b, | tho” a Native of Europe, yet is leſs common in England The Fruit 
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nefort in his Travels, who ſent their Fruits to the Royal and are ſawed on their Edges : ibe Cup of the Flower i 
Garden at Paris; where they were raiſed, and have been /quamoſe, but bas no Spines * tbe Florets are large and 


Theſe two Sorts are as hardy as thoſe before- mentioned, „„ 
fo that they will endure the ſharpeſt Winters in the open Centaurea, the other Title being compounded ; and he 
Air, eſpecially when they have acquired ſufficient Strength; has added to this Genus the Facea, Cyazns, 7 

for many of theſe Trees may ſuffer by Cold, when they Culcitrapa, and Calcitrapoides, with ſome of Vaillant 


= 
be the Swe Cold of this Country. Memoirs; but as the old Name has been long knows 

Theſe are all of them. very hardy, enduring the ſevereſt in the Pbarmacetæias, I chooſe to continue it. 
of our Winters in England very well, and grow to be The Species are ; 3 
large Trees: they may be propagated cither from Layers, 1. CENTAURIUM majus, folio belenii incano. Tauri. 
or by Seeds: the Layers are commonly two Years before Greater Centazry, with hoary Leaves like thoſe of Ele- 
they take Root ſufficient for tranſplanting ; and if they campane. | . 

are not frequently watered, will rarely take Root. The 2. CkxrAun v folio cinare. Cornnt. Greater Cu- 
beſt time for tranſplanting theſe Trees is in March, juſt taury, with Artichoke- leaves. 8 Thou 
before they begin to put out, obſerving to mulch their 3. CexTavrium majus Alpinum luteum. C. B. Greater 
Roots, and warer them well until they have taken Root. yellow Centaury of the Alps. 
This Tree ſeems to thrive beſt upon a moiſt Soil, tho*' it 4. CExTaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſe. 
will grow tolerably well upon almoſt any Soil, when it is C. B. Greater Centaury, with cut Leaves. 
well taxed therein. 5. CexTauriuM majus alterim laciniatum, | 

The Seeds of this Tree ſhould be ſown in the Spring ſcente flore. H. R. Par. Another cut-leaved 
of the Year, foon after they are ripe, which is commonly with purpliſh Flowers. 
in Jannary, and the Ground kept clear from Weeds, but 6. CtxTaurium majus Orientale erefium, glafti folio, 
not ſtirred ; for the Seeds ſeldom appear before the ſecond flere luteo. T. Cor. Greater Eaſtern Cextaury, with Leaves 
Spring: therefore the beſt Method is, ro ſow them in like Woad, and yellow Flowers. 
Boxes, and manage them as was directed for the Berry- 2. CExTauziuM majus Africanum acaulon, cinare fol. 
bearing Cedar; to which I refer the Reader, to avoid Juſſen. Greater African Centaury without Stalks, and 
Repetition. Leaves like the Artichoke. 

Thaſe Trees are very uſeful in forming Clumps, or for 
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Seeds, or parting their Roots : the latter of which is moſt 
commonly practiſed in England (their Seeds ſeldom ripen- 
ing in our Country, unleſs the Seaſon is very favourable). 

The beſt Seaſon for this Work is either in OFober or 


C E 


and is divided into two Cells, in which are contained many 
Ibis Genus of Plants is, by Dr. Linneus, added to the 
| Gentians, of which he has made theſe ſo many Species. 


The Species are; — 5 
I. CENTAU RUM minus, C. B. Common leſſer | 


2. CenTaunziuM minus, flore albo. H. Eyſt. Leſſer 


Centaury, with white Flowers. 


3- CexTauriuM luteum perfoliatum. C. B. Lefler 


yellow Centaury, with Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks. 


4. CENTAURIUM minus maritimum Americanum, amplo 


flore ceruleo. Plum. Cat. American Sea leſſer Centaury, 
. with a large blue Flower. 


The three firſt Plants grow wild in England : the firſt 


is commonly found growing upon dry arable 


Land, 
Corn. The ſecond is a Variety of w_— 


which it only differs in the Colour of the Flower : this 
is ſometimes found with the firſt. The third Sort grows 
commonly upon chalky Hills in divers Parts of England : 
but neither of theſe Kinds care to grow in a Garden. 
The only Method that can be taken to cultivate theſe, is 
to ſow the Seeds as ſoon as they are ripe, in an 


ed Place, and in a poor dry Soil, with which 


theſe Plants agree: nor ſhould the young Plants be re- 
you moved, if they come 
fame Places for 
and is gathered in the Fields, and brought to Market for 


but ſuffered to remain in the 
good. The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, 


Place that Purpoſe. 


in Flower, eſpecially as they will require very 
little Culture. POL bb | 


de- 
cultivated in Phyſic-gardens: nor is it un- 


The 
ſerves to be 


I The firſt and ſecond Sorts may 
e admitted for a Variety in large Gardens, to fill empty 


Borders, where the Difference of their Leaves and Flowers 
will appear very well amongſt Plants of large Growth. 
Theſe Plants begin to 
continue moſt Part of July; but very rarely produce ripe 
Seeds in this Country. 


INTE MINUS [this is called Fel Terre, 
e of its Bitterneſs], Leſſer Centaur). 
The — are; * =_ | 

The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppeſiie to each other : the 
Flower confifts of one Leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into five acute Segments; theſe grow on the Tops of the 
Stalks in Clufters : the Seed-vweſſe fis of a cylindrical Form, 


produce their Flowers in June, and 


The Seeds of the fourth Sort were ſent from La Vera 
| Cruz by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found this 
Plant in great Plenty upon low ſwampy Grounds, where 
the Water 
in the 


ſtagnated, at a great Diſtance from the Sea, 
about Vera Cruz. 


ing thee fromthe Sn, 


CENTINODIUM is Knot-grafs. 


„ CEPA, The Onion. 


The Chara ers are; 9 | 
It hath an orbicular, coated, bulboſe Root: the Leaves 


are bollow or pipy: the Stalk is alſo bollow, and ſwells out 


nes quarters, they may be allowed a Place, for their long 
Continuance 


in the Middle: the Flowers, which confift of fix Leaves, 
are collected into a ſpherical Head, or Corymbus : the Style 
of the Flower becomes a roundiſþ Frait, tubieb is divided 
into three Cells, containing roundiſb Seeds. | 
The Species are 3 
1. Czya oblonga. C. B. The Straſburg Onion, valgo. 
2. Cxra vulgaris, floribus & tunitis purpuraſeentibus. 
C. B. The red Spaniſb Onion, vulgo. Beek 
3. Cera vulgaris, floribus & lumitis candidis. C. B. 
The white Spamſb Onion, vulgo. 
4. Cera Aſcalonica Maithioli. Boerb. Ind. The Scalllon 
or Eſcallion. 
5. Cx ſefilis juncifolia perennis. M. H. Cives. 
6. Ceya ſefilis major perennis. Welſh Onion, vulgo. 
7. Cera fiſſilis Matthioh. Lagd. Ciboule. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Onions of leſſer Note, 
which are preſerved in the Gardens of curious Botanifts, 
ſome of which grow wild in Zxgland : but theſe above- 


mentioned are the Sorts which are chiefly cultivated for 
the Kitchen-uſe. The three Sorts firft-mentioned are 


propagated for Winter-uſe, their Roots being preſerved 


dry during that Seaſon. Of theſe I ſhall firſt treat. 


Theſe 
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Theſe three Sorts of Onions are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown at the latter End of February, or 
the Beginning of March, on good rich ſandy Ground 
(but not too thick; the common y of Seed al- 
lowed to ſow on an Acre of Ground being eight Pounds): 
in about a Month or fix Weeks after ſowing, the Onions 
will be up forward enough to hoe ; at which time (chooſe- 
ing dry Weather) you ſhould with a ſmall Hoe, about 
two Inches and an half broad, cut up lightly all the 
Weeds from amongſt the Onions; as alſo cutting out 
the Onions, where they grow too cloſe in Bunches, leav- 
ing them at this firſt Hoeing two Inches apart. This, 
if well performed, and in a dry Seaſon, will preſerve the 
Spot clear of Weeds, at leaſt a Month; at which time 
you muſt hoe them over a ſecond time, cutting up all the 
Weeds, as before, and alſo cutting out the Onions to a 

Diſtance, leaving them this time three Inches aſun- 
der. This alſo, if well performed, will preſerve the 


Ground clean a Month longer, when you muſt hoe them 


over the third and laſt time. 


out the Onions tp cage thee or the uae: Gyriony, By be ripe, which may be known b 
which means they will grow much larger than if and the Cells in which the Seeds are contained 
too cloſe. This time of Hoeing, if the Weather proves ſo that if it be not cut in a ſhort time, 
dry, and it was well performed, will keep the Ground fall to the Ground : when you cut off the 
clean until the Onions are fit to pull up : but if the Wea- ſhould be ſpread abroad upon coarſe | Sun, 
ther ſhould prove moiſt, and any of the Weeds ſhould « to keep it under Shelter in the Night, as alſo 
take Root again, you ſhould, about a Fortnight or three in wet Weather; and when the Heads are quite dry, you 
' Weeks after, go over the Spot, and draw out all the muſt beat out the Seeds, which are very diſcharged 
large Weeds with your Hands ; for the Onions having from their Cells; then having cleared it from all the 
now begun to bulb, they ſhould not be diſturbed with an Huſk, &c. the Sun 
will have arrived to their full Growth, which may be! is chiefly uſed 
known by their Blades falling to the Ground, and ſhrink- in the Spring the other Sorts, 
ing : you ſhould Sort - of Onion, - 
are withered off, draw them out of the Ground, j „ is now ſo ſcarce as to 
off the extreme Part of the Blade, and lay them rarely to be met with, ex: 
upon a dry Spot of Ground to dry, obſerving to turn cept in curious Botanic ar Lan- 
| m over other Day, at leaſt, to prevent their don ſubſtitute another Sort for this, which are 
ſtriking freſh Root into the Ground; which they will ſud- which decay and ſprout in the Houſe : 
denly do, eſpecially in moiſt Weather. * a Bed early in the Spring, which in a 
In about a Fortnight's time your Onions will be dry to be large enough for Uſe : when they 
enough to houſe, which muſt be performed in perfect and after pulling off all the outer 
Weather : in doing of this, you muſt carefully rub tie them up in Bunches, and ſell them in 


all the Earth, and be ſure to mix no faulty ones 
them, which will in a ſhort time decay, and ſpoil all 
lay them too 


of the Bed, you muſt, with a Spade, throw out an Open- 
ing about fix Inches deep, the Length of the Bed, into 
which you ſhould place the Onions, with their Roots 
downward, at about ſix Inches Diſtance from each other; 


— RR a7 a0 


to cover the Bulbs ; then proceed to remove the Line again 
about ten Inches or a Foot farther back, where you muſt 


make an Opening as before, and ſo again, till the Whole 
is finiſhed, fo that you will have four Rows in each Bed, 
between which you muſt allow a Space of 'two Feet for 
an Alley to go amongſt them to clear them from Weeds, 
Sc. In a Month's time their Leaves will appear above- 
and many of the Roots will produce three or 

Stalks each: you muſt therefore keep them dili- 
gently cleared from Weeds ; and about the Beginning of 
Fune, when the Heads of the Seed begin to upon 
the Tops of the Stalks, you muſt provide a Parcel of 
Stakes about four Feet long, which ſhould be driven into 
the Ground, in the Rows of Onions, at about ſix or eight 
Feet apart, to which you ſhould faſten ſome Packthread, 
Rope-yarn, or ſmall Cord, which ſhould be run on each 
Side the Stems of the Onions, a little below their Heads, 


This true Scallion is eaſily propagated 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn; but the 


any 
being ſo hardy as to reſiſt the of our Winters, 
and being green, and fit for Uſe fo early in the Spring, 
renders them worthy of a Place in all good Kitchen- 
The Cives are a very ſmall Sort of Onion, which 
orgy any Bulbs, and ſeldom grows above fix Inches 
igh in the Blade, which is very ſmall and lender, and 
grows 


Blades will die away, ſo that the whole Spot will ſeem 

to be naked, which hath led many People to dig up the 

Ground again, ſuppoſing the Crop totally loſt ; wt 

if they are let ſtand undiſturbed, they will come up again 
| very 
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The Ciboule, and the Scallion, I believe to be the ſame, 
altho' by moſt Authors 
and the Velſb Onion differs ſo little from them, as to 


ton- tree with three 


for the Table: but as no Winter, however hard, 
hurt them, r to ſupply 


they are made two diſtinct Species; 


render it difficult to determine wherein the Difference oon- 
fiſts ;. for although it is commonly known. in the London 


' Markets by that Name, yet doubtleſs it is not a Native 7 


Wales, nor is it certain if they have it in their Gardens in 
that C 


ountry : there is likewiſe ſo great an Affinity between 


the Eſchalet or Shallot, as it is commonly called, and 


Species. 


CEPH ) 2 $4 US, £5 Hy 
The Flowers art tubulous, confiſti 


the Cives, as to render it doubtful whether they are diſtin 


are collefled into an Head, and bave one common 


ment, which'is divided into ive Parts: the Ovarium, which 


is fituated in the Bottom of the Flower, afterward turns to 


a Seed, which is oblong; and the whole Head. of Flowers 


4 Button. 
1. CzxeyaLanTabs foliis oppoſtis. Flor. Leyd. Button- 
2. CxrnaLantavs foltis ternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. But- 
Leaves growing at each Joint. 
There are ſome Perſons who affirm theſe two are the 


Becomes a conical Veſſ of @ dry woody Subftance, reſembling 


ſame Sort, and that their having two or three Leaves at May 
each Joint is accidental; as alſo that the ſame Tree will 
have the two Orders of Leaves; but in all the Plants 
which I have raiſed from Seeds, the Difference hath con- 
ir Archduke Cherry. 


near Hounſlow : theſe have uced plenty of Flowers 
for ſome Years paſt ; but —\ 


* | hich muſt be p 

are cated by Seeds (which muſt be procured 

from abroad): theſe Seeds may be ſown on a Bed of light 
generally remain 


Earth, as ſoon as they arrive; for they 
a Year in the Ground, fo that the follow! 
Bed muſt be kept clear from Weeds ; and in hot dry Wea- 
ther, if the Bed is ſhaded from the Sun in the Middle of 
the Day, and duly watered, there will be a much greater 
Certainty of the Seeds growing than if theſe are neglected. 
The firſt Year, when the Plants come up, it will be ne- 
ellary to repeat the Covering in hot dry Weather, eſpe- 
cially while the Plants are young; at which time they are 
often deſtroyed by being too much expoled : nor ſhould 
the 3 neglected; for as theſe Plants naturally 
grow on moiſt Ground, ſo when they are not duly watered 
in dry Weather, the young Plants will languiſh and decay. 


ng. of one Leaf, which , 
Empale- 


Tourn, The large black Cherry. 


Summer the 


will i 


Trees and Shrubs, being extreme hardy in reſj toCold, 
but they delight in a moiſt light Soil, where they. will 


grow very faſt, and their Leaves will be larger, than in 


© CERASUS [fo called of Cerofus, a City of Pontur, 
which Lucullus having deftroyed, he carried the — 
tree from thence to Rome, and called it Ceraſus, after 
Name of the City], The Cherry- tre. 
./ 
RY e ſbining Leaves: the Fruit on 
Pedicles (or Footftalks), and is roundiſb, or beart-ſhaped : 
- fruTu retaaderabro & acids. Tears. 
Ain — \, 8 bo £2; 
2. CEravs ſativa, frudtu majori. Tourn. Large Spa- 
le # 2 ae nie cali. The 
3. CxxAsus major 1 magno to rubro. The 
Red-heart Cherry. e py 2 
4. CERASUS major, frutu magno cordato albo. 
White beart Chery. 4-52] SH 


1 CERASUs major, frust u mag no ; cordato ſanguines. neo. 
| - ——— Cherry. ä eee, ee 
|; Os: LERASUS or, fruf? 1 cordato nigro. The Black- 


7. CxRAGu Maialis, fruftu dro fubdulci. Tourn. The 
— nigre 


8. Cxx Asus major, ac filugftris, fructu 


_ colore inſiciente. C. B. The Black Cherry or Mazzard. 


9. Cerasus fructu magno rubro turbinato. Tourn. The 
10. CEN AGvs Sicula, frufu caftanci coloris. Tours. The | 


| yellow Spaniſb Cherry, vulgo. 


11. Cexasus uno pediculo plura ferens. J. B. The 
Flanders Cluſter Cherry. + Fas it 
12. Cxraus fruftu incarnate. The Carnation Cherry. 
13. CER ASUS ſativa, fruftu orbiculato niger rimo micante. 
14. Czrasus hortenſis, flore roſeo. C. B. The roſe- 
flowered Cherry. plc | 
15. Cx Asus bortenfis, pleno flore. C. B. The double- 
flowered Cherry. 


16. Czzxasvs flveſtris, frustu rubro. F. B. Common 
wild Cherry. | | 1 1 Bee? 

17. Czrasvs fylveftris ſeptentrionalis Anglica, fruitu 
rubro parvo ſerotino. Raii Hift. The wild Northern 
Engliſh Cherry, with late-ripe Fruit. 

18. Ca Asus flveftris amara, Mabuleb putata. J. B. 
The Rock or perfumed Cherry. | 

19. Cer asvs bortenſis, foltis eleganter variegatis. The 
Cherry tree with ſtriped Leaves. * 

There are many other Sorts of Cherries cultivated in 
curious Fruit- gardens; as, the Amber Cherry, Lukeward, 
Corone, Gaſcoigne, Morello, and Hertferdſbire Duke. 

All the Sorts of Cherries r in 
Fruit · gardens, are propagated ing or grafting 
the ſeveral Kinds into Stocks of the Black, or wild Red 
Cherries, which are ſtrong Shooters, and of a longer Du- 
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their Roots: and if they are inclinable to root down 


C E 


ration chan any of che Garden Kinds. The Stones of cheſe 
two Kinds are ſown in Beds of light ſandy Earth in Au- 
rumn (of are preſerv d in Sand till Spring, and then ſow d): 
when theſe Stocks ariſe, they muſt be *carefully weeded ß 
and if in dry Weather you refreſh them with Water, it 
will greatly promote their Growth. Theſe young 
ſhould remain in theſe Nurſery · beds till te ſecond Au- 
tumn after ſowing; at which time you ſhould prepare an 
open Spot of good freſn Earth, which ſhould be well 
work d: but if the Soil is freſh, it will be the better. In 
this Ground, in October, you' ſhould plant out the young 


Stocks at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and about 
being careful, in taking 


a Foot aſunder in the Rows; g 0 
them up from their Seed beds, to looſen their Roots well 
with a Spade, to prevent their breaking; as alſo to prune 


ſhould ſhorten the Tap- root, to cauſe it to put out 
—— do not prune their Tops; for this is 
what by no means they will endure. Re b 
The ſecond Year after planting out, if they take to 
growing well, they will be fit to bud, if they are intend- 
ed for 
not be tall enough 
be budded or 


near ſix Feet from the Ground; for 


otherwiſe the Graft will not advance much in Height; fo 


poſſible to make a good Tree from ſuch 


that ĩt will be im u 
as are low, unleſs the Graft is trained upward. 

The uſual Way with the Nurſery-gardeners is, to bud 
their Stocks in Summer: and ſuch of them as miſcarry, 
they graft the ſucceeding Spring (the manner of theſe 
Operations will be deſeribed under their proper Heads). 
Thoſe Trees where the Buds have taken, muſt be headed 
off in the Beginning of March, abonr «fix Inches above 
the Bud: and when tlic Bud hath ſhot in Summer, if you 
fear its being blown out by the Winds, you may faſten 
it up with ſome Baſs, or ſuch ſoft Tying, to that Part of 


che Stock which was left above the Bud. The Autumn 
following theſe Trees will be fit to remove. But if your 
they may remain 
two Years before they are tranſplanted : in the doing of 1 
which, you mult obſerve not to head them, as is by many 


Ground is not ready to receive them, 


is'd; for this, very often, is immediate Death to them: 

t if they ſurvive it, they ſeldom recover this Amputa- 
tion in five or fix Years. 77. 

If theſe Trees are intended for a Wall, I would adviſe 


the planting Dwarts between the Standards; ſo that while 
the Dwarfs are filling the Bottom of the Walls, the Stand- 


ards will cover the Tops, and will produce a great deal 
of Fruit: but theſe, as the Dwarfs'ariſe to fill the Walls, 


muſt be cut away, to make room for them : and when the Very 


Dwart-trecs cover the Walls, the Standards ſhould be in- 


tirely taken away. But I would adviſe, never to plant 


Standard- cherries over other Fruits; for there is no other 
Sort of Fruit that will proſper well under the Drip of 
Cherries ------455; | "= 
When theſe Trees are taken up from the Nurſery, their 
Roots muſt be ſhortened, and all the bruiſed Parts cut 


off; as alſo all the ſmall Fibres, which would dry, grow 
mouldy, and be a great Prejudice to the new Fibres in 


their coming forth; you muſt alſo cut off the dead Part 
of the Stock which was left above the Bud, cloſe down 
to the Back - part of it, that the Stock may be cover d. If 
theſe Trees are deſign'd for a Wall, obſerve to place the 
Sud directly from the Wall, that the Back- part of the 
Stock that was cut, may be hid from Sight. The Soil 
that Cherries thrive beſt in, is a freſh Hazel-loam : but if 
-the Soil is a dry Gravel, they will not live many Years, 
and will be perpetually blighted in the Spring. 
The Sorts commonly planted againſt Walls are the 
Early May, and May Duke, which ſhould have a South 
Wall. The Hearts and common Duke will thrive on a 
Weſt * in order to continue this Sort later in 
the Seaſon, they are frequently planted againſt North and 
North-weſt Walls, where they ſucceed very well; and 
the Morello on a North Wall; which laſt is chicfty plant- 
ed for preſerving. The Hearts are all of them ill Bearers; 
for which Keafon they are feldom planted againſt Walls: 
but 1 am apt to believe, if they were grafted upon the 
- Bird-cherry, and maænag'd properly, that Defect might 


Stocks 


de remedied z for this Stock (as I am inform d) will ren. 
der Cherries very fruitful ; and having the fame Effect on 
Cherries, as the Paradiſe-Stock hath on 


ſtance, when we conſider, that Cherry · trees 
themſclves as far as Apricocks, and 
Fruit. 


their Fruit-buds at their extreme Patt, which, when Mort 
ened, are cut off: their Branches thei 


but if they are for Standards, they will Tight 


eſt Part of the Fruit are p 3 which" Fes will 
tinue fruitful for ſeveral ears. And it is for want of 


heving'the Fruit, inn 
ſmall Price it amen Pry hath occafion'd the de- 
ſtroying many Orchards of this Fruit in Kent, within 3 
few Years paſt. ̃ 4 | 
This Fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the time of 
the Mithridatic Victory, by Lucullus, in the Year of the 
City 680. and were brought into Britain about 120 Years 
afterwards, which was An. Dom. '55. and were ſoon after 
ſpread through moſt Parts of Europe; it being generally 
eſteem'd for its Earlineſs, as being one of the firſt of the 
Tree-fruit that appears to welcome in the approaching 
Fruit-ſeaſon. | — 
This Sort of Fruit hath been by many People 

upon the Laurel, to which it is 1c ner: but wh 
Effect it hath either in the Growth of the Tree, or id 
Fruit, I have not been yet able to underſtand ; though this 
Practice is as old as Pimy, who fays it gives the Fruit: 
very pleaſant Bitterneſs : but there is little to be 
upon in the Writings of the Antients, with reſpect᷑ to tht 
ſeveral Sorts of Trees being grafted upon each other: * 


III/ ee 


7 


r 


66 8 
TA r 


Botaniſts, will take upon each other by 


lived to be of any conſiderable Siae; | 
many Trees fo grafted, which have lived a few Years, but 


Effect this has on the Flavour of the Fruit. 
There are ſome Perſons who the Duke, and other 


Black Cher ry, or any, ther i; i 


few of thoſe which we find mention'd by them to have 
been frequently practiſed, will ſucceed with us. Nor 
is it owing to the Difference of Climate, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, who are inclinable to believe whatever they find 
related in thoſe Books, ally in the Buſineſs of Huſ- 
bandry and Gardening: but from many Trials, 
which have been made with the utmoſt Care, by Perſons 
of the beſt Skill, it appears that no two Sorts of Trees, 
which are of different Genus s, will take upon each other. 
However, the Laurel and the Cherry being of the ſame 
Genus, or ſo near of Kin as to be ranked together by moſt 

i Put I 
have not yet ſeen any of the Trees fo grafted, which have 


have made very poor Progreſs ; nor do I remember to 


have ſeen any Fruit upon the Cherry-trees which were 


ed on the Laurels ; therefore cannot determine what 


Sorts of Chetties, upon the. Morello Cherry, which is 
but a weak Shooter, in order to check the luxuriant 
Growth of their Trees; which will ſucceed for three or 
Four Years ; (but they are not of long Duration, nor have 
I ever ſeen one Free ſo grafted, which had made Shoots 
above fix or eight Inches long; but they were cloſely co- 


-vered with Bloffoms, ſo may produce ſome Fruit in a 


ſmall Compaſs: but theſe ate Experiments un fit to be car- 


ried into general Uſe, and only proper to ſatisfy Cu- 
rioſity: for is it not much better to allow the Trees a 


but not of a rich Flavour; and being but a m 


The yellow Spanif Cherry is of an oval Shape, 


and of 
an Amber-colour : this ripens late, and is a ſweet Cherry, 


iddli 
Bearer, is not often admitred into curious Gardens, unkfs 
where Variety is chiefly conſulted. 


The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, is ſornewhat like the 
Black-heart, but a little rounder: this is a ve 


der.: Ty good 
Bearer, __ excellent Fruitz fo ſhould have a A* in 
every good Fruit garden: this ripens the Middle of July. 
The Lukeward ripens ſoon after the . 
this is a good Bearer, and a very good Fruit: it is of a 
dark Colour, not fo black as the Corone: this will do 


well in Standards. 
[ have ſeen 


nn and, at the 


time of its flowering, will make a Variety ; and the Fruit 
* Food for the Birds. W e 
Double-flowering Cherry is alſo propagated for the 
Beauty of the Flowers, which are extremcly fine, the Flow- 
—— as double and large as a Cinnamon- role; — 
being produced in Bunches on every Part 
the Tree, render it one N moſt beautiful Trees of 
the Spring. Some of the Flowers, which are leſs double, 
will often ome Fruit, which the very double 
Flowers will not : but this Defe& is ſufficiently recom- 


greater Share of room agairift the Walls, when one Tree, pens'd in the Beauty of its Flowers. This is propagated 
properly managed, will produce more Fruit than twenty by Budding or Grafting on the Black or Wild-cherry 
of theſe Trees, or | | Stock ; and the Trees are proper to intermix with the ſe- 
are planted too cloſe ; | > cond Growth of flowering Trees. 5 | 


North Walls, the Fruit may be continued till Auguſt ; but 


theſe muſt be protected from the Birds, otherwiſe they 
will deftroy them. 
The Hertfordſhire Cherry, which is a Sort of Duke 


Cherry, but a firmer and better-flavoured Fruit, will not 


ripen earlier than the End of July, or the Beginning of 
Auguſt ; which makes it the more valuable, for = 


when the other Sorts of Cherries are gone. This is not 


very common in the Nurſeries as yet; but as it is one of 
the beſt Kinds of Cherries, it is not to be doubted but in 
Co time it will be as common as any of the other 


The Morello Cherry, which is generally planted to 


North Aſpects, and the Fruit commonly uſed for Pre- 
ſerving, yet, if they were 


planted to a better Aſpect, and 
ſuffered to hang upon the Trees until they are thoroughly 


ripe, is a very good Fruit for the Table: therefore two 


or three of the Trees of this Sort ſhould have Place where 
there is plenty of Walling, upon a South-weſt Wall, 
where they will ripen perfectly by the Middle of Auguſt ; 
at which time they will be an acceptable Fruit. 

The Carnation Cherry is alſo valuable for coming late 
in the Seaſon : this is a very firm fle ſhy Fruit; but is not 
the «beſt Bearer. This Sort will ripen very well on 


| Eſpaliers ; and by this means, the Fruit may be continued 


—_ in the Seaſon. - | 

he large Spaniſh Cherry is nearly allied to the Duke 
Cherry, from which it ſeems to be only a Variety acci- 
dentally obtained : this ri ſon the common 
Duke Cherry, and very often paſſes .or it. 


is cut into five Parts: the. Flower is of one 


The wild Northern Cherry is of no Uſe or Beauty, and 


zs only preſerved by the Curious, in Collections of the 
different Sorts of Trees; as is alſo the Mahaleb or per- 
' fum'd Cherry 3 which is a free Shooter, and perhaps may 


ſerve for Stocks to improve the other Kinds of Cherries, 


if as growing well in almoſt any Soil; but there is neither 


Beauty in the Flowers or Fruit of it. The ftrip'd 


 leav'd Cherry is proper in a Colleftion of variegated 


Trees, as adding to the Variety. 
CERASUS RACEMOSA. Vide Padus. 


St. John's Bread. : 
The Charatters are; WM 
Tt bath Male and Female Flowers on diftinf? Plants : 
the Male Flowers have an Empalement of one Leaf, which 


Leaf, and di- 
vided into froe ſmail Paris: the Female Flowers confift of 
one Leaf, having a ſingle Style, which afterward turns 10 
4 fleſhy bard Pod, including kidney ſbep'd Seeds; each be- 

ing divided by an Ihmus, in the Pod. greg 

We have but one Species of this Plant z viz. 
1. CxRATONIA. H. L. The Carob-tree, or Sr. John's 
Bread. This is the Siliqua edulis of Caſpar Baubin; and 
the Caroba of Dale. 

This Tree is very common in Spain, and in ſome Parts 
of Ttaly, as alſo in the Levant ; where it grows in the 
Hedges, and produces a great Quantity of long flat 
brown-colour'd Pods ; which are thick, mealy, and of a 


ſweetiſn Taſte. Theſe Pods are many times caten by the 


poorer Sort of Inhabitants, when they have a Scarcity of 
other Food: but the / are apt to looſen the Belly, and 
cauſe Gripings of the Bowels. Theſe Pods are directed 
by the College of Phyſicians to enter ſome medicinal Pre- 
parations ; for which Purpoſe they are often brought from 
Hons | | 

In England the Tree is preferved by ſuch as delight in 
Exotic Plants, as a Curioſity: the Leaves always conti- 
nue green ; and bcing different in Shape trom moſt other 
Plants, afford an agreeable Variety, when intermix'd with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which, when 
brought over freſh in the Pods, will grow very well, if 
they are ſown in the Spring A 

7 | an 


11 


and is encompaſſed with the Stamina, afterward becomes a 


„ — * 
„ — 
— 


and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted, each into a fc ſmall Pot fill'd with 
light rich „and plunged into another moderate Hot- 
bed ; obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which you muſt let them have Air in 
proportion to the Heat of che Weather. In June you 
uk inure them to the open Alr by degrees, and in Fuly 
they ſhould be remov'd out of the Hot-bed, ___— 
in a warm Situation, where they may remain until the Be- 
ginning of Odtober, when they ſhould be removed into 
the Green-houſe, placing them where they may have free 
Air in mild Weather: for they are pretty hardy, and re- 
uire only to be ſhelter d from hard Froſts. When the 
Bianca have cnn 6 the Hogs ahve 6s oe Fes tad 
have gotten Strength, ſome of them may be turn'd out 


of the Pots in the Spring, and planted into the full Ground. 

in a warm Situation, where will endure the Cold of 

our ordinary Winters very well; but muſt have ſome 
{ | | 


ers; though fron ſoeme which have baja planted ſome | 
time 


| CERCIS, The Judas-tree. 
The Characters are; | 


It bath à papilionaceous Flower, whoſe Wings are placed 


above the Standard: the Keel is compoſed of two Petals : 
the Pointal, which riſes in the Centre of the Flower-cup, 


long flat Pod, containing ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds : to 


which may be added, Roundifh Leaves growing alternately - 


on the Branches. 
The Species are; | 
1. Cxxcis foliis cordato-orbiculatis glabris. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. The common Judas-tree. 


2. Cxncas foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
The American Judas-tree, commonly called Red-bud. 


mild Weather, 


ſome few may riſe the firſt Year, and a greater Numb 
the ſecond. | | FI 9 


promote their Growth. "The Winer eg 
ote their Gro Winter ing, if the 
eather is very cold, it will be to ſhelter the 


- 


Plants, by covering them either or dry Straw, 
in hard Froſts ; but they ſhould conſtant] ie open 
About the Beginning of April ſhould prepare ad 
of good freſh Ground, to tranſplant theſe out (for pſt 


3. Cxxeis foliis cordato-acuminatis glabris. The Caro- they 


-lina Judas-tree, with ſmall Flowers. | 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the South 
Parts of France, 1taly, and Spain, from whence it was 
formerly brought into England, and was long preſerved 
as a Curioſity in Green-houſes ; but of late Years they 
have been tranſplanted into the open Air, where they thrive 
very well, and produce great Quantities of beautiful 


Flowers in the Spring, and in favourable Seaſons perfect 


their Seeds extremely well. | 
There are now many Trees of this Kind in the Exglifo 


Gardens, upwards of twenty Feet high, which have very 


large Stems and Heads; and make an agreeable Variety 
in Plantations of Trees of the ſame Growth. | 
This Tree is by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, called 


the Tree of Love: there are two Varieties of this Tree, 


one with white, and the other with fleſh-coloured Flowers. 
The ſecond Sort is very common in Virginia, New 


England, Canada, and molt of the Northern Countries of 


America, where it is called Red-bud z which Name, I 
ſuppoſe, it received from the beautiful Colour of its 
Flower-buds, which, when fully expanded, are of a ſoft 
purple Colour. Theſe Flowers are produced in large 


_ Cluſters from the old Wood of the Tree; and being 
opened before the 


green Leaves come out, they make 
a beautiful Appearance, eſpecially when the Trees are 
old, and productive of Flowers; when, many times, 
the large Branches of the Tree are intirely covered with 
theſe beautiful Flowers, ſo as to afford as great Pleaſure 
as any Sort of Flowering-tree whatever. Theſe Flowers 
are commonl / gathered in America, and put into Sal- 


| lads, to which they add a quick poignant agreeable F la- 


vour; and in England they are by ſome curious Perſons 
uſed for the ſame Purpoſe. — 

The third Sort was brought from Carolina, where it 
grows in the Woods in great Plenty. This differs greatly 
in the Shape of its Leaves from the other two Sorts, and 
the Flowers are much ſmaller. At preſent this is leſs 
common in the Exgliſb Gardens, and will not endure the 
Cold of our Climate ſo well, being ſubject to have the 
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> ng ir rees, obſerving | 
with Trees of the ſame Growth, fo as thes | 
be overhung, which is a great Prejudice to moſt Plants. 
 CEREFOLIUM. Vide Chærefolium. 


CEREUS, The Torch-thiftle. 


be no very rare or curious Plant ; but it has a very fine 
Flower, which, beginning to open itſelf about the Even- 
ing falls, after Midnight: and hence it is call'd, House- 
@vy25, 1. e. ſhunning the Sun. The tenth Sort bears Figs 
of a moſt delicate Taſte ; it is call'd Cerezs, becauſe it is, 
as it were, a kind of Taper or Torch, which the Servants 

carry o' Nights before their Maſters. | 

Not chat it is calld fo only from its Reſemblance to 
Torch, but becauſe, when theſe Plants have been cut 
down 
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a Stove, which is kept up to a tem 


duced a great Number of Stamina (or Threads ) which — 
Hpecious : the Fruit, which is. fleſby, ſoft, and 

like. _— of the Indian Fig, is produced rages 4 
the Plant, witheu! any * EP under the 
Flower. 

The I * 2 

1, Caakus erefins alt;ſfimus Syranamenfis. ha Bat. 
The large upright Torch · thiſtle from Surinasn. 
2. Cxnavs eretius. angulus, coſtis alarum inſtar 
afſurgentibus. Boerb. Ind. The four · corner d upright 
Torr dhl. 2 

3. CEN US cetbus, fruftu rabre non i ſpinoſo, 
noſus, lanugine 


lag: 
flaveſcente. Par. Bat. Fhe upright Torch- 


ttliſtle, with yellow Dowo, and red Fruit without Spines. 


4. Cxxzus erectus craſſiſimus maxime anguloſus, ſpinis 
— — — * lanugine flava. Boerb. Ind. The 
ht Torch-thiſtle; with large Angles, and white 

vitg a yellow Down on the Top 
__ ” Onm—_ erefu:igracilis ſpinofiſſimus, ſpinis flavis 
Sean Janugine alba palleſcente: Boerh. Ind. The leſ- 
ſer upright Torch-thiſtle, with many Angles, and yellow 

Spines, ; with;a- white Down on the I 7 

| ſpinis albis, 


6.. CARUS ereus gracilior [ping, i 
polygonus...Boerb. Ind. Te leſſer upright mum 
with white Spined. 


7. CExzvs: alifſmes 1 fruu extus "ve in- 
tus niveo, ſeminihus n 


— 5 — Cat. The leſſer 
t T thiſtle, ruit on the Outſide , 
— and full of black Seeds. * 
8. Canzus maximus, ſpinoſor rubro.. Par. Bat. 
The greateſt Torch-thift * red prickly Fruit. 285 

9. 8 * minor * articulatus, frufiu 
uaviſſimo. Par triangular creeping 
. Torch-thiſtle, with the ſweeteſt Fruit; commonly 
called in Bord adas, The true prickly Pear. 

10. CxREUs criſtatus eraſtus, foliis triangularibus, pro- 
funde canaliculatis. — 2 The creſted triangular 
Torch-thiſtle, with deep F urrows. 

11. Cxxzus ſcandens minor polygonns . articulates. 
Par. Bat, The ler creeping jointed Torch; thiſtle, with 
man 
T Cxxzvs minimus articulatus polygonus Ne 
Boerb. Ind. The leaſt prickly Jointed Torch thuſtle, with 
many Angles. - 

13. Cerevs ſcandens minimus polygonus ſpinoſus, * 
nis mollibus, Joo pur pureo. The leaſt climbing Torch- 


thiſtle, with ioft S ines, ou le Flower. 
14. CERES Calogendr olio brachiato. H. El. 
Torch: thiſtle with a | var 


The firſt Sort is the hardieſt, „ 


| in England of any of theſe Sorts, and may be preſerved 


in a good Green-houſe without artificial Heat, provided | 
the Froſt is kept intirely out, and the Plant kept very 
dry all the Winter ; for Wet is the greateſt Enemy to 
theſe Plants. 

The ad, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Sorts are ſome- 
what tenderer, and will require a little artificial Warmth 
in very bad Weather ; S 


rate Heat, marked 


on the Botanic Thermometers: 
little Water in the Winter- ſeaſon. 
The th Sort is, by the Inhabitants of Barbados, 
trained up againſt their Houſes, for the ſake of its Fruit, 
which is about the Bigneſs of a Bergamot-pear, and of a 
moſt delicious Flavour. This, with the 10th, x 1th, 12th, 
13th, and 14th Sorts, are very tender, and require a very 
warm Stove to preſerve them : theſe ſhould be placed 
againſt the Walls of the Stove, into which they will in- 
ſinuate their Roots, and. extend themſelves to a great 
Length; and with a little Help, in faſtening them to 


\ 


_ theſe longer, 


ered in 


Flowers than either of the other : 


mult alſo have very 


of theſe Kinds) of very ſhort Duration ſcarcel 
full-blown twelve Hours; nor do the ſame 
open again, when once cloſed: they open i 
noon, and, befote the next Morning, ſhut up again. 
Theſe Flowers are as large as the Flowers of a middle- 
fized Sun-flower : the outer Order of Rays ate of a yel- 
low Colour; the inner are of a pure White 3 and, in the 
Centre of whe Flower, there are a great Number of long 
declined Stamina: ſo that when the Flower is fully ex- 
panded, it makes a moſt noble Appearance; and its 
Scent is ſo 28 to perfume the whole Air of the 
Stove : but, before Morning, theſe Flowers will be quite 
withered, and hang down: nor could I ever rve one of 
by cutting them from the Plant while they 
* -nt-07, a9. A This Sort hath not produced any Fruit 
in Enrope. 
The tenth Sort produces a Flower little inferior to the 
former, as I have been informed by Perſons who have ſeen 
ſpinis chem z but 1 never had the Fortune to have any of theſe 
Plants which have been under my Care flower: nor have { 
heard of more than two Gardens where they have as yet flow- 
England : the firſt of them was many Years ſince, 
in the Royal Gardens at Hampton- court, when there was a 
curious Collection of Exotic Plants kept in good Order in 
thoſe Gardens, which have fince been greatly neglected: 
the other was produc:d in the Gardens of the Rig 


ght Hon. 
the Marquis of Rockingham, at Wentworth-hall in York- 


Bre. "Theſe are the only Gardens in this Country where 


I have heard of this Sort having produced Flowers; al- 
though there are many of theſe ts in ſeveral 

which are of a confiderable Age, and extend their 
Branches to a very great Diſtance.” " 

The' ninth Sort has never produced any Flowers as yer 
in England ; nor have we any Figure of the Flower 
in any of the · Botanic Books? ; dut I have been i 
by ſome cutious Perſons who have reſided in cas 
that the Flowers are not neat ſo beautiful as thoſe of the 


tenth and eleventh ; gh pond nee ens 
all the Inhabitants. '* 


The thirteenth Sort produces a 


Number of 
are of a fine Pink- 
colour both within and without; and, contrary to all the 
other Sorts, keep open three or four Days, provided the 
Weather is not too hot, or the Stove kept too warm. 
During the Continuance of theſe Flowers, they make a 
fine Appearance in the Houſe. This Sort has very flen- 
der trailing Branches, which require to be ſupported ; but 
theſe do not extend fo far as thoſe of the other Sort, nor 
are their Branches jointed as thoſe are; ſo they cannot be 
trained fo far againſt the Walls of the Hot-houſe : but as 
it produces ſuch beautiful Flowers, and in ſo great Plenty, 
it may be placed among the firſt Claſs of Exotic Plants. 
This Plant has produced Fruit in the Coo ues 3 ; 
n has not as yet ripendd. 

Pa fourteenth Sort is now become pretty common in 

2 Gardens, where it — y produces Flowers 
the Edges of the Branches, and very frequently 
— alſo. The Flowers of this Kind are not 
large, but in Shape like thoſe of the Indian Fig; and the 
Fruit is alſo in Shape like the Fruit of that, but longer, 
and more pointed. This is of a fine Purple-colour with- 
out, and full of ſmall black Seeds, which are lodged in 
the Pulp. 

The ſeventh Sort produces Flowers every Year ; and- 
ſome. of the Fruit have ripened in the Chelſes Garden. 
Theſe were in Size and Shape like a Bergamot - pear, but 
had very little Flavour. This is the only — Sort 
that flowers freely in England ; for although the firſt Sort 
will frequently produce Flowers, yet it does not flower 

conſtantly as this ſcventh, of which there are no very 
tall Plants in the Gardens; whereas there are great Num- 
bers of the firſt upwards of fifteen Feet high, and ſome 
more than twenty: but when they arrive to this Size, the 
Plants are very troubleſome to ſhift, and few Stoves are 
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in good Weather, and ſhut in cold or wet. The 
expoſed too much to the open Air, 
to have 
them flower; and in Winter they ſhould be | 


Tx 


CE 


built high enough to contain them; ſo that they are fre · 


quently laid down on one Side in Winter, where the 
erſons have not Conveniency for them to ſtand erect. 
all by Cuttings z fo that if you 


lad i ten Days or a Fort- 
night before they 3 but if they lie three 
Weeks, it is much will be in leſs Dan- 

eſpeci the moſt ſucculent. 


Water: and the young P 
for the firſt Winter, in a little warmer Situation than 
older Plants, as being ſomewhat tenderer. e hey 
Theſe Plants ſhould always have a dry Situation i 
Winter; for as imbibe the greateſt Part of their 
Nouriſhment from the circumambient Air, ſo if this be 
too replete with moiſt Particles, it will occaſion their rot- 
ting. Theſe Plants ſhould none of them be expoſed 


four Sorts muſt not be 
even in the hotteſt Seaſon, 


eſpecially if you 
any of theſe 


warm, and have no Water given them. 
When you have once cut off the Tops of 


Plants, in order to increaſe them, the lower Pairs will 


put forth freſh Shoots from their which, when 
grown to be eight or nine Inches long, may alſo be taken 
off to make freſh Plants; and, by this means, the old 


Plants will continually afford a Supply; fo that you never 


need cut off above one Plant of a Sort, which you ſhould 


_ preſerve for a Breeder. 


Theſe Plants being ſucculent, they will bear to be a 
long time out of the Ground ; therefore, whoever hath a 


mind to get any of them from the Weft- Indies, need give 
no other Inſtructions to their Friends, but to cut them off, 
and let them lie two or three Days to dry; then put them 


up in a Box with dry Hay or Straw, to keep them from 


well, provided no Wet get to them. 
CERINTHE, K, f, bb, of xyp:, Gr. War; becauſe 


the Bees in the Summer-time, while they are making their 


Honey-combs, do from this Plant, of which they are 
great Lovers, extract a Juice wherewith they make their 
Wax], Honey- wort. 

The Charaders are; 


It hath glaucous deep green Leaves, which are, for the 


moſt part, beſet with Prickles : the Flowers are cylindrical, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, in Shape like thoſe of Comfrey, and 
are pendulous : each Flower is ſucceeded by two oblong 
naked Seeds. | 
The Species are 
1. CERINTHE quorundam major, verſicolore flore. J. B. 
The larger Honey-wort, with party-colour'd Flowers. 


2. CERINTHE guorundam major, ſpinoſo folio, flavo flore. 


J. B. The larger Honey-wort, with prickly Leaves, 
and yellow Flowers. 


© 3. Caan quorandam 
Pan B. The large Honey-wort, with reddiſh-pur- 
— | 


C E 


ple - , T0 

4. CxxinTrE quorundam minor, flavo flore. F. B. The 

leſſer Honey-wort, with yellow Flowers. | 

- 5. CxnmTuz foko non maculato virid. C. B. Ho- 

ney-wort with deep-green Leaves without Spo ss. 
6. Cxnturas fore verficolore ex ale & rubro. Boer. 

Honey-wort with red and white party-colour'd 


of this Plant are 


. . 


Tube, and ſpread open at the Top, i 
Parts: in the Centre of the Flower i; fituated an oval 
Germen, attended by five Stamina: the Germen afterward 
_— an oval Berry, containing one Seed of the 

1. CxsTruM floribus pedunculatis. Lin. Hort. 


Jaſmine, with Flowers growing g cloſe to the Branches. 
3. CesrruM foliis avatis, flore umbellato. Baſtard Jaſ- 
mine, with large oval Leaves, and Flowers growing in Um- 


wounding each other with their Spines; and if they are bels. 
two or three Months on their Paſſage, they will keep very 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
where the Inhabitants give it the Name of Poiſon- berries, 
from the Quality of its Fruit, which is poi : this 
never grows above eight or ten Feet high: the 
come out at the Footſtalks of the Leaves, which are of a 
greeniſh-yellow Colour, and have a very ſtrong Scent 
this Shrub is alſo very common in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, 
where the Inhabitants give it the Name of Dame ds Dio, 
or Lady of the Day, from its Flowers ing open, 
and having a ſtrong Scent in the Day, but fall away 4 
Night. The ſecond Sort they call Dame da Noche, i. 4. 
Lady of the Night, when theſe Flowers open, and ſmell 
very ſweet. 

All theſe Sorts are Natives of the warm Parts of America 
therefore will not live throꝰ the Winter in this Country» 
unleſs they are placed in a warm Stove : they may be al 


they oc- 


the Plants will ſoon grow very ſick, and make a bad Ap- 


Thele Plants uſually grow about feven or Feet 
dee many Sn — 


The other Species, which were hemmen inchided in 
c 


CETERACH. Fide 1 
CHAROPHYLAUM 


TTT 


1. Cuarorny 
nur' d Cher vil. fats 
2. — PEN cicute 
Tourn. Wild perennial C or Cow-weed. 
The firſt of theſe Species is cultivated in the Kitchtn- 


garden for Sallads, &c. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, or very early in will 
the Spring, otherwiſe it very hs and as the 
Pr CO ſhady Spot of Ground 
allotted for it, and be fuffered to fow ite, it will thrive 
better than when cultivated by Art. 


Hedge-fides near London. 

cHauxcER ASUS. 74, Lonicera . 
CHAMMCISTUS! is Helanthemum. 
CHAMEACLEMA. Vide Glechoma. 

' CHAMACYPARISSUS. Yide Santolins 
CHAMEDAPHNE. ide Ruſcus 


CHAMEDRYS, IXa Opus, of Xa, Dwarf, 

and Agbs, an Oak, i. e. Dwarf Oak], Germander. 
The Characters are; 

It bath ſmall thick Leaves, which are laciniated ſi metbat 
like thoſe of the Oak : the Flowers (which are produced at 
the Wings of the Leaves) are labiated: the Stamina or 
T breads ſupply the Place of the Creſt, or Upper-lip : the 
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 Towrn. 
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8 «Wall, H 


The ſecond Sorr grows wild upon moſt dry Banks and £ 


atom: but the firſt is our common Sort in 


C H 


"Beard, or Lower-iy of the Flower, i Gvided into for 
Parts: the middle Segment (which is largeſt) is like 


4 Spoon, and ſometimes divided into two Parts : the- Cup 
of te Fewer > 


Dr. Limes has joined this Genus to the Texcriam. 
The Species are; 
1. CnamMzprys major repens. Cc B. The. greater 
6 
2. CHameaprys minor repens. C. B. The ſmaller 
creeping Germander. 


| EY 1 laciniatis foliis. ob. . Germander 


1. Crartizbiys Hiſeaits texuifelia multiflors. H. R. 
Per. Never e Gama, wn with many 


hers - 

N Cens, | 
5 addy K age 4 pid 
3 


6. we ee ſaCretica, purpareo 175 — 
Germander of as wik a purple Fl wer. 


pearance. 7. Cnau bars multifide ſpinoſa Fs 
When theſe Plants are — th og Prickly fweer-fmelling G G. La e 
thrive, and produce Plenty of into m | cath 2 \ 
Flowers, but otherwiſe rarely produce any in this Coun- > are bid ebene in Garden: the firſ 
v nor will their Leaves be near fo or beautiful: many Parts of England, where it is ga- 
if theſe are kept in a Stove whoſe Heat is not leſs than to the Markets fe medicinal Uſes : 
the temperate Point in Winter, they wall thrive better 
than in a Degree of Hear. 


= 
8 


SITES 
| their Branches hin trailing w the Ground z thercjore | 


a Foot hij 


duce be rea- 


78 N : 
ee 


ee 7 
Fink netimes deſtruRive to 15 


1 — to a 


the Plants are come up, they Nay 
the ſame well-ſhelter'd Border ; and 


ng 0 2 


ſhort time, cover a 
they ſhould be planted at a good Diſtance, 9 
every Spring or Autumn, to prevent their over running 


The ſecond Sort is preſcribed in the laſt College Diſpes- 


* 
which is what the Markets are ſupplied withal 
cond being to be found only in curious Gardens of Plants. 


CHAMEL@EA. 


Vide Cneorum. 


CHAMAMELUM, NN, of Kah, and 


Maple, an Apple; ſo called, becuſe it has the Scent of 
an Apple}, 
Dr. Linus has altered the Name of this Genus to 
Anthemis, which is an old Name for this Genus: but as it 
has been more known by the Moderns under 


this Title of Chamæmelum; and our Engliſs Name of Ca- 
7 


momile 


WY 
gone Ee well e 4 ſhall 


. ee e 
"The Chard Root : the Cup 0 


F the Flower is „ 
moſe, which expand, and —— IE; 


ine many. Looves © the 


| Flowers ave, for the wg . Petals of the 
Flower are. "white, and t * ee 
rut into foe Segments. FR 
The Species are; 
I. CHAMAMELUM e Zaes, fore fimplici 
| 2: B. 2 ſcented creeping ( Camomile. 


CHaME@AMELUM repens odoratiſſimum perenne, E 
e J. B. Sweet · ſcented creeping Camomile, with 
double le Flowers. 


3. Chiu#Mttom oulgare amarum. 7. B. common 5 


bitter Camomile. 


4. CRAMEMELUM fetidum.. C. B. Stinking Camo- | 


m May-weed. 

CHAM AMELUM majus, folio tenuiſſimo, caule * 
E. N. Par. Larger Camomile, with narrow: cut 8 
| and: reddiſh Stalks. * © [7 - 

6. CHAMAMELU lncanthemum Hiſpanicum, 

3 n Chium vernum, folio craſſiori, flore 
magno. T. Cor, Spring thick-kav'd Camoile of Chio, 
a ge 


13 e orjemntale i incanum, folio millefoli. 7. 
Cor. ern Cimomile, with hoary narrow Leaves. 


* HAMEMELUM Luſitanicum latifolium, five — 
ja Te Broad ay d Portugal Camomile 
"HAM 


In AEthiopicum. Januginoſum, fore 
alk Hin. e lopian woolly. Camomile, with a white 
＋ lower. -_ 


> $5, CAAM lun Athiopicum lanuginoſum,  flore 
iuleb. Bberh. Ind. Ethiopian woolly Camomile, with a 
yellow Flower. 


12. CHAMAMELUM orientale, malt, ſoige pinnatis. T. Cor. 
Eaſtern Camomile, with with pennated Leaves. 
arieties of this Plant, which are 


There are ſeveral o 
kepe jn.curious Botanic Gardens; but theſe here mentiqned 
ate the principal Sorts we have at preſent in the ;Engh 


Gafdens. 
of Sore is the cen Camomile ofthe Shops 
only Kind which is pr for Uſe in the 
Sanders this was formerly in great Requeſt for 
Walks; but as it is very ſubject to rot 


22705 


in W 
the Walks planted therewith will have many bare Patches, 
and are thereby rendered very unſightly, it hath her ot 
the Diſuſe of it for, thoſe 
is till wer-. in Phyſic-gardens for Log po Uſe, 
cho“ it grows wild in great Plenty on 
Common or Heaths near 1 _ 
The ſecond Sort is preſerv'd in Gardens for the Va- 
riety of its very double Flowers; but is not ſo good for. 
medicinal Uſes as the common, tho" at preſent it is more 
generally uſ-d; 
There is alſo another Variety of this Plant, which is 
ſometimes found wild ame the common, that hath 
naked Flowers, beng OE? 
leaves. 
Theſe three Sorts are eaſily propagated in a Garden, by 
parting their Roots, and planting them about eight or ten 
Inches diſtant every Way; for are 8 ers, 
eſpecially when planted in a good Soil. The teſt Seaſon 
for this Work is in March: they all thrive beſt in a poor 


The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are common Plants 
in moſt Parts of England, and are rarely preſerv*d in Gar- 
dens, unleſs it be in public Botanic Gardens, to increaſe 
the Number of Varieties. 

The other Sorts, tho Strangers in our Climate, yet will 
do very well, if ſown in the Spring of the Year in an 
open Bed of treſh Earth (except the tenth and eleventh 
Sorts, which are ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be firſt 
rais'd in a moderate Hot- bed, and may afterwards be tranſ- 
planted abroad, where they will flower, and ripen their 
Seeds very well): they are moſt of them Annuals; there- 
| fore ſhould either be ſown evi ry Spting, or their Sceds 


ariſe from ns Spy e l 


tions of Plants; but are 
Uſe or Pleaſure. At 


nge 2 
furt. C. B. Spaniſh Camomile, — 5a} — 


aally when grown pretty thick, whereby 


N FO Wome hin is: 


ſtitute of Petals, or Flower- 


will flower early the ſucceeding Summer, and 
their Seeds bettet than if „e 


which 
hrs; 
Theſe Varieties _ for all curious Cake 


| CHAMEMESPILUS: "ide oY 
' CHAMA®MORUS, | Pite Rubus. | 
CHAMEENERION, * Pide Epilobiurn. 


4 


a CHAMAPITYS. Fide Tectum. 
CHAMERIPHES. vu. Palma 
 CHAMERUBUS. ide Rübe. 
CHAMESYCE. | Vide Tithymalus, | 


err Set « Mountain 
roſe 

Ihe Charafersarey 1 

It bath  tubulous Flawer, confiting ele bs 


ſomewhat like a Funnel; "from whoſe Ge ariſes the Pointal, 
fixed like 4 Nail in the — the Fiban, wich 
afterward becomes an oblong Fruit, divided into foe Cells, 
bie 


. 1. 122K . Torn 
Smooth Mountain-roſe of the 


2. CHAM ®RHODODENDRON villfum, Tourn. 
Hairy Mountain-roſe of the — _ 
- 3- CHAM ARHODODENDRON. . ſerpylifolizes. 
8 of . e, with CEO 
92747 2 
pw Gran arnapcoanonne. Infcus, fore coc- 
cines. Tourn. , Indian Mountain-roſe, d 


5. r A e 
floribus dilute carneis purpureis maculis nn The Ame- 


rican Mountain-roſe, with ever-green Leaves, and fleſh- 
colour'd Flowers ſpotted with 


The firſt, . the 
Alps, as alſo upon ſeyeral Hills in Germany and Auſtria ; 
but are with great Difficulty preſerved in Gardens in this 
Country. The beſt Method to cultivate theſe Plants is, 


may laying 

Branches early in the Spring, which, if duly ated; Bl 
take Root by the following Spring z when thay ſhould be 
ſeparated from the old Plants, and tranſplanted, either into 
Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, or into ſome ſhady moiſt 
Border; where, if they — dry Weather, 
they will thrive, and produce their Flowers; but they 
will not perfect their Seeds in this Country. 

The fourth Sort is very tender ; therefore muſt be 
placed in a warm Stove in the Winter, otherwiſe it will 
not live in this Country. This Kind may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Branches, which will take Root 
in one Year, provided they are duly watered : then they 
may be taken off from the old Plant, and each planted 
into a ſe e ſmall Pot filled with freſh loamy Earth; 
and, if the Pots are placed in a moderate Hot- bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, and the Glaſſes ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, 
until the Plants have taken new Root, it will be a very 


ſafe Method to reſerve them, and will greatl N 
their Growth. 4 y N 


The 


» T 44 HP 
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of this Kind now 
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| The ſecond. Year aſter theſe 


to do every Year after. Theſe Plants may be placed abroad 
in Summer; but they muſt not be taken out of the Stove 
till the Middle of June, and muſt be placed where they 
may be well:defended from ſtrong Winds; otherwiſe they 
will loſe their Leaves in Summer, which will prevent 
in Autumn; for if they remain ſo late as to be pinch'd by 
morni Froſts, they ſeldom ſurvive it; becauſe, when 
the upper Leaves, and tender Shoots, are nipped, the 
Shoots will quickly decay, and the whole Plant be ſoon 
deſtroyed. In Summer theſe Plants require to be plenti- 
fully watered z but in Winter they ſhould not have too 
large Quantities, but muſt be frequently refreſhed. | 
The fifth Sort is a Native of the No Parts of Ame 
rice, and at preſent is very rare in Europe : this Plant has 
large Leaves like thoſe of the Laurel, and uces its 
Flowers in Cluſters at the End of the Shoots, which make 
a fine Appearance during their Continuance; and the 


Leaves continuing all the Year, renders it one of the fineſt 
Shrubs of the: Country.” © EEE 


grow when brought over: 


The Sceds of this Plant rarely | 
procure the Plants from America, 


fo the beſt. Method is to 


will live abroad in the full Ground. There are ſome Plants 
growing in the Gardens of his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, at Whitton, near 'Hounſflow. . 


' CHELIDONIUM- MINUS. ide Ranunculus. 


_ CHELIDONIUM MAJUS, The greater Celandine. 
The Characters a rem hy 2 
The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of two: Leaves, which 
ſoon fall away :. the Flower bath four Leaves, which are 
- mnngy 2 the Ovary in the Baſe of the 
Flower is . ſurrounded by many Stamina, or Threads : . the 
Flowers ſoon fall away, and are ſucceeded by many bivalve 
Pods, which contain | 


great Celandine. 


2. CHELIDONI 


3. Caron majus, foliis & flore minutiffime laci- 
niatis. H. R. Par. Greater Celandine, with 'fine-cut 
Leaves and Flowers. . "Ip Fi 2 
The firſt Sort grows wild upon dry Banks and Walls 
in moſt Parts of Exgland, and is brought to the Markets 
by the Herb- women, who gather it for medicinal Uſe. 
The ſecond Sort hath been found wild in ſome particular 


Places in England, particularly at Wimbleton in Surry: 


this Sort conſtantly retains its Difference when cultivated 
in a Garden, and fown yearly ; the Seeds of this never 
producing any Plants of the common Sort amongſt them. 

The third Sort is only to be found in curious Botanic 
Gardens, where it is preſerved for its Variety. 

Theſe Varieties may all be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, in any Corner of the 
Garden ; where, if ſuffered to caſt their Seeds, they will 
always furniſh a plentiful Stock of young Plants, with- 
out any farther Trouble. 


CHELONE ¶ Xeawm, Gr. a Tortoiſe]. 
The Characters are; 1 

It bath a ſhort green ſquamoſe Calyx : the Flower conſifts 
of one Leaf, which is divided into two Lips : the Galea, 
or Creſt, is ſomewbat like the Head of a Tortoiſe : the 
Beard, or lower Lip, is extended beyond the Creſt, and is 
bifid : the Flower is ſucceeded by a Fruit which is in Shape 
like that of ' the Fox-glove, and is divided into two Cells, 
in which are contained many flat Seeds, that are furbelow'd 
en the Edges. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known 


| in the Engliſh Gardens; which is, 


_ CnzLons Acadienfis, flore allo. Tourn. White · llower- 
ing Chelone of Acadia. 


old Plants, they will produce Flowers, and continue fo of 


which, if planted in a moiſt Soil, and a ſheltered Situation, 


* 


Tho), by the Title of this Plant, it is ſuppoſed a Native 
Acadia only, yet hath it been brought from divers 
Parts of America; and tis very probable may be found 
in moſt Parts of North Amerita, as Virginia, Maryland, 
New England, &c. From the two laſt- mentioned Places 
ſeveral Plants have been ſent to England by ſome curious 
Perſons of thoſe Countries. | | 
This Plant is very hardy, enduring our ſevereſt Cold in 
the open Ground: . it is propagated by parting the Roots 
in the Spring, which increaſe very faſt under the Surface 
of the Earth; therefore it ſhould not be planted amongſt 
other curious Plants or Flowers, leſt, by its ſpreading 
Roots, it ſhould overbear and deſtroy them. It dies to 
the Surface every Winter, and ariſes again the ſucceeding 
Spring, producing its Flowers in Auguſt, and ripens its 
Seeds in October; of which, tho? it ſeems to be perfectly 
good almoſt every Year, yet I could never procure one 


ſingle Plant from all the Seeds I have yet ſown, either of 


my own faving, or any other Engliſh ſaved Seeds. 
CHENOPODIO-MORUS. Vide Blitum. 


CHENOPODIUM, [Y ,U,h˖, Gr. ] Gooſe · foot, 
or Wild Orach. 
The Characters are; | ogy TN 
be Seeds are ſingle and globoſe in ſome Species, but in 
otbers they are compreſſed : the Cup of the Flower is quin- 
quefid, or divided into five Parts: the Leaves grow aller- 
nately upon the Stalks between the Seeds. 
The Species are; OS = 

1. CHExoyopiuM fetidum. Teurn. Stinking Orach. 
2. CHENOPODIUM ini folio villoſo. Tourn. Flax-leav'd 
Orach, commonly called Summer- cypreſs or Belvedere. 
3. CusNorOoDblen ambrofſtoides,. folio finuato. Tourn. 
Cut-leav d Orach, commonly called Oak of Jeruſalem. 
4. CRRNOODIUN ambroficiges Mexicanum. Tourn. 
Mexican Orach, commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 

5. CnExoropium ambroficides Mexicanum fruticoſum. 
Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Mexican Orac. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common upon Dunghils; 
and in Gardens, in moſt Parts of England: it is ſeldom 
cultivated, except in ſome Phyſic-gardens; for the Markets 
in London _ ſupplied with it by the Herb-women, who 

r it wild. 15 15 TT 

. ſecond Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens; 
*tis a beautiful Plant, which is naturally diſpoſed to grow 
very cloſe and thick, and in as regular a id as if cut 
by Art. The Leaves are of a pleaſant Green: and, were 
it not for that, it hath ſo much of the Appearance of a 
Cypreſs-tree, that at ſome Diſtance it might be taken for 
the ſame, by good Judges: the Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn; and, in the Spring, when the Plants are come 
up, they may be planted into Pots of good Earth, and 
kept ſupplied with Water in dry Weather : theſe Pots 
may be intermixed with other Plants to adorn Court-yards, 
Sc. where they will appear very handſome, until their 
Seeds begin to ſwell, and grow heavy, which weigh down 
and diſplace the Branches ; at which time the Pots ſhould 
be removed to ſome abject Part of the Garden, to matu- 
rate their Seeds; which, if permitted to fall upon the 
Ground, will come up the next Spring ; ſo that you need 
be at no more Trouble in propagating theſe Plants, but 
only to tranſplant them where you intend they ſhould 

4 


= The third Sort was formerly uſed in Medicine: but 
altho it ſtill continues in the Catalogue of Simples annex'd 
to the London Diſpenſatory, yet is very ſeldom uſed at pre- 
ſent. - This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Sceds 
in an open Border of good Earth in the Spring, where it 
will perfect irs Seeds in Autumn; which, if permitted to 


ſhed upon the Ground, will ariſe as the former. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts were brought from America, 
where the Seeds are called Worm-ſeed ; I ſuppoſe from 
ſome Quality contained in it, which deſtroys Worms in 
the Body. 1 N . 

The fourth Sort is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
the Spring, as the before · mentioned Sorts, and will per- 
fect its Serd in Autumn; after which, the Plant decays to 
the Ground: but if the Root be preſerved in Shelter under 

8 1 | | an 


two Plants; but they are preſ in Gardens, becauſe of 
8 
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an Hot · bed - frame, it will put forth again in the ſucceed- 


ing Spring; and in moderate Winters this Plant will live 


in the Aw. 


be planted into Pots, that they may be ſheltered in 
very well, being ſfornewhat hardy, tho" they 


ftand in the open Air. There is no great Beauty in theſe 


the ſtrong Smell P 

CHERRY-LAUREL. Vide Padus. 
CHERRY-TREE. Vide Cerafus. 

 CHERVIL. Vide Charefolium. 
CHESTNUT. ide Caſtanea. 
CHIONANTHUS, The Fringe or Snow-drop-tree. 


This Name was given to this Plant by Dr. Linnæus, from 
the Whiteneſs of its Flowers : the Inhabitants of America, 


where this Tree is a Native, call it Snow tree, for 
the ſame Reaſon: and the Duich call it $ i. e. 
Snow, tree, on the fame Account. | | 


The CharaFers are; | 


' The Empalement of the Flower is deeply cut into four 


Segments: tbe Flower is of one Leaf, which is cut to the 


Bottom into four Parts : theſe grow in Bunches: in the Cen- 


tre of the Flower is fituated the Germen, attended by two 
— 
Wee have but one Species of this Plant; wiz. 
CrionanTHus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Snow-drop or 


* * | 

This Shrub is common in South-Carolina, where it 
| by the Side of Rivulets, and ſeldom 1s more than 
ten Feet high : the Leaves are as large as thoſe of the 


Laurel, but are of a much thinner Subſtance: the Flowers 
come out in 1 


hanging on long Branches, and are of 
a pure White, whence the Inhabitants call it Snow- 
_ drop-tree ; and, from the Flowers being cut into narrow 
Segments, they give it the Name of Fringe-tree: after 
the Flowers have fallen away, the Fruit appears, which 


becomes a black Berry, about the Size of Sloes, having 
one hard Seed in = | 
This Tree is now more common in the curious Gar- 


dens in England, than it was a few Years ſince; there 
having been many young Plants raiſed from the Seeds 
which have been brought from America lately: there have 
alſo been ſome Plants propagated by Layers, tho' there 
is great Uncertainty of their takingRoot: and they ſeldom 
get Root in leſs than two Years, nor will they ever take 


Root, unleſs they are well ſupplied with Water in dry 


Weather. 
The beſt Way to obtain good Plants is from the Seeds 
which muſt be procured from” America, tor they never 
have produced any Fruit in this Country : the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots or Tubs of freſh loamy Earth ſoon 
after they arrive, and ſhould be placed to the Sun, where 
they may remain till the Beginning of April, when they 
muſt be removed to a Situation expoſed to the morning 
Sun, and ſcreened from the Sun in the Middle of the 
Day: In dry Weather the Pots muſt be watered, and kept 
clean from Weeds : theſe Secds lie in the Ground a whole 
Tear before the Plants will come up: 3 following 
Winter they ſhould be removed to a warm Situation, ex- 
poſed to the South Sun, and ſcreened from the cold 


—— Winds: and if the Pots are plunged into a moderate Hot- 


bed the Beginning of Merch, it will bring up the Plants 
much ſooner than they will riſe in the open Air; by which 
Means they will get more Strength the firſt Summer, and 
be better able to reſiſt the Cold of the next Winter: while 


theſe Plants are very young, they will be in Danger of ſuf- 


and narrow : in other 


_ CHIVETS are the ſmall Parts at the Roots of Plants, 
by which they are propagated. | 
CHONDRILLA, [of X:y#pes, Gr. a Cartilage}, Gum- 
The CharaZers are; Sano avg; 
It bath a cylindrical Cup to the Flower, which is cut al- 
moſt to the Bottom, in ſeveral Species: the Seeds are oblong 
reſpetts it is like the Lettuce, © 
The Species are; | [riots 
1. CHONDRILLA cerulea alters, cichorei ſylveftris folio, 


C. B. Blue-flower'd Gum-ſuccory. 
2. CHonDRILLA cerules laciniata latifolia. C. B. Blue- 
flower d Gum-ſuccory, with broad cut Leaves. 
2 | | ſuccory, Loref ve 
like the Ruſh. | 
4. CnonDRILLA bier 
Gum-ſuccory, with Hawkweed-leaves. N 
5. Conn LA viminea. C. B. P. Gum: ſuccory 
The firſt Sort is referred to of Lach 
. Linnaeus, who 


3. CHONDRILLA Juncea viſcaſa ervenſis, que 
acii folio, annua. Tours. Annual 
with ſlender Branches. | 


Freer 
0 Fi 


The three firſt Sorts are | 1 | 
very much by their ſpreading Roots, which, if not conſin d, 
will in a ſhort time become very troubleſome Weeds in 
a Garden; as allo, if their Seeds are ſuffered to ripen, hav- 
ing aDown adhering to them, they will be blown all over 
the Garden, and be full as bad Weeds as Sow-thiſtles. ' 


' CHRISTMAS-FLOWER, or black Hellebore. Yide 


CHRISTOPHORIANA [This Herb takes its Name 
of St. Chriſtopher], Herb-Chriſtopher. Dr. Linn.eus has 
altered the Title of this Genus to Aa. 5 i 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which are plac d ar- 
bicularly, and in form of 4 Roſe; in the Centre of 
which ariſes the Ovary, which becomes @ ſoft Fruit «t 
Berry, of an oval Shape, and is fil d with Seeds in a donbit 
row, which, for the moſt part, adbere together. 

The Species are; 5 

1. CHRISTOPHORIANA vulgaris noftras, racemoſa & ro- 

moſa. Mor. Hiſt. Common Herb-Chriſtopher, or Bane- 


2. Cari 


C H 
2. cunnrornon ana Americana ratemoſa, baccis ru- 


uin Mor. Hit. American Herb-Chriſtopher, with red 
Berries. | 


8. lage pedicuts infidentibus. Sarrac. American Herb- 
„wich red Berries growing on long Footſtalks. 
The firft of theſe Sorts is found in divers Places in York- 
ſhire, Camberland, Northumberiand, and other Northern 
Counties of Enpland; but is rarely met with in the Southern 
Parts, unlefs dy | n 
be propagated Seeds, or parting 
ions: it muſt have a ſhady moiſt Situation, where it will 


Ground. 
ſame manner as the for- 


Ap og 


well 
"The are 


CHRYSANTHEMOIDES OSTEOSPERMON. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, ftypurdelencr, Gr. from 
webe, Gold, and d, cg, a Flower; which is to fay, 

Elder Plone), Com-margald. 
The Characters are; ‚ 


It hath an annual Root: the Cup of the Flower is be- 


2. CURYSANTHEMUM 8 Lore albo pleno. 
H. C. The double white Chryſantbemum, or Corn-ma- 


4. CuxySanTHEMUM folio matricarie, flore lateo - 


Ro es 7 w* 9 (9 5 7 


rigold. 3 | | 
the fame Seeds, as alſo the third and fourth Sorts ; there- 
fore theſe four may be deemed as two Sorts ; but ſome mo- 
dern Botaniſts reduce them to one; but, from repeated 
Trials, I never have found, that the Seeds of the white Sort 
have produced yellow Flowers, nor the yellow Sort pro- 
duced the White. * | 

The fifth Sort is accidental, and often has been pro- 
duced by the white and yellow Sorts; and only differs from 
them, in having their Petals tubulous or hollow, like a 
— * the ſame frequently ha in the African Mari- 
gold; but the Seeds of all 
„ ll propagated by thei 

ſe Plants are all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 

the Spring upon a gentle Hot-bed, in order to have them 
early; otherwiſe they will come up as well, if ſown in the 
open Ground: when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds, at about ten Inches 
aſunder every Way, where they may remain until they ſhew 
their Flowers, at which time you may tranſplant all thoſe 
which have double Flowers, either into Pots or Borders, 
to adorn the Pleaſure-garden or Court- yard. The ſingle 
ones may be pull'd up firſt, and caſt away as good for no- 
thing; which will make room for the better taking up 
the double ones, with a large Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
Otherwiſe they will not bear removing when ſo far advanc'd. 
If theſe Plants are ſet in the full Ground, they will grow 
very large; therefore they ſhould be planted only in very 
large Borders, and not too near other Flowers, leſt, by 
their overbearing them, they ſhould be deſtroyed : but 
they are much handſomer when confin'd in Pots, provided 
they are conſtantly watered ; for, by this means, their 
Roots are kept within C | 
grow ſo large, but produce a greater Quantity of Flowers. 
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Cris rornontanA Americana racemoſa, baccis ru- 


TEHT 


ay: the Flowers are radiated; the 


Cn vAA TAU Creficum lum. N. Eft. The it 


e degenerate back to the 


wiſe they will not grow: they 


the Plants ſeldom 1 obſerving, when the Plants have ſned their 
— not 


In ſaving the uld always 
tainly produce a Flowers 
the next Year, half 
double Flowers the 
very beſt Flowers, fome 
—4— avoid this 

ppointment, the better Method n 
gotten both Co- 
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young I! 
inter): in this Place re- 
nd of Ober, 8 | 
a common Hot bed- frame, that they 
ſevere Froſts, which would deftroy 
to take the Glaſſes off every Day, 
very tender, ſo that upon 
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 CHRYSOBALANUS, The Americas or Black Plum. 
The Chara&ers are; Ui 


| 14 frutts _—_ cif 
1. CunvSoBaLanus | purpires. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
TR Mom. —y 5 The 

2. CHRYSOBALANUS frutu ex . rubeſcente. as 
American Plum, of a whitiſh-red Colour. . 

This Genus of Plants is titled by Father Plamier Icaco, 
which is the Indian Name of this Fruit; ſo Dr. Linnews 


other Varieties of the Fruit; but thoſe which are here 
enumerated are all I have yet ſeen growing in the Eg 


Gardens. 
They are voy ne . ſo muſt be conſtantly . 
kept in the Bark in the Stove, otherwiſe they will not 


to keep them from rotting each other, there 
will be a Chance of their growing; but they ſhould 
be ſent over as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe, other- 
muſt alſo be ſown as ſoon 
as poſſible after they arrive, and into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, where, if the Fruit is good, the Plants 
will come up in a Month os Ws eſpeci if 

they are ſown in the Spring or Summer - ſeaſon; but, if 


it is in Autumn or Winter, they may be allowed a longer 


time to vegetate: when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted carefully into a ſmall Halfpeny 
Pot filled with a ſoft loamy Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; and muſt be treated in the fame manner 
as is directed for other tender Plants of the ſame 


ef 


to give them too much Water, eſpecially in 


7 Winter 
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| Empalement, which is ſcaly : 
\ ou Seed, crowned with a Down. 


ing one one of the Fruit, 1 
have not ſeen | A gc nk 
ſtitute of Leaves'four Months, and the Flowers 


generally precede he — that Plant. which ripened 
its Fruit in r had no W it, when the 
—_—— Doll 230% | 
In the Vas nadie che Trees 8 abore cackre 
or fourteen Feet hugh, and are — 1 Leaves 
— or frue Months; and. the Flowers are generally 
produced before the Leaves appear. The Fruit of theſe 
Trees have very little — only a thin Covering over the 
Stone, which is very large. This Fruit has an unpleaſant 
ſweet Taſte; and is reckon'd unwholiome. when eaten in 
Quantity (SD 
RB es e ae 


plant the Cuttings; which, in a ſhort time, will take 


Root, and the following Summer produce Fruit. I have 


. from W in 1785 


| CHRYSOCOMA, Goldylocks. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a compound Flower : the Florets are „ funnel 


| fhap'd,' and divided at their Brim into five Parts, and are 


reich d out beyond the Empalement : on. the Outfide are 
ranged the Hermaphbrodite Flowers, which are tubuloſe and 
reflexced at the Top: theſe are all included in one common 


the Embryo becomes one 


The Species are f 
1. CrrySOCOMA cahcibus lari. Lis. Hort. Cliff. Ger- 
man Goldylocks. 
2. CHRYSOCOMA fruticoſa, foliis ue dor ſo decur- 
rentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. - African ſhrubby Goldylocks. . 
18 CuRVYSOcOMA foliis linearibus ſubtus pilofis, — 
bus ante floreſcentiam reflexis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Zane e with very narrow Leaves, —— 


I. CunVSOcMA foliis lanceolato-linearibus alternis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus corymboſis.. Goldylocks with narrow 
whole Leaves, and Flowers collected in a Sphere. 

Theſe Plants. have been ranged, with ſome others, un- 
der the Title of Coma Aurea; which, being a compound 
Name, Dr. Linnæus has altered to this of Chryſocoma. 
The other Species, which were formerly included in this 
Genus, are referr'd to Santolina. 

The firſt and fourth Sorts are very hardy Plants, and 
will thrive in the open Air; ſo are proper Ornaments for 
the Borders in large Gardens ; eſpecially the fourth Sort, 


which is apt to ſpread its Roots ; whereby it will incom- 


mode the other leis hardy Flowers, when planted near 
them; ſo that in ſmall Gardens it can ſcarce deſerve a 
Place, unleſs the Shoots are taken off from time to time, 
to keep the Plants in due Compaſs : but in large Gardens 
it deſerves a Place for the Continuance of its Flowers. 


This commonly begins flowering in the Middle of July, 
and continues in Flower till October: 


the Stalks ot this 
Plant decay in Winter ; but the Roots abide, and ſhoot 


Out again in the Spring; and it multiplies very faſt by its 


creeping Roots; ſo that the only Culture it requires, is 
to reduce the ſpreading Roots every W inter, to keep the 
Plants in due Bounds; and to dig round them at the ſame 
time, to looſen the Earth. 

The firſt Sort is not ſo apt to ſpread at the Root; there- 
fore may be admitted into ſmall Gardens. This grows 
about two Feet high, bearing many gold-coloured Flow- 
ers on the Extremit: of the Shoots : it begins flowering 
the latter End of Auguſt, and continues until the Froſt 
ſtops its towering. This Sort may be propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots in OZober, when the Flowers are de- 
cayed ; but as this is a flow Method of increaſing this 
Plant, the better way is to cut off the Shoots, when they 
are about fix Inches high; which, if planted in a ſhady 
Border, and duly watered, will have taken Root in two 


+ to remain. 


Soil, not too ſtrong or wet; in which 
the Height | 
— — Flowers; but, 


mina: the Pointal 


where 

Both theſe Plants the Bake, a 3 
. will . 

better, and flower ſtronger, than in a dry ſandy ; tary 

The ſecond and third Sorts are Natives of the Coun- 
wx the Cape of Good Hope ; and are vr {Lang 

ts as the two bcfore-mentioned : yet theſe have 
mained through the Winter in the open Air, in very a0 
Winters; but in ſevere Froſt. chey are deſtroyed ; there. 
fore a Plant or two of each Sart ſhould be ſheltered in 
the Winter, to preſerve the Kinds. Theſe may be caſily 
propagated by Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, 
if they are planted in a ſhady Border, and duly watered ; 
n afterward * »£5 agg 
planted in Pots, and when the Froſt comes.on, Mu Tray 
be ſheltered under a common Frame, where 22 
have as much Air as poſlible in mild Weather, and — 
ſcreened from Froſt: in fuch a Place theſe Plants wil 
thrive much better than in a Green- houſe, m 
apt to draw up weak, for want of Air. 

Theſe Plants will alſo perfect their Seeds in this Coun 
wy; which may be ſown upon a common Bed of Earth 
in April, and in June the lants will come up z which 
may be taken up, and planted into Pots in Auguſt; and 
theſe Seedling plants will often flower the fame 3 
Theſe two Sorts continue a long time in Flower, Eſpecially 


if they are not too managed: Free os 
eak, they will not Flow 3 dor 
eee e 


 CHRYSOPHYLLUM, The Bully-tres 
The Charafers are; 

The Empalement of the e Bhs Fe 
the Flower is of the open bell ſbaped Form, tonjiting of one 
Leaf, and is gbtly indented at the Brim in ten Divi 
five of which are larger than the other : in the Centre'ef 
the Flower is fituated an oval Pointal, attended | by five Sur 
afterward, becomes a fleſhy Fruit, is 
ru pr Boo ty Seeds, . ne * 
warf ſmooth, and the other rough. - 

The Species ate; 3 

1. CHRYSOPHYLLUM felis. ovatis macronatis, 


Lg. parallele Ariatis, Jubtus tomentofis, ab "The 


2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM foliis lanceolatis obtafes, ' ſubtu 
aureis. The Bully-tree, or Bullace-tree. 

3. Cyr ySOPHYLLUM foliis lanceslatis glabris, utringe 
concoloribus. The Sapadilla or Naſeberry-tree. 

This Genus is by Father Plumier titled Cainito; which 
being the Indian Name of the Fruit, Dr. Linn.eus has a- 
tered the Title to this of Chry/ophyllum, from the Leaves 
of the firſt and ſecond Sorts being of a Gold-colour un. 
derneath. 

The firſt Sort is very common in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies, where it is planted for the Fruit; 
which is eſteemed by the Inhabitants, and uſed in their 
Deſſerts. The Underſide of the Leaves of this Tree 5 
covered with a fine ſhining ſilky Down, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful: the Flowers are of a purpliſh Colour, 
and conſiſt of five ſucculent Petals : the Fruit is in _P 
and Size like an Apple ; having a ſmooth Skin : the Pul P 
is pleaſant ; and, if the Fruit be cut tranſverſly, the Cels 
in which the Sceds are lodged repreſent a Star; from 
whepce the Name of Star- apple was given to this Fruit. 
This Sort is by Father Plumier ranged under his Genus 
of Guanabanus ; but as the other Species of that Genu 
has but three Petals to their F lowers, this muſt be ſep 
rated from them. 

The Bully, or Bullace-tree, is very common in all the 
mountainous Parts of Jamaica; as allo in the unculcivated 
Places in many other Parts: this is one of the large 
Trees in the Iſlands: the Wood of this Tree is cut into 
Shingles, for covering of the Houſes; for which Purpoie 
it is greatly eſteem*d. The Fruit of this Tree is very like 
in Shape to our Bullace ; from whence, I ſuppoſe, tht 
Engliſh have given the Name to this Tree, This Fruit 
frequently eaten by the Inhabitants of the Iſlands. | 


"The 
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Sapadilla, illa, or Naſeberry- tree, is now 
3 ra Iſlands in the Veſt- Indies, 
although it is not a Native there; but has been brought 
from the Continent in New Spain, where the Inhabitants 
cultivate theſe Trees for their Fruit. The Spaniards call 
it Neſperia ; i. e. Meſpilus, or Medlar; from when ce the 
Engliſþ have corrupted the Name to Naſeberry. The 
Leaves of this Tree are in Shape like thoſe of the firſt 
Sort; but ae of a ſtronger Conſiſtence, and have no 
Down on their Underſide. The Flowers are ſhaped ſome- 
hat like thoſe of the Lily of the Valley, or the Arbutus. 
The Fruit is in Shape and Colour like a Ruſſet-apple, and 
is very auſtere ; therefore is not eaten until it decays 
(like thoſe of the Medlar), when it is eſteemed a pleaſant 
Fruit. The Fruit, when green, abounds with a milky 
Juice, as do the Leaves alſo. The Trees of this, and alſo 
of the firſt Sort, ſeldom grow very high in their Stems ; 
but they ſend forth great Numbers of lender Branches, 
which extend to a conſiderable Diſtance every Way, and 
hang downward ; whereby they form very large Heads, 
and afford a goodly Shade: the lower Branches often hang 
ſo low, as almoſt to reach the Ground: their uſual Height 
is from thirty to forty Feet. mY 

Theſe Trees, being Natives of the warmeſt Parts of the 
World, cannot be preſerved in this Country, without be- 
ing kept in the warmeſt Stoves z and ſhould always re- 
main in the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, otherwiſe they 
will make but little Progreſs. They are all of them pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured from the 
Dives of their Growth; for I not produce Fruit 

are over in Sand, it 
— : when the — — 
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rive, they muſt be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in ſmall Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and into a good Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark. If the Seeds are good, and the 


Bed in a proper Tem of Warmth, the Plants will 
in five or ſix Weeks; 1 
which, the Plants, with all the Earth, ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the Pots very carefully, and with their 
Roots intire, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh rich Earth, and in 1 
Hor-bed of Tanners Bark; watering ar ing 

until they have taken freſh Root. If the Hot-bed in which 
theſe Plants are plunged, is from time to time ſtirred, and 


SLE SER, 


declines, the Plants will make good Progreſs ; and in 
three or four. Months will be near a Foot high, and may 
then be ſhifted into Pots a ſmall Size larger than thoſe 
they before were in. If theſe Plants are conſtantly kept 
in a warm Bed in the Stove, and ſhifted twice a Year, to 
renew the Earth in the Pots, they will thrive very faſt, 
and put out their Side-branches, ſo as to make an hand- 
ſome Appearance in the Stove, with other curious Plants, 
of the tame Country: for though they do not produce 
either Flowers or Fruit, yet, as they keep their Leaves 
through the Year, which are fo very beautiful, they de- 
ſerve a Place in the Stove, better than moſt other Plants. 
The chief Care they require, is to keep them conſtantiy 
in a proper Degree of Heat, and never to put them into 
too large Pots: and in Winter they ſhould not have too 
much Water: about twice a Week will be often 
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che 


on enough 
to water them; and in the Depth of Winter they ſhould 

Fruit. not have n i 

. ve much at each time. _ : 

5 3 Theſe Trees are frequent] in the Weſt- 


pagated 
Indies, by planting of - icy —— (as I have been in- 
formed by Perſons of Credit); but I have not heard of 
their being propagated in England by that Method. 


CHRYSOSPLENIUM [+pug2owine, of Np⁰ os, 


Gold, and 6274+y, the Spleen; g. d. a Plant, the Flowers 
of which are of a golden Colour, and good againſt Diſ- 
eaſes of the Spleen}, Golden Saxifrage. 

The Characters are | 

It bath a perennial fibroſe Root: the Calyx (or Flower- 
cup) is divided into four Parts: the Flower bath no viſi- 
ble Petals, but hath eight Stamina, or Threads, which ſur- 


a little freſh Tan added to it, to renew the Heat when it 


C I 


Ovary : the Pointal becomes a membranaceous 


round the 
Veſſel, which is forked and bivalve, inclo man 
— Seeds. 4 | IE | 
The Species are; | 
| 1. CHRYSOSPLENIUM foliis amplioribus auriculatis. 
Tourn. Golden Saxifrage, with large ear d Leaves. 

2. CHRYSOSPLENIUM folits pediculis oblongis infidenti- 
bus. Raii Sym. Golden Saxiſrage; with Leaves ſtanding 
on long Footſtalks. 

Theſe two Plants are found growing wild in many 
Parts of England, upon marſhy Soils and Bogs, as allo in 
moiſt ſhady Woods, and are ſeldom propagated in Gar- 
dens; where, if any Perſon have Curioſity to cultivate 
them, they muſt be planted in very moiſt ſhady Placgs, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. 


CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS. vide Cepa. 


CICER, [This Plant is call*d Cicer, of K. uus, Strengthz 
becauſe it is ſaid to ſtrengthen : it is alſo call'd Arietaria, 
becauſe the Sceds of it reſemble the Head of a Ram]: 
Chiches, or Chick-peaſe. | 
Ihe GharaFers are; 1 
It hath @ pea ſbap d (or papilionaceous) Flower, which 
ad 2 by ſhort ſwelling Pods, ſomewhat lite the in- 

ated Blader of 4 Fiſh: the Seeds are jhap'd ſomewhat 
E. R's Head - e — N 
I be Species are; WT 

1. CiczR ſativum, flore candido. C. B. P. Garden 
Chiche., with a white Flower. 

2. Cicis ſativum, ſemine rufo. C. B. Manured Chiches, 
with reddiſh Seeds. | 

3- CiceR ſativum, ſemine nigro. C. B. Manured Chiches, 
with black Sccds. I» Fad 
4. Cices ſativum, 
mine rubro. C. B. | 
Flowers, aud red Seeds, 


There are ſome other Varie 


ble for Goodneſs, and much greater Bearers, 
above double the Quantity upon the ſame Ground: 
in warmer Countries, where our delicate Sorts of P 
ſeldom thrive well, theſe may ſupply their Place; 
perhaps, in thoſe Countries they are much more fruitful 
than with us. 1 | 
The Seeds of theſe Chiches ſhould be fown in March, 
in an open Situation, and upon a warm dry Soil, in Rows 
about two Feet aſunder, and as thick as Peas are uſually 
ſown in the Rows. When the Plants are come 
Ground muſt be hoed, and the Plants earth'd, as is pra- 
Riſed for common Peas, to which this Plant agrees very 
well in its Culture. In June and Fuly it will flower, and 
its Seeds will be ripe in Auguſt and September. : 
The People in France and [taly preſerve them for boil- 
ing in the Winter-ſcaſon, as we do our white and grey Peas, 
to which theſe are ſome what a-kin z but in Spain they are 
much uſed in all their Olio's and Soups, as they are alſo 
in Portugal; in which Countries they are called Gara- 
vances; which may be a common — aber 8 — 
of Legumes; there being two Sorts of the Kidney- 
which are commonly known by that Name in thoſe 
Countries. | | 

The Plants of this Cicer do not climb as the Pea doth, 
but extend their Shoots eighteen Inches each Way from the 
Root; but in England they are not very fruitful, and, on 
that account, are leſs valuable than Peas, were they equally 
good for the Table. pn 

The Seeds are about the Size and Shape of a R unci- 
val Pea; but have a Protuberance on one Side; and it is 
ſuppoſed this Legume Name gave to Cicero; who _ 12 
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Wart or Protuberance upon his Noſe, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling what is upon theſe Seeds. 


CICHORIUM [2:4 wpior, or xiyoptor,” Of xi, I 
find; becauſe it is found every-where in walking; or, as 


others ſay, of xiv, I go, and xwp@-, a Place], Suc- 


cory. | 
0 The Characters are; | 
It is one of the milky Plants, with a plain radiated 
Flower : the Flowers are produced from the Sides of the 
Branches, at the ſetting off of the Branches, upon ſhort 
Footſtalks : the Cup of the Flower is like a contrated Sced- 
veſſel : the Seeds are angular, umbilicated, and in Shape 


- 


lite a Wedge. 
The Species are; | 
1. Cichox Uf latifolium, ffoe Endivia vulgaris. Tourn. 
Common broad-leav*d Endive. | by 


2. Cicuorium anguſtifolium, five Endivia vulgaris. 
Tourn. Common narrow-leav'd Endive. 

3. Cichok run criſpum. Tourn. Curled Endive. 

4. Cicnox ru criſpum anguſtifolium. Boerb. Ind. Nar- 
row-leav'd curled Endive. | 

5. CichoR un fylveſtre, ffoe officinarum. C. B. Wild 


Tbe firſt and ſecond Sorts of Endive are now wholly 
diſuſed in the Kitchen-gardens, as being vaſtly inferior to 
the curled Kinds; which are by much the larger and hand- 
ſomer Heads, and are not ſo bitter to the Taſte as the 
 broad-leav'd Kind. There is alſo another Sort, which is 


naturally white; ſo requires but little blanching, and is © 


very proper for the firſt Sowings 
— "ok any of the other 
Froſt; ſo is unfit for Winter. 7 

The Seaſons for ſowing their Seeds are in May, June, 
and July, at four or five different times; for that which 


but this being much 


is firſt ſown is very ſubject to run to Seed, eſpecially if V 


the Autumn prove warm and dry: but however, it is ne- 
in My, for the rt Cropy e the dv: 
m „for the C 5 in in 5 id- 
* and the laſt Crop, about the Mig- 
dle of Jay. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in an open Si- 
tuation, and a good rich Soil, but not too thick. When 
the Plants are come up, and grown to be about two Inches 
high, they muſt be tranſplanted into another 


a good open 
Spot of Ground, at about ten Inches diſtant every Way; 


obſerving to trim off the Tops of the largeſt Leaves with 
your Knife before you plant them; as allo to water them 
conſtantly every other Evening, until they have taken 
freſh:Root : after which time they will need no other Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, until ttey have fo 
ſpread as almoſt to meet, and cover the Ground. 
Then you ſhould provide a Parcel of ſmall Ofier-twigs 
(or Baſs- mat) to tie up ſome of the largeſt to blanch ; 
which ſhould be done in a dry Afternoon, when there is 
neither Dew nor Rain to moiſten the Leaves in the Middle 
of the Plants, which would occaſion their rotting ſoon 
afrer their being tied up. The manner of doing it is as 
follows; viz. You muſt firſt gather up all the inner 
Leaves o: the Plant, in a regular Order, into one Hand, 
and then take up thoſe on theOutſide that are ſound, pull- 
ing off, and throwing away, all the rotten and d 
Leaves; obſerving to place the outſide Leaves all round 
the middle ones, as near as poſſible to the natural Order of 
their Growth, ſo as not to croſs each other: then having 
got the whole Plant cloſe up in your Hand, tie it up with 
the Twig, Sc. at about two Inches below the Top, very 
Cloſe ; and about a Weck after go over the Plants again, 
and give them another Tie about the Middle of the Plant, 
to prevent the Heart-leaves from burſting out on one Side; 
which they are ſubje& to do, as the Plants grow, if not 
prevented this way. 1 

In doing of this you need only tie up the largeſt Plants 
firſt, and fo go over the Piece once a Week, as the Plants 
increaſe their Growth ; by which means you will continue 
the Crop longer than if they were all tied up at one time: 
for when they are quite blanched, which will be in three 
Weeks or a Month after tying, they will not hold found 
and good above ten Days or a Fortnight, eſpecially if the 
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Sorts, will not bear the 


© 42 
Seaſon wet: therefore it is that I would adviſe to 


ſow at 


warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, 
Froſt: and if theWinter ſhould prove very ſharp, you ſhould 
cover them with ſome Peas-haulm, or ſuch other light 
Covering, which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild 
Weather: theſe Borders ſhould alſo be as dry as poſſible , 


blanch them, yet this is only to 
two firſt Sowings; for after Ofober, when the Nights 


begin to be froſty, thoſe Plants which are ſo far above- 
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Family, a dozen of good Plants will produce enough 
Seeds) and for a large, two dozen or thirty Plants. 


ſhould be done in the Beginning of March, if the Seaſon 


is mild, otherwiſe it may be deferred a Fortnight longer. 
When the Flower-ſtems begin to advance, they ſhould be 
ſupported with a Packthread, which ſhould be faſtened 
to Nails driven into the Pale, or to the Stakes of the 
Hedge, and run along before the Stems, to draw them 
upright cloſe- to the Hedge or Pale ; otherwiſe they will 
be liable to break with the ſtrong Winds. Obſerve alſo 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and about the Beginning 
of July your Seeds will begin to ripen : therefore, as ſoon 
as you find the Seeds are quite ripe, you muſt cut off the 
Stalks, and expoſe them to the Sun upon a coarſe Cloth 


dried, and put up in of Paper, and preſerved for 
Uſe in ſome dry Place. But I yore here contin 2 
not to wait for all the Seeds upon the ſame Plant ; for if 
ſo, all the firſt ripe and beſt of the Seeds will ſcatter and 


be loſt before the other are near ripe; ſo great a Difference 


is there in the Seeds of the fame Plant being ripe. 
The wild Succory (of which there are ſome Varieties in 
the Colour of the Flowers) is ſeldom pr in Gar- 
dens; it growing wild in unfrequented Lanes and Dung- 
hils in divers Parts of England, where the Herb- women 
gather it, * 
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Parſley, that ſome unſkilful Perſons have 
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CUT. 2428 Hollow i 
2 r 
Shepherds uſed to make their Pipes; as Virgil ſings: 


Eft mibi diſperibus ſeptem compa Cicutis 
Fitul—— 


| be- 


Nied 
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CICUTA, Hemlock. 
The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are cut into many minute Segments : the Pe- 

tals of the Flower are hid, beart-ſhaped, and unequal : 


the Flower is ſucceeded by two ſhort chanelled 


The Species are; ; 
1. Cicura major. C. B. Common or Greater Hemlock. 
2. CicuTa minor, petroſelino fimilis. C. B. Leſſer 


Eng 
The firſt Sort grows to a conſiderable Height, and is 
the Sides of dry Banks in many Parts 


chiefly found 
of England : 


This ſecond Sort is of a ſmaller 
uſed it as ſuch L 


will | ſome 
Beds of tranſ- 
= : 
ſerving e taken 
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ig a Spot of 
which you ſhould tranſplant the Plants, placing them in 
Rows at four Feet Diſtance every Way, obſerving to water 
them, until they have taken Root ; after which you muſt 
keep them very clear from Weeds. In Auguſt theſe Plants 
will be fit to tie up, which. muſt be performed in the fol- 
lowing manner ; viz. You ſhould firſt prepare a Parcel 
of Hay-bands 


poſſible, without bruiſing them, 
you mult faſten the Hay-band round them near the Top, 
ſo as to keep them up : then with a Spade you muſt bank 


up the Earth round the Plants, leaving about ten Inches 


Or a Foot of their Tops uncovered ; being careful that the 
Earth dare not ee which 
would endanger their rotting. As the Plants advance. in 
Height, they muſt be earthed up from time to time, in 
the ſame manner as is practiſed for Celery ; by which 
means moſt of the Earth between the Plants will be raiſed 
about them; for if they thrive kindly, they will grow to 
the Height of three Feet and an half, or four Feet; and 


C I 


will, when taken up for Uſe, be near three Feet in Length, 
when trimmed from their outer Leaves. And it is in this 
their Excellency conſiſts; for it is only the tender blanched 
Part which is valuable. | 

Thoſe Chardons which were tranſplanted out in June, 
will be fit for Uſe by September ; but thoſe which 
were later tranſplanted, will not be fit for Uſe until O- 
ber; and ſome of them will continue until the End of 


November, or the Middle of December, provided the Sea- 


ſons be favourable; but in very wet Scaſons, or ſevere 
Froſts, they often rot and ding, 

In order. to ſave Seeds of this Plant, you ſhould pre- 
ſerve ſome of the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous Plants, ob- 
ſerving in ſevere Froſts to cover them lightly with Straw, 
or Peas-haulm ; which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in 
mild Weather, otherwiſe it will endanger the rotting of 
the Plants. In the Spring the Earth ſhould be taken from 
the Plants gradually, that the Stems may advance; and in 
June their Heads will be formed much like a ſmall Ar- 
tichoke, but full of ſharp Thorns: in theſe Heads the 
Seeds are contained, and will be ripe in Auguf. 55 


CINERARIA. Yide Iacobæa. 


CIRCEA ſis ſaid to be ſo called from Circe, the famous 
Inchantreſs, ſaid to have inchanted Uhſſes and his Com- 
ions: Boer baave ſuppoſes it to be fo called, becauſe the 


ruit of this Plant takes hold of Peoples Cloaths, and 


by this means draws them to it, as the Inchantreſs Circe 
was wont to do by her Inchantments], Inchanter's Night- 


The Characters are REM 
I bath a perennial creeping Root: the Leaves, which 
are whole, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of Nightſbade, 
are placed alternately upon the Branches: the Flower conſiſts 


of two Leaves, which reft upon a two-leaved Empalement : 


the Flowers are ſucceeded by u pear-fhaped Fruit, which is 
hurry on the Outfide, and divided into two Cells ; in each 
of which are contained, for the moſt part, two oblong 


1. Cincra Lutetians. Lob. Icon. Inchanter sNightſhade. 


; 2. CIA u. Col. The ſmalleſt Inchanter's 


Nightſbade. | | 
| The firſt of cheſe Plants is very common in moiſt ſhady 
Places, and under Hedges, in moſt Parts of England 


grows in Plenty in the Woods near the Hague, where I 
gathered it, and brought it into England, where it con- 

tinues-to retain its Difference from the common Sort, not- 
withſtanding ſome People | 
They are both great 
Reaſon they ſhould be planted (by thoſe who would 
them for Variety) in ſome abject y Part of the Garden, 
where few other things will grow. E 


CIRCULATION of the Sap. Vide Sap. 
' CIRRI are thoſe fine Strings, or Hairs, by which 


ſome Plants faſten themſelves, in order to their Support, 
as Ivy, Se. : 


CIRSIUM [is fo called of K., a Circle, the far- 
theft or laſt Inteſtine, i. e. the Hemorrboides, or Inflam- 
mation of the Anus ; becauſe it is wont to be uſed to cure 
that Diſtemper], Soft or Gentle-thiſtle ; and by ſome 
Melancholy-thiſtle. 

The Characters are; f | 

It bath Leaves and Flowers very like thoſe of the Thiſtle, 

but the Spines upon the Leaves are ſofter, and the Cup of 

the Flower is def} itute of Spines. h 
The Species are: _ 

1. Cixs1UM Anglicum. Ger. The Engl Soft or 
Gentle-thiſtle. | 

2. CinsroMm Britannicum, Clufii repens. J. B. The 
great Engliſþ Soft, Gentle, or Melancholy-thiſtle. _ 

3. Cixs1UM maximum, aſpodeli radice. C. B. The 
greateſt aſphodel-rooted Gentle · thiſtle. 7 


4. Cix- 
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. CIins1un 2 — notatum. Teurn. The 
white-ſpotted Gentle-thiltle. ; 

5. Cinstun majus, fingulari capitulo magno, forum fta- 
minibus purpureis. C. B. P. Gentle-thiſtle, with a large 
fingle Head, and purple Stamina. 

6. Cinsiuu folirs non hirſulis, floribus compattis. C. B. P. 
Gentle · thiſtle with ſmooth Leaves, and compact Heads. 

Cmstun anguſtifolium/nen laciniatum. C. B. P. Gentle- 

iftle with narrow whole Leaves | 9 55 

8. CSI pratenſe. aſpbodeli radice, latifolium. TInft. 
R. H. Broad-leav'd Gentle-thiſtle, with. an Aſphodel- 


9. Cinsiun bumile anguſtifolinm. Inft. R. H. Low 
narrow · leav d Gentle · thiſtle. 3 

10. Cinstun tuberoſum, capitulis ſquarreſis. Hort. Elh. 
Tuberoſe-rooted Gentle · thiſtle, with rough Heads. 

11. CixsuM [atifolium, capitulis. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd Gentle-thiſtle, with Heads like the Burdock. 

12. Cixs1uMm acantboides montanum, flere flaveſcente. 


nfl. R. H. Mountain Gentle-thiſtle, with Leaves like 


Bear's-breech, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

13. Cixsiun bumile montanum, cynogloſſi folio, polyanthe- 
mum. Raii Syn. Drarf Mountain Genilc-thiftle, with 
an Hound's-tongue-leat, and many Flowers. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in England; and 
the thirteenth is found upon the Mountains in ales; fo 
are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens: the two firſt are very 
apt to ſpread at their Roots, ſo that they are very trouble- 
ſome Weeds where they once get Poſſeſſion: the laſt Sort 
is of humble Growth, and does not ſpread at the Root. 

All the other Sorts (except the tenth) grow in Spain, 


Portugal, and France: but theſe are extreme hardy, Plants; 
fo will grow in any Situation; but not in Places where 


they have too much Wet in Winter: they may be all pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown the Beginning 
of April, in a Bed of common Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, where they are too cloſe, they ſhould 


de thinned, and kept clean from Weeds till the following 


- 
' fo remain. 


| Mot of theſe Sorts require a large Share of room; for 
their Leaves are large, and ſpread very wide; and their 
Stalks will riſe to the Height of four or five Feet, having 
many Branches, which muſt be ſupported with Stakes, 


_ otherwiſe the Wind will break them down, and render 


them unſightly : they may alſo be propagated by parting 
of their Roots in Gale, which muſt be treated as the 
ſeedling Plants. Some of theſe Sorts have been propa- 
gated in Phyſic-gardens for medicinal Uſe, as they were 


ſuppoſed to have Virtue in curing of Madneſs ; but they 


are not fit Ornaments for other Gardens. 
The tenth Sort is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, 
from whence their Seeds have been brought into Europe; 


and many of the Plants have been raiſed in England, 


which are preſerved by the Curious in Botany; but there 


is no great Beauty in the Flowers: the Roots of theſe 


Plants grow as large as a Walnut; the Stzms rife about 
two Feet high, and are garniſhed with Flowers almoſt 


their whole Length; theſe do not perfect their Seeds in 


this Country. 


CISTUS {is fo called from K:77/:, or Klosss, Gr. 
Ivy, becauſe the Antierts believed the Leaves of this 


Plant did reſemble the Ground-ivy ; or becauſe its ſmall 


ſeminal Veiel is incloſed in a Ciſta, or little Cheſt, as it 

were], Rock-roſe. 155 
The Characters are; 

It bath the Appearance of a Tree: the Leaves are pro- 

duced by Pairs oppeſite upon the Branches : the Cup of the 


Flower conhijts of three or five Leaves: the Flower conſiſts 
. of many Leaves, which are expanded in form of a Roſe, 


hating abundance of Stamina or Threads in the Middle : 
from the Centre of the Cup ariſes the Ovary, which is 
rough and hemiſdberical, and becomes a rounαiſb or printed 
Veſſel, conſiſting of many Cells, in which are contained 
many ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are ; ; 

1. CisTvs mas, folio obiongo incano. C. B. The Male 

Ciſtus or Rock roſe, with oblong hoary Leaves. 


* P. Low- ſpreading Female 


Seeds were taken; fo that I believe many 


the Froſt, which may be hurtful to them while young, = 


2. Cnrus mas major, folio rotundiori. C. B. The 

Male Ciftus or R i ; 
3- CisTus mas, folio breviori. C. B. Short-leaved Male 
Ciftus or Rock-roſe. 

4. Cisrus mas, foliis undalatis & criſpis. Town. Male 
Ciſtus or Rock roſe, with waved and curſed Leaves. 

5. Cisrus ladanifera Monſpelienfium. C. B. The gum- 
bearing Ciftus or Rock roſe of Montpelier. - 

6. Cisrus ladanifera Hiſpanica, ſalicis folio, fore N 
dido. Towrn. Spaniſh gum· bearing Citus or Rock- roſe, 
with Willow- leaves, and white Flowers. | | 

7. Cisrus ladanifera Hiſpanica, ſalicis folio, flore albo, 
macula punicante mſignito. Tourn. ' Spaniſh G 
Ciftus or Rock-roſe, with Willow-leaves, and white Flowers 
ſpotted with | n 

8. Cisrus ledon latifoliumCreticum. J. B. Sweet broad 
leav d —— 3 from Crete. N 

9. Cisrus /edox, foliis populi nigra, major. C. B. Large 
ſweet Ciſtus or Rock- roſe, with bla 2 | 

10. Cisrus ledon, foliis populi nigre, minor. C. B. 
Small ſweet Ciftus or Rock- roſe, with black Poplar-leaves. 
11. Cisrus lanadifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Toury. 
Cor. Sweet gum-· bearing Ciſtus or Rock-roſe from Crete, 
with purple Flowers. n eee KEY. 

12. CisTus mas Lufitanica, folio ampliſimo inc ano. Inſt. 
22 Male Portugal Rock- roſe, Nenn 


13. CisTus fæmina, folio ſalvie, elatior, & resis virgis. 
C. B. P. Female Rock-roſe, with Sage-leaves, and the 
14. CisTus femina, folio ſalvie, ſupine bumi- ſpurſa. 
1 


17. Cisrus ledon, foliis roriſmarini biſpidss. - C. B. P. 


Roſmary-leaves. 


] 7. F. 
are many of them about the Bigneſs of a middling Roſe, 
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will have large ſpreading Heads, 
mitted to grow uncut; but if they are eve 
it ſhould be only fo much as to prevent their Heads 
growing too large for their Stems; for whenever this 
pens, they are apt to fall on the Ground, 
bs: 

When theſe Plants are propagated by 
very apt to vary from the original Plan 
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ts 
| of them, 
are enumerated as different Species, are only acci 
Varieties ; but thoſe which are diſtinguiſhed by 
of Male, never produce any of the Female, 


: 


the T 
nor 


2 


the common Ground in March ; 
come up about three Inches high, they ſhould be tran 
lanted either into ſmall Pots, or a Border of good light 
at about ten Inches Diſtance every Way: if they 

are planted into Pots, they ſhould be removed under 3 - 
common Hot-bed-frame in Winter, to defend them from 
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they have token freſh Roots; after 


which time. 


W 


* 
wi ater, until they have taken Root, which will be 


* 
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hen you may 


therewith. From this Plant Cluffus thinks might be 
gathered great Quantities of the Ladanym, which is uſed 
= Maier, Woods in Spain, where he ſaw vaſt 
Quantites of this Shrub grow WY ET T5” 
| Neither this Sort, nor the ſixth, ever perfect their Seeds 


in England, as far as I have obſerved ſo muſt be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, unleſs their Seeds are procured from 


Spain and Portugal, where they abound ; and from whence 
| great Quantities of Seeds have been lately ſent to Eng- 


All the other Sorts, produce Plenty of Seeds, ſo that 
there will be no Neceſſity for propagating thoſe by Cut- 
tings ; becauſe thoſe Plants which come Seeds, will 


de much better: theſe all grow wild in the South of 


France, in Portugal, Spain, and other warm Countries. 
But it is from the eleventh Sort, which Monſieur Tour- 
nefort ſays the Greeks, in the Archipelago, gather this 
ſweet Gum: in the doing of which (Bellonius ſays) they 
make uſe of an Inftrument hy n 
ich they call Ergaſtiri: to this are tied many Thongs 
2 Leather, which chey rub gendy upon 
Bolhes, that produce the Ladanum, that ſo that liquid 
Moiſture may ſtick upon the Thongs: after which t 
_ it off with Knives: this is done in the hotteſt Time 
of the Day; for which Reaſon, the Labour of gathering 
this Ladanum is exceſſive, and almoſt intolerable, ſince 
they are obliged to remain on the Mountains for whole 
Days together, in the very Heat of Summer, or the Dog- 
days: nor is there any Perſon almoſt that will undertake 
this Labour, except the Greek Monks. ; 
Monſieur Tournefort alſo relates the ſame in his Travels; 
where he ſays, That the Shrubs which produce the Lada- 
zum grow upon dry ſandy Hillocks; and that he ob- 


Lada. A Man that is, diligent, willi 


2, you, may tranſplant  : CITREUM K. 
d. freſh light Earth, which | 


C I 


When the Whijis are laden with this Greafs, 


8 an off the Straps, and 
' it up into a Ma of 'Cakes of different Sizes : this 
is what comes: ta Qs under. the Name of iLodanum or 
| gather three 
Day, br: more; which they ſell 
for a Crown on the Spot. This Work is rather un- 
— 1 than laborious; beranſscic muſt be done in the 
| ime of the Day, and in the greateſt Calm. And 
et the pureſt Ladanum is not free from Filth; becauſt 
Days have blown Duſt upon 
8 glewy Subſtance the 
Surfaces of the Leaves, is thereby detained and mixed 
there with. But to add Weight to this Drug, they knead 
it up with a very fine blackich Sand; which 'is- found in 


ch thoſe Parts; as if Nature herſeif was minded to teach 


them how to adulterate this Commodity. It is no eaſy 


thing to diſcover this Cheat, when the Sand has been well 


blended wich the Ladanum : in order to whick you muſt 
chew it for ſome time, to find whether it crackles between 


the Tecth;; and if it doth, you muſt-firt'diflolve'it; and 
hen {train it, in order to purify away what has been added 


0 It; 


pRI1 1-7 
plex, Gr.], The Citron- tret. BY 
The Characters are; l ie | rt: 13 5 
It hath broad fliff Leaves lite tboſe of the Laurel, but 
without any Appendix (as bath the Orange) : the Flowers 


in- confiſt of many Leaves, which expand in form of @ Roſe : Z 


the Cup of the Flower is flender and fleſhy, and is divided 


into five Segments at the Top: the Piſtil of the Flower be- 


comes an oblong, thick, fleſhy Fruit, which is divided into 
2 Cells, is very full of Juice, and contains ſeveral bard 


Dr. Linneus has altered the Title of this Genus to 
Citrus; and has made but one Species of this and the 
Orange, which he diſtinguiſhes from the Lemon (which 
he makes a Species of this Genus) by the Footſtalk of the 
Leaf, having an Appendix ſhaped like an Heart: ſo he de- 
ſtroys all the Varieties of each Kind: but as theſe are 
much eſteemed by Perſons who are curious in theſe Trees, 
I ſhall continue them under their former Genera; for if 
we allow the Fruit to have any diſtinguiſhing Notes, by 
thoſe they may well be kept ſeparates :: 

The Species are; | | po 

. 1. Cirazumt vulgare. Tours. The common or ofdi- | 
nary Citron. | | 24 
2. Ciro dulci medulla. Tourn. The fweet Citron. 
3. Cirx Un mdgno fruftu. Tourn. The large Curon. 
4. CITRIoIDEsS, vulgo Citratum Florentinum, fratu 
magno plerumgue turbinato, lævi ac ſuadi medulla, cortice 
odoratiſſimo, foliis longioribus citro. Hort. Piſſ. Floren- 
tine Cxron, with large ſweet Fruit, of a ſweet - ſmelling 
Rind, and long Leaves. 1 33 
5. CitrroIDEs, ſer Citratum Florentinum, frau mu- 
cronato & recurvo, cortice verrucoſo adoratiſima. Hort. 
Piſſ. Florentine Citron, with a pointed Fruit, which is 
recurved, and a warted ſweet-ſmelling Rind. N 

6. CiTr1oIDEs, ſeu Citratum Flerentinum, frumu mi- 
nori, fere rotunds, acriori medulla,” curtice odoratifſimo. 
Hort. Piſſ. Florentine Citron, with ſmall roundiſh Fruit, 
with a ſharp Taſte, and ſweer-ſmelling Rind. 

7. C1TR1O1DEs, ſex Citratum Horentinum odorati, I 
fruttu prolifero. Hort. Piſſ. Sweet-ſmelling Florentine 
Citron, with Fruit coming out of each other. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, with 
which the Exgliſþ Gardens have been ſupplied from Ge- 
naa, where is the great Nurſery for the ſeveral Parts of 
Europe for this Sort, as alſo Orange and Lemon-trees : | 
and the Gardenery who cultivate them there, are as fond 
of introducing a new Variety to their Collection, as the 


lerved ſeveral Country-fellows in their Shirts and Drawers, Nurſery-men_in England are of a new Pear, Apple, 
that were bruſhing the Shrubs with their Whips; the Straps Peach, Cc. ſo that the Varieties being annually increaſed, 


whereof, by being drawn over the Leaves of the Plant, 
licked up a ſort of odoriferous Balſam ſticking upon the 
Leaves, which he ſuppoſes to be Part of the nutricious 


Juice of the Plant, which exudes zh the Pores of the 
ves, where it remains like a 


ih Dew, in ſhining 
Drops as clear as Turpentine. ; 5 


as are many of our Fruits from Seeds, there is like to be 
no End of the Variety of theſe, nor of the Orange and 
Lemon-trees. | 
The moſt valuable Kind of theſe Fruits is the fifth, 
which is in ſo Eſteem, that the ſingle Fruits are 
fold at Florence for two Shillings each, and are ſent as 
| | Preſents 
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are ſubject to caſt their Fruit. T 

2 in the Houſe = 
carried in again ſooner in the Autumn 
warmer and better defended Situation in 
Summer, though not too much expoſed to the Sun in 


than thoſe. of the Orange, they require a greater 
of Water in the Summer; and in Winter the 
have but little Water at each time, which m 
oftener The Soil ought to be much 
as for the Orange-tree, but not quite ſo ſtrong. 
The common Citron is much the beſt 


be the 
the ſame 


to bud 


a 


t © 
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8 3 


Kind ; which is what none of the other Sorts will do: 
and theſe Stocks, if rightly managed, will be very ſtrong 
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whereas it often happens, when theſe Buds are i 
I ov benny On or remain ti 
ſecond Year before they put out: thoſe that 
the next Spring after budding, are oftentimes ſo 
| hardly to be fit to remain, being incapable to 
ſtrait handſome Stem, which is the great Beauty of 


E. 
f 


: 


Trees. ; 

| CITRUL ; vide Pepe. 

" CLARY ; oi Henninayy @ Sion; 5 
CLAVICLE [Cleviculus, Lat.}, a Claſper or Tendril. 


CLEMATIS [TN, of Kur, a Twig or 
Claſper, &c. becauſe it climbs up Trees with Claſpers, 
like thoſe of Vines. Hence it is alſo called Virgullum 
duftile, Ranunculus obſequoſus ; and alſo Antrogenomene, 
and Flammula, as though producing a Carbuncle : for 
the Leaves being bruiſed, and applied to the Skin, burn 
it into Carbuncles, as it is in the Peſtilence ; and Flam- 
mula, becauſe if one Leaf be cropped in an hot Day in the 
Summer-ſeaſon, and bruiſed, and preſently put to the 
Noſtrils, it will cauſe a Smell and Pain like a Flame]. 

The CharaFers are; „„ 
. Jt hath a perennial fibroſe Rock: the Leaves grow op- 

pofite upon the Stalks : the Flowers, which conſiſt, for the 
moſt part, of four Leaves, placed in form of a Croſs, are 


naked, having no Calyx. In the Centre of the Flower are- 


many hairy Stamina (or Threads), which ſurround the 
Pointal : ths Pointal afterward becomes a Fruit, in which 
the Seeds are gathered, as it 
ending in a kind of Plume. 
The Species are ; | | 

1. CLeMaT1s five flammula ſurrecla alba. C. B. Up- 
right white Climber. x 

2. CLEMATIS cœrulea erefia. C. B. Upright blue 
Climber, 8 


3. CLxMaTis Hiſpanica ſurrefia altera & n. | 


fore albicante. H. R. Par. Low Spaniſh Climber, with 
a whitiſh Flower. 


4. CLeMaTi1s fylveftris latifolia. C. B. Great wild 
Climber, or Travellers Joy. | 
5. CLEMaT1s fylveſtris latifolia, foliis non inciſis. Tourn. 
Great wild Climber, or Travellers Joy, with undivided 
Leaves. 5 | 
6 


*b, 6. CramaTtis 
*»/ Climber, or Travellers Joy, with cut Leaves. 


H. R. Par. 
Flower. | i i219? 


po CLEMATIS cerulee, ore pleno. C. B. Blue Climber, 
with a double Flower, or double Virgi 


10. CLEMATIS pen, rubra. 
ing Climber: © 

flaveſcente, poſterius reflexe. T. Cor. | | 
> e and a reflexed Flower of a greeniſh 


ceis, Bani. Cat. 


— but their Roots are of long Con; 
tinuance, 


were, into a little Head, 


7: CLamaTis: Canadenſis trifolia' dentate, fore allo. 


"Three-leaved Canada Climber, with a white 
8. Canaris cerulea, vel purpurea repens. C. B. Pur. 
ing Climber, or ſingle Virgins-bower, unge. 


„ vulgo. 
Ind. Red creep- 


Climber, 


. Cor. Eaſtern 


| 12. CizMaris purpurea repens, petalis florum-coria- 


Tube itt, ad, and 3d Sorts die to the Surface of the 


ng again in the Spring. The ad and 

uſually S three or four Feet high, 
produce great Quantities of Flowers ; but the iſt Sort is 
of humbler Growth, ſeldom rifing above 18 Inches; but, 
in other reſpects, is very like the 3d. pode 
Theſe Plants: are either by Seeds, or part- 
ing of their Roots; but the former being a tedious Me- 
thod (the Plants ſeldom rifing until the ſecond Year after 
ſowing, and are often two Years more before they flower), 
the latter is practiſed, The beſt Seafon for 
theſe Roots is in OFober or February; either Juſt 


the Spring. s 


Fefore their Branches decay, or before they riſe again in 


Soil be wet, it is better to defer it un- 


Roots multiplied in Eyes, which in one Year cannot be 
. Theſe Plants are extreme hard, enduring the Cold of 
our ſevereſt Winters in the open Air, and are very pro- 
per Ornaments for large Gardens, cither to be. planted in 
large Borders, or intermix'd with other hardy Flower- 
roots in Quarters of flowering Shrubs ; where, by being 

promiſcuouſly in little open Places, they fill up 
thoſe ſmall Vacancies, and are agreeable e They 
begin to flower about the Beginning of June, and often 
continue to produce freſh Flowers until September; which 
renders them valuable, eſpecially ſince they require \-þ 
little Care in their Culture; for their Roots may be ſut- 
ſer d to remain ſeveral Years undifturb'd, if we do not 


23 which will not in the leaſt prejudice 


The 4th and 5th Sorts are found wild in moſt Parts of 


- England, eſpecially the 4th, which grows upon the Sides 


of Banks, under Hedges, and extends its trailing Branches 
over the Trees and Shrubs that are near it. This Plant 
in -the Autumn is y cover'd with Seeds, which 
are collected into little Heads, each of which having, as 
it were, a rough Plume faſten'd to it, hath occaſion'd the 
Country-people to give it the Name of Old Man's 
Beard. The 5th Sort, being no more than an accidental 
Variety of the 4th, is often found intermix d therewith. 
The Country-people make uſe of the Branches of this 
Plant for binding up Fagots : their Branches being very 
and pliable, are very proper for this I" 
The 6th Sort is an Ever-green ; and al it bes 
Native of a warm Country, yet I find is hardy enough to 
2 the Cold of our Climate in the open Air. This. 
commonly uces vaſt Quantities of 2 
iſn- yellow Roder in the Bech of Winter — 4 it 
is not retarded by very ſevere Weather); ſor nm; 


on the Ground. 


arriv'd at 8 
d the ſeveral Places where they are to remain. 


mn 


i, together with the Beauty of i verdant gieed [ave 
1 it deſerves a Place in every good Garden : 
but as the Branches of this Sort extend to a conſiderable 
Diſtance; it ſhould have a Wall or Pale, to which they 
muſt be faſtened to ſupport them, otherwiſe they will ne 


The 7th Sort is very like the 4th; which i our com- 
mon Sort; from which it only differs in having but three 
Lobes to each Leaf, whereas ours have five or more. 

The 8th and 1oth Softs are the moſt common in Spain 


and Fay ; from whence they were brought into England, 


now * in the Nurſery-gardens for Sale, 
gle and Double Vn las- Buer The 


received Seeds of this Plant, which have grown with me 


ing ſmaller : theſe are plated alretiiarely | 


CLETHRA. 
The CharaFers are; "Yb; 

: The Empalement of the Flower confifts of f oval con- 
thve Leaves : the Flower bath alſo fue oblong — 
which extend beyond the Empalement : the Ponbtal is fituat 
in the Centre of the Flower, having a trifid Stigma, and 
rs attended by ten Stamina, which are ſtretched beyond the 
Flower, and are covered with Suminits + the Pointal af- 
terward becomes @ roundiſh Fruit, opening in three Cells, 
and filled with ſmall an Seeds | 


We have but vne' dort of this Shrub z bis. 
CteTura. Fler. Virg. RAR 
This Shrub is figured by Dr. Plutenet, under the Title 

of Alnifolis Americans ſerrata, floribus pentapetalis albi; 
in ſpicam difpoſitis. Tab. 115. fol. f. It is alſo well figured 
in Mr. Cateſtys Hiſtory of Carolina. 


This Shrub is a Native of Virginia and Caroline, where 


ſt grows in moiſt Places, and near the Sides of Rivulets; 


riſing to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet: the 
Leaves are in Shape like thoſe of the Alder-tree ; but are 
the Brariches: 

the Flowers are pre at the Extremity of the Branches, 
in cloſe Spikes: they are compoſed of five Leaves, are 
white, full of Stamina: theſe are produced in Fuly. 
This is hardy enough to bear the open Air of Exg- 

land, and is one of the moſt beautiful Shrubs at the Sea- 
fon of its flowering z which is very little later than in its 


gth; native Country, being commonly in Flower here by the 


bei 
Even 


ery well, 
n 


making theſe Layers is | of Oober; 
when the Plants have done ſhooting ; which if rightly 
performed, the Layers will have taken good Root by that 
time Twelve-month, and may then be remov d to the 
Places where they are deſign'd to remain; or into a Nur- 
ſery· bed, where they may grow a Year or two; but when 
ved to the Places where they are to ſtand, 
you muſt obſerve to 1 Mulch upon the Surface 


gently in dry Weather. In two Years after planting they 
will I. ſtrong Shoots, which ſhould be 


bat 
c 2 n 
lown either as ſoon as ripe, or very in the S 
in a Bed of freſh light Earth, or in Pots or 


: 
S. 
28 5 


S 
77 


fore they appear, eſpeciall if they | 
tumn. When the Plants come up, they muſt be 
fully clean'd from Weeds z and in very dry Weather 
quently water*d ; and in the ſucceeding Spring 
be tranſplanted out into_Nurſery-beds, where they may 
reman two Years longer; by which time will have 
to flower, and may then 


75 


: 
L 


> thrive as 


dots, and to water them 


latter End of Jap: and as che Spikes of Flowers are pro- 
duced upon moſt of the Shoots, the whble Shrub appears 


„covered with Flowers. This muſt have a moiſt Situation, 
h. otherwiſe it will not thrive; and if it is ſheltered by other 


Trees, at a little Diſtance; it will thrive the better. It is 


D n two Years 
ore they get Root, is hl; he por t, e ce | 
in England. The fineſt Shrubs of this Kind, which I 
Have yet ſeen, are in the curious Gardens of his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, at Whitton near Hounſlow, where they 
as in their native Country. Theſe do not 
fect their Seeds in this Country; and the Seeds which 
been brought from America, have very rately ſuc- 
ceeded ; light and chaffy; they ſoon loſe their grow- 
ing Quality: but if the Shrub can be once propagated, fo 
as to e plenty in England, it will be an additional 
Beauty to the Gardens, as it flowers at a Seaſon when few 
other Sorts are in Beauty. & 4 


CLIFFORTIA. | LY I BOY; 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Dr. 
Linn aus, in Honour to Mr: George Clifford of Anſter- 
dum; a great Collector of Plants, and a Patron of Bota- 
niſts; who has printed a Folio Book of the Plants in his 
Garden; with ſeveral -Plates, exhibiting the Fi- 
gures of many of the moſt cutious Plants. We have no 
Engliſh Name for it. wn RT > e 
The Characters are; | . | 
It is Male and Feniale in different Plants : the Flowers 
of the Male Plants have a three-leav'd Empalement, 
nb Petals : tht Stamina, which are very numerous, oc 
the whole nt : the Female Flowers have no Petals, 
but a three-leav'd Empalement ; in the Middle of which 
the Pointal is fituated, ſupporting two Styles, and after- 
ward becomes an oblong Capſule, opening in two Cells, each 
having a fingle taper Setd. — 
The Species are; 2 
x. Crir ron ria foliis dentatis, mas. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Male Cliffortia, with indented Leaves. This Plant has 
been known by the Title of Camphorata Capenffs, eryngii 


folio : as alſo that of Arbuſcula Afra, folio ilicis, caulem 


amplexo, rigid. | ; 8 
2. Cutrron iA foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, frmina. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Female Cliffortia, with intire Leaves. 

3. CrirrokriA foliis linearibus pilofis, femina. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Female Cliffortia, with narrow hairy Leaves. 

4. Ciirron TIA foliis ternatis, foliolo intermedio triden- 
tato. Flor. Leyd. Thiree-leav'd Cliffortia, with the mid- 
dle Leaf divided into three Parts. 

The firit Sort has been long an Inhabitant in ſeveral 
curious Gardens in England. This Plant is a — 
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C L 
the Cape of Good Hope, where alſo r 
Sorts are ſuppoſed to grow : — — 
rare in England : they are all of them preſerved. 
houſes in Winter, and placed 
other Exotic Plants of the fame Country, and 


Bib 


Variety when they are intermined. The firſt 
Sort is ſo hardy as to live in the open Air in very mild 
Winters, when it has been planted in a warm Border, near 
' a Wall: but in ſevere Froſt they ate deſtroyed ; therefore 


ſome Plants ſhould be houſed in Winter, to preſerve the 
Kinds. This Sort will grow to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, if the Branches are trained up to Stakes; otherwiſe 


they will fall to. the Ground, and appear unſightly : for 


the Branches are io fleader 42. not. to be. able to fuppert | 


themſclves. The Leaves of this Sort cloſely embrace-the 
Stalks, and are indented on their Edges, which end in 
ſharp Points. Theſe Leaves continue green all the Year; 
in which the Beauty of the Plant conſiſts, for the Flow- 
ers have no 


ty. 
| This may be eably propagated by Curtings, during any | 
of the Summer-months. They may be planted in a ſhady 


Border, and ſupplied with Water in dry Weather; and 
ner wild hve wn. and may after- 

ward be taken up and potted, or planted in a warm Bor- 
der, where they are to remain. Thoſe which are planted 
in Pots, muſt be houſed at the fame time when Myrtles, 
and other hardy Green-houſe Plants, are put into the 
Houſe ; and ſhould be placed where they may have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for they only 
want Protection in ſevere froſty Weather. 

„ wr os 


= be N — down their tender Branches 
May May; which 1 will have taken Root 
by the Middle of September ; when they may be taken 
off, and each planted into a ſeparate 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken new 
oot : after which they may be placed in a ſheltered Si- 
twation, until they are removed inp, the Gitea-haule, 


| CLIMATE [of | THOR Gr. an Inclination}, is 1 3 


Part of the Surface of the Earth bounded by two Circles 


parallel to the Equator; ſo that the longeſt Day in that 


Parallel, neareſt to the Pole, exceeds the longeſt Day in 
that Parallel neareſt to the Equator by ſome certain Space 
of Time, viz. half an Hour, till you come to Places 
ſituate nearly under the Arctic Circle; and a whole Hour, 
or even ſeveral Days, when you go beyond i it. 

The antient Greek Geographers reckon' d only ſeven 
Climates from the Equator — the North Pole, and 


denominated them from ſome noted Place, through which 


the middle Parallel of the Climate paſs'd : but the Mo- 
derns reckon up twenty-four. 


The Beginning of the Climate is the parallel Circle, 
wherein the Day is the ſhorteſt. | 

The End of the Climate is that wherein the Day is the 
longeſt. 
The Climates therefore are reckon'd from the Equator 


to the Pole; and are fo many Bands or Zones, terminated 


by Lines parallel to the Equator ; tho? in Strictneſs there 
are ſcveral Climates in the Breadth of one Zone. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in 
that the longeſt Day in Summer is longer or ſhorter by 
half an Hour in the one Place than the other. 

As the Climates commence from the Equator, the firſt 
Climate at its Beginning has its longeſt Day preciſely twelve 
Hours long; at its End twelve Hours and an half: the 
ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve 
Hours and an half, ends at thirteen Hours: and ſo of the 


reſt, as far as the Polar Circles. 


Here what Geographers call Hour-Climates terminate, 
and Month-Climates commence. 


As an Hour - Climate is a Space compriſed between two 
Parallels of the Equator, in the firſt of which the longeſt 
Day exceeds that in the latter by half an Hour; ſo the 
Month-Chmate is a Space between two Circles parallel to 
the Polar Circles, whoſe longeſt Day is longer or ſhorter 


5 that of its contiguous one by a 3 or thirty 
ys. 


abroad in Summer, with | 


three Segments: 


5 y be treated in the ſame manner; 
but theſe d fs. exfly take Root from Cuttings ;. ſo 


Pot; Ad rnd be. 


The Term Climate wit, beſtowed o on a) Cow: 
try or Region differing from another, 8 
the Seaſons, the Quality of the Soil, or eben the 
1 kan ab re oth Lenght 
longeſt Day. 


CLINOPODIUM, — of Kaus a Bed; 


and [13s; Gr. a Foot, as tho' the Feet of a Bed, 


2 to Dioſcorides) the Stalks of _ Plane te. 
the Feet of a Bed], Field- baſil. 
The Characters are: 
I is @ Plant with 4 labjated Flower, n Aon 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is upright, t, round, and generally 
ſlit in to; but the Beard, or under Lip, is divided into 
theſe Flowers are diſpoſed 1 
the Stalks,: and are ſucceeded. by oblong Seeds : | 
Notes ſrould be added, — is cut he 
Parts. 7 & * a 
The Species are; * 
1. CLINOPODIUM origano le 1 ore 
CB. The taller Field-baſil, with a large Flower ts og — 


1 Wor Y 


Baſtard-marjoram. 

2. CrinoropiuM origano pn flore. 3 & B. 
Field - baſil, vith a white Flower reſeimbling Byſtard-mar- 
joram. 


3. ——— arveaſe oon facie. C. B. Wild 
Field-bafil, reſembling Baſil. 


* 0} NN 811 


4. CLI orOoDhUN origano mile bumiling oboe 
aus fell . Lower eld wil. nd Pr 
3 


2 a Auſtriacum. Cluf. Hi 7% Auſtrian 


6. CLinoropium Romanum, majorane 2 Bace. May 
Roman Field - baſil, with a Marjoram- | 
_ CI oO menthe folio, incanum & oder gem, 
Hort. Elth. American Field-baſil, with an m Leaf like 
Mint, ſmelling ſweet. | 

8. CLinoropiuM foliis linearibus acuminatis, capituli 

terminatricibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. American Fi ield-baſil, 
with narrow- pointed Leaves, and the Flowers collected 1 1 
Heads at the Top of the Shoots. 
9. CLinoeopium foliis lanceolatis, capitulis terminatri 
cibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Field-baſil with a ſpear-ſhap'd 
Leaf, and the Flowers collected in Heads on the Top of 
the Branches. 

The firſt Sort grows wild upon dry chalky Hills in di- 
vers Parts of England. The ſecond is a Variety of the 
firſt, from which it only differs in the Colour of the 
Flower. Theſe Sorts abide many Years, and may be pro- 
pagated in a Garden, by either ſowing their Seeds, of 
parting their Roots; the latter of which is the moſt ex- 
peditious Method, as alſo the fureſt Way to preſerve the 
white-flowering Kind in its Colour, becauſe it may returo 
back to the purple Kind, from which it at firſt degenerated. 
Theſe Plants ſhould have a light Soil, and an open Si- 
tuation, in which they will thrive exceedingly. 

The third Sort is alſo found upon very ſtony or gravelly 
Hills in ſeveral Parts of Exgland; but this, being a bien- 
nial Plant, is only propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown ſoon after they are ripe, ro they will 1 
grow: this muſt have a very poor ſtony Soil, in 


it chiefly delights. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, which was brought 

from the Alps: this ſhould be ſown in the Spring 

of the Year, in almoſt any Soil, it being a very good- 
natur'd Plant, and will thrive in any Part of the 2 
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The fifth Sort grows wild in Auſtria; from whenice the 
Seeds have been ſent, which grow very well with us; and 
it is hardy enough to reſiſt our Cold in the open Air, if 
planted in a dry Soil. : * 

The ſixth Sort is a biennial Plant: this is alſo hardy, and 
will thrive in the open Air: the Seeds may be ſown in April 
upon a Bed of light Earth, and the Plants will come up, and 
begin to flower in July; and there will be a Continuation 
of Flowers until the Froſt comes on in Autumn: the Seeds 
of this Sort will ripen in Auguſt and September. 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Natives of 


the Northern Parts of America; from whence their Seeds 


have been brought, and the Plants are in ſome 
curious Gardens, more for Variety than Uſe or Beauty : 
the eighth Sort is commonly called Peny-royal by the In- 
habitants'of America, from the Scent of the whole Plan 


Which is very like that of Peny-royal. 9 


Theſe are all hardy enough to live in the open Air, 
provided they have a ſheltered Situation; and may be | 
either by Seeds, parting their Roots, or by Cut- 

tings, which eaſily take Root in any of the Summer- 


months: they generally decay to the Ground every Win- 


ter, and riſe again the following Spring 


The other Species, which have been ranged in this 


CLITORIA. Yide Ternatea. | 


CLUSIA. The Balfam-tree. 
The Characters are; N 5 
The Empalement of the Flower confiſts of five roundiſb 
concave Leaves, which ſpread open: the Flower bas five 
concave Petals, which expand in form of a Roſe : the 
ariſes the Pointal, ſupporting a g Nec- 
rarum; which is perforated at the Top: in ibis is included 
the Germen, which afterward becomes an oval Fruit, di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts longi 
furrounded with a Pulp, and fixed to an angular Column. 
The Species are | | | , 


a. CLA flore roſes, major, fruttu ſubviridi. Plum. 
Nov. __ Balfam-tree. with a large Roſe-flower, and a 
greeniſh rern: IS 3X: | 

3. CLus1a flore roſeo, minor, frufu flaveſcente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Balſam-tree with a ſmall Roſe-flower, and a 
yellowiſh Fruit. „ 1 
4. CLus1a alia minor, flore albo, frudtu vireſcente. Plum. 


Nev. Gen. Balſam-tree with a ſmall white . „and 


a green Fruit. | 
The firſt and fourth Sorts are 


common in the 


Britiſb Iſlands of America, where they grow to the Height 


of twenty Feet, and ſhoor out many Branches on every 
Side, which are furniſhed with thick round ſucculent 
Leaves placed oppoſite by Pairs: the Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Ends of the Branches, each having a thick 


facculent Cover: theſe Flowers are of different Colours in 
different Plants, ſome being red, others yellow, ſome white, 


and ſome green : after the Flowers are they are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval Fruit, which. are alſo of different Colours 
in different Plants: from every Part of theſe Trees there 
exudes a Sort of Turpentine, which is called in the Me- 


wild Hogs are wounded, repair to theſe Trees, and 
rub their wounded Parts — the Stems of theſe Trees, 
till they have anointed themſelves with this Turpentine, 
which heals their Wounds : the Turpentine of theſe Trees 
is alſo greatly recommended for the Cure of Sciatica's, by 
ſpreading it on a Cloth, and applying it as a Plaiſter to 
the Pan affected. | | 5 W's 
e Plants are at very rare in : there 
were ſome Years ago — Plants in 8 of 
Mr. Parter, near Croyden in Surry; theſe were 
over growing in Tubs of Earth from Barbados, which is 
the beſt Method of procuring them; for the Seeds ſeldom 
ſucceed; and the young Plants grow ſo flowly, as not to 
make any Figure in ſome Years; but in the bringin 
over the Plants, great Care ſhould be had, that they do 
not receive much Wet; for as theſe Plants have very ſuc- 
eulent Stems, Moiſture will cauſe them to rot. 


Water: the beſt time for planting 


longitudinally, having oval Seeds 
Femina. Clutia with Footſtalks to the Leaves, 
| | 1 re Male and Female in different Plants. n 
1. Crusila flore albo, fruftu coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

Balſam- tree with a white Flower, and a ſcarlet Fruit. 


Indies Hog-gum ; becauſe they ſay, that, when any of the 


to be protected 


C. L. 


'Theſe Plants are tender; ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in 


the Stove, otherwiſe 


will not live thro? the Winter in 
England : they 


muſt alſo be watered very ſparingly, eſpe- 


- cially in Winter; for theſe Plants naturally grow in thoſe 


Parts of the Iſlands, where it ſeldom rains; therefore they 
can't bear much Moifture. 


They may be propagated by Cuttings, which muſt be 
laid to dry when they are cut off from the Plants for ten 
Days or a Fortnight, that the wounded Part may be 
healed over, otherwiſe they will rot: when the Cuttings 
are planted, the Pots ſhould be plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, and now- and- then gently refreſhed with 

Cuttings is in 
Fuly, that they may be well rooted before the cold Wea- 
ther comes on in Autumn. In Winter theſe Plants may 
be placed upon Stands in the dry Stove ; but if in Summer 
they are plunged into the Tan-bed, they will make great 
Progreſs, and their Leaves will be large, in which conſiſts 


pro- the great Beauty of theſe Plants. 


. CLUTIA. This Genus of Plants was conſtituted by 
the learned Dr. Boerbaave, Profeſſor of Botany in the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden, in Honour of Augerius Clute, a cu- 
rious Botaniſt. 1 | f 

The Characters are; | Lt” 
It is Male and Female in different Plants: the Flowers 
of the Male have froe beart-ſhaped Petals, which expand: 


_ the Empalement cums of five Leaves, which are concave: 


in the Centre are placed five Stamina, without any P. intal: 
the Female Flowers bave the ſame Strufture as the Male, 
but have no Stamina; and in the Centre is placed the Pointal, 
ſupporting a Style, which is divided at the Top into two or 
three Parts, which are reflex'd : the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a globular Fruit, baving fix Furrows, and is divided 
into three Cells, each incigſing a fingle Seed. | TRIED 
The Species are; 8 e S : 77 
1. Cura foliis petiolatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Meas 


- 
. 


2. CruTia faliis ſeſilibus. Lin. Hort. Gif. Mas & 
Eemina Clutia, with Leaves having no Footftalks. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of Africa, from whence they 
were brought to ſome curious Gardens in Holland, and 
have ſince been communicated to moſt of the curious Gar- 
dens in Europe. The firſt Sort with Female Flowers has 
been long an Inhabitant of ſome curious Gardens in Eng- 
; but that with Male Flowers. I have lately received, 
many other rare Plants, from my learned Friend 
er, F. R. S. of Zirkzee in Holland. | 
ond Sort has alſo been ſome Years in the Engliſs 
Gardens, and was ranged in the Genus of Alaternoides, 
under which Title it has been well figured by Dr. Com- 
melin in the Hortus Amftelodamenfis; but we have not the 
is in England at preſent: as far as I have 
learn, that which is in the Engl Gardens is 


ated by Cuttings during 
y. : if the Cuttings are planted 
in ſmall Pots, and plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, 
and ſhaded from the Heat of rhe Sun in the Middle of 
the Day, they will ſoon take Root, and ſhould then be 
inur d to the open Air, otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak: and afterward theſe Plants may be each put into a 
| te ſmall Pot, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, 
re they may remain until the Middle of O#eober, or 
later, if the Weather continues mild, when they ſhould be 
removed into the Green-houſe, and placed where they may 
have the free Air in mild Weather; fot they only require 
from Froft, therefore require no Warmth 
in Winter; but if the Greenhouſe is ſhut up too cloſe, or 
the Plants are much ſhaded by others, the tender Shoots 
are ſubject to grow mouldy, which deſtroys more of theſe 
Plants 'than the Cold : in Summer they muſt be placed 
abroad, in a ſheltered Situation, with other hardy Exotic 
Plants. | 
As theſe Plants are always green, they make For 


2 
1 
F 


g in the Green houſe during the Winter · ſeaſon, by their 


ferent Leaves ; but their Flowers have no Beauty. 
' n CLYMENUM 
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Plants are fu 


| Roots will be confin'd, and 
produce a greater Quantity of Flowers than it would na- 


CL 
- CLYMENUM [uAvperor, of zuairdw, Gy. to roll, 
becauſe the Branches of this Plant embrace whatever Plants 
grow near them with their Tendrils], Chichling-vetch. 
The Characters are; | 2 
| The Stalks, Flowers, and Fruits of this Plant are like 


thoſe of Lathyrus ; but the Leaves conſiſt of many Conju- 


gations plac'd on a Midrib, which ends in a Tendril. 
The Species are 
1. CLeuexuM Hiſpanicum, flore vario, filiqua plana. 
Tourn. Spaniſh Chichling-vetch, with a variable Flower, 


and a plain Pod. 


2. CLymenum Hiſpanicum, flore vario, filiqua articu- 
lata. Tourn. Spaniſh Chichling- vetch, with a variable 
Flower, and a jointed Pod. : 
3. Ciymanun Bithynicum, filiqua fingulari, fore mi- 


rore. Juſſieun. Bithyman Chichling-vetch, with a ſingle 


Pod,. and ſmaller Flower. . 
4. CI VIE NUN Pariſienſe, flore cruleo. Tourn. Com- 


mon Chichling- vetch, with a blue Flower. 


5. CL yMEN VV Græcum, flore maximo fingulari. T. 
Cor. Greek Chichling-vetch, with a large ſingle Flower. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth Sorts are Annuals, 
and muſt be ſown every Year (as is practiſed for the 
Sweet · pea): if they are ſown in Auguſt, in a warm Bor- 


der, they will ſtand thro* the Winter, and flower early in 


the ſucceeding Spring, by which Method you may bel2 


to obtain good Sceds; whereas thoſe which are ſownſ n 
the Spring are many times deſtroyed by the Rains in Au- 


tumn before their Seeds are perfected. Theſe Plants de- 
light in a dry Soil, and an open Situation; for if they 


are overhung by Trees, &c. they ſeldom come to any 
Perfection. 
Thoſe Plants which were ſown in Autumn, will be- 
in to flower in May, and continue to uce new 
lowers till July; about which time the of their 
early Flowers will be perfected. Their Flowers are in 


Shape like thoſe of the Peaz but being of variable Co- 


Jours, make a pretty V in a Garden; and if the 
fmall Compaſs. The fourth Sort hath a perennial Root, 
which multiplies very faſt, ſoon over-running a Spot of 
Ground, and ſhould therefore be kept in a Pot where the 
the Plant caus'd to 


turally do, if its Roots had full Liberty. 


 CLYPEOLA, Treacle-muſtard. 

The Characters are; 5 

be Empalement of the Flower confifts of four oval con- 
cave Leaves: the Flower hath four Leaves, which are 


placed in form of @ Croſs : in the Centre of the Flower is 
| ſituated the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, two of theſe 
| being ſhorter than the reſt: the Pointal afterward becomes 
4 fiat round Fruit, ſhaped like a Buckler, baving one or 


two Cells,” in each of which are included one or two flat 


Seeds. 


The Species are; | | 

1. CLyYPEDLA filicalis unilocularibus & monoſpermis. Lin. 
Hort Cliff. The ſmalleſt ſpiked Treacle-muſtard, whoſe 
Pods have one Cell, including a ſingle Seed. 

2. CLyPEOLA filiculis bilocularibus tetraſpermis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Treacle-muſtard, whoſe Pods have two 
Cells, and contain four Seeds. | 

3. CLYPEOLA filiculis unilocularibus echinatis. Eaſtern 
Treacle-muitard, whoſe Pods have one Cell, and are 
prickly. | 5 

This Genus of Plants was named Jontblaſpi by Fabius 
Columna, and the ſame was continued by Dr. Tournefort, 
and other later Writers on Botany before Dr. Linneus, who 
has altered the Name to this of Clypeola, the other Name 
being a Compound. | 

Ihe ſecond Sort was by Dr. Tournefort ranged with the 
Alyſſon or Madwort; but agreeing in the Characters of 


its Flower with the firſt, Dr. Linneus has removed it hi- 


ther, tho? it differs in the Fructification from it. 

All theſe are low annual Plants, whoſe Branches trail 
on the Ground; therefore make but little Figure in a Gar- 
den: theſe Seeds may be ſown on a Bed of common 
Earth, either in the Spring or Autumn: thoſe which are 


7 4 


to à roundiſp dry Berry, baving three Cells, each 
a fingle Seed. 


ith Sticks, they may be kept in a 


_ Flowers. | 


ſown in Autumn will grow much larger, and their 
Seeds more ſurely than the Spring-plants ; if their 


Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the will come up, 
and require no other Care but to be kept clear from 


CNEORUM, Widow-wail. 
The CharaZers are; | | 
The Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, and divided into 
three Parts and Remains: the-Flower conſiſts of three ob- 
long narrow Petals, which ſoon fall away : in the Centre 
is fituated the Pointal, attended by three Stamina, which 
are ſhorter than the Petals : the Pointal afterward changes 


inclofing_ 


We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Cnzorum. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Widow-wail. 
This Plant was titled Chameles tricoccos by Caſpar 

Baubin, and others; but being a compound Name, Dr. 
Linnæus has altered it to this of Cneorum, which is an 


eople have plan 
where it reſiſts the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


well, and is ſeldom injured but by extreme hard Froſts; 
nor do theſe kill the Plants which grow upon dry, rocky, 
or rubbiſhing Soils, where their Shoots are generally ſhort 
and firm ; but in moiſt rich Ground, where the Shoots are 
more luxuriant, they are ſometimes injured. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown-in Au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe, and then the Plants will 
come up the following Spring; whereas thoſe which are 
not ſown till the Spring, will remain a Year in the Ground, 
and often miſcarry : theſe Seeds may be fown in a Bed of 
common Earth, covering them half an Inch and 
will require no other Care but to keep the Plants clear from 
Weeds the following Summer; and the Autuma follow- 
ing the Plants may be where they are to re- 
main, which ſhould be on a dry Soil, and ſheltered. Situa- 
tion: theſe Plants never riſe above two and an half or three 
Feet high, 


a deep-green Colour, and remain the whole Year; which 
renders this Plant worthy of a Place among other ever- 


CNICUS. | 
The CharaFers ate; = & 127 
It bath floſculous Flowers, conſiſting of many Florets, 
which are muliiid, and ſtand upon the Embryo : the Flo 
reis are inclos'd in @ ſcaly Cup ſurrounded with Leaves. 
The Species are; | 
1. Cnicvs flveſtris birſutior, frve Carduus Benedifius. 
C. B. The Bleſſed - thiſtle, vulgo. 5 
2. Cnicvs atrachlis lutes dictus. H. L. The yellow 
Diſtaff- thiſtle, vulgo. 5 . | 
3. Cxicus perennis ceruleus Tingitanas. H. L. Ta 
gier perennial blue Diſtaff-thiſtle. OBE >. 


4. Cnicus Creticus, atratiylidis folio & facie, flont 
leucopheo. T. Cor. Candia Diſtaff-thiſtle, with whitiſh 


5. Cnicus Hiſpanicus arboreus fetidifſmus. Tours 
Stinking Spaniſh Tree Diftaff-thiſtle. | 

6. Cnicus pratenſis, acanthi folio, flore flaveſcent. 
Tourn. Meadow Diſtaff-thiſtle, with a Bears-breech-leah 
and a yellowiſh Flower. 

7. Cuicus ceraleus bumilis Montis Lupi. H. L. I. 
Low blue Diſtaff-thiſtle of Mount Lupus. 

8. Cn1cvs exiguus, capite cancellato, ſemine tamenteſ® 
Inft. Small Diſtaff-thiſtle, whoſe Head is covered wit 
a netted Hood, and the Seeds are downy. 2 

9. Cnicvs polycephalos caneſcens, aculeis flaveſcentib 
muzitus. Inft. R. H. Many-headed Diſtaff-thiftle, amel 


with yellow Spines. | 


The Bleſſed-thiſtle is cultivated in Gardens for the 
Herb, which is dried and ed for medicinal Uſes 


preſerv 
but of late Years it hath been in lefs Uſe than fore 


Aer 


Y 40) ICY I 


> 


_- 


r LY 


in a moiſt Place 


land; ſo are increaſed 


C O 


for which Reaſon there is but little of it. now . 
tho it ia by ſome eminent Phyſicians held in great Re- 


24 * 4: 0 
3 | 


are 
Bundles, and hung up Strings 
in Rows, ſo that the Air may paſs freely between them, 
which will prevent” their growing mouldy or rotting, 


which they are very ſubject to, if laid too cloſe, or kept 
I ranged in the Catalogue of 


| Simples uſed in Medicine; but at preſent it is wholly re- 


jected: this and the fourth Sort are annual Plants, which 
may be ſown on aBed of common Earth in the Spring, where 
are to remain; for they do not bear tranſplanting 
well: the Plants ſhould be left a Foot and an half aſun- 
der, eſpecially the fgurth; for this will grow four Feet 
high, and ſpread wide: theſe are of the Thiſtle kind; fo 
are ſeldom preſerved but by Botaniſts. 1 
The third and ſeventh Sorts are abiding Plants, and do 
not ramble: the third commonly grows about two Feet 
high; but the ſeventh ſeldom riſes above fix or eight 
Inches: theſe two Sorts ſeldom perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
parting their Roots every third 
Year in Autumn: they ſhould have a dry Soil, and a ſhel- 


| The fifth Sort grows to the Height of eight or nine 


| ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each into a fe 


Tie GxthSortis alſo perennial; but is a tall Plane; and, 
having but little Beauty, rarely is admitted into Gardens: 


— 7 


careful to ſprinkle them frequently with Water; but do 
not let them have too much at each time; for, while they 


re very young, they will be in danger of rotting, if they 


are kept too moiſt. Vou muſt alſo obſerve to admit freſh 
Air to them, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak; which ſhould 
always be carefully prevented, becauſe few Plants which 
are drawn up tender at firſt, will ever after become ſo 


ſtrong and beautiful as thoſe which are brought hardi 


— When the Plants are about two Inches high, they 
8 > a ſeparate Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged inte the Hot- 
bed again. During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; and when their Roots 
have filled the Pots in which they were firſt planted, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and theirRoots ound, 
and then put into Pots a little larger than the former, which 
muſt be filled with light freſh rich Earth, and then 
plunged again into the Hot-bed ; for theſe Plants will 
not live in the open Air in this Country: ſo that when 
they are grown too large to remain under the Glaſſes of 
the 'Hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark- 
ſtove, where they ſhould be placed with the tendereſt 
Exotics, and treated with great Care. This Plant com- 
monly riſes to the Height of five or fix Feet; but, being 
a trailing Plant, muſt be ſupported by a Stake; 
it will trail on the neighbouring Plants in the Stove, and 
myure them. It is ever-green, and the Leaves being of a 
ſhining-green Colour, it makes a pretty Variety amongft 


COAST-MARY. ide Balſawita. 


COCCUS, The Cocoa- 

The Chara&ers are; 7 226 = 7 

There ae Mar and Female Flowers in the ſame Plant: 
arr melded"in one common Sheath or Caver : the 

Male ' Flowers ure divided into "three Parts, having fix 

Stamina # each the Female Flowers are flightly cut into 

three Parts, Daving an oval Pomtal fituated in the Centre, 


nut, or Coen nut. 


We have but one Species of this Plant; vis. 


1 


COA. This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier 
from the Iſland of Cons, which gave Birth to the Prince 
of Phyſicians Hippocrates. We have no Engliſh Name 
for this Plant. | teat 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a globular bell-ſhaped 


in the binder Part of the Flower; which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, compoſed of three membraneous Seed veſſels, 
which are compreſſed, bivalve, and divided into twwo Cells, 
in which are contained oblong winged Seeds. * 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
Coa ſcandens, trigemino  ſubrotundo. Plum. 
Climbing Coa, with a iſh Fruit, which opens into 
This Plant was obſerved by Father Plumier, in the 
French Iſlands in America; and hath been ſince found in 
great Plenty in the Spaniſh Settlements in America, par- 
ticularly about Campeeby, from whence the Seeds have 
been ſent by Mr. Robert Millar, , to ſome cu- 
> — in this Country, who have raiſed ſeveral of 
e Plants, 3-46 £57167 : 


. 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ob- 


tained from the Places where it naturally grows, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into an Hot: bed of 
Tanners Bark: the Plants will begin to appear in three 
Weeks or a Month after ſowing, when you ſhould be 


Ledf, from whoſe Cup ariſes a multifid Pointal, fixed like | 
kh Nat 


Lia. Hort: Gif. The Cocoa - nut- tree. 
This was formerly called Palma Indica Coccifera an- 
Fate but differing in its Characters from the common 
Palm- tree, Dr. Linnæus has conſtituted the Genus under 
this Name of Coccus. | FI 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Tree, which are 
no otherwiſe known than by the Frun, which are fre- 
quently caſt on Shore upon the ſeveral Iſlands of America; 
and ſome of them have been driven fo far as Ireland and 
Scotland, where many of the Nuts have been thrown up 
by the Sea, which have been taken up by ſeveral curious 
Perſons; but the Place of theirGrowrh is not as yet known, 


e Ter — ted by laddng of the N which 
> Tree 19 aiding of EYE 
in fix Weeks or two Months wer planting will come up, 


they are freſh; and thoroughly ripe,” which is 


what ſew f chem are which are brought to England ; for 


always'gather them before they are ripe; that they 
— Ry Gott their Paſſage : ſo that the beſt Way to 
bring the Nuts to Eugland for planting, would be to take 
ſuch of them as are fully ripe, and put them up in dry 
Sand in a Tub, where the Vermin may not come to them; 
and theſe will often ſprout in their Paſſage, which will be 
an Advantage, ' becauſe then they may be immediately 
planted in Pots of Earth, and plunged into the Bark-bed : 
but if the Nuts have not ſprouted in their Paſſage, the beſt 
Method to treat them is, to take off their outward Cover 
to the hard Shell, then to bury them in an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſirving to lay them on one Side, that the 
Moiſture may not enter the Hole at the End of the Nut 
from whence the Sprout is to come, leſt it ſhould be thereby 
rotted: if the Nuts are good, they will begin to ſhoot in 


a Month's 


large angular Nut included in 
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Parts of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; but is ſup 


July, ſoon after they are ripe, in a 


» Month's time, when they ſhould be taken up, and planted 
in Pots filled with good Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark. — | 
Theſe Plants in the warmeſt Iſlands of America make 
conſiderable Progreſs in their Growth z in which Places 


there are ſome Trees of very great Magnitude : but in 
Europe this Plant is of much ſlower Growth, being many 
Years before it advances to any conſiderable Height ; but, 
as the young Leaves of theſe Plants are pretty large, they 
make a good Appearance amongſt other tender Exotic 
Plants, in one or two Years time; ſo are by ſome Perſons 
kept in Stoves for Variety ; tho' we can never hope to ſee 
their Fruit produced in England; for they do not bear, 
until the Trees are grown to a large Sizez and, as they 


vill not live thro? the Winter, unleſs they are preſerved 


in the warmeſt Stoves, theſe are not high enough to 
contain the Plants when grown to a Size for fruiting. 

The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited 
poſed a Na- 
tive of the Maldives, and the deſert Iſlands of the Eaſt- 
Indies: from whence it is ſuppoſed it hath been tranſported 
to all the warm Parts of I. for it is not found in 
any of the inland Parts, nor any-where far diſtant from 
Settlements. It is one of the moſt uſeful Trees to the 
Inhabitants of America, who have many of their common 


Neceſſaties of Life from it. The Bark of the Nut is made 


into Cordage, the Shell of it into Drinking - bowls; the Ker- 
nel of the Nut affords them a wholſome Food, and the 


Milk contained in the Shell a cooling Liquor. The 
| Leaves of the Trees are uſed for thatching their Houſes, 


and are alſo wrought into Baſkets, and moſt other Things 
which are made of Offers in Europe. | 


COCHLEARIA [is ſo call'd of Cochleare, Lat. a f 
Spoon; becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are hollow'd like 
a Spoon], Spoonwort, or Scurvy-grals. 


The Chara#ers are; 


The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are diſpos'd in li 
in form of a Croſs : from the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
| which becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, divided into two | 


Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves 
adbere on both Sides, and are 
Seeds. © 

The Species are; 


1. CochlEARIA folio ſubrotundo. C. B. Scurvy- graſs | 


with a roundiſh „ or common Scurvy- 


2. CochlEARIA folio finuato. C. B. Scurvy-graſs with b 


a ſinuated Leaf, or Sea Scurvy-graſs, vulgo. 

3. COcCHLEARIA minima, ex montibus Wallie. Sher. 
Boerb. Ind. The leaſt Scurvy-graſs, from the Welch 
Mountains. | 


4. Coch xARIA foloo cubitali. Tourn. Horſe-radiſh, 


vulgo. 5 
5. CocHLEARIA Armorica. H. R. Par. Ivy-leav'd 
6. CocHLEARIA Danica procumbens. Mor. Hiſt. Daniſb 
trailing Scurvy-grals. 
7. CochLEARIA altifima, glaſti folio. Inſt. R. H. Tall- 
eſt Scurvy-graſs, with a Leaf of Woad. 
The firſt of theſe Species is propagated in Gardens for 
medicinal Uſes : this is done by owing the Seeds in 
iſt ſhady Spot of 
Ground ; and when the Plants are come up, they thould 
be thinn'd, fo as to be left at about four Inches Diſtance 
each Way. The Plants that are taken out may be tranſ- 
planted into other ſhady Borders, if you have Occaſion 
for them ; otherwiſe they may be hoed out (as is pra- 


ctis'd for Onions, Carrots, c.); and at the ſame time all 


the Weeds may be hoed down, fo as to clear the Plants 
intirely from them, that they may have room to grow 
ſtrong. In the Spring theſe Plants will be fit for Uſe 
and thoſe that are fuffer'd to remain will run up to Seed 
in May, and perfect their Seeds in July. If this Plant is 
ſown in the Spring, the Seeds ſeldom grow well; there- 
fore the beſt time 13 ſoon after they are ripe : the Plants 
rarely live after producing Seeds; fo that it ſhould be ſown 
every Year, to have it for Uſe. 


The Sea Scurvy:graſs is alſo uſed in Medicine; but this, 
| in the ſalt Marſhes in Kent and Eſſex, where the 
Water overflows it almoſt every Tide ; and can rarely 
RRR 

re than one Year : but it being eaſily gather d in the 
Places before-mention'd, the Markets 25 if 
thence by the Herb-women, who make it their Buſineſs 
to gather this Herb. 

The — Welch Scurvy _ is a biennial Plant, and 
may be preſerv d in a Garden, if planted in a ſtrong Soi 
— 5 ſhady Situation. This is preſerv'd in 2 
dens of Plants; but is not of any Uſe in Medicine; tho 
it is by far the warmeſt and moſt pungent of all the Sorts. 
This Plant grows plentifully in Muſcovy, as alſo in Davis's 
Streights. | 

The fifth Sort is ſometimes found wild in : 
this, and the ſeventh Sort, are both low annual Plants; 
which if permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, the Plants will 


from Weeds. a, 88 T3 
The ſeventh Sort is a biennial Plant, which uſually 

about a Foot and an half high. is ma 

by Seeds, as the common Sort; and if 

tumn, will more certainly ſucceed than in the 


this Work is in Ofober or F | 
Lands, and the latter for moiſt. The manner of 
it is as follows: Provide yourſelf with a 


FH 


of Off-ſets, which ſhould have a Bud upon Crowns ; 
but it matters not how ſhort they are: therefore the upper 
Part of the Roots which are taken up for Uſe, ſhould be 


cut off about two Inches long with the Bud to 


T; 


ten Inches deep, in which you ſhould place the Off-ſets 
at about four or five Inches Diſtance each Way, with the 
ith the Mould that was 

to a ſecond Trench 

il the whole 

he Surface 

clear from Weeds, 


Z 
5 
LEE 

Kirk 
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= | 


is planted ought to be very rich, otherwiſe the Roots wi 
make but a ſmall Progreſs. 


CODLIN-TREE. Yide Malus, or Apple wee. 
COFFEE-TREE. Vide Jaſminum. 


COLX, Job's-tears. 
The Charafers are; | 1 1 

It bath Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant: 
the Male Flowers are produced in a looſe Spike, each being 
incloſed in a two-leav'd Huſt, which is prickly : theſe bam 
three flender Stamina, ſupporting oblong four-cornered Sur 
mits : the Female Flowers are generally produced at ile 
Bottom of the Spike of Male Flowers: theſe have @ twe 
leav d prickly Covering; and in the Centre is fituated it 
Pointal, which afterward becomes one naked hard Seed. 

The Species are; | iT 

1. Coix ſeminibus ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Common 
Job's-tears. 1 
2. Coix latiore folio. Broad- leav d Job's-tears. 
3. Coix alliſima, culmo ramoſo. Talleſt Job's-tean 
with a branching Stalk. 
| Theſe are Sorts of Corn which are cultivated in ſome d 
the hot Countries; but are rarely eaten, except in g'# 
Scarcity of other Corn; when the poorer Sort of Peopt 
make a coarſe Sort of Bread with the Flour of this Com. 
In Portugal, and ſome other Roman-Catholic Countries 
the firſt Sort is cultivated for the Seeds; which they ſtring, 


and 


Y 


ſow the Seeds r 
and in May the Plants ſhould be tranſplan 
Border; where, if the Seaſon proves 
perfect their Seeds. g 
The third Sort will grow to the Height 
eight Feet; and the Stems become hard, like the Reed 


— ſeveral 
Spikes of Flowers: but this Sort will not ive in the open 


Job's- tears; but that being a compound Name, Dr. Lin- 
neus has altered it to this of Coix z which was a Name 


 COLCHICUM [is fo call'd from Colchos, a Province 

of the Levant (now call'd Mingrelia; becauſe this Plant 

was formerly very common in that Place]. 
The Characters are; | „ 

I hath @ Flower confiſting of one Leaf; whith is ſpap d 
like a Crocus, rifing from the Root in form of a ſmall Tube, 
and is widened 8 into fix Segments : the Pointal 
riſes from the Bottom of the Flower, ending in ſmall 
| Threads, and turns to an oblong triangular Fruit, divided 

into three Cells, which are full of roundiſb Seeds : it bath 
alſo a ſolid bulbous Root, which is cover d with a mem- 
| The Species are; 
1. CoLcHIcuM commune. C. B. 


— To wes 


ww 


DOES 
2. CoL.curcux Avglicum album. Park. Engliſ white 
Meadow-ſaffron. l „ 55 K 
3. Cor onicum pleno flore. C. B. The double-flow- 


er d Meadow - ſaffron. | 
4. Cor em“ floribus fritillarie inſtar teſſellatis, fo- 
planis. M. H. Meadow- ſaffron with Flowers che- 


bis 
_ quer'd like thoſe of the Fritillaria, and ſmooth Leaves: 

5. CoLcumicum Chionenſe, floribus fritillarie inſtar 
teſſellatis, foliis undulatis. M. H. Meadow-ſaffron with 


inn 


Colchicum Chio. 
6. CoLcuricum latifolium variegatum. C. B. Broad 
9 Meadow-ſaffron. 
7. CoLcyurcuM vernmm Hiſpanicum. C. B. Spring- 
flowering Meadow-ſaffron. 
8. CoLcmicum candidum multiflorum, C. B. Many- 
flower'd white Meadow-faffron. 1 


4 , 5 rn 
ev arts of Eng particularly in Warwickſpire. 
The ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, trom which it only 


differs in the Colour of the Flower. The third Sort alſo 
originally came from the firſt ; but is preſerv'd in Gar- 
dens, for the Doubleneſs of its Flowers. The fourth Sort 
is a Stranger to our Iſland, and is ſuppos'd to have been 
brought from the Levant, with the fifth Sort ; which dif- 
fers from the fourth, in having the 8 
much waved: on the Edges. The Root of one of t 

two Species is thought to be the Hermodactyl of the 
Shops. The ſeventh Sort hath fine broad variegated 
green Leaves, for which it is greatly eſteem'd. The eighth 
Sort is valuable for producing its Flowers early in the 
uns This is by Dr. Linn eur placed with Bulboco- 

nm 


Theſe are all very pretty Varieties for a Flower-garden 
molt of them producing their Flowers in Autumn, when 
few other Plants are in Beauty. The Flowers come up, 
and are blown, ſome time before the green Leaves appear; 


Cold 


chequer'd Flowers, and way'd Leaves, commonly call'd, 


c O 


, and are therefore, by ſome, called Naked Ladies. The 


green Leaves come up in Winter, and in Spring are ex- 
tended to a 4 


great Length: in May the green Leaves be- 


1 ſoon after which time, is the proper Sea- 
to tranſplant their Roots ; for if they are ſuffer d to 
remain in the Ground till Auguſt, they will | 
Fibres ; after which time it will be too late 
them. - The Roots may 


COLD ſignifies ſomething devoid of Heat, or which 
does not contain in it any Particles of Fire; according to 
which Definition, Cold is a mere negative Term. And 
this is to the Sentiments of moſt of our modern 


- Philoſophers, who ſuppoſe Cold to conſiſt in a mere Pri- 


vation or Diminution of Heat. 
Others, much on the ſame Principle, define Cold to be 
that State of the minute Parts of a Body, wherein they 
are agitated more ſlowly and faintly than thoſe of the Or- 
gans of Feeling. And in this Senſe Cold is a mere Term 
of Relation : and hence the ſame Body becomes liable to 
be perceiv d hot or cold, as the Particles of it are in greatet 
or leſſer Degree of Motion than thoſe of the ſenſible 


Heat is ſuppos'd to conſiſt in a particular Motion of the 
Parts of the hot Body : and hence the Nature of Cold, 
which is its Oppoſite, is eaſily deducible for; we find, that 

inguiſhes, ot rather abates Heat. Whence it 
ſeems to follow, that thoſe Bodies are cold, which check 
and reſtrain the Motion of the Particles, wherein Heat con- 


There are three Kinds of Bodies that can do-this ; „ 


either thoſe whoſe Particles are perfectly at Reſt; or thoſe 


whoſe Particles are indeed agitated, but with leſs Violence 
than thoſe of the hot Body to which they are apply d; 
or, laſtly, fuch whoſe Particles have a Motion proper for 
exciting the Senſation of Heat, but move with a different 
Determination, ſo as to retard and change the Motion of 
the Particles of the Organ. 

Hence three different Kinds of Cold, or cold Bodies, do 


The 1ſt, That Cold is common to all hard Bodies; 

which conſiſts in the Reſt of their Parts. | 
The 2d is; that which riſes from plunging any Part of 

the Body in Water; which conſiſts in this, that the Parts 


of our Præcordia, being more briſkly agitated than thoſe 


of the Fluid, communicate Part of their Motion to it. 

The 3d, the Cold felt on the Collection of warm Air 
with a Pan, or in blowing hot Breath out of our Mouth 
with the Lips cloſe ſhut ; which conſiſts in this, that the 
direct Motion of the Particles of Air does, in ſome meaſure, 
change and rebate the Motion and Determination of the 
Parts of the Body : and hence it is, that a cold Body can- 
not cool another without heating itſelf. 

Hence alſo it proceeds, that the more the Parts of a 
frigid Body are at Reſt, the more the Particles of a warm 
Body that is apply'd to heat them, muſt loſe of their Mo- 
tion, and conſequently of their Heat. 

Thus, there being more quieſcent Parts in a Marble 
than in Wood, which is full of Pores and Interſtices, the 
Marble is felt colder than the Wood : and hence alſo we 
may underſtand why Air near Marble, and other denſe 
Bodies, feels ſomewhat colder than in other Places. 

On this Principle the two latter Kinds of Cold appear 
ſomewhat more than Privations : the Particles induci 
the Cold may be eſteem'd real frigorific Corpuſcles ; 
Coldneſs may be deem'd a real Quality, as well as Hot- 
neſs. Theſe Particles do not only check the Agitation of 
thaſe continually diffus'd from the inner Parts of an Ani- 
mal to the outer; but having an elaſtic Power, they bend, 
and hang about the Filaments of the Body, pinch and 

Yy {ſqueeze 
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South - weſt, the Sap being thereby rarefy 


Nature as abſolute Cold; that the moſt ſevere he had 


ſqueeze them; and hence is that acute pungent Senſation 
That Cold is more than a mere Relation ot Compari- 
fon, is evident from its having real and poſitive Effects; 
ſuch as Freezing, Congelation, Condenſation, Rarefa- 


. tion, Burſting, c. 


Dr. Clarke takes Cold to be owing to certain nitrous and 
other ſaline Particles, endued with particular Figures — 
per to produce ſuch Effects. Hence Sal- armoniac, Salt- 
petre, Salt of Urine, and many other volatile and alkali- 
zate Salts, mix d with Water, increaſe its Degree of Cold 
very lenſibly. th 4 enn | ; | 

Hence alſo comes that popular Obſervation, That Cold 
prevents Corruption: which, however, muſt not be ad- 
mitted without an Exception; ſince if an hard 
Body have its Interſtices fill'd with Water, and this be too 
much dilated by freezing, the including Body will be burſt. 
And thus it is that Cold proves deſtructive to the Parts of 


ſome Plants : as it happen'd in the Winter, Anno 1728. 


in ſeveral Trees, whoſe Trunks were much expoſed to the 
d by theWarmth 
of the Sun, which, for ſeveral Days, at the Beginning of 
the ſevere Froſt, ſhone with an uncommon Heat, and the 
Nights coming on to extreme Cold, whereby the rarefy*d 


Sap was ſo ſuddenly condens'd, that the Sap-veſſels could 


not contain it, and thereby burſt off the Bark of many 


Trees almoſt from Top to Bottom; and this chiefly on 


the South-weſt Side of the 'Trees ; as it did of two large 
Occidental Plane-trees in the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea ; 
and ſeveral Pear, and other Fruit-trees, in the Nurſeries of 
Mr. Fran. Hunt at Putney. And thus it is that greatQuan- 
tities of Trees are rendered ſhaken, and the Timber, when 
cut, of little Value; which is generally the Caſe in very 


ſevere Winters. In the hard Froſt of the Year 1739-40. 
in moſt heart-ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite 


there was great Damage done to the Oak-timber in m 


Pafts of England, by the Froſt ing to the Sap- 


veſſels of the Trees; and by freezing the Sap, the Veſſels 
could not contain it, but burſt with 


great Noiſe ; ſo that 

the Woods reſounded with a Noiſe ſomewhat like the break- 

ing down of the Branches of Trees, when they are lop- 
ing. CT 5 

1 Dr. Boerbaave ſays, That there is no ſuch thing in all 


ever known, was in the Year 1728. that then the Water 
would freeze while it ran down his Hand; and yet even 
then the Cold was not ſo complete, but that he could 
make an artificial Cold greater by twelve Degrees. | 
Though much might be ſaid as to the Effects of Cold 
on Plants, I ſhall only conclude with the Obſervation of 
the Rev. Dr. Hales, who, in the Concluſion of his excel- 


lent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, ſays ; 


The conſiderable Quantity of Moiſture, which is per- 


ſpir*d from the Branches of Trees during the cold Winter- 


ſeaſon, plainly ſhews the Reaſon why, in a long Sea- 


ſon of cold North-eaſterly Winds, the Bloſſoms, and ten- 


der young-ſet Fruit and Leaves, are, in the early Spring, 
ſo frequently blaſted, viz. by having the Moiſture exhaled 
faſter than can be ſupply'd from the Trees; for, doubt- 
leſs, Moiſture riſes — from the Root, the colder the 
Seaſon is, though it riſes, in ſome degree, all the Win- 
ter; as is evident, as he ſays, from his ſixteenth Experi- 
ment in the ſaid Book. | | 
And from the ſame Cauſe it is, that the leafy Spires of 
Corn are by theſe cold drying Winds often faded, and 
turn'd yellow; which makes the Huſbandman, on theſe 
Occaſions, wiſh for Snow : which, though it be very cold, 


yet it not only defends the Root from being frozen, but 


alſo ſcreens the Corn from theſe drying Winds, and keeps 
it in a moiſt, florid, ſupple State. 

It ſeems therefore to be a reaſonable Direction, which 
ſome Authors, who write on Agriculture and Gardening, 
give ; viz. During theſe cold drying Winds, when little 
Dew falls, to water the Trees in dry Soils, in the bloffom- 
ing Scaſon, and while the young-ſet Fruit is tender; and 
provided there is no immediate Danger of a Froſt, or 
in cafe of continu'd Froſt, to take care to cover the 
Trees well, and at the fame time to ſprinkle them with 
Water; which is imitating Nature's Method of watering 
every Part, 

6 


ever hath a mind to cultivate any of theſe Plants, mult 


C 


ſloping Shelters over Wall- trees, he ſays; I have 
'when are ſo broad 


muſt needs be of excellent Ute to prevent the almoſt total 
Deſtruction occaſion'd by the Freezing of the tender Parts 
of Vegetables, when they are full-ſaturate with Moiſture. 


* 


COLOCASIA. Vide Aram. © 


_ COLLINSONIA. 
It hath « labiaed Flower of ove Leof, having «gli 
bath # labiated Flower of one Leaf, having a cylin 
drical ay kr = * - — Ven . — 
cut into arts, idle Segment being cut into 
hairy Segments, which are — — 
Tube : in the Middle of the Flower are fituated two long 
Stamina, which are ereft : the Pointal, which is fituated 
in the Empalement, ſupports @ long Stylus, which is broad 
and inclined : when the Flower is paſt, there appear the 
— of four Seeds, but ſeldom above two of them 
on Sofas. -. lt bh nM REES 
This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Dillenius, who was 
Profeſſor of Botany at Oxford, in Honour to Mr. Peter Cal. 
linſon, F. R. S. who introduced this Plant, among many 
others, from North America. We have no Exyhif Name 
for this Plant, and at preſent but one Species; vx. 
CoLLinsonTa foliis cordatis oppaſtis. Collinſonia with 


This Plant was ht from Maryland, where it $ 
wild; aa 
the Sides of Ditches, and in low moiſt Grounds, where 
n but in 
England it ſeldom grows above three Feet high ; and un- 
leſs it is planted in a moiſt warm Situation, or in dry Wea- 
ther is duly watered, it rarely flowers well ; therefore 
People keep the Plants in large Pots, for the more con- 
venient watering them: but theſe Plants ſeldom produce 
e 

round, are conſtantly watered, will ripen Seeds v 
well in good Seaſons. N 55 25 

This Plant may be eaſily propagated by parting of the 
Roots in October. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted at three 
Feet Diſtance ; for their Roots require much Nouriſh- 


ment, otherwiſe they will not thrive. This Plant will live 


in the open Ground, if it is planted in a ſhelter'd Situ- 
ation. ” e 


COLOCYNTHIS [Keoaoxulis, of xoidizy ava, 
it moves the Belly; or of x2Aov xuywr, Dogs-meat, by 
way of Irony, becauſe of the great Bitterneſs}, Coe 
quintida, or Bitter-gourd. 15 
The Characters are; 7 

It is in all reſpects lite the Gourd, excepting the Leaves 
of this Plant being deeply jagged, and the Fruit being er- 
ceſfroely bitter, and not eatable. ys 

The Species are ; : o_ 

1. CoLocynras fruftu rotundo, major. C. B. The 
greater Coloquintida, with a round Fruit. | 

2. CoLocynTHIS fru aurantio fimili. Tourn. Co- 
loquintida with a Fruit reſembling an Orange. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are very common in divers Parts of the Eat and . 
Indies ; but as few of them come to any Maturity with 
us, I ſhall paſs them over, with only obſerving, that who- 


ſow them upon an Hot-bed, and m: them as is di- 

rected for raiſing early Cucumbers ; to which I ſhall refer 

the Reader. | ; 
COLUMBINE. Vide Aquilegia. 


COLUMNEA.. This Plant hath no Eng! 1 


C 0 306 


the Name is given in Hanotir to the famous Botaniſt Fe- Levant; from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
bius Columna, a Noblemari of Rome, who has — Shinn: «a Paris, and the Seeds have ſince been commu- 
ſome valuable Books of Botany. | nicated to the Gardens in ſeveral Parts of Europe ; and in 
The Characters are: | _ Englaxd is now become commonuin ſeveral Nurſeries near 
I bath 6 perſouated Flower of one Leaf, whoſe upper 1 
is forked and bollow : the under Lig is is divided 1 This Sort does not grow quite ſo; tall as the common; 
1 ————ů — but makes a more regular Shrub than that. The Flowers 
which aftefward turns to a ſoft globular Berry, on of this Sort are of a duſky-redColour, ſpotted with Yellow ; 
into two Cells, oy e e fo it makes a very Bere Variety, and is as hardy as de 
The Species are; +.” Cothmon Sort; therefore may be propagated by Seeds in 
1. Cot unn a fande, deren fre, He ab. the fame manner 
Plum. N. G. Climbing Columnea, with a ſcarlet Flower, rl ſo will not live thro' the 
and a white Fruit. | Winders (whit they are ferere) in the open Air in Eng- 
2. Column a fre, fore laſers, ful alk lend; but in mild Winters, if they are planted-in a dry 
Plum. N. G. Climbing Columnea, with a yellowiſh Soil, and a warm Situation, they will thrive very well; 
Flower, and a white Fruit. and thoſe Plants which live abroad; will flower much 
That Pines we Nadhved of the wenn Sick of div- ſtron than thoſe which 
rica ; ſo are too tender to live in England, unleſs they are py ah) gp em rae for theſe Plants require | 
preſerved in the Stove. | They are propagated by Seeds, - 
which muſt be ſown in a good Hot- bed; and when the lenty : there- 
— Pans, waited is toe fa way as 1 og otegl eng; Agee 
Dinas; which are 0 in the Bark- muſt be placed as near the Windows as poſlible, that they 


Autumn proves favourable, .they will ripen their Seeds 


CY pp . ow 


The Chara#ers are; upon a moderate Hot- bed in the Spring, whereby they 


2 e e . it ſhould always be done 


k Seeds. while they are young; for they do not bear removing well 
”s The Species are; N 9 This Sort will ſometimes live in the 
y I. CoLuTza veficaria. C. B. Bladder-ſena. open Air for three or four Years, when they ſtand in a 
— 2. Col ur EA veficaria, veficulis rubentibus. J. B. Blad- well - ſheltered Situation; and theſe will grow to have large 
_ der-ſena with reddiſh-coloured Pods. | Heads, and make a very fine Appearance when they are 
_- 3. Col urEA Orientalis, flore ſanguinei coloris, lutea in Flower; they will alſo continue much longer in Beauty 
wr macula notato. T.Cor. Eaſtern Bladder-ſena, with blood- than thoſe Plants which are treatzd more ws by 
ny coloured Flowers ſpotted with yellow. 1 The fifth Sort is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom 
of 4. Col urzgA Atbiopica, flore pbeniceo, folio Barhe- more than a Foot and an half in Height: the 
ol Jovis. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder-ſena, with ſcarlet Flowers being ſmall, and having little Beauty, it is ſeldom 

Flowers, and Leaves like the Silver-buſh. . preſerved but in Botanic Gardens: the Seeds of this Sort 
wy 5. CoLuTEa Africana annua, foliis parvis mucronatis, muſt be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
| —_— c Ken — Ant. African annual er- and the Plants muſt be er into ſmall Pots, and brought 
che ted Leaves, and compreſs*d forward in another Hot-bed : in 7uly they will flower, 
mee | —_ 88 foliolis ovatis, caule arboreo. Bladder- when they may be expoſed 1 in the open Air, in a warm 
* with ſmall oval Leaves, and a woody Stem. Sttuation, how the Sceds will ripen in September, and the 


The two firſt Sorts are promiſcuouſly fold by the Gar- Plants will ſoon after decay. 
deners near London, amongſt other flowering Shrubs, and The fixth Sort was brought into England by the Rev. 
are ſeldom diſtinguiſh*d but by Botaniſts. Dr. Pocock from the Levant : this Sort is very much like 
* Theſe are propagated by ſowing their Seeds any time in the firſt, in its outward Appearance, but never grows fo 
the Spring, in a Bed of common Earth ; and when the. tall : this ſends forth Suckers in Plenty from the Root : 


Plants are come up, they muſt be clear from Weeds; the ſmall Leaves of this Sort are oblong, and much ſmaller 
and the Michaelmas following, they d be tranſj than thoſe of the firſt; and each Leaf has a greater Num- 
either into Nurſery-rows, or in the Places where ber of theſe Pinnæ placed along the Midrib: the Flowers 


deſigned to remain : for if 


ther ave_ let yr fn the Seed are like thoſe of the firſt, but are ſeldom more in Number 
bed too long, they are very to have downright Tap - than three upon each Footſtalk. This Sort begins flower- 
roots, which renders them unfit for Tranſplantation : nor ing almoſt a Month before the firſt, and continues longer 
ſhould theſe Trees be ſuffer'd to remain too long in the in the Autumn; which renders it more valuable, eſpecially 
"mer before they ate tranſplanced, for the ſame a it is equally hay, and may be propagated in as great 


Plenty by Seeds 

Theſe Shrubs grow to the Height of ten or fifteen Feet, | _ 
and are very proper to intermix with Trees of a middling COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. Vide Emerus. 
Growth in Wilderneſs-quarters, or in Clumps of flower- | 
ing Trees, where the Cle ——ů — __ COLLIFLOWER. Vide Braflica. 

will make a pretty. Variety, eſpecially as theſe Trees con- Bk 

tinue a long time in — for they — begin flower- COMA AUREA. Vide Chryſocoma. 
ing by the End of May; and from that time, to Septem- Ps 
ber, they are ſeldom deſtitute of Flowers. CoOMARUM, Marſh Cinquefoil. 

Theſe Trees make great Shoots annually, which are fre- The Characters are; 
quently broken down by ſtrong Winds in the Summer; The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is . 
lo that if they are not ſheltered by other Trees,. their cut at the Top into ten Parts : the Flower has five Petals : 
Branches ſhould be ſupported ; otherwiſe they will be in the Centre of the Flower is ſituated a great Number of 
broken, and ſplit. off, whereby the Trees will be rendered roundiſb Pointals collected into an Head, theſe are attended 
unſightly, by a great Number < Stamina: the Empalement afterward 


ume 


— 9 2 ut "5 > 


This is one of Father Plumicr's new Genus of Plants: The hind Ses en agg by Dr Tourntfort in the 


ſtove. may have all che Advantages of Air ; and in the Sprin 
They bolus down their pwnd be Sadennsd wo bete ae open Air as fora x 
tender an fo "which, fe 0 y os take Root in poſlible. 

about three Months ; when Cry be-evt off from the | This Sort is propagated by Seeds as the former: if the 
old Plants, ew Pots, and afterward: Seeds are ſown early in the Spring, upon a warm Border. 
treated in the ſame manner as the Scedling- plantz. of light Earth, the Plants will flower in Augiſt ; and if the 


COLUTEA, Bladder-ſena. P in very well : but there are ſothe Perſons who ſow the Seeds 


It bath a papilionaceous (or Butierſhy) Flower, which bring the Plants fo. forward as to flower in July, to that 
is ſucceeded by Pods, ſomewhat reſembling the inflated Blad- the Seeds are always perſected from theſe Plants: when 
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decomos the Cover of the Fruit, which incloſes many ſmall 
pointed Seeds. 
This Plant was | 
Title of Pentaphylloides; which, being a compound Name, 
is altered by Dr. Linmeus to this of Comarum. 


2 


* 


ranged by former-Botaniſts under te 


There are two Varieties of this Plant, which are found x. 


upon moiſt Bogs in the North of Exgland: and in Ireland, 
one of theſe has thin ſmooth Leaves, and the other has 
thick hairy Leaves; but I believe them to be accidental 
Varieties ariſing from their Places of Growth. | 

As theſe Plants are Natives of Bogs, they are with Dif- 


ficulty preſerved in Gardens; for they muſt be planted in they 
a Soil as neat to that of their natural Growth as poſſible: plunged 


they are very apt to ſpread much at the Root, when in 
ion: ſo whoever is inclineable to 

theſe Plants, RT ET 

Growth in O#ober ; and if they are planted on a 

there will be no Danger of the Plants ſucceeding : there 


are a few of theſe Plants now i Ge a Bog at 
Hamſtead, which were planted there Years ago; 


but the neareſt Place to London, where they grow wild, 
is in the Meadows near Guildford in Surry. | 


COMMELINA. This Plant was fo called by Father 
Plumier, from Dr. Commeline, a famous Profeſſor of Bo- 


tany at Amſterdam. 0 
The Chara#Zer: are; PEEP 


The Leaves are produced alternately, and ſurround the 


Stalks at their Baſe, being in Shape ſomewhat like the Ephe- 
meron : at the Seiting on of the Branches, between the 
Wing of the Leaf and the Stalk, is produced a Flower, 
which conſiſts of two Leaves, which are placed in the Form 
of two Wings, much after the manner of the Butterfly- 
flowers: from the upper Part of the Flower are 


yellow Apices, which reſemble the Head of a Muſhroom : 
in the under Part of the Flower are produced three other 
Male Stamina, which are thicker and longer than the other : 
the Ovary is produced in the Centre of the Flower, which 
is extended into a long intorted Tube, and becomes an oblong 


Fruit, divided into two Cells, in each of ubich is contained 
one oblong Seed. | . 
| The Species are; 


1. CoMMELINA graminea _— flore ceruleo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Broad graſs-leav'd Herb Commelina, with 
blue Flowers. | 


2. CoMMELINa procumbens annua, ſaponarie folio. 
Hort. Elth. Trailing annual Commelina, with a Sope- 


wort-leaf. | 
3. CoMMELINA erefa, ampliore ſubceruleo flore. Hort. 
Elth. Larger upright Commetina, with a bluiſh Flower. 
4. CommELINa radice anacampſerotis. Hort. Elth. 


Commelina with a Root like Orpine. 


Theſe Plants are nearly allied to the Ephemeron or Spi- 
derwort; from which Genus they differ in the Flowers, 
which, in thoſe of this Genus, have but two Leaves, 


| whereas thoſe of the Ephemeron have three; ſo that by 


ſome of the Writers on Botany, theſe have been titled 
Epbemeron flore bipetalo, i. e. Spiderwort with a Flower 
of two Leaves. = 5 
The ſecond Sort is a trailing annual Plant, which if 
permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, the Plants will come up 
the following Spring, much better than when the Seeds 
are preſerved and ſown with Care; for if the Seeds are 
not ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, they ſeldom 


grow : therefore when the Seeds are to be tranſported to & 


any Diſtance, they ſhould be put up in Sand or Earth to 
preſerve them; and they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble when they arrive : the Plants of this Sort do not bear 
tranſplanting well, eſpecially if they are not removed very 
young; therefore it is better to ſow the Seeds where the 
Plants are to remain, and thin them out ſo as to 
leave them fix or eight Inches aſunder; and if they are 
kept clean from Weeds, they will require no other Care : 
this Sort begins to flower the latter End of June, and 
will continue till the Froſt comes on, which preſently de- 
ſtroys the Plants. 

The third Sort is a perennial Plant ; but the Roots will 
not live thro* the Winter, unleſs they are ſcreened from 


Lat. Compounds, or componere, Lat. to compound « 


of Vegetation, by way of Amendment or Improvement. 


produced . 
three ſhort Stamina (or Threads); upon which are faſtened of equal | 


Some Perſons allow to theſe Squares, Borders of two 


of the greater Neatneſs. | 


And in order to preſerve the Paths and Alleys of Com 


partments | 
a Coat of Sand or Gravel two or three thick, 


ing them hoed and weeded as often as there ſhould 
occaſion. | | | 


Theſe Compartments were much eſteemed by the 


French, whoſe Gardens were all laid out into ſeveral Com- 
partments, Salons, Boſquets, 


Se. after the manner « 
Architects in Buildings; but theſe ſtiff, unnatural Gardens 
are now juſtly exploded, and a much better Taſte has df 


COMPOSTS are ſo called of Compeſta, or Compaſis 


mix: and in Huſbandry and Gardening they ſignify ſeven 
Sorts of Soils or earthy Matter mixed together, in order u 
make a Manure for affiſting the natural Earth in the Wo 


Compoſts are various, and ought to be different, © 
cording to the different Nature or Quality of the Soi 
which they are deſign'd to meliorate; and according s 
the Land is ei light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, clayeſ, 
or cloddy. A light looſe Land requires a d 
an heavy Nature, as the Scouring of deep Ditches, Pond 


c. 
So, on the other hand, a Land that is heavy, clay*) 
or cloddy, requires a Compoſt of a more ſprightiy a 
fiery Nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the luimpil. 
Clodsz which, if they were not thus managed, woul 
very much obſtruct the Work of Vegetation. | 
The great Uſe of Compoſts is for fuch Plants as 4 
preſerved in Pots or Tubs; or ſometimes it is uſed i 
ſmall Beds or Borders of Flower-gardens ; but it il t 
expenſive to makeCompoſts for large Gardens, where g® 
Quantities of Soil are required: in ſuch Caſes the onl 
Compoſition that can be made with moderate Expenc 5 
where the Land is too light and ſandy, to lay Marl, Cl 
or any other heavy Dreſſing upon the Land: the beſt = 
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Plants, or choice 


this Work e e 
4 and expoſed all the Winter, that the Froſt and 
Nuin may diſſolve and the Clods, 
be rendered fine by the Spring of the Year, when ic may be 
dug into the Ground ; ind if, before this is done, there is 
ſome woe Stable-Sung, or Nexty<dundy, added to it, th 
Land will be greatly mended by it. 

— — ad of x layer of lay 
N then hght Dreſſings are poſts; 
fach as Send, Irre 
the Soil of the Streets is an excellent Drefling, becauſe theſe 


= ts ak. there 


great ] 

will r — — ſt of ſuch Ma- 
ik ws cen bs ated; ee 

the Purpoſe as nearly as poſſible; bur wheres ſall Qua- 
tity only is wanted, there can be no great Difficulty, at 
proper Seaſons, to procure what may be wanted of the 
proper Soils to make ſuch a Compolt as is neceſſary for 
———_ 


In making of any Compoſt, great Care ſhould be had, 


that the ſeveral Parts are properly mixed together, and 


not to have too much of any one Sort thrown together; 
therefore, when three or four ſeveral Sorts are to be 
mixed together, there ſhould be a Man or two placed to 

each Sort, in proportion to the Quantity of each; for if 
two Parts of any one Sort are requiſite to be added, there 
ſhould be two Men put to that, and but one to each of 


the other: and theſe Men muſt be careful to ſpread each 


Sort in ſuch a manner over each other, as that they may 
be exactly mixed together. Another thing which ſhould 
be obſerved is, never to lay theſe Compoſts in too large 
Heaps, but rather continue them in Length, laying them 
up in a Ridge; ſo that the Air and Sun may more eaſily 
penetrate thro? it: and, as theſe Compoſts ſhould (if poſ- 
ſible) be made a Year before they are uſed, that they may 
enjoy a Summer's Sun and Winter's Froſt, they ſhould be 
frequently turned over, which will prevent the Growth of 


Weeds, and expoſe every Part of the equally to the 


Sun and Air, which is of great Advantage to all Sorts of 


Compoſts; for the more they are expoſed to the Influen- 
ces of theſe, the better will the Earth be for Ve- 
getation, which is evinced by the fallowing of „which, 


when rightly managed, is equivalent to a Drefling. 
The other Compoſitions which are proper 


Articles — — 2 I ſhall not re- 
peat them in this Place, bu refer the Reader thereto. 


COMPOUND FLOWERS are ſuch as conſiſt of 
many Florets, or Semiflorets, or both „which 
make up what is commonly called one whole Flower. 


CONE. A Cone is an hard dry Seed - veſſel of a conical 
Figure, of ſeveral woody Parts; and is, for the 


moſt part, ſcaly, adhering cloſely together, and ſeparate- 
ing when ripe. 


CONIFEROUS TREES are ſuch as bear Cones z 
a, the Cedar of "Re Fir, Pine, Cc. 


whereby it will | 
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Hire, where the 
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 CONOCARPODENDRON. ie Prot. 


| CONOCARPUS; Burton-tree, vulge, 
- The CharaStrs are y 10 

Empalement of the Flower is ſmall; * cot its o 

one Leaf, hich is cut at the Brim . 

the Flower is apet aving a large obtuſe Pointal fitua- 

e rome the — . which is attended by 


ab 


n 
where i ges in frarhpy:Places nexr the: Sea: it is alſo 
found in ſeveral other Parts of America, in moiſt Places, 
always near the Sea-coaſt, where it grows to the Height of 
Twehey-five or thirty Peer and roduces Plenty of Seeds. 

The ſecond Sort was found by my late learned Friend 
Dr. Wilkam Houftoun, near the Havannab, in the ſame 


ſwampy Ground like the firſt: che Branches of this Sort 


trail the Ground, and never riſe upward. 


theſe Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens | 
in melons oa Variety ; but they are Plants of no 


Beauty: they are propagated from Seeds, which mutt be 
obtained from the Places of their natural Growth; for they 
never produce any good Sceds in Europe : theſe Seeds, if 
they are freſi, will come up very ſoon, if they are ſown 
upon a good Hot-bed; and if the Plants are potted, and 
preſerved in a Bark-ſtove, they will make great Progreſs ; 
but they are too tender to hve in this Country, unleſs they 


„ 1 


manner with other tender Exotic Plants; | 
they are Natives of 'Swamps, — hom aha wich 


Water : theſe Plants — x * 


Leaves when the new come . 
. CONSOLIDA MAJOR. Vd Symphytum, 
' CONSOLIDA. MEDIA.” Vide habn. 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA: Pie Bell. 
' CONSOLIDA REGALIS. Vide Delphiniums.. 
| CONVALLARIA, Lily of the Valley. 


The Characters are; 
The Flower bath no and conſiſts of one 


Empalement, 
Leaf, is ſhaped like a Bell, and cut into fix Parts at the 
Brim, which are reflex'd: in ibe Centre of - the Flower is 


fituated a glabular Pointal, attended iy r Stamina, which 


oblong ere Summits: 'the Pointal afterward or 


ſupport 
comes a ſoft round Berry, incloſing three roundiſb Seeds. 


The Species are; 
1. Convaii.ania ſeapo ms. Liv. Hl Ci. The 
common Lily of the Valley 


3 8 — fore rubente. Li of | 
the Valley, with red 


3. ConvaiLanta Latifolia. Lily of the Valley, with 
broad Leaves. 

4. CoxvAlLARIA latifolia, flore plano varicgato. Broad- 
leav'd Lily of the Valley, with a'double-ſtriped Flower. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts of England, 
but in the Woods near Woburn in Bedford- 
poor Inhabitants gather the Flowers to 
ſupply the Markets in London: this Sort is alſo planted in 
Gardens for the Sweetneſs of its Flowers. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of its Flowers: this is only to 
be found in ſome curious Gardens. 

The third Sort hath Leaves much broader than thoſe of 
the firſt ; and the Spikes o Flowers are generally larger : 
nnn n 
very common. 


2 2 


c O 
The ſourth Sort is a Native of the Mps: the Leaves of 


this Sort are very broad, and the Flowers are much larger 
than choſe of the common Sent. and 


All theſe Sortsincreaſe very 
laſt, why they may be had in-great Pl 


1 
a ſhady Situation, and, in-a'moiſt 

Flowers than in a dry Ground: when they are 
the Roots ſhould: be put near 2 Foot aſumder, to allow 


them room to ſpread; far they will ſoon meer at this Di- 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener 


Houſt. Large tuberous-rootcd Bindweed, with hoary 1 
| leaves, large purple Flowers, and hairy Seeds. 74 


viticulie Wande 
39 indented Leaves, and hairy Stalks. 


maxim 


| C O 
19. % N erer 
maximis » ſemine villoſo. 


20. ConvoLvuLUS 


Plans Cat ive Rind wend, wich 


22. ConvoLvuLus polyantbos nevens, folio: fubrotunds 
mori. Plan. Cat. n wrghomy 


Flowers, and a lngerroundiſh Lea 


22. ConvotvuLus latens polyanthes. Plus. Cat. vel. 


low many-flowet'd Bindweed. 


23. ConvosvuLus anni folio cordiferms, fore 
purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. Bindweed with a large 
heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a 


Flower. _ 
24. ConvorvuLus ampli cordiformi, ffore albo 
maximo. Plum. Bindweed with a large heart-ſhaped 


Leaf, and a large white Flower. 

28. Con vox vol us coccineus heptaphyllos, radice craffiſ- 
s Ans. Plum. Cat. Scarlet Bindweed, e 
r 
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up within the _—_— and is renal Bride into three 
Cells, each containing one angular Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Com vor vur us vulgaris major alles Mer. . 
The common great white indwerd, vulgarly called Bar 


bind. 
fore roſes. c. B. 


2. ConvoLvuLus minor arvenfis, 
Leſſer Field Bindweed, with a roſe-colour'd Flower, 
vulgarly called Gravel- bind. 

3. Cox vol vu us maritimus noſtras retundifolius. 

Hiſt. Common Sea Bindweed, with round Leaves, or 
Soldanella Officin. 
58 marines catharticus, * rotands, 

e purpureo American purging Sea weed, 
fore a round Leaf, and a purple Flower. 

2 Coxvolvvlvs pur pureus, folio ſabrotundo. C. B. 


Indian Convolvulus, with roundiſh Leaves, and purple 


Flowers. ) 


6. ConvoLyvLus Indicus, flore albo. H. R. Par. In- 


dian Bindweed, with white Flowers. 


7. ConvoLvuLus Indicus, flore albo-purpuraſcente, ſe- 
mine albo. H. R. Monſp. Indian Bindweed, with whitiſh- 


purple Flowers, and white Seeds. 


8. ConvoLvuLus Indicus, flore amplo roſeo. Indian 
Bindweed, with large roſe-colour'd Flowers. 


Park. Ivy-leav'd Indian Bindweed, with fair blue 
Flowers. 


10. ConvoLvuLus Canarienfis 1 oe ens, folio _ 
incano, fore ex albo purpuraſcente. 

| weed, with ſoft hoary Leaves, and whitiſh — 
ple Flowers. 
11. ConvorLvuLus major 
 odorato 


ſdecio/iſſimo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Great American 


13. ConvolvuLus Lufitenicus, fore & ſemine albo. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. iy calld Bindweed, with white Flowers 


and Seeds, vulgarly Convoloulus minor, flore allo. 


14. ConvoivuLus major reftus Creticus argentens. Mor. 


Hift. Great upright Bindweed from Crete, with Silver- 
colour'd Leaves. 


15. ConvoLvuLus lnarie folio, aſſurgens. Tourn. Up- 
right Bindweed, with Toadflax-leaves. 


16. ConvoLvuLus radice tuberoſa eſculenta, ſpinachie 


folio, flore albo, fundo purpureo, ſemine poſt fingulos flores 
fengulo. Sloan. Cat. White and yellow Spaniſh Potatoes. 
17. ConvoLvuLvs radice tuberoſa eſculenta minore pur- 
purea. Sloan. Cat. 


Mor. 


gineſ 


9. CoxnvoLvuLus ceruleus bederaceus, ſex trifolius. 
into the Engiz 


los, flore ſulpbureo in 


— 152 
28. — k delicate fol 
. By ns ee e e 


30. ConvorvvLos 


foliis & viticulis pur: 


poantbes, 
pureis. Many- wer d Bindweed, with purple Stalks and 


31. — Americanus, ariftolechiee folio glad 
bro, viticulis birſutis, fore majore purpurea, ſemine lanu- 

American Bindweed, 4. with a ſmooth Birthwort - 
leaf, hairy Stalks, a large purple Flower, and * 


| 32. Convorvuuus Americans, feli oblongis birſutis 
cente, ſemine minimo. American Bind- 


= h ſmall 
hs hs wg IS hairy oblong Leaves, a nnn 


33. — Syriacus, & Scammones Sri 
Mar Hiſt. The Scammony. . 

34. ConvoLvuLus Jndicus alatus n foli 
ibiſco nonnibil familibus, anguloſis. Hort. Lagd. Bat. The 
Turbith of the Shops. 7 

There are many other Sorts which have been brought 
Gardens from America; but, as they are 
Plants of leſs Beauty than thoſe here enumerated, I ſhall 
ab agree: for there ſeems to be no End to the 
r every Year ſome nen 


t into E 
e | . 


ing Roots, it in- 


8 apr 
"> Bindweed, with ſpecious yellow ſweet - cented Flowers, creaſes very faſt; and the Plant twiſting itſelf about wha® 
15 commonly called Speniſh Arbor. vine, or Spaniſb Wood- ever Plants, &c. are near it, will ſpread as far above 
* bind. | ground, ov whatever Plant it comes near. - The 
* 12. Cox vol vvl us Luſitanicus, flore cyaneo. Broſſ. Por- only Remedy that I know of to deſtroy this Plant, is by 
tugal Bindweed, with fine blue Flowers, vulgarly called often 2 which in one Year's time (i 
Convoluulus minor. Der gn ——_ 


into 3 md greatly increak 
under-ground, riſing and f its Branches over eve!) 
thing near it. This 1 know no other Method to deftroy, 


than hocing often, or pulling it up by Hand; which will 


Red Spaniſh Potatoes. in time, weaken and ſubdue it: bur this can'c be donews 

18. ConvoLvuLus radice iuberaſa catbartica. Hou, der three or four Years, if attended with all poſſible Care 

The Jalap. (eſpecially in a dry, ſandy, or gravelly Soil): but = 
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is often uſed in Medicine. This P 
den, will ſeldom laſt above a Tear 
The fourth Sort is found 


in 
mmores of America; and is by 
Purge. The Seeds of this Plant 


an Eye or Bud, will grow, 
trailing on the Ground, which emit 


anc) ft fan Jn, 2h OR NE 
— IIS 
from America into Europe, and are 
vated in Spain and Portugal ;, from 
Roots are annually brought into Exglend, and 
Perſons greatly eſteemed ; tho”. in general 
well liked as the common Potato, being 
luſcious for moſt Palates. PS 

cultivated 


Earth, and upon the Top of each Hill they plant two or 
three Pieces of ſound Roots, rags {a e or Bud; 
then they cover the Hills with Bell or glaſſes, to 


preſerve an Heat in that Part of the Hill where the Roots 
are planted, as alſo to the Rain from rotting the 
Roots. In about a Fortuight or three Weeks after plant- 
ing they will begin to ſhoot, when the Glaſſes muſt be 
raiſed on one Side every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water; 
but it ſhould not be P 
the Plants are grown pretty ſtrong, thereby you rot 
the Roots. When the Vines have f ſo far as to reach 
the Sides of the Glaſſes, the G muſt be raiſed with 
three Bricks, to allow room for the Vines to ſpread; but 
the Glaſſes ſhould not be taken quite away from the Plants 
until June, when the Plants will be paſt of Injury 
from the Cold. As theſe Vines ſo the Ground 
about them ſhould be looſened and raiſed, that they may 
more eaſily ſtrike their Roots into it; and in dry Weather the 
Vines ſhould be watered all over, three or four times a 
A. ea which 


clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt 

will overbear and greatly weaken or deſtroy 
them. Theſe Roots muſt remain undiſturbed till Autumn, 
when the firſt Approach of Froſt will pinch the tender 
Leaves of the Vines, at which time you muſt immediately 


under. 


15 


they muſt alſo be conſtantly kepr 


oo * % 
4 4 
C 0 | 


Plantation in the Spring. n ! 
Ide Jalap, whoſe Root has been long uſed in Medi- 
eine in Europe, is a Native of the Province of H 
trot ewe Days Journey from Ls Fire [Ilia the Sper 
V eft- Indies, whence the Root is ſent in great Quan- 
nties every Year to Europe; but it is of late that the Plant 
has been known to the Europeans ; for Dr. Tournefort, 
the Information of Father Plumier, has delivered it 
as one Species of the Marvel of Peru, and conſtituted the 
Genus under the Title of Jalana: but my late learned 
Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, who was at La Vera Cruz 
two or three times, procured ſome Plants from Halapa, 
by his Intereſt with an ingenious Spaniard ; which he car- 
ned. to 7 planted there; by which he was in- 
formed truly, chat it was one Species of Convolvulus, and 
accordingly it the Name I have here mentioned it 


gave 
This and moſt of the other Sorts of Convoloulus here 
mentioned, were found in ſeveral Parts of America, 


If 


: : 


1214 
fr 
: 


© 
7 
8 
7 


Ea plunged 
of Tanners Barl 


; with Mats, until the Plants have taken new Root; 


ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Weather they muſt be freq | 


Stove for theſe and other rambling Plants, or elſe ſupported 
with long Stakes ; otherwiſe will ramble over what- 
ever Plants ſtand near them. me of theſe Sorts will 
Flowers the firſt Seaſon, but others will not 
ower until the ſecond or third Year, nor will they 
flower kindly, unleſs they have a large Share of freſh Air, 
eſpecially in warm Weather. Theſe Plants will continue 
ſeveral Years, provided they are managed rightly ; and 
will produce Flowers and Seeds every Year, and make a 
fine Appearance in the Stove, when they are in Flower. 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are 
annual, and are in Gardens for the Beauty of 
their Flowers : are commonly ſown on an Hot-bed 
in March ; and afterwards tranſplanted into Borders in the 


open Air, r NN by tall Stakes, they will 


Spring by an Hot- bed, ſeldom 4 ripe Seeds: the 
reſt are very hardy, and may be ſown to cover Seats, 
Arbours, Paliſadoes, Sc. which they will do in a ſhort 
time, and continue very handſome until the Froſt deſtroys 

| | . them; 
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in an Hot-bed, and will 
Summer; and altho* I have ſomerimes 


. but theſe do better when 


Flowers thro 


greatly by its Creeping 


74 - 22 
rn fo. tf 


«+» 4 
7 1 v.80 


Wem: the ſeveral Varieties, rr make 
beautiful Ap ; but the ninth Sort A, * 

moſt beautiful of tin all, the Flowers of this being 
of the fineſt azure blue Colour. 

The tenth Sort is an abiding Plant, and requires a Green- 
houſe in Winter : this 155 to a conſiderable Height, 
and muſt be ſupported rong Stakes: it flowers almoſt 
es wks wk bu dom prod —— 

England. This may un. gg 
ends Branches in Fer Spring Sd to. — will 
have ſufficient Roots to . by off. Theſe muſt be 
planted in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and ſheltered 
from Froſts in Winter; but muſt have as much free Air 
as poſſible, in mild Weather, and require frequent Water- 


ings. This Sort may alſo be propagated by Cuttings in 


any of the Summer-months. 


The eleventh Sort is very common in dhe hotter Parts 
of America, where it is known by the Name of — 


Arbor vine: it is by the Inhabitants planted to cover Ar- 
bours and Seats, for which Pu 


ſe it is very proper; for 
in thoſe Countries one of theſe Plants will grow to the 


Len uh of fy or 6 handed FR, and produce great 


Quantities of Side-branches, by which means, in a very bus in 

produces bus. Houft. Woolly tree-like Flea-bane, Nth he longiſh 
in America greatQuantities of large fragrant yellowFlowers, 
- which are each of them ſucceeded by three large angular 


ſhort time, it will cover a large eat: this Plant 


Seeds. It is a very tender Plant with us, and cannot be 
eſerved but in warm Stoves through the Winter, nor 
it as yet produced any Flowers in England, that I 
know of: it 7 riſe eaſily from the Seeds, if they are ſown 
grow to a great Length in — 
it · 
two Years, and the Plants have ſpread to a great Length, 
I could never perceive any Attempt to flower. | 
The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts ate annual; but theſe 
do not climb as the others: the Seeds of theſe Plants may 
be ſown in open Borders in March, where they will come 


up very well, and may be afterwards — to a 


ter Diſtance, to * the Borders of a Pleaſure-gar- 
they are ſown where _ 
are to remain. Theſe Plants trail upon the Ground, 
they are not ſupported, and produce their beautiful 
ugh moſt of the Summer- months. 
The fourteenth Sort is an abiding Plant, which with us 
grows upright to be three or four Feet high: the Branches 
are ſet very thick, with long narrow filver-coloured 
1 which make a fine A all the Year; and 


the Flowers grow upon the Tops of the Branches in an 


Umbel. Theſe Flowers are ſometimes ſucceeded by an- 
gular Seeds like the other Kinds: it may be p 
by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; at which time they muſt be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh ſandy Soil, and muſt be ſheltered in Winter 
from the Froſts, but require open free Air at all times 
when the Weather is mild. 

The fifteenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which increaſes 
Roots : this erect about eight 
or ten Inches high, and produces Flowers ſome what like 
thoſe of our leſſer wild Kind, but ſeldom produces good 
Seeds with us; but the Plant may be abundantly multi- 
plied by parting the Roots: it is very hardy, and loves 
a light Soil. 


CONYZA [of Kwrwv, Gr. becauſe the Leaves, 
hung up, drive away Gnats and Fleas, as Dioſcorides ſays: 
it is alſo called Baccharis, or Bacchus, becauſe it breathes 
out a vinous Scent], Flea-bane. 

The Characters are; 

I hath undivided Leaves, which, As the moſt part, are 
lutinous, and have a ſtrong Scent : the Cup of the Flower 
is, for the moſt part, ſcaly, and of à cylindrical Form: 
the Flower is compoſed of many Florets, which are ſucceeded 
by Seeds, which have a downy Subſtance adbering to them : 
to which Notes ſhould be added, The Leaves growing aller- 
nately ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from Eupatorium. 

The Species are; 

1. Cox vz A major vulgaris. C. B. Common great 

Flea · banc. 


5 


C O 


2. Conyta minor, flore ploboſo. C. B. Leſſer Hlea- 


globular Flowers. 
3. Conyza Americana, lamii folio. Tourn. Amtrican 
Flea-batie, with Leaves of the Dead-netrle. 
bs Convza mas Theophiafti, major Dioſcoridis. C. B. 
The 'Flea-bane of Dioſcorides. 
5. Conyza Cretica fruticoſa, 1 3 & 
n Fler. Shrubby 


ſoft downy white Leaves. 

6. Coxvz a fruticoſa, cifti odore, floribus pallide 
mine minoribus. Sloan.” Cat. Jam. Shrubby Americ 
Flea-bane, ſmelling ke the Rock-roſe, with pale 5 
Flowers growing on the Top of the Branches, and 

* Com vz A fruticoſa, ciſti odore, floribus pallide purpu- 

reis, ſummitatibus ramulorum infidentibus ” capitales & fe & ſe- 

wine majoribus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. American 
Flowers growing on the Top of the Branches, * 
Heads and Seeds. N 

8. Convza arboreſcens tomentoſa, foliis 2 5 225 


. 

Heads and Seeds. 

Flea-bane, ſmeling like the Rock- - 
e 


Leaves, and white Flowers, growing in thin Bunches on 
the Top of the Branches. 


9. Conyza L ＋ luteo umbellato. 


ing in an Umbel. 


10. Conyza aviergfens follis oblongis, floribus Anga- 
lis, tribus floſculis conſtantibus. Houſt. Tree- like Americas 
Flca-bane; with longiſh Leaves, and each Flower has con- 
ſtantly three Florets. 

11. Convza ſcandens, lauri foliis aſperis, capitulis foi 
catis rotundis, floribus albis. Houft. Climbing Americas 
Flea-bane, with rough Bay-leaves, and white Flowers 


growing on round Spikes. 
pallide purpureo, capital 


12. Coxvz A fruticoſa, flore 
e lateribus ramulorum ſpicatim exeuntibus. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, with pale-purple Flower 
þ$ from the Side and at the Top of the 


13. Cow vz A major odorata, fue Baccharis, floribu 
purpureis nudis. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Greater ſweet-ſmell- 
ing Flea-bane, with naked purple Flowers. 

14. Coxvz A major inodora, belenii folio integro, ficed 
& duro, cichorii flore allo, e ramorum lateribus exeunte. 
Sloan. Cat. Greater unſavoury Flea-bane, with hard — 
Elecampane· leaves, and white Flowers growing from 
the Side of the Branches. 

15. Convza fruticoſa, folio baſtato, 22 pallide pur- 
pureo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 8 American Flea-bane, 
with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, and a pale-purple Flower. 

16. ConyZa /atifolia viſcoſa ſuaveolens, flore aureo er 
Gallo- Provincia. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd viſcous ſweet- 
ſcented Flea-bane, with a yellow Flower, from Provence 
in France. 

17. Convza berbacea, caule alato, ſalicis folio, floribus 
umbellatis purpureis minoribus. Houft. Herbaceous Au. 
rican Flea-bane, with .a Willow-leaf, and ſemaller purple 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 


18. Convza odorata, bellidis folio villoſo & viſceſs. 
Houſt. Sweet-ſmelling Flea-bane, with a viſcous hairy 
Daiſy- leaf. 


Ame 
Flea-bane, with the Face of Comfrey, and a yellow 


19. Conyza ſymphbyti facie, flore luteo. Houſt. 
rican 
Flower. 

20. Conyza . folio, floribus parvis ſpicatis alli. 
Houſt. American Flea-bane, with a Toadflax- leaf, and 
ſmall white Flowers growing in Spikes. 

The firſt of theſe Species is found wild upon dry chalky 
Hills in divers Parts of England, and is ſeldom coltivate 
in Gardens: it is a biennial Plant, being ſown in tht 
Spring : it flowers the ſecond Year, and after producing 
Seeds it decays. This Sort is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine. 

The ſecond Sort grows on boggy Places, or where th 
Water has ſtood all the Winter, in many Parts of England 
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 thould be fown 


it be propagated in a Garden by ſowing the Secds 
2 they are ripe. This Plant is an Annual, and 


never continues above one Tear. This Species is alſo 


ſometimes uſed in Medicine. * 
The third Sort is very common in Barbades, and many 
other Parts of America: it very often comes up in great 
Plenty in the Earth that is brought from thence. This is 
an annual Plant, and muſt be fown in an Hot- bed; and 
as hath been directed for the Balſamina, to which 
I refer the Reader. I 
| The fourth Sort is faid to grow in great Plenty about 


be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, which will flower the ſucceeding Summer ; and, after 
perfecting its Seeds, decays. | 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, which with us fel- 
dom riſes above eighteen Inches high, but hath woody 
Branches; the Leaves are very white and ſoft, which ren- 
ders'them very agreeable when intermixed with different- 
colour'd Plants in large Borders ; but the Flowers have 
no great Beauty | | 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Borders, and may be propagated by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer - months; for it never ſeeds in Eng- 


The ſixteenth Sort is a very hardy Plant, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our Winters in England very well : this 
Sort ſeldom continues longer than two or three Years; ſo 
ſown every other Year to preſerve the Kind : 
this produces plenty of Seeds in England, which if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without any far- 
ther Care, and may be tranſplanted to the Places where 
they are to remain. 


The eighteenth Sort is an annual Plant, which ſhould 


be raiſed on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and in 


Summer they may be tranſplanted into the open Air, where 
they will flower, and produce ripe Seeds: but as there is 


little Beauty in this Plant, it is rarely preſerved but in Bo- | 


tanic Gardens. | 

The ſeventeenth, nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts are 
herbaceous Plants, which have annual Stalks, and peren- 
nial Roots. The others are all ſhrubby Plants, which make 
a pretty Variety in the Stove, where there is room to ad- 
mit them. | 

Theſe ſhrubby Fleabanes are Natives of the Veſt-In- 
dies, where they uſually grow about fix or ſeven Feet high, 
_ one of the Treckins ten — twelve Feet high, and 
divide into many Branches. They are all propagated 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after * are ed 
for as they have light downy Seeds, they will not re- 
tain their growing Quality very long. If the Seeds are 
fown in Autumn, they will remain in the Ground all the 
Winter, and the Plants will appear the following Spring; 
but then the Pots, in which the Seeds are ſown, ſhould be 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and ſecured 
from Cold, otherwiſe the Seeds will periſh in Winter: and 
when the Seeds are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they ſeldom grow; but as theſe Plants rarely produce 
Seeds in this Country, the ſureſt Method to obtain them 
is to have their Seeds ſown in a Box of Earth ſoon after 

are ripe, in their native Country, and ſent over to Eng- 

land. When theſe Tubs of Earth arrive, they ſhould beplung- 
ed into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water, which will ſoon bring up the Plants, 
if their Seeds were not deſtroyed in their Paſſage. 

When the Plants begin to appear above-ground, the 

laſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Bay in warm 
Weather, to admit freſh Air to the Plants; otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak, and be ſoon ſpoiled: they muſt alſo be 
frequently refreſhed with Water in warm Weather; for 

are all very thirſty Plants, moſt of them naturally 

growing in low ſwampy Grounds. When the Plants are 
grown about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefull 
taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate Pot filled wi 
light fecſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſs of the 
ot. bed every Day with Mats, to ſcrzen the Plants from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken new Root; 
ter which time they muſt have a large Share of freſh 


Montpelier : this is ſomewhat like the firſt Sort, and may 


in them. This Plant is pretty hardy, and 


Air, as alſo a great Quantity of Moiſture in warm Weather. 
In Winter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the Stove, where 
they may enjoy a moderate Warmth ; for if they are kept 
too hot, they will make weak Shoots in Winter, which 
will render them very unſi tly. In Summer theſe Plants 
mult have a large Share of freſh Air; but they muſt not 
be placed in the open Air for they are too tender to thrive 
abroad in this Climate. | | 

; Theſe Plants will produce their Flowers in two or three 
Years after they are raiſed, and will continue many Yeats, 
provided they are carefully managed, and will flower an- 
nually toward the latter Part of the Summer. "DO 
The herbaceous Kinds muſt be propagated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for the woody Kinds; but 
theſe will decay annually to the Surface, and riſe again 
every Spring from the Root. When the green Shoots be- 
gin to decay, the Plants ſhould not be over-watered, leſt 
thereby the Roots ſhould be rotted ; but, during the time 
of their Growth, they muſt be plentifully watered. The 
ſureſt Method to have theſe Plants produce their Flowers, 
is, to plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark in the Spring, always obſerving to let them 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, to prevent 
their ſhooting too weak, and water them frequently; with 
this Management they will produce their Flowers every 
Year: but as they rarely produce ripe Seeds in England, 
the Pots muſt be removed into the Stove in Winter to 
preſerve their Roots, which may be parted in the Spring, 
at the time when they are plunged into the Hot-bed ; by 
which Method they may be increaſec. 55 


' CONSERVATORY. Vite Green houſe. 


COPAIBA, The Balfam of Capevi- tree. 
The Characters are; | 


Tt bath a Flower conſiſting of fue Leaves, which ex- 


pands in form of a Roſe : the Pointal is fixed in the Centre 


of the Flower, which afierward becomes a Pod; in which 
are contained one or two Seeds, which are ſurrounded with a 
Pulp of a yellow Colour. | | 

We know but one Sort of this Tree; which is, | 

Corarsa folio ſubrotundo, flore rubro. The Balſam of 
Capevi, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a red Flower. 6 

This Tree grows near a Village called Ayapel, in the 
Province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; this is 
about ten Days Journey from Cartbagena. There are 
great Numbers of theſe Trees in the Woods about this 
Village, which grow to the Height of fifty or ſixty Feet: 
ſome of theſe Trees da not yield any of the Balſam ; thoſe 
which do, are diftinguiſhed by a Ridge which runs along 
their Trunks; theſe Trees are wounded in their Centre, 
and they place Calabaſh-ſhells, or ſome other Veſſels, to 
the wounded Part, to receive the Balſam, which will all 
flow out in a ſhort time. One of theſe Trees will yield 
five or ſix Gallons of the Balſam ; but tho' theſe Trees 
will thrive well after being tapp'd, yet they never afford 
any more Balſam. e 

As this Balſam is uſed in Medicine, it deſerves our 
Application to procure the Trees, and cultivate them in 
ſome of the Engliſh Colonies of America; for as the Eng- 
Ii are poſſeſſed of Lands in fo many different Latitudes, 
they might cultivate moſt Kinds of Trees and Plants, from 
the different Parts of the World, which are uſeful in Me- 
dicine, Dying, or for any other Purpoſe of Life. 

The Seeds of this Tree were brought from the Country 
of their Growth by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who 
ſowed a Part of them in Jamaica, which he informed me 
had ſucceeded very well; ſo that we may hope to have 
theſe Trees propagated in great Plenty in a few Years, in 
ſome of the Engliſh Colonies, if the Slothfulneſs of the In- 
habitants doth not ſuffer them to periſh, as they have the 
Cinnamon-tree, and ſome other uſeful Plants, which have 
been carried thither by curious Perfons. > 

There are not at preſent any of theſe Trees in Eurcpe, 
that I can learn; for thoſe Seeds which Mr. Alillar ſent 
over to England were all deſtroyed by Inſects in their Paſ- 
ſage, ſo that not one ſucceeded in the ſeveral Places where 
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they were ſown : but could freſh Seeds be d. the 


Plants might be raiſed in England, and preſerved in the 


Bark-ſtoves very well ; for the Country of their Growth 
is much more temperate than many others, from whence 
we have been furniſhed with + great Variety of Plants, 
which ſucceed very well in the Stoves ; and fome of them 
arrive to a great Degree of Perfection. 


' CORALLODENDRON [of Kop, Coral, and 
Aird p, Gr. a Tree], The Coral-tree. 

The Cbaracters are; oP, FR 

It bath the Appearance of a Tree: the Leaves, for the 

moſt part, conſiſt of three Lobes: the Flowers are papilio- 

naceous: the Standard, or Vexillum, is long, and ſhaped 

like a Sword: the Wings on each Side, and the Keel, or 


Carina, are very ſhort: the Flowers are ſucceeded by knobby 
bivalve Pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


The Species are; | ae 
1. CORALLODENDRON tripłyllon Americanum ſpinoſum, 


fore ruberrimo. Tourn. The three-leav'd American Co- 
ral - tree, with deep- red Flowers, commonly called in Ame- + 
rica the Bean- tree. 


2. CokALLobDENDRON Americanum non ſpinoſum, foliis 
magis acumizatis, flore longiore: An, Coral arbor non ſpi- 


noſa, flore langiore & magis clauſo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. Ame- 


rican Coral-tree without Spines, having ſharp-pointed 


Leaves, and long Flowers. 


3. CoxaLLopenDRON Carolinianum, floribus ſpicatis 


coccineis, radice craſſiſima. Thick-rooted Carolina Coral- 


tree, with ſcarlet Flowers growing in Spikes. 


4. COoRALLODENDRON t#ripbyllum Americanum minus, 


ſpinis & ſeminibus nigricantibus. Inſt. R. Hl. Leſſer 


chree · leav d Coral-tree, with black Seeds and Spines. 


5. CoRAaLLODENDRON tripbyllum Americanum non ſpi- 


noſum, feliis acutioribus, flore pallido rubente. Three- 
leav'd American Coral-tree without Spines, having pointed 


| Leaves, and pale-red Flowers. 


6. CORALLODENDRON {71 Americanum, caudice 
& nerxis foliorum ſpinofis armatis. Three-leav*'d Ame- 
rican Coral-tree, whoſe Stalk and the Nerves of the Leaves 
are armed with Spines. 1 


The firſt and ſecond Species grow with us to eight or 
ten Feet high, with ſtrong woody Stems, and produce very 

beautiful ſcarlet Flowers; but never produce any Seeds in 
the European Gardens, as I can hear of. They may be 
rais'd by ſowing their Seeds, which are frequently brought 


from America in an Hot-bed, in the Spring of the Year, 
which will very eaſily come up. The young Plants ſhould, 
when they are five or ſix Inches high, be carefully tranſ- 


2 into Pots of light freſh Earth, and plunged into an 


ot · bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken freſh Root; after which they 


| ſhould have Air given them, by raiſing up the Glaſſes in 


the Day-time, when the Weather is warm; and in July 


and Auguſt they ſhould have a greater Share of Air, in or- 


der to harden them before Winter; and in September they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and, during the Winter- 


| ſeaſon, ſhould have but little Water given them; for 


they commonly cait their Leaves in Winter, and puſh 
them out ireſh the ſucceeding Spring. 8 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in any of the Summer- months, which ſhould be put 
into Pots filed with freſh licht Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the 
Glaſſcs in the Fez of the Day, and to give them gentle 


 Retreſhings with Water, as the Earth in the Pots is tound 


to dry. In thrce Months time theſe Curtings will have 

tuiEcient Roots to tranſplant; at which time they muſt 

be put each into a ſingle Pot, and plunged again into the 

Hot- bed, and managed as was directed for the Secdling- 
lants. 

: In four or five Years time theſe Plants will produce 

Flowers, if they are preſerved in a moderate Warmth all 


the Winter; for it they are kept too warm, they are ſub- 


ject to grow ail the Winter, and the Shoots will be thereby 
dra an too weak to produce Flowers; and if they are kept 
too cold, taey are naole to loſe their tender Buds, which 
mould produce tne Flowers: therefore it they are kept 


up to the temperate Point mark d cn Mr. Fowler's Ther- 


gular 
| 5 armed with Spines : neither of theſe have yet 
uced 


firiata ſubrotunda brevi. Pluk. American Jews-mallow, 
with long Leaves, and ſhort roundiſh furrow'd Pods. 


| Levant, as I have been informed; but I do not hear, that 


mometer during the Winter-ſeaſon, they will ſucceed very 
well: theſe Sorts always produce their Flowers before the 
Leaves appear. 9220 Fd 

The third Sort was rais'd from Seeds, which were ſent 
from Carolina by Mr. Cateſby, Anno 1724. This Plant 
ſeldom riſes above three Feet high with us, and hath large 
knobbed Roots; the Flowers are produced inSpikes upon 
the Branches, in the Summer-ſeaſon, when the Plant is 
almoſt deſtitute of Leaves, but never produces ripe Seeds 
with us. | 

This Plant is ſome what hardier than the other two Spe- 
cies, and may be kept in a leſſer Degree of Heat in Win- 
ter, and be to the open Air during the Months of 
June, Fuly, and Anguſt. I have not been able yet to pro- 
agate this Plant by Cuttings, but there is no Doubt of 
its fucceeding as well as the other two Sorts. 

Of this there are two Varieties, one with a ——_— 
and the other a pale-red Flower: neither of branch 
out as the other Sorts, but generally riſe with one Shoot 
from the Root; at the Extremity of which the Flowers are 


produced in a long Spike 


The Seeds of the three laſt-mentioned Sorts were brought 
from Carthagena by Mr. Robert Millar: from theſe 
Plants have been raiſed in the Eꝝgliſßi Gardens: theſe ri 
to the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and ſhoot out many 
irre Branches, which, of the fourth and fifth 


lowers in England, fo far as I can learn: theſe 
may ry "oy the ſame manner as the former, but 


are leſs 


- CORCHORUS, Jews-mallow: 
The Charafers are; | 
The Leaves are produced alternately at the Joints of ile 
Stalks: the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of ve Leaves : the 
Flower hath five Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe: 
the Pointal of the Flower becomes a cylindrical Fruit, which 
2— into froe Cells, which are filled with angular 
_—__-. - - a 
The Species are; 3 | : 
1. Coxcnorus five Melochia. J. B. Common Jews 
2. Coxcnorus Americana, carpini foliis, ſertuplid 
capſula prelonga. Pluk. American Jews-mallow, with 
Leaves like the Hornbeam, with long Pods. 
3. Coxcnorus Americana, pars Tbs foliis, capſula 


4. Coxcnorvus Orientalis, brevioribus foliis, flore flaw, 
frufiu caryophylloide longiori. Pluk. Eaſtern Jews-mal- 
low, with ſhort Leaves, and long Pods ſhaped like a 
Clove. | | 5 

The firſt Species, Rauwolf ſays, is ſown in great Plenty 
about Aleppo, as a Pot-herb ; the Jews boiling the Leaves 
of this Plant to eat with their Meat : this he ſuppoſes tobe 
the Olus Judaicum of Avicema, and the Corchorum df 
Pliny. | | 
This Plant grows in the Eaſt and Vaſt- Indies, from both 
which Places I have ſeveral times received the Seeds. In the 
E:ft-Indies the Herb is uſed in the ſame manner as in the 


it is uſed by the Inhabitants of America. 

The Varieties of this Plant are preſerved in curious Bo- 
tanic Gardens to add to their Number of Plants; but it 
being of no great Beauty or Uſe with us, is ſeldom pro 
pagated in other Gardens. 

They are all of them annual, and muſt be ſown on n 
Hot · bed early in the Spring, and afterward treated as tht 
Female Balſamine ; to which I ſhall refer the Reader fot 
their Culture. They delight in a rich Soil, and muſt hare 
frequent Waterings in dry Weather. 

Their Flowers are produced in June and Fuly, and tber 
Seeds ripen in September. 


CORDIA, The Sebeſten. | 8 
The Characters are; x . 

The Fleer is of one Leaf, which is funnel-ſhap'd, an. 
is expanded at the Brim, where it is ſlightly cut into * 
or fix Parts: the Peintal, which is ſituated in the Mid“ 


7 


F : * 
. 
( + ( ] 


Empalement; afterward. becomes a globular Fruit, 
Lu. at one End: 2 is divided into — Cells, in each 
of which is included one oblong Seed. 

This Genus of Plants was conſtituted by Father Plu- 
mier, who gave it this Name of Cordia, in Honour to Va- 
lerius Cordus, an eminent Botaniſt of the 16th Century. 


The Species are; n 

1. Cox bia t juplandis folio, flore purpureo. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. Cordia with a Walnut tree leaf, and a purple 
lower. 3 9 ' | 

* 4 U foliis ſubovatis ſerrato-dentatis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif Cordia with oval, ſerrated, and indented Leaves. 
| 1 is Sort is by moſt Botaniſts believed to be the Myxa 
of Cæſalpinus; 


| which is the true Sebeſten of the Shops: 
the Fruit of which was formerly uſed in Medicine, but of 
hte Years has been ſeldom brought to England; therefore 

is rarely ordered. In the Babama Iſlands, where this Tree 

; grows in plenty, they call it the Lignum Alves ; theWood 
t of this Tree having a Odour, ſomewhat like that 
> of the Lignum Aloes. If this is the fame with the Myxa, 
2s it is generally 7 it grows in Egypt, Malabar, 
and ſeveral Parts of America; and is chiefly found in low 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French Iſlands in America; and ſince was found 
in the Bay of Campechy, by Mr. Robert Millar, who ſent 
the Seeds to England. This Sort grows to the Height of 


found wild: but the ſecond Sort. is ſeldom above eight or 


the Root. £ | | 
Theſe Plants, being Natives of warm Countries, are too 
tender to live through the Winter in 258 unleſs 
are preſerved in a Stove. They are r 
15 bead which muſt be procured from the 
their natural Growth; for they never produce any in Eng- 
land. Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in ſmall Pots, which 
muſt be plunged into a good Hot-bed of Tanners Bark 
in the Spring ; and if the Seeds are freſh and good, the 
Plants will 
Theſe muſt be brought in the Hot-bed, by being 
treated as other tender Exotic Plants ; obſerving ent- 
ly to water them, as are aquatic Plants ; and in Fuly, 
it the Plants have made much Advance, they ſhould be 
gradually hardened ; otherwiſe they will grow fo weak as 
not to be eaſily preſerved through the Winter. As theſe 
Plants obtain Strength, they will become more hardy; 
but during the two firſt Winters, it will be proper to 
$ plunge them into the Tin-bed in the Stove; but when 
they begin to have woody Stems, they may be placed on 
Shelves, in a dry Stove ; where if they are kept in a mo- 
derate of Heat, they may be preſerved very well 
(eſpecially the ſecond Sort) ; which is ſomewhat hardier 
than the firſt. This may alſo be abroad in a warm 
Situation, in the Beginning of July ; where the Plants may 
remain till the Middle of September, provided the Seaſon 
continues warm; otherwiſe they mult be removed into 
the Stove ſooner. 5 
Theſe Plants both of them produce very fine Flowers, 

eſpecially the ſecond Sort; which has Tufts of ſcar- 
let Flowers; which are produced at the mity of the 


bay; but theſe Flowers are much larger, and of a much 
r Colour. 
A ſmall Piece of the Wood of this Tree, being put on 
a Pan of lighted Coals, will ſend forth a moſt agreeable 
Odour, which will perfume a whole Houſe. 


COREOPSIS. — 

This Genus of Plants was conſtituted by Dr. Linneus, 
Profeſſor of Botany at Upſal in Sweden ; who gave this 
Name to it, on account of the Seeds of this Plant being 
like a Tick. We have no proper Engliſh Name for this 
Genus; but as the Flowers of theſe Plants have Rays like 
the Sunflower, to which they are nearly allied, we may 


Giſtinguiſh it by the Title of Tick-ſeeded Sunflower. 
The Characters are; 


outer 15 compoſed commonly of eight narrow Leaves, and 


eighteen or twenty Feet in the natural Places where it is 
ten Feet high, and commonly riſes with many Stems from 


ntries of 


begin to appear in five or ſix Weeks after. 


Branches, after the ſame manner as the Oleander or Roſe- 


The Flower is included in a double Empalement; the 


the inner of the ſame Number; but broader and coloured : 
the Flowers are radiated, the Rays being Female, and the 
Diſt is compoſed of Hermaphradite Flowers; which are tu- 
bulous, and indented at their Brim : theſe have each a com- 
Preſſed borned Pointal, attended by five fender Stamina; 
but the Female Flowers, which are abortive, have none: 
theſe Hermaphrodite Flowers have each a finple compreſs'd 
bordered Seed, which has two Horns at the Point. 
20 Species are, | = 
1. Corxoesis foliis ſerratis. Hor. Leyd. Tick-ſecded 
Sunflower, with — dee n 3 
2. Cox ·opsis foliis linearibus integerrimis, caule erecło. 
Flor. Virg. Tick: ſeeded Sunflower, with narrow whole 
All or ! W 
3. Cortopsis foliis integerrimis. Hor. Leyd. Whole- 
leav'd — ove. oY a 2 
Theſe Plarits are Natives of America: the firſt and ſe- 
cond Sorts are found wild in many Parts of North- America, 
eſpecially the firſt, which is very common in Net- Eng- 
land, Maryland, and Virginia. This Sort. hath perennial | 
Roots, and annual Stalks, which decay every Autumn; 
and in the Spring the Roots ſend forth many Stalks, which 
grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and branch out at 
the Top; where are produced Branches of ſmall Sunflowers, 
each having a dark- Middle. This was called by 


large Borders, or to plant in Wild 

to fill up Vacancies. This flowers in — 

The fecond Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth, 

rifing above two Feet high: the Stalks grow ere, and 
the Leaves are very long, narrow, intire, and rough : the 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
which are of a'fine yellow Colour, having a dark-purple 
Middle; and theſe are of long Duration. The Plants 
commonly begin to flower the Middle of Fuly, and con- 
tinue till OZober ; and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 
ſome Flowers will continue till ind - which makes 


it merit a Place in ev Garden. The Seeds of this 
Sort have been ntly ſent to England from Maryland, 

where the Plants grow wild ; but theſe ſeem to be biennial 

Plants with us, their Roots having as yet continued but 


two Years with us; nor do they perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
land; fo that at preſent the Plants are very rare in ti 
Engliſh Gardens: but as it is an hardy Plant, we may hope 
to reconcile it to our Climate, and End a Mcthol to in- 
creaſe it. | | | 

The third Sort is an annual Plant: the Seeds of this 
were brought from Carolina by Mr. Cateſby, in the Year 
1726, This muſt be ſown upon a gentle Hot-bed in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and 
plung'd into a freſh Hot-bed to bring them forward; and 
in June they ſhould be inured by degrees to the open Air, 
and afterward ſome of them may be ſhaken our of the 
Pots, and planted in a warm Border; where, if the Sea- 
ſon is good, they will flower in the Middle of July, and 
ripen their Seeds the Beginning of September. 


CORIANDRUM [of Kop por, of Keopes, Gr. a Tick; 
ſo called, either becauſe it has the Scent of this Inſect, or, 
as others ſay, becauſe it drives away or kills them; and 


Arp, Gr. the Iſle where it grew plentifully], Co- 
1 | k 
The CharaZers are; 


It hath a fibroſe annual Root : the lower Leaves are 
broad, but the upper Leaves are deeply cut into fine Seg- 
ments : the Petals of the Flower are unequal, and ſhap'd 
like an Heart: the Fruit is compas'd of two bemiſpber. cal 
(and ſometimes ſpherical) Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Cok lad DRUM majus. C. B. Greater Coriander. 

2. CokiaNpRUUM minus, tefticulatum. C. B. Smaller 
te ſticulated Coriander. 

3. Cox 
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F 2: CoRIANDRuA ſylveſtre felidiſinum. C. B. 


he firſt of theſe Species is the moſt common Kind, 


rhich is cultivated. in the European Gardens and Fields 
or the Seeds, which are us'd in Medicine. The ſecond 
Sort is leſs common than the firſt, and is ſeldom found 
but in Botanic Gardens in theſe Parts of Europe. The third 
Sort, as mention'd in Caſpar Bauhin's Pinax, and cited 
by the learned Boerbaave, in his Catalogue of the Leyden 


Garden, is ſo like the firſt, that 1 could find no Difference 


between them when compared together, though I receiy'd 
the Seeds of this Kind from the Leyden Garden. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds early 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be hoed out. to about four Inches Diſtance every Way, 
clearing them from Weeds; by which Management theſe 
Plants will grow ſtrong, and produce a greater Quantity 
of good Seeds. The firſt Sort was formerly cultivated in 
the Gardens as a Sallad-herb. 


* CORIARIA, Myrtle-leav*d Sumach, vulgo. 
The Charafters we; _ 8 
I is Male and Female in different Plants : the Male 
Flowers bave a froe-leav'd Empalement : the Flower has 
five Leaves, which are joined to the Empalement ;, theſe 
bave ten flender Stamina : the Female Flowers bave the 
like Empalement, and the ſame Number of Petals : and in 
the Centre are placed five Pointals, which turn to a Berry, 
inclofing five kidney-ſhaped Seeds. IN 
The Species are; re” 
1. Cortaria vulgaris mas. Niſſol. AF. 1711. Male 
Myrtle-leav'd Sumach. 
2. CoklaRIA vulgaris femina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Fe- 
male Myrtle-l-av*d Sumach. 5 
The Sort with Male Flowers is the moſt common in 
Englund, the other being very rarely ſeen in any of the 
Gardens. Theſe grow wild in great plenty about Mont- 


pelier in France, where it is uſed for Tanning of Leather; 


and, from this Uſc, has been titled by the Botaniſts, Rbus 


coriariorum ; 1. e. Tanners { I . 
Theſe Shrubs ſeldom grow more than three or four 


| Feet high; and as they creep at the Root, they ſend forth 


many Stems, whereby they form a Thicket; ſo may be 
planted to fill up Vacancies in Wilderneſs-quarters ; but 
they are improper for ſmall Gardens, where they will 
take up too much room : and as there is no great Beauty 
in the Flowers, they are only admitted for Variety. 

It is ſtrange that Monſieur Niffe/, who lived upon 
the Place where theſe grew in plenty, and who conſti- 


tuted this Genus, in the Memoirs of the Academy at 


Paris, has taken no Notice of their being Male and Fe- 
male in different Plants. 5 — 
Ir may be propagated plentifully from the Suckers, 
which are produced from the creeping Roots in great 
Abundance : theſe ſhould be taken off in March, and 
Planted into a Nurſery, to form good Roots; where they 
may continue one or two Years, and then muſt be re- 
moved to the Places where they are to remain. 


This Plant delights in a loamy Soil, which is not too ſtiff; 


and ſhould be placed where it may have Shelter from the 


North and Eaſt Winds ; where it will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and will flower better 
than if it is preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered in the Win- 
ter, as hath been by ſome practiſed. | 


COR'NDUM [of Cer, the Heart; becauſe this Seed 
has a bright Spot reſembling an Heart; and Indum, be- 
cauſe it is brought from India. This Plant is ſaid to be 


a very high Carciac. It is alſo called Halicacabus, of 


Raza, a Veſſel; becauſe the Fruit of this Plant re- 
ſembles a Kettle], Heart-peas. 


The Characters are; 
It hath a trailing Stalk, emitting Claſpers, whereby it 
faſtens tſeif to whatever Plant it jiands near: the Calyx 
(er Flower- cup) conſijts of three Leaves : the Flowers con- 
fiſt of eight Leaves, and are of an ancra!l:ns Figure: the 
vary beromes a Fruit which is like a Bladder, and divi- 
ged in o three Cell; in which are contain'd round Seeds, in 
ferm cf Peas, of a black Colour; having the Figure of an 
Heart of a white Colour upon each, 


in the Spring, in an open Situation, in a Bed of good 


C0 


The Species are: 1 

1. Con iu pu folio ampliori, fruttu majore. Tours. 
Heart - pea with large Leaves and Fruit. N 

2. Corimpun, folio, & fruttu minore. Tourn. Heart. 
pea with ſmall Leaves and Fruit; call'd by the Inhabit- 
ants of the Weſt- Indies, Wild Parſley. _ | , 

3. Coin u folio ampliſſimo, fruds minore. Heart- 
pea with very large Leaves, and imall Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are very common in Jamai, Barbados, 
and moſt of the other warm Iſlands in the Weft- Indies , 
where their Seeds are ſcatter d, and become Weeds all 
over the Country. x 

They may be cultivated in England, by ſowing their 
Seeds on an Hot-bed in March; and when the Planta 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-beg, 
where they may remain until the Middle of May; at 
which time they may be tranſplanted into Pots or Bo 
and expos*d to the open Air. Theſe Plants will require 
Sticks to ſupport them; otherwiſe their Branches will trail 
upon the Ground, and be apt to rot (eſpecially in a wet 
Seaſon). There is no great Beauty in this Plant; it is 
chiefly preſerved as a Rarity in the Gardens of the Curious, 
It produces its Flowers in June, and the Seeds. are per- 
fected in Auguſt. „„ e 


| CORIS. We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; SV N 

I batb a monopetalous perſonated Flower, whoſe inde 
Part is tubulous, but the fore Part is ſhaped like a Fan: 
from the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail is 
the binder Part of the Flower , which afterward becomes 4 
globular Fruit, divided into ſeveral Parts, containing round- 
iſp Seeds, which are incloſed by the Calys. © 

1. Cor1s cærulea maritima. C. B. P. Maritime blu 
2. Cox is maritima, flore rubro. C. B. P. Maritime 


Coris, with a red Flower. 


3. Con is maritima, flore albo. H. R. Monſp. Mat 
time Coris, with a white Flower. 3 

Theſe Plants grow wild about Montpelier, and in mol 
Places in the South of France; they ſeldom grow above 
fix Inches high, and ſpread near the Surface of the Ground 
like Heath; and in June, when they are full of Flowers 
they make a very pretty Appearance. 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds i 
the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when the Plant 
are about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome 
of them into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, that they 
may be ſheltered in Winter; and the others into a wan 
Border, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well; but in ſevere Froſt they are gene 
rally deſtroyed : for which Reaſon, it will be proper w 
have ſome Plants of each Sort in Pots, which may be 


under a common Hot-bed-frame in Winter, where 


may be covered in froſty Weather : but when it is mild, 
they ſhould have a great Share of free Air. Theſe Plant 
ſometimes produce ripe Seeds in England; but as they co 
not conſtantly perfect their Seeds, it will be proper © 
increaſe them from Slips and Cuttings 5 which will take 
Root, if planted in Auguſt on a very gentle Hot-bed, and 
ſhaded from the Sun, and duly watered. 


* CORISPERMUM, Tick-ſeed. 
Ihe Characters are; X ae MY 
The Flower bath no Petals: the Empalement is of d 
Leaves, which are equal and compreſſed : in the Centre is 
one long recurved Stamen, and a rotmd compreſſed Pointal 
which afterward turns to a flat Veſſel, having two Cell, 
each containing one oblong Seed, ſhaped like a Tick. 
The Species are 
1. CoriSPERMUM folits alternis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Tick-ſeed with Leaves growing alternate. _ wy 
2. CorRISPERMUM foliis oppeſitis. Lin. Hort. 2 
Starry Ducks- meat. . | 
The firſt Sort grows in Tartary, where there are ſome 
other Varieties of this Genus. The ſecond is common 
upon Standing-waters, and in low marſhy Grounds, wh 
the Waters ſtand in Winter in divers Parts of England- 


Ther 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for the 
ke of Variety 3 but they have no Beauty, fo are ſeldom 
culrivated in other Gardens. 2 X 
The firſt Sort is an annual Plant, which if ſuffer d to 
ſcatrer its Seeds, the Ground will be plentifully ſtock*d 
with the Plants 3 which will require no other Care, but to 
prevent the Weeds from over-growing them. 

The ſecond will not grow but in marſhy Places, where 
there is Standing-water z over the Surface of which this 
Plant will ſoon extend, when once it is eſtabliſhed. | 
| As we had no Exgliſb Name to this Genus, I have given 
| 1 this of Tick-ſeed ; which correſponds with the Latin 


r \ oe VE 4 

, CORK-TREE. Vide Suber. 

CORN-FLAG. Pide Gladioks, —= 

- ' CORNICULATE-PLANTS [Plante Cornicalate, 
- or ſuch as after each Flower produce many diſtant horned 
5 coRN-MARCGOLD. . Yide Chryſanthemum. 


- CORN-SALLAD. Vid Valerianella, 


 CORNUS [is fo call'd, of Corum, Lat. an Horn; be- 
cauſe its Wood, or the Officle of its Fruit, is hard as an 
Horn], The Cornelian Cherry. | | TY 
The CharaFers are; | ; 
The Calys (or Flower cep) confits of four ſmall rigid 


Leaves, which are in form of a Croſs : from the 
Centre of which are produced 0 Flow- 
| ers, each conſiſting of four Leaves, which are diſpoſed al 
* moſt in form of an : theſe Flowers are ſucceeded 
by Fruit, which are oblong, or of a cylindrical Form, ſome- 
Ss what like an Olive, containing an bard Stone, which is di- 
| wided into two Celli, each containing a fingle Seed. - 
| 1. Connus bortenfis mas. C. B. The Cornelian Cherry, 
mol or Male Cornel-tree. 5 
un 2. Coxnus feming. CB. The Dogberry, or Gatten- 
7 3. Connvs faxizs, foliis variegatis. E. L. The ſtriped 
, Cares funds Liviic'- ne corgie, 
4. CORNUS a ai r c 
A eficulo compreſſo, Virginians. Pluk. Alm. The Virginian 
ſome -rEE, | 
t theſ 
warn 
Jinary 
gene- 
xr 1 
de 
15 
mild, 
a eee terapetalo ale radiati 


Dogwood, vulgo 


involucro tetrapetalo rubro . . 
nia Dogwood, with many white Flowers coming 
A large — Em q 

10. Conxxus pumila berbaces Chamepericlymenum dicta. 
Hort. Elth. Dwarf Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the Engliſh 
Gardens, being for its Fruit; which is by 


Vi. 


many People preſerved to make Tarts: it is alſo uſed in 
Medicine as an Aftringent and Cooler. There is alſo an 
officinal Preparation of this Fruit, called Rob de Cornis. 


Of this there are two or three Varieties, which differ in 
the Colour of their Fruit : but that with the red Fruit is 
the moſt common in England. 

As the Fruit of this Tree is not at preſent much eſteem'd, 
the Nurſery-men about London propagate this Tree as 
one of the Sorts which is commonly ſold as a flowering 


9. Connus — Virginiana, floſculis plurimis albidis er 
Out 


Shrub ; and is by ſome People valued, for coming fo 
early to flower; for if the Seaſon is mild, the Flowers 


ery ni 
vers Parts of England, and is ſeldom pre 
The Fruit of this Plant is often broug 


eighth, 


C O 


which it 
or Cover, to the Flowers; but this 


2 


differs 


le: 


will appear by the Beginning of February ; and though 
there is no great Beauty in the Flowers, yet, as they are 

rally produced in plenty, at a Seaſon when few other 
wers appear, a few Plants of them may. be admitted 


grow eighteen or twenty Feet 


variegated. Leaves, which is preſerved in the Nurſeries, 
but is not much eſteemed. | — 
The fourth Sort is an American, from whence the 
Seeds have t to England; this is found in all 
the Northern Parts of America, as are alſo the fifth and 
 faxth i of the Woods in V+ New- 
England, Carolina: theſe are all of them 
very thrive well in the open Air in England; 
ſo are cult by the Nurſery- men near London, to add 
to the Variety of their hardy Trees: theſe grow to the 
ſame Height with our common Female Dogberry, and 
make a much better Ap : of the ſixth. 
Sort are of a beauti in Wi and in 
Summer the Lea large, and white, and the 
Bunches of white Fl growing at the Extremity of 
every Branch, renders this Shrub valuable; and in Au- 
a A . 15 
T be eighth Sort is now very commo he Nurſeries, 
where it is known by the Name of Virginia Dogwood : 
x ori 
, ſeldom ve or ei cet high: 
this is generally well garniſhed Leaves, which are 
larger than either of the other Sorts ; but this is not ſo 
— 1 A 
W ve land, tho. 
the as as the other RE 
The Sort I believe to be only a Variety of the 
in 


ty of 


the Plant: this was found wild in Virginia by Mr. Baniſter, 
and afterward by Mr. Cateſby : this and the former Sort are 
great Ornaments to the Woods in America; firſt by their 


early flowering in the Spring, 


before the green Leaves a 


pear ; and in the Winter they are alſo beautiful, when 
Berries are ripe, which hang upon the Shrubs till the 


; 


berland, and alſo upon the 


The tenth Sort grows upon Cheviot Hills in Northum- 
Alps, and other mountainous 


Places in the Northern Countries; but this is very diffi- 
cult to preſerve in Gardens: the only Method is, to 
remove the Plants from the Places of their natural Growth, 


ith good 
a 


when the Year 


the Plants are come up, 
dry Weather, and kept 
tumn following, they may be removed, and planted in 

Bbb Beds 


rts of Dogwood may be 
which, if ſown in the Autumn 1 after * are 
ripe, will moſt of them come up the following Spri 

4 the Seeds are not ſown in SD 1 
Year in the Ground before the Plants will appear ; 


Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
moiſt ſhady Situation, where they are not annoyed 
of other Plants: in ſuch a Situation they 


by their 


3 
ic a 
and 


proves dry, they will ſometimes remain 
two Years in the Ground; therefore the Place ſhould not 
be diſturbed, where theſe Seeds are ſown, under two 
Years, if the Plants ſhould not come up ſooner : when 


clean from Weeds 


they ſhould be duly watered in 


; and the Au- 


C 0 
e they 


Beds in the Nurſery, where 


by which time they will be fit to tranſplant, where they 


ate to rap 3 TAY | af ie 

They are allo propagaret ers, an own 
of ihe. Nane: moſt of the Sorts produce plenty of 
Suckers, eſpecially when they are planted on à moiſt 


light Soil, which may be taken off from the old Plants 
in Autumn, and planted into a Nurſery for a Tear or two, 


and then may be tranſplanted into the Places where they 


are to remain; but thoſe Plants which = erp ted 
by Suckers, rarely have ſo good Roots as thoſe which are 
propegaed by Layers, and being much more inclinable 
to ſhoot out Suckers, whereby they will fill the Ground 
round them with their Spayyn, they are not near ſo valuable 
as thoſe Plants which are raiſed from Layers, _ 
* CO A [We have no Engl; Name for this Plant. 
It is ſo called from Cornutus, a Phyſician of Paris, who 
publiſhed a Hiſtory of Canada Plants. 
* The Characters are; =o; 1 
I. bath a nionopetalous per ſonated Flower, whoſe upper 
Lip ſtands eres, but the under Lip is divided into three 


Paris: from the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which is 


feed like a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower, which. 


eeds which ave for the maſt part kidney-ſhape 
There is but one Species of this Plant yet known; 
| ConnuT14 flore pramidato cæruleo, foliis incanis. Plum. 
Cornutia with a pyramidal Flower, and hoary Leaves. 
This Plant was firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
America, who gave it the Name. It is found in plenty 
in ſeveral of the Iſlands in the Vi- Indies, and at Cam- 
pechy and La Vera Cruz, from both which Places I received 
the Seeds, which were collected by my late ingenious 
Friend Dr. William Houſtour, and afterward by Mr. Robert 
Millar, from the ſame Country. It grows to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet: the Branches grow and 


che Leaves are placed by Pairs oppoſite: the Flowers are 


produced in Spikes at the End of the Branches, which are 
of a fine blue Colour; theſe uſually appear in the Au- 
tumn, and ſometimes will remain in Beauty for two 
Months or more. | Se 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring on an Hot-bed; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
halfpeny Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould have freſh Air let into the Bed, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muſt be frequently 
watercd (for it naturally grows on ſwampy Soils). When 
the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into others of a larger Size, and plunged 
Into the Hot-bed again, where they ſhould be continued 
till OZober ; when they muſt be removed into the Bark- 
ſtove, and plunged into the Tan; for otherwiſe it will be 
very difficult to preſerve it through the Winter. The 
Stove in which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould be 

to the temperate Heat marked on Mr. Fowler's Ther- 
mometers, which will agree better with them than an 
ag Stove. = third Year from Seed theſe Plants 
will flower, when make a fine Appearance in the 
Stove; but they MN perfect their Seeds in England. 


They may be alſo propagated by Cuttings, which, if 


planted into Pots filled with freſh Earth, and pl 

into a Bark-bed, obſerving to ſhade and water them, will 
take Root, and muſt be afterwards treated as the Sced- 
ling-plants. 


CORONA. IMPERIALIS [fo called, becauſe it bears 
Flowers crowned with Leaves], Crown Imperial. 
The Characters are; | 


The Flowers confiſt of fix Leaves, are bell-ſhaped, and 


hang downwards; theſe are ranged, as it were, into a 
Crown ; above which appears a great Buſb of Leaves: the 
 Poinial of the Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which is 
wing d, and divided into three Cells, which are filled with 


5 


7 


Imperial with a double Crown. 


Crown Imperial with many Flowers, and flat Stajks. 


aAfler ward heromes a ſpherical ſucculent wot including. 


C 0: 


* remain two Years, flat Seeds :. to. which may be added, I. bath a coated Roy, 


which is furniſbed with Fibres at the Bottom. 
The Specier are; iy | 
1. Corona ImeerIats. Dod. The common Crown 


2. Corona IMPERIAL1IS major. Taurn. The greater 
Crown Imperial. . 9 | 

3. Corona IMeERrIALIS flore pleno. Tourn, Crown 
Imperial with a double Flower. 


4. Corona InPzs tai s-duplici corona. Tourn. Crown 


- 


5. Corona IMPERIALIS {riplici corona. H. L. Crown 
Imperial with a triple Crown. 1 
6. Corona IAT ER IAL Is multiflora, Iatague caule. Tourn, 


7. Corona ImPERIALS folio vario. Tourn. Strip 'd- 
leav'd Crown Imperial. +... .. 
8. Cbrona IMT ERIALIs folic. vario ex viridi & . 


"5. Corona Tuviaraus ore g e. Tn 


Crown Imperial with a beautiful yellow Flower. 
10. Corona IuPzrIALs flore faces phe Boerb. Ind. 
Crown Imperial with a double ye wer. 


It. Corona IMPERIALIS 


Crown Imperial with a yellow-ſtrip'd Flower. 


12. Corona IMPERIALIS remieſe, Toure, | Branched 
| There are forhe other Varicties of this Flower, 


18 


that ti 0 | * 
ceed to the Method of cultivating their Roots already ob 


tained, ſo as to have fair large 
T 


wers. 23 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting their Roots is in Jah 
or Auguſt, before they puſh forth freſh Fibres ; after which 
time, it is not ſo ſafe to remove-them : or they may be 
taken up in June, when their green Leaves are quite de 
cay'd ; and may be kept out of the Ground mf 4 
at which time they ſhould be planted in Beds or Borden 
of good freſh Earth, burying a little rotten Dung in the 
Bottom, that the Fibres may ſtrike into it; but be ſur 
not to let it be near the Bulb; for it is apt to rot W 
If they are planted in open Beds or Borders. of a Plex 
ſure-garden, they ſhould be placed exactly in the Middle: 
for they will riſe to be three Feet high or more in a gool 
Soil; and ſo would be improper to ſtand on the Side d 
8 where ſhould be planted Flowers of lou 
In planting of theſe Roots, after the Border is marked 
out, and the Diſtances fixed between each Root (wic 
ſhould be eight or ten Feet or more, according to the Size 
of the Garden, and the Number of Roots to be planted) 
you ſhould open an Hole with a ſmall Spade about it 
Inches deep, into which you ſhould place your Root, d- 
ſerving to ſet the Crown N and then with you 
Hand fill in the Earth round the Root, breaking the Clods 
and removing all large Stones from about it, and after 
wards level the Ground with your Spade, and Take the 
Border over, after the Whole is finiſhed. Your Roots be. 
ing thus planted, will require no farther Care, as being ve 
hardy; the Froſt never injures them: but if the Ground 
is too wet in Winter, they will be apt to rot; thereon 
in ſuch Caſes, the Borders ſhould be raiſed a Foot or moe 
above the Level of the Ground, In February their Bus 
will appear above-ground ; and if the Weather be mild, 
they will advance in Height very faſt, and in March 
will produce their Flowers; but as their Stems grow 
and the Spring-ſcaſon being commonly windy, it will l 
very proper to ſupport them with Sticks, to prevent ther 
being broken down: nor ſhould the Flowers of this Punt 
be gathered when blown ; for it greatly weakens BY 


0 O 
Rvots 2 ſo that they do not afford an Increaſe. of Bulbs, 


Theſe Room ſhould be .tranſplanted- every third Year, 


wehe them as are large enough to produce 


2 ing; 

6 be 

n, the 

u. F. 
1 Ptrlas, Ind 
ed Lang 

ing 

| the moſt 
ich v 
1 
ch 
ed, 2 S 11 abs N ans 1 "IS e . 2% 
ou : CORONA SOLIS. Fide Helianths. 
be- . CORONILLA:{This Plant is fo called of Corona, a 
r Crown or Garland, 4. d. a little Crown, Sc. becauſe it 
pio bears Huſks at the End like a little Cron, or becauſe it 
obs reſembles the Garlands that Shepherds adorned their Sweet- 
darts with: it is by ſome called Calutea}, Jointed-podded 
hich The Charadters are; n 
7 be Ir bath Leaves like thoſe of the Scorpion-ſena : the 
de. Flowers are pepilionaceous : the Pods are Full of Joints, 
E, baving one oblang ſwelling Seed in each Divifion. 
rden The Species are; 3 7 $0790 
a the _ 1. CononiLLa argentes Cretica. Tourn. Silver-leav'd them 
fue Jointed-padded Colutea of Candia. 1 5 4 
het _ 2. CononiLLa maritime, glauco folio. Tourn. Ma- 

ritime jainted-podded Colutea, with a ſea-green Leaf. 
Plex . - 3- CononiLLa berbacea, flore vario. Tourn. Her- 
ddle; bacequs jointed-podded Colutea, with a variable Flower. 


4. CoroniLLa Cretica berbacea, flore parvo purpura- 
ſeente. Tourn. Candia herbaceous jointed-podded Colutea, 
with a ſmall purpliſh Flower. 

5. CoroniLLa Zeylanica 
6. CoroniLLa minima. Tourn. The leaſt jointed-pod- 

7. CoxoniLLa filiquis & ſeminibus craſſoribus. Tourn. 
- Jointed-podded Colutea, with thick Pods and Seeds. 

. 8. CoroniiLa Americana ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. 
2 American jointed-podded Colutea, with climb- 
The firſt and ſecond Species with us to be ſmall 
Shrubs, about three os four Feet high; and are ſo nearly 
Alike in all reſpects, as far as I have been able to examine 
them, that I could readily pronounce them the ſame, were 
1 not that they have been by ſo many eminent Botaniſts 
diſtinguiſhed or two abſolutely different Plants, which if 
there are two ſuch, T have as yet ſeen but one of them: 


Colour n different as to the 
my of its Leaves; which might at firſt lead a Per- 
1 : and this has been followed by all 


1 


enten tota. Boerb. Ind. 


* 


© O 
This Plant is pro 


This Pl propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, either upon a Hot-bed, or on a warm 
Border of light ' freſh Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high,” they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted either into Pots, or in a Bed of good rich Earth, 
at about four or five Inches Diſtance-every Way, where they 
may remain until they have obtained Strength enough to 
plant out for good, which ſhould be either into Pots filled 
with good freſh Earth, or in a warin- ſituated Border; in 
Which, if theWinter is not too ſevere, they will abide very 
well, and inthe Spring following 
tities of yellow Flowers of a on 
will be ſucceeded by 


again 
large trailing Branches, 
umbers of variable-co- 


well 
r removing This is a Plant of litrle Beauty, and is only 
The fifth Sort is very tender, being a Native of Ceylon: 
d uſt be on on u. Hor bad el in the ing ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
into ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into a freſh Hot-bed of Tanners 3 ing to give 
them frequent gentle Waterings; and as the Weather is 
hot or cold, fo they muſt have more or leſs Air in pro- 
raiſing up the Glaſſes in the middle of 
gt in the Nights ths Glaſſes ſhould be covered 
And when the Plants have grown ſo as to fill the Pots 


with their Roots, they muſt be carefully ſhaken out of 
| 1 he Earth to their Roots; and after hav- 


ing pared off the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, put chem 


into Pots a Size bigger than thoſe were which came 


out of, filling up the Pot with the fame light freſh ſandy * 


Earth as before ; then plunge the Pots again into the Hot- 


bed, and manage them as before. In the Winter they 


muſt be placed in a warm Bark-ſtove amongſt Plants of 
the tendereſt Claſs, obſerving to refreſh them frequently 
with Water which has ſtood in the Stove at leaſt eight or 
ten Hours before, that the Cold may be taken off: but 
never give them too much at a time. In this Manage- 
ment I have had. this Plant ſucceed very well for two or 
three Tears; but I have not as yet ſeen it flower in Eng- 
land, tho? there are Plants of this Kind in three or four 
Gardens, which are two or three Years old. 

| The ſixth Sort is a very ſmall Plant, and hath very little 
Beauty in it; this is preſerved by the Curious in Botany, 
but is ſeldom found in Gardens of Pleaſuce, where few 
Plants are admitted that are not either beautiful or rare ; 


and it is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, on 
a Bed of freſh light Earth, in a warm Poſition: and when 


the Plants are come up, they muſt be either tranſplanted 
into Pots filled with the ſame freſh Earth, or into warm 
Borders under a South or Weſt Wall; for they are ſubject 
to be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſts: and therefore thoſe which 
are planted in Pots ſhould be ſheltered during the Winter- 
ſeaſon under a common Hot-bed-frame, taking off the 
Glaſſes in mild Weather, that they may enjoy as much of 
the free open Air as and in the Spring, after 


the Cold is may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted ring bn rm they will flower, and 


The 


The ſeventh Sort grows to the Height of two or three 
Feet, and branches out en every Side, ſo as to form a re- 
gn. This may be propagated by Seeds, which 

Id be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and, 


ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees 
pg by ea be taken out of the Hot-bed, 
and ſome of them may be planted in warm Borders ; but 
it will be proper to keep ſome in Pots, that they may be 


| heltered in Winter; for in ſevere Froſt thoſe in the Bor- 


.ders will be in Danger of ſuffering thereby. Theſe Plants 
their Flowers in the Spring, when they make an 


ice, and in | their 
S 


The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
America. I received the Seeds of this Plant from Car- 
thagena, which were ſent me by my late ingenious Friend 


Dr. William Hanſtoun. This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould. be ſown early in the Spring on a moderate 


Hot- bed; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into an halfpeny 


Pot filled with freſh 


be carefully managed, and will ſometimes 
Seeds in this Country; but it will be proper 


Root, whereby a Supply of young Plants may be obtained; 
which is a ſure Method to preſerve the Kind in this Coun- 
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they will make an agrecable Variety. 
This Sort will continue two or three Years, provided 


to lay down 
ſome of the Shoots, either into the Tan, or Pots of freſh 
into the Tan, becauſe theſe will often take 


try, where they do not always perfect their Seeds. 


it . 
produce ripe i 


be full as large: nor can I ſee any Difference between theſe, 
and that which upon the Sea · coaſts ; tho" Caſpur 
Baubin, and many Botaniſts after him, make them diſtin& 
Species: but when they are cultivated together in the ſame 
Soil, I am ſatisfied that no one Perſon can diſtinguiſh them, 
therefore I make no doubt of calling them all 


Plant. 571 | 
i formerly cultivated 


This Species was y, culti in Gardens 
Sallad-herb : but at preſent is little regarded, and almoſt 
wholly diſuſed : it may be eafily cultivated by fowing the 
Seeds in the Spring upon any Soil, or in any Situation, i 
being extremely hardy ; and, when it comes up, it may 
thinned out, and ſuffered to remain for Uſe at about 


ting forth freſh Leaves ; and, if it is not ſuffered to 


Supply of Plants, without any farther Care than clearing 
them from Weeds as they grow. The other Varieties are 
intained in Botanic Gardens; but. are ſeldom cultivated 


* 4 
111 
= 


Cup of the Flower is re th 
Flowers are ſhaped like a Funnel, are cut at the Top into 
my CR are diſpoſed in an Umbel- ibe Fruit 
is iſ, terminating into @ Point, and is clo fixed 


= Cup, in which are contained many ſmall ' angular 


CORONOPUS [Kogurowrs, of Kopsivn, a Crow, and injuri 


TIz:, a Foot; becauſe the Leaves are ſaid to reſemble the 


Foot of a Crow], Bucks-horn Plantain. 
The Characters are: | 
It. agrees in Flower and Fruit with the Plantain, from 


which it differs in its Leaves, which are deeply cut in on 


#be Edges; whereas the Leaves of Plantain are either in- 
tire, or but ſlightly indented. as 
The Species are; | | 

1. Coroxoeus bortenfis. C. B. Garden Buck*s-horn 
Plantain or Harts-horn, vulgo. | 

2. Coronoeus Maſſilienſis birſutior latifolius. Tourn. 
Broad-leav'd hairy Bucks-horn Plantain of Marſeilles. 

3. Corowoeus Neapolitanus tenui folius. Col. Narrow- 
leav'd Bucks-horn Plantain of Naples. 


4. Coxonopus maritimus roſeus. Bacc. Rar. Pl. Roſe- 


like Sea Bucks-horn Plantain. 

The firſt of theſe Species, tho' intitled a Garden-p 
yet is found wild in moſt Parts of England, and is the very 
fame Plant which grows upon moſt Commons, and barren 
Heaths, where, from the Foorneſs of the Soil, it appears 
to be very different from the Garden-kind, as being little 
more than a fourth Part fo large. But this Plant, when 
tranſplanted, or ſown in a Garden by the other, grows to 


lant, Abella a Town in Campania, where it grew in great Plenty]. 


the beſt time for this is about Michaelmas; ſoon alte 
which the Leaves decay. = 
The ſecond Sort is by Dr. 7 


ournefort ranged with the 
Mulleins, under the Title of Yerbaſcum humile Anm, 
boraginis folio & flore ;, and it hath been long known i 
the Engliſh Gardens, by the Name of leav'd Au- 
ricula. This Plant was formerly nurſed up and 
n _ 
it will bear greateſt C is Country, bangs 
Native of the Pyrencan Mountains; ſo requires the fams 
Culture as the firſt Sort. | 


CORYLUS [is & called, of Kada, a Nut, 44 4 
little Nut. It is alſo called Avellana, as tho* Abellins, uf 


The Hazel or Nut- tree. | 
The Characters are Ab : 

Tt. hath Male Flowers, or Catkins, at remolt 
Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree : — 
for the moſt part, in Cluſters, and are cloſely joined ff 
ther at the Bottom, each being covered with an _ 


hich opens at the Top ; and when the Fruit COSTUS, Zedoary. 
INE 0 ce the Flower 
"$444 | s are incloſed in a mp: t | 
bath three Petals, and 2 like a Lip-flower, the lower 
+ part being broad, long, and open at the Brim, tobere 


it rs lightly cut into three Parts, the upper Lip being ſhort : 
from the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes a roundiſh Pod, having three Cells, which 
are full of triangular Seeds. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus ; via. 
1. Cosrus officinarum. Dale Phar. 
This Plant grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, in 
ſhady moiſt Places z the Roots propagate under the Ground 
after the manner of Ginger, or the Flowerdeluce : the 
Stalks ſeldom rife above three Feet high: theſe annually 


m 


1 decay to the Root; but as there is a conſtant 

and brought of Stalks, the Plants are rarely deſtitute of them: the 
This Tree is Flowers are uced on the Top of the Stalks, in a ſcaly 
ſons curious i oblong which are white, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 


1 


thoſe of Ginger. 
This is a tender Plant; fo muſt be 


are ſmall, conſiſting of fue Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Roſe ;, are diſpoſed in capillary Branches of very ſlender 
and ftiff Filaments or Hairs, which are widely diffuſed after 
the manner of Plumes, and ſpring out of the top Branches 2 
in tbe Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attended 
by frve minute Stamina: the Pointal afterward turns to an 
oval Berry, inclofing one triangular Seed. © 
„ es are; - 25 
1. Coriuus foliis obverſe ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ve- 
nice Sumach, commonly called Coccygria. 
2. Cor mus foliis obverſe cordatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
The Plum. | 
The firſt Sort is very common in the Nurſeries about 
A CES 
| 8 y grows to eight of ei 
or ten Feet: the Branches grow very irregular and diffus d: 
but when it flowers, which it ſeldom does until it is pretty 
ſtrong, it makes a beautiful Figure, the Flowers grow- 
ing, as it were, on large Plumes of Hair, which almoſt 
every cover the whole Shrub: it is very proper to plant amongſt 
other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, where it will make an 
Var: 


ing down their Bark-ftove: it may be eaſily by parting the 
wal take fff oem is the Spy of ths Yor and if hey irs owe 
will be much room in the Pots for their Roots to ſpread, and are duly 
ö. Suckers, and wi watered, the Plants will thrive, and produce their Flowers 
0 young. in Winter, which is the Seaſon of their Flowering : the 
The ſecond a Root of this Plant was formerly much uſed in Medicine, 
q in moiſt ſhady but of late it hath not been ſo much eſteemed. 
, better, and in FD 
be free Air, and are COTINUS, Venice Sumach. Lk 
be be overhung or crouded The Characters are; 
= fourth It bath round Leaves, with long Footftalks: the Flowers 
ed 
lar. 


* to preſerve 


kept in Sand in a moiſt Cellar, where the Ver- 


This Plant is propagated by laying down the tender 
Branches, which ſhould have a little Slit made at one of 
the Joints that are laid in the Earth, as is practiſed in lay- 
ing Carnations, which will greatly facilitate their Rooting. 

hen they are ſufficiently rooted, which is commonly in 
one Year's time, they may be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain; for it ſeems not to bear removing well, eſpe- 


Daiſy, Camomile, Mugwort, Feverfew, &c. 

. Ray diſtinguiſhes them into ſuch as have a radiated 
Flower, as the Sun-flower, Marigold, Sc. and ſuch as 
have a naked Flower, as the Lavender · cotton and Tanſey 
and alſo thoſe that are akin to them, as Scabious, Teaſel, 
| Carduus, &c. | A 


CORYMBUS [Keopuut®-, Gr.] ſignifies, among Bo- 
taniſts, Cluſters of Bork, as thoſe of Ivy. 

Jungius uſes it to ſignify the Extremity of a Stalk, ſo 
ſubdivided and laden with Fiowers or Fruits, as to com- 
poſe a ſpherical Figure. | 

It is alſo by modern Botaniſts uſed to ſignify a com- 
pound diſcous Flower, which does not fly away in Down, 
as the Chryſanthemum, Daiſy, Chryſocome, &c. For 
theſe Kind of Flowers, being ſpread into Breadth, do, after 
a ſort, reſemble an Umbrella, or Bunch of Ivy-berriss. 


cially when grown old ; the -Roots trailing far under- 
ground, which, when cut or broken, do not ſoon recover; 
and it ſeldom produces many Fibres near the Stem. 

The Wood of this Shrub is greatly uſed in the Southern 
Parts of France, where it grows in great Plenty, to dye 
their woolen Cloths of a yellow Colour, or Feuillemorte; 
and the Tanners uſe the Leaves to prepare their Skins; 
from whence it was called Cofinus Coriaria. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
by Mr. Cateſby; it alſo grows in moſt of the Iſlands in the 
Weſt- Indies : this ſhoots up with many Stems, to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, and forms aSort of Thicket : 
the Flowers are ſmall and white, and are produced in 
Cluſters: after theſe the Fruit come, which are about the 
Size of a common Damaſcene; ſome of 'them are purple, 
ſome red, and others yellow, of a ſweet luſcious Taſte ; and 
there is a Succeſſion of theſe Fruit moſt Part a 
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haas been { 


This Sort is tender; therefore will not live in this Coun- 
try, unleſs it is preſerved in a good Stove: it may be pro- 


| Pagated bythe Stones of the Fruit, which ſhould be brought 


over in Sand, and put into Pots as ſoon as they arrive; 
and the Pots muſt be plunged into a good Hot-bed ; and, 


when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept in the Bark- ni 
ſtove with other tender 8 


*. 


CoroNEA MALUS. Jide Cydonia. 
COTONEASTER. ide Meſpilus. 


dum. 


CorrLEDON [K2lanſor, Gr. of Kowan, Gr. 
a Cavity; becauſe the Leaves of this are cavated, or hol- 


lowed like the Navel, or becauſe it reſembles a Veſſel ta 
wherewith the Antients uſed to draw Water, or the Hol- ad 


low of the Thigh], Navelwort. 
The Characters are; * 
It bath a Leaf, Stalk, and the whole Appearance of 
Houſlcek;, from which it differs in having an oblong tubu- 
lous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided at the 


Top into froe Parts: the Fruit is like that of the Houſleek. 


The Difference made by Dr. Linnæus between this 
Genus and the Craſſula, is in the latter having but five 


Stamina, and the Cotyledon ten; by which Method theſe 
two Genera are removed to a great Diſtance from 
each other; tho? in other more eſſential Characters they 


may be brought nearer together, as they are by Dr. Van 
Rogen, in his Flora Lugdunenfis ;, ſo that as the Cotyledon 
from the Sedum by its Flower having 
but one Leaf, and the Sedum twelve, it has alſo been ſe- 
parated from the Craſſula by its having a long tubulous 

lower; whereas the Craſſula has ſhort Flowers divided 


almoſt to the Bottom. 


The Species are; . 5 

1. CoryLEDon major. C. B. The greater Navel- 
2. CoryLtpon Africana fruteſcens, foliis orbiculatis, 
limbo purpureo cinfis. Tourn. Shrubby African Navel- 
wort, with round Leaves edged with a purple Rim. 

3. CoryLtebon Africana fruteſcens, folio longo & an- 


guſto, fore flaveſcente. Com. Rar. Shrubby African Na- 


velwort, with a long narrow Leaf, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. Jap” 
4. CoryLtpon Africana fruteſcens, fore umbe!lato coc- 


cineo. Com. Rar. Shrubby African Navelwort, with 


ſcarkt Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

5. CotvLEpon Afra, folio craſſo lato laciniato, floſculo 
aureo. Boerb. Ind. African Navelwort, with a broad 
thick divided Leaf, and ſmall yellow Flowers. 

6. Corviepon Afra arboreſcens major, foliis glaucis 
oblongioribus, flere luteo. Boerb. Ind. Greater Tree-like 
African Navelwort, with oblong ſea-green Leaves, and 
a yellow Flower. | | 

7. COTYLEDON major arboreſcens Afra, folits minoribus 
craſſiſimis viridioribus minutiſſime punctatis. Boerb. Ind. 
Greater African Tree-like Navelwort, with ſmall thick 
Leaves. | 
8. CoTyLEDoN major arboreſcens Afra, foliis minoribus 
oblongis atro-viridibus, Boerb. Ind. Greater African 
Tree like Navelwort, with ſmall oblong dark-green 
Leaves. 

9. CoTYLEDON major arboreſcens Afra, folits orbiculatis 


glaucis, limbo purpureo & maculis viridibus ornatis. Boerh. 


Ind. alt. Greater Tree-like African Navelwort, with 
rounder ſez-green Leaves, having purple Edges, and 
ſpotted with Green. 

10. CotyLEpon Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. Hort. Elth. 
Navelwort of the Cape of Good Hope, with thick half- 
g obular Leaves. | 

11. CoryLepon Cretica folio, oblongo fimbriato. Hort. 
E/ h. Navelwort of Crete, with an oblong furbelow'd 
Leaf. | 
The firſt Sort, which is that uſed in Medicine, grows 

upon old Walls and Buildings in divers Parts of England, 


— 
% - 


COTULA FETIDA. Vie Chamzmelum Feti- 8 | 
The African Kinds are all of them propagated by ꝑlant- 


great 
Soil in which —— thrive 


dry Place for a Week: or more after 


of Sap 


light Earth from a Paſture, one-third. 
third Part Lime-rubbiſh, and rotten T 
tities: theſe ſhould be well mixe 


ma er Y 
peny Pots with Earth as you ings to plant; then 
put one Cutting in the Middle of each Pot: about two 
Inches deep or more, according to their Strength 
ve them a little Water to ſettle the Earth cloſ about 


bed of Tanners Bark, which will greatly facilitate” cher 
rooting ; but obſerve to give them Air, by raiſing-the 


Glaſſes, at all tirhes when the will permit; # 
alſo to ſhade the Glaſſes. in the Heat-of the Dar. 


In about a Month's time after planting, theſe Cuttings 
: 2 222 to , 


them for another Week ; after which be expo d 
to the open Air in a well-defended — — 


to ſet them into a Place too much expoſed ta the Sun, 


until they have been enured to the open Air for fone 
In this Place the Plants may remain until the Begjtiging 
of October; at which erage ſhould remove them iu 
the Conſervatory, placing them as near the Windows's 
poſſible at firſt, letting them have as. much free open 
as the Seaſon will permit, by keeping the Windows ape 
whenever the Weather is good: and now you muſt b 
to abate your Waterings, giving it to them 1 
eſpecially the fifth Sort, which is ſo very ſucculent, ths 
upon its having a little too much Water in Winter; ic ul 
certainly rot; but you ſhould not ſuffer its Leaves 00 
ſhrink for want of Moiſture, . which is another Extreme 
ſome People run into for want of a little Obſervation; 
and when they are ſuffered to ſhrink for want of Water, 
they ſeldom fail to rot when they have Water giventhews 
for their Parts being conſtricted for want of ſufficient 
Moiiture to keep their Veſſels diſtended, they age 1 
dered incapable of diſcharging this Moiſture Where 
they receive it again. This Sort ſhould be placed in 
moderate Stove in Winter, nor muſt it be fer abroad til 
Midſummer; for it is much tenderer than any of the othe% 

The other Plants are all of them pretty hardy, exe 
the ſixth Sort (which muſt have a moderate Stove in Min- 
ter), and may be preſerv d without any artifical Hen 
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Branches alſo decay, and the whole 
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Stove, with Alves, Cereus's, Oc. 
to the temperate Heat as mark d 
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thick ſucculent 
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and more ſucculent: this is ſome what tenderer 
that, and i 
— may be propagated 
d 3 * 


tentk Sort ſeldom grows above 2 Foot and an half 
out in many Stems from the Bottom; 
Shape ſomewhar like thoſe of Pu 
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flowers wich us, but may be propagated eaſily by Cut- 
ngs during any of the Summer- months; and ih Winter 
may be managed as hath been directed for the former 
The eleventh Sort is much more hardy than any of the 
laſt· mentioned — and will 7 _ Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, if the Plants grow upon 
> dry Soil; fo this may be. propagated upon the Walls of 
Gardens in the: Mime iniahrier as the firſt Sort. 


. COURBARK:. 


Tr 


5 is the American Name by which 
it to the Genus], The Locuſt- tree, vulgo. 
_— TW... 

It bath @ papitionacevus Flower, from whoſe Calyx ariſes 
the Pointal; which afterward becomes an unicapſular bard 
Pod, including roundifþ bard Seeds, which are ſurrounded. 
with a fungous ftringy Subſtante. is. by 

e know but of one Speties of this Plant; viz. 


11 11 Ferit KA 3.43; 2 | 18 „„ 


Courbaril with two Leaves ſet together, and a pres 
Flower, commonly called Locuſt-tree, by the Englis In- 
habitants of America. * ' © 


soy The Pods of this Tree are frequently brought from the 
— 4 Illands of America, by the Title of Locuſt; from the 
Seeds of which theſe Plants may be raiſed. Theſe Seeds 
. the ſhould be ſown on an Hot- bed early in the Spring; and 
i when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be very care-. 
ves 10 fully taken up, and each planted into a ſmall Pot filled 
xtreme with light freſh Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 


Wars taken Root; after which time they ſhould have Air and 
chem Water in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; but 


will not to be quite expoſed to the open Air in 


= 
— 
on 


theſe Plants muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, and 
Plunged into the Tan, amongſt the tenderer Sorts of Ex- 
| otic Plants; and during that Seaſon they ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be given 
to chem in large Quantities ; for they are impatient of 
much Wet, eſpecially when they are deſtitute of Leaves. 
If theſe Plants are continued in the Bark-ſtove, and ſhifted 
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are much thicker, and more ſucculent: this Sort ſeldom bag 


the [ndians all this Tree; and Father Plumier has given i 


 Covnnanir bifolia, fore prramidato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Eugland, even in the hotteſt Part of Summer. In Winter 


imo larger Pots as they increaſe in Size, they may be pre- 


E& © 4 


ferved ; but 1 believe it will be many Years before they 


will produce Flowers in Europe; for. they are of a. very 


oy rowth, after the firſt ſix Months, being in this re- 


pect like the Acajou, which generally makes great Pro- 


greſs during the firſt Summer from Seeds, but afterward 


remain for a long time without making 
are alſo difficult to | 
Fibres to their Roots 5 


t making any Shoots: they 
plant; for they ſeldom have many 
that in ſhifting them Care muſt 


be taken not to diveſt their Roots of the Earth, as alſo not 


to put them in Pots 
are often deſtroyed. 


| COWSLIP. Yide Primula Veris, 
 CRAB-TREE. Yide Malus. 


Tube Characters are; N 
I bath fleſpy Leaves like thoſe of the Cabbag 


too large, in both which Caſes they 


e: the 


fifth, Flawers are white, conſiſting of four Leaves: tbe Pointal 


7 turns to @ roundiſh Fruit, - which terminates in & 
eint, baving but one Cell, in which is contained one ob- 
1. Cram maritima, brafice folio. Tourn. Sea-cole< 
wort or Cabbage, or.Sea-kale.. | e 

2. CRauBz Orientalis, dentis leonis folio, erucaginis 


facie. 7. Cor. Eaſtern Sea-colewort, with a Dandelion- 


leaf, and the Face of Wild- rocket. 
3. CAM Orientalis, acantbi folio. Cor. Inſt. Eaſtern 
Sea · with a Bear s- breech- leaf. . 
The firſt of the Species is found wild upon Sea- ſfiores 
in divers Parts of Exgland; but particularly in Suſſex and 
Dorſetbire in great Plenty, where -the Inhabitants gather 


over it; ſo the Inhabirants: obſerve | 


out, and are expoſed to the Air, whereby the Shoots 
appear as if they were blanched ; and when they are cut ſo 


young, they are very tender and ſweet; but if they are 
eee | they become tough 
This Plant | be propagated pagat in a Garden, by ſowing 
the Seeds, Bon ater it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly Soil, 
where it will thriye exceedingly,” and increaſe greatly by 


; ing 1 nn 
; Spor of Ground, if encouraged; but the Heads will not 


be fit to cut until the Plants have had oneYear*s Growth; 
and, in order to haye it good, the Bed in which the Plants 
grow, ſhould, at Michaelmas, be covered over with Sand 
or Gravel about _ or 2 Inches — _ - 
allow a properDepth for the Shoots to be cut before they 
appear —— z and if this is repeated every Au- 
tumn, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in earthing of 
Aſparagus- beds, the Plants will require no other Culture. 
This may be cut for Uſe in April and May, while it is 
young; but if the Shoots are ſuffered to remain, they will 
produce fine regular Heads of white Flowers, which ap- 


they may be ö 8 
preſerved in curious 


The ſecond and third Sorts are only 
2 of Plants for Variety; but are not of any Uſe or 
Beauty. 


 CRANE\BILL. vil Cen 


CRASSULA, Leſſer Orpine or Houſleek. This Name 
was formerly applied to the Anacampſeros or Orpine. 
The Charafers are; + © 
It bath the Appearance of Houſleek or Navelwort: from 
the firſ it differs in having a Flower of one Leaf ; and 
from the latter of which it only differs in baving a ſhort 
tubulous Flower, confiſting of one Leaf. 
The Species are; 


1. CxAssuL A altifima perfoliata. Hort. Elth. Talleſt 


Craſſula, with Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, commonly 
called Aloe perfoliata. TO 


2. Crag 
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outward Face of the Plants. 


are of lower Growth, moſt 
Ground. The eighth Sort doth not continue above two 


<4” 
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| 
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LA - 
x. Cn AssULA anccampſcrotis folio. Hort. Elth. Craſſula 
with an Orpine- leaf. 


3. Cass A portulace facie, arboreſcens. Hort. Elth. 


Tree- like Craſſula, wich the Face of Purſlain, commonly 


4. CxAssUHA cepoſe longifolia. Hort. Elth. Onion- 
like Craſſula, with a long Leaf. Q 1 WON 

5. CrassuLa canleſcent, folits ſemper vidi cruciatis. 
Hort. Elth. Stalky Craſſula, with Houſleek-leaves. 

6. Cr assuLa meſembriantbemi- facie, foliis longioribus 
eſperis. Hort. Elth. Craiſula with the Face of Ficoides, 
and Jong rough Leaves. 

7. CR asSUL a orbicularis repens, foliis ſempervivi. 
Hort. Elth. Creeping orbicular Craſſula, with Houſleck- 


Theſe Plants have been ranged under different Genera, 
by former Botaniſts, till Dr. Dillenius conſtituted this Ge- 
nus, and brought them together. The firſt Sort was put 


under the Aloe, the ſecond under the Cotyledon, the third, 
fourth, fifth, ſeventh; and eighth Sorts under the Sedum, 


che ſixth and ninth Sorts were ranged under Ficoides : the 
Reaſon of this was, that the Plants had not then pro- 
duced Flowers in Europe; ſo they had claſſed them by the 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 


the firſt doth not ſend forth any 

e Top be cut off, or ſome way injured z but it may be 
trained up fix or eight Feet high, if it is ſupported with 
a Stake. The third Sort grows almoſt in a pyramidal Form, 


and the Stalks and Leaves have the Appearance of Purſlain. 
The ninth Sort I 


grows very buſhy, and the Stalks are very 
full of Joints, and fo brittle, that on the Touch they 
break, and the Pieces which fall on the Ground will take 
Root, ſo that it is eaſil » 7 The other Sorts 

_ them trailing on the 


Years ; but it frequently ripens Seed, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter upon the 


may be eaſily 


The third Sort has not produced any Flowers in this 


2 that I could ever hear; but, from the Appear- 
ance | 


the Plant, it is ranged under this Genus. 
All theſe Sorts may be eaſily propagated, by planting 
their Cuttings, in any of the Summer-months, on a ſhady 
Border, where they will ſoon take Root, and may be then 
in a ſandy rubbiſhing Earth; and muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as the Ficoides's, to which 1 ſhall refer 
the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 


CRATEGUS K., or Kyaleiyoror, Gr), 


The Wild-fervice. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are fingle : the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, 


cwhich expand in form of a Roſe : the Fruit is ſmall, and 


Haped like a Pear, in which are contained many hard Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. CRATÆ us folio laciniato. Tourn. The common 
or Wild-ſervice. | 

2. CRaTzcvs folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, ſubtus incano. 
Tourn. The white Beam-tree, or Aria Ibeopbraſti. 

3. CRaT us folio oblongo ſerrato utrinque virenti. 
Taft. R. H. Wild-ſervice with an oblong ſawed Leaf, and 
green on both Sides. | 

4. CraTr movus Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Tourn. The 
Virginian W. ild- ſervice, with Leaves like the Strawberry- 
tree. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in divers Parts 
of England, growing in Woods, Sc. The Leaves of 
this T'rce are very like thoſe of the leſſer Maple, from 
whence ſome Gardeners have given it the Name of Maple- 
leav d. ſervice: the Fruit grows in Bunches, and are about 


in the Pots, and they are ſheltered 
in Winter, will produce young Plants, whereby the Kind 
ed. 


duce Fruit before the Plant is one Foot hig 


© C R 


the Bigneſs of black ies, which are ſometimes 
i he ark in Autumn, ade by fm Pop 
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of the Leaves: 
he Head is ge- 
bling in Growth the Pear · tree: the Fruit of this Tree is 
not quite fo large as thoſe of the firſt Sort, but in other 
reſpects greatly reſembles it. 
The third Sort is not a Native of and at pre- 
ſent is very rare in the Engi Gardens Leaves of 

thoſe of the 
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with us in England, 
igh ; but will often pro- 
and Fruit of this Sort produced 5 

Fruit rt are not in | 
as are thoſe of the former Sorts ; but are four or five at 
moſt in each Bunch, tho* the fingle Fruits are not much 
leſs than thoſe of the ſecond Sort. This Sort is yet 


Pretty rare in the Exglib Gardens, a 


CRESSES, GARDEN. vid, Naſturtium. 
CRESSES, INDIAN. vide Activiola, | 
CRESSES, WATER. Vid Siſymbrium. 


CRINUM. Lily-aſphodel. 43 
This Name is given by Dr. Linnexs : the other of Lilio- 
aſpbodelus, by which it had formerly been called, being 
a compound Name, he has rejected. | 
The Chara#ers are; f 
The Umbel of Flowers is included in one common Cover, 
which is cut into two Parts, and is reflexed when tht 
Flowers come out: the Flower is of one Leaf, and is fin- 
nel-ſhaped, and cut into fix Paris at the Brim; three of 
which, being alternately placed, are crooked : from the Botton 
of the Flower ariſe fix long Stamina, faſtened to the Tube 
of the Flower : at the Bottom of the Flower is i E. 
n oi 


CR | 
5 — vernss latifolius flavus. C. B. The Dutch 
Focus. 
4. Crocus vernus minor albicans. C. B. Small whitiſh 
5. Crocvs vernus, b olacea baſs. 
WE vol . witha white Fibwer, and « purglc- 
6. Crocus vernes latifolius, flavo-vario duplict. 
mary — of Gal Cru, 0 
7. Crocus vernes latifoli flore minore & palli- 
3 diore. C. B. Spring Crocus, with ſmaller —— 
8. Crocus vernus latifolius flavo-varius 5 C. B. Spring 
Crocs, can yellow at Flower 45.200 7 
9. Crocus vernus anguſtifolius, magno flore candido. 
C. B. Narrow-leav'd Spring Crocus, with large white 
10. Crocus verazs albus friatus. P k. Par. The 
| mire „ 
11. Crocus vernus albu polyanthos werficolor. Park. 
Par. The particolour'd Crocus, with many — 
1 12. Crocus vernus latifolius, flore penitus allo, ad in- 
han fundibulum parum ceruleſcente. Boerb. Ind. White-feather'd 


C R 
* 


13. 1 — latifolius, flo gar ares tapas * 
— C. * rn 

14. Cxocvs dena latifolins Purparens vari | 
1 Broad-leav'd Spring Crocus, with a purple-iped, 


rn as Ann 6d 
in « line Flom, faiged wideliinhe, e 

1.656. Cnocus br, latifolins, albus vel cinericeus. C. B. 
Broad-leav'd Spring Crocus, with a white or aſh-colour'd | 


This Plant grows in great Plenty upon ne 17. Crocus veraus latifeling purpuro-violaceus. C. B. 
will not grow ta any Strength in a Garden, tho? it may be Leaves, OE oat | 


preſery d ſeveral Years, and parting its "= 8 
creeping Roots in the Spring. This ſhould in 40. 5 — 

gravclly coarſe Soil, and in Summer plen- Spring Crocus, with a ſmall Flower of - a 
well, and pn Flowers ; but its Seeds WT ET . 
in a Garden, nor is the Herb near ſo good for Uſe as that 


4 77" men 8 
pickling, and is fometimes uſed in Mecheine. 20. Caccus veraus, capillari folio. Cluſ. App. Spring 
CRISTA PAVONIS.  Yide Pose. 


CROCUS ſis fo called of the Youth Crocs, who (a 
ſo violent a 
he was turned into 


ron. | u Wr in Son : | mn a Line upon the 
iy vernus friatus vulgaris. Park. Par. The ), make Holes with a Di ous — — 
ip'd Crocus, commonly called, the Scotch or more, according to the Lightneſs of t il, two 

mer binge u bew r 

| 2+ CROCOUS vernus luteus verficolor primus. Park. Par, the Roots with the Bud uppermoſt; then with a Rake fill 
The beſt Cloth of Gald Ces. W 


r 


the Root may be covered an Inch or more, being careful 
not to leave any of the Holes open; for this will entice 
the Mice to them, which, when once they have found 
them out, will deſtroy all your Roots, if they are not 


ted 
if the Weather is mild, the Crocus will 


- In January, 
appear 
appear, before the green Leaves are grown to any Length, 
ſo that the Flower ſeems at firſt to be naked; but ſoon 
after the Flowers decay, the green Leaves grow to be ſix 
or eight Inches * * 1 ſhould not be cut off until 


they decay, notwithſtanding they appear a little unſightly; 


as not to arrive at half their uſual Bigneſs, nor will their 
Flowers the ſucceeding Year be half ſo big: their Seeds 
are commonly ripe about the latter End of April, or the 


decay. 


The ſecond Claſs, or Autumnal Crocus's. 
1. Cnocus ſativus. C. B. The true Saffron. GE 
2. Crocus Alpinus autumnalis. C. B. Autumnal Crocus 
of the Alps. 
5. Crocus junci 
ſeente: Boerb. Ind. > 
' The Autumnal Crocus's are not fo great Increaſers as 
are thoſe of the Spring, nor do they produce Seeds in 


except the true Saffron, which is propagated for Uſe in 
great Plenty in many Parts of England: theſe may be 
taken up every third Year, as was directed for the Spring 


than the Beginning of Auguſt ; for they 2 pro- 
duce their Flowers in September, or the Beginning of Of0- 
zer; ſo that if they remain too long out of the Ground, 
they will not produce their Flowers fo ſtrong, nor in ſuch 
Plenty, as when they are planted carr. 

The Method of cultivating Saffron being ſomewhat 
curious, I thought it not improper 
an Abſtract of it, as it was preſented to the Royal Society 

by Dr James Douglaſs. 
As 


bridgefire, and has grown formerly in ſeveral other Coun- 
ties of England, the Method of Cale 


lloyed proper Perſons, in different Seaſons, to make, in the 
ears 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1728, up and down all 
that large Tract of Ground that lies between Saffron-Wal- 


meter. 
ln that County Saffron has been cultivated ; and there- 


are any-where elſe. | 
I ſhall begin with the Choice and Preparation of the 
is an open level Country, with few Incloſures; and the 
Cuſtom there is, as in moſt other Places, to crop two 
Years, and let the Land be fallow the third. Saffron is 
always planted upon fallow Ground ; and, all otherThings 
being alike, they prefer that which has borne Barley the 
Year before. | 
The Saffron-grounds are ſeldom above three Acres, or 
leſs than one ; and in chuſing, the principal Thing they 
have regard to, is, that they be well expoſed, the Soil 
not poor, nor a very ſtiff Clay, but a temperate dry 
Mould, ſuch as commonly lies u 
Hazel-colour ; tho if every thing elſe anſwers, the Co- 
lour of the Mould is pretty much neglefted. _ 
The Ground being made Choice of, about Lady-day, 


the Furrows being drawn much cloſer . together, and 
deeper, if the Soil will allow it, than is done for any Kind 
of Corn; and accordingly, the Charge is greater. 
About five Weeks after, during any time in the Month 
of May, they lay between twenty and thirty Loads of 
Dung upon each Acre; and having ſpread it with great 
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above-ground ; and in February their Flowers will 


To this Head 


for by cutting off the Leaves, the Roots will be ſo weaken'd 1 


Beginning of May, when the green Leaves begin to 


folius autumnalis, fore magno purpura- plan 
our Climate, ſo that they are leſs common in the Gardens, Fuly 


Crocus's, but ſhould not be kept out of the Ground longer 


to inſert in this Place 
Saffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cam- digg 
re does not, I be- 


lieve, vary much in any of them; and therefore I judge 
it ſufficient to ſet down here the Obſervations which I em- u 


den and Cambridge, in a. Circle about ten Miles Dia- 


- Fore it may reaſonably be expected, that the Inhabitants 
thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than they 


Ground: the greateſt Part of the Tract already mention'd_ 


pon Chalk, and is of an 


or the Beginning of April, it muſt be carefully plowed, 
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likewiſe belbags the ci 


it 7 
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ſoon as the Digger or Spitter has gone once the 
of the Ridge, he begins again at the 
ging, as before, covers the Roots laſt ſet, 


it 
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Diſtance 
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k 
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in an 

rally about 16 Quarters, or 128 Buſhels, whi 
to the Diſtances left them, as 
and ſuppoſing all to be an Inch in Di 
another, ought to amount to 392, o4o in Num 
From the time that the Roots are planted, ti 
the Beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there 


(which is known by digging a few out of the Earth), the 
Ground muſt be carefully par d with a ſharp Hoe, andthe 
Weeds, Sc. rak d into the Furrows, otherwiſe they would 
hinder the Growth of the Plants. * Ua 
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In ſome time after appear the-Saffron-flowers ; 
leads us to the third Branch of our preſ 


ſo continue till all the Flowers are 
pens commonly about Ten or Eleven o'Clock. - 

Having then carried home all they have got, im- 
mediately ſpread them upon a large Table, and fall wo 
picking out the Filamenta Styli, or Chives, and together 
with them a pretty long Proportion of the Stylus itſelf, or 


7 


1 


begin now to think, that uſing two Linen - cloths 


8 K SEA So ERS Kerr 4 ! Re re 
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| Seri g to which they are in'd ; the reſt of the Flower 


throw away us uſeleſs. The next Morning they re- 
hf eo the Field in, whether it be wet or dry Wea- 


and ſo on daily, even on Saxdays, till the whole 
rd | = 


ther 3 
' The Chives being all pick'd out of the Flowers, the 


very thick, to an Hearth. Over the 


| Mourk or wideſt Part goes an Hair-cloth,fix'd to the Sides 


derts 


to turn their Cakes every Half-hour, till thoroughly dry: 


for the doing of which as it ought, are requir'd full 


* 
1 1 9 
2 


twenty-four Hours. ee. mm 


more, but towards the latter End of the 
theſe come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle 
little Small- beer, to make it ſwear as it 


Cake, inſtead of the two innermoſt Pa 
ſome Ad in drying: 
as yet but by W. "He 14 Ready = G 

Their Fire may be made of any kind of Fuel; but that 
which ſmokes: the leaſt is beſt; and Charcoal, for that 


ſery'd, 2427 „ make 
one Pound of dry, for the firſt three Weeks of the Crop; 
and fix Pounds during the laſt Week : and now the Heads 
are planted very thick, two Pounds of dried Saffron may, 


twenty, and is ſometimes worth 


Acre of Saffron, ſuppoſin 


C R 


at 2 Medium, be allow'd to an Acre for the firſt Crop, 
and twenty-four Pounds for the two remaining; the third 
being conſiderably larger than the ſecond. . | 
In order to obtain theſe, there is only a Repetition to 
be made every Year of the Labour of hoeing, gathering, 
and drying, in the ſame manner as before ſer 
down, without the Addition of any thing new ; except 
no mw to Hay ue Lore oe 
ay'd, to u Weeds; or aps, mow them 
for the eb * 


About the Midſummer after the third Crop is gather d, 


the Roots muſt be all taken up and tranſplanted: the Ma- 


nagement requiſite for which, is the fourth Thing to be 
treated of. To take up the Saffron- heads, or break up 
the Ground (as the Term is), they ſometimes plow it, 
ſometimes uſe a forked kind of Hoe, call'd a Pattock, and 


then the Ground is harrow'd once or twice over; during 


all which time of plowing or digging, and harrowing, 
fifreen or more | will find Work enough to follow 
and gather the Heads as they are turn'd up. 
They are next to be carried to the Houſe in Sacks, and 
there clean'd and raſed: this Labour conſiſts in cleaning 
the Roots thoroughly from Earth, and from the Remains 
of old Roots, old IJnvolucra, and Excreſcences ; and thus 
they become fit to be planted in new Ground immediately, 
or to be kept for ſome time, without Danger of ſpoiling. 


| The Quantity of Roots taken up, in proportion to thoſe 


which were planted, is uncertain ; but at a Medium, it 
may be ſaid, that allowing for all the Accidents which hap- 
pen'd to them in the Ground, and in breaking up from 
each ' Acre, may be had twenty-four Quarters of clean 
Roots, all fit to be plante. Fas Es 
. The Owners are ſure to chuſe for their own Uſe the 


3 d. 
bf or th oa 
>: . 00 
Weeding or paring the Ground — 1 04 Oo 
Satheting and picking the Flowers 6 10 oo 

Drying the Flowers - - - o6 oo 
_ Inſtruments of Labour for three Years, z 
. with the Kiln, about CNY... oP 

Plowing the Ground once, and Har- | 3 

0 rowing twice e r 00 
. Gathering: the Saffron-heads - 1 oo. oo 
- Rafing the Heads q NC»; » 1. 9.2Þ:.00 

wy Tel G93 an oo 
© This Calculation is made u Suppoſition, that an 


Acre of Ground yields twenty- 1 
in three Years; which I ſtated only as a mean Quantity 
between the greateſt and the leaſt ; and thereſore the Price 
of Saffron muſt be judg*d accordingly z; which I think 
cannot be done better than by fixing it at thirty Shillings 
per Pound; ſince in very plentiful Years it is fold at 
between three and four 
Pounds: at this Rate, twenty-ſix Pounds of Saffron are 
worth thirty-nine Pounds; and the net Profits of an Acre 
of Ground producing Saffron will in three Years amount 
to fifteen Pounds thirteen Shillings, or about five Pounds 

This, I End be reckon'd the net Profit. of an 
g that all the Labour were to 
be hir d for ready Money: but as the Planter and Family 
do a conſiderable Part of the Work themſelves, ſome 14 


ing, or Profits in ſelling 
many large Tracts of Ground, theſe muſt at length ba- 
lance one another, while the Quantity of Ground planted 
yearly continues the ſame ; which has been pretty much 
the Caſe for ſeveral Years paſt. 

Dr. Patrick Blair, 


I. Species are pr ? 
2. Whether the Tap-root ſprings firſt, or the Bulb ? 
3. At what Seaſon the Leaves do'ſpring forth? 
To theſe Queries I ſent him the following Anſwer : 
1. As to the Pri jon of the Species. Th 
This is only by the Roots or Off-ſets, which the old 
Roots produce in great Plenty ; for I never ſaw any thing 


like a Seed or a Seed-veſſel produced, although I have let 


my * purpoſely to try. 
2. As to the Query, Whether the Tap- root ſpring firſt, 
and the Bulb be afterwards form'd ? 

As feof! as the Roots begin to ſhoot upwards, there 
are commonly two or three large Tap-roots ſent forth 
from the Side of the old Root, which will run down- 
right two Inches and an half, or more, into the Ground : 
at the Place where theſe Bulbs firſt come out from the old 
rn 
2 you will hear preſently) ; and this Tap- root decays. 

| Bulb will increaſe in its Bignek, till ac laſt it quite falls 
and is then left intire ; which commonly happens in 
tap 


off, is 

April, when the Green begins to decay : but many times 
theſe tap or carroty Roots never produce any Bulbs, but 
always retain the Figure ; and for ever after, I be- 
lieve, are barren : for 1 planted a Parcel of theſe carroty 
Roots four Years ago in a little Bed, where they have ever 
ſince remain d; but have not one ſingle Flower, 
notwithſtanding they have produced a numerous Offspring 
of the ſame carroty Roots. 


And the People about Saffron-Walden are well appris d 


of this Barrenneſs, and therefore throw away all ſuch 
Roots when they make a new Plantation: but as this 
Change of the Root is not peculiar to the Saffron only, 


permit me to digreſs a little, to give you ſome Account of 


this Matter. | 

In the Pariſh of Fulbam, near London, the Gardeners 
uſed to drive a great Trade in the J 
Juncifolius, flore multiplici; at which Place the 
Quantity of thoſe Roots was raiſed for Sale, as perhaps 
was in any Part of Exgland; and turn'd to as great Ac- 
count for the Maſter, as any Crop they could employ 
their Ground in, till of late Years, that moſt of their 
Roots have turn'd carroty, and ſo 
produced only ſingle Flowers; ſo that the Gardeners, be- 
ing hereby diſheartened, have thrown them out intirely, 


neglecting to cultivate them; ſatisfying themſelves with. 


this Reaſon, That their Ground was tired with them. 
But to return to the Crocus : Beſides thoſe Roots al- 
ready mentioned, there will be three or four ſmall Bulbs 
form'd upon the upper Part of the Root, and ſome un- 
derneath ; which from the firſt Appearance aſſume the 
round Shape of its Parent-root, and have no Tap- root be- 
longing to them : thoſe on the upper Part of the Root 
rarely emit ſo much ay a Fibre, but receive their Nouriſh- 
ment immediately from the old Root : but thoſe on the 
under Side ſend torth many Fibres all around, by which 
they draw their Nouriſhment from the Ground: theſe, be- 
ing parted from the old Root much ſooner than the other, 
ſtand in need of fit Organs for receiving their Nouriſh- 
ment. 5 
lI have ſometimes taken up ſome, through the Middle 
of which hath been a Root of the Gramen caninum, or 
Couch. graſs z Which ſome People have imagin'd had 
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proved barren, or have | 
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downwards, the Flower-ſtem may be 
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and this alone deſtroy d them all: 
the cutting them of intirely will kill them. 
The Method I uſed with the Junquils to 
Tiles juſt under the Roots, 80 their 
downwards: but this has not anſwer d, nor 
poſſible wholly to recover them: for the Alteration is 
only in the Root and Flower, alſo in 
Blade, which before was fiſtulous ; 
ation in the Root, becomes a plain ſulcated Leaf; 
it ever bloſſoms aſter, the Flowers are and 
which before were ſmall and double: but the Saffron, 
the Change of its Roots, uces a ſmall narrow Blade, 
ſeldom half the Length * : 
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lay 
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alatis, faliis mucronatis. 
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Gardens ſome Years ago than 


Upon this Dr. Blair form'd this Concluſion: 
| Theſe additional Obſervations plainly ſhew, that neither 
the carroty Root, nor the baſtard Tap-root, as I may call 
it, are merely accidental, or what may be calld Laſus na- 
turæ; but certain Diſeaſes incident to ſuch Roots: for 
were they accidental, they would not have the 8 
pearances to different Perſons in different Soils and Cli- 
mates ; nor would ſo. many taken up together have ſuch 
2 Reſemblance to each other, as I have twice obſerv d. 


CROTOLARIA [of Kpooraaer, Gr. Rattle ; be- 
cauſe it diſcharges its Seeds with a rattling; or becauſe 
tie Infants of Indians. make uſe of the Branches of this 
Plant furniſh'd with Pods inſtead of Rattles]. | 

The Characters are; 0 | 
I bath fingle Leaves, in which it differs from Reſt- 


harrow j and the Pods are turgid, in which it differs from 


1. CroToLaria Afratica, folio fingulari verrucoſo, 
floribus caruleis. H. L.  Afiatic Crotolaria, with a ſingle 
W Leaf, and blue Flowers. bat 
2. CxotToLAaria Afiatica,. folio fingulari cordiformi, 
floribus luteis. H. L. Afratic Crotolaria, with an heart- 
ſhap'd Leaf, and yellow Flowers. F097 
3. CroToLaria Afrirana, flyracis folio, flore cæruleo. 
Tourn. African Crotolaria, with a Leaf of the Storax- 


tree, and a blue Flower. 
_ , 4 Carol ARA ſagittalis 
Americana.” Plat. Phyt. American Crotolaria, with long 
ſmooth Spearwort- leaves. 


glabra, longioribus foliis, 


5. CroToLaria Americana, caule alato, foliis pilofis, 
floribus in thyrſo luteis. Martyn: Decad. 5. American Cro- 
Flowers growing in a Spike. FE 
6. CroToLara ari folio ſagittata, flore luteo. Plum. 
Cat. Crotolaria with a ſpear-ſhaped Arum-leaf, and a yel- 
. Caoros A1 ari folio ſagittato, ore purpuraſcente. 


Plum. Cat. . Crotolaria with a ſpear-ſhaped Arum-leaf, 


" 8. CroTo ans bt „ ramulis 
— 2 b Col 


The three firſt· mentioned Sorts were brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies: they are all of them figured in the Hortus 
Malabaricus. Theſe were much more common in the 
they are at preſent ; for 
there having been two or three bad Seaſons ſucceeding 
each other about the Year 1739. the Seeds of theſe Plants 
8 come to Maturity ; whereby they are almoſt loſt 
in Europe. i of 
The other Sorts are Natives of America, from whence 


| their Seeds have been introduced into England; where 
the Plants are | 
The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Roots, are annual: the 


preſerved by ſome curious Perſons. 


Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-bed, and treated in the ſame 


manner as is directed for Amaranths (to which Article I 


refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition). If theſe are 
brought forward early in the Year, they will 
Flowers in July, and their Seeds in September ; 
bur if they are late, and the Autumn ſhould prove bad, 
they will not live to ripen Seeds; therefore it is the better 
Way to place the Pats in a Bark-ſtove, hich will bring 
them forward, and perfect their Seeds. 

The third Sort will abide three or four Years, if pre- 
ma in a warm Stove, and will produce Flowers . 

s annually, which it may be propagated. Al 

— — gig do ornamental to __ Gardens of 
Plants, 
Ihe three laſt Sorts are annual Plants, which ſhould be 
raiſed on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; for if they are 
not brought forward. at that Seaſon, they ſeldom perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. As theſe Sorts are to be 
managed in the fame Manner as thoſe which are before 
mentioned ; it is needleſs to repeat it here. 


3. Crvciata 


ſowing the Seeds, or p 


produce their 


The fourth Sort will grow to the Height of fix or 
ſeven Feet, provided the Plants are preſerved in a warm 
Stove, otherwiſe they will not live thro* the Winter. 
Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
an Hot-bed early in the Spring z and when the Plants 
are come up an Inch high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with freſh Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which time they ſhould 
have Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon. In this Bed they may remain until the Plants 
reach the Glaſſes, when they muſt be removed into the 


| Bark-ſtove, obſerving to ſhift the Plants into larger Pots, 


a5 they ſhall require it. | 
CROWN IMPERIAL. 7ide Corona Imperialis. 


CRUCIATA [is fo called of Crux, Lat. a Croſs; be- 
cauſe the Leaves are diſpoſed in the Form of a Croſs ; 
i. e. having four Leaves oppoſite each to the other], 
Croſs-wort. _ OY hy 

The Characters are; 


I hath ſoft Leaves like the Ladies Bedfram, from 


which it differs in the Number of Leaves which are pro- 


duced at every Joint, which in this are our, diſpoſed 
5 
The Species are; _ 3 
1. CxuciArA hir ſuta. C. B. Rough or hairy Croſs- 
wort. . IR. ; | % 3 » 
2. Cavciara glabra. C. B. Smooth Croſs- wort. 
Alpina latifolia Levis. Tourn. Broad 
ſmooth- leav d Croſs- wort of the Alps. 3 
4. CRuciArA Orientalis latifolia eredta glabra. T. Cor. 
Og and Oriental Croſs- wort, with broad ſmooth 


Leaves. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants is ſometimes uſed in Medicine : 
this is found wild in divers Parts of England, growing on 


dry fandy Banks. | 


The other Sorts are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety; but there is no great Beauty in them. 
They may all of them be propagated eaſily by Perſons cu- 
ing Roots, or trailing Branches ſtriking Root as they lie 
upon the Ground. They love a light ſandy Soil. 


cura BELGARUM. ide Serratuls. | 
CUCUBALUS, Berry-bearing Chick weed. 


The CharaZers are 2 


The Flower confiſts of five Leaves, which are bifid, and 
diſpoſed in a circular Order : the Pointal becomes a ſoft 
oval-ſhaped Berry, which is included in the Flower- cup, as 
in a Bladder, and containing many kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
CucuBaLus'Plinii. Lugd. Berry-bearing Chickweed. 
This Plant is of no great Uſe or Beauty, and is ſeldom 

preſerved-in Gardens, except for Variety-fake : it grows 
wild in many Parts of G , and hath alſo been found 
in the North Part of England. It is eaſily propagated by 
lanting the Roots, which will in a 
ſhort time overſpread a large Spot of Ground, if ſuffered 
to remain; and it delights in a moiſt ſhady Place. 
Dr. Linnæus has joined to this Genus ſeveral Species of 
Lychnis, which agree in their Flowers with thoſe of this, 
Genus; but as the Fruit of this is a ſoft pulpy Berry, and 
thoſe of the other Species which he has added having a 
dry Capſule, where the Fruit is admitted as a characteriſtic 


Note, theſe cannot be joined together. 


CUCULLATE PLANTS [are ſo called, of Cuculla, 
Lat. a Hood or Cowl, ſuch as Monks wear, becauſe their 
Flowers reſemble it . | 


CUCUMIS takes its Name of Curvatura, Lat. a 
Bending z becauſe the Stalks of this Plant are very crooked], 
The Cucumber. 

The Characters are; Ts 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one ſingle Leaf, which ts 
bell-ſhaped and expanded towards the Top, and cut into 
4 "BEE. WY | many 


many Segment 's, 
no Embryo, but only a large Style in the Middle, which is 
charged with the Farina: others are Female or fruitful, 


into a Fruit, for the moſt part oblong, and tur binated, 
which is divided into three or four Cells inclofing many ob- 
long Seeds. | 
The Species are 3 | 
1. Cucumis ſatives vulgaris, maturo frufiu ſublutes. 
C. B. The common Cucumber. 


2. Cocumis ſativus vulgaris, fructu albo. C. B. The 


white Cucumber. by 
3. Cucurs oblongus. Dod. The long Turky Cu- 


cumber. 


The firſt of theſe Kinds is tha moſt common in the Eng- - 


17% Gardens, of which there are two or three Varieties, 
differing in the Length or Roughneſs of the outer Skin of 
the Fruit: but theſe being only accidental Sportings of 
Nature, I ſhall paſs them over without making any Di- 
ſtinction of them. OR. 
The ſecond Sort, which = by tr the 22 
being leſs watery, and containing fewer Seeds), is is 
common Kind caltivated in Holland; for I do not re- 
member to have ſeen one of our green Sort in any of the 
Markets in Holland. | 
The third Sort is propagated in ſome curious Gardens, 
for the uncommon Length of its Fruit, and alſo its having 


of which ſome are Male or barren, baving 


being faſten'd to an Embryo, which is afterward changed 


c U 


as alſo to keep it covered, r 
receive a Check This Hot-bed will require to 
be three Feet thick at leaſt, which, in 


Frame, covering it over in the Night, or in bad 
with a Mat, Sc. as before, in order to excite an 


es. 1 ö 

If the Bed is of a good Temper for Heat, your Plants 
will take Root in leſs than twenty-four Hours; after which 
time you muſt be careful to let in a little Air, at fuch 
times when the Weather will permit, 


| leſs Water, and fewer Seeds: but it is not fo fruitful as It. 


the common Kind, nor will it come up ſo eaſily. 

The common Sort is cultivated in three different Sea- 
ſons: the firſt of which is on Hot-beds under Garden- 
frames, for early Fruit: the ſecond is under Bell or 
Hand- glaſſes, for the middle Crop: and the third is in 
the common Ground, for a late Crop, or to pickle. 


I ſhall "ey with giving Directions for railing Cucum- 
W 


bers early, which is what moſt Gentlemens Gardeners have 
an Emulation to exceed each other in; and ſome have 
been at the Pains and Expence to have ripe Fruit in every 
Month of the Year z which is rather a Curioſity than any 

real Advantage ; for Cucumbers that are produced before 
April cannot be ſo wholſome as thoſe that are later: for 
before the Sun hath Strength enough to warm the Beds 


thro* the Glaſſes in the Day-time, all the Force muſt pro- you ſhould 


ceed from the Fermentation of the Dung, which muſt 
conſequently occaſion a very conſiderable Steam, as alſo a 
great Quantity of Air will be thereby „ W 


deing pent up in the Hot- bed, ſoon becomes rancid; and 


the Steam of the Bed being by the Cold of the Night Dung 


condenſed into large Drops of Water, theſe, being ab- 
ſorb'd or inſpir d by the muſt certainly make the 
Fruit crude and unhealthy, eſpecially when the Nights are 
very long. This, together with the great and 
Trouble of procuring them earlier, having almoſt got the 
better of Peoples Ambition, hath-render'd it leſs practiſed 
than it hath been ſome Years ſince. I ſhall begin with 


giving plain Directions how to procure Plenty of good 


handſome Fruit in April. 
Towards the latter End of January you muſt provide 
2 Quantity of new Horſe-dung, with the Litter mixed to- 
gether (in proportion to the Number of Plants you intend 
ro raiſe, which if for a private Family, two Loads will be 
full enough): this ſhould be thrown into an Heap, mixing 
a few Sea-coal Aſhes therewith; in about four or five 
Days after, the Dung will begin to heat, at which time 
. you may draw a little Part of the Heap on the Outſide 
flat, laying thereon a little good Earth, about two Inches 
thick ; this you ſhould cover with a Bell-glaſs, laying a 
little dry Litter thereon ; and in a Day or two after, when 
you perceive the Earth to be warm, you muſt put your 
Seeds therein, covering them about a quarter of an Inch, 
with the ſame Earth; then put the Glaſs on again: and 
alſo at Night, or in bad Weather, obſerve to cover the 
Glaſs with dry Litter or Mats, &c. and in three or four 
Days time (if the Dung be in a good Temper of Heat) 
the Plants will appear above-ground ; which when you 
firſt obſerve, you muſt immediately with the adjoining 
Heap of Dung make a Bed for one ſingle Light, being 
careful not to take the Dung away too cloſe to the Bell- 
glaſs, but obſerving to lay a little Dung round about it, 


which will greatly ſtrengthen them. 


Loads of D 


ious in giving Water uo the 
young ; and whenever this is done, it ſhould 


Tou muſt allo be very 


ſparingly, and the Water ſhould be placed either into 
an 5 If Dang, are fooe-atbarann lms, for face 
time before it is uſed, ſo as to be nearly of a T = 
ture for Warmth with the incloſed Air of the Hot bed : 
and as the Plants advance in Height, you ſhould have a 
e | 
very careful to the Heat of the Bed; which if 
val pm fog little freſh Litter 

the 


d find decline, you muſt lay 
round about the Sides of the Bed, 
Glaſſes well covered in 
but if, on the other hand, y 


them up again with Dung. 

Theſe Directions, if carefully attended to, will be ſuf- 
ficient for raiſing the Plants in the firſt Bed: you muſt 
therefore, when you perceive the third or x Leaf be- 


gin to appear, prepare another Heap of freſh which 


ſhould be mixed with Aſhes, as was before directed: this 


ſhould be in Quantity according to the Number of Holes 
you intend to make. The common Allowance for ridging 
out the earlieſt Plants is, one Load to each Light or 
Hole, ſo that the Bed will be near three Feet thick in 
Dung; but for ſuch as are not ridged out till March, two 
will be ſufficient for three Holes; for I 
could never obſerve any Advantage in making theſe Beds 
ſo thick with Dung as ſome People do: their Crops are 


ſeldom better, if ſo good, as thoſe which are of a mo- 


derate Subſtance ; nor are they forwarder, and the Fruit 
is rarely ſo fair; nor do the Vines continue ſo long in 
Health. 
In making theſe Beds, you muſt carefully mix the 

ſhaking it well with the Fork, ſo as not to leave any Cl 

of Dung unſeparated, as alſo to beat it down pretty cloſe, 
to prevent the Steam from riſing too haſtily ; you mult 
alſo be carcful to lay it very even, and to beat or preſs 
down the Dung equally in every Part of the Bed, other- 
wiſe it will ſettle in Holes, which will be very hurtful. 
When you finiſh laying the Dung, you muſt make an Hole 
exactly in the Middle of each Light, about a Foot —_ 
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ſettle the Earth 


: then 


gently to each Plant; and if the Earth is dry, it will be 
proper to give them à little Water (which ſhould be 
xe Temper of the Bed, as was before directed); 


warm'd to 


; your Plants are grown 
high, you muſt, with ſome ſlender forked Sticks, incline 
them toward the Earth, cach one a Way ; but this 
muſt be done gently at firſt, left by forcing them too much, 
you ſhould ſtrain or break the tender Veſſels of the Plants, 
which would be very hurtful to them. In this manner 
you ſhould, from time to time, obſerve to peg down the 
Runners as they are produced, laying each in exact Or- 
der, ſo as not to interfere or croſs each other ; nor ſhould 
you ever after remove them from their Places, 8 
too rough] 3 whereby the Leaves ma 
or diſplaced, which is alſo equally injurious ay them; but 
Whenever you have Occaſion to weed the Bed between 
the Plants, do it with great Care, holding the Leaves 
aſide with one Hand, while with the other you pull out 
the Weeds. | | 22 
n about a Month after they are ridged out, you ma 
expect to ſee the . Fruit, which ts — 
are preceded by Male Flowers, which many People are 
lo ignorant as to pull off, calling them falſe Bloſſoms: 


as 
- 
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Ty 
3 
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. 
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d is a Thi 


but this I am fully convinced, many Experimen ts, is 
wrong; for theſe Flowers are : 


; 
1 

1 
Ker 


are too luxuriant, which often happens 
ds were or of the laſt Year's ſaving, and the 
in good Heart. If this ſhould to be the 
very proper to one or two of the 

before they have run 1 to with 
3 for it often happens, that two or three Plants 
better rhan four or five, when they are vigorous ; for 
the Frame is too much crouded with Vine, the Fruit 
om good, nor in ſuch Plenty, as when there is a 
moderate Quantity of Shoots; for the Air being 
I nc the Fruit, they often ſpot and de- 

off very young. 1 

. eee e radar 
| when your Fruit begins to appear, as alſo 
a little freſh Litter or Mowings of Grafs round the 
e yo add. « Hulk Hig theres; for if the 
e Bed be ſpent, and the Nights prove cold, the 
will fall away, and come to nothing ; and when the 
me hot, in the Middle of the Day, you muft 
the Glaſſes with Mats to ſhade the Vines ; for al- 
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f Nouriſhment, and 
yellow before it arrives at half its Growth. 


the Fruit will be at a Stand, and 
this time, when your Vines are ſpread, ſo as to cover 
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Hot: bed, it will be of great Service, when you water 
| nn 
but obſerve to do this not at a time when 
Sad 14 known a whole 
ted; for Water remaining 
of the Leaves in Drops, doth collect the 
the Sun as it were to a Focus, and. fo ſcorches 
in one Day's time have, from a 
Green, become of the Colour of brown Paper. 
atering of the Beds all over will be of great Service, 
by giving Nouriſhment to thoſe Roots, which by this 
time will have extended themſelves all over the Bed : and 
f the Warmth of the Bed ſhould now decline, it will be 
of great Service to add a Lining of freſh Dung round the 
of the Beds, to give a new Heat to them : for as 
the Nights are often cold at this Seaſon, where the Beds 
not a kindly Warmth left in them, the Fruit will 
drop off the Vines, when grown to the Size 
of a little Finger: and if this Lining of Dung there 
of ſtrong laid for the Roots of the 
Plants to run into, it will greatly ſtrengthen them, and 
continue the Plants in Vi a much longer time than they 
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p otherwiſe will do; for the Roots of theſe Plants extend to 


a great Diſtance when they have room, which they cannot 
have in a Bed not more than five Feet wide; ſo that when 
they have no greater Extent for their Roots, the Plants 
will not continue in Vigour above five or fix Weeks, 
which if they have a Depth and Extent of Earth, will con- 
tinue three Months in bearing; ſo that where there are 
ſeveral Beds made near each x 1 it will be the 2 
to fill up the Bottom of the Alleys between them with 
warm Dung, and cover that with a proper Thickneſs 
of Earth, fo as to raiſe them to the Level of the Beds. 

Theſe Directions, with diligent Obſervation, will be 
ſufficient for the Management of this Crop of Cucumbeis: 
and Vines thus treated will continue to ſupply you with 
Fruit till the Beginning of Fuly, by which time che ſecond 
Crop will come to bear; the Sowing and Managing of 
which is what I ſhall next proceed to. | 

About the Middle of March, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the Earlineſs of the Seaſon, you muſt put in 
your Seeds, either under a Bell glaſs, or in the upper Side 
of your early Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be pricked upon another moderate Hot-bed, 
which ſhould be covered with Bell or Hand-glaſſcs, placed 
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as doſe as poſſible to each other; the Plants ſhould alſo be 
22 at about two Inches Diſtance from each other, ob- 


rving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, which will be in a very ſhort time. This is to be 


underſtood of ſuch Places where a great Quantity of Plants 
are required; which is conſtantly the Caſe in the Kitchen- 
gardens near London; but where it is only for the Supply 
of a Family, there may be Plants enough raiſed on the 
upper Side of the Beds where the firſt Crop is growing; 
or if the Vines ſhould have extended themſelves ſo far as to 
cover the whole Bed, whereby there will not be room to 
rick the Plants, a ſingle Light will contain a ſufficient 
Number of Plants while young, to plant out in Ridges, 
as will ſupply the largeſt Family with Cucumbers during 
the whole latter Seaſon. You muſt alſo cover the Glaſſes 
with Mats every Night, or in very bad Weather; but in 
the Day-time, when the Weather is hot, op muſt raiſe 
the Glaſſes with a Stone on the oppoſite Side from the 
Wind, to give Air to. the Plants, which will greatly 
ſtre them: you mult alſo water them as you ſhall 
find they require itz but this muſt be done ſparingly while 
the Plants are young] | 
The Middle of Aprit the Plants will be ſtrang enough 


as 
you pleaſe, or the Place will allow ; and if the Soil be 
dry, it ſhquld be ten Inches deep, but if wet, very little 
in the Ground, levelling the Earth. in the Bottom ; then 
put in your Dung, obſerving to ſtir and mix every Part 
of it as was directed for the firſt Hot-beds, laying it cloſe 
and even, x | 5 
When this is done, you muſt make Holes about eight 


Inches over, and fix Inches deep, juſt in the Middle of 


the Ridge, and three Feet and an half Di from each 
other; and if there be more than one Ridge, the Diſtance 
of thoſe ought to be eight Feet and an half from each 
other; then fill the Holes with good light Earth, putting 
| a Stick into the Middle of each for a Mark, and aft ; 
cover the Ridge 'over with Earth about four Inches thick, 
Laying the Earth the fame Thickneſs round the Sides. 
When the Earth is levell'd ſmooth, you muſt ſet the 
Glaſſes on upon the Holes, leaving them cloſe down about 
twenty-four Hours, in which time the Earth in the Holes 
will be warm'd ſufficiently to receive the Plants; then 
with your Hand ſtir up the Earth in the Holes, making 
it hollow in form of a Baſon; into each of which you 
ſhould plant four Plants, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which time you 
muſt be careful to give them a little Air by raiſing the 
Glaſſes on the oppoſite Side to the Wind, in proportion 
to the Heat of the Weather, as alſo to water them as you 
ſhall ſee they require it; but you muſt only raiſe the Glaſſes 
in the Middle of the Day, until the Plants fill the Glaſſes; 
at which time you ſhould raiſe the Glaſſes with a forked 
Stick on the South Side in Height proportionable to the 
Growth of the Plants, that they may not be ſcorch*d by 
the Sun: this alſo will harden and prepare the Plants to 
endure the open Air ; but you ſhould not expoſe them too 
foon thereto; for it often happens, that there are Morn- 
ing Froſts in May, which are many times deſtructive to 
theſe Plants when expoſed thereto; it is therefore the 
fureſt Method to preſerve them under the Glaſſes as long 
as they can be kept in without Prejudice to the Plants : 
and if the Glaſſes are raiſed with two Bricks on the Back- 
| ſide, and the forked Stick on the other Side, they may 
be kept in a great while without Danger. 
Towards the Latter-end of May, when the Weather 


appears ſettled and warm, you ſhould turn your Plants 


down gently out of the Glaſs ; but do not perform this 
in a very dry hot ſunny Day, but rather when there is a 
cloudy Sky, and an Appearance of Rain: you muſt in 
doing of this raiſe the Glaſſes either upon Bricks, or forked 
Sticks, whereby they may ſtand ſecure at about four or 
five Inches high from the Ground, that the Plants may 
he under them without bruifing ; nor ſhould you take the 
Glaſſes quite away until the Latter-end of June, gr the 


much longer to their Roots than if they were quite ex- 
ſed to the open Air: about | 
3 Plants out of the Glaſſes, tb 
made a conſiderable Progreſs, eſpecially. if 
has been favourable ; at which time you- ſhould dig up the 
Spaces of Ground between the Ridges, laying it very even; 
then lay out the Runners of the Vines in exact Order, 
and be careful in this Work not to diſturb the Vines 
much, nor to bruiſe or break the Leaves: this di 
the Ground will looſen it, and thereby render it eaſy 
the Roots of the Plants to ſtrike into it, as 
the Surface of the Earth more 
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Cucumbers for Seed, hy making Choice of two or three 
of the faireſt Fruit upon each Hole, OG ous; 


they may remain until the outer Cover begins to decay z 
— | 


| * | 
the Seeds, together with the Pulp, into a Tub, which 
ſhould be afterwards bei Board, to | 


ſhould be ſuffered to remain or ten Days, obſerving 
to ſtir it well with aft : Ly — every. Day 
in order to rot the Pulp, that it may be eaſily ſ 
from the Seeds; then pour ſome Water into the Tub, 
irring it well about, which will raiſe the Scum to the 
Top, but the Seeds will ſettle to the Bottom; - ſo that 
by two or three times pouring in Water, and afterwards 
ſtraining it off from the Seeds, they will be perfectly clear d 
from the Pulp; then you ſhould ſpread the Seeds upon 4 
Mat, which. ſhould be expoſed to the open Air three or 
four Days, until they are perfectly dry, when they may 
be put. up in Bags, and hung .up in a dry Place, where 
Vermin cannot come to them, where they will keep good 
for ſeveral Years, but are y preferr*'d when three 


or four Years old, as being apt to produce lefs vigorqus, 
but more fruitful Plants. nk „ 
I hall, in the next place, proceed to give Directions for 
managing Cucumbers for the laſt Crop, or what are ge- 
nerally called Picklers. | 


The Seaſon for ſowing theſe is towards the Latter-end 
of May, when the Weather is ſettled. The Ground where 
theſe are commonly ſown, is between Cauliflowers, in 
wide Rows, between which are allow'd four Feet and an 
half Space when the Cauliflowers were planted. In theſe 
Rows you ſhould dig up ſquare Holes at about three 
Feet and an half Diſtance from each other, breaking the Earth 
well with a Spade, and afterwards ſmoothing and hollow- 
ing it in the Form of a Baſon'with your Hand; then put 
eight or nine Seeds into the Middle of each Hole, cover-. 
ing them over with Earth about half an Inch thick ; and 
if it ſhould be very dry Weather, it will be proper to 
water the Holes gently in a Day or two after the Seeds are 
ſown, in order to facilitate their Germination. | 

In five or ſix Days, if the Weather be good, your 
Plants will begin to thruſt their Heads above- z at 
which time you ſhould be very careful to keep off 
Sparrows, which are very fond of the young tender Heads 
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fpread over a large 8 of Ground, and from which Plant 
| be dee hundred and ben Faun. ch, 6m 
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P ed while them: When the hos 
by ſome People gathered young, my _ 

ightily eſteemed ; ally the firft Sort, which ot-l | LY 
ation, gear or" : of this Kind I have ſeen Sun until taken * d 

a ſingle Fruit upwards of ſix Feet long, which has ri 'd 1 muſt Air ad as” | 

2 But this is not common with us; cha) I i the | and 

Sort requires to be ſown early in the Spring, and brought require of Moiſture | 
pf the . 

| into the nat rhifve £ 
Sides of Arbours, | Vines; fo that placed 3 becuaſe | 

in a ſhort time they will © ve” Auger "Arbour, and of the Roots, Side and 
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Dr. Linneus has altered the Title of this Genus to Cre- 
TE TER TT ONT ROO 


Figure, and divided at the Brim into ſeveral Parts, from 
whoſe Cup riſes the Paintal, fixed like « Neil in the binder | 
Pat of the Flower; which aftereard becomes 4 
Fro, having an hard Shell, incigiag many beart 
EGS. - « | 
23 Las . f 
1. CursTz fokis oblongis anguſtis, magno fruftu ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Calabaſh-tree with narrow ob- 
long Leaves, and a large dval Fruit. Bb 
2. CuitTE latifolia, fru putamine fragili. Plum. 


Lat. Straw or Haulm] are ſuch as. have a mo 


Nov. Gen. The broad-leav'd Calabaſn- tree, with tender- + #:,6 wit ns BRL 2 EL 


oval Fruit. 2 
The firſt and 


five or thirty F | 0 281 ar 
5 or t cet, in Veſt- | 
naturally in Woods, oc the Savanna's. The W of 


Ln 


Dr, Tournefor!, and ſome other Botaniſts; but, being 3 
compound Name, Dr. Linn.eus has altered it to this uf 
Cunila, which is an old Name'that has beer to 
ſome other Plants of this Clas. 3 
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_ of the Ground. 


the future Growth of the Trees. Theſe Plants ſhould by 


pon a dry Soil, may have occaſioned its Fruitfulneſs ; 
or it has made very lictle Progreſs in its Growth fince 


it was ed. 
_ Femov $4 thi. ach. 
on a Bed of warm 


light Earth over them half an Inch thick. If the Weather 


ſhould prove very warm. and dry, it will be proper to 
water the Bed, which maſt be done very carefully, obſerving 
not to waſh the Seeds out of the Ground. In about a 
Month's time (if your Secds are good) the young Plants 
will appear above-ground, which muſt be conſtantiy kept 
dean from Weeds, and in 


great Caution, left you beat theſe tender-rooted Plants out 
a1 a moderate Hot-bed, and 
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lay a little M urface 
nd about their Stems ; ar p well, 
e the Earth to their Roots; which ſhould be 
peated twice a Week, until the Plants have taken freſhRoot. 
+ Theſe Plants may remain in the Nurſery three or four 
Years, accordi to the Progreſs they make, or your 
Ground is ready where they are to be planted : but if you 


8 8, 
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7 


intend to let them remain longer, you ſhould take up 


every other Tree in the Rows, and tranſplant out; for 
otherwiſe their Roots will be matted together, ſo that it 
will render it difficult to tranſplant them, as alſo endanger 


* 
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large ; therefore moſt curious Perſons chule to 
y Plants into ſmall Pots, when they firſt 
out of the Seed-bed ; and ſo train them up 
two or three Years, until they are fit to plant out, where 
they are to ſtand for good; and, by this Management, 


| very dry Weather ſhould be i 
often refreſhed with Water z but this ſhould be done with 


Trees 

lately made, I find, that the Seeds of one will 

Plants of Linds 

but one S TE 1 | 
— 
Carolina or in 
| great Abut as any 
S the other have 
been | Winter wich 


laying a little Mulch upon the Surface of che Ground about 
their Stems, to prevent the Sun and Wind from entering 
the Earth to dry their Fibres; and water them well, to ſet- 
tle the Ground to their Roots; . oy nc 

(if the Weather be dry) until they have taken Root, 
after which time they will require little more Care than to 


get 
The coed Sart produtee very d ds in land; 
ſo that we may hope to be ſupply'd with Seeds in Plenty, 


in a few Years, from Trees of our own Growth: and as 


this is the more valuable Tree, it will be no ſmall Ad- 
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8 


to our Plantations of Timber to introduce it 


which. e 
they have have | 

them into have had a 
ſince Hiſtory of 
Carolina ; in Places 
where the und 
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ah 
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15 


they are ſecure of all the Plants; and theſe may be ſhaken is c 


cut of the Pots at any time of the Year without Danger, 


and planted with their whole Ball of Earth, which is hke- procured. 0 © [I 2 e 
T be fifth Sort is a Native of North America, where it 


wiſe a great Advantage. When they are planted out for 
good (iſ they are deſigned for Timber), they ſhould be 
planted about eighteen or twenty Feet Diſtance every Way; 
and be very careful in removing them, not to ſhake the 


Earth from their Roots; to prevent which, you ſhould 


open the Ground about each Tree, cutting off all long 
Roots; then working under the Ball of Earth, cut the 
downright Roots off; and after having off all the 
Earth from the upper Part of the Ball, as alſo reduced 
the Bulk of it, ſo that its Weight may not be too great 
for the Fibres to ſup they may be carried upon a 
Hand-barrow by two Perſons to the Place where they are 
to be planted : but if they are to be carried to a very 
diſtant Place, they ſhould either be put into Baſkets, or 
their Roots cloſely matted up. When they are planted, 
you mult ſettle the Earth cloſe to their Roots, as before, 


zrows to a conſiderable Height, and affords an uſeful 
Timber to the Inhabitafits for many Purpoſes. This n 
is extremely worth cultivating in England ; for as it grows 
in a much colder Country, there is po Danger of its thrive- 
ing well in the open Air in England; and being an Ever- 
green of regular Growth, will add to the Variety in Wil- 
derneſs-quarters, or other Plantations of ever-green Trees. 
This Sort is pr by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the Spring in Boxes or Tubs filled with light freſh 
Earth, and placed where they may enjoy the morning 
till Eleven or Twelve o'Clock : in dry Weather they 
be duly watered, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds: 
in this Situation they may remain till Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed to a warmer Place ; for the Plants 
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apt to die in Summer; for 
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from Weeds, as alſo 2 duly 
in The following Winter it will be yer 
20 rembve-the Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; for the 
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Soils, and in low rep "ne 
will not grow upon dry Grow 22 

Jures theſe Trees: ſo that where theſe are cultivated, they 
muſt not be planted upon a dry Soil ; for they will cer- 
tainly die in Summer, for want of Moiſture. Theſe 
Trees are, with Difficulty, removed after they have been 
growing any conſiderable time in a Place; therefore it is 
much the beſt Method to keep them in Pots, until they 


garniſhed with flat ever- 
reſembling thoſe of the Arbor YVite ; and 

] larger than thoſe of the Juniper, from 
_ C e; 
— —— — if the 


Trees are planted in a moiſt ſtrong Soil, they make very a 


great Progreſs; and may, in ſuch Situations, become pro- 
 fitable for Timber; but however this Tree may ſucceed 
for Timber, yet it will be a great Ornament to large Plan- 
tations of ever-green Trees, eſpecially in ſuch Places where 
chere is naturally a proper Soil for theſe Frees; becauſe, 
in ſuch Situations, there are not many Sorts of ever-green 
Trees which thrive well, eſpecially in cold Places 3 and 
by increaſing the Number of Sorts of theſe Evergreens, 
Ve add to the Beauty of our Gardens and Plantations. 


TH 


th 2 
Timber. tree in Portugal; but the largeſt Tree which I 
have ſeen in England, has not been fifteen Feet 


high ; and the'Side-branches of this were extended more 

mn Gght Feet on every Side from the Stem. This Sort 
may 
common Cypreſs ; and the Plants ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for them, with this 
Difference only; That it will be proper to cover theſe 
an Plants, during the two firſt Wingers, after they are. come 
arch, Ter 


from Seeds in the ſame manner as the 


So 
This Sort may alſo be 
if planted in the Autumn, and in Winter, 
ill take Root; but it is generally two Years before 

be rooted enough to tranſplant, nor will the 
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1 Gardens, there is 
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-- CURURU. This is the Indian Name for this Plant; 
and we know no Zxgliſh Name to it at preſent. = 
„ 

t bath a roſe: ”, ing er more 
Pals, which are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe 
many-leav'd Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal ; which afler- 
ward becomes & pear-ſhap Fruit, divided into 
three Parts from the Top to the Bottom, containing three 
2 toohs which are faſtened to the Seed-viſſel by a lender 


_— 


The Species are: | l 
1. Conunv ſcandens enneaphylla, fruliu tatemoſe rubro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing nine-leav*d Cururu, with red 
Fruit growing in a Bunch. 5 
2. Cunuas ſtandens pentaphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing five · leav d Cururu. 8 nd! 
3. Cununu ſcandens triphylla. Plam. Nov. Gen! Climb- 
ing three-leav'd Cururu. | 55 

Theſe Plants grow plentifully in the INands of Jamaica, 
at La Vera Cruz, and ſeveral other Parts of America; 
where they climb up Trees, and ramble over Hedges, 
| or whatever grows near them. The firſt, which 
is the largeſt Plant of Growth, will many times climb up 
five-and-twenty or thirty Feet high; the- other two 
ſeldom grow above ſixteen or eighteen Feet high. | 
| Theſe Plants are preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens 
for the ſake . 
them. T be propagated wing their Seeds 
on an Heads with in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall 
halfpeny Por with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Park, ob- 

Ges ſerving 


C Y 
ſerving to ſbade them until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they — Hove a large 145 


11171 


remain till Autumn ( 
der the Glaſs without 


N 


of wn pointed ike 3 Spear. =, 


Hlue or 
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. Tt hath a ſquamoſe bairy Calyx : the Diſt of the Flower 


55 Plain; but the outer Florets round the Border are 
tnhulqus, and deeply cut in: theſe outer Florets are 


the- inner Florett have a fingle naked 


| Globe-flower. ji SY 1 
3. Crauus floridus oderatus Turcicus, fue Orientalis 
mayor, fore purpureo. Pari. The purple ſweet Sultan, 


: 4 Cranxy, forides odevetus erding, foe Oris 
Mejor, fore albo. H. R. Par. The white ſweet 


dannn, VE. * 6 
5. Cy.ayvs floridus odoratus Turcicus, frve Orientalis 
| — flore incarnato. H. L. Sweet Sultan, with a pale 
6. Cvaxus floridus odorutus Turcicus, frve Orientalis 
major, flore luteo. H. L. The yellow ſweet Sultan. 
7. Cranus ſegetum, fore teruleo. C. B. Corn Blue- 


8. Cyanvs ſegetum, fore allo. C B. Corn-bottle, 
with a white * | | 


Flower. | 
The firſt, and ſecond Species are abiding Plants, which 
increaſe greatly by their creeping Roots. The firſt is very 
common in moſt of the old Country-gardens, but is 
ſeldom preſerved in curious Flower- 3 becauſe it 
is ſo apt to overſpread whatever Plants grow near it; 
however, it may have a Place in large Borders under 
Trees, or in Wilderneſſes, where it will thrive very well: 
and although it is a Flower of little Beauty, yet, for its 


Variety, and long Continuance to flower, it deſerves to be 


propagated in very large Gardens. The ſecond is at pre- 
dent, leſs common in Eng/and, being rarely to be found 
but in Botanic Gardens. Theſe are multplied by taking 
Off-ſets from the old Roots (which they furniſh in great 
Plenty) either, in Spring or Autumn, and will grow in any 
Soil or Situation. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts, are com- 
monly ſown. on an Hot: bed, and treated. as the Balſa- 
mine, or Marvel of Peru: but theſe will flower full as 
well, if they are ſown on a Border of good light Earth, 
in a warm Poſition (except the ſixth Sort, which ſhould 
have an Hot-bed); and when the Plants come up, they 
may be pricked out upon another Bed of good Earth 
ix Inches apart each Way, where they may remain un- 
til they ate ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted where they 
are to flower; which may be either in Pots or in Bor- 
ders amongſt other Annuals: in doing of which, you 
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9. Cyanvs ſegetum, flore variegato. Corn- bottle, with 
9. egetum, flere variegato. Corn- bottle, with 
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vary 

early in | latter 

End of t the Plants 

may have. on; 
which, 
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Cold to 
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tain. y- ny LO 
verliry of their Flow! edens 
of late Years they : however, 
Garden; eſpecially Flowers, 

| Englip Gardens. | | 
and may be 
Summer, 
| CYCLA 


EE 


It bat 

2 on nn 
almoſt to the Bottom, where they are diui : al 
of the Flower becomes a round membranaceous Frait, mbich 


The Species are; „ Fol wroal 

1. CycLamEn bedere falio, flore purpures. C. B. Com- 

2. CyclauEN bedere folio, flore albo. Autumnal Som- 

bread, with a white Flower. h 4 

3. CycLaman orbiculate folio, r 

C. B. Round- leav d Sow-bread, wich 

rubente, flore minore ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt Spring 

uw 
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4. CYCLAMEN vernum 
Sow-bread, with roundiſh. Leaves of a ant Ce 
derneath, with ſmall deep-red Flowers. | 

5. CycLamen byeme & vere florens, | 
plo, fore all, Jol purpures, Perficum diftum. . K Par. 


— 
plo, fore carneo, bafi purpurea. H. R. Par. The f.. 
ian Winter and Spring- flowering Sow-bread, with a 


fleſu- colour d Flower, and 222 WE, g 


7. CYCLAMEN veraum 

flowering Sow-bread. | | 
There are ſeveral other Varietiey in the curious Gardens 

Abroad; but theſe here mentioned are what we have @ - 

preſent in England. + Os 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in the 


% Gardens, and are very Theſe are prop 
— ok ſowing their Seeds — 4 they are ripe, in 


Tubs of freſh ſandy Earth, in che manner directed for 
Xiphium ; to which.h hall reſes, to eval Repaiits 78) 
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mediately ſown in Pots or Caſes 
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— 5 bad Weather 
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d houl Haden; but the Portugal Kind 
Glaſſes, open 4 Goodack of ins Pre. 

Gouded un oo cloſe, they ers, of Curtings, which muſt be planted S 
are very they. have Thoſe raiſed m Suckers are ſeldom fo well rooted as 
much Water in inurious to, thoſe which are obtain'd from Cuttings or Layers 3 and 
them : ven are ſubje& to produce Suckers again in greater Plenty, 
them d which is not fo proper for fruit-bearing Trees. The Cut- 
to the z at fings ſhould be planted early in the Autumn, and in dry 
which they Weather mult be often water d to encourage their Root- 
may have the morning Sun until Eleven o Clock; but ing. The ſecond Year aftt hey Bane be emov's eo 
ren Ko time that the Roots are deſtitute of Leaves; a Nurſery at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and one 
they ſhould have very little Water given them; becauſe Foot aſunder in the Roms; where they muſt be ma- 
at that the nag d as was directed for Apples. In two or three Years 
the time theſe Trees will be fit to tranſplant, where they are 
to remain for good; which ſhould be either by the Side 
of a Ditch, River, . 
will produce a Plenty, and much larger Fruit 
tet in ey eee the dry Sill better 
| ling to be obſerved is to ker their 


drawn up in the Houſe, they ſeldom produce any Seeds. the Head may not be too much crouded with Wood ; 

Theſe Seeds are ripe about July they ſhould be im- which is of ill Canſequence to allSorts of Fruit-trees. Theſe 
good light undung'd Sorts may alſo be propagated bybudding or upon 
Earth; which ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter under a Frame, Stocks raiſed by Cuttings ; ſo that the beſt Sorts may be 
and expos'd in Summer in the ſame manner as ls di cultivated in greater Plenty this Way, than by any other 
for the older Roots; obſciving to remove them into Pots Method ; and thefe Trees wilt bear Fruit much better. 


; A wider Diſtance when they are two Years old; and ſo Theſe are alſo in great Eſteem for Stocks to graft and 


time to time, as their Roots increaſe in Bulk, you bud Pears on; which for Summer and Autumn: fruits are 
muſt give them more room; and in about four or five a great Improvement to them, eſpecially thoſe deſign d 
Years time they. will begin to flower, when you ſhould for Walls and Eſpaliers : for the Trees upon theſe Stöcke 
let each Root have a ſeparate Pot, which at firſt may be do not ſhoot fo vigoroully as thoſe. upon Free-ſtacks, and 
{mall : but when the Roots are grown large, they muſt therefore may be in leſs Compaſs, and are ſooner 
put into bigger Pots. „ .> dilpoſed to bear Frais; but Winter-iruits de net ſucceed 
Theſe Sorts have been planted under warm Walls in fo well upon theſe Stocks, their Fruit being very ſubject 
the full Ground, where in mild Winters they have done to crack, and are commonly ſtony, eſpecially all the break- 
| | ing 
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mon Hounds-tongue, with a white Flower i 
3. CynOGLOSSUM, montanum maximum. Tours. The 


Plenty wild 
Parts of England, 


Gardens. They may be eaſily cultivated by any Perſon 


28 2 —— 2 
as — „ „ „„ 4 e 


Bladder- fumitory. 


c „ "I 


Pears ac for he 
. Peer and for a moiſt Soil. Ti Etc ae 


thoſe which are raiſed from Cutting. 


"CYNOGLOSSUM [Kuroyaworer, " Kvyes, Dn 
and TA Gr. the Tongue; To called, 
Leaves of this Plant reſemble . W Hound - 


becauſe the 


tongue. 
ps Groen are 1 
The Flower confiſts 
deeply cut into froe Parti: 2 Jay 75 confiſts of one Leaf, 


L aped, cut int 4 Point al, 
44 from t Na of the wa rd 


a Fruit 2 of four rough, and, 2775 the part, 


burry Cells ; each containing a flat Seed afford to @ e. 85. 
midal and 


al-P lacenia. | 26 
The Species are; 


1. CyNOGLOSSUM majus vulgare. C. B. Common green 
-Hounds-tongue. 


. 2.Cyyo0cLosSUM-Majys vulgare, fore « albo. C. B. Com- 


largeſt mountain Hounds- tongue. 


4. CynoGLOsSUM — * B. been |, 
Hounds-tongye. 
> Cey#06Lo0sSUM Creticam, argentro anguſto folio... 1 


C. cr 


6. 3 molli inc ana, flore cæruleo, Aris 
: rubris variegato. Mor. Hift. Soft-leav'd 


tongue, with the blue Flowers ſtrip'd with 


nimis ceruleis. Mor. Hiſt. The leſſer hairy 
with ſmall blue Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 


cultivated in curious Botanic Gardens; but as they are. 


Plants of little Beauty, and the firſt Sort only is that which 
is commonly us d in Medicine, and this growing 


upon Dunghils, and in ſhady Lanes in divers 
they are therefore ſeldom preſerved in 


that is curious that way, by ſowing the Seeds early in the 
Spring, or in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, in almoſt, 
any Soil or Situation (except the ia Sort, which muſt 
have a warm Poſition, and a dry Soil) ; where they will 
flower and ſeed in plenty; and if the Seeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, will abundantly ſupply the Place with young 


Plants. As the Roots are often uſed, fo the proper Sea- 
ſion to take them 


up is ſoon after the Leaves decay, be- 
fore they ſhoot again; which is what ſhould be obſerv'd 
of all Roots either Fr for then it is 


6 


© CYSTICAPNOS [of 


K « Mabder, and Sd. 
i e. Fumitory ; 2. 


the Bladder- * 2 
The — are 3 | 


| It bath an annual fibroſe Root : e Branches, 
and Flowers, bave the 


1 9 1 Fumitory : 


the Fruit is an oval Bladder, Aly x by an Axis, to 
which are faſten d round Se inclos d 3 
with one common Vęſicle, which & is expanded about the 
Axis. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent 
known ; which is, 


Crsricarxos Africana ſeandens. Boerb. Ind. African 
climbing Bladder-fumitory. 


This Plant is annual; the Seeds of which may be fown 
on a warm Border, where 1 it is to'remain ; for it doth not 
care to be remov'd : it flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds are 
perfected in Auguſt or September. It is a Plant of no great 


Beauty; but is preſerv'd in curious Botanic Gardens for 
the fake of Variety. 


cx TISO-CENIS TA. Vids Spartium. 


CYTISUS [this Plant takes its Name from Cytiſus, an 
Hand where it grew in great Plenty], Baſe Trecarefoil. 


* 


an 127. which is 


es into 


7 Hounds-: 


7. CynocLossUM hir ſutum vincale minus, floſentis, n- 


in great 


1. Cyrisvs cats latife 
Towrn. The broad-leav'd 


C : 
*. e 
Bean-trefoil, with long pendulous Flowers. 


C , racemoſo pendulo brevieri. 
Bay — — wi ey 


4. ges glaber n The tack Bas 
glaber nigricens. 


10. EN Hens, Mts C.B.P: E 
Baſe Tree-trefoil, cows, hehe, 

11. Cyrisus birfutus, flore luteo _ C.B. 5 
Hairy Baſe Tree · trefoil, N 
12. CrT18vs glaber viridis. 
1 

Cyrisvus incanis anguſtis, — 
c. KP. Baſe Tree-trefoil, e 
14. Crrisus » medice foliis, floribus in folio» 
rum alis. Tourn. Portugal Baſe Tree-trefoil,; with a Me- 
2 and the Flowers growing at the Wings of the 
ves. 

15. cyrisvs Luſitaniens, foliis minimis  argenteis, 
parvo flore albo. Tourn. ' Por wage Ba Tree wi 
the leaſt ſilvery Leaves, and a | 
16. Crrisus Luſitanicus, foliis exiguis, Pore, 

e Tourn. Portugal Baſe Tree- tre- 

with ſmall Leaves, a large Flower, and broad wooly 


TT e foliis argenteis. Wheel. Itin. Silvery Baſe 
Tree-trefoil of Sir George Wheeler. 
18. CyT1sus Orientalis lati ſubtus incanus. Tours. 
Cor. Eaſtern Baſe Tree-trefoi with broad Leaves, which 
are hoary underneath. 
19. CyT1sUs Africanus birſutus Arni lr Olden!. 
Hairy African Baſe Tree-trefoil, with narrow Leaves. 
20. Cyrisus Americanus fruteſcens ſericeus, Plum. 
Cat. Shrubby filky 2 Baſe Tree-trefoil. 


21. CyT1svus flori „ ramis decumbentib. 
A Baſe Ta ue wich Flowers growing in 
H 


- 


22. CyT18vs folio molls incano, ray orobi contortis 
& acutis. Burm. Zeyl. The 


23. Cyrisus ſoliis fere 
triplici auftis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


Leaves grow cloſe to the Branches, ad the Empucnn 
of the Flower hath three ſmall Scales, commonly called 


Indigo in North- America. 


24. CyT1svs foliolis oblongis ovatis, longio- 
ribus, floribus lateralibus. Baſe Tree-trefoil, with oblong 


oval Leaves ftanding on long Footſtalks, and Flower 
coming out on the Side of the Branches. 


Tw 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow to be large 
Trees, and are therefore r for large Quarters of flow- 
ering Trees, eſpecially the firſt, which will grow to be 
eighteen or twenty Feet high. Their Seaſon of flowering 
is in May, at which time they afford a very agreeavle Pro- 
ſpett ; eſpecially that Sort with long ulous 
which is by far the moſt beautiful Kind. 

Theſe are all propagated by ſowing their Seeds (which 
they afford in plenty) in March, on a Bed of good freſh 
light Earth, firing a little Mould over them about half 
an Inch thick,” and in about a Month's time the Plants 
will come up; you mult therefore keep them clear from 
Weeds, and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt 
often refreſh them with Water, which will greatly pro- 
mote. their Growth. In this Bed they may remain until 
OXober following, when you may tranſplant them into a 
Nurſery, in Rows three 'Feet Diſtance, and one Foot 

aſunder in the Rows; being careful not to break the Roots, 
which are very tender, as alſo to water and mulch their 
Roots, to prevent the Sun and Wind from drying their 
Fibres. This Nurſery muſt alſo be kept very clear from 
Weeds, and every Spring the Ground between the Rows 
Hould be dug, to looſen the Earth, and deſtroy the Weeds. 
In this RE? they may remain two or three Years, ac- 
do 
they are to be planted is ready ʒ but however, if they ſtand 
than three Years, every other Tree ſhould be re- 
mov d, or elſe they ſhould at firſt be planted at a much 
greater Diſtance; for otherwiſe their Roots will intermix, 
| and render it difficult to remove them ſafely, The Sea- 
* " fon for tranſj 


pladting theſe Trees is either in Oober or 


Progreſs they make, or as the Ground where 


and are of longer Duration than thoſe of the other Sort: 

ſo that this deſerves to be cultivated, as much as any flow- 

ering Shrub now in the Gardens. | 
The fifth Sort is tender, and 


ires a Green-houſe in 
Winter; where it ſhould be 


plac'd to have as much free 
open Air as poſſible when the Weather is good ; but muſt 
be ſcreen'd Froſt, and cold nipping Winds. In the 
Summer it may be expos'd abroad, with „ Myr- 
tles, &c. Ir ſhould have a freſh light Soil, and frequent 
Waterings in that Seaſon. This Plant may be either pro- 
pagated by Seeds (which ſhould be ſown on an Hot- bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants come up, they may 
be planted into ſmall Pots, and manag'd as directed for 
the African Tree-milkwort) ; or by Layers, which ſhould = 
be laid down in the Spring; and if kept duly water'd, will 
take Root againſt the ſucceeding Spring ; when they may 
be taken off, and tranſplanted into Pots, which ſhould be 
fill'd with the fame light Soil as was before directed; ſet- 
ting the Pots into a ſhady Place until the Plants have 
taken freſh Root ; after which time they may be expos'd 
with the old Plants, and manag'd as directed for them. 
This Sort produces its Flowers in April and May; at 
which time it makes a fine Appearance in the Green- 


houſe. | | | | 
The fixth Sort is very common in the Nurſeries about 
London ; where it is ſold with other flowering Shrubs, to 
intermix in planting Wilderneſs-quarters. This may be 
eaſily propagated by the Seeds, which it produces e 
Year in great Plenty ; which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth in March, and a little Earth ſifted over the 
Seeds, ſo as to cover them about half an Inch. In the 
Beginning of May the Plants will begin to appear, when 


they they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds; and in very 


Tfbeſe are Natives of the Alps and Apontines; ſo are ex- 


* 0. * 


. 


oug 

but their Stems do not increaſe in Bulk, proporti 

to the Strength of their Branches ; which often occaſions 
their Stems to decline, and grow crooked; if they are not 


ſupported. Where theſe Trees are ſuffered to ftand a long 
time, they will have Stems equal to ſmall Timber-trees, 


occaſioned the French to give it the Name of Falſe Ebony. 


have been ſuffered to remain; and I have ſeen one or two 
in ſome old Engliſh Gardens, which had Stems more than 
three Feet in Girt : but the Reaſon of our not finding more 


the Taſte in Gardening has oſten changed; ſo that the 
ſeveral Alterations which have been made in the Englis 
Gardens, have occaſioned their being cut down, to make 
room for ſuch Alterations ; and theſe being only con- 


ſidered as flowering Shrubs, few Perſons were anxious to 
fave them. | 


Feet high, and may be kept to a fegälar Head: this 


it makes an agreeable Figure; for the Flowers are pro- 
duc'd in long erect Spikes at the Ends of all the Branches, 
ſo that the whole Shrub is cover'd with them. This may 
be propagated in the ſame manner as the former: but this 
Sort is at preſent very uncommon in the Engliſh Gardens, 
though it is equally hardy with the ſixth Sort; which is 
the moſt common Sort cultivated in the Nurſeries ; and 
this is by far the more beautiful Shrub; for the Flowers 
grow in Spikes near a Foot in Length, which ſtand erect, 


3 Fon: wi in ane 


5 


. 
a 4 


and the Wood is beautifully veined with Black; which has 


of theſe Trees which are grown to a large Size, is, that Hot- bed 
Fot, filled with freſh Earth, and plun 


The fourth ſeldom riſes with us to be gpove five or ſix 
the Middle of October; when they ſhould be removed 
ſhould therefore be planted in ſmaller Quarters, with Shrubs - 
of the ſame Growth. It flowers in June, at which time 


dry Weather they muſt be refreſhed with Water. In this 
Bed the Plants may remain. till the following Spring, al- 
ways obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds; which, 
if ſuffered to overbear the Plants while young, will either 
—_ deſtroy them, or very much retard their Growth. 
- Fhe Spring following they. be tranſplanted out into 
Beds of freſh -Earth — — — placing 
them about a Foot aſunder; being careful that the Plants 
not kept above-ground, but planted as ſoon as they 
taken up; otherwiſe the Fibres of the Roots will ſoon 
ich is very prejudicial to young Plants. In theſe 
may temain two Years ; after which time they 
uld either be planted out where they are to remain, or 

placing them in Rows 
ett aſunder, and eighteen Inches Diſtance in the 
here they may continue until the Ground is ready 


: 


4 


Fs 


a 


. 


a 


br 


L 


we 


. 


where they are defi to remain. This Plant is very 
hardy, and will form an handſome Shrub about five or ſix 


F 


high ; and is very proper to place amongſt flower- 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth. It flowers plentifully in 


05 


June, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; which ſhould be 


the Nam ny. gathered as they ripen, 
There are ſome large Trees of this Kind in Scotland, which The 


ripen, or they will ſoon ſcatter. | 
eighth, ſeventeenth, and nineteenth Sorts are ſome- 


what tenderer than the former, and will not abide the 
open Air in Exgland in ſevere Winters. Theſe may be 


all- propagated by ſe wing of their Seeds on a moderate 


in the Spring 3 and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a ſeparate halfpeny 
ged in a moderate 
Hot - bed; obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
take Root; after which they muſt be inured to the open 
Air by degrees; and in June the Pots ſhould be removed, 


and placed abroad in a Situation where they may be de- 
fended from Winds, where they may remain until 


either into an airy Green-houſe, or placed under a com- 


mon Hot - bed- frame; where they ſhould have as much 


free Air as poſſible in Winter; for they only require to be 
defended from hard Froſts; and if they have not much 
Air, they will draw very wrak, and become tender and 
unſightly. Theſe Plants ſhould be removed into larger 
Pots the Spring following ; and ſo from Year to Year, as 
they increaſe in Size, they ſhauld have larger Pots: in 
Summer they mult be kept as long abroad as the Scaſon 
will permit, and in Winter ſhould have as much Air as 


poſſible in mild Weather : with which Management oy 
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will thrive, and produce great Plenty of Flowers. When 
theſe Plants are become woody, they may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted in the Air in a warm Si- 
tuation; where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and flower and ripe Seeds 
every Year, much better than thoſe which are confined in 
Pots : but it will be proper to keep one Plant of each Kind 
in Pots, becauſe a very ſevere Winter may d 
which ſtand abroad: ſo their Kinds may be loſt, unleſs 
there is one of each Kind preſerved- by ſheltering of them 
in Winter. 

The ſeventh, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth Sorts, are hardy enough 
to live abroad in the open Air, unleſs in very hard Win- 
ters; and thoſe Plants which are planted in che full Ground, 
will thrive and flower much better than thoſe which are 
kept in Pots; and theſe will produce plenty of Seeds: fo 
that if a ſevere Winter ſhould deſtroy ſome of them, yet 
the Seeds will ſoon ſupply plenty of Plants again: though 
when they have ſtood long in the open Air, there will not 
be ſo much Danger of their being killed; eſpecially when 
they are intermixed with other Shrubs, which will help to 
protect them from Froſt: therefore if their Heads ſhould 
happen to be —— by the Cold, their Stems will ſhoot 

out again the following Summer. The ſeventh Sort is 


now cultivated in plenty in the Nurſeries near London; i 


but the others are at preſent leſs common; though, in a 
few Years, it may be expected to ſee moſt of theſe Sorts 
in in the Enxgliſb Gardens. 
— te —— manner as is directed for 
the ſixth Sort; and the Plants may be treated in the ſame 
. 15 1 5 
The eighteenth Sort is ſomewhat tender while young; 
but after the Plants have gotten Strength, they will live 
in the open Air, if they are planted in a ſheltered Si- 


The African Sort is yet tenderer than either of the for- * 
open Air of our Country in Win- 


mer; ſo will not bear the 


ter; but muſt be conſtantly preſerved in Pots, and re- 
moved into the Green-houſe in Winter, where the Plants 


| ſhould be placed ſo as to enjoy as much free Air as poſ- | 


ſible in mild Weather ; otherwiſe they will ſhoot very 
weak, and become unſightly ; nor will they produce their 
Flowers in near fo great Plenty, 
to Air as much as poſſible in mild Weather. 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light freſh Earth; 
which ſhould be plunged into , an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water them 
require. When the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, which ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; obſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Roots; after which time the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; and they muſt be duly watered three 
or four times a Week in warm Weather. the Begin- 
ning of June, theſe Plants will have acquired ſome 
Strength ; then they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees; and toward the End of June, if the Seaſon 
proves warm, the Plants ſhould be removed out of the 
Hot- bed, and placed in a warm Situation, where they may 
remain until Oober ; when they muſt be removed into 
Shelter, placing them near the Windows of the Green- 
houſe, that they may enjoy a large Share of Air. During 
the Winter-ſeaſon, theſe Plants muſt be frequently wa- 
tered ; but they mult not have too much given them at 
a time, leſt it rot the Fibres of their Roots. In Summer 
they muſt be expoſed again, with other Exotic Plants, in 
a ſheltered Situation, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds; and as the Plants increaſe in Size, they 
muſt be put into larger Pots; but they muſt not be al- 
lowed Pots too large; for in theſe they will not thrive. 
The twentieth Sort is yet more tender than the laſt- 
mentioned : this, being a Native of the warm Parts of 
America, will not live in this Climate, unleſs it is pre- 
ſerved in the warmeſt Stoves. This is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
7 


heſe may all be pro - 


as when they are expoſed 1 


„ as the Earth may 


Tanners Bark, and treated as hath been directed for other 
render Plants. In Summer theſe Plants may be expoſed 
abroad, in a ſheltered Situation; but in Winter muſt 
be removed into the Green-houſe ; and in mild Weather 
hr er UB Curioſity 
rwenty- Sort is as a in 
Europe ; e 
the Sides of Alleys in Gardens, to form an Hedge, where 
they will laſt many Years without decaying ; and. will 
ER I TEES 
an | wy I p great 
Quantities of Fruit, which are —— the In- 


habitants; but their chief Uſe is to feed from 
whence this Plant had its Name. The , with the 


ripe Peas and Leaves, are given to Hogs, Horſes, and 
moſt -ather Cattle, which fatten them very much. 
In England it is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons in 


the Stove, being too tender to live through the Winter 


| The Name of this Genus is given to it in Honour df 
Mr. Dale, an Apothecary of Braintree in Eſſex, who 
publiſhed a Book of Medicinal P intituled, Phar- 


macologia. 5 
The Characters are; . e 
It bath a fungel-Jhaped Flower of one Leaf, wh 


Tube is ſtretched out a great Length beyond the 
ment, and is a little curved ; the upper Part is ſpread chen, 
and ſlightly cut into five Segments ; but the upper 0 

lower Part of the Brim join ſo as to ſbut up the Mouth if 
the Tube, and form a Reſemblance of a per ſonated Flower : 
in the Centre ig fituated the Pointal, attended by four Sta- 
mina, #wo of which are ſhorter than the other : the Pini 
afterward becomes an oval Seed-veſſel, baving one Cell, and 


filled with fmall Seeds. 


We know but one Speties of this Genus; 

Datta annua erecta ramoſa, foliis ſubrotundis, fre 
variabile. Upright branching annual Dalea, with roundiſh 
Leaves, and variable Flowers. ; 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to me from Panama 
by the late Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon ; and ſince the 
Seeds have been communicated tv moſt Parts of E- 
rope. This Name has been altered by Dr. Linnaeus, 10 


whom I communicated the Seeds by-this Name; but K 


D A 


+ 


ted in the ſame manner as is directed for the Ama- 

; reren 
in the latter End of June, where they will flower, and 
uce ripe Seeds in plenty: the Flowers of this Plant 
commonly blue, but they vary to purple and red; and 


| 


i 


H 


111 


continue as long as the Weather is favour- 
but the firſt Froſt deſtroys the Plants. ; 


wv 


was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Ho- 
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perfect 
their Seeds in this Country: but, in order to this, they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 
by drawing down the Glaſſes of the Stove ; in 
Winter the Stove f. be 


Share of Water; but in Winter it ſhould be given to them 
m leſs Quantities, but muſt be frequently repeated. Theſe 
Plants do not continue above two or three Years ; fo that 
Kings Flants ſhould be raiſed in order to preſerve the 


REP  SKSTS 


DAMASONIUM, Star-headed Water · plantain. 
The Characters are: 

1 bath a Flower compoſed of three Leaves, which are 

Placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : out of 

the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 


: — Fruit, with many Cells, which are full of 


Frs 84 


Varieties are oſten ſeen upon the ſame Plant: 


2. Davevs 


or rather higher. In Summer they will require a large 
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1. Dauasonun fellatam. Lugd. Star-headed Water: 


plantain. 
2. Damasonwm Americanum maximum, plantaginis 


folio, flore flaveſcente, fruftu globoſo. Plum. Greateſt 


American Water-plantain, with a Plantain-leaf, a yellowiſh 
Flower, and a globular Fruit. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of England: it grows 


commonly in ſtanding Waters, which are not very deep. 


It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, hut never cultivated in 
Gardens; ſo muſt be gathered for Uſe in the Places of 
its Growth. | os 

The ſecond Sort grows in Jamaica, Barbados, and ſe- 
veral other Places in the warm Parts of America, where it 
is generally found in ſtagnating Waters, and other 
ſwampy Places: f that it would be difficult to preſerve 
this Plant in England; for it will not live in the | 


Air, and requires a Bog to make it thrive : but his 


Plant of no great Beauty or Uſe, it is not worth the 
Trouble of cultivating in this Country. 


'  DANDELION. ide Dens Leonis, 


DATE-TREE. id Palma. 


DAUCUS [J«3z®-, which fore derive cf dee, Gy: 


to burn, of its ſharp and Power, or fervent Taft 
'The Carrot. | hs Fe 5 _ 
FO 2 
1. „ for moſt 8 
„„ 
are 


ripe, is bullaa d and contracted, appearing 


2 the Petals of the Flower 


at like 


The 


s. Daucus 


vulgaris. Olaf. non wild C 1 


3. Davcus ſatiuns, radict atro-rubente. Tours. Dark 


' red-rooted Garden Carrot. 


in moſt Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated, except 
—— This is the parti Sort which 


18 
ſhould be us d in Medicine, and for which the Druggiſts 


commonly ſell the Seeds of the Garden Carrot. 


and is ſpecifically different from the common Sort, as hath 
been r 
em. 


IT be fourth Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens for 


the Kitchen; as is the fifth Sort, tho* not ſo common in 
England as the former: nor would they be worth the 
Gardeners while to propagate them; for their pale Colour 
would render them leſs acceptable in the z Where 
the deepeſt-colour'd Carrots are always moſt eſteemed, 
tho', for the Table, the white are generally preferr'd as the 


ſweeteſt. 55 | 
at two or three different Seaſans, 


They are propagated 
or ſometimes oftener, where People are fond of young 


Carrots thro? all the Summer-months. The firſt Seaſon 


for ſowing the Seeds is ſoon after Chriſtmas, if the Weather 
is open, which ſhould be in warm Borders, under Walls, 
Pales, or Hedges : but they ſhould not be ſown imme- 
diately cloſe thereto ; but a Border of Lettuce, or other 
young Sallad-herbs, of about a Foot wide, ſhould be next 
the Wall, Sc. for if the Carrots were ſown cloſe to the 
Wall, they would run up to Seed without making any to- 
- Theſe delight in a warm fandy Soil, which is light, 
and ſhould be dug pretty deep, that the Roots may the 
better run down; tor if they meet with any Obſtruction, 
they are very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral 
Roots, eſpecially where the Ground is too much dunged 
the ſame Year that the Seeds are ſown, which will alſo 


feſby Root : the Leaves 
unequal, and ſhaped like an Heart : the Umbel, when 


broader Leaves. 
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occaſion their being worm- eaten; it is therefore the better 
Method to dung the Ground intended for Carrots the 
Year before they are ſown, that it may be conſumed, and 
mixed with the Earth. 7 7 E-SS 


Theſe Seeds have a great Quantity of ſmall forked 


Hairs upon their Borders, by which they cloſely adhere, 
ſo that they are difficult to ſow even, ſo as not to come 
up in Patches; you ſhould therefore rub it well thro' 
both Hands, whereby the Seed will be ſeparated before 
it is ſown : then you ſhould chuſe a calm Day to ſow it; 
for if the Wind blows, it will be impoſſible to ſow it 
equal; for the Seeds, being very light, will be blown 
into Heaps. When the Seed is ſown, you ſhould tread 


the Ground pretty cloſe with your Feet, that it may be 
ſhould hoe the 


buried, and then rake the Ground level. 
When the Plants are come up, you 
Ground with a ſmall Hoe about three Inches wide, cutting 
| down all young Weeds, and ſeparating the Plants to four 
Inches-Diftance each Way, that they may get Strength; 
and in about three Weeks after, when-the Weeds begin to 
grow again, you ſhould hoe the Ground over a ſecond 
time, in which you ſhould be careful not to leave two 
Carrots cloſe to each other, as alſo to ſeparate them to a 
oreater Diſtance, cutting down all Weeds, and flightly 
ſtirring the Surface of the Ground in every Place, the 
better to prevent young Weeds from ſpringing, as alſo 
to facilitate the Growth of the young Carrots. . 
In about three Weeks or a Month after, you muſt hoe 
them a third time, when you muſt clear the Weeds as 
before; and now you ſhould cut out the Carrots to the 


Diſtance they are to remain, which muſt be ir 4 0g ; 


tion d 
to the Size you. intend to have them grow : if they are 


to be drawn while young, five or fix Inches aſunder will 


be ſuſßcient; but. if they are. to grow large before they 
are pulled up, they ſhould be left eight or ten Inches 
diſtant every Way: you muſt alſo keep them clear from 
Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to grow amongſt the Carrots, 
will greatly prejudice them. | 1 

The ſecond Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in February, 


on warm Banks Iituated near the Shelter of a Wall, Pale, 


or Hedge; but thoſe which are intended for the open 


large Quarters, ſhould not be ſown before the Beginning 


of March, nor ſhould you ſow any later than the End 


of the ſame Month; for thoſe which are ſown in April or 
May will run un to Seed before their Roots have any Bulk, 
eſpecially if the Weather ſhould prove hot and dry. 
In Jul you may ſow again, for an autumnal Crop; 


and in the End of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand 


the Winter; by which Method you will have early Car- 
rots in March, before the Spring-ſowing will be fit to 
draw; but theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are often 


very tough and ſticky. Many People mix ſeveral other 


Sorts of Seeds, as Leek, Onion, Parſnep, Radiſh, Ec. 
amongſt their Carrots; and others plant Beans, &c. 
but, in my Opinion, neither of theſe Methods are good; 


for, if there is a full Crop of any one of theſe Plants, there 


can be no room for any thing elſe amongſt them; ſo that 
hat is got by the one is loſt by another; and beſides, it 
is not only more fightly, but better, for the Plants of each 


Kind to be ſown ſeparate ; and alſo by this means your 


Ground will be clear, when the Crop is gone, to ſow or 


plant any thing elſe ; but when three or four Kinds are 
mixed together, the Ground is ſeldom at Liberty before 
the ſucceeding Spring: beſides, where Beans, or any 
other tall-growing Plants, are planted amongft the Car- 
rots, it is apt to make them 
Root; ſo that they will not be half fo large as if ſown 
ſingly without any other Plants amongſt them: 

But in order to preſerve your Carrots for Uſe all the 
Winter and Spring, you ſhould, about the Beginning of 
November, when the green Leaves are decayed, dig them 
up, and lay them in Sand in a dry Place, where the Froſt 
can't come to them, taking them out from time to time as 


yuu have occaſion for them, reſerving ſome of the longeſt 


and ſtraiteſt Roots for Seed, if you intend to ſave any; 
which Roots ſhould be planted in the Middle of February, 
in a light Soil about a Foot aſunder each Was, obſerving 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds; and about the 
Mile of Aug ut, when you find the Seeds are ripe, you 


ſalpinus, Pliny, and the Poets, ſay, this Plant is the true 


grow more in Top than 
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muſt cut it off, and carry it to a dry Place, where it ſhould 
be expoſed to the Sun and Air for ſeveral Days to dry; 


then you may beat out the Seeds, and put it up in Bags, 
keeping it in a dry Place until you uſe it. This Seed is 
ſeldom eſteemed very good after the firſt or ſecond Year 
at moſt ; but new Seed is always preferr'd, nor will it 
grow when it is more than two Years old. 


DAUCUS CRETICUS. Yide Myrrhis. 
DAY-LILY. Yide Hzmoricalis. 


DECORTICATION, the pulling of the outward 
Bark of Trees; alſo the peeling or ing of Roots. 


| DELPHINIUM LA gls, Gr. a. Dolphin; & called, 
becauſe the Flower, before it opens, — a Dolphin. 
It is called Conſolida Regalis, from its conſolidating Virtue. 
Caſpar Baubin calls it the Royal Plant, becauſe it has its 


Cup turn'd backwards, like a Nobleman's Badge. Ce- 


Hyacinth, becauſe it has its Flower, i. e. the Alpha A, 
with the Iota I, placed over it; and that Apollo begat 
. intbus, when he fent-forth his laſt Breath: which 
oint is a Particle of Bewailing. Ovid is ſaid to have in- 
ſcribed his Lamentations in its Leaves. It is obrv'd in 
this Plant, that when the Leaf is folded in, it hasC 
conceaPF'd in the White. The Germans call it Lauſkraut, 
7-6. Louſewort ; becauſe, being powder'd, and ftrew'd 
on the Head, it kills Lice}, Larkſpur. - - :. © 
2 e . 
t an anomalous Flower, confiting of diffemi- 
lar Petals, or Flower- leaves; the nf Foyt, is 
contracted. and ends in a Tail or Spur, and receives another 
bifid Petal, which, in like manner, ends in @ Tail: tn the 
Middle ariſes the Pointal, which becomes a Fruit, confiſing 
of many Pods or Sheaths collected into am Head, which open' 
likewiſe, and are fill'd with Seeds, which are for the moſt 


The Species are; 
1. DzLPnINIUM perenne 


montquum villoſum, aconiti 


folio. Tourn. Perennial Mountain hairy Larkſpur, with 
a Monk's-hood-leaf. 9 
2. DrrrnINIUN latifolium, parvo flore. Tourn. Broad - 
ene eee eee 
3% DELPHINIUM platani folio, Stapbyſa 4 
Lark — HF? 6 — 


* 1 


Tourn. a 
called Staveſacre, or Louſe wort. 


» 


4. DzLemNIUM ſegetum, fore caruleo. Tourn. Corn 
multiplici. Tourn. Com- 


blue Flower. | 
7. DeLenniuM hortenſe, flore majore & multipli 
incarnato. Journ. Garden Larkſpur, with a large double 


fleſh-colour'd Flower. a 7 
8. DELpmIiNiUM bortenſe, flore majore & multiplict 
violaceo. Tourn. Garden Larkſpur, with a large double 
violet-colour'd Flower. 0 ä 5 
9. Drrrnimun bortenſe, flore majore & multiplicd 
rubro. Tourn. Garden Larkſpur, with a large double 
red Flower. ; 4 IE” 
10. DereniniuM hortenſe, flore majore & multiplict - 
purpureo ex albo variegato. Tourn. Garden Larkſpur, 
with a large double Flower of à purple Colour, variegated 
with White. 5 | | 
Ti. DELPHINIUM bortenſe, flore roſeo punato. Tours 
Garden Larkſpur, with a ſpotted roſe-colour'd Flower: 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
differ either in the Colour or Size of their Flowers : but 
as moſt of them are accidental, and ariſe from Seeds of 
the ſame Plant, I ſhall paſs them over, without enu- 
merating all their minute Differences. 0 
The firſt Species here mentioned is a Native of the 
Alps, and is remarkably different from the other Kinds of 
Larkſpur, in being an abiding Plant: this is propagated 
by ſowing the Secds in an open light Soil in March; _ 


* * 
% 


* , 
þ — 


„ 


.* * 


When the Plants come up, they 
planted out, or ome of them pull un be Br 
maining Plants may be left eight or ten Inches Diſtance 


ſpread their Branches, /which they generally prod 


Variety of Colours in the Flowers of the u 
in thoſe of the branching Kind: and as the Flowers of 
| theſe are produced in large cloſe Spikes, ſo when they are 


a. a. u . 
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be tranſplanted into Borders in the Pleaſure- 

girden, am other flowering Plants, where they will 
make an handſome Appearance when in Flower. | 

The ſecond Sort is not near ſo beautiful as the firſt ; but 

is preſerved in curious Gardens of Plants, for its Variety. 

The Flowers of this Kind are 


they ſeldom 


ect their Seeds with us, unleſs the Plants 


come up in Autumn, and abide the Winter. The Seeds 
G min Plant 


I received from my honoured Friend Mr. 
Henry Hopkey, who gathered it on Gibraltar-Hills, where 
it grows wild. ; 
Y The third Sort is the Staveſacre, the Seeds of which are 
uſed in Medicine: this is a large handſome Plant, and 


uces 
E Soft end 6 wares Sinkcion, fon © 
are contained many oblong Seeds. 


mer. | 
This Plant is preſerved in many 
Plants, and is worthy of a Place in the Borders of the 


Flower-garden its long Continuance in Flower, and 


for 
——_ of the-large Leaves, eſpecially as it grows 
ere, 


takes up but little room; It is an annual 
ies as ſooh as the Seeds are perfected. 
Sorts are commonly cultivated in Gardens, 


Varieties are intermixed in a Bed, they make a 


Shew. The Seeds of theſe ſhould be fown in Autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe ; for thoſe ſown in the Spring do 
not grow near ſo large, nor will their Flowers be fo double. 


each Way; w will have room to grow, and 


uce in 
great Plenty, and their Flowers will be produced in larger 
Bunches. They will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Werds. In Inne theſe Plants will flower; 
and their Seeds will ripen about the Beginning of Auguſt: 


but in order to have your Flowers more beautiful, you 
ſhould mark ſuch only for Seeds as produced very double 


and finely. variegated Flowers, pulling up or cutting off 


all ſingle or plain-colour'd Flowers. 


The Sort of Larkfj 
be ſown ſeparately, and not mixed with 
becauſe they do not flower together: the upright Sort will 
be paſt flowering, before the branching Sort begins, when 
the Seeds are ſown at the ſame time: there are a 


hr, than 


very double, and of fine Colours, they make a ſine Ap- 
Pearance during the Seaſon of their Flowering. The Plants 
of this Sort will not require ſo much room as thoſe of the 
branching Kind; therefore when they ate ſown in whole 
Beds, if the Plants are ſingled out to the Diſtance of fix 
or ſeven Inches apart, it will be ſufficient room for them; 
whereas the branching Kind muſt not be left nearer than 
ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. If there are ſome of each 
Sort ſown in Autumn, and again in the Spring, there will 
be a Succefſian of their Flowers. . | 

The branching Kind ſeldom begins to flower until the 
Middle of July, when the Seeds are ſown in Autumn; but 
en ay are ſown in the Spring, it is generally a Month 

; fo 


ts do not ripent heir Seeds; ſo that, in order to have 


good Seeds, the beſt Plants of thoſe ſown in Autumn muſt 
be marked to ſtand for Seeds; but where ſome of the fineſt 
Colours, and moſt double Flowers, of each Kind are choſen 
to fave their Seeds, it will be very proper to pull up all 


Seeds: it will alſo be very 


very ſmall; and it is com- 
monly fo late in the Seaſon before they are produced, that 


Beauty of their Flowers; where, when the ſeveral 


ſhould be either tranſ- Gard 


with branching Stalks ſhould 
"Vie vptight Sort, 


that if the Autumn is not favourable, theſe Spring 
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| the other Plants which are near them; by which you will 


preſerve the Sorts in greater Perfection than can be other- 
wiſe done; for theſe Flowers are to degenerate 


where there is not the greateſt Care ty ſaving of their 


r to ex the Seeds 
every other Year, with ſome careful Perſon, at a Diſtance z 


which will alſo be a Means of continuing theſe Kinds in 


the greateſt Perfection. 


DENS CANIS [this Plant is fo called, becauſe the 
Root of it reſembles the Tooth of a Dog}, Dog's- 


'tooth 


4 The Chara#ers are 5 | 
t bath a fleſhy Root ſhaped like a Dog's Tooth: the 
Leaves are broad, and ſpread upon the Ground, and, in 


Appearance, like thoſe of the round-leav'd Sow-bread : the 


Flower is naked, and produced ſingle upon each Stalk, each 

conſiſting of fix Leaves, and ſhaped like a Lily, and bang 

downward : the Petals of this Flower are reflex d: the 

Pointal of the Flower becomes a roundiſh Fruit, in which 
The Species are; | | 

1. Dans Cuts latiore rotzndioreque felio, fort ldd 


C. B. The broad round-leav'd Dog's-tooth, with a white 


Flower 


2: Dzxs Canis latiore rotundioreque felis, flore ex pur- 
pura rubente, majore. C. B. Broad round- leavd Dog's- 
tooth, with a large purpliſh- red Flower. 
3. Dznxs Canis ang, iore longioreque folio, flore albo. 
oF B. Long narrow-leav'd Dog's-tooth, with a White 
wer. 


4. Dzxs Caxrs anguſtiore longioreque folio, fore ſuave- 
Dog's tooth, 


mente. H. R. Par. Long narrow-leav'd 


with a fine red Flower. | 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant in the cu- 
rious Gardens abroad ; but theſe here mentioned are all 


that I have yet ſeen in England: the two firſt-mention'd 


are the moſt common with us; the other two being very 
fare at preſent, and only to be found in a few curious 


Theſe Plants are p ated by ſowing their Seeds, as 
alſo by Off. ſets from the old Roots. The Seaſon for ſow- 


ing theſe Seeds, and the Method of raiſing and managing 
the young Plants, being the ſame as directed for the Nar- 


ciſſus, I ſhall refer the Reader thereto, to avoid Repe- 


ſhould be taken off at the time when the old Roots are 
2 which ſhould be when the green Leaves de- 
cay, which is commonly towards the latter End of May 
but the Roots ſhould not be kept long above-ground ; for 
then they 8 1 to ſhrivel and dry up; and if chis 
4 they ſeldom recover again. Theſe Plants de- 
light in a good freſh Soil, neither too light nor too war 
bur ſuch as is of a middling Nature, and not over-dung'd ; 


and they ſhould have an Eaſt or Weſt Aſpe&; for if they 


are planted in a very warm of an extreme cold Situation, 
they ſeldom thrive well. They produce their Flowers 

ly in March, for which they are valued, as alſo for the 
Beauty of their green Leaves. If Seeds of the differenc 
Sorts are ſown, there may be ſome new Varieties obtained, 
whick is well worth the Trial, where we have ſo few Spe- 


cies of an early beautiful Flower as of this. 


DENS LEONIS i. e. Lion's-tooth : this Plant is ſo 
called, becauſe it reſembles the Jaw-bone of a Lion ſer 
with Teeth': it is alſo called Caput Monachi, i, e. Monk's- 
head; becauſe, after the Flowers are fallen off, what re- 
mains reſembles a bald Head : it is the firſt Plant that by 
the Antients was deſcribed under the Title of Ti araxacon : 
it is by the French called Piſſenlits, becauſe it provokes 
Urine], Dandelion. 8 | 

The Characters are; : 

I agrees in all reſpes with the Hawkweed, but only in 
its baving a fingle naked Stalk with one Flower upon the 
Top; whereas the Hawkweeds have branching Stalks : to 
which may be added, The Flowers are, for the moſt part, 


gov? 


ffiulous or piped. 
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There are ſeveral Species of this Plant, which are pre- 
ſerved in curious Botanic Gardens: but as they are Plants 
of no great Uſe, and withal are very troubleſome in a good 
Garden, if ſuffered to ſeed ; fo they are never propagated. 
We have three or four Varieties which grow wild in Eng- 
land; but the moſt common broad-leav d Kind is what is 
uſed in Medicine. There are alſo ſome People very fond 


ol it blanch'd in the Spring, like Endive; but whoever 


has a mind to have it for either Uſe, may be abundantly 


ſupplied in the Fields. 


DENTARIA [is ſo called of Dente, from Dens, Lat. 
a Tooth, becauſe the Root of this Plant reſembles a Tooth: 
it is alſo called Heptaphylles, of la, ſeven, and quAAer, 
Gr. a Leaf, becauſe this Plant hath ſeven Leaves; and 


alſo Coralloides, becauſe its Root ſhines, being poliſhed 
like a Coral}, Toothwort. 


The Charakters are; 8 
It hath a Flower coꝝfiſting of four Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Croſs ;, out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which 
is divided into two Cells, by an intermediate Partition, to 


with roundifh Seeds: to theſe Marks ſhould be added, The 
Valves, when ripe, twiſt up like a Screw, and diſcharge the 
Seeds with Vialence; and the Roots are fleſby, ſcaly, and 
cut in, as it were, with Teeth. 
| The Species are; 3 8 | 

1. DenTazia apbyllos. C. B. P. Seven-leav'd 


Toothwort. | oF 
2. DenTaR1a pentapbyllos, foliis mollioribus. C. B. P. 


Five: leav d Toothwort, with ſoft Leaves. 


3. D zur Ala pentaphylles, foliis apperin. C. B. P. 


Five- leav d Toothwort, with rough Leaves. 


4. DrxranxlA beptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. Seven- 
leav*d berry- bearing Toothwort. I ret 
5. DenTaR1a tripbylles, C. B. P. Three-leav'd 
Toothwort. Fre 3 5 
6. DEN TARIA enneapbyllas, Montis Aurei. H. R. Par. 


Nine: leav d Toothwort of Mount d or. 


Theſe Plants grow on the Mountains in Hab, and in 
the Woods of Auſtria. The firſt Sort is found wild in 
ſome Parts of England, but particularly near Harefield, in 
moiſt ſhady Woods, and is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens: 


this produces Bulbs on the Side of the Stalks, where the 


Leaves are ſet on, which, if planted, will grow, and pro- 
duce Plants. Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, or 
parting their Roots; the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a light ſandy Soil, and a ſhady 
Situation: in the 8 the Plants may be taken up where 
they grow too cloſe, and tranſplanted out in the like Soil 
and Situation; where, after they have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds: the ſecond Year they will produce Flowers, and 
ſometimes will perfect their Seeds. | b 
The beſt time to tranſplant the Roots is in October, 


when they ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady 


Situation; for they will not live in a dry Soil, or when 

they are expoſed to the Sun. | 
Theſe Plants have no great Beauty in their Flowers; ſo 

are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens for Pleaſure; but by ſuch 


Perſons as are curious in Botany, they are preſerved to add 


to the Variety. 


DEW is by ſome defined to be a Meteor bred of a 
thin cold Vapour, or compoſed of the Steams and Vapours 
of the Earth; which, being exhaled by the Heat of the 
Sun, and kept ſuſpended during his Preſence, do, upon 
his Abſence, convene into Drops, and then fall down to 
the Earth again. | | 

Others define it, a thin, light, inſenſible Miſt or Rain 
falling while the Sun is below the Horizon. 

The Origin and Matter of Dews are, without doubt, 
from Vapour and Exhalations of the Earth and Water 
raiſed by the Warmth of the Earth, Sc. 

There being many Vapours in the Air, tho' not always 
viſible, hence it comes to paſs, that even in clear Weather 
great Dews fall, cſpecially in Countries where it ſeldom 
rains: for when it happens that the ſcattered Vapours are 


collected and condenſed , and forced downwards, 
they muſt needs fall, and bedew the Plants and Graſs. 
The thin Veſicles, of which Vapours conſiſt, being once 
detach'd from their Bodies, keep rifing in the Air till they 
arrive at ſuch a Stage as is of the ſame ſpecific Gravity 
with themſelves, when their Riſe is ſtopp d: now, as it ia 
the Warmth or Fire that dilates the Parts of Water, and 
forms thoſe Veſicles that are ſpecifically lighter than the 
Air, and are capable of aſcending therein; fo when that 
Heat declines, or is loſt, as by the Approach or Contiguity 
of any colder Body, the Velicles condenſe, and become 
heavier, and deſcend. 12 ; 
Therefore the Sun warming the Atmoſphere in the 
Day-time, by the continual Influx of his Rays, the Va- 
ing once raiſed, continue their Progreſs, not 


the middle Region of the At- 
moſphere, and there condenſe, and form Clouds. 
Tho' ſome fay, it is diſputable whether Dews ever con- 
ſo as do Clouds, but only as they are elevated 
A ſo that when that Power is gone, as it i 
fter the Setting of the Sun, they immediately deſcend; 
and this is more obſervable in very warm Weather, and 


e time for che Falling of the Dew is eher bo 


fore Sun-rifing, or after Sun-ſet: but that it may re- 


gularly fall at ſuch times, it is for the Air to be 
calm; for windy or ſtormy Weather hinders it; but 
when it is calm Weather, and gentle Breezes are felt from 
the Weſt about the Setting, and from the Eaſt about the 
Rifing, of the Sun, it is probable, that by moderately cocl- 
ing the Air, they colle& the Vapours, and precipitate 
them ; and becauſe the Morning Breezes are more general 
than the Evening ones, for this Reaſon the Evening Dews 
fall onl there, but thoſe in the Morning ſeldom 
fail to be univerſal : or, as it may be otherwiſe expreſs'd, 
when the Sun is got below the Horizon, the Atmoſphere 
cools the Va which have in the preceding Day been 
raiſed by the Warmth of the Earth ; and the Rays of the 
Sun being lodged there, as ſoon as they are got out of the 
Air, they begin to condenſe apace, and ſpend their Stock of 


Feat and Fire on the cold moiſt Air that they paſs tho. 


Hence it is, that Dews are more copious in the Spri 
than other Seaſons, there being a greater Stock of Va- 
in Readineſs, by reaſon there has been but a ſmall 
| hed thereof during the Winter's Cold and Froſt than 
l Experience, that the Dews — 

t is found by Experience, are more co- 
pious in hotter Countries than in cold, as Plizy obſerves 
of the Summer-nights in Africa, which he calls Roſcide 
Eftate Notes; the Reaſon of which ſeems to be this, that 
in the Day-time the Heat of the Sun raiſes abundance of 
Vapours out of the Water; which Vapours are fo ex- 
tremely rarefied by the ſame Heat, that they are-diſperſed 
far and wide ; but the Cool of the Night brings them to- 
gether, and condenſes them to that Degree, that they fall 
to the Ground, but not in ſuch large Drops as Rain does; 
but in colder Countries, where there are frequent Rains, 
and the Vapours are leſs rarefied, moſt of them come down 
in Rain, and but a ſmall Part turns to Dew: beſides, in 
Africa there is a great Difference between the Heat of the 
Day and Night, particularly in Summer ; for their Nights 
are long, and very cold; whereas in Northern Countries 
they are little colder than the Day, and much ſhorter tha 
in Places nearer the Line. | 72 

Pliny likewiſe relates of Egypt, that it abounds in Deus 
throughout all the Heat of Summer; ſor the Air being 
there too hot to conſtipate the Vapours in the Day- time, 
they never gather into Clouds, and for that Reaſon the) 
have no Rain. But it is known, in Climates where the 
Days are exceſſive hot, the Nights. are remarkably cold, 
ſo that the Vapours that are raiſed after Sun-ſet are readily 
condenſed into Dews : or, perhaps, notable Coldneſs may 
be rather the Effect than the Cauſe of the Quantity © 
Dews; for much Vapour being raiſed by the great Hes 
of the Earth, and the Stock of Fire being ſpent on it 1 
the Day-time, the Influx of ſuch a great Quantity df - 
Moiſture muſt greatly chill the Air. | 1 

F | 


3 


which 6, 2 Inches deducted from the Quantity of Rain that 
falls in a Year, there remains at leaſt 16 Inches Depth, to 
repleniſh the Earth with Moiſture for Vegetation, and to 
wupply the Springs and Rivers. 
Dr. Hales to inſtance, in the Caſe of an Hop- 
ground which he gives in the ninth Experiment of his 
Book of Vegetable Statics, that the Evaporation there 
found, from the Hops, conſider'd only for three Months, 
at 73; Part of an Inch each Day, which will be 2; of 
an Inch: but before it be allow'd 6,2 Inches to form the 
Surface of the Ground; which added to 25, give 7,1 
Inches; which is the utmoſt that can be from 


ight. a Surface of Hop- ground in a Tear: ſo that of 22 Inches 


he neſs or Wetneſs of the Tear. 


keep Plants and Trees alive, to the moiſt Strata of Earth, 
which lie next below that in which the Roots are. 
Now moift Bodies always communicate of their Moiſture 
to more dry adjoining Bodies; but this flow Motion of the 
Aſcent of Moiſture is much accelerated 
Heat to conſiderable Depths 
he ſays, from the twentieth Experiment 
Now 180 Grains of Dew falling 
Circle of a Foot Diameter = 113 ſquare Inches; theſe 
inter Night to. be 


in one Night on a 
180 Graing being 


vill be 54; Part | 
of an Inch; fo that if we allow 151 Nights for the Ex- 
tent of the Summer Dew, it will in that time ariſe to one 
inch Depth: and reckoni 
the Extent of the Winter s Dew, it will 
Inches Depth; which makes the Dew of the whole Lear 


|; in a fair Summer's 
Day from the ſame Surface, being as 1 Ounce 282 Grains, 
Depth for Evaporation, which 


4 Nights for 
produce 2,39 


ng the remaining, 21 


es kastrierter ers rr Kr TAPES BRENT 


SIVeS 4g Part of an Inch ] 

is four times as much as fell at Night. 
He ſays likewiſe, that he found, by the ſame means, 
the Evaporation of a Winter's D 
as in a Summer's Day; for the 
more ſaturate 
ſwers to the 
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be nearly the ſame 
being in Winter 

with Moiſture, that Exceſs of Moiſture an- 

exceſſive Heat in Summer. 2 

Cruquius, No 381. of the Philoſophical TranſaFions 

| found, that 28 Inches Depth evaporated in a whole Year 
from Water, f. e. 4 of an Inch each Day at a mean 
Rate: but the Earth 
of an Inch; ſo the E 


rn 


Z 


in a Summer's Day evaporates 47 
poration of a Surface of Water 
the Evaporation of a Surface of Earth in Summer 


Quantity of Rain and Dew that falls in a Year is 
E a Medium 22 Inches: the Quantity of the Earth's 

vaporation in a Year is at leaſt 9g + + Inches; ſince 
that is the Rate at which it ev 


Talk 


2 


tes in a Summer's Day : 
9 + I Inches are to be deducted 3,39 Inches 
* cuculating daily Dew, there remains 6,2 Inches; 


= RF 
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Depth of Rain, there remain 15 Inches to ſupply Springs, 
which are more or leſs exhauſted, — to the Dey-. 


Hence we find, that 22 Inches Depth of Rain in a Year, 
is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Nature in ſuch flat Coun- 
tries as that about Teddington near Hampton-Court. But 
in the Hill Countries, as in Lancaſhire, there falls 42 
Inches Depth of Rain-water : from which deduQting 7 
Inches for Evaporation, there remains 35 Inches Depth of 
Water for the Springs, beſides great Supplies from much 
more plentiful Dews than fall in plain Countries; which 
n tly er 
tity of Water, which is conveyed away by the Springs 
and Rivers from thoſe Hills, 8 A re- 
courſe for Supplies to the great Abyſs, whoſe Surface at 
high Water is ſurmounted ſome Hundreds of Feet by 
; thoſe vaſt Hills from whence the longeſt and 
Rivers take their Riſe, ES, 


DIAPENSIA. Vie Sanicula. 
' DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Vid Fraxinellay 


DICTAMNUS, Dittany. _. 
The Characters are; 1 5 

The Flower-cup conſiſts of two Leaves; after that an- 
_ other athwart the farmer; and again a third in like manner, 
until a ſcaly Head be thence formed: ont of the Centre of al! 
theſe Scales grows a Flower, whoſe Creſt is eref?, roundiſþ, 
and bifid: the Beard is divided into three Parts: theſe 
little Flowers come forth from leafy Scales after the manner 
of the Verticle Plants, in a long looſe Spike. 

I The Species are; n | 

1. Dicrauxus Creticus. C. B. Dittany of Crete. 

2. Dieraumus montis Sipyli, origami foliis. Flor. Bat. 
Dittany from Mount Sipyles, with Wild-marjoram-leaves. 

The fuſt of theſe 2 2 for many 
Ag the account of its ſovereign ities in Me- 
Gene This is generally t over dry from the Le- 
vant, and is ſtill us'd in ſome of the grand Preparations. 

This Plant, altho* a Native of a warmer Country than 
ours, yet is tolerably hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our common Winters, if planted in the open Air, pro- 
vided it is planted in a dry ſandy Soil. It may be 
pagated by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer- 
months; which muſt be ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken Root ; afterwards they may be either 
in Pots, or in a warm Border under a South Wall, where 
they will remain for ſeveral Years, unleſs ed by violent 
hard Froſts ; for which Reaſon tis adviſeable always to 
keep a Pot or two of this Plant under a Frame as aRe- 
ſerve, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. This 
Plant produces its Flowers in June and July; but the Seeds 
are ſeldom perfected in this Climate: and altho there is 
no great Beauty in the Flowers of this Plant; yet, for the 
Variety of its round hoary ſweet-ſmelling Leaves, it de- 
ſerves a Place-in very good Gardens. — 

The ſecond Sort was found upon Mount Sipylus, by 
Sir G. Wheeler in his Travels, and by him ſent to Oxford. 
This is a very neat Plant, affording long Spikes of Flowers, 
which continue a long time in Beauty; and deſerves a 
Place with the former in every good Garden. Tbis is 
propagated and managed as the other in every reſpect. 


DIERVILLA [This Plant was ſo named by Dr.Tour- 
nefort, from Mr. Dierville, a Surgeon, who —_— it 
rom 
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from Acadia]. We have no Engliþ Name for this 


Plant. 


The Chara#ers are; SS 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tu- 
dulous, and divided into five Parts: the Ovary, which crowns 
the Pointal, is produced from the Centre of the two-leav'd 
Calyx : and o- the Flower is paſſed, it becomes a pyra- 
midal Fruit divided into four Cells, which are filled with 

ſmall Seeds. ; 
We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
a Europe; _ is, low. Aut tis 
D1zsvilLa Acadienfis fruticoſa, eo. A g 
— of 22 with a yellow 

Flower. | : 

This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom riſing to the Height 
of three Feet in England; but is very ſubject to you! 
mall, 


at the Root, and become buſhy. The Flowers are 


and produced ſparſedly on the Branches, ſo that it doth 
not make any good 
very hardy, it may be admitted as an Under-ſhrub, to 
fill up Vacancies in Wilderneſs- quarters, where it will add 
to the Variety. It is eaſily propagated from Suckers, which 
it generally produces in Plenty from the Root, or 


by laying down the Branches. It requires a Soil not too 
hot and dry, nor over -· wet, but of a middling Nature. 


This Plant is now cultivated in ſome of the curious Nur- 
ſeries about London, for Sale, as are many of the hardy 
Trees and Shrubs, ſome of which have not more Beauty 
than this ; but as they increaſe the Variety in Gardens, they 
are at preſent much in Requeſt. 


DIGITALIS [this Plant is ſo called, becauſe the 


Flower of it reſembles a Finger-ſtall], Fox-glove. 

The Characters are; | 4 
| The Leaves are produced alternately on the Branches: 
the Cup of the Flower conſifts of one Leaf, which is di- 


vided into fix ample long Segments: the Flower conſiſts of 
one Leaf, is tubuloſe and compreſs'd, and a little reflex d at 


the Brim: theſe Flowers are diſpoſed in a long Spike, and 
always grow upon one Side of the Stalk : the Ovary of the 


Flower becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which ends in a Point, 
and opens in the Middle: bas two Cells, in which are con- 


tained many ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. Diorral s purpurea. J. B. The purple Fox- 


glove. 
2. Diorraris vulgaris, fore carneo. Hort. Edinb. 


Common Fleſh- colour d Fox-glove. 


3. DrerTaL1s fore magno candido. J. B. Fox · glove 
with a large white Flower. 
4- Droir Alis latifolia, flore ferrugineoe. Mor. Hiſt. 


| Broad-leav'd Fox-glove, with an iron-colour'd Flower. + 
5. DrciTaL1s anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. Nar- 
and cluſtered Fruit. 


row-leav'd Fox glove, with an iron-colour'd Flower. 
6. DiciTaL1s lutea, magno flore. C. B. Fox-glove 
with a large yellow Flower. 


7. Diorraris major lutea vel pallida, parvo flore. C. B. 


Greater Fox-glove, with a ſmall pale-yellow Flower. 


8. Drc1TaL1s Orientalis, folio tragopogi, flore albido. 


T. Cor. Eaſtern Fox-glove, with a Goat's-beard- leaf, and 


a whitiſh Flower. | 
9. DiciTaL1s Hiſpanica purpurea minor. Inſt. R. H. 


Smaller purple Spaniſh Fox-glove. 


10. DiciTarts latifolia, flore ferrugineo minore. H. R. 
Par. Broad-leav'd Fox-glove, with a ſmaller iron- 
colour'd Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in ſhady Woods, 
and upon uncultivated Heaths, in divers Parts of England: 


the two next are alſo Varieties of the firſt, from which they 


only differ in the Colour of the Flowers. | 

The fourth, filth, ſixth, and tenth Sorts are preſerved 
in Gardens, for the Beauty of their Flowers, being-very 
ornamental Plants to a Garden, as they continue a long 
time in Flower, and do not take up much room in the 
Borders ; therefore are as well worth cultivating as many 
other Plants, which are perhaps more rare, as they have 
been lately introduced; but ſome of theſe Kinds of Fox- 
gloves, which were formerly more common in the Exgliſb 
Gardens, have, by Neglect, become uncommon at pre- 


Appearance in a Garden; but as it is 


ſent : but the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are 
cultivated in Botanic Gatdens for the ſake of Variety, as 
being Plants of no great Beauty. 


| Theſe Plants may all be propagated by ſowing thei 
Seeds in March, in 2 freſh Soil, that is not too ſtiff; and 
into 


when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted i 
Beds fix Inches aſunder, where they may remain until the 
Michaelmas following, obſerving to keep them clear from 


Weeds; then you may tranſplant them into the middle of 
e Variety of C 


too hot and dry, and in Augnft the Seeds will ripen; which, 

if permitted to fall to the Ground, 2 in great 

Plenty, and abundantly ſtock the Garden wich Plants 
Mot of theſe Sorts ſeldom remain above two 


Seeds, which are ſown 
the next Spring. 


DILL. - e Anethm. 


Plumier, from Pzpacrus Droscoxips, a famous Phy- 
ſician l. We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 
The Chara#ers are; | | 9 9 ꝗ— * 
It bath a ſpreading bell-ſhaped Flower, confifting of one 
Leaf, which is divided at the Extremity into ſeveral Parts; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells; in which 
are contained orbicular Seeds, which are bordered. 
The Species are; | 
1. Dioscox zA ſcandens, foliis tamni, frufiu racemoſo. 


in Autumn, rarely fail to come up 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Dioſcorea, with Black-bryony- 


leaves, and the Fruit growing in Cluſters. os 
2. Dioscox zA ſcandens, folio haſtato, fruttu racemoſe. 
Houſt. Climbing Dioſcorea, with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, 


3. Dioscorea ſcandens, folio ſubro - p acuminato 
fruttu racemoſo. Houſt. Climbing Dioſcorea, with 
. and cluſtered Fruit. 
4. Droscorta foliis cordatis acuminatis, nervis late- 
ralibus ad medium folii terminatis, mas, Flor. Virg. Male 
Dioſcorea, with pointed heart-ſhaped Leaves. _ 
. Dioscox EA foliis cordatis, caule Levi, mas. Lin. Hort. 
The Yam, or Indian Potato. 5 , 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow wild in moſt 
of the warm Parts of America, where they twiſt them- 
ſelves up to any Trees or Shrubs, which grow near them; 
and riſe to a great Height, much like the black Bryony in 


Europe. They are Male and Female in different Plants, 


as is the Tamnus, or black Bryony, to which theſe Plants 
are near of Kin. | TT 6 
The fourth Sort is a Native in North America, from 
whence the Seeds have been ſent ; and ſome of the Plants 
are preſerved in the Gardens of ſome curious Perſons. 
This Sort will live in the open Air in England ; but the 
other three Sorts are ſo tender, as not to be preſerved 
unleſs they are kept in a warm Stove. | 
Theſe Plants die to the Ground every Autumn, and 
ſhoot up again the following Spring; and will climb up 
Stakes, to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and ſome- 
times produce Flowers in England: bur as they have little 
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Places; and have been 
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Beauty, the Plants are rarely preſerved, except by Bo- 
erh Gf Sort is much cultivated by the Inhabitants of 
the land in Americs, and is of great Uſe to them for 
feeding and white P e make 
This 


kenn 
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be 
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The Species are; NN . 
1. Dios A foliis linearibus hir ſulis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
African Spiræa, with narrow hairy Leaves. | 
| ah DiosMa ä acutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
form of a Croſs. - Ne Me e at poop dts! 

3. Dioxma foliis ſetaceis acutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low 
African Spirza, with Leaves like Heath. 5a 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Country near the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they grow on hilly mountainous 
ed from thence into the 
curious Gardens in Holland; and from thence have been 
communicated to the ſeveral Gardens in Europe, where 
they are preſerved by thoſe Perſons who are curious in 
Exotic Plants. xl 9 5 7 

The firſt Sort has been long known under the Title of 
 Spirea Africana odorata, foliis pilofis, or Sweet-ſcented 
African Spitæa, with hairy Leaves. This Sort makes a 
very handſome Shrub, growing to the Height of five or 
fix Feet: the Stalks are Of a fine coral Colour; the Leaves 
come out alternately on every Side of the Branches, which 
are narrow-pointed and hairy : the Flowers are produced 
in ſmall Cluſters at the Ends of the Shoots, which are ſmall 
and white ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſtarry Secd-veſſels, 
having five Corners, like thoſe of the ſtarry Aniſe: each 
of theſe Corners is a Cell, having one ſmooth ſhining ob- 


| bong black Secg : theſe Seed · veſſels abound with a Reſin, 


; are ſmooth, and 
folio, &c. given to 
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| which afords.@ grateful Scent, as. doch alſo the whole 
| "RES 


The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes ſo high as the former; and 
| ; m very irregularly : the Leaves are placed 
croſſwiſe, and are pointed; theſe are every Evening cloſed 
up to the Branches : the Flowers are produced along the 
Branches from between the Leaves; and in the Evening, 
when theſe Flowers are 
cloſely embracing the Stalks, the whole Plant appears, as 


if covered with Spikes of white Flowers; and. as theſe 


Plant from thence had the Name of Ericeformis coridis 

it by Dr. Plukenet : the Flowers of 
e produced in Cluſters, at the End of the 
ike thoſe of the firſt Sort; but are ſmaller, and 
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of one Leaf, divided 
Kind, fizhth cut at the Brim 
h rim 


ward becomes a ſoft Fruit or Berry, reſting in the expanded 
| „ and inclofing oval flat Seeds. | 
The Species are; AT ado | 
1. DiospyRos 2 utrimque bicoloribus. Flor. Lond. 
| ran Date Plum. 


2. Diospvnos foliis utrinque concoloribus. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The Piſbamin or Perfimon, and by ſome Pitchumon 
Frm. © 

The firſt Sort is to be a Native of Africa; 
and was tranſplanted from thence into ſeveral Parts of 
Traly, and alſo the South of France. The Fruit of this 
Tree is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Lotus, which Ulyſſes 
and his Companions were inchanted with. This is a Tree 
of middling Growth in the warm Parts of Europe, where 
there are I © Þ. 
Feet high; but particularly in the Botanic Garden at Pa- 
dua 5 is one very old Tree, which has been deſcribed 
by ſome of the former Botaniſts, under the Title of Guai- 
acum Patavinum. This Tree produces plenty of Fruit 
every Year ; from the Seeds of which many Plants have 
been raiſed. In England there are none of theſe Trees 
but what have been raiſed within a few Years paſt, in the 

Kkk | Phyſic- 


4 


eſteemed a pleaſant Fruit. 


Phyſic- garden at Chelſea : for the Seeds of which I was 
greatly obliged ro my much honoured Friend, his Ex- 
cellency the Chevalier Rathgeb, His Imperial Majeſty 5 
Miniſter at Venice; who has alſo ſupplied me with many 
other curious Plants, Trees, and Fruits, from different 
Parts of the World ; where his extenfive Correſpondence 
has been employed to collect whatever rare Plants he 
could procure ; and his Generoſity in communicating 
what and Plants he can procure to the Phyſic- 
garden at Chelſea, requires this public Acknowlegement. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of America; but particu- 
larly in Virginia and Carolina there are great Plenty of 
theſe Trees growing in the Woods. The Seeds of this 
Sort are frequently brought to England, where the Trees 
are now become pretty common 1n the Nurſeries about 
London. This riſes to the Height of twelve or fourteen 


Feet; but generally divides into many irregular Trunks 
near the Ground; fo that it is very rare to ſee an hand- 


ſome Tree of this Sort. This produces plenty of Fruit 
in Exgland; but they never come to Perfection here: in 
America the I N the Fruit until ir is rotten 
(as is praftiſed by M in England), when they are 


Theſe ate both propagated by Seeds, which will 
come up very well in the open Ground ; but if they are 
ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed, the Plants will come 
up much ſooner, and make a greater Progreſs ; but in 


this Caſe the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots or Boxes of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed ; becauſe the Plants 


will not bear tranſplanting till the Autumn, that the Leaves 
fall off; ſo that when the Plants are up, and have made 
ſome Progreſs, they may be inured by to the 
open Air; and in June they may be wholly expoſed, 
and may remain abroad until November ; when it will be 
per to ſet the Pots under an Hat-bed-frame to protect 
em from hard Froſt, which, while are very young, 


ing of 


F fingular Uſe-in raiſing the Knap upon Woollen- 
cloth; for which Purpoſe there are great Quantities of this 


t Inches Diſtance -z and 


a, 


particularly care- 
mer ſ as to cover 
the Surface ill not ſo readily 
Plants will ſhoot, up be fit to cut 
be cut, and tied up in in the Sun, 
if the Weather be fai be ſet in 
Rooms about an 
bundred and hic 
they ſell for 
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this is not 
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may kill the Tops of the Plants; but they muſt have as nefort 


much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather : the following 
Spring, before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, in a warm Situation; where 


they may be trained up for two Years, and then removed 


to the Places where they are deſigned to remain. The ſecond 
Sort is hardy enough to reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this 
Country; but I do not know how the firſt may be affected 
by ſevere Froſt; tho' for two or three Years they have 


| been expoſed without Imury. 
DIPSACUS [#rLax%, Gr. i. e. thirſty. It is faid to 


have taken its Name by way of contrary, becauſe it re- 


ceives the Dew or Rain in the hollow Sinus of its Leaves 


that cohere together, by which it drives away the Injuries 


of Thirſt. It is alſo call'd Labrum Veneris, from the 


Poſition of its Leaves, which form a Sort of Baſon,which 
contains a Liquor that beautifies the Face], The Teaſel. 
The Characters are 3 

The whole Flower hath no proper Calhhx, but Leaves re- 
preſenting the Perianthium encompaſſing the Bottom of the 
Head; the little Flowers, which are produced fingly from 
between the Scales, are collected into an Head ſomewhat like 
a HOES : theſe are ſucceeded by longiſh four- corner d 
Seeds. 85 

The Species are; 


1. Dirs cus Hlveſtris, aut virga paſtoris major. CB. 


The greater wild Teaſel. 


2. Diesacvs ſylveſtris, capitulo minore, vel virga pa- 
2 minor. C. B. Small wild Teaſel, or Shepherd's 
Rod. _ p 

3. Diesacvs folio laciniato. C. B. Cut-leav'd Teaſel. 

4. Dirs acus ſaiivus. C. B. Manured Teaſel. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common upon d 


Banks, in moſt Parts of England, and is ſeldom x exit 


in Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſecond is alſo found wild in many Parts of Eng- 
land, tho? leſs common than the firſt. 

The third is a Variety, which differs from the firſt, in 
having the Leaves deeply cut or jagged. | 

But it is the fourth Sort only which is cultivated for 
Uſc, which is called Carduus Fullorum, or Fullonum, be- 


Calyx ariſes the Printal, fixed lite a Nail in the h 


It hath @ perſonated tubulons Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, having two difin@ Lips : the upper Lip is_bifd, 
and the under one is divided into three Paris; 


”. FS 


Part of the Flower, and afterward becomes a roundiſþFruit, 
toilets vx Gl which are filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species ares . 
1. Dop AR TIA Orientalis, flore purpuraſcente. Towrn 
Cor. Eaſtern Dodartia, d a Flower.. 
2. Dop x TIA bellidis folio, fore allo ſpicato. Dodartia 
with a Daiſy-leaf, and white Flowers growing in a Spike. 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Towrnefort near 
Mount Ararat, from whence he the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris; and they have ſince been com- 
unicated to many other Gardens. This is a 


late in the Summer, it rarely uces g 
England ; therefore the only Method of 
is, by parting of the Root, which ſhould not 
oftener than every third Year; for the Root does 
creaſe very faſt here. It loves a gentle loamy Soil, 
ſhould have a warm Border, where it will thrive 
better than when it is kept in Pots: but if it i 
watered in dry Weather, the Flowers will be weak, 
the Plants will not make much Increaſe. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of the South of France 
and Spain; and has been deſcribed by ſeveral Botaniſts 
under the Title of Linaria bellidis folio. This Plant 
ſeldom continues longer than two Years ; therefore the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots 
filled with freſh Earth, and ſheltered under an Hot-bed- 
frame in Winter, giving them as much free Air as poſſi- 
ble. In the Spring the Plants will come up, ſome of 
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er is of one Leaf, which is 
there is no Petal to the Flower ; 
lement is fituated a three- 
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Pointal afterward 


ts und 
* Plubener 
that of Staphyledendyon, to 


DOG-WOOD. Pide-Cornus. 
' DORIA. Yide Solidago & Othonna. 


DORONICUM: [Some derive it of Awpor, a Gift or 
Palm, and N:xn, g. d. a triumphal Crown; but others 
derived from an Arabic Word], Leopards- 

The Characters are: | | 
It bath an intricate knotted Root : the Leaves are pro- 
duced alternately on the Branches : the Stalks are a little 
branched : the Flowers (which grow on the Tops of the 
Stalks) are radiated like the greater Starwort : tbe Half- 
florets, in the Diſt of the Flower, are trifid: the Cup of 
the Flower. is d, and rut into many Parts almoſt to 
the Bottom, and is not ſcaly; but each Angle Segment is in 


the Form of a Diſt. 


The Species are ; ons 
1. 8 rudice ſcorpii. C. B. Scorpion-rooted 
2. Doxox1cuM plantaginis folio. C. B. Plantain - leav d 


3. Do ox plantaginis folio, allerum. C. B. An- 
other plantain · lav d 3 | 
4. Doronicum plantaginis folio, birſutum. Vaill. 
Rough plantain-leav'd Leopards-bane. , 
The firſt of theſe Plants is ſometimes uſed in Medicine 


: Cow-x leaf, and an oval Placenta. 


D 0 


| with us, as is the third Sort in Germany : theſe are all 


Plants of no great Beauty; but as they will thrive in al- 


- moſt any Soil or Situation, they may be allowed a Place 


in a ſhady Border, for Variety-ſake. They all increaſe 
abundantly by their ſpreading Roots, which may be parted 
either in Spring or Autumn; as alſo by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. They produce 
their Flowers for ſeveral Months in the Summer, as in 


; 12. June, Tuly, and Auguſt and their Seeds ripen ſoon 


 DORSIFEROUS Plants [of Dorſum, the Back, and 


fero, Lat. to- bear}, ſuch Plants as are of the Capillary 
' the 


Kind, without Stalk, and that bear their Seeds on 

om dum. fm tg 
DORSTENIA [this Plant was fo named by Father 

Plumier, from Dr. Dorften a German Phyſician, who 


by publiſhed an Hiſtory of Plants in Folio], Contrayerva. 


Fein The CharaFers are; 
I bath a thick fleſhy Placenta, which is flat, and fituated 


in vertically; upon which are placed many apetalous Flowers, 


which are ſucceeded by roundifh Seeds, ſomewbat like thoſe 


” © The Spar te 3 . = 


Houft. Contrayerva 


minus laciniato, 


P ! | . . 
It will be difficult to obtain theſe Plants, becauſe the 
Seeds are ſeldom to be found good; nor will they grow, 


if they are kept long out of the Ground; ſo that the onl 
ſure Method to obtain them is, to have the Roots taken 
at the time when their Leaves begin to decay, 
ted pretty cloſe in Boxes of Earth, which may be 

very ſafe to England; provided they are pre- 
from Salt-water, and are not over-watered with 


5 


freſh Water in their Paſſage: nn 


ſhould be ted each irto a ſeparate Pot filled with 
freſh Earth, and pl into the Bark-ſtove, which 
ſhould be kept to a moderate Heat; and the Plants muſt 
be frequently refreſned with Water, during the Summer- 
ſeaſon; but in Winter, when the Leaves are decayed, it 
ſhould be given to them more ſparingly : with this Ma- 
nagement theſe Plants may not only be maintained, but 
may be alſo increaſed by „ > abr 
before the Plants put out their Leaves. 


- DORYCNIUM [Aopurxner, of Acov, Gr. a Spear], 
Shrub Trefoil. | | 
The Characters are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, tubulous, 
and cut into froe equal Segments: the Flower is papilio- 
naceous, the Standard being vertically heart-ſhaped, the 
Wings being long, and the Keel ſhort : after the _— 
Paſt, 
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Me the Pointal changes to a round pointed Pod, opening 
oth Ways, baving one Cell, in wy are + lodged one or 
two Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

8 foliis digitatis cke. Lis. Hort. 
Clif Shrub Trefoil of Montpelier, with divided Leaves 
growing cloſe to the Branches. 

2. Doxycx1um foliis fimplicibus ovatis. Hir. Lod. 
Montpelier Trefoil, with ſingle oval Leaves. 

The firſt Sort is a low Shrub, which riſes to the Height 
of four or five Feetz and has many irregular Branches, 
which are very ſlender, and garniſhed with ſmall 
divided Leaves. The Flowers are white, ſmall, and 

roduced in ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Shoots, which 
866 little Beauty; ſo is not much cultivated in England; 
being only preſerved for Variety in thoſe Gardens, where 
other Exotic Plants are 
This Shrub will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well in the open Air, being never injured but 
by ſevere Froſt : it ſhould be planted on a dry Soil, and 
in a ſheltered Situation, where it will — and ripen 
Seeds Year : it may be caſil rar {ry ge by ſowing 
the Seeds on a Bed of light in the Spring; 
or if a S Eo to fall, the Plants will come 
vp the following Spring; and may be tranſplanted into a 
Nudes, or where they are to remain the Autumn fol- 
lowin | 
The ſecond Sort i is an annual Plant; the Seeds of this 
muſt be ſown upon a moderate Hot. bed in the Spring; 


and when the Plants come up, they muſt be removed 


into a freſh Hot - bed, to bang the Bn raed, other- 

wiſe they will not their Seeds in England. There 
is no in this Plant; YO 
Boum Gardens r the fake of Variety. 


 DOUGLASSIA. | 

This Plant was fo named by the late Dr. Wm. Houſtoun, 
in Honour to Dr. James Douglaſs, an an eminent * at 
London. 


The Characters are ; 
| It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
whoſe lower Part is tubulous, but the upper Part is ex- 
panded, and divided into froe Segments: the Fruit, which 
1b roundiſh, is divided into two Parts, which contain two 


Seeds. 
There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent known z | 


' DoveLAssa fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, liguſtri folio, flore 
albo. Houſt. Paliuro affinis w_—_ ſpinoſa, flare mo- 
nopetalo difformi, fruftu ficco ſubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. . 
Shrubby prickly „ with a Privet-leaf, 
white Flower. 

This Shrub grows in great Peny in the Woods and 
Savannas in Jamaica and Barbados; where it riſes to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and ſpreads into many 
Branches ; at the Extremity whereof there are ſent forth 
_ Cluſters of white Flowers, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Fruit. | 
It may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the Countries of its Growth; for it doth not produce 
Seeds in this Country. This Seed muſt be ſown in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged into an 

Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water the Pots 
frequently to keep the Earth moiſt, otherwiſe the Seeds 
will not vegetate ; for they often remain in the Ground a 
whole Year, before the Plants will come up; ſo that when 
they do not come up the firſt Year, the Pots ſhould re- 
main in the Hot-bed all the Winter, and be plunged into a 
freſh Hot-bed in March following ; and, if the Seeds were 
good, the Plants will appear in April, or the of 

; ſoon after which the Plants may be tranſplanted : 
when hey ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
ſeparated, being cautious, in parting their Fibres, not 
to tear them ; then plant each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with ligkt rich Earth, and plunged into the Hor-bed 
again, being careful to ſhade the Plants until they have 
taken Root; after which time they muſt be duly watered 
and the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt be raiſed every Day, 


there is room for them to ſtand without 
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Or ICs — 
Flewer-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like 6 Nail in the binder 
Part of the , z and is accompanied by four 1 
which become ſo many Seeds, Put up in the , D +5 
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to the Warmth of the Scala, as. altace 
fre on I. — 
Theſe Plant 


in to their growing in Height. 
. the Hot - bed until Michaelnas ( 
touching of the 
Glaſſes); then the Plants ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, for the Winter- 
ſeaſon. In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be 
watered but there ſhould not be too much given to them 
at each time; but in Summer they will uire to be more 
3 The Pls ben 2228 
are expoſed to 
Air in this Country; ſo that they ſhould be = 
kept in the Stove, being careful to give them a large Share 
of Air in Summer, when the Weather is warm. - With 
this Management the Plants will make good. Progreſs, 


and in two or three Years will begin to produce their 
Flowers, and will continue ſeveral Years to flower ; but 


 DRACO HERBA li — dene, 
vulgo. Vide 2 


DRACO ARBOR. nu Pala 


' DRACOCEPHALON, of a Dragon, = 
r an . E. Dragon's S 78 
WY 

It baths lahiated Flower 


Species are; 
2 — faliis femplicibus, nic 
ort. American nh $ ſingle 


. 2. DRACOCEPHALON 


growing in Whores, 
monly called Mo/davian Balm. 

4. DxacocermaLlon floribus verticilatis, te 65 
libus orbiculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Dragon's 
Flowers growing in Whorles, and the upper 
_ » commonly called Willow-leav*d Eaſter M — 


5. DnAeockrnALON floribus verticillatis, brafteis . 
hk ſerraturis ſpinofes, foliis tomentafis. "Hert. Upſal. 
Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in Whorles, and 
= little 3 pm] Flowers ly called Faſt in 

pines, and w commonly 
Moldavian Balm. : 

6. DxacoceeHaLon floribus verticillatis, brafteis ob- 
longis ovatis integerrimis, corollis calyce multoties majoribus. 
Hort. Upſal. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in 
Whorles, the ſmall Leaves under the Flowers oblong and 


intire, and the Flowers much larger than the Empale- 
ment. 

7. Dracoceenalon floribus verticillatis, brateis ab- 
longis integerrimis, corollis vix calycem equantibus. Hort. 
Upſal. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in 


Whorles, 
the ſmall Leaves oblong and intire, and the Flowers equal 


with the Empalement. 


8. DRAcockrHALON foliis ovatis crenatis & Reit 
floribus verticillatis, pediculis florum longiſſmis. Dragon's - 
Head with oval rough crenated Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Whorles upon long Footſtalks. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of North America, where it 
grows in the Woods, and by the Sides of Rivers. This 
Sort grows about two Feet and an half high, 1 
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rubbed. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Archipelago, who ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, which have fince been commu- 
nicated to many curious Gardens in Europe. The fourth 
Sort has very ſmall Flowers, which make no 2 
pearance; therefore is ſeldom cultivated : but the 
Sort deſerves a Place for the handſome Appearance which 
the Flowers make during their Continuance, which is near 
two Months. ky | 
The ſixth and feventh Sorts are Natives of Tartary, 
and have been lately introduced into the Engliſh Gardens. 
Theſe are both annual Plants, which may be cultivated by 
ſowing of their Seeds in the ſame manner as is directed 
for the former Sorts. The ſixth Sort is worthy of a Place 
322 A 
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— DRACUNCULUS, Dragon. 
The Characters are; Per | 
The Leaves are like thoſe of Arum, but are divided into 
many Parts: the Stalk is ſpotted; but in other reſpefs it 
Trees with the Arum. 
The Species are; 


1. DRacuxcurus polyphyllus, C. B. Many - leav'd 


Dragon. 


o 


2. DracuxcrLvus polyphyllus, foliis ex utes variegatis 
H. R. Par. The yellow ſtrip'd-leav'd Dragon. 

3. DracuncvLus pohplyllus, foliis ex albo variegatis 
The w_ ſtrip'd-leav*'d Dragon. | 
4. DRacuncuLus Canadenfis tripbyllus pumilus. Tourn. 
Dwarf Canady » with three Leaves. 
5. Dracuxcuuvs Indicus, folio trifido. Tourn. Indian 

Dragon, with a triſid Leaf. 1 
6. Du acuncurus Indicus, folio guinguiſdo. Tourn. 


| Indian Dragon, with a quinquifid Leaf. 


7. DracuxcuLvs Americans, colocaſie foliis lacinia- 
* Tourn. American Dragon, with a jagged Colocaſia- 


8. DxacuncuLvs Americanus ſcandens, triphyllus & 
auritus. Tourn. Climbing American Dragon, with three 
_—_ which have Ears to them. | 

9. Dxacuncurvs polyphyllus major Indicus ſerotinus, 
immaculato caule. Tourn. Greater many-leay*d & Indian 
Dragon, with an unſpotted Stalk. 

10. DracuxcuLvs Zeylanicus polyphyllus, caule aſpero 


ex flavo & viridi variegato, Tourn. Many-leav'd Dragon 


of Ceylon, with a rough Stalk variegated with yellow and 
11. Dzacuxculvs Zeylanicus ſpinoſus, polypodi# foliis, 
radice repente. Towrn. - Prickly Dragon of js 2 
Polypody-leaves, and a creeping Root. | 
4 2. 1 Americanus, caule 
radice cyclaminis. Tourn. American Dragon, with a rough 
ſcarlet Stalk, and a Root like that of Sowbread. | 
13. DracuncuLus Americanus ſcandens. Tourn. Climb- 
_— Et TN 
14. DxzacuncuLvs Zeylanicus polypbyllus, caule a 
vireſcente, maculis albicantibus notato. Tourn. 12 
leav*d Dragon of Ceylon, with a rough green Stalk mark d 
with whitiſh Spots. 
15. DrzacuncuLus Americanus ſcandens, foliis amplis 
perforatis, Climbing American Dragon, with ample 
Leaves, which are perforated. 5 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is cultivated in Gardens for me - 
dicinal Uſes; the other two are Varieties of the firſt, which 


are preſerved in curious Gardens of Plants. Theſe, tho" 


Beauty, yet, for the ſurpriſing 
Oddneſs of their Flowers, together with their | Stalks, 
iy in ſome gy ry of _ . 
y are propagated ir knobby Roots, which, i 
ſuffered to remain two 12 undiſturb'd, will 
Off. ſets. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
is in Autumn, ſoon after the green Leaves 
if after they have taken 


or 
: theſe will thrive — in an e 80 
Expoſure, a t | 
are Natives of Virginia, and 
ſome of the Northern Parts of America ; ſo are hardy 
enough to bear the Cold of England in the open Air; but 


] 
4 
5 

7 


naturally in the Woods in Famaica, and other hot Parts 
of America: the climbing Sorts twiſt themſelves round 
the Trunks of Trees, into which they faſten their Roots, 
which are ſent forth from their Joints ; and riſe to the 


the Part where they are cut off ; which may occaſion a 
Fermentation, and thereby rot the Cuttings. When the 
Cuttings arrive, they ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark; being very careful not to let them 
have too much Moiſture until they have taken Root, leſt 
it rot them : when they have taken Root, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water; and when they are 
grown pretty large, they ſhould be placed in 2 
LI 
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bed in the Stove, where they muſt be placed near fom 

ſtrong Plants, to which they may faſten themſelves, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive; for though they will ſend forth 
Roots at their Joints, which will faſten to the Mortar of 
the Stove, when placed againſt the Wall z, pet they will 


not thrive near ſo well as againſt a ſtrong Plant, which 


will afford them Nouriſhment. 


The other Sorts are propagated by Off. ſets from their i 
from the Countries of their 


Roots; theſe may be | 
Growth, and ſhould be planted in Tubs of Earth, about a 
Month before they are put on board the Ship to tranſport 
them. Theſe Tubs ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, 
until they have taken Root; but they ſhould not have 
much Water- given to them, leſt it rot them. In their 


Paſſage great Care ſhould be had to keep them from Salt · 


water, as alſo not to let them. have too much Water given 
them; for if they have a little Water once or twice a 
Week, at moſt, while they are in an hot Climate, and, 
when they come into a cooler Climate, once in a Fortnight, 
this will be ſufficient for them ; and it ſhould be done 
ſparingly, leſt it rot them : for if the Tops of the Plants 
ſhould decay for want of Water in their Paſſage, if the 
Roots are not rotted, they will ſoon recover with proper- 
Care 


When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and gently watered, until 
they have taken good Root; after which time they will 
require to be frequently refreſhed withWater ; but as their 
Stems are very ſucculent, they muſt not have too much 
Moiſture. Theſe Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept in the 
Stove, where in hot Weather they ſhould have freſh Air 
admitted to them; but in Winter they muſt be kept very 


warm, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved in this Country. 


Theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of three, four, or 


five Feet; and will afford a very agreeable Variety amongſt W. 


other tender Exotic Plants in the Stove. 

The climbing Sort, with perforated Leaves, is now 
pony common in the curious Gardens in England: the 
Cuttings of this Sort were ſent from the Wiſt- Indies by 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 8 | 


' DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. Vide Ptarmica. 
| DRAGON. Yide Dracunculus. 
| DROSION. Vue Ros Solis. 


DULCAMARA. Vide Solanum. 
| DUNGS are deſigned to repair the Decays of exhauſted | 


or worn-out Lands, and to cure the Defects of Land, 
which are as various in their Qualities as the Dungs are, 


that are uſed to meliorate and reſtore them: ſome Lands 


abound too much in Coldneſs, Moiſture, and Heavineſs; 


others again are too light and dry: and fo, to anſwer * 


this, ſome Dungs are hot and light, as that of Sheep, 


Horſes, Pigeons, &c. others again are fat and cooling, 
as that of Oxen, Cows, Hogs, Sc. 


And as the Remedies that are to be uſed muſt be 


- contrary to the Diſtempers they are to cure; ſo the Dung 


of Oxen, Cows, and Hogs, muſt be given to clean dry 
light Earths, to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hot 


and dry Dungs to meliorate cold, moiſt, and heavy Lands. 


There are two peculiar Properties in Dungs: the one is 
to produce a certain ſenſible Heat, capable of producing 
ſome conſiderable Effect; which Properties are ſeldom 
found but in the Dungs of Horſes and Mules, while it is 
newly made, and a little moiſt : the other Property of 
Dung is, to fatten the Earth, and render it more fruitful. 

The Dung of Horſcs and Mules is of admirable Uſe in 
Gardens in the Winter- time, becauie it then animates and 
enlivens all things; and ſupplies the Office which is per- 
formed by the Heat of the Sun in the Summer-time, 
afording us all the Novelties of the Spring; as Aſparagus, 
Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Melons, Sallads, &c. Horſe-dung 
is the beſt Improvement for cold jejune Lands that we 
can procure in any Quantity; but yet Horſe-dung, being 
uled alone, or when it is too new, is frequently prejudi- 

7 


D UL 

cial to ſome Lands; and if it be ſpread 
in the Summer-time, it is of very little 
the Sun, drawing out all the Virtue and 


thin © 
Service"? 


Goodneſs of i 


renders it little better thanThatch, or dry Straw and tho? 
too much of it can {& uſed" ih a Kitchen garden 


Horſe-dung, being of a very hot Nature, is bet for 


Sheeps-dung and Ders. d 3 much in their 
Quality, and are eſteemed by ſome, the beſt of Dungs for 
cold Clays : ſome recommend them to be beat into Ph. 
der, and ſpread very thin over Autumn or Spring Crops, 
about four or five Loads to an Acre; after the ſame man- 


houſe 


| Eſpecially it is good for cold, wet, clayey Lands; but 
it ought to be dried before it be ſtrewed, becauſe tis na - 
turally apt to clod in Wet; and it 


Earth to keep it from clingin et 
ſtrewred ae n Le very — 


Some recommend the Dung of Pigeons and alfo of 


Monſieur Gentil ves of Pi 


good for ſuch Trees whoſe Leaves are apt to turn yellow, 
if they grow in free Soils that are ae cold than hot, 
provided the Heat of it has been abated by lying two or 
three Years in the Dunghil; but this ſhould be applied in 
Autumn, and in ſmall ines. FS 4 - 
This being ſpread about an Inch thick at the Foot of a 
Tree, whoſe Leaves are yellow, and being left there till 
_— he recommends as very uſeful in cold and moiſt 
oils. | a 
The Dung of Poultry, being hot, and full of Salts, 
tends much to facilitate Vegetation; and is 2 
2 in its Operation, than the Dung of Animals whi 
eed on Herbs. : . 
Sir Hugh Plat ſays, one Load of Grain will enrich 
Ground more than ten Loads of common Dung; which 
if it be true, it is rational to ſuppoſe, that if ſimple Grain, 
by only Infuſion in the Mixture of Compoſts, has a very 
good Effect, it will be more powerful . it has paffed 
the Bodies of Animals. ? 
uman Dung is a great Improver of all cold four 
Lands, and eſpecially if it be mixcd with other Earths or 
Dungs to give it a Fermentation. | 2 
But there is not any Sort of Manure to the 
Cleanſing f London Streets for all ſtubborn clayey Soils; 
the Parts of which will be better ſeparated, and in a much 
leſs time, with this Manure, than with any other Cong 
W - 
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h; ſhot out four Eyes, 
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Stakes into the Ground round the Tree, to which the 
Branches ſhould be nailed down with Liſt in an horizon- 
tal Poſition ; for if they are ſuffered to take a perpendi- 
cular Figure while young, they cannot be afterwards re- 
» without great Violence, to any tolerable Figure. 
The neceſſary Directions to be afterwards followed are, not 
”» ſuffer any Branches to croſs each other ; and _—_ 1 
ſhortening any Shoots be ſure to leave the uppermoſt E 
outwards, — the Hollowneſs in the Middle of 
Tree will be better preſerved ; and be careful to rub off 


all perpendicular Shoots in the Middle of the Trees, as 


ſoon as they are produc'd. The other neceſſary Rules you'll 
find under the Article of Pruning. 


The Sorts of Pears which do beſt in Dwarfs, are all Sum- 1 — 


= and Autumn Fruits : for Winter Pears are not worth 

lanting in Dwarfs, they ſeldom bearing well, nor are ever 
well -talted, and commonly are very ſtony ; becauſe they 
are commonly on Quince-ſtocks. 

Apples are alſo planted in Dwarfs, moſt of which are 
now budded or grafted on Paradiſe-ſtocks ; but as theſe 
are for the moſt part of a ſhort Duration, they are not 
Profitable, and are fit only for ſmall Gardens, as a Matter 


a- Plenty, than wow Bf 


chan Art, 


not be advanc'd too 
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of Curioſity; a wy Fruit ſooner, and in greater 


are upon Crab or Apple-ſtocks. 


The Diſtance cle Trees ſhould be planted, if on Pa- 
radiſe-ſtocks, be fix or eight Feet: but if on Crab- 
ſtocks, ſixteen or twenty Feet each Way. The Ma- 


nnn I need not 


Seve Pers ale. place Ah an Pies for 
Dwarfs ;; but theſe ſeldom ſucceed well, as being of a ten- 
der Conſtitution 3, and thoſe which will produce Fruit on 

„are much more likely ro do ſo when . 


an Eſpalier, where they can be much better 
and therefore 1j 
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n hard coherent Maſs, 

, and as it were glued 

the Nouriſhment of 

But if hard Sand, 5. e. Cryſtals, which are indiſſoluble 
in Water, and ſtill retain th fame Figure, be intermix'd 
with ſuch Earth, they . K. Pores of the Earth 
wen, and the Bard ale low and incompact; and by 


that means give room for the Juices to move, aſcend, Sc. 
T SO. 6 


and for Plants to be nouriſh'd thereb 

Thus aVegetable, 7 
or in the fat Glebe and Earth alone, receives no Growth 
or Increment, but is either ſtarv d or ſuffocated; but mix 
the two, and the Maſs becomes fertile. 

In effect, by means of Sand the Earth is render d, in 
ſome meaſure, Pores and Interſtices being here- 
by maintain d or erv'd, ſomething analogous to Veſ- 
ſels is effected ; by which the Juices of the Earth may be 
convey'd, prepar'd, di » Circulated, and at length 
excern'd and thrown o in the Roots of Plants. 

The Earth is made up of two Parts : the firſt the con- 
taining Part, i. e. the Body, Bed, or Couch: the ſecond 

Part contained, and thoſe are the nitrous or ſulphureous 

Particles, or prolific Salts. The firſt is a lifeleſs inanimate 
Maſs, and is only 1 the other; for the 
Earth, conſider d ſimply, and abſtracted from che before- 
mentioned nitrous prolific Salts, is a lifeleſs, dead, and 
inanimate Maſs ; but by the Co-operation of Water, Sun, 
and Air, is put into Motion, and promotes the Work. of 
Vegetation: but if it were ſtript of thoſe prolific Salts, 
and ſpirituous Particles, would produce no manner of Plant, 
Herd, Oc. that ſhould be planted or ſown in it. * 
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Contexture, it conſtitutes the different 
Coils ed to the Propagation of different Plants; 
Pores of whoſe Roots are form' d to receive, and whoſe 


Nature is to attract, thoſe Salts that are congenial to them. 


Some diſtinguiſh Earths into three Claſſes, Sand, Loam, 
and Clay; as thoſe upon one or other of which all others 
do in ſome reſpects 


und and all the open Soils, till the Loam is come 


at, are of the ſandy Kind. 
Thoſe binding Earths from the Loam downwards, till 


the Stiffneſs of Chalk may be come at, may be reckon'd 


of rhe Clay Kind. * 
All theſe Sorts of Earth have a little Tendency to Ve- 

getation, and have their Salts proper for it, but in a dif- 

ferent Proportion; as a Peck of Clay may probably have 


double the Quantity of Salts in it that a Peck of Loam 


has; and a Peck of Loam may have fix times the Quan- 
dty of Salts that a Peck of Sand has. 
Loam. Some call the ſuperficial Earth that we meet 


with in England by this Name, without having regard to 


what Proportion of Sand and Clay it contains : others 


again call that Earth Loam that inclines-more to Clay than 
Sand: ſome by Loam mean that Sort of Earth that 


partakes of Sand and Clay ; being a Medium be- 
tween Sand and Clay, which they call Mother-earth ; but 
the true Definition of Loam is, that Sort of Earth which 
is fat and ſlippery, not of ſo cloſe a Texture as Clay, nor 
toe heat Gady rr 
them, and is eaſily diſſolved by Froſt, and gentle or 
eaſy to be wrought : this is one of the beſt Soils for moſt 


eſculent Plants and Roots. 


This Mother-carth, they ſay, may be in Colour either 
black or yellow ; and of which of theſe Colours ſoever it 
be, Plants of all Sorts will grow in it. 5 

Sand and Clay likewiſe produce certain Plants, which 
are natural to each of them ; and conſequently will thrive 
better in them than in any other Soil. 

But Sand is apt to precipitate thoſe Plants that are 
in it, earlier than Clay, and will cauſe them to germinate 

grow in Clay, and 
that for this Reaſon ; becauſe the Salts which are in the 
Sand, are liable to be put in Motion by the leaſt Approach 
of the Warmth of the Sun; but as Sand is quick in the 
Operation, ſo the Salts are ſoon exhal'd and ſpent. 

Clay. The Pores of Clay are more cloſely compacted 
together, and do not fo eaſily give out thoſe Salts that 


æ are contain'd in it; nor can the Fibres of every tender 


Plant make their Way through it in queſt of their proper 


Nutriment. 


But if the Parts of the Clay be open'd, by digging and 


breaking it into ſmall Particles, and thoſe Parts be kept 


open by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sand, or ſome other 
Body of the like Quality, the Effects of its Vigour will 
plainly appear. 2 

Some diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Temperaments of the Earth 
either into a light, ſandy, or looſe Contexture; or into 
thoſe of a ſtiff, clayey, or cloſe one; either of which have 
their reſpective good Qualities; and all of them, when 
they are in their Extremes, require Art to render them uſeful 
and beneficial in the Production and Growth of Plants. 

A light, ſandy, or looſe Earth requires a proper Liga- 
ture, and ſhould have a Compoſt of an heavier Nature; and 
thoſe that are heavy, clayey, and cloddy, ſhould have a 
Compoſt of a more firy, ſprightly Nature, that will inſi- 
nuate iſelf into the heavy, lumpy, indigeſted Clods, which 
would otherwiſe very much obitruct the Buſineſs of Ve- 
getation. | 

A good Earth ſhould be of a blackiſh Colour, gravelly, 
fat, plant, or eaſy to be digged; it ſhould be neither cold 


nor light; it ought to have no ill Smell or Taſte ; and it 


ſhould be of the fame Quality three or four Feet deep for 
Trees; which, if they have not that Depth, will languiſh 
and decay, after they have been planted ſix Years. But this 
Depth is not required for Fruit - trees, which will thrive very 


. 
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ſtroy them without much Trouble; 
ice to your Wall- fruit; for theſe 
EBULUS. Yide Sambucus humüis. 


ECHINATE SEEDS [of Echinus, Lat. an Hedg: 
hog] z ſuch Seeds of Plants as are prickly and rough. 


- ECHINOMELOCACTUS. ide Ca-. 


— ECHINOPHORA [of EN, an Hedg hog, and 
Gipe, Gr. to bear], Prickly-headed Parſnep. 

The Characters are; | 7 30! 
: The Cup of the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which is d- 
vided into ue Parts, and in form of a Star, in 


| which is included the Footftalk of the Umbel : the Fruit 


coi of one pricty Veſſel, in which is m on long 


We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, w 
Ecnimorrora paſtinace folio. C. B. Echinophora 


There is no great Uſe or Beauty in this Plant; 
is preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens, for Variety- 
It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after 
they are ripe, or very early in the Spring; at 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be ſingled 
remain about eight or ten Inches aſunder. I 


* 


ECHINOPUS [of Ex., an Hedg-hog ; becauſe 
the Heads of this Plant reſemble this Animal], Globe- 
thiſtle, vulgo. mY | | 
The Characters are; —.. 
It bath the whole Appearance of a Thiſtle : the Leave 
are produc'd alternately : the Florets confiſt of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five Segments, and is bollow ; and 
each fingle Floret bas a ſcaly Cup : the Florets are colle#- 
ed into 4 ſpherical Head, which has one common Cup « 
Covering. 
The Species are; | | 
1. Echixorus major. J. B. Greater Globe - thüſtie. 
2. Echixor us major humilior, floribus albidis. Fir. 
Bat. Greater Dwarf Globe-thiſtle, with whitiſh Flowers. 
3. Ecninoeus minor annuns, capite magno. Tours. 
Leſſer annual Globe-rhiſtle, with a large Head. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants hath been an old Inhabitant 
the Engliſh Gardens ; where it hath had a Place more for 
Variety, than any particular Beauty. "RE. 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety which hath been obtain'd 
from Seeds of the former. Theſe Plants may be ” 
car in 
to 


gated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring of the 
a light Soil : and when the Plants are 
remove, they may be tranſplanted into the Middle of lange 
Borders, or in any abject Part of the Garden; for the} 
are too large to ſtand amongſt nicer Plants, which would 


be greatly injured by their large Leaves, The ſecond = 


E I. 


ago) to plant the Edgings of Flower-beds, or the Edges 
Fruit-borders, in the Middle of Gardens, unleſs they 
have . cape wg 282 chem; 2 renders it pro- 
per to alks clean, by ing the ot 
the Borders from waſhing down in bard Rains 
It was alſo the Practice formerly, to plant Edgings of 
divers Sorts of aromatic Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, Hyſ- 
| ſop, Lavender, Rue, &c. But theſe being ſubject to 
grow woody, ſo that they can't be kept in due Compaſs, 
and in hard Winters being often kill d in Patches, where- 


the Seed or Top of any Plant; fo call'd from its Like- 
neſs to an Hedghog, 


-ECHYUM Jof Eis, Gr. a Viper; becauſe the ripe 
Seed of this Plant reſembles the Head of a Viper. It is 
calbd Herba Viperaria, becauſe the Antients believ d, that 
this Plant kill'd Vipers], Viper's Bugloſs. 
«©. ©" The Charuſters are; | 
e 


of the Flower is large, and divided into five 
flender Segments: the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, is 
lite à Funnel, and 
Upper-part ftretch'd out to a greater Length than the lower: 


os FY. 5 oe oe. 


"and the Lower-part or Beard into three Parts: in the Mid- 
dle of tbe Nower are produc'd five Stamina (or Threads) 
which are in form of à Hiper s Head. 
The Species ar: 


4 


G 


f al Viper's B 
2 Eeniun latifolin: 4 | 
'trav'd'Candia Viper's Bugloſs, with a red Flower. 
row-leav'd Candia Viper's Bu 
7. Ecnrom foliis ang 


oſs, , with a red Flower. 


England, The firſt Sort is found wild 


2 ECHINUS, Lat: is the prickly Head or Cover of 
ſeldom us'd for this Pu 


fly, and other flowering Plants; but theſe alſo 


ſome; for 


the Upper-part or Galea of the Flower is divided into two, 


which are reflex'd : each Flower is ſucceeded by four Seeds, 


cumis fylveftris, 
6. Emum Creticum anyuſtifolium rubrum. C. B. Nar- 


villas. Tourn. Viper's 


| There are-ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are preſety'd in curious Botanic Gardens; but theſe here- 
mention'd are the chief Sorts which I have obſerv'd in 


S 
Hills, and gravelly Soils, in divers Parts of Eng 

is ſometimes uſed in Medicine: but there are none of the 
Varieties which are cultivated for their Beauty; though 1 
think the firſt, fifth, and fixth Sorts deſerve a Place in 


by the Edgings are render'd incomplete, they are now 
rpoſe. | hg 

ple. make Edgings of Dailies, Thriſt, Catch- 
require to 
be tranſplanted every Year, in' order to have them hand- 
they ſoon grow out of Form, and are ſubject 
alſo to decay in Patches; ſo that there is not any Plant 
which ſo completely anſwers the Deſign as Dwarf Box. 
which muſt be preferr d to all others. Et. 


Some 


_ EFFLORESCENCE, La. The Blowing out of a 
ſomewhat infleFed, having its an 3 | 1 


wer. . 
To EGERMINATE, Lat. To bud or ſpring out. 


_ ELATERIUM [*Aaripior, of iAzvry, Gr. to agi- 
tate, as though a bent Bow, which returns to its former 
State: or it is ſo call'd of its Fruit, which, if it be rouch'd 
lightly when ripe, throws out its Seeds with great Velo- 
city], The wild Cucumber. a 
The GharaBers are; | 3 | | 

be Branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Cucumber; 
but bave no Tendrils : the Fruit is prickly, and, when 
ripe, burj!s with great Elaſticity, and abounds with fetid 

MICE. TOE H&G, Nies; 

We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
- ErLaTERIUM gfficinarum. Boerb. Ind. This is the Cu- 
Cucumber. Pp 63 5 
This Plant is cultivated in ſome Gardens for medicinal 


Uſe; but is chiefly preſerved in curious Gardens for its 


Variety, as alſo for Diverſion ; for when the Fruit is ripe, 
if you offer to gather it, it burſts, and caſts its Juice and 
Seeds with great Elaſticity z for which it is call'd by ſome 
Noli me tangere, or Touch me not : which Appellation may 
be given to many n : 

It may be pro ſowi Seeds in the Sprin 
of the 2 9 z and, when — 
Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted into open 
Beds or Borders, about ſix or eight Feet Diſtance from 
each other; for the Vines will ſpread very far, eſpeciall 


ſome dry abject Part of the Garden, where little elſe will 
grow, for the ſake of Variety, and the long Continuance 
of their Flowers. They are all of them biennial Plants, 
except the fifth and ſixth Sorts, which are annual; and 


if the Ground is good, in which they are planted: 
produce their Fruit in Autumn, which if you ſuffer to 

fall off, and emit their Seeds, will afford a plentiful Sup- 
ply. of Plants without any farther Care. The Roots of 


theſe are the moſt beautiful of all the Kinds : the Seeds theſe Plants will abide ſome Years. TN 
of theſe muſt be ſown every Year. The Seeds of the 
other Sorts, being ſown in the Spring, will the ſecond Sum- : ELATINE. Vide Linaria. . 


mer after produce Flowers and Seeds, after which they 
ſeldom continue. They all delight in a rubbiſhy gravelly 
Soil, and will grow upon the Tops of old Walls or Build- 
ings; where, when once they have eſtabliſh'd themſelves, 
they will drop their Seeds, and thereby maintain a Suc- 
ceſſion of Plants without any Care; and on theſe Places 
they appear very beautiful. | 


EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. vide Vitis. 


_ EDGINGS. The beſt and moſt durable Plant for Edg- 
ms in a Garden is Box; which, if well planted, and 
. Nightly manag'd, will continue in Beauty for ſeveral Years: 
the beſt Seaſon for planting this, is either in the Autumn, 
or very early in the Spring: for if you plant it late, and 


_ ELXAGNUS {from 'Ea:e, an Olive, and As 
Vitex; becauſe this Plant hath Leaves like thoſe of the 
Chaſte-tree, and a Fruit like an Olive], Oleaſter, or wild 
Olive. 5 8 

The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of cne Leaf, and 
cut into four Segments ; whoſe Calyx afterward becomes a 
Fruit ſhaped like an Olive, incigſing a Stone of the ſame 
Form. 2 5 

The Species are; 

1. EL.&aacnus Orientalis latifolius, fructu maximo. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-lcav d wild Olive, with a large 
Fruit. art 

2. ELmacnus Orientalis angyſtifolins, frutin parvo 
oliveformi ſubdulci. Tourn. Cor. kaitern wild Olive, with 
narrow Leaves, and a ſmall ſweet olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

3. E.zacxus Orientalis anguſtifolius, frutiu minimo 
rotundiori & ſubacido. 1ourn. Cor. Eaſtern narrow-leav'd 
wild Olive, with a ſmall roundiſh and acid Fruit. 


the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, it will be very ſub- 
ect to miſcarry, unleſs great Care is taken to ſupply it 
with Water. 
Dutch Box. 

Theſe Edgings are only planted upon the Sides of Por- 
ion was ſome Years 


The beſt Sort for this Purpoſe is the Dwarf 


ders next Walks, and not (as the 
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3. ELZAcxvs non ſpinoſa, foliis anguſtis & langiſſ- 
mis, fruldu par vo oliveformi.” Wild Olive without Spi 


narrow long Leaves, and a ſmall olive-ſhap'd Fruit. 


The firſt and third Sorts Dr. Tournefort obſerved grow- 
Ing in ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago. 1 


is found in great Plenty 3 the Hills in Spain, Zaly, and 
ſome Parts of Germany. The 

mon in the Engliſh Gardens, and hath been by mo moſt Bota- 
nic Authors mentioned for the ſecond Sort; h, by 
comparing of them together, they appear v very di erent 3 
for the Leaves of the ſecond are much ſhorter than thoſe 
of the fourth, and the Branches are beſet with ſharp 


Thorns between the Leaves; whereas the fourth Sort hath 


no Spines on it: but where this is a Native, T-cannot de- 


termine, tho? probably it was found with the ſecond Sort 


in ſome of the Southern Parts of. Europe. 


either tranſplanted into a Nurſery for two or three Years, 
to be trained up, or into the Places where they are to re- 
main. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting of theſe Trees 
is in the latter End of February, or the Beginning of March; 


though they may be removed at Michaelmas, provided che 
Roots are mulched, to protect them from ſevere Froſt in 
Winter. Theſe Plants ſhould be placed where they may 


be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds; for they grow very freely, 
and are yery ſubject to be ſplit down by the Wind, if they 


are too much expoſed. . 


Theſe Trees commonly grow to eighteen or twenty 
Feet high ; and when they are intermixed with otherTrees 
of the jame Growth, make a pretty Diverſity ; for their 
Leaves, being of a klver 9 are eaſily diſtinguiſh'd 
at a Diſtance. ' In June theſe Trees produce great Quan- 


rities of ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, of ar do ac f 
and ſometimes they bear Frai in England. 


ELEPHANTOPUS [of *Ea/g=s, an Elephant, and 


| Ts, a Foot], Elephant's-toot; ſo called by Monfieur Vail. 


lant ; becauſe, he ſays, the Under-leaves of the firſt Sort 
ſomewhat reſemble an Elephant's Foot. 
The Characters are; 

It hath à diſcous Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Florets, 
which are Hermaphrodite, contained in one Flower-cup, 
woich is cut into ſeveral Segments almoſt to the Bottom: 
the Bottom of the Calyx is flat, and filled with Ovaries, 
which are beſet on * Top with Hairs : the Diſks are 
Joined upon a common Placenta, and form a 8 of Sheaf 
garniſhed with a Foliage. 

The Species are; 


1. ELEPHANTOPUS comyzæ folio. vaill Mem. Arad. 


Scien. 1719. Elephant's-foot with a Flea-bane-leaf. 
2. ELETHANTOYus folio finuato. Vaill. Mem. Acad. 


Scien. 1719. Elephant's-foot with a ſinuated Leaf. 
3. ELEPRHAN Tous belenii folio, flore purpuraſcente. 


; Elephant s-foot with an Elecampane-leaf, and purpliſh 


Flowers. 


The firſt Sort grows in great Plenty in South-Carolina, 
where it is a very common Weed ; for from the Earth in 


which ſome Plants were brought over from thence, I have 


frequently had this Plant come up as a Weed. The Seeds 


of this Sort may be ſown in an open Border in the Spring, 


and the Plants will live abroad in mild Winters; there- 
fore only require to be ſheltered from ſevere F roſt. This 
is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are 
ripe. The fecond and third Sorts are very common in 
Jamaica, and in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; 
trom whence | have received Seeds and Specimens, which 
were collected by my late ingenious Friend Dr. I/i/liam 
Houſtoun. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on an Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they mult be traniplanted into Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root : then you ſhould let them 
have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and 
give them plenty of Water. With this Management the 


 tirlt and fecond Sorts will flower in Auguſt ; and, if the 


7 


Autumn proyes yourable, will their Seeds in OS 
Jer: N DP 


Seeds are perfected, N to, prelerve: Gem cher 


Winter. 
| The third Sort is hardier than either of the farmer, ang 


© may be preſerved rang the age in a Green-houſe 
fourth Sort is the moſt com- 


without any additional Heat: this Plant dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and riſes again the following Spring; but 

it ſeldom flowers, unleſs the Seaſon be very warm, or = 
Pant hc long kn in he erp an Th 
Plant hath been long known in — 
der the Title of Scabioſe Indica Bontii 


&1 —— V3 ad 


ELEPHAS [This Plant was ſo n 
ſemblance which the Flower has to mann 


_ The Chara#ers are; 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down 
young Shoots in Autumn, which will take Root in one 
Fear, when they may be cut off from the old Trees, and 


It bath an anomalous perſonated Flower, ling 
Laa which D 7 Lips: 


bles an Elephant”s Trunk, but the under ane is divided into 


ſeveral Parts ; from whoſe es the Pointals fixed 
like a Nail in 1. Hinder 1 2 which after. 
ward becomes a Fruit drvided into two Cells, ow 
lain many oblong Seeds. wn 
The Species are; 
1. ELETHAS Talica, flore mor. — 2 


Cows Lan icghes, with 3 kege | ». whoſe U 
per- lip or Trunk is erect. 4 


2. ELEPHAS n pr furreBs. 
Tourn, Eaſtern Elephas gr a 
Upper-lip or Trunk pry 5 | 
3. ELETNAS Orientalis, flore n magno, probeſei 
Torn. Eaſtern Elephas, with a h 2 lane E ; 
Upper-lip or Trunk is bent downward. SE NINE 
The firſt Sort 2 in ſome ear of 1 


ept clear from Weeds and 
be ently watered, ach v 
Growth. When the Plants are 
they Baud be cn e 
phages. fome of them inco ſmall P 22 
ht Earth, and the others \ a Bed of freſh Earth ii 


a warm Situation. Theſe muſt be — 


the Sun until ove en Roe her 
they may be to ir; 
heh in. ey Winkher, « als ro ber 

Weeds. When thoſe Plants, w. N Ain fen 
have grown ſo much as to fill the Pots with their 
they muſt be ſhaken out of them, An 
and then put into Pots a little larger than the _ 


which muſt be filled with freſh Earth, and then placed in 
an oy Situation; . to water them duly in dy 


they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible ; ſo that 


the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt be taken off every Day 
when the Weather is good. In the Spring ſome of thel 
Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in 3 
warm Border; where they will thrive, and produce their 
Flowers, and foretmns will perfeft their Seeds in thi 
Coun 

Thok Plants which are planted in a Bed of good Earth, 
will require no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in dry Weather they muſt be duly watered? 
but if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be pro- 

per to cover them with Mats or Peas-haulm, to 

them from the Froſt ; and in the Spring the Plan may 

be taken up, and cranſplanted into the Borders of the 

Pleaſure· garden, where they are defigned to remain. ”» 
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leav*d American Eternal-flower. 


Eternal. flower, with Leaves like the golden Caffidony. 


cold 
Ne 


ELICHRYSUM; | ee PELIOCHRYSON lol 
is compos'd of Hue, Sol, I dof 


„ An Gold 3 becauſe the C of the Flower is 
— the moſt part of a Sele K. flower. : 
The Characters are; 


The Di of the Flower contains may Hirmapbradite Flowers. 
Florets: in Centre of each of. theſe ariſes the Ovary, 
vbich is crown'd with Hairs, and is fupporied by a naked 
Placenta: theſe are all contained in a ſcaly Cap, which 


conſis of, 3 * for ee * 
* 
2 
"x Erremysu, * Pribus citrina Pn & A 
Goldylocks, or Caſſidony. 


2. ErrctitysuUM 979 flore rotundiori candido. 


Tourn. Cat's-foot, or Mountain Caſfidooy, 3 
round Flower. 


3. Errennvsun montanum, fore rotundiori variegato. 
Tourn. Car's-foor, or Mountain Cafſidony, with a round 


4. ELICHRYSOM um 2 Tourn. Broad- 


5. ElicuaysSuM lveſtre 22 fare parvo fingu- 
bn? Town, Broad lewd wild Eternal. 1 . 
hr = 3 latife lium, flore magno fingu- 
LICHRYSUM 0 
lari. Tours. — d wild Ecernal-Hower, with a 
large Flower. 
7. Ex fen vsun Hveftre latifolium, capitulis conglo- 


1b. CB. Broad-leav'd wild — wich many 
Heads cloſely unĩtec. 

8. Eren fore ſuave rubente. Hort. Cath. Eter- 
nal flower with a ſoft red- colour d Flower. 


Exicnarsum Africanum fetidiſſmum, en. a lays imo 

fol, calyce argenteo. Tourn. Stinking | 

flower, with a broad Leaf, and a filver-colour'd Cup. 

- 10. ELicnnyson Africanum fetidiſimum, pa: * 

folio, calyce aureo. Tourn. Stinking African Eternal-Hower, 
with a broad Leaf, and a gold-colour'd Cup. 

11. Eticugyson Orientale. C. B. | Eternal» 


12. Eichen Africanam, folio unge, tus in- 
can, ſupra viridi, fore Iteo. Boerh. Ind. 5 fu Eter- 
nal-flower, with. a longiſh Leaf, underneath, but 
green on the Upper-part, and a yellow er. 

13. Ertcurysum Africanum fruteſcens, foliis crithmi 
marini. Hort. Amt. * African Eternal- flower, with 
1 = fruteſtens, foliis fach- 
14. ELtenxR VSV canum s ftec 
dos citrinæ, flare 25 55 Boerb. Ind. Shrubby African 


15. ELichRYsuNH Africanum "= latifoliam, 


calyce floris argenteo & ampliſſimo.. O Woolly Afri- 
can broad- bad Eternal- flower, with an ample filver- 
colour'd Cup. 


16. Eicunysum Africanum tomentoſum fruteſcens, ca- 
Zee argenteo. Com. Pl. Rar. African {t Eternal- 
2 with woolly Leaves, and a ſilver- colour d Flower- 


17. ELienxvsun Africanum fruteſcens, anguftis & 
toribus foliis incanis. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African 
nal-flower, with long narrow hoary Leaves. 
18. Exicnarsu angaftiſſimo folio. Tourn. The moſt 
mrrow-leay*d-Golden Caffidony. 
19. EicuxysuM umbellatum maritimum Hiſpanicum.' 
Tourn, Spaniſh maritime umbellated Golden Caſſidony. 
20. ElicurysuM ſeu fiachas citrina latifolia. C. B. 'p. 
-leav*d Golden Caſſidony. _ 
21. Elienxvson Germanicum, calyce ex aureo ruti- 
lante. Tourn. German Goldylocks, with a reddiſh-golden 
mpalement. 
- 22. ElLicuRys8UuM Germanicum, calyce ſanguinto. 
Urn. German Goldylocks, with a blood-coloured Em- 


23. EtrengysoM anguſtifolium incanum, mazcimo fore. 
Teurn. Hoary narrow-leav'd Golden Caffidony, with a 
large Flower. 

24. Etrcunyson Fr folio breviori, floribus con- 
batis minime Inteis. D. Sherard. Nai ſup. Golden 
ony, with a ſhorter Lavendet-leaf, and conglobated 
Flowers, which are very little yellow. 


25. 5 latifolium Hi i ſpanicum, corymborum 


amplis fulphireis. Pluk. Almag. 
jay pen Golden Caſſidony, with large Fellow 
26. Eiens beh. latifolium villoſum, alato caule, odo- 
For Plat. Phyt. The moſt f ee hair 
broad leav d Golden Caſſidony, with a winged Stal 

s Erremrsvn Orientale, foliis amplioribus 

Tours. Eaſtern Golden  Cafſidony, with | 

romndiſh Leaves. 
28. Ertend ren Oriental - ſmile, calyce florum ar- 
genteo. Tourn. Golden om reſembling the Eaſtern 
one, with a-filver Em 

29. Exichn rsuννỹOrientale —— Tourn. 
Narrow-leav'd Eaftern Spring Golden Caſſidony. 
"30. ELicuxysuM Orientale, lencoii folio viridt. Tourn. 
e Gates Cao, with a green July-flower- 

31. Eticnzysun Orientale glutinoſum, lavendul 15. 
Tonrn. MA. 2 Eaſtern Golden Caffidony, with a La- 


32. ELicuxysuM Africanum, folio oblongs anguſto, 
rubello paſten aureo. Buerb. African Golden Ga Caſſi- 
cody with 2 narrow oblong Leaf, and a red Flower turn- | 


ing to a yellow. 

33. Errcaxysum Africanum lanuginoſum latifolium, 
calyce floris argenteo & amplifſimo. Oldenl. Broad-leav'd 
Emp African Golden Caffidony, with a very large ſilver 

mpalement. 

34. Ex ie YU Africamem lammginoſum, anguſtiſſimo 
folio, calyce floris argenteo & ampliſſimo. Oldenl. Woolly 

r and 
15. Ne 2 Ari fruteſc oridis foll 
icarySUM Africanum fruteſcens, e 0. 

OE Shrubby African Goldylocks, with a Coris-leaf. 

36. ErtcxnysUM Africanum incanum tomentoſum, fo- 
his fubratundis. Oldenl. gg. hoary African Goldy- 
locks, with roundiſh Leaves. 

37. Elrtcnxysun Africanum nmbellatum oderatum lu- 
team. Oldenl. Yellow ſweet· ſmelling umbellated African 


ubro- 


- Goldylocks. 


The firft of theſe Sorts hath no great Beauty; but as the 
Flowers are of long Duration, it is preſerved in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens. This ſeldom produces good Seeds in Eng- 
land; but is very eaſily Ong x 

ih, Herde) foplit with Wat will puſh 
: which, if Wl ater, will pu 
. 8 and an | 


to the Place where it is to remain for good. 


This delights in a dry warm Soil, that is not too rich 
for if the Soil be wet, or over-dung'd, it will cauſe this 
Plant to make ftronger Shoots in Summer; but then it 
will be liable to be deſtrbyed with a little cold Weather 
m Winter. This Plant may be trained up to a regular 
Head, if proper Care be taken of it while young, and 
will grow to the Height of three or four Feet. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are Inhabitants of the 
Northern Mountains in Torkfbire, Cumberland, &c. Theſe 
Plants grow very cloſe to the Ground, and increaſe very 
faſt from the Off. ſets, which are produced in great Plenty 
on every Side the Plants, which emit Roots from their 
Joints as they trail upon the Ground; fo that in a ſhort 
time they will overſpread the Ground where they are 
lanted. 
; Theſe Plants produce ſmall Bunches of foft dry 
Flowers, which, if gathered when they are in Beauty, 
and preſerved in a dry Place, will continue freſh and' fair 
for e Years; for which Reaſon they deſerve a Place 
in every Garden, to increaſe the Varieties of theſe 
Flowers, which will afford Pleafure at a Seaſon when the 
Ground is ſo lock'd up, that none of the flowery Tribe 


appears abroad above-ground. Theſe Plants will grow im 


a ſhady 
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a ſhady. dry Place in any remote Part of a Garden, and 


are by ſome planted for Edgings to North Borders. 
7 "The fourth Sort is a great Rambler in a Garden, and 


ſhould therefore be either confined: to Pots, or planted in 
Tome abject Part of the Garden, in a Place by itſelf ; for 
if it ſtand near any other Plants or Flowers, it will be 
to over-run and deſtroy them; for the Roots creep 


der-ground, and will ariſe at a great Diſtance from the | it rot. « . 
old Plant Flow it muſt alſo have frequent, but gentle 4 | Th 
y grown, 


old Plant: but however, as the Flowers are very beau- 
"tiful amongſt others of the al Kind, they ſhould 
net be wanting in a good Garden. This, though ſtyled an 


American Plant, yet is thought to be a Native of ſome 


of the warm Eurepeaz Countries. It delights in a dry 
warm Soil, and increaſes plentifully by the Off- ſets. 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Plants of no great Beauty 


They are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety-lake; 


but are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens for Pleaſure. They 
may be propagated either by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring on a moderate Hot-bed, or by planting Cuttings 
or Slips in any of the Summer-months : but theſe Plants 
producing Seeds in Plenty, it is the common Method to 
Increaſe or maintain them by Seeds. Theſe muſt be plant- 
ed in Pots filf d with light ſandy Earth, and muſt be ſhel- 
ter'd in Winter; giving them as much free open Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather, and often refreſhing them with 
Water. With this Management they may be trained up 


to the Height of three or four Feet, and will grow 


Thrubby ; bur if ſuffer d to remain abroad, they will not 
ſurvive the Winter. 5 


erer 


Flowers. This is propagated by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer- months, which ſhould be put into 


deſtroyed, as it ſometimes happens in very ſevere Froſts. 
This Plant producing Flowers which are of a fine ſoft 
red Colour, are a very great Ornament in Winter, when 


intermixed with the ſeveral Varieties of Eternal-flowers, 


in Glaſſes or Baſons filled with dry Sand; which, being 


preſerved from Wet, will afford a great deal of Pleaſure, 
when other Flowers are not to be procured. 


The ninth and tenth Sorts are biennial Plants. Theſe 


ſeldom continue after they have flower'd, and produced 
| Seeds. They may be ſown in the Spring, upon a warm 


and dry Border; and when the Plants are come up 


pretty 
{trong, they may be tranſplanted out either into Pots, or 


in warm Borders, allowing them at leaſt eight or ten 


Inches room; for when they grow ſtrong, they ! oo: 
out many Brat ches from their Sides, and produce Bunches 
of dry Flowers like the other Plants of this Kind ; which, 
being preſerved, add to the Variety. | SO 
But theſe Plants, while freſh, emit a violent 
Smell upon the leaſt Touch; for which they have been by 
many reople rejected. They will endure our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil; but 
in ſevere Cold are apt to be demoliſhed. 
The eleventh Sort is one of the moſt beautiful of all 
this Tribe, producing large Bunches of bright yellow- 
coloured Flowers. This is preſerved in Portugal and 
Spain, for adorning their Places of Worſhip in the Win- 
tr-icaſon ; as alſo, for the Ladies to adorn their Heads; 
for which Purpoſes it is preferable to any of the flowery 
Tribe, | 
his Plant ſeldom produces Seeds in England ; but is 
propagated by planting Cuttings in the Summer: ſraſon; 
which muſt be ſet in Pots of light Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate their riking Root ; 
t ien you mult put each Plant into a ſeparate Pot filled with 


Pn, by many | 


Weather; for they are pret 


E I. 


the like freſh Earth; and during the Summer · ſenſon 


; 


may expoſe them with Oranges, Myrtles, :&&c. bay 
Winter they muſt be put either under an Hot-bed- 
or into an airy Green-houſe ; placing them near the Win- 


ſheltered in Winter, becauſe ov ſevere Froſt they are always 
= hr reg fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, and 
enteenth Sorts are all propagated by Cutringy, as was 
before directed. Theſe may be =? to Shrubs with 
1 and will grow to the Height of ſix or ſeven 
eet. They are hardy, md TOE uire only to be 
anden Hom Gur r e 233 
Air, and frequent Waterings, in mild Weather. Theſe 
are all pretty Varieties in Collections of Exotic Plants; 
and although ſome of the Flowers have no great Beauty 
is Go. ye. they are worth preſerving, for the ſake. of 


ariety. C ES . 5 4 
The eighteenth Sort is very common in the Egα⁰ Gar- 
dens, and has been taken for the Stzchas citrina of the Di- 

good Eotaniſts; but is very different 
from it. This will riſe to the Height of theee Feet, ad 
become ſhrubby : it is hardy, and may be eaſily 
gated by planting Cuttings of it, in April, in a ſhady Er. 
der; obſerving to refreſh them with Water, and Keep 
them clear from Weeds. Theſe Cuttings will have made 
good Roots in about two Months; when they may be 
taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and tran 
planted where they are deſigned to remain. Theſe Plants 
may be kept in a regular Form, by pruning off their 
Side-branches, and ſupporting them with Stakes; but the 
Shoots muſt not be ſhortened in the Spring or Summer- 
months; for that will prevent their flowering.  _ 
The thirteen following Sorts are more rare in England, 


and are of humbler Growth. Theſe may be propagated 


by Slips, which ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a very moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to ſcreen them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root, when they ſhould be in- 
ured to bear the open Air by degrees. In Summer 


ſtrong theſe Plants ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered Sirus- 


tion, obſerving to water them duly in dry Weather: but 
in Winter they ſhould be placed under an Hot-bed-frame, 
where they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
ty hardy, and only require to 
be protected from ſevere Froſt. The foliowing Spring 
ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 9 
planted in a warm Border near the Shelter of a Wall; 
where they will produce their Flowers, and may abide 
ſcveral Years, provided the Winters do not prove very 
ſevere. However, it will be proper to keep a Plant 0 


two of each Kind in Pots, which may be ſheltered in 


Winter : ſo that if thoſe which were planted abroad ſhould 
be deſtroyed, theſe may be-preſerved to maintain the 

The ſix laſt-mentioned Kinds are ſomewhat tenderer. 
than the former; therefore require a little more Care 0 


ſerve them in Winter. Theſe may be propagated by 
Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the former; which, when 
rooted, muſt be planted in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation until they have 
taken new Root; after which time, they may be expoſed 
with other hardy Exotic Plants, in a warm Situation, where 
be from ſtrong Winds: in which Place 
remain until the Middle of Ober, at which 
ſhould be removed into an open airy Green- 
re they ſhould have as much Air as poſ- 
in mild Weather, to prevent their making long weak 
z which will not only render them unſightly, but 
iſe them to flower ſparingly. Theſe Plants require 
frequently watered in Winter, when the Weather 
id; tho want of which may ſoon be diſcovered by 
hanging of their Leaves ; bur at this Seaſon they muſt 
have ſuch large Quantities of Water as in Summer ; 
that will ſometimes them. 

of 
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very ſcarce. Beſides, the 
different Appearance which theſe Plants have from their 
and woolly Leaves, makes an agreeable Diverſity 
other Plants in the Green-houſe, when they are 
1 f their Flo 

Flowers 


when in Perfection, and laid in a dry Place where 
2 


in Beauty 


ſeveral Years : ſo that from the ſeveral 

of theſe Flowers, a Baſon or Flower-pot may 
furniſhed in Winter, when few other Flowers can be 
; Which will have a 
: but the Stalks of theſe 
in Water, nor ſhould any 


muſt not be placed 


- EMERUS [this Name was given it by Theophraſtus, 
and reſtored by Cæſalpinus: it is by others called Colutea], 
' The Charafters are: 
„ 
are papili : | are , cont ais two 
er three cylindrical-ſhaped Seeds in each. | 
The Species are; | | | | 
1. Exzzus. Cæſalp. Scorpion Sena, vulgo. | 
2. Emgrus minor. Tourn. The leſſer Scorpion Sena. 
The ſecond of theſe Shrubs is very common in all the 


Nurſeries near London; but the firſt is at preſent in very 


few Gardens : theſe are both of them extreme fine flow- 
ering Shrubs, and are Ornaments to ſmaller Wil- 
of Shrubs, which are of equal Growth. 
The firſt will riſe to the Height of nine or ten Feet, and 
may be reduced to a regular Figure, if proper Care be 
taken while they are young. The ſecond ſeldom riſes 
above four or five Feet high, but may be trained into an 


handſome Figure. Theſe Shrubs continue flowering thro? 


the greateſt Part of the Summer ; therefore the beſt Sea- 


{on to prune them, in order to reduce them into Shape, is 


about the Middle of September, ſoon after they have done 
flowering : for if you cut them in Summer, it will pre- 
vent their flowering in Autumn, unleſs it be done in May, 
which will deſtroy the firſt Crop of Flowers, and prevent 
their producing Seeds. 

Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds (which they commonly produce in great Plenty) in 
March, upon a Bed of light ſandy Earth, obſerving to 
keep the Bed clear from Weeds; and in very dry Weather 
you muſt often refreſh the Bed with Water, which ſhould 
be given carefully, leſt the Seeds ſhould be waſh'd out of 
the Ground by haſty watering. When the Plants are come 


Gr. a Rock or Stone; becauſe this 
Places], Black- berry d Heath. 
from Duſt and Air, will continue freſh 


Effect in Rooms or 


- gated by ſowing the Seeds foon after 
| moiſt ſhady Place, which ſhould be 


will 


the Soil is generally peaty, and full of 


E- P 


up, you muſt continue the ſame Care; and the Michael- 
mas following (if your Plants have thriven well) you may 
draw out the largeſt ; which may be tranſplanted into a 
Nurſery, at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and one 
Foot aſunder in the Rows. This will give room to thoſe 
Plants which are left to grow in the Sced-bed ; in which 
Place they may remain another Year, when they will alſo 
be fit to tranſplant into a Nurſery ; where they ſhould be 
trained up in the manner you deſign them to grow, either 
in round Heads, or in rude Plants. In one or two Years 
more they will be fit to plant our, where they are to re- 
main-for good : in doing of which you ſhould be care- 
ful, in taking them up, not to break or wound the Roots: 
nor ſhould they remain too long in the Nurſery before 
they are tranſplanted : for they are ſubject to ſhoot down- 
right Roots, which, when cut off, oft-times proves the 
Death of the Tree. In all other reſpects it muſt be treat- 
ed like other flowering Shrubs ; amongſt which, this is 
commonly fold at the Nurſeries. It delights in a dry Soil, 
and may alſo be propagated by laying down the tender 
Branches; which will take Root in about a Year's time, 
and may then be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, and ma- 

naged in the fame manner as the Scedlings. 


_ EMPETRUM [LL Eurelpor, of tr, in, and wwörpæ, 
is Tree grows in ſtony 


The Characters are; | E | 

It hath Leaves like thoſe of the Heath: the Flowers 
are Male and Female, which in different Parts of 
the ſame Plant : the Male Flowers have no Petals : the 
Female Flowers are ſucceeded by Black-berries, in each of 
which are contained three or bard Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this Plant in England; 

which is, | 
EmMyzTrRuM montanum, frust nigro. Tourn. Black- 
berry'd Heath, Crow-berries, or Crake-berries. | 

This little Shrub grows wild upon the Mountains of 
Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, and Yorkſpire; and is ſeldom pro- 
pagated in Gardens, unleſs for Variety-fake : but it may 
be cultivated in ſhady Places, where the Soil is ſtiff, in 
Gardens, and will thrive very well ; and may be propa- 
are ripe, in a 
kept clear from Weeds, 


and ſuffered to remain undiſturbed until the ſecond Year, 


at which time the Plants will come up; and the Year fol- 
lowing may be tranſplanted where they are to remain; and 
wi ire no farther Care than to clear them from 
Weeds, provided they have a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they 


will require to be frequently watered ; for theſe low Shrubs 


commonly grow upon the Tops of wild Mountains, where 
Bogs : the Heath- 


cocks feed much upon the Berries of this Plant; fo that 


where- ever there is Plenty of theſe low Shrubs, there are 


commonly many of theſe Fowls to be found. 
EMUSCATION, the Clearing a Tree of Moſs, Lat. 


ENUCLEATION, aTaking-out the Nut or Kernel of 
any Fruit, Lat. e 


ENULA CAM ANA. Vide Helenium. 


EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe-tail, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 2 9 
It hath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of many Stamina, 
which are for the moſt part barren ; for the Emoryoes grow 
on different Parts of the ſame Plant, or on other Plants, 
which have no conſpicuous Flowers : theſe Embryoes after- 
ward become ſoft Berries, in which are contained many 
oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. EPHEDRA maritima major. Tourn. Greater Sea 
Horſe: tail. | 5 
2. Er RED RA maritima minor. Tourn. Leſſer Sea 
Horſe- tail. _ 
3. Eenepra five anabaſis. Bellon. Tourn. Climbing 
Sea Horſe- tail. | | | 
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4. Eenzpra Hiſpanica arboreſcens, tenuifſunis & den- 
Amis foliis. Tourn. Spaniſh tree · like Horle-tail, with 
narrow cluſtery Leaves. ] 
5. ErnRDRA Cretica, tenuioribus & rarioribus flagellis. 
Tourn. Candy Horſe- tail, with narrower and fewer 
Branches. PO 1 

6. ErhRDRA Orientalis procerior, flagellis durioribur, 
& mediz craſſitiei. Tourn, Taller Eaſtern Horſe-tail, with 
harder and thicker Branches. a 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Eng- 
kf Gardens; but the others are at preſent pretty rare in 
this Country ; and are only cultivated in Botanic Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety 3 there being little Beauty in theſe 
Plants, nor are they uſed in Medicine. | 4 

They may be propagated by Off-ſets, which they ſend 
forth in great Plenty; for they creep under-ground by 
their Roots, and ſend forth Suckers, which may be — 
off to tranſplant in the Spring. They love a pretty moi 
ſtrong * will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air. The firſt, fourth, and 
ſixth Sorts will riſe to the Height of three or four Feet, 
provided their Roots are kept pretty clear from Suckers ; 
otherwiſe they will ſpread very far, and ſend forth great 
Plenty of Suckers z which will ent their riſing in 
Height. Some of theſe Plants were formerly preſerved 
in Pots, and were houted in Winter; but by nw 
rience they are found to thrive berter in the full G ke 


EPHEMERON [E hr, of rl, and dip, Gr. 
2 Day, becauſe the Flowers of this Plant ſeldom continue 
longer blown than one Day], Virginian Spiderwort, 
The Chara#ers are; 

The Cup 


of the Flower conſiſts of three Leaves: the Flower 


alſo bath three Petals, which expand in form of @ Roſe; and 


hath three Stamina, or Threads, which ſurround the Ovary : 
the Fruit is oblong, and divided into three Cells, which are 
filled with Seeds like @ Grain of Wheat. mw 
The Species are; EINE 
1. EegneMERUM Virginianum, flor 
Tourn. Virginian Spiderwort, with a large blue Flower. 
2. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore purpureo majors. 
Tourn. Virginian Spiderwort, with a large purple Flower. 


3. EerneMErRUM Virginianum, flore azur eo majori.Tourn. 
Flower, com- 


Virginian Spiderwort, with a large azure 
; —_—_ called the Savoy Spiderwort. 


4. EerneMERUM Virginianum, flore ceruleo minore. Tourn. 


Virginian Spiderwort, with a ſmall blue Flower, common 
| called, 7obn Tradeſcant's Spiderwort. | 


5. EemeMERUM Virginianum, flore albo. Tourn. Vir- 
ginian Spiderwort, with a white Flower. 


6. EnEMERUNM Virginianum, flore purpureo minore, 
Tourn. Virginian Spider wort, with a ſmall purple Flower. 


The ſeveral Varieties of this Plant are eaſily. propa- 
| gated, by parting their Roots either in Spring or Autumn; 
and ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, where they will thrive 
and increaſe exceedingly, and are extreme hardy, enduring 


our ſevereſt Cold in the open Air. 


Theſe are very proper for large Borders, where they | 


may have room to grow ; but if they are planted in ſmall 
Borders, they ſhould be parted into ſmall Heads every 
Fear, otherwiſe they will grow too large for ſuch Places. 

They may be planted in ſhady Borders, where their Flowers 
will continue longer than if expoſed too much to the great 
Heat of the Sun. This Flower ſeldom ſurvives the Day ; 
but is ſucceeded by new daily, fot ſeveral Months; 
ſo that it may deſcrve a Place for the long Continuance 
of its Flowering. | 


EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, or French Willow. 
The Charafers are; 

The Flower is compoſed of four roundiſh Petals : the Em- 
palement is four-leav'd, which falls away : the Pointal is 
futuated in the binder Part of the Flower, and is attended 
by eight Stamina, which are alternately ſhorter: the Pointal 
afterward becomes a long cylindrical Pod, <which is ſtreaked, 
and divides into four Parts, and full of ſmall oblong Seeds, 
which have Down adbering to each. 

The Species are; 


7 


e cæruleo majori A a 


% 


1. EeiLopium foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Common. broad-leav'd Willow-herb, or French 


Willow. 


Gf hou Loney 2 22 is ſerratis. Lin. Hort, 
F. 5 with -ſhaped ſawed Leaves, 
1 called Codlins 1 N 12 

3. Erirogium folits ovato-oblongis errimis. Lin 
Flor. Willow-herb, with oval _ On _— 

4. EriLoBiuM foliis ovatis dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Smooth-leav'd Willow-herb, with a ſmall Flower. 

5. EerLoniuM folits linearibus. Lin. Flor. Narrow 
ſmooth-leav'd Willow-herb, with a ſmall Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned was formerly planted in 
Gardens, for the Beauty of its Flowers; but as it 
ſpreads far by the creeping Roots, whereby it over-run all 
the neighbouring Plants, it has been caſt out of moſt 
Gardens: but in ſome low moiſt Places, or in great Shade, 
if there was a Place affign'd for this Plant, it will make a 
good Appearance when it is in Flower; and theſe Flowers 
are very proper to cut for Baſons to adornChimneys in the 
Summer-ſcaſon. This uſually grows about four Feet high, 
with ſlender ſtiff Branches, which are beſet with Leaves 
reſembling thoſe of the Willow; from whence it had the 
Name of Willow-herb, or French Pillow: on the 


Part of the Stalks the Flowers are uced in f 
K 1 2 


not very hot, they will continue near a Month in Beauty. 
This Sort is found wild in divers. Parts of Exgl/and; but 
ſeveral Botaniſts have ſuppoſed it was only found in ſuch 
Places where the Plants had been caſt out of Gardens: 
however, I think it muſt be allowed to be 
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EPIMEDIUM [ Exvu⁰ανl, of sri and prdtor, 1.4 
e ee x. 3 as tho* the great —_— 
becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are large, and always 

The Characters are; © | 

The Stalks are divided into three Branches, each fongle 

Branch ſuſtaining three Leaves, which are ſb 


like Foy : the Calyx confits of four 2 Flowet 


confiſts of four Petals, which are bollow, and expand in form 
of a Croſs : the Pointal of the Flower becomes a Pod with 
one Cell, baving two Valves, in which are contained round 
flat Seeds. 4 IF fa) 
We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England ; which E | 1 ; 
8 C. 3. Barrenwort. R 
; This is a Plant of no great Beauty; for Diverſity, 
may have a Place in a — : it is LP agen y 
parting the Roots, which increaſe very faſt under- | 
either in the Spring or Autumn; and ſhould be planted in 
a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation. This Plant produces 
its Flowers in May; but ſeldom ripens Seeds with us: 
this may be owing to its ſpreading Roots, which exhauſt 
the Nouriſhment from the Flowers and Fruit, and might, 
perhaps, be procured, by confining the Roots to a Pot. 
The Roots thereof, if planted in a good Border, ſhould he 
every Year reduced, ſo as to keep it within Bounds ; _ 
wiſe 


Fri J. 
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—_— : | 


wiſe it will overſpeead the whole Spot, and deſtroy what- 


_ EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of er; 
| $0AXoy, a Leaf, and Cripua, Gr. Seed], ſuch 
Fane as bear their 

EQUINOCTIAL,. ZQUINOCTIAL [of | Zguus, 
eat and immoveable 


on the of their Leaves; 


equal, and Nox, Lar. Night], A 


The ial, or EquinoCtial-line, is ordinarily con- 
founded with the Equator ; but there is a Difference, the 
belng moveable, and the Equinoctial unmoveable; 
Equator drawn about the convex Surface of the 
Sphere z but the EquinoQtial, on the concave Surface of 


ſing a Semidia- 


the bis. 
a ena any ors 
meter a Point or, 
Gefen 
P 


there g a Circle on the immoveable Surface 
the Primum Mobile, by the Rotation of the Sphere 
Whenever the Sun comes to this Circle, in his Progreſs 
thro? the Ecliptic, it makes equal Day and Night all around 
the Globe; as then ariſing due Eaſt, and ſetting due Weſt, 
which he never does at any other Times of the Year. 


| The People who live under this Circle have their Days 


and Nights conſtantly equal ; and the Sun is in their Ze- 


nich at Noon, and caſts no Shadow. | 
, FQUINOXES are the times when the Sun enters into 


Equinoctial Points, which are the two Points where 
the Equator and Ecliptic interſect each other; the one be- 


ing in the firſt Point of Aries, call'd the Vernal Equinox; 


and the other in the firſt Point of Libra, called the Au- 
tumnal Ec 2 x 5 | | 

noctial Circle, 
to the Nig 


throughout the World; which is the Caſe 


of September ; the firſt of which is the Vernal, and the 


ſecond the Autumnal Equinox. 
EQUISETUM {of Egan, an Horſe, and Sets, a 
Bridle, becauſe LL. and Branches the 


Briſtles or Hair of an Horſe's Main or Tail. It is by the 


Greeks called "Ir Tepss, of *Im7®-, an Horſe, and Ovpa, * 
— and Hippoſeta, of rr. and Seta], Horſe- 


_ There are ſeveral Species of this Plant, which are found 
in England, on the Sides of Ditches, or in ſhady Woods; 
but as they are Plants which are never cultivated in Gar- 
dens, I ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 


 ERANTHEMUM. Yide Adonis. 


ERICA ["Eperx3, of *peixw, or pix, Gr. to break, 
becauſe this Plant is ſaĩd A have the Virme of breaking 
the Stone in the Bladder}, Heath. l | 

| The Chara&ers are; i EI 7 
1t is @ Shrub of low Stature: the Leaves are ſmall, and 
abide green all the Year: the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is 
naked, and for the moſt part ſhaped like 4 Pitcher: the 
Ovary, which is produced in the Bottom of the Flower, be- 
comes a roundifh Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, in 
which are contained many ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are; 25 | 
one. vulgaris glabra. C. B. Common ſmooth 


- 


— — vulgaris birſuta. C. B. Common rough- 


3- Enie tenuifolia. Ger. Fine narrow- leav'd Heath. 


4. Enica vulgaris, fore allo. C. B. Common Heath, | 


vith a white Flower. 


5. Erica Bras ti, F . | 
7. 22 1 folio coridis, hir ſuto quaterno. 


twice a Tear, vix. about the roth of March, and the 12th 


E R 


6. Ertca folits coridis, muliiſſara. J. B. Fir-leav'd 
1 many Flowers. 1 
7. ERiCa Cantabrica, fore maximo, foliis nyrti, ſub- 
tus incanis. Tourn. Hoary myrtle-leav d Heath, with a 
large Flower. 
Ibeſe Plants grow wild upon barren uncultivated Places, 
in divers Parts of England : but notwithſtanding their 
Commonneſs, yet they deſerve a Place in ſmall Quarters 
of humble flowering Shrubs, where, by the Beauty and 
lo 2 = oe Flowers, together with the Di- 
| ir Leaves, they afford a v agreeable 
Proſpect. ; 15 
Theſe are ſeldom propagated in Gardens, and ſo not 
to be had from the Nurſeries; but may be taken up, with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, from the natural Places of 
their Growth, either in Spring or Autumn, and may be 
tranſplanted into the Coke The Soil where they are 
planted ſhould not be dung'd; nor ſhould you beſtow any 
other Culture on them, than clearing them from Weeds; 
for the leſs the Ground is dug, the better theſe will thrive: 
and they commonly ſhoot their Roots near the Surface, 
which, in digging, are ſubject to be hurt, whereby the 
Plant is often deſtroyed. Theſe may alſo be propagated 
by Seeds ; but this being a tedious Method, the other is 
much preferable to it. 5 


ERICA BACCIFERA. Yide Empetrum. 
ERIGERON. vide Senecio. | 


ERUCA [is ſo called of gd, to attract, or of ere: 
dere, to gnaw out, becauſe this Plant has an hot biting Sa- 
vour], Rocket. | | 

The Fir emits » four Leaves, which in 

=_ s of four » which expand in 
form of a Croſs: the Pointal becomes a Pod, which is di- 
vided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which 
the Valves adhere on both Sides: theſe Cells are full of 


| roundiſh Seeds : to which may be added, The whole Plant 


hath a peculiar fetid Smell. 
; Species are 3 1 
1. Ervuca Hlugſtris major luten, caule aſpero. C. B. 
Greater wild Rocket, with a rough Stalk, and yellow 
2. Exuca tenuifolia perennis, flore luteo. J. B. Nar- 
row-leav'd perennial Rocket, with a yellow Flower. 
3. Exuca bellidis folio. Mor. Hp. Daiſy- leav d 


4. Exvca tanacetifolia. H. R. Par. Tanſy-leav'd 
Rocket | 


5. Erxuca major ſativa annua, flore allo ſtriato. C. B. 
Great Garden Rocket, with a white ſtriped Flower. 
6. Exuca ſativa, foliis magis diſſe#is. Hort. Edin. 
Garden Rocket, with deeply- cut Leaves. 
The four firſt Sorts are Varieties which are preſerved in 


curious Botanic Gardens; but are Plants of no great Beauty 


or Uſe: the firſt is very common upon dry Banks, and 
old Walls, in divers Parts of England. 

The fifth Sort was formerly very much cultivated in- 
S at preſent is very little 
The ſixth is a Variety of the fifth, from which it dif- 
fers in having the Leaves deeply cut or j iu 
Theſe may be all pro by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Spring on a Bed of light Earth, where they will ſoon 
come up; and, being Plants of quick Growth, will be 


large enough for Uſe in a ſhort time: for, if they are ſuf- 


fered to grow to be eaten 


large, they become too 


in Sallads. Some of the Plants may be left for Seeds, 


which they will produce in great Plenty the ſame Sum- 


ERUCAGO [fo called of Eruca, a Rocket, becauſe 
this Plant reſembles the wild Rocket], Corn-rocket. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower confiſts of four Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Croſs: the Pointal becomes a four- corner d Fruit, re- 
ſembling a creſted Club, which is, for the moſs part, . 
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vided into four Cells, in which are contained roundiſb Seeds, 
2Chich have a Beal. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

 Exvcaco' ſcgetum. Tourn. Corn-rocket. 

This Plant grows wild in the warm Parts of France 
and Spain, and is preſerved, for the ſake of Variety, in 
eden Nee Gardens. R may de propagated in like 
marmer as the Rocket; but, being a Plant of no Beauty 

er Uſe, is hardly worth cultivating. 


ERVUM [of spiro, to eat, and Bas, Gr. an Ox, 


becauſe this Herb is eaten CIOS J — bitter 
Vetch. 


The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Enpale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal, which becomes a jointed Pod, un- 


dulated on both Sides, and in a manner knotted, which is full 


of roundiſh Seeds: to which may be added, The Leaves grow 
by Pairs on a Mid-rib. 
The Species are; 


1. Ex vuu verum Camer. The true Ervum of Came- 


rarius. This is alſo called Orobus filiquis articulatis. 


And the Seeds of this are ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 
K. E Avus ſemine minore. Tourn. Small- ſeeded Er- 


* Exvun ſemine obtuſo triangulo. Tourn. Ervum 
wi 


an obtuſe triangular Seed. 
4. Exvwn Orientale alopecuroides perenne, fruftu 1 
gilimo. T. Cor. Oriental perennial Eruum, with a very 


long Fruit. 


Theſe Plants are very common in the Fields i in warmer 
Conntries ; but are preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens 


for Variety. They may be propagated in the ſame man- 


ner as Peas; require a warm Soil, and an open Situa- 
tion, otherwiſe they will not ripen their Seeds with us. 
In the hefter Countries they uſe for Food; but with 
us they are of little Uſe. 


The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant; the Roots will 
continue ſeveral Years, provided they are not tranſplanted, 
and will ſpread very far under - ground: the Shoots riſe 
three Feet high; but rarely produce Flowers in England : 
but the Plant dies to the Root every Autumn: this 1s pro- 


pagated by its Seeds, which ſhould be ſown where the 


Plants are to remain. 


ERYNGIUM, Sea-holly or Eryngo. 

— CharaZers are 3 

The Leaves are produced alternately on the Branches : 
the Flowers conſiſt ef fue Leaves, which are plac'd orbi- 
calarly, and are reflex*d' back to the Centre of the Flower : 
the Empalement afterward becomes a Fruit, compos'd of 
two Seeds, which are ſometimes foliated, and ſometimes 
plain: to which may be added, The Flowers are collected into 


. ſquamoſe Head, which is prickly. 
The Species are; 


1. Exyncium maritimum. C. B. Sea-holly or Eryngo. 

2. ERynNGiuM vulgare. C. B. Common Eryngo. 

3. ExynciuM /atifolium planum. C. B. Broad- ſeav'd 
plain Eryngo. 

4. Exvyxcivm /atifolium planum, caule ex viridi pal- 
leſcente, fore albo. C. B. Broad-leav'd plain Eryngo, with 
a greeniſh white Stalk, and a white Flower. 

5. Exyncium montanum amethyſtinum. C. B. Pur- 


ple violet-colour'd Mountain Eryngo. | 
6. Exyncium Alpinum amethyſtinum, capitulo majore 


palleſcente. Tourn. Alpine Eryngo, with a large pale-co- 
lour'd Head. 


7. ERyncivM Orientale, foliis trifidis. T. Cor. Ori- 


ental Eryngo, with trifid Leaves. 


8. Exyxcium folis gladiolatis utrinque laxe ſerratis, 
denticulis ſubulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. American Sca-holly, 
with Leaves like the Aloe, lightly ſawed, commonly called 
Rattle-ſnake-weed in America. 

9. Exyxcium planum minus. C. B. P. Leſſer plain 
Eryngo. 

10. ERyxnciuM maritimum Luſilanicum, ampliore folio. 
Inſt. R. H. Portugal Sea-holly, with a broad Leaf. 

11. EgyxciuM Alpinum ceruleum, capitulis dipſaci. 


C, B. P. Blue Aipine Eryngo, with Heads like the 
Teaſcl. 


2 Er R 

12. Exyneiun capirulis A er Sicilia. Bocce, Nur. 
Plant. Eryngo from Sicily, 2 Fleawort- heads. 

The firſt of theſe Species grows in great Plenty on the 
ſandy and gravelly Shores in divers Parts of England, the 
Roors of whi ih are candy'd, and ſent to London for Me- 
dicinal Uſe ; and is the true Erynyo. 

The fifth, ſixth, eighth, eleventh, and twelfth Sarts are 
beautiful Plants in Gardens 3 tho? at preſent they are very 


uncommon. in England ; but deſerve a Place in the moit 
curious Flower-gardens. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts have creeping Roots, which 

3 fo that when once the Plants 


ſpread far under . 
propagate ves in plenty, 
Denk 


are fixed, they wil 
cially the ſecond Sort, which will become a 
Weed; therefore is rarely admitted into Gardens. 

The third and fourth Sorts ſeldom continue „. 
ſhould be renewed by ſowing of their Seeds, which 
in plenty: and if they are ſown in Autumn ſoon after 


 areripe, the Plants will come up well the following Spring; 


but when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, it is 

a Year before the Plants come up: Net Plants are hard] 
enough to thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 

The fifth, fixth, ſeventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts are all perennial Plants, and will all of them, 

the laſt, grow in any Soil or Situation; bur the Et Perl 
be planted in a warm Border, otherwiſe the Cold of the 


Winter will deſtroy the Plants. 
Theſe may all be propagated by ſo their Seeds in 
a Border of common Earth, as was di for the for- 


mer Sorts; and may be planted where they are to remain 
at Michaelmas : the fifth is by much the moſt beautiful 
of all the Sorts, and will thrive in any Part of the Garden; 
ſo merits a Place: and ſome of the other Sorts may be. 
cultivated in large Gardens for Variety ; but are not ſo 
proper for ſmall Gardens. | 

The eighth Sort is a Native of America : the Seeds of 
this Sort have been introduced of late into the 
Gardens, where the Plants are now common : 
„ emblance to ſome 
Sorts of Aloes, or the Yucca ; but the Leaves are thinner, 
and of a pale glaucous Colour, and ſawed on their 8 
r the Fer Bin 42s. 
two i lowers in an Um- 
ae It is that this Plant will cure the 
Bite of the Rattle-ſrake, when it is immediately applied; 
and from thence the Inhabitants of Virginia have given 


it the Title of Rattle-ſnake-weed. 


This Sort is propagated by Seeds ; but as the Seeds do 


not often ripen in this Country, ſo; if they are not procured 
from abroad, the Plants cannot be had in great Plenty; 
for they do not ſend forth Off- ſets: but as the Plants 
will continue many Years, when once they are obtained, 
Geh may be caſt preſerved for they will endure the 


Cold of our common Winters in-the open Air, 


they are planted in a dry Soil, and have a warm 


When the Seeds of this Plant are obtained, if they are 
ſown in a Bed of light Earth early in the Spri — * 
will come up the ſame Summer, and be 1 enough to 
nne | ; 


 ERYSIMUM Cre of } e pdos, Gr. to draw out, 
becauſe this Plant, by means of its hot vality, has the 
Virtue of drawing any thing out of the Body in * 
lies hid], Hedge - muſtard. 
The Characters are; IE 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which expand ix 
form of a Croſs : the Pointal becomes a long lender bivatue 
Pad, which is divided into two Cells by an intermediate Par- 
tition, in which are contained many round Seeds. 
The Species are 
1. ExysI MuM vulgare. C. B. Common Hedge” 
muſtard. 


2. ERyS1MUM /atifolium majus glabrum. C. B. Great 
broad- leav d ſmooth Hedge-muſtard. 


3. ExySIMUM polyceratium vel corniculatum. c. B. 
Hedge-muſtard with many crooked Pods. 


4. ExysSiMuM anguſtifolium majus. C. B. Gadd nat- 
row-leav*d Hedge-muſtard. 


5 ExysS1MuM Sophia dictum. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Flix 
wee 


S 


r 


E 


Hedges of Fruit trees, which are train d up 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens: but as they are Plants 


einde Uſe or Beauty, they are ſeldom propagated in any and 


other Garden. | 
The firſt, ſecond, and fifth Sorts are very common 
upon dry Banks in divers Parts of Expland : but the third 
and fourth Sorts are Natives of a warmer Country. 
Theſe may all be d by ſowing their Seeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, which 1 a ſhort time, 
and will ſtand abroad, and endure the Winter's Cold very 


well; arid early in the Spring they will ſhoor up to Flower, 


and produce ripe Seeds in June or Fuly : but if they are 


ſown in the Spring, the Seeds ſeldom come up fo well; 
nor do the Plants arrive at half the Strength of choſe ſowh 
in Autumn; for, when the Heat comes on, they ſoon run 

to Flower, and thereby produce not half che Quantity 


The firſt and fifth Sorts are uſed in Medicine, but par- 
xicularly the fifth, the Seeds of which are by many People 
faid to be an extraordinary Medicine for the Stone and 


ESCHYNOMENOUS, ZASCHYNOMENOUS 


PLANTS [Afqruera, of e/9irojue, Gr. to be 


aſhamed], The Senſitive Plants; which, when one comes 
near them, or touches them, will ſhrink in, or let th:ir 
Leaves fall down. | e | 


ESCULENT PLANTS [of Eſculentus, Lat. eatable}, 
ſuoch Plants, or the Roots 


them, that may be eaten 


H 


as Beets, Carrots, JO Artichokes, Leeks, Onions, 


Parſneps, "Potatoes, - 
WW 


Are either Rows of Trees planted about a whole Gar- 
den or Plantation, or in Hedges, ſo as to incloſe Quarters 
er ſeparate Parts, of a Garden, which are trained up flat 
in a cloſe Hedge, for the Defence of tender Plants againſt 
the Violence and Injury of Wind and Weather. See 
The moſt commonly receiv d Notion of Eſpaliers are 
to 
a Lattice of Wood-work ; formed either of DIE 
or ſquare long Timbers cut but of Fir, &c. and it is of 
. this Sort of Eſpalier that I ſhall treat in this Place. 
| Efpaliers of Fruit trees are commonly planted to ſur- 
round the Quarters of a Kitchen-garden,; for which Pur- 
poſe they are of admirable Uſe and Beauty: for by la 
bounded on each Side by theſe Hedges, when they are 
handſomely managed; they have a wonderful Effe& in 
ſheltering the Kitchen-plants in the rters, and alſo 
ing them from the Sight of Perſons in the Walks; 
fo that a Kitchen-garden, well laid out in this manner, 
2 — — will be equal to the fineſt Parterre 
r Beauty. e 
The Trees chiefly planted for Eſpaliers are A 


"__ — A two former are moſtly 
uied : ſome p iers of Apples grafted Para- 
diſe· ſtocks; but, theſe being of 1 — arv not 
ſo proper for this Purpoſe; therefore I ſhould rather ad- 
viſe the having them upon Crab- ſtocks, or (if in ſmaller 
Gardens, where the Trees cannot be allowed to grow ſo 
high) upon. what the Gardeners call the Duteh Stock; 


"which will cauſe them to bear ſooner, and prevent their 


growing too luxuriant. | | 
In chuſing the Trees for an ier, endeavour, as 
nrar as poſſible, to plant the ſeveral Sorts which are nearly 
of the ſame Growth in one Line, that the Eſpalier may be 
the more regular, and of an equal Height, which greatly 
adds to their Beauty 4 for if you plant Trees which ſhoot 
very unequally in the ſame Line, it will be impoſſible to 
make the Eſpalier regular: beſides, the Diſtance the Trees 
are to be planted muſt be directed hereby; for ſome Trees, 
= thoſe of a larger Growth, ſhould be planted twenty- 
Is or thirty Feet aſunder; whereas thoſe of ſmaller 
rowth not be above ſixteen or eighteen Feet Di- 

lance fiom each other, 


Pears are gfafted upon 


pples, As the Shoots produced | 


The Width of the Walks between theſe Eſpaliers ſhould 
(in a large Garden) be fourteen or ſixteen Feet at leaſt ; 

d if they are deſigned to be carried up pretty high, the 
Diſtance ſhould be greater, that each Side may receive the 
Advantage of the Sun and Air, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, if you would have the Fruit well-taſted. And 
if your Ground is ſo ſituated, that you are at full Liberty 
which Way to make the Eſpaliers, I would adviſe the 
placing the Lines from the Eaſt a little inclining to the 
South, and toward the Weſt a little inclining to the North, 
that the Sun may ſhine between the Rows in the Morning 
and Evening when it is low; for in the Middle of the 
Day, when the Sun is advanced far above the Horizon, 
it will ſhine over the Tops of the Eſpaliers, and reach 
the Surface of the Earth about their Roots; which is a 
0 than many People are aware 


The Sorts of Apples proper for Eſpaliers are the Golden 
Pippin, Nonpareil, Rennette Griſe, Aromatic Pippin, 
Holland Pippin, French Pippin, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Pile's 
Ruſſert, with ſeveral others. The Seaſon for planting, 
and the Method of pruning and training Trees, 
you'll ſee under the Articles of Apples, and Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears proper for an Eſpalier are Summer 
_— Fruits; for ſome of rh _— ſeldom 
ſucceed well in an Efpaller. Trees, if deſigned 
for a ſtrong moiſt Soil, ſhould be upon Quince-ſtocks z 
but if for a dry Soil, upon Free-ftocks. Their Diſtance 
of Planting muſt alſo be. 

Trees, which are more unequal in Pears than Apples, and 
ſhould therefore be more carefully examined before they 


a 
at 4 greater Diſtance, The particular Sorts of Pears I 
would recommend for an Eſpalier, are the Fargonelle, 
 Blanguitte, Poire [avs Peau, Summer Boncretien, Hamden's 


"Burgamot, Poire du Prince, Autumn Bergamot, L ambrette, 


Gros Rouſſelet, Chaumontelle, Beurre du Roy, Le Marguis, 
Creſſane, with many other of leſs Note, always remem- 
bering, that thoſe Pears which are of the melting Kind, 
will do better in Eſpalier than the breaking Pears, which 
ſeldom ripen well on Eſpalier : you ſhould alſo be careful 
of the Stocks theſe are grafted: on; for if the breaking 
2e fe the Anicl 
. As to the Method of Planting; ſee cl 
— and for Pruning and Managing, ſee Pruning. 

I ſhall now give Directions for making the Eſpalier, 
to which the Trees are to be trained: but this I would 
not have done until the third Year after the Trees are 
planted ; for while they are young, it will be ſufficient to 
drive a few ſhort Stakes. into the on each Side of 
the Trees, to which the Branches ſhould be faſtened in an 
horizontal Poſition, as they are produced z which Stakes 
may be placed hearer, or at a farther Diſtance, according 

| require,” and will be ſufficient 
for the three firſt Years ; for ſhould you frame the Eſpa- 
ler the ei Your the Trans wt gee the Poles would 
rot before the Eſpalier is covered. The Method 
to make theſe Eſpaliers is with Aſh-poles, of which you 
mould have two Sorts ; one of the largeſt Size, which 
contains thirteen Poles in a Bundle, and the other Size 
thoſe of half an Hundred: the firſt or largeſt-ſize Poles 
ſhould be cut abour ſeven Feet and an halt ; theſe 
are intended for upright Stakes, and muſt be ſhar 
at the largeſt End, rat they AY with more Eaie, 
driven into the Ground ſhould be at a F 
Piſtance from each other in. à direct Line, and of an 
equal Height, about fix Feet above: ground; then you 
ſhould nail a Row of ftrait flender Poles along upon the 


Tops of the upright Stakes, which will keep them ex- 
actly even, and continue to croſs the Stakes with the 
ſmaller Poles, and the Tops which, were cut off from the 
larger ones, at about nine Inches Diſtance, Row from 
Row, from the Top to the Bottom of the Stakes. Theſe 
Rows of Poles ſhould be faſtened with Wirg, and the 
largeſt End of che Poles ſhould be nailed to 2 upright 


Ooo Stakes, 
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and the Poles are 


| the Branches of che Tree, which, ef . 


Stakes, which will ſecure the Eſpalier almoſt as long as 
the Poles will endure ; whereas, if your Faſtening is not 
ſtrong, the Poles will be jaar Bel, diſplaced with every 
ſtrong Wind. 

When your Eſpalier is thus framed, you mult faſten 
the Branches of the Trees thereto, either Sith ſmall Oſier- 
2 or ſome ſuch Bindin _— to train them in 
an horizontal Poſition, at equal Diſtances; being 
careful not to croſs any of the Branches, nor to lay them 
in too thick : the Diſtance I would allow for the Branches 
of Pears and Apples, ſhould be p ioned according 
to the Size of their Fruit; ſuch of them whoſe Fruit is 
large, as the Summer Boncretien, Monſieur Jobn, and 


Beurre du Roy Pears, and the Rennet Griſe, Holland Pip- 


n, French Pippin, and other large Apples, ſhould have 
—— fix or eight Inches Diſtance at leaſt; and to 
thoſe of leſſer Growth, four or five Inches will be ſuffi- 
cient. But for farther Directions, I ſhall refer to the Ar- 
ricles of the ſeveral Fruits; as alſo that of Pruning, 
where the Particulars will be ſufficiently explained. 
But, beſides this Sort of 


according to the Strength thereof, or the Expence the 
Owner is willing to go to: theſe, cho they appear more 
ſightly, when well fixed and painted, are not of longer 
Duration than one of the former, provided it is well made, 
ſtrong which are ſer upright; nor will 
they anſwer the Purpoſe better, cho they are vaſtly more 
expenſive; for the conſiſts in ru difpoling 


whert the Leaves are on, will intirely hid 
the Frame of the Eſpalier: therefore all Expence 
ing theſe is needleſs, rr 
cure the Branches of the Trees in a regular Order. 

Pritt · trees thus planted, n 
- preferable to thoſe trained up in any other Figure, upon 


ſeveral Accounts : as firſt, der take up ver ictle room 
in a Garden, ſo as to be hurtful to the Plants 


which 
in the Quarters; and, ſecondly, the Fruit upon eel. nu ” 


better taſted than thoſe which grow upon Dwarfs, the 
Sun and Air having freer Acceſs to 2 Part of the 


Tree; whereby the Dampneſs ariſing from the Ground is 


ſooner diſſipated; which is of ſingular Advantage to Fruit- 
trees (as hath already been ſhewn). | 


EVER-GREEN THORN. PidePyracantha. _ * 


EVERLASTING PEA. ide Lathyrus 


EUONYMUS [Euervu®-, of z, and C GVO, 
a Name, fo call'd by way of Antiphraſis, becauſe. it is 
| hurtful to Animals], The podle wee, or Prick wood. 
The Characters are; 
It has four reddiſh Lines running along the Branches, 
wwhich make them appear in ſome meaſure quadrangular : 
the Flowers, for the moſt part, conſiſt of four Leaves, 


| which are ſucceeded by quadrangular Fruit, IT our 
red Seeds in each. 


The Species are; 


1. EvoxyMvs vulgaris, granis rubentius c. B. The 
common Spindle- tree. 


2. EvonyMvs latifolins. C. B. Broad-leav'd Spindle- 
tree, 
3. Evoxymvs Virginianus, pyracantbe foliis, ſemper- 
virens, capfula verrucarum inſtar aſperata rubente. Pluk. 
Phyt. 115. f. 5. Virginian Ever-green Spindle-tree, with 
warted red Seed-veſſels. | 
The firſt of the Species is very common in Hedges in 
divers Parts of England; where it ſeldom riſes to any 
conſiderable Stature: but, if planted amongſt other Trees 
in Wilderneſs-quarters, may be trained up ſo as to become 
a large handſome Tree; and in the Autumn-ſeaſon, when 
the Fruit is ripe, makes a very handſome Appearance. 
The Wood of this Tree is uſed by the Inftrument-makers, 
for Toothing of Organs and Virginal-keys, Tooth-pickers, 
Spindles, and to make Skewers, &c. The broad-leay*d 
Sort, tho* very common in molt Parts of Europe, yet is 


'or four Years time. 


| live in the Air, and thrive 
Efpalier made with Aſh-poles, 
| chere is another Sort chat is by many People preferred ; 
which is framed with ſquare Timbers cut to any Size, 


agrimon 
yellow radiated Flower. 


| orecumiin, 
origani folio, flare Iuteo, Houſt. Trailing American ; 2 
Origany-leat,, and 


rarely to be found in land, :except in curious Cat. 
ations of Trees and Sheabe. Theſe emo Planes are ver 
either 


hardy, in reſpect to Cold, and IIS She 
by ſowing the Seeds, or laying 4 
is ſeldom prattieg. 
Year 
make 


the firſt, being a tedious +> hey 
for the Seeds remain in the Ground until the ſecond 
before the Plants come up; and afterwards but 
little Progreſs during the three or four firſt Years ; wheres 
thoſe raiſed by Layers will make handſome Trees in three 


The third Sort is a Native of America 3. and has, but 
of late Years, been much in che Nette 
rr 
of ſix or eight Feet; produces Fruit in 
which ripens late in the Autumn, and will comes ps 


the Shrubs be great Fart of Wines a which time, 

the Plants n 
green Leaves, they a fine A 

planted in a ſhe Situation, it will 

very well. This is chiefly 


If this Shrub 1s 
pagated by Layers, becauſe the Seeds ie in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants appear. 


EU PATORIOPHALACRON, Naked head! 


The = Cher: Gers are; 


Nee 
radiated Flowers, wboſe Florets are Hermapbrodite, and 
ihe Ha Fane re Fake, ut is her Spec the Bowe 
are pr in 4 are for the moſt Hern 
pbrodite: the Ovaries have naked Heads, ans oa 
on 4 woolly Placenta: all theſe Parts are contained in « 


Flower-cup, which is divided into many Parts ts the Pla 
centa. | 


The Species are; 

1. EuPATORIOPHALACRON FOR ns . fol 
Ire albe diſcoide. Vail. Nakced-headed Hemp-agn- 
mony, with a Female-balfigncleal, and a. white om 


2. For a ros rornal ae — arveks folie. Vail. 
1 r with a Warmn, 


3. EvrATORIOPHALACRON foliis anguſtis ravine did 


tatis, fore radiato. Vaill. re, Hemp- agrimony, 
with narrow indented Leaves, a radiated Flower. 


4. EuPATORIOPHALACRON folio trinervi  fubrotunde, 
fore minore Iuteo radiate. Vaill, Naked-headed 
y, with a roundiſh trinervated Leaf, and a 


5. EuPATORIOPHALACRON folio w  fubrotunds, 
flore majore lutes radiato. Vaill. Hemp- 
agrimony, with a toundiſh trinervated Leaf, and 2 larger 

yellow radiated Flower. 


6. EUPATORIOPHALACRON perfice folio trinervi, fore 
8 * lutes diſcoide. Vaill. . Naked-headed Hemp- agri- 


mony, with a trinervated Peach · leaf, and the leaſt uu 
diſcous Flower. 

7. EUPATORIOPHALACRON ſcrophularie fola n | 
Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, | with a rrinet- 
vated Figwort-leaf. 

8. EUPATORIOPHALACRON ſcrophulariee- fol trinersi, 
caule alato. Vaill. Naked-headed Hem with 
a trinervated Figwort-leaf, and a winged Stalk. 

9. EuPATORIOPHALACRON Americanum 


headed Hemp-agrimony, with an 
yellow Flower. 


All theſe Plants, being annual, muſt be hn a7 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and ted afterward to a 


other, in order to bring them ; otherwiſe they 
vill ar cheir Saas, in this Commne for apt 
them are Natives of the warmer Parts of Americs ; there- 
fore they muſt be treated after the manner of 

ng them forward on Hot-beds until June: about 
the Maidle of which Month, they may be tran 
into Beds or Borders of rich Earth ; — are 
duly watered in dry Weather, they will produce thes 


Flowers in July; and their Seeds will ripen in * 


F ELI dne 


Ferrer CRY Bd Bi r e r ie 


— 


E U 


There is no Beauty in theſe Plants ; therefore 
EUPATORIUM [Euzeropor, of King Expator, 
who firſt brought this Plant into Uſe ; or of rh, 
of Frag, Gr. the Liver, becauſe this Plant is good for 
It bath a perennial. fibroſe. 3. Leaves are 
epic apo the Saks: the Cup of the Flows i lon . 
per, and ſcaly: the Flawers are collected into an Umbel upon 
— e 


1. Evparoron cenmabinum. C. B. Common Hemp- 
H. L. Canads Hemp-agrimony, wi le-leaves, 
3. EvvaTorrun' Neve „ wriice folits, floribus 
——ů— maculato 'caule. H. L. New-England 


4. Eura ronfent folio oblengo rugoſo, caule purpura- 
Ca, Hemp-agrimony, with a long 


ſeente. Tourn. 
rough Leaf, and purpliſh 


Stalk. 


Buntes fois villofts, 
Hemp-agrimony, 


8. Eura rontum ſcandens, foliis ſubrutundi: leis, 
bur ſdicatis albis. W Ks f a 
EE In 
1 teucrii folio, fore niveo. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien.. American Hemp-agrimony, 
with a Tree-germander-leaf, and a white Flower. 

10. EuPaTORrUN anum, ſalvie fuliis longiſſimis 


mmatis, per foliatum. I Almag.  Virgizi — 


1 . 


cer — — odry & corneſs, fo re 
* $ _— . | . a _ 
Betony-leaf, and a blue Flower... d n 
12. EvpATORIUM Americanum — falis) 
foridus albicantibus. Houft. Trec-like American Hemp- 


folio ſubrotunds 


River-ſides in moſt Parts of England ; 
Species of this Genus which is a Native in Europe: 
America abounds with a vaſt Number of Species, 
of which are ann 
curious Botanic 
Preſent uſed in Medicine. 5 87 
Theſe Plants are moſt of them hardy enough to endure 
ts — our N in the open Air, provided they 
Red in a dry Soil; and may. be propagated by part- 
ing their Roots in March or Ober: but if you do this 
pia ne Spring, you muſt obſerve to water and ſhade the 
lants until they have taken Root, if the Weather ſhould 
w dry; and thoſe that are tranſplanted in Autumn, 
ould be protected from ſevere Froſts in Winter; which 
would be apt to deſtroy them before they have got faſt 
routing in the Ground. | (4 


= 


8 


the ſame Name; r 


jointed Euphorbia, with ſpreading 


F 
: 

2 
T tn) 


be propagated by ſowing their 
which ſhould be done early in the -<Z way Jon 2 
light Earth, obſerving to water them in dry Wea- 


FLREY, 
; 1 
4 


produce Flowers : 
lants are not too thick in the Sced-bed, 
y be permitted to remain there till after their 


1 
: 


4 


are Natives of the warm Parts of America; fo will not 


live abroad in land 


TH 


Ends 
they are in Flower; 
Stove, it will i 
Te: — 
— be a . | i 


i 


55 
N 


f 
: 
F 
f 
1 
15 


| Leaf, and is 
divided at the Brim into four or five Parts : the Flower 
has, for the moſt part, four thick truncated Petals, which 

are deeply indented : in the Centre of the Flower of 5; 
the Pointal, wvbich is attended by many Stamina: the Poin- 
tal afterward changes to 4 roundiſh Fruit having three 
Cells, each containing one roundifþ Seed. | 
This Genus of Plants has been titled Euphorbium, 


'-—-, which is the Name of the Gum uſed in Medicine; but as 
. Pliny has given the Plant the Title of Euphorbia, to di- 


ſtinguiſh' it from the Drug, Dr. Linn.eus has adopted 


of Spurge; from the Agreement there is in the 
Characters of thoſe two Genera. We have no good 
Engliſþ Name for this Genus; that of the Burning Thorny- 
plant having been uſed by Parkinſon, I have placed here: 
but as the Latin Name is now more commonly uſed by 
the Gardeners, I ſhall continue it. 0 | 
The Species are; 5 | 

1. EurnonzIA aculeata triangularis ſubnuda articulata, 
ramis patentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Prickly triangular 
| Branches, commonly 
called the true Eupborbium of the Antients. 5 

2. EvenorBla aculeata quadrangularis nuda. Lin. 

Hort. Cliff. Naked quadrangular prickly Euphorbia, 
commonly called the Canary Euphorbium. 

3. EuynonBia aculeata nude triengularis erticula:a, 
ramis ereftis. Thorny jointed triangular Zuphorbia, 
with upright naked Branches. 


4. Eu- 
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4. Eurnok BTA aculeata nuda multangularis, aculeis ge- 
minatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Thorny Euphorbia, with 
many Angles, and the Spines growing by Pairs, com- 
monly called the torch-ſhap'd Eupborbium. 

5. EuenokBla aculedta * angulis oblique ru- 
berculatis. Lin. Hort. Cli 1 Eu- 
phorbia, with Angles oblique to * 
called the oleander · leav d Eupborbium. * 

6. Eur HO BIA aculeata nuda, ſeptem- fs, ins 
ſolitariis ſubulatis floriferis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
thorny Euphorbia, with long fingle Spines, producing 
Flowers at their Extremiities. 

7. EurnorBra inermit tea tuberculis imbricatis, fo- 


liolo lineari tnſtruftis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Euphorbia wich- 


out Thorns, and cloſely covered with Tubercles lying over 


each other, and narrow Leaves, commonly called Meduſa's 


Head. 
8. Euynonsia bumilis, ramis plurimis ſquamoſis, flo- 
ribus ſeſſuibus. Dwarf Euphorbia, with many ſcaly 
Branches, and the Flowers growing without Footſtalks, | 
commonly called — Head, 
9. EurnoRBIA bumilis, ramis patulis tuberculatis. 
Dwarf Euphorbia, with ſpreading Branches covered with 


| Rnobs. 


10. EuenorBIA eres nada ofFangularis, ſpinis gemi- 


armed with ſmall crooked 
bs honing oe | s having no Footſtalks. 


11. Poren inermis fruticoſs ſubruda filiformis 


* aluncis, floribus ſeſſilibus. Naked upright Euphor- 


under the principal Umbel, and each of the ſeparate Um 
bels having two'oval Leaves. 

21. KurhonhrA inermis, folfis tools oppoſitis fervati | 
uniformibus, ramis alternis, caule ereffo. Lin. Hort. _ 
Smooth with oval ſawed Leaves 


— the . groving alternate, an vprigh 
22. n mms eilt denticulatic eoulini lan- 


ceolatis, umbellularum cordatis. Lin. Hort. Gif. Smooth 
= = with indented Leaves, thoſe-upon the Stalks be- 
— 


pear-ſhaped ; but thoſe" under the Flowers ave ben. 


23. Eurnon nA fnermis e foliis * * 
neari-lanceolatis incatvis, umbeliularum ovatis. | 
Eaftern Spu ſpear-ſhaped whitiſh Leaves 
and thoſe under the Flowers are oval. 


24. EurnongIA ihermis, folits canfertis linearibus, un- 
bella indie. — * EO folioli 


— — 
Flor. Lugd. Smooth 


five, and thoſe of the other three 
- 26, Eurnenzix fwcrmis, foltis ſetacer-linearibus 


treffa, ramis patulis determinate confertis. Lin. Hort Cliff fran 


Sh ſmooth Euphorbia, with Branches 
nh Ctr om ales hs To 


' 12. Evpuonnrs inewis iſe nude fillformis volu- 
bilis, cicatricibus M,. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby naked 
borbia, wich 
Indian 

2 5 N py S Fate 
flaccida, foliis alternis. Lx. Hort. 


ler ar 


Bupborbia, with taper flaccid Branches, — rw ary ney 


upward beſet with Leaves alternately, commonly called 


PHORBIA inermis, foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis, um- 
bella univerſali quadrifida at ulterioribus dichoto- 
mis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. Smooth Euphorbia, with Leaves 
2 laced oppoſite, and the Flowers growing in a four- leav d 

m 


bel, and 8 dividing into two, 


com monly called the Great Garden-ſpurge, or — 
major; and by ſome, Eſula major, i. e. Greater 8 

15. EurhOR BIA inermis, foliis confertis ſuperioribus 2 
Nexis, latioribus lanceolatis, umbella uni ver ſali trifida, par- 
tialibus bifidis. Lin. Hert. Cliff. The fat ny Ln 
Spurge, vulgo. 


16. EurhoRBIA inermis fruticoſa, foliis Ianceolatis Ry 


tegerrimis, floribus ſolitarits terminatricibus, involucris tri- 
pbyllis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth ſhrubby Spurge, with 
whole ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing ſingle 
in a three-leav*'d Empalement at the End of the Branches; 
commonly called Tree-ſpurge of Raguſa. 

17. Eurnor BIA inermis, foliis lanceolatis, umbella ry 
ver ſali multifida, partialibus dichotomis, involucris ſemibi- 
dis perfoliatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth Euphorbia, 
with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and the Cover of the greater 
 Umbel being multifid, and the ſmall Umbels having a 
bifid Cover ſurrounding the Stalks, commonly called 
the Wood-ſpurge. 

18. Eurhok BIA inermis, foliis lanceolatis, umbella uni- 
< verſali multifida polyphylla, partialibus trifidis, triphyllis pro- 
Friis bifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby marſh Spurge, 
by ſome called Eſula major. 

19. EveHoRBIA inermis, foliis lanceolatis, involucro 
uni der ſali quinguefido lanceolato, partiali tetraphyllo ſub- 
rotundo, proprits aipbyllis. Flor. Led. This is commonly 

ed the willow-leav*d Eaſtern Spurge, with a purple 
Stalk, and a large Flower. 

20. EvurnoRBIA inermis fruticoſa ſeminuda erefta, um- 
bella univerſali pentaphylla oblonga, partialibus diphyllis 
ſubovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth ſhrubby Spurge, with 
upright hali-naked Stalks, and five oblong Leaves placed 


>. rd Beauty: 


— —ů ů— warn thr 

Structure of the Planta, more than for their 
theſe have been brought into Europe by the Dutch, 
and by them have been communicated to of the cu- 
rious Gardens in Eurepe. The five firſt, and the eleventh 
and twelfth Sorts are much tenderer than the others: thele 


cannot be preſerved thro? — — unlek 


they are placed in a Stove ; nor ſhould they be expoled 


abroad in Sunimer; for they ate very ſubject to rot with 
much Moiſture : therefore 32 is mocks the beſt Method. 
let theſe Plants remain in the Houſe all the Summer, 
open the Doors of the Stove every Day in good Weather, 
to allow them as much free Air — with this 
and appear green; 
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ſome of thoſe whoſe Branches are large, and very ſucu- 


lent, may he three Weeks or more before they are 
that their Wounds may be healed and hardened, other- 


wiſe they will rot: when the Curing ar phagin Wip 
ſhould be each into a ſmall halfpeny Pot, 


Moiſture paſs off eaſily: then plunge the Pots into a m- 
derate Hot- bed; and if the Weather is very hot, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be ſhaded in the Mäddl 


of the Day; and the Cuttings ſhould be gently, warered 


twice a Week: in about ſux Weeks the Cuttings will have 
put out Roots; ſo, if the Bed is not very warm, the Plants 
may continue there, provided they have free Air admitted 
to them every Day, otherwiſe it will be better to emoſe 
them into the Stove, where they may be hardened befure 
the Winter; for it they are too much drawn in Summer 
they are very apt to decay in Winter, unleſs they are ver 
carefully managed: during the Summer-ſcaſon theſe Plans 
ſhould be gently watered three or four times a Week, 8c. 
cording to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; but in Winter u 


K 4 


e ha eg Weak ad 


de given more ſparingly at that Seaſon, eſpecially 
r * er e Skin Sort will require more 
Warmth in the Winter than àny of the other, as alſo leſs 
Water in Winter: this, If well managed, will grow ſeven 
or cight Feet high, and end out a great Number of 
Branches, Which are commonly twiſted, and grow oy 

| irregularly * theſe are armed on their Edges ir ln 


- 


„ lo? ; 


believe it 


SY or ee. I. 


- 


? this Sort is much hardier than 


niſhed with broad Leaves on their Upper- part, - 
nerally fall away in the Spring, and freſh Leaves are put out 


toward Autumn: this produces Flowers at the Extremity 
The ſixth Sort is at preſent the moſt rare in England: 
the Plants of this Sort, which have been procured from 
Holland, have been moſt of them deſtroyed by placing 


SAS SEERE TO CARS CESSES RSS TH0 


1 0d them in Stoves, Where, by the Heat, they have in one 
ſugeu- Day turned black, and rotted immediately after : this Sort 
vw will live in a dry airy Glaſs-caſe, with Ficoides, and other 
ocher- fucculent Plants, where they may have free Air in mild 
|. hey Weather, and be protected from Froſt : in Summer the 
* Plants of this Sort ma be expoſed in the open Air, in 2 
_- warmSituation: with this Treatment, the Plants will thrive 
let dhe much better than when they are more tenderly nurſed: 
4 m- this will grow three ot four Feet high, and put out many 

the kteral Branches: theſe have ſeven Angles, and are ſtrong) 


armed with long black Spines, which produce the Flowers 
8 Extremity ;; the whole Plane has a very fin- 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are alſo 
Pretty hardy; ſo will live in a good Glaſs-cale in Winter 
without Fire, provided the Froſt is kept intirely out; and 


as theſe are very ſucculent Plants, they ſhould not have 
too much Wet; therefore, if the Summer ſhould prove 


under ſome Shelter, where they may enjoy the free Air, 
but may be ſcreened from the Rain; otherwiſe, by 434 
ctiving too much Wet, they will rot. - 222 


and like the fourth; but is not half fo : 
will lateral Branches, which grow RTE 


Summer they may be placed abroad in a warm Situation; W 


E U 


The ſeventh Sort will 


require to be ſupported, otherwiſe 
che Weight of the Branches will draw them upon the Pots; 
and, by training of the Stems up to Stakes, they will grow 


four or five Feet high; and a great Number of Side- 


branches will be produced, which are generally contorted, 
and appear like a Number of Snakes, iſſuing n 
which gave occaſion to the Name of Medaſa*s Head. 


out of an Head; 


© The eighth Sort is a very humble Plant, ſeldom riſing 
above fix Inches high; and ſends out a great Number of 

at Branches, which ſpread over the Surface of the 
Pots, and are often ſo far extended as to hang down on 
the Side of the Pots: theſe Branches greatly reſemble thoſe 


, - 


of of the ſeverith Sort, but are much ſmaller ; and the Plant 


never riſes in Height; ſo that it is undoubtedly different 
tho” ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed them the ſame. 


P- _ The ninth Sort is alſo a very low Plant; the Branches 


of this alſo trail upon the Surface of the Pots like the 


| 5, or but the Branches of that is ſcaly, and of this are 
full-of 


ncesz in which, as alſo in not forming ſo 
urge and cloſe an Head, it differs from that. 
* The tenth Sort is a ſlender Plant, having many Angles 
| r: the Angles ate not 
deep, and the Spines on their Edges are ſmall : this makes 
an upright Stem: the Flowers are produced on the 
Edges of the Angles, toward” the Upper part of the 
The eleventh Sort will grow to the Height of ſixteen or 
eighteen Feet, having a ſtrong Stem; and produces a 
ru Neath of taper Branches, which grow very dif- 
ed toward the Upper-part of their Stems : theſe Shoots | 
are garniſhed with Ell Leaves toward their ity, 
which ſoon fall off. I do not remember to have ever ſeen 


t, any Flowers on this Plant. 


_ The twelfth Sort produces, many lender taper Shoots, 
which twiſt round ec N neighbouring Plant ; 
thetefore this* muſt be ſupported with a Stick, otherwiſe 
the Branches will fall to the Ground, and twiſt themſelves 
round whatever Support is near them: this will grow ſeven 
or eght Feet high; but 1 do not remember to have ſeen 
Ower . R | | 

Ede thirteenth Sort has long dender Branches, which 
muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will trail upon the 
Ground. theſe Branches are garniſhed with oblong Leaves 
bpward, * which are produced alternately z bur all the 
lower Part of the Branches 55 fn Lon hrs : 
heltered from the Froft.in the Winter; but may | 
n a Green-houſe with other hardy Exotic Plants, and ſet 
abroad in Summer. 8 

All the other Sorts have been ranged under the Genus 
of Tithymalus, or Spurge, by former Botaniſts; ſome of 
bium to conſiſt in its having naked Branches; and others 
have diſtinguiſhed them by the outward Appearance of 
the Plants: theſe have ranged the oleander- leav d under 
the Title of Eupborbium; tho they made the Difference to 
be in its having no Leaves: indeed, all the Eupborbia have 
Leaves, when they are cloſely obſerved, tho* many of them 
are ſmall, and ſoon fall off; therefore, as there is no eſſen- 
tial Difference, they ſhould be joined under one Genus. 
_ The ſixteenth and twenty-third Sorts will require to be 
protected from ſevere Froſt; but they will endure. the cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, if they are planted 
in a dry Soil, and a ſheltered Situation: theſe ſeldom pro- 
duce good Seeds in England; but they may be eaſily = 


y pagated by Cuttings in the Spring: theſe produce 
"lo 


wers in April; at which time they make a pretty Va- 
twenty-third Sort, whoſe Flawers are 


brot 2 Weſt- 
Indies; where, as alſo in the Eaft- Indies, they are great 
an 


on 


very moiſt, it will be very propet to place theſe Plants land 


CS 


no great Beauty. 
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| Sort gre plentifully 
in divers Parts of KS in the 
Tear, it makes a good 


1 A 


The other Sorts are hardy enough to live in the epen 
Air; and moſt of them, having creeping Roots, increaſe ſo 
faſt as to become very troubleſome Weeds; fo that they 
are rarely admitted any-where but in Phyſic- gardens. 

The 3 13 a biennial Plant, * _ 
itſelf in Plenty, if ors ve to ſcatter ; thi 
will grow three Feet hi 
Leaves ate large, and | 
uſed in Medicine, under the Title of Caiaputia minor. 

The fifteenth Sort has trailing Branches, which lie upon 
the Ground, and ſpread about eight or ten Inches each 
Way from the Stem: theſe are cloſely beſet with glaucous 
Leaves, which have a ſingular Appearance; fo it is often 
allowed to have a Place in Gardens for the ſake of Va- 
riety : it vos hardy Plant ; but ſhould be planted ina dry 
gravelly Soil, where the Seeds will ſcatter, and the Plants 


came up without any Care: theſe Plants ſeldom continue 
above two Tears; but as the young Plants will ſupply 


their room, there will require no T 
The ſeventeenth 


ing before any of the Leaves are out 


to the Vanety. 
en Set is only 


preſerved in Phyſic-gar- 


dens, as it has been formerly uſed in Medicine, under the | 


itle of Eſula major 
ollege Dil] — 
The twenty fourth Sort was alſo uſed in Medicine by 


mitted to have a Place in Gardens z and whenever it is, d 
the Plants ſhould be confined in Pots to keep them within 


There are many other Sorts of Spurge than are here 
enumerated; but as many of them are Weeds in the Gar- 


dens, and Arable Fields, and the othersarePlants of no Beauty 
or Uſe, therefore I have omitted them, as few People 


chuſe to plant them in Gardens. 


EXCORTICATION [Excorticatio, Lat. ]. a Pulling or 


Exorics [Evotice, Lat.]. Exotic Plants are ſuch as Sor 


are Natives of Foreign-Countrics. 


WW | 
Fe [of pzy<r, Gr. to eat; becauſe the Seed of 
it is very much eaten], The Bean. Ds 
The Charafters are; 3 
Tt hath a papilionaceous Flower, which is nn 


i long Pod, which is fd with large flat kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds : the Stalks are firm 41 belle: 2 gro 
by Pairs, and are faſtened to a Mid- rib. 


The Species are; 
1. FAA major recent iarum. Lab. Icon. The com- 


mon Garden: bean. 


2. Fa minor, ſeu Equina. C. B. The Horſe - bean. 
There are a great Variety of the Garden beans, now 
cultivated in the Kitchen - gardens in England, which differ 


in Size and Shape; ſome of them producing their Pods 


much earlier than others; for which they are greatly 
eſteemed by the Gardeners ; but as all theſe Sorts are only 
ſeminal Variations, and are very ſubject to degenerate, 
therefore new Seeds ſhould be annually procured from 
abroad, where Perſons are deſirous to E them early. 
I ſhall here down the Sorts which are uſually culti- 
_ ing to the Seaſon of their ripening for the 


ich an upright Stem : the 
te: it is ſornetimes 1 


rouble to propagare the 
in the Woods, 


hed inWildernefs-quartcts under Trees, where they pr 
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be planted; in which Places may with more Cc 
veniency be covered in ſevere Froſt ; and to theſe Hedge 
the Beans may be cloſely faſtened, as they advance 
Growth; which, if practiſed againſt the Walls where good 
Fruit-trees are planted, will greatly prejudice the 

by overſhadowing them; and the Groth of theſe 
will draw off the Nouriſhment from the Roots of the 
Trees; whereby they will be greatly weakened. _ 
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more equally than in the common 


5. 


there is no Danger of the 
ſerve the Beans from Injury; and they 


F A 


Acre of Land; and by the Sun and Air being! admitted fer 
berween the Rows, N ont mane 


according 


d<tween the Rows with a Hotſe-plough, it will deſtroy all 


on the Ground 


they are ſtacked tolerably dry, 


y the New Fiſbandry, the Produce has exceeded, the 
Old by more than ten Buſhels on an Acre; and if the 
Beans Which are cultivated in the common Method are 
obſerved, it will be found, that more than half their Stetris 


| have no Rems on them ; for, by ſtanding cloſe, they are 


drawn up very tall; ſo the Tops of the Stalks only 


_ Produce, and all the lower Part is k- 


the New Method, they bear almoſt to the Ground; and 


: 


as the Joints of the Stems are ſhorter, fo the Beans grow airy 


doſer together on the Stalks. 
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FARA EGYPTIA. Pile Arum Xgyptiacum.— . 2408p? 
Fax. ThisPlant was ſo named by Dr. S 


FABAGO, Bean-caper [is fo call'd of Faba, Lat. a 
Bean, . its Leaves 8 2 of Beans; and 
Ca Capparis, the Fruit of this Plant being like 

er 
The Leaves are produced by Pairs upon the ſame Foot- 
Fall, which Footftalks grow oppoſite at the Joints of the 


. Stalks : the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves: the 


Flowers alſo conſiſt of five Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Roſe, and have many Stamina or Threads, that ſurround 
the Style in the Centre of the Cup; whith Style becomes a 
cylindrical Fruit, and is, for the moſt part, frve-cornered, 
divided into froe Cells, by intermediate Barton, each of 
which contains many flat Seeds. | 4 
The Species are; _— | 

1. Fapaco Belgarum, foe peplus Parifienſium. Lugd. 
Bean-caper, vulgo. 7 
2. Fapaco Africans arboreſcens, flore ſulpbureo, fruftu 
rotundo. Com. Rar. African Tree Bean-caper, with a 
ſulpaur-colour'd Flower, and a round Fruit. 


3. Fapaco Africana fruteſcens, folio latiori, fruftu 
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and afterwards may be treate 
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nefort, in Honour to Dr. Fagon, who was Superintendant 
of the Royal Garden at Paris. i 
The Characters are; ä 232 
The Flower conſiſts of manyLeaves, which are placed u- 
bicularly, and 15 in form of a Roſe: out of wheſt 
Centre riſes the Pointal, which after ward becomes & hs 
nelled round-pointed Fruit, confiſting of many Cells, a 
compoſed of many Huſts, each containing one rountifþ S 
The Species are — 


| 
1. Faconta Cretica ſpinoſa. Towrn. Thorny Tefal 
2. Faconla Hiſpanica non ſpinoſa. Tourn,” Spariß 
Fagonia withput Thorns. 5 e 
The firſt Sort is a Native of the Iſland of Candia: tas 
has been deſcribed by ſome Botaniſts under the Title df 
Trifolium ſpinoſum Creticum, which occaſioned my giving 
it the Exgli Name of Thorny Trefoil of Crete z to 
there is no other Affinity between this and the Trefeil, 
than that of this having three Leaves or Lobes, on the 
ſame Footſtalk. Pp? 9 
This is a low Plant, which ſpreads its Branches cloſe © 
the Ground, which are extended to a conſiderable Dillance- 
The Flowers are of a purple Colour 3 and in their Form 
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the Bean-caper > theſe are prof 
the Branches ſingly : after the 
is paſt, chere is a. pointed five-cornered 


11 
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it 


— Span; but if che Soeds are ſomm in Aurumn, 


Jr ihe 


FIA 


1. Favs. Ded. The Becke 1 

2. 2 n 
2 Fagus foliis a allo * 1 5 1 of 
Cort eng epat 


 aceidental), though the Planters would diſtinguiſh'tws ot 


three Sorts, one of which they call the Mountain Beach 
and, as they fay, affords + ck whiter — chan 


S 
have yet AS ENT 


ry; and, if deſigned 


be ted in 2 
for Tiniber- ecs; at three Feet Diſtariee, Row from Row, 
and eighteen Weben fl ua Roms, 2. 2 
Bur if they are deftzbed for Hellges (ro which the Tree 
n Row, and dor 
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 FAGUS fs fo call'd of gz: Gr: to est, becauſe its 
triangular Nuts are edible, and afford good Nutriment: 
It is called in Greek, oer, of dum, of ofuc, Gr. ſharp, 


its Fruit is acuminated], The Beach - tre. 
1 reſemb Ming boſe of the H. 
eaves ſomew embling t the Harn- 
beam : the Male — grow er in a round Bunch, 
and are produced at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the 
ſame Tree: theFruit confiſts of ro or three triangular Nuts, 
= are incloſed in 's rough 'hairy Rind, divided into 
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them again. The Shade of this Free is very injurious to 
moſt Sorts of Plants which grow near it; but is generally 
lieved to be very ſalubrious to human Bodies. 

Tube Timber is of great Uſe to Turners ſor making 
Trenchers, Diſhes, Trays, Buckets; and likewiſe to the 
Joiner for Stools, Bed- Coffers, &c. The Maſt 
is good to fat Swine and Deer ; it alſo affords a ſweet 
Oil, and hath in ſome Families ſupported Men with Bread. 

This Tree delights. in a chalky or ſtony Ground, where 
it Foy grows very faſt; and the Bark of the Tres, 
in fuch Land, is clear and ſmooth ; and altho the Tim- 
ber is not ſo valuable, as that of many other Trees, yer 
as it will thrive on ſuch Soils, and in ſuch Sicvarions, 


where few better Trees will grow, the Plantmg of them 


ſhould be encouraged ; eſpecially as the Trees afford an 
agreeable Shade; ad the Leaves make a fine Appearance 
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The Black-thotn is not accounted ſo good for Fences 


the 


as the White-thorn ; becauſe it is 
Ground, and is not certain as to 
if the . but then, on the 
other hand, the Buſhes are by 
alſo more laſting than the White-thorn, or any other, for 
dead Hedges, or-to mend Gaps : nor are they ſubject to 
E Srnies Gem they will go: 
the better W 3 yet grow 
4 1 
' The Holly will make an excellent Fence, and is prefer- 


able to all the reſt i but it is difficult to be made to grow 


at the firſt, and is a flow Grower; but when once it does 
grow, it makes amends by its Height, Swength, and 
Thickneſs. _- 

I is raiſed of Sets of Berries, as the White-thorn is, and 
will lie as long in the Ground before it comes up. It de- 
lights moſt in ſtrong Grounds ; but will grow upon the 
drieſt Gravel, - amongſt Rocks and Stones. 8 

The Berries lie till the fecond Spring before they come 
: therefore they ſhould be 3 
_ It will be beſt to 


ſow them in the Place where you 
and-they ſhould vader peel awry 


up, and afterwards. 
French Furs will alſo. do wall 
3 


draw away all the Heart of the 
——B M ag Yo 
tering of the Berries, Which will fill the Ground 

wich young Plants ; NBR 


22 of whatever grows near them: therefore this 


of Fence in ſeldom plapted, where an Hedge of Whites 
thorn can be had. 

Elder planted on a Bank, the Side of iS þ det 

ith a River or Stream, will make an ec: 


== 


* FENEL-FLOWER. Vide Nigella. 


FERRUM EQUINUM [b call'd, becauſe the Huſk 
and Seed are fo W 
Horſeſhoe-vetch. 

The CharaSters are 3 

1 bath © pale Flite, which is ſuceetded by « 
flat Pod, diftinguiſhed into Joints reſembling an Half-maon, 
7 an Hr ſeſhe, cu —_— 


pecies are 4, 
no Bk — C. B. Horſe- 


2. FrxzxuM EqQuinuM filigua multiplici. C.B. Horle- 
ſhoe 2 with many Pods. * 1 

3. Fexzxum Equino0M Germanicum, in ſummi- 
late. C. B. Common Horleſhoe- vetch, * 


to run more into. the | 


Growing z Eſpecially  : 
the better, and. are. 


| flats 
typ tos 


ad never ſufff = 


"0? Broad-leav'd ſhining 


F E 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens ; but it is rare that 
AYE Hend 
no ; 
= 
Pa Em 
main; for 
ſtance they F 
from each ſpread upon the Ground, and 
will cover ar Ss heſe produce their Flowers in 
kg and Pabel dei: Seeds in Jug and September. 


FERULA ſtakes its" Name of Nes Lat. becauls 
the Stalks of this Plant are made uſe of in ſupporting the 
Branches of Trees; or of Feriends, becauſe, in old Time, 
Sticks or Staves were made of them, with which School- 
F er * 

The Characters are; * 
: the Stalks are 


IL bath a ſucculent milky R 
Ey, and filled with Pith : the Flowers « many | 
e F 


2. FrnuLA ae Lab. o Broad-leav' rea 
giant. 
3. Fav Ting rigen leis bean- na, H. K. 


4. FzxULA 2 Ab 3 74 0 l H. I. Nar- 
row-leav'd Fenel- giant from Tangier. | 
5. Fzruba tenuore folio. Narrow. lead Fenel- Giant. 
5 Ace — folio & facie «ef 

88 : 


rh, Foc ry 
no gy oye, I ſhall paſs them over in this | 
| "The fiſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Eu- 
1 5 this, n will grow to 

Height of ten or rmelve Feer, and more, and divides 
into man Bunches; therefore ſhould have a great deal of 
if it be planted too near to other Plants, i 


bn, Tha the People of Sil uſe the Pich 
ef ths Phot te Tine oh Bt a Ft Ani ths 


FL Sa on eventh 
is thought to be 

| This Plants tro ol vary tundy; except the Erh and 
ſeventh Sorts ; which, being Natives of a warm Country, 


will require to be houſed in Winter. They are all propa- 


8 g their Seeds, which ſhould be done ſoon 
after they are ut if they are kept until Spring, they | 
ſeldom gro e following Spring : they muſt be 
omg oy 2 hog 
Seeds are They delight in a light 
moiſt Soil, d at leaſt two Feet and an 
half aſund ery far. The Roots will 


1 


. 


ier ges, fince they are of 
. no require much room. 

"Phe fits an ſeventh Sorts ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
| tie Seeds are ripe; in a Pot of good Earth; which ſhould 
bs placed under an Hot-bed- 

ſcaſon, to preſerve. it from the Froſts: and when the 
Plants are Nr N they e ee 
lanted each into a ſeparate expoſed in 
Se but in Wirker ſhould be defend ed from Froſts. 
They muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots, bo they Iiteale 
Bulk. The beſt Seaſon for them is in Septem- 
zer, before they are houſed. 
terings, and to have as 
Weather. 


' FICOIDES lis ſo called of Fleas, Lat. a Fig; be- 
cauſe the Fruit of it reſembles a Fig ; | it is alſo called 
Aizoides, of a« Cov, Gr. i. e. ever-hving” h 
always green, and reſembles the Sedum], 1 

The Name of this Genus has been altered to Five har of 14 
ſembrianthemum,which has been given to it by ſome of the 


Ged. 1 che ax of compound Names; 
Name hor is likely to prevail among the Gar- 


ray Te as the other is not a 
the Species; for the Name of ifes a Flower 4 
2 Nodn; and as many Species of this Genus 
Howering, this is an 2 Title for thoſe. 
Charatters are; 

The whole Plant is 
Fouſteek>” the Lites gr 
ibe Flower is 
_ #be Bottom: the 


divided into ſmall Parts, and expand in form of a Mari- 
gold: the Flower is ſucceeded by 4. 


are Di 


ow oppoſite by Pairs : the Cup of 
7 Lunden into ve Parts almoſt to 


_ Seeds. 
The cies are; 


1. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizeides Africana major procum- 


bens, triangulari folio enſifarmi. H. L. Boerb. Ind. Great 


trailing African Ficoides, with a triangular ſword-ſhaped 
Leaf. 
2. Ficoipts ſes Ficus aizoides Africana major pro- 


. triangulari folio, Fu maximo eduli. Ficus 
Hottentottorum, vulgo. H. Great trailing African Fi- 
coides, with a triangular fword-ſhap'd Leaf, and a 2 


catable Fruit; commonly call d, Hottentot Fig. 

3. Ficoives Afra, caule lignoſo, eredta, folio 1 
lari enſformi ſcabro, fore Iuteo magno. Boerb. Ind. Up- 
right African Ficoides, with a woody Stalk, and a trian- 
gular rough ſword-ſhap'd Leaf, and a large yellow 

Flower. 

4. Ficoipss Afra arboreſcens erecta, folio triangulari 
longiſſmo confertim nato purpuraſcente, flore luteo magno. 
Boerh. Ind. Upright tree-like African Ficoides, with along 


triangular „ and a ellow Flower, common] | 

call'd Pink-leav'd Rana K F. 
5. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangulari enſiformi glauco 

craſſo, ad margines laterales paucis inermibus 

leato, flore in longo » dunculo aureo. Boerb. Ind. African 

Ficoides, with a thick triangular ſword - ſhapꝰd Leaf, armꝰ' d 

with Spines on the Edges, and a yellow Flower growing 


upon a long Footſtalk, commonly call'd, the Dog s-chap 


Ficoides. 


6. FicoipEs Afra, folio triangulari enfiformi craſſo 
brevi, ad margines laterales multis majoribuſque ſpinis acu- 
leato, flare aureo ex calyce longifſimo. Boerb. Ind. Afri- 
can Ficoides, with a triangular ſword-ſhap'd Leaf, having 
many large Spines upon their Edges, and a yellow Flower 
with a lon LTH commonly called, the prickly Dog's- 
chap Ficoi 

7. —— Afra, folio triangulari ſecuris forma, flore 
aureo ſtellato. Boerb. Ind. African Ficoides, with a tri- 
angular hatchet-thap'd Leaf, and a yellow ſtarry Flower, 
commonly call'd, the Stag*s-horn Ficoides. This Sort ex- 
pands its Flowers only in oe Evening. 


— wich z long Leaf, having Sole, 
c 
at the Extremity on the under of © Lon ag? 


daring the Winter- violeveolour'd Flower, cena Dato 


They require frequent Wa- 
mack At EAT i 


. forms 
German Botaniſts and of late has been niore r no, flore dilute purpuraſcente oſp. © 
but as this 


to continue the old Title of /icoiges, 


are well known in the Englifh Gar- 
per one or 


e ee Hrs, 


is ſucculent, and bas the Appearance F ſcente.. 


er conſiſts of many Leaves, which are 


ſucculent Fruit, which - 
is divided into Sue or more Cells, which 8 . 


tui, fore violaceo. Boer. Ind. 


5 — — Boerb. Ind. 


F 1 


8. Ficoipas 15 8 
— 22 . 


Ficoides. 


12. FicotDes Aha, folio 


African Ficoides, with a ſhort wig rn 
Leaf, | Pico pus for Fas se A} ia 


15 5 ri 


o. Boerh. 
EE 


4 ee 


| #6. Freorpts . 


ach ee rough rw Leaf, a 


19. Ficows 2, folfo viridi lango afjer 
7. Frcowns Me, EIS 


— a yello 

. Ficoipes olia 2 longo ſrcekitnts; 

rubris. Boerb. Ind. flore Iutzo. African Ficoides, 

= TS facculent triangular Leaf, red Stalks, and a a yel- 
wer. 

20. Ficorpes ſeu Ficus aizoides Africana erefta arbe- 
reſcens lignoſa, flore radiato, primo 6, dein argit- 
teo, interdiu clauſo, nau aperto. Boerh. 124 412 
upright tree-like Ficoides, with a radiated Flower, Het of 
a purple, and afterwards a ſilver Colour, opening in the 
Night, but cloſed in the Day. 

21. Ficoipts Afra arboreſcens, folio teri, 2 cn 
dido, notiu aperto, interdiu clauſo. Boerb. Ind. 

tree. ile Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, and white 

in the Night, but ſhut in che Day. 

cop Afra arboreſcens, folio tereti glauco, 4 

— craſſo. Boerb. Ind. flore violaceo. African tree · 

like Ficoides, with a thick taper glaucous Leaf, ripe with 
Purple, and a — Fl Flower. 

23. Ficoipes Afra, folio tereti, procumbens, flore cac- 
cines. H. L. African — with a taper Leah 
and a ſcarlet Flower. a, 
24. Ficorpes ſeu Ficus aizoides ana, fo 
tenui, flore aurantio. Boerb. Ind. pw Ficoldes, 83 
a long narrow Leaf, and an r 

25. Ficoipts Afra fruticoſa, caule lanug? = 
tereti parvo brevi guttato, flort violaceo. 15 Ele 
ſhrubby Ficoides, with a woolly Stalk, an 
ted Leaf, and violet- coloured Flower 


26. Ficowes Afra fruticoſa, Fears lanugine 
ornato, folio tereti parvo longo, gutiulis argentets 


; 8 
ſobre 


F I 
-abro, violaceo. Boerb. Ind. African ſhrubby Fi- 
Jabre, ore a white woolly Stalk, a long taper ſilver- 
ſpotted rough Leaf, and a violet-coloured Flower. 
27. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizoides Africana, folio varie- 
o aſpero, ad apicem ſtella ſpinoſa ornato, flare violaceo. 
. Ind. African Ficoides, with a rough party-co- 
Jour'd Leaf, tipped with a Star of Spines, and a violet- 
28. Ficorpes Afra lignoſa, folio tereti aſpero, ad api- 
cem ſtella ſpinoſa, flore violaceo. African woody Ficoides, | 
with a taper rough Leaf, tipp'd with a Star of Spines, and 
a violet-coloured Flower. TBE 
29. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizoides Africans erefe, tereti 
folio, floribus albis umbellatis. Par. Bat. Upright Afri- 
can Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, and white Flowers 


growing in an Umbel. : PRA COS 
20. FicoipEs folio tereti, caule viridi ramofiſſimo, flore 
par vo candido. African Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, a 
green branching Stalk, and a ſmall white Flower. 
31. Ficoiwes Africans, folio tereti longo tenui, guttulis 
argenteis, fore parvo purpuraſcente, radice craſſiſima. 
African Ficoides, with a long taper Leaf ſpotted with 
white, a ſmall purpliſh Flower, and a thick knobbed 
Root. 
32. Ficoipzs Africana bumilis, folio tereti craſſo ſuc 
culento, fore ſulphureo, pedunculo brevi. Dwarf African 
Ficoides, with a thick taper ſucculent Leaf, and a ſulphur- 
colour d Flower, with, a ſhort Footſtalk, commonly 
call'd the Quilled-leav d Ficoides. | 
33. Ficoipss Africana procumbens, folio tereti longo, 
. Fore violaceo. African trailing Ficoides, with a long taper 
Leaf, and a violet-colour'd Flower. | 
34. Ficoipes Afra acaulos, foliis latiſſimis craſſis luci- 
dis conjugatis, flore aureo | Tourn. Ac. Rep. 


at! 
ſhining Leaves, growing by Pairs, and a large yellow 


35. Ficoipes Afra acaules, foliis latiſſimis craſſiſimis 
lucidis conjugatis, flore aureo amplo, fine pedunculo. Boerh. 
Ind. can Ficoides without Stalks, and broad thick 
ſhining Leaves growing by Pairs, and a large yellow 


36. Ficoipts Afra, foliis latiſimis craſſis Incidis cru- 
ciatim paſitis. Boerb. Ind. African Ficoides, with broad 
thick Leaves growing croſs-wiſe. 8 

37. Ficoipes Africana procumbens, faliis latis craſſis 
cruciatim poſetis, fore albo, medio purpuraſcente. African 
trailing Ficoides, with broad thick Leaves growing croſs- 
wiſe, and a white Flower, with a purpliſh Middle. 

38. Ficorozs Africana procumbens, foliis latis conju- 
atis, fore candido. African trailing Ficoides, with broad 
Leaves growing by Pairs, and a white Flower. 

39. Ficoipes Africana, folio plantaginis undulato, mi- 
cis argenteis adſperſo. Tourn. Ac. Br. African Ficoides, 
with a wav'd Plantain-leaf cover'd with filver Drops, 
commonly call'd the Diamond Ficoides. 

40. Ficorpes Neapolitana, flore candido. H. L. Nea- 
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en 
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yi of | Politan Ficoides, with a white Flower, commonly call'd 
1 the | Egyptian Kali = pu F 
| * 41. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aixaides Africana, folio viridi, 


= ts 4 


HH IT 


micis quaſi glaciatis ſplendentibus ornato, flore coccineo. 

Boerb. Ind. 1. African Ficoides, with green Leaves be- 
ſet with ſhining glaſs-like Drops, and a icarlet Flower. 

There are ſome other Sorts of this Plant in the Botanic 

Gardens Abroad; but theſe here mentioned are what we 

have, at preſent, in the Engliſh Gardens. 

Theſe are all abiding Plants (except the thirty-ninth and 

h Sorts, which are annual); and may be propaga- 

ted by planting Cuttings either in June or Juby; ob- 

g to let them lie two or three Days, or more, in a 

Place aſter they are cut off from the Plants, before 

are planted, according as they are more or leſs ſuc- 

culent: the Sorts that are woody, need only to be planted 

upon an old Hot-bed, ſhadi 


— 
J , 


1 


Wn 


ng and watering them accord- 
, fol ing to the Heat and Drought of the Seaſon; but the ſuc- 
dfrit Culent Kinds ſhould be planted in Pots filled wich light 
er ſpotr andy freth Earth, and ſhould be plunged into a moderate 


. 
ſeobro, 


may be drawn out of the Hor-bed at fi 


F 1 
Hot bed, to facilitate their taking Root; and theſe ſhould 
have but little Moiſture, eſpecially before they are rooted, 
for much Wet will certainly deſtroy them. 

When the Plants have taken Root, which will be in 
about a Month's time, you ſhould expoſe them to the 
open Air gradually: thoſe which were planted in Pots, 
and removed 
into a Glaſs-ſtove, where they may be enured, by degrees, 
to bear the Weather: but thoſe planted upon the old Hot- 
bed may remain unremoved until g; when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted into Pots filled 
with light freſn ſandy Earth, and ſct in a Situation where 
they may enjoy the morning Sun only, until they have 
taken treſh Root; when they may be expoſed to the open 
Air until the latter End of September, or the Beginning 
of O:7ober ; at which time they muſt be removed into the 
Conſervatory, which ſhould be a light airy Glaſs· caſe, ſo 
built and contrived as to admit of a large Portion of free 
Air whenever the Weather is mild ; but, in hard 
Weather, the Cold may be excluded. The Structure of 
this will be defcribed under the Article Stove.” © | 

During the Winter-ſeaſon you muſt 7 obſerve to 
open the Glaſſes every Day, when the Weather, is mild; 
for if you keep them cloſely ſhut up, the Plants will grow 
— —— You muſt alſo obſerve to 
pi decayed Leaves as oſten as ar 
which, if ſuffered to remain upon the Sth: | ww | 
municate a Diſtemper to them, and be very apt to rot 
them. You ſhould alſo give them frequent Waterings in 
mild Weather, eſpecially ſuch of them as are woody: but 
do not give them too much at once; for when the Earth, 
in Pots which are placed in the Houſe, is too much ſatu- 
rated with Moiſture, it will not dry again during the 
Winter: ſeaſon, for want of the Benefit of the Sun and 
Air, which are the two great Inftruments in diſſipating 
Humidity ; and this is often the intire Deſtruction of the 
Plant: whilſt on the other hand, ſome , out of 
too great Care to theſe Plants, let them ſuffer for want of 
Water and free Air in Winter, under a Notion of their 
being fo very tender, as to be impatient of the leaſt Cold 
or Moiſture : whereas, in fact, they are very hardy, and 
are ſeldom deſtroyed with lefs Cold than hard Froſt; for 
I have had ſome Sorts endure the open Air in a warm 
Border for two or three Winters which proved mild; and 
ſuch of theſe Plants as had thus endured the Cold, pro- 
duced a much greater Quantity of Flowers, than thoſe 
which had been preſerved in a Stove with great Care: and 
it hath been chiefly owing to our managing them tenderly 
in Winter, that we annually loft ſo many of them; for 
ſince I have treated them in a different manner, 1 have 
rarely loſt a ſingle Plant. | 

The thirty-ninth and fortieth Sorts are Annuals, and 
require to be ſown. every Year. The thirty-ninth Sort is 
a very beautiful Plant, being all over ſet very thick with 
tranſparent cryſtal-hke as if covered with ſmall 
Icicles; from whence it is by ſome called the Froſty Fi- 
coides. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown very early 

in the Spring upon a good Hot-bed; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be planted into ſmall Pots filled 
with light freſh ſandy Earth, and plunged into another 
Hot-bed ; and as that Hot-bed declines its Heat, they 
ſhould be removed into a third Hot-hed, which will bring 
them forward towards Flowering ; and in Fuly theſe Plants 
may be expoſed to the open Air by degrees, by which 
time their Flowers will appear, and be hereby rendered 
ſtrong, and capable to produce good Seeds. But you 
ſhould always confine in ſmall Pots ſuch Plants as you de- 
ſign for Seed, never ſuffering them to root through the 
Hole in the Bottom of the Pot into the Ground, which 
would occaſion their growing to be much- larger and 
ſtronger Plants: but then their would be diverted 
from the Sced-veſſels to nouriſh and produce _ 
Shoots; ſo that it ſeldom happens, that the . ſtrongeſt 
Plants produce good Seeds. But if you would have ſome 
of theſe Plants of a large Growth, you ſhould ſbake them 
out of the Pots into an old Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
r Roots and Branches will extend to a _— 
rr | | able 
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able Length. I have had one of theſe Plants in ſuch a 
Bed, which has ſpread above a Yard ſquare; and the 
Leaves and Branches were of a prodigious Size. 

The Flowers of this Plant are of no great Beauty; but 
the Oddneſs of the whole Plant renders it worthy of aPlace 
in every curious Garden. 

The fortieth Sort is a Plant of little Beauty; and is 
ſeldom preſerved but in curious Botanic Gardens, for Va- 
riet 
This | is one of the Plants which is cultivated in Spain, 
to make Pot-aſh; and, if I have been truly informed, 
is that of which they make the Barilla; which is ſo eſſen- 
tial .in the making of hard Soap, and white Glaſs, that 
neither of them can be made without it; ſo that the 
Spaniards have a great Trade for this Commodity: for, at 
preſent, there js very little of this Pot-aſh brought from 
any other Country; tho formerly a great Quantity was 
brought from Alexandria: but there are ſeveral judicious 


| Perſons who believe that the Barilla is made from one Spe- 
cics of Kali, or Glaſſwort; but I have received the Seeds digeo 


of this Sort of Ficoides, from Alicant and Egypt, by the 


Name of Barilla, which have grown and flowered very 
well; but have never yet produced Seeds with me. This 


Sort is cultivated about Alicant, where they make 


a Pot-aſh of the dried Plant; but whether this is the beſt | 


Sort of Barilla, or a Pot-aſh of an inferior Quality, is 


yet —_———_ with me: but certainly i it might be worthy | 


an Inquiry, fince the Commodity is ſo neceſſary in thefe 
two Manufactories of Glaſs and Soap; and whatever 
Plant it is that is fo uſeful, it ae 
Advantage in Carolina, and ſome of the Britiſh Poſſeſſions 
in America: and hereby there might, at all times, be a 
Supply of this Pot-aſh brought to England ; which is with 


between F Engliſh and Spaniſb Nations. 
The firſt, ſecond, and twenty-firſt Sorts I have never 
yet ſeen flower, although there are many large Plants of 


each Kind in divers Gardens in England. I had one Plant 


of the twenty-firſt Sort, which had been planted into an 
open Border, againſt a Wall, that was ſet very thick with 
Buds in almoſt every Part of the Plant, late in the Au- 
tumn 1726. but a ſudden ſharp. Froſt happening, deſtroy- 


eld the whole Plant. 


The third, fourth, ſuxteenth, ſeyenteenth, dee 
ſecond, twenty- third, twenty - fourth, and 

Sorts branch out, and grow ſnrubby, and 

Quantities of very beautiful Flowers; which, = ex- 
panded in the Heat of the Day, afford a very agreeable | 
Proſpect, and are well worth cultivating in every Col- 


lection of Plants, for their Beauty; as are all the Dwarf | 


ſacculent Sorts, for their Oddneſs: and ſome of them 


produce beautiful Flowers, tho'. not in ſuch Plenty as the 
former. 


Theſe are, ſome or other of their Sorts, continually in 


Flower; but their chief Seaſon of flowering is from April 
to September ; and many of them produce good Seeds : 


but as their Cuttings ſeldom fail to take Root, _ are 
_ propagated by Seeds EIS. 


FICUS, The Fig: tree. 
The Character: are; 

The Flowers, which are always incloſed in the Middle of 
the Fruit, cenſiſt of one Leaf, and are Male and Female 
in the ſame Fruit: the Male Flowers are fituated toward 
the Crown of the Fruit ; and the Female, which grow near 
the Stalk, are . ſucceeded by bard Seeds: the intire 
Fruit is, for the mojt part, turbinated and globular, or of 

an oval Szape, is fl:jby, and of a feeet 7. ajte. 

The Species are; 

1. Ficrs ſativa, fructu violaceo len go, intus rubente. 
Teurn. The long blue Fig. 

2. Ficvs ſattva, fructu oblongo allo malliſluo. Tourn. 
The long white Fig. 

3. Ficvs ſativa, frutu precoct albido fuzaci. Tourn. 
The early white Fig, by ſome falſly call'd the Marſeilles 
Fi 

0 4. Ficrs ſativa, fruTu globo/o albs melliſluo. Tourn, 
The great round White Fig. 


Er D. * Plat: Alm. The Malabar | 


4 Gardeners in their Culture and Mana 


5. Fieus ſative, frufu gore fuſeo, intus 238 
Tourn. The ſmall brown Fig, commonly call'd the 
Malta Fig. 


6. Ficus ſativa, FINS long majori nigro, intus 
puraſcente. Tourn. The great long black Fi a 


1g. 
7. Ficus ſativa, fruttu globoſo fuſco, in rubente, 
The 2 Fa * "nk 
8. Ficus ſativa, fruftu præcoci ſubrotundo ſtrict, © 
intus roſeo. — 5 The Dundiſl white-ſtriped Fig. 
9. Ficus ſativa, frutiu viridi, longo pediculo infiden:, 
Tourn. The green Eig. 


10. Ficus ſativa, frufu paruvo ſerotino albido, iniy; 
_ mellifluo, cute lacera. Tourn. The Marſeilles 


Fig. 
11. Ficus ſetiva, frutiu flaveſcente, 2 flown, 
bente."Tourn. The yellow Fig. ws a 
12. Ficus ſativa, fruttu majori vi cute 
lacera. Tourn. Great long violet Fig. | 
13. Frevs ſativa, frutiu magno rotundo depreſſo ſpe- 
„circa umbilicum debiſcente, intus fraue. ruhen 
Garid. N Roſe Fig. 
14. Ficus ſativa, fruftu magno 
foliis magis diſſeftis. The great r Turky 5 
deeply- cut Leaves. . 
. 15. Ficus ſativa, fruu longo majori nigro, intus allo 
ſerotino. Tourn. The great black Fig, with a whit 


6. Ficus ſativa, frusu loboſa nigro intus rabent 
16, Ficus ſativa, , 
The black Iſchia Fig. a 


2 NA ſativa, frudu longiſimo ſpadiceo, intus fi 


18. Ficus «fr, fes. du viridi, intus . 


19. Ficus ſativa, frutu parvo albo, intus 
rente, ſuaviſſimo. The leaſt white Fig from 1/chia. 


20. Ficvs ſativa, frufiu — ertus pallide- vient 
intus rubro. The green Iſcbia Fig 


21. Ficus fylveſtris Cretica, fol non diviſo, levita 
crenato. T. Cor. The Candia wild Fig, with undivided 
Leaves, falſly called the S 

22. Ficus Americana, latiors folio venoſs, ex Curaca 
Pluk. Alm. The broad-leav'd American Fig. 


23. Ficus Malabarenfis, folio cuſpidato, frufu rotund 


The Candia Fig. 
Difficulty procured, whenever there is a — | 


the Southern Parts of France and Italy abound, till of late; 
and, it is to be hoped, that in a few Years we ſhall be 
ſupplied with moſt of their curious Sorts; eſpecially fine 

we ſee yearly, that great Numbers of P come to r- 
liſh them. Bur one great Diſcouragement to the 
gation of theſe Trees was the Unſkilfulneſs of the 


clear as poſlibly I can, and only mention the Method 
uſed, with which I have had great Succeſs. 
The common Method of pro ing theſe Trees ß 
from Suckers, which come up 
Trees. But this „ 


duce Suckers n, than thoſe raiſed La 
r yer, wa 
cherefore I would dene make choice of the Ir Me 
thod, eſpecially they are v to be 
that Way: re. four Sohn boos Ace 
down in the Earth, in the Autumn, they will be rl 
rooted by that time Twelvemonth, which is the prop 
time to remove them. | 
Fig-trees generally thrive in all Soils, and in eve} 


Situation ; but they produce a greater Quantity df 
Fruit upon a ſtrong loamy Soil, than on dry G 3 


EY 5 


| 


b 85 
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removed until all 
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of this Ma 
Poſſible: then in the Spring, when the Figs are beginning 


for if che Seaſon. proves dry in May and June, thoſe Trees 
which grow upon very warm dry Ground, are very ſub- 
-& to caſt their Fruit: therefore, whenever this happens, 
ſuch Trees ſhould be well watered and mulched, which 


il prevent the Fruit from dropping off : and the Fruit 
— theſe Trees are better flavoured than any of thoſe 
which grow open cold moiſt Land. I have always ob- 
{-rved thoſe Fig-trees to bear the greateſt Quantity of 
well-Aavoured Fruit, which were growing upon cha!ky 
Land, where there has been a Foot or more of a gentle 
loamy Soil on the Top. They alſo love a free open Air; 
for alcho* they will ſhoot and thrive very well in cloſe 
Places, yet they ſeldom produce any Fruit in ſuch Si- 
ruations : and thoſe which Lb wer in ſmall Gar- 
dens in London, will be well furniſhed with Leaves; but 
I have never ſeen any Fruit upon them. 

Theſe Trees are always 2 as Standards, in all 
warm Countries ; but in Englazd they are generally plant- 
ed againſt Walls, there being but few Standard Fig-trees, 
at preſent, in the Engliſb Gardens: however, ſince the 
Fruit is. found to ripen well upon the Standards, and the 
Crop of Figs is often greater upon them, than upon thoſe 
Trees againſt Walls, it may in time become the gene- 
ral Practice to plant them either in Standards or Eſpaliers: 
the latter, I think, will ſucceed beſt in England, if they 
were managed as in Germany; where they untie the Fig- 
trees from the * and lay them down, covering 
them from the Froſt with Straw or Litter, which prevents 
their Shoots being injured by the Froft ; and this Cover- 
ing is taken away y in the Spring, and not wholly 
the Danger of Fre is over: by en 
Management, they generally have a very great Crop of 
Figs ; whereas 1 where the Trees grow 20 duft 
warm Walls, if the Spring proves warm, the young Figs 
ze puſhed out early; and the Cold, which re- 
tums in April and May, cauſes the greateſt Part of the 
Fruit to drop off; ſo that our Crop of Figs is generally 
more uncertain, r 1 ae and it 
frequently happens, rees which are planted againſt 
Northand Eaſt aſpected Walls, produce a , 
of Fruit in England, than thoſe which are planted againſt 
South and South-eaſt Aſpects; which muſt happen from 
the latter putting out their Fruit fo much earlier in the 
Spring than the former : and if there happen cold froſty 
Nights, after the Figs are come out (which is frequently 
the Caſe in this Country), the forwardeſt of the Figs are 
generally ſo injured as to drop off from the Trees ſoon 
after. In Italy, and the other warm Countries, this firſt 


Crop of Figs is little 7 being few in Number; 
kd Bod Crop of Figs which are produced from 
the Shoots of the ſame Tear, which is their principal 
Crop; but theſe rarely ripen in Exglanad; nor are there 
above three or four Sorts which ever ripen their ſecond 
Crop, let the Summer e- ever ſo good; therefore 
it is the firſt Crop which we muſt attend to in England : fo 
that when theſe Trees are growing againſt the beſt᷑ · aſpected 


Wath, it will be a good Method to looſen them from the 


all in the Autumn; and after having diveſted the 
Branches of all the latter Fruit, to lay the Branches down 
from the Wall, faſtening them together in ſmall Bundles, 
1o that they may be tied to Stakes, to * them from ly- 
ing upon the Ground; the Damp when covered 
in froſty Weather, might cauſe them to grow mouldy : 
and hereby they will be ſecured from being broken by the 
Wind. When they are thus managed in the Autumn, if 
the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, the Branches may 
be ealily covered with Peas-haulm, Straw, or any other 
light Covering, which will guard the tender fruit-bear- 
ing Branches from the Injury of Froſt : and when the 
Weather is mild, the Covering muſt be removed, other- 
wiſe the Figs will come out too early; for the Intention 
nagement is, to keep them as backward as 


to puſh out, the Trees may be faſtened up to the Wall 
Bam. By this Management, I have ſcen very great 
Crops of Figs produced in two or three Places, 

I have alſo ſeen great Crops of Figs in ſome particular 
Gardens, after very ſharp Winters ; when they have, in 
general, failed in other Places, by covering up the Trees 


8 made into Panels, and fixed up aginft the 

In the Pruning of Fig-trees, the Branches muſt never 
be ſhortened ; becauſe the Fruit are all produced at the 
upper Part of the Shoots; fo, if theſe are cut off, there 
can be no Fruit expected; beſide the Branches are very 
apt to die after the Knife: ſo that when the Branches are 
too cloſe together, the beſt Way is to cut out all the 
naked Branches quite to the Bottom, leaving thoſe which 
are beſt furniſhed with lateral Branches at a proper Diſtance 
from each other, which ſhould not be nearer a Foot; 
and when they are well furniſhed with lateral Branches, 
if they are laid four or five Inches farther aſunder, it will 
be better. ; 8 n 

The beſt Seaſon for pruning of Fig trees is in Autumn, 
becauſe at that time the Branches are not ſo full of Sap 
ſo they will not bleed ſo much, as when they are pruned 
in the Spring; and, at this Seaſon, the Branches ſhould 
be diveſted of all the autumnal Figs ; and the ſooner this 
is done, when the Leaves begin to fall off, the better will 
the young Shoots reſiſt the Cold of the Winter. There 
are 


me Seaſons ſo cold and moiſt, that the Shoots 
of the Fig-trees will not harden; but are foft, and full of 
Juice : when this happens, there is little Hope of a Crop 


of Figs the ſucceeding Year; for the firſt Froſt in the 
Autumn will kill the upper Part of theſe Shoots, for a 
conſiderable Length downward : whenever this happens, 

it is the beſt Way to cut off all the decayed Part of the 
Shoots, which will prevent the Infection 
all the Tower Part of the Branches; and, by this M 
I have ſeen a moderate Crop of Figs put out from the 
lower Part of the Shoots, where, if the Shoots had not 
been injured, there would have been no Fruit produced; 
becauſe it is chiefly from the four or five uppermoſt 
Joints of the Shoots, that the Fruit comes out: and it is 
for this Reaſon, that as many of the ſhort lateral Branches 
ſhould be preſerved as po thoſe being 
ductive of Fruit; for where the long ſtrait Shoots are 
faſtened up, there will be no Fruit, but at their Extre- 


young Shoots in every Part of the Trees. 4 
Thoſe Trees which are Jaid down from the Walls or 
Eſpaliers, ſhould not be faftened up again until the End 
of March, for the Reaſons before given; and thoſe againſt 
Walls may remain ſome time longer: and when the large 
Shoots of theſe are nailed if the ſmall lateral Branches 
are thruſt behind theſe, to them cloſe to the Wall, 
it will- ſecure the young Figs from being injured by the 
morning Froſts: and when this Danger is over, they may 
be brought forward to their natural Poſition again: during 
the Summer ſeaſon theſe Trees will require no pruning ; 
but the Branches are often blown down by Wind; there- 
fore, whenever this happens, they ſhould be immediately 
faſtened up again; otherwiſe they will be in Danger of 
breaking; for the Leaves of theſe Trees being very large 
and ſtiff, the Wind has great Power on them; ſo that 
where the Branches are not well fecured, they are fre- 
quently torn down. g * * 
Thoſe Trees which are planted againſt Eſpaliers, may 
be protected from the Injury of Froſt in the Spring, by 
placing Reeds on each Side the Eſpalier, which may be 
taken down every Day, and put up again at Night; bur 
this need not be practiſed in warm Weather, but only at 
ſuch times as there are cold Winds, and froſty Mornings: 
and altho” there is ſome Trouble and Expence attending 
this Management, yet 22 Crop of Figs, which 
may be this way obtained, will ſufficiently recompenſe 
for both: the beſt Way of making this Covering is, to 
faſten the Reeds with A in ſuch a manner, as 
that it may be rolled up like a Mat; fo that the Whole 
may with great Facility be put up, or taken down : and if 
theſs Reeds are carefully rolled up, after the Seaſon for 
uſing them is over, and put up in a dry Shed, they will 


There are ſeveral Perſons who of late have planted Fig- 


trees in Standards, which have ſucceeded very well: this 
Practice was revived, by obſerving ſome old Standard Fig- 
trees in ſome Gardens; which had been growing many 
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Years, and generally produced a much greater Plenty of 
Fruit than ary of thole Trees which were growing againſt 
warm Walls: indeed, theſe Standard Fig-trees are in much 
greater Danger of having thcir Branches killed by ſevere 
Froſt ; but in mild Winters they generally do better than 
thoſe againſt Walls; ſo that where theſe Trees can be co- 
vered in very hard Winters, there will always be plenty 
of Fruit; and theſe may be covered by faſtening as many 
of the Branches together, as can be conveniently brought 
into a Bundle z and winding ſome Haybands, Straw, 
Peas-haulm, or any ſuch light Covering as can be _— 
5 


procured; which in the Spring may be gradually taken o 
lo as not to expoſe the Shoots all at once to the open Air 
and if there is ſome ſuch light Covering laid round the 
Stems, and upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, it will more effectually ſecure them from the Dan- 
of Froſt; but when this is practiſed, great Care ſhould 
be taken, that no Mice or Rats harbour in this Covering ; 
for theſe will eat off the Bark from their Shoots, and 
kill them: and I have often obſerved thoſe Trees which 


were againſt Walls, have ſuffered greatly from theſe Ver- 


min, by having many of their largeſt Branches diſbarked 
-near the Ground, which has abſolutely killed them : and 
it is in the Winter that theſe Vermin do this Miſchief to 
them; therefore they ſhould be carefully watched at that 


The common blue and white Figs, which are the Sorts 


which have been the moſt generally cultivated in Eng- 


land, are not ſo proper to plant for Standards, as ſome 


| other Sorts which have been lately introduced; for they 


are much tenderer, and are often killed almoſt ro the 
Root, when ſome of the other Sorts, which have been 

owing in the ſame Situation, have received very little 
| = Any > the Froſt : indeed the white Sort is generally 
a great Bearer, and the Fruit is very ſweet ; but to thoſe 


Palates which are accuſtomed to Figs, that Sort is not 


much in Eſteem, from its want of - The Sorts 
which I have found ſucceed beſt with me, are the ninth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, ſixteenth, and eighteenth. Their 
Branches are rarely hurt by Froſt in Winter, and their 
Fruit will always ripen well; for in favourable Seaſons, 
.many of theſe Sorts, which were growing againſt Walls, 
have. ripened their ſecond Crop of Fruit tolerably well : 


_. theſe have alſo ſucceeded very well in Standards, altho 


the Seaſons have been very unfavourable for theſe Fruits 
ſince they were planted. I have alſo planted many of theſe 
Sorts of Fig- trees againſt North-eaſt and North-weſt 


Aſpects; ſome of thoſe which were firſt planted, have 


produced.a good Quantity of well-tafted Fruit, which has 
encouraged me to plant many more of theſe Trees, to 


the ſame Aſpects; and alſo to increaſe my Number of 


Standard-trees. | 
Jam aware, that what I have here advanced, in rela- 


tion to the Pruning and Dreſſing of Fig-trees, will be 
condemned by great Numbers of People, who will not 


give themſelves time to conſider and examine the Reaſons 
upon which I have founded this Practice, nor to make 
one ſingle Experiment to try the Truth of it, as being 
vaſtly different from the general Practice of moſt Gar- 
deners, who always imagine, that Fig- trees ſhould never 
have much Pruning, or, at leaſt, that they ſhould always 
be ſuffered to grow very rude from the Wall, to ſome 
Diſtance. That by this Management IT have often ſeen 


great Quantities of Fruit, I cannot deny; but then this 


has been only in mild Weather, for it is very certain, 
that in ſharp Froſts few of theſe outſide Shoots -ſcape be- 
ing greatly injured where they are not coverea ; whereas 
it rarely happens, thar thoſe Shoots which are cloſely nail'd 
to the Wall at Michaelmas, or laid down and covered, 
do ſuffer the leaſt Damage ; and the Fruits are always 
produced a Fortnight ſooner upon theſe Branches, than 
they are upon thoſe which grow from the Wall. | 

The Seaſon alſo for Pruning, which I have laid down, 
being vaſtly different from the common Practice and 
Opinion of moſt Gardeners, will alſo be obje&ed againſt ; 
but I am ſure, if any one will but make Trial of it, 
I doubt not but his Experience will confirm what I have 
here advanced; ſor as one great Injury to this Tree pio- 
ceeds from the too great Effuſicn of Sap at the wounded 


Parts, „ the is genome 
Parts of European Trees, which a, 


muſt contain R Sap than 
in the Spring, when it has had ſeveral Months Supply 
from the Root; which tho” but ſmall in proportion to 


what is ſent up when the Heat is „yet there being 
little or no Waſte, either by Perſpiration or A 
tion, there muſt be a greater Quantity ined in the 


Branches; which alſo is eaſily to be obſerved, by break. 
ing or cutting off a vigorous Branch of a Fig-tree at both 


the Chevalier Rathgeb, his Imperial Majeſty's Miniſter at 
Venice; who has been ſo good as to procure me, from 
all the different Parts of Italy, as great a Variety of theſe 
Trees as poſſible ; many of which have already produced 
a great Quantity of Fruit; which are much ſuperior in 
RE IR which were before cultivated in 


The twenty-firſt Sort is by many People ſuppoſed to 
be the true Sycomore-tree, mentioned in Scripture z which 
is a Sort of Fig which uces its Fruit out. of the old 
Wood of the Tree, is very ſmall ; but, as this Tree 
has not produced any Fruit with us, I cannot determine 


whether it be the right Kind, or not. | 
It may not be im in this Place to mention the 


great Pains which the itants of the Levant are at in 
the Culture of their Figs ; and without which (it is gene- 
rally faid by all the Travellers who have written on this 
Subject, as alſo by Pliny, and other old Naturaliſt) 
their Fruit would fall off, and be good for nothing, | 
ſhall here ſet it down, as I find it in the Travels of Mon. 
Tournefort, chief Botaniſt to the late King of France. 

«© Pliny, ſays he, obſerved, That in Zia they uſed to 
0 drefs the Fig: trees with much Care; they ſtill continue 
« to do ſo. To underſtand aright this Huſbandry of 
« Figs (call'd in Latin Caprificatio), we are to obſerve, 
that, in moſt of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, they 
&« have two Sorts of Fig-trees to manage: the firſt is call'd 
«© Ornos, from the old Greek Erinos, a wild Fig-tree ; or 
* Caprificus in Latin : the ſecond is the ic or Gar- 
6 den- fig tree: the wild Sort bears three Kinds of Fruit, 
« Fornites, Cratitires, and Orni, of abſolute Neceſſity 
% towards ripening thoſe of the Garden-fig. + 

« The Fornites appear in Auguſt, and continue to Ne- 
vember, without ripening; in theſe breed ſmall Worms, 
e which turn to a Sort of Gnats, no-where to be ſeen 
« but about theſe Trees. In OZober and November theſe 
&< Gnats of themſelves make a Puncture into the ſecond 
« Fruit, which is called Cratitires, and don't ſhew them- 
« ſelves till towards the End of September; and the For- 
<« xites gradually fall away after the Gnats are gone : 
& the Cratitires, on the contrary, remain on the Tree till 
«© May, and incloſe the Eggs, depoſited by the Fornites, 
<< when they pricked them, In May the third Sort of 


Fruit begins to put forth from the ſame wild Fig- 
< trees which produced the other two; this is much big- 
<< ger, and is calld Orni: when it grows to a certain Size, 
<« and its Bud begins to open, it is pricked in that Part 
e by the Gnats of the Cratitires, which are ſtrong enough 
to go from one Fruit to the other, to diſcharge their 
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happens, that the Gnats of the Crati- 
certain Parts, while the 
to receive them : 


Diſpoſition to be pricked by the Gnats : if they 
«> Graf and the Gnats of 
« the Cratitires fiy away. None but thoſe that are well 
« inted with this Sort of Culture, know the critical 
« Minutes of doing this; and in order to it, their Eye 


ready to 
« do the Garden Fig trees: if they don't 
« ment, the Orns and the ruit of the Domeſtic or 


« Garden Fig-tree not ripening, will, in a very little 
« hw, fl in tee ner: The Peaſants are fo well 


« ing, in making . 
2 ir Garden Fig · trees ſuch wy 
« conditioned, 3 ir 8 


one Remedy, 


to ſtrew over the 
n ok 
« Fruit there are a proper p_ ing: 
A — 44 
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« Fig; and that but an indifferent one at laſt! I could i 


< not ſufficiently admire the Patience of the Greeks, 
1c buſied above two Months in carrying theſe Prickers 


One of their Fig trees uſually produces between two and requi 
= ee teat ets of Bp, had ts Prone 


< ſeldom above twenty-five. | 


The Prickers contribute, to the Maturity ti 


g of the Fruit of the Garden Fig tree, by cauſing to ex- 
<< travaſate the nutritious Juice, whoſe Veſſels they tear 
* afunder in depoſiting their Eggs: perhaps too, beſides 
* their Eggs, they leave behind them ſome fort of Li- 
2 proper to ferment gently with the Milk of the 
* Fig, and to make their Fleſh tender. OurFigs in Pro- 
** ence, and even at Paris, ripen much ſooner for have- 
ing their Buds pricked with a Straw dipt in Olive-oil. 
Flums and Pears, pricked by ſome Inſects, do likewiſe 
2 — the Sallie for it ; and the Fleſh round ſuch 
** Funfture is better-taſted than the reſt. It is not to be 
„ diſputed but that conſiderable Change happens to the 
Contexture of Fruits ſo pricked ; juſt the ſame as to 
Fu of Animals pierced with any ſharp Inſtrument. 
„ Tis ſcarce poſſible well to underſtand the antient 
Authors who have treated of Caprification (or huſband- 
i; "8 and drefling the wild Fig-tree), if one is not well 
appriſed of the Circumſtances the Particulars whereof 


« acquainted with theſe precious Moments, — 4 . 
are 


„ were confirmed to us not 
and Scio, but in moſt of 
The twenty- ſecond and twenty- third Sorts here men- 
tioned are very tender Plants, being Inhabitants of warm 
Countries: I received Seeds of both theſe Sorts from 7a- 


maica, from which I raiſed many Plants, ſome of which 


are grown to a conſiderable Size; and the ſeventeenth Sort 
has puſh'd out many ſmall Figs from the Joints ; but 


=. ads a ſhort time without coming to Ma- 


ty. | 
The twenty-third Sort is called the Indian God-tree, 
it bein a Tree under which the religious Indians perform 


their Worſhip. 


Theſe are both very handſome Plants, and deſerve a 
Place in all curious Collections of Exotic Trees: they 
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4 There Trets are Natives of the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies : in 
the Eaft-Indies the 22d is called the Banyan- tree: the Na- 
tives trim the Branches of theſe Trees, and train them, ſoas 
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of the curious Gardens in Halland, which is called Ficus 
Nympbee foliis, i. e. Fig with Leaves like the Water lily; 
the Pedicle of the Leat being ſituated in the Middle of 
the Leaf, in the ſame manner as is the Water-lily. This 
is a Native of the warm Parts nee; cannot be 

in England, unleſs placed in a warm Stove: at pre- 
IT no Plants of this Kind in the Ergli Gar. 
dens. This muſt be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directcd for the other two Sorts. | 


' FICUS INDICA. vide Opuntia. 
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The firſt of theſe Species is uſed in Medicine; but is © 
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FILACEOUS ROOTS; fach as are foll of Fila- 


ments, i. e. of ſmall Threads or Strings. 


FILAGO. Vide Gnaphalium. 
FILBERT. Vide Corylus. | 
' FILIPENDULA [of Filzm, a Thread, and pendere, 
Lat. to hang ; ſo called of Threads of the Roots, 


having little Nodes at the J. Dropwort. 
The Characters are; : 


It hath a fibroſe Root, with oblong Bulbs or Tubers ' 


faſtened to the Bottom of the Fibres : the Leaves are finely 


cut into narrow Segments: the Flowers, which conſſt of | 


fix or ſeven Petals, are diſpoſed into a looſe Pantcle : the 
Fruit is almoſt round, containing many Seeds, which are ga- 
thered into an Head reſembling a Tub. 

The Species are; | 


1. FriyrxpuLa vulgaris, an Molon Pini. C. B. H 


Common Dropwort. | 
2. F EDA vulgaris, an Molon Plinii, folio va- 
riepato. H. R. Par. Common Dropwort, with a varie- 
3. FitieenpuLA omni parte major, folio anguſtiori. 
ort, with a narrower Leaf. 


ſeldom cultiyated in Gardens: it grows wild in moſt Parts 
of England upon open Heaths and Commons, as alſo upon 
chalky Hill 5 | 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, with ſtriped 


| Leaves; and is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens by fuch 


as delight in variegated Plants. 
ThE ba Sort I brought from Holland, Anno 1727. 


This differs from the common Sort in being larger in every 


Part; but the Leaves are narfower, and finer cut: there 
is alſo one with double Flowers, which is preſerved in ſome 
TE TS ay bs ea by taking 
\* Theſe Plants nr ea y propagated ing up 
A Necks in Ae vice toy ves begin to decay, 
and parting them into ſmall Heads; which, if planted in 
an open Situation, will thrive and increaſe ingly 
They may alſo ſowing their Secds 1 
Autumn, which will come up the ſucceeding Spring, and 


the ſecond Seaſon will flower: but this is not the ſureſt 
way to preſerve the Kinds; for they may be apt to vary 


from the Sorts ſown. 


FILIUS ANTE PATREM Ii. e. the Son before the 


Father]; an Expreſſion which Botaniſts apply to Plants 


Whoſe Flower comes out before their Leaves; or thoſe 


Plants which ſend forth Side-braaches of Flowers which 


EH. Fern. Thee we pen Varicties:of this Plane 


in the different Parts of the World, but parti y in 


America, as may be ſeen in the Natural Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, publiſhed by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and in Flu- 
mier's American Ferns : but as they are Plants which are 


this Place. 


_ ſeldom propagated in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them over in 


FILM ; that woody Skin which ſeparates the Seeds in youn 


the Pods of Plants. 


FIMBRIATED [of Fimbria, Lat. a Fringe], a Term 
relating to the Leaves of Plants when they are jagged on 
the Edges, having, as it were, a Fringe about them : 
theſe are often called furbelow'd Leaves. 


FIRE, however foreign, at the firſt View, this Article 
may ſeem to our preſent Purpoſe ; yet I am of Opinion, 
that a tolerable Acquaintance with its Nature, as far as it 
can be attained, and its Effects, will contribute no ſmall 
Aſſiſtance in forwarding the Work of Vegetation. And 
though the Theory of Fire is indeed philoſophical ; yet 
the Conſideration of its Effects, and how it operates on 
— will be of no ſmall Uſe in the Culture of 

em. 


had Oppor of ond them; i be- 


ceived by the Dilatation of the Air or Spirit in the Ther. 
mometer. So then, Fire is a Body, and a Body in Mo- 
tion too, The Motion of it is prov'd by its expanding 
the Air ; and that it is a Body, | | 

Pure Mercury, being incloſed in a Phial with a 
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«*« fluid, by a mere Privation of Heat, becomes ſolid, i. e. 
< hardens into Ice, and ſo remains, till diſſolved again by 
« Fire. Thus, were a Man intirely deſtitute 

«© he would immediately freeze into a Statue. And thu 
<« the Air itſelf, which js found in continual Motion, be- 
ing always either expanding, or condenſing, would, 
upon the Abſence of Fire, contract itſelf, and coher: 
4 into a firm rigid Maſs: fo alſo Animals and Vegetables, 
< all Oils, Salts, Sc. would, upon the like - 


7 to 
have been uſed to conſider Fire in the Light that it 
been ſet in by the Lord Bacon, Mr. Bayle, and Sir Ian 
Newton z and tho* we ought to pay Veneration to 
thoſe illuſtrious Authors; yet, in the Judgment of them- 
ſelves, we ſhould be inencuſeable, if we ſhould 
acquieſce in what they have done, and ſhut the Door agai 

It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that Dr. Boerbaeve has 


had to build upon, he has had the Advantage of a ne 

As to the Nature of Fire, the great and fundamental 
Difference is, Whether it be originally ſuch, form'd 
by the Great Creator Hunſelf, at inning of Things? 
ucible from 


primary, pre- exi 
real Fire; and, of Conſt 


Fire is coeval wi 


Bodies. Eſſai de Souffre Principe, Mem. de F Academic, 


Anno 1705. — 
Dr. Graveſande proceeds much on the ſame Principle: 
according to him, Fire enters the Compoſition of all Bo- 
dies, is contained in all Bodies, and may be ſeparated or 
procured from all Bodies, by rubbing them againſt cach 
other ; and thus putting their Fire in Motion: and he 
adds, That Fire is by no means generated by ſuch Mo- 
tion. Elem. Plyſ. Tom. 2. Cap. 1. . 
Mr. Lemery the younger aſſerts the abſolute and in- 
generable Nature of Fire; and alſo extends it fte. 
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| | briſkly | 
« Hammer were ſmall, this alſo might be heated: whence 
<< it is not neceſſary, that a Body itſelf ſhould be hot, to 
« give Heat. | 

«Kg 
« of W 
4 ere it grows hot: but when it is once driven to the 
give it a conſiderable 


„ nous, vehement, and inteſtine Commotion of the Parts 
among themſelves, wherein the Nature of Heat con- 
< fiſts,” See Heat. | 
That Fire is the real Cauſe of all the Changes in Nature, 
will from the following Conſideration. | 
Fe ———— af he ry * 
ves are either commonly ſuppos d to be unactive or 
motionleſs : the fluid both move, and are moved. 
And all Solids are found to be ſo much the more firm 
they have the leſs Fire in them. This 
; itſelf into 


Jet even then contains a great deal of Fire; as appears 
evidently pan applying a Thermometer to it, which is 
Capable of falling twenty Diviſions lower before it arrive 
a the Point of the moſt intenſe Cold: and hence it is, that 

Spirit of Wine is kept from freezing in the Thermo- 


meter; which would undergo the common Fate of other 


go; were thang tat more Fire in it. i 
Air itſelf by a greater Quantity 
Pre, and condenſes by a leſs; hut it ſtill contains a large 


only obſerved in 


Nail be driven by an Hammer into a Plank i 
it will receive ſeveral Strokes on its Head, Air 


Quantity of Fire where it is moſt of all contracted. this 
is evident from the ſtriking of a Flint againſt a Steel, which 
is followed by Sparks of Fire. 

_ Likewiſe, if this Fire could be taken from the Air, it 


would become ſolid, and perfectly at Reſt, and, by Con- 


ſequence, uncapable of Change. 
« Fire (ſays Dr. Graveſande, in Element. Phyſ.) na- 


* turally unites itſelf with Bodies: and hence it is, that a 
Body brought near to the Fire grows hot; in which 


*< Cale it alſo expands or ſwells z; which Expanſion is not 


very ſolid Bodies, but in thoſe whoſe 
«© Parts do not cohere z in which Caſe they likewiſe acquire 
* a great Degree of Elaſticity, as is obſerved in Air and 


_ « Vapours.” 


Fire being thus acknowleged the inſtrumental Cauſe of 
all Motion, it remains, that itſelf be moved: nay, to 
move, muſt be more natural and immediate to Fire, than 
to any other Body; and hence ſome have ventured to 
make Motion eſſential to Fire: but as this is inconſiſtent 
with the Notion of Matter, which is defined to be inert and 
paſlive; and as Fire is capable of being proy*d material ; 


15 


2. 
T 
2 


: ſo that it does not ſeem capable of making thoſe 
utations which Sir Iſaac Newton aſcribes to it. 


I * 
that Fire is always in Moti 2 ake 


ſeveral Sorts of Thermometers, and two Veſſels of 
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ire 
Again: As all Bodies, plac'd in a very folid Air, do, 
by d - ow cold, . leſ⸗ 2 # . 8 
ra bu ON ne Remains of Bis 3 and, in 
as that is diminiſhed, the Effect is accelerated; it 


Fire is diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, called elementary 
or pure Fire, which is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf, and alone is 
properly called Fire; or common or culinary Fire, which 
is raiſed and kindled from the former, and is that which 
agitates and affects ignited, combuſtible, and moveable 
Bodies, the Particles of which, joining with thoſe of the 
pure Fire, conſtitute pure Flame. | 

This latter is improperly called Fire, in that only a ſmall 
Part of it is real or pure Fire; and in ignited Bodies, that 
which flames, ſmokes, &c. is not ſimply Fire ; whereas 
pure Fire, ſuch as is collected in a Burning-glaſs, yields 
no Flame, Smoke, Aſhes, or the like. 

Fire may be preſent in the greateſt Abundance, yet 
without any Heat: this is evident in the Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains, illuminated by the Sun, where the 
Cold is always extremely pinching, and this even under 
the Equator, there being Mountains there which are per- 
petyally covered with Snow; tho" there can be no Want 
of Fire. N 95 
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that ĩs in, ſhould not a 


or any other Bodies, along with them, 


— has no Efeft the Tmalleſt 
Wah canis be felt in its Focus, in 4 Place where 


the Sun does not ſhine, or when the Sun is covered with 


a Cloud; but a Piece of Metal may be ſeen to melt the 


very Moment the Sun eme 


rges. 

Fire may be in exceeding ſmall tity, and yet burn 
with great Violence: thus Spirtt of Wine, when ſet on 
Fire, does not burn the Hands; and tho' poured on a 
Piece of red-hot Iron, does not take Fire; ſo that the Fire 


very great: yet if it meet with 
ſome harder Body while it is burning, the Particles of which 


Body it is capable to agitate by the Attrition of its own, 
it will & fierce Flame copeble of burning an harder 


Body the Hand. 
that the Relation of 


Prom this it 


Particles agitated by che Fire has more Effect in reſpeRt 


> Fa, ic the Reno the Fire itſelf : nor need we 


be far to ſeek for the mechanical Reaſon of this; for the 


Particles of Fire, being all equal and ſpherical, muſt of 
themſelves be harmleſs; but if they certain Spicula, 


then become 
capable of doing much Harm. 
Hence, tho? the Flame of a Piece of Wood may give 2 


Senſe of Heat, and burn ſuch Things as are apply d to it, 
it does not therefore neceſſarily follow, that there is any 


pure Fire in it, fo that the Diſtinction of pure and com- 
mon Fire is abſolutely neceffary : rho' this Diſtinction has 


been overlook'd by moſt or all the Authors before Dr. 


Boerbaave, who have written on Fire; which has led them 


into egregious Miſtakes, inſomuch that moſt of them have 


held, that the Flame of a Piece of Wood is all Fire, which 
appears to be falſe from what has been already faid, and 
alſo what follows. 

Elementary or pure Fire is of itſelf imperceptible, and 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain Effects that it produces in 
Bodies; and theſe Effects are only to be learnt by the to 


Changes which ariſe in Bodies. Theſe Effects are three; 


1ſt, Heat; adly, Dilatation in all ſolid Bodies, and Ra- 


refaction in all Fluids; 3 3dly, Motion. 


The firſt Effect of elementary Fire on Bodies is Heat: 
Heat ariſes wholly from Fire, and in ſuch a manner, that 
the Meaſure of Heat is always the Meaſure of Fife; and 
that of Fire, of Heat; ſo the Heat is inſeparable from the 
3 
The ſecond Effect of elementary Fire is Dilatation in 
all ſolid Bodies, and Rarefaction in all Fluids. 

Numerous Experiments make it evident, that both 
theſe are inſeparable from Heat. If you heat an iron Rod, 
it will increaſe in all its Dimenſions; and the more it is 
keated, the farther it will be increaſed; and being again 
expoſed to the Cold, it will contract, and ſucceſſively re- 
turn thro? all Degrees of its Dilatation, till it arrive at its 
fait Bulk, being never two Minutes ſucceſſively - of the 
ſame Magnitude. 

The like may be obſerved in Gold, the heavieſt of all 
Bodies, which takes up more Space when it is fuſed than it 
did before; nay, even Mercury, the heavieſt of all Fluids, 


has been known to aſcend to above thirty times its Height, 


being placed over the Fire in a narrow Tube. 
The Laws of this Expanſion are; 


1ſt, That the ſame Degree of Fire rarefies Fluids ſooner, 


and in a greater Degree, than it does Solids. Without 
this, the Thermometer would be of no Uſe: fince, if it 
were otherwiſe, the Cavity of the Tube would be dilated 
in the ſame Proportion as the Fluid is rarefied. 

2dly, By how much the Liquor is lighter, by ſo much 
the more it is dilated by Fire: thus Air, which is the 


lighteſt of al Fluids, expands the moſt ; and Spirit of 
Wi ine the next after Air. 


The third Effect of Fire on Bodies is Motion: for Fire, 
in warming and dilating Bodies, muſt neceſſarily move 
their Parts. And in Effect, all the Motion of Nature 
ariſcs from Fire alone; and if this were taken away, all 
Things would become immoveable. All Oils, Fats, Wa- 
ters, Wines, Ales, Spirits of Wine, vegetables, Animals, 
Sc. become hard, rigid, and inert, upon the Abſence of 
only a certain Degree of Fire; and this Induration will 


be both the ſooner, and che more violent, the leſs the De- 
gree of Fire is. 


may be perfectly undiſcoverable, where it is in the greateſt 


were the greateſt 28 
more br, wee de Kpplcaion of Fre ü wouk cor 
; ive, it recover 
is former Nail, Di of Fire 
minution is at 
tended with a able Dirainution of Motion. 
Pure Fire is found in two different Manners, either as it 
exiſts every-where, and in diffus d equally in all Places ; or 
— aadanc, * 
* ſhould exiſt i the ſameQuantity in all Places, 
That Fire in 
will ſeem a ſtrange Paradox; and yer that ie does ©, 
er Phe weatas rene 
This elementary Fire is -where, in all Bo- 
dies, all Space, and at all times, and and thats 9 
tiries z for vet © Paide ap wile io vl; as Top of 
the higheſt Mountains, or deſcend into the loweſt 
whether the Sun ſhine or not; either in the moſt 
Summer, or 


| Hence, if the Five wes 


— — 
The Carięſant, as Merriotte, Perreult, &c. hold, That 


there is a Stock of Fire in a perſect Yacuum, i. e, 
en e » as 
TR is ve ms impoſlible : now, the moſt 

JV. that we can arrive at, is that of Mr. 
Huygens's Contrivance, which is as follows: Heat a Quan- 
r 
and pour it into an hot Tube of about forty Inches long; 
and when a = 
3 vert it ined — — 


N —. Hei 


Ter hete the Philoſophers above-mentioned deny ther 
bang Fikogny, end 2 now ſo much the more 
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or Fire may in a 
by ſuch 8 

Mr. Boyle, Mech. Prod. of Heat, ſays, Thaw * 
Quickſilver is allowed to be the coldeſt of all Fluids, in- 
ſomuch that many deny, that it will produce any Heat by 
its immediate Action on any other Body, and 
on Gold; yet ſeveral Trials have aſſured him, that a par- 
ticular Mercury may by Preparation be enabled 
to inſinuate itſelf into the Body of Gold, whether calcin 
or crude, and become manifeſtly hot with it in leſs that 
two or three Minutes. 

Mr. Graveſande ſays, That contains Fire, 
is evident hence, that if you ſhaker abour in an exhauſted 
Glaſs, it will appear all luminous. | 

Elementary Fire of itſelf always lies concealed ; nays if 
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the Fire here found is either created de novo, or 
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f. 


accordingly, unleſs it be furniſhed with a Fuel, 
Ae e de n 

conſequence it pre- exiſted, and it appears to be true 
re by its rarefying the Spirit in the Thermometer. 
rom this, and many other ts, it is evident. 
tally read on the urmoſt Top of the higheſt 
Bodies Eq on hi 

2 in, in the ſubjeRt Valley, of in the deepeſt Cx 
vern under-ground, and in every Climate, and at every 
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by 


hardy Digger, deſcending to an unuſual with a 
Light in his Hand, the Fumes, which were there found 


dary Collection of vague Fire into this Place. 

What makes in favour of the former Opinion, are 
Vulcano's, or burning Mountains, which ſeem to have ex- 
ited from the firſt Ages; for the Flames of Mount ina 
are mentioned as of great Antiquity ; and there are like- 
wile ſuch Mountains found in the coldeſt Regions; wiz. 


G as is evident in the Torrid Zone, where the 


before ; but nobody will aſſert its Creation; 


being Warmth, and ſeparate 


all Fluidity of Hutnours, Juites, &c: all Vegetation, 


- they may be uſeful, would not be — — 


KF I 


Nova Zembla, and Teeland, as well as the hotteſt, as 
Borneo, &c. PR | | 

It cannot be reaſonably pretended, ſays Mr. Boyle, that 
the ſubterraneous Heat proceeds from the Rays of the Sun, 
ſince they heat not the Earth above fix or ſeven Frer deep, 
even in the Southern Countries; and if the lower Part. of 
the Earth were of its own Nature cold, and received the 
Heart it affords only from the Sun and Stars, the 


by Men deſcend therein, the leſs Degree of Heat and Steams 
iron they would meet with. | 


The Sun contributes much in bringing Fire to light, b 
reaſon of his rapid Motion round his Akis 3 cy d 
fiery Particles, every where diffuſed, are directed and de- 
termined in parallel Lines toward certain Places where its 
Effects become apparent wks 

And from thence it is that the Fire is perceived by us 
when the Sun is above; but that when he diſappears, his 
Impulſe or Preſſion being then taken away, the Fire con- 
tinues dif] at large thro the ethereal Space. 

There is not, in Effect, leſs Fire in our Hemiſphere in 
the Night · time, than there is in the Day-time; only it wants 
the Determination to cauſe it to be perceived. 

| Effects of elemental Fire may be increaſed divers 
Ways; v#z. firſt, by Attrition, or a ſwift rubbing or agi- 
tating one Body againſt another. This is very manifeſt 

in Solids. The Attrition of a Flint againſt a Steel 
duces Sparks of Fire; and likewiſe, in Fluids, the vio 

Agitation of Cream, by chuming, will produce a ſenfible 
| it into Butter; and this Effect is 
render d ftill more diſcernible by a Thermometer. 

And the Heat of Animal Bodies is owing to the Agita- 
tion and Attrition of the Parts of theſe Juices againſt each 
other, and the Sides of the Veſſels. 
„ 

dire is, ing a i moiſt or V | 
tables, cut down . Bt Sap, into 1222 
and preſſing them cloſe down; by which they grow warm, 
hot, ſmoke, and break out into Flame. | 

A third Way is by mixing certain cold Bodies: thus 
Water, and Spirit of Wine, being firſt warmed, grow 
mu dy being mixed Oil of Cloves, Cin- 
namon, Sc. being mixed with Spirit of Wine, become 
cones! and burſt forth like Vulcano's. 

Te + wafers Hon had from feveral hard and dry 
Bodies, as Sulphur Steel-filings. 
| To conclade: on Fire, and the Effects thereof, * 


trefaction, Fermentation, Animal Heat, Sc. 


„ As all the four Elements, Water, Air, Earth, and Fire, 


are very cohducive to the Work of Vegetation, and no 
one of them more than this of Fire; 1 conclude, that theſe 
few Hints, which I have collected from the moſt approved 
Authors, concerning the Nature and Properties ney 

to the in- 
genious and ſtudious Practiſers of Horticulture; which in- 
duced me to inſert them here. See alſo the Article Heat. 


| FIR-TREE. ne Abts. 8 

FISTULAR FLOWERS [Flores Fitulares,of Fiftula, 
Lat. a Pipe], ſuch as are compounded of many long, hol- 
low, ſmall Flowers, like Pipes. | 

FLAMMULA Jovis. Vide Clematis. 

FLESH, among Botaniſts, is all the Subſtance of any 
Fruit that is between the outer Rind and the Stone, or 
that Part of any Root that is fit to be eaten. 

FLORIFEROUS {forifer, Lat. ] beating Flowers. 


FLORIST, One who is converſant with, or {kill'd in 
Flowers. 


FLORULENT, FLORULOUS {| florulentus, floru- 
lus, Lat.] Flowery, full of Flowers; alſo Bloſſoming, 


FEOS AFRICANUS. ide Tagetes. 
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the Flowers, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Organs which conſtitute the different Sexes in Plants; ſce- 


( ſays he) as theſe Coats are the moft conſpicuo 


a. 
ELOS PASSIONIS. Pide Granadilla. 
FLOS SOLIS. Yide Helianthus. 
FLOS TRINITATIS. id Viola. | 


FLOWER: A Flower is a natural Production which 
precedes the Fruit, and yields the Grain or Seed. Tho 


a Flower is a Thing ſo well known, yet the Definition of 


this Part of a Plant is as various almoſt as the Authors who 
define it. Jungites defines it to be the mere tender Part 
of a Plant, remarkable for its Colour, or Form, or both, 
cohering with the Fruit. 
feſſes, that this Definition is too narrow; for ſome of thoſe 
Bodies which he allows to be Flowers, are remote from 


the Fruit. | a 
Mr. Ray fays, it coheres, for the moſt part, with the 


Rudiments of the Frut. Thus the Words for the moſ# cup 


part are hardly to be admitted into Definitions. 


Tournefort defines it to be 4 Part of 4 Plant very 


often remarkable for its peculiar Colours, for the moſt 


adbering to the young Fruit, to which it ſeems to afford 


the firſt Nouriſhment, in order to explicate its moſt tender 


| Parts. Which Definition is ftill more deficient than the 
| preceding, by this uncertain Mode of Expreſſion. 


Ponteders, Profeſſor of 


Botany at Padua, defines it to 
be @ Part 


very 
near to the Embryo, to the Uſe of which it is ſubſer vient; 
but if the Flower bas no Tube, not adbering to the En- 


Yet this Author himſelf con- 


of a Plant, unlike the reft in Form and Nature; 
always, when the Flower bas a Tube, adbering or fixed 


tals, Stami ces, and Stylus or and fuch 2 
y 


Male Flowers are thoſe in which are the Juni, 
but bear no Fruit ; the ſame which Botaniſts call Stumi 
neous Flowers. | 9 1 
is fucceeded with Fruit, and are called fruitful, or knit | 


Flowers. 


#rys. Which Definition is not much clearer, being ſcarce 1] in 


intelligible to any Perſon who has not ſtudĩed Botany a con- 


ſiderable time; as Mr. John Martyn well obſerves ; and 
alſo that it is liable to this Objection, That it may include 
ſome Parts, which no Perſon ever called by the Name. 


For a Root, or a Stalk, or a Leaf, are Parts of a Plant 


unlike the reſt in Form and Nature, having no Tube, and 


ſo adhering to no Embryoes ; and thus, by Pontedera's 
z 


Definition, are 


| Mon. Fuſfeu, the Paris Profeſſor, ſeems not to have 
ſucceeded much better in this Affair: he 


ſays, That is 
Properly called a Flower, which is compoſed of Chives, and 
-a Piſtillum, and is of Uſe in Generation. But this is too 
defective; for that there are many Plants in which the 
Piftillum or Style is found a conſiderable Diſtance from 
the Chives ; many Flowers that have no Piſtillum, whe- 
ther that Word be taken to ſignify the Em of the 
Fruit, or its Appendix ; and many which kave no Chives. 

But the late Monſieur Yaillext ſeems to be happier, in 
forming a clearer Idea of this Part of a Plant. We find 
in the Lecture he read in the Royal 


to be reckon'd the 


ing they are ſometimes found without any Covering, and 
that the Coats, or Petals, which immediately | 
them, are deſign'd only to cover and defend them: but 


us and moſt 
beautiful Part of the Compoſition, which is called by the 
Name of Flower; to theſe Coats therefore I give the 
Name of Hlewer, of whatſoever Structure or Colour 
be ; whether they encompaſs the of both Sexes 
together, or contain only one of them, or only ſome Part 
depending on one of them ; provided always that they be 
not of the fame Figure of the Leaves of x Plant. 

But, in my-Opinion, Mr. Jobs Martyn has been hap- 


pier, in his Definition of a Flower, than all thoſe above- 


mentioned : he defines a Flower to be the Organs of Ge- 
neration of both Sexes adhering to a common Placenta, to- 
gether with their common Coverings ; or of either Sex 
leparately, with its proper Coverings, if it have any. 

The Parts of a Flower are, 1. The Ovary ; which is 
the Rudiment of the Fruit, and ſo is properly the Fe- 
male Organ of Generation. 

2. The Style, which is a Body accompanying the Ovary, 
either ariſing from the Top of it, or ftanding as an Axis 
in the Middle, with the Embryoes of the Seeds round it. 

3- The Summits, or Apices, which are thoſe Bodies 
chat contain the prolific Powder, analogous to the Male 


Garten at Paris. that ing 


Body, whoſe Partides are but weakly connected, their 


of ſeveral 


ing of the Properties of the Elements Air, Water, 
| » give the follow- 


Body, i, by ſome, defin'd to bez 


mutual Coheſion being 


great meaſure, 
: in which Senſe, a Fluid ſtands 
oppos d to a Solid; and is, by the excellent Sir Iſaac Men- 
ton, defin'd to be one whoſe Parts eaſily give Place, « 
move cut of the Way, on any Farce lnpelft ung 


they and by that means do ſo eaſily move one over 


Which Definition is much better than that of Deſcarits, 
That a Fluid is a Body whoſe Parts are in continual Mo- 
tion ; becauſe *tis neither apparent that the Parts of all 
Fluids are ſo ; nor that the Parts of ſome ſolid Bodies ate * 


not ſo. | | 
Fluidity is the State or Affection of Bodies, which de- 
nominates or renders them fluid, and ſtands in direct Op- 
polition to Firmneſs and Solidity. | 
I Iris diſtinguiſhed from Liquidity and Humidity, in thit 
the Idea of Fluidity is abſolute, and the Property contain'd 
within the Thing itſelf ; whereas that of Humidity is fe- 
lative, and implies wetting, or adhering ; i. e. ſomething 
that gives us the Senſation of Wetneſs or Moiſture, and 
would have no Exiſtence, but for our Senſes. 
Thus melred Metals, Air, Ether, and even Smok*, 
and Flame itſelf, are fluid Bodies, and not li 


liquid ones; the 
Parts of them actually dry, and not leaving 7 


Fluid 


Senſe of Moiſture. Sce Liquidity and Humidity. 
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id when by Heat the Venia is folved, and theſe fri 


together in a Maſs (it may ſometimes 


of the chief Condition requiſite to conſtitute a fluid Body, 
VIZ. the various Motions and Agitations of its Particles: 
but this may, in a great meaſure, be accounted for, if it 
be ſuppoſed to be one of the primary Laws of Nature, 
Thar as all Particles of Matter attract one another when 
they N III. certain Diſtance, ſo likewiſe they fly 
away id one another, at all greater Diſtances 
For then, tho? their common Gravity may keep them 
), together with 
the Preſſure of other Bodies upon them ; yet their conti- 
nual Endeavour to avoid one another ſingly, and the ad- 
ventitious Impulſes of Light, Heat, or other external 
Cauſes, may make the Particles of Fluids continually move 
round about one another, and ſo produce this Quality. 
It is indeed a Difficulty not eaſily got over, to account 
for the Particles of Fluids always keeping at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance from one another, as not to come within the Sphere 
of one Mother's Attraction. 1 1 
The Fabric and Conſtitution of that fluid Body, Water, 
is amazing; that a Body fo very rare, and which has a vaſt 


lid Matter, ſhould yer be perfectly incompreflible by the 


greateſt Force; and yet this Fluid is eaſily reducible into 


that firm, tranſparent, friable Body which we call Ice, by 
being only *d to a certain of Cold. e by | 


One would think, that though the Particles of Water 


cannot come near enough to attract each other; yet the 
intervening frigorific Matter doth, by being mingled per 
minima, ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly 
attracted by them, and fo or fixes all the Maſs into 
a firm Body; which ſolid Body loſes its Solidi 


Dan: 


digjoin'd from thoſe of the Water, and are 
forced to fly out of it; and, perhaps, juſt thus may the 


> Fumes of Lead fix 


When a firm fold Body, en a a Meta, is by Hear, 
h not the Fire digjoin and ſepa- 


one another's Attraction as long as that violent Motion 


laſts? And don't they, when that is over, and the Heat 


ick is flown out, come nearer to, attract one another, and co- 


As the Cauſe of Coheſion of the Parts of ſo- 
6 Bodkes er mutual Attraction, ſo the 
chief Cauſe of Fluidity feems to be a contrary Motion im- 
nn 
y one another, as ſoon as come at, as long as 


r r each other. | 
t is ed alſo in Fluids, that the Direction of their 


id Preſſure againſt the Veſſels which contain them, is in Lines 
perpendicular to the Sides of ſuch Veſſels ; which Pro- 


perty being the Reſult of the Particles of any 
n ſhews that the Parts of all Fluids 
are ſo, or of a Figure nearly approaching thereto. 
Dr. Clarke ſays, That if the Parts of a Body do not 


perficies touch each other, or eaſily flide over one another, and are 


From whence he infers, that, in order to the rendring 
a Body fluid, there is no need that its Parts ſhould be 
cloſely oondens d, as thoſe of Water are. 
And Dr. Hook, in his Micograph.-p. 12. * us 
2 very pretty Experiment or two to prove this Ac- 
count of Fluidity; viz. That a Diſh of Sand being ſer on 
2 Drum-head, briſkly beaten by the Sticks, or on the up- 
per Stone of a Mill, turning ſwiftly round on the (copy) 
ies of a 
Body ; for a heavy Body will immediately fink in it 
to the Bottom, and a light one to the Top; each 
ran of Sand hath a conſtant vibrating, dancing Motion; 
and if an Hole be made in the Side of the Diſh, the Sand 
will ſpin out like Water. 
. The Corpuſcular Philoſophy, before it was wonderfully 
'mprov'd by Sir Iſaac Newton, did not go to the Bot- 
tom of this Matter: for it gave no Account of the Cauſe 


of ſuch a Magnitude as that they may be eaſily agitated 
by Heat, and the Heat be ſufficiently to agitate 
them ; 82 it may be leſs than ſuffices to 
prevent Water from — g; or even though the Parts 
be not actually moved; yet if they be ſmall, ſmooth, ſli 
pery, and of ſuch a Figure and Magnitude, as diſpoſcs 
them to move, and give Way; that Body, is fluid. 

And yet the Particles of ſuch fluid Bodies do, in ſome 
meaſure, cohere; as is evident hence, that Mercury, when 
well purg'd of Air, will be ſuftain'd in the Barometer to 
the Height of ſixty or ſeventy Inches; that Water will 
aſcend in capillary Tubes, even in vacuo ; and that the 
Drops of Liquors in vacuo run into a ſpherical Form, as 
adhering by ſome mutual Coheſion, like that between po- 
liſh'd Marble Planes. a 3 

To this may be added, That theſe ſaid Bodies, if they 
conſiſt of Particles which are eaſily entangled with each 
other, as Oil; or if they be capable of being ſtiffened by 
Cold, and joined by the Interpoſition of certain Cunei or 
Wedges, as Water; they are eaſily render d hard: mn 


Over. proportion of Pores, or interſpers'd Vacuity, to ſo- - 
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Their Particles are ſuch as can neither be entanglæd, as 


Air; nor ſtiffen'd by Cold, as Quickſilver ; then they ne- 


ver grow hard and fixed. 
In ſhort, the Carteſans define a Fluid to be a Body, the 


Parts of which are in continual inteſtine Motion ; and 


Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Boerbaave, though they 
differ in Opinion widely from Cartefianiſm, ſubſcribe to 
the Definition, and allege Arguments to prove, that the 
Parts of Fluids are in continual Motion; and even that it 
is this Motion which conſtitutes Fluidity ; and the latter 
of therh aſcribes this, and all Motion, to Fire. See 
Fire. 


Fluids then are either natural, as Vater and Mercury; 


or animal, as Blood, Milk, Bile, Lympba, Urine, &c. or 


factitious, as Wines, Spirits, Oils, &c. 


FOENICULDUM [this Plant ſeems to take its Name 
of Fenum, Lat. Hay; g. d. ſmall or fine Hay; but ſome 
derive it from Venus, becauſe this Plant ſows itſelf among 


others, and becomes fruitful ; or becauſe it provokes the 

Semen in Men], Fenel. RS EY 
The Characters are; | 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe Leaves are divided i 


into capillaceous Jaga: the Petals of the Flower are intire, 
and plac'd orbicularly, ng in of a Raſe: each 
Flower is ſucceeded by two 
cobich are chanell'd on one Side, and plain on the otbbr. 

The Species are; 5 
K „ ee vulgare Germanicum. C. B. Common 

2. FornicuLuM Ffoltis atro-virentibus. H. Ed. Com- 
mon Fenel, with dark- green Leaves. on 


3. Foenicubum dulce. C. B. Sweet Fenel. 


4. FoxnicuLum fylveftre. C. B. Wild Fenel. 5 

5. FornicuLuM dulce Azoricum. Pluk. Almag. Fino- 
chia, vulgo. | 

The firſt Sort is ſo common in E 


heedleſs to ſay any thing concerning it. © 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt ; which is very 
it in moſt Gardens in England. 
The third Sort is the ſweet Fenel, whoſe Seeds are us d 
in Medicine : this is by many People ſuppos'd to be only 
a Variety of the common Sort, or at leaſt that the com- 


mon Sort is aDegeneracy from it: but this is a great Miſ- 
take; for the ſweet Fenel is an annual Plant, and never 


ſurvives a Winter with us; whereas the common Sort will 
abide many Years. | 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are promiſcuouſly brought 


to the Markets for Kitchen-uſes. Theſe are propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds ſoon after they are ripez and when 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould be either tranſplant- 


ed, or hoed out to the Diſtance of ſixteen or eighteen 


Inches, Plant from Plant; for they will ſpread and increaſe 
in Bulk greatly : their Roots will abide many Years; but 
you muſt be careful not to ſuffer their Seeds to ſhed upon 
the Ground ; for the Plants will come up, and over-run 
every thing that grows near them, and they are with much 
Difficulty extirpated. 

The ſweet Fenel is an Annual, and muſt be ſown upon 
a warm Soil, and in an open Situation, in February, or che 
Beginning of March; and when theſe Plants are come up, 


they ſhould be hoed out to ten Inches or a Foot Diſtance ' 
from each other, and kept clear from Weeds : in Auguſt 


this Plant will perfect its Seeds, and ſoon after the Roots 


will decay. The Seeds of this Plant, which are ſaved 
in England, are not near ſo 


as thoſe which are 
brought from Abroad, which are generally imported at a 
very reaſonable Price ; therefore it is not worth cultivating 
with us. 

The Finocbia is a Plant which of late Years has been 
introduced into the Engliſh Gardens; where it is cultiva- 
ted as a Sallad-herb, and is by ſome People very much 
eſteemed, though the Generality of Engliſh Palates do not 
at preſent reliſh it; but ſince it is likely to become of 
more general Uſe, I ſhall give a ſhort Account of its 
Culture. 5 

Firſt, you muſt provide yourſelf with a Parcel of good 
Seeds from Italy; for thoſe ſaved in England are very apt 
to degenerate : in February you may ſow for the firſt Crop; 


long thick gibboje Seeds, 


ngland, that it will be 


which ſhould jon, and upon a phe 
_—— is is as follows: Tie 
d the Ground ſmooth, 
ſhould mak into which you 
muſt ſcatter Plants are 
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and therefore you ſhould Datter them about two Inches 
Diſtance ; Inch thick 
with Earth, laying it ſmooth.: theſe Rills ſhould be made 
fixteen Inches aſunder, or more, that there may be room 
to clear the Ground; as alſo to earth up the Plants when 
they are full grown. When the come up, which 
will be in about three Weeks or th after ſowing, 
you mult with a ſmall Hoe cut up between 
SE. = 3 
and as vance, eeds ſpri in, 

D ene i, I 
of thinning them, they ſhould be left ſix or ſeven Inches 
aſunder at leaſt. If your Kind be good, the Stems of 
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' FOENUM BURGUNDIACUM. Yiade Medica $6: 

ara. - | = - 

' FOENUM GRACUM. Yide Trigonells. - 
FOLIATION is one of the Parts of a Flower of a 

Plant, being a Collection of thoſe fine-coloured Leaves, 

which conſtitute the Compaſs of the Flower. 


FOOT-HUSKS are ſhort Heads, out of which Flow 
ers grow. | 
FOUNTAINS are Sources or Springs of living Water 
ariſing out of the Ground. As to the Original of them, 


fee under the Article Springs. 


Of artificial Fountains there are a great Variety; the 
Mechaniſm of which not being to my Purpoſe, I will not 
dwell upon it: tho' I may aſſert, that they are not only 
great Ornaments to a fine Garden, but alſo of great Uſe. 
But they ought not to be placed too near the Houſe, by 
reaſon of the Vapours that ariſe from the Water, which 
may be apt to ſtrike a Damp to the Wall, and ſpoil the 
Paintings, &c. and the Summer v may cauſe a Ma. 
lignity in the Air, and ſo be prejudicial to the Health of 
the Family ; and likewiſe the Noiſe may be incommodious 
in the Night. 

Fountains in a Garden ſhould be fo diſtributed, that 
they may be ſeen almoſt all at one time, and that the 
Water-ſpouts may range all in a Line one with another 3 
which is the Beauty of them; for this occaſions an agree 


able Confuſion to the Eye, making them appear to be 


more in Number than really they are. See Jet I Eu, 
Springs, Vapours, Water, &c. 5 5 
| ; FRA: 
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FRAGARIA (is ſo called for its fragrant aromatic 


fibroſe Root: the Leaves are vein d, 
each Footftalk: the Stalks trail upon the 

: the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which 
divided into ten equal Parts, and expands in form of a 


are; 


vulgaris. C. B. Common or Wood- 


5. Faacara Chilienſis, fruftu maximo, foliis carnofis 
birſutis ; vulgo- fratille. Frez. Po. Large Chili Straw- 


6. Faacanra rafts globoſo majore ſuaviſſimo. | The 


Y3 iff Ground bears 
" markable 


as ſuppoſe, between the Flavour of this Fruit 
__ 


be larger, and in g uantities, than 
if left undreſ'd, e es eee 
Theſe few Rules will be ſufficient, if duly regarded, fot 
cultivating theſe Plants. I would only farther obſerve, 
that theſe Beds will not continue bearing well more than 
three Years ; therefore, in order to have a conſtant Sup- 
f. you ſhould plant a freſh Plat of Ground a Year be- 
you deſtroy, the old Beds 3 otherwiſe (your young 
Plantation producing few or no Fruit the firſt Year) you 
* * ne whole Seaſon. 
Wood-ſtrawberry is by many People preferr'd for 
the Firmneſs of its Fruit, and Delicacy e others 
A the ſcarlet Sort for its Goodneſs; and the 
autboy is eſteemed for the Largeneſs of its Fruit : but 
the Sort with white Fruit is by far the beſt flavour'd of 
all the Kinds, though it is a bad Bearer. | 
The ſcarlet Strawberry is a Native of America, and was 
firſt brought into England from Virginia ; but this is now 
become ſo common in the Gardens, as to be thought by 
many a Native of this Country. This is the earlieſt Sort, 
always coming a Fortnight ſooner than either the Wood 
or Hautboy-ſtrawberries ; and js an excellent well-flavour'd 


Fruit; fo is generally. eſteemed. | 
The Hautboy is alſo a firm well-flavoured Fruit; and 


the Globe-hautboy, as it is generally called, is a good 
Bearer, and a large Fruit. © 5 a | 
bear in greater 


much Fruit in warm dry Land; but u 
| plentifully, and is che ri 

all the Kinds yet known; being very 
Quickneſs in its Flavour. This Sort is 
Perſons ſtyled the Pine · apple Strawberry, from an 


pple; and ſome others have given it 


dug, Name of Drayton Strawberry, from its having been much 


of Growth; as for Ex- 
ample, the ſcarlet Strawberry ſhould be root 
ſquare Plant from Plant; and the H fſixteen or 

Inches Diſtance each Way; and the Chili Straw- 
derry twenty Inches, or two Feet. | 
the boring of the Year, when the Strawberries be- 
Ein to flower, if the Seaſon be dry, you muſt obſerve to 
vater them plentifully, otherwiſe the Flowers will fall away 
without producing any Fruit. You muſt alſo carefully 
Clean your Beds of Strawberries from Weeds from time 
o dime, as they ſhall require; for if they are once ſuffer d 
to overbear the Plants, they will decay in large Patches; 
400 allo greatly weaken all thoſe chat may continue alive. 
About Michaclmas you ſhould clear off all the Weeds 


from the Roots, pullin 
illing out all weak Plants where 
8 Cloſe ; then dig up the Walks between . 


ing the Seeds that came off in the Bottom, and throw 


2 little fine Earth over the Beds between the Plants; be- 
os very careful not to lay it ſo thick as to bury the-Plants : 


us will greatly ſtrengthen them, and cauſe their Fruit to 


"Taſte than our Wood · ſtrawberries. This has produc 


. Monſieur | 
'a ſmall Apple. I brought ſome of the Plants from Hol- 


the Beds, as alſo cut off all the Strings or Runners 


d 
Fruit ſeveral Years in the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
aſſured me it was commonly as large as 
land Anno 1727. which thrive and increaſe exceeding]y ; 
e bear indifferently, and the Fruit being leſs 
delicate than the Hautboys, few Perſons care to propa- 
gate this Sort in England. Theſe Plants have been placed 
in the Sun, and cultivated with Care; but have never 
ſucceeded where they have been thus treated. I have ob- 
ſerved, that they have ſucceeded beſt where they have 
grown under the Shade of Trees, in a loamy Soil, and 


little more Care taken of them than to keep them clear 


from Weeds, and to diveſt them of their Runners evcry 
Autumn ; for they are the old Plants, only which produce 
Fruit, and thoſe ſeldom, in very ſtrong Land; tor 


in the Clays I have ſeen Plenty of this Fruit. 


FRANGULA ſis ſo called of frangendo, breaking; 
becauſe of the Brittleneſs of its Wood], Berry braring- 
Alder. | | 
The Characters are; 

Ir bath roundiſþ Leaves, ſomewhat li te thoſe of the A 
der-tree; but ſmall:r : the Flower confijts of five Leaves, 
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bearing Alder, with a larger and 


Growth ; ſo chat as it is a Plant of no great 
deſerves a Place in curious Gardens. It may be propa- 
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expand in form of a Roſe : the Flowers are ſucceed- 


ed by ſmall round Berries, in each of which are contained 


two ſmall flat Seeds. 


The Species are; . 
1. FarancuLa, five Alnus, nigra bhaccifera. Part. beat. 
Black berry- bearing Alder. 
2. FRANGULA rugofiore & ampliore folio. Tourn. Berry- 
rougher Leaf. l 
3. Fx ANA montana pumile ſaxatilis, folo fubrotun- 


| +. Tourn, Low Mountain rocky berry-bearing Alder, 


” 


N = pumila ſaxatilis, Folio oblongo 
. ANGULA Wen Þ + Joie | . 
Cows. 'Low Mount rocky berry-bearing Alder, with 


an b . 
The firſt Sort is very common in moiſt Woods in divers 


N rag Layers, or from Suckers, which ariſe from the 
Foot of old Planta; and muſt be in a moiſt Soil, 


former. 
The 


particularly careful: they may 


by breaking the Berries, and obſerving how many Seeds 


are contained in each; the Berries of this Tree haying but Pl 


two, and thoſe of Buckthorn generally four Seeds in each 


| FRAXINELLA [is ſo called of Fraxines, Lat. the 
Aſh-tree ; becauſe its Leaves refemble thoſe of the Aſh- 
tree, g. d. the little Aſh: it is called Di#amnus ; becauſe 


it has the Smell, Taſte, and Virtues of it], Baſtard, or 


White Dittany. 
The Chara#ers are; 
Ir hath a perennial Root: the Leuves are pennated like 


| Thoſe of the Aſh: the Flowers conſiſt of many Leaves, and 


are of an anomalous Figure, four of theſe Petals growi 
on the Upper-fide, and one or more on the Under file of the 
Flower; in the Centre of which are produced nine or ten 


crooked Stamina or Threads : each Flower is ſucceeded by A 


many Pods, which are turn d back like à Ram's Horn, and 


open in two Parts, emitting ſeveral large hard black ſhining 


Seeds. 
The Species are; | 

1. FRAXINELLA. Cluſ. White Baſtard Dittany, or 
Fraxinella, with white Flowers. ? | 

2. FRAXINELLA purpurea major multiſſora. H. R. Par. 

Great purple Fraxinella, with many Flowers. 

3. FRAXINELLA minor purpurea Belgarum. H. R. Par. 
Small purple white Dittany of Holland. 

4. FRAXINELLA niveo flore. Claſ. Hiſt. White Dittany, 
with ſnow-white Flowers, 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are the moſt common in 

| England; the other two Sorts are at preſent more rare; 
and only to be found in ſome curious Gardens. 

They are propagated either by ſowing their Seeds, or 
parting the Roots: the latter Method, being the moſt ex- 
peditious, is generally uſed ; though, if we would ſupply 
ourſelves with a Quantity of theſe Plants, we muſt prove 
them from Seeds, for the Roots do not multiply very 
faſt ; nor ſhould they be diſturb*d by parting them oftener 
than every fourth Year; for if you part them frequently, 


or into ſmall Heads, the Flowers will be few in Nut 
and very weak. 


thrive beſt, is a freſh rich gentle Loam, | Ar a 
wet; in both of which they are 2 in Winter. 

It them- you muſt ſo 
ſoon are 'kepe til 
"= Th 


ralina Aſh, with Keys. 
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 FRAKINUS, The A | 
It hath pennated Leaves, which moſtly end in ax ll 
Loe: the Male Flowers (which grow at a remote Diſtant 
from the Fruit) have no Petals, but confift n 


mina: the Ovary becomes a Seed-veſſel, containing m 
Seed at the Bottom, which e Bis Foy 


The Species are: 2 
2. r * 
F Fx axxus folio rotundiore. C. B. The Mam 


4 Faaxnos forifers m M H. R. Blaſt 


. Fraxmvus er Nova Anglia, pinnis faliarum in 1. 
4. Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiari fruftu, Rand.” Gr 


The firſt Sort K a common Timber-tree in even 
of England. 

The ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, from which it on 
differs in having its Leaves beautifully ſtriped with To 
low 


The third Sort is ſuppoſed to be the Tree from whence | 
the true Calabrian Manna is taken. 

The fourth Sort was raiſed from Seeds by Dr. Uvede 
at Enfield, which were brought from Trafy by the lr 
curious Botaniſt Dr. William Sherrard, who ſed ths 
was different from Dr. Moriſon's Tree. But by the Spe. 
cimens now in Poſſeſſion of that worthy Encourage d 
Botanical Studies, Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. it appears do be 
the very ſame; notwithſtanding Mr. Ray ſuppoſes Di. 
Moriſon's Tree to be of American Growth. Ti 
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them ; which, entering the Liquor in Streams, and diſperſ- 
ing themſelves every Way th h it, croud into the 
Pores of the Water, and hinder the wonted Agitation of 
its Parts, and wedge it up, as it were, inte the hard or 
conſiſtent Body of Ice; and from hence proceed its In- 
<reaſe of Dimenſions, Coldneſs, Sc. 

That Ice is ſpecifically lighter than the Water out of 
which KN 
in it; and that this Lightneſs of Ice proceeds from thoſe 


numerous Bubbles which are produced in it by its Con- 


gelation, is equally plain: but how thoſe Bubbles come 
to be generated in freezing, and what Subſtance they con- 
tain in them, if they are not quite empty, is an Inquiry 
of great Importance; and, perhaps, if diſcovered, may 
25 much to the underſtanding 

Cold. : | 3 ig” 
Mr. Hobbes will have it common Air, which, intruding 
into the Water in Congelation, entangles itſelf with the 
Particles of the Huid, prevents their Motion, and pro 


pro- 
duces thoſe numerous Bubbles, thus expanding its Bulk, 
; of Air into 


and rendering it ſpecifically lighter. -- _ - 
| gy ny rag 6 9 
* I — 4 — 
get into n Oil, is plain, becauſe that Body is con- 
dens'd by being frozen. -&: 9 re 
And Mr. Boyle has alſo ſhewn, by undoubted Experi- 
ments, that Water will freeze in Veſſels hermetically ſeal- 
ed; and in braſs Bodies or Veſſels cloſely ſtopped, and 


ryſtalli A | „„. 
This Salt is ſuppoſed to be of the nitrous Kind, and to 


be furniſhed by the Air, which is generally found to 
abound in Nitre. - : a 


It is indeed no difficult Matter to account for the Pab- 
of Water. "Theſe 


ticles of Nitre preventing the Fluidity 
Particles are ſuppoſed to be ſo many rigid pointed Spicula, 


riouſly ming] 


| weaken and deſtroy the Motion of it. | 
The Reaſon that this Effect ariſes only in ſevereWinter- 


weather, is, that it is then only that the retracting Action 


of the nitrous Spicula is more than equal to the Power 
or Principle by which the Fluid is otherwiſe kept in Mo- 


tion, or diſpoſed for Motion. 


Several Experiments of artificial Freezing ſupport this 


Opinion. 


For if you mix a Quantity of common Salt-petre with 
Snow, or Ice pulverized, and diſſolve the Mixture in the the 
Fire, and then immerge a Tube full of Water in the So- 
lution z the Water, that Part of it next the Mixture, 


will freeze preſently, even in a warm Air. 


Whence they argue, that theSpiculg of the Salt are driven 


through the Pores of the Glaſs, and mixed with the 
Water, by the Gravity of the Mixture, and of the in- 
cumbent Air: for that it is evident, that the Salt has this 
Effect, inaſmuch as it is certainly known, that the Par- 
ticles of Water cannot find their Way through the Pores 
of the Glaſs. 

In theſe artificial Freezings, in whatever Part the Mix- 


ture is applied, there is preſently a Skin or Lamina of Ice 


produced, whether at the Top, Bottom, or Sides ; by 


the Nature of 


muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 


E R 
reaſon that there is always a Stock of ſaline 


ſufficient to overpower theſe Particles of Fire: bat natural 
ions are confined to the Top of the Water, where 


d by the Author of the Noe. 
-__ iquer la Nature de la Glace, who 
not : 9 


that che Nitre-always en. 
for ſome of the principal Effects; as, 
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Interſtices between the Particles of the Water, and © 
that means getting ſo near them, as to be juſt. 
theSpheres of one another's attraftingForce, and then | 
Body: but Hes, 
afterwards ſeparating them, and putting them into . 
rious Motions, breaks this Union, and ſeparates 
ticles ſo far from one another, that they get out of. 
Diſtance of the attracting Force, and into the Verge { 
os png For, and then the Water reaſſumes 
Orm. 2." 
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tre that it contains, which gives the Motion to Fluids ; 'tis 
the ethereal Medium: therefore a Diminution of the Mo- 
tion of Reſt ariſ-s from the Diminution of that Force. 

No the ethercal Matter, which in the Winter- time is 
| weak enough, muſt ſtill loſe more of its Force by its 

Action 1 * Air condens d, and loaded with large Par- 
ticles of Salt. It muſt therefore loſe of its Force in cold 
Weather, and become leſs diſpoſed to maintain the Mo- 
Salts, tion. of the Fluids. 

In fine; the Air, during Froſt, may be eſteemed like 
the Ice impregnated with Salt wherewith Liquors are iced 
he in Summer- time. It is very probable, that cheſe Liquors 
freeze by reaſon of a Diminution of the Motion of the 
. ethereal Medium, by its acting againſt the Ice and Salt 
a. together; and the Air is not able to prevent its Concre- 

tion by all its ſcorching Heat. 

The Air (fays Mr. Boyle) being a Fluid as well as Wa- 

and impregnated with Salts of different Kinds, tis 
not improbable, that what happens in Water im 
wich ſuch Salts, may alſo happen in the Air. Two pro- 

per Quantities of different Salts being diſſolved in hot 

Water, they floated undiſtinguiſhably in it, and retained a 


in the Winter-time, 
dinarily ſtrong enough 


divers Accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ian, of a freezing Rain which fell in the Weſt of Eng- 
land in December 1672. This Rain, as ſoon as it touch'd 
larger any thing above the Ground,.as a Bough, or the like, im- 
mediately ſettled into Ice; and, by multiplying and in- 
larging, the Icicles broke all down with its Weight: the 
without ſinking into the Snom at all. 
It made an incredible Deſtruction of Trees beyond 
thing in all Hiſtory . A certain Gentleman weighed 


m- 


_ Waer thus 


Larth a Sprig of an Aſh-tree of juſt three Quarters of a Pound; 
di may u the Ice which was on it wei 16 z that ſome 
Gums, and other Foſſils x the Parts of theſe Mixtures be- Perſons were frighted with the Noiſe in the Air, till they 


coming a Cement to the Particles of Water, or getting in- underſtood, that it was the Clatter of icy Boughs daſh'd 
to their Pores change them into theſe different $ againſt each other. Re 
ſtances, . TINO IPD 8 Dr, Beale remarks, That there was no conſiderable 
For the ſecond : As an ethereal Matter or Medium is Froſt obſerv'd on the Ground during the whole time 
generally allowed 40 he'the Cauſe of the Motign of Fluids; .whence he concludes, that a Froſt may be very fierce and 
and as the Air itſelf hag Motion from the fame Prin- on the Tops of ſome Hills and Planes; while in 
ciple; it follows, that allStloids. muſt remain in a State of i 
Reſt or Firity, when that Matter doſes of its Force. 
And conſequently, the Air, being lefs warmed in the Win- 
ter · time, by reaſon a the Obiiquity of the Sun's 


* 


Rays, not far off. The Froſt was followed by glowing Heats, 
N oe ene. a and a wonderful Forwardneſi of Flowers and Fruits. 
of the Year.” wi © 


= . 05 5 | 
But farther: It is evident, from divers Experiments, _FRITILLARTA, Fritillary or Chequer'd Tulip. 
a Salt which 1 The CharaSers are; : 
the Nature of Nitre. If this be granted, and the Denfity The, Flower confifts of fox Leaves, and is of the bell- 
ofthe Air allowed, it will follow, that the Particles of this ſoaped Lily mers, „ naked, and, for the moſt 
Nitre muſt likewiſe be brought nearer together, and part, cbeguer d: the Style of the Flower becomes an oblong 
thickened by the Condenſation of the Air: as, on the con- Fruit, which is divided into three Cells, and fill d with flat 
trary, a Rarefaction of the Air, and an Augmentation of Seeds, hing in as double Row : the Root conſiſts of two 
us Fluidity, muſt divide and ſeparate them. fleſhy Wo, which are, for the moſs part, ſemiglobular, 
And if the fame to all Liquors that have im- bettixt which ariſes the Flower fall. | 
bib'd or diffolv'd any Salt; if the Warmth of the Liquid The Species are; 
the Salt exatly divided; and if the Coolneſs ofa 1. FaiTiLLana ſerotina, floribus ex flavo virentibus. 
ved Salt C. B. The late-flowering Fritillary, with greeniſh-yellow 
to approach, run into each other, and ſhoot into Cryſtals ; Flowers, commonly called the Leather-coat, or Com- 
Why ſhould the Air, which is allowed to be a Fluid, be mon Fritillary. 
in 


2. FRITiLLAR1A alba precox. C. B. The early white 
Tn true, that the Nitre of the Air, being groſſer iti 


cold Weather than in hot, mult have a leſs Velocity; but 3. FritiLLania alba varijegata. C. B. The white 
ſtill the Product of its augmented Maſs into the Veloci 
= or - 


Evaporation in froſty Weather. 5. FäirLLARAIA flavo flore. Cluſ. The yellow Fri - 
This aereal Nitre muſt neceffarily promote the Con- tillary. 


X x x 6, FRrITIL- 
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Flowers of ſome of theſe 


Seeds. 
T beſe Plants are propagated either” by Seeds, or OF- | 


F R 


5. FatrraxIA Proecox — C. B. 
Early purple variegated Fritil 

7. Are. folio folendome, flere —_— 
67 purpura 83 oO Ind. , oY 
leav'd Fritillary, with u large green : ſhining 

Flower, commonly called the v7 av wb 

8. Farrirlaalx unbellifers. C. B. Dany: Hoe d 
Fritillary. 

9. FriTILLARIA lautes maxima Ttalica. Park. Por: 
Greateſt yellow Italian Fritillary. 

10. FRiTI:LAR1A ſeroting, floribus ex ————— 


fore plem. H. R. Par. Late Fritillary, with double ; 
greeniſh- yellow Flowers. 


11. FrITILLARIA nigra. Lob. Adv. Black diary 
12. FatriLLARIA ore ex rabro-purpures & viridi va- 
Tiegato. Boerb. Ind. Fritillary with a reddiſh- - wil 
Flower ſtriped with Green. 
13. FriTHLLARIA Here er Md vid b\ r pur- 


pureo variegato. Boerb. Ind. Fritillary weer & pale-· green 


Flower, variegated with a deep Pyrple. 


bicundo virentibus. H. L. — e ns 
red ie: 
 FRITILLARIA maxima, fore 
1 The eſt Fritillary, 
lour, commonly called the Pagen L Ay. wal 
16. Maid Rr minima. Scoert. Flor. 
Fritillary, or ſmall Perfian a +4. 
The? are ſeveral — fl of this Fee, which 
are pagated in curious Flower- -gardens abroad (eſpecially 
bly +5. gary differ in the Colour or Size of their 
Flowers ; but as theſe are only Varieties, which were d- 
tained from Seeds, it would be needleſs to mention them 
in this Place, fince there will be new Vatieties obtained 
ny Year where Fear ve w a het” 


i La dd all theſe Sorts'to two, 
the Difference only in the Root; that of the Perfian 55 
being round, and thoſe of the other Sorts being flat: but 
chere are much greatet Differences in the Leaves and 
than in many Plants which 
3 and thefe hold from 


fats from the old Roots: by the firſt of which Methods 
new Flowers will be obtained, as alſo a larger Stock 'of 
Roots in three Years, than can be obtained in twenty or 
thirty Years in the latter Method: I ſhall therefore firſt 


| treat of their Propagation by Seeds. 


Having provided yourſelt with ſome good Seeds, ſar d 
from the faireſt Flowers, you ou muſt procure ſome ſhallow 
Pans or Boxes, which muſt have ſome Holes in their Box- 
roms to let out the Moiſture: theſe you ſhould fill with 
light freſh Earth, laying a few Potſheards over the Holes, 

to prevent the Earth from Topping them: then having 
laid the Earth very level } in the Sc. you muſt ſow 
the Seeds thereon thick, covering it with fine ſiſted 
Earth a quarter of ar Inch thick. The time for ſowing ' 
the Seed is about the Be Beginning of Aug; | for if it be 
kept much longer out of the Ground, it will not grow: 

then place the Boxes or Pans where they _ have the 


Morning Sun until 11 o'Clock, obſerving, 
proves dry, to water them gently, as alſo to pull u 
eeds as ſoon as they appear; for if they are ed 
to remain until they have taken Root into the Earth, 
they would draw the Seeds out of the Ground whenever 
they are pull d up. Toward the latter End of September 
you ſhould remove the Boxes, Sc. into a warmer Situation, 
— 11 them under an Hedge or Wall expoſed to the 
th; in which Place they may remain until the Middte 
of March; by which time the Plants will be come up an 
Inch high: you muſt therefore remove the Boxes, as 
Weather increaſes hot, into a more ſhady Situation; 
while the Plants are young, they are liable to ſuffer 
being too much expos'd to the Sun: and in this ſhady 


Situation they may remain during the Heat of the Sum- 


mer, obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, and to 
refreſh them now-and-then with a little Moiſture ; but 


be careful not to give them much Water after their Leaves 


14. FaITILLARIA Tſabclla difta, n 


the Seaſon 


-- Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Exp 


was preſſed with a Weight of 56 Pounds. 


F R 
are decay d. which would rot the Roots. About the Ye. 
if che Roots are very thick in the Boxes, 


ginning of Auguſt 

you ſhould prepare a Bed of good light freſh Earth, win? 

muſt be levell d very even; upon which — pwned 

te Lek it Ione ihe end 

rained, covering it about one 

thick with — this-Bed — 
Dar | 


in a warm Poſition, dur not too cleſe to Hedges; 
or 2 — 
lender, and make — 


D e 
r ee e 

d every Autumn with a Trowel, obſervingpawees i 
fo dep = to brul the Roor, und S 
very rotten Dung or Tamm upon. 


perhaps terminating in a Right Li 
and is us'd in ſition to cuſ n 
e 


FROST may be defin'd Ga exceſſive chi Sur 
of che Weather, whereby the Motion and Fluid of the 
Liquors are ſuſpended ; or, it is that State of the Air, Gi 
whereby Fluids are converted into Ice. 

By Froſt Metals contract, er are ſhortened; Mouf A 
all zout found by an Experiment, that an iron Tube ewelve 
Feet long, upon being expos'd to the Rur in a froſty 


Night, loſt two Lines of its „ But this m l 
to be wholly the Effect of Cold. 
the , Froſt does not contract Fluids z but 


on the other hand,” wells or dilates chem near one tenth 


of their Bulk. 
of Metals exceed k of Vella 
etals exceeding*thic and ſtrong, 
— cloſe ſtopt, — — to the Cold, the 
ater 


freezing, and not (either 
by Room or Vent, burſt — — * 


A ſtrong Barrel of a Gon, with Water in it be 

cloſe, and frozen, was rent the whole Length: and 
ſmall braſs Veſſel five Inches deep, and two in Diane, 

fill'd with Water, Sc. and frozen, lifted up its Lid, wwe 


"= 
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There are alfo related many ternagkadle Effects of Froſt Days were dark and cloudy for ſome time, but afterwards. 
on Vegetables... Morery, Hiſtade France, lays, That Trees it cleared up, and the Sun appeared almoſt every Day; 
are frequently ſcorch'd and burnt up with Froſt, as witch which melted the Snom where expoſed: to it, whereby the 
the moſt exceſſive. Heat, and chat even in ſo; warm a Cli- Froſt penetrated deeper into the Ground. It was obſcrv- 
mate as Pro 13 able, that, during theſe clear Days, a great Miſt or Va- 
Mr. Bobart relates, That pour appeared in the Evenings, floating near the Surface 

| of the Ground until the Cold of the Night came on, when 

. was ſuddenly condenſed, and diſappeared. About the 
8th of December. the Nights were extremely cold; the Spi- 
rits.in the Thermometer fell 18 Degrees below the freezing 
Philoſe Tranſaf?) Ne 16s. Pont; and on the 19th of the ſame Month the Froſt was 
Nb That che-Froflvin 1708; was gemark: ag ſevere as had been known in the Memory of Man; 
ableatiro* the greateſh Pact of Europe ; and the greaieh d the Spirits of the Thermometer fell to 20 Degrees below 
Degyee, ne the meet in. che Memory.of Mans, he peeing Point. At this time vaſt Numbers of Lau- 
in entended ihm ce, Germany, mie, Phillyrea's, Alaternus s, Roſmary, Arbutus, 

bur wink fe ; and other cyer-green Trees and Shrubs, began to ſuffer , 

trtes elpeciatly fuch as had been trimmed up to Heads with 
age tems, or had een clipped; late in Autumn. Ar 
* this ume aligahere were great Numbers of large deciduous . 
My Jrecy-diſbarked by the Froſt ; as Pear-trees, Plane-trees, 
Waloue:mees, wich many other Sorts; and it was chiefly 
. onthe. Welt and South-weſt Side of the Trees, that the 
Middle of December the Froſt abated - 


Dr. Derhams: ſays, That the. greateſt 
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; The plants 
- - Beds open Ground during the Intervals between the 
| Froſt, were moſt of them deſtroyed, or fo much cut, that 
they laſt moſt of their Leaves; the early Beans and Peas 
if mere moſt of them killed, . and many Fruit and Foreſt- 
> be | 


2 


‚ 
1 


dance of 

the Surface 

Air many Y ithourt receiving the leaſt Injury from 
the Cold; us's, 


25 In 


duc w went d 
| # | „much more & e done in the Gardens, than there re- 


is, ally wass which occaſioned many People to dig up and 
tho' many of the Cartefians ſuppoſe id d b form d of 2 .. deſtroy larhoQuaatitics of Trees and Shrubs, which they 
Cloud, and either congeal'd in the Cloud. and fo let fall, were kild ; whereas thoſe who had more 


or ready to be congeal'd.as foon as ig,amives- at the | 


Earth. Patience, and ſuffered them to remain, fared better; for 


_— FAS; of them ſhot ag ſome from their 
In the Year dpa there was gur Fro mbic Stems i Bragches, and. others from cheir Roots, the 
continued for ſome Months; and deftroyed a great Nun following Summer. 


of Trees and Plants in ſeveral Parts of Exrope x a brief e Nor was the Froſt more ſevere in England, thin in 
count of which may not be improper to be here inſerted, other Parts of Europe, but on the contrary, in Compaiiſon, 
The Autumn began with cold North and Eaſt Winds, , favourable; for in the Southern Parts of France the Olives, 
and early in November the Nights were generally froſty z Myrtles, Ciſtus's, Alaternus's, and ſeveral other Trees and 
tho' the Froſt did not enter the Ground deeper than the Shrubs, which grow there almoft ſpontaneouſly, were 
Sun thaw*d the following Day: but comand the End of either deſtroyed, or at leaſt. were killed to their Roots; 
Now the Winds blew. extremely cold from the and about Paris, an! the Northern Parts of France, the 
North; which was ſucceedec by greatSpow, which fell Buds of their Fruit- trees were deſtroyed, altho' they re- 
in ſuch Quannities in one Nightyasto-break off large Arms, mained cloſed; ſo that there were very few Bloſſoms 
1 alſo the Tops of many evet-green Trees, on which ic which opened that Spring. The Fig trees were in ſeveral 
lodged. After the Snow hat fallen, it began to freeze Parts ot France quite killed, and in England their render 
Vun, the Wind continuing 0 blow from the North; Branches were deſtroyed; ſo that there was very on 
: "ie" 8 7 | rui 
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they were protected from the Froſt. 
which are Natives of cold Countries, were greatly injured 


Country, were intirehy killed; tho many 


Winter. 


of ever Fog ariſes (either Mornings vr Even» 
| ings) which frequently betokens fair W 


Pond, by putting a Thermometer, which hung all Night 


eaſt, and brought on ſevere Cold: that Night the Froſt ing Spring they were i 
penetrated very deep into the Ground; and the next Day, as that their Leaves were eaten and intirely deſtroyed by 


Eaſt, and blew with great Fury: the Thermometer fell if it had been the Beginning of April; and this Diſtemper 
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Fruit on thoſe Trees the following Summer, except where 


F ; 


Holland the Pines and Firs, with ſeveral other Trees, 


14 
5 L 


by the Cold: and moſt of the Trees and Shrubs, which 
were brought from Haß, Spain, or the South Parts 
France, which had beetiplanted in the full Ground, in that 


11 


= 
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if 
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which had been brought from Virginia and nd, 
eſcaped very well in the ſame Gardens. But the P who very 
ſuffered moſt in that Country, was the learned Dr. Boer- 
haave, who had been ſeveral Years endeavouring to natu- 
ralize as many Exotic Trees and Shrubs as he could 
obtain from the ſeveral Parts of the World ; great Num- 
hers of which were intirely deſtroyed by the Froſt this 


In fome Parts of Scotland they not only loſt many of 
their curious Flowers, Plants, and Trees; but great Num- 
bers of Sheep, —— were buriti Ne who 
Snow, where they peri 3 many poor le, he 
went to look aſter their Cattle, were equal Sufferers with 


them, being buried in the Snow z Which in ſome Places 


fell eight or nine Feet deep in one Night. * 
It has been obſerved by Thermometers, when that Kind 


f 
1 
Fl 


| that the 


Air, which in the Day was much warmer, has 
upon the Abſence of the Syn become many Degrees cooler 


than the Surface of the Earth; which being near 1500 tally 
umes · denſer than the Air, cannot be ſo ſoon affected with 
the Alternacies of Heat and Cold; whence tis 

that thoſe Vapours which are raiſed by the Warmth of che 
Earth, are by the cooler Air ſoon condenſed into a viſible 
Form. The ſame Difference has been obſerved between 
the Coolnefs of the Air, and the Warmth of Water in a 


in the open Air in Summer-time, into the Water, juſt be- 
fore the riſing of the Sun, when the like Reck or Fog was 
riſing on the Surface of the Water. e 
In the Year 1752. we had another ſevere Winter, which 
did great Miſchief to the Gardens, Fields, and Woods; 
the Effects of which are yet, and will be many Tears, felt * 
in Europe. Some Particulars of theſe ons may 
at pigs be EE IAG 


menti 8 
The Wind ſet in blowing from the North and North- 
eaſt, about the Autumnal Equinox; and continued toblow © 
from the ſame Quarter, with little Variation, upward of 
ſix Months. Early in November there was a continued at 
ſharp Froſt for nine Days; in which time the Ice upon 
large Ponds, and other ſtanding Waters, was frozen fo 
hard as to bear Perſons who ſkated thereon : but toward C 
the End of November the Froſt abated, and there was 1 

little more than ſight Morning Froſts untilChriftmas Day, ; 
when it froze pretty hard that Morning, and continued Ef here che — general had 
every Morning ſo to do; but on the 28th Day of De- received fo much Injury the Froſt, as to occaſion ſuck 
cember the Wind blew with great from the North- a Weakneſs and Diſtem ny So; CA 
with to ſuch aDegree, 


vi. the 29th, the Wind changed to the Southward of the them: ſo that at Midſummer the Trees were as naked 


this Day to twenty-five Degrees belowFroſt: in theMorn- continued for two Years after, almoſt as bad as 4 ft: 
ing ſome little Snow fell; but the Violence of the Wind and has leſſened by as the Trees have recovered 
carried it off: but Cold ſtill increaſing, the Waters were all their Strength ; and where the Trees were old an Wenk, 
frozen over; and that Day it was ſo intenſe, as to freeze 
the Water of the River; which was raiſed by the Force 
of the Wind into Ice, before it fell down again. The 
Wind continued to blow with the ſame Force, and from 
the fame Quarter, all the 3oth Day; the Cold till increaſ- 
ing: fo that at this time the Froſt penetrated into moſt of 
the Green-houſes in England; but eſpecially into all thoſe 
whoſe Fronts had the leaſt Inclination to the Eaſt; and 
ſuch of them as fronted the South-weſt eſcaped beſt, where 
the back Walls were of a ſufficient Thickneſs to keep out 
the Froſt: the Spirits in the Thermometer fell in the per 
Night of the 3oth Day to thirty-two Degrees below the that Numbers of thele Infſefts have har 
freezing Point, which was lower than it had been known Roots of the Graſs : and as a farther Proof 
in England before: the Violence of the Wind made it conſtantly been remarked, that, when theſe 
very troubleſome Yor Perſons of the moſt robuſt Conſti- changed into a Sort of Beetle, and take their 
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- Shoots the following Spring; and 
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it would ſwell this Work 


Were I to enter into all the Particulars of the L | 
ſuſtained by this ſevere Froſt in the Gardens and Fields, 
| beyond the Limits intended: ſo 

I hope, on the other hand, I ſhall not be condemned for 


i- having inſerted thus much; finte, by the Mention of 


theſe Things, Perſons may be inſtructed how to fave 
many of their valuable Plants in future Winters; as alto, 


what Sorts are more liable to Danger from Froſts, than 


FRUCTIFEROUS [ fruZifer, Lat.] Fruit-bearing, 


' FRUCTUS. Ve Fruit. 


FRUIT is the Production of a Tree or Plant, for the 
jon or Multiplication of its Kinds: in which 
Fruit includes all Kinds of Seeds, with their Furni- 


| ture, Sc. Botaniſts uſe it to ſignify, properly, that Part 


e as of a Plant wherein the Seed is contain d; which the La- 


mal Kingdom 
fo intenſe during 
. pen: where they 1 
— Walnut-trees, Aſhes, and ſeveral other Trees, had 
moſt of their Shoots-of the former Year deſtroyed, which 
caus'd them to be very late before out their new 
hoots were pro- 
duced from the two and three Years Branches. The Fig- 
trees in many Places were killed almoſt to the Ground, 
ally thoſe which were growing againſt the beſt aſpect- 
ed Walls; for thoſe on the North and weſt Aſpects, 
25 alſo the old Standard-fig-trees, eſcaped better: but all 
thoſe Stools and Layers of theſe Trees, which were grow- 
ing in the Nurſery-gardens, were ſo much injured by the 
Froſt, as not-to be recovered under three Years ; duri 
which-time, there were ſcarce any of theſe Plants to be fold. 
The Layers- of Vines, as alſo of the in the 


The 
and Pinaſter were ſo much hurt, as to loſe all their Ver- 
dure; and in ſome Places the young Plants of the for- 


many Places quite deſtroyed t | 

Years before the Markets could be fapplied with theſe ; 

and in general the eſculent Plants in the Kitchen- 

were killed, & that fos une Month the Markets were 

fr 
5 


of the Corn, to the great Prejudice of it: but ſome of 


the more expert Farmers, who rolled their Wheat after 


the Froſt was over, were well repai by the great Cro 
which thei Land produced them? 4 


and pears, is a Congeries of ſtrong Co 
ſ] 


tins call Fruftus, and the Greeks Kapres. 55 
The Fruit of ſome Plants are produced ſingly, as are 
their Flowers ; and ſometimes they are produced in Cluſters, 


' as in moſt Fruit-trees, which are alſo fleſhy ; but in many 


are dry. 
ord Fruit is alſo uſed to ſignify = A 
of Seeds in a Plant; as in a Pea, Bean, Ranunculus, c. 
and in its general Signification, for all Kinds of Grain, 
whether naked, or incloſed in Cover, Capſula, or Pod, whe- 
ther bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, or the like. 
Fruit is the Product or Reſult of the Flower; or that 
for whoſe Production, Nutrition, Sc. the Flower is in- 
The Structure and Parts of different Fruits are different 
in ſome Things; but in all the ies, the eſſential Parts 
of the Fruit appear to be only Continuations or 
pom. es ate whack. are 2g ty, hy Oar Bus the 
Communication between the 1 Parts of the Tree 
and the Fruit ; ſo that the fame Fibres or Stamina, which 
conſtitute the Root, Trunk, and Boughs, are extended in- 
to the very Fruit. 1 , "TR" 
Thus, it you cut open an e tranſverſly, 
find it to comſiſt chiefly of four Parts: viz. if 2 Kis, or 
Cortex ; which is only a Production of the Skin or outer 
Bark of the Tree. adly, a Parenchyma or Pulp; which 
is an Expanfion and Intumeſcence of the Ne or inner Bark 
of the Tree. zdly, the Fibres or Ramifications of the 
woody. Part of the Tree. » the Core, which is the 
Produce of the Pich or NA. of the Plant, indurated 
or ſtrengthen d by Twigs of the Woad and Fibres inoſ- 
culated therewith, This ſerves to furniſh a Cell or Lodge 
for the Kernels, filtrates the Juice of the Parenchyma, 
jo CR thus prepar d, to the Kernel 
Of the Fibres, Authors generally reckon fifteen Branches; 
of which R the Parencbyma, and incline to the 
Baſis of the Flower; the other five aſcend more particu- 
larly from the Pedicle or Stalk, and meet with the former 
at the Baſe of the Flower; to which Branches the Cap- 


Plants 
The 


' ſule or Coats of the Kernels are faſten'd. 


" Theſe Branches, being firſt extended through the Pa- 
renc to the Flower, furniſh the neceſſary Matter for 
the Vegetation of it : but as the Fruit increaſes, it inter- 
A and thus the Flower is ſtarv'd, and 
In a Pear there are five Parts to be diſtinguiſh'd ; iz. 


_ the Skin, Pareuchyma, Ramification, Stone, and Aceta- 


rium. 
The three firſt Parts are common to the Apple. The 
Stone, obſerved chiefly in Choke - pears, or Breaking- 


rpuſcles, that are di- 
perſed throughout the whole Parenchyma; but in the 
greateſt Plenty, and cloſeſt together about the Centre, or 
- Acetarium : it is form'd of the ſtony or calculous Part of 
the nutritious Juice. . * 
The Acetarium is a Subſtance of a tart acid Taſte, of 
a globular Figure, incloſed in an Aſſemblage of ſeveral 
of the ſtony Parts before mentioned. 
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In a Plum, Cherry, Sc. there are four Parts; viz; a 


Coat, Parenchyma, Ramification, and Nucleus or Stone. 
The Stone conſiſts of two very different Parts: the exter- 


nal or harder Part, called the Stone or Shell, is a Concre- 


tion of the ſtony or calculous Pants of the nutritious Juice, 
like the Stone in Pears, within it. The inner, called the 


Kernel, is ſoft, tender, and ght, being derived from the 
Pith or Medulla of the Tree by ſeminal Branches, which 


penetrate the Baſe of the Stone. 


The Nut or Acorn conſiſts of a Shell, Cortex, and Me- 


dulla : the Shell conſiſts of a Coat and Parenchyma, de- 
rived from the Bark and Wood of a Tree. 


The Cortex conſiſts of an inner and outer Part; the 
firſt is a Duplicature of the inner Tunic of the Shell : the 


ſecond is a moſſy Subſtance, derived from the fame Source 


as the  Parenchyma of the Shell. But Authors are not 
agreed, whether the Medulla or Pulp of the Kernel does 
ariſe from the Pith of the Tree, or the cortical Part 
th f. 2324 5 


Berries, as Grape, Cc. contain {beſides three general 


Parts, viz. Coat, Parenchyma, and Ramification) Grains 


of a ſtony Nature, to do the Offices of Seeds. 


Fruits in general are ſerviceable in guarding, preſerving, 
and feeding the incloſed Seed; in filtrating the coarſer, 
more earthy, and ſtrong Parts of the nutritious Juice of 
the Plant, and retaining it. to themſelves ; ſending none 
but the moſt pure, elaborated, and ſpirituous Parts to the 


Seed, for the Support and Growth of the tender delicate 
Embryo, or Plantule, which is therein contained. 

FRUMENTACEOUS [ Frumentaceus, Lat. Ja Term 
applied by Botaniſts to all ſuch Plants as have a Confor- 
mity with Wheat (call'd in Latin, Frumentum), in reſpect 


either of their Fruits, Leaves, Ears, or the like, 
 FRUMENTUM INDICUM. vide M. 


- FRUTEYX, a Shrub; a Vegetable of a Genus between 


a Tree and an Herb; but of a woody Subſtance. 


It is pretty difficult to determine wherein moſt of the 
Writers on Gardening and Agriculture haye made the 
Diſtinction between Trees and Shrubs ; or where to fix 
the Difference or Boundary between the Trees and Shrubs, 


to ſay where one ends, and the other begins; for that C. B 
cannot be determined by their Growth : therefore the 


beſt Definition which can be made of a Shrub, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a Tree, is its ſending forth many Stems 


trom the Roots; whereas the Trees have a ſingle Trunk Bat 


or Body. 1 
FRUTEX PAVONIUS. . Vide Poinciana. 


' FRUTICOSE”[Fruticoſus, Lat. ſhrubby], are thoſe 
Plants which are of an hard wo and do not 
. MERGACRSE  TCDETETTTT 
FUCHSIA. This Plant was ſo named by Father Plu- 
mier, who diſcovered it in America, in | 
Memory of Leonard Fuchſius, a learned Botaniſt. 
The CharaZers are; © e 


It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, confiſting of one Leaf, 


and divided into ſeveral Parts at the Brin; whoſe Cup af- | 
terward becomes a roundiſh ſoft fleſh Fruit, which is di- 


vided into four Cells, which are full of roundiſb Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant; wiz. : 


Fucns1a triphylla, fore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Three-leav'd Fuchſia, with a ſcarlet Flower. 
This Plant is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of Americe : 


it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in ſome of the French + 


Iſlands in America; and was ſince found by the late Dr. the ſame Situation and Culture as the former. Theſe tw 


William Houſtoun, at Carthagena in New-Spain ;, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into England. 


This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in 


Pots filled with rich light Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to moilten the Earth as 
often as it appears dry ; and if the Nights ſhould prove 
cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with 
Mats; but in the Day-time, when the Sun is warm, the 


. Funanng bulbs, radice dane major, fore. abe, Ch. 
7. Fumaria bulbofa, viridi fore. Tourn. Bulbour ' 
8. Funes bulboſa, radice nn cava, 


; Great bulbous- rocted Fumatory,' with a Root not h- 
onour to the lo ws * wg 


W. 0 0.2403 1. 3620 (21 | | Iſt, 
 .-The firſt of theſe Plants is. ſometimes: uſed in Mei- 
eine, but is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens; it being ve | 


I be ſecond Sort is not a Native, of England, but is pt 


Eh 


151511 


8 


8 


ſerving to let in a large Share of freſh Air in Summer; 
but in Winter they muſt be kept warm: with this Mz 


| ky Bas the Plants will produce their Flowers, and make 


iful Appearance in the Stove, amongſt other tende 


5 The Charagers are ; 128 335% £42. een 
I bath divided Leaves reſembling thoſe of the umbelliſe 


rows Plants: the Flowers, which are colleftd inta a b 
are of an anomaloys Figure, ſoinewbat reſembling ye) 
lignaceous Flower, conſiſting of two Petals or Leaves, u 
open like two Lips, the upper Lip ending in 4 Spur; th 
Footftalk is joined to the middle Part of the. Flower s th 
Fruit is aither of a long. or 6 round Figure, which is lik 
Pad, in which.are cantained many roundifh Seeds. 
TEST» ee een 
I. EyMaria officinarum & Dipſcaridis, flore 


The common Fumatory, 8 | 


2. Fum ara miner - tenuifoiig. C. B. Leſſer narrow 
leav'd Fumatory. .. 5 | 


3. FuMARIa ſempervirens & florens, flore alba. Nn. 
Bat. Evergreen Fumatory, with a white Flower. 
4. Fumaria lutes. C B. | Yellow Fumatory. 
5. FuMaRia bulboſa, radite cgug, mejer. C. B. Gi 
bulbous-rooted; Fumatary,, or hollow Root. 


-raoted Fumatory,,..with a white Flower. 


rooted Fumatory, with a green Flower... 


. @ *- 
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common in arable Land in moſt Parts of England, 


ſerved in ſome: curious Botanic Gardens far the ſake of Vr 
riety. Theſe are both annual Plans. 
The third Sort is a perennial Plant, which, if plant! 
in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, will continue flos- 
ering almoſt the whole Y ear round; which renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every good Garden. 
The fourth Sort is allo an abiding Plant, which teur 


Plants will grow in Joints, or hollow Places in old Wals; 
which will render them leſs ſubje& to decay, than if de 
were planted in a rich Soil. They may be propagated bf 
ſowing their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe ; ſor if the Sed 
are kept till the Spring, they very often miſcarr. 
Theſe Plants may be ſuffered to grow on Walls, 10 
in ſome abject Part of the Garden; for if they are adm" 
ted into the Borders of the Pleawre-garden, they will — 
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Ry d. become Wrhubleſome Weeds: but 

95 88e Fl on Ruins —— 
age 


-their long 


— Irs ate 
a he iN rt EIS 
their-Flowers in the B of April, = 

| pretty . Otnainents ro Borders i in a ſmall 
a cnet Knut pt ire 

f us; 

ee SES 
y love a £ and ſhou 
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G theFlower is * "yg ond FOR. Pa: 


ſideways, and becomes a dry Skin : rhe er 

2 oblong concave Petals, which ſpread open, and are 

: in the Middle is fitnated the Nedim, which is 

Qliadrical, obtuſe, and bordered : in the Centre of the 

Flower is fitadted the Pointal, attended by" fr Stamina: 

the Pointal afterward becomes an oval Capſule, , 
three Cells, which are full of roundifh Seeds. 14. 

This Plant, ' as a epter the The of} by Dr. 
Ti ort * er t 1 Narri 
— E . Name, Dr. Linnæus 
=  tothis of Glen e — 

Snow drop given ame 
o Lacie en e gt * 2 
1. Garxrr bs. Lin. f m 


2. GMavrrnus flere 7 The doutie Snow drop. 
That Pompeii ck ng hen th 
the S for wer in Fa I 

1 — Tie fingls Sen 
comes qut the firſt; and though the Flowers are but ſmall, 
yer den they”are in Banches, they make a Fery fre 
r therefore theſe Roots ſhould not be planted 
ſingle, as is ſometimes practiſed by way of Edging to 
Borders; for when they are ſo diſpoſed, they make very 
lick Appearance: But when there are twenty or more 

owing in a cloſe Bunch, the Flowers have a 

good Fe: and as theſe Flowers thrive well under Tre 


__ Cineis. Houſt. 


GX 


crafſobibus. Toirn: gere, Goat's rwe, with large Flow- 


ers, and thick Pods. 


LY GaLtca' Americana, feli oribut coc- 
— 1 


2 So rue with roundiſh Leaves, 
and ſearſet Flowers. 


8:9GaLEtca' — fruth ens, fore purpureo, - 
ii \ericeis. Plum. Stuubby Laake. 19 8 with 
ſilken Leaves. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens abroad; but 
— here mentioned are the chief Sorts we have at e 
in Eng 8 


The firſt — theſe Pans is 


8 — much 4 — Flowers, and Pods. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated either from Seeds, or 


by parting of their Roots. The beſt Seaſon for ſowing © 


3 rr of March, in à light Soil, 
an 


open Situation z and when the Plants are come 
8 you ſhould either hoe between them to « the 
'eeds (as is practiſed for Onions, Carrots, Ft.), © elſe 
pull out the Weeds with your Hands, cutting down, or 
up, the Plants, where they are too cloſe to each 
other, that thoſe left may haye room to get Strength ; 
- and fo from time to time, as the Weeds come up, you 
welt be very carful t9 deftroy then as alſo to cut up, 
or draw our, the Plants, where they are too thick ; 
they ſhould not be left cloſer than eight or nine Inches Di- 5 
ſtance from each other. The ſeeond Year theſe Plants 
will lower, and-produce r but if you intend to 
continue your Plants for Uſe, you ſhould cut off the Herb 
when it is in Flower, and not permit it to ſtand until it 
ſeeds ; which'very often cauſes the Plants to decay. Theſe 


Roots may alſo be parted into ſmall Heads in Autumn for 
. Increaſe :' bur'the' ſeedling Plants are much preferable to 


theſe Ott en; bo that the beſt a is to propagite this 
Plant by Seeds, ©” Ty 
The n e e cost. by the late mice Boe- 


miſt Dr. Williem Howftoun, at Campechy, from whence he 


ſent the Seeds into Europe. This Plant is an Annual, and 
C ere and 
into 4 moderate Hot-bed of Tanners z and 

when the whe tary fog ite fit-to tranſplant, they 
muſt be treated a hath directed for other tender an- 
nual Plants, poo beret — —.— 
Management they flower in and in September 
they will erke cheir Seeds, and the Plants will Bon afte 
deca 

"The fizth ort is alſo x Native of Aiverice: and was 
difovered by Father Pluwicy. Th is alſo propagated by 
Seeds, which thould be ſown-on an Hor-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come they muſt be cranſ- 

ted, and' treated as other tender Plants from the ſame 


ountry : it Thould remain in tlie Tan- bed the firſt Year, 


ering dey art vaty proper to plat on the Bides of and afterward may be placed in a moderate Stave in Win 


Wood-walks, and in Wilderneſs- quarters; where, if they 
are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, oy On will multi- 
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GALEGA. — 
The Characters are; 


II bath a cine? Revs : the Leaves ow by Pairs, 
faſten'd to a 40 bh 


ter, and in Sen muſt have e _ 


— 


GALENA: 1 1 | 
The - +—— AO given o ic by Dr Las 
neus, from the famous Fhyficiin Galen. } 
The Characters are; '2 

The Flower is Japetalons : the Bmalement it fall, and 
cut into four Segments; in the Centre is fituated the Pointal, 
ped by eight Stamim: the Enpalement after- 


Mid · rib, terminating in an odd Lobe: the ward turns 109 rind Pod, or 7 vin two 


Flower is of the papilionaceous Kind, conſiſting of a Stand- Cells, containing tewo oblong an 


ard, the Mings, and the Keel: the Pointal becomes a long 


taper Ped, which is filled with oblong kidney. -ſhaped Seeds. 


The Species are; 


ALEGA vulgaris, foribus ceruleis. C. B. Com- 
ns Gp S-rue, with blue Flowers. 4 
2. GalROA vidgaris, floribus penitus 'canlicantibas. 
C. B. Common Goat $-rue, with white Flowers. as 
3. GatzGa vulgaris, floribus ex cæruleo 
Common Goar's-rue, with bluiſh-purple — 


gular Seeds 
There is but one Serier of this Genus a preſent | 
known; viz. 

GALENIA. 28 Hort. Cliff. Lo ſhrubby Alenia. 
This js a low ſhrubby Plant, rarely growing above three 
Feet high: it is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
- whence it was 2 into the Gardens in Holland. There 
. y in che Plant; for the Flowers are 
22 ee like thoſe of the Blite, having 
Me enk and che Empalement is of an herbdecout Colour. 


4. GarroA Africana, Aoribus majoribus, & filiquis This Plant had the Name of Sberardia given to it by Pop- 


tedera, 
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of the Flower is funnel-ſhap 
ad each Fewer is fucceded by four naked Seeds 


| 2 


with a few very narrow Leaves, which are 
on them. The Flowers grow from the Win 


G A 


-Federa, the Profeſſor of Botany at Padua, in Honour to 
Dr. William Sherard, a famous Botaniſt ; but Monſieur . 


Vaillant of Paris having applied that Name to another 
Co On ts Dr. Liner AEGIS, 

This Plant wi 
Air in England; ſo muſt be placed in the Green · houſe 
with other hardy Exotic Plants, where it may have a large 
Share of Air in mild Weather 1 „ 
protected from Froſt. In the Summer it 


wy the open Air with other Plants br 
watered, This may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted during any 


in dry Weather it muſt be frequently 
of-the Summer-months, and watered frequently, will take 


Root in about five or ſix Weeks ; 6—— LE ENS 
as is directed for the old Plants. 


GALEOPSIS, Stinking Dead-nettle. 
The Characters are | 
I bath a labiated Flower of one ſingle Leek, whoſe upper 
Lip is hollow like a Spoon ; but the under one is divided 


into three Segments, the middle Part being lage: the Cup 
d, and divided into fue Parts, 


The Species are; 


2 2 KK Cretica viſcoſs. on. . 5 
Dead · ne 


2. SO PRI rn Tourn. Common 
e. 
3. GaLxoys1s, "oe Urtica iners, flore luteo. F.B.Yellow 
Archangel, or Dead-nettle. 
4. GaLEopss procerior fetidiſima, ſpica longiſſima alba. 
Michel. The moſt ſtinking taller Hedge-nettle, with a 
long white-Spike. 


The firſt Sort is a Native of the Iſland of Candia, and 


. e 
in the open Air in Eng except in very inters. 
This Sort is of very humble Growth, ſeldom riſing a Foot 
high : the Branches are very ſlender, which are garniſhed 


Leaves, and are of a dirty white Colour: the whole Plant 


very viſcous, and fmells like Bitumen. This may be 


propagated by ſowing the Seeds on a Bed of 


light Earth 
the Spring ; and, when the Plants are 


2 Nee 


they may be ſheltered in the Winter; and others may 
planted in warm Borders, where, if the Wie 2 


> A; or the Plants are defended from ſevere 


they may be preſerved. | 
a which ſhould 


be planted in June or July and if they are ſhaded from 


the Sun in warm Weather, and duly watered, they will 
take Root in ſix Weeks time, and may then be treated as 
the ſeedling Plants: if the Plants, in Pots, are placed under 


an Hot-bed-frame in the Winter, where they may enjoy 


the open Air in mild Weather, and only covered when 
there is Froſt, they will ſucceed better, than if they are 


treated more 


tenderly. 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild by the Side of 

Banks, and in the Woods, in moſt Parts of England: 
therefore are not admitted into Gardens; for they ſpread 
greatly by their creeping Roots, and become very trouble- 
ſome Weeds in Gardens. 
The fourth Sort is a Native in Italy, from whence the 
Seeds have been ſent to ſeveral Botanic Gardens, where it 
is preſerved for the ſake of Variety : but as this ſpreads 
at the Root, it is not proper for a Garden ; for it wil be 
as troubleſome to deſtroy, .. where it has been — to 
grow, as either of the Engliſh Kinds. 


GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS. Fide Praſium. 


GALLERIES. la order to make a Gallery in a 
Garden, with Porticoes and Arches, a Line muſt farſt be 
drawn of the Length you deſign the Gallery to be; which 
being done, is to be planted with Hornbeam, as directed 
under the Article Hornbeam; which Hornbeams, thus 
planted, are to be the Foundation of the Gallery. 


not live through the Winter in the apen 


frong, and may be kept in Form by the Shears, 


_ contrived as ſuch; yet they are now uſually in 


Portico Galleries may be covered with Lime-trees. 
Theſe Galleries were 


The rw Ang are; 


neither rough , the 
222. 
the Flower coſis of one Leaf, which is expanded towarl 


_ the Upper-part, and divided into ſeveral Segments: 0 


4beſe Flowers are ſucceeded by two naked Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. GaLLiw luteum. C. B. Yellow Ladies-bedftraw, 
2. GaLLiua rubrum, C. B. Red Ladies- bedſtraw. 
3- GALLIUM ali 


row- leav d Mountain 
Flowers. 
4. Gan mM ſaxatile, glauco folio. Bar Nr Ladies 


n with a 
5. GALLIUM ſaxatile, glabro folio. Bocc. Rar. Ls 
bedftraw of the n 

The firſt of theſe Plants (which is the Sort c 


— —— 


as they are Plants of ver little Beauty, and are ſubjeft » 


ead very far, [3nd overrun whatever Plats grom r. 
1 
may an be by 
ing heir Roow, which ſpread and increaſe agate by pat 
in the S » or Autumn, and will grow almoſt i 
Soil or ituation, eſpecially the firſt Sort: the other Sorts | 
require a drier Soil, but will all grow in any Si 


GARDENS are diſtinguiſhed into Flower-g 
Fruit-gardens, and Kitchen-gardens : the firſt, 
ſigned for Pleaſure and Ornament, are to be place 
moſt conſpicuous Parts, i. e. next to, or juſt 
backFront of the Houſe : the two latter, 12253 
intended for Uſe and Service, are placed leſs 

Tho? the Fruit and Kitchen-gardens are 
tioned as two diſtinct Gardens, and — 5 f 
Gardeners, as alſo by ſome of our own 3 


with good Reaſon, ſince they both require a 
and Expoſure = _—_— require to 

of the View of the Houſe. It will be proper 
incloſe the Fruit-garden with Walls; and to 

Gates, that no Perſons may have A Acceſs to 

no Buſineſs in it; for the ſake of — 
and theſe Walls will — Parts or EK 
over, in the Diſpoſition of the wry os 
is properly divided into Quarters, the Planting 
Hers of Fruit: trees, round of te ee 
of Uſe in ſcreening from the View the 
growing in the Quarters ; and, by that means, * 

legancy to both Parts; and fave, beſides, 
pence, The only ObjeRtion which has bern made | ＋ 
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Expence boch of Time and 


is Water. The witk of this of theſe Gardens, 


Requiſite 


greateſt Inconveniences that can attend a 


 3dly, The third 
s One of the 


gg 


in dewy Mornings and Evenings, : 
pleaſant, or unſafe to walk over, cheſe dry Walks in Gar- 
dens become uſeful and pleaſant: ; 
either with Gravel or Sand, may lead thro the 

f y winding about in an eaſy natural Way 


the Sight with as much Stiffneſs, and Appt . 
as any of the Methods. formerly x . t, the 
fewer Turns there are in theſe Wal and the more they 


chod of laying out theſe Walks, chan b 
Turns made on a Road, where it bends 


Theſe Walks ſhonld be ſo SIS 0 lead into 
Shade, as ſoon as poſſible; as allo into aha yt ntati 
of Shrubs, where Ferſons may walk in private, and be 

ſheltered from the Wind; for no Garden can be pleaſing 
where there is want of Shade and Shelter. 2 5 
| Another thing abſolutely neceflary is, where the Boun- 
daries of the Garden are ſenced with Walls or Pales, they 

| ſhould be hid by Plantations of flowering Shrubs, 


14 


will have a good Effect; and at t 
the Fences, which are diſagreeable, when 1 
expoſed to the Sight. 4 Mane Tfonry = 
In Situations where there is a good Supply 
the Deſigner has room for adding one of t 
Beauties to the Garden. eſpecially if it will admit of 2 
conſtant Stream: for in ſuch Places, . 


; 
58 


: 


j 
7 


5 2, 
i 


5 
1 


Canals, ſo 1 made in lar 
theſe Pieces of Water are large, 1 


_ time, are not ſeen to any Advantage from the 
Houſe. | | bo. 

Where Wilderneſſes are intended, theſe ſhould not be 
cut into Stars, and other ridiculous Figures; nor formed 
into Mazes or Labyrinths, which in a great Deſign is 
trifling: but the Walks ſhould be noble, and ſhaded 
tall Trees; and the Spaces of the Quarters planted wi 
flowering Shrubs, and Ever-greens ; wh they will be 
rendered pleaſant at all Seaſons of the Year: and if there 


are hardy Sorts of Flowers (which will thrive with little 


Care) ſcattered about nrar the Sides of the Walks, 

will have a very good Effect, in making a Variety of na- 
tural Beauries almoſt through the Year. 8 

The Situation of theſe Wilderneſſes ſhould not be too 
near the Houſe, leſt they ſhould occaſion Damps: there- 
fore it is much better to contrive ſome open Groves, thro? 
which there may be a Communication under Shade, from 
the Houſe to theſe Wilderneſſes; which are much the 
beſt when they are planted at the fartheſt Part of the 
| — provided they do not obſtruct the View of fine 
0 iects 


jbjects. 
Buildings are alſo very great Ornaments to a Garden, 
if they are well deſigned, and properly placed: but the 
: 7 


naturally 
be r 


perhaps, at a Expence, may have ed wp 
to ſupply it for an Hour 6r two, and ud hege; and 
bock , at in dry Scaſbns, when there is general Sex 
Falls of Water, which ought never to be contrived in 
Gardens, where there cannot be a conſtant Run of Water: 
but where the Situation of a Garden is ſo happy,” as to be 
lied wich Water, Fall, and 5c e 
. * 
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Whether this Taſte ſo univerſally 


leave the whole Direction of them to Perſons of the mean 
eſt Talents that ever profeſſed the Art: fo that ſoon aſter, 
when another Taſte prevailed, theſe Gardens were 

totally demoliſhed; and it would have been well, if a good, 
that is to ſay, a natural Tafte had ſucceeded to the other: 
but this was not the Caſe; for tho* a more open and cx. 
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FL 


Fo 


cento Way of laying out Gardens was introduced, yet 
this was more than copying after the French ; whoſe 
Taſte was in making long Avenues, ſtrait Walks, ſtiff 


regular Slo 
into * Fets Eau, Fountains, &c. fo that 


the lorem already made in other Countries, 


ments of an Habitation 3 nor has Length of Time, nor 
d their Taſte, or convinced them of its Abſur- 


PPP 8 
1 As the Gardens of Flair, Mey, and others, were 
extolled for their Maggi > ſo the Plans of chem 
were almoſt univerſally copied ; the De or Imita- 


tors rather, only earfing ying the Parts according to the Si- 
euatjoh, of Figuee of the Grotuat : and this was __ 
for ſeveral Years, at a time, when great Sams oney 
were expended in Gardening; which might have rendered 
this Country the moſt beautiful of any in Zarope, had a 
natural T. | 
which. is the more to be langented, as the Plantations then 


views many modern Gardens, and ſees the great Number 
of Trees and Shrubs, which are crouded into them, one 
would be induced to believe, that private Intereſt has had 
2 greater Influence, than any other Motive, with the De- 

Indeed this Fault may often be aſcribed to the 


a a great Expence to ſtand and decay annually, till they 
become ſo many dead Sticks, than which nothing can be 
2 more diſagreeable Sight to the Owner; who, after an 

tion for ſeveral Years, attended with an Expence 
of Watering, Digging, and Cleaning, finds himſelf under 
a Neceſſity either of replanting, or giving up the Thoughts 
of having any. Numbers of Perſons have indeed amuſed 
themſelves with the Hopes cf Succeſs, by ſceing theſe 


Cabinets, Fret-work, tall Hedges cut 


then prevailed in the deſigning of Gardens; trifli 


37 


= 


the Spring 


G A 
5 | 

8 Trees put out Branches for a Year or two 
which they generally do; but in three or four Years after, 
inſtead of making a Progreſs, they begin to decay at the 
Top, and continue fo to do gradually, until they quite 

nih ; which perhaps may not happen in eight or ten 
Tears, eſpecially if no ſevere Winter, or very dry Summer, 
intervenes ; either of which ly proves fatal to theſe 
Plantations : ſo that Perſons may be led on with Hopes, 
for ſo many Years, in the beſt Part of their Lives, when 
there is a Certainty of their failing, or at leaſt of their 
never in Size: but of this I ſhall treat more 


fully under the Article of Planting, and fi 


the Deſign of a Garden is entered upon, it 
ought to be conſidered, what it will be in twenty or thirty 


Tears time ; when the Trees and Shrubs are grown 
7 ad pred e looks 
handſome when it is firſt plan 


that a Deſign, which 
and in good Proportion, 


in Proceſs of Time becomes ſo ſmall and ridiculous, that 
ay a Neceſſity either of altering, or totally deſtroy- 
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ARI DELLA [This Plant was fo named by Dr. 
Tournefort, in Honour to Dr. Garidel, who was Profeſſor 


f of Phylic at Ax in Provence]. 


The Chara#ers are; | 
It bath a roſe-ſoaped Flower, confiſling of ſeveral Petals, 
which are bifid, and ranged in à circular Order; from 
thoſe many-leav'd Cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes an Head compoſed of many oblong Pods, which open 
length-ways, and are full of roundiſh Seeds. | 
We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
 GaniDELLa foliis tenuifſime diviſis. Tourn. Garidella 
with very narrow - divided Leaves. 5 
This Plant is very near akin to the Nigella, or Fenel- 
flower; to which Genus it was placed by the Writers on 
the Subject of Botany before Dr. Tournefort ; and was 
by him ſeparated from it, as differing in the Form of 
7 Candy, and on Mount Baldus in lag 
t grows wild in „and on Mount Baldus in ah, 
as a. in . where it was diſcovered by Dr. 
Garidel, who ſent the Seeds to Dr. Tournefort, for the 
Royal Garden at Paris. . 
is is an annual Plant, whoſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
, On a Bed or Border of light freſh Earth, 


where the Plants are deſigned to remain (for they ſeldom 
thrive, if they are tranſplanted) : when the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds 


and where they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, 
leaving them about four or five Inches apart; and as they 
grow 
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_ which, if ſuffered to | 
-overbear and deſtroy them. In June theſe Plants will 


was only an Egg; or the 
of a Chick "8 1 


comes turgid, and dilates to ſuch a 


3 G E 


Er , they muſt conſtantly be kept clear from Weeds, 
lch. — grow 3 Plants, will ſoon 


produce their Flowers, and in Auguſt the Seeds will ripen; 
which, if pertnitted to fall, will come up in Autumn, 


and theſe Plants will flower early in the Summer, whereby - 


good Seeds may be always obtained. 


N 15 by Naturaliſts, ways" » be the 
ct of procreating ing a thing which before 
was not; or, — L it is the total 
Change or Converſion of a Body into a new one, which 
retains no ſenſible Part or Mark of its former State. 
Thus we ſay, Fire is generated, when we perceive it to 
be where. before there was only Wood, other Fuel; 
or when the Wood is fo as to rain no ſenſible 
Character of Wood: in the manner a Chick is faid 
to be generated, when we a Chick where before 
is changed into che Form 


In Generation there is not 


longer either the one, or the other: whence it 


appears, 
that the Generation of one Thing is the Corruption of | 


The Peripatetics explain Generation by a Cl 
_ Paſſage from a Privation or Want of a I 
to the having ſuch a F a 


: The Xdideras allow of no other Chang in Generation 
than what is local; and, according to their Notion, it is y# 


only a Tranſpoſition, or new Arrangement, of Parts; 


and, in this Senſe, the ſame Matter is capable of under- | 


going an infinite Number of Generations. 


As for Example : A Grain of Wheat, being committed 4 


to the Ground, imbibes the Humidity 0 oe 

it be· 
comes a Plant; and, by a continual Acceſſion of Matter, 
by Degrees, ripens into an Ear, and at length into a Seed : 
this Seed, when ground in a Mill, appears in the Form 
of a Flour, which, being mixed up withWater, makes a 
Paſte, of which Bread is by the Addition of 
Yeſt, and undergoing the Operation of Fire, i. e. by 
baking; and this Bread being communicated by the Teeth, 
digeſted in the Stomach, and conveyed the Ca- 


nals of the Body, becomes Fleſh, or, in other Words, 


Fleſh is generated. | 

Now the only Thing effected in all this Series of Ge- 
neration, is a local Motion of the Parts of the Matter, 
and their ſettling again in a different Order: ſo that where- 
ever there is a new Arrangement or Compoſition of the 
Elements, there is, in Reality, a new Generation; and 
thus Generation is reduced to Motion. | 


Generation is more immediately underſtood of Animal i 


and Vegetable Bodies from Seed, or the Coition of others 
of different Sexes, but of the ſame Genus or Kind. 
Monſ. Perrault, and ſome of the modern Naturaliſts 
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Many, indeed, have eſſay- d ts treat of che Gmerarias 
ee that la 


after him, maintained, That there is not properly any the Earth. 


new Generation; that Gop created all Things at firſt; 
and that what is by us called Generation, is no more than 
an Augmentation and Expanſion of the minute Parts of 
of the Body of the Seed: ſo that the whole Species, which 
are afterwards produced, were, in Reality, all formed at 
the firſt, and incloſed therein, to be brought forth and 
expoſed to View in time, and according to a certain Order 
and Oeconomy. 

And accordingly Dr. Garden ſays, It is moſt 


been, or ever ſhall be, in the World, have been formed, 
ab Origine Mundi, by the Almighty Creator, within the 


* known. 
that the Stamina of all the Plants and Animals that have 


tion, as Muſſels, and other immoveable Shell-fiſh, which 
are Hermaphrodites, and contain both the Male and Fe- 
of Generation a 


male a 

The Flower of a Plant is found to be the Pudendun, 
or principal Organ of Generation ; but the Uſe 
much Mechaniſm, and ſo many Parts, has been but 


The Flower of a Lily conſiſts of ſix Petals, or Flower- r- 
leaves; from the Bottom of which, at the Middle, 
a kind of Tube, called the Piſtillum; and p 


LY 


* 
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Excrement of the F 
Mlatter, and thus diſcharged the 
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Mr. Ray's —— Nerf Pare of the Piſtill 


RENE Eo PEPE iI nf 


amino ariſe likewiſe from the Boom of the Flower, 


general Struj of the Flowers of Plants, 
although they are infinite ways diverſify d, and to ſuch a 
Degree, that ſome have no 


the Apicesz and ſome Plants exceed all others in this, that 
they have no Flowers : but if it be allowed, that this be- 


agen alu Bag 

requires: but ſome 

we chit of bee eee , 
Apices © tamina are e, or Bags, 

full of a Farina, or Duſt, which falls out when the Capſule 


Monſ. Togrnefort i this Duſt to be only an 
of the Fruit; and the Stamina to 
excretory Dudts, which filtrated this uſeleſs 
| Embrya: but Mr. Morlasd, 
Mr.Geoffroy, and others; find nobler Uſes for this Duſt. On 
their Principle, the Staming, with the Mires and Farina, 
the Male Part of tho Plant ; and the Pil, the Fem: 


be nothing hut 


veniently lodged between the twa Lobes, which conſtitute 
the Bulk of the Seed, and are deſigned for the firſt Nou- had been only excretory Ducts, - as has been hitherto 


. rlment of the tender Plant. 
But che admirable Dr. Grew, to whoſe 


ices ſeminsformes [i. 6. Seed- 
wok Thc: gu Tae d. be 


feminale, and 


in Mr. 7 rnefort's, is a Tube deſigned to convey theſe 
ſeminal Plants into their Neſts in the Ova; that there is 


Oo vaſt a Proviſion made, becauſe of the Odds there are, 


whether one, of ſo many, ſhall ever find its Way into and 
chrough ſo narrow a Conveyance. wind 
To make this Suppoſition the more credible, I ſhall 


lay down the Obſervations I have made upon the Situ- 
Aion hep Stamina, and the Stylus, in ſome few Species 


of P | 
Fit, In the Corona Imperialis, where the Uterus or Vaſ- 


wer; and from the Top of this ariſeth the S/y/us, the 
2 ſeminale and Stylus together repreſenting a Pi- 


Round this are planted ſix Stamina; upon the Ends of 
each of theſe are Apices, ſo artfully fixed, that they turn 
every Way with the leaſt Wind; being in Height almoſt 
Xattly equal to the Shu about which they play, and 
wok in this Plant is manifeſtly open at the Top, as it is 
bollow all the Way: to which we muſt add, that upon the 


ſible Piſtil, and others want Jus 
the Stamina; others again have the Stamina, but want 
the 


ſuppoſed, to ſeparate the 
deſigned 


to drop ＋ 


culum ſeminale of the Plant ſtands upon the Centre of the 
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Top of the Stylus there is a fort of Tuft conſiſting of pin- 
guid Villi, which I imagined to be placed there to catch 
and detain the Farina, as it flies out of the Thece : from 
hence, I ſuppoſe, the Wind ſhakes it down the Tube, till 
it reach the Yaſculum ſeminale. = 

In the Capriſolium, or Honeyſuckle, there riſes a Sty- 


from the Rudiments of a Berry, into which it is inſert- 
ed, to the Top of the monopetalous Flower; from the 
Middle of which Flower are ſent forth ſeveral Stamina, 
that ſhed their Farina out of the Caſes upon the Orifice 
of the Schlus ; which, in this Plant, is villous or tufted, 
upon the ſame Account as in the former. | I 
In Allium, or common Garlick, there ariſes a tricoccous 
Uterns, or Seed-veſſel ; in the Centre of which is inſert- 
ed a ſhort Stylus, not ſo high as the Apices ; which thus 
over-topping, it, have the Opportunity of ſhedding their 
Globules into an Orifice more eafily : for which Reaſon, I 
can diſcern no Tuft upon this (as in the former) to enſure 
their Entrance, that being provided for by its Situation 
Juſt under them. ROE | 
The Reader, I hope, will excuſe me, if I preſent him 
now with ſome ſuch Reaſonings or Reflections as the fore- 
going Account doth ſuggeſt, and will ſupport; and I can- 
not but hope to thoſe that are candid, that I have 
aſſigned to the ſeveral Parts of the Flowers I have men- 
toned, their true and real Uſe. | 
For nothing can be more natural than to conclude, that 
where a ſine Powder is curiouſly prepared, carefully re- 
poſited, and ſhed abroad at a peculiar Seaſon, where there 
is a Tube ſo planted as to be fit to receive it, and ſuch 
Care in diſpoſing this Tube, where it doth not lie directly 
under the Caſes that ſhed the Powder, it hath a particular 
; Apparatis at the End, to enſure its Entrance. 
Nothing can be more genuinely deduced from any Pre- 
miſes, than it may from this, that this Powder, or ſome 
of it, was deſigned to enter this Tube. If theſe Stamina 


Parts, and leave the Juice 
for the Nouriſhment of the Seed more reſerved, 


t , what Need was there to lodge theſe Excrements in ſuch 
curious Repoſitories? They would have been convey'd any- 

* ra, or where, rather than where there was ſo much Danger of 
its proper Seaſon, ſhed out of ' thei 


their dyopping into the Sced-veſſcl again, as there is here. 
Again: The Tube, over the Mouth of which they are 
| ſhed, and into which they enter, leads always directly in- 


to die when theſe Thec are empty d of their Contents: 
if they laſt any longer, it is only whilſt the Globules, which 
enter at their Orifice, may be ſuppoſed to have finiſhed 
their Paſſage. Now, can we well expect a more convincing 

Proof of theſe Tubes being deſigned to convey theſe Glo- 


ry - the Proof would ariſe to a Demonſtration ; but | 
in not been ſo happy as to obſerve this, I ſhall content my- 


ſelf at preſent with ſuggeſting, that hence one would con- 
. clude, that the Pezals of the Flower were rather deſigned 
to ſever ſuperfluous Juices from what was left to aſcend in 
the Stamina, than the Stamina to perform this Office, either 
for them, or the unimpregnated Semina, and obſerve tne 
' Analogy between animal and vegetable Generation, as far 
as was neceſſary there ſhould” be an Agreement between 


them. I ſhall recommend the Inquiry to thoſe Gentle- 


men who are Maſters of the beſt Microſcopes, and Ad- 
dreſs in uſing them; though, in the mean time, I have 
made ſome Steps toward a Proof of this Sort; and have 
met with ſome ſuch Hints, as make me not deſpair of be- 
ing able, in a ſhort time, to give the World even this Sa · 
For, not to inſiſt upon this, that the ſeminal Plant al- 
ways lies in that Part of the Seed which'is always neareſt 
to the Inſertion of this Stylus, or ſome Propagation of it 
into the Seed-veſiels, I have diſcovered in Beans, Peas, and 
Phaſcols, juſt under one End of that we call the Eye, a 

| manifeſt Perforation (diſcernible by the groſſer Sort of mag- 
nifying Glaſſes), which leads directly to the ſerninal 3 

4 A 


and at which I ſuppoſe the ſeminal Plant did enter; and 1 As to the manner wherein the Farine ſecundißes, My: 
am apt to think, the Beans or Peas that do not thrive well, Geoffroy advances two Opinions: 7 War” 
may be found deſtitute of it. Firſt, That the Farine being 


But I muſt now proceed to deſcribe ſome other Plants, — 4 nd penetrating 
| (as from its ſprightly Odour), whi ; 
prightly hich, falling 


whereby it will appear, that there is & parti Care al- 
ways exerciſed to convey this Powder, ſo often mentioned, 
into a Tube, which may convey it to the Ovs. 

Now, in leguminous Plants, if we carefully take off 
the Petala of the Flower, we ſhall diſcover the Pod or young unfold 
Siliqua cloſely cover'd with an involving Membrane, which, the young Plant that is incloſed in the Embryo of the Seed. 
about the Top, ſeparates into nine Stamina, each fraught In this the Plant in Miniature is ſuppoſed 
with its Quantity of Farina ; and theſe Stamins cloſely to be contained in the Seed, and to want only a proper 
adhere to the Style which is obſervable at the End of that Juice to unfold its Parts, and | 
Tube, which here alſo leads directly to the Pod: it ſtands inion i 
not upright, indeed, but ſo bent, as to make near a right 
Angle with it. | 

In Roſes there ſtands a Column, conſiſting of many 
Tubes cloſely clung together, though eaſily ſeparable, 
each leading to their particular Cell, the Stamina in a great 
Number placed all round about. 

In Tithymalus, or Spurge, there riſes a tricoccous Veſ- 
ſel, that, whilſt it is ſmall, and not eaſily diſcernible, lies 
at the Bottom till it is mpregnated ;; but afterwards grows 
up, and ſtands fo high upon a tall Pedicle of its own, as 
would tempt one to think, that there were to be no Com- 
munion betwixt this and the Apices. 

In the Strawberries and Raſpberries, the Hairs which F# 
grow upon the ripe Fruit (which, I ſuppoſe, may be ſur- 
priſing to ſome), are ſo many Tubes leading each to their 
particular Seed ; and therefore we may obſerve, that in 
the firſt Opening of the Flower there ſtands a Ring of Sta- 
mina, within the Petals, and the whole inward Area ap- 
pears like a little Wood of theſe Hairs or Pulp; which 
when they have receiv'd and convey'd their Globules, the 
Seeds ſwell, and riſe in a carneous Pulp. Thus far Mr. 

We may obſerve a Veſſel at the Bottom of the Piſtil of 
the Lily; which Veſſel we may call the Uterzs or Womb; 
in which are three Ovaries fill d with little Eggs or Rudi- 
ments of Seed found in the Ouaria ; which always decay, 
and come to nothing, unleſs impregnated with the Farina 
of the ſame Plant, or ſome other of the ſame Kind : the 
Stamina alſo ſerve for the Con of the Male Seed g 

of the Plant to be perfected in the Apices ; which, when 
' ripe, burſt forth in little Particles like Duſt : ſome of them 
fall into the Orifice of the Piſtil, and are either conveyed 
thence 8 1 On or 
d in , where, eir magnetic Virtue, 

— draw the Nouriſhment from the other Parts of the 
Plant into the Embryoes of the Fruit, making them ſwell, 
grow, c. | | 

In Flowers that turn down, as the Cyclamen, and. the 
Imperial Crown, the Piſtil is much longer than the Stami- Veficula 

na, that the Duſt may fall from their Apices in ſufficient 
Quantities on the Piſtil, for the Buſineſs of Im jon. 

Mr. Geoffroy aſſures us, That in all the Ob ions he 
WL 1 mity of the Cavity of the Piſti 

egn arina, actually render P - Farina may eaſily fall, or find an eaſy Paſſage in 
— for that Seaſon, and the Fruit abortive. | ture in _ the Veſſels, hich is the Lal 

In many Kinds of Plants, as the Oak, Pine, Willow, of the Grain. 1 8 
Sc. the Flowers, Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, have theit Sta- The Aperture or Cicatriculs is much the fame in both 
ming and Apices, whoſe E E _ 6 Grains; and it is eaſily obſerved in Peas, Beans, Gt. with 
— 0-0 — which are not far off. out a Microſco ü | * 

t is ſome Difficuky in reconciling this Sy- The Root of the little Germ is juſt againſt this Aj 
ſtem with a certain Species of Plants, which OS ture, and it is through this it paſſes YE — 
without Fruit; and another Species of the ſame Kind and comes to germinate. i 

Denomination, which bear Fruit without Flowers; ſuch are Dr. Patrick Blair, ing of the Generation of Plants 
the Palm, Hemp, Hop, Poplar, Sc. which are hence ſays, That a vegetative Li is common to them, as well 
diſtinguiſhed into Male and Female: for how ſhould the as Animals; and that the Propagation or Production af 
Farina of the Male here come to impregnate the Ova of the Species is the Effect of the vegetative, not the ſeal 
the Female? | | tive Lie in Animals, as well as in Plants; and that i 

| _ This Difficulty Mr. Geoffroy ſolves, by ſuppoſing the there be a Neceſſity of the Concurrence of two different 
Wind to be the Vehicle that conveys the Male Duſt to Sexes in Animals, at the Begetting or Generating of be 
the Female Uterus ; which is confirm'd by an Inſtance of Species, the ſame Neceſſity muſt be in Plants too: for®s 
Jovianus Pontanus, of a ſingle Female Palm-tree grow- a Cow, a Mare, an Hen, aShe-reptile, an Inſect, &c. ar 
ing in a Foreſt, which never bore Fruit; till, having riſen not produce an Animal without the Male; no more cin 
above the other Trees of the Foreſt, and being then in a it be ſuppoſed, that a Plant can produce fertile Seed wit 


Condition to receive the Farina of the Male by the Wind, out the Concurrence of the Male Plant, or the Male Fm 
it began to bear Fruit in abundance. | of the Plant. oY 
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Secondly, As ſeminal Matter in Female Animals 

cannot be * fertile of itſelf, without 
im animated, or its Particles ſet i 

the after Nene or ene ge neat ee 

ter ; nei the F. 1 4 

from the Male G the Plants | | 

As to the Flowers of Plants, if they were ſting 

to, or if there were not ſome extraordinary Uſe from them 

in the Perfection of the Seed, would not be ſo oſten 

obſerved upon Plants as they are. But ſince there is no 

Fruit or Seed without a previous Flower ; and fince where 

1 z and fince 

naked Eye, neither 

between them, that 

d without the other. 


2 3 


— 
which 

the Fruit 

to Perfection: but there is no Fruit or Seed to be ſeen, 
has been ſent as a before it, to 

its A is not always 
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The Fruments and Graming have their ftamineous Flow- 1 
ers; yet in ſome of them the Flower is ſeldom to be ſeen, 
| The Pohy F i HE 
lar Flowers, which 
veſſels; but neither 
Crolcope. 

From theſe 
I 
"= 
firſt Step tos | 
both be upon the ſame Pedicle or not, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the one muſt contribute towards the bringing 

the other to Perfection. 

The Antients taking notice, that ſeveral Plants did 


| 
: 
: 
T 
© 
1 
a 
4 
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Species, and ſown from the ſame Seed, did 
the Seed without a previous Flower, they were 
call the one Male, and the other Female, with- 
aut any Notion, that the one was aſſiſting to the other 


UE 
8 5 


for they look'd upon ſuch Flowers to be only barren; and 
7 


therefore they call'd thoſe which had Flowers Female, and 
thoſe that produc'd the Fruits, Male Plants. Thus Mer- 


. Ccurialis is called Spicata Femina, and Tefticulata Mas. 


That which produces the Fruit muſt needs be the Female, 
as the Female Animal brings forth the Fœtus; therefore 
the Tefticulaia muſt needs be the Female, and the Spi- 


cata the Male. 


the Seed, the Caſe alters; for there being no need of the 
Seed to te the Plant, there is the leſs need of the 
Flower to be nearer to the Plant which produces the 


When Plants have been 
5 Male Parts in the Flower, they either produc'd no 


deprived of their Male Flow- 


ers, or 

Secd at all, or, if they did, they became abortive, dried 
up, or dwindled away ; - or, though the Seeds did come 
to Perfection, they were barren, or did not produce. 


they were full of Germs; yet he could not be ſure of thar, 
unleſs he had ſown the ſame Seeds next Seaſon, and tried 
whether they would chit or not. 

Gardeners who buy Onion and Leek-ſced brought from 
Straſburgh, commonly try the following Experiment : 


They put a few of the Seeds into a Pot of Water mixed 


with Earth ; and if they find they begin to ſpring, or ſend 


forth the ſeminal Leaf, or Fibre of the Root, after a few 


ys, they judge of the Product of it: and notwithſtand- 
ing all the Seeds, without this Trial, may ſeem to be pro- 
ductive, being equally firm, hard, and ſolid, perhaps not 

more than one - third of them will prove fertile. | 
And this Barrenneſs may proceed, either becauſe they 
had never been impregnated by the Male — the 
wer, 
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Flower, or chat they had been too much expoſed to the 
Air ; being ſome time or other too much moiſten'd, and 
not afterwards been carefully * 2 have r too 
long, by which Neglect they loſe their Spirit or Life. 

dg the — Solidity, and Firmneſs of a Seed 
is not a ſure Sign of its Fertility, then Mr. Geoffroy might 
have been miſtaken in his Opinion of the Fertility of theſe 
Seeds in the Mayz ; ſince he did not make any Trial of 
it, by committing it to the Ground. 

In like manner, as to his ſecond Experiment of the 

Mercurialis Dioſcoridis, where he raiſed ſome Plants which 


had the Fruit, and others which had the ſtamineous Flow- 


ers, and removed the floriferous Plants before the Flowers 
were blown, every one of the Seeds upon the fructiferous 
Plants, except five or fix, miſcarried : which Seeds were 
10 full, that he was perſuaded they were of pro- 
ducing new Plants: and the like was found by Camerarius 
in the Cannabis. Yet inaſmuch as neither of them tried 
the Experiment, by ſowing the ſame Seed the ſecond Year, 
they could not be ſure but that they might have failed in 


their Expectation. Phyſic n * = 


Mr. Bobart, Overſeer of the 
many Years ſince, which was before the Doctrine 
_ different Sexes of Plants was well underſtood, being. 
herbarizing, found a Plant of the Lychnis ſylveftris im- 
plex; whoſe Flowers, though they had Stamina, had no 
Apices; and taking Notice, that this was not only in one, 
but in all the Flowers upon the ſame Plant, he imagined 
it might be a new Species; and therefore mark*d the Plant, 
and took care to have it preſerv*d till the Seeds were ripe ; 


and then, they being full, hard, and firm, and, to outward ſex 


Appearance, full of Germ, he ſow'd them in a proper 
| Phe bat Garden the next Seaſon ; but not a Plant 
| ſprung up from them. 3 

Theſe, and other Inſtances, ſet the Opinion of the dif- 
ferent Sexes of Plants upon another Footing than has been 
received by moſt of our modern Authors : for it imports, 
that it is not the Nouriſhment of the groſs Subſtance of 
the Seed itſelf which is hereby meant, nor the Increaſe of 
the Seed-veſſel, which is thereby deſigned ; for (as is al- 
ready obſerved) an Hen can lay an Egg, without having 
before had Congreſs with a Cock ; and this, when newly 
laid, ſhall. be of the ſame Bigneſs, Colour, Taſte, and 


Smell, with another Egg which has been cock'd (as they eft 


call it); i. e. which has been fecundated by the Maſcu- 
line ſeminal Materies : but the Difference will appear, whe! 
both are put under the Hen, in order to be hatch'd ; for 
the one ſhall pullulate or chit, and the other ſhall become 
fetid, and rot. T7 | e 

The Caſe is juſt the ſame with the Seed of a Plant; ĩt 
may be augmented and increaſed in its Bulk; it may be- 
come firm, hard, and ſolid, and have all the Tokens of 
a perfect Ripeneſs ; the Seed-veſſels may be inlarged, and 
the Pulp or Parenchyma of the Fruit may be augmented ; 
and yet the Particles of the Seed may remain crude, indi- 
geſted, and incapable to be explicated and dilated, or ſet 
in a ſuitable Motion, whereby to the Fibrilla of 
the Root at one End, and the ſeminal Leaves at the other; 
except it has before received ſome extraneous Matter, or 


ſome active Particles from the Male Parts of the Flower, 


or from the Male Flower itſelf. 


In order to confirm the Neceſſity of two Sexes of Plants, | 


as well as in Animals, this familiar Conſideration may be 
added : That the Fertility or Barrenneſs of any Tree, in 
the more or leſs fruitful Seaſons, may be known to igno- 


rant or leſs- curious Perſons, by the Quantity of the Flow- 


ers which in the Spring- me; and that not only in 


Trees alone, where the Flower and Fruit are upon one 


and the ſame Footſtalk; but alſo in ſuch Trees, where 
the Flowers are upon diftin& Trees, or ſeparate Places 
upon the ſame Tree: for it is eaſy to determine, by the 
Catkins or Iuli upon the Walnut, Filbert, or Haſel-trees, 
* = 34 1 rees will be fertile or barren for 
the enſuing n, before any of the Embryoes begin to 
break, be puſh'd forth, or Sally 

Having already treated of the Male and Female Parts 
of Flowers, we ſhall next conſider their Uſe. 

Flowers, in this reſpect, may aptly be divided into 
that of Male Flowers, which (as has been before obſerved) 


were formerly reputed, barren; and the. Plants whi > 
duce them were alſo called Pemale Plants : bec 

Perſons not having any Notion of different Sexes inPlang, 
they were called Bade. upon account of their Weakneſs, 
Fr | 
days called Hermaphrodite Flowers ; and they, not have. 


ing a true Notion of Sexes of Plants, could not imagine | 
that the Parts of both Sexes ſhould be 


in one Flower, wy. 


that are deſtinated for Nutrition, and the Secretion i 
ſeveral Juices in the Body, ſpermatie Veſſels, "wii | 
of Præparantia, Deferentia, and Continentia & 
£parentia in Males. are the Blood. 


: the one conveys the Blood, and the ate 


. — 


; — 2 Nh for wer 
not im y ſpermatic Veſſels ; for it is fv 
1 z . therefore the Fox 
F. le ; they in 

to both. . 


when ftalk 


Fruit ; the Piſtillum and Stylus are formed ar the fame tnt 


The Stylus at the very firſt acquires both its due Thigh 
and Bigneſs ; for the nutritious Particles, aſcending in tl 
Centre, never ſtop till the Scylus is ſtretched out £6 its ful 
Length; and in ſuch as are furniſhed with a peculiat; 
that is form d firſt ; the Neck of the S hh, . or thit Þ 
next to it, is the bi from thence it gradually « 
creaſes in its Gros i — it _ — Poi. Ti 
perceived by thoſe who will take the Pains to 

ure ble 
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18 0 
- oe 
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be before it be blown, the Apex will be found 
be full as long as the Stamen: for as the one half & 
Apex covers the Stamen, fixed to its Centre, ſo the 0 
half of it is ſo far extended above the Stamen, as the Hie. 
_ 2 uncovered below it, towards the Felice & 
oot , 1 17 


= — = 
| 2 
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ceives this extraordinary Supply 
— . 
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The fourth Part of a Flower is the Petals, which re- 
wn thus » Spar erode po 

ng: theſe, the Re are firſt inlarged to- 
. — 2 afterwards —_— —_ ſtretched 
in proportion to the Inlargement Attire: at 
groſſer, and more fucculent, towards theOri- 


the Toffes in the Males, —— 
in Flowers, ſome Veſſels tend directly to the Cah (if it 
becomes the Fruit), or to the Perianibium (if there be any), 
ſome to the Petala, ſome to the Stamina, ſome to the Pi- 
Fillun or Uterus, as it is called by Malpigbius 


Care * taken to claborate and 


being the Means of fecundating the Female 
ns FO as the other is of the Feminine Ova in 

If any one ſhall take a Flower full-blown, and pull one 
of the Stamina from the Pedicle, he will find a rough 
viſcid Liquor, like to the Sperma, which remains here till 
its moſt ſubtile Parts have either aſcended the Stamen ; or 
perhaps the more groſs Particles might have remained 
there, after the moſt ſubtile had aſcended, before the 
Flower was : this is as plain and demonſtrable as 
can be in the Lilies; and in the Orange Lily, and moſt 
of the Martagon Lilies, there is a Contrivance more ob- 


This viſcid Liquor aſcending by parallel Ducts to the 
Apex, there this ſubtile Matter 4 
elaborated by the Evaporations of the more humid and 
aqueous Particles, by the Heat of the Sun; and then it 
becomes a moſt ſubtile, fine, impalpable Duſt, which is 
then ſaid to be ripe, and is called the Farina. 

Dr. Blair, aſter having given the Sentiments of ſeven 
different Authors the Subject, proceeds to give his 
own, without ſubſcribing to the Sentiment of either the 
one or the other; and endeavours, by a ſtrict Examina- 
tion of the Flowers themſelves, to find out which of theſe 
do Opinions, ſo diametrically oppoſite to each other, are 
molt agreeable to Fact. EE 
begins, he this general Maxim, 
Which he takes for * Nature - uniform in all 

Operations, and never recedes from thoſe Rules laid 

by the wiſe Diſpoſer of all Things at the Creation, 

by perf orming the ſame Thing after two different and con- 
irary Methods; and thence concludes, That if the Faring 


all: but if neither of theſe hold g 


| n 


:, 
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Theſe Things being ferioaly refed on, we malt of eitl 
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be a Congerics of feminal Plane in one Species, it muſt 


be ſo in | 

If there be an open and/dire&t Paſſage, or tho? it be 
not ſo direct, yet, if by any direct Paſſage, by which it can 

be demonſtrated, that one ſingle Grain of the Farina can 

enter every individual Seed in one Plant, it muſt be ſo in 
good, and if it can be 


roved by ocular Inſpection, without the Aſſiſtance of a 


Subſtance cannot enter the ſeminal Veſſel; or if it does, 
that there is no direct Paſſage for it to enter each parti 
cular Seed, after it has ſo got into the Capſula or Siliqua ; 
then, he hopes, both their Queries, Suppoſitions, and As- 


ſertions, muſt fall. 


As for the Corona Imperialis, the firſt Example given 
by Mr. Morlend, the Flower of which hangs downwards; 
tho* he does not deny but its Styius may be hollow all the 
Way, and that it may be open at the Extremity ; yet, by 
its Situation, and ſeveral other Circumſtances, it does not 

nion. 2 5 
or, firſt, as there is a continual Conflux of Particles 
the Skin in Animal Bodies, it is alſo ſo in Vegetables: 
appears by the immediate fading of Flowers, or any 
er Part of. the Plant, after it has been plucked off; 
ich proceeds from the Evaporation of the Particles in 

little Tubes, without any more ſucceeding in their- 
e thinks it as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe Par- 
icles flow out by the hollow Stylus, as by any other 
and alſo more ſenſibly there than elſewhere, becauſe 
ing concentrated within. ſuch narrow Bounds ; 
Particles deſcend by the Stylus hanging 
Particles, or rather Grains of the Farina, 
can never aſcend that ſame Way. X 
that theſe Grains did 


. 


thi 


1 


3 
2 


* 
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| neceſſarily either waſh or drive it away from the ſeminal 


Veſſel, which is now the Stylus.  - 
- But here the Doctor takes notice of another Contrivance, . 
for anſwering; that Purpoſe, i. e. a Sort of a Pelvis or 
Ciſtern, ſituated at the Origin or Root of each Petalon, 
filled with a viſcous Liquor, which continues there, and 
never exceeds its Bounds ſo long as the Petalon is in 
Health: For fince the Apices are bere ſo artfully fixed, 
that they turn every way With the leaſt Wind, as Mr. Mor- 
land rightly obſerves, when they burſt, and the Farina is 
driven to and froꝰ, tho? it cannot ſo eaſily enter the Tube, 
yet it may conveniently be blown up towards the Once 
of the Petala ſurrounding the Stylus, where it is ſtopped 
or ſtaid by this Viſcoſity, till it has its Office. 
To confirm this, he inſtances Mr. Fairchild, who, he 
ſays, being perſuaded that this viſcous Liquor did ſome 
way or other contribute towards the fructifying of this 
Plant, but not underſtanding how it -— — he tried the 
Experiment, by wiping this Liquor off as ſoon as it was 
d fired in the Pals and the Flower which he ſo ſerved 
id not bear any Fruit. | 
And the Way the Doctor accounts for this is, that the 
Humidity being removed, the Farina is no ſooner blown 
upwards, than it immediately falls down, without produce- 
ing any Effect: and that which he takes to be aConfirma- 
tion of this, is, that both Tulips and Fritillaria's have this 
Pelvis or Baſon : yet it is, r the moſt part, dry and 


empty; becauſe theſe Flowers being erect, eſpecially the 
former, they have no ſuch need of this Liquor to retain 
the Duſt; for that the Rain, having immediate Acceſs to 
them, may waſh the Duſt towards the Origin of the Pezala, 
where it can remain till it has performed irsOffice ; where- 
as the Rain having no Acceſs to the inner Surtace of the 


Flower of the Corom Imperialis, it is naturally endowed 
4 B with 


Stylus, and the Petala overtopping | ; 
he ſays, that, dp — he ever 
make, the Top of the Apices { being 
cularly ſituated) reaches no higher than the Neck of the 
Button upon the Top of the Stylus, that this is be- 
fore the Apices begin to burſt, and 


| 


an oblique or horizontal one; nor do they ever pour out 
their Duſt or Farina, till they can conveni 
upon the Bottom of the Flower, and towards the Root 
the Piſtillum. | n 43 

But taking it for granted, that it was fo, the Top of the 
Stylus (which the Doctor calls the Button, in Oppolition to 
the Apices Staminum), he ſays, is ſo compact, and of fo 


firm a Subſtance, that it is next to. impoſſible, that the Fa- 


rina in Subſtance, or in integral Parts, can paſs through 
5 OX! | 

If the integral Parts, the complete Grain, the minute 
Globuli, in which the whole ſeminal Plant is contained, 
cannot then enter, the whole Compound muſt be diſſolved, 


and the minute ſeminal Particles in this ſmall Grain of 
Duſt muſt be diſunited: and, if ſo, How ſhall theſe again 


come to cement, ſo as to make up one continued Body ? 

Qr how ſhall this little Body, fo united, a ſecond 

time the Partition- wall betwixt the Stylus and Piſtillum ? 

And again, How ſhall it find out its Way to its Neſt, in 
the proper Embryo of the Seed ? | 

I be Doctor takes notice of the White Lily, the Orange 


Lily, the Martagon Lily, Sc. as Objections to the Opi- 


nions of Mr. Morland, Bradley, 8c. and alſo mentions the ing 


Iris, as a moſt pregnant Inſtance, that the Furina cannot 
ſo much as come at the Piſtillum; for, having ſix Petala, 
the three Stamina with long Apices lie hid between the 
three Petals, which hang downwards, and three large Ex- 


panſions of the bifid Stylus, and the Upper-part of the f 


down-hanging Petalon: the Farina can never reach the 
Centre of the Stylus, tho? it were hollow, which it is not, 
but muſt deſcend along its Outſide, to the Top and Out- 
fide of the Rudiment of the Fruit, there to emit its 


Effluvia. 
Theſe and other Inſtances, he concludes, are ſufficient 
Proof, that the Farina cannot enter the S/ylus,. penetrate 
into the Piſtillum, or inner Part, of the ſeminal Veſſel, nor 
have the leaſt Acceſs to the Embryo of the Seed. FI 
As to the Objection, That there is not Paſſage ſufficient 
to admit the Male Seed into the Irerus, or even into the 
Ovarics, it is thus anſwered: | 


If it be conſidered how Flower, when it is pre- 


pared for the Act of receiving the Male Seed, is fo much 


under the Influence of the Sun, that the Petals open at its 
Approach, and ſhut up again at its Departure, it very well 
explains how the Piſtillum or Female Parts of Generation 
are relaxed at one time more than another, z. e. that the 
Female Parts are more relaxed at the opening of the Flower, 
than when the Flower is ſhut up: for the Flower-leaves, 
adhering to the Bottom of the Piſtillun, muſt conſe- 
ſequently, when they bend back, put every Part of the 
Piſtillum into a different Poſture to that in which it was 
hen the Petals were ſhut. 


And it is certain, that it is the Preſence of the Sun that 


ripens the Male Duſt in the Apices, and opens the little 
Caſes in which it is contained, giving them a Springineſs 
that flings forth that Duſt as ſoon as it is ripe, ſo as to 
ſcatter it to a conſiderable Diſtance. The Female Party 
are at this time dilated by the opening of the Flower-lcaves; 
and the Apices and Chives, concurring at the ſame time 
in flinging forth their Male Duſt, anſwer the fame End in 


the Generation of Plants, that the Act of Copulation 
does among Animals, 


Corns, the Alteration of Colours is intirely 


has been ſeveral Yards; tho? he ſays, if there happens w 

be an high Board Fence between the different - cou i 
prevented. 

Cucumbers and Melons always produce 


and has a — —— 
colour d Farina) is by the Gardeners 


from any other; and when the Flowers | to appeal 
Ag 4 ang 
time before they opened: the Conſequence was, that 

the young Fruit dropt off ſoon after they appeared, and 


not one fingle Fruit remained to grow to any Size, tho the 
Vines were equally ſtrong with thoſe which I had 
in another Place, where I ſuffered all the Flowers to 1& 
main upon them, from which I had a ity of Frull. 
There are ſome Perſons, who ſtill object to this Theor? 
of the Generation of Plants, from having obſerved ſome 
Plants, which were term*d Female, growing ſingly, and 4 
a very great Diſtance from any Male Plants of the fat 
Kind, which had for ſome Years produced Seeds which 
were „ and grew when ſown; and indeed I v . 
ſelf a little ſtaggered in my Opinion, on having obſervo 
a Female Plant of the white Briony, which grew ſingly in 
a Garden, where there were no other Plants of the ſame 
Kind; which for ſeveral Years produced Berries, 
grew and flouriſhed perfectly well. This put me upon 


© 


5 


d ſome „ Night, when the beautiful Petals of the Flowers are 
and at ng „ Cloſed up, and they, with all the other Parts of the Ve- 
ne ſam ** getable, are in a y imbibing State. And if to 
which « theſe nized, ſulphurcous, and acreal Particles, we fop- 
_— 23 Particles of Light to be joined (for Sir Iſaac 
blerved ewion has found, that Sulphur attracts Light ſtrongly); it 
ſingly in * then the Reſult of theſe three by far the moſt active 
the ſame f Principles in Nature will be a Punum ſaliens to invi- 
„ wich gorate the ſeminal Plant: and thus we are at laſt con- 
ne upon Wl + $289, by the regular Analyſis of Vegetable Nature, 


| 
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e- 


is certain, that the Female Plants may produce Fruit, 
* of the Male; but it is not cer- 


What has | fo often related by Travellers and 
d Ka, 


in order to render it fruitful, hath been 
Father Labat, in his Account of Africa, 
ſeveral Sorts of Palms: he 
ed i Afartinico a large Palm-tree, 


on this 
„nor was fo well 
— — 
the Male: therefore we may conclude, that 
CO TENT Ce ths Hr, 
the Aſſiſtance koi of gra'<.2 wo 
' to Sight perfect, to produce 

— — ſhall find, 
or lite Plant in- 


Tr 


« Particles. Thaz this Pisa abounds with Sulphur, and 
< that a very refined Sort, is probable from the ſubtile Oil 
* which Chymiſts obtain from the Chives of Saffron : 


* be more aptly placed for the Purpoſe on very moveable 


« Afices fixed on the ſlender Points of the Stamina, where- 


< diſperſed in the Air, thereby ſurrounding the Plant, as 
© Pounce? For many Trees and Plants abound with it, 
© Which uniting with the Air-particles, they may, 
© be inſpired at ſeveral Parts of the Plant, and 


Aula ſeminalis, eſpecially towards Evening, 


« and if this be the Uſe of it, was it poſſible that it could 
< by it might eaſily, with the leaſt Breath of Wind, be 


it were, with an Atmoſphere of fublimed ſulphureous 


< at the P and be thence to the 
— — oh Cop 
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e bortenſis major Luftanics, Nr. Luſit. 
The 2 Portugal Broom. 
ENISTA Hifſpanica puma odoratiſſima. Tourn. 
Moft — low Spaniſh Broom. 
4. GenisTA Lafitenica, parvo flore luteo. Tourn. 
= Broom, with a ſmall yellow Flower. 
5. GznisTaA tinforia Germanica. C. B. P. Green- 


C. K. P. . pe — 1 
— 1 C. B. p. 
9. GrenisTa tingoria Lufitanice marina, Piurna Lu- 
ſitanorum. Tun. Great Portugal Dyers-weed, called 
I Co 

10. GzniSTA tinforia latifolta Lacenfis. Tonrn. Broad- 
leav'd mal La, 


: 4 Gzni3Ta arbore lanugire 
pubeſcens. Oder.. — with 


18. Game tata, lari 
arm onto 
ES. 


common in the Nur- 


ſeries near London, and is y fold by the Gardeners 
amongſt other Shrubs for Wi varters; 
where, by its long Continuance in Flower, r with 


its Sweetneſs, it affords an equal Pleaſure with moſt other 
flowering Shrubs. 

The ſecond Sort ſeems to be only a Variety of the firſt, 
from which it differs only in Size : the Flowers of this 
Sort are alſo much larger and ſweeter. 

The third Sort was formerly in the Engliſh Gardens; 
tne des hi Gems tne Praltef 2500. but there 
oung Plants which have been raiſed from Secds, 


The fourth Sort has alſo been propagated in plenty, from 
ſome Seeds which came from Portugal; but this is not ſo 
beautiful as the former Sorts, 

The fifth Sort is very common in many Parts of Eng- 
land, where it is generally found upon ſtrong clayey Lands: 
I the Root ; ſo will ſoon ſpread over Ground 
for the Uſe of the Dyers; from 
"the Name of Dyers- weed. 

„and eighth Sorts are Varicties of 
which they differ in their Growth, and the 
ir Leaves, 


The 
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"The ninth Sort grows much larger than either of the 


. Former, and continues much longer in Flower: this doth 


not creep by the Root; ſo deſerves a Place amongſt other 
Shrubs. 


The tenth Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing fon 


above two Feet and an half high: but as this Sort flowers 
very late in the Year, when few otherShrubs are in Beauty, 
Garden : this commonly 
flowers in Oober ; and if the Seaſon is not very ſevere, 
will continue in Beauty all November ; und at that Scaſon, 
the Branches are loaded with yellow Flowers. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts axe alſo low Shrubs, 
which may be admitted to make up the Variety in Plan- 
tations of Shrubs, for their green Appearance chro- the 


Year: and altho? their Flowers are not very beautiful, yet, 


by the Contraſt which they make with the other Shrubs, 
they will ſet off the Plantation. 


All theſe twelve Sorts are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air, except the third 


Sort, which is apt to ſuffer in very hard Froſt; tho? in the 
ordinary Winters this Sort will live abroad, eſpecially if 


it is planted in a ſheltered Situation: but as it is liable to 


be deſtroyed by hard Froſt, a Plant or two ſhould be 
ſheltered m Winter to -preſerve the-Kind. 


| The thirteenth Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which has 
been accidentally produced from Seeds, in ſome of the 


Gardens in Germany; but at preſent-it is rare in England : 


this may be propagated by inarching it upon the common 


Sort, or by Jaying down the Branches: but the firſt Me- 
thod is the ſureſt to obtain good Plants. This doth not 


produce Seeds; or if there were any, the Plants ſo pro- 
duced would rarely happen to have double Flowers. 


The other Sorts before mentioned are all propagated 


by Seeds, which may be ſown in the Spring, upon a Bed 


of light freſh Earth, and treated in the fame way as is 
commonly practiſed for raiſing of the Spaniſh Broom ; 


which is fo well known, as to need no Inſtructions in this 


Place. 


All the Sorts of Brooms are very apt to ſend out long 
tough ſtringy Roots, which run deep into the Ground; 
therefore if they are not tranſplanted young, they frequent 
miſcarry; for they have few Fibres to their Roots; fo that 


when they have ſtood long in any Place, the Roots will 
have ſtruck deep into the Ground, which muſt be cut or 
torn off in tranſplanting ; and this is commonly their De- 
ſtruction. | | 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and 
eighteenth Sorts are Natives of Africa; moſt of them grow 
near the Cape of Good Hope: theſe are too tender to live 
in the open Air in Winter; fo are preſerved in Green- 
houſes ; but they are moſt of them very rare in England 
at preſent. 7 | ou 
Theſe may all be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a very moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould have as much free 
Air as the Seaſon will permit to be given them ; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak: as ſoon as the Plants are 


ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be planted each into 


a ſmall Pot, filled with light Earth; and if the Pots are 
plunged into a very temperate Hot bed, where the Plants 
may be ſhaded until they have taken Root, it will be the 
lafeſt Method; and then they ſhould be inured to the 
open Air by degrees. In the Summer-time theſe Plants 


may be placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation; but in 


Winter they ſhould be placed in a good Green-houſe, 


where, in mild Weather, they ſhould have as much free 


Air admitted to them as poſſible; for if they are ſhut up 
too cloſe, and the Air excluded from them, they are very 
apt to grow mouldy, and then their Branches will 
decay. 7 
The third Year from the Seed, the Plants will flow 
very ſtrong, and continue fo to do every Year after; and 
then they make a fine Appearance among other Exotic 


Plants: and as they are green all the Vear, they may de- 


ſerve to be preſerved as much as moſt other Greea-houſe 


Plonts. 


Theſe Plants will grow ſeven or eight Feet high; and 
if tney are trained up to have clear Stems, while they are 
ung, they may afterward be formed to have regular 


well in Gardens, eſpecially near London, I ſhall paſs 


it rarely grows. The beſt Method is, to ſow the Serb 


at the Bottom, which would check their downright Growth 


+ 


GENISTA SPINOSA, the Furz, Whins, or Gork 
Vide Ulez. AIG "I 
GENTIANA {rakes its Name from Gentins, a King 
of [!rizm, who firſt diſcovered the Virtues of this Plant), 
Gentian, or Fell wort. 59 4. * 


Tan ds, which are border'd with a Rim, 
2 £4753. 10: 2% {203 ene 
1. GEN ANA major lutea. C. B. P. The great 
== — B. P. ( FEM 
2. GznTiana aſclepiadis folio. C. B. P. Gentian with 
5 . 0 22e, BY 
3. GanTiana Alpina, fare magno. F. B. La- 
— Gentian of the Alps, — 
4. GznTiAanA cruciata. C. B. P. Croſs-wort Gen- 
5. GznTiana anguſtifolia autumnalis major. C. B. p. 
Great Autumnal Gentian, or Calathian Violet. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Gentian, ſame of which 
are Natives of England, and others are Inhabitants of the 
Alps, and other cold mountainous Parts of Zurqpe: but 
as they are Plants which are rarely tamed, ſo as to thim 


ov 
here 

good 

is uſed in Medicine, is an Inhabitant of the Mountains nes 
Geneva, and the Paſtures of the Alps and Pyrenees : this 
Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſom 
after they are ripe; for if it be kept long out of the Ground, 


in a large Pot filled with light undung'd Earth, ' covering 
them about a Quarter of an Inch thick with the ſame light 
Earth; then place the Pots in the Shade, where they my 
remain until November, at which time you may remor 
them into a Place where they may have the morning 
Sun: in this Situation they may remain till March fo 
lowing; by which time the young Plants will apper 
above-ground : you muſt then remove the Pots again in 
a ſhady Place, where they ſhould remain all the Summer 
ſeaſon, obſerving to clear them from Weeds, as allo to 
water them in dry Weather, which will greatly promote 
their Growth. The Autumn following they will be it 
to tranſplant; at which time you ſhould prepare a ſhady 
moiſt Border, that ſhould be well dug and looſened ; the 
ſhake the Earth out of the Pots, by which means you uil 
the more readily take them out without hurting their Roos. 
The Diſtance they ſhould be allowed, if deſigned to rema® 
for good, muſt be fourteen Inches ſquare: but if they # 
intended to be removed again, four or fix Inches will be 
ſufficient. In planting them, you muſt obſerve to mak 
deep Holes; fo that the Roots, which generally grow long 
may be placed full as deep as they are in Length, that 99 
Part may appear above-ground : nor ſhould they be ben 


and greatly injure them. The beſt Seaſon to tranſplas* 
them is in the Beginning of O#Zober, juſt as they beg 
to drop their Leaves: tor as theſe Plants are Natives a 
cold Countries, if they remain till after Chriſtmas unte 
moved, they will begin ro ſhoot ; therefore it will be 
unſafe to tranſplant them after. 
In about five or ſix Years time, if the Plants thiv* 
well, and are not diſturbed, they will begin to flower, 99 
will produce good Seeds; fo that it will not be 
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to have them in 
cultivating for r 
1 at a ver) — . 
a recommend the having it in great Quanti- 


; 


ties; tho' a few of them will do very well to make a Va- 
niet]; - ſecond and fourth Sorts are at preſent 
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Plenty: but as it is hardly worth 
un Use in being generally in, 
moderate Price, the Beauty 


1s not 


uncom- 
only to be found in ſome curious 
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equal for Beau 

dern near London. The Roots of this 

Gromth, moiſt, ndung'd Soilywhere 
recs, 
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Gr. a 


becauſe its Fruit reſembles the Bill of a 


Crane or Stork, 
J. Crane's-bill.. 


of | „ 
Parts, and expanded 


Brak, containing at the Baſe five Seed-veſſels, in each 
7 EE chad ah oh, 


ary : the Fruit is of a pentagonal Figure, with 


is caſt forth by the twiſting of the Beak. 
The Species are; Me: "fy 1 

1. GIM A NMUN batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum. 

C. B. P. Crane s- bill with a Crowfoot-leaf, and large 

2. G:zanium batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum, 


flare allo. Boerb. Ind. Crowfoot-leav'd Crane*s-bill, wih 


a white Flower. | | 
3. Gzraniun batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum, 


o 1 4 


vith a ſtrip'd Flower. 
4. GRAN un batrachioides, 


fore variegato. C. B. P. Crowfoot-leat'd Crane r bill, 


longius radicatum, odora- 


tum. J. B. Long-rooted ſweet-ſmelling Crane's-bill, with Stalk. 


a Crowfoot-leaf. 
5. GzxrRanwm (@ 


maxine - fore. E. Or. 


Bloody Crane's-bill, wich a large Flower. 


— Rai Hiſt, 


6. GzRanium ſanguineum,. cauliculis ereis, folio ob- 
ure virenti, floribus minoribus. H. L. 4 

— with upright Stalks, dark - green Leaves, and ſmall 
7- CERA NIUN bematades, foliis majoribus pallidioribus, 
alkius incifis. Raii $yn. Bloody Crane's-bill, with larger, 

paler, and more deeply-divided Leaves. 
8. GzRanium bematodes Lancaſtrenſe, flore eleganter 
Bloody Crane's- bill, with a vari 


wer, 


: Mountain Crane's-bill, with a Crowfoot-leaf 


Bloody Crane's- 
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1 * — 5. nodoſum Plateax. Cluſ. Hift. Knotty 


10. 8 ; k 411. - \ | 
no# macules. 7. L. Brown, ee with reel 


Petals, and Leaves not ſpotted. 


8 pheum alis rectis 
— 9 H. 7. Brown Gaae'sbill, with 


. 8 
Park. Par. Roman Crane s- bill, with reg lowers. 
13. Gzranium Alpinum, coriandri folio, longius radi- 
catum, flore purpureo majore. Mi 2 6 
Crane s- bill of the Alps, with a Cotiander- leaf, a large 


14. Grnanmue batrachioides 2 noſtras. Ge. 


15. GzRanium Orientale columbinum, flore maximo, 
aſpbodeli radice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's-foot Ctane's- 
bill, with an Aſphodel-root, and a large Flower. 

16. GRAN UN cicute folio, moſchatum. C. B. P. 


17. Gzranium latifolium annuum, ceruleo flore, act 
ifims. H. Ox. Broad-leav'd annual Crane's-bill,with 


, Muſked Crane's-bill of Maſcovy. 


a blue Flower, and a very long Beak. 


18. GzranuM . myrrbinum tenuifolium, o 
prrpureo. Bar. Obſ. Fine — Crane bill, 2 


. Gznanrun Afri arboreſeens, ibiſci folio ro- 
carline odote. H. L. African Tree Crane's-bill, 
with a round Marſhmallow-leaf, and a Smell of the Car- 


20. Gzraniun Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci an- 
guloſo, foribus amplis purpureis. Phd Ti 8 
can Tree Crane*s-bill, with an angular Marſhmallow- leaf, 

21. GERAUIUN Africanum arboreſcens, alchimille bir- 


ample purple Flower. 


© ſuto folio, floribus rubicundis. Com. Prall. African Tree 


Crane*s-bill, with an hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, and red 


22. Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, maluæ folio 
plans lucido, flore elegantifſime kermeſino. Di van Leur. 
Boerb. Ind. African Tree Crane's-bill, with a plain ſhine- 
ing Mallow-leaf, and an elegant ſcarlet Flower. 
23. Geranium Africanem fruteſcens, malve folio do- 
jagged fwect-ſmelli - Amara a 
a ect- wleaf. 
5 maluæ folio laci- 


24 Gzrantum Africanus fruteſcens, 

aiato, odorato i melifſe, flore purpuraſcente. Boerb. 

. Gne-bll with 4 jagged Mal 

low-leaf, ſmelling like Balm, and a purp ured 
25. Gananron Africanum arboreſcens, maluæ folio 

_—_—_— petalis fore inferioribus vix conſpicuis. 2 

Tranſ. African Tree Crane s-bill, with a pointed Maliow- 


folio craſſo & 


26. Gzranivm Africanum fruteſcens, 
plauco, acetoſe ſaupore. Com. Prel. African ſhrubby 
© ane's-bill, with a thick glaucous Leaf, and an acid Taſte 
27. Gzranwy Africanum fruteſcens, chelidonii folio, 
aca florum —— = caudice. rye on, 
Geranium Africanum, folio alcee, flore albo. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. African ſhrubby Crane's-bill, with a Celandine-leaf, 
the Petals of the Flower white and narrow, and a fleſhy 


28. Gru Amun, Africazum nocli olens, tuberoſum Er 


——_ aquilegie foliis. H. L. African Crane's-bill, 


ſmelling fert in the Night, with knotty tuberoſe Stalks, 


and Leaves like Columbine. 2 
29. GzraniuM Africenum, folio alcee, flore coccineo 
fulgidifſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Geranium Surianenſe, che- 
kdonii folio, flore coccineo, petalis inequalibus. Hort. Piſſ. 
African Crane's-bill, with a Vervain-mallow-leaf, and a 
deep-ſcarlet Flower. | v4 
bimille / 
oer. 


o. Gzranium Africanum arboreſcens, alc 
birfute, elegantiſſime variegato, floribus rubicundis. 


variegated Ind. alt. African Tree Crane's-bill, with an hairy Ladies- 
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Cranes bill, ſmelling ſweet in the Night. 


yet they deſerve a Place in every 
they are rightly diſpoſed, they will have a good Effect, cold 


they afford every Year in great Plenty: but as 


G E 
rantle-leaf elegantly ſtriped, and red Flowers, commonly 
call'd the ſtriped Geranium. . e 
31. GzrRaniuM Africanum, = 18 
fuperioribus apbidi ſagriæ, maculatis, ſplendentibus, 
acetoſe pL my Pret. African Crane's- bill, with 
the under Leaves like Aſarabucca, and the = Leaves 
like Staveſacre, ſhining, ſpotted, and taſting like Sorrel. 
32. GzrantuM Africanum, alchimille birſuto folio, flo- 
ribus albidis. H. L. African Crane's-bill, with an hairy 
Ladies-mantle-leaf, and whitiſh Flowers. N 
33. Geranium Africanum, folio maluæ craſſo molli 
odoratiſimo, floſculo pentapetalo albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
African Crane's-bill, with a thick ſoft ſweet-ſmelling 
Mallow-leaf, and a ſmall white Flower conſiſting of five 
Leaves. $ | 
34. Geranium Americanum, nou olens, radice tube. 
roſa, triſte. Corn. Hl. Ox. American tuberoſe-rooted 


35. Geranium Africaniom tuberoſum, anemones folio, 
incarnato flore. Par. Bat. Tuberoſe-rogted African Crane's- 
bill, with an Anemony-leaf, and a pale fleſh-coloured 


Flower. 


36. GzRAntuUM AEthiopicum, nou olens, radice tube- 
ro/a, foliis myrrhidis anguſtioribus. Breyn. Cent. Night 


ſweer-ſmelling Erbiopian Crane's-bill, with a tuberoſe 


Root, and narrow Cicely-leaves. 


37. Gzzanrun Africanum, nofu olens, folia vitis bir- 


futo, tuberoſum. H. A. Night fweet-ſmelling African 


Crane's-bill, with an hairy Vine-leaf, and a tuberoſe Root. 
38. Geranium Africanum, folio coriandri, floribus in- 
carnatis, minus. H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a'Co- 
riander-leaf, and a leſſer fleſh- coloured Flower. 
39. Gzranwm Africanum, uve criſpe folio, floribus 
exiguis rubellis. H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a Gooſ- 
berry-leat, and ſmall reddiſh Flowers. 


480. Geranium Africanum, betonice folio, procumbens 


parvis eleganter variegatis. Pluk. Alm. Africa 


railing Crane's- bill, with a Betony-leaf, and ſmall beauti- 


ful-ſtriped Flower. 

The fifteen firſt-mentioned Sorts are abiding Plants: 
the Leaves of ſome of them decay in Winter; but their 
Roots, remaining, ſhoot again early in the Spring: ſome 
of theſe Sorts are common in ſeveral Parts of England ; 
good Garden, where, if 


by adding to the Variety; and as they are very hardy 
Plants, and require bur little Care in their Culture, grow- 
ing in almoſt any Soil or Situation, they are very proper 
for large Gardens, to be planted in wide Borders, or by 
the Sides of Wilderneſſes, and other ſhady Walks, where 
few other Plants will thrive; and theſe continuing in 
Flower, moſt Part of the-Summer, greatly add to the 
Beauty of ſuch Places. i 


Theſe are all increaſed by parting n the beſt 


Seaſon for which is in Ofober, that they may take Root 
before the hard Froſts begin; or elſe in February, that - 


they may get Strength before the great Heat and Drought 


comes on, which would occaſion their Flowers to be mal 

and but few in Number. Theſe Roots may remain two *' 

or three Years unremoved, according as you find them 
increaſe and ſpread ; for ſome Sorts will not ſpread fo far 

in three Years, as others will do in one: whereas, if the 

ſpreading Kinds are ſuffered to grow undiſturbed, for two 


or three Years, they will ſpread the whole Width of the 
Border where they are planted ; fo that if they are not 
tranſplanted often, their Roots ſhould be cut round every 


Year, to keep them within Com 


pals. 
Theſe Sorts may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 


are 
increaſed very faſt in the former Way, it is ently Toth 
while to ſow their Seeds. 


The 16th, 17th, and 18th Sorts are annual Plants, 


and ſhould either be ſown every Year, or their Seeds per- 
mitted to ſcatter themſelves ; the latter of which is the 
ſureſt Method: for the Plants will come up in Autumn, 
ſoon after the Seeds fall, and will abide the Winter, and 
flower early the ſucceeding Spring ; whereby you will al- 
ways be ſure to have their Seeds perfected, which does 


not conſtantly happen to thoſe ſown in the Spring. The 


- often deſtroys this Plant. This, for the Richneſs of the 


and therefore require the ſame Defence in Winter: thi 


16ch Sort is preſerved in many Gardens, for the fweet 
Scent its Leaves afford when rubbed between the Finger, 
which occaſioned its being called Muſk or Muſcovy. There 
is but little Beauty in the Flowers of this Plant; hGwever 
it _ be admitted to have a ye ſome odd Corner, 
or ſhady Border, in a Garden, for Variety, it bein 
. 
The 17th 18 ie 
Flowers ; — as they are Flas wich rike up be tos 
Room, and require very little Trouble to cultivate them, 
it is worth while to allow them a Place, for Variety, in 
ſome Corner of the Garden, theſe being both as hardy x 


* r my 2 l 
The 19th, zcth, 21ſt, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26th, 27 
28th, —— zoth, and e Foa= of 4 en . 
Climate than ours, and require to be ſheltered in Winter: 
eſe, being all ſhabby Plats, may be propligiced by 

lanting their Cuttings, any time in Summer, in a t 
of light freſh Earth; obſerving to Water and'ſhalle them 
until they have taken Root,” which will be in about x 
Month's time after planting _ * to. take” of | 
the Mats, or other Covering, every Night, chat the Cu- 
tings may have the Benefit of the Dews z as alſo, whey 
hot upon the Bed. "Oe 

In this Place they 


. 


water them frequently, as they may 
when they are rooted, 

Situation to en ; in which Ph 
ſhould remain 9 _ Mi 11 w 
Mornings begin to be froſty ; at which time | 
to be — into the Ae where © 
be placed as near the Windows as poſſible ; r 
let the Windows be open, that they may have as. 
free Air as poſſible, until the Weather" begins to be ye 


Theſe Plants, during the Winter-ſeaſoni, wil require b 
be often refreſhed with Water z. but they ſhould” new 
have too much given them at once: they ſhould alſo K 
frequently piek*d, to take off all dend or decayed Lean 
which, if ſuffered” to remain upon them, will 84 
render the Plants unſightly, But lo infect ACE 

Green-houſe, eſpecially ben the Wiiidows are kept hit 


therein. 


come out again in Winter- as freſh lively as before: 
but much Moiſture, during this State of InaCtivity, very 


Colour of irs Flowers, vaſtly exceeds all the other Sorts; 
tho? the 22d Sort is a very beautiful Flower, and irs Cont 
nuance moſt Part of the Summer and Autumn in Fe, 
renders it very valuable; as is the goth Soft, for thc 
Beauty of its variegated Leaves. 
The 32d and 33d Sorts are of humbler Growth than 
the former, tho' they are Natives of the ſame Count 


may alſo be propagated by Heads cut off from che old 
Plants, and treated as was directed for the Cutrings of - 1 
ſhrubby Kinds. The 32d Sort is very ſubject to _ 


that the Water may the better paſs off: nor ſhould you 
plant them in Pots too large; which is equally injurious - 
to chem (as was before · mentioned). 
The 38th and 39th Sorts are Plants of ſhorter Du- 
ration than thoſe above-mentioned, rarely continuing 
above two Years; ſo that, in order to theſe, 
you ſhould fave the Seeds every Year, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, and ma- 
naged as was directed for the laſt-mentioned Sorts : theſe 
will often produce Flowers and Seeds the ſame Summer; 
br _ — Year, —_— they are defended from 
t in Winter, all flower early, and ect 
their Seeds before Autumn. 7 ny 
The goth Sort is annual: this muſt be fown on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, and the Plants brought forward in the 
Spring; but when they begin to flower, muſt be ſet in he 
na open Air, otherwiſe the Flowers will fall away withour 
producing any Seeds. This, tho' a Plant of no 
Beauty, is worthy of a Place in every Collection of cu- 
There are a great Number of Geraniums, which I have 
„not here mentioned, many of which are Natives of E- 
Yy land, and others were brought from divers Parts of 
Europe ; but as theſe, for the moſt part, are annual Planta 
of no Beauty or Uſe, I thought it needleſs to trouble my- 
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—_— was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſ. 

. ts, the covered it in America, in Honour to Conrad Geſner, a 

I. bath an anomalous perſonated Flower, confiſting of ane 

Leaf, frem whoſe Cup ariſe the Pointal, ty oþ Nail 

in the binder Part of the Flower: which afterward bicomes 

they a membranaceons Fruit, divided into two Cells, whith are 

be accounted for from the filed with fmall- Sνjõjẽ „„ 

| WU The Species are; „ S 

F 23. GESNERA dumilis, fore flaveſeente. Plam. Næv. Gen 
Low Geſnera, wich 4 yellowiſh Flower. 


D 


| 2. GzSNERA aD digitalis fulin tomentaſo. Plam.Nov. 

* ... Gen. Geſnera with a large woolly Fox· glove- leaf. 
1 3. GrsN ERA arbereſcens, ample fare fimbriato. & ma- 

ire culoſo, Plan. Nev. Gt. Tree:like Gelnera, with a large 


n 
F 1 


| 4. Gzwwer a folirs lanteolatis ſerratis, peduncals termi- 
in to they natrici Jaxo ſpicato. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Geſnera with ſawed 

ſparingly ; and > gg $4” nai and the Stalk terminating in a looſe 
ou ſhould move the Pots on one Side, Spike of Flowers, commonly called the Canary Fox- 


Serbe firſt and ſecond Sorts were found by the late Dr. 
William Houftoth in Jamaica, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to England ; but by their being a long time out of 
the Ground, there was not any of them which grew. 
The third Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier at Mar- 
tinito : this Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
any and has a woody Stem; but the other two Sorts ſeldom 
the contrary, as much Air as poſh ud Weather. riſe above three Feet high _ .., 
Theſe Plants require a very light ſandy Soil, but ſhould = Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
not have too much Dung. The Mixture of Earth, in be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe z for, being 
which I find them grow beſt, is as follows: iſt, Take a very ſmall and light, if they are kept long out of the 
Quantity of freſh Earth from a Paſture-ground that is in- Ground, they will not grow: therefore the ſureſt Method 
Clining to a Sand (and if you have time for the Turf to to obtain theſe Plants is, to procure them in Tubs of 
rot before you have Occaſion for it, add that to the Earth); Earth from America. The Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 
then mix about a third or fourth Part as much Sea- ſand, Tubs filled with freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Si- 
in proportion to the Lightneſs of your Soil; add to this tuation; and when the Plants come up, they muſt be fre- 
about a fourth Part as much rotten. Tanners Bark: mix all quently watered, and kept clear from Weeds. Theſe 
well together, and let it lie in an Heap two or three Months Tubs ſhould remain in the Country, until the Plants are 
before you have Occaſion for it, obſerving to turn it over pretty ſtrong; for if they are ſent over too young, they 
two or three times, that the Mixtures may be the better will be in great Danger of periſhing before they arrive 
united; and if, before it is uſed, you paſs it through a in England. When they are put on board the Ship, they 
rough Screen to take out all large Stones, Roots, &c. it ſhould be covered in the Heat of the Day with Tarpaulins, 
will be the better: but by no means ſift the Earth fine, as to ſcreen them from the violent Heat of the Sun, ag; alſo in 
is the Practice of many People; for I am ſure it is doing bad Weather to prevent the Salt-water from wa of 
2 great deal of Damage (as was ſhewn under the Article them. During their Paſſage they ſhould be olten refreſhed 
Mie): when theſe Plants are potted, you ſhould care- with Water, while they are in a warm Latitude; and 
fully lay ſome Stones or Shreds in the Bottom of the Pots, ſhould have as much Air as pcſlible, when the Weather 
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their Seeds in England, if they are 


taken Root; after which time they ſhould have freſh Air 
admitted to them in 


will makes A : for they produce long 
of Flowers, which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Fox-glove. Theſe Plants do not continue many Years, 
ſo that new Plants ſhould be frequently raiſed ; for after 


the Sorts are procured from Abroad, they will perfe® 
y managed : 


of the curious Ei Gardens. This 
as a? 
Pots 


at their Top 


frequently at different Seaſons, ſo that the Plants are ſeldom Ii 
long deſtitute of Flowers, during the Summer-months z 
and ſometimes they will flower in Winter, which renders 


this Plant more valuable. 
This Sort is 


the Pots muſt be ſheltered under an Hot-bed-frame, which 
ſhould have the Glaſſes taken off every Day in mild Wea- 


cher; for theſe Seeds only require to be protected from 


Plants come up the following Spring; and this is the only 
ſure Method to obtain my ah : for if GR — 
not ſown till the Spring, they ſeldom grow; and if the 
do, it is not till the next Spring that the Plants come up. 
The Plants of this Sort muſt be ſet abroad toward the 
Middle of May, in a ſheltered — and will require 
frequent Watering in dry Weather; in Autumn, they 
muſt be removed into the Green -houſe, placing them 


Fhere they may have free Air in mild Weather, other- 
uiſe they will grow mouldy, and decay. 


GEUM [is fo called of L, the Earth, g. d. Earth- 
herb, or growing near the Earth; becauſe its Leaves 
touch the Ground], Hairy Kidneywort, or Sanicle. 

The Characters are; ; | 

The Cup of the Flower is quinquefid : the Flower confiſts 


of five Leaves, which expand in form of 4 Roſe, having 


eight or ten Stamina or Threads ſurrounding the Ovary : 
the Fruit is roundifſh, and is ſplit into two Horns at the 
Top: this becomes a bicapſular Seed-veſſel containing many 
mall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. GzuM paluſtre minus, foliis oblongis crenatis. Tourn. 
Hairy Kidney wort, or Water Sanicle. 

2. GzuM anguſtifolium autumnale, flore Iuteo guttato. 
Tourn. Narrow-lcav'd autumnal Sanicle, with a yellow- 


ſpotted Flower. 


Round-leav'd Sanicle, with a 


Spikes 


* 
ſee Natives of a low Valley planted 
and thoſe of dry ſandy Hills 


cool ſhady Border, where it will thrive 


5. Grun rotendifolium minis. Tours. 
d Sanicle. 8571 


6. G . 22 1 * . 1 8 2 


7. Gum folio ſubrotunds minori, piſtillo flor 
Tourn. Sanicle with a leſſer roundiſh Leaf, and 


10. Gum Creticum, olio circinato villoſs, fore mag | 


vywort-leaf, and a large white Flower. 
Plants is found wild upon the Mow- 
Weſtmorland * but will grow, if tm 


FF 


: b 
.* 


275 


- 


£256 


8. 
1 


but yet it well deſerves a Place amongſt the 


be 
be kept in any tolerable 
. of tip Sid er 
Furniture for. ers; but it will grow 
r on 
The five next-mentioned Sorts grow on. the 
Apemnines in Plenty, from whence they have been tra 
planted into ſome curious Gardens by Lovers of Vater. 
they are all extreme hardy; wherefore they ſhould be 
planted in ſhady moiſt Places, and a poor Soil, where tht} 
will thrive much better than in an open Situation. Thx 
are- pro by Off-ſers, which they ſend forth ” 
great Plenty : the beſt Seaſon for this Work is in 08%: 


8 


ſingle Stalk, narrow Leaves, and Flowers growing al- 
ternate. > | 


13. Gzaviotus caule fimpliciſſim, foliis enfformibus, 


alternis, tubo langiſſimo. can Cornflag, with a 
L Borders, alternate, with a ö 
beautiful Ok Seven Sores Grſt-menti are all propagated by 


4 


their tuberoſe Roots, which the firſt, ſecond, and fifth Sorts 
produce in great Plenty; ſo that in a few Years, if they 
are ſuffer d to remain unremov d, they will ſpread very 
far, and are hardly to be intirely rooted out, when they have 
once gotten Poſſeſſion of the Ground. Theſe Roots are 


N. 


if 


'F 


ATT 


' GIELIPEOWER, or JULY-FLOWER. Zide C. 
GILLIFLOWER, er STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. fure- 
' GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's or Dame's Violet. 
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Z por 1 
2 cm]. , Viſnaga. 
22000, GLADE. is an ope and hen Paſſage ade through a 
ey d Wood, by lopping off the of Trees along that 
alrure: Way. " | x” * | col F , 
& GLADIOLUS | its Name of Gladius, Lat. a nels-quarters, where ll grow better than the two 
r becauſe the Leaves of this laſt. mentioned. ahi 3 1 
Plant reſemble a Sword], Cornflag. | Theſe Plants may alſo be 
The Characters are; EC 1 e 
I bath a double tuberoſe Root : the Leaves are they are ripe: Tubs ſhould be placed where 
lie thoſt of the Flower-de-luce : the Flower conſiſts of one they may enjoy the morning Sun until Eleven o Clock, in 
Leaf, and is ſhaped like a Lily, ſpreading open at the Top Which Poſition they ſhapld remain until OZober ; at which 
ino two Lips ; the one doing imbricated, ond the un- time they muſt be removed where they may have the full 
der one divided into ne Segments : the Ovary lacemes an Sun during the a 
hm Fyoad ——— Sug which are fd with R 0 
rant in 6 Cover. + 4 RY - 
Crake 5 Jus. C B. P. Comag — 
o 1. GLaDIioLUS wire das. .P. Cornflag may 
ic mill Ae e bed irate ES time 
o adapt 2. Gr Abiorus carnei coloris. Swert. Flor. Fleſh-co- Weat 
ofen bud , EE The 
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3. GLapioLvs foribus uno verſu diſpofitis, major, fle- 
ris colore rubente. C. J. P. Great Cornflag, with 
reddiſh-purple Flowers rang d on one Side the Stalk. oung Plants ; and af 
nat 8 major Byzantinus. C. B. P. Great Corn- 

| mtinople. | | Ec 
5. GLaprtoLuvs atringue floribus albis. H. R. (for the Roots at this time will be too ſmall to be eaſil 


Mozſ. Cornflag with white Flowers rang d on each Side taken up), covering the Bed about half an Inch thick wit 
the Salk, ©" - as 5 light lien Fend a the Sp | 1 
6. GLantoLus maximus Indicus. C. B. P. The largeſt P 


begin to came up, you mult ftir the 


Indian Cornflag. the Surface to looſen it, and carefully clear the Beds from | 
7. GLaprorvs floribus uno 0 diſpeftis, major & Weeds. In theſe Beds they may remain (obſerving in the ' 
Procerior, flore candicante. C. B. B. Greater and taller Autumn to ſift ſome freſh Earth over che Surface) until . 


Cornflag, with whitiſh Flowers rang'd all on one Side. the fourth Year, by which time they will begin to ſhew 
8. GLapiorvus floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, minor & bu- their Flowers; therefore you may now abſerve to mark 
milior, C. B. P. Smaller and lower Cornflag, with Flow- out all the beſt Kinds as they blow, which may the ſuc- 
ers ranged on one Side. ceeding Year be tranſplanted into the Pleaſure-garden ; but 
9. GLaptoLus minor, floribus uno verſu diſpofitis incar- the poorer Kinds ſhould be thrown out as not worth pre- 
aui. H. L. Smaller Cornflag, with fleth-coloured Flow- ſerving: for the good Sorts will ſoon multiply, and furniſh 
ers ranged on one Side. you with a ſufficient Stock from Off ſets. 
10. GL Aol vs #tringue floridus, flore rubro. C. B. P. The Indian Cornflag is tender, and muſt be preſerved 
with red Flowers on both Sides. in a warm Green-houſe, or a moderate Stove, during the 
c 1 ag” DIOLUS floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, minor. 2 1 Roe 2 be planted * 
. P. Smaller Cornflag, with Flowers ranged on one filled with a light ſandy So! e beſt time to tranſp 
Side. DS 
12. GLAp101.vs caule fimplicifimo, foliis linearibus, Leaves decay till September, y begin to ſhoot again; 
Amibus allernis. Flor. Leyd. — — 5 with a and in * the Pots ſhould be removed into —_— 
: 8 4 82 
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during their Seaſon of Growth, which" is 


oak nd 


chiefly in Winter, they muſt be frequently watered; bur every 


you muſt not give them Water in large Quantities : during 
the Summer · ſeaſon, if they are ſuffered to remain in the 
Pots, they ſhould have little Moiſture, but only be re- 
moved to a ſhady Place: for much Wet, at the time their 
Roots are inactive, is apt to rot them. 7 
This Plant but rarely flowers with us; but when it doth, 
it makes a beautiful Appearance in the Green-houſe, eſpe- 
cially coming in January, when few other Flowers appear, 
which renders it worthy of a Place in every curious Gar- 
den. : E | 
The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts are Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope; from whence their Seeds have been 
brought, and many of the Plants have been raiſed : _ theſe 
Sorts do both flower early in the Spring z 'at which time 
they make a good Appearance in the Green-houſe. 
The thirteenth Sort produces pale-red Flowers, which 
grow alternately on the Stalls, on each Side: theſe Flowers 
have long Tubes, like thoſe of the Hyacinth ; but 
| ſpread open at their Brim: this flowers in March and 
April. | 3 | 
| "Boch theſe Sorts propagate by Off-ſets from their Roots, 
which they put out in Plenty: theſe muſt be planted in 
Pots, that they may be houſed in Winter; for they are 
too tender to live abroad in this Country: theſe may be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 


© GLANDIFEROUS Trees are ſuch 
_ Maſt; as Acorns, Sc. | 


GLANDULOUS Roots are ſuch Roots as grow ker- 
nel wiſe, | . ; 


GLANS is that Sort of Fruit which is contain'd: within 


Trees as bear 


a ſmooth, but hard Bark, having but one Seed; its hin- 


der Parts cover'd with a kind' of Cup, the fore Part being 
bare, as Acorns: but it is properly the Fruit without the 
Cup. | 3 


GLASTENBURY-THORN. Vide Meſpilus. 


__ GLAUCIDM [is fo called of TAzux:s, Gr. becauſe 
the Leaves of this Plant are of a Sea-green Colour: it is 
called the Horned Poppy, becauſe it is a Species of Poppy, 
. having Huſks reſembling Horns], The Horned Poppy. 
The Characters are; f 
. The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of two Leaves: the Flower 
bath five Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand 
in form of a Roſe, or a Poppy, but ſoon fall away: the 
. Ovary ariſes from the Bottom of the little Placenta, and is 
divided into two Parts at the Extremity : this becomes a 
long taper Pod, which is bivalve, baving an intermediate 
Partition, to which are faſten d many roundiſþ Seeds. 
Ihe Species are; | 


1. GLaucium flore luteo. Tourn. Yellow Horned © 


Poppy. 5 

2. GLavciuM fore violaceo. Tourn. Blue; flower d 
Horned Poppy. 

3. GLavcium hir ſutum, fore pbæniceo. Tourn. Hairy 

Horned Poppy, with a deep - ſcarlet Flower. . 

4. GLavcium glabrum, flore phæniceo. Tourn. Smooth 
Horned Poppy, with a deep-ſcarlet Flower. 

5. GLavcivm Orientale, flare magno rubro. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Horned Poppy, with a large red Flower. 

There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which oc- 
cur in Botanic Authors; but theſe here mentioned are all 
the Sorts I have yet ſeen in the Engliſh Gardens. The 
firſt Sort is found upon the Sea-coaſts in ſome Parts of 
England; but if ſown in a Garden, will grow very well: 
this is a perennial Plant, the Roots abiding, if in a poor 
dry Soil, two or three Years; but when planted in a moiſt 
or very rich Soil, it ſeldom continues longer than one 

Year, eſpecially if it flowers the firſt Summer. 


The ſecond Sort Mr. Ray found growing amongſt 


Corn, betwixt Swafbam and Burwel in Cambridgeſhire. 
The third and fourth Sorts were brought from abroad: 


ſo is rarely cultivated in Gardens; but as it is uſed in hie 


and other Parts of Europe; but as it is never 


theſe three are antiual Plants, and either ſhould. be ſown 
y Spring, or their Seeds ſuffered to ſcatter themſelye, . 
for the Plants will. ariſe in Autumn from the; Seeds which 
fall; and if the Winter does not prove too ſharp, they. will 
abide without any Care, and flower early the lucceeding 
pring. | Theſe Plants, tho thre je ant. coach eauty in 
them, yet may be permitted to dy hy ig ha 
dens, & Variety, eſpecially, as .they require, very little 
Culture. They delight moſt in a warm light Soil; but 
will grow in almoſt any Soil, if it be not over-dung'd. 

The fifth Sort was found by Dr. Tournefort in the L. 
vent, who ſent the Seeds to Paris. It.is a biennial Plant, 
which may be by Seeds, as the other Sorts; 
but would have a light poor Soil, in which it will endure 
the Cold of the Winter, much better than if. ſown on 2 
ad Gammon oor ned hong Dd arte. en. 


GLAUX, Sea Milkwort. 1 fa 25 ee Acta! 
; IM Characters are, * oy 5 
t hath a bell. ſbaped Flower, confiſking of one Lu, 
whoſe Brims are and cut into rob dll 
from the Centre ariſes the Pointal, which afterward b+ 
comes a round Fruit or Huſt, opening from the Top dm 
ward, and filled with ſmall Seeds. | 
The Species are; 


1. GLaux maritima. C. B. P. Sea Milk wort, or bud 
Sakwert. ro ee , ee 
2. GLavx maritima, flore albo. Tourn. Sea Millman 
with a white Flower. 1 1 

3. GLavux paluſtris, flare Ariate clauſo, ; foliis ports 
lace. Tourn. Marſh Milkwort, with a Natel Flows 
and Purſlane- leaves. l 18899 

Theſe Plants grow wild in England, and are rarely p. 
ſerved in Gardens, unleſs for the. ſake of Variety. - The 
may be taken up in the Places of their Growth, and plane 


ed in Pots filled with poor gravelly Earth, and in Sur 
tly watered : with this 


c * 
11 a 3” 7; 
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GLECHOMA, Ground-ivy. 123 
Ir bath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of ane Leaf, ln 
ing a narrow compreſs'd Tube: the Upper-lip is ereũ al 
bind: the Beard is large and open, and is divided into thre; 
the middle & being large and bordered : there at 
four Stamina under the Upper lip, two of them being y - 
than the other : after the Flower is paſt, there are ft 
naked Seeds, which are incloſed in the Empalement. 
This Genus of Plants is joined to the Calaminth by. Dr 
Tournefort ; but by Dr. Boerbaave it is ſeparated, and mat 
a diſtin& Genus, by the Title of Chamaclema ; which be 
ing a compound Name, Dr. Linnæus has altered it to ths 
of Glechoma, which is a Name in Dioſcorides; and be bn 
added to it one Species of Marrubiaſtrum : the old Na 
of this Genus was Hedera terreſtris. 2 
The Species are; 1 130 oo 
1. GIIcHOMA foliis reniformibus crenatis. Lin. Hitt 


Cliff. Ground-ivy, Gill-go-by-ground, Ale-hoof, or Tur 
hoof, 9 


2. GIEcHOMA foliis cordato- oblongis crenatis. Lin. Hith 
Cliff. Stinking marſh baſtard Horehound.. .. 
The Ground-ivy is very common under Hedges, and 
upon the Sides of Banks, in almoſt every Part of Englond; 


dicine, I thought proper to mention it here; and wv 
ever hath an Inclination to cultivate this Plant, need onlf 
take up ſome Roots from the Places of its Growth, and 
plant them in a ſhady moiſt Place; where they will thrite 
and ſend out Roots from the trailing Branches at eve) 
Joint, which will ſoon overſpread the Ground. "Ther 
are two or three Varieties of this Plant mentioned by ſome 
Botanic Writers, which I believe to be only accidental Vr 
riations ; for, on their being tranſplanted into tlie Garde 
they ſoon altered to the common Sort. | 

The ſecond Sort grows wild in moiſt Places in Holla 


* 


Gardens, 1 ſhall paſs it over. GLO: 


G L 


GLOBULARIA. 
The Characters are; 


I hath a floſculous* Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, 


neh are divided into ſeveral Segments, and have one Lip: 
5 ire contained in @ proper Empalement, out of the Bot- 


tem of which ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail to the 


uf Part of the Floret, and becoming a Seed, hidden in 
py $44 Ni before was the. Empalement of the: Flo- 
ret : on that Capſule fit the Placenta"s, which occupy the 
middle Part of the common Empalement. oo | 

T The Species are 3 


1. GLOBULARIA 


vulgaris. Tourn. Common Glo- 


2. GLoBuLARIA Pyrenaica, folio oblongo, caule udo. 
amn. Pyrencan Globularia, with an-oblong Leaf, and 
- 3. GLoBULARTA montana bumillima repens. Tourn. The 


loweſt creeping Mountain Globularia. 


4. GLopuLaBa fruticoſa, myrti folio tridentato. A 


ia, with a trifid Myrtle-leaf. | 
5. GronuLania Africans frateſeens, rhynelee folio 
Fe daten Shru 455 | "ue « 
wool! rge-iauretieat. es . 


J. GLOBULARTA Aſpina minimd, origani folio. Tourn. 
The ſmalleſt Alpine Globularia, with a Wild-marjoram-leaf. 
9. GLOBULAR ta Orientalis, floribus per caulem ſparſis. 
Journ. Cor. Zaſtern Globularia, with Flowers ſcattered 
along the Stalks.' - - i rents 
9. GLoBULARIA Orientalis, fore ampliſſamo. Tourn.Cor. 
Eafern Globularia, with a very large Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants m=_—_ plentifully about Mont- 
pelier, as alſo at the Foot of the Mountains Jura and Sa- 
leva, and in many other Parts of Italy, and in Germany. 
This Plant hath Leaves very like thoſe of the Daiſy, but 
are thicker and ſmoother ; the Flowers grow on Foot- 
ſtalks, which are about ſix Inches high, and are of a glo- 
dun Pom.. 55% +5: "EY 
- The ſecond Sort grows 
on the Pyrencan 


narrower, and much longer. 
The third Sort is a very low Plant, whoſe Branches 
trail 3 — out —— their ſoints, 
whereby it propagates itſelf very faſt. The Flowers gro 
-on ſhort Foflalles, and are of a blue Colour. * 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be 
ing of their Roots, ' after the manner of 
third Sort is eaſily propagated from the trailing Branches, 
which take Root. The beſt Seaſon for parting and tranſ- 
Planting of theſe Plants is in September, that they may 
take new Root before the froſty Weather comes on. They 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root. the 
Summer-ſeaſon they ſhould be placed where they may 
have only the morning Sun ; and in dry Weather ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. With this 
ment they will increaſe; and produce their Flowers every 
Tear; but they rarely perfect their Seeds in this Country. 
The fourth Sort grows about Montpelier in France ; 
and in Valentia, and ſeveral other Parts of Spain. This 
has an hard woody Stem, and riſes to about two Feet high; 
having many woody Branches, beſet with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Myrtle-tree. On the Top of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced, which are of a blue Colour, and 
globe-ſhaped. . This Plant may be propagated by 
ungs, which ſhould be cut off in April, juſt before they 
begin to make new Shoots. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
Planted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
| into a very moderate Hot-bed ; obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; when they 
may be taken out of the Bed, and inured to bear the open 
Airby degrees. In Summer theſe Plants may be expoſed 
with other hardy Exotic Plants ; and in Winter they ſhould 
| be placed under an Hot-bed-frame, where they may en- 
Joy che free Air in mild Weather; but ſhould be ſcreened 
from hard Froſt, which will deſtroy them, if they are ex- 
poſed thereto : but in mild Winters they will live in the 


” | 7 


L 


plentifully in the Woods, and 
Mountains: this is much larger than the 
former, and the Footſtalk is quite naked; the Leaves are 


Cut- 


SL 


open Air. This Plant never produces good Seeds in this 


Country, 

The fifth Sort grows in the Country about the Cape of 
Good Hope : this is a Shrub which riſes to the Height of 
ſeven or eight Feet, and divides into many Branches, 
which are cloſely beſet with thick ſtiff Leaves, much like 
thoſe of the Cneorum Matthioli : at the Diviſion of the 
Branches, the Flowers are produced, which are round, 
woolly, and of a filver Colour; and at firſt have the Ap- 
pearance of the Katkin of the Mountain Oſier. This Shrub 
may be propagated by Cuttings ; which ſhould be plant- 
ed in April, juſt as the Plant begins to ſhoot, in Pors fill- 


ed with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a very mode. 


rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which time 
you muſt inure them by degrees to bear the open Air; 
then they muſt be taken out of the Hot-bed, and may be 
placed amongſt other Exatics in a well-ſheltered Situation; 
obſerving to water them in dry Weather: in this Place 
— may remain till OZober, when they ſhould be remo- 
ved into the Green-houſe, and placed where they may 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather: for 
this Plant only requires to be ſcreened from Froſt, being 
to hardy : with' this the Plants will 
thrive well, and in a few Years produce Flowers. . 
The fixth Sort was found in the Mountains of Granada, 
by D. Albinus. This Plant is of Jow Growth, and may 
be propagated as the firſt; as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, 
which is the leaſt of all the Sorts, and the moſt hardy; 
therefore- ſhould have a ſhady Situation in Summer; but 
oat will be proper to ſhelter them from ſevere 


The eighth and ninth Sorts were ſound by Dr. Tourne- 


fort, in the Levant : theſe are ſomewhat tender, and ſhould 


be ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter ; but in Summer 
they may be expoſed with other hardy Exotic Plants, and 
require to be frequently watered in dry Weather. Theſe 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by parting of their Roots, 

as was directed for the former Sorts. dQ; 4 £ 


 GLORIOSA, The Superb- lily. 
The Charafeers are, 3 

The Flower is naked, having fix long waved Petals, tubich 
eller d to the Bottom: in the Centre is placed the 


are 1 
Pointal, which is attended by fix Stamina, which are ſhorter 
than the Petals : the Pointal afterward becomes an oval 


Pod, divided into three Cells, which are filled with round- 
n | | 


| . We have but one Species of this Plant 3 viz. 
GLortosa. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Superb-lily. 


This was by former Botaniſts titled, Metbonica Malg- 


barorum ;, but as that Name alluded to the Place of its 
Growth, Dr. Linnæus has rejected it, and given this of 


Glorioſa to it, from the ſplendid Appearance which the 


Flowers of this Plant make. | 

This is a Native of Malabar, from whence the Roots 
have been brought to Europe, and are preſerved in ſeve- 
ral curious Gardens. The Roots of this Plant are long 
and fleſhy, being in Size about the Thickneſs of a little 
Finger. Theſe Roots creep in the Ground, and the Plant 
is thereby propagated ; but it is too tender to live in Eng- 
land in the open Air. In Holland the Gardeners take the 
Roots out of the Ground in the Autumn, and preſerve 


them in dry Sand in their Stoves all the Winter; and in 


the Spring of the Year they plant them in Pots filled with 
light Earth, and plunge them into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, where they remain conſtantly all the Summer ; 
obſerving to give free Air to the Plants in mild Weather, 
and to water them as often as they find the Earth dry : 
with this Management they produce their Flowers in July 
and Avguft, and their Stems decay to the Root in Otober, 

when they take up the Roots, | 
The Stems of this Plant uſually grow about two Feet 
high, having Tendrils or Claſpers at the End of the Leaves, 
by which they faſten themſelves to = thing near them ; 
therefore ſhould be ſupported by Sticks, to prevent their 
damaging the neighbouring Plants. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the Shoots, from the Wings of 
the Leaves, which are of a beautiful Flame-colour. There 
7 is 


G L 


is ſeldom more than one Flower upon 


Roots be in the Way of ignorant Perſons, left they ſhould 
injure themſelves unawares. a Ws 

GLYCINE, Knobbed-rooted Liquorice-vetch. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, the Standard being beart- 
ſhaped ; the Wings are oblong, and oval at the Top: the 
Keel is very nartow, falcated, and reflexed at the Point, 
<phere it meets the Standard, and is there broader: there 
are nine Stamina collemed in à Body, and one fingle, which 
are nt up in the Standard, with the ſpiral Pointal, which 
afterward becomes à cylindrical Pod, 
and filled with kidney-ſpaped Seeds. 

T he Speries are; | wy 

r. Grycins radice tuberoſa. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Apios, 
or knobbed-rooted' Liquorice-vetch. | 

2. GLycms' cawle perenni. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Ca- 

The firſt Sort from Virginia, where it grows 
plentifully in the Woods : this has large knobbed Roots, 
which remain ſeveral Years in the Ground, and annually 
ſhoot up ſeveral twining Stalks, which riſe to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, twiſting round whatever ſtands near 
them: theſe are garniſhed with winged Leaves, having 
many Ale, and ending with an odd Lobe. The Flowers 
are produced in Spikes from the Wings of the Leaves, 
toward the upper Part of the Stalks, which are of a dark 
Fleſn - colour. Theſe are rarely ſüccreded by Pods in Ex- 

land; or if they are, the Seeds are never the 
Seaſons being too cool for them. | 

The Roots of this Plant will live through the Winter in 
the open Air, if they are planted in a light Soil, and a warm 
Situation; and will thrive much better, if they are planted 
in a warm Border, than when they are kept in Pots: and 


if in very ſevere Winters the Roots are well covered, either 


with _ Tan, or . „to keep out the Froſt, 

there will be no Danger of their decaying. 

I have feen theſe Plants ſet round an Arbour, which 

they have covered in Summer ; and when the Flowers were 

blown, they made a good Appearance ; but it is pretty 
late in the Seaſon before they get up high enough to male 

a Shade. 


The Seeds of this Sort are frequently brought from Ame- 


rica, which may be ſown in the common Ground in the 
Spring, and the Plants will come up the ſame Year z but 


| ſhould remain in the fame Place until the next Spring: 


but they ſhould be covered in Winter; for the young 
Roots will be in more Danger of ſuffering by the Froſt, 
than when they have acquired more Strength. In the Be- 
ginning of April the Roots may be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. Theſe alſo ptopagate by Off-ſets from the 


Root, which may be tranſplanted at the fame time as the 


Seedling · plants. 

This is ranged by Dr. Tournefort under the Genus of 
Atragalus, or Milk-vetch ; and is titled, Aftragalus inbe- 
roſus ſcandens, fraxini folio. | 

The ſecond Sort was brought from Carolina ; but has 
been ſince obſerved in Virginia, and ſome other Places in 
North America. This Sort has woody Stalks, which twiſt 
themſelves together, and alſo twine round any Trees that 
grow near, and will riſe to the Height of fifteen Feet, or 
more. The Leaves are winged, and in Shape ſomewhat 
like the Aſh-tree, but have a greater Number of Pinnæ. 
The Flowers are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 

which are of a purple Colour: theſe are ſucceeded by long 
cylindrical Pods, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſcarlet Kidney- 
bean, containing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped Seeds ; but theſe 
are never perfected in England. 

This chmbing Shrub is propagated in ſeveral Nurſeries 
near London, where it is known by the Name of Carolina 
Kidney-bean-tree. It is increaſed by laying down the 
young Branches in October; which will be rooted well by 
that time Twelvemonth (eſpecially if they are duly wa- 
ter d in dry Weather), and may then be tranſplanted either 


a Footſtalk ; but as into a Nurſery for a Year to get Strength, or to the 
there are many Footſtalks on each Plant, they continue to where they. are to remain 
er eee ens ee” Ee 6 CAL ar eds WO 
| | ves or | 0 | 
fore Care ſhoukd be taken not to er 4 
haulm, or any 
ger of their being 


and 'PiCa, Gr. a Root, 4. d. Sweet Root: the Antieny 
called it Scythian F 


it into Uſe 
The 


3 * ay 7 9 becomes a ſhort Pod, containing 
WI OIL > we — to the Mid rib, and are terminated by an odd Lobe. 


_ 3 GLyeraanrzA Oriental, agen bir f-. Tex: 


in curious Botanic Gatdens for Variety | | 
are not ſo full of Juice as the firſt, oor is che Juice fo ſweey, | 
tho? the ſecond Sort ſeems to be that which Diaſcori 


neſs of the firſt has occaſioned its being ſo generally cub 


about Pontefract in Torkfbire, and Gadahmin in 
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for which. ſhould 
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other light Covering, there will be 
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GLYCYRRHIZA. {is ſo called of yAux%s, ſutet 


ps Root, becauſe the Scychians firſt brought 


adters art; 
It hath « li 


Ee: the Pointal, which 


: the Leaves are placed by Pair; | 


The Species are; 5 | 
1. Grycyrrniza Miquoſe, vel Germanics. C. J. . 


We GLYCYRRHIZA capite echinato, C. B. P. Rough 


The firſt Sort is that which is commonly cultivated in 


3 but their Rook 


tho? of late Years there hath been a great deal cultiva 

in the Gardens near London : the Ground in which you i 

tend to 2quorice ſhould be well dug and duni 
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with the Head about an Inch under the Surface in a ftrat 
Line, about a Foot aſunder, or more, in Rows, and tw 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row]; and after having finiſhed 
the whole S 
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but in doing of this you muſt be careful 
the top Shoots of the Liquorice- plants, as they 
above-ground, which would greatly injure them; and 
obſerve to cut up all the Onions which grow near the 
Heads of the Liquorice ; and after your Onions are pulled 
up, you ſhould carefully hoe and clean the Ground fre 
Weeds: and in Ofober, when the Shoots of the Liquorie 
are decayed, you ſhould ſpread a little very rotten Dung 
upon the Surface of the Ground, which 22 
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from growing during the Winter 1 and the Rain 

* irtue of the Dung into the Ground, which 
will greatly improve the Plants. LY 
in the Beginning of March following you ſhould ſlightly 
dig the Ground between the Rows of Liquorice, burying 
the remaining Part of the Dung : _— 
ſhould be very careful not to cut the Roots. This ſtir- 
ring of the Ground will not only preſerve it clean from 
Weeds a long time, but alſo greatly ſtrengthen the 


The Diſtance which I have allowed for planting theſe 
Plants, will, I doubt not, by ſome, be thought too great : 


but in Anſwer to that, I would only obſerve, that as the lodes 


Largeneſs of the Roots is the chief Advantage to the 
Planter, ſo the only Method to obtain this, is by giving 
them room : and beſides, this will give a greater Liberty 
to ſtir and dreſs the Ground, which is of great Service to 
Liquorice ; and if the Plantation deſign d were to be of an 
extraordinary Bigneſs, I would adviſe the Rows to be made 
at leaſt three Feet diſtant, whereby it will be eaſy to tir 


the Ground with a Breaſt-plough, which will greatly leſſen - 


of Labour. 

Theſe Plants ſhould remain three Years from the time 
of planting, when they will be fit to take up for Uſe; 
which ſhould not be done until the Stems are perfectly de- 
ſhrink greatly, and loſe of its Weight. 

The Ground near London, being rich, increaſes the Bulk 
of the Root very faſt ; but when it is taken up, it appears 
of a very dark Colour, and not near fo ſightly as that 
which grows upon a ſandy Soil in an open Country. 


GNAPHALIUM [takes its Name from Dyapaaor, 
Gr. Flocks, or clipt Locks of Wool; or of y1arTw, Gr. 
to comb; becauſe its external Down looks like Comb- 
ings], Cudweed. FA 

The Characters are; 5 . 

It bath downy Leaves : the Cup of the Flower is ſcaly, 
neither ſhining nor ſpecious : the Flowers are divided or cut 
in form of a Star. | 155 

The Species are; 3 
A + — Anglicum. Ger. Long - leav d upright 

2. GuArHALIUMH minus, ſeu berba impia. Park. Com- 
mon Cudweed. | | 

3. Gnarnatium maritimum. C. B. P. Sea Cudweed, 
or Cottonweed. — | 

The two firſt Sorts are 7 wild "rh gh wg 
England, upon moiſt ſtony Heaths, eſpecially in 
Places hd the Water ſtood during the Winter. The 
ſecond Sort. is placed in the Catalogue of Simples annexed 
to the College Diſpenſatory, but is not often uſed in Me- 
dicine: theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated in Gardens, ex- 
cept for the fake of Variety; for they have no great 
Beauty, nor are of much Uſe. There are alſo many 
more of this Kind, ſome of which grow wild in England : 
but as they are never cultivated, I ſhall paſs them over 
without naming, and proceed to the third Sort, which is 
often preſerved in curious Gardens for the Variety of its 
fine Glver-colour'd Leaves. This Plant is found upon the 
Sea-coaſts of Cornwall, and ſome other Parts of England ; 
but yet will rarely abide the Cold of our Winters near 


London, if planted in the open Air; but if it 2 
n 2 common Frame from the Severity of F it will 
thrive very well : this is propagated by planting its Cut- 
Ungs in any of the Summer-months, ing to water 
and ſhade them from the Violence of the Sun in the Mid- 
dle of the Day; and in about two Months they will be 
rooted enough to tranſplant ; at which time you ſhould 
lahr fr. a Parcel of ſmall Pots, which ſhould be filled with 
gut landy Earth, plant our Plants therein, 
ſhading them again La pr 4 Los —— new Roots; aſter 
which they may be expoſed until the End of October, when 
you ſhould remove the Pots into Shelter for the Winter- 
leaſon. But altho? I have adviſed the planting theſe Plants 
into Pots, yet, if you have a Stock of rs you may plant 
_ of them abroad under a warm Wall, where they 
wil ſtand very well in mild Winters; but in very ſharp 
Frofts they are generally deſtroyed. They muſt be fre- 


are heart-ſhaped, 
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quently watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will not 


GNAPHALODES. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a Plant with a floſeulous Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral barren Florets : the Embryoes, which conſtituted the 
Empalement of the Flower, become a crefted Fruit, pregnant 
with a Seed for the maſt part oblong. 
We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England; which is, 
GnarHALopes Luſfitanicg. Tourn. Portugal Gnapha- 


This is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom riſes above 
four Inches igh, but divides into ſeveral trailing Branches, 
which are with ſmall ſilver- colour d Leaves, which 
have a great Reſemblance to thoſe of Cudweed ; but the 
Flowers are fo ſmall as not to be conſpicuous, unleſs they 
are magnified by a Glaſs. | | 

This Plant is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, unleſs it be 
for the fake of Variety; for there is little Beauty in it. 
The Seeds of this Plant be ſown the Beginning of 
mcg} ah © pag, cx in an open Situation; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they ſhould be 
ſometimes refreſhed with Water: with this Management 
the Plants will flower in Fuly, and in Auguſt the Seeds will 
ripen, when the Plants will ſoon after decay. 


GOOSBERRY. Jide Groffularia. 
 GORZ. vide Ulex. 


GOSSYPIUM. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower bath a double t, the outer being 
large, conſiſting of one Leaf, and divided at the Brim into 


three Parts; the inner confiſts of one Leaf, which is cut 
into five Parts, and opens like a Cup: the Flower conſiſts 
of five Leaves, which are joined together at the Bottom, 
and ſpread open, in the ſame manner as 
the Mallow:: in the Centre of the Flower is fituated a Co- 
lumn covered with Stamina at the Top, ſurrounding the 
Pointal, which afterward turns to a roundiſh Pod, open- 
ing in four Cells, containing many oval Seeds wrapp'd up in 
the Cotton. ” 
_—_ 7 * TR > 
1. Gossyeium foliis palmatis quinquepartitis, The 
common annual Cotton. 
2. Gossyprum foliis 


palmatis, ſeptem-angularis, ramis 


patulis birſutis. The ſeeded Indian Cotton. 
3. GosSyPpIUM caule ereffo arboreo. The American 
Tree Cotton. + 


The firſt Sort is the common Levant Cotton, which 
is cultivated in ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, as alſo 
in Malta, Sicily, and the Ki of Naples: it is ſown 
in tilled Ground in the Spring of the Year; and is ripe in 
about four Months after, when it is cut down in Harveſt 
as Corn is in n Year, yoo _ 
always periſhing ſoon are ripe: this Plant 
grows gs Feet high, ſending forth ſome lateral 
Branches toward the Upper-part, which produce Flowers 
and Fruit: the Pods of this Sort of Cotton are not bigger 
than a Nutmeg, and contain but little Cotton. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of the Eaf and Weſt-1[n- 
dies; from whence the Seeds have been brought to Eu- 
rope: this is alſo an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe. It riſes to the Height of three Feet or 
more, and ſends out many lateral Branches, which extend 
to a great Diſtance, where they are allowed room to grow : 
ſome of theſe Branches will produce four or five Pods of 
Cotton upon each; ſo that from a ſingle Plant thirty or 
e . ken be produced; and each of theſe are as 
large as middling Apples ; fo there will be a much greater 
Produce from this than from any other Sort; and the 
Staple is much finer : therefore it is well worth the Atten- 
tion of the Inhabitants of the Britiſb Colonies in America, 
to cultivate and improve this Sort; ſince it will ſucceed 
in Carolina, and ſome other Parts of the Continent of Ame- 

4 E Nea, 


which are green; whereas thoſe 


if they are ſown 
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vita, full as well as in the Iſlands: and as the preſent Uſe 
of this Commodity is ſo great, as to advance the Price 
to double of what it was ſold for ſome Years ſince; fo 
there are few things which will produce more Profit to the 
Planter, ——— —— == 
This Sort may be r ingui Seeds, 
of all the other Sorts are 
black, as alſo by the Size of the Pods, which are much 
larger than thoſe of the other; the Cotton is alſo much 
finer : the Flowers of this Sort are large, of a pale Sulphur- 
colour, inclining to white; and at the Bottom of each 
Petal there is a large purple Spot; ſo that when they 
are open, they make a fine Appearance. | 


The third Sort grows plentifully in moſt of the Inands 


in America, as alſo in Egypt, and many other warm Coun- 
tries: this will grow to the Height of fifteen Feet or. more, 
and becomes woody ; the Plants continuing ſeveral Years: 
it is propagated in ſeveral of the Iſlands in America, as alſo 
in Egypt; but the Cotton is not ſo valuable as that of 
the ſecond Sort, therefore not worth cultivating, where 


the other can be obtained, which is already in Plenty in 


Soutb-· Carolina; fo may be eaſily procured from thence. 

All theſe Sorts are very tender Plants ; therefore will not 
thrive in the open Air in England; bur they are frequently 
ſown in curious Gardens for Variety : the two firſt Sorts 
will produce ripe Seeds in England, if their Seeds are ſown 


c  eariy in the Spring, upon a good Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, planted each into ſeparate Pots, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to bring them 


torward ; and when they are grown too tall to remain 
under the Frames, removed into the Tan-bed in the Stove, 
and ſhifted into larger Pots, when their Roots have filled 
the other: with this Management, I have had their Flowers 
appear in Fuly; and toward the End of September the Seeds 
have been perfectly ripe, and the Pods as large as thoſe 
produced in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies: but if the Plants 
are not brought forward early in the Spring, it will be 
late in the Summer before the Flowers will appear; and 
there will be no Hopes of the Pods coming to Perfection. 

The Shrub Cotton will riſe from the Seeds very eaſily, 
upon a good Hot-bed; and when they 
are ſown early in the Spring, and 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the former Sorts, 
the Plants will grow to be five or ſix Feet high the ſame 


Summer: but it is difficult to preſerve the Plants thro”. 


the Winter, unleſs they are hardened gradually in. Auguft 
during the Continuance of the warm Weather ; for when 


5 they are forced on at that time, they will be ſo tender, as 


to render them incapable of reſiſting the leaſt Injury. 


The Plants of this Sort muſt be placed in the Bark- ſtove 


in Autumn, and kept in the firſt Claſs of Heat; other- 
wile they will not live thro* the Winter in England. 


GRAFTING is the taking a Shoot from one Tree, and 


inſerting it into another; in ſuch a manner, as that both 
may unite cloſely, and become one Tree. This is called 


by the antient Writers in Huſbandry and Gardening, In- 


ciſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Inoculating or Budding ; 


which they call inſerere Oculos. 


The Uſe of Grafting is to propagate any curious Sorts 


of Fruits, ſo as to be certain of the Kinds; which cannot 
be done by any other Method; for as all the good Fruits 
have been accidentally obtained from Seeds, the Seeds of 
theſe, when ſown, will many of them degenerate, and pro- 
duce ſuch Fruit as are not worth cultivating : but when 
Shoots are taken from ſuch Trees as do produce good 
Fruit, theſe will never alter from their Kind, whatever 
be the Stock or Tree on which they are grafted ; for tho? 
the Grafts receive their Nouriſhment | the Stocks, 
yet they are never altered by them, but continue to pro- 
duce the ſame Kind of Fruit, as the Tree from which 
they were taken: the only Alteration is, that when the 
Stocks on which they are grafted do not grow ſo faſt, 
and afford a ſuſhicient Supply of Nouriſhment to the 
Grafts, they will not make near fo great Progreſs, as they 
otherwiſe would do; nor will the Fruit they produce be 
fo fair, and ſometimes not ſo well flavour'd. 

Theſe Shoots are termed Cions or Graffs: in the Choice 
of cheſe the following Directions ſhould be carefully ob- 


brought forward in the 
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ſerved. 1ſt. That they are Shoots ef the former Yea. 
for when they are older, they never ſucceed well. 2dly, Al. 
ways to take them from healthy, fruitful Trees; for if the 
Trees are ſickly from whence they are taken, the Grafts 
very often partake ſo much of the Diſtemper, as rarely to 
get the better of it, at leaſt for ſome Years: and when 
they are taken from young luxuriant Trees, whoſe Veſſels 
are generally large, they will continue to produce luxuriant 
Shootsz and are feldom ſo fruitful' as thoſe which are 
taken from fruitful Trees, whoſe Shoots are more com. 
pact, and the Joints cloſer together; at leaſt it will be 

much 'greater Number of Years before theſe 

Grafts begin to produce Fruit, if they are managed with 


to thoſe from the ſtrong perpendicular Shoots, — 
ſons before given. 


Theſe Grafts or Cions ſhould be cut off from the Trees 
before their Buds begin to ſwell; which is generally three 
Weeks or a Month before the Seaſon for grafting ; there- 
fore, when they are cut off, they ſhould be laid in the 
Ground with the Cut downwards, burying them half their 
Length, and covering their Tops with dry Litter, to pre- 
vent their drying: if a ſmall Joint of the former Year's 
Wood is cut off with the Cion, it will preſerve it the 
better; and when they are grafted, this may be cut off; 
for at the ſame time the Coins muſt be cut to a 
Length, before they are inſerted into the Stocks; bur ll 
then, the Shoots ſhould remain their full Length, as they 
were taken from the Tree, which will preſerve them 
better from ſtriking : if theſe Cions are to be carried to 
a conſiderable Diſtance, it will be proper to put their cut 
Ends into a Lump of Clay, and to wrap them up in Moſs; 
which will omen them freſh for a Month, or longer: 
but theſe be cut off earlier from the Trees, than 
thoſe which are to be grafted near the Place where the 
Trees are growing. „ „ 

Having given Directions for the Cions and Grafts, we 
next come to that of the Stocks, which is a Term applied 
to the Trees intended for grafting : theſe are either ſuch 
old Trees as are already growing in the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain, whoſe Fruit is intended to be 
changed; or young Trees, which have been raiſed in a 
Nurſery for a Supply to the Garden : in the former caſe 
there is no other Choice, but that of the Branches; which 
ſhould be ſuch as are young, healthy, well ſituated, and 
as have a ſmooth Bark : if theſe Trees are growing againſt 
Walls or Eſpaliers, it will be proper to graft ſix, eight, or 
ten Branches, acccording to the Size of the Trees; by 
which Method they will be much ſooner furniſhed with 
Branches again, than when a leſs Number of Cions are put 
in: but in Standard-trees, four, or at moſt fix Cions will 
be ſufficient. * 

In the Choice of young Stocks for Grafting, you ſhould 
always prefer ſuch as have been raiſed from the Seed, and 
that have been once or twice tranſplanted. Next to theſe, 
are thoſe Stocks which have been raiſed from Cuttings or 
Layers ; but thoſe which are Suckers from Roots of other 
Trees, ſhould always be rejected; for theſe are never ſo 
well rooted as the others, and conſtantly put out a great 
Number of - Suckers from their Roots, whereby the Bor- 


ders and Walks of the Garden will be always 


with them during the Summer-ſeaſon ; which is not only 
unſightly, but they alſo take off part of the Nouriſhment 
from the Trees. | | 

If theſe Stocks have been allowed a proper Diſtance in 
the Nurſery where they have grown, the Wood will be 
better _— 4 4 compact, than thoſe which have 
grown cloſe, ve been thereby drawn up to a greater 
Height: the Wood of theſe will be ſoft, and their Veſſels 
large, fo that the Cions grafted into them will ſhoot very 
ſtrong; but they will be leſs diſpoſed to produce Fruit 
than the other ; and when Trees acquire an ill Habit at 
firſt, it will be very difficult to reclaim them afterward. 

Having directed the Choice of Cions and Stocks, we 
come next to the Operation; in order to which you mult 
be provided with the fullowing Tools. 


1. A neat ſmall Hand-ſaw, to cut off the Heads of 
large Stocks. 4 
2. 
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good ſtrong Knife with a thick Back, to make 


5. Baſs Strings, or woollen Yarn, to tie the Grafts 
with ; and ſuch other Inſtruments and Materials as you 
tall find neceſſary, according to the manner of Grafting 


A Quantity of y, which ſhould be p 
Mouth before i N and kept turn'd and mixed, like 
Morter, every other Day; which is to be made after 
1 ſtrong fat Loam (in proportion 
Get a | 
the Quantity of Trees intended to be grafted) ; 
ada graph, Fay Sogn do 
Loam; and if you cut a little Straw or Hay 
and mix amongſt it, the Loam will hold together 
ter; and if there be a Quantity of Salt added, it wi 
vent the Clay from dividing in dry Weather ; 
be well ſtirred together, putting Water to 
manner of making Morter : it ſhould be 
Diſh, and filled with Water, and kept every other 
ſtirr d: but it ought to be remember d, that it ſhould 
be expos d to the Froſt, or drying Winds; and 
oſtener it is ſtirr d and wrought, the better. | 
Of late Years ſome Perſons have made uſe of another 
Compoſition for Grafting, which they have found to an- 
ſwer the Intention of keeping out the Air, better than the 
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Clay before preſcribed. This is compoſed of Turpen- 
; — Bees - wax, and Roſin, melted together, which, when of 


a proper Conſiſtence, may be put on the Stock round the 
Graft, in the ſame manner as the Clay is uſually applied; 
and tho? it be not above a quarter of an Inch thick, yet 
will keep out the Air more effectually 
as Cold will harden this, there is no Danger of its bei 

hurt by Frott, which is very apt to cauſe the Clay to cleave, 
and ſometimes fall off; and when the Heat of Summer 
comes on, this Mixture will melt, and fall off without any 
Trouble. In uſing of this, there ſhould be a Tin or Cop- 


pot, with Conveniency under it to keep a very gentle 
Fire with Small-coal, otherwiſe the Cold will ſoon con- 


denſe the Mixture ; but you muſt be careful not to 
it too hot, leſt you injure the Graft. A Perſon who is a 
little accuſtom' d to this Compoſition, will apply it very 
faſt; and it is much eaſier for him than Clay, eſpecially if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove cold. 


There are ſeveral Ways of Grafting ; the principal of 


- which are four: 


1. Grafting in the Rind, called alſo Shoulder-grafti 
which is — 1 for large Trees: this is —— 
grafting, becauſe the Grafts are ſet in form of a Circle or 
Crown; and is generally performed about the latter End 
of March, or the Beginning of April. | 

2. Cleft-grafting, which is alſo called Stock or Slit- 
grafting : this is for Trees or Stocks of a leſſer 


Size, from an Inch to two Inches or more Diameter: this 


Grafting is to be performed in the Months of February 
and Merch, and ſupplies the Failure of the Eſcutcheon- 
ee which © ale called f 

3. ing, which is alſo t- 
ing: this 122 ſmall Stocks of an Inch, half an 
Inch, or leſs, Diameter: this is the moſt effectual Way of 
any, and that which is moſt in Uſe. | 

4. Grafting by Approach, or Ablactation: this is to be 
performed when the Stock you would graft on, and the 


Tree from which you take your Graft, ftand ſo near to- 


gether, that they may be joined : this is to be performed 
in the Month of April, and is alſo called Inarching, and 
is chieſſy uſed for Jaſmines, Oranges, and other tender 
Exotic Trees. 1 

We next come to the manner of performing the ſeveral 
Ways of Graſting. 

The firſt Method, which is term'd Rind or Shoulder- 
grafting, is ſeldom practiſed, but on large Trees, where 
either the Head, or the large Branches, are cut off ho- 
f. zontally, and two or four Cions put in, according to the 
Size of the Branch or Stem: in doing of this, the Cions 
v2 Cut Pat on one Side, with a Shoulder to reſt upon the 
Crown of the Stock; then the Rind of the Stock mult be 
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raiſed up, to admit the Cion between the Wood and the 

Bark of the Stock, which muſt be inſerted about two 

Inches; ſo as the Shoulder of the Cion may meet, and 

cloſely join the Crown of the Stock; and after the Num- 

ber of Cions are inſerted, the whole Crown of the Stock 
ſhould be well clayed over, leaving two Eyes of the Cions 

uncovered therewith ; which will be ſufficient for ſhoot- 

ing: this Method of grafting was much more in Practice 
formerly than at preſent : the Diſcontinuance of it was 

occaſioned by the ill Spcceſs it was attended with; for as 

theſe Cions were 1 between the Rind of the Stock 

and the Wood, ſo they were frequently blown out by 

ſtrong Winds, after they had made large Shoots; which 
has ſometimes happened after five or fix Years Growth ; 

ſo that whenever this Method is practiſed, there ſhould te 
ſome Stakes faſtened to ſupport the Cions, until they 
have almoſt covered the Stock. 

| The next Method is termed Cleft or Stock-grafting : 

this is practiſed upon Stocks or Trees of a ſmaller Size 
and may be uſed with Succeſs, where the Rind of the 
Stock is not too thick ; whereby the inner Bark of the 
Cion will be prevented joining to that of the Stock: this 
may be performed on Stocks or Branches, which are more 
than one Inch Diameter; in the doing of this, the Head 
of the Stock or Branch muſt be cut off with a Slope, and 
a Slit made the contrary Way, in the Top of the Slope, 
deep enough to receive the Cion, which ſhould be cur 
ſloping _ — ſo as to fit the Slit made in the 
Stock, being to leave that Side of the Wedge, 
which is to be placed outward, much thicker than the 
other; and in putting the Cion into the Slit of the Stock, 


there muſt be Care taken to join the Rind of the 
Cion to that of the Stock ; for if theſe do not unite, the 


Grafts will -not ſucceed: when this Method of Grafting 


being is uſed to Stocks which are not ſtrong, it will be proper 


to make a Ligature of Baſs, to prevent the Slit of the 
Stock from opening; then the Whole ſhould be clayed 
over, to prevent the Air from ing the Slit, ſo as 
to deſtroy the Grafts; only leaving two Eyes of the Cions 
above the Clay for ſhooting. | 

The third Method is-termed Whip or Tongue-grafting, 


apply which is the moſt commonly practiſed of any by the Nur- 


ſery-men near London, eſpecially for ſmall Stocks; becauſe 
the Cions much ſooner cover the Stocks in this Method, 
than in any other. | 5 
This is performed by cutting off the Head of the Stocks 
floping; then there muſt be a Notch made in the Slope 
toward the Upper-part downward, a little more than half 
an Inch to receive the Cion; which muſt be cut 
with a Slope upward, and a Slit made in this Slope like a 
Tongue; which Tongue muſt be inſerted into the Slit 
made in the Slope of the Stock; and the Cion muſt be 
placed on one Side of the Stock, ſo as that the two Rinds 
of both Cion and Stock, may be equal, and join rogether 
exactly; then there ſhould be a Ligature of Baſs to faſten 
the Cion, ſo as that it may not be eaſily diſplaced ; and 
afterward clay it over, as in the former Methods. | 
The fourth Sort of Grafting is termed Inarching-graft- 


ing, by Approach or Ablactation. This is only to be 


performed when the Stocks, which are deſigned to be 
grafted, and the Tree from which the Graft is to be 
taken, ſtand ſo near together, or may be brought ſo near 
together, as that their Branches may be united together: 
this Method of Grafting is commonly practiſed on tender 
Exotic Plants, and ſome other Sorts which do not ſuc- 
ceed in any of the other Methods. | | 
In performing of this Operation, a Part of the Stock or 
Branch muſt be cut off about two Inches in Length, ob- 
ſerving always to make choice of a ſmooth Part of the 
Stock; then a ſmall Notch ſhould be made in the Stock 
downward, in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
Whip-grafcing ; then the Branch of the Tree deſigned to 
be inarched ſhould have a Part cut off in the like manner 
as the Stock, and a Slit made upward in this, fo as to 
leave a Tongue; which Tongue ſhould be inſerted into 
the Slit of the Stock, obſerving to join their Rinds equally, 
that they may unite well together: then make a Ligature 
of Baſs, to keep them exactly in their Situation; and af- 
terward clay this Part of the Stock over well, to keep _ 
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the Air: in this Method of Grafting, the Cion is not ſe- 
parated from the Tree, until it is y united with the 
Stock ; nor is the Head of the Stock or Branch, which is 
grafted, cut off till this time, and only half the Wood 
p:red off with a Slope, about three Inches in Length; 
and the ſame of the Coin or Graft. OE 
This Method of Grafting is not performed ſo early in 
the Seaſon, as thoſe of the other, it being done in the 
Month of April, when the Sap is flowing; at which time 
the Cion and Stock will join together, and unite much 
ſooner than at any other Seaſon. 
The Walnut, Fig, and M 
Method of Grafting ; but neither of theſe will ſucceed in 
any of the other Methods: there are alſo ſeveral Sorts of 
Evergreens, which may be by this Method of 


Grafting: but all the Trees which are grafted in this Way 


are weaker, and never grow to the Size of thoſe which are 
grafted in the other Methods; therefore this is rarely 
practiſed, but on ſuch Sorts of Trees as will not take by 
the other Methods. | 

The next thing which is to be known, by 
thoſe who would practiſe this Art, is, what Trees will 
take and thrive by being grafted upon each other: and 
here there have been no ſure Directions given by any of 
the Writers on this Subject; for there will be found great 


_ Miſtakes in all their Books, in relation to this Matter; 


but as it would ſwell this Article to too great Size, if all 
the Sorts of Trees were to be = N ID 
take upon each other by Grafting, I own 

acne) Dinefiions, as, if attended to, Ly be ſufficient 
to inſtruct Perſons, ſo as they may ſucceed. 

All ſuch Trees as are of the ſame Genus, i. e. which 
agree in their Flower and Fruit, will take upon each other; 
for Inſtance, all the Nut-bearing Trees may be fafely 
_ grafted on each other; as may all the Plum-bearing Trees, 
under which Head I reckon not only the ſeveral Sorts of 


Plums, but alſo the Almond, Peach, Nectarine, Apricock, The 


Sc. which agree exactly in their general C by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other Trees: but 
many of theſe are very * to emit large Quantities 
of Gum from ſuch Parts of the Trees as are deeply cut 
and wounded; which, in the tender Trees of this Kind 
wiz. Peaches and Nectarines, as it is more common and 
hurtful, ſo it is found to be the ſureſt Method to bud or 
inoculate theſe Sorts of Fruits. Yide Inoculation. 


each other, tho they may differ in one being evergreen, 
and the other ſhedding its Leaves in Winter; as is obſer- 
vable in the Cedar of Libanus, and the Larch-tree, which 
are found to ſucceed upon each other very well : but theſe 
muſt be grafted by Approach; for they abound with a 
great Quantity of Reſin, which is apt to evaporate from 
the Graft, if ſeparated from the Tree before it be joined 
with the Stock, whereby they are often deſtroyed ; as alſo 


the Laurel on the Cherry, or the Cherry on the Laurel. 


All the Maſt-bearing Trees will alſo take upon each other; 


and thoſe which have a tender ſoft Wood will do well if 


grafred in the common Way ; but thoſe that are of a 


more firm Contexture, and are flow Growers, ſhould be 


grafted by Approach. 98 85 
By ſtrictly obſerving this Rule, we ſhall ſeldom miſ- 
carry, provided the Operation be rightly performed, and 
at a proper Seaſon, unleſs the Weather ＋ e very 
bad, as it ſometimes happens, whereby w ers 
of Fruit trees miſcarry; and it is by this Method that 
many Kinds of Exotic Trees are not only propagated, 
but alſo rendered hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air; for, being grafted upon Stocks 
gf the ſame Sort, which are hardy, the Grafts are rendered 
more capable to endure the Cold; as hath been experienced 


in moſt of our valuable Fruits now in Ergland, which were 


formerly tranſplanted hither from more Southerly Climates, 
and were at firſt too impatient of our Cold to ſucceed well 
abroad, but have been, by Budding or Grafting upon 
more hardy Trees, rendered capable of reſiſting our ſe- 
vereſt Cold. 

And theſe different Graftings ſeem to have been greatly 
in Uſe among the Antients ; tho" they were certainly miſ- 


will take, by this 1 


The middle Sort of Meadow-grafs. 


of the like Kind ; of which I have already tried, and 
find them all Miſtakes; or at leaſt did not mean the 
ſame Plants which at preſent are by thoſe Names: 


tho" I can't help thinking we are apt to 
Deference to the Writings of he Anders, in pain 


examined, it wil 


pay 
from the ſuppoſed Virtues of them : which Method is 
now juſtly exploded ; and it hath been obſerved, from 
many repeated Trials, that however Plants may reſemble 
each other in the Shape and Make of their Leaves, Man- 
ner of Shooting, &c. unleſs they agree in their Manner 
of Fruiting, and their other diſtinctive Characters, 

CONE PS GH tho grafted with ever 


GRAMEN, Grafs. | " 
There are a great Variety of this Tribe, which are di- 
vided into ſeveral Genera by ſome of the modern Botanifty 
but I ſhall not inlarge fo far on this Article, as to enu- 


merate all the Differences which they have made; but ſhall . 


beg leave to inſert ſome of the Sorts which are commonly 
found wild in Exgland, or that have been introduced into 


the Fields or Gardens from abroad. 


The Species are; 


1. GRamen loliaceum, anguſtiore folio & ppica. C. B.). 5 
Red Darnel-graſs, or Rye-graſs. 4 = 


2. GRAMEN aha 6 _ — vulg at iſimum. Raii Syn, 


| moſt common 
3. Graz pratenſe paniculatum medium. Raii Sys 
4. GRAaMEn pratenſe paniculatum majus latiore bs 
C.B. P. The TEES ne 
5. GRAMEn ſecalinum. Ger. Emac. Tall Meadow Rye 


6. Ga AURA ſecalinum & ſecale ſylveſtre. Ger. Eu. 


Wild Rye, or Ry 
Then all ſuch Trees as bear Cones will do well upon 


7. GRAMEN * majus Hylvaticum. Hiſt. Om. 
Great wood Rye-graſs. | 
8. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpica fimplici lævi. Raii Syn. © 
Panic gra, with x gl noo Far 3 * 
9. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpica diviſa. C. B. P. Panic 
graſs, with a divided — 8 | 
10. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpica aſpera. C. B. P. Rough 
cared Panic-graſs. * | 
11. GRAMEN laliaceum, ſpica longiore. C. B. P. Darnel. 
12. GRAMEN avenaceum dumetorum ſpicatum. Raii 9 
Spiked hedge Oaten-graſ s. 
13. GRAMEN avenaceum pratenſe. Park. Meadou 
Oaten-graſs. 


14. GRAMEN avenaceum ſupinum arvenſe. Park. Lov 
Meadow Oaten-graſs. 5 5 


15. GRAMEN miliaceum vulgare. Park. Common Mil 


let-graſs. 


16. Ga AEN ſons, ſemine miliaceo albo. Tours. 
Common Canary Graſs. | | 

17. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo nigro. Tours. 
Black Graſs. | 3 2 | 

18. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo minore nigri. 
Tourn. Leſſer black Canary-ſeed. | 

19. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo griſeo. Tourt. 
Grey Canary-ſced. 

20. GRAMEN paniculatum, locuſtis maximis candicon- 
tibus tremulis. Tourn. The greateſt Quaking - graſs, with 
white Panicles. ; 

21. GRAMEN paniculatum locuſtis maximis phanices 
2 Tourn. The greateſt Quaking - graſs, with ſcarlet 

anicles. | 

22. GRAMEN tremulum medium. Park. The middle 


Quaking-grafs. 
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the Balance is fairly ſtated ; but in this moſt Gentlemen The two-Sorts of Cats-tail Grafs are : found plentiful 
deceive themſelves, and often ſuppoſe they gain by Farm- 


2 * 
— — — — * —— 


ing, when perhaps the whole Rent of the Land is loſt: 

therefore to- avoid the Trouble which attends this Sort of 
Huſbandry, it will be the beſt Method to turn as much of 
their Land into Paſture, as they can; which, 4 Grazing 
and Feeding of Sheep, will be attended with little Expence, 
and a ſure Profit. 

The Panic - graſſes, being harſher than the * 
Meadow graſſes, are — cultivated in Exgland; 
the Cattle do not care to feed on them, where they on 

any ocher Fodder and as they are annual, ſo, if they 

good, they would not be worth cultivating; 
— —— annual Culture, are too 
expenſive to be worth the Farmer's Care. 

The Canary Graffes are ſown in ſome Parts of England, . 
rere 
Sort is rall to the grey 
is 8 — with it. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown the Beginning of March, on a moderate light Soil 
for they do not thrive well on ſtr cold Land. The Sur- 
face of the Ground ſhould be well ſti 
before the Seeds are ſown, that they may be equally buried. 
Three Buſhels of this Seed are ſufficient for an Acre of 
Land. When the Seed is ſown, which ſhould be done 

in dry Weather, the Ground muſt be gently harrowed to 
bw the Seeds, and then the Whole ſhould be rolled with 
a wooden Roller; which will ſmooth the Surface of the 
Ground, and prevent the Seeds from being removed by 
ſtrong Winds. When the Graſs is come up, if there 
ſhould be any rank Weeds amongſt it, they muſt be cut 
up with a Spaddle, as was before directed; for if they are 

rmitted to grow, they will do r 
The latter End of Fuly, 2 
Seeds will ripen, when it ſhould be cut, and, as ſoon as it 
= be threſhed out, or ſtacked ; for if it re-- 
mains abroad, the Birds will devour it : if the Crop arrives. 
to any Degree of Perfection, there will be upward of four 


Quarters on an Acre of Land. 
Goon mbar 1 


The four Sorts of 


as Curioſities, than for any real Uſe; but are ſometimes. 
allowed a Place in Gardens; thoſe produce light ſcaly 
Heads on flender Footſtalks, which are moved by every 
Wind, after the manner of the Leaves of the Aſpen-tree z, 
from whence it had the Name of Quaking Graſs, or in 
ſome Places Cow-quakes, or in other Places Ladies-hair. 
| Theſe Sorts are — in Head in May, which occa- 
ſioned this old Exgliſb Bd, May, come ſbe early, 

come ſhe late, makes the Cow quote. The middle Sort of 
Quaking. Graſs grows common in ſeveral Parts of 
Engl The ſmaller Sort grows wild in the Iſland of 
Ferſey ; but the greateſt Sort 1 is not a Native of England, 
and only to be found in ſome curious Gardens, where it is 
preſerved for the ſake of Variety. 

The Capons-tail Graſs is found growing by the Path- 
fides, and on Mud-walls, in ſeveral Parts of England; 
but is never cultivated for Uſe: this produces very long 
Spikes, which bend downward with the Weight of the 
Seed when it is near ripe: it is ſometimes preſerved in 
Gardens for Variety. -. 

The two Sorts of Cocks-foot Graſs are found u 
ſandy Lands near the Sea in Norfolk, 22 
. but are ſeldom cultivated, being coarſe Sorts of 
Graſs, and never riſing above ſix or eight Inches high; 
for which Reaſon they are unfit for making Hay. The 
only Uſe of theſe Graſſes is, for ſowing on looſe ſandy 
Land, which will not produce any other Sort of Graſs; 


of 


and made even, 


by the Side of Paths, and in Corn- fields, in —— 
England, Cas alſo in ſome Paſtures; but they are not 
profitable Graſſes to cultivate. 
The Couch-grafs is one of the moſt troubleſome Weeds 
in Corn- lands and Gardens, and is with great Difficulty 


extirpated ; for the Roots of this Kind run very far wad | 


ground, and {mall Part of the Root will fo 
that if the 3 torn into ſmall Pieces, — * of 
them will pro where · ever they are left in the Ground. 
Where the Land is ſtocked with this Graſs, it ſnould be 
+ two or three times in dry Weather, during the 
of the Summer; and after each Plowing, the 
Ground ſhould be carefully harrowed, to draw the Roots 
out, n and then carted 
off the Ground; for if the Roots are left, they will ſtrike 
into the Ground after the firſt Shower of Rain, and ſoon 
become troubleſome : ſuch foul Land is very unfit to fow- 
with Grain; therefore it will be proper to ſow with Tur. 
neps, and Beans or Peas, which require hoeing two ot 
three times; which, if done in very dry Weather, will be 
of great Uſe to deſtroy the Couch-graſs. Where this Me- 
thod is not obſerved, it is common to ſee large Tradts of 
Land, which are ſown with Grain, ſo much over-run wich 
this Graſs, that many times the Crop doth not produce . 
the ſame Quantity of Grain as was ſown on the Ground. 
In Gardens this Graſs is much eaſier deſtroyed than in 
large Fields, becauſe the Ground being f 
Care may be taken to pick out the Roots in 
if there be any belt, which ___ 


is v -grals, ud the Land 
will admit of being trenched three Spits deep, that will be 
the moſt effectual Way of deſtroying it, and will · be 
cheaper than picking out the Roots by Hand, 
trenching the Ground ſo deep, the Couch will 

near two Feet, which will rot it; 3 
ſo deep, will be moreover of great Service to t. 

This Sort of Graſs is what, the College of Phyficians 
have ordered to be uſed in Medicine; ſo chat whenever 
Graſs is chis is what is meant: 

The ox-tail Graſſes are frequently found in Paſtures in- 
termixed with other Kinds; but are never ſown ſeparately. 
Theſe do very well for Fodder or Hay, and are. uf 
Kinds of Grals. 8 

The bento with Ou .or Hines, cus found 
amongſt Corn in ſeveral Parts of Exrland. where fomne- 
times they become troubleſome Weeds; for if they are 
not drawn out of the Corn before it is ripe, it will be 
difficult to be ſeparated from the Cora in the Barn: but as 


— Pants, they may be cafily deſtroyed with 


The ed Graſs, is in many Gardens for the 
Beauty of its Leaves, which continue freſh the 
greateſt Part of the Year. This Sort is eaſily propagated. 

parting the Roots, either in Spring or Autumn ;; for 
every Off. ſet will increaſe to be 2 large Root in one Year's 
time. It will grow on any Soil, or in any Situations 
therefore may be planted in any ab) Fart of the Gans 
where it will thrive, | and an Variety- 
This Bom by Wy Perſons called Ribband- graſa, from 
the Stripes of White and Green, which run the-. whole 
Length of the Blade, like the Stripes in ſome Ribbands. 

For the further Management of Graſs in Fields, ſee 
Paſture and Meadow and for that in Gardens, FOR: 

Clover-graſs. See Trifolium. 


Saint Foin. 


in which Places they will often thrive to Advantage; for 
as theſe ſpread cloſe to the Surface of the Ground, 
preſerve a Moiſture in the Earth, by the cloſe Growth of 
their Branches ; and theſe Sorts will endure much more 
Drought, than moſt other Sorts of Graſs. Of this Kind 
of Graſs there are a large Number of Species in America, 
which are of Uſe to the Inhabitants of the Caribbee 
Iſlands ; for ſome of them will thrive in the greateſt 
Drought, and afford uſeful Food for their Cattle, when 
moſt other Vegetables are burnt up. Some of theſe Sorts 
ſend forth Roots at every Joint, whereby they ſpread, * 
propagate themſelves to a great Diſtance, 
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See Onobrychis. 
La Lucerne. See Medica. 
Noneſuch. See Melilotus. 
Trefoil. See Trifolium. 


Spurry. See Spergula. 


GRANADILLA ſis a Diminutive of 8 or n. 
ther Granata, having many Grains or Kernels ; becauſe 
the Fruit of this Plant is full of Seeds. It is alſo called the 
Paſſion-flower, becauſe, if Allowance be given to Imagins: 


tion, ., our Saviour à 
P 2aſſion], P aſſion- flower. The 
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The Characters are; 8 UG 
Tt hath @ deuble Calyx, the firſt conſiſting of threeLeaves, 
the other F fue Leaves, which expand in form of a Star: 


ceous Form : in the Centre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, 
with a Crown fringed at the Bottom, but furniſhed with a 


tender Embryo at the Top, on which and three Clubs, under 


which ate the Stamina with rough obtuſe Apices, which 
always incline downwards : the Embryo turns to an oval or 


globular Fruit, fleſby, and confiſting of one Cell, which is full 


of Seeds adbering to the Sides. 
The Species are; 


1. GRANADILLA pentaphyllos, latioribus foliis, flore 


ceruleo magno. Boerb. Ind. Common or _ broad-leav*d 
Paſſion- flower. ae | 

2. GranaADILLA pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus foliis, flere 
ceruleo magno. Narrow-leav'd Paſſion-flower. 


3. GRANADILLA pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus foliis, flore 


minore pallido cærulea ſerotino. Late narrow-leav*d Patfion- 
flower, with a lefler and paler Flower. | 


4. GRanaDILLA Hiſpanis, Flos Paſſionis Italis. col. 


in Recch. Three leav d Paſſion-flower. 


5. GRANADILLA folio tricuſpidi, flore eros Beveſcent . 


Journ. Paſſion- flower with a three- pointed Leaf, and a 
ſmall yellowiſh Flower. 8 | 
6. GRANADILLA flore albo, fruftu reticulato. Boer. Ind. 
White Paſſion-flower, with a netted Fruit. 
7. GRANADILLA fetida, folio tricuſpid villoſo, flore 
co variegato. Tourn. Stinking Paſſion-flower, with 
2 three-pointed hairy Leaf, and a purple variegated 
Flower, call'd by the Inhabitants of Barbados, Love in a 


. GranaDiLLa frufu citriformi, foliis oblongis. Tourn. 
P:ſcon-flower with a Fruit ſhap'd like a Citron, and an 
oblong Leaf, call'd by the Inhabitants of Barbados, Wa- 


9. GRANADILLA latifolia, frultu mali formi. Br ad 


leav'd Paſſion-flower, with an apple-ſhap'd Fruit. = 
10. GRANADILLA flore ſuaue rubente, folio bicorni. 
Tourn. Paſſion-flower with a Leaf divided into two 
11. GRANADILLA folio amplo iricuſpidi, fruftu olive. 
forma. Tourn. Paſſion-flower with a three-painted Leaf, 
nnn ] Md [Io oc: 
12. GRAN ADILLA folio anguſto tricuſpidi, fruftu olivæ 
forma. Tourn, Paſſion-flower with a narrow three-pointed. 
Leaf, and an olive-ſhap'd Fruit. t. 
13. GRANAaDILLA androſeemi folio, fruffu jujubino. 
Tours, Paſſion-flower with a Tutſan-leaf, and à Fruit 
na . Foo Lie 
14. GRANMADIILA folio haſtato, fore caruleo majore. 
Heut. Paſſion-flower with a ſpear- pointed Leaf, and a 
L., on int dE 
15. GRANADILLA folio oblongo- ſerrato, flore pur pureo. 
Hut. Paſſion-flower with an oblong ſerrated Leaf, and 
2 purple Flower. C*FVVVGVCC 1 at 
16. GRANADILLA folio glabro tricuſpidi & anguſto, 
flore vireſcente minimo. Tourn. Paſſion-flower with. a nar- 
2 ſmooth three - pointed Leaf, and a ſmall greeniſh 
wer. | | 4 
17. GRawnaDiLLa que COANENEPILLI, ſex ConTRA- 
YERVA Hernand. Houſt. Paſſion-flower or Contrayerva 
of Hernandez. LY 3 | 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is the moſt common in 
all the Engliſh Gardens; and, notwithſtanding what Mr. 
Bradley has affirmed, is very different from the ſecond and 
third Sorts. Nor did I ever ſee any Fruit upon this Kind, 
tho 2 in many different Soils and Situations; whereas 
the econd Sort rarely fails to produce Fruit every Tear; 
and in order to obſerye the Truth of this, I planted one 
of each Kind in the ſame Soil and Situation, where the 
ſecond Sort has produced Fruit every Year ſince ; but the 
firſt has not as yet ſhewn apy Appearance thereof, The 
ſecond Sor t daes alſo differ in, the Colour of the Flower, 


ich is ſomewhat paler than the firſt, and the Petals are 


not quite ſo blunt at their Extremities. 
The third Sort has very narrow Leaves, and the young 
anches are of a purpliſh Colour: it is a very great 


G R 


Shooter,, but does not flower until the latter End. of Sum- 
mer: the Flowers of this Kind are ſmaller, and of a paler 
7 Colour, than either of the former. There is alſo a Variety 
| the Flowers confiſt of fue Leaves each, and are of a roſs- 


in this Plant with yellow-blotch'd Leaves, which fome 
People preſerve as a great Curioſity: but as thisVariegation 


is but ſmall, and hardly to be ſeen in vigorous Shoots, 


it is ſcarce worth mentioning. 

Theſe three Sorts are extreme hardy, and will endure 
our ſevereſt Cold in the open Air; tho* in very hard Win- 
ters their Shoots are ſubject to be kild, and fometimes 
their whole Stems quite to the Surface : 


| begin to ſhoot; 
for if they are removed earlier, and. it ſhould prove dry 


pruning oi 
Weather is paſt ; for if they are prun'd very early, and 
£ thouldhappento be roty Weather aferwards, it woold 


2 a little 


about three Feet in 
longer, tho” you Thould be caref | 
long; for as they are vigorous gf wing Plants, they will 
ſoon get above the Building, aud become troubleſome. 
Thoſe tha are planeefin Quarters, and rrain'd toStakes, 
muſt be cur ſhorter, In order x6 have the Flowers nearer 
the Ground: theſe, vhen their Seaſon'for Flowering is paſt, 
ſhould have à little Mulch lad about their Roots; and 
then their Stakes ay be fen away, faffering their 
Branches to lie upon the Ground; which will ao be of 
Service to protect the Plants frprh the Injuries of the Win- 
fer; and in the Beginning, of April they may be trimmed, 
and ftaked up again: en the Plants begin to ſhoor, 
they ſhould 


by degrees to bear the open Air: in theſe Pots they ſhould 
ren until the ſucceeding Spring, obferving to ſhelter 


them in Winter under a Frame, or elfe place the Pots into 
the Earth under a warm Wall, to prevent their Roots 
from freezing through the Pots; and the Beginning of 
you may. ſhake them out of the Pots, and divide 
Plants from each other, planting them in the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain; or, if you have not 
the Ground ready, they may be put each into a feparate 
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more valuable. The other two Sorts, havin little 


quire to be 


1 


This may alſo be propagated by Seeds or Layers, as 
che ſormer Sort, and muſt be exactly in the ſame 
manner; ſo that I ſhall not repeat here, but only obſerve, 
that this will alſo grow from Cuttings, if planted in an Hot- 


bed during any of the Summer-months. 


Pere Plumier obſerv d this Plant in the Ifle of &. Do- 
mingo: it flowers there in April. ; | 
Tze tenth Sort is very common in moſt Parts of the 
Caribbee Illands. I have alſo received Seeds of it from 
the Babama Iſlands, from which I have raifed Plants of 
this Kind that have produced Flowers and Fruits in the 
Phyſic-garden at Chelſea. It requires much the ſame Ma- 
nagement as the two former Sorts, tho" I could never pro- 
pagate this either by Cuttings or Layers. It requires a 
great Share of Water, eſpecially in the Summer-ſeaſon, 


without which it will rarely flower ; bur in Winter it muſt tha 


it more ſparingly, tho? it will often require to be 
— This delights in the ſame Degree of Heat with 


Ont ke Flowers of this Plant are very ſmall, and of ſhort 
Duration 3 nor is there any great Beauty in the Plant, or 


any thing valuable in its Fruit, to recommend it: however, 


it may have a,Place in great Collections of Plants, to add 
do the Variety. | 


The eleventh and twelfth Sorts I have had come up in 
the Earth, which came from the Feft- Indies ; but I have 
not as yet ſeen their Flowers : theſe may be preſerved in 
the ſame manner as the former, but delight to grow in a 


moiſt Soil; therefore muſt be often refreſhed with Water. 
Neither of theſe promiſe to be of long Continuance, tho? = 
nr : 


The thirteenth Sort is alſo a ant, which is 
very common in divers Parts of the Weſt-Indies : the 
Flowers of this Kind are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh 
Colour, without Smell; and the Fruit 1s of a fine purple 
Colour, when ripe. It requires the ſame ment as 


the former, and may be propagated by laying down the | 


Branches in the S ; | | 
RN On 3 Sorts were ſent 


from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. William Houſtoun : the i 
fourteenth Sort is new, and has not been mentioned by any i 


Botanic Writer, before the Doctor. Since which time, 
this, and the fifteenth Sort have been 


b 
* 


Cambridge, 
in his fourth and fifth Decades of rare Plants. Theſe two 


Sorts produce very beautiful Flowers; and the fifteenth | 


continues flowering near three Months, which renders it 


rr 
Botany, Theſe Plants are tender, and re- 
in a Bark- ſtove; where they will climb 
eight, and produce Plenty of Flowers. 
Dans > Broad appar, Aon 
garden, which is ſixteen Feet high, and covered over with 
theſe Kinds of Paſſion-flowers, which has a fine Effect. 
But as the Plants will ſoon root through theſe Pots into the 


in their Flowers, are only 
in the Study of 


Bark-bed, fo, if they are diſturbed, it will greatly check j 


their Growth; therefore they ſhould be permitted to re- 


main in the Bark: or if, in the firſt making of the Stove, 


a Border be taken out of the Pir (on the Backlide next the 
Flues) about two- Feet wide, which may be boarded 


ſeveral Years undiſturbed in theſe Borders, and will make a 
fine A TheReaſon of my adviſing this Border to 
be divided from the Bark-pit with Boards, rather than by 
a Brick-wall, is, that the Heat of the Bark may more eaſily 
warm the Borders, which will be of great Service to the 


Theſe four Sorts may be from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed in the Spring, and treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed hoe the eighth 
and ninth Sorts, 

Theſe are all the Sorts of the Paſſion-flower which I 
have as yet obſerved in the Engliſh Gardens; tho? there 
are ſome other Kinds deſcribed in the Books of curious 
Botaniſts who have travelled in the Me- Indies; but I have 
not heard of their being brought into Europe. As to what 
Mr. Bradley relates of his having ſeen above thirty different 


figured and deſcribed 
by Mr. Jobn Martyn, Profeſſor of Botany at 


Beauty 


Stove in the Phyſic- 
up ſooner. But where Grafs is ſown in Gardens, ei 


with ſtrong Ship-plank, and this Border filled with Earth, 
| — — = they may remain 


Kinds of this Plant in the Ph . "IE 
cannot intirely rely upon it; for when I 3 at Mid- 


ſummer 1727. I did not ſee a fourth Part of 
—_ if they that Number, 


had been there, they would, at that Seaſon, 
have appear d; ”_ did I find their Stoves fo contrived, 
; maintaining ſome of the very tender 
Kinds ; fo that I am to think tleman 
miſtaken in — ere rag 
What hath been commonly related of this Flower's re- 
preſenting the Crucifixion of our Saviour, is now too 
much exploded to need any thing more to be ſaid in Con- 


futation of it; ſince every one who has been at the Pains 


| _— 
things to the Figures they gave of it, and altered many 
it were really there, ſo as to make as lively a Repreſen- 
tation as poſſible of their own fictitious Account of it. 
| GRAPES. Nd Vis. 


GRASS. 


: thi done, 

thick, that it may come up and it mult 
be raked over again to bury and cover the Seed, that if 
the Weather ſhould happen to be windy, it may not be 
blown away : 

en ns og Go ho latter End of 
Auguſt is a time; becauſe naturally requires 
nothing but Moiſture to make it grow: if it be not ſown 
till the latter End of February, or the Beginning of Merch, 
if the Weather proves dry, it will not ſo ſoon make the 
Walks or green. It is alſo beſt to ſowit.in a 
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Lawns or Walks, there ſhould always be a good Quan- 


Graſs often ; for the oftener it is mowed, the thicker and 
handſomer it grows: it muſt alſo be rolled with a Cylinder 
or Roller of Wood, to level it as much as poſlible. 

If Graſs be neglected, it will run into Quick-graſs and 
Weeds; and if it does ſo, there is no way to recover it, 
but either by ſowing it, or laying it over again, and thar 
once in every two Years : but if the Ground be well 
cleared from the Roots of ſtrong Weeds, and the Turf 
be taken from a fine level Common, it will continue hand- 
ſome for ſeveral Years, provided it be well kept. 5 
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In order to keep Graſs-plats or Walks handſome, and in 
good Order, in Autumn you may ſow ſome freſh Sced 
over any Places that are not well filled, or where the Graſs 
is dead, to renew and furniſh them again: but there is 
nothing which improves Graſs ſo much as conſtant roll- 
ing and polling it, to deſtroy Wormcaſts, and thereby the 
Turf is rendered fine. by Sol EE 

It is a general Practice, when Turf is laid in Gardens, 
to cover the Surface of the Ground under the Turf, either 
with Sand, or very poor Earth: the Deſign of this is to 
keep the Graſs fine, by preventing its growing too rank. 
This is proper enough for very rich Ground, but is not fo 
for ſuch Land as is but middling 4 ; for when this 
is iſed in ſuch Places, the Graſs will ſoon wear out, 
and decay in Patches. | 

When Turf is taken from a Common or Down, there 
ſhould be regard had to the Cleanneſs of it, and not to 
take ſuch as is full of Weeds; for it will be a very tedious 
Piece of Work, to weed them out after the Turf is laid; 
and unleſs this is done, the Graſs will never appear hand- 


me. 

Where Turf is deſigned to remain for Years without 
renewing, there ſhould be Dreſſing laid upon it, every 
other Year, either of very rotten Dung, Aſhes, or, where 
it can be eaſily , Very rotten Tan, is a 


Dreſſing for Graſs : but theſe Dreſſings ſhould be laid on 


early in Winter, that the Rain may waſh them into the 
Ground, before the Drought of the Spring comes on ; 
otherwiſe they will occaſion the Graſs ro burn, when the 


Warmth of Summer begins. Where Graſs is fo dreſſed, 


and kept well rolled and mowed, it may be kent very 
beautiful for many Tears: but where it is not dreſſed, or 


fed with Sheep, it will rarely continue handſome more 
than eight or ten Years, | 


_ GRAVEL and Graſs are naturally Ornaments to a 
Country-ſeat, and are the Glory of the Engliſh Gardens, 


and Things by which we excel all other Nations, as France, 


Holland, Flanders, &c. | 
There are different Sorts of Gravel; but, for thoſe who 


can conveniently have it, I approve of that Gravel on 


Black-beath, as preferable to moſt that we l.: ve in Eng- 
land ; it conſiſting of ſmooth even Pebbles, which, when 
mixed with a due Quantity of Loam, will bind exceedi 
cloſe, and look very beautiful, and continue handſome 
longer than any other Sort of Gravel, which I have yet 


n. | | 
Some recommend a Sort of Iron-mould Gravel, 


Gravel with a little binding Loam amongſt it, than hich | 


nothing, they ſay, binds better when it is dry: but in wet 
Weather it 1s apt to ſtick to the Heels of one's Shoes, 
and will never appear handſome. | 
A Lon e with Gravel that is over- 
or , Which muſt be well blended togeth 
and let lie in Heaps; after which iz will bind like 2 Rock. 
There are _ Kinds 2 do not bind, 
and thereby cauſe a continual Trou le of rolling, to li 
or no Purpoſe: as for ſuch, * 
If the Gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one 
Load of ſtrong Loam, and two of Gravel, and ſo caſt 
them well together. | 


There are many different Opinions about the Choice of 


Gravel : ſome are for having the Gravel as white as poſſi- 
ble; and in order to make the Walks more ſo, they roll 
them well with Stone-rollers, which are often hewn by the 
Maſons, that they may add a Whiteneſs ro the Walks : 
but this renders it very. troubleſome to the Eyes, by re- 
flecting the Rays of Light ſo ſtrongly; therefore this ſhould 
ever be avoided ; and ſuch Gravel as will lie ſmooth, and 
reflect the leaſt, ſhould be preferred. 

If it be an old Walk, that only wants coating over, it 
will be ſufficient to lay it two or three Inches thick : bur 
where there is Plenty of ſtrong reddiſh Loam, you may 


Ny it the full Depth. 


Some ſcreen the Gravel too fine ; but this is an Error : 


if it be caſt into a round Heap, and the great Stones only 
raked off, it will be the better. 


Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks too round; but this 
is likewiſe an > becauſe they are not ſo good to walk 
, 


the Water will ſoak away in a ſhort time: 


ing to the great future Increaſe of both them and Graſs. 
not. effectually kill the Weeds and Moſs, you ſhould 


Worms; for they don't care to harbour near Lime. 


upon, and, beſides, it makes them look narrow: one 
Inch is enough in a Crown of five Feet ; and it will be 
ſufficient, if a Walk be ten Feet wide, that it lies two 
Inches higher in the Middle than it does on each Side; if 


fifteen Feet, three Inches ; if twenty Feet, four; and ſo 
in 


On. 
| the Depth of Gravel- walks, fix or eight Inches may 
do well enough; but a Foot Thickneſs will be ſufficient for 
any; but then there ſhould always be a Depth of Rubbiſh 
laid under the Gravel, eſpecially if the Ground is wet; in 
which Caſe there cannot be too much Care to fill the Bot- 
tom of the Walks with large Stones, Flints, Brick-rubbiſh, 
or any other Materials, which can be beſt procured ; which 
will drain off the Moiſture from the Gravel, and prevent 
its being poachy in wet Weather. 2 8 

In the making of Gravel- walks, there muſt be great 
regard had to the Level of the Ground, fo as to lay the 
Walks with eaſy Deſcents -toward the low Parts of the 
Ground, that the Wet may be drained off eaſily ; for when 
this is omitted, the Water will lie upon the Walks a con. 
ſiderable time after hard Rains, which will render them 
unfit for Uſe, eſpecially where the Ground is naturally 
wet or ſtrong : but where the Ground is level, and there 
are no Declivities to carry off the Wer, it will be 
to have Sink-ſtones laid by the Sides of theW 
venient Diſtances, to let off the Wet; and 
Ground is naturally dry, that the Water will 
away, the Drains from the Sink-ſtones ma 
trived ſo as to convey the Water in Seſſpools, 


; 
* 
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Land, there ſhould be under- ground Drains, to 
the Wet off, either into Ponds, Ditches, or the 
Place to receive it; for where this is not well | 
for, ed ug ear ph on handſome, or uſeful. 

The Mon March is the propereſt Time for laying 
Gravel: it is not prudent to do it ſooner, or to lay Walks 
in any of the Winter-months before that time. ; 

Some indeed turn up Gravel- walks in.Ridges in Decen- 
ber, in order to kill the Weeds: but this is very wrong; 
for beſides that it deprives them of the Benefit of them all 


TE 


Weeds for the preſent, yet it adds a Fertility to them, a 
If conſtant rolling them after the Rains and Froſt will 


turn the Walks in March, and lay them down at the 
ſame tume. 

In order to deſtroy Worms that ſpoil the Beauty of 
Gravel or Graſs-walks, ſome recommend the watering 
them well with Water, in which Walnut-tree-leaves have 
been ſleeped, and made very bitter, eſpecially: thoſe Places 
moſt annoyed with them; ang this, they ſay, as ſoon as it 
reaches them, will make them come out haſtily, ſo that 
they may be gathered: but if, in the firſt laying of the 
Walks, there is a good Bed of Lime-rubbiſh laid in the 
Bottom, it is the moſt effectual Method to keep out the 


Grounds that are gravelly and ſandy, eafily admit both 
Heat and Moiſture : but they are not much the better for 
it; e 
Ligature; or elſe, if they have a c Battom, 
retain it too long, and by-that means — parch or chill 
too much, and produce nothing but Moſs, or cancerous 
Ipfirmities : but if the Bottom be a Gravel, and there are 
two Feet of good Earth upon the Surface, it is preferable 
to moſt other Soils for almoſt any Sort of Fruit; for tho 
this Soil will not produce the Fruit planted thereon fo 

as a loamy Soil, yet they will be much better taſted, 
earlier ripe. 


GRAVITY is by ſome call'd Vis centripeta, and is 
that Quality by which all heavy Bodies tend towards the 
Centre of the Earth, accelerating the Motion, the neater 
they move towards it. 

Gravity is alſo defin'd, more generally, the natural 
Tendency of one Body towards another ; and by others, 
more generally ſtill, the mutual Tendency of each Body, 
and cach Particle of a Body, towards all others; and — 

this 
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chis Senſe it coincides with what is more uſually called 
Attraction. | 


The Terms Gravity, 


In Propriety, Gravity, Force of Gravity, or Gravitate- 


ing Force, is, when we conſider a Body as tending towards 
the Earth 


Centripetal Force is the ſame Force as the former, when 


we conſider it as immediately tending to the Centre of the 


Attraction, or AttraFive Force, is the ſame as the for- 
the Earth or Body towards which 
Weight is the Name we give to it, when we conſider it 
h Obſtacle or Body, in the way of its Ten- 


It is a Law of Nature long obſerved, that all Bodies 


| near the Earth have a Gravity or Tendency towards the 
Centre of the 
immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain 


Earth; which Law the Moderns, and the 


Obſervations, to be much more extenſive, and to hold 
univerſally, with reſpect to all the known Bodies in Na- 


T3 naw Cre A Princs 


ple, or Law of Nature, that 
all Bodies, and all the Particles. of all Bodies, gravitate 
towards each other mutually. From which ſingle Principle 


Sir Tſaac Newton has happily deduced all the great Phe- 
Nature : 


There is a twofold Gravity of all Bodies, conſidered 
within the Confines of any Fluid ; viz. True, Abſolute 
and Apparent, Vulgar or Comparative. | 

Abſolute Gravity is the whole Force by which any Body 


tends downwards. 


Pulgar or Relative Gravity is the Exceſs of Gravity in 
one Body above the Specific Gravity of the Fluid, by 
which it tends downwards more than the ambient Fluid 
does. 


Bodies, do really gravitate in their proper Places ; and, 
for every heavy Whole is a heavy Body; and the Wei 
of any Whole is equal to the Weight of all its Parts, 
cauſe compounded of them. | 

The Vulgar or Relative Gravity is ſuch, that, in re- 
ference to it, Bodies do not gravitate in their Places; or 
rather, do not pregravitate, when compared with one an- 
other ; but, by hindering one another-in their mutual En- 
deavour to deſcend, remain in their proper Places, as if 
they were not at all heavy. | 

People in common fu that thoſe Things which 
do not pregravitate in the Air, Water, &c. have no Gra- 
vity at all ; and only conclude thoſe to be heavy Bodies, 
which they ſee pregravitate or deſcend, becauſe can- 
not be borne up by the ordinary Gravitation of the Flui 
or by its Preſſure all manner of Ways: ſo that, among 
the common People, the Notion of Weight is only the 
_ 2 Weight of any Body above that of Air: 

c 


hings are accounted light, which, becauſe they 
ve leſs heavy than Air, are borne or buoy'd up by it: 
whereas thoſe Bodies comparatively light are not really 
ſo; ſince it has been found by Experiment in Vacuo, that 
they deſcend as faſt as other Bodies do in Air. 

The Properties of Gravity are as follow : 

_ Iſt, That all Bodies deſcend towards a Point, which is 
either the Centre of Magnitude of the Earth and Sea, 
about which the Sea forms itſelf into a ſpherical Surface, 
or is very near it. 

2dly, This Point or Centre is fixed within the Earth. 

3dly, The Force of Gravity is nearly equal in all Places 
equidiſtant from the Centre of the Earth: but indeed all 
Places of the Surface of the Earth are not at equal Diſtance 
rom the Centre; becauſe the Equatorial Parts are ſome- 
thing higher than the Polar Parts. 

4thly, Gravity affects all Bodies equally, without re- 
gard either to their Bulk, F igure, or Matter; ſo that, 
abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of the Medium, the moſt 
compact and looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt Bodies would 


deſcend equal Spaces in equal Times, as appears from the 


Centripetal Force, Weight, and 
Atirafion, do, in effect, all denote the ſame Thing, only 
in different Views and Relations. 


As to Abſolute Gravity, the Parts of all Fluids, and all 
by their joint Weight, make the Weight of the Whole 3 1 


Quickneſs of the Deſcent of ight Bodies i 
hauſted Receiver. TO _ 8 

Whence we may obſerve a very great Difference be- 
tween Gravity and Mſagnetiſin; Gravity affecting all Bo- 
dies alike, and Magnetiſm affecting only Iron, and that 
towards its Poles. 

And hence we may alſo conclude, that there is no 
poſitive Levity; for that thoſe Things which ſeem to be 
light, are only ſo comparatively; and whereas ſeveral 
Things ſwim and riſe in Fluids, the Cauſe is only, be- 
n Bulk for 
There is no Reaſon, that Cork ſhould be ſaid to be 
light, becauſe it floats upon Water, more than Iron, by 
reaſon that will float on Mercury. 

5thly, This Power increaſes in deſcending Bodies to- 
wards the Centre of the Earth, in proportion to the 
Squares of the Diſtances therefrom reciprocally; and alſo 
decreaſes in aſcending, in the ſame Proportion, ſo as, at 
a double Diſtance, to have but a Quarter of the Force, 


Etc. . | 


This appears very agreeable to Reaſon; becauſe the 
gravitating or attracting Power muſt of Neceſſity be ex- 
cited more feebly in a greater Sphere, and more vigorouſly 
in a ſmall Sphere, in proportion as it is expanded or con- 


So that the Surfaces of Spheres being to one another 
as the Squares of the Radii, the Power of them, at ſeve- 
ral Diſtances, will be reciprocally as the Squares of thoſe 
Diſtances; and then the Whole of its Action upom each 


ſpherical Surface, whether it be great or ſmall, will be al- 


ways equal. f | | 
6thly, As all Bodies. gravifate towards the Farth, fo 
does the Earth equally gravitate towards all Bodies ; i. e. 


ter in the Bodies. 3 5 
Hence alſo the attractive Force of intire Bodies con- 


To this Property of Gravity, perhaps, is owing the 

alternate Motion of the Sap in Vegetables, which may 
ted for from the Alternacies of the Day and 

Night, You and Cold, Moiſt and Dry: for it is very 


probable, the in Plants does, in ſome meaſure, 
— 17 as the Sun leaves 
them; 


3 becauſe its rarefying Power then ceaſing, the 
greatly rarefied Sap, and Air mix'd with it, will condenſe, 
and take up leſs room than they did ; and the Dew and 
Rain will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the Leaves, which, 
mixing with the included Sap, will render it too heavy 
to be ſuſtained by the Preſſure of the Air upon the Sur- 
face of the Plant, or by any conſtricting Quality of the 
containing Veſſels, ſo that it recedes downwards until it 
meets with an equal. Reſiſtance, whereby it is ſuſpended 
until the Return of Warmth, which rarefies the Sap, and 
renders it ſpecifically lighter than before, and ſo mounts again 
to the Extremity of thn 1 * ; 9 * be- 
ing rendered extremely light, paſſes © * the Pores 
4 the Plant, and is evaporated. a 

GREEN-HO USE, or Conſervatory. 

As of late Years there have been great Quantities of cu- 
rious Exotic Plants introduced into the Engliſh Gardens, 
ſo the Number of Green-houſes or Conſervatories has in- 
creaſed ; and not only a greater Skill in the Management 
and Ordering of theſe Plants has increaſed therewith, but 
alſo a greater Knowlege of the Structure and Contrivance 
of theſe Places, ſo as to render them both uſeful and or- 
namental, hath been acquired: and ſince there are many 
Particulars to be obſerved in the Conſtruction of theſe 
Houſes, whereby they will be greatly improv'd, I thought 
it neceſſary not only to give the beſt Inſtructions for this 
] was 3 of, but alſo to give a Deſign of one in the 
manner I would chuſe to erect it, upon the anncx:d Cop- 
per; plate. 2 


G R 


As to the Length of theſe Houſes, that muſt be pro- 
pertion'd to the Number of Plants they are to contain, or 
the Fancy of the Owner; but their Depth ſhould never 
be greater than their Height in the Clear; which in ſmall 
or middling Houſes may be ſixteen or eighteen Feet; but 
for large ones, from twenty to twenty-four Feet, is a good 
Proportion; for if the Green-houſe is long, and too nar- 
row, it will have a bad A both within and with- 
out; nor will it contain fo many Plants, if proper room 
be allowed for paſſing in Front, and on the Backſide, of- 
the Stands on which the Plants are placed : and on the 
other hand, if the Depth of the Green-houſe is more than 
twenty-four Feet, there muſt be more Rows of Plants 
placed to fill the Houſe, than can with Conveniency be 
reached in Watering and Cleaning; nor are Houſes of too 
great Depth ſo proper for keeping of Plants, as thoſe of 
moderate Size. | "0 | 

The Windows in Front ſhould extend from about one 
Foot and an half above the Pavement, to within the ſame 
Diſtance of the Cieling, which will admit of a Cornice 
round the Building, over the Heads of the Windows. As 
it 15 nece to have theſe Windows ſo long, it will be 
impoſſible to make them in jon as to their Breadth; 
for if in the largeſt Buildings the Saſhes are more than 
ſeven, or ſeven and an half Feet broad, they will be fo 
heavy, and troubleſome to move up and down, as to 
render it very difficult for one Perſon to perform; beſide, 
their Weight will occaſion their ſoon decaying. There is 

alſo another Inconvenience in having the Windows too 
broad ; which is, that of fixing proper Shutters to them, 
in ſuch a manner, as that they may fall back cloſe to the 
Piers, ſo as not to be incommodious ; or, when open, to 
obſtruct any Part of the Rays of Light from reaching the 
Plants. The Piers between theſe Windows ſhould be as 
narrow as poſſible te ſupport 
ſon I ſhould cheſe to have them of Stone, or of hard well- 
burnt Bricks; for if they 
thoſe are generally fo ſoft, that the Piers will require to 
be made thicker, and the Building will be in Danger of 
falling in a ſhort time ; eſpecially if you have any Rooms 
over the Green-houſe : which is what I would always ad- 
viſe, as being of great Uſe to keep the Froſt out in very 
hard Winters. If theſe Piers are made of Stone, I would 
adviſe them to be two Fect and an half in Front, and 

off backward to about eighteen Inches broad ; 
whereby the Rays of the Sun will not be taken off or ob- 


ſtructed by the Corners of the Piers ; which it would be, 
if they were ſquare : but if they are built with Bricks, it 


will be proper to make them three Feet in Front, other- 
wiſe they will be too weak to ſupport the Building : theſe 
1 would alſo adviſe to be ſloped off in the manner direct- 
ed for the Stone. 


At the Back of the Green-houſe there may be erected 
an Houſe for Tools, and many other Purpoſes ; which 


will be extreme uſeful, and alſo prevent the Froſt from 
entering the Houſe that Way; ſo that the Wall between 
theſe need not be more than two Bricks and an half in 
Thickneſs ; whereas, were it quite expos'd behind, it ſhould 
be at leaſt three Bricks in Thickneſs : and by this Contri- 
vance, if you are willing to make an handſome Building, 
and to have a noble Room over the Green-houſe, you may 
make the Room over the Tool-houſe, and carry up the 
Stair-caſe-in the Back, ſo as not to be ſeen in the Green- 
houſe ; and hereby you may have a Room twenty-five or 
thirty Feet in Width, and of a proportionable Length : 
and under this Stair-caſe there ſhould be a private Door 
into the Green-houſe, at which the Gardener may enter in 
hard froſty Weather, when it will not be ſafe to open any 
of the Glaſſes in the Front. The Floor of the Green- 
houſe, which ſhould be laid either with Marble, Stone, or 
broad Tiles, according to the Fancy of the Owner, muſt 
be rais*d two Feet above the Surface of the Ground where- 
on the Houſe is placed ; which, in dry Ground, will be 
ſufficient : but if the Situation be moiſt and ſpringy, and 
thereby ſubje& to Damps, it ſhould be rais'd at leaſt three 
Fect above the Surface : and if the Whole is arched with 
low Brick Arches, under the Floor, it will be of great 
Service 1n preventing the Damps riſing in Winter, which 
arc often very hurtful to the Plants, eſpecially in great 


the Building; for which Rea- | 
are built with fine-rubb'd Bricks, 


for warming the Air of the Houſe. 


Thaws, when the Air is often too cold to be admitted in. 
to the Houſe, to take off the Damps. Under the Floor. 
about two Feet from the Front, I would adviſe a Flue of 
about ten Inches in Width, and two Feet deep, to be car. 
ried the whole Length of the Houſe, which may be re. 
turn'd along the Back-part, and be carry'd up in 
Funnels adjoining to the Tool-houſe, by which the 
may paſs off. The Fire- place may be contriv'd at one 
End of the Houſe ; and the Door at which the Fuel i; 
put in, as alſo the Aſh-grate, may be contriv'd to open 
into the Tool-houſe ; fo that it may be quite hid from 
the Sight, and be in the Dry; and the Fuel may be lad 
in the ſame Place, whereby it will always be ready fo 


Ufe. 

I ſuppoſe many People will be ſurpriſed to ſee me d. 
rect the making of Fes under a Green-houſe, which ul 
been difuſed ſo long, and by moſt People thought of il 
Conſequence ; as indeed tliey have often prov*d, when un- 
der the Direction of unſkilful Managers; who bare 
thought it neceſſary, whenever the Weather was cold, t 
make Fires therein. But however injurious Flues haye 
been under fuch Management, yet when ſkilfully managed, 

of very great Service : for though perhaps it may 


they are 
1 there will be no Neceſſity to make any Fires 
in 


for two or three Years together, as, when the 
very hard Win- 


Mats before their Windows, or to ſtuff the hollow Spam 
between the Shutters and the Glaſs with Straw ; which, 
when done, is commonly ſuffer d to remain till the Fu 
away; which if it ſhould continue very long, the 
— the Green-houſe cloſely ſhut up, will prove vey 
injurious to the Plants: and as it frequently happens, that 
we have an Hour or two of the Sun-ſhine in the Midde 
of the Day, in continued Froſts, which is of great n. 
vice to Plants, when they can enjoy the Rays ther 
through the Glaſſes ; ſo, when there is ing more w 
do than to open the Shutters, which may be perform'd in 
a very ſhort time, and as ſoon ſhut again when the Sn 
is clouded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof wher- 
ever it appears: whereas, where there is ſo much Trou 
to uncover, and as much to cover again, it would take 
up the whole Time in uncovering and ſhutting them 
and thereby the Advantage of the Sun's Influence 
be loſt. Beſides, where there is ſo much Trouble requir'd 
to keep out the Froſt, it will be a great Chance if it be 
not neglected by the Gardener : for if he be not as food 
of preſerving his Plants, and as much in love with then, 
as his Maſter, this Labour will be thought too ＋ 
him; and if he takes the Pains to cover the Glaſſes up - 
with Mats, &c. he will not care to take them a 2 
until the Weather alters; ſo that the Plants will be 
up cloſe during the whole Continuance of the Froſt. 
There are ſome People who commonly make uſe of Pot 
fill'd with Charcoal to ſet in their Green-houſe in very © 
vere Froſts; but this is very dangerous to the 
who attend theſe Fires; and I have often known they baue 
been almoſt ſuffocated therewith ; and at the ſame time 
they are very injurious to the Plants: nor is the T 
of tending upon theſe ſmall; and the many Hazards 0 
which the Uſe of theſe Fires is liable, have juſtly 
them into Diſuſe with all ſkilful Perſons ; and as the Con- 
trivance of Flues, and of the Fires, are but ſmall Charge: 
they are much to be preferr'd to any other Mcthod 
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Ide back part of the Houſe ſhould be either laid over 
with Stucco, or plaſter'd with Mortar, and white-waſh'd | 
for otherwiſe the Air in ſevere Froſt will penetrate through 
the Walls, eſpecially when the Froſt is attended with a 
ſtrong, Wind; which is often the Caſe in the moſt ſevere 


Winters. There are ſome Perſons who are at the Expence | 


wainſcotin their Green - houſes ; but when this is done, 
7 laſter the Walls with Lime and Hair be- 
hind the Wainſcot, to k 
are lined with Wainſcot, 


ey ſhould be painted white, as 


fot this reflects the Rays of Light in a much greater Quan- 
tity than any other Colour, and is of fignal Service to 
Plants, eſpecially in the Winter, when the Houſe is pr 


the Windows: for at ſuch times I have obſerved, 


that in ſome Green-houſes which have been painted black, 
or of a dark Colour, the Plants have caſt moſt of their 


Where Green-houſes are built in ſuch Places as will not very 


admit of Rooms over them, or the Perſon is unwilling to 
be at the Expence of ſuch Buildings, there muſt be Care 
taken to keep out the Froſt from entering through the 


out the Cold; and when they 
ſhould the Cicling, and every Part withinſide of the Houſe: | 


ing the South; and one of the Wings faces the South- 
—_ n 
0 un's ime pen a the Build- 
ing, until it goes off at Night, it is conſtantly reflected 


off from the Front of the main Green-houſe hereby : 
the Area of this Place you may contrive to place 


in 
many of the moſt tender Exotic Plants, which will bear 
pretty to be expoſed in the Summer-ſeaſon : and in the Spring, 
"och cloſed, and but a ſmall Share of Light is admitted - bef 


ore the Weather will permit you to ſet out the Plants, the 


Beds and Borders of this Area may be full of Anemonies, 
Ranunculus's, early Tulips, &c. which will be paſt flow- 
ering, and the Roots fit to take out of the Ground, by the 
time you carry out the Plants ; which will render this Place 


during the Spring- ſeaſon that the Flowers 


are blown ; and here you may walk and divert yourſelf in 
a fine Day, when, 
of the Garden will be too cold for Perſons not much uſed 


, the Air in moſt other Parts 


Roof. To prevent which, it will be very proper to have thereto, to take Pleaſure in being out of the Hauſe. 


2 Thickneſs of Reeds, Heath, or Furz, laid between the 


Cieling and the Tiles: in the doing of which, there muſt 


be Care taken in framing the Joiſts, ſo as to ſupport theſe, 
that their Weight may not lie upon the Cieling, which 
might endanger it: for theſe ſhould be laid a Foot thick 
ar leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible, and faſtened down well 
with Laths, to prevent their riſing ; and then covered over 
with a Coat of Lime and Hair, which will keep out the 
Air, and alſo prevent Mice, and other Vermin, from har- 


bouring in them; which, if left uncovered, they would 


certainly do. For want of this Precaution, there are many 
Green-houſes built, which will not keep out the Froſt in 


hard Winters; and this is many times attributed to the 
Glafſes in Front admitting the Cold, when the Fault is in 


the Roof: for where there is only the Covering, either of 


Tiles or Slates, and the Cieling, every ſevere Froſt will 


penetrate through them. 5 2 
In this Green-houſe you ſhould have Truſſels, v 
may be moved out and into the Houſe ; upon which you 

e the Pots or T 
ts in 


with each other. The loweſt Row of Plants, which ſhould 
be the forwardeſt towards the Windows, ſhould be placed 
about four Feet therefrom, that there may be a convenient 
Breadth left-next the Glaſſes to walk in Front: and the 
Rows of Plants ſhould riſe gradually from the firſt, in ſuch 
a manner, that the Heads of the ſecond Row ſhould be in- 
tirely advanced above the firſt, the Stems only being hid 
thereby: and at the Backſide of the Houſe there ſhould be 
allow d a Space of at leaſt five Feet, for the Conveniency of 
vatering the Plants; as alfo to admit of a Current of Air 
round them, that the Damps, occafion'd by the Perſpiration 
of the Plants, may be the better diſſipated; which, by being 
Pent in too cloſely, often occaſions a Mouldineſs upon the 
— Yao cen ey fon 
$ in id Vapour is often ver] | 
to the Plants: for which Reaſon alſo you mould never croud 
them too cloſe to each other; nor ſhould you ever place Se- 


dums, Euphorbiums, Torch-thiſtles, and other tender ſuc- 


culent Plants, amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, and other ever- 
green Trees; for, by an Experiment which I made An 
1729. I found that a Sedum, placed in a Green-houſe among 
ſuch Trees, almoſt daily increaſed its Weight, although 
Je was no Water given to it: the whole time: which In- 
creaſe of Weight was owing to the Moiſture imbibed from 
the Air, which, being replete with the rancid Vapours 
Peripired from the other Plants, occaſioned the Leaves to 
1 pale, and in a ſhort time they decay d, and dropp'd 
ot: which I have often obſery'd has been the Caſe with 
which —_ g TT when —— in thoſe Houſes 
l wich many Sorts of evergreen Trees, that 
required to be frequently nnd. | TY 
Tactefore,to avoid the Inconvenience which attends the 
Plaring of Plants of very different Natures in the ſame 


which 


nex'd, allow'd 
the Middle by Partitions of Glaſs, with Glaſs-doors to paſs 
from one. to the other. To each of theſe there ſhould be 
a — 2 with Flues carried up againſt the Back-wall, 


the Seaſons, or the particular 


In the Centre of this Area may be contriv'd a ſmall 
Baſon for Water, which will be very convenient for wa- 
tering of Plants, and add much to the Beauty of the Place: 
beſides, the Water, being chus ſituated, will be ſoftened 
by the Heat which will be reflected from the Glaſſes upon 
it; whereby it will be render d much better than raw cold 
Water for theſe tender Plants  _ RE 

The two Wings of the Building ſhould be contriv'd ſo 
as to maintain. Plants of. different Degrees of Hardineſs ; 
wo muſt be effected by the Situation and Extent of 
the Fire- 


, and the Manner of conducting the Flues; 
icular Account of which will be exhibited under the 


Article of Stoves. But I would here obſerve, that the 

Wing facing the South - eaſt ſhould always be preferr d for 

the warmeſt Stove; its Situation being ſuch, as that the 
Sun, upon its firſt A | 
re&ly upon the Glaſſes ; which is of great Service in warm- 
ing the Air of the Houſe, and adding Life to the Plants; 
after havi 
Winter- 

regular Rows one above another, whereby the 
Heads of the Plants may be fo ſituated as not to interfere 


e in the Morning, ſhines di- 


been ſhut: up during the long Nights in the 
on. Theſe Wings, bcing, in the Draught an- 
lixty Feet in Length, may be divided in 


which the Smoke ſhould be made to paſs, as 


many times the Length of the Houſe, as the Height will 
admit of the Number of Flues : for the longer the Smoke 
is in 
with a leſs Quantity of Fuel: which is an Article worth 
Conſideration, eſpecially where Fuel is dear. By this Con- 
trivance, you may keep ſuch Plants as req 
Degree of Heat in one Part of the Houſe, and thoſe which 

will thrive in a much leſs Warmth in the other Part; but 
this will be more. fully explained under the Article of 

Stoves. | | 
The other Wing 
r in the ſame manner, and Flues car- 


paſſing, the more Heat will be given to the Houſe, 


require the ſame 


of the Houſe, facing the South - weſt, 


through both Parts, which may be uſed according to 
Sorts of Plants which are 

therein: ſo that here will be four Diviſions in the 
ings, each of which may be kept up to a different De- 


gree of Warmth : which, together with the Green-houſe, 
will be ſufficient to maintain Plants from all the ſeveral 
Countries of the World: and without having theſe ſeve- 
ral Degrees of Warmth, it will be impoſſible to preſerve 
the various Kinds of Plants from the ſeveral Parts of Africa 
ang America, which are annually introduced into the Eng- 
fb Gardens: for when Plants from very different Coun- 
tries are placed in the fame Houſe, ſome are deſtroy d for 
want of Heat, while others are forced and ſpoiled by too 
much of it; and this is often the Caſe in many Places, 
where there are large Collections of Plants. ; 
In the building theſe Wings, if there are not Sheds 
running behind them, their whole Length, 


the Walls 


ſhould not be lefs than two Bricks thick ; and if they are 
4, H 


more, 


* 


more, it will be better; becauſe, where che Walls are 
thin, and expoſed to the open Air, the Cold will pene 
them ; and when the Fires are made, the Heat will come 
out thro” the Walls; ſo that it will require a larger Quan- 
tity of Fuel, to maintain a proper Temperatute of Warmth 
in the Houſe. The Back-part of theſe Houſes, having 
lloping Roofs, which are covered either with Tiles or 
Slates, ſhould alſo be lined with Reeds, c. under the 
Covering, as is before directed for the Green-houſe ; which 
will keep our the cold Air, and fave a great Expence of 
Fuel; for the cloſer and better theſe Houſes are built, and 
the Glaſſes of the Slope, as alſo in Front, well guarded 
by Shutters or Reeds in hard Froſt, the leſs Fuel will be 
required to warns the Houſes z ſo that the fieſt Expence 
in building theſe Houſes properly, will be the cheapeſt, 
when the after of Fires is taken into Conſideration. 
The floping Glaſſes of theſe Houſes ſhould be made to 
ſide, and take off; ſo that they may be drawn down more 
or leſs, in warm Weather, to admit Air to the Plantsz and 
the upright Glaſſes in Front may be ſo contrived, as that 


every other may open as Doors upon Hinges; and the | 
alternate Glaſſes may be divided into two : the Upper- 


FES as to be drawn down 
ike Saſhes; fo that either of theſe may be uſed to admit 
Air, in a greater or leſs Quantity, according as there may 
be Occaſion. 

But beſides the Conſervatories here mentioned, it will 
be proper to have a deep Hot-bed-frame, ſuch as is com- 
monly uſed to raiſe large Annuals in the Spring ; into 


which may be ſet Pots of ſuch Plants as come Ca- 
-rolina, Virginia, &c. while the Plants are too ſmall to 


Plant in the open Air; as alſo many other Sorts from 


8 & c. which require only to be ſcreened from the _ 


iolence of Froſts, and ſhould have as much free Air as 
in mild Weather; which can be no better effected 
| in one of theſe Frames, where the Glaſſes may be 


taken off every Day when the Weather will permit, and 


t on every Night; and in hard Froſts the Glaſſes 
covered with Mats, Straw, Peas-haulm, or the like, 
to 


as to prevent the Froft from entering the Pots to freeze 


the Roots of the Plants, which is what will, many times, 
utterly deſtroy them; tho a ſlight Froſt pinching the F 


if theſe are ſunk a Foot or more below 
Ground, they will be the better, provid 


2 n — — 
eet, and in proportion to Number 
of Plants. | 

GREWIA. 


This Genus of Plants was conſtituted by Dr. Linnæus, 
who gave it this Name, in Honour to Dr. Grew, F.R.S. 
who publiſhed a curious Book of the Anatomy of Plants. 
The Characters are 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of froe thick 


but are ſmaller : in the Centre of the Flower is 


Atuated the Pointal, ſhaped like a Column, having five Au- 


gles or Borders; and is attended by many Stamina; which 
are inſerted into the Column, at their Baſe, and are ſtretched 
out to the Length of the Petals: the Pointal afterward 
changes to a ſquare Frui., having four Cells, each contain- 
ing a roundiſb Seed, 
We have but one Species of this Plant in the Engliþ 
Gardens 


GRrEw1A corollis acutis. Lin. Hert. Cliff. Grewia with 
pointed Flower-leaves. 

This Plant has been long preſerved in many curious 
Gardens, both in England and Holland; and is figured 
by Dr. Plukenet, by the Title of Ulmifelia arbor Afri- 
cana baccifera, floribus purpureis ; but by Dr. Boerbaave 
it was ſuppoſcd to be one of Father Plumier's American 


gal, and the 


fpear-ſbaped Leaves, which are coloured within: the Flower 
bas froe Leaves of the ſame Shape with thoſe of the En- 


Claſpers, by which they 


Plants, intituled Guidonid ulmi foliis, fort roſes: but the 

Characters of this do not at all with 

2 that particular Species 
Oo 


This will grow to 2 11 


y : 
fall of in Autumn: the 


Beginning of September; but are never ſuc. 
ceeded by Fruit in this Country. | Y 
This may be propagated from Cuttings or 


to fool 
drop; for in Sun- 
mer, when the Plants are in full Leaf, it will be very im- 
proper to diſturb them. | 
In Winter theſe Plants ſhould be placed in the 
houſe ; for they are too tender to live abroad in Eng 
but they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible i 
will 


GRONOVIA. 3 i 
The Name of this Genus was given by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, in Honour to Dr. Gronovius, a learned Bon- 


' The Empalement is of one Leaf, which is cut into þ 
Parts toward the Top: the Flower hath froe ſmall P 


Ls Vers Cruz; from whence he fone the Scods to Kang, 
2 n many Gardens. Iris ana 
t, which ſends many trailing Branches, 
thoſe of the Cucumber, which are cloſely ſet with broad 
green Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the Vine; but they 

are cloſely covered with ſmall Spines on both Sides, u 
ing like the Nettle z the Branches have many Tendrils or 


whatever 
Plants they grow near; and will riſe to the Height of fix 
or eight Feet : the Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
yellow Colour ; ſo make no great 
This, being a very tender Plant, 
bed carly in the Spring, and afterward placed in the Ba 
ſtove, and treated in the ſame Way as the Momordc63 
with which Management it will produce ripe Seeds : but 
this, having neither Uſe or Beauty, is rarely cultivacd 
but in Botanic Gardens, for tho fake of Vavicty. 08. 


2 


NN 


Branches as generully 


| rr 
| Srem 
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 GROSSUL ARIA: Iſo called from the grofs or thick 
Skin of the Fruit; betauſe the Skin of this Shrub is car- 
"ole and fleſhy: ir 8 flo called Ove, becauſe the Fruit 
reſembles a Grape; and Criſpa, becauſe it is villoſe and 
hairy: it is ſaid to be acino fimplici, becauſe its Berries 
are diſtin one from another, and do not grow inCluſters}, 
The Goolberry-tree. 

The Charaders are; 

De Leaves are latiniated, or jayged: the whole Plant 
& ſet with Prictles : the Fruit grows ſparſedly upon the 
Tree, having, for the moſt part, bat one Fruit upon a 
Footſtalk, which is of an oval or globular Figure, con- 
rainiays many finn Seeds ſurrounded by 4 palpy Sab- 


1. GrossuLARIA fimplici acino, vel ſpinoſa ſyfoeſtris. 
CAP. The common a | 

2. Gkossul ATA ſpinoſa' EA. C. B. P. The large 
M N ied f p N 2 15 

2 GirosvLanta fru obe purpuraſcente. Clu/. 
The red hairy Goolberry. 

4. GrosSULARIA, five Uvd ia alla, maxima ro- 
And. Hort. Ed. The large white Dutch Gooſberry. 

5. Gloss AAA Maxima ſubſiata: oblonga. Hort. Ed. 
The large Amber Gooſberry. 


6. GzosvLaitra frudu round maximo vireſcente. 


The large green Gooſberry. 


7. GrosSULARIA frufiu rubro majore. Boerb. Ind. 
8. GxosSuLArTa ſpineſa ſativa, foliis flaveſcentibus. 


The yellow-leav'd Gooſberry. 

9. GrosSULARIA ſpinoſe ſativa, foliis ex luteo varie- 

getis. The ſtrip*d-leav'd Gooſberry. 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, which 


obtained from Seeds in different Parts of Ex- 


have been 
knd, which differ either in the Shape or Colour of the 


| Berries: but as theſe are only ſeminal Variations, it is 


needleſs, in this Place, to enumerate them, eſpecially fince 


Number of theſe wilt be increaſed continually from 


e the former, becauſe thoſe Plants which are produced 
from Suckers are always more diſpoſed to ſhoot out a 


greater Number of Suckers from their Roots, than ſuch 


as are raiſed from Cuttings, which generally form much 
3 * 

beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Cuttings is in Au- 
tumn, juſt Ce — * to fall; i 
always to take the handſomeſt Shoots, and from ſuch 
ä ' produce the greateſt Quantity of 
Fruit; for if you take ſe which are produced 5 
Stem of the old Plants (which are commonly very luxu- 
rant), they will not be near ſo fruitful as thoſe taken from 
_ theſe Cuttings ſhould be about fix or 
eight Inches long, and muſt be planted in a Border of light 


deep, obſerving; td water them gently, when the Weather 


proves dry, t6 facilitate their taking Root; and in the 
Summer, when they have put out, you ſhould rub off all 


which ſhould be trained upright, to 
In October — theſe Plants will be fir to remove; 
at which time you ſhould ptepare an open Spot of freſh 
Earth, which ſhould be welt dug, and cleanſed from all 
noxious Werds, Roots, Ec. and being levell'd, you ſhould 
proceed to take up your Plants, trimming their Roots, 
and cutting off all Side-branches ; then plant them 
T tree Feet Diftance Row from Row, and one Foot 
aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to place ſome ſhort Sticks 
to the Plants, in order to train their Stems upright and 
regular. In this Place they may remain one Year ; being 
2 to keep them clear from Weeds; as alſo to trim 
© b all lateral Shoots which are produced below the Head 
of the Plant, ſo that the Stem may be clear about a Foot 
in Fieight above the Surface of the Earth, which will be 


l enough: and as the Branches are produced commonly 
bas. irregular in the Head, you muſt cur out ſuch of them 
crols each other, or thin them where they are too cloſe 


whereby the Head of the Plant will be open, and capable 
of admitting the Air freely into the Middle, which is of 
great Uſe to all Kinds of Fruits. | 
After theſe Plants have remained in this Nurſery one 
Yeary they will be fit to tranſplant to the Places where 
they are igned to remain; for it is not ſo well to let 
them grow in the Nurſeries too large, which will occaſion 
their Roots to be woody, whereby the removing of them 
will not only hazard the Growth of the Plants; but ſuch 
of them as may take very well, will remain ſtinted for 
two or threeYears, before they will be able to recover their 
Check. The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive to the greateſt 
Advantage, is a rich light ſandy Earth; tho* they will 
do very well upon moiſt Soils, which are act tos frong 
or moiſt, and in all Situations : but where the Fruit is 
cukivated, in order to procure it in the greateſt Perfec- 


don, who have great Quantities of theſe Buſhes, in order 
to ſupply the Markets, to them ſoon after Michaet- 
mas, and then to dig up the Ground between the Rows, 
and plant it with Coleworts for Spring Uſe, whereby their 
Ground is employed all the Winter, without prejudicing 
the Gooſberries; and in hard Winters theſe Coleworts 
often eſcape, when thoſe which arc planted in an 
Expoſure are all deſtroyed ; and theſe are generally | 
p Uſe in February or March, ſo that the Ground is 
lear before the Gooſberries come out in the Spring; 
which is a Piece of Huſbandry well worth practiſing where 
Ground is dear, or where Perſons are confined for 
ode. 


GROVES are the greateſt Ornaments to a Garden; 
nor can a Garden be complete which has not one or more 
of theſe. In ſmall Gardens there is ſcarce room to admit 


. of Groves of any Extent; yet in theſe there ſhould be 


at leaſt one contrived, which ſhould be as large as the 
Ground will allow it : and where theſe are ſmall, there is 
more Skill repaired in the Diſpoſition, to give them the 
A ce of being larger than they really are. 

— have been in all Ages held in great Veneration: 
the antient Romans had a Sort of Groves near ſeveral of 
their Temples, which were conſecrated to ſome God, and 
were called Luci by Antiphraſis, a non lucendo, as being 
ſhady and dark; and theſe were dedicated to holy Uſes, 
being Places of Solitude and Retirement, and were never 
to be violated with the Ax. | 

Theſe Groves are not only great Ornaments to Gar- 
dens, but are alſo the greateſt Relief againſt the violent 
Heats of the Sun, affording Shade to walk under, in the 
hotteſt Part of the Day, when the other Parts of the Gar- 
den are uſeleſs; fo that every Garden is deſective which 
has not Shade. 


7 Groves 


8 


Groves are of two Sorts; viz. open and Cloſe Groves: 
Open Groves are ſuch as have large ſhady Trees, which 


ſtand at ſuch Diſtances, as that their Branches may x 
proach ſo near each other, as to prevent the Rays of the 
Sun from penetrating thro them: _ as = Trees are 
a long time in growing to a proper Size for affording a 
Shade, ſo * e are placed, the Trees muſt 
be placed cloſer together, in order to have Shade as ſoon 
as poſſible: but in planting of theſe Groves, it is much the 
beſt Way to diſpoſe all the Trees irregularly, which will 
give them a greater Magnificence, and alſo form a Shade 
ſooner, than when the Trees are planted in Lines; for when 
the Sun ſhines between the Rows of Trees, as it muſt 
do ſome Part of the Day in Summer, the Walks between 
them will be expoſed to the Hear, at ſuch times, until 

the Branches of theſe Trees meet; whereas, in the 1 

Plantations, the Trees intervene, and obſtru the direct 
Rays of the Sun. 
When a Perſon, who is to lay out a Garden, is fo happy 

as to meet with large full-grown Trees upon the Spot, they 

ſhould remain inviolate, if poſſible 3 for it will be better to 
put up with many Inconveniencies, than to deſtroy theſe, 
which will require an Age to retrieve; ſo that nothing 
but that of offending the Habitation, by being ſo near 
as to occaſion great Damps, ſhould tempt the cutting of 
them down. | | „ 
Moſt of the Groves which have been planted either in 
England, or thoſe celebrated Gardens in France, are only 
a few regular Lines of Trees; many of which are Avenues 
to the Habitation, or lead to ſome Building, or other 
Object: but theſe do not appear ſo grand, as thoſe 
which have been made in Woods, where the Trees have 
grown accidentally, and at irregular Diſtances ; where 
the Trees have large ſpreading Heads, and are left, 
at ſuch Diſtance as to permit the Graſs to grow under them : 
then they afford the greateſt Pleaſure; for nothing is more 
noble, than fine ſpreading Trees, with large Stems, 
growing thro' Graſs, eſpecially if the Graſs is well 
and has a good Verdure ; beſide, moſt of theſe planted 
Groves have generally a Gravel-walk, made in a ftrait 
Line between them; which geatly offends the Sight of 
Perſons who have true Taſte : therefore whenever a Gra- 
vel-walk is abſolutely neceſſary to be carried thro* theſe 
Groves, it will be much better co twiſt it about, according 
as the Trees naturally ſtand, than to attempt Regulariy : 
but dry Walks under large Trees are not ſo uſeful, as in 
open Places; becauſe the dropping of the Trees will render 
theſe Walks uteleſs, after Rain, for a conſiderable time. 
Cloſe Groves have frequently large Trees ſtanding in 
them; but the Ground is filled under theſe with Shrubs, 
or Underwœod; ſo that the Walks which are made in 
them are private, and ſcreened from Winds; whereby they 
are rendered agreeable for walking, at ſuch times when the 
Air is too violent cr cold for walking in the more ex- 
poſed Parts of the Garden. | 
Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
Groves, and frequently to hide the Walls, or other In- 
cloſures, of the Garden : and when they are properly laid 
out, with dry Walls winding thro* them, and on the Sides 
of theſe ſweer-ſmelling Shrubs and Flowers irregularly 
. planted, they have a charming Effect: for here a Perſon 
may walk in private, ſheltered from the Inclemency of 
co:d or violent Winds; and enjoy the greateſt Sweets of 
the vegetable Kingdom: therefore where it can be ad- 
mitted, if they are continued round the whole Incloſure 
of the Garden, there will be a much greater Extent of 
Walk: and theſe Shrubs will appear the beſt Boundary, 
where there are not fine Proſpects to be gained. 

Theſe cloſe Groves are by the French termed Boſquets, 
from the Italian Word Boſquetto, which ſignifies a little 
Wood: and in moſt of the French Gardens there are 
many of them planted; but theſe are reduced to regular 
Figures, as Ovals, Triangles, Squares, and Stars: but 
theſe have neither the Beauty or Uſe which thoſe have that 
are made irregularly, and whoſe Walks are not ſhut up 
on cach Side by Hedges, which prevents the Eye from 
ſeeing the Quarters ; and theſe want the Frag of the 
Shrubs and Flowers, which are the great Delight of theſe 


Walks; add to this, the keeping of the Hedges 
in Order is attended with a great Expence ; which 
is a capital Thing to be conſidered in the making of Gar. 
dens. | ; 0 


GUAIABARA, Sea- ide Grape, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of fix Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Roſe : in the Centre ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a pulpy Fruit, inclofing one roundifþ 
Stone terminating in a Point. 

The Species are; | | TE 

1. GualaBARA alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis. Plum, 
Manuſ. Sea-ſide Grape, with oblong Leaves. 

2. GuAlABARA foliis rotundioribus. Houft. The com- 
mon Sea-ſide Grape. 

3. GualaBara alia racemoſa, foliis latiſſimis. Hout. 
Sea- ſide Grape, with very broad Leaves. 

4. GALA BAR A foliis minoribus & longioribus, frufty 
racemoſo minimo atro- eo, Houſt. Sea - ſide Grape, 
with ſmaller and longer Leaves, and the leaſt dark-pur- 
ple Fruit growing in Bunches. | : 

The ſecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, and all 
the Caribbee Iſlands z where it grows on the ſandy Shores, 
from whence it had the Name of Sea-fide Grapes, the 
Fruit growing in a long ſlender Bunch. This Fruit is 
commonly fold in the Markets in Barbados, where it is 
much eſteemed. RE „ | 

The firſt Sort is common at Carthagena in New Spain, 
from whence I received the Seeds; which were collected 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. OY 

The third Sort was alſo diſcovered by the ſame Gen- 
tleman at la Vera Cruz; who ſent the Seeds into England, 
from which ſeveral Plants were raiſed. Theſe two Sorts 
alſo grow on the ſandy Shores near the Sea. 

Theſe Shrubs uſually grow about ten or twelve Feet 
high, and have ſeveral Trunks ariſing from the fame 


private 


kept, Root, ſo that they appear like large Buſhes. The Fruit 


comes out from the Wings of the Leaves in long lender 
Bunches, which are about the Size of an ordinary Raiſin 
in the ſecond Sort; bat the firſt and third Sorts produce 
very ſmall Fruit, which are ſeldom gathered. The ſecond 
Sort is figured in Lobel's Hiſtory of Plants, under the 
Title of Populus Novi Orbis. 2 . 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark: in about 
Month after, the Plants will appear above-ground, when 
they muſt be frequently wi , and cleared from Weeds: 
if the Weather proves warm, the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes muſt be 
covered with Mats every Night, to preſerve a gentle 
Warmth in theBed. When the Plants are about twolnches 
high, they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
carefully, planting each into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun every Day, until they 
have taken Root; after which time they ſhould have Air 
admitted to them every Day, inproportion to theWarmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they ae 
placed; they muſt alſo be frequently watered in hot Wer- 
ther: in this Bed they may remain till Achaeimas; © 
which time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, aud 
plunged into the Tan. During the Winter- ſeaſon, they 
muſt be kept very warm, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water; but it muſt not be given to them in large Quan. 
tities; but in Summer they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 
to them in warm Weather, and watered more plentifully: 
but they muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove ; for the) 
are too tender to live in the open Air in this Country 
the warmeſt Seaſon. Theſe Plants, having thick, ſtrong 
green Leaves, make an agreeable App in 
Stoves; and it may be expected to ſee the Fruit 
to Perfection in ſome of the Stoves which have been el 
erected. 


GUAJACANA. Jide Dioſpyros. 
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which are Produced im a circular Order, a 


GUAIACUM, Ligaum Vitæ. 
The Characters are 3 
I hath pinnated Leaves : the Flower conſiſts of ſeveral 


Petals, which are placed orbicularly, and expend in form 
of a Roſe : " the Pointal of the Flower, which ariſes from 


the Centre of the Calyx, becomes a fleſhy, roundiſb, flony 


Fruit, or 

Pulp. 
The Specres are; | 

1. GuaracuM flore ceruleo, fructu ſubrotundo. Plum. 


the ſtony Seeds are furround:d with a thin 


| Lignum Viræ, or Wood of Life, with a blue Flower, 


and roundiſh Fruit. 

2. Guaracum fore ceruleo fimbriato, fructu tetragono. 
Plum. Lignum Vitæ, with a blue fringed Flower, and 
2 four-corner'd Fruit. 

Theſe two Plants are Natives of the hotteſt Parts of the 
Weſt-Indies, and are with great Difficulty tranſplanted into 
England; for their Seeds ſeldom riſe with us, unleſs they 
are brought very freſh, and are ſown ſoon after they ar- 
rive: I have ſome young Plants in the Phyſic-garden, 
which were raiſed from Seeds, Anno 1726. and have come 
on very well, tho' they are naturally Plants of a very flow 


Growth. 
over from America in 


Theſe Plants may be brought 
any of the Summer-months, which is the ſureſt Method to 
obtain them, their Seeds being very difficult to grow : 
but great Care ſhould be taken to tranſplant them into 


2 Tub or Box of Earth at leaſt a Month before they are 


on board the Ship, that they may be ſettled in the 

, and C given to the Sailors not to overwater 

them in their z which is what hath deſtroyed more 

Plants ſent from abroad, than either the Cold, or any other 
Accident or M t whatever. 

When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be immediately 


taken out of the Tubs, preſerving ſome Earth about their 


Roots, and planted into Pots filled with good freſh rich 
Earth, and p into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to 
facilitate their making freſh Roots, that they may be enabled 
to live thro the Winter; for if they are not well rooted 


In the Earth before the cold Weather comes on, it will be 


difficult to preſerve them. 
In OZober they ſhould be removed into a warm Stove, 
where the Thermometer ſhould be kept up to twenty De- 


grees above Temperate (as mark d on Mr. Fowler's Ther- 


mometers); and during the Winter- ſeaſon they ſhould be 
often refreſhed with Water: but it ſhould be given them 
very cautiouſly ; for too much Moiſture is very hurtful 
to theſe Plants. You ſhould alſo carefully waſh their 
Leaves, from time to time, to cleanſe them from Filth, 
which is very ſubje& to lodge upon the Surfaces thereof: 
and in Summer they ſhould have a good Share of freſh 
Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove; but they ſhould 
never be wholly ſed to the open Air, even in the 
hotteſt Seaſon, unleſs for a ſhort time, in a gentle warm 
Shower of Rain, which will waſh the Leaves, and greatly 
refreſh them. | 
The Wood of theſe Trees is ſo hard, as to break the 


Tools in felling them; fo that it is ſeldom cut down for 
Firewood, being very 


difficult to burn. 
But this Wood is of great Uſe to the Sugar-planters 


in America, for making of Wheels, Cogs for the Mills, 


Ec. and it is brought to Europe, where Bowls, and 


many Utenſils, are made of this Wood. 


GUAJAVA, The Guava. 
The Characters are; | | 
The Flowers, for the moſt part, conſiſt of 2 Leaves, 
expand in 
form of @ Roſe, having many Stamina, or Threads, ſur- 
rounding the Ovary : the Ovary is of a long tubulous Figure, 
Which becomes a fleſhy Fruit, crowned on the Top, and con- 
laining many ſmall hard Seeds. | 
The Species are; 
1. Guajava alba dulcis. H. L. The white Guava. 
2. GuajJavs rubra acida, frufu rotundiori. H. IL. 
The red Guava. 
3. GvaJava alba, frufiu parvo odorato. The ſmall 
White ſweer-ſcented Guava. OY 


their being ſown. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are frequently cultivated in 
America, for the Fruit; which are reckoned among the 
good Fruits of the Iſlands: theſe produce Fruit about the 
Size and Shape of Medlars : the Fleſh of the firſt Sort is 
red, and that of the ſecond white ; the latter being ſweeter 
that the former, which is auſtere and aſtringent, ſomewhat 
like the Pomgganate: but whether theſe are ſpecifically 
different, or both ariſe from the ſame Seeds, I cannot 
determine. | 

The third Sort is found wild in all the Iſlands of the 
W:ft- Indies, where it is frequently intermixed with the 
two former: the Fruit of this Sort is oval, and about the 
Size of a large Gooſberry, of a dirty-white Colour ; and, 
when ripe, ſmells exceeding fweet : a fingle Fruit of this 
will perfume the Air of a large Stove ; which is what I 
never have obſerved in either of the other Sorts, which 
have ripened their Fruit often in England. 

Theſe Trees grow to the Height of twenty Feet, or 
more, in the Feſt- Indies, and have Trunks as thick as a 
Man's Thigh: but with us in England they are preſerved 
in warm Stoves, and are rarely ſeen above fix or ſeven 
Feet high: tho? there are ſeveral Trees which have pro- 
duced Fruit in England. | 

Theſe Plants are p by ſowing their Seeds in an 
Hot-bed in the Spring; and if the Seeds are freſh, they 
will come up very ſoon : and the Plants will grow pretty 
faſt; ſo that when they are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould each of them be tranſplanted into a fingle Hulfpeny 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and p into a freſh 
Hot-bed, in order to bring them fo z obſerving to 
give them Air, in proportion to the Warmth of the Wea- 
ther; and in Summer-time they will require to be tre- 
=y watered. As they increaſe in Bulk, you muſt 

ift them into larger Pots: but you muſt be careful not 
to put them into Pots that are too large; for that will 
very much retard their Growth, as indeed it doth mot 
other Plants; and towards the Beginning of Fuly you 
mult let them have a plentiful Share of Air, in order to 
harden them before Winter; for if you continue forcing 
them quite thro* the Summer, you will get them to be 
very large in one Seaſon; but then they'll be fo tender, 
that it will be difficult to preſerve them in Winter. 

At the latter End of Auguſt, or Beginning of September, 
you ſhould remove the Pots into the Stove, where they 
ſhould be placed in a moderate Situation, i. e. not too near 
e of een the tem- 
perate Heat, as 'd Mr. Fowler's Thermome- 
ters, agreeing better with them than a great 


Degree. 
During the Winter-ſeaſon they muſt be often refreſhed 


with Water, eſpecially if they are placed Shelves in 

the Stove ; bur if they are * Bark, they | 
will not require it ſo often; -nor muſt they have too much 
given at a time. You ſhould alſo frequently waſh their 
Leaves with a Cloth in Winter, in order to cleanſe them 
from Duſt, and other Filth, which may have been collected 
upon the Surfaces of the Leaves, during their being in 
the Houſe; as alſo from Vermin, which are very ſubject 
to infeſt theſe Plants. In the Summer you may expoſe 
them to the Air, by removing or opening the Glaſſes in the 
Front of the Stove ; and in very warm Weather they may 
be placed abroad in a warm Situation; but they ſhould 
not remain long abroad, eſpecially if the Seaſon is cold; 
for when they are treated too hardily, they will never pro- 


duce either Fruit or Flowers; whereas, when they are 


rightly managed, they will flower the third Seaſon after 

Theſe Trees are planted every-where in the Caribbee., 
INands for their Uſefulneſs; tho* the uſual Manner of 
their Cultivation is by being eaten: the Seeds, paſſing in- 
tire thro* the Body, are voided in the Excrements; fo 
that where-ever the Negroes dung, there will never want 
a Supply of theſe Trees; which is often fo great, as to 


become troubleſome in their Plantations and Savanna's. 


« The Fruit (ſays Sir Hans Sloane) is accounted ex- 
<« tremely pleaſant, delicious, and wholſome, and may 
« very deſervedly take the firſt Place among the Weſt- 
Indian Fruits, if eaten when thoroughly ripe. They 
have (continues he) only this Inconvenience, that being 
: 41 | e "ny 
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* very aſtringent, they ſtop up the Belly, if eaten in 
Ke: gre Quant x al hs Seeds ſometimes. ſticking 
' ©& to the hard Excrement, in coming through the In- 
< teſtines, eſpecially the Rectum, by their irregular ſharp 
& Angles, will occaſion very great Pain there, and very 
often bring a Flux of Blood.“ 


GUANABANUS, The Cuſtard-apple. 
The Charafers are: 

The Empalement of the Flower conſiſts of three ſmall 
pointed Leaves: the Flowers of ſome Sorts have only three, 
but in others fix Petals ; in the latter, three are alternately 
l:ſs than the other: from the Empalement ariſes the Pointal, 
tobich afterward becomes an oval or round fleſby ſoft Fruit, 
incle/ing ſeveral oblong ſmooth hard Seeds. | 

The Species are 
I. GuanaBanus frufiu aureo & molliter aculeato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Cuſtard- apple. 
2. Guanazanvs frufu e viridi luteſcente molliter acu- 
leato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Sour-ſop. 
3. GvanaBanvs paluſtris, fructu levi viridi. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Water- apple. ; 

4. GuanaBanvs foliis odoratis, fruflu ſubrotundo ſqua- 

moſo. The Sweet-ſop. 3 


5. GuanaBanvs Perſeæ folio, flore intus albo, exterius 


vireſcente, fruftu nigricante ſquamato, vulgo Cherimolia. 
Feuille obſ. The Cherimolia or Cherimonias. 

| 6. Guanazanvus fruu ſubceruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Sweet-apple. ; 

. Guanananvus fruliu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Purple-apple. 


8. GuanaBanvus frufu viridi lævi, pyri inverſi forma. 


Water- apple with a ſmooth green inverted pear-ſhaped 
Fruit. . 8 | | 
There are many more Sorts of theſe Trees in the Eaft 
and Weft-Indies, where many of the Sorts produce eicu- 
lent Fruits, ſome of which are eſteemed by the Inhabitants, 
and brought to their Deſſerts; but others are Food for 
Birds, Guana s, and other Animals. Theſe do many of 
them grow to the Size of our Apple-trees, eſpecially in 


the warmeſt Countries ; but thoſe which grow in colder _ . 
Iſlands, as alſo in Cuba, in great Plenty: theſe grow to 


Countries, ſeldom riſe above eight or ten Feet high, 
and have more the Appearance of Shrubs than of Trees; 
for they frequently riſe with many Stems from the Root. 
There is one or two Sorts of theſe Trees which grow as 
far North as Virginia; but there they are never large 
Trees, and are often injured by Cold in Winter. Theſe 
Sorts thrive much bettzr in Carolina; but whether 
either of theſe are the ſame as are found in the Iſlands of 
the 1/et-Indies, I cannot abſolutely determine: one of 
theſe Sorts will thrive in the open Air in England, if it is 
planted in a warm ſheltered Situation; but the Plants 


| ſhould be trained up in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, for 


two or three Years, until they have acquired ſome Strength; 
then they may be turned out of the Pots in the Spring, 
and planted in the full Ground, where they are to remain. 
This Sort has produced Flowers in the curious Garden of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll at Whitton near Hounſlow ; 
where it has been growing in the open Air for ſome Years. 

The Seeds of this Sort are frequently brought to Exgland 
from North America; and many Plants have been lately 
raiſed in the Gardens near London. The Seeds of this 
Sort are very different in Shape, from any of thoſe which 
I have yet ſeen, which have been brought from the Iſlands 
of the Weſt-Indies, and the Shape of the Leaves is alſo 
different ; and this caſts its Leaves in Autumn, whereas 
all the others retain their Leaves, never caſting them 
until the Spring, when the new Leaves come out; ſo that 
it may certainly be deemed a diſtinct Species. The Seeds 
of this Sort frequently remain a whole Year in the 
Ground ; therefore the Earth ſhould not be diſturbed, 
waere they are ſown, if the Plants do not come up the 
firſt Year : but the beſt Way is, to ſow the Seeds in Pots, 
which may be ſheltered in Winter; and if they are 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, the Plants 
will come up much ſooner than they will in the open Air; 
ſo will have more time to get Strength before theWinter. 

T he firſt ſort uſually grows to the Height of twenty-five 
Feet or upward, in the Weſt-Indies ; and is well furniſhed 


& v 


with Branches on every Side : the Bark is ſmooth, and of 
an Aſh-colour : the Leaves are oblong, pointed, and have 
ſeveral deep tranſverſe Ribs or Veins, and are of a light. 
green Colour : the Fruit is of a conical Form, and as large 


as a Tennis- ball; of an Orange: colour, when ripe, haxj 


a ſoft ſweet yellowiſh Pulp, of the Conſiſtence of a hg 
ſtard, from whence this Name was given to it. 

The ſecond Sort is not ſo large as the firſt ; rarely riſing 
above twenty Feet high, and not ſo well furniſhed with 
Branches: the Leaves are broader than thoſe, and have 3 
ſmooth Surface without any Furrows, and are of a ſhining 
green Colour : the Fruit is large, of an oval Shape, irre. 
gular, and pointed at the Top; being of a greeniſh-yelloy 
Colour, and full of ſmall Knobs on the Outſide: the Pulp 
is ſoft, white, and of a ſour and ſweet Taſte intermixed, 
having many oblong dark-coloured Seeds. 

The third Sort commonly grows from thirty to for 
Feet in the Veſt- Indies. This hath oblong pointed Leave, 
which have ſome ſlender Furrows, and when rubbed have 
a ſtrong Scent : the Fruit of this Sort is ſeldom eaten but 
by the Negroes : the Tree grows in moiſt Places in all the 
Iſlands of the Weſt- Indies. | | 

The fourth Sort is a Tree of humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing more than twenty Feet high, and is well furniſbed 
with Branches on every Side: the Leaves of this Sor: 
have an agreeable Scent when rubbed : the Fruit is round. 


iſh and ſcaly, and when ripe turns of a purple Colour, 


and hath a ſweet Pulp. 
The fifth Sort is much cultivated in Peru for the Fruit, 
and from thence the Seeds have been brought to Englanl, 
and many Plants have been raiſed. This grows to be x 
very large Tree in the natural Country of its Growth, and 
is well furniſhed with Branches, which are garniſhed with 
Leaves of a 17 green Colour, and much larger than 
thoſe of any of the other Sorts. The Fruit is 
like an Heart, and is ſcaly on the Outſide, and is of a dak- 
purple Colour when ripe: the Fleſh is ſoft and ſweet, ha 
many brown Seeds intermixed : this Fruit is eſtee med by 
the Peruvians as one of their moſt delicate Sorts. This 
has produced Flowers in England, but no Fruit. _ 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts grow in ſome of the Fend 


the Height of thirty Feet or more: their Fruit are eſteem- 
ed by the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands, who 
give them to ſick Perſons, as they reckon them very 
ing and wholſome. 

The eighth Sort grows plentifully in theBabamalſlands, 
where it ſeldom riſes to more than ten Feet high, having 
ſeveral Stems : the Fruit of this Sort are ſhaped like a Per 
inverted, the largeſt End being at the Footſtalk. This 
ſeldom eaten but by the Negroes, and is the Food f 
Guana's, and other Animals. | 

All theſe Sorts, which are Natives of the warm Parts of 
America, are too tender to live in this Country, if they 
are not preſerved in warm Stoves: they come up very 
eaſily from the Seeds which are brought from America, it 
they are freſh : but the Seeds muſt be ſown on a good 
Hot-bed, or in Pots of light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible when they arrive, unleſs it is very late 
in the Autumn, or in Winter; in which Caſe, they ſhould 
not be ſown till February ; becauſe if the Seeds receive 
much Damp in the Winter, they will rot; and if the 
Plants ſhould come up at that Seaſon, it will be very diffi- 
cult to preſerve them till the Spring; ſo that when theſe 
Seeds come to England, pretty early in the Spring, it is 
by much the beſt time; becauſe the Plants come up early, 
and will have time to get Strength, before the cold 
Weather comes on in the Autumn. 

If theſe Plants are kept in the Bark-ſtove, and carefully 
managed, they will make great Progreſs; but in warm 
Weather, they ſhould have plenty of freſh Air admitted 
to them; for when the Air is mg from _— 
much, are apt to W ſickly z when they will 100n 
be _ by Vermine which will multiply and ſpread 
over the whole Surface of the Leaves, and cauſe them to 
decay: but if the Plants are carefully managed, ther 
Leaves will continue green all the Winter, and make 34 
very good Appearance in the Stove at that Seaſon, 

7 There 
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There are ſome of theſe Plants in England, which are 

ward of twelve Feet high, and have produced Flowers; 
ſo that they may probably produce Fruit here. As theſe 
Plants advance in their Growth, ſo they become more 
hardy, and ſhould have a greater Share of Air admitted 
to them, eſpecially in the Summer: but there ſhould be 
great Care taken, not to let them remain in the Bark-bed 
too long unremoved z becauſe they are very apt to root 
thro? the Holes of the Pots into the Tan; and then theſe 
Roots will be torn off, whenever the Pots are removed, 
and the Plants ſeldom ſurvive this; and when they do, it 
is generally a long time before they perfectly recover their 


former Vigour. Theſe Plants, when young, will require 


to be kept in the ſame Degree of Warmth with the Auanas; 
but as they get more Strength, fo they will thrive with leſs 
Warmth. . 3 | 

I be Virginia Sort may be planted abroad, in a warm 
ſheltered Situation, when the Plants have acquired ſome 
Strength, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters vcry | | 


GUAZUMA, Baſtard Cedar-tree, vulgo. 
The Charaters are; 

It bath a regular Flower conſiſting of ve Leaves, which 
are hollowed like a Spoon at their Baſe; but at their Tops 
are divided into two Parts, like a Fork: the Flower-cup 
conſiſts of three Leaves, from whence ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundiſh warted Fruit, which 
bas froe Cells inclofing many Seeds. 

The. Species are; 3 5 

1. GuazUMa arbor ulmifolia, frufu ex pur pura nigro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The baſtard Cedar-tree, vulgo. 

2. GvazumMa frutex chamedryfolia, fruitu lanuginoſo, 
major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Guazuma, with a 
Ground-pine-leaf, and a larger woolly Fruit. | 

3. Guazuma frutex chamedryfolia, fruftu lanuginoſo, 

minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Guazuma, with a 
Ground-pine-leaf, and a leſſer woolly Fruit. 
The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the low Lands in 
Jamaica, where it riſes to the Height of forty or fifty 
Feet, and has a large Trunk. The Timber of this Tree 
is cut into Staves for Caſks of all Sorts, and uſed for many 
other Purpoſes. TheFruit is eaten by Cattle as it falls from 
the Trees, and is eſteemed very good to fatten them; fo 
that the Planters often leave theſe Trees ſtanding in their 
Savannas, when they clear them from all other Wood ; 
becauſe, when there is a Scarcity of Graſs, and other Food, 
theſe Fruit are a great Support to their large Cattle. 

The other two Sorts are common in ſeveral Parts 
of the Weſt- Indies, where grow about ten or twelve 
Feet high; but are of little Uſe to the Inhabitants. 

Theſe Plants may be 


light Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark. When the Plants we above-ground, they muſt 
be carefully cleared from Weeds, and often refreſhed with 
Water; and the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed to admit freſh Air 
to them, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak: and when 
they are about three Inches high, they muſt be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and carefully, planting each into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
| Plunged into the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſcreen 
them from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 


new Root. In this Bed the Plants may remain all the 


mer, being careful to keep them clear from the 
Weeds ; and when the Plants have filled the ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and their 
dots trimmed, and then put into Pots a Size larger. 
About Michaelmas the Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan in a warm Part of the 
Stove. During the Winter-ſcaſon they will not require 
ſo much Water as in Summer: if their Leaves ſhould 
contract Filth, it muſt be carefully waſhed off with a 
Sponge; for if it is ſuffered to remain on them, it will 
greatly injure the Plants. Theſe Plants being very tender, 
y muſt conſtantly remain in the Stoves, giving them a 
good Share of freſh Air in Summer; but in Winter they 
muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe they will not live in 


ed by Seed, which ſhould this 
be ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with freſh 


this Country ; but if they are carefully managed, they 


will thrive very well, and afford an agreeable Variety in 


the Stove, amongſt other tender Exotic Plants of the ſame 
Countries. 


GUIDONIA. | 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Fa- 


ther Plumier, who diſcovered them in the Weſft-Indies, in 


Honour to two Perſons of Eminence in France; viz. 
Monſieur Guido Fagon the King's farſt Phyſician, and 
Guidon Broſs, who was Intendant of the Royal Garden 
at Paris. | 5 
The Garacters are; 5 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, and is di- 
vided into five Parts: the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 


in form of a truncated Cone, having deep Furrows, and is 


indented at the Brim : from the Centre of the Empalement 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward turns to an oval fleſhy 
Fruit, which opens in four Parts from Top to Bottom, in- 
cloſing many oblong Seeds, which are faſtened io the Pla- 
Centa. | | 


The Species are; | | | 
1. GuipoNnla ulmi foliis, flore roſeo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Guidonia with Elm-leaves, and a roſe-coloured Flower. 
2. Gvu1ponia ulm foliis, flore niveo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Guidonia with Elm-leaves, and a white Flower. 
3. Guiponia aurantii foliis, aculeata. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Prickly Guidonia, with leaves. 
4. GuiDoNIA #ucis juglandis foliis, major. Plum. Nov 
Gen. Greater Guidonia, with Walnut-tree-leaves. | 
5. Guiponi1a nucis juglandis foliis, minor. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Leſſer Guidonia, with Walnut tree- leaves. 
Theſe Plants are all of them very tender; ſo muſt be 
placed in the Bark-ſtove, eſpecially while they are young, 
which will y forward their Growth. They may be 
all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, early in the Spring, and 
lunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. When the 
13131888 high, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
2 into the Hot · bed again, obſerving to ſhade them 
the Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muſt be treated as hath been directed for 
the Guazuma. The two firſt Winters, theſe Plants may 
be in the Bark-ſtove; but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be inured to bear the open Air in 
the warmeſt Part of the Summer; and in Winter they 
may be placed on Stands in the dry Stove, where, if they 
are kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, they 
will thrive very well, and produce their Flowers every 
Year in Fuly and Auguſt ; but they rarely perfect Seeds in 


They may be alſo propagated by laying their Branches 
down into the Earth: this ſhould be done in April; and 
if they are duly watered, they will be rooted enough ta 
tranſplant by the following Year ; when they ſhould be 
taken off, and tranſplanted into Pots, and managed as is 
directed for the ſeedling Plants. But when it is propoſed 
to increaſe theſe Plants after this manner, it will be proper 
to encourage ſome Shoots near the Bottom of the Stems 
of the old Plants (from whence they are very apt to ſend 
forth Shoots) ; becauſe theſe will be much more convenient 
to make Layers, than thoſe which are placed higher from 
the Earth. | 
Some of theſe Plants will grow from Cuttings, when 
they are rightly managed. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
lanted in the Beginning of April (juſt before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot) in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
llunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
— to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, which will be in about two Months, if they ſuc- 
ceed ; when they may be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees; and in Auguſt they may be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, and afterward muſt be managed as is before 
directed for the ſeedling Plants and Layers. The Plants 
thus raiſed, will produce Flowers much ſooner than thoſe 
raiſed from Seed; but they ſeldom grow to make ſo large 
Plants as thoſe do. —_ 


H A 

GUNDELIA. : 

This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Taurnefort, in Honour 
to Dr. Gunde!ſcheimer, who found it in his Travels in 
Company with Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. h 

The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a floſculous Flower, gathered into a 
kind of Head, conſiſting of many Florets, coming out of a 
common Empalement, and fitting on the Embryoes of the 
Seed, which are hid in the Cells of the Empalement, and 
afterward become roundiſb Seeds ending in a Point. 

The Species are 

1. GunDEL1a Orientalis, acanthi aculeati foliis, for 
bus intenſe purpureis, capite araneoſa lanugine oofito. 
Tourn. Or. Eaſtern Gundelia, with a prickly Bears-breech- 
leaf, deep-purple Flowers, and an 
were, with a Cobweb. 
2. GunDEL1a Orientalis, acanthi aculeati folio, capite 
glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Gundelia, with a prickly 
Bears-breech-leaf, and a ſmooth Head. 


woven, as it 


The ſecond Sort is and deſcribed in the ſecond 
Volume of Dr. Tournefort's Travels in the Levant. It 


was diſcovered, as I ſaid, by Dr. Gandelſcheimer near 
Baibout, in their Journey to Armenia, growing in dry 
ſtony Places. | 

The firſt Sort ſeems to be a Variety of the ſecond, and 
vas found intermixed with it in the ſame Places. 

Theſe Plants are - — 
ſown the Beginning of March, in a warm er 
freſn, but lean Earth; for they will not live long in a moiſt 
rich Soil. When the Plants come up, they muſt be care 


fully cleared from Weeds; as they grow large, they 3 


ſhould be thinned and tranſplanted out in warm Borders, 
leaving the Plants, which are deſigned to remain, about 
two Feet aſunder, that they may have room to ſpread. 
After this there is no other Culture required, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds; and in two Years they will pro- 


duce their Flowers, when they will make a fine Appear- 
ance amongſt other hardy Flowers in the Pleafi : 
but theſe Plants rarely perfect Seeds in this Coun 
is the Caſe of ſeveral other of the headed Plants; for if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt at the time when the Plants 
are in Flower, the Wet ſoaks into the Empalement where 
the Embryoes of the Seed are lodged, which prevents 
their ripening ; ſo that the Seeds muſt be procured from 
Abroad 


| Theſe Plants are apt to ſhoot their Roots very « 
into the Ground, which renders it very difficult to 
plant them with Safery, eſpecially after they are grown 
to any Size: therefore it will be proper to permit moſt 
the Plants to remain in the Place where they 
and ſuch of them as are removed, ſhould be tranſplanted 
the Autumn following their coming up. If theſe 


ſown upon a ſhallow Ground, where deen: gravy 
deep Soil, 


wo 


Bottom, they will ſucceed better than in a rich 


where the Roots frequently run ſo deep into the Ground, 


as to be rotted in Winter by Moiſture. 


\l 7 for in upward of twenty Years, which I have had this 


H 


EMANTHUS ['Awzz8®-, of AN, Blood, 
and Are, a Flower, i. e. Blood- flower]. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is large, compoſed of fix 
oblong Leaves, which grow in form of an Umbel, and do 
not fall off : the Flower is of one Leaf, which is cut into fix 
lender Parts at the Top; but the Bottom is tubulous and 
angular: in the Centre of each Flower is fituated the ob- 
long Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, which are inſerted 
at their Baſe into the Petals of the Flower, but are ſtretched 
out much langer at the Top: the Pointal afterward changes 


to a roundiſh Berry, having three Cells, each containing one 
triangular Seed. 9 ; hs 


more likely to flower. 


propagated by Seed, which ſhould be g 


as... 
were ſown; 


| Roots. 


2 Leaves appear: but theſe 


The Species are 
1. HaManTHus foliis lingueformbus, Flor. 
Blood-flower, or African Tulip, vulgo. 
2. HaManTHus foliis lanceolatis. 


Blood-flower with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves. 


Led. 


of theſe Books it is ld a Lily, in others. Tln 
and Narciſſus Indices; and by one Author Tulips Promon. 
torii Bone Spei, i. e. Tulip of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Of this Sort the Gardeners in Holland make two or 


three 


The Soil in which they muſt be 
planted ſhould be one half freſh Earth 


try, which iti 


them very valuable, it bei 


_ Theſe Roots ſh ted 
than every other Year : but the Earth in the Upper-part 


oftener 


of the Pots ſhould be taken out twice a Year, and ſome 
freſh Earth put in, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 


ope, much by Off-ſets; 
F and has flowered 
but twice in time; nor do I find, that it flowers any 
„ 
pagating the Roots, by ſplitti or are 
niſhed with Seeds from abroad; Ene 
have plenty of the Roots: but althoꝰ this Plant doth not 
often flower, yet, for the Singularity of the Plant, it may 
have a Place in the Stove; for in Winter the Leaves 
eſe are very 


appear, which are ſeldom more than two: 
long and broad, ſhaped like a Tongue, and are reflexed 
backward, one on each Side to the Ground; fo that they 
ſpread over the whole Surface of the Pots in which they. 
grow, and have a different Appearance from all the Plants 


at preſent known. 
Ne 


The ſecond Sort was brought from the C 
Hope to the curious Garden of Mr. Beamont 
but is now become pretty common in moſt of 3 


K Wy, po, WW we 


three compreſſed kidney-ſpaped Seeds. 
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Gardens in Europe. This Sort riſes up with a Stem of 
Ge . which is covered with dark Spots like 
that of the Dragon; which occaſioned Dr. Boer to 
ve it the Title of Dracunculoides : but, upon examining 
che Characters of the Flower, it was found to agree with 
thoſe of the Hemantbus, to which it has been ſince joined, 
by later Botaniſts. The Roots of this Surt are not bulb- 

but run out into many fleſhy long Tubers, ſome- 


okt like thoſe of the Spiderwort : the Stem riſes about 


one Foot high, from -whence the Leaves come out, 


embracing the herbaceous Stalk, which are about fix 


Inches having a large Midrib, and are waved on 
h_— the Flowers grow upon Footſtalks, 
which are produced from the Stems by the Side of the 
Leaves, and are about one Foot and an half high, ſup- 
porting an Umbel of fine red Flowers, incloſed in one 
common Empalement. Theſe Flowers are often ſucceeded 
by fine ſcarlet Berries incloſing good Seeds. 

It is by Off-ſets, which ſhould be taken off 
in May, at which time theſe Plants begin to loſe their 
Leaves; for they are ready to put out new Leaves in 
July, and continue growing all the Autumn and Winter ; 
but toward the End of May the Leaves begin to decay 
at which time the Plants ſhould be new-potted; and if they 
have any Off-ſers which are ſufficiently rooted, they muſt 
be taken off, and planted in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth. In tranſplanting of theſe Plants, there muſt be 
— C20 to lay ſome Stones and Rubbiſh in the 

of the Pots to let the Moiſture paſs off; for if the 
Wet is detained in the Pots, it will ſoon cauſe the Roots 
to periſh. During the Seaſon of their Inactivity, which 
is commonly from the Beginning of May to the Beginning 
of July, they muſt not have too much Water, leſt it rot 
their Roots; but when they are in Vigour, they will re- 
quire a little more Wet. 6 he 

Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the dry Stoves; 
for they do not thrive well, if they are ſet abroad, even 
in the warmeſt Part of the Summer ; ſo that it is much 
the better Method to let them remain in the Stove, with 


Eupborbiums, and other tender ſucculent Plants, which 


require a large Share of free Air in warm Weather ; in 
which Situation they will thrive exceeeding well, and will 
annually produce their beautiful Flowers, which make a 
fine Appearance among other rare Plants. During the 
Winter-ſcaſon they muſt be kept in a moderate Tempera- 
ture of Heat, and ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water ; but it muſt not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities, leſt it rot them. This Plant is not conſtant in the 
time of its lowering, but the moſt uſual Seaſon is in Juꝶ 
or Auguſt ; but when it flowers in the Spring, it frequently 
perſects Seeds in this Country; which, if ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, and preſerved in the Stove till Spring, and 
then placed in an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, will grow 
very well; and by this Method a much greater Increaſe 
of the Plants may be obtained in a Year or two, than 
could be by Off-ſets in many Years. 


wAHEMATOXYLUM, Logwood, or Campechy 


The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, 
which is cut into- five Parts : the Flower has five oval 
Leaves, which ſpread open, and are larger than the 
ment : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, 
altended by ten flender Stamina, which are ftretched out 


beyond the Petals : the Pointal afterward turns to a com- 


preſſed Pod, which opens both ways, and contains two or 


There is but one Species of this Tree at t known, 
nor hath the Plant been long introd into Europe 
tho the Wood has been long uſed in dying of Red and 
Scarlets ; and it is from this Wood affording ſuch Dyes, 
that Dr. Linnæus has given this Title to the Genus of 
Hematoxylum, i. e. Bloodwood. Thoſe Authors who 
have mentioned this Tree before him (which are but ſew) 
have given it the Title of Campechy Wood, from its grow- 
ing plentifully in the Bay of Campecby : but as it is found 


growing in many other Places, that Name is very im- 


Properly applied to it. 


MA 


HeaMaToxyLiuM faltig pennatis, foliolis ovato-cordatif. 
Logwood with winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Lobes are of 
an oval Heart- . | 

This Tree, in the natural Places of its Growth, is from 
ſixteen to twenty-four Feet in Height: the Stems generally 
very crooked and deformed ; the Branches alſo come 
out very ſtraggling and irregular, and are ſeldom well 
2 3 — 1 N an * 

1 is of great Service in dying 

eds, Scarlets, and ſome other G 
which it will be very difficult to dye ſome of theſe Colours. 
This Tree growing plentifully in the Bays of 
and Honduras, which Places are in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards, who pretend to have a Right of excluding all 
other Nations from cutting of this Wood, which has 
occaſioned many Differences between them and the other 
Powers of Europe; but particularly with the Engliſh, who 
claim a Privilege, granted to them by antient Treaties, 
of cutting this Wood in both thoſe Places : but it is to 
be hoped, that the Exgiiſʒ may be ſupplied with this Com- 
modity from their own Settlements in America, where it 
grows as well, as in either of thoſe Bays; ſo that it muſt 
be wholly aſcribed to the Indolence of the Inhabitants of 
the Britiſh Colonies, in not cultivating theſe Trees in the 
Swamps, which will produce little elſe, if there is not 
enough of this Wood, to ſupply the Exgliſs Conſumption, 
for theſe Trees will grow large enough for Uſe, ih ten or 
twelve Years from the Seed: and it is obſerved, that 
where any of theſe Trees have been planted in the Britiſh 
Iſlands, they have in a few Years produced Seeds, which 
have ſcattered, and filled the neighbouring Ground with 
young Plants, which have grown extremely well without 
any Care: ſo that if a few Trees were planted upon all 
the waſte ſwampy Grounds in the Iſlands, and protected 
from being over-run with other Plants, they would, in a 
few . Years, ſpread over thoſe Swamps, and a ſufficient 
Stock of the Wood would be produced : but I fear the 
Planters have little Curioſity to try theſe Experiments, 
and nothing but the Culture of Sugar will take place 
among them. mo 5 

This Plant is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in 
England, for the ſake of Variety. The Seeds are fre- 
quently brought from America, which, if freſh, do readily 
grow when ſown upon a good Hot-bed : and if the Plants 
are kept in a moderate Hot-bed, they will grow to be 
upward of a Foot high the ſame Year; and, while the 
Plants are young, they are well furniſhed with 
Leaves; but afterward the Plants make but little P 
and are frequently but thinly cloathed with Leaves. Theſe 
Plants are very tender; ſo ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
the Bark-ſtove; where if they are duly watered, and the 
Stove kept in a good Degree of Heat, the Plants may be 
preſerved very well. There are ſome of theſe Plants now 
in England, which are upward of fix Feet high, and as 


_ thriving as thoſe in their native Soil. 


HALICACABUM. Vide Alkekengj. 
| HALICACABUS PEREGRINA. Yide Corindum. 
HALIMUS. Vide Atriplex. 


HALLERIA, African Fly Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 
This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Linnæus, in Honour to 


 Albertus Haller, Profeſſor of Botany at Gottingen. 


The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
cut into three Segments, the upper one being much broader 
than either of the other.: the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, 
and is in Shape like the Snap-dragon, having a Tube, and the 
upper Part joined, and reflexed, and at the Brim is divided 
into feur Parts: in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal, attended by four Stamina, io of which are longer 
than the other : the Pointal afterward changes to a round 
Berry having two Cells, each having one Seed. © 

We have but one Species of this Plant in England ; 
which is, | 

HaLLEzia foliis ovatis longitudinaliter ſerratis. 

4 K * | | Flor. 


Branches: theſe have oval ſawed Leaves, which are 


H A a 


Leyd. African Fly Honeyſuckle, with oval Leaves 


- 


Flor. 


{awed the whole Length. 


The Engliſh Name which I have here added, has been 
given to this Plant by ſome Gardeners, who obſerved that 
the Shape of the Flower had ſome reſemblance to that of 
the Upright or Fly Honeyſuckle, and, for want of an Eng- 
liſh Name, gave this to it; or they might take it from 
the Latin Name, by which it was called by Dr. Boerbaave, 
who made it a Species of Honeyſuckle. 

This Plant grows to the Height of fix or eight Feet, 
having a woody Stem, which is well furniſhed with 


oppoſite by Pairs, and continue thro* the Year: 
the Flowers come out ſingly, and are of a red Colour 


but, being intermixed with the Leaves, make but ſmall Earth 
Appearance: yet as the Leaves are green in Winter, 


the Plants make a Variety in the Green-houſe during that 
It may be propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth in the Spring, and plunged 
into a gentle Hot-bed, will ſoon take Root. Theſe 
Plants may be expoſed in Summer, and will require Plenty 
of Water: in Winter they muſt be houſed with Myrtles, 
and other hardy Exotic Plants. 


HAMAMELIS, Witch-hazel, vu/go. 
The Chara#ers are; | 15 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
cut into four Segments to the Bottom : the Flower conſiſts of 


one Leaf, which is cut into four narrow Segments to the 


Bottom, and turn backward: the Pointal is ſituated in the 


Centre of the Flower, which is bairy, and is attended by 


four Stamina: the Pointal afterward changes to @ Capſule 


or Huſt, having two Cells, each containing one oblong ſmooth | 


ſhining Seed. | 
There is but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
HamgMELIs Coryli foliis. Witch-hazel. 
This Strub grows plentifully in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Carolina, from whence I have frequently received the 
Seeds, with this Name of Witch-hazel ; which I ſuppoſe 


has been given to it, from the Reſemblance which the 


Leaves. of this Plant have to thoſe of the Hazel-tree. 


This was diſcovered by Mr. Barifter in Virginia, and ſent Seeds 
to Dr. Wukenet, who has figured it with the Title of 


Piſtachi Murginicna nigra, coryli foliis. i. e. the black Vir- 
gima Piſtachia-nut, with Hazel-leaves : but it is of late 


Years this Shrub has been introduced into the Engliſp Gar- 


dens, where it thrives very well in the open Air; but with 
us it is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above three Feet high, 
ſhooting out many lateral Branches on every Side, which 
grow horizontally, ſpreading near the Surface of the 


Ground. The Leaves are in Shape like thoſe of the Ha- 
el, having many deep Furrows, and are blunt at their 


Ends. The Flowers appear late in the Autumn, aſter 
the Leaves are fallen: theſe grow in ſmall Cluſters, and 
are of a yellowiſh Colour, but fall away without produce- 
ing Seed, FT: 3 | 
This is propagated by laying down the young Branches 
in the Autumn, which will take Root in one Year, pro- 


vided they are duly watered in dry Weather: but moſt of 


the Plants which are in the Gardens, have been produced 
from Seeds which came from America. Theſe Seeds 
always remain a whole Year in the Ground; ſo they 


ſhould be ſown in Pots, which may be plunged into the 


Ground in a ſhady Part of the Garden, where they may 
remain all the Summer, and require no other Care but to 


keep the Pots clean from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 


ther to water them now-and-then : in Autumn the Pots 
may be removed to a warmer Situation, and plunged into 
the Ground under a warm Hedge; and if the Winter 


- ſhould prove very ſevere, they ſhould have ſome light 


Covering thrown over the Pots, which will ſecure the 
Seeds from being deſtroyed. In the Spring the Plants 
will come up ; therefore as the Seaſon grows warm, the 
Pots may be removed where they may have the morning 
Sun till Eleven o'Clock ; and if they are duly watered in 
dry Weather, the Plants will have made good Progreſs 
by the Autumn; when they ſhoul1 be tranſplanted, either 
into ſmall Pots, or in a Nurſery-bed; where in one, or 


moſt two Years ti will be ftrang z enough nc 
2 a er gro. * 


HARMALA, Wild Syrian Rue. 
The Characters ate; cf 
The Leaves are produced alternately on the Branches: 11, 
Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand in form of 4 
Roſe : the Ovary ariſes from the Bottom of the Calyx, 45d 
becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells, 
There is but one Species of this Plant at prefer; 

known ; which is, 


Tana. Dod. Harmel, or Wild Rue. | 
is Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
Spring, upon a —— Hot - bed, or on a Border of oe 
th; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a Border of good light Earth, at the 
Diſtance of fix Inches from each other, where they may 
remain until the ſucceeding Spring, when they may be 
removed to the Places where they are to continue. 
ſecond Summer after ſowing they generally produce Flog. 
ers, and, if the Autumn proves favourable, will perfect | 
their Seeds. The Branches die to dhe Stump or Head 
every Autumn, and freſh are produced in the Spring, 
This Plant is mentioned in the Catalogue of Simply 


annexed to the College Diſpenſatory, as a Medicinal Plant 
but it is rarely uſed in England: nor is it a Plant of an 
great Beauty; ſo that it is rarely preſerved in Garden, 


but for the ſake of Variety. 
HAWTHORN. Yide Meſyilus. 
HAZEL. Vide Corylus. 


HEDERA, The Ivy-tree. 

The Characters are; th | 
It is à paraſitic Plant, ſending forth Roots or Films | 
from its Branches, by which it is faſtened to either Tres, | 
Walls, or Pales, which are near it; and from thence receins 
à great Share of its Nouriſhmcnt: the are angular: 
the Flowers, for the "moſt part, conſiſt of fix Leaves, and © 
are ſucceeded by round black Berries, which grow in rand © 
Buncbes, each of which, for the moſt part, contains four 


The Species are | | 

1. HeDzra arborea. C. B. Common Ivy. | 
2. HevzraA 22 foliis cymis flaveſcenttbus. Cont 
mon Ivy, with Leaves upon the Upper- of the 
Shoots of a pale-yellow — 5 oo : 

3. Hepera communis minor, foliis ex albo Es vir 
variis, Boerb. Ind. alt. The filver-ſtriped Ivy. 
4. HzDERA communis minor, foliis ex luteo variegatis. | 


The yellow variegated Ivy. 


- The _—_ of theſe Plants is very common in moſt Parts 
Eng growing ſometimes „ and forming 
a ſort of Tree, and at other l itſelf to what 
ever Tree, Wall, or Pale, it ſtands near, where it appears 
like a trailing Plant; which has occaſioned moſt Botanic 
Writers to mention them as two diſtinct Plants, wheres 
in reality they are the ſame, their Difference being occe 
ſioned by their different Situations z as may be often ob- 
ſerved, when the upper Branches of theſe trailing Plants 
get above the Trees or Walls to which they are 
then they grow more woody, and form large Heads pro- 
ducing Fruit; whereas that Part which is below, never 
makes any Effort to produce either Flowers or Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by their trai 
Branches, which ſend forth Roots at every Joint z whi 
Branches, being cut off, and planted, will grow in al melt 
any Soil or Situation, and may be trained up to Stems, 
or ſuffered to remain Climbers, to cover Walls, Pales, 
Se. | 

They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe : but they very often 
remain two Years in the Ground before they appear; 
which being a tedious Method, moſt People make uſe of 
the former, which is very expeditious and certain. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which 
it differs in having the Leaves upon the Upper-pait of 
the Branches, of a pale yellow Colour: this is propagated 


: 
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them fro : theſe alſo may be trained up to re- 


HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Vide Glechoma. 


ces round Incloſures, or to part off and divide the ſeveral 
Parts of a Garden : when they are defigned as outward 
Fences, they are planted either with Hawthorn, Crabs, or 
Black-thorp, which. is the Sloe : but thoſe Hedges which 
are in Gardens; either to ſurround Wilderneſs- 
ers, or to ſcreen the other Parts of a Garden from 
Sight, are planted with various Sorts of Plants, according 
to the Fancy of the Owner ; ſome 
Hedges: in which Caſe the Holly is beſt; next the Yew ; 
* 
and Hombeam, to any other; then the Engliſb Elm, Cc. 
1 ſhall firſt treat of thoſe Hedges which are planted for 
outſide Fences, and afterward briefly touch on the other. 
Theſe Hedges are moſt commonly made of Quick; yet 
it will be proper, omg renting, to conſider the Nature 
the Land, and what Sorts of Plants will thrive beſt in 
whether it be Clay, Gravel, Sand, c. like- 


the Soil is from whence the Plants are to be 
if the Land they are taken from is better than 


2 
* 
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get them to grow. As for the Size, the Sets 
be about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, and 
bout four or five Inches of the Ground ; they 


If 
f 


Secondly, If the Hedge has a Ditch, it ſhould be made 
fix Feet wide at Top, and one and an half at Bottom, and 
three Feet d 
Ditch be but four Feet wide, it ought to be only two 
Feet and an half deep; and if it be five Feet wide, it 
and fo in proporti | 

Bank be witho' 
ſhould be ſer in two Rows, almoſt perpendicular, at the 


o 


may be inclining u wards. 


upon it, as 
k pon it ; ſo that when the Bank 
15 a Foot high, you may lay another Row of Sets againſt 
the Spaces of the lower Quick, and cover them as the for- 
mer was done; and the Bank is to be topp'd with the 
Bottom of the Ditch, and a dry or dead Hedge laid to 
ſhade and defend-the under Plantation. 

Sixthly, Then there ſhould be Stakes driven into the 
looſe Earth, at about two Feet and an half Diſtance, ſo 
low as to reach the firm Ground, 

Oak-ſtakes are accounted the beſt, and Black-thorn 
and Sallow the next : let the ſmall Buſhes be laid below, 
but not too thick, only a little to cover the Quick from 
being bit by Cattle, when it ſpri | 
Buſhes at the Top to bind the Stakes in with, by inter- 

And, in order to. render the Hedge yet ſtronger, you 
way edder it (as it is call) 3 i. e. Bind the Top of the 
Stakes in with ſome ſmall long Poles or Sticks on each 
Side; and when the Eddering is finiſhed, drive the Stakes 
ancw ; becauſe the Waving of the Hedge and Eddering 
is apt to looſen the Stakes. 

. The Quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſecured 
tom being cropped by Cattle; and in February it will 


well as new Shoots ; the 


it will be more diffi- S 
-draws all the £ 


cep, that each may have a Slope: but if the on 


ngs ; and alſo lay long 


Bank, the Ends being kept low on the Bank: 


be proper to cut it within an Inch of the Ground : which 
ul cauſe it to ſtrike Root afreſh, and help it much in 


the Growth. 

When an Hedge is of about eight or nine Years 
Growth, it will be proper to plaſh it : the beſt time for 
this Work is either in February or Ofober., 

When an, Hedge is grown old, #. e. of about twenty 
or thirty Years Growth ; and there are in it old Stubs, as 


old Stubs ſhould be cut ſloping 


or {ix Feet, according as you d ight of the 
Hedge to be, may be left to ſerve inſtead of Stakes; and 
freſh Stakes ſhould be put in thoſe Places where they are 
wanting: the Hedge ſhould be thinn'd, fo as to leave on 
the Stubs only ſuch Shoots as are deſigned to be of Uſe, 
that there may be room left to put a Spade in between 
them: the Ditch alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and each Side 
of the Slope kept as in a new Ditch : and where the Earth 
is waſh'd from the Roots of the Quick, or is hollow, 
face it anew with ſo much of the firſt Spit of Earth that 
is dug out of the Ditch, as there is Occaſion for; and lay 
what is dug out at the ſecond Spit, on the Top of the 
Bank; for if it be laid on the Side or Face of the Bank, 
it will ſlip into the Ditch again when Wet comes, and alſo 
take a great deal of the Bank along with it. | 

In plaſhing Quicks, there are two Extremes to be 
avoided : the firſt is, Laying it too low, and too thick : 
becauſe it makes the Sap run all into the Shoots, and leaves 
the Plaſhes without Nouriſbment ; which, with the Thick- 
neſs of the Hedge, kills them. . 
Secondly, It muſt not be laid too high ; becauſe this 
Sap into the Plaſhes, and fo cauſes but ſmall 
Shoots at the Bottom, and makes the Hedge ſo thin, that 
rom FB | | 0 


the 


In making an Hedge, if it be ſet with Crab or Apple- 
ſtocks, it will be proper to leave one ſtanding uncut up at 
every twenty Feet, on both Sides the Hedge, if the 
Ground te your own: which being done, they may be 
ſo ordered by pruning or ſtaking, that one may lean into 
one Ground, and the other into another, Ec. 


it Theſe Stocks ſhould be pruned up every Year, till 


they are brought out of the Reach of the Cattle ; and 


then they may be grafted with the Red-ſtreak, Gennet- 


moi], or what other Fruit you pleaſe. 

If the Stocks be of Apple-kernels, they may ſtand un- 
grafted, and they will yield very good Cyder-fruit ; but 
then ſuch Stocks as are not grafted, will be longer before 
they bear ; and alſo, when you do graft, you may be 
certain of your Kind : but if you find a very natural 
Stock, which by Leaf, Shoot, and Bud, appears likely, 
you may try it, and ſo you may have a new fine Fruit ; 
and if you do not like it, you may graft it when you 


As for the reſt of the Hedge, when it has ſhot three 
or four Years, you may lay it to make a Fence with; for 
the doing of which, take the following Directions: 

Firſt, At every Laying to lay down ſome old Plaſhes ; 
or, if the Hedge be thin, young ones: but they muſt be 
ſo laid, as to point with their Ends to the 2 . 
x g 
ſo ordered, they will the better thicken the Bottom of the 
Hedge, and keep up the Earth of the Bank. | 

Secondly, To heighten the Bank every time you lay 
Earth on it, ſo as to cover the Layers, all but the Ends; 
this Earth will very much help the Quick : and by height- 
ening the Banks, and deepening the Ditch, you will ren- 
der the Fence the better. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Not to cut the Plaſhes too much, but juſt ſo 
as they may bend down well; not to lay them too up- 
right, as ſome do, bur to lay them. near to a Level: and 
by ſo doing, the Sap will the better break out at ſeveral 
Places, and not run ſo much to the Ends, as it will when 
they be much upon the Slope. 

If you have much Wood to ſpare, you may cut up great 
Part of thoſe that grow near the Ditch ; but then you 
ought to hang the Bank with Buſhes, to prevent Cattle 
from cropping them the firſt Year : theſe will ſhoot ſtrong, 
ſecure the Hedge, keep up the Bank, and thicken the 


Bottom of the Hedge. 


Fourthly, Take care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, and 
turn the Beard on the Ditch-ſide : but you muſt not let 
the Beard hang uncut (though it makes a good Shew at 


the firſt making); but you muſt cut off all the ſtraggling 


Boughs within half a Foot of the Hedge on both Sides ; 
and this will cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong at theſe Places, and 
make the Hedge much the thicker. 

Fifthly, If the Bank be high, make the Hedge fo low, 


that it may juſt ſerve for a Fence the firſt Year ; for it will 


foon grow higher; and the lower the Hedge is made, the 
better the Quick will grow, and alſo the thicker at the Bot- 
tom : But Care muſt be taken to preſerve it from Cattle 
on the Field-ſide for the firſt Year that it is made. 

Sixthly, If you would have a good Hedge or Fence, 


you ſhould fell it often; and at every Felling root out 


Elder, Travellers-joy (which ſome call Bull-bine), Bryony, 
Sc. and do not leave too many high Standards or Pol- 
lards in it, though the Elm is one of the beſt : alſo too 
much dead Wood is not to be left in the Bottom of the 
Hedges; for that will choke the Quick : but if there be 
a Gap, the dead Hedge ſhould be made at a Diſtance. 


The Crab is alſo frequently planted for Hedges; and if hen 


the Plants are raiſed from the Kernels of the ſmall wild 
Crab, they are much to be preferred to thoſe which are 
raiſed from the Kernels of all Sorts of Apples without Diſ- 
tinction: becauſe the Plants of the true ſmall Crab never 
ſhoot ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the Apples, ſo may be better 
kept within the proper Compals of an Hedge; and as 


they have generally more Thorns upon them, they are 


better guarded againſt Cattle, &c. than the other: beſide, 
the Plants of the Crab will grow more equal than thoſe 


which are raiſed from the Kernels of various Kinds of Ap- 


ples : for theſe always produce a Variety of Plants, which 
differ from each other in their manner of Growth, as much 
as in the Size and Flavour of their Fruits: ſo that Hedges 
made of theſe will not appear ſo well, nor can be fo weil 
managed, as the other. | 

Some Perſons intermix Crab with the White-thorn in 
their Hedges ; but this is not a good Method : for the 
Plants of the Crab will grow much ſtronger than thoſe of 
the White-thorn, ſo that the Hedge will not be of equal 
Growth; which is not near ſo beautiful, or uſeful, as when 
the Plants. of an Hedge keep Pace in their Growth, 


The Black-thorn or Sloe is alſo frequently planted for 
Hedges, and is a ſtrong durable Plant for that Purpoſe ; 


eſpecially as it is ſo ſtrongly armed with Thorns, that Cat- 
tle ſeldom care to brouze upon it. But where this is plant- 


ed, the beſt Way. is to raiſe the Plants from the Stones of 


the Fruit: for all thoſe which are taken from the Roots 
of old Trees, ſpawn, and put out Suckers in ſuch plenty 
from their Roots, as to ſpread over, and fill the neigh- 
bouring Ground to a conſiderable Diſtance on each Side 
of the Hedge: and this Plenty of Suckers drawing away 
the Nouriſhment from the old Plants of the Hedge, they 
never grow ſo well as where there are few or no Suckers 
produced; which thoſe Plants which are propagated from 
the Stones ſend not forth, or at leaſt but ſparingly ; there- 
fore may with little Trouble be kept clear of them. The 
| beſt Method of raiſing theſe Hedges is, to ſow the Stones 
in the Place where the Hedge is intended (where it can 
be conveniently done) ; for then the Plants will make a 
much greater {s than thoſe which are tranſplanted : 
but the Objection to this Method will ariſe from the Dif- 
ficulty of ſecuring the young Plants from the Cattle: but 
this can have little Force, when it muſt be conſidered, 
that if the Hedge is planted, it muſt be fenced for ſome 
Years, to prevent the Catile from deſtroying it: there- 


ſome ſhould fail : for it is better to have too many Plants 


fore the ſame Fence will do for it when ſown ; nor will 
this require a Fence longer than the other. For the Plants 
which ſtand unremoved, will make a better Fence in ſeven 
Years, than that which is planted, the Plants ſhould 
be of three or more Years Growth planted ; which 
is what I have ſeen two or three times, where the Experi- 
ment has been tried. The Stones of this Fruit ſhould be 
ſown early in January, if the Weather will it; but 
when rr e 
proper to mix them with Sand, and keep in 
KN Rey? N. 
any, for 1 dead Hedges; being 
Duration, and having many Thorns, neither the 
nor the Hedge-breakers, will care to meddle wi 
Theſe Buſhes are alſo the beſt to be uſed for unde: 
Drains, for the draining of Land ; for they will remai 
ſound a long time, when the Air is excluded from 
The Holly is ſometimes planted for Hedges, and is 
very durable ſtrong Fence ; but where it is expoſed, 
will be great Difficulty to prevent its being deſtroyed, 
otherwiſe it is by far the moſt beautiful Plant, and being 
an Ever-green, will afford much better Shelter to 
Winter, than any other Sort of Hedge; and the 
being armed with Thorns, the Cattle wi 
upon it. Another Objection to this Plant is the flow 
Growth ; ſo that Hedges planted with this Plant requi 
to be fenced a much longer time than moſt others. 
is a Reaſon which muſt be admitted, to prevent thi 
ing generally practiſed : but in ſuch Grounds as lie 
» to, or in Sight of Gentlemens Houſes, theſe Son 
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thod of railing theſe Hedges is, by ſowing the Berries in 
the Place where they are to ſtand ; but theſe Berries ſhould 
be buried in the Ground one Year before they are ſom; 
by which Method they will be prepared to grow the fol 
lowing Spring. The Way of doing this is, to gather the 
Berries about Chriſtmas (which is the time they are uſually 
ripe), and put them into large Flower-pots, mixing ſome 
Sand with them ; then dig Holes in the Ground, into 
which the Pots muſt be ſunk, covering them over with 
Earth about ten Inches thick. In this Place they may re 
main till the following OFober ; when they ſhould be taken 
up, and ſown in the Place where the Hedge is intended. 
The Ground for this Hedge ſhould-be well trenched, and 
cleared from the Roots of all bad Weeds, Buſhes, Trees, 
Sc. Then two Drills ſhould be made at about a Foot 
Diſtance from each other, and about two Inches deep, in- 
to which the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty cloſe, kt 


come up, than to want. The Reaſon of my adviſing tuo 
Drills is, that the Hedge may be thick to the Bottom; 
which in a fingle Row rarely happens, eſpecially if there 
is not great Care taken of them in the Beginning. When 
the Plants come up, they muſt be carefully weeded : for 
if the Weeds are permitted to grow among them, they 
will ſoon deſtroy them; or weaken them ſo much, that 
they will not recover their Strength in a long time. Thi 
ſhould be conſtantly obſerved, by every Perſon who is de- 
ſirous to have good Hedges of either Sort: for when the 
Weeds are ſuffered to grow near the Plants, they will not 
only rob them of a great Part of their Nouriſhment, but 
alſo prevent their putting out Shoots near the Ground; 
which will occaſion the Bottom of the Hedge to be thin 
and naked. 3 : nay 

When theſe Holly-hedges are deſigned to be kept ver} 
neat, they ſhould be ſheered twice a Year, in May and 
Auguſt ; but if they are only deſigned as Fences, they need 
not be ſheered oftener than once a Year, which ſhould be 
about the latter End of June, or the Beginning of 79 
and if this is well performed, the Hedges may be kept 
very beautiful. 

The Fences which are made to ſecure theſe Hedges from 
Cattle while they are young, ſhould be contrived fo 1 


Growth; ſo will not 5 ao when intermixed. 
Ho 
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admit as much free Air as poſſible; which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Growth of the Plants: for when they are 
crouded on each Side with dead Hedges, the Plants ſel- 
dom thrive well. The beſt Sort of Fences for this Pur- 
poſe are thoſe which are made with Poſts and Rails; or 
inſtead of Rails, three Ropes drawn from Poſt to 
Poſt, and Holes made in the Poſts to draw the Ro 
through. This is the cheapeſt Fence of this Kind, and 
will appear very handſome : but if Sheep are not admit- 
ted into the Fields, there will be Occaſion for two Ropes 
only, which will be enough to keep off larger Cattle ; 
and if the Ropes are painted over with a Compoſition of 
melted Pitch, brown Spaniſh Colour, and Oil, mixed well 
together, they will laſt ſound ſeveral Years : and theſe 
Sort of Fences never obſtruct the Air, and the Place, at 
the ſame time, being open to View, the Weeds will be better 
diſcovered than when the Fences are cloſe. In the latter 
Caſe, the Hedges are ſometimes ſuffered to be over-run 


| with Weeds, by their being excluded from the Sight; fo 


are frequently forgotten, eſpecially in moiſt Weather, when 
the Weeds grow more luxuriant. 
There are ſome Perſons who intermix Holly with the 


White - thorn, in making their Hedges; which, if rightly 
managed, will have a good Effect, eſpecially when young: 


but when this is practiſed, the Holly ſhould be planted fo 
near, as that the Hedge may be intirely formed of it as it 
grows up, when the White-thorn ſhould be quite rooted 
out : for as theſe advance, they will-not keep Pace in their 


When an Hedge ly is intended tc be made by 
Plants, the Ground ſhould be well trenched, as was be- 
fore adviſed for the Seeds; and (unleſs the Ground be very 
wet) the Plants ſhould be ſet in October; but, in wet 
Ground, March is preferable. The Plants ſhould not be 


taken from a better Soil than that in which they are to be 


anted : for when it ſo happens, the Plants are much 
before they recover this Change, than thoſe are, 
which are taken from a leaner Soil. If the Plants have 
been before removed two or three times, they will have 
better Roots, and will be in leſs Danger of miſcarrying; 
becauſe they may be removed with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots. When the Froſt comes on, if ſome Mulch be laid 
upon the Ground near the Roots of the Plants, it will pre- 
vent the tender Fibres, which may then have been put out, 
from being deſtroyed by the Cold. I would never adviſe 
the planting of Hedges with Holly-plants, of above five 
or ſix Years Growth, from the Berries: for when the 
Plants are older, if they take to grow, they are longer be- 
fore they form a good Hedge,than Plants which are much 
younger ; and if the Plants have been twice before tranſ- 
planted, they will more certainly grow. 
I ſhall next treat of Hedges for Ornament in Gardens: 
theſe are ſometimes planted with Ever-greens, eſpeci 
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of this Plant is in its Flowers, which are produced in the 
Winter and Spring; ſo when theſe are ſheered, the Flow- 
ers are generally cut off, by which their Beauty is loſt. 
Nor can this be avoided, where the Hedge is to be kept 
in cloſe Order; therefore this Plant is not fo proper for 
the Purpoſe : but in ſuch Places where Walls or other 


pes Fences are delign'd to be hid, there is not any Plant bet- 


ter adapted than this, provided it is rightly managed : for 
the Branches of this Plant are lender and pliable; ſo may 
be trained up cloſe to the Fence, whereby it may be in- 
tirely covered: and if inſtead of clipping theſe with Sheers, 
they are pruned with a Knife, they may be ſo managed, as 
to have them full of Flowers from the Ground upward. 
This may be effected by pruning them in April, when the 
Flowers are going off; cutting out thoſe Shoots that have 
Howered, or project too far from the Fence ; always cut- 
ting cloſe to the Leaf, that no Stubs may be left : but thoſe 
new Shoots of the ſame Spring muſt by no means be ſhort- 
ened, becauſe the Flowers are always produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the Shoots of the ſame Year : therefore when 
theſe are topp'd, as they muſt be by ſheering, there can 
be few or no Flowers upon theſe Plants, except toward 
the Top, where the Sheers have not paſſed. By this Me- 
thod of Knife-pruning, the Leaves will alſo be preſerved 
intire, and the Hedge may always be kept enough within 
Compaſs ; and fo thick, as fully to anſwer the Purpoſe of 
covering the Fence ; and by the Shoots growing a little 
Irregular, it will make a much better Appearance than any 
edge whatever. Po 
The ſmall-leav'd and the rough- leav d Lauruſtinus are 
the beſt Sorts for this Purpoſe; becauſe their Branches 
grow cloſer together than thoſe of the ſhining-leav'd : theß 
are alſo more hardy, and flower much better than the other, 
when growing in the open Air. DO Ss 
The True Phillyrea is the next beſt Plant for Hedges : 


it is by the Gardeners called the True Phillyrea, to diſtin- 


guiſh it from the Alaternus, which they ſimply call the 
Phillyrea. yn py of this are ſtrong, the Leaves 
pretty , and of a ſtro n Colour. - And as this 
IS a Num et middling — 2 Hedges planted with 
this may be led up to the Height of ten or twelve Feet; 
and if theſe Hedges are kept narrow at the Top, that 
there may not be too much Width for the Snow to lodge 
upon them, they may be rendered very cloſe and thick; 

and being a very good Green, will make a fine Appear- 
The Alaternus was formerly much more cultivated in 
the Engliſþ Gardens, than at preſent. This was often 
planted to form Hedges ; but the Branches of this Plant 
are too pliant for this Purpoſe, being frequently diſplaced 
by ſtrong Winds, which render theſe Hedges unſightly : 
they alſo ſhoot very irregular and thin, fo that the Mid- 


pecially dle of the Hedge is frequently open and wide, and only 


if they are not intended to grow very high ; in which 
Caſe, they are planted with deciduous Trees. Ever 


Hedges are planted with Holly, Yew, Laurel, Lauruſtinus, 
Phillyrea, Alaternus, ever-green 


Oak, and ſome others 
of les Note. The Holly is preferable to any other, for 


the Reaſons before given. Next to this, moſt People pre- 


fer the Yew, on account of its growing ſo very cloſe ; for 
when theſe Hedges are well kept, they will be ſo thick as 
that a Bird cannot get through them : but the dead Co- 
lour of the Yew renders theſe Hedges leſs agreeable. The 
Laurel is one of the moſt beautiful Greens of any of the 
ever- green Trees; but then it ſhoots ſo luxuriant, as to 
render it difficult ro keep the Hedges, which are planted 
with it, in tolerable Shape ; beſides, the Leaves being very 
large, if the Hedge is clipped with Sheers, the Leaves 
will be cut through, which gives them a bad Appearance : 
therefore where there are Hedges of this Kind, it will be 
the beſt Way to prune them with a Knife, cutting the 
Shoots juſt down to a Leaf. And altho* by this Method 
the Hedge cannot be rendered ſo even as when cut with 
3 yet it will have a much better Appearance than 

that of moſt of the Leaves being cut through and ſtub- 

» In the manner they muſt be when ſhcered. 

The Lauruſtinus is alſo a very fine Plant for this Pur- 
pole ; but the ſame Objection is to be made to this, as 
hath been to the Laurel: and as one of the great Beauties 


the Sides of them can be kept tolerably cloſe ; and that 
muſt be by often clipping them. If we add to this, their 
being frequently laid or broken down by Snow in the Win- 
ter, it muſt be deemed an improper Plant for this Pur- 


e. | 

The Ilex, orEver-green Oak, is alſo planted for Hedges; 
and where theſe are deſigned to grow pretty tall, it is a fit 
Plant for the Purpo; becauſe it is a Plant of large 
Growth, eſpecially the Sort which is moſt common in Eng- 
land : for there are two Sorts of them, which grow in the 
South of France and [taly, that are of much humbler 
Growth; ſo are better adapted to this Purpoſe, eſpecially 
where the Hedge is not intended to be high ; bur theſe 
are not at preſent common here. When theſe Hedges are 
planted very young, and kept cloſe trained from the Be- 
ginning, they may be very cloſe from the Ground to the 
Height of twenty Feet or more : but theſe muſt always be 
kept narrower at the Top, than below, that there may not 
too much Snow lodge upon them in the Winter; which 
is apt to break and diſplace the Branches, whereby the 
Hedges will be render'd unſightly. 

There are alſo ſome Perſons who have planted the Py- 
racantha or Ever-green-thorn, Juniper, Box, Cedar of Vir- 
ginia, Bay, Ac. as alſo the Halimus, or Sea-purſlane, and 
the Furz, Roſmary, and ſeveral other Plants for Hedges ; 
but the five Sorts firſt mentioned having very pliant 
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it will be till better. And although 


ed Appearance which theſe H 
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Branches, which will require to be 2 and the three 
laſt being often deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, renders them 
unfit for this Purpoſe : nor are there are other Sorts of 
ever- green Plants in the Exgliſb Gardens, which are ſo well 
adapted for Hedges, as thoſe before - mentioned. 

The deciduous Trees, which are uſually planted to form 
Hedges in Gardens, are the following Sorts. 

The Hornbeam is much eſteemed for this Purpoſe, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch Places where they are not required to be very 
high, or not wanted to grow very faſt ; for this Plant, 
while young, doth not make fo great Progreſs as many 
others: but as it is ſlower of Growth, the Hedges may 
be kept neat with leſs Trouble than moſt other Plants will 
require: and the Branches naturally growing very cloſe, 
they will make one of the cloſeſt Hedges of all the deci- 
duous Trees ; but as the Leaves of this Tree continue up- 
on the Branches all the Winter, and until the Buds in the 


Spring force them off, they have a bad Appearance during 


the Winter-ſeaſon. | | 

The Beech is alſo a very proper Tree for this Purpoſe, 
having the ſame good Qualities as the Hornbeam : but 
the Leaves of this continue late in Winter upon the 


Branches, when they will have a bad Appearance: beſide, 
the Litter which is occaſioned by their Leaves gradually 


falling, moſt Part of the Winter, prevents the Garden from 
being made clean, a great while longer, than if there are 


none of theſe Trees planted. „ 


The ſmall-leav'd Englifo Elm is alſo a proper Tree for 


tall Hedges: if theſe are planted young, and kept cloſely 


clipped from their firſt ſetting out, the Hedges may be 


trained up to the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and be 


very cloſe and thick the whole Height. But when theſe 
Trees are planted for this Purpoſe, they ſhould not be 
crouded ſo cloſe together as they uſually are by moſt 
People : by which Method, when the Trees have ſtood 
ſome Years, if they have thriven well, their Stems will 
approach fo near each other, as that few Branches can be 
maintained below, whereby the Bottom of the Hedge will 
be naked : „ 
gether than ſeven or eight Feet; or 1 are ten Feet, 
* at this Diſtance 
will not form a cloſe Hedge ſo ſoon 2 ** the — 
lanted together; yet they will in a few Years recom 
bad 


Ground u 


The Dutch Elm was formerly in great Eſteem for 
Hedges, being quick of Growth, and thriving in ſuch 


Soils as the Exgliſb Elm would not grow; but the wretch- 
made, after they had 
been growing ſome Years, very juſtly occaſioned their be- 
ing almoſt univerſally rooted out of Gardens; for a more 
— was never introduced into Gardens than 
The Lime tree hath alſo been recommended for Hedges; 
and in ſome of the old Gardens there were many plant- 
ed with this Tree; which, for a few Years after planting, 
made a tolerable Appearance, eſpecially when they grew 
upon a moiſt Soil ; but after they had ſtood ſome Years, 
they grew very thin at Bottom, and by being ſheered at 
the Top, they were rendered very ſtubby and unſightly, 
their Leaves growing very thinly vpon the Branches, and 
theſe frequently turning of a black diſagreeable Colour, 


and falling off very ſoon in the Autumn, and ſometimes 


in the Summer in dry Seaſons, has brought theſe Trees 
ſo much into Diſrepute, as that few Perſons make uſe of 
them at preſent for this Purpoſe : nor ſhould any of the 
very ſtrong · ſnooting Trees be applied to this Uſe ; for the 
more they are cut, the ſtronger they will ſhoot, and of 
courſe will appear very unſightly : beſide, the often cut- 
ting of theſe Hedges occaſions great Trouble and Expence, 
and frequent Litters in the Garden. 

There are, beſide the Trees before-mentioned, many of 
the flowering Shrubs which have been planted to form 
Hedges; ſuch as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Sweetbriar, &c. 


but theſe do not make a good Appearance, being more - 


difficult to train; and if they are cut to keep them with- 
in Compaſs, their Flowers, which are their greateſt Beauty, 
will be intirely deſtroyed. But as theſe are but of low 
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Growth, they are not proper to plant where the Hedges 
are to be of any Height. | 
Although I have given theſe full Directions for plant- 
ing and ordering of theſe Hedges for the Pleafure-garden, 
yet I am far from reco ing them as ornamental or 
uſeful. - But as there are Numbers of 3 


differ from me in their Opinion, and therefore might thi 


it a Deficiency in my Book, had I not given theſe Inftruc. 
tions; to avoid their Reproach, I have inſerted as much 
as I think will be neceſſary for the obtaining theſe Hedges, 
where-ever are deſired, and at a leſs Expence than the 
late Method of planting them hath been generally attend. 
ed with; where it is not uncommon to ſee four times the 
Number of Trees planted in theſe Hedges as would have 
been neceſſary, or that can remain long cloſe together 
with any Beauty. But moſt le who plant, are in too 

an Hurry to have their ; and therefore 


dens. The latter was introduced by the Datch Gardener; 
and that of tall Hedges with Treillage-work, was in Imi- 
tation of the French Gardens ; in ſome of which, the Ex- 


no longer retain the Forms intended, than they an 


can 
they kept cloſely ſhorn into them: for no ſooner do the Trem 


to make freſh Shoots, but the whole Frame is a 
z and inſtead of carrying the fine finiſhed Appea- 
of a regular Piece of Architecture, it is grown into 
a rude unpoliſhed Form. This e::penſive Sort of Work 
never has made much is in 


England ; but that Pat 
2 in gran, towns +. 
ens with tall cli Hedges, making 
great Alleys, Gr hs WA jo and the like 
ſtiff Performances, have too much obtained for ſome Tem 
palt in England; and the taller theſe clipped Hedges were, 
the more they were admired ; though, many times, 
ſhut out from the View the Sight of ſome of the 
Oaks, and other Timber- trees, growing in the Quarters; 
which are infinitely more pleaſing to a Perſon of true Taſte, 
than all the ridiculous Forms it is poſſible for Trees to be 
framed in by Art. Beſide, when the Expence of keepi 
theſe Hedges, together with the Litter they occaſion 
when clipp'd, is conſidered, added to many other 
Reaſons which might be given, are ſufficient to exclude 
them out of Gardens ; where they can never'be 
neceſſary, but to ſhut out from the View the Sight of 
worſe Objects. | | 


" HEDYPNOIS [of *Hivrros, of 55%;, feet, and 
2 Breath, &c.], Trailing crooked- ſeeded Hawk- 


The Gharacters are; 

The Cup of the Flower is like a ftriated Column, or a 
Melon : the little Leaves of the Flower-cup, when it 
Flower is fallen off, embrace each of them one Angle umbi- 
licated Seed; but in the Middle of the little Head are other 
naked Seeds, which form an Head. 

The Species are; 

1. Hepyenos annua. Tourn, Trailing crooked-ſeeded 
Hawkweed, or common Hedypnois. 

2. Hepyexo1s minor Cretica annua. Tourn. Cor. An- 
nual Hedypnois from Cree. | 8 

*. 
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3. Hzpyexors aunna, capite maximo. Boerb. Ind. An- 


ual Hedypnois, with a large Head. 
- Theſe Plants are ſeldom pro 


pagated, except in Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety, as being Plants of no 
great Beauty or Uſe. The firſt and third Species are found 
wild in the Southern Parts of France, in Spain, and Italy; 
but the ſecond = was _ from * by Monſieur 
ort. Theſe may propagated by ſowing their 

— er the latter End of March, or the Beginning 
of April, in an open Situation, and a dry Soil, where they 
may remain to flower and ſeed ; for they don't care to be 
tranſplanted. The Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be 
allowed, muſt not be leſs than a Foot; and if the Soil be 
, a Foot and an half aſunder will be full little enough; 

they are very apt to ſpread to a great Diſtance ; and 
their Branches trailing upon the Ground, would occaſion 


their rotting, were they to ſtand too cloſe together. Theſe 
Plants produce their Flowers in 


Fn July; and their 
Seeds are perfected in „when ſhould be gather- 
ed, and preſerved for the fi ear. 


HED TSA RUM [of 5v, fweet, and Apor, Gr. the 
oneyſuckle, 


Herb Arum], French H 


The Chara#ers are; 


It hath papilionaceous Flowers, which are collemed into 
an Head or Spike : the Pointal of the Flower, which riſes 
| ont of the 

in each of which Joints is lodged a kidney-ſpaped Seed. 


„ becomes a jointed undulated Pod; 


The Species are; 
1. HepysaruUM chypeatum, flore ſuaviter rubente. H. 
Ey. French Honeyſuckle, with a delicate red Flower. 


2. HepysaruM clypeatum, flore albido. Tourn. French 


Honeyſuckle, with a whitiſh Flower. 
3. HzpySARUM clypeatum minus, flore purpureo. Raii 
Hiſt. Smaller French — —— with a purple Flower. 
4. HepysaruUM tripbyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. Three- 


kund Canada French Honeyſuckle. 


5. HepvysarRuUM annum, filiqus aſpera undulata in- 


torts. Tourn. Annual French Honeyſuckle, with a rough 


waved and wreathed Pod. | 

6. HepysarUM Alpinum, filiqua 12vi, flore purpuro- 
ceruleo. Tourn. Alpine French Honeyſuckle, with a ſmooth 
Pod, and a blue-purple Flower. 

7. Hepysarum Alpinum, filiqua Levi, flore albido. 
Tourn. Alpine French Honeyſuckle, with a ſmooth Pod, 
and a white Flower. 

8. HepysaRUM minus diphbyllum, flore Inteo. Sloan. 
Cat. Smaller two-leav'd French Honeyſuckle, with a yel- 

9. HepysaruM fripbyllum fruticoſum, flore purpureo, 
2 varie diſtorta. Sloan. Cat. R 
diſtorted Pod. 

10. HepysaruM triphyllum fruticoſum minus. Sloan. 
Cat. Smaller three-leav d French ſhrubby Honeyſuckle. 


11. HepysSarRuM t#ripbyllum fruticoſum ſupinum, flore 
Purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Three-leav'd ſhrubby dwarf French 


Honeyſuckle, with a purple Flower. 


12. HepySARUM annuum majus Zeylanicum, mimoſæ 
foliis. Tourn. The 
Zejlon, with Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant. 

13. HepysaktuM annuum minus Zeylanicum, mimoſæ 
foliis. Tourn. The leſſer annual French Honeyſuckle of 
Zeylon, with Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant. 

14. HzepysaruM arboreſcens, foliis mimeſæ. Plum. 
Cat. Shrubby French Honeyſuckle, with Leaves like the 
ſenſitive Plant. 

15. HepysarnuM caule birſuto, mimaſæ foliis alatis, 
Pinnis acutis minimis gramineis. Sloan. Cat. French Ho- 
neyſuckle with an hairy Stalk, winged Leaves like the ſen- 
ſive Plant, and fmalleſt pointed graſs- like Wings. 

16. HepysaruM minimum procumbens, foliis pinnatis 
ſubrotundis, fore Iuteo. Houſt. Smaller trailing French 
Honeyſuckle, with roundiſh winged Leaves, and a yellow 

wer. | 

17. Hepysazum triphyllum fruteſcens, ſoliis ſubrotun- 
dis & ſubtus ſericeis, flore — . — Three-leay*d 
ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle, with roundiſh Leaves, which 
xe ſilky underneath, and a purple Flower. 


annual French Honeyſuckle of 


H E 

18. HepysSaruM 7riphyllum bumile, flore conglomerats* 
calyce villoſo. Houſt. Dwarf three-leav*d French Honey- 
8 with Flowers growing in Cluſters, and an hairy 

8 

19. HRD YSARUN triphyllum procumbens, foliis rotun- 

dioribus & minoribus, filiquis 4 S * Homſt. 
Trailing three - leav d French Honeyſuckle, with ſmaller 
and rounder Leaves, and narrow intorted Pods. 

20. HepySaruM triphyllum, caule triangulari, foliis 
— cw 2 intortis. Houſt. Three-leav'd 

rench Honeyſuckle, with a trian Stalk, pointed 
Leaves, and a narrow intorted Pod. — 
21. HepysaruM triphyllum, annuum erettum, filiquis 
intortis, & ad extremitatem ampliori bus. Houſt, Three- 
leav'd annual upright French Honeyſuckle, with intorted 
Pods, which are broad at their Extremity. 

22. HepysaruM triphyllum Americanum ſcandens, flare 
purpureo. Three-leav'd climbing American French Ho- 
neyſuckle, with a purple Flower. 


5 The two firſt Species are very common in England, be- 


ing propagated by the Gardeners near London, who ſup- 
— TR 08 Fane Ge Gong of 
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They are by ſowing their Seeds in April, in 
a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the Plants come 


handſome Flowers. 


Theſe are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hurt but by 
extreme Cold, or great Rains. Moiſture, eſpecially in the 
Winter- ſeaſon, is very apt to rot their Roots; therefore 
they ſhould be planted in a dry Soil, and in a warm Situ- 
ation; and in the Spring they may be removed to the Bor- 
ders; n or the Soil moiſt, 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted till March, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot out their Flower-ſtems : but then they will 
not produce their Flowers ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are 
planted in Autumn. | 

In order to have a Succeſſion of theſe Plants, their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown every Spring; for the old Roots ſeldom 
continue long after they have flowered ; and when they 
do remain, their Flowers are feldom ſo ſtrong as from 
young Roots. Their Seaſon of flowering is in Fune and 
July, and their Seeds are perfefted in Anguſt. 5 
The third Sort is preſerved in ſome Gardens for Variety; 
but the Flowers are not near ſo fair as thoſe of the two 
former: this requires the ſame Management as is directed 
for them. ng 

The fourth Sort hath a perennial Root, which will abide 
many Years, if planted in a dry Soil. This is 228 | 
by ſowing the Seeds in the manner directed for the for- 
mer : but when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain for 
good; for if they are not too thick in the Seed-bed, they 
may be ſuffered to remain there until the March following; 
at which time they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
_— into the Borders where they are deſigned to ſtand : 

or their Roots generally run down very deep, ſo that it 
is not ſafe to remove them often. This Plant produces its 
Flowers about the ſame time of the Year as the former, 
and perſects its Seeds in Autumn; and the Roots will 
abide in the open Air very well, reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold, 
provided they are planted in a dry Soil. 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are very hardy Plants; 
ſo will live in the open Air in this Country. Theſe are 
propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Merch, in 
a Bed or Border of light Earth, in the Place where they 
are deſigned to remain ; becauſe as they {hoot their Roots 
deep into the Earth, they do not well bear tranſplanting. 
When the Plants appear above-ground, they mult be _ 
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fully cleared from Weeds; which, if ſuffered to grow, 
would ſoon overbear the young Plants, and deſtroy them. 
The Plants, as they advance in their Growth, ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe ; leaving thoſe which are 
deſigned for Flowering, about a Foot or eighteen Inches 
apart. In dry Weather they will require ſome Warer ; and 
to keep them clear from Weeds, is all the Culture they 
want. In July they will flower, and, if the Autumn 
proves favourable, they will perfect their Seeds in Sep- 
tember. | | 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and cleventh Sorts, were 
diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. in Jamaica; from 
whence the Seeds have been ſent into England, and have 
ſucceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens. Theſe are all of 
them annual Plants, notwithſtanding ſome of them grow 
ſhrubby, and will riſe to the Height of eight or nine Feet; 
for they periſh as ſoon as they have ripened their Seeds in 
the Country of their natural Growth. _ 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts were brought from 
Ceylon, by the learned Botaniſt, Dr. Herman, to the Phy- 
ſic- garden at Leyden; but they are not iar to that 
Country; for I have received Seeds of both theſe Sorts 
from ſeveral Parts of America, which have flouriſhed in 
the Fhyſic-garden at Chelſea. 

The fourteenth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, 
in ſome of the French Settlements in America. The Seeds 
of this Sort were ſent me from Campechy, by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun. — | 


The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, cighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 


tieth, and twenty-firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the late 
Dr. BV/illiam Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Campe- 
cb, and Carthagena ; from which Places he ſent the Seeds 
and Specimens into England. The twenty-ſecond Sort I 
reccived from South-Carolina, which grew in the Phyſic- 
garden at Chelſea. 

Theſe are moſt of them annual Plants; and as they are 
Natives of warm Countries, require to be tenderly ma- 
naged, to make them thrive in this Country. The Seeds of 
theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed the Beginning 
of March; and when the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they muſt be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate {mall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken Root; after 
which time they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, by tilting the Glaſſes, in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather : they muſt alſo be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be planted into larger ; and as thoſe 
Sorts which grow upright, riſe to touch the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove ;z or into a Glaſs-caſe, where they may have room 
to grow. If theie Plants are brought forward early in the 
Spring, they will begin to flower by the Beginning of 
July, and then they will have time to ripen their Seeds be- 
fore Winter; for if they are backward in flowering, they 
ſeldom perfect their Seed in this Country. 

The twelfth Sort rarely perfects Seed in England; for 
it generally grows to be five or fix Feet high, and is al- 


ways late before it flowers; but the thirteenth Sort will 


produce good Seeds every Year, if rightly managed. 

The ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and twenty-ſecond Sorts, 
will abide two Years, provided they are placed in a warm 
Stove in Winter; and theſe Plants, when they are kept 
through the Winter, will lower early the following Sum- 
mer, ſo that good Seeds may be obtained from them. 

All theſe Plants aftord an agreeable Variety in the Stove 
amongſt other Exotic Plants in Autumn, when they are 
in Flower; ſo that they are preſerved by thoſe who are cu- 
rious in Botany. 


HELENIA, Baſtard Elecampane, or Willow. leav'd 
Sunflower. 
The Charaders are; 
It bath a compound radiated lower, ccnſſting of many 
F:orets, which are Ilermapbredite, and of Semiflrets, which 
are 1 cmale : the Ovaries ſtand on a naked Placenta, each 
bearing ai anticnt Crewn : all theſe Parts are included in 


H E 
a fimple Empalement, which expands, and is cut almoſt to 
the Bottom in- ſeveral Parts. | 

The Title of this Genus has been altered by Dr. Liz. 
neus from Heleniaſtrum, which was given to it by Mon- 
ficur Vaillant, Profeſſor of Botany at Paris. 

The Species are; 

1. HELENA foliis linearibus decurrentibus. Baſtard Ele. 
campane, with a longer and narrower running Leaf. 

2. HETENIA folits lanceolatis decurrentibus. Baſtard 
Elecampane with a broader and ſhorter running Leaf. 

Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of America: the 
Sceds of both Sorts I have received from Virginia and 
New- England, where they grow wild in great Plenty in 
the Woods, and other ſhady Places, where the Ground is 
moiſt. They may be pro by Seeds, or by part- 
ing their Roots; but the latter is generally practiſed in this 
Country, becauſe they ſeldom perfect their Seeds here 
but if Seeds are procured from abroad, they ſhould be 
ſown the Beginning of March on a warm Border of light 
Earth : and if the Seeds ſhould not come up the firlt Year, 
the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed ; becauſe they often 
remain a whole Year under-ground, before the Plants ap- 
pear : in which Caſe there is nothing more to be done, 
but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, and wait until 
the Plants come up. When they appear, if the Seaſon 
pou dry, they muſt be often watered, which will greatly 

orward their Growth ; and where the Plants come up too 
cloſe to each other, they ſhould be thinned, and tranſ- 
planted out into Beds a Foot aſunder every Way; being 
careful to ſhade them until they have taken Root, as alſo 
to water them in dry Weather. In the Autumn they will 
produce their Flowers, which will continue till the Froſt 
prevents them; and their Roots will abide many Year, 
and afford many Off-ſets, by which they may be in- 
creaſed. 
The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the old Roots, and to 
part them for Increaſe, is in OZober, or the Beginning of 
March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; but if the Spring 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe 
they will not produce many Flowers the ſame Year. Theſe 
Plants ſhould not be removed oftener than every other 
Year ; for as they do not ſpread their Roots very wide, 
they will very well continue two Years within due Com- 
paſs. They delight in a Soil rather moiſt than dry, pro- 
vided it be not too ſtrong, or holds the Wet in Winter: 
but if they are planted in a dry Soil, they muſt be. often 
and plentifully watered in dry Weather, to make them 
produce Plenty of Flowers. 

Theſe Plants generally riſe about three Feet and an hal, 
or four Feet high ; therefore ſhould be planted in the 
Middle of large Borders, intermixed with Flowers of the 
ſame Growth, where they will make a pretty Variety, be- 
cauſe they continue a long time in Flower : and as they 
require very little Care to cultivate them, they deſerve 2 
Place in every large Garden. Their Flowers reſemble thoſe 
of the ſmaller Kinds of Sunflower, and have been by ſome 
Botaniſts ranged in that Genus. The time of their Flow- 
ering is from July until the Froſt ſtops them. 


_ HELENIUM, Elecampane. 
The Characters are; Fs | 

It bath à radiated Flower, whoſe Fiorets are Herms- 
Pbrodite, but the Semiflorets are Female; both theſe are yt 
low; the Ovaries, which reſt on a naked Placenta, art 
crowned with Down : all theſe Parts are included in a ſcaly 
Cup. To theſe Notes may be added, The Leaves grows 


alternately on the Stalks, and the Flowers grow on the Tf 
of the Branches. 


The Species are; 

1. HELENIUM vulgare. C. B. P. Common Elecampane- 
2. HeLeniuM virgæ paſtoris folio, ſubtus incano & i- 
mentoſo. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a wild Tea- 
{cl-leaf, which is hoary and woolly underneath. 4 : 
ore. 


3. HELENni1v mM villoſum, conyze folio, magno 
Vaill. Mem. Yellow hairy Starwort, with a Fleabane- leaf, 
and a large Flower. | 


/ 
4. HELENIUM conyze folio, 


pregrandi flore, calyce pi- 
Iofiffimo. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a Fleabane- 
leat, and a larger Flower, with a very hairy Cup. 1 

- 5. He- 


E 


eee 


6. HeLexiuM Creticum, conmyze folio, aſpbodeli radice. 


Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort of Crete, with a Fleabane- 
leaf, and an Aſphodel- root. 


6. HerenuM paluſtre, folio longiori lanuginoſo. Vaill. 


7. HzIENTIUM conyzæ folio lanuginoſo, radice odora. 
Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a woolly Fleabane- 
leaf, and a ſweet-ſmelling Root. | 


8. HzcexuM palyſftre villoſum odoratum, conyze fo- 


io. Vaill. Mem. Hairy marſh ſweet- ſmelling Starwort, 


with a Fleabane- leaf. 

9. HELENTUM montanum villoſum anguſtifolium, 2 
magno Angulari. Vaill. Mem. Hairy mountain yellow 
Starwort, with a narrow Leaf, and a large ſingle Flower. 

10. HETENIUM lanuginoſum anguſtifolium, fummo caule 
ramoſo. Vaill. Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with a nar- 
row Leaf, and branching at the Top of the Stalks. 

11. HELENTUM pratenſe autumnale, conyzæ foliis cau- 
lem amplexantibus. Vaill. Meadow yellow Starwort of the 
Autumn, with Fleabane-leaves encompaſling the Stalks, 


commonly called Conyza media. 


12. HELENIUM birſutum, ſalicis folio. Vaill. Mem. 
Hairy yellow Starwort, with a Willow-leaf. 

13. HELENI1UM montanum, ſalicis folio ſubtus incano. 
Vaill. Mem. Mountain yellow Starwort, with a Willow- 
leaf, which is hoary underneath. Oy 
14. HeLenivM ſalicis folio glabro. Vaill. Mem. Yel- 
low Starwort, with a ſmooth Willow-leaf. 

15. HeLENTUM ſpirææ folio. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star- 
wort, with a Spirea-leaf. | | 

16. HeLEnNTuM glabrum, myrti lato, ſerrato, cuſpida- 
toque folio. Vaill. Mem. Smooth yellow Starwort, with a 


| broad, ſawed, and pointed Myrtle-leaf, 


17. HeLEniuM ciſti folio non crenato, magno flore. 
Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a Ciſtus-leaf, and a 
krge Flower. 

18. HELEnIUM lanuginoſum, piloſellæ foliis. Vaill. Mem. 
Woolly yellow Starwort, with Mouſe- ear- leaves. 

19. HELEZNIUM paluſtre ſubbirſutum, foliis calthe. 
Vaill. Mem. Marſh roughiſh yellow Starwort, with Mari- 
gold- leaves. | | 

20. HELENIUN ſalicis folio, floribus parvis, fere um- 
bellatis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a Willow- 
leaf, and ſmall Flowers growing almoſt in an Umbel. 
21. HeLeniuM paluſtre annuum, foliis criſpis. Vaill. 
Annual marſh yellow Starwort, with curled Leaves, com- 
monly called Marſh F = | p 

22. HELENIUM paluſtre annuum, foliis criſpis. 
Vaill. Mem, Mart annual yellow . wich curled 
H, ſſop-lca ves. | | g : 

23. HeLENIuM ramoſum, cauliculis ſparſis, calthe ar- 


venfis folio. Vaill. Mem. Branching yellow. Starwort, with 


ſparſe Stalks, and a Field-marigold-leaf. 

24. HeLenium /Egyptiacum tomentoſum & incanum, 
belligioides, foliis criſpis. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly Egyp- 
tian yellow Starwort, with curled Daiſy-leaves. 

25. HeLeniuM AÆgyptiacum tomentoſum & incanum, 
poli; folio. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly Egyptian yellow Star- 
wort, with a Mountain-poley-leaf. 


26. HELEx TUM bellidioides, foliis amplis, aſphodeli ra- 


dice. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with large Daiſy- 
leaves, and an Aſphodel-root. 

27. HeLEwviuM perenne glabrum byſſopifolium. Vaill. 
— Smooth perennial yellow Starwort, with an Hyſ- 

cat. 

28. HeLEnium perenne glabrum, folio craſſo in ſummo 
iicaſpidato. Vaill. Mem. Smooth perennial yellow Star- 
word, with a thick three-pointed Leaf. 

29. HeLexiuM roriſmarini crafſis, obtuſis, confertiſque 
foliis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with thick blunt 
— growing in Cluſters, commonly called Golden Sam- 

ire. 

30. HEIL ENIUM ſaxatile, Hſſpi folio villeſo & gluti- 
10%. Veil!. Mem. Rock yellow Starwort, w:th an hairy 
clammy Hyſfop-leaf. 

The firſt Sort is the true Elecampane, which is uſed in 
Medicine; it grows wild in moiſt Fields and Meadows in 
&veral Parts of E gland, and is pretty much cultivated in 


Gardens near London, to furniſh the Shops with the Rooks ; 
which is the only Part of the Plant in Uſe. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, or from ſmall 
Ofi-ſets, which are furniſhed with Buds on their Tops. If 


you would pro it by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown on 
a moiſt Bed of light Earth ſoon after they are ripe ; for 


if they are kept long out of the Ground, they will not 


ſucceed. Theſe Seeds generally remain in the Ground 


until the following Spring, when the Plants will begin to 


appear : at which time they muſt be carefully weeded, and 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently 
watered ; which will greatly promote their Growth. In 


this Bed the Plants ſhould remain till Micbaelmas follow- 


ing; being careful to keep them conſtantly clear from 
eeds during the Summer: ſeaſon. Then you ſhould pre- 

1 a Spot of Ground in proportion to the Number of 
lants you have to tranſplant; which ſhould be well digged, 
and cleanſed from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; then 
you muſt carefully fork up the Roots of the ſeedling Plants, 
ſo as not to break them ; and with a Dibble they ſhould 
be planted in Rows about a Foot aſunder, and nine Inches 
Diſtance in the Rows. In the planting theſe Roots, you 
muſt obſerve to make the Holes deep enough to receive 
them without being bent or broken, ſo that the Crown of 
the Roots may be juſt under the Surface of the Ground; 
then cloſe the Earth gently about them with your Feet. 
When the Plantation is finiſhed, . there will be no farther 
Care required until the Spring, when the Plants begin to 
ſhoot ; at which time the Ground ſhould be carefully 
hoed to clear it from Weeds ; which Work muſt be re- 


peated three or four times in the Spring, but always in 


dry Weather ; which will intirely oy the Weeds, if it 
be carefully performed ; and when the mpane-plants 
have acquired Strength, they will keep the Weeds under; 
becauſe their Leaves, being large, will ſpread and cover 


the Ground. If the Ground is good in which the Plants 
are placed, the Roots will be large enough to take up the 


Michaelmas following; but if the Ground is very poor, 
or too dry, they ſhould remain two Years after planting, 
before they are taken up for Uſe. Note, Theſe Roots 
ſhould not be taken . rg whether 

If you intend to pro this Plant by Off-ſets, you 
muſt take them carefully off from the old Roots at Mi- 
chaelmas (which is the time they are taken up for Uſe), ſo 
as to preſerve a good Bud to each Off- ſet; then plant 
them in a well-prepared Spot of Ground, in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the ſeedling Plants; and the 
following Summer they muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe. 


All theſe Plants are ranged under the Genus of Aer, 


by Dr. Tournefort, as agreeing in the manner of their 


Flower and Seed with that Tribe: but as the Title of He- 
lenium has been applicd to the firſt Species by the Writers 
in Botany before his Time, and the outward Face of the 
the Plant being very different from the Starworts, as alſo 
the Flowers being yellow; Monſieur Vaillant, Profeſſor 
of Botany at Paris, has conſtituted a Genus by the Name 
of Helenium, and ſeparated all the Species which have yel- 
low Flowers, from the Aſters, and placed them under this 
Genus; for which Reaſon I have added the Engliſß Name 
of yellow Starwort to all the Species. 
The eleventh Sort, being very common by the Sides of 
Ditches and Ponds in moſt Parts of England, is ſeldom 
lanted in Gardens; becauſe it creeps very much by the 
oot, and will ſoon overſpread a large Spot of Ground, 
when it has once taken Root. This Sort is commonly 
known by the Name of Middie Fleabane, in England. 
The twenty-firſt Sort is allo very common in England : 


| this is an annual Plant, which ſows itſelf on moiſt Grounde, 


where the Water uſually ſtands in Winter: it Bowers in 
July and Auguſt. This Plant is placed in the Catalogue 
of Simples annexed to the College-Diſpenlatory, under 
the Title of Coma minor, flere globoſo: it is allo called 


Pulicaria ; becauſe, they ſay, the Smell of this Herb wil 


drive away Fleas. | 
The twenty-ninth Sort grows on the Rocks and gra- 
yelly Shores by the Sea-fide, in divers Parts of England; 
and is frequently gathered, and brought to the Markets for 
Samphire, and pickled as ſuch. This is often diſtinguiſhed 
4 M from 


from the true Samphire, by the Title of Golden Sam- 
phire, becauſe the Flowers are yellow. | 
The other Sorts are not Natives of this Country, but 
are all of them hardy enough to thrive in the open Air; 
and ſeveral of them will grow in ſhady Places, and under 
the Drip of Trees ; ſo that they deſerve to be propagated 
in the Engliſb Gardens. They are commonly propagated 
by parting their Roots, becauſe they ſeldom produce good 
Seeds in this Country. The beſt time to part their Roots 
is in Autumn, when their Stalks begin to decay : in doing 
this, you ſhould be careful not to divide them too ſmall, 
as alſo to preſerve ſome good Buds to each Off-ſer. Theſe 
ſhould be planted in large Borders in the Pleaſure-garden, 
intermixed with other hardy perennial Plants ; where they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and to tranſplant the Roots every other Year, 
when they may be parted to increaſe them. In the Sum- 
mer-time, when the Stalks are grown pretty high, they 
ſhould have Sticks thruſt into the Ground by each Root, 
and their Branches faſtened thereto with Baſs, to ſupport 
them; otherwiſe they are often broken down by heavy 
Rains, or ſtrong Winds, when they are in Flower ; which 
renders them very unſightly in a neat Garden. Some of 
theſe Sorts begin to flower in Fuly, and others ſucceed 
them, until the Froſts in Autumn put a Stop to their 
Flowering. | | 
If theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 
be fown ſoon after they are ripe, in an open Bed of freſh 
Earth; for if the Seeds are kept out of the Ground till 
Spring, they ſeldom grow. 


 HELIANTHEMUM CHN, dener, of "HS, 


the Sun, and Ar , a Flower], Dwarf Ciſtus, or little 


Sun-flower. | | 

The Cbaracters are | | 
The Flower-cup conſiſts of three Leaves : the Flower, 
for the moſt part, conſiſts of five Leaves, which are placed 
orbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe: the Pointal of 
the Flower becomes a globular Fruit, which divides into 
three Parts, having three Cells, which are filled with 


roundiſb Seeds fixed to ſmall Capillaments. 
The Species are; 


1. HELIA NTT UM vulgare, fore Inteo. F. B. Com- 


mon Dwarf Ciſtus, with a yellow Flower. 


2. HeL1anNTHEMUM vulgare, flore dilutiore. Tourn. 
Common Dwarf Ciſtus, with a fainter Flower. 


3. HeLianTHEMUM Apinum, folio piloſellæ minoris 


Fuchſii. J. B. Hoary Dwarf Mountain Ciſtus, with Cat's- Sea 


foot-leaves. 5 


4. HELIANTHEMUM montanum, polit folio. Pluk. 
Mountain Dwarf Ciſtus, with Poley-mountain-leaves. 

5. HeLianTHEMUM foliis majoribus, flore albo. J. B. 
Great-leav*d Dwarf Ciſtus, with a white Flower. | 


6. HELIANTHEMUM album Germanicum. Tab. Icon. 
White German Dwarf Ciſtus. 


7. HeL1anTHEMUM flore albo, folio anguſto bir ſuto. 
J. B. White-flower'd Dwarf Ciſtus, with narrow hairy 
Leaves. - 1 
8. HLIIAN THTMUAM ſaxatile, foliis & caulibus incanis 
oblongis, floribus albis Apennini moniis. Mentz. Rock 
Dwarf Ciſtus of the Apennines, with hoary oblong Leaves 
and Stalks, and white Flowers. | 

9. HELIANTHEMUM, five Ciſtus bumilis, folio ſam- 
ſpuchi, capitulis valde hirſutis. J. B. Dwarf Ciſtus, with 
a Marjoram-leaf, and very hairy Heads. 


10. HLIAxTnEVUu folio thymi, floribus umbellatis. 


Tourn. Dwarf Ciſtus, with a Thyme-leaf, with Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 


11. HELIANTHEMUM polit folio ampliore, Luſitanicum. 
Tourn. Portugal Dwarf Ciſtus, with large Poley-moun- 
tain- leaves. 


12. HELIanTHEMUM Germanicum luleum, ciſti folio. 
Boerb. German Dwarf Ciſtus, with a yellow Flower, 
and Ciſtus- raf. 

13. HETIAN TH EMU ſalicis ſolio. Toura, Dwarf 
Ciſtus, with a Willow-leaf. | 


14. HeLiaxTHEMUM Jed; folio, Teurn. Dwarf Ciſtus, 
with a Ledum-lcaf, 


H 5 


15. HELianTHEMUn flore maculoſo. Col. Dwarf Ciſtus 
with ſpotted Flowers. 

16. HeLtianTHEMUM vulgare, flore albo. Tourn. Com. 
mon ſmall Sun-flower, with a white Flower. 


17. HeLianTHEMUM ſerpilli folio, fore minore aureo 
odorato. Tourn. Small Sun- flower, with a M 


other-of- 
thyme-leaf, and a ſmaller golden ſweet-ſmelling Flower. 

18. HzLlanTHEMUM angaſtifolium luteum. Tour, 
Yellow narrow-leav'd ſmall Sun-flower. 

19. HELlaNTHEMUM folits myrti minoris, ſubtus in- 
canis. Tourn. Small Sun-flower, with Myrtle. 
leaves, which are hoary underneath. 

20. HELlanTHEMUM #enuifolium glabrum erefium, 
luteo flore. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd ſmooth upright ſmall 
Sun-flower. 

21. HELIANTHEMUM tenuifolium glabrum, luteo fore, 
per bumum ſparſum. J. B. Narrow-leay'd ſmooth ſmall 
Sun-flower, ſpreading on the Ground, with a yellow 
Flower. | | | 

22. HELIANTHEMUM folio thymi incano. F. B. Small 
Sun-flower, with an hoary Thyme-leaf. 

23. HELianTHEMUM thymi folio glabro. Tourn. Small 
Sun-flower, with a ſmooth Thyme-leaf. a 

24. HELIanTHEMUM ad nummulariam accedens. J. g. 
Small Sun-flower, reſembling Moneywort. 

25. HELIANTREMUN folits roriſmarini ſplendentibus, 
ſubtus incanis. Tourn. Small Sun-flower, with ſhining 
Roſmary-leaves, hoary underneath. ; 1 

26. HETIANTHEMUNH Maſſilienſe, coridis folio. Tourn, 
Small Sun-flower. of Marſeilles, with a fair low Heath. 
pine-leaf. 

27. HELIANTHEMUM polii folio ampliore, Luſitanicun. 
Tourn. Portugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with a larger Moun- 
tain-poley-leaf. | 

28. HELIANTHEMUM polii folio anguſticore, Luſitani- 
cum. Tourn. Portugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with a nar 
row Poley-mountain-leaf. 5 

29. HeLIaNTHEMUM bumilius Lufitanicum, balini 
folio nigriore, magno flore luteo. Tourn. Low Portugu| 
ſmall Sun-flower, with a black Sea-purſlain-leaf, and 
large yellow Flower. 5 

30. HeLianTHEMUM Algarvienſe, balimi folio, fl: 
luteo punicante macula infignito. Tourn. Small Sun-flower 
of Algarve, with a Sca- purſlain-leaf, and a yellow Flower 
ſpotted with Scarlet. 

31. HeLianTHeMUM Hiſpanicum, balimi folio rotw- 
diore. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a round 

-purſlain-leaf. 


32. HeLianTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, balimi folio ar 
Zuſtiore. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a narrov 
Sea-purſlain-leaf. | | 

33. HELILANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, balimi folio minim 
Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with the leaſt Sex 
purſlain-leaf. - ES 

34. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum, mari folio inca, 
fore luteo. Tourn. Portugueſe ſmall Sun- flower, with n 
hoary Marum- leaf, and a yellow Flower. | 
35. HeLilanTHEMUM Luſtanicum, mari folio incum, 
capitulis valde birſutis. Tourn. Portugueſe ſmall Sun- flower, 
with an hoary Marum-leaf, and very hairy Seed-veſſels. 

36. HeLianTHEMUM Lufitanicum, majorane folic, 
flore luteo punicante macula infignito. Tourn. Portugut 
ſmall Sun-flower, with a Marjoram-leaf, and a yellov 
Flower ſpotted with Scarlet. 

37. HELlanTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, halimi folio, an- 
plilfimo, incano & nervoſo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sur 
Hower, with a very large hoary ribbed Leal. 

38. HeLianTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, anguſto folio, fert 
carneo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a narros 
Leaf, and a carnation Flower. | 

39. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinum, olee folic, ſubtus iu. 
cano. Tourn. Small Sun-flower of the Alps, with an Olive- 
leaf, hoary underneath. 

40. HELianTHEMUM Luſttanicum, folio buplenri, felt 
maculato. Tourn. Portugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with an 
Hares-ear-leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. 

41. HeLiaxTuemuM Lufttanicum, globulariæ folia, 
Tourn. Portugueſe {mall Sun-flower, with a DER” 
42. DEL 
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42. HzLianTHEMuM Hiſpanicum, origani folio, ſubtus 
incano. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with an Ori- 

any-leaf, hoary underneath. 

43. HELIANTHEMUM plantaginis folio, perenne. Tourn. 
Perennial ſmall Sun-flower, with a Plantain-leaf. 

44. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, folio minimo rotun- 
Jicre. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a very ſmall 

45. HEeL1anTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, ocymi folio, ſubtus 
incauo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun- flower, with a Baſil- 
leaf, hoary underneath. 

46. HELLANTHEMUM pr-milum, portulace marine folio 
argenteo. Tourn. Dwarf ſmall Sun-flower, with a filvery 
Sea-purſlain-leaf * x | | 

47. HELIANTHEMUM Creticum, linarie folio, flore 
croceo. Tourn. Cor. Candy ſmall Sun-flower, with a Toad- 
flax-leaf, and a ſaffron Flower. | 5 
48. HELlaNTHEMUM Critecum annuum, lato planta- 
ginis folio, fore aureo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Candy ſmall 
Sun-flower, with a broad Plantain-leaf, and a golden 
Flower. | | 

49. HELIANTREMUM Laſitanicum annuum, plantaginis 
folio, fore tricolore. Tourn. Annual Portugueſe ſmall 
Sun-flower, with a Plantain-leaf, and a three-colour'd 
Flower. 

50. HELIANTHEMUM fruteſcens, folio majorane incano. 
Journ. Shrubby ſmall Sun-flower, with an hoary Marjo- 

51. HELIANTHEMUM bGalimi folio breviore obtuſo. 
Tourn. Small Sun-flower, with a ſhorter blunt Sea- 
52. HEL1ANTHEMUM folio balimi latiore mucronato. 
Tourn. Small Sun-flower, with a broader ſharp-pointed 
Led. -:- 

53. HeLianTHEMUM Americanum fruteſcens, portu- 
lace folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby American ſmall Sun- 
flower, with a Purſlain-leaf. 

The four firſt Sorts are found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
Great Britain ; but the firſt is the moſt common of them 
all, and is found upon the Sides of dry Banks, and chalky 
Hills, in divers Parts of England. The twelve firſt S 


cies are perennial Plants, which grow woody, but of low 
Stature, ſeldom riſing above a Foot high; the Branches, 
for the moſt part, trailing upon the Ground. Theſe 
Plants are very ornamental to a Garden, eſpecially if planted 
in a warm Poſition, and a dry Soil, where they will thrive 
and flower exceedingly ; and are very proper to plant in 
ſloping Borders, or little Declivities, where few other 
Plants will thrive to Advantage: and altho* the Flowers 
of theſe Plants are of no great Beauty, yet the vaſt Quan- 
tities which are produced all over the Plants, for two 
Months together, render them worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. 1 8 | | 

The ſixteenth Sort is ſometimes found wild in England, 
and is only a Variety of the common Sort, differing merely 
in the Colour of the Flower. 

The twenty-ſeven Sorts next following grow wild in 
Portugal, Spain, the South of France, and the Alps. 
Theſe are all of them abiding Plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, in the manner before directed: and if 
they are planted on a warm Border, or on a ſloping Bank, 
which is expoſed to the South, they will live in the open 
Air in this Country very well. As theſe Plants require 
very little Trouble to cultivate them, they merit a Place 
in every large Garden; where, if they are properly diſpoſed, 
they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

Theſe Plants ſhould not be planted in a rich Soil; for 
they naturally grow on chalky Hills, or ſtony and gra- 
velly Places, where they flower much better, and the Plants 
will continue longer, than when they grow in a rich Earth. 
As all theſe Plants are of humble Growth, and ſpread 
their Branches near the Ground; ſo they ſhould not be 
placed among tall-growing Plants, which will overbear 
them ; nor ſhould large Weeds be permitted to remain 
amongſt them, becauſe they will greatly weaken the 

ants, and prevent their flowering. 

Theſe are all propagated by Seeds (which the Plants 
annually fu: niſn in great Plenty) ; and ſhould be ſown in 
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a warm Border of light freſh Earth in March, or the Be- 
ginning of April; and when the Plants are come up, 
they may be tranſplanted into Beds of the like Earth about 
four Inches aſunder, or ſomewhat more; in which Place 
they may remain until September, when they ſhould be 
removed to the Places where they are to continue for 
good, obſerving to take them up with a good Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to mi- 


carry. 

They may alſo be propagated by planting Cuttings of 
any of the Sorts in May, in a Bed of light freſh Rn, - 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root : theſe alſo may remain in the Beds until September, 


when they ſhould be planted out, as was directed for the 


ſeedling Plants: but as they generally produce great Quan- 
tities of Seeds every Year, there will — qt. — 
for propagating them any other way; becauſe the ſcedling 
Plants are generally better than thoſe obtained from Cut- 
tings; and it being more Trouble to propagate them by 
Cuttings, few People practiſe that Method. | 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, forty-ſeventh, 
and forty-cighth Sorts are annual Plants, and muſt be ſown 
every Year, or the Seeds ſuffered to fall; which, if the 
Ground be clear from Weeds, will come up, and abide 
the Winter, and flower early in the ſucceeding Summer; 
which is the ſureſt Method to obtain large Plants, eſpe- 
cially of the fifteenth Sort, of which if the Seeds are ſown 
in the Spring, the Plants are apt to be very ſmall, and 
produce but few Flowers; and many times the Seeds 
will not come up at all; ſo that if you ſow them, it ſhould 
be done ſoon after they are ripe: the Flowers of this 
laſt Sort are very beautiful, each Petal or Leaf having a 
deep-purple Spot at the Bottom; and ſince it is a Plant 
which requires but very little Care, it is well worth keep- 
ing in a Garden. | bh 
The forty-ninth, fiftieth, and fifry-firſt Sorts are ſhrubby 


Plants, which riſe to the Height of four or five Feet: theſe 


are preſerved in Pots, and removed into the Green-houſe 
in Winter, being too tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country throughout the Year. They are uſually pro- 


pe- pagated by Cuttings, becauſe they ſeldom perfect Seeds 


in England: the beſt time to plant the Cuttings is in the 
Middle or latter End of June, after the Plants have been 
expoſed in the open Air a ſufficient time to harden the 
Shoots ; for if they are taken off ſoon after the Plants are 
removed out of the Green-houſe, the Shoots are generally 
too weak to make Cuttings. They ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady Border of light Earth, and frequently refreſhed 
with Water: in about two Months the Cuttings will be 
ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and 
each planted in a feparate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh 


Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 


taken new Root; after which time they may be placed 
amongſt other hardy Exotic Plants in a ſheltered Situation; 
where they may remain until the Middle of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe: during the 
Winter- ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather, and will require to be often 
watered ; and in the Summer- ſeaſon they muſt be remo- 
ved into the open Air, and placed with other hardy Exotic 
Plants, ſuch as Myrtles, Geraniums, Sc. where they 
may be defended from 2 Winds; and in hot dry 
Weather, they muſt be plentifully watered: with this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive, and in June, July, and 


Auguſt, they will flower, at which time they will make a 


pretty Appearance amongſt other exotic Plants. 

As theſe Plants ſometimes produce good Seeds in Eng- 
land, or if their Seeds are procured from abroad ; ſo thoſe 
Perſons who are deſirous to propagate them from Sced, 
ſhould ſow them the Beginning of March, on a Bed of 
light Earth; obſerving, if the Seaſon is dry, to water 
the Ground : when the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be each carefully tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very mo- 
derate Hot-bed, being careful ro ſhade them from the Sun 
until they have taken Root ; after which time they mult 
be inured to bear the open Air by degrees; and in June 

they 


they ſhould be removed out of the Hot- bed, and placed 


in a ſheltered Situation, and managed as hath been directed 
for thoſe Plants which were raiſed from Cuttings. = 
The. fifry-ſecond Sort is much more tender than either 
of the former, being an Inhabitant of the warmeſt Parts 
of America. This was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
the French Settlements; and in the Year 1731. I had 
the Seeds of this Plant ſent me by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, from La Vera Cruz. This Sort grows about 
two Feet and an half, or three Feet high, and divides into 
many ſucculent Branches, which are beſet with thick ſuc- 
culent Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Purſlain : 
on the Top of the Branches is ſent forth a flender Stalk 
about a Foot long, which is garniſhed with beautiful 


ſcarlet Flowers, growing in a Spike; theſe Flowers are 
ſucceeded by tricapſular Seed · veſſels, which are full of ſmall 
Seeds. | 


This Sort, which was firſt procured by Seeds from 
abroad, has been fince p ted by Cuttings, and di- 
| ſperſed into ſeveral Parts of Europe. The beſt Seaſon for 
planting of theſe Cuttings is in July ; but they ſhould be 
cut from the Plant, and laid to dry, four or tive Days 
| before they,are ptanted, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to 

rot. Thele Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light-freſh ſandy Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, being careful to ſhade them from the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, as alſo to retreſh them now-and-then 
with a little Water; but they muſt not be k-pt too moiſt, 
Teſt that ſhould rot them. The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. With 
this Management the Cuttings will take Root in about a 
Month, when they may be expoſed to the Sun, giving 
them a proportionable Quantity of Air; but they ſhould 
remain in the Bed till the latter End of September, when 
rhey ſhould be removed into the dry Stove, and placed in 
the warmeſt Part, where _ 14 * . 
During the Winter- ſeaſon ftr ſparingly wa- 

tered ; but in Summer they mould have a greater Jar, 
as alſo a large Quantity of freſh Air; but they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove. „„ 


FHELIANTHUS [of H, the Sun, and A- , 
u Flower, ] i. e. Sun- flower. | 

This Genus of Plants was titled Corona Solis, by moſt 
of the Botanic Writers; but this being a compound Name, 
Dr. Linnæus has altered it to this of Heliantbus: it has 
alſo by ſome been titled Heliotropium; which Name is 
now applied to another Genus of Plants, very different 
from this. | Ee. | 

The Characters are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſcaly; the Scales lying 
ever each other as Tiles on an Houſe: the Flower is ra- 
diated: the outward Rays are Female; but thoſe in the 
Diſt are Hermaphreaite Flowers: theſe are tubulous, and 
It on the Top of the Ovary, which is crowned with two 
mall Leaves: the Ovary afterward becomes an oblong 
blunt angular Seed, each reſting in a ſeparate Cell; ſo 
bat when the Seeds are thruſt out, the Vacuities bave the 
Appearance of an Honeycomb. 

The Species are; | 
1. HxELIANrnus radice annua. Lin. Vir. The annual 
Sun-flower. ” 

2. HELIANTHus radice tereti inflexa perenni. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. The common perennial or everlaſting Sun- 
flower. 

3. HETLIANxTHus radice fufformi. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Tall broad-leav'd perennial Sun- flower. | 
4. HxLIAxrurs foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis, pe- 
dunculis longiffimis. Flor. Virg. Sun- flower with oval 
pointed, and ſawed Leaves, having long Footſtalks. 

5. HEL1anTHus foliis ovatis crenatis trinerviis ſcabris, 
ſquamis catycinis eretlis, longitudine diſci. Flor. Virg. Sun- 
flower with oval crenated rough Leaves, having three 

Veins, and a ſcaly Flower-cup. 

6. HeLtanTavs felis lanceolatis ſeſfilibus. Flor. Virg. 
Sur.-flower with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves growing cloſe to the 
Ste:n. | | 


into Nurſery-beds, at about eight or ten Inches Diſtance 


ſo fair, nor do they 


Flowers. 


H E 
7. HzLianTavs foliis oblongo-ovatis ſcabris, radice 
repente. — with oblong oval rough Leaves, and 
a oot. : 8 
8. HeLianThvs radice tuberoſa. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sun. 
flower with a tuberous Root, commonly called Jeruſalem 
Artichoke. | | 
All theſe Species. of Sun-flowers are Natives of Ame. 
rice, from whence we are often ſupplied with new Kinds, 
it being a large Genus of Plants: and it whey Tone: 
able, that there is not a ſingle Species of this Genus that 
is European; ſo that before America was diſcovered, we 
were wholly unacquainted with theſe Plants. But altho 
they are not originally of our own Growth ; yet are they 
become ſo familiar with our Climate, as to thrive and in. 
creaſe full as well as if they were at Home (ſome of the 
very late-flowering Kinds excepted, which require a longer 
Summer than we generally enjoy, to bring them to Per- 
fection): and many of them are now ſo plentiful in Eng. 
land, that Perſons unacquainted with the Hiſtory of theſe 
Plants would imagine them at leaſt to have been Inha- 
bitants of this Iſland many hundred Tears; 
the Jeruſalem Artichoke, which, tho? it doth not produce 
Seeds in our Climare, yet doth fo multiply by its knobbed 
Roots, that, when once well fixed in a Garden, it is not cafily 
to be rooted out. | 
The firſt Sort, being annual, muſt be ſown every Spring 


in a Bed of good light rich Earth; and when the Plants ave 


come up about three Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted 


every Way, where they may continue until they are a Foct 
high, when they muſt be carefully taken up with a Bull 
of Earth, and tranſplan large 


ted into the Middle of 
Borders, or intermixed in Boſquets of large- 0 
Plants, obſerving to water them until they are well rooted; 
after which time they will require no further Care but to 
2 from Weeds. 1 FER: 
Fuly the great Flowers upon the Tops of the Stem 
will appear ; amongſt which the beſt — moſt double 
Flowers of each Kind ſhould be preſerved for Seeds; for 
thoſe which flower later upon the Side-branches are neither 
their Seeds ſo well, as thok 
which are firſt in Flower: when the Flowers are quite 
faded, and the Seeds are formed, you ſhould 
the Heads from the Sparrows, which will other 
wiſe devour moſt of the Seeds ; and about the Be- 
ginning of October, when the Seeds are ripe, you ſhould 
cut off the Heads with a ſmall Part of the Stems, and 
hang them up in a airy Place for about a Month; 
by which time the Seeds will be perfectly dry and hard; 
when you may eaſily rub them out, and put them up in 
Bags, or Papers, preſerving them from Vermin until the 
Seaſon for ſowing them. | 
There are ſeveral Varieties of this Sort, which differ 
in the Colour of their Flowers, as alſo their Seeds ; ſome 
of them having Flowers of a Sulphur-colour, others yellou, 
ſome pale, and others deep : the Seeds of ſome are black, 
others Aſh- colour, and ſome ſtriped ; and of all the 
Varieties, there are ſome with very double, and others 
ſingle Flowers: but as theſe are very apt to ſport, an 
vary from the Sorts ſown, they ſhould not be deemed 8 
diſtin& Species: the double Flowers ſhould be preferr'd 
for the ſaving of the Seeds; becauſe moſt of the Plants 
which are produced from theſe Seeds, will have double 


The Seeds of this Sort af Sun-flower are excellent Food 
for domeſtic Poultry; therefore, where a Quantity 0: * 
can be ſaved, it will be of great Uſe, where there ac 
Quantities of theſe Fouls. | | | _ 

The other perennial Sorts rarely produce Sceds in 
England; but moſt of them increaſe very faſt at ther 
Roots, eſpecially the common and creeping-rooted Kinds 
The ſecond Sort, which is the moſt common in the EN. 
liſh Gardens, is the largeſt and moſt valuable Flower, and 
is a very proper Furniture for large Borders in great Gar- 
dens, as alſo for Boſquets of large-growing Plants, or 10 
intermix in ſmall Quarters with Shrubs, or in Walks under 
Trees, where few other Plants will thrive: it is alſo a geit 
Ornament to Gardens within the City; where it — 
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if 
1 


they may be before 

are will be few in Number, and not 
near ſo fair, and by this means their Roots will be weak; 
but if they are planted in October, you will ſave the Trouble 
of watering them; their Roots being ſurely fixed before 
the dry Weather, they will need no other Trouble than 


i 


Sun, and roi r, to turn], Turnſole. 3 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhaped like a Fun- 
nel, having its Centre wrinkled and folded, and its Brim 
cut into ten Segments, alternately unequal : theſe Flowers 
ere collected into @ long reflexe 


— s Tail: each Flower is ſucceeded by four naked gibboſe 
1. HettoTRopIUM majus Dioſcoridis. C. B. The 
great Turnſole of Dioſcorides. | _ 


2. HeLioTRoproM Americanum ceruleum, foliis bor- 
mn. Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue American Turnſole, with 
3. Hztiorroprum Americanum caeruleum, foliis Bor- 


nini anguſtioribus. H. L. Blue American Turnſole, with 


narrower Clary- leaves. | 

_ 4 HztiorropuM arbo#eſcens, folio teucrii, flore albo 
1 capilula denſa eongefto. Boerh. Ind. Tree-like Turn- 
ole, with a Germander-leaf, and white Flowers growing 
in thick ſhort Heads. 5b 

+ Hrt1oTropruM Canarienſe arboreſcens, folio ſco- 

come. Hort. Amſt. Canary Tree-like Turnſole, with a 
Wood-ſage-leaf. We | | 
d. Abe firſt, ſecond, and third Kinds are annual Plants : 
— firſt is very hardy, and may be preſerved in a Garden, 

) ſuffering the Seeds to fall when ripe, which will come 
Ny in the ſucceeding Spring much better than when pre- 
— ed and ſown with Care; for it rarely happens, that 
_ which are ſown in the Spring grow; ſo that if it 
— to be had in a different Place from where the 
daun Brew the preceding Year, the Seeds ought to be 
own ſoon after they are ripe; which ſhould be in the 
where they are to remain; for theſe Plants ſeldom 


2 well when tranſplanted, eſpecially if it be nor per- 


med while the Plants are young. 


| Hot-bed in the Spring, and 


by taken Root; and in Auguſt 


2 


en Ovary becomes @ Fruit very like that of the Orchis. 


d In reſembling a Scor- 


: This Plant uces its Flowers in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Auguſt. | 

The ſecond and third Sorts muſt be ſown an 
as was directed for 
the Cyanus Turcicus (to which the Reader is deſired to turn, 
to ſave Repetition); for if they are not brought forward 
in the Spring, they ſeldom perfect their Seeds: there is no 
great Beauty in theſe two Plants, nor are they often cul- 
tivated but in Botanic Gardens for Variety-ſake. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow to be large ſh 
Plants: theſe are propagated by planting Cuttings of 
them, in any of the Summer-months, in a Bed of light 
Earth, obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have 
they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, which ſhould be 
placed in a ſhady Situation until the Plants are rooted in 
the Pots; when they may be removed into the open Air 
amongſt Myrtles, Jaſmines, c. where they may remain un- 
til Od aber; at which time they ſhould be removed into the 


* — 


Flowers, 


of fix 


The Species are ; By 
1. HzLLeBozIxNe latifolia montana. C B. P. Com- 


mon Baſtard Hellebore. 


2. HxTTZZORI NE altera, atro-rubente fore. C. B. P. 


* 


| . HzrizBorine fore albo. Ger. White - flower d 
HELIOTROPIUM. [ Hato|porioy, of H., the 4. HTI ZO 


flore rotundo, five Calceolus. C. B. P. 
Lady's-ſlipper. ; 5 9 83 N - L 
12 HELLIOR * 
nifter. Virginian Lady s- ſlipper, with a Flower. 

6. HeLtzBorINE — fue Calceolus Marie. 
Icon. Robert. Canada Lady's-ſlipper. 5 
7. HzLLzBORINE latifolia, fore albo clauſo. Raii Syn. 
Broad-leav'd Baſtard Hellebore, with a white ſhut Flower. 
8. HzLLzBorINE foliis prelongis anguſtis acutis. Raii 
Syn. Baſtard Hellebore, with , ofa. 


aſtard Hellebore. _ 
10. Herreporng montana anguſtifolia purpuraſecent. 


C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd purple mountain Baſtard Hel- 


11. HeLtzBorINE Virginiana, ophiogloſfi folio. D. Ba- 
niſter. Baſtard Hellebore of Virginia, with an Adders- 
12. HziLEBORTNE Mariana, 8 folio, 
aſcente flore, caule apbyllo. Pluk. Baſtard Helle. 
bot of Magis with a very narrow Leaf, like that of 
Hares-ear, a purpliſh Flower, and a Stalk without a Leaf. 
13. HELIX ZO Mariana, flore pallide purpureo. 
trianthopboros. Pluk. Mantifſ. Baſtard Hellebore of Ma- 
2 wich pale purple Flowers, growing three on a 


* 


14. HELLO Mariana monant bos, flore lunge 
purpurauſcenie liliaceo. Pluk. Mantiſſ. Baſtard Hellebore 
of Maryland, with one long purpliſh lily-ſhaped Flower. 

15. HII Virgintana, fore rotundo magno ex 
purpureo albicamte. Banift. Cat. Baſtard Hellebore of 
Virginia, with a large round Flower of a purpliſh-white 
Colour: - hs | 

16. HrIIEBORIVE foliis liliaceis, aſphodeli radice. 
Plum. Cat. Baſtard Hellebore of America, with Leaves 
like the Lily, and an Aſphollel root. 

"Þ BY | 17. Har- 


Virginiana, flore rotundo Iutto. Bo: 


8 palaſtris ngiras. Raii Syn. Marſh 


* Sa +, * 
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17. HertzzoRNE purpurea, {uberoſa radice. Plum. 
Cat. Purple Baſtard Hellebore, with a tuberoſe Root. 
18. HxLLEBZORIAE Americana, folits longiſſimis, tube- 
roſa radice. American Baſtard Hellebore, with very long 
Leaves, and a tuberoſe Root, commonly called, the 


Flower of the Holy Ghoſt, 


19. HELLEBORINE graminea, foliis rigidis carinatis. 
Plum. 
Leaves. 
| Theſe are all Natives of Woods, and ſhady Places: the 
four firſt-mentioned, as alſo the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts, grow wild in the Woods of Yorkſhire, Lancaſpire, 


and many Parts of England: the tenth Sort has been found 


in Ireland, and is pretty common in other Parts of Eu- 
rope. | 


The fourth Sort is by much the moſt beautiful of all 


the European Kinds, as it is alſo the moſt rare, being rarely 


to be found in any of the Gardens in the South ; for this 


is an Inhabitant of the Northern Counties. I found this 


Sort growing wild in the Park at Burrougb- Hall, near 
Kirby Lenſdale, the Seat of Robert Fenwick, Eſq; Theſe 


may be tranſplanted into Gardens, from the Places of their 


natural Growth; either in the Spring, ſoon after they ap- 
pear above-ground, or in Autumn, when their Leaves be- 
gin to decay; but if they are tranſplanted in Spring, there 
ſhould be great Care had, to preſerve a large Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be planted in ſhady moiſt Places, and in a 
ſtrong undunged Soil, where they will continue many 


Cat. Graſs-like Baſtard Hellebore, with ſtiff 


HE 


out of the Ground, they are very ape to risk, wks 
ev 


great Care be taken of them. ' The 
by Accident procured in 
over with a —— of the Plant, which — — 
ſent to Mr. Collinſon ; he took off the Root, and had : 
planted in the Stove at Sir Charles Wager's Garden: it gre. 
and flower'd; from which Root there has been a geen 
Number produced. This Sort produces aSpike of Flowers 
near two Feet long, which, being of a bright purple Co. 
lour, make a fine Appearance in the Stove. . 
The eighteenth Sort grows in great Plenty on the Side; 
of the Road between Porto Bello and Panama, in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, in ſhady Places, and on a ſtony Si 
The Spaniards ſay, it is only to be found in this Place; 2nd 
that it cannot be tranſplanted to any other Part of the Coun. 
try, ſo as to grow. The Flowers of the Plant reſemble 
a Dove; from whence the Spaniards give it the Name of 
the Holy Ghoſt. Some of theſe Roots were ſent to Exp. 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who was on the 
Spot where they grew: ſome of theſe Roots are yet alive 
in England; but have not as yet produced any Flower, 
This and the ninetecnth Sort are both very tender Platts. 
wherefore if they are brought into England, they muſt he 
very gently treated: their Roots ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with a ſandy Soil mixed with Lime-rubbiſh, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being 
careful not to give them much Water until they begin 
to ſhoot ; after which time they ſhould be frequently va 
tered. During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt have 


enteenth 
land, the Root- — 2 


olf Summer. 


and fiſteenth Sorts are Natives of Virginia, Maryland, and 


taken up with Balls of Earth, and planted into Tubs of 


abide the Cold of the Winter very well, and produce 


Years, and produce their Flowers toward the latter Part freſh Air admitted to them; but in Winter they -mut 
have a very warm Situation. They put forth their green 

Leaves in May, which continue till Autumn, when 
decay; ſo that the Roots remain inactive about fx 
Months. WOT : : | 

There are many other Sorts of theſe Plants, which a: 
Natives of America; but the greater Part of them, grov- 
ing on Trees, cannot be cultivated in Gardens; where: 
fore it 18 needleſs to enumerate them in this Place. 


 HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS. Vide Hu. 


The fifth, ſixth, eleventh, twelfth, thirtcenth, fourteenth, 


New-England, from which Places ſome of their Roots 
have been brought into England. The beſt Method to 
obtain theſe Kinds is, to procure ſome of their Roots to be 


the natural Soil in which they grew, as cloſe together as 
poſſible: theſe Tubs ſhould remain in the Country, until 
the Leaves of the Plants begin to decay, when they may 
be put on board the Ships, and ſent over; for as the Roots 
will then be in a State of Inaction, ſo they will be in leſfs 


Danger of ſuffering in their Paſſage, than if they were in HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS. de Helke. 
a vigorous growing State, and will require very little, if borus. | | | : 


any Water. Theſe Plants may be planted out of the | | 
Boxes into ſmall Wilderneſs-quarters, where they will HELLEBORUS [ ExaeCoo®-], Black Hellebore, 
or Chriſtmas-flower. _ e 
| | Characters are; | 

It hath a digitated Leaf: the Flower conſiſts of ſeven 
Leaves, which are 1 orbicularly, and ws = 
of @ Roſe: in the Centre of the Flower riſes the Pointa, 
which is encompaſſed about the Baſe with ſeveral lil 
Herns lying between the Chives and Pctals, which afte- 
ward turn to a Fruit, in which the membraneous Huſt 
are gathered, as it were, into a little Head, ending, fit 
the moſt part, in an Horn, opening lengthwiſe _ fa. 
the moſt part, full of roundiſh or oval Seeds. | 

The Species are; | RE | 


1. HrLLeBokvs niger fetidus. C. B. P. Stinking 


their Flowers in Summer. 
The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and nineteenth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the French Settlements 
in America; theſe three Sorts were ſent by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſtoun from Jamaica, where they grow in the 
Woods, and ſhady Places, in great Plenty. The ſeven- 
tenth Sort was alſo ſent from the Bahama Iſlands to 
Mr. Peter Collinſan, and hath been fince diſtributed to 
many curious Perſons in England. This is a very fine 
Plant, and deſerves a Place in the Stove, becauſe it pro- 
duces a moſt beautiful Spike of purple Flowers every 
Year. This and the ſixteenth and nincteenth Sorts are 


propagated by Off-ſcts, which they ſend forth plentifully. Black Hellebore, Bears-foot, or Setterwort. 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots, and taking off 2. HeLLeBorus niger bortenfis, flore viridi. C. B. P. 
tke Oii-ſets, is in the Beginning of February, juſt before Green-flower'd Black Hellebore, or Bears- foot. 

they begin to ſhoot. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in 3. HELL EBORus niger, flore albo, etiam interdum wall 
Pots filled with rich light Earth, and then plunged into rubente. J. B. True Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. 
the Tan in the Stove, obſerving now-and-then to refreſh 4. HELLE BORVUS niger trifoliatus. Hort. Farn. Tri- 
the arr dee Wok, which muſt not be given to them foliated Black Hellebore. | 
in greatQuantities until they have ſent forth their Leaves; 5. HeLLzBoRUs niger, flore ro i Jgicus. H. R. 
for too much Moiſture will rot theſe Roots while they are Bie Small Belgic D N 
in an unactive State. Theſe Plants ſhould conſtantly 6. HELLE BORUs niger hortenſis alter. C. B. P. The 
be kept in the Bark- bed in the Stove, otherwiſe they will other Garden Black Hellebore. 5 

not flower. During the Summer: ſeaſon they will require 7. HeLLEBoRUs niger, amplioribus foliis. Tourn. Black 
a larger Share of Moiſture, and in hot Weather they Hellebore, with larger Leaves. 

ſnould have Plenty of freſh Air; but in Winter they 85 8. HELLEBORUsS niger autumnalis, flore maximo. H. R. 
be kept warm, otherwiſe the Roots will periſh. With Par. Autumnal Black Hellebore, with a very large 
this Management the Plants will thrive ex e-dinaly, and Flower. 1 


produce their beautiful Flowers in Auguſt and September. . HerLEBoORVUS niger, : Bocce. Mal. 
The Roots of theſe Plants ſhould not be diſturbed in Win- Black Hellebore, wks 2 r | 


ter; lor altho' their Leaves decay in Autumn, and their 10. HELLEBORUs niger Orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, can! 
Roots remain inactive, yet if they are taken vp, and kept præalto, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Black 
7 | | Hellebore, 
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Black 
lebore, 


Hellebore, with a very large Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a 


rpliſh Flower. | 

11. HELLE BO us foliis angulatis multifidis, flore glo- 
boſe. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Globe Ranunculus, or Locker- 

wlans. | | 

wo” HzLLzBoRus flore folio inſidente. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
The Winter Aconite. 3 
The firſt, ſecond, and eleventh Sorts grow wild in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, eſpecially in the Northern Coun- 
ties: the firſt and ſecond are Natives of Woods, and ſhady 


Places; but the eleventh Sort grows in very moiſt Mea- 


dows, and by the Sides of Brooks: this Sort I found in 
great Plenty near the Bridge at Kirby Lonſdale, by the 


River · ſide. 


All the other Sorts have been brought from other Coun- 
tries; which thrive as well with us in the open Air, as 
thoſe that are Natives. The two firſt Sorts, being Wood- 
plants, thrive much better when planted in ſhady moiſt 
Places, than when they are planted in a warmer Situation, 
and too much expoſed to the Sun: and as they produce 
their Flowers in the Middle of Winter, when few other 
Plants appear, they deſerve a Place in ſmall Wilderneſs- 
quarters, Avenues, and ſhady Borders, where they will 
flouriſh exceedingly ; and, if ſuffered to ſhed their Seeds, 
will ſoon furniſh a Garden with Plants enough : and this 
is the eaſieſt and beſt Method to propagate them. 

The other Sorts are propagated either from Seeds, or 
by parting of their Roots: the beſt Seaſon for this Work 
is in OFober, when you may divide the Roots into ſmall 


Heads, and plant them in a Situation where they may have 


the morning Sun only till Ten o' Clock; for if they are too 
much expoſed to the great Heats of the Sun, they will not 
thrive: theſe ſhould alſo have a moiſt light Soil; but the 
Ground ſhould not have Dung in it, which is very ſubject 
to rot the Roors of theſe Plants. 

If you propagate them by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, which is commonly in May, in 


à Border expoſed to the morning Sun, where the Plants 


will come up the Spring following, and ſhould be kept 
dear from Weeds; which, if ſuffered to grow, would 
ſoon deſtroy the young Plants : in this Border they ſhould 
remain until the February following; at which time they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into another Border, to the Diſtance 
of fix Inches ſquare, obſerving to keep them conſtantly 
clear from Weeds; and in one Year after planting out, 
they will flower, and may then be removed to the Places 


where they are to remain for good. 


The third Sort is called the Chriſtmas Roſe, from its 
flowering at that Seaſon: the Flowers of this Sort are much 
larger than thoſe of any of the other Species : they are 
white on the Inſide, and of a Greeniſh-white on the Out- 
fide; and are produced ſingly on ſhort Footſtalks ariſing 
from the Root: but when the Roots are ſtrong, they pro- 


duce a great Number of theſe Flowers; ſo that they make 
a fine Appearance; and this being at a Seaſon when there 
are few other Plants in Flower, it renders them the more 


valuable : if the Seaſon ſhould prove ſevere at the time 
they are in Flower, it will be proper to cover them, other- 
wile the Froſt will pinch the Flowers, and ſoon deſtroy 
their Beauty. | | 
The ninth and tenth Sorts are ſomewhat tenderer than 
the others; ſo ſhould be planted in a warmer Situation ; 
and if one or two. Plants of each Sort are kept in Pots, and 
ſheltered under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter, it will be 
2 good Method to preſerve the Species; becauſe in very 
Winters, thoſe which are planted in the full Ground 
may be deſtroyed. | | 
Tae eleventh Sort muſt be planted in a very moiſt 
oil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in Gardens; therefore 
may be placed in any wet Spot where few other Things 
will grow; in which Situation theſe Plants will thrive 
exccedingly, and produce plenty of Flowers. 
The twelfth Sort has been treated of, under the Ar- 
ucle Aconitum Hyemale ; ſo I ſhall not repeat it here. 
There are great Doubts, whether any of theſe Species 
be the true Hellebore of the Antients ; tho* Monſ. Tour- 
t, and ſome other Travellers, affirm that the third 
Pocies is it: but yet the Germans uſe the Adonis hellebori 
radice, bupththalmi fore, for the Hellebore; and many 


Dr. Tournefort, from the Flower being ſha 
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other People believe it to be a Plant different from both 


theſe; but it is hoped, that we ſhall ſhortly know, who 


are in the right. 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS. vide Veratrum. 


HELMET-FLOWER, or MONK's-HOOD. Vide 
Aconitum. . | 


HEMEROCALLIS, The Lily-aſphodel, or Day-Lily. 
The Chara#ers are; ETE * 


The Flower bas no Empalement, and conſiſts of one Leaf, 


which is cut into fix Parts almoſt to the Bottom; having @ 


ſhort Tube; but expands, and is reflexed at the Brim: in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attended 


y fix declining Stamina: the Pointal afterward changes to 
an oval three-corner'd Fruit; baving three Cells, which 


are full of roundiſh Seeds: to theſe Notes may be added, 


The Root being compoſed of ſeveral thick fleſhy Tubers, like 


the Aſphodel. 

This Genus of Plants was titled Lilio- Aſphodelus 
ped like the 
Lily, and the Root like that of the Aſphodel: but this, 
being a compound Name, is rejected by Dr. Linneus, who 
has applied this of Hemerocallis to it, and has joined 
Tournefort's Genus of Liliaſtrum to this; tho' the Flowers 
of that have ſix Leaves. N | 

The Species are; Ds IEP 
1. HxMEROCALLI1S radice tuberoſa, corollis monopetalis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. The yellow Day-Lily. 

2. HEeMEROCALLI1S radice tuberoſa, corollis monopetalis 
reflexis. The ſcarlet Day-Lily. 

3. HEeMEROCALLIS radice tuberoſa, corollis bexapetalis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. St. Bruno's Lily, or great Savoy Spi- 
derwort. | | 

There are two Varieties of the firſt Sort, one with a 
large, and the other with a ſmaller Flower; as there are 
alſo of the ſecond and third Sorts : but theſe are not di- 
ſtin& Species; ſo I ſhall not enumerate them here. Dr. Lin- 
næus has ſuppoſed the two firſt Sorts to be one Species; 
and that they differ only in the Size and Colour of their 
Flowers; but, from thirty Years Obſervation, I could not 
find, that they, by any Culture, nor from Seeds, would vary 
from their original Species : the Roots of the firſt Sort do 
not multiply near ſo faſt as thoſe of the ſecond ; the Flowers 
are much ſmaller, and have a very agreeable Scent, ſome- 
what like the Flowers of the Tuberoſe; for which it is 
eſteemed by many Perſons ; and from thence ſome have 
given it the Name of yellow Tuberoſe : as this Sort doth 
not grow ſo tall, nor ſpread by the Root ſo much as the 
ſecond Sort, ſo it may be admitted to have a Place in the 
Flower-garden, where it will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation ; therefore this may be planted in ſuch Places, 
where few better Plants will grow. ts 

It is chiefly prop by parting of the Root : the 
beſt time for doing of this is in OZober, when the Leaves 
are decayed : this ſhould not be done oftener than every 
other Lear; becauſe when they are too often removed, or 
the Roots parted too ſmall, they will not produce many 
Flowers; nor will the Flowers be near ſo large. 

The ſecond Sort multiplies fo faſt, as to ſpread over 
the Beds where they are planted very ſoon ; therefore is 
ſeldom allowed to have a Place in good Gardens; but in 
large Wilderneſs-quarters, and other ſhady Places, they 
may be planted to hide the Ground ; for this will grow 
well under Trees; and in ſuci Places this Plant will add 
to the Variety. 

The Flowers of both theſe Sorts are of very ſhort Du- 
ration: they open early in the Morning, and by Noon they 
begin to decay ; and before the Evening they are quite 
withered, and do not open again; from whence they had 
the Name of Day-Lily : it the Flowers of the ſecond 
Sort are handled, there will be a fine Copper-colour come 
off, which will colour the Hands and Face: and ſome un- 
lucky People adviſe Perſons, who are ignorant of this, to 
ſmell to the Flower; in the doing of which, their whole 
Face will be dyed of a Copper-colour. : 

The Savoy Spiderwort, or, as the French call it, St. 
Brune's Lily, is a Plant of humbler Growth than uber 
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of the former: this Sort flowers earlier in the Year : the 
Leaves of this Sort are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Spider- 
wort; are firm, and grow upright: the Flower- 
ſtalks grow about a Foot high, and have ſeveral white 
Flowers at the Top, ſhaped like thoſe of the Lily, which 
hang on one Side, and have an agreeable Scent : theſe are 
but of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing in Beauty above 
two or three Days; but when the Plants are ſtrong, they 
will produce eight or ten Flowers upon each Stalk; fo 
they make a good Appearance while they laſt. 

This Sort is uſually propagated by parting the Roots : 
Autumn is the beſt Seaſon for doing this Work, as it alſo 
is for tranſplanting of the Roots; for when they are re- 
moved in the Spring, they ſeldom flower the ſame Year ; 
or, if they do, it is but weakly: theſe Plants ſhould not 
be tranſplanted oftener than every third Year, when the 
Roots may be to make an Increaſe of the Plants; 
but they ſhould not be divided too ſmall; for if they are, 


it will be two Years before they flower: this Sort delights 1 


in a light loamy Soil, and in an open Expoſure ; ſo muſt 
not be planted axe the Drip of Ten: but if they are 
n e may be protected 


from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, they will continue 
in Beauty longer than when they are more expoſed. 


HEMIONIT IS CHs ru, of Hor, a Mule, J 


g. d. Mule ort, becauſe this Plant was believ'd to be as 
barren as a Mule], Moonſern. : | 
This is a Plant which is ſeldom in Gardens; 
therefore I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any Account 
of it more than this, That whoever hath a mind to cul- 
tivate it, may ſee full Directions for that Purpoſe under 
the Article Lingua Cervina, to which this Plant is nearly 
allied, and delights in the ſame Situation and Culture. 


HEPATICA [ Hræriris, of *Hrap, the Liver, ſo. 


call'd, becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are divided into 
Lobes, like the Liver(but it does not at all take its Name 


from its Uſe ; for it is of no Virtue againſt the Diſeaſes - 


of the Liver, as many have erroneouſly imagined) ; and 


_ Trifolia, from its Similitude thereto], Noble Liverwort. 


The Characters are | 
The Root is fibroſe and perennual: the Leaf conſiſts of 
three Lobes growing on a Pedicle, which ariſes from the 
Root : the Pedicle of the Flower is naked and ſingle, arifing 
from the Root : the Cup of the Flower is, for the moſt part, 
compoſed of oneLeaf, which is ſometimes cut into three or four 
deep Diviſions : the Flower confiſts of many Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Roſe > the Fruit is globular, conſiſting 
of one fingle Cell, which is curvated, as in the Leſſer Ce- 
m_ | 
The Species are; TO 
1. HeeaTica trifolia, ceruleo flore. Cluſ. The ſingle 
blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 
2. HeyarTica trifolia, fore ceruleo pleno. Cluſ. The 
double blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. | 
3. HeyaTica trifolia, flore albo ſimplici. Boerb. Ind. 
The ſingle white Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 
4. HeyarTica ?rifolia, rubro flore. Cluſ. Single red 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 


5. HeyaTica trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boer. Ind. 


Double red, or peach-colour*d Hepatica. 
Theſe Plants are ſome of the greateſt Beauties of the 
Spring: their Flowers are produced in February and March 
in great Plenty, before the green Leaves appear, and make 
a very beautiful Figure in the Borders of the Pleaſure- 
garden; eſpecially the double Sorts, waich commonly 
continue a Fortnight longer in Flower than the ſingle 
Kinds, and the Flowers are much fairer. I have ſeen the 
double white Kind often mention'd in Books, but could 
never ſee it growing; tho? I don't know but ſuch a Flower 
might be obtain*d from Seeds of the ſingle white, or blue 
Kinds. I have ſometimes known the double blue Sort 
pms ſome Flowers in Autumn which were inclining to 
hite ; and thereby ſome People have been deceiv'd, 
who have procur'd the Roots at that Seaſon, and planted 
them in their Gardens; -but the Spring following their 
Flowers were blue, as before: and this is a common 
thing when the Autumn is ſo mild as to cauſe them to 


for it is remarkable in this Plant, that where they 


Soil, and in an Eaſtern Poſition, where 


flower. But whether the double white Sort, mention'g 
in the Books, was only this accidental Alteration in the 
Colour of the Flower, I can't fay ; tho? it ſeems very 
probable it was, fince I never could hear of 
who ever ſaw the double white Sort flower in the 8 
The e Sorts Seeds every Year, w 
they are eaſily pro z and alſo new Flowers 
that way obtain d. The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of the 
Seeds is in the Beginning of Auguft, either in Pots or 
Boxes of light Earth, which ſhould be placed fo as to 
have. only the morning Sun until October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the full Sun, to remain during 
the Winter- ſeaſon: but in March, when the young Plants 
will begin to appear, they muſt be remov 
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d and parted, they are very ſubject to die; 


given. They delight in a ſtrong 


Joany 
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any Aſpect, and are never injured by Cold. 
HEPATORIUM. Pide Eupatorium. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. Vid: Pentaphyllum. 
HERACLEUM. Yide Sphondylium, and Pan. 
HERBA GERARDI. Yide Angelica ſylveſtris minor. 
' HERBALIST, HERBARIST, a Perſon who is ſkill 


in diſtinguiſhing the Kinds, Natures, or Virtues, of Herbs 
or Plants. | | 


HERBA PARIS. ide Paris. 


To HERBARIZE, To go abroad in the Fields i 
queſt of different or new Herbs or Plants 


; HERBIFEROUS, Ggrifies beaing or bringing fun 


HERBIVOROUS, 5. e. devouring or feeding a 
Herbs or Graſs. 


HERBOSE, graffy, or full of Graſs or Herbs. 


. HERBOSITY, Graſſineſs, or abundance of Graſs ot 
erbs. 


HERBULENT, graſly, full of Graſs or Herbs. | 
HERMANNIA. Tournefort gives the Name He- 


mannia to this Plant, in Honour of the immortal Memo) 
of the celebrated Hermannys. It is call'd Ketmia Afi _ 
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zn the Amſterdam Garden but Ketmis has a Calyx like 
that of the Mallow, and this a bladdery ſquamoſe Calyx, 


kic-ir is caily diſtinguiſn C. 


— 


CI NOR eee 
frve-Leaves, the lawermoſt of which are narrow, 
e's ver ones are broad, and twiſted, having a pen- 
tangular 


ary in the Centre, which is ſurr by foe 
Stamina, and is afterwards turn d to a five-corner'd long 


a 

I be Species are 3 : | 
4. HaunManx1a fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato latiori. 

Beerb. Ind. Shrubby He! with a bi 


2. U uur fruteſcens folio groſſularie parvo 
Ine "Ber. Jud. abby Hermatns, with a ſmall 
de ere te 
5 Metallic, 2nd a woolly Salk. 
4. Han freteſcens, folio oblongo. ſerrate. Tourn. 
| Hermannia, with an oblong ſerrated Leaf. 


6. 
rubro. Boerb. Ind. alt. manniz 
row multifid Leaf, and a red Stalk. . . 4 

5. HAMA frateſcens, folio lavendule latiori & 
obtuſo, ore parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Her- 
manni, With a broad blunt Lavender-leaf, and à ſmall 

All theſe Sorts of Hermannia are Natives of the Cape 

Good Hope, from whence they have been brought into 
the European Gardens. FR 
The fourth Sort is the moſt common in Exrope, and 
was the firſt known in the Gardens ; this will grow to the 


Height of eight or ten Feet: the generally i 


grow erect, and the Stem becomes woody : but the Flowers 
of this Sort, being of a whitiſn· green Colour, make but 


little A | 7# 00g 
The Et and ſceond Sorts do not grow ſo high as the 


other, and ſhoot their Branches more hori y. Theſe 
produce their Flowers -in ſmall Spikes, from the End of 
their Branches, which are of a yellow Colour; and in the 


Month of April, when they flower, make a fine Appear- ' 


ance in the Green-houſe. 


e 1 
ſeldom 


humbler Growth than either of the other. Theſe 

grow above three Feet high, and put out many Branches 
on every Side, ſo as to form buſhy Heads. Flowers 
of theſe Sorts are produced in very ſmall Cluſters, ſeldom 
more than three er; but theſe continue 
much longer in Flower any of the other Sorts ; fo 
make an agreeable Variety among other hardy Green-houſe 


Plants. | | | 
by planting Cuttings of 


Theſe Plants are all 
them during any of 
light freſh Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they are well rooted, which will be in about ſix Weeks 
aſter planting; then you ſhould take them up, preſerving 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant them into Pots 
hll'd with light freſh Earth, placing them in a ſhady Si- 
tuation until they have taken freſh Root; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open Air, with Myrtles, Geraniums, 
&c. until the Middle or latter End of OAober, when they 


mult be removed into the Green-houſe z obſerving to place | 


in the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, and where they 
may have as much free Air as poſſible ; for if they are 
too much drawn in the Houſe, they will appear very faint 
and ſickly, and ſeldom produce many Flowers; whereas, 
when they are only preſcrv*d from the Froſt, and have a 
Sreat Share of free Air, they will appear ſtrong and 


healthy and | I F 2 
» and produce large tities of Flowers in April 
and May; during which Seaſon they make a very hand- 


ſome Shew in the Green-houſe: they muſt alſo be fre- 
_ quently watered, and will require to be new potted at 


twice every Year, i. e. in May and September; other- 


ummer- months, in a Bed of 


wiſe their Roots will be ſo matted, as to prevent their 


Theſe Plants rarely produce good Seeds with us, except 


the fourth Sort, which ripens its Seeds every Year in 


England : but when they are obtain'd from abroad, they 
muſt be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, 
and plunged into another very moderate Hot-bed, in 
order to promote their Rooting ; after which they muſt 
be harden'd by degrees, to endure the open Air in Sum- 
mer, and may then be treated as the old Plants. 


HERMODACTYLUS, The Hermodactyl, com- 


broader oblong monly call'd Snakes-head Iris. 


It bath e Fer, config of on Le 

50 a kily-ſbap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and 

ap d exatily like an Iris; but bas a Lo = di- 

vided into two or three Dugs, like oblong Bulbs. = 

Mie have but one Species of this > VIZ. | 

 HznmopacTtyrLvus folio 3388 C. B. P. Snakes- 
This i alſo call'd, Iris tuberoſa Belga- 


by 


tl: 


the proper Seaſon Den 
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| cauſe them to rot when they are 
ted | a loamy Soil, not too ſtrong, 
muſt an Eaſt Aſpect, where they will 

well. oots ſhould not be removed 
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y their Roots. 

he pled DarRony is fix 
four Inches d 

produce their Flowers in Mes. 


nation ſo to do, muſt treat them in the manner directed 


„ 1 
The Roots is Plant are very apt to run deep into 
and tin they ſeldom uce Flowers ; 


proper per to lay a Thickneſs of Rubbiſh under the 
ban. Ti Ka de be pale in ig 
. d aways Dc in light 


in 
of this Precaution ; becauſe they do not 
ſhoot downward ſo freely in that. 


This Plant has by ſome Botanic Writers been ſuppos d 


the true Hermodactyl; but what has been long "4 
Europe for that is the Root of a Colchicum. 


HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-Box, vulgo. 
The Charatters are; : 
It bath a ſhort multifid bell-fhaped Flower, or 


a roſaceous Flower, conf ing of ſeveral Petals, which are 


placed in a circular Order; theſe are ſome of them barren, 
and others are fertile : the Cup of the Flower afterward 
becomes an almoſt ſpherical Fruit, which is ſeelled and per- 
forated, containing a ſtriated — . 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

Hrrnanpia amplo bedere folio umbilicato. Plum. 
Hernandia with a large umbilicated Ivy-leaf, commonly 
lo the Weſt- Indies, Jack-in-a-Box. 

Thi 


Plant is very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 


St. Chri , and many other Places in the Veſt- Indies; 
where 11 by the Name of Jack-in-a-Box. The 
Fruit of this Plant, when ripe, is perforated ; and the 
Nut in the Inſide becomes hard: ſo that when the Wind 
blows through the Fruit, it makes a whiſtling Noiſe, 
which may be heard at a Diſtance z from whence, I ſup- 
poſe, the Inhabitants gave this Name to the Plant. it 
grows in the Gullies, where there are Rills of Water. 
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In Europe this Plant is preſerved in curious Gardens, 
- with other tender Exotic Plants. It is propagat ed by ſow- 
ing the Seeds on an Hot - bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants have ariſen two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh 
rich Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 


after which time they muſt have Air admitted to them (by 


raiſing the Glaſſes) in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Air, or the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed 
and they mult be frequently watered, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. As the Plants advance, they ſhould be re- 
moved into larger Pots, which ſhould be filled with rich 


' Earth; but in doing this, you ſhould be very careful not 


to break the Roots, as alſo to preſerve a good Ball of 
Earth to them; they muſt alſo be well watered, and if 
their Leaves ſhould hang after being removed, the Plants 
muſt be ſcreened from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root. The beſt time to ſhift theſe Plants is in Faly, that 
they may be well rooted before the Cold approaches; and 
the Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark-ſtove : in 


Winter they ſhould have a moderate Share of Heat, and 


in the Summer they muſt have plenty of Air in hot Wea- 
ther. With this Management the Plants will grow to the 
Height of ſixteen Feet, or more; and the Leaves, being 
very large, will make a beautiful Appearance in the Stove. 


It hath not as yet flowered in England, though we may 


expect ſome of the large Plants to flower in a ſhort time. 


HERNIARIA {of Hernia, Lat. a Rupture], Rup- 


turewort. 
The Charafers are; | | 

The Calyx is quadrifid, or, for the moſt part, quinquefid, 
and expanded in form of a Star, having five Stamina in the 
Centre: the Fruit (which grows on the Bottom of the Flower) 
becomes a membranaceous furrow'd round Capſule, which 
is divided into eight Cells, each of which contains one ſmall 
pointed Seed. e 

The Species are; 

1. HERNIARIA glabra. 

2. HERNIARIA Hirſuta. F. B. Rough or hairy Rup- 
ture wort. 

3. HERNIARIA a ines folio. Tourn. Rupturewort 
with a Chick weed- leaf. 2 
4. HERNIARIA fruticoſa, viticulis lignofis. C. B. 
Shrubby Rupturewort, with woody Branches. 
Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety: the three firſt are, for the 
moſt part, annual Plants, ſeldom continuing longer than 
one Year; and muſt be permitted to ſhed their Seeds, 
whereby they are better preſerv'd than if ſown with Art. 

The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant, which may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings: but as they are Plants of no Beauty, 
they are not worth cultivating. 5 
The firſt Sort is what ſhould be uſed in the Shops, but 
is rarely ſeen in London; the Herb-women commonly 
bringing the Parſley Breakſtone to the Markets, which is 
ſold inſtead of this Plant. | 


HESPERIS [ſome derive the Name of this Plant 
from Heſperia, Italy, from whence the People were an- 
tiently call d Heſperides; but it is pretty plain, that the 
Name was taken from Ee reg. becauſe moſt commonly 
they ſmell moſt in an Evening : either of theſe may be 
admitted. It is call'd Viola Matronalis, becauſe it reſem- 
bles the Violet, and was at firſt cultivated by Women], 
Dame's-violct, Rocket, or Queen's Giliiflower. 

The Characters are; 7% 

The Flower conſiſts, for the moſt part, of four Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Croſs : out of the Flower-cup 
ariſes the Pointal, which becomes a long taper cylindrical 
Ped, which is divided into two Cells by an intermediate 
Partition, to which the imbricated Valves adhere on both 
Sides, and are furniſhed with oblong, cylindrical, or glo- 
bular Seeds. 

Tue Species are; 

1. HesPER1s Bortenſis, flore purpurco. C. B. P. Garden 
Dame's-vio.ct, with a purple Flower, or ſingle purpl: 
Rocket. 7 


a ſquare Pod. 


may be propagated by ö 
eſpecially thoſe with double Flowers, which never p- 


J. B. Smooth Rupture- 


ſon. 


2. HsrERIs bortenſis, flore candido. C. B. P. Gar- 
den Dame's- violet, with a white Flower, or ſingle white 
wild Dame's-violet. . | "2 

Tefſen. Garden 


Rocket. | ; 
3. Heseeris fylveſtris inodora. C. B. P. Unſavoury 
4. Hesyerrs Bortenſis, flore variegato. 

Dame's- violet, with a variegated Flower. 
5. Hesezris bortenfts, fore purpureo pleno. H. R. Pe. 


Garden Dame's- violet, with a' double purple Plo 
commonly calPd Double Rocket. 8 * 
6. HxspERIs hortenfts, flore albo pleno. H. R. p. 


Garden Dame's- violet, with a double white Flower, 0 
double white Rocket. | © IF 
7. HesPeRIS bortenffs, ore vario pleno. H. R. pe 
Garden Dame's- violet, with a variable Flower... 
8. Hss pris maritima ſupina exigua. Turn. Lo 
maritime Dameꝰs- violet. N 1 G 
9. HESsPpERIs montana pallida odorutiſima. C. B. p. 
Pale mountain Dame's-violet, with a very ſweet Smell. 
10. HSP ERIS maritime anguſtifolia incana. If. R. E 
Dwarf annual Stock, ſometimes call'd Virginia Stock. 


Yellow Dame's-violet, with very narrow Pods. e 
13. HSP ERIS allium redolens: Mor. Hit. Dame“ 
violet ſmelling like Garlick, commonly call*'dSawce-aloge, 
o Jack bye Hedge, gi ge, e, g 
14. Here z1s leucori folio ſerrato, filiqua quadrangul, 
Inft. R. H. Dame's-violet with a Wallflower-teaf, a 
15. Heseenrs maritima latifolia, filiqua tricuſpii 
Inſt. R. H. Broad- leav d maritime Dame s- violet, with 
a three pointed Pod. F 
The ſeven firſt-mention'd Sorts are abiding Plants, ad 
ing their Roots in Aupif, 


duce Seeds; but the ſingle Kinds are better propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March, which will produce ſtronger 
Head, 


Plants than thoſe obtained from Off- ſets. The 


which are divided, ſhould be well furniſhed with Root, 


otherwiſe they are very ſubject to miſcarry : nor ſhould the 


old Roots be ſe 


into very ſmall Heads, which 
would occaſion 


eir flowering weak the ſucceeding Se 
The Soil in which theſe Plants ſhould be plant 

ought to be freſh, and inclining to a ſandy Loam ; but 
ſhould not be mixed with Dung, which often cauſes the 
Roots to rot: but if you bury ſome rotten Wood-pik 
Earth, or very rotten Tanners Bark, juſt d 


enough 
for their Fibres to reach it, the Plants will thrive Exceed- 


ingly, and produce great Quantities of very large fair 


Flowers, as I have ſeveral times experienc'd : but if this 


ſhould be ſo ſhallow as to touch the main Roots, *tis ten 
to one if they don't rot away; which is very often the 
Caſe with theſe Flowers, when they are planted in a rich 
dung'd Soil. The double white Rocket is by far the moſt 
beautiful Plant of all the Kinds, the Flowers of which are 
as large and double as the faireſt double Stockgilliflower: 
it was formerly planted in great Plenty in the Gardens 
near London, to ſupply the Markets with Flowers for B 
ſons; for which Purpoſe there is not any Plant better 
adapted, and will continue in Beauty for a long time: but 
of late Years theſe Plants have not ſucceeded ſo well 2 
formerly, which may be owing to the dunging of the 
Soil; for it is obſervable, that in freſh Ground, which 
has not been till'd, theſe Plants ſucceed beſt. The ſingle 
Kinds have very little Beauty in them, when compar'd 
with the double, and are therefore ſeldom . cultivated in 
Gardens : but as they are much hardier than the double, 
and will thrive in a ſhady Border, they may be admitted 
for Variety. Theſe all produce their Flowers in May, and 
the ſingle Kinds will perfect their Seeds in Auguſt ; which, 
if ſuffer*d to ſhed upon the Ground, will come up ver) 
well, and fave the Trouble of ſowing them. 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts 
are low annual Plants of little Beauty; ſo are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved but in Botanic Gardens. Theſe may be ſown either 


in the Spring or Autumn, upon a Border of * 
* 


7 


4 
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where they are to remain; for they do not bear tranſ- 
lanting well. The autumnal Plants will grow much 
Rronger than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring; and 
if the Seeds of theſe are ſuffer'd to ſcatter when they are 
ripe, the Plants will come up, and require no other Cul- 
ture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. ; 
The twelfth Sort is an abiding Plant; but, having no 
Beauty, is ſeldom allowed a Place in Gardens. 


© The thirteenth Sort grows wild by the Sides of Ditches, 


and in ſhady Woods, in moſt Parts of England ; and be- 
ing of late much us'd in Medicine, I have inſerted it here. 
It is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Sceds 


ee eleventh Sort is a very low Plant, which may be 
ſown for Edgings, or in Patches on the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-garden, as the Dwart Lychnis, Venus-looking- 
glaſs, and other low annual Plants, are uſually cultivated, 
to embelliſh the Borders in _Aytumn, after moſt other 
Flowers are paſt : for which Purpoſe this Sort is juſtly 
eſteemed. The Seed may be ſown in April or May, to 
flower late. But the Method to have this Plant in the 
greateſt Perfection is, to ſow the Seeds in ſmall Patches 
in the Borders under warm Walls in Augaft, which will 


come up ſoon after, and the Plants will get Strength 


enough to endure the Cold; and in the Spring following 
theſe will produce much larger Flowers than thoſe which 


come up in the Spring. 5 N 
Tube ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, ſeldom continuing 
longer than two Tears: this muſt be. p by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in the manner directed for the firlt Sorts, 
and the ſecond Year the Plants will flower; which if you 
intend to preſerve, you muſt cut off moſt of the Flower- 
ſtems, before the Flowers decay; which will occaſion the 
Roots to put out new Heads, if they are ſound, whereby 
| they may be often continued two or three Tears. 

The Flowers of this Sort are very ſmall, and of a white 
Colour; ſo make no great Appearanc 1 
a very agreeable Scent in the Night, fo that many Perſons 
cultivate. it in their Gardens; and ſome plant them in 
Pots, to place in their Rooms in the Evening, for the 


HIBISCUS,  Viſcous-ſeeded Mallow. 

This Title was formerly applied to the Marſh-mallow ; 
but the Title of Althea having been more generally 
plied to that Genus, by the modern Botaniſts, this of Hh 

us has been diſus d, till Dr. Linnæus applied it to this 
Genus: but to this he has added Tournefort's Genus of 
Ketmia ; which, if the Fruftification be admitted as 
Character, will by no means agree with this. 

The Charafers are; Cry | 

be Flower is of the malvaceous Kind : the Petals are 
| twiſted at the Bottom, and cloſely embrace the Column, 
which is in the Centre : there is a double ent 10 
tbe Flower, the outer being compos'd of ſeveral narrow 
Leaves ; but the inner is of one Leaf, cut at the upper 
Part into five Segments: the Pointal afterward changes to 
a roundiſh Fruit, having five Cells, each containing a 
fingle Seed, and the whole Fruit incloſed with a ſoft pulpy 
J 
We know but one Species of this Genus; viz. | 
Hiniscus foliis cordatis crenatis, angulis lateralibus 
ſolitariis parvis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Malvariſcus, or viſcous- 
ſeeded Mallow. * . 
This grows to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet 
in England ; but in Jamaica, and other Parts of the Veſt- 
Indies where it is a Native, it grows to be a large Shrub 
upward of twenty Feet high : toward the Extremity of 
the ſetting on of the Branches, the Flowers come out 
lingly, from the Footſtalk of the Leaves: theſe are of a 
fine ſcarlet Colour ; but the Petals of the Flowers being 
twiſted, they never expand, but are ſhut up, and cloſely 
embrace the Column of Stamina, which is ſtretched out 
beyond the Petal of the Flower: after the Flower is paſt, 


the Pointal changes to a roundiſh pulpy Berry of a red 


Colour, incloſing the Seed-veſlel. 
by planting Cut- 


This P lant may be eaſily 
during any of the Summer-months, in Pots fill'd 


tings, 
wich light richEarth, and plunged into a moderateHot-bed, 


each planted into a ſe 


and thereby 
them unſightly : but this rarely happens to thoſe Plants 


where they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, in the Heat of 
the Day, until they have taken Root; which, if they arc 
duly watered, will be in fix Weeks after planting; and in 
about a Month alter, the Cuttings will have made 
ſufficient Root to be tranſplanted ; when they ſhould be 
parate Pot fill'd with light Earth, 
and placed in the Shade until they have taken freſh Root. 

The Plants of this Sort muſt be placed in a Stove in the 
Winter, where they may enjoy a temperate Warmth, in 
which they will thrive, and produce Flowers, molt Part of 
the Winter, and the Spring; and ſometimes the Fruit 
will ripen well in England: in the Summer theſe ſhould be 
placed abroad in a warm Situation; and altho* they will not 
grow much while they are abroad, yet they will be in 
better Condition for flowering in the Winter, than when 
they remain in the Stove all the Summer; becauſe they 


are apt to draw, and produce weak Shoots; and the 


Leaves are ſubject to exude a ſweet clammy Dew, which 


their whole Surfaces are covered with; and this draws 


Numbers of Inſects, which infeſt both Leaves and Shoots, 
ſtints the Growth of the Plants, and renders 


which are placed in the open Air. | 
Tf this Plant is pr ted by Seeds, they ſhould be 
fown upon a good Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged again into the 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their taking freſh Root ; and then 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner, as thoſe which 
are raiſed from the Cuttings. As this Plant flowers in the 
Winter and Spring, ſo at that Seaſon it makes a gocd 
Appearance in the Stove among other tender Plants, 


_ HIERACIUM (of 1:-pa&, Gr. an Hawk; fo call'd, 
becauſe Hawks, as well as Eagles, have a ſtrong and 
quick Sight; and it is reported, that if, by reaſon of the 
Heat of the Air, a Film grows over the Eyes of this Bird, 
then the Parent lets fall a Drop of the Juice of it in its 


Eye; and that, in like manner, it is good to clear the 
human Sight], Hawkweed. | | 
The Characters are; | be: 

The Stalks are branched and lender: the Leaves are pro- 

duced alternately : the Cup of the Flower is fbort, firm, 


and expanded: the Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which 
are Placed in an orbicular Order, and open in form of a 
Marigold : the Seeds are flender and angular, or furrowed : 
to which may be added, The whole Plant bath a milky 


"A war er 
The Species are; 

1. HIxERAcium murorum, folio pilaſſſimo. C. B. P. 
Golden Hawkweed, with hairy Leaves. 

2. HIER acivm Pyrenaicum, folio cerint bes, latifolium. 
Schol. Bot. Pyrenean Hawkweed, with a broad Honey- 
wort- leaf. ng 

3. Hizzaciva folio dentis leonis, flore ſuave-rubente. 
C. B. P. Red-flower'd Hawkweed, with Dandelion- 
leaves. | | 

4. Hizzacivm lanatum, ſonchi vel erigerontis facie. 
H. IL. Downy Hawkweed, with the Face of Sowthiſtle, 
or Groundſel. ä 3 

5. Hizr acium medio. nigrum Bæticum majus. Par. Bat. 
Greater Spaniſþ Hawkweed, with yellow Flowers, having 
black Bottoms. I 

6. Hizzacium medio-nigrum Bæticum majus, fore ſul- 
pbureo. Greater Spaniſh Hawkweed, with brimſtone- 
colour'd Flowers, having black Bottoms. 

7. HitraciuM barbatum medio-ni minus. H. C. 
Leſſer Hawkweed, with yellow Flowers, having black 
Bottoms. 

8. Hitzzacium latifolium piloſum coccineum umbella- 
tum Indicum. H. L. Broad-leav'd Indian Hawkweed, 
with ſcarlet Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

9. Hizzacium longius radicatum. Ger. Emac. Long- 
rooted Hawkweed. f 

10. HixR ACN minus, præmor ſa radice. Park. Hawk- 
weed with bitten Roots, or yellow Devils- bit. - 

11. Hizracivm primum latifolium. Cluſ. Broad-leav'd 
Hungarian Hawkweed. 
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12. HiERAcruN fruticoſum latifolium birſutum. C. B. 
Buſhy Hawk weed, with broad rough Leaves. 
13. Hizzacium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum. Park. 
Theat. Smoother broad-keav*d buſhy Hawkweed. 
14. Hizzacivm fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus. C. B. 
Narrow-leav'd buſhy Hawkweed. SER 
15. HitRaciuM — 1 * diftum, anguſtifolium. 
Raii Syn. Narrow-leav*d Hawkweed, commonly call'd 
Golden Lungwort. 
16. HIER Alu macrocdulon bi folio rotundiore. 
- a Round-leav*d rough Hawkweed, with a tall 
Stal 
17. HiERAciuM AE - birſutum, folio longiore. 
D. Lawſon. Slender-ſtalk*d rough Hawkweed, with a 
longer Leaf. | | 
18. Hizracrom murorum laciniatum minus piloſum. 
C. B. Golden Lungwort, with more jagged Leaves. 
19. HIER AC murorum folio longiore diſſecto, macu- 
lis Irvidis aſperſo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Long cut- 
leav'd Golden Lungwort, with ſpotted Leaves. 
20. Hitzracivm caſtorei odore, Monſpelienſium. Raii 
Syn. Hawkweed of Montpelier, ſmelling like Caſtor. | 
21. Hitracrium luteum glabrum, foe minus bir ſutum. 
F. B. Smoother yellow Hawkweed. 


22. HizrRAcwM montanum, cichorei felio, naſtras. 
Raii Syn. Succory-leav'd mountain Hawkweed. _ 
23. Hizzacivm maximum, chondrille folio, aſperum. 
C. B. The greateſt rough ſuccory-leav*d Hawkweed. . 
24. Hizracivm echioides, capitulis cardui benedicti. 
C. B. Hawkweed like Vipers Bugloſs, with Heads like 
the Bleſſed Thiſtle, commonly called Ox- tongue. 
2235. Hizracivm pulmonaria dictum latifolium bumi- 
ius, ramulis expanſis. Af. Phil. N. 417. Dwarf branch- 
ing Hawkweed, with broad Leaves. mY 5 
26. Hitzzacivm Sabaudum altiſimum, foliis latis bre- 


vibus crebrius naſcentibus. Mor. Hiſt. Talleſt Savoy ti 


Hawkweed, with ſhort broad Leaves. 

27. HiERAcrum fruticoſum, anguſtiſſimo incano folio. 
H. L. Buſhy Hawkweed, with very narrow hoary Leaves. 

28. Hitxacium Pyrenatcum rotundifolium amplexi- 
caule. Inſt. R. H. Round-leav'd Pyrenean Hawkweed, 
whoſe Leaves embrace the Stalks. I | 
209. Hitracivm murorum, foliis maculis & lituris atro- 
rubentibus, pulchre variegatis. Vaill, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Hawkweed whoſe Leaves are beautifully marked with dark- 
red Spots. 1 | 
— ERACIUM fruticoſum latifolium, foliis dentatis, 
brum. C. B. Broad-leav'd buſhy Hawkweed, with 


la 
Fnootmh indented Leaves. | 
31. HIER ACI’ magnum Dalechampii, folio minus la- 
ciniato. Greater Hawkweed of Dalechamp, with leſs 
cut Leaves. | 
32. Hitkacrum magnum Dalechampii, folio majus la- 
ciniato. Greater Hawkweed of Dalechamp, with more 
cut Leaves. 355 . 
The firſt, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, 
ninetcenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty- 


third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth Sorts grow wild in 


England; but particularly in the Northern Counties; 


ſo are rarely introduced into Gardens: but whoever 


hath a mind to cultivate them, need only to ſow their Seeds, 
or tranſplant their Roots into the Garden, where they will 
thrive faſt enough, in any Soil or Situation: they are moſt 
of them abiding Plants. 

The ſecond, twenty - ſixth, twenty · ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth Sorts are alſo abiding 
Plants, which grow upon the Alps and Apennines ; and 
are preſerved in the Gardens of ſuch Perſons as are cu- 
rious in having a Variety of Plants; but as there is little 
Beauty in their Flowers,” they are not much cultivated 
in England. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which produces 
Tufts of ſcarlet Flowers, which continue a long time in 
Beauty ; and being a very hardy Plant, is frequently ad- 
mitted into Gardens : this is ſometimes called Grim the 
Collicr, and Golden Mouſe-ear. | - 

The thirty-firſt and thirty-ſecond Sorts grow wild in the 
South of France, and in [ly ;, yet are hardy enough to 


the firſt Year 


duce a greater 
they are fo 


H 1 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in che 
open Air. The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be 8 8 
the Spring, on a Bed of freſh undung' d Earth, where they 
are deſign d to remain, becauſe they ſeldom ſucceed when 
ſhould be cleared from Weeds ; and where are too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about eight 
or ten Inches aſunder. Some of theſe Plants will flower 
they are ſown; but theſe will not produce 
Seeds; but thoſe which live over the Winter will 
ower early the following Summer; and, if 
proves favourable, will good Seeds in 
Theſe Plants ſeldom continue longer than two Years, ſo 
that Seeds ſhould be annually ſown, in order to preſerve 
their Kinds; for as they continue in Flower the greateſt 
Part of the Summer, they merit a Place in every good 


Tbe other Sorts here mentioned are annual Plant, - 
which, for the Variety of their Flowers, deſerve a Place 
in a Garden; "> | onger, | 
and 
Climate in the 


and toward the latter End of September the Plants will 
be ſtrong enough to tranſplant, which ſhould be into the 
Borders where they are to remain for Flowering z- thele 
will produce their Flowers in May, and their Seeds will 


be ripe in Fuly; which, if ſuffered to ſhed the 
Ground, will grow, and fave the Trouble of fon 


them. | 
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ſtop the Evagation of thoſe Vapours toward 
without which they. would all run from 
we leaye . wap of Bop | 
» They enſe th urs, Alembic- 
wk into Clouds; and fo, by a kind and Dit 
lation, give Origin to Springs and Rivers; and all- 
ing, cooling, and conſtipating them, turn them into Rau, 
and by that means render the fervid Regions of the Torn 
Zone habitable. 5 * by 
Athly, They ſerve for the Production of a great Num- 
ber of Vegetables and Minerals, which are not found in 
other Places. | | 
It hath been found by Experiment. and Calculation, 
that Hills, tho they meaſure twice as much as the plan 
Ground they ſtand upon, yet the Produce of the one can 
be no more than the ether; and therefore, in 
Land, the Hills ought not to be bought for more than 
their ſuperficial Meaſure, 5. e. to pay no more for tw 
Acres upon the Side of an Hill, than for one upon the 
Plain, if the Soil be equally rich. 3 
It is true, that thoſe Lands that are hilly and mountav- 
ous, are very different as to their valuable Contents, from 
what are found in flat and plain Ground, whether they be 
planted, ſown, or built upon; as for Example: 
Suppoſe an Hill contains four equal Sides, which meet 
in a Point at the Top; yet the Contents of theſe four Sides 
can produce no more Grain, or bear no more Trees, th 
the plain Ground on which the Hill ſtands, or than the 
Baſe of it ; and yet by the Meaſure of the Sides there maj 
be double the Number of Acres, Rods, and Poles, which 
they meaſure on the Baſe or Ground-plot. 
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For as long as all Plants preſerve their upright Method 
of growing, hilly Ground can bear no more Plants 1 
Number than the plain at the Baſe. 


Again, as to Buildings on an Hill, the two Sides of in 
Hill will bear no more than the ſame Number of Houſes 
that can ſtand in the Line at the Baſe. 1 

And as to Rails, or Park- pailing over an Hill, tho the 
Meaſure be near double over the Hill to the Line at ths 


re 
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Bottom, yet both may be incloſed by the ſame Number 
of Pales * the ſame Breadth. PO i 


HIPPOCASTANUM [of I wõos, Gr. a Horſe, and 

Caſtanea, Lat. a Cheſtnut], Horſe-cheſtaur. | 
The Characters are; | 

It bath digitated or finger d Leaves: the Flowers, which 
conſi/t of fue Leaves, are of an anomalous Figure, open- 
ing, 4s it were, with two Lips: there are Male, Female, 
and Hermaphrodite Flowers upon the ſame Spike, which, 
ben fully blown, make a ſpecious Shew, being always 


| produced at the Extremily of the Brancher: the Herma- 
pbrodite Flowers are ſucceeded by Nuts, which grow in 
green prickly Huſts. e 9 


The Species are; 
1. HieeocaSTANUM vulgare. Tourn. Common Horſe- 
cheſtnut. | 
2. Hiproc sr ANU vulgare, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The yellow-blotch'd Horſe-cheſtnur. 
. 'HiypocaSTANUM vulgare, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The white-blotch'd Horſe-cheſtnut | 
I have here enumerated the two ſtriped 


occaſioned by a Weakneſs in the Trees; for when either of 
theſe are budded or grafted upon Stocks of the plain- 


leav'd Kind, if they take kindly, and ſhoot freely, they will 
become plain: indeed, the Stripes in the Leaves of this 


Tree have more the Appearance of a Diſtemper, than in 
any other Sort of Tree; fo it is not worthy of being pro- 


-markably ſpotted with Red and Yellow, ſo as to be ſeen 

at a great Diſtance, and is ſomewhat later in flowering. 
This Tree was greatly in Faſhion ſomeYears ago; when 

the Avenues to Houſes, and other ſhady Walks, were 


commonly planted with theſe Trees: but there are few 
| Sorts of Trees more unfit for this Purpoſe ; becauſe their 


regular pyramidal Growth is obſtructed, when they ſtand 


near each other; ſo that the Branches will interfere on 


each ſide in the Lines; by which they will be prevented 
flowering: and as theſe Leaves begin to decay by the End 
of July, they make a very bad Appearance after that 
time; and by their Leaves falling, they occaſion a Litter 
for near three Months : upon theſe Accounts, this Tree 
has been leſs eſteemed of late Years. | | 

But altho' it is not ſo proper for planting of Avenues, 
as many other Trees, yet it ſhould not be wholly excluded 
from Gardens; where, if they are properly diſpoſed, they 
have a very good Effect, eſpecially during their Conti- 
nuance in Flower. Theſe ſhould always be planted ſingly 


at a Diſtance from each other, or from any other Trees; 


for when they have full room to extend their Branches, 
they will form a natural Parabola or Cone, ſpreading twelve 


Feet or more on every Side; and this, in the Compaſs of 
a few Years: and when they ſtand thus detach'd, every 
Shoot will produce a Spike of Flowers; ſo that the whole 
Tree will be covered with Flowers, and make a goodly 


Shew. | 

This Tree is propagated by planting the Nuts early in 
the Spring, after the manner as was directed for the com- 
mon Cheſtnut, to which I refer the Reader, to avoid Re- 
petition : the Spring following the Plants may be tranſ- 
planted into a Nurſery, in Rows at three Feet Diſtance, 
and eighteen Inches aſunder in the Rows, where they may 
continue three Years ; after which time they may be tranſ- 
planted for Avenues, c. where they are to remain: the 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees is in Autumn, 
or during any of the Winter- months, when other deci- 
duous Trees are removed; for this Tree puts out early in 
the Spring. 

In tranſplanting of theſe Trees, we ſhould never ſhorten 
any of their Branches; but only cut off intirely all ſuch as 
are ill placed, or grow irregular; for theſe Trees have 
always a large turgid Bud placed at the Extremity of 
their Branches, in which is incloſed the Shoot for the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring; which Bud is of great Service in attracting 


-leav*d Kinds, 
- which have been by Accident obtained; but theſe are only 
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the Nouriſhment, and promoting the future Growth, of 
the Tree; and it is often obſervable, where their Branches 
are ſhortened, that there is produced a glutinous Subſtance, 
almoſt of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine, which often oc- 
caſions the Decay of thoſe particular Branches, and ſome- 


times of the whole Tree. 


Theſe Trees have ſomething very ſingular in their 
Growth, i. e. that their whole Year's Shoot is commonly 
performed in three Weeks time; after which it does no 
more than increaſe in Bulk, and become more firm and 
ſubſtantial , and all the latter Part of the Summer is oc- 
cupied in forming and ſtrengthening the Buds for the next 
Year's Shoots. There is a great Regularity in the natural 
Growth of theſe Trees; their Under-branches being 
always greatly extended; and the ſucceeding ones, decreaſing 


gradually to the Top, form a natural obtuſe Pyramid, 


which Regularity is by many People greatly diſliked, as 
appearing too much like thoſe artificial Pyramids, which 
were formerly ſo much eſteemed and cultivated on ever- 
green Trees ; but are now very juſtly deſpiſed by all cu- 


rious Perſons : tho? it muſt be allowed, where theſe Trees 


are rightly 4 forming of Clumps, Sc. their 
conical Figure has a very good Effect, by rendering ſuch 
Plantations very agreeable to the Eye at ſome Diſtance, 
eſpecially when the under Parts of the Trees are hid from 
Sight by other Trees, which ſurround them. 
Theſe Trees were originally brought from Conſtanti- 


nople into Europe. The Laurel and the Horſe- cheſtnut 
were made Denizens of England, at the ſame time, which 


8 | Was about the Year 1610. but altho' they are Natives of 
In the Horſe-cheſtnut there ſeem to be two or three 


Varieties differing in the Breadth of their Leaves, and the 
Colour of their Flowers, one of which hath its Flowers re- 


ſo warm a Country; yet they are now ſo inur'd to the 
Cold, as to defy the ſevereſt of our Winters, and grow to 
be very large Trees, and produc? Quantities of 
Nuts annually ; from which they may be multiplied at 
Pleaſure. The Fruit of this Tree is very bitter, and of 
no Uſe amongſt us at preſent; but in Turky they give 
them to Horſes, in their Provender, that are troubled 
with Coughs, or are ſhort-winded, in both which Diſtem- 
pers they are ſuppoſed to be very good. - | 


| HIPPOLAPATHUM. vide Lapathum. 
HIPPOSELINUM. Vide Smyrnium. 
HIRUNDINARIA. Vide Afclepias. 
 HOLLOW-ROOT. Yide Fumaria. 
 HOLLY-HOCKS. "Vide Malva roſea. 
' HOLLY. Vide Aquifolium. = 


 HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS Plants 
are ſuch Plants as are of the ſame Kind or Nature with 


 HONEYSUCKLE. Vide Caprifolium. 
HOPS. Vide Lupulus. 


HORDEUM, Barley. 
The Characters are | | 
It bath a thick Spike: the Calyx, Huſt, Awn, and 
Flower, are like thoſe of Wheat or Rye; but the Awns are 
rough: the Seed is fuelling in the Middle, and, for the moſe 
part, ends in a ſharp Point, to which the Huſts are cloſely 
united. | | 
The Species are; | | 
1. Hoxzpzum diftichum. Ger. Common long-ear'd 
Barley. 
2. Honk DEU polyftichum, vel bybernum. Park. Win- 
ter or ſquare Barley, or Bear Barley; by ſome called 


3. Hoxpeun diſticbum, ſpica breviore & latiori, gra- 

nis confertis. Raii. Sprat Barley or Battledore Barley. 
Theſe are the Sorts of Barley which are moſt commonly 
cultivated near London; but, beſides theſe three, there are 
two other Sorts, which are cultivated in England; which 
4 P are 
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are the Rath · ripe, and Naked Barley: this laſt is ſome- 
times called French Barley: this makes tolerable good 
Bread, very good Malt, and yields a large Increaſe. 

All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown in the Spring of the 
Year, in a dry Time; in ſome very dry light Land, the 
Barley is ſown early in March; but, in ſtrong clayey Soils, 
it is not ſown till April, and ſometimes not until the Be- 
ginning of May; but when it is ſown ſo late, if the Seaſon 
doth not prove very favourable, it is very late in Autumn 
before it is fit to mow, unleſs it be the rath-ripe Sort, 
which is often ripe in nine Weeks from the time of ſow- 
in | 
The ſquare Barley or Big is chiefly cultivated in the 
North of England, and in Scotland, and is hardier than 
the other Sorts; but this is ſeldom ſown in the South of 
England, tho? it might be cultivated to good Purpoſe on 
ſome ſtrong cold clayey Lands, where the other Kinds 
do not thrive ſo well. | 

Some People ſow Barley upon Land where Wheat grew 
the former Yew: but when this is practiſed, the Ground 
ſhould be plowed the Beginning of OZober in a dry time, 
laying it in ſmall Ridges, that the Froſt may mellow it 
the better; and this will improve the Land greatly: then 
in March the Ground is plowed again, and laid even 
where it is not very wet; but in flrong wet Lands the 
Ground ſhould be laid round, and the Furrows made deep 
to receive the Wet. When this is finiſhed, the Seed ſhould 
be ſown with a broad Caſt at two Sowings: the firſt being 
harrowed in once, the ſecond ſhould be harrowed until the 
| Seed is buried: the common Allowance of Seed is four 
Buſhels to an Acre. 5 

It is a very common Fault with Farmers to ſow too 
much Grain of all Sorts on their Land; not conſidering, 
that if the Roots of Corn ſtand very cloſe together, there 


will not be room for them to put out many Stems; ſo that 


frequently there is not more than two or three Stalks to 
a Root; whereas, if the Roots were farther diſtant, there 
might be ten or twelve, and, on good Land, many more. 
I have counted upward of ſeventy Stalks of Barley from 


one Root, which was tranſplanted in a Garden, where the 


Ground was light, but not rich: and I am ſatisfied by ſe- 
veral Experiments, that where Barley is ſown early upon 
light Ground, it ſhould not be too thick; for if it is rolled 
two or three times before it ſtalks, the Roots, by bein 
preſſed, will ſhoot out a greater Number of Stalks ; and it 
will not be ſo liable to lodge with Wet, as the Barley which 
is ſown thick; ſo muſt conſequently be drawn up much 
. taller, and have weaker Stalks. | 
When the Barley is ſown, the Ground ſhould be rolled 
after the firſt Shower of Rain, to break the Clods, and 
lay the Earth ſmooth z3 which will render it better to mow, 
and alſo cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer to the Roots of the 
Corn, which will be of great Service to it in dry Weather. 
| Where Barley is ſown upon new broken-up Land, the 
uſual Method is, to plow up the Land in March, and 
let it lie fallow until June; at which time it is plowed 
again, and ſown with Turneps, which are eaten by Sheep 
in Winter, by whoſe Dung the Land is greatly improved; 
and then in March following the Ground is plowed 
again, and ſown with Barley as before. 
There are many People who ſow Clover with their 
Barley; and ſome have ſown the Lucern with Barley; 
but neither of theſe Methods is to be commended; for 
where there is a good Crop of Barley, the Clover or Lu- 
cern muſt be ſo weak as not to pay for ſtanding ; fo that 
the better Way is to ſow the Barley alone without an 
other Crop among it, and then the Land will be at Liberty 
for any other Crop, when the Barley is taken off the 
Ground: but this Practice of ſowing Clover, Rye-graſs, 
and other Graſs-ſeeds, with Corn, has been ſo long and 


univerſally eſtabliſhed among Farmers, that there is little 


Hope of prevailing with thoſe People to alter a Cuſtom 
which has been handed down to them from their Prede- 
ceſſors; althoꝰ there ſhould be many Examples produced, 
do ſhew the Abſurdity of this Practice. 

The time for cutting of Barley is, when the red Colour 
of the Ears is off, and the Straw turns yellow, and the 
Ears begin to hang down ; in the North of England they 
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always reap their Barley, and make it up in Sheaves as is 


practiſed here for Wheat; by which Method they do nor 
loſe near ſo much Corn; and it is alſo more handy to 
ſtack ; but this Method cannot fo well be practiſed where 
there are many Weeds amongſt the Corn; which is too 
frequently the Caſe in the rich Lands near London, eſpecially 
in moiſt Seaſons; therefore when this is the Caſe, the 
Barley muſt lie on the Swarth till all the Weeds are dead: 
but as it is apt to ſprout in wet Weather, it muſt be 
ſhook up, and turned every fair Day after Rain to prevent 
it. When it is carried, it ſhould be thoroughly dry; 
otherwiſe, if it be ſtack'd wet, it will turn muſty; or, if 
too green, it is ſubje& to burn in the Mow. The com- 
mon Produce of Barley is two and an half, or three Quar- 
ters on an Acre; but I have ſometimes known four Quar- 
ters on an Acre. | | 


HORIZONTAL SHELT ERS have, by ſome Per- 
ſons, been greatly rzcommended to preſerve Fruit: trees 
from Blights; but with how little Reaſon, or upon what 
ſlight Experiments, every one, who has ever made uſe of 
them, will eaſily judge; eſpecially thoſe which are con- 


trived by placing Tiles in the Wall at certain Diſtances ; 


nothing being more obvious, than that Vegetables, when 
prevented from receiving the Advantage of Dews, Rains, 
Sc. thoſe kindly Benefits of Heaven, grow weak, lan- 
guid, and at laſt intirely decay: and fince, from vaſt Num- 
bers of Experiments, which have been lately made, we 
find that Trees imbibe great Quantities of Nouriſhment 
thro the Pores of their Leaves and Branches, whereby 
they are rendered vigorous and healthy, even in ſuch Sea- 
ſons, and upon ſuch Soils, where one would think it impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould receive much Nouriſhment from the 
Earth; to deprive them of this Advantage, is no leſs 
than deſtroying them ; tho? perhaps, if the Trees are vi- 
gorous, it may not be effected ſuddenly ; but there will 
be very viſible Signs of Decay on them daily, and a few 
Years will put a Period to their Lives, as I have more than 
once obſerved, where ſuch Walls were built. 

The only Sort of theſe Shelters which I have ever ob- 


ſerved uſeful for Fruit-trees, was made with two Leaves 


of ſlit Deal, join'd over each other, and painted; this be- 
ing fixed upon the Top of the Wall with Pullies, to draw 


g up and down at Pleaſure, formed a Sort of Penthouſe; 


which being let down in great Rains, or cold Nights, during 
the time that the Trees were in Flower, or the Fruit was 
ſetting, proved ſerviceable ; but then theſe Shelters were 
removed away ſoon after the Fruit was ſet; ſo that the 
Trees might enjoy all the Advantages of Rain, Dew, c. 
in the Summer; which is abſolutely neceſſary, if we would 
have healthy Trees, or good Fruit. N 


HORMINUM [is ſo called of cpmar, Gr. to ruſh, 
or be carried with a Force, becauſe by its Force it ſti- 
2 and violently increaſes the venereal Appetite}, 
Clary. | | | 

The Characters are; i | 
II bath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip is ſhort and creſted; but the under one is divided 
into three Parts: the middle Diviſion is bolletwo'd like 4 
Spoon: out of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like 
a Nail to the hinder Part of the Flower, and attended with 
four Embryoes, which afterward turn to ſo many roundiſb 
Seeds, incloſed in the Cup of the Flower. 

The Species are; 

1. HoRMINx UM fylveſtre, lavendulæ flore. C. B. P. 
mon Exgliſb wild Clary, or Oculus Chriſti. 

2. HorMINUM coma Purpurec-viclacea. J. B. Clary 
with a purple-violet Top. 

3. HogminuM HIveſtre latifolium verticillatum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd wild Clary, with whorled Spikes. 

4. Ho MIN UM pratenſe, fiore minimo. Schol. Bot. Mea- 
dow Clary, with a very ſmall Flower. 

5. HoxMinum ſpicatum, lavendul.e flore & odote. Bocc. 
Rar. Pl. Spiked Clary, with the Flower and Smell of 
Lavender. 


6. Horminum ai flio. M3iiſ. H. Bleſ. Turnep- 
leav*d Clary, 


Com- 


7. Hor- 


Er 


7. Hon amv Orientale, betonice folio acutiſſimo, ere 
cr uleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp-pointed 
Betony-leaf, and a blue Flower. 1 

8. HoxminuM Orientale, betonice folio acutiſſimo, flore 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp-pointed 
Betony-leaf, and a white Flower. 

9. HormnuM Orientale latifolium glutinoſum, flore 

artim albo, partim purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Clary, with broad glutinous Leaves, and a Flower partly 
white, and partly ppi. „ 

10. Hon un Orientale latifolium glutinoſum, N ore 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with broad glutinous 
Leaves, and a white Flower. 5 . 

11. HorRMINUM Orientale, betonice folio anguſtiore & 
inodoro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a narrow Be- 
tody-leaf, without Smell. 

12. HorminuM Orientale, lamii folio. Tourn. Cor. 


' Eaſtern Clary, with a Dead-nettle-leaf. 


13. HoxminuM Orientale, foliis ſclaree, fore albo 
parvo. Tourn. Cer. Eaſtern Clary, with the Leaves of 
Sclarea, and a ſmall white Flower. 

14. Hon MIL , Orientale, foliis rugofis & verrucofis 
anguſtis, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with rough 
narrow warted Leaves, and a white Flower. | 

15. HoxminuM verbenæ laciniis, anguſtifolium. Triumph. 
Clary with a narrow - jagg d Vervain- leaf. | 

16. Horminum Orientale annuum, ſativo fimile, coma 


carens, fore violaceo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaitern Clary, 
like the Garden-clary, wanting Tops, and a violet-co- 


lour'd Flower. | | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild upon dry Banks, 
in divers Parts of England; and is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens: the Seeds of this Kind are by ſome People greatly 
eſtcemed for clearing the Eyes of any thing that may have 
gotten into them; which is effected by the glutinous Qua- 
lity of the Seed, which, when put into the Eye, and moved 
about, will faſten any thing thereto which it meets with, 
and thereby it is taken out. | | 

The ſecond Sort is a beautiful annual Plant, and de- 


ſerves to have a Place in a good Garden, for the Oddneſs 


of its Spikes, which have fine purple-violet-colour'd Tops: 
but the third Sort is not very beautiful, and is chiefly cul- 
rivated in Botanic Gardens, with many other Varieties of 
leſs Note. | | , 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts are not Natives of 
England; but grow in France and Italy; from whence 
their Seeds have been brought, and the Plants are pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens, for Variety: but they are Plants 


of no great Beauty; fo are rarely cultivated in other Gar- 


dens. | | | 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and ſixteenth Sorts were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefor t, in the Levant ;, from whence he ſent 


their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they were 


cultivated, and have been ſince diſtributed to many cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens. Theſe are all of them very hardy 
Plants, which will live in the open Air in England, and 
are all of them abiding Plants, except the laſt, which is an 
Annual; ſo that the Seeds of this Kind muſt be ſown 
ny Spring, and managed as hath been directed for the 

arden-clary. | 

Theſe may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Spring 4 an IIe e and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be either tranſplanted out to the 
Diſtance of a Foot ſquare, or hoed out to the ſame Di- 
ſtance, obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all that is needful to be regarded in their Culture. 

he firſt and third Sorts are abiding Plants, their Roots 

continuing ſeveral Years; but the ſecond Sort will decay 
lon after the Seeds are perfected. If the Seeds of this 
Kind are permitted to ſhed upon the Ground when they 
are ripe, the Plants will come up in Autumn, abide the 

inter, and flower early the ſucceeding Summer; and 
their Flowers will be much larger than thoſe which are 
ſoun in the Spring. For Garden-clary, fee Sclarea. 


HORNBEAM. Vid, Carpinus. 
HORSE CHESTNUT. ide Hippocaſtanum, 


HORSE-DUNG is of great Uſe to make Hot-beds 
for the raiſing all Sorts of early Garden - crops, as Cucum- 
bers, Melons, Aſparagus, Sallading, &c. 1er which Pur- 
poſe no other Sort of Dung will do ſo well, this ferment- 
ing the ſtrongeſt ; and, if mix'd wich long Litter, and 
Sea-coal Aſhes in a due Proportion, will continue its Hear 
much longer than any other Sort of Dung whatſoever ; 
and afterwards, when rotted, becomes an excellent Ma- 
nure for moſt Sorts of Lands, more eſpecially for ſuch as 
are of a cold Nature; and for ſtiff clayey Lands, when 
mixed with Sea-cbal Aſhes, and the Cleanſings of Lon- 
don Strees, it will cauſe the Parts to ſeparate much ſooner 
than any other Compoſt will do; ſo that where it can be 


obtained in Plenty, I would always recommend the Uſe 


of it for ſuch Lands. 


| HOSE IN HOSE, a Term uſed in Gardening, to 


ſignify one long Huſk within another, as in the Poly- 
anthos. | | 


HOSE-HUSK, is a long round Huſk, as in Pinks, 


Gillyflowers, &c. 


HOT-BEDS are of general Uſe in theſe Northern 
Parts of Europe, without which we could not enjoy ſo 
many of the Products of warmer Climes as we do now; 


nor could we have the Tables furniſhed with the ſcvcral 


Products of the Garden, during the Winter and Spring- 
months, as they are at preſent in moſt Parts of England, 

than in any other Country in Europe; for altho 
we cannot boaſt of the Clemency of our Climate, yet Eug- 
land is better furniſhed with all Sort? of eſculent Plants 
for the Table, much earlier in the Seaſon, and in greater 
Quantities, than any of our Neighbours; which is owing 
to our Skill in Hot-beds. OE 


The ordinary Hot-beds which are commonly us'd in 
the Kitchen-gardens, are made with new Horle-dung, in 


the following manner: 2 

iſt, Provide a Quantity of new Dung from the Stable 
(in which there ſhould be Part of the Litter or Straw 
which is commonly uſed in the Stable), in proportion to 
the Length of the Bed intended ; which, if early in the 
Year, ſhould not be leſs than one good Load for each 
Light; this Dung ſhould be thrown up in an Heap, mix- 
ing therewith a few Sea-coal Aſhes, which will be of Ser- 


vice to continue the Heat of the Dung; it ſhould remain 


ſix or ſeven Days in this Heap ; then it ſhould be turned 
over, and the Parts well mixed together, and caſt into an 
Heap again, where it may continue five or ſix Days longer; 
by which time it will have acquir'd a due Heat : then in 
ſome well-ſheltered Part of the Garden you muſt dig out 
a Trench in Length and Width, proportionably to the 
Frames you intend it for; and, if the Ground be dry, about 
a Foot, or a Foot and an half deep; but if wet, not above 
ſix Inches; then wheel the Dung into the Opening, ob- 
ſerving to ſtir every Part of it with a Fork, and lay it 
exactly even and ſmooth thro* every Part of the Bed; 
as alſo to lay the Bottom- part of the Heap (which is com- 
monly free from Litter) upon the Surface of the Bed; 


this will prevent the Steam from riſing ſo plentifully as it 


would otherwiſe do: and if it be deſigned for a Bed to 
plant out Cucumbers to remain for good, you muſt make 
an Hole in the Middle of each Light about ten Inches over, 
and fix deep, which ſhould be fill'd with good freſh Earth, 
thruſting a Stick into the Middle, to ſhew the Place where 
the Hole is; then cover the Bed all over with the Earth 
which was taken out of the Trench about four Inches 
thick, and cover it with the Frame, letting it remain un- 
til the Earth be warm, which commonly happens in three 
or four Days after the Bed is made; then you may place 
the Plants therein, as is directed for each Kind under their 
proper Heads. 

But if your Hot- bed be deſigned for other Plants, there 
need be no Holes made in the Dung ; bur after having 
ſmoothed the Surface with a Spade, you ſhould cover the 
Dung about three or four Inches thick with good Earth, 
putting on the Frames and Glaſſes as before. 

In the making of theſe Hot-beds, it muſt be carefully 
obſeryed to ſettle the Dung cloſe with a Fork; and if 5 
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be pretty full of long Litter, it ſhout be equally trod 
down cloſe in every Part, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to 
heat too violently; and conſequently the Heat will be 
much ſooner ſpent, winch is one of the greateſt Dangers 
this Bed may be liable to. During the firſt Week or ten 
Days ater the Bed is made, you ſhould cover the Glaſſes 
but ſlightly in the Night, and in the Day-time carefully 
raiſe them to let out the Steam, which is ſubject to riſe 
very copiouſly while the Dung i freſh : but as the Heat 
abates, ſo the Covering ſhould be increaſed ; otherwiſe 
the Plants in the Beds will be ſtinted in their Growth, if 
not intirely deſtroyed. In order to remedy this Evil, if 
the Bed be very cold, you muſt put a pretty good Quantity 
of new hot Dung round the Sides ot it, which will add a 
freſh Hcat thereto, and cauſe it to continue a conſiderable 
time after; and as the Spring advances, the Sun will ſup- 
ply the Lofs of the Dung's Heat; but then it will be ad- 
viſeable to lay ſome Mowings of Graſs round the Sides of 
the Bed, eſpecially if the Nights ſhould prove cold, as it 


often happens in May, which is many times, even at that 


Seaſon, very hurtſul to tender Plants on Hot-beds. 

But altho* the Hot-bed 1 have deſcribed is what the 
Kitchen-gardeners commonly uſe, yet thoſe made with 
Tanners Bark are much more preferable, eſpecially for all 
tender Exotic Plants or Fruits, which require an even De- 
gree of Warmth to be continued for ſeveral Months; 
which is what cannot be effected by Horſe-dung. The 
Manner of making theſe Beds is as follows: 

You muſt dig a Trench in the Earth about three Feet 
deep, if the Ground be dry; but if wet, it muſt not be 
above a Foot deep at moſt, and muit be raiſed two Feet 
above-ground. The Length muſt be proportion'd to the 


Frames intended to cover it; but that ſhould never be leſs 


than eleven or” twelve Feet, and the Width not leſs than 
fix, which is but a ſufficient Body to continue the Hear. 


This Trench ſhould be brick'd up round the Sides to the 


above-mentioned Height of three Feet, and ſhould be 
fill'd in the Spring with freſh Tanners Bark (i. e. ſuch as 
the Tanners have lat 7 drawn out of their Vats, after they 


have us'd it for tanning Leather) which ſhould be laid in a 


round Heap for three or four Days before it is put into 
the Trench, that the Moiſture may the better drain out 
of it, which, if detain'd in too great a Quantity, will pre- 
vcut its Fermentation; then put it into the Trench, and 
gently beat it down equally with a Dung: fork: but it muſt 
not be trodden, which would alſo prevent its heating, by 
ſcit ing it too cloſe: then you muſt put on the Frame over 


the Bed, covering it with the Glaſſes; and in about ten 


Days or a Fortnight it will begin to heat; at which time 
you may plunge your Pots of Plants or Seeds into it, ob- 
ſerving, not to tread down the Bark in doing of it. 

A Bed thus prepared (if the Bark be new, and no 
ground too ſmall) will continue in a good Temper of 
Warmth for two or three Months; and when you find the 
Heat decline, if you ſtir up the Bark again pretty deep, 
and mix a Load or two of freſh Bark amongſt the old, it 

will cau'e it to heat again, and preſerve its Warmth two 
or three Months longer: there are many People who lay 
ſome hot Horſe- dung in the Bottom of the Trench, un- 
der the Bark, to cauſe it to heat: but this is what I would 
never practiſe, unleſs I wanted the Bed ſooner than the 
Bark would heat of itſelf; and then I would put but a 
ſmall Quantity of Dung at Bottom; for that is ſubject to 
make it heat too violently, - and will occaſion its loſing the 
Heat ſooner than ordinary ; and there will never be any 
Danger of the Bark's heating, if it be new, and not put 
into the Trench too wet, tho* it may fometimes be a Fort- 
night or more before it acquires a ſufficient Warmth ; but 
then the Heat will be more equal and laſting. 

The Frames which cover theſe Beds ſhould be propor- 
tion*d to the ſeveral Flants they are deſign'd to contain: 
for Example, If they are to cover the Anana or - Pine- 
apple, the Back-part of the Frame ſhould be three Feet 
high, and the Lower- part fifteen Inches, which will be 
a ſufficient Declivity to carry off the Wet; and the Back- 
ſide will be high enough to contain the Plants that are in 
Fruit, and the Lower-fide will be ſufficient for the ſhorteſt 
Plants; fo that, by placing them regularly according to 
their Height, they will not only have an equal Diſtance 
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from the Glaſſes, but alſo appear much handſomer to the 
Sight. And altho' many People make their Frames 
deeper than what I have allotted, yet I am fully perſuaded 
that where there is but Height enough to contain the 
Plants, without bruiſing their Leaves, it is much better 
than to allow a larger Space; for the deeper the Frame is 
made, the leſs will be the Heat of the Air inclos'd therein 
there being no artificial Warmth but what the Bark affords, 
which wall not heat a large Space of Air : and as the Pine- 
apple requires to be conſtantly kept very warm, in order 
to ripen the Fruit well; fo it will be found, upon Trial, 
that the Depth I have allow'd will anſwer that Purpoſe 
better than a greater, 

But if the Bed be intended for taller Plants, then the 
Frame muſt be made in Depth proportionable thereto: 
but if it be for ſowing of Secds, the Frame need not be 


above fourteen Inches high at the Back, and ſeven Inches 
deep in the Front, by which means the Heat will be much 


greater; and this is commonly the Proportion allow'd to 
the Frames uſually made uſe of in the Kitchen-gardens. 
As to their Length, that is generally according to the 
Fancy of the Owner; but they commonly contain three 
Lights each, which is in the Whole about elcven Feet in 
Length; tho' ſometimes they are made to contain four 


Lights; but this is too great a Length: the Frames thus 


made are not ſo handy to remave, as when they are 
ſhorter, and are more ſubject to decay at their Corner, 
Some indeed have them to contain but two Lights, which 
is very handy for raiſing Cucumber and Melon Plant 
while young; but this is too ſhort for a Bark-bed, as not 
allowing room for a proper Quantity of Bark to continue 
a Warmth for any conſiderable time, as was before- 
mentioned ; but for the other Purpoſes, one or two ſuch 
Frames are very convenient. 5 | | 
As to thoſe Frames which are made very deep, it is 
much the better way to have them made to take aſunder 
at the four Corners; ſo that they may be removed with 
Eaſe; otherwiſe it will be very difficult to take the Frame 
off, when there is Occaſion to pur in new Bark, or take out 
the old. The Manner of making theſe Frames is gene- 


rally known, or may be much better conceiv'd by ſeeing 


them than can be expreſs d in Writing: therefore I ſhall | 
forbear ſaying any thing more on this Head. 


HOTTONIA, Water-violet. 

The Characters are; | 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into five Parts almoſt to the Bottom: in the Centre 
of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a cylindrical Fruit, in which are contained ſeveral ſpbt- 
rical Seeds. | | | 

We have but one Kind of this Plant ; viz. 

HoTTon1a. Boerh. Ind. alt. Water-violct. 

This Plant is very common' in deep ſtanding Waters 
and Ditches, in ſeveral Parts of England. The Leaves 
of this Plant appear on the Surface of the Water the Begin- 
ning of April, and in May the Flowers appear on pretty 
long naked Stalks, growing in a Spike. Theſe Flowers 
are of a fine Roſe-colour, which, together with their fine- 
cut Leaves, make a beautiful Appearance on the Water. 

It may be propagated in deep ſtanding Waters, by 
procuring its Seeds, when they are ripe, from the Places of 
their natural Growth; which ſhould be immediately dropp d 
into the Water, where they are deſigned to grow; 
the Spring following they will appear; and if they are not 
— they will ſoon propagate themſelves in głeat 


HOUGHING is neceſſary and beneficial to Plants, for 
two things: 1ſt, For deſtroying of Weeds; 2dly, Be- 
cauſe it diſpoſes the Ground the better to imbibe the Night 
dews, keeps it in a conſtant Freſhneſs, and adds a Vi- 
gour to the Trees, whoſe Fruit, by that means, become 
better-condition'd than otherwiſe it would be. e 


- HUMIDITY is the Quality commonly called Moi 
ure, or the Power of wetting others, which Quality ſome 
Liquors and Fluids are endowed with; and it differs ver} 
much from Fluidity, in that it depends altogeth-r on the 
| Conegrult) 
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off in globular Drops, 


2 the Male Flowers confiſt of one Leaf, which is 
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1 of the com t Particles of any Liquor to 
Cones or Surfaces ſuch particular Bodies as it is ca- 
pable of adhering to. 


ickfilver is not a moiſt Liquor, in reſpect to 
3 many other Things it will not 
ſtick to: but it may be call'd a moiſt Liquor, in reſ 
to Gold, Lead, or Tin, to the Surfaces of which it will 


y adhere. ; ; 
Water itſelf, that wets almoſt every thing, and is 
4 + Standard of Humidity or Moiſture, is not capa- 
ble of wetting every thing; for it ſtands, and runs eaſily 
on the Leaves of Cabbages, and 
many other Plants; and will not wet the Feathers of Ducks, 
Swans, and other Water-fowl. | 


ing mix d together, they will form a 
1 2s is very well known in the Foliating of Looking - 


HURA, The Sand- box tree. 

The Characters are e | 
It hath Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant : 
L-ſhaped, 
having a long incurved Tube; but is ſpread open at theBrim, 
where it is ſlightly cut into twelve Parts: in the Bottom 
of the Tube are placed ſeveral ſhort Stamina, which are 
collefied together. The Female Flowers have the = Fi. 
gure with the Male, but have no Stamina; the re of 
the Flower being occupied by the ſhort round compreſſed 


'  Paintal, which afterward becomes a round Fruit, compreſſed 


at both Ends, having twelve deep Furroms, and as 
different Cells, each containing one round compreſſed Seed : 
the Fruit, when ripe, burſts open with great city, and 
caſts the Seeds abroad. Sa 
We know but one Sort of this Plant; viz. | 
Hun A Americana, abutili Indici folio. H. Amſt. Ame- 
rican Hura, with a Leaf like the Indian Abutilen. This 
is ſometimes called Jamaica Walnuts, and the Sand-box- 
tree; and by others Warnelia and Havelia. 155 
This Shrub is a Native of the Spaxifb Weſt-Indies, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into ſeveral of the 
Britiſh lands in the Weſt-Indies ; where the Inhabitants 
cultivate theſe Plants in their Gardens by way of Curi- 
olity. It riſes to the Height of fourteen or ſixteen Feet, 
and divides towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, which 
are adorned with large Leaves indented on their Edges, 
and terminating in a Point. Theſe Leaves, as alſo the 
younger Branches, are of a Colour, and are 
full of a milky Juice, which iſſues out on their being 
broken or bruiſed. This Juice is extremely corroſive. 
The Fruit of this Plant, if ſuffered to remain on till 
are fully ripe, burſt in the Heat of the Day with a violent 
Exploſion, making a Noiſe like the firing of a Piſtol ; 
which occaſioned its being, by former Writers, called Ar- 
bor crepitans ; i. e. the farting Tree; and hereby the Seeds 
are thrown about to a conſiderable Diſtance. Theſe Seeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be 
ſomewhat akin to the Nux Vomica. x | 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from Cartbagena, in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. William Houſtoun ; and ſince, 
there have been mariy of the Seeds ſent into England from 
Barbados, where there are great Numbers of the Plants 
cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. If the Seeds 
ac freſh, the Plants will appear in about five Weeks after 
tae Seeds are ſown ; when they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with Water. As 
the Plants will advance very faſt, where due Care is taken 
of them ; they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them in warm Weather, otherwiſe will draw 
up doo weak. When the Plants are about four Inches 


high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
{mall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged again 
= the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being careful to ſhade 


m from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 


tiful green Colour, the 


new Root; after which time they muſt have free Air ad- 
mitted to them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and they ſhould be — 
watered. When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of them, and 


pect their Roots trimmed, and then placed in larger Pots, which 


ſhould be filled with the like rich Earth, and plun in 
into the Hot - bed; where they ſhould — al AGEer 
mas, provided the Plants have room, without touching of 
the Glaſſes ; at which time they muſt be removed into the 
Bark-ſtove, and plunged in the warmeſt Part thereof : 
during the Winter-ſeaſon they muſt be often watered ; but 
they muſt not have it ſuch 27 * then, as is given to 
them in Summer; they muſt alſo be kept very warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. In Summer 
they muſt have a Share of freſh Air in warm Wea- 
ther ; but they muſt not be removed into the open Air ; 


. for they are too tender to live abroad in the warmeſt Part 


of the Year in this Country. | 
This Plant is now pretty common in the Engliſh Gar- 


dens, where there are Collections of tender Plants pre- 


ſerved; ſome of which are grown to the Height of twelve 
or fourteen Feet; and many of them have produced Flow- 
ers; but there has not been any of their Fruit produced as 
yet in England. 9 
As theſe Plants have ample Leaves, which are of a beau- 
afford an agreeable Variety among 
other tender Exotic ts in the Stove; for where they 
are kept warm, and duly refreſhed with Water, they re- 
tain their Leaves all the Year in Verdure. | 92 
The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabitants of the 
Weft- Indies, cut open on the Side where the Footſtalk grew, 


many and the Seeds carefully taken out; after which, the Shells 


are uſed as Standiſhes to contain Sand for Writing ; 
which gave Riſe to the Name of Sand-box. When thele 


Fruit are brought intire into Exgland, it is very difficult 


banged for when the Heat of the Summer comes 
on, y burſt with an Exploſion, and ſcatter their 5 


. 5 ACINTHUS [C Tauvbos, Cr.] Hyacinth, or Ja- 
The Charafers are TY 
IL hath a bulbous Root : the Leaves are long and nar- 
rom: the Stalk is upright and naked, the Flowers growing 
on the upper Part in a Panicle : the Flowers conſiſt each of 
one » are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into fix Diviſions 
at the Brim, which are reflexed : the Ovary becomes a round- 
iſ Fruit with three Angles, which is divided into three Cells 
that are filled with roundiſh Seeds. | 
The Species are ; | 5 
i. Hyacintawus Anglicus, flore ceruleo. Ger. Blue 


they Engliſb Hair- bells. 


. 2. HyacinTavs Auglicus, flore albo. Ger. White Eng- 
liſþ Hair-bells. 

3. HracmTavs Anglicus, fore incarnato. Fleſh-co- 
lour'd Exglifþ Hair- bells. 1 
4. HyacinTavs Orientalis brumalis præcociſimus. flore 
albo. Boerb. Ind. The earlieſt white Oriental Hyacinth, 


commonly called Januarius. 


5. HyacinTavs Orientalis brumaiis, flore pallide cæ- 
ruleo. Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a pale-blue 
Flower, commonly call'd the Imperial. 

6. HyacinTavs Orientalis albus primus. C. B. Com- 
mon Oriental Jacinth, with a white Flower. 

7. HyacinTavs Orientalis major precox, didlus Zim- 
bul Indi. Park. Par. The great Oriental Jacinth, com 
monly called Zimbul Indi. | 

8. HyacinTavs Orientalis maximus, flore amene cœ- 
ruleo, polyantbus. H. R. P. The greateſt Eaſtern J acinth, 
with many Flowers of a fine blue Colour. = 

9. HracmTavs Orientalis, flore pleno ceruleo, vel 
pur purto- violaceo. Park. Par. The double blue Oriental 
Jacinth. | _ 

10. HyacmrzTYyvs Orientalis candidiſimus, fore pleno. 
Park. Par. The whitiſh double Oriental Jacinth. _ ; 

11. HyacinTavs Orientalis, multiplici flore pallide 
incarnatus. H. I. Double Oriental Jacinth, with a pale 
fleſh · colour d Flower, commonly call'd the Pulchra. 
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12. Hr- 
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12. HyacmTavs Orientalis, fore pleno cæruleo-pur- 
Þureo, clavo longo, petalis modice reflexis. Boer b. Ind. Dou- 
ble blue Oriental Jacinth, with a long Style, and the Pe- 
tals moderately reflex d, commonly call d the Double Car- 
dinal 


13. HyacixTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo albo, intus 
eleganter roſeo, clavo conico obtuſo, petalis valde reflexis. 
Boerb. Ind. The moſt double Oriental Jacinth, with a 
white Flower of an elegant Roſe-colour in the Middle, 
and the Petals greatly retlexed, commonly call'd The King 
of Great Britain. y 

14. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſimo candidiſ- 
fimo toto, & intus clavo conico obtuſo, petalis valde re- 
exit. Boerb. Ind. The moſt double Oriental Jacinth, 
with a pure white Flower, and the Petals greatly reflexed, 


commonly called The Queen of Great Britain. 


15. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleno lacteo, lituris 
carneis, tlavis longis. Boerb. Ind. Double Oriental Ja- 
cinth, with a milk- coloured Flower, ſtreak'd with a pale 
Red, commonly cali'd Claudius Albinus. 

16. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo carneo, 
lituris roſeis, clavo conico longiſſmo, intus roſeo, petalis 
valde reflexis. Boerb. Ind. The moſt double Oriental Ja- 
cinth, with a fleſh-coloured Flower, ſtreak'd with a Roſe- 
colour, and the Petals greatly reflexed, commonly called 
Apollo. 


17. HyacinTaus Orientalis, flore pleno ſquallide can- 
dido, clavo ad baſin utriculato longo, petalis valde reflexis. 
Boer b. Ind. 
Flower, and reflexed Petals, commonly called Agath 

Mignon. | ; 5 
| Fr 8. Hy acinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo albo, pan- 
xillo carnei admiſto, clavo longo anguloſo plano, ore ampli/- 


Double Oriental Jacinth, with a dirty-white 


imo. Boerb. Ind. Double Oriental Jacinth, with a Flower 
intermixed with very little fleſh-coloured Spots, common- 
ly called Claudius Civilis. | . 
19. HyacinTavs Orientalis, fore pleniſſmo rarneo, & 
 corallino rubro, clavo craſſo brevi, petalis maxime reflexis. 
Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very double red co- 
ral-colour'd Flower, and the Petals greatly reflexed, com- 
monly called Coralline. | | 
20. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo candidiſ- 
Amo, in fundo oris roſeo. Buerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, 
with a very double pure white Flower, and the Bottom of 


the Rim of a Roſe-colour, commonly call'd The Queen of 
Flowers. | 
21. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſimo candidiſ- 
fimo, petalis anguſtis, & magis aculis. Oriental Jacinth, 
with a very double white Flower, with narrow 
pointed Petals, commonly called The King of Flowers. 
22. HyacinTaus Orientalis, flore pleniſimo candidiſ- 
fimo toto, clavo conico, petalis maxime reflexis, caule & 
fore maximis. Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very 
double white Flower, and the Petals very much reflexed, 
and large Stalks and Flowers, commonly called Kaiſar*s 
white Jewel. | | | 


23. HyacinTavs Orientalis, flore pleniſimo candido 
carnco, lituris rubellis, clavo breviſſimo craſſiſimo. Boerb. 


Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with double white Flowers ftreak*d 
with Red, commonly call'd The Princeſs Royal. 

Beſides theſe here mentioned, there are a great Variety 
of fine double Hyacinths, with beautiful variegated Flow- 
ers, moſt of which have Names impoſed on them accord- 
ing to the Fancy of their Owners ; and ſome of theſe are 
highly eſteemed by the Floriſts in Holland, where, accord- 
ing to their printed Catalogues, they have many Flowers 
which are valued at five, fix, ſeven, eight, or ten Pounds 
per Root: but as theſe are Varieties which have been ob- 
rained from Seeds, the Number of them are continually in- 


creas'd where People conſtantly ſow of their Seeds; and 


thoſe new Flowers which are rais'd, if they are large, beau- 
tiful, and very double, will always be much valu'd at firſt, 
until there has been a good Number of Roots obtained 
from them ; aſter which they conſtantly decreaſe in their 
Value according to their Plenty. But to enumerate all the 
Sorts that are now printed in the Dutch Catalogues, would 


be to no Purpoſe in this Place, therefore I ſhall proceed to 
their Culture. 


ſharp- with the ſame light 
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The firft of theſe Species is a Native of Eng 
ing in Woods, and ke edu, in divers —— 


cially near London. The two next · mentioned are Vane 
which have been accidentally obtained from the firſt, from 
which they differ only in the Colour of their Flowers, 
The twenty next-mentioned are all of them Varieties of 
the Oriental Hyacinths, which were originally brought 
from Af; but by the Induſtry of the Floriſts in Holland 
and Flanders, they have been ſo much improv*d, as to be- 
come one of the moſt ornamental Flowers of the Spring: 
and as they continue ſowing Seeds annually of theſe Flow. 
ers, they not only increaſe the Numbers of their Fl 

but have yearly ſome extraordinary Beauties appear; which 
are, according to their Stature, Beauty, and other Proper- 
ties, highly eſteem'd; and are ſometimes bought, at a 
very great Expence, by the curious Delighters in theſe 
Beauties | 


All the different Sorts of Hyacinths are by 
Seeds or Off-ſets from the old Bulbs : the former Method 
has been but little practiſed in England till very lately; 
but in Hollexd and Flanders it hach been follow'd fa: 
many Years, w they have obtain'd a very great Va. 
riety of the _ —_— arts x and it 
is owing to the Ind 0 Floriſts in thoſe Countries, 
that the Lovers 2 in Gardening are ſo 
ably entertain'd, not only with the curious Variety of this, 
but of moſt other bulbous-rooted Flowers; few other Fle- 
riſts thinking it worth their Trouble to wait four or five 
Years for the Flowers of a Plant, which when produced, 
perhaps there might not be one in forty that may deſerre 
to be preſerv d: but they did not conſider, that it wa 
only the Loſs of the three or four firſt Years after ſowing; 
for if they continued ſowing every Year after they b 
there would be a Succeſſion of Flowers annually, whi 
would conſtantly produce ſome Sorts that might be differ- 
ent from what they had before ſeen; and new Flowers be- 
ing always the moſt valuable to ſkilful Florifts (provided 
they have good Properties to recommend them), it would 
always be a ſufficient Recompence for their Trouble, and 
Loſs of Time. _ 

The Method of raiſing theſe Flowers from Seed is 2 
follows: Having provided yourſelf with ſome good Serd 
— oy many; from either ſemi-double, or ſuch 
| ers as are large, and have Properties), 
you muſt have a Parcel of ſquare rely ch or Pots, 
which muſt be filled with freſh light ſandy Soil, laying 
the Surface very level: then ſow your Seeds thereon 5 
equally as poſſible, covering it about half an Inch thick 
Earth: the time for this Work i 
about the Beginning of Auguſt. Theſe Boxes or Pos 
ſhould be placed where they may enjoy the morning Sun 
only until the Middle orLatter end of September; at which 
time ſhould be removed into a warmer Situation ; and 
towards the End of October they ſhould be placed under a 
common Hot-bed-frame ; where they may remain during 


the Winter and Spring Months, that may be proteti- 
a c to 


pen Air when the Weather is mild, by taking off 
| In February the young Plants will begin w 
appear above-ground ; at which time they muſt be care- 
ſully ſcreen'd from Froſts, otherwiſe they will prove ver 
injurious to them: but you muſt never cover them at thad 
Seaſon but in the Night, or in very bad Weather; for when | 
the Plants are come up, if they are cloſe cover'd, they 
will draw up very tall and flender, and thereby t 
the Growth of their Roots. In the Middle of Marcb, if the 
Weather proves good, you may remove the Boxes out of 
the Frame, placing them in a warm Situation; obſerving, 
if the Seaſon be dry, to refreſh them now-and-then with a 
little Water, as alſo to keep them very clear from Weeds; 
which would ſoon overſpread the tender Plants, and de- 
ſtroy them, if permitted to remain. 

Towards the Latter-end of April, or the Beginning af 
May, theſe Boxes ſhould be removed into a cooler Situs- 
tion: for the Heat of the Sun at that Seaſon would be 
too great for theſe tender Plants, cauſing their Blades 1 
decay much ſooner than they would, if they were ſcreen d 
from its Violence. In this ſhady Situation they — 


mun during the Heat of Summer, obſerving to keep them 
conſtantly clear from Weeds: but you muſt not them 


er the Dripping®of Trees, &c. nor ſhould you give 
2 any Wan = their Blades are decay'd ; for that 


would infallibly rot the Roots. About the Middle or Lat- 


ter· end of Auguſt you ſhould ſift a little light rich Earth 
over the of the Boxes, and then remove them 
again into a warmer Situation, and treat them, during the 
Winter, Spring, and Summer Months, as was before di- 
reſted : and about the Middle of Auguſt you ſhould pre- 
a Bed of light rich ſandy Soil, in proportion to the 
Quantity of your Seedling-plants ; and having levell'd the 
Surface very even, you ſhould take out the Earth from 
the Boxes in which your Plants were rais'd, into a Sieve, 
in order to get out all the Roots, which by this time (if 
they have grown well) will be about the Thickneſs of a 
{mall Quill. Theſe Roots ſhould be placed upon the Bed 
at about two or three Inches aſunder, ebſerving to ſet the 
bottom Part of their Roots downwards; then cover them 
over two Inches thick with the ſame light Earth : but as 
it will be impoſſible to get all the ſmall Roots out of the 
Earth in the Boxes, you ſhould ſpread the Earth upon 
another Bed equally, and cover it over with light Earth; 
by which Method you will not loſe any of the Roots, be 
they ever ſo ſmall. | 
Theſe Beds muſt be arched over with Hoops; and in 
very hard froſty Weather they muſt be cover'd with 
Mats, Ec. to protect them from Froſty and in the Spring, 
when the green Leaves are abo if the Weather 
ſhould be very dry, you muſt refreſh them with Water; 
but do this ſparingly ; for nothing is more injurious to theſe 
Bulbs, than too great Quantities of Moiſture. During the 
Summer-ſeaſon you muſt conſtantly keep the Beds clear 


from Weeds; but after the Blades are decay d, you 


muſt never give them any Water: and in Autumn 
you ſhoyld ſtir the Surface of the Bed with a very ſhort 
Hand- fork; being exceeding careful not to thruſt it fo 
deep as to touch the Roots; which, if hurt, are very ſub- 
ject to periſh ſoon after. Then ſift a little freſh light rich 
Earth over the Bed about an Inch thick, or ſomewhat more; 
and in Winter cover them again (as was before directed). 
In this Bed the Roots may continue until flower, 
which is commonly five Years after ſowing, ing to 
treat them, both in Summer and Winter, as before. 


| When their Flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, you 
ould mark all ſuch as appear to Properties, 
e which 
Roots, at the time for taking them up, ſhould be ſelect- 
ed from the reſt, and planted by themſelves: tho I would 


by no means adviſe the rejecting any of the other Roots, 


until they have blown two Tears; which you can- 
not be aſcertained of their Value. When the green Leayes 
of theſe Plants begin to decay, their Roots muſt be taken 
up; and the Earth of the Bed being rais'd into a Ridge, 
he better to ſhoot off the Moiſture, they ſhould be laid 
into the Earth again in an horizontal Poſition, leaving the 
green Leaves hanging downwards from the Roots, where- 
by the great Moiſture contained in their very ſucculent 
Leaves and Flower-ſtalks is exhaled, and prevented from 
entering the Roots ; which, when ſuffered to return into 
them, is very often the Cauſe of their rotting. In this 
Ridge the Roots ſhould remain until the Leaves are quite 
diied off, when they muſt be taken up; and after bei 
cleared of all manner of Filth, which would be hurtful to 
them, they muſt be laid up in Boxes ; -where they may be 
ſerved dry until September, which is the proper Seaſon 
or planting them again. The Method of doing this, ſhall 
be hereaſter mentioned, when we treat of the Management 
of old Roots. 
I ſhall now proceed to the Culture of ſuch Hyacinths as 
have cither b*en obtained from Holland, or are of our own 
Product from Seeds, that are very beautiful, and worthy 
to be preſerved in Collections good Flowers; and it 
bach been the want of Skill in the Management of theſe 
noble Flowers, which has occaſion'd the ill Succeſs moſt 
People have had with them in England ; whereby they are 
anoſt intirely neglected, ſuppoſing their Roots degene- 
rate after they have flower'd in England : which is a great 
Miſtake for were the Roots managed with the ſame Art 


as is practiſed in Holland, I am fully convinced they would 
thrive full as well in s 1 
have experienced ; for, from ſome Hundreds of Roots 
which I have received from Holland at two or three differ- 
ent times, I have increaſed them to almoſt double the 
Number of ſtrong Roots ; all which flower'd in the Spring 
Anno 1730. ſtronger than they did when I firſt received 
them: and I dare ſay they were as large, and produced as 
many Flowers upon their Stems, as the ſame Sorts ever 
did in Holland. | 

The Soll in which theſe Flowers ſucceed beſt, is a light 
ſandy freſh rich Earth, which may be compos'd after the 
following manner : Take half freſh Earth from a Com- 
mon or Paſture-land which is of a ſandy Loam ; this ſhould 
not be taken above eight or nine Inches deep at moſt ; and 
if you take the Turf or Green-ſward with it, it will ſtill be 
better, provided you have time to let it rot; to this you 
ſhould add a fourth-part of Sea-fand, and the other fourth- 
part of rotten Cow-dung : mix theſe well together, and 
caſt it into an Heap, where it may remein until you uſe it; 
obſerving to turn it over once in three Weeks, or a Month. 
If this Compoſt be made two or three Years before it be 
uſed, it will be much the better : but if you are obliged to 
uſe it ſooner, then it ſhould be oftener turned, that the 
Parts may the better unite. Cos 

This Soil ſhould be laid two Feet deep on the Beds 


which are deſigned for your Hyacinths; and you may lay 
a little rotten Cow-dung or Tanners Bark at the Bottom, 


which may be within Reach of the Fibres ; but it ſhould 
by no means touch the Bulb. If the Soil be very wet, 
where theſe Beds are made, ſhould raiſe them ten or 
twelve Inches above the S 3 but if it be dry, they 
need not be raiſed above three or four Inches. 
The manner of preparing the Beds is as follows: 
Firſt, take all the former old Earth out of the Bed to the 
Depth you intend, which ſhould be three Feet; then ſpread 


a little rotten Dung or Tan in the Bottom, laying it very 


level; upon this you ſhould lay the above-mentioned 


ten or * 7 — thick, levelling it very even: then 
ſcore out 
Inches 


Diſtances for the Roots, which ſhould be eight 
ſquare, in ſtrait Rows each Way; after which, place 
your Roots exactly in the Squares, obſerving to ſet the 
Bottom-part downward ; then cover the Roots fix Inches 
— ich the ſame Earth; being very careful, 
in doing of this, not to diſplace any of them: and if the 


Tops of theſe Beds are made a little rounding, to ſhoot | 
of the Wet, it will be of Service, provided they are not 


made too high, which is a Fault the other way. 

The beſt Seafon for planting theſe Roots is towards the 
Middle orLatter-end of September, according to the Earli- 
neſs or Lateneſs of the Seaſon, or the Weather which then 


happens: but I would adviſe you, never to plant them 


when the Ground is extreme dry, unleſs there be a Pro- 
ſpect of ſome Rain ſoon after; for if the Weather ſhould 
continue dry for a conſiderable time after, the Roots 


would receive a Mouldineſs, which will certainly deſtroy 


Theſe Beds will require no farther Care until the Froſt 
comes on ſevere, at which gime they ſhould have ſome 
rotten Tan ſpread over the Bed, about four Inches thick; 
and if the Alleys on each Side of the Bed are filled up, either 
with rotten Tan, Dung, or Sand, it will preveat the Froſt 


ng from penetrating the Ground to the Roots, and ſecure 
them 1 


m being deſtroyed: but when the Winters prove 
very ſevere, it will alſo be to have ſome Peas-haulm, 
dr ſuch-like Covering, laid over them, which will 
out the Froſt better than Mats; and lying hollow, will 
admit the Air to the Surface of the Ground, and alſo per- 
mit the Exhalations to paſs off, whereby the Earth will 


remain dry, and prevent the Roots from rotting ; which 


has often happened when the Beds have been too cloſe 
covered. But you muſt obſerve to take off this Covering 
whenever the Weather is mild, and only let it continue on 
in very hard Froſts; for a ſmall Froſt cannot injure the 
Roots before the green Leaves appear above-ground, which 
is ſeldom before the Beginning of February; at which 
time the Beds muſt be arched over with Hoops, that they 
may be covered either with Mats, Canvas, or ſome othcr 
light Covering, to prevent the Froſt from injuring 8. 
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Buds as they ariſe above- ground: but theſe Coverings 
muſt be conſtantly taken off every Day when the Weather 


is mild, otherwiſe the Flower · ſtems will be drawn up to a 


Height, and become very weak; and the Pedicles 


of the Flowers will be long and lender, and fo rendered 


incapable of {upporting the Bells: which is a great Diſad- 
— ers; for one of their greateſt Beauties 
conſiſts in the regular Diſpoſition of their Bells. When 


' theſe Hoops are fixed over the Beds, the rotten Tan 


ſhould. be taken off them ; in the doing of which, great 
Care ſhould be taken not to bruiſe or injure the Leaves of 


the Hyacinths, which by that time will be beginning to 


break out of the Ground with the Flower-ſtem; therefore 
the Tan ſhould be removed by the Hands, or if any In- 
ſtrument is uſed in the doing of it, there muſt be great 

When the Stems of the Flowers are advanced to their 
Height, before the Flowers are expanded, you ſhould 
place a ſhort Stick down by each Root, to which, with a 
Wire formed into an Hoop, the Stem of the Flowers 


| ſhould be faſtened, to ſupport them from falling; other- 


wiſe, when the Bells are fully ed, their Weight 


oots, 
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Flowers are blown ; at which time their Covering 

intirely removed, and they ſuffered to receive 

ir; which, tho" it may ſoon deface the Beauty 

is abſolutely neceſſary to promote 

the Seeds are quite ripe, you 

Veſſels, and preſerve them, with the 

il the Seaſon for ſowing it. But you 

_ theſe Flowers have produced 
R 


4 


. 
i 
F 


will incline them to the Ground, eſpecially if they are per- may 


mitted to receive a Shower of Rain. 
During their Seaſon of flowering, they ſhould be co- 

vered in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, as alſo from 

all heavy Rains; but they ſhould be permitted to receive 


all gentle Showers, as alſo the Morning and Evening Sun: 


but if the Nights are froſty, they muſt be conſtantly de- 
fended therefrom. With this Management, you may con- 
tinue your Hyacinths in Beauty at leaſt one whole Month, 


and ſometimes more, according to their Strength, or the 


Favourableneſs of the Seaſon, 3 


of their Leaves begin to 
carefully raiſe the Roots out of 


| y rot 
after they are taken up: about a Fortnight after this Ope- 


ration, the Roots ſhould be intirely taken out of the 


Ground ; and then raiſe the Earth of your Beds into an 
high ſharp Ridge, laying the Roots into it in an horizon- 
tal Poſition, with their Leaves hanging out; by which 
means a great Part of the Moiſture contained in their thick 
ſucculent Stalks and Leaves will evaporate, which, if it 
were permitted to return back to the Roots, would cauſe 
them to rot and decay after they are taken up, which has 


been the general Defe& of moſt of the Hyacinths in Eng- 


land. 

In this Poſition the Roots ſhould remain until the green 
Leaves are intirely dried up, which perhaps may be in 
three Wecks time. This is what the Dutch Gardeners 
term, the ripening of their Roots; becauſe, by this Me- 
thod, the Roots become firm, and the outer Cover is 
ſmooth, and of a bright purple Colour ; whereas thoſe 
Roots which are permitted to remain undiſturbed, till the 
Leaves and Stalks are quite decayed, will be large, ſpongy, 
and their outer Coats will be of a pale Colour: for the 
Stems of many of theſe Flowers are very large, and con- 
rain a great Quantity of Moiſture ; which, if ſuffered to 
return into the Roots, will infallibly cauſe many of them 
to periſh. Alter they are fo ripened, you muſt take them 
out of the Ground, and wipe them clean with a ſoft wool- 
len Cloth, taking off all the decayed Parts of the Leaves 
and Fibre, putting them into open Boxes where they may 
lie ſingly, and be expoſed to the Air: but they muſt be 
preſerved carefully from Moiſture ; nor ſhould they be 
luffered to remain where the Sun may ſhine upon them: 
in this manner they may be preſerved out of the Ground 
until September, which is the Seaſon for planting them 
again ;; at which time you muſt ſeparate all the ſtrong 


the Cape of Good Hope. Theſe have been 
figured by Dr. Breynius in his Prodromus : ſo I ſhall infer 
them by the Names there given to them; tho', by their 
i from this Genus. 


2. HyaciTavs orchioides Africanus major bifolius 
maculatus, flore ſulphureo obſolete majore. Breyn. prod. 2. 
p. 72. Greater African Hyacinth, with two ſpotted 
Leaves, and a large worn-out ſulphur-coloured Flower. 
3. HyacinTavs orchioides aphyllus ſerpentarius mae. 
C. B. P. Greater ſerpent-like Hyacinth, without Leave. 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
England; ſo muſt be planted in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth; and in Winter they muſt be placed in a good 
Green-houſe, or in a Stove, which is kept in a very mo- 
derate Heat : if in the latter, the Plants will require to 
be oftener watered ; becauſe the Heat will cauſe them to 
perſpire more, and the Earth in the Pots will dry faſter 
than thoſe placed in the Green-houſe. 

The Leaves of theſe Plants appear about Michaels, 
and grow about ſeven or eight Inches high; and in 
February the Flowers appear, which grow without Fe- 
dicles, cloſe to the Stalk ; this riſes about ſx Inches high. 
There is no great Beauty in theſe Flowers; but as they 
appear at a Seaſon, when there is a Scarcity of other. 
Flowers, they may be allowed to have a Place. The 
Leaves and Flowers decay in May, and the Pots may then 
be placed abroad; but during the Summer, that the Roots 
are inactive, they ſhould have very little Water given 


them. The time for tranſplanting of theſe Roots is in 
Fuly, before they begin to put out freſh Fibres. 

The Seeds of the two firſt Sorts, I received from Dr. 
Job Baſter, F. R. S. of Zurikzee in Holland; and my 
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Year the Roots produced Flowers, from the time of the 
Seeds being ſown. 

HYACINTHUS PERUVIANUS. Vide Ornitho- 


HYACINTHUS STELLATUS. Vide Or- 


HYACINTHUS TUBEROSUS. YidePolyanthus. | 


HYDROCOTYLE [of dg, Water, and KoruAy, 
Cavity; becauſe this Plant has a Cavity in the Leaves, 
and grows in Marſhes], Water Navelwort. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty in moiſt Places in 


| moſt Parts of England, and is never cultivated for Uſe ; 


ſo I ſhall paſs it over with only naming it. 
HYDROLAPATHUM. vide Lapathum. 


HYDROPHY LLON, Water-leaf. 
The Characters are, 
It hath a bell-ſhap'd Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, and 
cut into ſeveral Segments : from the Bottom-part of the 


Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit, 


opening in two Parts, inclofing Seeds of the ſame Shape as 
the Veſſel. 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
HypRoPHYLLON Morini. Foncq. Hort. Water leaf of 


This Plant is very hardy in reſpect to Cold; but it 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt rich Soil; for if it is planted 


in a dry warm Soil, it will not live, unleis it is conſtantly - 


watered in dry Weather. It may be propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots, which ſhould be done in Autumn, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before Spring; for other- 
wiſe they will require a great deal of Water to preſerve 
them. The Roots ſhould not be parted too ſmall,. nor 
ſhould it be done every Year, for that will weaken them 
too much : they will thrive very well in a ſhady Situation, 
provided it is not under the Drip of Trees. It flowers in 
June, but doth not perfect Seeds in this Country. 


HYDROPIPER, the common biting Arſe-ſmart, 
which grows in great Plenty in moiſt Places near Ditches 
Sides almoſt every-where. 


HYDROSTATICS LGS po- , of vSwe, Water, 
and par), of aro, ſtanding, of 5-1, I ſtand or 
ſtop; Hydroſtatics being conceived as the Doctrine of 
the Aquilibrium of Liquors] is the Doctrine of the Gra- 
vitation of Fluids ; or it is that Part of the Mechanics 


which conſiders the Weight or Gravity of fluid Bodies ; 


paricularly of Water, and of folid Bodies immerg'd 
m ; 


3 To Hydroſtatics belongs whatever relates to the Gravi- 
ties and Æquilibria of Liquors ; with the Art of weighing 
Bodies in Water, in order to eſtimate the ſpecific Gravi- 
Of the Uſe of this Science in Horticulture, the Rev. 


Dr. Hale, in his excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, has ſtri 


given many Examples, by Experiments, ſhewing the Quan- 

utes of Moiſture imbib'd and perſpir d by Plants andTrees, 

wectthary tobe known, in order to promote the Buſineſs of 
egetation 


| Some of the moſt uſeful Heads of this Science are; 
5 That the upper Parts of all Fluids preſs upon the 
N | 


2. That a lighter Fluid may gravitate or preſs upon a 
heavier. 
3. That if a Body that is contiguous to the Water, be 


altogether, or in t, lower than the Surface of 

the Water, the 4 Part of the Body will be preſß d up- 

wards by the Water which touches it beneath. 
4. There needs only a competent Weight of an exter- 

8 to account for the riſing of Water in Pumps, 
(4 . | 


5. If a Body be placed under Water, ſo that its upper- 
moſt Surface lie parallel to the Horizon, the direct Preſſure 


N 


that it ſuſtains is no more than that of a Column of Water, 
whoſe Baſe is the horizontal Superficies of the Body, and 
its Height the perpendicular Depth of the Water. And 
if the Water which leans on the Body be contain'd in Pipes, 
which are open at both Ends, the Preſſure of the Water is 
to be eſtimated by the Weight of a Pillar of Water, the 
Baſe of which is equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, and 
whoſe Height is equal to a Perpendicular which reaches 
from thence to the Top of the Water; altho' the Pipe 
ſhould be much inclined any Way, or tho' it ſhould be ever 
ſo irregularly ſhaped, and much broader in ſome other 
Place than the Bottom. ; 

6. A Body which is immers'd in a Fluid, ſuſtains a na- 
tural Preſſure from the Fluid, which alſo increaſes as the 
Body is placed deeper beneath the Surface of the Fluid. 

7- The Reaſon why Water aſcends in Siphons, and by 
which it flows through them, may be explain'd from the 
external Preſſure of ſome other Fluid, without having re- 
courſe to the Abhorrence of a Vacuum. | 
8. The moſt ſolid Body, which will fink by its own 
Weightat theSurface; yet, if it be placed at aDepth twenty 
times greater than that of its own Thickneſs, it will not 
fink, if its Deſcent be not aſſiſted by the incumbent Water. 

9. If a Body which is ſpecifically lighter than a Fluid, 
be immers'd in that Fluid, it will riſe with a Force pro- 
portionable to the Exceſs of Gravity in that Fluid. 

10. If a Body which is heavier than a Fluid be immers'd. 
it will ſink with a Force that is proportionable to the Ex- 
ceſs of its Gravity. 5 

11. If any Veſſel be fill'd with Water, or any other Li- 
quor, the Surface of which is capable of being even, it will 
continue fo till diſturb'd by ſome other external Cauſe. 

12. When the Fluids are preſs'd, they are preſs'd undi- 

yaque, i. e. on all Sides. 5 | 
How far the Knowlege of any of theſe Propertics of 
Fluids may conduce to the Philoſophical Improvement of 
Gardening, and the Buſineſs of Vegetation, will be more 
clearly perceived, when well conſidered by the ingenious 
Artiſt, than being ſet forth by Words. 


HYGROMETER [:p:4|por, of 52p3, moiſt, and 


air, meaſure, of yuelpiw, to meaſure], is a Machine 
or 


ent contriv d to ſhew, or meaſure, the Moiſtneſs 
and Drineſs of the Air, according as it abounds with moiſt 
or dry Vapours; and to meaſure and eſtimate the Quan- 


tity of ſuch Moiſtneſs and Drineſs. 


There are divers Kinds of H for whatever 
Body either ſwells or ſhriaks by Drineſs or Moiſture, is 
op = ay formed into an Hygrometer; ſuch are 

of moſt Kinds, particularly Aſh, Deal, Poplar, 
Sc. ſuch alſo is a Cord, Cat-gut, Sc. 

Stretch a Hempen-cord or Fiddle-ſtring along a Wall, 
bringing it over a Truckle or Pully; and to the other End 
tie a Weight, unto which fit a Style or Index; on the ſame 
Wall fit a Plate of Metal divided into any Number of equal 
Parts, and the Hygrometer is complete. . 

For it is a Matter of undoubted Obſervation, that Moiſt- 
ure ſenſibly ſhortens the Length of Cords and Strings z 
and that as the Moiſture evaporates, they return to their 
former Length: and the like may be faid of a Fiddle- 


The Weight therefore, in the preſent Caſe, upon an In- 
creaſe of the Moiſture of the Air, will aſcend; and upon 
a Diminution of the ſame, will deſcend. | 

Hence, as the Index will ſhew the Spaces of Aſcent 
and Deſcent, and thoſe Spaces are equal to the Increments 
and Decrements of the Length of the Cord or Gur, the 
Inſtrument will diſcover whether the Air be more or leſs 
humid now, than it was at another given time. 

The ordinary Contrivance with Whip-cord is one of 
the eaſieſt ; for that will infallibly ſhorten and lengthen as 
the Air grows moiſter and drier. a 

Some recommend a Cat- gut as the beſt, which may be 
a Yard in Length, ſuſpended, having a Plumbet or Piece 
of Lead, with an Index or Pointer, hanging at the lower 
End, by means of which the Cat- gut will twiſt or untwiſt 
as the Air dries or moiſtens, and ſhoiten and lengthen ſo 
as to raiſe and fink the Plumber with the Index; and 
this Index will point out the Degree fought for. 

4R | | The 
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The Weight of this Lead, or Plumbet, ſhould be 
about two Ounces. | 

Some Perſons who approve a fine Whip-cord inſtead 
of Cat-gut, uſe a greater Wetght of Lead: the twiſting 
and untwiſting of the Cat-gut or Whip-cord will make 
the Lead with the Index turn round, as well as riſe and 
fall. The Degrees may be made upon an open Screw of 
Braſs within, with which the Plumber and Index has its 
Motion. | 

When you are provided with a Barometer and Hygro- 
meter, compare the Motions of the one with the other, 
in order to judge what Proportion the Riſe or Fall of the 
Quickſilver in the Barometer bears to the twiſting of the 
Cat-gut or Whip-cord : the Degrees of which Motion 
may be Seel by the Index or Pointer of the Hygro- 
meter; and at the ſame time both theſe muſt be compar d 
with the riſing and falling of the Spirit in a Thermometer, 
to know what Degree of Heat or Cold attends every dif- 
ferent Change of Weather. 


HYGROSCOPE [of vpe, moiſt, and ce, to 
view or conſider}, a Machine the ſame as the Hygrometer, 
and for the ſame Uſes. 

The Inſtruments are of good Uſe in Conſervatories for 
meaſuring or ſhewing the Dampneſs or Drineſs of them 
in the Winter- ſeaſon. . | 


HYOSCYAMUS [of de, a Swine, and aaf S, a 


Bean, g. d. Hog's-bean], Hen bane. | 
The Cbaracters are; | | | 
The Leaves are ſoft and bairy, growing alternately upon 
the Branches : the Cup of the Flower is ſhort, and bell- 
ſhaped, and divided into foe Segments : the Flower conſiſts 
of one Leaf, ' the Bottom-part of which is tubuloſe, but is 
expanded at the Top, and divided into five Segments, having 
pve cbtuſe Stamina: the Fruit, which is incloſed with the 
. Calyx, reſembles a Pot with a Cover to it; and is divided, 
by en intermediate Partition, into two Cells, which contain 
many ſmall Seeds. | | 
The Species are; | 3 
1, HxoscrAuus vulgaris, vel niger. C. B. P. Com- 
mon black Hen-bane. | | | 
2. Hyoscyamvus abus major, vel tertius Dioſcoridis, 
& quartus Plinii. C. B. P. Greater white Hen-bane. 


3. -Hyoscy amus major, albo fimilis, umbilico floris 


atro*purpureo. T. Cor. Great Hen-bane like the White, 
but with a dark-purple Bottom to the Flower. 

4. Hyoscyamvs minor, albo femilis, umbilico floris vi- 
renti. Feſſicu. Leſſer Hen-bane like the White, with a 
green Bottom to the Flower. Fo, 

5. Hyoscy amvs rubello flore. C. B. P. Hen-bane with 
2 reddiſh-colour'd Flower. ; | 

6. Hyoscy amvs Creticus luteus major. C. B. P. Great 
yellow Hen-bane of Candia. | 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 


are preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens, to add to their Numbers 


of Plants ; but ſince they are rarely cultivated for Uſe, 
I ſhall forbear to ſay any thing of them in this Place. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in England, 
growing upon the Sides of Banks and old Dunghils almoſt 
-every-where. This is a very poiſonous Plant, and ſhould 
be rooted out in all Places where Children are ſuffer'd to 
come; for in the Year 1729. there were three Children 
poiſon'd with eating the Seeds of this Plant, near Totten- 
bam- Court; two of which ſlept two Days and two Nights 
before they could be awakened ; and were, with Difficulty. 
recovered ; but the third, being older and ſtronger, eſcap'd 
better. | 


The ſecond Sort is by moſt Authors ſuppoſed to be the 


true white Hen-bane of the Shops, the Seeds of which 


ſhould be uſed in Medicine; tho* there is very little Dif- 
ference in the Seeds of that, and the third and fourth Sorts, 
either of which may probably do. The other Sorts are 
of no Uſe or Beauty : but whoever hath a mind to cul- 
tivate any of theſe Plants, may ſow their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a light dry undung'd Soil; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted our, allow- 
ing them two Feet Diſtance each Way. The ſecond Sum- 


mer they will produce Flowers and Seeds, and ſoon after 


| becomes a plain 


H Y 


the Roots periſh. 125 
The Seeds of theſe Plants, when ſown in the Spring 
frequently ke in the Ground a whole Year before the Planta 
appear; but if they are ſown in the Autumn ſoon after 
they are ripe, they ſeldom fail to come up, either ſoon 
after they are ſown, or the following Spring; fo that 1 
always prefer that Seaſon. | 3 
The ſixth Sort grows ſhrubby, and will abide ſeveral 
Years, provided the Plants are ſheltered in the Winter; 
for they will not live in the open Air at that Seaſon : but 
it only requires to be protected from Froſt; therefore if 
theſe Plants are placed under a common Hot-bed-frame in 
Winter, where they may enjoy as much free Air as poſh 
ble in mild Weather, they will thrive better than when 
they are more tenderly treated. This Sort may be eaſily 
propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted in a ſhady Bor- 
der, during any of the Summer-months, will take Root 
in a Month or fix Weeks ; and may be afterward planted 
in Pots, and treated like the old Plants. mon 
This Sort will frequently ripen Seeds; but if theſe are 
not ſown in the Autumn, they rarely grow. 


PA... PECOON. We have no Exgliſb Name for this 
The Characters are; | f 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of a Croſs z, theſe are uſually divided into three Parts: 
out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwari 
in ſmooth jointed Pod, full of kidney-ſhaped 


Seeds, which are incloſed in each Joint. 
The Species are; | = 2 

1. Hyezcoon latiore folio. Tourn. Broad-leav*d Hy- 
pecoon. 5 

2. Hyexcoon fenuiore folio. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd 
Hypecoon. Ds | 

3. Hyyzcoon Orientale, latiore folio, fore magm. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Hypecoon, with a broader Leaf, 
and a large Flower. on TE 

4. Hyyzcoon Orientale, fumariæ folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Hypecoon, with a Fumitary-leaf. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow plentifully in the South 
of France, in Spain, and Italy ; but the third and fourth 
Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant; 
from whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. | 

Theſe Plants are all of them annual; fo their Seeds 


leaving them about fix or eight Inches 3 after this 
they will require no other Culture, but to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds. In June theſe Plants will flower, 
and their Seeds will be ripe in Auguſt. 

Sometimes, when the Spring proves very dry, the 
Seeds will not grow the firſt Year; but if the Ground is 
kept clear from Weeds, and not diſturbed, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring. I have known the Seeds 
of theſe Plants remain in the Ground two Years, and the 
Plants have come up the third Spring very well ; fo that 
it may be very proper to ſow ſome of their Seeds in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm Border, where 
the Plants may come up early the following Spring ; and 
theſe will be ſtronger, and more likely to perfect Seeds, - 


than thoſe ſown in the Spring; by which Method the 


Kinds may be preſerved. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated but by thoſe who 
are curious in Botany, tho? for the ſake of Variety they 
may have a Place in large Gardens, becauſe they require 
very little Trouble to cultivate them; and as they take up 
but little room, ſo they may be intermixed with other 
ſmall annual Plants in large Borders, where they will make 
a pretty Appearance. 

The Juice of theſe Plants is of a yellow Colour, re- 
ſembling that of Celandine; and is affirmed by ſome emi- 
nent Phyſicians to have the fame Effect as Opium. 
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of which is eminent; or 


HYPERICUM {vTepre:r, g. d. an Herb, the Image 
2 6 r or be- 
holds the Sun], St. John's- wort. 
The Characters are; 3 
It hath a fibroſe Root : the Lraves grow oppoſite by Pairs 
at the Foints of the Stalks : the Flower. cup confiſts of one 
Leaf, which ts divided into frve Parts, anded : the 
Flower, which conſiſts of froe Leaves, —__ in form of 
2 Roſe, having many Stamina in the Centre, ſurrounding a 
conical Ovary, which becomes a three-ccrnered pointed Fruit, 
and is divided into three Cells containing many ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. HyezrIcuM vulgare. C. B. P. Common St. John's- 
1 HyezrIcuM Aſcyron didtum, caule quadrangulo. 
7.B. St. John's-wort, with a ſquare Stalk, commonly 
call'd St. Peter's- wort. 
3. HyezrrcuM fetidum fruteſcens. Tourn. Stinking 
ſhrubby St. John's- wort. | 
4. HyrzRICUM fruteſcens Canarienſe multiflorum. 
Hort. Ant. Shrubby St. John's-wort from the Canaries, 
with many Flowers. | | : 
5. HyezrICuM Orientale, fore magno. T. Cor. Eaftern 
St. John's-wort, with a large Flower, 
6. HyYetRICUM villoſum erectum, caule rotundo.Tourn. 
Upright hairy St. John's-wort, with a round Stalk. 
7. HyeERTcuM elegantiſſimum non ramoſum, folio lato. 
5.8. The moſt beautiful St. John's-wort without Branches, 
and a broad Leaf. 


8. HypzRICuM winus erectum. C. B. P. Small upright 


St. John's- wort. 80 s 
9. HyrErICuM minus ſupinum, vel ſupinum glabrum. 
C. B. P. Small ſmooth trailing St. John's-wort. | 
10. HyyERIcux folio breviore. C. B. P. Short-leav'd 
St. John's-wort. 3 | 
11. HyeErICcUM criſpum, iriguetro & cuſpidato folio. 
Bace. Muſ. Curled St. John*s-wort, with a three-corner'd 
12. HyeERICUM perfoliatum & perforatum. Tourn. 
Perfoliate and perforated St. John's-wort. 
13. Hy RRIcux ample perfoliato folio. Tourn. St. John's- 
wort with a large Thorough-wax-leaf. | 
14. Hyetricum Alpinum bumilius, magno flore punct- 
ato. Tourn, Dwarf St. John's-wort of the Alps, with 
large ſpotted Flower. | 3 
15. HyeerIcuM latifalium Lufitanicum. Tourn. Broad- 
leav'd Portugueſe St. John's-wort. 
16. HyezricuM Lufitanicum, linariæ folio. Tourn. 
Portugueſe St. John's-wort, with a Toad - flax- leaf. 
17. HypzricuM tomentoſum Lufitanicum minimum. 
Tourn, The ſmalleſt woolly Portugueſe St. John's-wort. 
18. HyezrIcuM Creticum ſupinum, folio ſubrotundo, 
flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Candy trailing St. John's-wort, 
with a roundiſh Leaf, and a large Flower. 
19. HyezricuM Creticum, - ampliſſimo folio nitido. 
4 Cor. Candy St. John's wort, with a large ſhining 


20. HyyERIcUN villoſum, foliis caulem ambientibus 
acutis, rg vero circinatis. Tourn. Cor. Hairy St. John's- 
wort, with pointed Leaves encompaſſing the Stalk, and 
the bottom Leaves exactly round. 

21. HvrERIcUN Orientale, foliis ſubrotundis auritis, 
canli adherentibus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. John's-wort, 
With roundiſh- ear d Leaves adhering to the Stalk. 

22. HyrERICUN Orientale, ptermice foliis. Tourn. Cor. 

ſtern St. John's-wort, with Sneezwort-leaves. 

23. HyrERIcuu Orientale, fetido mile, ſed inodorum. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. Ichn s- wort, like the ſtinking 
Kind, but without Smell. 

_ 24. HyperIcuM Orientale ſaxatile, majorane folio. 
urn. Cor, Eaſtern Rock St. John's- wort, with a Mar- 
Joram-leaf. 

25. Hyepezicum Orientale, androſemo birſuto fimile, 

ſed glabrum. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. ö reſem- 


bling hairy Tutſan, but ſmooth. 
Late, 8 nnter. Orientale, polygoni folio. Tourn. Cor. 


t. John's-wort, with a Knot-graſs-leaf. 
27. HyeerIcuM Orientale, caule eſpero purpureo. 


Tour n. Cor. 


ple Stalk Eaftern St. John's- wort, with a roagh pur- 


28. Hvrkxicun Orientale, caule aſpero purpureo, li- 
nariæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. John's-wort, with a 
rough purple Stalk, and a Toad-flax-leaf. 

29. Hyezricum Orientale, roriſmarini folio glauco. 
Torn. Cor. Eaſtern St. John's-wort, with a ſea-green 
Roſmary-leaf. 

30. HyrExrcun Orientale latifolium ſubbir ſutum, caule 
pur pures villoſo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leav'd Eaſtern St. 
John's-wort, ſomewhat hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are both very common Plants, 
growing in the Fields in moſt Parts of England : the firſt 


. 1s uſed in Medicine, but the ſecond is of no Uſe : theſe 


are rarely propagated in Gardens ; but I chuſe to mention 
them, in order to introduce the other Sorts, which deſerve 
a Place in every good Garden. 

The third and fourth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which 
are 8 to intermix with other flowering Shrubs 
of the ſame Growths ; where, by their long Continuance in 
Flower, they will make a very handſome Appearance. 
The third Sort is of an humble Stature, ſeldom riſing 
above four Feet in Height ; but the fourth will grow to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet. 

Theſe two Sorts are propagated by Suckers, which are 
E ſent forth from the old Plants. The beſt Seaſon 
or taking off theſe Suckers is in March, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot : they ſhould be planted in a light dry Soil, 
in which they will endure the {-veref Cold of our Cli- 
mate very well. They may alſo be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted at the fame Seaſon ; or by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Auguft or September, which 
is as ſoon as they are ripe; for if they are kept till Spring, 
few of them will grow: but as they multiply ſo faſt by 


| Suckers, the other Methods of propagating them are ſel- 


dom practiſed in England. 

The only Care theſe Shrubs require, is, to clear them 
from Suckers every Spring, and to cut out all decayed 
and luxuriant Branches, in order to reduce them to a re- 


gular Figure. They produce their Flowers in July, and 


continue flowering until the End of September, which 
renders them very agreeable; but their Leaves, when 
bruiſed, emit a very rank Odour. 


The Eaftern Sort is alſo an abiding Plant; but it ſeldom 
riſes above eighteen Inches, or two Feet high. This is 


propagated by parting the Roots, and planting Cuttings 


in 2 it is ſomewhat tenderer than the laſt, but 
ure 


will end Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, provided it be not too much expoſed to the cold 
Winds. It may alſo be propagated by fowing the Seeds 
in March, upon a Bed of light Earth, in an- open Situ- 


ation; and when the Plants are large enough to be tranſ- 


planted, they may be placed in the warm Borders of the 
Pleaſure-garden; and the Summer following they will pro- 
duce their Flowers in large Quantities upon the Tops of 


the Branches; which, being of a large Size, and a bright- 


yellow Colour, make a very handſome Shew. 
The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Na- 


tives of England, growing in Woods, and other ſhady 


Places, in divers Parts. The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Sorts grow in the South of France, in Iiah, 
and Spain; yet are hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well in the open Air. The 


fourteenth Sort grows on the As. The fifteenth, ſixteenth, 


and ſeventeenth Sorts are Natives of Portugal: but all the 
following Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in the 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds, ſoon after they are ripe, on a Bed of freth undung'd 
Earth; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds: the following Spring they may be 


_ tranſplanted to the Places where they are to remain; after 


the Plants have taken new Root, they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from large Weeds; 
which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt them, wilt overbear 
and deſtroy them. 

Moſt of the Kinds, being Natives cf Woods, and ſhad y 
Places, will grow very well under the Prip of Trees; 0 
that they may be planted in large Wildernef,-quarters, 
where they will thrive, and make a pretty Variety. But 


it will be proper to keep a f:w Plants of each Kind in a 
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Thady Border; where, if they are permitted to ſhed their 
Seeds, they will produce a Supply of young Plants, where- 
by the Kinds may be preſerved : for as ſome of the Kinds 
do not continue above two or three Years, ſo, where there 
is not Care taken to have a conſtant Supply of young Plants, 
their Kinds will be loſt; for where the Shade of the Wilder- 
neſs is very thick, the Seeds which fall there will not ſuc- 
ceed ; becauſe the Leaves of the Trees, falling in Autumn, 
when the Sceds are ripe, cover the Ground; whereby the 
Seeds either do not reach the Earth, or, if they do, they 
are ſo cloſcly covered by the falling Leaves, that they can- 
not enjoy the Benefits of the Air ; fo that they rarely 
grow. 


HYPERICUM FRUTEX. Vide Spiræa. 
HYPOCISTIS. We have no Exgliſb Name for this 


Plant. | 


The CharaFers are _ 
It hath a bell-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim : the binder Part 
of the Flower becomes a ſoft Fruit, divided into Rays, m 
<bich are contained the Seeds. | 
The Species are; 8 
t. Hvrocisris Cretica, fore 8 Tourn. Cor. 
Candy H iſtis, with a purple Flower. | 
> ISTIS 3 candicante. Tourn. Cor. 
Purple Hypociſtis, with a white Flower. 5 
3. Hvrocisris flore Iuteo. Tourn. Cor. Hypociſtis 
with a yellow Flower. 


* 


4. Hvrocisris palleſcentis coloris, lineis pur puraſcenti- 


| bus & nonnibil vireſcentibus diſtinfta. Cluſ. Hiſt. Pale- 


coloured Hypociſtis, with purpliſh Lines. 

Theſe Plants grow from the Root of the Ciſtus, or Rock- 
roſe ; ſo cannot be cultivated by Art; it being a Super- 
plant, like the Miſleto; and it is not known to grow on 
any other Plant but the Ciſus. But as one of the Species 
is uſed in Medicine, I thought it proper to mention the 
ſeveral Kinds which have been diſcovered. {- 


HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of ds, 
under, @QvAAo:, a Leaf, and oTigua, Seed] are ſuch 
Plants as bear their Seeds on the Backſides of their 
Leaves. | 


 HYSSOFPUS [takes its Name from the Hebrew Word 
Me, in which Language Hyſſop ſignifies an holy Herb, 
or for purging or cleanſing ſacred Places; as it is faid in 
the Pſalms, Purge me with Hyſſop. But what Plant the 
Hyſſop of the Antients was, is not known; but that it 
ſeems to have been a low Plant, becauſe Solomon is ſaid to 


have deſcribed the Plants from the Cedar to the Hyſſop], 


Hyſlop. 

I be Characters are; | 

Nt 6s @ verticillate Plant, with long narrow Leaves: the 
Galea (or Creſt) of the Flower is roundiſb, erect, and divided 


ento two Paris: the Barba (or Beard) is divided into three 


Parts: the middle Part is hollowed like a Spoon, having a 
double Point, and is ſomewhat winged: the Whorles of the 
Flowers are ſhort, and at the Lower-part of the Stalk are 
placed at a great Diſtance, but towards the Top are cloſer 
join d, ſo as to form à regular Spike. 
The Species are; . 

1. Hxssor us officinarum cerulea, ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. 
Common Hyſſop of the Shops, with blue Flowers grow- 
ing in a Spike. | 
2. Hyssopvus wulgeris alba. C. B. P. Common Hy ſſop, 
with a white Flower. | 


3. Hyssopvs bro fore. C. B. P. Hyſſop with a red 


Flower. 


4. Hyss0>us montana Macedonica, Valerandi Dourez. 
J. B. Mountain Macedonian Hy ſſop. 

5. Hivssopus bumilior myrtifolia. H. R. Par. Dwarf 
myrtle-leav'd I yſſop. | 

6. Hyssoervs utringue florida. Dod. pempt. Hyſſop 
bearing Flowers on every Side. 1 

7. Hysovus vulgaris, mo/crium redolens. C. B. P. 
Common Hytiop, ſmelling like Muſk. 

8. Hrssozrs criſpa. Geſner. Ilort. Curled Eiyflop. 


may be tranſplanted where they are to continue, 
ing them as was before directed for the Seedling-plants, 


A Hyss0Pvs fokis diſſeFis. C. B. P. Hyſſop with cut 
ves. 
10. Hys0pvs ſpice brevi & rotunda. C. B. P. 
wit « hr and ron Spike p | * 
11. HrssoPus verficolor e, aureus. Part. Par. 
ſtriped Hyſſop. 5 me 
12. Hyssoevs birſuta. C. B. P. Hairy Hyſſop. 
13. Hrssoevs hirſuta, fore albo. Tourn. Hairy Hyt. 
. 2 a _ Flower. : | 
Sorts of Hyſſop are propagated either | 
or Cuttings: if by the Seeds, f muſt be ſown 21 
upon a Bed of light ſandy Soil; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out to the Places where 
they are to remain, placing them at leaſt a Foot aſunder 
each Way: but if they are deſigned to abide in thoſe Places 
for a long time, two Feet Diſtance will be ſmall enough; 
for they grow pretty large, eſpecially if they are not 
quently cut, to keep them within 4 They thrive 
beſt upon a poor dry Soil, in which Situation they will 
endure the Cold of our Climate better than when they are 
planted on a richer Soil. If you would pro them 
by Cuttings, they ſhould be planted in April or May, in 
a Border where they may be defended from the violent 
Heat of the Sun; and being frequently watered, they 
will take Root in about two Months; after which, they 


The firſt Sort was formerly more cultivated than a 
p_ in England, that being the Sort commonly uſed in 
edicine, The other Species are preſerved in curious 
Gardens for their Variety; but they are ſeldom cultivated 


for -Uſe. 3 3 
y Plants, which 


All theſe Sorts of Hyſſop are very 
will endure the Cold of our Winters in the open Air, pro- 
vided they are planted in a dry undunged Soil; for when 


they are planted in a rich Soil, they grow very luruiimt 


in Summer, and are leſs able to reſiſt the Cold in Winter: 
ſo that when any of theſe Plants grow out of the Joints 
old Walls (as they frequently do), they will reſiſt the moſt 
ſevere Froſt; and will be much more aromatic, than thok 
which grow in a rich Soil. | 

It hath been a great Diſpute 


whether the Hyſſop now commonly known is the fame 
which is mention'd in Scri : about which there is great 


room to doubt, there being very little Grounds to aſcer- 
tain that Plant: tho? it is moſt generally thought to be the 
Winter- ſavory, which Plant is now in great Requeſt 
amongſt the Inhabitants of the Eaſtern Countries, for out- 
ward Waſhings or Purification. - 


„ 5 
1 [of Facere, Lat. to lie along; becauſe this 
| Plant often lies on the Ground], Knapweed. 
The Characters are; : 
It is one of the Herbæ Capitatz, or headed Plants, 
which is deſtitute of Spines: the Calyx, or Cup, is ſquamſe* 
the Borders of the Leaves are commonly equal, being neithi' 
ſerrated nor indented : the Florets round the Border of th 
Head are barren; but thoſe placed in the Centre are ſucc 
each by one Seed, baving a Down adhering to it. 
The Species are; 
1. Jacea * latifolia. C. B. P. Broad: 
leav*d Meadow black Knap weed. 
2. IAcxA cum ſquamis pennatis, frue capite villoſo. J 4 


Woolly-headed Knapweed. 


3. Jacra montana candidiſſima, ſtæbes foliis. C. Z. P. 
Mountain Knapweed, with very white Leaves. 

4. Jacta Luſitanica ſempervirens. H. R. Par. PU 
tugal ever-green Knapweed. 

g. Jacea Epidaurica, candidiſima & tomentoſs. Tow 
White woolly Knapweed of Raguſa. a 

6. Jacea cyanoides, echinato capite. C. B. P. Prickly: 
headed Knapweed. 


7. Ie 
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7. Jacta tum ſquamis cilii inſtar pilefis. J. B. Knap- 

8. Jacza nigra, ſquamoſo capite, major. C. B. P. 
Greater black Knapweed, with a ſcaly Head. | 

9. JACEA nigra, ſquamoſo capite, minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
black Knapweed, with a ſcaly H 

10. IAA vulgaris laciniata, flore purpureo. Tourn. 

napweed, or ellon. 

11. Jacza vulgaris laciniata, flore albo. Tourn. Great 

Knapweed, or Matfellon with a white Flower. EN 


12. Jacta latiſſimo laciniato folis. C. B. P. Knapweed- 


with a broad jagged Leaf. | | 
13. JacEtA cinerea laciniata, flore purpureo. Triumf. 
aſh- coloured Knapweed, with a purple Flower. 
14. JacEa foliis cichoraceis villaſis, altiffima, fore pur- 
co. Tourn. The talleſt Knapweed, with hairy Succory- 
leaves, and a purple Flower. 


Tourn. The talleſt Knapweed, 
and a white Flower, | | 


16. JAA foliis eruce lanuginofis. Tourn. Knapweed- 


with woolly Rocket-leaves. 


- Tourn. Knapweed with whitiſh j 
Leaves, and an Empalement not ſhining. — 
18. Jack foliis laciniatis viridibus, calyculis argen- 
geis. Tourn. pweed with green jagged Leaves, and 
filver Empalements. 


19. Jacea calyculis argenteis, minor. Tourn. Leſſer 


„with filver Empalements, 


20. Jacea Alpina, ſucciſe folio. Tourn. Mountain 


a -bit- 
21. Jacea folio cerinthes, e Rupe Viftorie. Tourn. 
with an Honeywort-leaf. | 


22. Jacea Hiſpanica latifolia, ans foliorum lanugi- 


. Boce. Muſ. Broad-leav'd Spaniſh Knapweed, with 


the Nerves of the Leaves woolly. | 
23. JACEA Cretica aculeata incana. Tourn, Hoary 
ickly Knapweed of Crete. 


24. JacEA tomentoſa, fotiis undulatis. Tourn, Woolly 
| , with waved Leaves. : C 
25. Jacea Cretica ſaxatilis, glaſti folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Rock Knapweed of Candy, with a Woad-leaf. 
26. Jacta Cretica laciniata argentea, parvo flore fla- 


veſcente. Tourn. Cor. Silver-jagged Candy Knapweed, 
with a ſmall yellowiſh Flower. 


27. Jaca Cetica araulos, eicborii folid. Tourn. Cor. 
Candy Knapweed, without a Stalk, and a Succory-leaf., 


28. JAA Orientalis acaulos, cichorii folio, flore ci- 
trino. Tourn. Cer. Eaſtern Knapweed, without a Stalk, 
and a citron- colour d Flower. 

29. Jacta Orientalis patula, carthami facie, flore luteo 
magno. Tourn. Cor. - Spreading Eaftern Knapweed, with 
the Face of Baſtard-ſaffron, and a large yellow Flower. 


30. Jacta Orientalis, conyz# folio, flore magno. Tears, 


Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, with a Fleabane-leaf, and a 
large Flower. | 
31. Jacta Orientalis, cyani folio, flore parvo, calyce 


ergenteo, Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, with a Blue- 


bottle-leaf, and a ſmall Flower with a ſilver Empalement. 
32. Jacea Orientalis, folio finuato ſubtus tomentoſo, 

Lore Purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Knapweed, with a 

ſinuated Leaf, hoary underneath, and a purple Flower. 
33. NA Orientalis maritima incana, coronopi folio. 


Tourn. Cor. — maritime hoary Knapweed, with a 


Bucks- horn 


34. NEA Orientalis perennis, lato coronopi folio, flore 
Pur puraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Perennial Eaftern Knapweed, 
with a broad Bucks-horn-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

35. Jacea Orientalis perennis, anguſtſſmo & incano 
©rMop folio, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Perennial 
Eaftern Knapweed, with a very narrow and hoary Bucks- 

leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. f 
6 36. Jacea Orientalis laciniata incana & moſchata. 
hg Cor. Hoary muſk jagged-leav'd Eaftern Knap- 

27. Jac a lutee ſpinoſe centaurioides. C. B. P. Pric 
Fellow Knapwced, lice 5 greater Centaury. - * 


15. Jace foltis cichoraceis ede alt iſima, fore 4 
with hairy Succory- leaves, 


17. Jacza foliis candicantibus laciniatis, calyculis non 


Weeds: but the firſt Sort is fo common in 


38. Jacra latifolia purpurea, c me foinoſe. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd purple Kna 1 2 


pweed, with a 
39. Jacza ſpinoſs Cretica, an ſpecies byoferidis Plinii. 
. Prickly Knapweed of » ſuppoſed to be a 
Species of Hyofiris of Pliny. | 
40. JACcta marina Bætica. Park. Theat. Sea Spaniſh 
Knapweed. 
41. JACEA cyanoides altera, caule alato. Par. Bat. 
Another Knapweed like Blue-bottle, with a winged Stalk. 
42. Jacta Melitenſis, capitulis conglobatis. Bocc. Rar. 
Plant. Knapweed of Malta, with conglobated Heads. 
43. Jacta Orientalis annua, coronopi folio, flore luteo 
Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaſtern Knapweed, with a Bucks- 
horn-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 1 
44. Jacra arboreſcens, ftyracis folio. Tourn, T 
„ with a Storax-tree-leaf. | 5 
45. Jacra Cretica fruteſcens, elichryſs folio, flore 
magno purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Knapweed 
4 with a Goldylock-leaf, and a large purpliſh 


er. 

46. Jacza fruteſcens, plantaginis folio, flore albo. 
Tourn. Cor. 8 Knapweed, with a Plantain-leaf, 
and a white Flower. IS | 

The firſt, ſecond, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, ele- 
venth, and twelfth Sorts are Plants of no great Beauty or 
Uſe: ſome of theſe grow wild by the Side of Foot-paths 
almoſt in every Part of England, and become very trouble- 
ſome Weeds in the Fields : others of them grow upon 
arable Land amongſt Corn, and are no lefs troubleſome 
many of the 
moſt Part of the Land, to the great 


Paſtures, as to occupy 


Prejudice of the Graſs ; therefore, by all good Huſband- 
men, ſhould be rooted out. The only-Way to deſtroy 


every Year, viz. Spring 


this Plant in the Paſtures is twice 


grown, keep the Fields 
clean. The ſame Method ſhould alſo. be taken with theſe: 
Plants, when they grow by the Sides of Foot-paths, or 


nder Hedges; becauſe if theſe are not rooted out, their 
Seeds, having Wings to them, will be wafted by the Wind 
over 


very white ſilver Leaves, which | 
thro? the Year; but theſe are too tender 
pen Air in Eng 


are kept in Pots, and will more certainly 
but it will be adviſeable to keep ſome Plants of each Sort 
in Pots, left thoſe which are planted abroad ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, whereby the Sorts may be loſt. 

The fixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-firſt, and twenty-ſecond Sorts are alſo 
perennial Plants. Theſe grow wild in ſeveral Parts of 
Europe; but are not Natives of England. i 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March, on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Earth: when the Plants begin to appear, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds; and as ſoon as they are fit 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be removed, and planted in Beds 
of undunged Earth, at about a Foot Diſtance every Way. 
Theſe Plants muſt be watered, and if the Scaſon is hot, 
they ſhould be ſhaded until they have taken newRoot; after 
which time they will require no farther Care but to keep 
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them clear from Weeds until Michaelmas following, when 
they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted where they are 
deſigned to remain; the common hardy Sorts under Trees, 
in Wilderneſs · quarters, and other abject Parts of the Gar- 
den, where they will abide many Years, and only require 
to be kept dear from the Weeds, which will over- 
bear them; but as for leſſer Weeds, they will not hurt 
them: the other Sorts, which are more tender, ſhould be 
planted in a warmer Situation, and on a lean ſtony Soil, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, and afford an 222 

The ſixth, fourteench, fifteenth, thirty ſeventh, forty- 
firſt, forty-ſecond, and forty- third Sorts are annual Plants. 
The Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown either in March, or the 
Beginning of September. Theſe which are ſown in Autumn 
will come up, and the Plants will be ſtrong to re- 
ſiſt che Froſt, provided they are in a warm Border; and 
theſe Plants will flower much ſtronger, and come earlier 
in the Seaſon, than thoſe ſown in the Spring; ſo that theſe 
will always produce Seeds. But if theſe autumnal 
Plants ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, then ſome of 
their Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, on a Bed of light 
freſh Earth, where they are deſigned to remain: for theſe 
Plants will not be large enough to tranſplant till May, when 
the Scaſon is generally warm; ſo that it will be difficult to 
make the Plants take Root, unleſs they are conſtantly 
| ſhaded and watered: it is a better Method therefore to ſow 
theſe Seeds in the Spring on the Borders where they are to 
remain; and then all the Care required will be to clear 
them from Weeds, and thin the Plants where they come 
up too cloſe: but thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn, 
may be tranſplanted out the Beginning of March; at which 
time they will ſoon take Root, and then will require no 
farther Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds. Theſe 
Plants continue a long time in Flower, eſpecially the ſixth 
Sort; which renders them worthy of a Place in every large 
| The twenty-fifth, forty-fourth, forty-fifth, and forty- 
Hirth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which riſe to the Height of 
four or five Feet, and their Stems become woody. Theſe 
are Natives of the Archipelago, from whence their Seeds 
have been ſent to ſeveral curious Botanic Gardens; but at 
very rare in England. They may be pro- 
ng of their Seeds in March, on a warm 


ders, where they will live thro* the Winter, 
Froſt is not very ſevere, and theſe Plants will flower much 
ſtronger than thoſe in Pots; but it will be proper to keep 
two Plants of each Kind in Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, 
for fear thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, that the Kinds 


provided the 


may be preſerved. 

Theſe Plants ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Coun- 
try; ſo that when the Plants are obtained, they may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould. be planted about 
the Middle of June on a ſhady Border; where, if they are 
duly watered, they will take Root in about two Months ; 
but it will be proper to let them remain in the ſame Border 
until the Beginning of September, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and planted into Pots, and placed in the 
Shade until they are rooted : then they may be expoſed in 
an open Situation till the Middle or Latter- end of October, 
when they ſhould be removed into Shelter, and managed 
as hath been directed for thoſe Plants Which are raiſed 
from Seeds. In Summer theſe Plants will flower, when 
they will afford an agreeable Proſpect, if they are placed 
among other hardy Exotic Plants; and as they are ever- 
green, hey add to the Variety in Winter. 


3 
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JACOBAA To called of St. Jauer, as ſays Fobanne; 
Baubinus, becauſe it is faid to grow 22 2 
St. James in Spain], Rag wort. ä | 
Ie Characters are; 

It bath @ radiated Flower, the Tube of which i; ame 
of a cylindrical Figure, and the Seeds are faſtened to Dow, . 
to which may be added, The Leaves are deeply laciniate, 
or jagged. 

The Species are; 

1. Jacog 4 vulgaris laciniata. C B. P. Common 

2. Jacon xa latifolia paluſtris, fue aquatica. Raii Hig 
—_—_— Marſh — 6 * 

3. JIAcon A Alpina, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. C. B 
Roundiſh ſawed-leav d Ragwort of the Alps. ea 

4. Jaconza Alpina, foliis longioribus ſerratis. Toury, 
Ragwort of the Alps, with long-ſawed Leaves. 

5. JacoBmA montana, betonice folio. Barr. Ian 
"TI with a Betony-leaf. 

» Jacos aa chryſanthemi Cretici folio glauco. Tour 
Regiec: whk « hows Ota, 
7. Jacop aa ſenccionis folio incano, perennis. RaiiHif, 
Perennial hoary Ragwort, with a Grqundſel-leaf. 

8. Jaconma Pannonica prima. Cluſ. Hiſt. Mountain 
— with an undivided Leaf. _ 

9. Icon . foliis amplioribus incanis. Nor. H. R. Ble 
Ragwort with large Keg Leaves. | 

10. JacoB&A maritima, five Cineraria latifolia. C. B. b. 
Broad-leav'd Sea Ragwort. ES : 

11. JacoB&a faliis ferulaceis, flore minore. Tam 
Ragywort with Fenel-giant-leaves, and a ſmaller Flower. 

12. JAcog A foliis ferulaceis, flare majore. - Tours, 
Ragwort with Fenel-giant-leaves, and a larger Flower. 
13. JacopBma Africana, boiryss folio. Boerb. Ind. al. 
African Ragwort, with an Oak-of-Jeruſelem-leaf. 

14. Jacos&a Chia, ſenecionis folio villaſo, flore mag. 
Tourn. Cor. Ragwort of Chio, with an hoary Groundſcl. 
leaf, and a large Flower. 28 ; 
15, JAcog A Orientalis, ſenecionis folio tenuiſſune d- 
viſo, non incano, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Rug 
wort, with a very narrow-divided Groundſcl-leaf, aa 
hoary, and a large Flower. 3 

16. JIA cos A Greca maritima, foliis ſuperne vireni- 
bus, inferne incanis. . Tourn. Cor. Greek Sea 
with Leaves green on their upper Side, but hoary under- 

17. Jacosaa Africans fruteſcens, abrotani folio. Oli. 
* 7 A —_— 

18. JacoBaa Africana, s foliis. Oldenl. Africa 
Ragwort, with Wormwood-leaves. 

viſcoſs, Aan 

viſcous 


i 2 Americana odorata 69 
eviſſun;s alis. Houſt. 8 

= ican Ragwort, with very ſhort white Rays to the 

WET. 


20. | prone . C. B. P. Sea 
21. JacoBaa Africana fruteſcens, flore amplo purpurm, 
elegantiſſumo ſenecionis folio. al Shrubby African Rag- 
wort, with an ample purple Flower, and Leaves like 
22. Jaconza Africana fruleſcens, foliis incifts, & ju 
tus cineraceis. Com. Rar. African ſhrubby Ragwon, 
with 3 and the under Part of an Aſh- colour. 
23. IAcos A Africana fruteſcens, foliis abſintbii n. 
Feri incanis. H. 4. Shrubby African Ragwort, with 
hoary Leaves like the umbellated Wormwood. 
The firſt Sort of this Ragwort here mentioned is om 
of the moſt troubleſome Weeds, on poor wet 
lands, and on Commons, in almoſt every Part of England; 
but is never admitted into Gardens, becauſe where the 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Down which adhere 
to them will carry them to a great Diſtance ; ſo that al 
the Ground will be filled with the Weeds. The only Me. 
thod to deſtroy this Plant in Paſtures is, to go over 
Land in April, when the Weather is dry, and with a Spad- 
dle cut up the Plants by their Roots; and, if the Weather 
continues dry, they will ſoon dry up. ThisWork 
alſo be repeated in Auguſt, to cut up ſuch Plants as ma} 
have come up ſince April; and if this be repeated * 
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remain; and when the Plants come up, 


ee Years, never ſuffering any of the Plants to ſtand to 
_ it will effectually deſtroy them. : 

The ſecond Sort is alſo a very common Weed on low 
marſhy Lands, where the Water uſually ſtands in Winter. 
This is alſo very troubleſome on many Commons, and 
other Paſtures; but may be deſtroyed in the fame manner 
28 the former. | ; 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are Natives of the 


' Alps and Pyrenean Mountains, from whence they have 


been procured, and are l in ſeveral curious Botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. They may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on 
2 Bed of freſh Earth; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded ; and when they are ſtrong 
enough to be removed, ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a ſtrong loamy Soil, where they will continue many Years, 
; other Culture but to clear them from 

Weeds. 6 
The ſixth, eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which ſhould be ſown in the Spring, 
on a Bed of freſh light Earth, where they are deſigned to 
they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clear from 
Weeds; which is all the Culture they require. In June 
they w Ir 1 ſoon after; 
which, 1 ited to ſcatter, will furniſh a Supply of 

14 the Seeds fall. | ry 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts grow wild in England. 
The ſeventh is 4 laſting Plant, which grows under Hedges, 
and in Woods, in divers Parts of England; but the eighth 
Sort is an annual Plant, which is uſudlly found on dry 
Hills in ſome Counties near London. 


The tenth Sort differs from the common Sea Ragwort, 


a laſting Plant, which will endure the Froft in the open 
Air very well, and may be treated as is directed for the 


common Sea 


rt. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sotts are alſo abiding Plants, 
which may have a Place in large Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety. Theſe Plants have fine-cut Leaves, and the 
Stems grow erect about two Feet high, on the Tops of 


fine yellow Colour. | 


to remove, they ſhould be 
Earth about fix Inches apart, where they may remain till 
then they may be taken up and trar arge Bc 
ders amongſt other hardy Plants; where they will flower 
the following Summer, and make an agreeable Variety. 
The twentieth Sort was formerly nurs'd' up with great 
Care, and preſerv'd in Winter Oranges, le 
Ge. in Green-houſes: but of late it has been tranſplanted 


into the open Air, where it is found to thrive' exceeding 


well; and if planted in à dry Soil, and warm Situation, 

will very well endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. 
This Plant, tho' there is no great Beauty in its Flowers, 

yet, for the Oddneſs of its hoary regular jagged Leaves, 


deſerves to have a Place in every good Garden. 


The twenty-firſt Sort is preſerved for the Beauty of its 
fine purple Flowers, which continue a long time; and 
growing in large Bunches, afford an agreeable Proſpect. 

The twenty-ſecond and twenty-third Sorts grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and will abide ſeveral Years, 
oh, carefully — in Winter — extreme Cold: theſe 

commonly preſerv'd in the Green - houſe among other 
Exotic Plants, for their Variety, 
All cheſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, or Cut- 
Ungs : but if you propagate them by Seeds, you ſhould 

them in March upon a Bed of light Earth; obſerving 
to water the Bed frequently in dry Weather, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not come up. About the Middle of „ if 
Jour Seeds ſhould ſucceed well, the Plants will be fit to 


which the Flowers grow in an Umbel, which are of a 


tranſplant out ; at which time you ſhould put ſome of the 
three laſt Sorts into Pots fill'd with light Kenn Earth, ſet- 
ting them in the Shade until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be expoſed in an Situation until the 
latter End of October, when they muſt be removed into 
Shelter. During the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt be frequently 
water d, without which they will ſoon decay; and in Sum- 
mer they muſt be often pruned, —_—_ twenty-firſt 
and twenty-ſecond Sorts, to make them regular; otherwiſe 
they are apt to be very rude and unſightly; for they grow 
very vigorouſly. 

The twenty-firſt Sort will produce Flowers and Seeds 
the firſt Year, and is often treated as an annual Plant: but 
if it be houſed in the Winter, it will live very well for 
two Years; but they ſhould be renewed every Year, 


otherwiſe they are ſubje>t to decay. The Cuttings of the 


twenty-fecond and twenty-third Sorts may be planted in a 


' ſhady Border in any of the Summer- months; which, if 


caretully watered, will take Root in a Month's time, 


—_— they may be 22 22 — | 
Ragwort may be alſo propagated by Cuttings 
or Slips, which muſt be planted and —— ks others; 


and, when they are rooted, may be tranſplanted into a 
warm Situation, where they may continue to flower and 
ſeed, It is very ſubject to degenerate when rais'd from 


Seeds, whereby the Whiteneſs, which is the greateſt Beauty 
of this Plant, is greatly diminiſhed, eſpecially upon the 
upper Parts of their Leaves; ſo that the ſureſt Method is, 
to propagate it by Cuttings. 


JALAPA (It is call'd Marvel of Peru, becauſe of its 


Beauty: hence, by the French, it is call'd Merveille, and 


- Belle de Nuit] Jalap, ot Marvel of Pers. 
in being much broader-leav*d; and not ſo hoary : this is . 


The Characters are; 


- 


It bath @ long thick fleſhy ſucculent Root : the Leaves, 
which reſemble thoſe of Nigbiſbade, grow by Pairs oppoſite 


upon the Branches: the Stalks and Branches are very full 
of Knots : the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhaped like 


4 Funnel: in the Centre of the Flower is placed the Ovary, 
inwrapp'd in on? of the Flower-cups, which becomes an ob- 


long froe-corner'd umbilicated Fruit, confiſting of a mealy 
Nat. e 
This Title was given to this Genus of Plants by Dr. 


Toarnefar?, upon the Information which he had received 
from Father 


Plumier, that the Jalap which was uſed in 
Medicine was one Species of this Genus, and accordingly 


he ſuppoſed it to be the ſeventh Species; but from better 
Authority we are now well affured, that the Jalap is a 


Species of Convoboulus : however as theſe Plants have, for 


near half a Century, been known by this Title, I ſhall 


continue it; tho? Dr. Linus has altered it to Mirabilis: 
as by the old Writers in Botany it had been titled Mirabi- 


hs Perwviana, from whence the Engliſh Name of Marvel 
' of Pera: but ſince the Title of Mirabilis was given to 


this Genus by Dr. Lines, it hath been altered by Dr. 

Van Rogen, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden, to Nyage, 

from the Flowers opening in the Night, | 
The Species are; | 


Peru, with a yellow Flower. 
2. JaLaPA flore purpureo. Tourn.. Jalap, or Marvel 


of Peru, with a purple Flower. 


3. JaLaea flore exalbido. Tourn. Jalap, or Marvel 
Peru, with a whitiſh Flower. | 
4. Jatapa fore ex rubro, luteo, & albo mixto. Tourn. 


- Jalap, or Marvel of Pers, with red, yellow, and white 


Flowers mix d upon the fame Plant. 


5. JaLara flore ex albo & purpureo elegantifſime varie- 


gato. Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with white and purple 
Flowers finely variegated. 5 

6. JALArA parvo flore. Tourn. Jalap with a ſmall 
Flower. 

7. Jaiarpa officinarum, frulu rugoſo. Tourn. The 
ſuppoſed true Jalap of the Shops, with a rough Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in March ; and when 
they come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another 
Hot-bed, at fix Inches Diſtance from each other; and 


when 


1. JaLaea flore flave. Journ. Jalap, or Marvel of 


O 


—— — —— OS 


re 
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time; ſo that the Plants will make but a poor 
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when they have taken Root, the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed 
every Day, that the Plants may have a great deal of Air 
otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to be drawn up tall and 
weak ; nor can they be recovered to a ſufficient Strength 
again in a Month's time, if once they are thus drawn. 


be put into Pots filled with rich light Earth, which ſhould 
be plunged inte a very moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate 
their taking Root: and in removing them you muſt be 
very careful to preſerve as much Earth to their Roots as 
you can; for their Roots have but few Fibres to retain 
it in a Ball, as many other Plants will do: and it ſome- 
times happens, when the Root is left bare, it ſeldom takes 
freſh Hoid of the Ground, at leaſt not in a conſiderable 
Figure that 
Seaſon. When they are tranſplanted into the Pots, and 
have taken Root again, they ſhould be hardened to endure 
the open Air, for they are not very tender; but, on the 


contrary, they will not thrive well, if too much drawn or 
forced in the Hot-bed. In the Middle of May the Pots 


may be removed into the Places where they are deſigned 
to be continued for that Seaſon ; obſerving to ſupport the 
Branches with a ſtrong Stake, and to water them as often 
as they require it. You may alſo in May plant ſome of 
them mto the Middle of the large Borders of the Pleaſure- 


garden, doing it carefully, and obſerving to ſhade and 
water them until they have taken Root; after which, they 


will require no farther Care but to ſupport them from be- 
ing broken down by the Winds, which they are very ſubject 
to be, eſpecially when their Heads are large. 

The Plants, -thus raiſed, will grow to the Height of 


three or four Feet, and ſpread their Branches very wide 


(eſpecially if the Roots have room in the Pots); and their 
Flowers will begin to appear in June, and they will con- 
tinue conſtantly flowering until the Fraſt prevents them; 


which, together with the great Diverſity of Colours in 


the Flowers upon the ſame Plant, renders them valuable 


to every curious Perſon. The Flowers of theſe Plants 


never expand in the Day-time, while the Sun is hot; but 
in the Evening, when the Sun declines, they begin to 
open, and continue expanded till the Sun ſhines warm 


upon them the next Day; ſo that when it happens to be 


cloudy Weather, as alſo late in Autumn, when the Wea- 
ther is cool, the Flowers will remain open moſt Part of 
.the Day. | | 
As the Flowers are produced ſucceſſively almoſt every 
Day, ſo the Sceds are in a ſhort time after ripe, and do 


_ ſoon fall to the Ground; ſo that when your Seeds begin 


to ripen, you muſt carefully look for them upon the 
Ground twice a Week; otherwiſe, if they lie too long 
upon the Ground, and there ſhould fall ſome Rain, 2 
will ſprout, and be good for nothing. In ſowing 

Seeds, you ſhould be careful to take them from ſuch 
Plants as produced the greateſt Variety of Flowers; for 
af you ſave them from ſuch as produce only plain-colour'd 


Flowers, the Seeds will always produce the ſame Sort; 


and thoſe with yellow and red variegated Flowers will con- 
ſtantly produce the ſame ; theſe never varying from the 


Red and Yellow to the Purple and White, tho? they will 


ſometimes degenerate into plain yellow or red Flowers, 
as will the other into plain Purple or White ; but they 


will conſtantly retain one or both of their original Co- 
lours | 


Altho', in the above-written Culture of theſe Plants, I 
have directed their Secds to be ſown on an Hot- bed, yet 
they may be propa by ſowing them in a warm Bor- 
der of light Earth towards the Latter-end of March; 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
as before directed: in which Method they will ſucceed 
very well; but will not flower fo ſoon by a Month or fix 
Weeks as thoſe raiſed on the Hot-bed, nor will the Plants 
grow ſo large. | | 
When the Froſt has pinch'd the Leaves and Stems of 
theſe Plants, you ſhould take up their Roots, which ſhould 
be laid to dry, and then may be preſerved in dry Sand all 
the Winter, if ſecured from the Froſt; and in the follow- 
ing =P theſe Roots ſhould be planted into large Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, to promote their 


taking Root; and when the Shoots appear above-groung 
they ſhould be treated as was directed for the ay 


W her the Plants are grown to be a Foot high, they ſhould 


Where any Perſon is very curious to preſerve the beſt 


Plants produced from this Seed with intire plain Flowers, 
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plants, hardening them by degrees to endure the open 
Air. The Plants fo raiſed will be much larger than the 
Secdlings, and will flower earlier in the Year. 
The Sort with and white Flowers is by much 
the moſt beautiful: however, a few Plants of the yellow 
and red Sort may be intermixed with them, for Variety. 


Seeds, they ſhould conſtantly pinch off all the plan 
Flowers from thoſe Plants, which they intend for Seed: 
if this is carefully done, there will be ſcarce any of the 


The two laſt Sorts are very common in the Iſlands of 
America, where by the Engliſh they are called the Four 
o*'Clock Flower, from the Flowers opening abdut that 
time in the Afternoon ; and by the French they are called 
Belle de Nuit, from the Flowers making a fine Appearance 
in the Night; but the Flowers of both of theſe are ſmall, 
and generally plain- colour d; and the Plants are alſo 
much tenderer than thoſe of the other Sorts ; ſo that theſe 
are ſeldom cultivated in England. © 1 


JASMINOIDES. vide Ceſtrum. 


JASMINUM [This Name is Arabic], The Jaſmine, 
or Jeſſamine-tree. 5 5 

| = Characters arez, | 055 

The Leaves are in many Species pinnated: the the 
Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, but 7s devided at the 2925 
Ive Segments : the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is funnel- 
ſhaped, and divided into five Segments : the Flowers ar: 
ſucceeded by Berries, which ſplit in the Middle, each Side, 
for the moſt part, containing a ſeparate Seed. 
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1. Ja$MINUM vulgatizs, flore albo. C. B. P. The com- 
mon white Jaſmine. ; | 

2. Ja$MINUM vulgatius, flore allo, foliis ex lautes dl. 
gantiſſime variegatis, The common white Jaſmine, with 
yellow-ſtriped Leaves. „ 

3. Ja$MINUM vulgatius, flore albo, folis ex albo el. 


gantiſſime variegatis. The common white Jaſmine, with 
white-ſtriped Leaves. 


4. Ja$MINUM bumile luteum. C. B. P. Dwarf yellow 
Jaſmine, commonly called, The Halian Jaſmine. 

5. Ja$MINUM luteum, vulgo dium bacciferum. C. B. P. 
The common yellow Jaſmine. | 

6. JaS$MINUM bumilius, magno flore. C. B. P. The 
Spaniſh white, or Catalonien Jaimine. | | 

af mag humilins, magno fore pleno. The double 
Spaniſh Jaſmine. 

8. JazMinuM Indicum flavum odoratifſimum. Fer. Fur. 
The yellow Indian Jaſmine. | 1 

9. JasminuM Axoricum trifoliatum, flore allo, ad- 
ratiſi mum. H. A. The three - leav d Azorian Jaſmine, 
with very ſweet white Flowers, commonly called, The 
Ivy-leav d Jaſmine. 5 

10. JaS$MINUM five Hambach Arabum, Alpini. J. J. 
The ſingle Arabian Jaſmine. 

11. Ja$MINUM Arabicum, foliis limonii conjugatis, 
fore albo pleno odoratiſſimo. Boerb. Ind. The double 
Arabian Jaſmine. 
3 CR caſtanes folio, flore _ 

atiſſimo, cujus us Coffee m officinis dicuntur 

Com. Pl. UF. The Cee 528 | 

13. JazMinum Malabaricum, foliis mali aurantii, At 
niveo odoratiſſimo. Com. Jaſmine of Moalaber, with 
Orange-leaves, and a ſhow-white very ſweet · ſcentei 
Flower. 3 f 

14. Ja$MINUM Americanum, foliis conjugatis, floribus 
ſpicatis albis. Houſt. American Jaſmine, with Leaves 
growing oppoſite, and white Flowers growing in Spikes. 

15. JASMINUM arboreſcens, foliis laurinis, flore un. 
bellato.” Houſt. Tree-like Jaſmine, with Bay-leaves, ud 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Engliſh Gardens, 
being much cultivated for the Sweetneſs of its Flowen. 
The ſecond and third Sorts are accidental Varieties fro 


the 


eV. 


—_— 


* 
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the firſt, and may be obtained by inoculating the Buds of 
theſe into the common Jaſmine; which, -altho* the Buds 
ſhould periſh, as it often happens, yet it ſeldom fails to 
ſtain both the Leaves and Branches of the old Plant into 
which the Buds were put: ſo that by inoculating ſome of 
theſe Buds into-ſome young Branches in divers Parts of an 
old Tree, they will not fail to tinge the whole Tree in a 
ſhort time. . 

The common white Jaſmine is eaſily by lay- 
ing down the tender Branches in the Spring, which, by 
the ſucceeding Spring, will be rooted ſtrong enough to be 
tranſplanted. They may alſo be raiſed by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in Autumn in a moiſt Border, where they 
may have the morningSun: but they muſt be ſcreened from 
the Violence of the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and fre- 


dom practiſed, the Layers always making the beſt Plants. 

en theſe Plants are removed, they ſhould be planted 
where they are deſign'd to be continued, which ſhould be 
either againſt ſome Wall, Pale, or other Fence, where 
the flexible Branches may be ſupported : for altho? it is 
ſometimes planted as a Standard, and form'd into an Head, 
yet it will be very difficult to keep it in any handſome Or- 
der; or if you do, you muſt cut off all the flowering 
Branches; for the Flowers are always produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the ſame Year's Shoots, which, if ſhorten'd 
before the Flowers are blown, will intirely deprive the Trees 
of Flowers. Theſe Plants ſhould be permitted to grow 
rude in the Summer, for the Reaſon before given : nor 
ſhould you prune and nail them until the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of March, when the froſty Weather is paſt ; for 
if it ſhould prove froſty Weather after their rude 
Branches are prun'd off, and the ſtrong ones are expos'd 
thereto, they are very often deftroyed ; and this Plant 
being very backward in Shooting, there will be no Danger 
of hurting them by late pruning. 

The two ſtrip'd Sorts ſhould be planted in a warm Si- 
tuation, ecially the white-ſtrip'd ; for they are much 
more tender than the plain, and are very ſubje& to be de- 
ſtroyed by great Froſts, if they are expos'd thereto : there- 
fore it will be proper to preſerve a Plant of each Kind in 
Pots, which may be removed into the Green-houfe in 


Winter, leſt, by expoſing them to the Cold, they ſhould 


all be deſtroyed, and the Variety loſt. 

The common yellow Jaſmine was formerly in greater 
Plenty in England than at preſent, and was planted againſt 
Arbours, Fc. to cover them, tho? it is not near ſo proper 
for that Purpoſe as the white Sort, it being of much ſlower 


Growth, nor will it ever extend its Branches ſo far as that; 


but however, it may have a Place among the — 
Shrubs of low Growth, where it may be with more Ea 
reduced to a Standard than the other. This Plant flowers 
in May and June; but they have very little Scent, which 
has occaſioned its being leſs regarded. 'It may be pro- 
pagated by Suckers, which it generally produces in great 
Numbers; or by Layers, as was directed for the com- 
mon Sort; and are full as hardy. This Sort ſeldom riſes 
above five or ſix Feet high. 
The Dwarf yellow Jaſmine is ſomewhat tenderer than 
the former; yet will it endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters, if it be planted in a warm Situation. The 
Flowers of this Kind are generally larger than thoſe of the 
common Sort, and better ſcented ; but are ſeldom pro- 
duced fo early in the Seaſon. It may be propagated 
laying down the tender Branches, as was directed for the 
common white Sort; or by budding or inarching it upon 
the common yellow Jaſmine 3 the latter of which is pre- 
ferable, as making the Plants hardier than thoſe which are 
Obtained from Layers : they ſhould be planted againſt a 
warm Wall; and in very ſevere Winters will require to 


be ſheltered with Mats, or ſome other Covering, otherwiſe 


they are ſubject to be deſtroyed. The Manner of Dreſſ- 
ng and Pruning being the fame as was directed for che 
white Jaſmine, I ſhall not repeat it. 5 

he Spaniſh white, or Catalonian Jaſmine, is one of the 
moſt beautiful of all the Sorts, as alſo extremely ſweet- 


into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ' 


the Glaſſes in the Heat of the 


ſeaſon, will require to be frequently watered, which ſhould 


* 

ſcented: the Flowers of this Kind are much larger than 
any of the others, and are commonly of a red Colour on 
the Outſide. This Plant is propagated by budding or 
inarching it upon the common white Jaſmine, on which 
it takes very well, and is rendered hardier than thoſe which 
are upon their own Stocks. But thoſe of this Kind beirg 
brought over from [taly every Spring in ſo great Plenty, 
they are ſeldom raiſed here: I ſhall therefore proceed to 
the Management of ſuch Plants as are uſually brought 
into England from the Place above-mentioned, which 
generally are ty'd up in ſmall Bunches, containing three 
or four Plants, and their Roots wrapp*d about with Moſs, 
to preſerve then: from drying: which, if it happen that 
the Ship has a long Paſſage, will often occaſion them to 
puſh out ſtrong Shoots from their Roots, which muſt 
always be taken off before they are planted, otherwiſe 
they will exhauſt the whole Nouriſhment of the Plant, and 
deftroy the Graſt. a 

In the making Choice of theſe Plants, you ſhould care - 
fully obſerve if their Grafts are alive, and in good Health : 
for if they are brown and ſhrunk, they will not puſh out ; 
ſo that there will be only the Stock left, which is of the 
common Sort. | 

When you receive theſe Plants, you muſt clear the 


Roots of the Moſs, and all. decay'd Branches ſhould be 


taken off: then place their Roots into a Por or Tub of 
Water, which ſhould be ſet in the Green-houſe, or ſome 
other Room, where it may be ſcreened from the Cold: 
in this Situation they may continue two Days; after which 
you muſt prune off all the dry Roots, and cut down the 
Branches within four Inches of the Graft, and plant them. 
into Pots filled with freſh light Earth; then plunge the Pots 
: erving to 
water and ſhade them, as the Heat of the Seaſon may re- 
quire. In about three Weeks or a Month's time they will 
begin to ſhoot, when you mult carefully rub off all ſuch 
as are produced from the Stock below the Graft; and you 
muſt now let them have a great Share of Air, by raiſing 
Day : and as the Shoots 
extend, they ſhould be topp'd, to ſtrengthen them, and, 
by degrees, ſhould be hardened to endure the open Air, 
into which they ſhould be removed in June; but mut 
have a warm Situation the firſt Summer ; for if they are 
too much expoſed to the Winds, they will make but 
indifferent Progreſs, being rendered ſome what tender by 
the Hot-bed. If the Summer proves warm, and the Trees 
have ſucceeded well, they will produce ſome Flowers in 
the Autumn following, tho? they will be few in Number, 
and not near fo ſtrong as they will be the ſucceeding Years, 
when the Trees are ſtronger, and have better Roots. 
Theſe Plants are commonly preſerved in Green-houſes, 
Myrtles, Sc. and, during the Winter- 


be ormed ſparingly each time, eſpecially in cold 
n Wet at that Seaſon will be apt to 
rot the Fibres of their Roots: they ſhould alſo have a great 
Share of freſh Air, when the Weather will permit; for 
which Purpoſe they ſhould be placed in the cooleſt Part 
of the Green-houſe, among Plants that are hardy, where 
the Windows may be opened every Day, except in froſty 
Weather: nor ſhould they be crouded too cloſe among 
other Plants, which often occaſions their growing mouldy, 
and decays the y Branches. In April the Shoots 
of theſe Plants ſhould be ſhortened down to ſour Eyes, 
and all the weak Branches ſhould be cut off; and if you 


by have the Conveniency of a Glaſs- ſtove, or a deep Frame, 


to place the Pots into at that Seaſon, to draw them out 
again, it will be of great Service in forwarding their Flower- 
ing: yet ſtill you ſhould be careful not to force them too 
much; and as ſoon as they have made Shoots three or 
four Inches long, the Glaſſes ſhould be opened in the 
Day-time; that the Plants may, by degrees, be inured to 
the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed by the 
Latter-end of May, or the —— of June, other- 
wiſe their Flowers will not be ſo fair, nor continue ſo long. 
If the Autumn proves favourable, theſe Plants will con- 
tinue to produce freſh Flowers until Mic baelmas; and 
ſometimes, when they are ſtrong, they will continue 
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flowering till Chriſtmas, or after: but then they muſt 
have a great Share of Air when the Weather is mild, and 
will admit of it, otherwiſe the Flower-buds will grow 
mouldy, and decay. | 

But notwithſtanding moſt People preſerve theſe Plants 
in Green-houſes, yet they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, if planted againſt a 
warm Wall, and covered with Mats in froſty Weather ; 
they'll alſo produce ten times as many Flowers in one 
Seaſon as thoſe kept in Pots, and the Flowers will like- 
wiſe be much larger : but they ſhould not be planted 
abroad till they have ſome Strength; ſo that it will be 
neceſſary to keep them in Pots two or three Tears, whereby 
they may be ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter: and when 
they are planted againſt the Wall, which ſhould be in May, 
that they may take good Root in the Ground before the 
. ſucceeding Winter, you muſt turn them out of the Pots, 
preſerving the Earth to their Roots; and having made 


Holes in the Border where they are to be plarted, you 


| ſhould place them therein, with their Stems cloſe to the 
Wall; then fill up the Holes round their Roots with good 
freſh rich Earth, and give them ſome Water, to ſettle the 
Ground about them, and nail up their Shcors to the Wall, 


In the middle, or toward the Latter-end of July, they 
will begin to flower, and continue to produce new Flowers 


until the Froſt prevents them; which when you obſerve, 


you ſhould carefully cut off all the Tops of ſuch Shoots 
as have Buds form'd upon them, as alſo thoſe which have 
the Remains of faded Flowers left; for it theſe are 
ſuff-red to remain on, they will ſoon grow mouldy, eſpe- 
cially when the Trees are covered, and thereby infect many 
of the tender Branches, which will greatly injure the 
Trees. | 
Toward the Middle of November, if the Weather be 
cold, and the Nights froſty, you muſt begin to cover 


your Trees with Mats, which ſhould be nail'd over them 


pretty cloſe ; but this ſhould be done when the Trees 
are perfectiy dry, otherwiſe the Wet, being lodged upon 
the Branches, will ſoon cauſe a Mouldineſs upon them, 
and, the Air being excluded therefrom, will rot them in a 
ſhort time: it will alſo be very neceſſary to take off theſe 
Mats as of:en as the Weather will permit, to prevent this 
Mouldineſs, and only keep them cloſe covered in froſt 
Weather; at which time you ſhould alſo lay ſome Mulch 
-upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, and 
ſaſten ſome Bands of Hay about their Stems, to guard 
them from the Froſt ; and in very ſevere Weather, you 
ſhould add a double or treble Covering of Mats over the 
Trees; by which Method, if duly executed, you may pre- 
ſerve them thro' the hardeſt Winters. In the Spring, as 
the Weather is warmer, fo you ſhould by degrees take off 
the Covering; but you ſhould be caretul not to expoſe 
them too ſoon to the open Air, as alſo to guard them 
againſt the morning Froſts, and dry Eaſterlj Winds, which 
often reign in March, to the no ſmall Deſtruction of ten- 
der Plants, if they are expoſed thereto; nor ſhould you 
quite remove your Covering until the middle of April, 
when the Seaſon is ſettled, at which time you ſhould prune 
the Trees, cutting out all decayed and weak Branches, 
ſhortening the ſirong ones to about two Feet long, which 
will caule them to ſhoot ſtrong, and produce many 
Flowers. 

Tae Double of this Kind is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land, and only to be found in ſome very curious Gardens; 
tho? in Italy it is pretty common, from whence it is ſume- 
times brought over amongſt the Single: the Flowers of 
this Kind have only two Rows cf Leaves, fo that it is 
rather regarded for its Curioſity, than for any extraor- 

dinary Beauty in the Flowers: tius may be propagated by 

budding it upon the common white Ja!mine, as hath been 
directed tor the Single, and muſt Le treated in the ſame 
Manner. | | | 

Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes, that this Sort is only a Varicty 
of the common Jatmine; and that the only Lifierence 1s 
in the Size and Colour of the Flower: and, as a Proof of 


Glaſſes ſhould be tilted pretty high, and ſhaded with Mas, 
to prevent the Plants from being ſcorch'd with Hen: 


ſty Plants. 


it, ſays, That when it is propagated by Layers or Shoot 
from the Root, it always becomes the common Sort: but 
if he had obſerved, That all thoſe Shoots are produced 
from the Stock, which is always of the common Jaſmi 

and not from the Sort grafted, he would have ſoon found 
his Miſtake ; for there can be no Diſpute of this bei . 
diſtint Species; for the Number and Shape of the 


Pinnæ of the Leaves, the Segments of the Empale 


and the Perals of the Flower being twiſted and diſtorted, 
conſtitute an eſſential Difference between them. 

The yellow Indian Jaſmine is propagated either by 
Seeds, or laying down the tender Branches: if you would 
propagate them by Seeds, which they often produce in 
England in great Plenty, you ſhould make a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring, into which you ſhould Plunge 
ſome ſmall Pots, filled with freſh light Earth; and in , 
Day or two after, when you find the Earth in the Potz 
warm, you muſt put your Seeds therein; about four in 
each Pot will be ſufficient, covering them about an Inch 
thick with the ſame light Earth, and obſerve to refreh 


the Pots with Water as often as you ſhall percyive the 


Earth dry; but do not give them too much at each time, 


which would be apt to rot the Seeds. 
ſhortening ſuch of them as are very long, that they may 


| puſh out new Shoots below, to furniſh the Wall, con- 
tinuing to nail up all the Shoots as they are produced. 


In about fix or eight Weeks after ſowing, the Plants 
will appear ahove-ground ; at which time it. will be ne. 
to remove the Pots into another freſh Hot bel, 

of a moderate Temperature, in order to bring the Plant 
forward; you muſt alſo be careful to water them as often 
as is neceſſary; and in the great Heat of the Day the 


about the Middle of May you ſhould begin to harden 
them to the open Air, by taking off the. Glaſſes when the 


Weather is warm; but this muſt be done cautiouſlly ; for 


you ſhould not expoſe them to the open Sun in a very hot 
Day at firſt, which would greatly injure them; but rather 


take off the Glaſſes in warm cloudy Weather at firſt, m 


in gentle Showers of Rain, and ſo by degrees inure then 
to bear the Sun; and in June you 000 take the Pots out 
of the Hot- bed, and carry them to ſome well · ſheltered & 
tuation, where they may remain until the Beginning d 
October; at which time they muſt be carried into the 
Green-houſe, obſerving to place them where they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible when the Windows are 
opened; as allo to be clear from the Branches of other 

During the Winter-ſeaſon they will require to'be often 
watered z but you muſt be careful not to give them too 
much at each time; and in March you muſt remove theſe 
Plants each into a ſeparate Pot, being careful not to take 
the Earth from their Roots; and if at this time you 
unge them into a freſh moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly 
. their Rooting again, and be of great Service io 
the Plants; but when you perceive they are not rooted, 
you mult give them a great deal of Air; for if you dran 
them too much, they will become weak in their Stems, 
and incapable to ſupport their Heads; which is a great 
Defe& in theſe Trees. | 

You muſt alſo harden them to the open Air, into which 
they ſhould be removed about the Middle of May, ob- 
ſerving, as was before directed, to place them in a S- 
tuation that is defended from ſtrong Winds, which are in- 
jurious to theſe Plants, eſpecially while they are young- 
In Winter houſe them, as before, and continue the ſame 
Care; with which they will thrive very faſt, and produc: 
annually great Quantities of Flowers. 

Thele Plants are pretty hardy, and will require no other 
Care in Winter, than only to defend them from hard 
Froſts; nor do I know whether they would not live in 
the open Air, if planted againſt a warm Wall, which is 


what ſhould be tried by planting ſome againſt a Wall for 


that Purpoſe ; and I think we have little Reaſon to doutt 
of the Succeſs, ſince they are much hardier than the S- 
niſh : but there is this Difference between them; vix. 
theſe Plants have large, thick, ever-grecn Leaves, fo that 
if they were covered with Mats, as was directed for the 
Spaniſh Jaſmine, the Leaves would rot and decay the 
Shoots ; but as theſe will only require to be covered in 

| | extreme 
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cut off all decay'd Branches; but 


extreme Froſt, ſo, if their Roots are well mulch'd, and a 
Mat or two looſcly hung over them in ordinary Froſts, it 
will be ſufficient 3 and theſe Mats being either rolled up, 
or taken quite off, in the Day, there will be no great Dan- 
ger of their being hurt, which only can proceed from be- 
ing too long cloſe covered. 5 | 

In the Spring theſe ſhould be pruned, when you ſhould 
you muſt not ſhorten 
any of the other Branches, as was directed for the Spaniſb 
Sort; for the Flowers of this Kind are produced only at 


che Extremity of the Branches, which if ſhortened, they 


would be cut off; and theſe growing of a more ligneous 
Subſtance than the other, will not produce Shoots ſtrong 
enough to flower the ſame Tear. YR 

If you would propagate this Plant from Layers, the 
Shoots ſhould be laid down in March; and if you give 


them a little Cut at the Joint, as is practiſed in laying of 
 Carnations, it will promote 
always obſerve to refreſh them often with Water, when 
the Weather is dry; which if carefully attended to, the 
Plants will be rooted 
tranſplanted, when they muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
light Earth, and managed as was before directed for the 


their Rooting: you ſhould 
by the ſucceeding Spring, fit to be 


Se:dling-plants 


This Sort is frequently propagated by inarching the 


young Shoots into Stocks of the common yellow Jaſ- 
mine ; but the Plants fo raiſed do not grow ſo ſtrong as 


ſthoſe which are upon their own Stock: beſides, the com- 


mon yellow Jaſmine is very apt to ſend out a great Num- 
ber of Suckers from the Root, which renders the Plants 
unſightly : and if theſe Suckers are not conſtantly taken 
off, as they are produced, they. will rob the Plants of 


their Nouriſhment. . | 


The Azorian Jaſmine is alſo pretty hardy, and requires 
no more Shelter than only from hard Froſts; and I am 


apt to think, if this Sort was planted againſt a warm Wall, 
and 


„ as hath been directed tor the yellow I- 
lian Jaſmine, it would ſucceed very well; for I remem- 


ber to have ſeen ſome Plants of this Kind growing againſt 


a Wall in the Gardens at Hampton-Court, where they had 


endured the Winter, and were in a more flouriſhing State 


than ever I ſaw any of the Kind in Pots, and produced a 
greater Quantity of Flowers. Theſe Plants are propa- 
cated in the ſame manner as the yellow Indian, and require 
the ſame ement. The Flowers of this Kind are 
ſmall; but being produced in large Bunches, make an hand- 


ſome. Figure, and are of a very agreeable Scent ; and the 


Leaves being large, and of a ſhining-green Colour, add 
to the Beauty of the Plant very much. 

The llex-leav*d Jaſmine is by Dr. Linnæus removed 
from this Genus, and joined to the Camara of Plumier, 
under the Title of Lantana; which is an old Name ap- 
plied by many Authors to the common Viburnum, under 
which Title I have alſo placed it. | | 

The Arabian Jaſmines of both Sorts are commonly 
brought into England from Genoa every Spring amongſt 
the Spaniſh Jaſmines. Theſe are all grafted upon the 
common Jaſmine-ſtock, as are the Spaniſh ; but being 
much tenderer than thoſe, are very often greatly injured 
in their Paſſage, which is always in the Winter-ſeaſon 
ſo that you ſhould carefully examine them (when you pur- 
Chaſe them of the Balians, who bring them over) to ſee 
if their Grafts are freſh and ſound ; if ſo, there is little 
Danger of their ſucceeding. Theſe muſt be put into Water, 
and waſhed, pruning their Roots and Branches, and plant- 
Ing them as was directed for the Spaniſh Jaſminesz to 
which. I ſhall refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

Theſe Plants are more tender than any of the Sorts be- 
fore-mentioned, and muſt be preſerved in a warm Stove 
in Winter; nor ſhould they be expoſed to the open Air 
in Summer, if you would have them flower well; tho? 
indeed the Plants will live and thrive in the open Air in 
June, July, and Auguſt ; but then they will rarely pro- 

uce any Flowers; and thoſe which may appear, are ſoon 
deltroyed by either Winds or Rain, both whi. h will ſoon 
ſcatter them, being but ſlenderly faſtened upon the Plants. 
he only Method in which I have found theſe Plants to 
irive and flower well, is this; viz. After having preſerved 
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the Plants in a moderate Stove all the Winer, I cleans'd 


their Leaves and Stems from Duſt; then I took out the 
Earth from the Upper-part of the Pots, and filled them 
with freſh Earth ; then I plunged the Pots into a mode- 


rate Bed of Tanners Bark, which had loſt moſt of its 


Heat: this occaſions the Plants to ſhoot very ſtrong, and 
in June and July I had great tities of Flowers, which 


were exceeding ſweet, but of a ſhort Duration, ſeldom 


continuing longer than two Days : howevcr, theſe were 
ſucceeded by freſh Flowers thro? the greateſt Part of June 
and Faly, during which time my Plants were never in- 


tirely deſtitute of Flowers. 


Theſe Jaſmines may alſo be propagated by laying down 


their tender Branches in the Spring, in the ſame manner 


as was directed for the yellow Indian Jaſmine, which will 
take Root in leſs than three Months, provided the Pots 


are plunged into an Hot-bed, otherwiſe they will not be 


rooted until the ſucceeding Spring. Theſe muſt be 


Planted into a light ſandy Earth, and frequently watered _ 
in hot Weather; but during the Winter- ſeaſon, it muſt 


be given them but ſparingly ; for too much Moiſture at 
that time will deſtroy them. 
This is made a diſtin Genus by Dr. Linneus, by the 


Name of Ny#anthes, from the Flowers of this falling in 


the Night; fo that in the natural Places of its Growth, 
where the Plants abound with Flowers, tue Surface of the 


Ground under them is frequently covered with Flowers 


every Morning; from whence the Plant has been by ſome 


called Arbor triſtis, or the Sorrowful-tree. 


The Sort with double Flowers, which we have now in 
England, has rarely more than two Rows of Leaves, as 
I obſerved in the Spaniſb; ſo that it is but little better than 


the ſingle: but there is another Sort of this Jaſmine, which 


was formerly in England, and is now in the Duke of Tuſ- 
cany*s Gardens at Piſa, which produces Flowers almott 
as large as a Cinnamon Roſe, and as double, as alſo of a 
moſt inoffenſive ſweet Scent; but this is not in Eng- 
land at preſent, nor is it likely to be obtained here, ſince 
it is not known. to be growing in any other Part of Eu- 
rope but the Garden at Piſa, where it is kept under a 
Guard, to prevent its being ſtolen away: ſuch is the nar- 
row Temper of the preſent Poſſeſſor, that he will not ſuffer 
it to be diſtributed into any other Gardens; tho the Pro- 
feſſor of Botany to that Garden ſays, it increaſes greatly 
by Layers; by which means all Europe might be ſoon ſup- 
plied with this valuable Plant, were it but once in the 
Poſſeſſion of any communicative Perſon. 


The Coffee-tree is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown ſoon after they are gathered from the Tree: for 


if they are kept but a ſhort time out of the Ground, they 
will not grow; which is the chief Reaſon, that this Tree 
has not been ſpread into more different Countries ; for 
the Seeds will not keep good long enough to be ſent to 
any diſtant Place: fo in order to cultivate this Plant 
in any Part of the World, it is abſolutely neceſſary to have 
it carried thither growing : but as this Difficulty is now 
overcome, by the Quantity of theſe Trees there are now 
growing both in Europe and America, we may expect 
to be furniſhed with them from many different Parts, but 
eſpecially from the Caribbee Iſlands, where the Trees are 
found to ſucceed as well as in their native Place of Growth: 
but whether the Coffee produced in the Weſt- Indies will 
prove as good as that brought from Mocha, Time will 
diſcover ; but if it ſhould, it may be of great Advantage 
not only to the Inhabitants there, but alſo may turn to great 
Account to the Weſt- India Trade. The manner how this 
Tree was firſt brought into Europe, and the ſeveral Parts 
of the World to which it is now ſpread, may be fully ſeen 
in Dr. Douglas's curious Account of the Coffee-trec, pub- 

liſh*d at London, Anno 1727. | 
The Berries of this Plant are commonly ripe with us in 
April, at which time they ſhould be ſown in Fots of treth 
light Earth, covering them about half an Inch thick with 
the ſame light Earth: then plunge the Pots into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to refreſh them 
often with Water; as alſo to raiſe the Glaſſes in the He: t 
of the Day, to admit freſh Air; and in very hot Weather 
it will be proper to ſhade the Glaſſes with Mars, _ 
v. ſe 


wiſe the Earth in the Pots will dry too faſt, and prevent 
the Vegetation of the Seeds. I muſt here obſerve, that 
the taking off the Pulp of the Berries, which has been by 
ſome People directed as abſolutely neceſſary before they 
are planted, is a great Miſtake; for I have experienced, 
that thoſe Berries which were planted whole as they came 
from the Tree, produced ſtronger Plants, and came up 
ſooner, than thoſe which were cleared from the Pulp; and 
altho* there are commonly two Seeds in each Berry (both 
which ſeldom fail to grow), yet when the Plants are young, 
they are eaſily parted, and planted into ſeparate Pots; 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to be done when they are 
about an Inch and an half high. When theſe Plants are 
removed, great Care ſhould be taken not to break or in- 
jure their Roots, as alſo to preſerve the Earth to their 

oots : nor ſhould they be kept any time out of the 


Ground; for if their Fibres are ſuffer d to dry, they are 


very ſubje& to mould, and ſoon after. 

The Soil in which I have found theſe Plants to thrive 
beſt, was compos d in the following manner; viz. one 
Load of freſh light loamy Earth, one of rotten Cow- 
dung, with half a Load of Sea - ſand: theſe were well mix d 
togethcr, and laid in an Heap fix Months before it was 
uſed; in which Space it was turn'd ſeveral times, the bet- 
ter to incorporate the ſeveral Parts. N 1 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that in tranſplanting theſe 
Plants, they ſhould never be put into Pots too large, in 
which they ſeldom thrive. The young Plants, when taken 
out of the Pots in which they were ſown, ſhould be plant- 
ed each into a ſmall Halfpeny Pot fill'd with the above- 
mention*d Earth, and then plung'd into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to water them frequently, 
though they ſhould not have too much given them at one 
time: the Glaſſes ſhould alſo be raiſed, to admit freſh Air 
| every Day, and in the Heat of the Day ſhould be ſhaded 
with Mats ; for if they are too much expoſed to the Sun, 
they will perſpire ſo freely, as to have little Moiſture re- 


maining in their Leaves; whereby they will hang, and 


appear very ſickly, as will alſo the tender Shoots, by which 
their Growth will be 
vance in Height, they ſhould have a greater Proportion 
of freſh Air at all times when the Weather is warm; and 
their Waterings ſhould be frequently repeated, though it 
mult be perform'd with great Moderation; for too much 
M. iſture is very ſubjcct to rot the Roots; and when once 
the Roots are decay d, it ſeldom happens that thoſe Plants 
412 ever recover'd, though managed with all poſſible Skill 
and Care. ; a 

During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe Flants ſhould be placed 


in a Bark- ſtove, that the Fibres of the Roots may not be 


roo much dried (which often happens when the Pots are 
placed upon Shelves in a dry Stove), whereby the Top- 
 thoots of the Plants are often decayed, and the Leaves 


are apt to turn brown, and fall off, which is of very ill Con- 


ſequence to them; for if once the Leaves fall intirely off, 
the Plants are ſeldom recovered again ſo as to be beau- 


tiful. | 
This Stove ſhould be kept up to the Ananas Heat 


(mark'd on the Botanical Thermometers), with which they 


thrive better than in a greater Warmth ; for if they are 
kept over-hot, they perſpire too freely ; which will cauſe 
their Leaves to droop, and change their Colour. In this 
Situation they ſhould be frequently water'd; but this 
muſt be performed ſparingly, and the Water ſhould always 
be placed in the Stove twenty-four Hours before it be uſed, 
that it may acquire a Warmth nearly equal to the Tem- 
perature of the Air in the Stove. 

You muſt alſo clean their Leaves frequently from Filth, 
which they are ſuo'eCt to contract when ſhut up cloſe ; as 
alſo many ſmall Inſects are harbour'd upon the Surfaces 
of the Leaves, which, if not carefully clean'd off, will 
greatly :: jure the Plants. The beſt Method to clean off 
theſe, is with a ſoit woollen Cloth, or a Sponge, dipt in 
Water, with which you may eaſily waſh them off: but 
you ſhouid be careful not to bruiſe their Leaves, nor to 
wet the:n too much, eſpecially in the Depth of Winter. 

You ſhould alſo be careful, in placing them in the Stove, 
not to ſcr them under the Branches of other Plants, nor 


or decay*d Fibres : then m in 
ger than thoſe which they came out of, filling up the Pots 


greatly retarded. As theſe Plants ad- 
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too cloſe to them, whereby their Branches may in 

therewith z which will cauſe them to ſhed their Leaves, or 
at leaſt occaſion their diſcolouring ; and in the Spring, 
when their Bloſſoms begin to appear, they muſt be more 
frequently water'd, as alſo their Leaves and Branches often 


clean*d ; which will cauſe their Leaves to look of a beau- 


tiful Green, their Flowers to be ſtrong, and their Fruit will 
ſet the better. | | 

In the Summer they muſt be continu'd in the Stove. 
with their Pots plung d in Bark (which ſhould not be too 
hot): but they muſt have a great Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weather, and the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded in the 
Heat of the Day : for they do not care to be too much 
expoſed to the direct Rays of the Sun, which occaſions 
their tender Shoats and Leaves to flag and hang down, and 
thereby retards the Growth of the Plants. You muſt alſo 
obſerve to ſhift them into freſh Earth whenever you find 


their Roots to ſhoot T N the Bottom of 


the Pots: but this will ſcarce happen oftener than twice a 
bo 's ſo that I wr 3 ſhifting them in My, 
e Beginning of Auguſt, which are the propereſt $ 
fons for this Work : but is the ling of it, you 2 
careful to preſerve the Earth to their Roots, and only to 
pare off the Outſide of the Ball, cutting away all mouldy 
them into Pots one Size big- 


with the before · mentionꝰd Earth; obſerving to water and 
ſhade them, as the Heat of the Weather hall require. 
And if at theſe times you mix a little new Bark in the Bed 
to add a freſh Heat thereto, before the Pots are plung'd 
therein, it will greatly facilitate their rooting again Fo 
you muſt be careful not to make the Bed too hot. You 
ſhould alſo, in Summer-time, refreſh all the Branches and 
Leaves of the Trees, by watering them gently with a fine 
headed Watering-pot all over their Heads; and if in a very 
warm gentle Shower of Rain, you draw off the top Glafſes 
of the Stove, and let them receive the Benefit thereof, it 
will be of great Service to them : but you muſt be careful 
not to expoſe them to hard Rains, or ſtrong Winds, which 
would prove very hurtful to them. 

Theſe Directions, if carefully attended to, will be found 
ſufficient to inſtruct any Perſon in the Culture of this beau- 
tiful Plant; and although there may, perhaps, ſomething 
occur to them which is not here related, yet I believe it 
will rarely happen, but that the Appearances, be they from 
what Cauſe ſoever, may be found owing to ſome Neglect 
or contrary Practice to this here mentioned. But before [ 
leave this Head, I cannot help mentioning another Me- 
thod in which I have propagated this Plant ; which is, 
laying down ſome of their tender Shoots into Pots of 
in the Spring of the Year, ſlitting them ar a Joint (as is 
practiſed in laying Carnations), obſerving to refreſh them 
frequently with Water, and in about three Months time 
they will be rooted enough to tranſplant; when they ſhould 
be gently cut from the old Plant, and planted into ſepa- 
rate Pots, managing _ as bg directed for the Seedling- 

lants : but the Plants ſo raiſed never ſo vigorous 
— thoſe raiſed from the Berries. n 8 
There are ſome who have aſſerted, that this Plant will 
grow from Cuttings: but of all the different Trials which 
I hive made, I could never obtain one Plant that Way, 
though many times the Cuttings have remain'd freſh for 
ſeveral Months, and ſometimes have made ſmall Shoots; 
yet, upon taking them up, they have not had the lealt 
Appearance of any Roots. h 

The Coffee- tree has of late Years been much cultivated 
in the Iſlands of America, both by the Exgliſb and French: 
but the Coffee which has been brought to Europe from 
thence, has been very little eſteemed ; ſo that the Price 
of it has been much lefs than of that which comes from 
the Eaſt-Indies. This great Difference in Goodneſs many 
Perſons have attributed to the Soil in which it grows, and 
therefore have ſuppoſed it impoſſible for the Inhabitants 
of the Britiſh Iſlands ever to cultivate this Commodity to 
any real Advantage: but this is certainly a Miſtake ; for 
I have been aſſured by ſeveral Perſons of undoubted Cre- 
dit, who have reſided in thoſe Iſlands, that the Berries 
which they have gathered from the Trees, and roaſted 
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; were as well flavoured as any of the Coffee 
2 from Mocha. And this I can readily be- 
keve from the Trials which have been made with the Ber- 
ries which have been produced in England ; which were as 
well favoured as any Coffee brought from the Eaſt- Indies; 
ſo that the Fault is in the drying, packing, and bringing 
over: ſor if in the drying of the Berries they are laid in 


the Rooms near the Sugar- works, or near the Houſe where 
the Rum is diſtilled, the Berries will ſoon imbibe the Ef- 


via of theſe, which will greatly alter their Flavour. Alſo 


the Coffee brought in the ſame Ships with Rum and 
Sugar, were the Coffee ever ſo good, would by this be in- 


tirely altered: for there is ſcarce any thing more likely to 


be injured by being near ſtrong Eu via, than Coffee; for 
one Gallon of Rum, Spirit of Wine, or other ſtrong Li- 
quors, being placed but two or three Days in the ſame 
Room with an hundred Weight of Coffee, will commu- 
nicate the Flavour to the Whole, and greatly damage it; 
as I have experienc'd : ſo that if the Planters in America 


propoſe to culuvate this Commodity, they ſhould be par- 


ticularly careful in drying the Berries, as alſo in the Pack- 


ing up, and ſhould ſend the Coffee over in Ships where 


there is neither Sugar or Rum: and if this was duly ob- 
ſerved I dare anſwer, the Planters would find their Ac- 
count in it. 1 : | 

As a Froof of what is here mentioned, I need only 
relate what has happened to Coffee which came from India, 
by being brought over in Ships, where there was Pepper : 
the Coffee imbibed the ſtrong Efluvia of the Pepper, 
which rendered it of no Value, 


IBERIS, Sciatica-creſs. 
The Characters are; n= | 

The Empalement of the Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, 
which are vertically oval: the Flower has four Leaves, 
which are unequal, two of them being longer, and ſpread 
broader, than the other : in the Centre of the Flower is fitu- 
ated the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, two of which 
are ſhorter than the otber: the Pointal afterward changes 
to a roundiſh (compreſſed Pod, having two Cells, each con- 
taining one oval Seed. 1 . 

The Species are 3 

1. Iser1s faliis cuneiformibus obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Sciatica- creſs with whole blunt Leaves, com- 
monly called The Tree- candy- tuft. 

2. IS ERIS folits linearibus acutis integerrimis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Sciatica - creſs with narrow - pointed whole Leaves, 
commonly called Perennial Candy- tuft. | 

3. Iris folits lanceolatis acuminatis, inferioribus ſer- 
ratis, ſuperioribus integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sciatica- 
creſs with ſpear-ſhap'd pointed Leaves, the under being 
_ but the upper being intire, commonly called Candy- 
tuft. | 


4 Inns foliis linearibus ſuperne dilatatis ſerratis. 


Flor. Leyd. Sciatica-creſs with narrow Leaves dilated at 
their Top, and ſawed. 5 

5. In ERISs folits finuatis, caule nudo fimplici. Lin. Hort. 
Of | Sciatica-creſs with ſinuated Leaves, and a ſingle 


6. Is rx is foliis lanceolatis acutis ſubdentatis, floribus 
racemeſss. Lin. Hort. Upſal. Sciatica- creſs with acute ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves indemted at their Top, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Bunches, . 

This Genus of Plants was by Dr. Tournefort titled 
Tblaſpidium; which being a compound Name, Dr. Lin- 


neus has applied this of Tberis to it, which is an old Name 


for a Plant of this Claſs; whoſe Characters agreeing with 
thoſe of Lepidium, it has been placed in that Genus. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is a low ſhrubby Plant, 
wairch ſeldom riſes above a Foot and an half high, having 
many ſlender Branches, which ſpread on every Side, and 
fall to the Ground, if they are not ſupported. Theſe 
Branches are well furniſhed with Leaves toward their Ex- 
tremity, which continue green all the Year ; and in the Au- 
tumn the Flowers are produced at the End of the Shoots, 
Which are white, and grow in an Umbel. Theſe Flowers 
conunue long in Beauty, and are ſucceeded by others; ſo 
chat the Plants are rarely deſtitute of Flowers for near eight 


and fixth Sorts are fr 


Months, from the End of OZober to the Beginning 
June, which renders the Plant valuable. 5 x 

This Plant is ſomewhat tender, therefore is generally 
preſerved in Green-houſes inWinter ; where, being placed 
among other low Plants toward the Front of the Houſe, 
it makes an agreeable Variety, as it continues flowering 
all the Winter. But although it is commonly ſo treated; 
yet in moderate Winters this Plant will live in the 
Air, if it is planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry Soil: 
and if in very hard Frofl they are cover'd either with Mats, 
Reeds, Straw, or Peas-haulm, they may be preſerved very 
well ; and theſe Plants which grow in the full Ground, 
will thrive better, and produce a greater Number of Flow- 
ers, than thoſe which are kept in Pots: but the Soil in 
which theſe are planted, ſhould not be over-rich, nor too 
wet; for in either of theſe, they will grow too vigorous 
in Summer; ſo will be in greater Danger of ſuffering by 
the Froſt in Winter : but when they grow on a gravelly 
Soil, or amongſt Lime-rubbiſh, their Shoots will be ſhort, 
ſtrong, and not ſo replete with Moiſture; fo will better re- 
ſiſt the Cold. 25 | 

This Plant very rarely produces Seeds in England, there- 
fore is only propagated by Cuttings ; which if planted 
during any of the Summer-months, and ſhaded from the 
Sun, and duly watered, will be rooted in two Months ; 
and may afterward be either planted in Pots, or into the 
Borders where they are deſigned to ſtand. © 
| There is a Variety of this with variegated Leaves, which 
is preſerved in ſome of the Gardens where Perſons delight 
in theſe ſtriped-leav'd Plants. This is not ſo hardy as the 
plain Sort; therefore muſt be treated more tenderly in Win- 


ter: this is alſo increaſed by Cuttings in the ſame manner 


as the other. | = | 

The ſecond Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth than the 
firſt: this ſeldom riſes more than ſix Inches high, nor do 
the Branches grow woody, but are rather herbaceous : the 
Leaves of this Plant continue green through the Year, 
and the Flowers are of as long Duration as thoſe of the 
firſt Sort; which renders it valuable. This rarely 


pro- 
duces Seeds in England; but is propagated by Slips, which 
in Summer eaſily take Root; and the Plants may be treat- 


1 manner as hath been directed for the firſt 
The four other Sorts are low annual Plants. The third 
equently cultivated in Flower-gardens, 
by the Title of Candy-tuft. There is of the third Sort 
ſometimes a Variety with white Flowers ; but che Red is 
the moſt common ; ſo that the ſixth Sort is uſually fold 
by the Seedſmen for the white Candy-tuft, tho? it is evi- 
dently different from the other. | | 

Theſe Plants were commonly ſown to make Edge- 
ings to large Borders in the Flower-gardens, and are as 
proper for that Purpoſe as any of the low annual Plants : 
but they make a much better Appearance when they are 
ſown in Patches, intermixed with the Dwarf Lychnis, 
Venus Looking-glaſs, and other low Annuals. If the Seeds 
of theſe are fown in the Autumn, the Plants will grow 
much ſtronger, and flower earlier in the Year, than thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring ; but by ſowing them at 
different Seaſons, they will flower at ſo many different 
times; by which means there will be a Succeſſion of them 
in Flower until the Froſt puts a Stop to them. 

All the Culture theſe require, is, to ſow their Seeds in 
the Places where are to remain ; for they do not bear 
removing well, unleſs it is done while the Plants are young, 
and taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots: after- 
ward, if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will thrive 
and flower very well. All theſe low annual Flowers are 
very proper Ornaments for the Borders, or vacant Spaces, 
between flowering Shrubs ; where, by the different Sorts 
being blended together, they will add much to the 


IBISCUS, or MARSH-MALLOW. Lide Ab 
thæa. 


ICACO. Vide Chryſobalanus. 
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have thereby a greater Force to e 


1 


ICE is m hard tranſparent Body, formed from ſome 
Liouor congealed or fixed. | 

Ice is ſaid to be the natural State of Water, which 
remains firm, and not liquid, when no external Cauſe acts 
upon it. 

"The true Cauſe of the Congelation of Water into Ice, 
ſeems to be the Introduction of frigorific Particles into the 
Pores or Interſtices between the Particles of Water; and 
by that means getting ſo near them, as to be juſt within 
the Spheres of one another's Attractions; and then they 
mutt cohere into one ſolid or firm Body. 

It may be wondered why Ice goes to the Top of the 
Water; for one would imagine, that being colder than 
flowing Water, it ought to be more condenſed, and con- 
ſequently heavier : but it is to be conſidered, that there 
are always ſome Bubbles of Air interſperſed in Ice. 
It is certain, by the ſwimming of Ice upon Water, that 


It is ſpecificaily lighter than the Water out of which it is 


made by treczing : and it is as certain, that this Lightneſs 


of Ice proceeds from thoſe numerous Bubbles that are pro- 


duced in it by Congelation. | | 

Water, when it is frozen into Ice, takes up more Space 
than it did before it was congealed. It is viſible, that the 
Dimenſions of Water are increaſed by freezing; its Par- 


ticles being kept at ſome Diſtance the one from the other, 


by the Intervention of the frigorific Matter. 

And beſides, there are many little Volumes of Air in- 
cluded at ſeveral Diſtances, both in the Pores of the watery 
Particles, and in the Interſtices made by the ſpherical Fi- 


gures. Now by the Inſinuation of theſe Cryſtals, the 
Volumes of Air are driven out of the watery Particles, 


and many of them uniting, form larger Volumes; theſe 
xpand themſelves than 
when they are diſperſed, and ſo both inlarge their Dimen- 
fions, and leſſen the ſpecific Gravity of Water thus con- 
gealed into Ice. 1 

It ſeems very probable, that Cold, and Freezing, and 
conſequently Ice, are produced by ſome Subſtance of a 
ſaline Nature floating in the Air; in that Salts, and more 


eminently ſome particular ones, when mixed with Ice or 


Snow, do wonderfully increaſe the Force and Effects of 


Cold. 


It is alſo viſible, that all ſaline Bodies cauſe a Stiff- 
neſs and Frigidity in thoſe Bodies into which they enter. 
It is manifeſt, by obſerving Salts by Microſcopes, that 
the Figures of ſome Salts, before they ſhoot into Maſſes, 


are then double wedge-like Particles, which have abun- 


dance of Surface in reſpect to their Solidity ; and this is 
the Reaſon why they ſwim in Water, when once they are 
raiſed in it, altho* they are ſpecifically heavier ; theſe ſmall 
Points of Salts getting into the Pores of theWater, where- 
by they are, in ſome meaſure, ſuſpended in the Winter, 
when the Heat of the Sun is not ordinarily ſtrong enongh 
to diſſolve the Salts into a Fluid, to break their Points, 
and to keep them in perpetual Motion ; which being leſs 
diſturbed, are more at Liberty to approach one another; 
and by ſhooting into Cryſtals, of the Form above-men- 
tioned, do, by their Extremities, inſinuate themſelves into 
the Pores of Water, and by that means freeze it into a 
ſolid Form call'd Ice. „ 
As to Thawing, the Reaſon ſeems to be, that Heat 
afterwards ſeparating them, and putting thoſe ſaline or 
frigorific Particles into Motion, breaks this Union, and 
ſeparates the Particles ſo far from one another, that they 
get out of the Diſtance of the attracting Force, and into 


the Verge of the repelling Force, and then the Water re- 
ſumes its fluid Form. 

Monſ. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroftatics, gives 
the ſubſequent Account of what happens to Water in 
freezing, which he diſcovered by the following Experi- 
ment. 

Having filled a cylindric Veſſel of about ſeven or eight 
Inches high, and ſix Inches Diameter, within two Inches 


of the Top, with cold Water, he expoſed it to the open 


Air in a great Froſt, and obſerved exactly the whole Pro- 
greſs of the freezing of it. 


The firſt Congelation was in the upper Surface of the 
Water, in little long Water-ſhoots, or Laminæ, which 


poſing this Ice to the open Air, that the reſt of the We 


an half Diameter, containing the Water that remained ſtil 
unfrozen, which ran out upon the breaking of the Ice. 


as Convex-glaſſes do. 


1 


were jagged like a Saw, the Water between them remain. 


ing ſtill unfrozen, though the reſt of the Surface was al. 
ready frozen to the Thickneſs of more than two Lines: 
he obſerved that ſeveral Bubbles of Air were formed in 
the Ice, that began to fix on the Bottom and Sides of the 
Veſſel; ſome would riſe up, and others remained in- 
tangled in the Ice, which made him imagine that theſe Bub. 
bles taking up more Space in the Water, than when their 
Matter was, as it were, diſſolved in it, they puſhed up a 
little Water through the Hole at the Top, aſter the fame 
manner that new Wine works out at the Bung-hole of 2 
Veſſel when it begins to heat; and the little Water tha 
ouzed out at this little Hole in the Ice, ſpreading itſelf 
upon the upper Surface of the Water, which was already 
frozen, became Ice alſo, and there began to form an Hill 
of Ice; and that Hole continuing open, by reaſon of the 
Water which paſſed ſucceſſively through it, being puſhed 
up by the new Bubbles which formed themſelves in the 
Ice, which continued to increaſe about the Sides and Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel ; he obſerved that the upper Surface of 
the Water was frozen above an Inch thick towards the 
Edges of the Veſſel, and aCove an Inch and an half round 
about the little Hole, before the Water that was contain'd 
in it, as in a Pipe, became frozen; but at laſt it wx 


frozen: then the Middle of the Water remaining unfrozen, 


and the Water which was compreſſed by the new Bubbles, 
which formed themſelves for two or three Hours, having 
no Vent at the little Hole, the Ice broke at once towarcs 
the Top, by the Spring of the included Air. | 

He try d the Experiment a ſecond time; and when the 
Ice was about two Inches thick, he warmed the Sides cf 
the Veſſel to melt the Outſide of the Ice, and by that means 
drew it whole out of the Veſſel, without ſpilling the Wa 
ter that was contained in the Middle of the Ice; then ex- 


ter might freeze, it broke three or four Hours after, and 
he found a Cell in the Middle of about one Inch and 


He made the Experiment the third time; and having 
taken out the Ice, as before, with a large Pin he made 1 
Hole in the Ice, over the little Pipe or Chanel above-mer- 
tioned, where the Ice was an Inch higher than any-where 
elſe, by reaſon of the Water which had ouzed out at the 
little Hole, and was froze; and as ſoon as he drew 
out the Pin, ſome Water ſpouted out at the Hole, and 


then the Hole was frozen up again; ſtill as the Hole wa 


frozen up, he pricked the Ice, till all the Water W 


frozen: then he expoſed that Lump of Ice to the Air for 
a whole Night without its breaking: which plainly ſhew'd, 
that, in the foregoing Experiments, the Spring of the 
Air-bubbles was the only Reaſon of the breaking of the 
hee. 8 The, 

The Middle of the frozen Lump had about as muci 
Air in it as Ice; but there were but few Bubbles towards 
the Outſide, in proportion to the Ice. 

If by boiling the Water you drive the aereal Matter 


out of it, before you ſet it out to freeze, you will have 


Ice two or three Inches thick, without any viſible Bubbles, 
and fo tranſparent, as to be fit to burn by the Sun's Rays, 


ICE-HOUSE is a Building contrived to preſerve 
Ice for the Uſe of a Family in the Summer-ſcaſon. - 

Theſe are more generally uſed in warm Countries, than 
in England; but particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt 
Perſon, who rents an Houſe, is not without his Vault ot 
Cellar for keeping of Ice : but as the Uſe of Ice in E- 
land is much greater of late than it was formerly, ſo the 
Number of Ice-houſes has been greatly increaſed : anda 
tho* the Mention of theſe may, at firſt Sight, ſeem foreign 
to my Subject, yet if it is conſidered, that theſe Building 
are generally erected in Gardens, and as often E under 
the Care of Gardeners, it may not be amiſs for me © 
give ſome general Directions for the Choice of the Siu- 


ation and Structure of the Building, as alſo for the Ma 
nagement of the Ice. 
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jn the Choice of a Situation for an Ice-houſe, N= 


| pal Regard ſhould be, that of a dry Spot of G for 


there is Moiſture, the Ice will melt: therefore in 
428 Leak, which detain the Wet, there cannot be 
too much Care taken to make Drains all round the Build- 
ing to carry Off all the Wet: for when this is lodged near 
— Building, it will occaſion a Damp there, which will 
always be prejudicial to the keeping of the Ice. | 
The next Conſideration muſt be, to have the Place ſo 
elevated, that there may be Deſcent enough to carry off 
whatever Wet may happen near the Building: as allo, 
that the Place be as much expoſed to the Sun and Air, as 
ble; and not placed under the Drip, or in the Shade 
be Trees, as hath been too often practiſed, under a falſe 
Notion, that if it ſhould be expoſed to the Sun, the Ice 
will melt away in Summer; which never can be the Caſe, 


- where there is ſufficient Care taken to exclude the outward 


Air (which muſt always be regarded in the Building of theſe 
Houſes) ; for the Heat of the Sun can never penetrate 
thro! the double Arches of the Building, ſo as to add any 
Warmth to the Air: but when the Building is intirely open 
to the Sun and Wind, all Damps and Vapours will be 
thereby removed from about the Building, which can 
never be kept too dry, or free from moiſt Vapours. As 
to the Figure of the Building, that may be according to 
the Fancy of the Owner ; but for the Well into which the 
Ice is to be put, a circular Figure is the moſt convenient: 
the Depth of the Well, as alſo the Diameter of it, muſt 
be proportioned to the Quantity of Ice wanted; but it is 
always beſt to have enough : for when the Houſe is well 
built, it will keep the Ice two or three Years : and there 


will be this Advantage in having it large enough to con- 


tain Ice for two Years Conſumption ; that if a mild Win- 
ter ſhould happen, when there is not Ice to be had, there 
will be a Stock to ſupply the Want. | 

If the Quantity wanting is not great, a Well of ſix 
Feet Diameter, and eight Feet deep, will be large enough: 
but for large Conſumption, it ſhould not be leſs than nine 
or ten Feet Diameter, and as many Feet deep: where the 
Situation is either dry Chalk, Gravel, or Sand, the Pit 
may be intirely below the Surface of the Ground ; but in 


ſtrong Loam, Clay, or moiſt Ground, it will be the beſt. 


way to raiſe it ſo high above the Surface, as that there 
may be no Danger from the Wet. 


At the Bottom of the Well there ſhould be a Space lefr, 
of about two Feet deep, to receive any Moiſture which 
may drain from the Ice; and a ſmall under-ground Drain 
ſhould be laid from this, to carry off the Wet: over this 
Space of two Feet ſhould be 1 a ſtrong Grate of 
Wood, to let the Moiſture fall down, which may at 
any time happen, from the Melting of the Ice. The 
Sides of this Well muſt be bricked up with a Wall, at 


laſt two Bricks thick; but if it was yet thicker, it would 


be better; becauſe the thicker the Walls are made, the 
leſs Danger there will be of the Well being affected by 


any external Cauſe. When the Well is brought up within 


three Feet of the Surface, there muſt be another outer 
Arch or Wall begun, which muſt be carried up to the 
Height of the Top of the intended Arch of the Well ; 
and if there is a ſecond Arch turned over from this Wall, 
it will add to the Goodneſs of the Houſe; but this muſt 
be ſubmitted to the Perſon who builds, if he will be at the 
Expence : bur if not, then the Plate, into which the Roof 
is to be framed, muſt be laid on this outer Wall; which 
ſhould be carried high enough above the inner Arch, to 
admit of a Door-way in, to get out the Ice. If the 
Building is to be covered with Slates or Tiles, there ſhould 
de a Thickneſs of Reeds laid under, to keep out the Sun, 
and external Air: If theſe Reeds are laid ſix or eight 
Inches thick, and plaſtcred over with Lime and Hair, 
there will be no Danger of the Heat getting thro? ir. 
The external Wall need not be built circular, but of 
any other Figure, either ſquare, hexangular, or octan- 
Sular; and where this ſtands much in Sight, it may be ſo 
contrived as to make it a good Object. I have ſeen an 
Ice-houſe built in ſuch a manner, as to have an handſome 
Alcove-ſeat in the Front; and behind this Seat was con- 
tnved a Paſſage to get out, and put in, the Ice; and by 
laring the Entrance behind, to the North Aſpect, a ſmall 


] E 


Paſſage being next the Seat, thro* which a Perſon might 
enter to take out the Ice, a large Door being contrived 
with a Porch, wide enough for a ſmall Cart to back in, 
to ſhoot down the Ice upon the Floor near the Mouth 
of the Well, where it may be well broken, before it is put 
down. The Aperture of this Mouth of the Well need 
not be more than two Feet Diameter, which will be large 
enough to put down the Ice; and if it was greater, it 
would be inconvenient : there ſhould be a Stone fitted to 
ſtop this Aperture, which muſt be cloſed up as ſecure as 
poſſible, atter the Ice 1s put in; and all the vacant Space 
above and between this and the large Door, muſt be 
filled cloſe with Barley-ſtraw, to exclude the Air ; for the 
Door to enter for taking out of the Ice, ſhould be on the 
om Side, immediately behind the Alcove-ſcat, as was 
before-mentioned : and this Door ſhould be no larger than 
1s abſolutely neceſſary for the coming at the Ice, and 
muſt be ſtrong and cloſe to exclude the Air ; and at a 
Diſtance from this another Door ſhould be contrived, 
which ſhould be cloſely ſhut, before the inner Door is open- 
ed, whenever the Ice is taken out. | 

The Building being finiſhed, ſhculd have time to dry 
before the Ice is put into it; for when the Walls are green, 
the Damp of them frequently melts the Ice. At the Bot- 
tom of the Well, upon the wooden Grate, ſhould be laid 
ſome ſmall Faggots; and if upon theſe a Layer of Reeds 
is placed ſmooth for the Ice to le upon, it will be better 
than Straw which is commonly uſed : and in the Choice 
of the Ice, the thinner it is, the better it may be broken to 
Powder ; for the ſmaller it is broken, the better ic will 
unite when put into the Well: in putting of it in, there 
mult be Care taken to ram it as cloſe as poſſible; as allo 
to aliow a Vacancy all round next the Wall, of about two 
Inches : this is to give Paſſage to any Moiſture, which 
may be occaſioned by the Melting of ſome of the Ice on 
the Top; which, if pent up, will melt the Ice downward : 
when the Ice is put into the Well, if there is a little Salt- 
petre mixed at every ten Inches or Foot Thickneſs, it will 
cauſe the Ice to join more cloſely into a ſolid Maſs. The 
Inſtructions here given, being carefully obſerved, will be 
ſufficient to guide Perſons wholly ignorant in theſe Matters. 


JET D*'EAU is a French Word, which ſignifies a 
Fountain that caſts up Water to any conſiderable Height 
in the Air. „ | 

Monſ. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroftatics, ſays, 
That a Jet d eau will never riſe ſo high as its Reſervatory; 
but always falls ſhort of it by a Space which is in a ſub- 
duplicate Ratio of that Height: and this he proves by 
ſeveral Experiments; That tho' Fets ought to riſe to the 
Height of the Reſervatories, yet the Friction of the Sides 
of the Ajutages, and the Reſiſtance of the Air, are the 
Cauſes that in Jets that have very high Reſervatories, the 
Height of the Jets docs not come up to that of the Re- 
ſervatory by a great deal. 

He adds, That if a greater branches out in many ſmaller 
ones, or is diſtributed through ſeveral Fets, the Square of 
the Diameter of the main Pipe mult be proportioned to the 
Sum of all the Expences of its Branches : That if the Re- 
ſervatory be 52 Feet high, and the Ajutages half an Inch 
in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be three Inches in Dia- 
meter. | 

He ſays, That the Beauty of Jets of Water conſiſts in 
their Uniformity and Tranſparency at the going out of 
the Ajutage, and ſpreading but very little, and that to 
the higheſt Part of the Fer. | 

That the worſt Sort of Ajutages are thoſe that are cy- 
lindrical; for they retard very much the Height of the 
Jets; the conic retard it leſs: but the beſt way is, to 
bore the horizontal Plane, which ſhuts the Extremity of 
the Pipe or Conduit, with a ſmooth and poliſh'd Hole; 
taking care chat the Plate be perfectly plain, poliſh'd, and 
uniform. | 

Theſe Spouts of Water are ſome of the greateſt Beau 
ties of the Italian Gardens; and are certainly better adapt- 


ed for Gardens in thoſe warm Countries, than they are for 


our Climate ; becauſe, in the great Heats of Summer, the 
Sight of theſe Warer-ſpouts is cooling and refceſhing to 
the Imagination, and they certainly add a real Coolnels to 
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Air: but in cold Countries they have a contrary Effect; 


therefore ſhould not be erected: or if they are, they 


ſhould be placed at ſuch Diſtances from the Habitation, as 


that the Damp may no- ways affect it. 


Where theſe Fers are contrived, if there is not a con- 
ſtant Supply for a large Column of Water, they ſhould by 
Ro means be made; for nothing can have a meaner Ap- 
pearance, than thoſe pitiful Piſſing-ſpouts, ſo frequently 
to be ſeen in Eng which perhaps have not a Supply 
of Water to play above an Hour or two: therefore where 
there is not a natural Body of Water, to ſupply theſe Jets, 
without the Expence of railing it, there ſhould never be 


any of theſe contrived in Gardens. 


ILEX [takes its Name of e, Heb. an Oak, be- 


cauſe this Tree is a Species of Oak], The ever-green Oak. 


The Cbaracters are; 
The Leaves are, for the moſt part, indented or ſinuated 
(and in ſome the Edyes of the Leaves are prickly), and are 
ever green: it hath amentaceous Flowers, which are pro- 


Auce: at remote Diſtances from the Fruit, on the ſame Tree: 


the Fruit is an Acorn, like the common Oak. 
This Title of Dex is, by Dr. Linnæus, applied to the 


| Holly, who has placed this Genus to the Quercus, to 
which, by its Characters, it certainly belongs: but as this 
Title of Ilex is now more generally known, and applied 


to theſe Trees, by the Engliſh Gardeners, I ſhall continue 
it to them. | | | 
The Species are; | SE 
1. IL Ex folio anguſto non ſerrato. C. B. P. The olive- 


| leav'd ever-green Oak. 


2. IL Ex folio oblongo ſerrato. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
ever-green Oak, with ſerrated Leaves. 

3. IL Ex folio agri folii. Bot. Monſp. Holly-leav'd 
ever-green Oak. 


4. IL EX folio rotundiore molli, modiceque finuato, five 


Smilax Theophraſti. C. B. P. The ever-green Oak, with 
round ſmooth ſinuated Leaves. 
5. IL Ex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Holm-oak. 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Trees, which 
differ in the Shape of their Leaves; ſome being long and 


| ſmooth, others are rounder, and have many Prickles 


upon 
their Edges; and ſome have their Leaves ſinuated and 
waved like thoſe of the Holly: but as theſe are only ſe- 


minal Variations, and will ariſc from Seeds taken from the 


ſame Tree; ſo it is not worth troubling myſelf or the 
Reader to enumerate their ſeveral Diſtinctions in this 
Place; ſince thoſe above-mentioned are the moſt common 
Varieties; and all the other Differences will be nearly 
allied to one or other of the four firſt Sorts. 

Theſe Trees are propagated by ſowing their Seeds: 
the beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Beginning of 
March : but then, as the Acorns are ripe in Autumn, 
they ſhould be preſerved either inSand, or dry Earth, un- 
til the Spring, otherwiſe they will loſe their growing Fa- 
culty; which is commonly the Caſe with thoſe brought 
annually from Genoa, ſcarce one Seed in fifty of them ever 


riſing; however, ſince we have many large Trees now in 
England, which produce 


good Seeds, we need not fend 
to Italy for them: but were I to adviſe, I ſhould much 
rather have them from Portugal than [taly; for the Voyage 
being much ſhorter, they are generally brought from 
thence in very good Condition; eſpecially if they are 
brought over in the Packet- boat to Plymouth. 

The manner in which I would adviſe their being ſown 
Is, for large Quantities, in Drills at about four Feet Di- 
ſtance ; but for a ſmall Parcel, they muſt be ſown in Rows 
on a Bed much nearer. 

The Ground on which theſe Seeds are ſown, ſhould be 
well dug, and cleanſed from the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds, Sc. and levelled even, and the great Clods broken; 
then draw the Rills with an Hoe in a ftrait Line (as is 
practiſed in the ſowing of Kidney-beans) about two Inches 
deep, laying the Acorns therein three or four Inches aſun- 
der; then draw the Earth over them with the Head of a 
Rake, obſerving that none of them are left uncovered, 
which would entice the Vermin to attack your Acorns, 
eſpecially the Mice, whereby your Seminary will be greatly 
injured, if not wholly deſtroyed. 


In the Middle of April the young Plants will | 
above-ground z you muſt then clear the Ground th” 
Weeds, which would ſoon overſj and deſtroy the 


Plants; which muſt conſtantly be obſerved, eſpecial 


while they are young. The firſt Year from Seed t } 
make but ſmall Progreſs ; but afterwards they 2 * 
amends by their quick Growth {eſpecially if they agree 
with the Soil): in March following you muſt gently dig 
up the Ground between the Rows of Plants, in order to 
deſtroy the Weeds, and to render it light for the Roo 
to ſtrike out on each Side, which will greatly promote the 
Growth of the Plants: but in doing of this, you ſhould 
be very careful not to diſturb the Roots of the Plans, 
which would greatly injure them: in this Place they 

remain until the ſecond Spring after ſowing, when, in the 
Beginning of April, you ſhould take up the Plants whine 
they are too cloſe, and tranſplant them where they are de. 
ſigned to remain. But as theſe Trees are ſubject to have 
Tap-roots, they are very difficult to be removed: yon 
muſt therefore obſerve to take them up with a good Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and carry them immediately to the 
Places where they are to be planted, placing them into 
Holes which ſhould be well prepared before; and if the 
Weather be dry, you ſhould pour a good Quantity of 
Water into the Holes about the Earth to make it like 
Pap z then placing the Plants therein, you ſhould fill up 
the Holes t their Roots with the like pappy Earth; 
and then lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
rqund their Roots, and give them ſome Water to ſetde 
the Earth to their Roots: and if the Seaſon ſhould con- 


tinue dry, you muſt repeat watering them once a Week, 


which Water ſhould be poured all over the Heads of the 
Plants: but by no means give them too much, which, a; 
J have already faid, deſtroys more new-planted Trees than 
any other Accident whatever. | 

But in taking up theſe Plants from the Seminary, you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the Roots of thoſe le 
remaining : nor muſt the Ground about their Roots re- 
main long open; but as ſoon as you have taken up tboſe 
that are to be tranſplanted, the whole Ground ſhould be 
ſlightly dug, and levelled even: the Diſtance theſe Plants 
ſhould be left in the Rows where they were ſown, ought 
to be two Feet, which will allow them room enough to 
grow three or four Years longer, at which time they muſt 
be tranſplanted (eſpecially all ſuch as are not deſigned to 
remain for good): but you ſhould, the two 
Springs, dig near the Roots of thoſe which are to be re- 


moved, and cut underneath them with your Spade, to 


take off the Tap-roots : but you muſt obſerve not to cut 
them too cloſe to the Plants, leſt you deſtroy them; this 
will occaſion their puſhing out many Fibres, whereby the 
Earth will be better preſerved to their Roots when they 
are tranſplanted, and there will be leſs Danger of their 
not growing. 

It has been direfted by moſt People who have written 
on theſe Trees, to ſow the Acorns in Pots; and when the 
Plants have grown two or three Years therein, to ſhake 
them out of the Pots, preſerving all the Earth about them, 
and to plant them where they are to remain: which is 2 
very good Method for ſmall Quantities; but the Trouble 
of this in large Plantations would be too great, eſpecially 
if we conſider, that theſe Plants, while inPots, will require 
conſtantly to be watered in dry Weather ; otherwiſe they 
will be ſubject to fail, or at leaſt will make but poor Pro- 

And altho! it is generally thought very — 
to remove theſe Trees, yet I believe, if great Care be taken, 
firſt, to obſerve the juſt Seaſon, which is in the Beginning 


of April; ſecondly, to preſerve as much Earth to their 


Roots as poſſible; and, thirdly, not to keep them long 
above-ground ; the removing of theſe Trees will not be 
found ſo dangerous as moſt People imagine. 

And I am convinced, that Trees of ſeven or eight Lear 
Growth are in leſs Danger of ſuffering by Tranſplantation, 
than thoſe that are much younger; for in the Year 1727 
I removed many of theſe Trees which were five or fx 
Feet high; and though they had not been ſo well managed 
in the Place where they were rais'd, as might be wiſhed, 
yet but one of the whole Number failed, notwithſtanding 


the Scaſon proved dry for near a Month after. 
| Theſe 


Theſe Trees are by many People greatly eſteemed for 
Hedges to ſurround Wilderneſs- quarters; but they are 
ect to grow too large for that Purpoſe, becauſe we 
never hide the Tops of the Trees in ſuch Places 

ſrom the Sight; for they are, if rightly diſpoſed in the 
Quarters, vaſtly more agreeable to the Eye, than the fineſt 
ſheared Hedge in the World; but they may do well enough 
for a large Fence, to obſtruct the Sight, or to defend a 
new Plantation of tender Trees ; for which Purpoſe the 


Acorns ſhould be ſown in the Place where the Hedge is 


deſigned z and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned, where they are too cloſe ; and if the Ground 
is kept clear from Weeds, and every Spring dug about the 
Plants, they will ſoon form a good Hedge: but you ſhould 
obſerve not to let them grow too much in Height before 
the Lower-part of the Hedge is well ſtrengthened, which 

Id 
ſubject to be diſplaced with ſtrong Winds, or great Snows, 
and thereby become very unſightly : but if they are re- 
ly trained up, they will make a good thick Hedge 
m the Ground to the Height of thirty Feer, and that 
in leſs time than any other ever-green Tree whatever. 

The Soil in which theſe Trees thrive beſt, is a hazelly 
Loam, not too ſtrong, nor over-light, in which they will 
grow to a large Size, and reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our 
Climatez and retaining their Leaves all the Winter, do 
they ſhould 
by no means be planted near ſuch Walks, or other Parts 
of the Garden, as are intended to be kept clean; for in 
the Month of April, when they caſt their old Leaves, 
they make a great Litter, and are apt to blow about with 
the Wind, and become ome; and in June, 
when their Male Flowers fall off, they.occaſion no leſs 
Trouble to clean _ . 
pleaſanteſt Seaſon of ear are the moſt un 
. 
and falling off; and the Male Flowers, which are 
in great Plenty, are then produced, which renders it not 
Þ valuable in Places much frequented : but for larger 
Plantations, at a remote Diſtance from the Habitation, ſo 
25 to be Juſt within the View, they make a very handſome 
Appearance, eſpecially in the Winter- ſeaſon. 

The Wood of this Tree is accounted very 
many Sorts of Tools and Utenſils, as Mallet-Heads, Mall- 
Balls, Chairs, Wedges, Beetles, Pins, Sc. as alſo for 
Palifadoes ; and affords the moſt durable Charcoal in the 
World, and is the common Fuel in the Southern Parts of 
France, and in Italy. 5 

The Kermes, or Holm- oak, is of a much lower 
than the former Sorts, and ſeldom grows to the Height 
of a Tree: this, tho a Native of the warmeſt Parts of 
France, yet will endure the Cold of our Climate in the 
open Air. It may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the former, and deſerves a Place amongſt other Shrubs of 


occaſion its bending, and the Branches would be ſhould 


good for 


I N 


This Sort is cultivated in Gardens to ſuppiy the Markets. 


It may be propagated either by Seeds, or by parting the 
Roots: if you would propagate it by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a Bed or 
Border of light Earth, in a ſhady Situation; obſerving 
hot to ſow the Seeds too thick, nor ſhould they be cover- 
ed too deep. In the Spring the Plants will appear, when 
they ſhould be carefully weeded; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, they ſhould be now-and-then refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants : toward the Beginning of May, if you find the 
Plants come up too cloſe together, you ſhould prepare a 
moiſt ſhady Border (and thin the Plants carefully, leaving 
them about four Inches aſunder); and plant thoſe which 
you draw up, into the Border about fix Inches apart every 
Way, being careful to water them duly, if the Seaſon 
prove dry, until they have taken Root; after which 
time, theſe Plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in the Seed- 
beds) will require no other Culture but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; which may be eaſily effected by hoeing the 
Ground. between the Plants now-and-then in dry Weather, 
which will deſtroy the Weeds; and by ſtirring the Ground, 
will be of great Service to the Plants. The following 
Autumn theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain ; which ſhould be in a rich moiſt 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation ; where they will thrive much 
better, than if too much expoſed to the Sun, or in a dry 
Soil; for they delight in Shade and Moiſture ; ſo that 
where theſe are wanting, the Plants will require a conſtant 
Supply of Water in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will 
thrive but Nowly. The Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould 
be placed, muſt not be leſs than twenty Inches, or two 
Feet every Way, for where they like. their Situation, they 
will ſpread and increaſe very much. When theſe Plants 
are rooted, they will require no other Culture, but to 
them clear from Weeds; and in the Spring before they 
the Ground ſhould be every Year gently dug be- 
the Plants ; in doing of which great Care ſhould 
had, not to cut or bruiſe their Roots: theſe Plants, 
with this t,' will continue ſeveral Years, and 
If you would ode the Plants by Off-ſets, their 
parted at Michaelmas, and planted in a 
ſhady Situation, at the ſame Diſtance as has been directed 
for the erving to water them until 


E 


for the ſake of Variety; but as they are not uſed in Phy- 
fic, nor are ornamental Plants, fo they are ſeldom allow— 
ed a Place in other Gardens. Theſe two Sorts may be 
©; ne drab args gh 

equally hardy ; fo that may be placed in any 


low Growth, for its Curioſity, as being the Plant upon well. 


which the Kermes are bred ; the Hiſtory of which may 


be ſeen at large in GaridePs Hiftory of the Plants which 


grow is Provence, it being too long to be inſerted here. 


IMPERATORIA, Maſterwort. | 
The Charafers are; f 5 

is a Plant with a roſe and umbellated Flower, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Petals, which are ſometimes beart-ſhaped, 

' ſometimes intire, ranged in a Circle, and reſting on the 
Empalengent ; which afterward betomes a Fruit, compo 
of two Seeds, which are plain, almoſt oval, gently ftreaked 
and bordered, and generally caſting their Cover : to theſe 
pov. be added, That their Leaves are winged, and 

eli arge. 
| The Species are; 


Wort. 
2. IurrRATORIA Pyrenaica tenuifolia. Tourn. Narrow- 
leav'd Pyrenean Maſterwort. : 
3. IiyzRaTORIa Alpina maxima. Tourn. Greateſt 
alterwort of the Alps. | 
The Root of the firſt Species is uſed in Medicine; it 
tas a very hot acrid Taſte, and is eſteemed alexipharmac, 
udorific, and a great Attenuator and Opener. 


ſed 


1. IAM ERA TORIA major. C. B. P. Common Maſter- 


INARCHING is a Method of Graſting, which is com- 


" monly call'd Grafting by Approach. This Method of Graft- | 


ing is uſed, when the Stock you intend to graft on, and 


the Tree from which you would tales the Graft, ftand ſo 


near (or can be brought ſo near), that they may be joined 
together. The Method of performing it is as follows : 
Take the Branch you would inarch, and having fitted it 
to that Part of the Stock where you intend to join it, pare 
away the Rind and Wood on one Side about three Inches 
in Length. After the ſame manner cut the Stock or Branch 
in the Place where the Graft is to be united, ſo that theRind 
of both may join equally together, that the Sap may meet:; 
then cut a little Tongue upwards in the Graft, and make a 
Notch in the Stock to admit it; ſo that when they are 
joined, the Tongue will prevent their ſlipping, and the 
Graft will more cloſely unite with the Stock. Having 
thus placed them exactly together, you muſt tie them 
with ſome Baſs, or other ſoft Tying ; then cover the Place 
with grafting Clay, to prevent the Air from entering to 
dry the Wound, or the Wet from getting in to rot the 
Stock: you ſhould alſo fix a Stake into the Ground to 
which that Part of the Stock, as allo the Graft, ſhould be 
faſtened, to prevent the Wind from breaking them aſun- 
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der, which is often the Caſe when this Precaution is not 
obſerved. 2 7 
In this manner they are to remain about four Months, 
in which time they will be ſufficiently united, and the 
Graft may then be cut from the Mother-tree, obſerving 
to ſlope it off cloſe to the Stock: and if at this time you 
cover the joined Parts with freſh grafting Clay, it will be 
of great Service to the Graft. a a 
This Operation is always performed in April or May, 
that the Graft may unite with the Stock before the ſucceed- 
ing Winter; and is commonly practiſed upon Oranges, 
Myrtles, Jaſmmes, Walnuts, Firs, Pines, and ſeveral 


other Trees, which will not ſucceed by common Grafting 


or Budding. But altho' I have mentioned Orange-trees 
among the reſt, yet I would by no means adviſe this 
Practice where the Trees are deſigned to grow large, which, 
in this Method, they rarely ever will do: and it is chiefly 
practiſed upon thoſe Trees only as a Curioſity, to have a 
young Plant with Fruit upon it, in a Year or two from 


Seed, by inarching a bearing Branch into a young Stock, 


whereby it is effected: yet theſe Plants are ſeldom long- 


INDIGO. Vide Anil. 


INGA. | | 
This is the American Name of the Plant; for which we 
have no Engliſþ Name at preſent. e | 
: The Characters are; 
t -hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
whoſe Tube is furbelowed: from the Flower-cup ariſes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the Hinder-part of the Flower, 


 -wwhich afterward becomes a ſoft fleſhy Pod; in which are 


contained many irregular Seeds inclaſed in a ſweet Pulp. 
We know but one Species of this Plant ; viz. 

Inca flore albo fimbriato, fruftu dulci. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Inga with a white furbelowed Flower, and a ſweet Fruit. 
This Tree is very common on the North Side of the 
Iſland of Jamaica, at La Vera Cruz, and in ſeveral other 
Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; where it riſcs. to the 
Height of ſixteen or twenty Feet, and ſends forth many 
crooked ſtraggling Branches, which downward, and 
are covered with a whitiſh Bark, The Flowers come out 
at the Ends of the Branches, which are ſucceeded by the 


Pods, which are ſometimes eaten by the 


Negroes. 
In Europe this Plant is preſerved by thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in Exotic Plants : it is propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 


with. light rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. When the Plants are come up two Inches 


high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate 


Fots filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt be plentifully watered ; and in hot Weather the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent their being drawn 
up too weak. At Michaelmas theſe Plants muſt be re- 


moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Tan in the 
_ warmeſt Part of the ged. During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe 


Plants muſt be kept very warm, and they muſt, be fre- 
quently refreſned with Water; but it muſt not be given to 
them in too large Quantities in cold Weather: in the 


Summer they muſt be plentifully watered ; and in hot 


Weather they ſhould have a large Share of freſh. Air, by 
opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove z but they muſt not 
be removed out of the Stove; for they are too tender to 
endure the open Air of this Country, in the warmeſt Part 
of the Year. When the Plants have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be tranſplanted into larger, and 


their Roots ſhould be then carefully trimmed. With this 


Management the Plants will thrive, and in a few Years pro- 
duce Flowers; ſo will add to the Variety amongſt other 
tender Exotic Plants. 


INOCULATING, or Budding. This. is commonl 
practiſed upon all Sorts of Stone-truit; in particular, fuch 
as Peaches, NeCtarines, Cherries, Plums, Sc. as alſo 
upon Oranges and J aſmines, and is preferable to any Sort 


I NN 


of Grafting for moſt Sorts of Fruit. The Method gf 
performing it is as follows : You mult be provided with 
a ſharp Penknife, having a flat Haft (the Uſe of which 
is to raiſe the Bark of the Stock, to admit the Bud), and 
ſome ſound Baſs- mat, which ſhould be ſoaked in Water 
to increaſe its Strength, and make it more pliable ; then 
having taken off the Cuttings from the Trees you would 
propagate, you ſhould chuſe a ſmooth Part of the Stock 
about five or fix Inches above the Surface of the Ground, 
if deſigned for Dwarfs z but if for Standards, they ſhould 
be budded fix Feet above-ground : then with your Knife 
make an horizontal Cut croſs the Rind of the Stock, and 
from the Middle of that Cut make a Slit downwards about 
two Inches in Length, ſo that it may be in the Form of 2 
T : but you muſt be careful not to cut too deep, leſt you 
wound the Stock : then having cut off the from the 
Bud, leaving the Footſtalk remaining, you ſhould make 
a croſs Cut about half an Inch below the Eye, and with 
your Knife ſlit off the Bud, with Part of the Wood to it, 
in form of an Eſcutcheon : this done, you muſt wich your 
Knife pull off that Part of the Wood which was taken 
with the Bud, obſerving whether the Eye of the Bud be 


elt to it, or not (for all thoſe Buds which loſe their Eye, 


in ſtripping, ſhould be thrown away, being good for no- 
thing) : then having gently raiſed the Bark of the Stock 
with the flat Haft of your Penknife clear to the Wood, 


you ſhould thruſt the Bud therein, obſerving to place it 


ſmooth between the Rind and the Wood of the Stock, 


cutting off any Part of the Rind belonging to the Bud, 


which may, be too long for the Slit made in the Stock; 
and fo having exactly fitted the Bud to the Stock, you 
muſt tie them cloſely round with Baſs-mat, beginning a 
the Under-part of the Slit, and fo proceed to the Top, 
taking care that you do not bind round the Eye of the 
Bud, which ſhould be left open. 1 
When your Buds have been inoculated three Weeks, 
or a Month, you will ſee which of them have taken; 
thoſe of them which ſhrivelled and black, being 
dead; but thoſe which remain freſh and plump, you may 
depend, are joined: and at this time you ſhould looſen 
the Bandage ; which, if not done in time, will pinch the 
Stock, and greatly injure, if not deſtroy, the Bud. 
The March following you muſt cut off the Stock about 
three Inches above the Bud, ſloping it, that the Wet may 
paſs off, and not enter the Stock : ro. this Part of. the 
Stack: left above the Bud, it. is. very. proper to faſten the 
Shoot which proceeds from the Bud, and would be in 
Danger of being blown out, if not * but this 
muſt continue on no longer than one Year ; after which, 
it muſt be cut off cloſe above the Bud, that the Stock 
may be covered thereby. | ; 

The time for Inoculating is, from the Middle of June 
until the Middle of Auguſt, according to the Forwardnels 
of the Seaſon, and the particular Sorts of Trees; which 
may be eaſily known, by trying the Buds whether they 
will come off well from. the Wood. But the moſt general 
Rule is, when you obſerve the Buds formed at the Extre - 
mity of the ſame Year's Shoots, which is a Sign af their 
having finiſhed their Spring Growth 

The firſt Sort commonly inoculated is the Apricot; and 
the laſt the Orange-tree, which ſhould never be done un- 
til the Middle of Auguſt. And in doing of this Work, 
you ſhould always make choice of cloudy Weather; for 
if it be done in the Middle of the Day, in very hot Wea- 
ther, the Shoots will perſpire fo faſt, as to leave rhe Buds 
deſtitute of Moiſture. Nor ſhould you take off the Cut: 
tings ſrom the Trecs long before they are uſed : bur if you 
are obliged to fetch your Cuttings from ſome Diſtance, as 


* 


it often happens, you ſhould then be provided with 2 tin 


Inſtrument, having a Socket about ten Inches long, and 
a Cover to the Top, which muſt have five or ſix Holes; 
in this Socket you ſhould put as much Water as will fill it 
about two or three Inches high, and place your Cuttings 
therein in an upright Poſition, ſo that that Part which was 
cut from the Tree may be ſet in the Water, and ſo faſten 
down the Cover to keep out the Air; and the Holes in 
the Cover will be ſufficient to ler the Perſpiration of theſe 
Branches paſs off ; which, if pent in, would be very 
hurtful to them: and you muſt be careful to carry it up- 
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they blue Flower-de luce of Conftantinople. 


IRIS [ Iois, a Rainbow], Flower-de-luce; 
The Gharafters are; 
P bath an oblong fleſpy creeping Root : the Flower con- 
fits of fix Leaves, three of which are bifid, and and ere, 
the other three are reflexed : upon the Under-part of the 
arched Leaves is placed a Congeries of Hairs reſembling a 
Beard : from the very Bottom ariſe the Male Stamina, care- 
defended by an bollow Caſe of Petals : theFlower grows 
to the Apex of the Ovary, which ſends forth theſe Beards 
and caſe-like Tubes ; and hence it appears like a nine-leav'd 
The Species are; | a | 
1. Ixis pur puren, ffoe vulgaris. Park. Par. Common 
Flower- de · luce. | | 


+. In1s bortenfis pallide ceralea. C. B. Pale- blue Gar- 


den Flower- de- luee. 8 ; 
3. Ixis bortenfis alba Germanica. C. B. White Garden 
German Flower- de- luce. | 


de- luce. 
5. Inis Dalmatica major. C. B. Greater Flower- de- 
luce of Dalmatia. | bh 
6. Inrs Suſſana, flore maximo ex albo nipricante. C. B. 
The Chalcedonian Iris, with à large black-and-white 
Flower. | | | 
7. II 1s lati 


folia Pannonica, colore multiplici. C. B. 
Broad-leav'd Hungarian Flower · de· luce, with a many- 
colout'd Flower. . ; | 
8. Ixis Ilyrica, flore majore. Towrn: Flower-de-luce 
of Mricum, with a large Flower. © | 
43. Tus ſativa lates. C B. . Yellow Garden Flower- 
o Uce. 0 | 


10. IX 1s Iutea variegata. Cluſ. Yellow variegated 
Flower-de-luce. | . | 
i venis diſtinda. C. B. 


11. Inis latifolia candida, purpureis 
—— — with a white Flower ſtriped 
„ 3 ; 
12. Ia bunilis minor, fore purpurto. Tourn. Dwarf 
Nr ae . 5 | 
13. Iris anguſtifolia maritima major. ( 
namow-leav*d +01 — —— On. NY 
14. In1s anguſtifolia maritima minor. C. B. ' Leſſer 
narrow-leav*d Sea Flower-de- luce. 3 
15. IN IS anguſtifolia minor Pannonica, five venſficolor. 
al, Small variable narrow-leav'd Flower: de- luce of 
16. Ix1s bumilis minor anguſtifolia, flore varieguto: 
ra  narrow-leay*d Flower-de-luce, with a variegated 
wer. | 
17. Isrs flveftris, quam Xyrim vocant. Plin. Raii Syn. 
Sinking Gladdon, or Gladwyn. | 
18. Ins Borten fs latifalia. C. B. P. Broad-leav d Gar- 
den Flower-de- luce. 
19. Ia is latifolia minor alba; eris crruleis. Suvert. Small 
Jeav'd Flower- de- luce, with white Flowers, having 
blue Borders. | 
» 20. Inis latifolia minor alba, oris dilute purpureis. H. R. 
ar. Leſſer broad-leav*d Flower-de-luce, with white Flow- 
ers having pale-purple Borders. 


B. Greater 


Broad-leav'd whitiſh 


4. In1s alba Florentine. C. B. White Florentine Flower. erde 


I R 


21. Ins Afratica cærules polyanthos. C. B. P. Many- 
flowered blue Afratic Flower- de Juce. 

22. Ia 1s Affatice purpurea. C. B. P. Purple Afaatic 
Flower-de-luce. | | | | 

23. Ins peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. 
diſh foreign 3 without Smell. 

24. Inis peregrina, odore oxyacanthe. C. B. P. 
Flower - de-luce, ſmelling like Hawthorn. 

25. Inis Nyzantina purpuro.- cærulea. C. B. P. Purple- 


26. Iris Damaſcena polyantbos. C. B. P. Many-flow- 
er'd Flower. de- luce of Damaſcus. 


27. Ins /atifolia Germanica, odore ſuavi. C. B. p. Broad- 
kav'd German Flower-de-luce, with a ſweet Smell. 
28. Inis latifolia Germanica, odore ſambuci. C. B. P. 


Red- 


F oreign 


Broad leav d German Flower-/ de- luce, ſmelling like Elder. 


29. Ix is latifolia Germanica ochroleucos. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav d German Flower: de- luce, with a yellowiſh-white 
Flower. 

30. Iris latifolia Germanica candido- purpurea. C. B. P. 
le German Flower. de- luce. 

31. Ia is latifolia alba viridis. C. B. P. White and 
green broad-leav*'d Flower-de-Juce. | 

32. Iris latifolia candida, caule aphyllo. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav*d white Flower-de-luce, with a naked Stalk. : 

33. Irs /atifolia Belgica variegata. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd variegated Dutch Flower-de-luce. 

34. Inis Belgica cærulea verſficolor. C. B. P. Blue va- 
riegated Dutch Flower de- luce. . = 

35. Iris latifolia bumilior purpurea. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd dwarf purple Flower-de-luce. 

36. Ixis latifolia bumilior verficolor. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd dwarf variegated Flower- de. luce. 

37. Inis Dalmatica minor. Cluſ. Hiſp. Small Flower- 
de-luce of Dalmatia. F 
38. Inis paluſtris lutea. Tabern. Icon. Yellow marſh 


 Flower-de-luce. 


39: Inis palaſtris pallida. Raii Syn. Pale water Flow- 
uce. | | 


40. In pratenfis anguſtifolia bumilior. C. B. P. Lower 
narrow-leav'd Meadow Flower-de-luce. 
41. Ixis anguſtifolia candida, lineis rubentibus notata. 


C. B. P. White narrow-leav'd Flower-de-luce, ſtriped 


with reddiſh — OT A 
42. Irs anpuſtifolia, prunum 1 5, minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller narrow-leav'd Flower de- luce, ſmelling like 
Plums. a 8 i 4 « 
43. Inis humilis candetans, vents & ora ceruleis. Tourn. 
Low whitiſh Flower-de-luce, with blue Veins and Bor- 
ders. 


44. Inis bumilis Pyrenaica, foliis repandis è Iuteo vi- 
reſcentibus. Tourn. Low Pyrenean Flower-de-luce, whoſe 
bending Leaves are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. 

45. Inis bumilis, fore rubello. Tourn. Dwarf Flower- 
de- luce, with a reddiſh Flower: F 

46. Ix Is bumilis, flore pallido & albo. Tourn. Dwarf 
Flower. de · luce, with a pale and white Flower. . 

47. Ia is humilis, flore luteo. Tourn. Dwarf yellow 
Flower: de- luce. * N 

48. Ia is humilis, flore pallide luteo. Tourn. Dwarf 
Flower-de-luce, with a pale-yellow Flower. 

49. Ia is bumilis ſaxatilis Gallica. Tourn. Dwarf Rock 
Flower. de- luce of France. 2 

50; Iris bumilis latifolia major acaulis. Tourn. Greater 
broad-· leav d dwarf Flower-de-luce, without a Stalk. | 

51. Iais Americana verſicolor, flylo non crenato. Hort. 
Elth. Party-coloured American Flower-de-luce, whoſe 
Style is not crenated. 

52. Inis Americana verficolor, flylo crenato. Hort. Elth. 
Party-coloured American Flower-de-luce, with an indented 
Style | 


53. Inns Virginiana pumila, froe Chameiris verna an- 
guſtifolia, flore purpuro-ceruleo odorato. Banift. Dwarf 
narrow-leav'd Spring Flower-de-luce of Virginia, with a 
purple-blue ſweer-ſmelling Flower. 1 

54. Inis Virginiana pumila, five Chameiris verna ado- 
ratiſſima latifelia cærulea repens. Banſt. The moſt ſweet- 
ſcented dwarf Spring Flower-de-luce of Virginia, with 
broad Leaves, and a blue Flower. 
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Moſt of theſe Sorts have been introduced into curious 
ens, from Germany, Spain, and the Levant, which 

are the Countries of their natural Growth. All theſe are 
hardy Plants, which will thrive in the open Air in this Cli- 
mate, and require lictle Care to cultivate them : but 
as they afford a great Variety, and continue long in Flower 


(eſpecially in a ſhady Situation), they merit a Place in every 


large Garden. Theſe Sorts uſually grow from two to four 
Feet high, in a good Soil ; therefore ſhould be placed 
amongſt hardy Flowers of the ſame Growth. 

The twelfth, thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, and thirty-ſeventh 
Sorts are of lower Growth than either of the former ; 
theſe ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, but have Leaves as 
broad as thoſe before mentioned; but not ſpreading ſo faſt 
by their Roots, do not require ſo much room. Theſe 
Sorts flower earlier in the Spring, than the tall- growing 
Kinds; therefore, if ſome of theſe Roots are planted in 
a warm Situation, their Flowers will appear in March ; and 
thoſe which have an Eaſt Expoſure, will ſucceed theſe ; ſo 
that ſome of them may be continued near two Months in 
Beauty. | 


The ſeventeenth, chirty- eighth, and thirty-ninth Sorts 


grow wild in marſhy Places in ſeveral Parts of England; 


but the thirty-eighth is much leſs common than the other, 
which is found in ſtanding Waters and Ditches almoſt 
every-where. The Roots of this Sort are uſed in Medi- 
cine, under the Title of Acorus adulterinus, or falſe Aco- 


rus. Theſe two Sorts, being very common, are ſeldom ad- 


mitted into Gardens; but where there happens a Bog, or 
any low moiſt Place, in a Garden, ſome of them may be 
planted for Variety-ſake. | 


Ihe fortieth Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows in France 
and-Germany ; but is not a Native of this Country. This 


Sort has narrow Leaves, and is a much leſs Plant than 
either of the former; therefore _y be allowed a Place in 
ſhady moiſt Borders for the fake of Variety, being a very 


hardy Plant, and requiring very little Care to cultivate. 


The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, forty- 
firſt, forty-ſecond, forty- third, forty- fourth, * forty-fifth, 
forty- ſixth, forty-ſeventh, — 4 ann I and 
fiftierh Sorts are alſo of humble C dom riſing 
above eighteen Inches high ; theſe have likewiſe narrow 
Leaves, and do not ſpread ſo much as thoſe Sorts before- 
mentioned; therefore may be allowed Places in ſmaller 
Gardens, becauſe there is a great Variety in their Flowers. 
They ſhould be planted in an Eaſt Border, where the Soil 
is rather moiſt than dry; in which Poſition they will thrive, 
and produce a great Number of Flowers. The Places of 


their natural Growth are mentioned to their different 
Names; from whence their Seeds or Roots may be pro- 


cured. 


The fiſty-firſt, fifty-ſecond, fifty-third, and fifty-ſourth 
Sorts are Natives of America; from whence their Secds 
and Roots have been ſent into England: the fifty-firſt and 


fifty-ſecond Sorts were ſent from Maryland, where their 


Roots are uſed in venereal Caſes. Theſe flower late in the 


Summer, after all the other Sorts are paſt : therefore ſhould 
be admitted into every curious Garden ; for they are as 
hardy, and require as little Care in cultivating, as any of 
the before-mentioned Kinds. 

All theſe Sorts of Flower-de-luce may be propagated by 
parting their Roots : the beſt Seaſon for performing this 
is at Michaelmas, that they may be well rooted before the 
Froſt begins ; for if it be delayed till Spring, the Plants 
will require to be frequently watered, if the Seaſon ſhould 


prove dry; and they will not flower near fo ſtrong, as thoſe 


which were well rooted before Winter. The dwarf and 


narrow-leav*d Kinds may be removed and parted every ſe- 


cond or third Year ; becauſe as theſe do not ſpread ſo faſt 
as the larger Kinds, they may be eaſily kept within Com- 
paſs, without being often tranſplanted. Bur all the larger 
Sorts ſhould be either removed and parted every Year, 
or dug about, and reduced ; otherwiſe they will ſpread fo 
much as to injure ſuch Plants as grow near them : indeed in 
thoſe Places where they are planted under Trees in large 
Wood-work, and are allowed room enough, they may be 
permitted to grow many Years unremoved. 

The greateſt Part of theſe Plants grow too large far 


| (mall Flower-gardens; and their Leaves generally harbour 


7 


great Quantities of Snails, and other Vermin, which 
forth in the Night, and deſtroy whatever curious Pl 
grow near them: for which Reaſons they are 
baniſh'd from very curious Gardens, and are 
for large Gardens, or to plant in Wilderneſs-q 
where, if the Trees are not too cloſe, they will thriv 
flower extremely well, eſpecially if the Graund about 
be annually dug : and the Flowers being proper 
ments in Baſons, for Halls, Chimneys, Sc. in the $ 
mer-ſeaſon, they may be allowed a Place in ſome 
Part of the Garden, where few other things will thri 
The iſt, 4th, and jth Sorts are uſed in Medicine; 
which Purpoſe they may be eaſily propagated in the Man- 
ner above directed ; obſerving to plant the fourth Sort in 
a warmer Soil than the others; and the ſeventeenth into 


1 


Fo 
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a moiſt ſhady Situation, where it will thrive exceedingly. 


The 6th, 15th, and 16th Sorts are not fo 
ſpread as the others, and, for their Beauty, may be ad. 
mitted into every curious Garden: theſe ſhould be planted 
under a Wall or Pale where they may have the morning 
Sun; but muſt not be expoſed to the great Heat of the 
mid-day Sun, which would ſoon deſtroy them: they de- 
light moſt in a freſh light loamy undung'd Soil, and to 
be pretty moiſt. | 1 255 

The fixth Sort is the moſt beautiful and rare of all the 
Kinds: the Flowers of this Sort are very large, and finely 
variegated with black and white; fo by ſome it is calkd 
the Second-mourning Iris. "ON 


Plants y produce in great P 
be ſaved from ſuch as have variegated 
ing moſt likely to produce the greateſt Variety. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown either in Caſes of Earth, or 
upon an Eaſt Border, ſoon after they are ripe, which 
will come up the ſucceeding Spring; but if the Seeds ae 
kept till that time before they are ſown, they will not come 
up until the ſecond Year, and ſometimes will not gros. 
The young Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clean. from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather ſhould be watered, which 
will greatly promote their Goth; and the Michoelns 
following they ſhould be tranſplanted into an Eaſt Border, 
at about eight or ten Inches Diſtance, where they may 


Vide Xiphium. 
IRIS PERSICA. $ 5 
ISATIS, Woad. 

The Characters are; 5 


The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are diſpoſed 
in form of a Croſs ; out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes tt 
Pointal, which afterward turns to. a Fruit in the Shit 
f 4 Tongne, flat at the Edge, gaping two Ways, lau 

t one Cell; in which is contained, for the moſt part, at 
oblong Seed. 57-0 ogy 

The Species are ; | Tp 

1. IsaT1s ſativa, froe latifolia. C. B. Braad-ear's 

manured Woad | 


2. IsaT1s ſylveftris, vel anguſtifolia. C. B. Nano 
leav d wild Wed | vu | 

3. IsaT1s Dalmatica major. Bobart. Greater Dalai 
tian Woad. | ; I 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, whi® 
are preſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens: but asthe 
are Plants of little Uſe or Beauty, I ſhall omit 
them here. | 

The firſt Sort is that which is cultivated in England, io 
the Uſe of Dyers ; who uſe it for laying the Foundation af 
many Colours, eſpecially all Sad-colours. 

It is a very rich Commodity, and well worth the proP* 
gating z which is done by Seed. 
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Soil that it requires, is one that is dry and warm : 
3 amils if it be a little gravelly or ſandy ; and 
it ſnould have reſted long, to be in good Heart: and the 
richeſt Garden · ground near great Towns is the beſt ; tho 


ic will do well in many other Places. 
a Lay, which they plow 
into the Land be very dry ; and they 


werbe Land for this Seed ought to be finely plow'd and 
A, and all the Clods and Tur broken, and the 


| Stones pick d up, and carry'd off. 


The beſt time for ſowing it is the Latter-end of July, 
ſoon after the Seed is ripe ; which will come up in Auguſt, 
and muſt be hoed out, as is praftis'd N = as. 
the Plants ten or twelve Inches afunder ; by which means 
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Speed that poſſibly may be, that it may not fade, or grow 
pale; and when it is cut, it ought to be i i 
d to the Mill. The manner of doing 
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mer Crops, ſpoil the Whole. ; 
It many times ſells from fix Pounds to thirty Pounds a 
Ton, an Acre commonly yielding about a Ton. 


ISORA, The Screw-tree. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a ſpreading anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one 
% many Leaves, divided into ſeveral Parts, and appear- 
tag like two Lips : from the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, whoſe Apex afterward becomes a twiſted Fruit, 


T7 
conſiſting of many Cells, which are intorted like a Screw; 
in which are contained ſeveral almoſt kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Isora althee foliis, fruftu breviori & craffiori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Screw-tree with Marſh-mallow-leaves, 
_ Fruit. : A 
2. Isora 4 foliis, u longiori & anguſtiori. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The * with Me — 
3 reg — Fruit. 

3. 150RA altbææ folio ampliſſimo, fructu craſſiſſimo & vil- 
loſe. Houſt. The Screw- tree with 1 large Marſh-mal- 
low. leaves, and a very thick hairy Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Eaſt and Weft-Indies, 
where they grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
ſhrubby. ng of theſe Sorts I received from 
w it grows in Plenty ; as 
Places in the warm Now of Grd. 
was found by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
ena in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from 
he ſent the Seeds to England; from which there 
been ſeveral Plants raiſed. The third Sort was diſ- 
ca, who ſent the 
of this Kind to England. | 

by Seeds, which ſhould 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; be- 
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Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt alſo be tilted every Day when 
the Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to 


preveat their being drawn up too weak ; and when they 
about Inches high; they ſhould be care- 


Stove ; obſerving in very hot Weather to the Glaſſes 
of w dat Bak Ab 16 the Fin, nal wake 
them plenty of Water; as alſo to ſhift them into larger 
Pots as they increaſe in Magnitude. With this Manage- 
ment | ve very well, and in two Years, 
from Seed, will produce their Flowers and Fruit. 
The Name Tfora, which Father Plumier has given to 
this Genus, is the Indian Name for the Plant; but by the 
Engliſ Inhabitants of America, it is called Screw-tree, from 


the Form of the Fruit, which is twiſted like a Screw. 


ITEA, Flr. Virg. 
The Characters are; 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, and is 


cut into froe Parts: the Flower is alſo divided into five 
Parts to the Bottom: in the Centre of the Flower is fituated 
the Pointal, attended by five Stamina: the Pointal after- 


ward changes to an oval Seed-veſſel, having one Cell, which 
is full of ſmall Seeds. E 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; | 

Ir EA bumilis, foliis lanceolatis, floribus ſpicatis albis. 


Dwarf Itea with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and white Flowers 


ing in a Spike. 
Wis hve no Eneliſ Name for this Shrub ; the Latin 
Name was applied to it by Dr. Gronovius in his Flora Vir- 
Mica. 
8 This Shrub grows in moiſt Soils in ſeveral Parts of 
North America, where it riſes to the Height of four or 
five Feet, ſending out many Branches on every Side, from 
the Ground upward. At the Extremity of the ſame Year's 
Shoots, in the Month of Ju!y, pre produced fine "_ 
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ſmall Pot filled with 
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-of ite Flowers, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Cor- 
niſþ Cherry ; and when theſe Shrubs are in Vigour, they 
will be intirely covered with theſe Spikes of Flowers; fo 
that they make a fine Appearance at their Seaſun of flow- 
ering. ; 

At preſent this Shrub is very rare in England : the only 
Garden where I have ſeen it in Vigour, is that of his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll at Nbitton, near Hounſlow ; where the 
Soil agrees ſo well with this Plant, as that it thrives and 
flowers as well as in its native Country. 

This Shrub will live in the open Air in England, the 
Cold never injuring it; but it will not thrive upon dry 
gravelly Eround, being very apt to die in ſuch Places in 
the Summer-ſeaſon. It is propagated by Layers ; but as 
theſe are commonly two Years before they take Root, it 
cannot be propagated in ſuch Plenty as were to be wiſhed : 
for as this Shrub flowers at a Seaſon when there are few 
others in Beauty, it is the more valuable. 


JUDAICA ARBOR. ide Siliquaſtrum. 


JUGLANS, The Walnut. 
The Chara#ers are; | 28 mage 
| It bath Male Flowers or Katkins, which are produced at 
remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree : the Fe- 


Branches : theſe are divided into four acute Segments : the 

Pointal is fituated in the Bottom of the Empalement, which 

turns to a large Nut covered with a thick green Coat : the 

Nut is deeply furrowed, and divided in the Middle, con- 

taining a Kernel having four Lobes, which is covered with 

A thin Skin. 1 | 
The Species are; 


nut. | 
2. JucLans frufu tenero, & fragili putamine. C. B. P. 
The thin - ſhelled Walnut. ; 
3. JucLans frufu perduro. Inſt. R. H. The hard- 
ſhelled Walnut, by ſome called The French Walnut. 
4. JucLans fruftu ſerotino. Inſt. R. H. Late-ripeWal- 
.nut. 1 5 
5. JucLans nigra, fructu rotundo 
Clay. Flor. Virg. The black Virginia Walnut. 
6. JucLans nigra, fruftu oblongo profundiſſime inſcul- 
pto. Virginia black Walnut, with long Fruit. | 
J. JuGLans alba, frutiu ovato compreſſo, cortice glabro, 
pinnis foliorum latioribus & ſerratis. The Hickery Wal- 
nut. Fl 
8. JucLans alba, frufu ovato compreſſo, nucleo dulci, 
cortice ſquamoſo. Clay. Flor. Virg. The Shag-bark Wal- 
nut. | 
9. JucLans alba, fruftu minori, cortice glabro. Clay. 
Flor. Virg. The ſmall Hickefy, or white Virginia Wal- 
nut. | 
10. JUGLANS alba procerior, fruttu minimo, putamine 
teneriori, pinnis foliorum minoribus. Clay. Flor. Virg. The 
leaſt white Virginian Walnut, commonly called Pignuts. 

This Genus of Plants has been univerſally titled Nux 

Juglans, till Dr. Linneus alter d it to this of Fuglans, the 
other being a compound Name. 

The four Sorts firft-mention*d are propagated promiſ- 
cuouſly in England, and I believe are all ſeminal Varia- 
tions, and not diſtinct Species, as in moſt other Sorts of 

Fruit- trees; for it rarely happens, that the Trees raiſed 
from Seeds produce the ſame Sort of Fruit again: ſo that 
thoſe who would be ſure of their Fruit, ſhould either 
make choice of ſuch Trees in the Nurſery which have 
produced Fruit, and prove to be the Sort they would have, 
or elſe inarch the Sorts intended upon any common Wal- 
nut- ſtock; in which Method they will ſucceed ; but theſe 
ſeldom make ſo good Trees as thoſe which are raiſed from 
Seeds. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are chiefly-preferr'd for their 
Fruit, which are very large; and the Shells of the ſecond 
Sort are ſo tender, as to be broken between the Fingers 
without any Difficulty ; for which Reaſon it is eſteem'd 

| | the beſt worth propagating, for the Fruit, of any of the 
Sorts. 
The Virginian Sorts are preſerved as Rarities, by ſuch 
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Trees; but theſe are all worth cultivating for their Tim - 
ber, which is preferable to that of our common Walnut; 


but they are of no Uſe, except to propagate the Species; 


male Flowers grow two or three together, cloſe to the 


1. JucLans fructu maximo. C. B. P. The largeſt Wal- und 
are very injurious to them; nor ſhould you be too buly 


in lopping or ing the Branches of theſe Trees 3 for t 
often — 12 | 


Profundiſſme inſeulpto. 


rienced 


of his Trees, to thoſe who ſupply the Markets, for Thiry 


0 


Perſons who are curious in collecting the ſeveral Sorts of 


and theſe Trees are equally as hardy, and ſome of them 
of much quicker Growth than the common Sort, eſpe. 
cially the fifth and ſixth Sorts ; the firſt of which produces 
great Quantities of Fruit annually in the Phyſic- garden; 


for their Shells are ſo hard as ſcarcely to be broken with 2 
Mallet; and the Kernel is fo ſmall, that it is not worth 
the Trouble of coming at it. | IP 
All the Sorts of Walnuts which are propagated for Tim. 
ber, ſhould be ſown in the Places where they are to re. 
main; for the Roots 3 theſe 1 incline down. 
ward; which being d or en, prevent their 
aſpiring upward ; ſo has hey afterwards divaricate into 
Branches, and become low-ſpreading Trees: but ſuch u 
are propagated for Fruit, are greatly mended by tranſ. 


common Obſervation, That downright Roots greatly en- 
courage the luxuriant Growth of Timber in all Sorts of 
Trees; but ſuch Trees as have their Roots ſpreading nexr 
the Surface of the Ground, are always the moſt fruitful. 
ay Send ut _ be preſerved in 2 Covers in 
until February ; when they. be planted in 
Lines, at the Diſtance you intend them to remain; but a 
the Rows they may be placed pretty cloſe, for fear the 
Nuts ſhould miſcarry ; and the young Trees, where they 
are too thick, may be removed, after they have grom 
three or four Years, leaving the Remainder at the Diſtance 
where are to ſtand. 8 
In tranſplanting theſe Trees, you ſhould always obſerve 
never to prune either their Roots or Branches, both which 


decay: but when there is a Neceſ- 
ſity of cutting any of their Branches off, it ſhould be done 
early in September, that the Wound may heal over before 
the Cold increaſes ; and the Branches ſhould always be cut 


2 to the Trunk, otherwiſe the Stump which 
is 


carefully taken up, and their Branches p int 
there will be little Danger of their ſucceeding, altho they 
are eight or ten Years old, as I have ſeveral times expe 


This Tree delights in a firm rich loamy Soil, or ſuch 
as is inclinable to Chalk or Marl; and will thrive very 
well in ſtony Ground, and on chalky Hills, as may be ſeen 
by thoſe large Plantations near Leatherhead, Godftone, and 
Carſbalton in Surry, where are great Numbers of theſe 
Trees planted upon the Downs ; which annually produce 
large Quantities of Fruit, to the great Advantage of theit 
Owners; one of which, I have been told, farms the Fruit 


Pounds per Annum. REES 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be placed, ought not 
to be leſs than forty Feet, eſpecially if regard be had to 
their Fruit; though when they are only deſigned for Tim- | 
ber, if they ſtand near, it promotes their upright Growth. 
The black Virginian Walnut is much more inclinable to 
grow upright than the common Sort; and the Wood be 
ing generally of a more beautiful Grain, renders it prefer- 
able to that, and better worth cultivating. I have ſeen 
ſome of this Wood which hath been beautifully vein'd with 
Black and White; which, when poliſh'd, has appear d 
a Diſtance like vein'd Marble. This Wood is pr 
eſteem*d by the Cabinet-makers for Inlaying, as alſo 
Bedſteads, Stools, Tables, and Cabinets ; and is one of 
the moſt durable Woods for thoſe Purpoſes yet known, it 
being rarely infected with Inſects of any Kind (which may 
proceed from its extraordinary Bitterneſs) : but it is not 
proper for Buildings of Strength, it being of a moſt brittle 
Nature, and exceeding ſubject to break very ſhort, tho' 
commonly gives Notice thereof, by its cracking ſome time 
before it breaks. 
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ſore great Care muſt be had to that. 


JUJUBE. Vd, Ziziphus. 
' JULIANS, or ROCKETS. Vide Heſperis. 
JULY FLOWER. Vid Caryophyllus. 


 JUNCUS, Ruſh. | 
11 2d of many Leaves, which 
| a compoſed of many Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : from the 
Centre of which riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
6 Fruit or Huſt, which is generally three-cornered, opening 
into three Parts, and full of roundiſb Seeds. | 

The Species are; | 
1. Juncvs acutus, capitulis ſorghi. C. B. P. Prickly 
large Sea Ruſh. | 
2. Juncus acutus maritim Anglicus. Park. Engliſb 
RY N EL 
3. Juncvs acutus, panicula ſparſa. C. B. P. Common 
_—_ Levis f CB P 
4. Juncvs lævis, panicula a, major, C. B. P. 
. r N P. Soft 
5. Juncus levis, danicula non fparſa. C. B. P. 
1 more compact Pune CD 

. Juncvs acumine reflexo, major. C. B. P. greater 
bending Ruſh. - * 


| Theſe Sorts of Ruſhes are not cultivated, but grow 


wild in ſeveral Parts of England ; and ſome Sorts of them 
we very troubleſome Weeds, in low moiſt ſtrong Lands. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow on the Sea-ſhores, where 
they are frequently watered by the Salt-water. Theſe two 
Sorts are planted with great Care on the Banks of the Sea 
m Holland, in order to prevent the Water from waſhing 
away the Earth; which being very looſe, would be in 
Danger of removing, every Tide, if it were. not for the 
Roots of theſe Ruſhes; which faſten themſelves very 

in the Ground, and mat themſelves near the Surface, 

as to hold the Earth cloſely t Therefore, when- 
ever the Roots of theſe Ruſhes are deſtroyed, the Inhabit- 
ants immediately repair them to prevent farther Damage. 
In the Summer-time, when the Ruſhes are fully grown, 
the Inhabitants cut them, and tie them up into Bundles, 
which are dried, and afterward carried into the larger 
Towns and Cities, where they are wrought into Baſkets, 
and ſeveral other uſeful Things, which are frequently ſent 
into England. Theſe Sorts do not grow ſo ſtrong in 
England, as they do on the Maeſe, and ſome other Places 
1 — where I have ſeen them upward of four Feet 


; The third and fourth Sorts on moiſt ſtrong uncul- 
uvated Lands in moſt Parts of Exgland, and coniume the 


Herbage where they are ſuffered to remain. The beſt 


Method of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes is, to fork them up 
clean by the Roots in July ; and after having let them lie 
« Fortnight or three Weeks to dry, to lay them in Heaps, 


and burn them gently ; and the Aſhes which theſe afford, 
will be good Manure for the Land; but in order to pre- 
vent their ing again, and to make the Paſture good, 
the Land ſhould be drained and well plowed, and ſown 
with Rye-grafs,, and White Dutch Clover, which will 
_ one Year, if it be regularly ma- 
naged ; for the right ordering of which you are deſired 


it to turn to the Article Paſture, where there are proper 


Inſtructions exhibited. 


JUNIPERUS [is derived of junior, younger; and pa- 
riens, Lat. bringing forth ; becauſe this Plant puts forth 
its young Fruits when other Berries are ripe], The Juni- 

-tree. | ED 
The Characters are; | p 

The Leaves are long, narrow, and prickly : the Male 
Flowers are in ſome Species produced at remote Diſtances 
from the Fruit en the ſame Tree; but in other Species they 
are produced on different Trees from the Fruit : the Fruit is 


is, 4 ſoft pulpy Berry, containing three Seeds in each. 


þ ws Species are; 1 
1. JUNIPERUS vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. The Common 
Engliſh Juniper. 


3. Juniezrus Virginiana. H. L. Folio ubique juni- 


| perino, Boerb. Ind. The Cedar of Virginia. 


4. Juniexrvs Virginiana, foliis inferioribus juniperinis, 
ſuperioribus ſabinam, vel cypreſſum referentibus. Boerb. Ind. 


Red Virginian Cedar. 


5. Juniyzrvs Bermudiana. H. L. The Cedar of 
Bermudas. | | 


6. JuxiyzzUs minor montane, falio latiore, fruftuque 


longiore. C. B. P. Leſſer mountain Juniper, with a broader 
Leaf, and a longer Fruit. 0 


7. JuniezRvs major, bacca cerules. C. B. P. Greater 


J r, with a blue Berry. | 

11 — major, bacca rufeſtente. C. B. P. Greater 
Juniper, with a reddiſh Berry, commonly called the Phe- 
9. JuniPervs Cretica, ligno odoratiſſimo, xid g. Gre- 
corum recentiorum. _ Juniper of Crete, with 


a ſweer-ſcented Wood, which is the Cedar of the modern 


10. Juniyznus latifolia arborea, cerafi frutu. Journ. 


Cor. Broad-leav'd Eaftern Tree-juniper, with a cherry- 
ſhap'd Fruit 17 

11. Junir nus Orientalit, vnlpari fimilit, magno frulfu 
nigro. Tour. Cor. Eaſtern Juniper like the common Sort, 
with a large black Fruit. 

12. Juntrxxus foliis undique imbricatis gvatis obtufis. 
Flor. Leyd. Juniper with oval obtuſe Leaves lying over 
each other, commonly call'd the Berry-bearing Cedar. 

13. JuniPERVS 
flaveſcente. Greater Juniper, with obtuſe Leaves, lying 
over each other, and a yellowiſh Fruit, commonly called 


Cedar of Lycia. 
ws Abel * 


14. Jux ixus foltis quadrifariam 
Ba, Lol _ with pointed Leaves lying four 


ways over each other, commonly called the great Spaniſh 


= firſt of theſe Plants is very common upon dry 
Heaths in divers Parts of England; but has been intro- 


duced into Gardens, and was formerly in great Requeſt 


for ever-green Hedges: yet as it is very ſubject to de- 
cay in Patches, and thereby renders ſuch Hedges very un- 
ſightly, as alſo bei troubleſome to ſheer, they have 
been of late intirely rejected. But however im- 
theſe Trees may be for Hedges, or to clip into 
— or Balls; yet they may have a Place in ſmall 
Wilderneſs- quarters, amongſt ever- Plants of low 
Stature; where, by their Diverſity, they will add to the 
Beauty of thoſe Plantations. 3 
The ſecond Sort will grow to a larger Magnitude, 
ſometimes riſing to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet: this may alſo be intermixed with other ever - green 
Trees of the ſame Growth where, by its different-ſhap'd 
Leaves and Colour, it will increaſe the Beauty of ſuch 


lac 
19 Theſe 


2. JuxiPErvs vulgaris arbor. C. B. The Tree, or 
| Swedifſþ Juniper. 


jor, foliis imbricatis obtufts, fruftu 
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at the Diſtance of three Feet Row from Row, and eight- 


they are to remain for 


for they thrive very faſt after the three fi 


"Theſe Plants are both propagated by ſowing their Seeds, 
2 EIS as "ag wh 
are ripe ; for if are until Spring before are 
wo 6 „ The 
Ground in which theſe Seeds are ſown ſhould be freſh and 
light, but it ſhould not be dung'd: it ſhould be well dug, 
and levelP'd very even; then ſow your Seeds thereon 
pretty thick, and fift ſome Earth over them about half 
an Inch thick : this Bed will require no farther Care, than 
only to keep it clear from Weeds; and toward the Middle 


or Latter-end of April, you will find ſome of your Plants 


appear above-ground; though the greateſt Part of them 
perhaps may lie till the Spring following before they come 


2: oe which time you oak contally char the Das watered 


from Weeds; and in very dry Weather, refreſh them with 
ſome Water, which will greatly promote their Growth: 
but if the Bed, in which theſe Seeds are ſown, is much 


expoſed to the Sun, it ſhould be ſhaded with Mars in the by 


Day; for when the Plants come firſt up, they will not 
bear too much Heat. In this Bed they in ti 


the following Autumn, when you muſt ſome Beds 
to tranſplant them into, which ſhould be of light 
freſh undung d Soil; and having well dug and cleanſed 


the Ground from all noxiousWeeds and Roots, you ſhould 
make them level: then, in the Beginning of October, 
which is the Seaſon for removing theſe Plants, you 


ſhould raiſe up the young ones with a Trowel, preſerving 
as much Earth as 


poſſible to their Roots, and plant them 
into the Beds about a Foot aſunder each way, giving them 


ſome Water to ſertle the Earth to their Roots: and if it 


ſhould prove very dry Weather, you may lay a little 
Mulch u 
which 


time they ſhould be tranſplanted, cher inco  Nerkery 


teen Inches aſunder in the Rows, or into the Places where 
good. The beſt Seaſon to tranſ- 


ith Engliſþ Gardens or Wilderneſſes; for there are few People 


hot Weather would flow in fuch Plenty, as to render the 
Trees weak and unhealthy. 

The two Sorts of Virginia Cedars grow to a much 
greater Height than the former, and in their native Coun- 
try afford excellent Timber for many Uſes; but with us 
there are very few which are above twenty 
Feet high: eee 


reſiſt the ſharpeſt Froſts * 9 exceeding well, 
and are very apt to grow ſtrai regular, provided 
are not uferel to ſhoot out too much at — * 
Theſe Plants are alſo propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from Virginia or Carolina (for they rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in England), and ſown as was directed 
for the other Junipers: but as this Seed can't be procured 
in England till Spring; ſo, when ſown at that Seaſon, it 
remains in the Ground until the ſucceeding Spring before 
the Plants a : therefore you muſt obſerve to keep the 
Beds clear prin Weeds, and not ſuffer the Seeds to be 


the Surface of the Ground round their Roots, i 


» Ground, ſhould not be Dung 


making many Sorts of Utenſils, it abounding with _ 
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ſubject to fail upon tranſplanting; as alſo to mulch 
Ground, and water them as was before directed, until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require no farther 
Care, than only to keep the Ground clear about their Rook, 
_ up their Side-branches to make them aſpire 
fs 

The Soil in which you plant theſe Trees, ſhould be 
freſh and light, but muſt not be dunged, eſpecially at the 
time when they are planted ; for Dung is very hurtful to 
them, ally if it be not quite rotted to Mould : there- 
fore the Mulch which is lad | 


cut from a Common, and the Graſa turned downward: 
which is certainly the beſt Sort of Mulching for moſt 
Plants, it affording no ill Scent, nor is it ſubject to breed 
Vermin, or be Y3 and will effectually anſwer 


riſe to a conſiderable Stature; n 
Leaves, and manner of Growth, wi 


. the Beauty of ſuch Plantations, Faber Brig ir 


their 
5 
which indeed is what we ſeldom obſerve in any of the 


who conſider the different Growths of the ſeveral Trees 
with which they compoſe ſuch Plantations, ſo as to place 
the talleſt-growing Trees the backwardeſt from and 


the next Degree to fucceed them, and fo dimi- 


niſhing till we come to the common Juniper, and others 


| of the fume Growth, whereby all the Trees will be thee; 


and the gradual Declivity of their Tops will appear like 3 
verdant Slope, and be nach more agreeable tothe Sigh, 
as alſo more advantageous to the Growth of the Trees, 
than to place Shrubs of humble Growth near ſuch Plants 
as will grow to the firſt Magnitude, whereby the Shrub is 


and hid from Sight, and will be over-ſhadowed and deſtroyed: 


nor can the Diſtance which each Tree requires, be ſo juſtly 
. tor in this Diſtribution, the 
argeſt Trees being ſeparated by themſelves, may be planted 
at à due Diſtance ; and then thoſe of a middling Growth 
ſucceeding, may be accordingly allowed ſufficient room: 
and the ſmaller, which are next the Sight, being placed 
much cloſer, will hide the naked Stems of the larger Trees, 
and have an agreeable Effe& upon the Sight. 

The Timber of theſe Trees is of excellent Uſe in Aue. 
rica for building of Veſſels, wainſcoting Houſes, and for 


0 
ed by Vermin; 


fin. which prevents its being deſtroy 
it i 1 and ſo not proper for ſtubborn Uſes: 
dut however, by inereaſing the Number of our Timber- 
trees, we ſhall find many Advantages, befides the Pleaſure 
their Variety affords; for we may hereby have Trees of 
different Kinds, which are adapted to grow in various 
Soils and Situations, W we ſhall never want pro 
Trees for the different Sorts of Soils in England, if 
proper Care taken in their Choice z which would be a 
great Improvement to many Parts of this Kingdom, which 
now lie unplanted, becauſe the Owner, perhaps, finds that 
"either Oaks nor Elms will thrive there; and fo conſe- 
quently concludes, that no other Sort will: which is a great 
Miſtake ; for if we conſider how different the Sttucture 
of Trees is (being deſigned by the wiſe Author and Con- 
triver of all Things, to grow on different Soils and Situ- 
ations), and only obſerve what Sbrts are adapted for grow- 
ing upon dry barren Mountains, and what are deſigned 
for the lower and richer Valleys, we need never be at a 
Loſs for praper Trees for all Sorts of Ground. 
The B Cedar, coming from a more temperate 
Climate, c Tamiewhat tenderer than the former, and more 


= 
impatient of dur Cald(eſpecĩally while the Plants are young); 
be ard it endures it very well, as may be ſeen by 
divers Trees which are now growing in England; ſome of 
which are upward of twenty Feet high, and have reliſted 
ſeveral ſevere Winters without Injury: but theſe Cedars are 
not of ſo quick a Growth here, as in a more temperate 
Climate: for in their native Country they will grow to be 
| large enough for Ship-timber in twenty Years from Seed 
(as | have been credibly informed by ſeveral Perſons who 
have lived there many Years): however, when they have 
been ſome time naturalized to our Country, there is no 
doubt but they will thrive much better than at preſent, 
eſpecially when the Trees here uce Berries; for the 
young Plants raiſed therefrom will be much hardier than 
thoſe procured from foreign Seeds, as is evident in many 
n | 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds in the ſame manner 
2s the former, with only this Difference, that theſe ſhould 
be ſown in Pots or Tubs of Earth, that they may be re- 
moved into Shelter -in the Winter-time, otherwiſe the 
young Plants are often hurt by hard Froſts : but they will 
require no more Care than only to be placed under a com- 
mon Hot. bed - frame, that the Glafſes may be conſtantly 
kept off in mild Weather, when they can't have too much 
free Air, and only covered in hard Froſts. Theſe Seeds 
conſtantly remain in the Ground until the ſecond Year, 
before they come up; therefore the Earth in the Pots ſhould 
not be diſturb'd : and in the Summer - time they ſhould be 
placed in the Shade, to prevent the Earth from drying too 
faſt; and in very dry Weather they ſhould be often wa- 
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which would rot the Seeds. | 

The Spring following, when the young Plants come up, 
they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather refreſh*d with Water; but ſhould ſtand, during 
the Summer-ſeaſon, in a Place defended from ſtrong 
Winds; and in Winter muſt be placed into Shelter, where 
they may be cover'd in hard froſty Weather z but muſt 
have open Air when the Weather is mild. In April follow- 
mg you ſhould tranſplant them each into a fingle Half- 
peny Pot filled with freſh light Earth, being careful to 
raiſe them up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots; and 
when they are planted, -you ſhould water them, to ſettle 
the Earth to their Roots; then place the Pots in a warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from Sun and 
— ne if you will beſtow a moderate Hot-bed to 

nge the Pots upon, it will tl mote their taking 
new Root: . you La carefully defend them 
irom the great Heat of the Sun, which is injurious to 
— when freſh remov'd; but when they have taken 
* Jou may expoſe them by Degrees to the open Air: 
jou ſuffer the Pots to remain plunged all the Summer, 
It will preſerve the Earth therein from drying fo faſt as it 
would do, if they were ſet upon the Ground. 
3 October you ſhould again remove theſe Plants into 
Shelter, or elle plunge their Pots into the Ground under 
warm Hedge, where they may be protected from the 


SSN or neren 


x Bow 


tered; but do not give too much Water to them at once, Kind 


cold North and Eaſt Winds; and in the Spißbg following 
you muſt ſhift the Plants into Pots a Size bigger; taking 


away ſome of the Earth from the Outſide of the Ball, and 


adding ſome freſh, which will promote their Growth ; 
and fo continue to manage them as was befote directed, 
until you plant them out in the Places where they are de- 


per ſigned to remain; which ſhould not be done till they are 


three or four Years old, by which time they will be ſtrong 
enough to bear the can * 

The Reaſon for my directing theſe Plants to be pre- 
ſerved in Pots until they ate planted out for good is, be- 
cauſe = are difficult to tranſplant; and being tender; will 
require ſome Shelter while young; and whoever obſerves 
the Method here laid down, will find the Plants fo ma- 
naged to gain two Years Growth in ſix, from thoſe raiſed 
in the open Air, and be in leſs Danger of being deſtroyed: 
and as the Trouble and Expence in raiſing them this way 


is not great, ſo it is worth practiſing; ſince in a fewYears 


the Trees will recompenſe the Trouble: 

Theſe Plants ſhould have a freſh light undung'd Soil; 
as the former, and may be placed in Plantations with them, 
obſerving to let theſe be placed in a Line below thoſe ; 
for they will not grow fo faſt with us as they do; nor do [ 


believe they will make ſuch large Timber; tho? this is 


much preferable to the Timber of the other Sorts. 

The Timber of this Tree is of a reddiſh Colour, and 
very ſweet; and is commonly known in England by the 
Name of Cedar-wood ; tho there are divers Sorts of 
Wood call'd by that Name, which corhe from very differ- 
ent Trees, eſpecially in the Veſt-Indies, where there are 
ſeveral Trees of vaſtly different A 


for Pencils, as alſo to wainſcot Rooms, arid make Stair- 
caſes, it enduring longer ſound than moſt other Sorts of 
Timber; which, perhaps, may be owing to ſome extreme 
bitter Taſte in the Reſin, with which the Tree abounds ; 
for it is very remarkable, that the Worms db not eat the 
Bottoms of the Veſſels built with this Wood, as they do 


thoſe built with Oak; ſo that the Veſſels built with Cedar 


are much prefcrable to thoſe built with any other Sort of 
Timber, for the Uſe bf the Veſt· India Seas; but they are 
not fit for Ships of War, the Wood being ſo brittle as to 
ſplit to Pieces with a Cahnon-Ball. IK 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts grow in Plenty upon the 


Alps, and the Pyrenean Mountains. The eighth, twelfth, 


thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts grow in Spain, Portugal, 
and other warm Countries: the ninth; tenth, and 
eleventh grow in the Archipelago, tho! it is very probable 
theſe may alſo grow upon the Mountains in Spain, and in 
ſome other Places; for I have received Branches of ſome 
of theſe Sorts which were ſent from Spain; but as they 
had no Fruit upon them, ſo I could not determine their 


8. | 
All theſe Plants are hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in England, after they have acquired ſome Strength. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown and managed as hath been directed 
for the Bermudas Cedar ; with which all theſe Sorts will 
thrive, and make conſiderable Progreſs. The Berries of 


all theſe Sorts lie in the Ground a Year, and ſometimes two 


Years, before the Plants will appear; ſo that the Earth 
ſhould not be diſturbed, if the Plants ſhould not come up 


ſo ſoon as e 


| There have been many Plants of the eighth Sort raiſed 
in England, from Berries, which were brought from B.. 


cay in Spain, ſome Years ſince : and of late a great many 
_—_ * the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts have been raiſed 
from Berries, which were ſent from Portugal. 

As ſeveral of theſe Sorts grow to the Height of eigh- 
teen or twenty Feet, ſo the procuring as many of the 
Sorts, as can be gotten from the Countries of their Growth, 
will be adding to the Variety of our ever-green Plantations, 
which can't be too much propagated in England; where 
in general our Winters are temperate enough for them to 
thrive to Advantage : and as the Sorts, which are a little 
more tender than the others, obtain Strength, they will 
be in leſs Danger of ſuffering by ſevere Winters, as we 
find by many other Plants, which were fo tender as hot 
to live in the open Air at firſt, but now defy the ſevereſt 


Cold of our Climate. 5 
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ces and Genera, 
vhich have — : it is this Wood which is uſed 
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JUSTIOIA. This Plant was ſo named by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, in Honour to James Juſtice, Eſq; a great 
Lover and Encourager of Gardening and Botany. 

The Charakters are; | 

It hath an anomalous Flower confiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into two Lips almoſt to the Bottom, the 
under one being, for the moſt part, intire; but the upper 
Lip is divided into two : the Flowers are ſucceeded by in- 
verſed ſpear-ſhaped Fruit, which have one Cell, containing 
many flat Seeds. 

Linneus 


has joined to this Genus the Aabatoda of 
Tournefort, and the Echolium of Rivinus : but if the Fruit 
e 
together; the Adhat ving a whereas 
the Pod of the Juſticia is unicapſular. 
The Species are ; | 
1. JUSTICIA annua, bexangulari caule, foliis circee con- 
jugatis, flore miniato. Houſt. Annual Juſticia, with an 
hexangular 
_ and a carmine 0 yy iP * 1 
2. Jus ricia fruteſcens, bus ſpicatis majoribus, uno 
verſu diſpofitis. Was. Shrubby Juſticia, with larger 
Flowers growing in Spikes, appearing on one Side of the 


Theſe two Plants were diſcovered by the late Dr. Hon ſ- 
toun, at La Vera Crux, from whence he ſent the Seeds 
and Specimens to Exgland. The firſt Sort grows about 
two or three Feet high, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 

are ripe z but the ſecond Sort grows to the Height of ſix 
or ſeven Feet, and divides into many Branches, which be- 
come woody : at the End of the Branches the Flowers are 

produced in Spikes, which are of a carmine Colour. 
Iheſe Plants may be 
be ſown early in the Spring in ſmall Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to water the Earth gently as it 
appears dry. When the Plants begin to appear, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, when the 
Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to them. The 


Plants muſt alſo be frequently watered in warm Weather; hairy 


but Water ſhould not be given in large Quantities while 
the Plants are young, becauſe they are then very tender, 
and ſubject to rot at the Bottom of their Stems, with much 
_ Moiſture. | | 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filied with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, being careful to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
they ſhould be duly watered every Day in hot Weather. 


As the Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould be 


ſhifted into larger Pots; for if their Roots are too much 


confined, the Plants will not make any conſiderable Pro- 


greſs: but they ſhould not be over-potted ; for that will 
be of worſe Conſequence than under-potting them; be- 

cauſe when they are planted in very large Pots, they will 
ſtarve and decay, without 
are too tender to endure the open Air in this Country ; 
therefore they ſhould always remain in the Hot-bed, being 
careful to let them have a due Proportion of Air in hot 
Weather : and the annual Sort ſhould be brought forward 
as faſt as poſſible in the Spring, that the Plants may flower 
early ; otherwiſe they will not produce good Seeds in 
England. 

The ſecond Sort ſhould remain in the Hot-bed during 
 theSummer-ſeaſon (provided there be room under the 

Glaſſes, without being ſcorched) ; but at Michaelmas they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where they muſt remain during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, obſerving to keep them warm, as alſo to water 
them gently ewo or three times a Week, according as they 
ſhall require. The following Summer theſe Plants will 


flower, and abide ſeveral Years ; but they rarely produce 
£00d Seeds in Europe. 


Stalk, Inchanter's Nightſhade-leaves growing 


by Seeds, which ſhould | 


producing any Flowers. They PP 


ALI [is an Afiatic Name; ſo Dr. Linneus ha 
changed it to Saiſols, which ſignifies a Sea-plant 
Glaſſwort. | 
The Characters are; 1 
The Flower is apetalotts : the Empalement conſiſts of free 
Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe, in the Centre of 
which is placed the Pointal, which is attended by five ſbort 
Stamina : the Pointal A rags becomes an almoſt globular 
Fruit, having one Cell, in which is lodged a fingle Seed, 
which is twiſted ſpirally. | 
The Species are; | | PEE. 
t. KaLt majus, cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. Snail-ſceded 
ns ſpinoſum, foliis longioribus & anguſtioridys 
2. KALI um, folt: ioribus oriby 
Tourn. Prickly Glaſſwort, with longer and narrower 


Leaves. 
ſum, foliis craffioribus & brevioribys. 


3. Karr /pi 
Tourn. Prickly Glaſſwort, with thicker and ſhorter 
Leaves. g 

4. KALI Siculum lignoſum, floribus membranaceis. Bor. 
Rar. Plant. Sicilian ligneous Glaſſwort, with membra- 
naceous Flowers. 

5. Kati fruticoſum Hiſdanicion, tamariſci folid. Tours, 
Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with a Tamariſk-leaf. 
6. Kari fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, geniſtæ fronde. Tours, 
Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with Broom-tops. 


7. KAI fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, capillaceo folio ui laß. 
Tourn. Shrubby Spaniſþ Glaſſwort, with an hairy 20 
downy Leaf. 


8. Kati ſoliis longioribus & anguſtioribus ſubbirſuti 
7 8— with longer and 5 


9. KaLi Orientale fruticoſum ſpinoſum, camphorate 


folio. Tourn. Cor. Eafterns ſhrubby prickly Glaſſwort, 


with a ſtinking Ground-pine-leaf. 

10. Kati Orientale fruticoſum, flore maximo albidb. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with a very large 
whitiſh Flower. | | | 

11. KAI Orientale fruticoſum, foliis ſedi minoris, flare 
purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with 
Leaves like the lericr Houſleek, and a purple Flower. 


12. KTI Orienale fruticoſum altiſimum, florum fan- 


nibus purpureis. Tourn Cor. The talleſt ſhrubby Eafers 
Glaſſwort, with Flowers having Stamina. 


13. KAL I Orientale fruticoſum lanuginoſum. Tarn 


Cor. Woolly Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſſwort. 

14. KaLi Orientale fruticoſum, linarie folio. Tours. 
Cor. Eaſt ern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with a Toad-flax-leaf. 
15. KTI Orientale fruticoſum, flore nagno ps 

a lage 


Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern Glafiwort, wi 
le Flower. | 


16. Karr Orientale 
Cor. Shrubby Eaftern Glaſſwort, with white Flowers. 
17. Kali Orientale ſpinoſum ſubbirſutum, tenuiſſimo 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Prickly Eaſtern hairy Glaſſwort, with 
a very narrow Leaf. 
18. KaL1 Orientale, capillaceo fclio, flore purpuraſcente. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Glaſſwort, with a capillaceous Leaf, 
and a purpliſh Flower. 


The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in the Mai- 
terranean in ſeveral Places, where it is gathered for the 
making Sode, which is a Sort of Por aſh uſed in the 
making of Soap. It is alſo cultivated in the South of 
France, in Salt-marſhes, for the ſame Purpoſe. This Plant 
ſeldom grows large, unleſs it is cultivated, which greatly 
improves its Size; ſo that it often grows from two to three 
Feet high, and divides into many Branches ; whereas in 
the natural Places of its Growth, it is ſeldom above a Foot 
high. The Spaniards alſo cultivate ſeveral of the Species 
here mentioned, in order to make Sode thereof ; the beſt 
of which is brought from Alicant and Cartagena, where 
the Inhabitants cultivate the eighth Sort of Kali for this 


icoſum, fl 


Purpoſ: ; | 
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floribus albis. Tours. 
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Purpoſe 3 which, as I have been informed, is that which 
ah 14 beſt Sort of Pot-aſh, called Barillia. The Salt 
of theſe Aſhes is clear and white; fo is uſed in making 
of the fineſt Glaſs, and the hardeſt Soap. 

They alſo in the ſame Country cultivate another Plant 
of a Aifferent Genus, for the ſame Purpoſe, which is a Spe- 
cies of Ficoides, and has been already mentioned under 
that Article. The Seeds of the latter I have ſeveral times 
received from thence, by the Title of Barillia, as I have 
alſo from Egypt with the Arabic Title of Kal : but this is 
by ſome very curious Perſons affirmed to make a Pot-aſh 
of leſs Value, than that of the former; ſo that there is 


745 Inhabitants of thoſe warmer Countries, who cul- 
tivate theſe Plants, ſow their Seeds early in the Spring, on 
low marſhy Ground, near ths Sea, or on -ponds, 
where the Plants ſoon come up, and in about three Months 
will be fit to cut for Uſe z when they mow it down, and 
dry it after the manner of Hay. When it is well dried, 
they dig Holes or Pits, in the Nature of Lime-kilns; 
then they ſet Fire to a Bundle of the Herb, which they 
throw into the Pit ; and after that throw three or four 
more Bundles into the Pit, which ſuffer to be well 
lighted ; then they fill the Pit with the dried Herb, and 
ſtop the Top of it up, leaving it to conſume for ſome time, 
to be reduced to A hen they open the Pit, they 


find the Salt incorporated into a ſolid Rock, which they 


xe obliged to break, and raiſe up as Stones out of a Quarry. 
This NT — * * 
Alicant ;, and be diſtingui m ers, 
being dry nd oo. of a bluiſh Grey, both without and 
within; and, when broken, has no offenſive Smell. | 
The ſecond Sort in Goodneſs is brought from Cartagena: 
this has not the ſame bluiſh Colour as the former, but is 
more cruſted, and is y brought over in larger Bales. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Pot-aſh, which are made 


in England, from different Plants: but theſe are of little 


Value, compared with the former; ſo are little eſteemed. 
| Theſe may be known by their dark Colour, fetid Scent, 

and alſo by their Moiſture, | 

The other Sorts here mentioned grow in the South of 
France, Spain, Italy, and the Levant : moſt of them are 
Inhabitants of the Sea-coaſts; but ſome of them have been 
found growing upon ſandy Grounds at a great Diſtance 


from the Sea. Theſe are frequently preſerved in ſome Bo- 


tanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; but they are too 
tender to perfect their Seeds in England, unleſs the Seaſon 
proves very warm. The firſt, ſecond, third, and eighth 
Sorts are annual Plants: theſe J have ſeveral times culti- 
vated in a Bed of common Earth, where the Plants have 
grown very large; but I could ſeldom procure good Seeds 


from them; for they ſeldom came into Flower till the Be- 


ginning of September, ſo that the Froſt deſtroyed them 
before the Seeds were near ripe ; for the firſt Froſt in the 
Autumn kills them. 

But if the Seeds of the beſt Kinds were ſent to the 
Britiſh Colonies in America, theſe Plants might be there 
cultivared to the great Advantage of the Inhabitants, and 
be a national Benefit. If ſome of the marſhy low Lands 
m Carolina and Virginia were employed for this Purpoſe, 
there can be no doubt of the Succeſs ; ided there was 
proper Care taken in the Burning of the Plant, to make 
the Pot-aſh : for as to the Growth of both the Plants, 
which are allowed to be the beſt, I have ſent over their 
Seeds, which have grown as well in the Britifþ Colonies, 
1 their natural Soil and in a much leſs time: and there 
s very little Trouble in the Culture of theſe Plants; for 
the Seeds muſt be ſown where the Plants are to remain : 
if they are ſown in the Spring, the Plant will be fit to cut 
in nine or ten Weeks; ſo the only thing to be obſerved in 
the Culture of it is, not to ſuffer Weeds to grow among 


the Plants ; for where this happens, the Weeds will be cut they 


with the Herb, and it will then be difficult to ſeparate them; 

lo that if they are burnt with the Plant, it will greatly 

en the Value of the Pot-aſh. The not regarding of 

M15, fear, has been a great Detriment to the Inhabitants 

ot America, by leſſening of the Value of ſeveral Commo- 
s, and particularly the Indigo. 


oubt which of the two it is, that the Spaniards 
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KARATAS, The Penguin or wild Aganas. 
The Characters are; 1 
I bath a tubulous bell-ſhaped Flower, which is divided 
into three Parts at. the Mouth ; from whoſe Calyx ariſes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the 


Flower ; which afterward becomes a fleſpy almoſt conical 


Fruit, which is divided by Membranes into three Cells, that 


are full of oblong Seeds. . 
There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent known; 


is, : ; 
KaraTas fokis altifſimis, anguſtiſſimis & aculeatis" 

Plum. Nov. Gen. The wild DIETS W 10 
Father Plumier has made a great Miſtake in the Figure 

and Deſcription of the Characters of this Plant, and the 


Caraguata ; for he has joined the Flower of the Caraguata 


to the Fruit of the Karatas, and vice verſa; and this has 
led many Perſons into Miſtakes ; who have joined the 
Bromelia and Ananas to this Genus, making them all of 
3 Genus; whereas, by their Characters, they ſhould 
is Plant is very common in the Veſt- Indies, where 

the Juice of its Fruit is often put into Punch, being of a 
rp acid Flavour. There is alſo a Wine made of the 
Juice of this Fruit, which is very ſtrong ; but it will not 
keep good long; fo is only for preſent Uſe. This 


Wane is very intoxicating, and heats the Blood; there- 


fore ſhould be drank very ſparingly. 

In Exgland this Plant 22 as a Curioſity ; for 
the Fruit ſeldom arrives to any of Perfection in 
this Country; tho? it has often produced Fruit in England, 
which ſometimes has ripened pretty well: but if it were 
to ripen as thoroughly here, as in its native Country, it 


would be little valued on account of its great Auſterity; 
which will often take the Skin off from the Mouths and 


Throats of thoſe People, who eat it incautiouſly. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds; for tho' there are 
often Suckers ſent fre from the old Plants, yet they, 
coming between the Leaves, are ſo long, ſlender, and ill- 


ſhapen, that if they are planted, they ſeldom make regu- 


lar Plants. Theſe Sceds ſhould be ſown early in the 


Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 


lunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. When the 
ants are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, th y ſhould be 


carefully taken up, each planted into a ſeparate Pot filled 


with light rich Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 


again; obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Water, 


until they have taken new Root: after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in rtion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, In this Bed t ts may remain till 
Michaelmas ; at which time they ſhould be removed into 


the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 


ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as the Ananas. 


Theſe Plants will not produce their Fruit in England, 


until they are three or four Years old; ſo they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, as the Plants advance in their 
Growth; for if their Roots are too much confined, they 


will make but little Progreſs. They ſhould alſo be placed 


at a p great Diſtance from each other z for their 
Leaves will be three or four Feet long ; which, turning 
downward, occupy a large Space. 

The Leaves of this Plant are ſtrongly armed with crook- 
ed Spines, which renders it very troubleſome to ſhift or 
handle the Plants ; for the Spines catch hold of whatever 

them by their crooked Form, being ſome 
bent one Way, and others the reverſe ; ſo that they catch 
both Ways, and tear the Skin or Cloaths of the Perſons 
who handle them, where there is not the greateſt Care 
taken of them. | 

The Fruit of this Plant is produced in Cluſters, growing 
upon a Stalk about three Feet high ; and having generally 
a Tuft of Leaves growing on the Top, has, at firſt Sight, 
the Appearance of a Pine-apple; but when cloſer viewed, 
will be found to be a Cluſter of oblong Fruit, each 
being about the Size of a Finger. 

AKATKIN is an Aggregate of Summits, hanging 
down in Form of a Rope, or Cat's-tail, as in the Sallow, 
Hazel, Birch, Sc. and is call'd in Latin, Julus. 
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REMPFERIA. | " : 8 

This Title was given to this Plan by Dr. Linnæ us, in 
Honour of Dr. Kempfer, a German Phyſician, who has 
figur d and deſcrib'd this Plant, in his Book intitled Amæ ni- 
tatum Exvticarum. This Name was applied to another 
Plant by the late Dr. Houſtoun, which has ſince been re- 
ferred to the Genus of Veronica. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, having a long lender 
Tube; but is ſpread open at the Top, and is divided into 
fix Parts; three of the Segments ſtanding upward, the other 
three hang down, ſo as to appear at firſt like a lipp'd Flower. 
in the Bottom of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attended 
by a fingle Stamen: the Pointal afterward changes to a 
roundiſh Fruit having three Cells, containing ſeveral roundiſb 
Seeds. | 

We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. 

KeMPFERIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. There has been no 
Engliſh Name applied to this Plant. It is by ſome called 
Aro-orchis ; * it has been ranged with the Colchi- 
cum; and in A wn 
Ke z and by Dr. er it is ca 

Th Plant 2 A — the Eaſt- Indies, where the 


Root is greatly uſed in Medicine, as a Sudorific, and it 


is reckoned Carminative. It hath much the Scent of green 
Ginger, when taken out of theGround ; the Roots are di- 
vided into ſeveral fleſhy Tubers, which are ſometimes 
jointed, and grow about four or five Inches long: the 
Leaves are oval, being about four Inches long, and two 
broad: theſe are without Footſtalks, growing cloſe to the 
Root, and ſeem as if ſet on by Pairs, ſpreading open each 


Way: and from between theſe Leaves, the Flowers are 


produced fingly, having no Footſtalks ; but are cloſely 
embraced by the Leaves : the Flowers are white, having 


a a bright purple Bottom. Theſe are not ſucceeded by an 
Fruit in England. 


This Plant, being a Native of hot Countries, will not 
bear the open Air in this Country; ſo requires a warm 
Stove to preſerve it throꝰ the Winter: but as the Leaves 
decay in the Autumn, the Plants ſhould not have too 


much Wet while they are in an unactive State. If theſe 


Plants are placed in the Bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame 


manner as is directed for the Ginger, they will thrive, and 


produce Plenty of Flowers every Summer. It is propa- 
gated by parting of the Roots : the beſt time for this is 
in the Spring, juſt before they begin to put out their 
Leaves. | | 


KETMIA [is a Syriac Word: it is commonly call'd 
Althea arboreſcens, or Althea frutex]. 1 
The Characters are; . 

The Flower bath a double Empalement, and conſiſts of 
one Leaf, which is cut into frve Parts, and expands like 
that of the Mailow : in the Centre of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, like a Column, baving a great Number of Stamina, 
which coaleſce to the Column: the Pointal afterward changes 
to @ roundiſh Veſſel having froe Cells, which are full of 
roundiſb Seeds. EE 

The Species are; | 

1. KETMIA Syrorum, quibuſdam. C. B. Althea frutex, 
with red Flowers. | 

2. KETMIA Syrorum, flore purpureo-viclaceo. Tourn. 
Aibæa frutex, with purple Flowers. | 

3. KzTM1a Syrorum, flore albo. Boerb. Ind. Althea 
frutex, with white Flowers. 

4. KeTM1a Syrorum, floribus ex albo & rubro variis. 
Tourn. Althea frutex, with ſtriped Flowers. 

5. KET IA Syrorum, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. 
Cat. Plant. Hort. Lond. Althea frutex, with ſtriped 
Leaves. | - 

6. KeTMra Sinenfis, fruflu ſubrotundo, flore ſimplici. 
Tourn. China Roſe, vulgo. 

7. KETMIAa Sinenſis, frufiu ſubrotundo, flore pleno. 
Tourn. Double China Roſe, commonly call'd in the 
I -eſt- Indies, Martinico Roſe. 

8. KeTM1a Virginienſis, folio inferiori ulmi, ſuperiori 
aceris. Brerh. Ind. Virginian Ketmia, witi: under Leaves 


like the Eim, and upper Leaves like Maple. 


e Hortus Malabaricus it is intitled Katsjula 


K E 

g. KzTMTA Carolinienfis, folio ribefii, flore : 
ſcente, y pur pureo. 2 dene e 
leaves, an ample yellowiſh Flower, with a i 

K maln, folio ob ig 

10. KETMIA „ folio oblongo mapis an 
nato, flore amplo purpureo. Carolina — Kot He | 
ſharp-pointed Leaf, and an _ purple Flower. 

It. KETMIA Americana, folio papaye, flore magny 11 
veſcente, fundo pur pureo, fructu eretto prramidal; bexagon, 
ſemine rotundulo, ſapore fatuo. Boerb. Ind. America 
Ketmia, with a Papaw-leaf, and a large yellowiſh Flower 
with a purple Bottom, an hexagonal pyramidal Pod 
growing upright, and roundiſh Seeds. 

12. KETMI1A Indica, vitis folio ampliore. Tourn. India 
Ketmia, with an ample V ine-leaf. 

13. KeTM1a Ægyptiaca, ſemine moſchato. Tourn, Foy. 
tian Ketmia, with Seeds ſmelling like Muſk, commurly 
calPd in the Veſt- Indies, Muſk-ſeed. 

14. KETMIa Indica aculeata, foliis digitatis. Tour 
Indian Ketmia, with rough-finger'd Leaves. ; 

15. KE T MIA Indica, goſſypii folio, acetoſee ſau, 
Tourn. Capſula ſeminali rubra. Indian Ketmia, wit , 
Cotton- leaf, whoſe Fruit taſtes like Sorrel, commonly 
call'd in the Ve- Indies, Indian or Red Sorrel, - 

16. KETMIA Indica, goſſypii folio, acetoſe ſapore, ca 
ſula ſeminali N Indian Ketmia, with a Cotton. leaf, 
and a whitiſh Seed - veſſel, caſting like Sorrel, commonly 
cail'd White Sorrel. 

17. KeTM1a Brafilienfis, folio ficus, ſrufu pyra d 
ſulcato. Tourn. Brafil Ketmia, with a Fig-leaf, and 2 
pyramidal furrowed Fruit, commonly called in the % 
Indies, Okra. Oe: 

18. KeTMI1a Indica, folio ficus, fructu pentagono rear. 
vo eſculento, graciliore & longiore. Indian Ketmia, with 
a Fig- leaf, and a five-corner'd long lender eatable Frut, | 
recurv'd at the Top, commonly call'd in the Ve. India, 
Long Okra. 5 TO 
19. KeTwira Indica, folio baſtato, frufa duro. Tum 
= Ketmia, with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, and an had 

"ruit. | 

20. KeTMia Agyptiaca, vitis folio, parvo fin. 
2 Egyptian Ketmia, with a Vine- leaf, and a ſmil 

wer. | 

21. KeTMIa Americana aculeata, flore ampliſſimo au- 
cineo. Plum. Cat. Prickly American Ketmia, with a very 
large ſcarlet Flower. „ BE 

22. KETMIA Americana, ampliſimo folio cordiforn, 
fore vario. Plum. Cat. American Ketmia, with a ver 
large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a variable Flower. 

23. KeTMIA Americana fruteſcens, mori folio, flort 
purpureo. Plum. Cat. American ſhrubby Kermia, witha 
Mulberry-leaf, and a purple Flower. 

24. KETMIA Americana, ampl:ſimo folio 4 
fruttu hiſpido clypeato. Plum. Cat. American 
with a large angular Leaf, and a rough Fruit ſhaped like 
a Shield. a | 

25. KETMIA Indica, tilie folio. Plum. Cat. India 
Ketmia, with a Lime-tree-leaf, commonly called the Man- 
grove-tree in America, | | 

26. KETMIA Indica bumilis, folio diſſecto aſpero, flort 
parvo candido, inſtar jaſmini Hiſpanici explicato, fundo pur- 
puraſcente. Breyn. Low Indian Ketmia, with a rough cul 
Leaf, and a ſmall white Flower, which, when open, 5 
like the Flower of Spanifs Jaſmine, having a purple Bot- 
rom. a 
27. KETMIA Indica humilis, folio diſſefo, flore pur ce 
purpureo. Low Indian Ketmia, with a cut Leaf, and 
ſmall purple Flower. 

28. KeTMIA veficaria vulgaris. Tourn. Venice Mallou, 
or Bladder Ketmia. . ; 

29. KETMIA veficaria Africana. Tourn.  Afric® 
Bladder Ketmia. py 1 Re 

o. KETMIA Africana veficaria, folits profundains in 
Pp. vix crenatis. Bos. Ind. African Bladder Ketmig 
with deeply cut Leaves. ' 
| The five firſt Sorts are very hardy Shrubs, growing © 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and may be trained up 
to regular Heads: theſe are very great — n =” 
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derneſs- quarters, when larly diſpoſed amongſt 
m_ of the ſame Growth. They produce their Flowers 
in Auguſt 3 and if the Autumn proves favourable, their 
Seeds will be ripe ſoon after Mic Imas. Theſe are com- 


' monly fold by the Nurſery-men, with other flowering 


under the Name of Althea frutex; but by the 
— they are removed from that Genus, and 
called by the Name of Ketmia, becauſe their Seeds are 
Juced in Veſſels; whereas thoſe of Althea grow in 
of Cheeſes, in the fame manner as thoſe of the com- 
mon Mallow : but Dr. Linnæus has rejected this Name, 
ng Arabic, and has given it the Title of Hibiſcus, 
= is the old Name for the Marſh-mallow ; as hath 
Theſe five are not diſtinct Species, but accidental Va- 
netiesz e veg wo ny rn 
are intermixed, they a Appearance 
_ * ſometimes the ſeveral Varieties are by the 
Nurſery-men grafted on the ſame Plant, which renders 
them more beautiful when ſo many different-calour'd 
Flowers are blown upon the ſame Plant 2 | 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown upon a Bed of rich light Earth in February or March: 
and when they come up, ſhould be conſtantly clear'd 
from Weeds; and, in dry Weather, often refreſh'd with 
Water, which will forward their Growth. In theſe Beds 
they ſhould remain until the ſucceeding Spring : but if the 
Winter ſhould be ſevere, it will be proper to cover theſe 
Plants, becauſe while young, they are ſomewhat tender; 
but after they have got they are very hardy: 
in the following March they muſt be carefully tranſplanted 
into Beds of the like Soil, at about ten Inches ſquare each 
Way, obſerving to water them in dry Weather, as alſo to 
keep them clear from Weeds: in theſe Beds they may 
continue two Years, by which time they will ſpread fo as 
to meet each other : therefore you muſt, in March, remove 
them either into the Places where are deſign'd to re- 
main, or into a Nurſery, allowing three Feet Di- 
ſtance, Row from Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder in 
the Rows; n 
or bruiſe their Roots, which en 1 
ing; and, in dry Weather, give them ſome Water, until 
they have taken Root; and lay ſome Mulch upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, to prevent its drying too faſt ; and be 
careful to cut down the Weeds between them. 
As theſe Plants ſend out fleſhy Roots, having but few 
Fibres, they do not bear tranſplanting well, when they are 
old, or have ſtood long unremoved; fo that it is much the 


beſt to plant thoſe which are about four or five Years old 


from Seed; than ſuch as are much larger; for if the youn 
Plants are carefully removed, ſcarce any of them will miſ- 
carry; whereas the larger Plants tly fail, and ſuch 
of them as grow will never be ſo good Plants as thoſe which 
ae removed young. | | 

The Leaves of theſe Plants are ſeldom produced till very 


late in the Spring: it is often the Middle of May before 


their Buds ſhew any Signs of Life; ſo that many Perſons 
have ſuppoſed their new-planted Shrubs were dead, and 
have pulicd them out of the Ground : whereas, if they 
had but obſerved the unremoved Plants, they would have 
* | | 
Plants alſo be 7 „ by Layers, or 
Suckers taken hs the Roots of old Trees: but the latter 
M is by no means adviſeable ; becauſe the Plants 
raſed that way are ſeldom ſo well rooted, and are very 
lübject to produce Suckers, whereby the Shrubs are ren- 
cered unſightly. 
The former Method may be practiſed, in order to pre- 
e the particular Kinds: but as they are ſo eaſily pro- 
Pagated by Seeds, which generally produce the hand- 
fomeſt Plants, and there will be a Chance to obtain dif- 
cent. colour'd Flowers that way; ſo it is generally pre- 
erred to any other Method. They will alſo take by 
Ching, whereby the ſeveral colour'd Flowers may be 
ined upon one and the ſame Tree ; and by this Me- 


thod, that Sort with variegated Leaves may be increaſed. 


1 Shrubs require very little Culture, but only to clear 
_ from Weeds, and to dig the Ground about them 
ery Spring; and if there are any decay'd Branches, 


danger their grow- 


they may be at that time cut out ; but they wilt not re- 
quire any other Pruning. | 

The and ſeventh Sorts are tender, coming from a 
warmer Country : theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed in the Spring; and 
when they are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
another muderate Hot-bed, to bring them forward: after 
which, they muſt be planted into Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed, to encourage their 
Rooting; and in June they may be expoſed to the open 
Air, in ſome Place where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds: but they muſt be houſed early in Autumn, 
when they ſhould be placed in a warm Green-houſe, where 
they will endure the Winter very well, without any arti- 
ficial Warmth: tho? indeed they will make but very little 
Progreſs in this Management; nor will they ever produce 
Flowers, unleſs they are in the ſucceeding Spring placed 
into a moderate Bark-bed in the Stove, where they will 


thrive exceedingly ; and if a due Proportion of Air be 


given to them, that they may not draw up too faſt, they 
will produce Flowers in the Autumn: but unleſs they have 


the Aſſiſtance of a Fire, they will ſcarcely ripen their 


Seeds in England. 
Theſe Plants were originally 


from Chine, where 


brought 
they are greatly admired, not only for their Beauty, but 


alſo for an odd Circumſtance in their Flowers, which is, 
their changing Colour at different times of the fame Day; 
in the Morning are white, at Noon red, and in 
Evening purple. eſe Flowers are in Shape ſomewhat 
SS 
double being m e to 
of that ſhould be conſtantly ſow d; for amongſt the Plants 
uced from Seeds of the double, there will always 
ſome Flowers as is the Caſe of all double 
Flowers which produce Seeds. They are known in the 
Weſt- Indies, where they are now in great Plenty, by the 
Name of Martinico Roſe ; I ſuppoſe, becauſe the Inha 


bitants of that Iſland firſt procured the Seeds; and from 


thence they have fince been ſpread into moſt of the other 
The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are perennial Plants, 


which die to the Surface every Winter, and riſe again the 


ſucceeding Spring: they commonly produce their beau- 
tiful Flowers late in Autumn, but rarely perfect Seeds in 
our Climate. They are propagated 
eafily procured from Virginia or Carolina, where they are 
in great Plenty. The Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be removed into ſmall Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into another Hot-bed, to bring 
them forward: and in the Month of June they may be 
expoſed to the open Air, in a well-ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain until Od ober, when they muſt be 
removed into Shelter for the Winter-ſeaſon : during which 
time they will require no farther Care than to be 
from — r — 
bed-frame, where may be expoſed to the open 
in mild Weather, and only covered in Froſts, they will 
do better than when they are placed in the Green- 
houſe. £800 | 

In the Spri may be turned out of the Pots, and 
planted 2 — Ground, under a warm Wall or Pale, 
where they will thrive much better than in Pots, and will 
produce their Flowers much larger, and in greater Quan 


tities: tho', if you would obtain Seeds from them, the 


only Method is, to keep one of each Sort in Pots, which 
ſhould be plunged into a very moderate Bark-bed in the 
Stove, giving them a great Share of Air ; in which Place 
they will flower in June, and produce ripe Seeds in Au- 
tumn. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty- third, twenty · fourth, 
and twenty fifth Sorts are much tenderer than any of the 


former: theſe are all propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 


ſown on an Hot- bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame 
way, as hath been directed for the ſixth and ſeventh Sorts; 
with this Difference only, that theſe will require a mode- 
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rate Stove otherwiſe they will not live thro' the Winter, 
nor will they thrive well in Summer, if they are expoſed to 
the open Air. 

The ala, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-ſixth, 


nty-ſeventh Sorts will uce their Flowers, and 
=. Seeds the firſt Tab, the Plants are raiſed 
carly in the Spring, and afterward placed in the Stove. 
Theſe Plants, tho they may produce Seeds the firſt 
Year, yet they may be continued two or three Years, if 
preſerved in a moderate Stove in Winter, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water: yet ſince they are eaſily raiſed from 
Seeds, and young Plants are much more fightly than the 
old ories, it is hardly worth while to fill a Stove with them, 
ſince there are ſo many other Sorts that will not flower 
or ſeed the firſt Year, which will take up all the Room 
there in Winter. Ts | 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are very beautiful, but are 
of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing longer than one 
Day; but they are ſucceeded by freſh Flowers, if the 
Plants are ſtrong and healthy, otherwiſe there is little Plea- 
_ fureinthemin — — _— the 88 
t in Plenty, an ariſe to t eight 
br ir 2 productive of Flowers, and 
are in great Eſteem amongſt the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 


tries. 
The thirteenth Sort is by ſome People valued for the 
ing Sweetneſs of its Seeds; as are the fifteenth and 


ſixteenth Sorts for their Seed - veſſels, the Juice of which 


the People of Barbados, Jamaica, &c. make uſe of, to 
add a pleaſant Tartneſs to their Viands. And the Pods 


of the ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts are by them put herbs 
into their Soups, to thicken them. For all which Pur- 


ſes theſe Plants are much cultivated in thoſe Countries; 
with us they are preſerved only as Curioſities. 
The nineteenth, twenty-firſt, twenty- ſecond, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth Sorts riſe to a con- 
ſiderable Height, before they produce their Flowers, and 
are perennial Shrubs: theſe are all very tender ; ſo ſhould 
be placed in the Bark-ſtove, where they will make a fine 
Appearance, as they retain their Leaves all the Year; and 
when they produce their Flowers, which in ſome of the 
Species are very large, and fine Colours, they will appear 
very beautiful, but 
twenty- fifth Sorts, which have large Leaves; and the 
Flowers of the laſt are of a fine yellow Colour, with a 
very dark-purple Botton. 
The three laſt Sorts are annual Plants, which are 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds in March, in the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain; for they generally form 
downright woody Roots, and ſeldom ſucceed well if tranſ- 
planted, except it be done while the Plants are very young: 
they delight in a freſh light Soil, and an open Situation 
for if they are over-ſhaded with Trees, they never thrive 
well, nor produce fo great a Number of Flowers. 

They are very proper Ornaments for the Borders of 
Pleafure-gardens, where, being intermixed with other 
annual Plants, they make an agreeable Variety, and are 
very hardy, requiring no other Culture than only to ſow 
their Seeds, and keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds. 
They produce their Flowers in June and July, and their 
Seeds are perfected ſoon after: and tho' their Flowers are 
of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing open above half a 
Day, which occaſion'd Gerard, in his Herbal, to call them 
Flowers of an Hour ; yet they are every Day ſucceeded 
by new Flowers, until the Froſt prevents them. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN : The Kitchen-garden ſhould 
always be ſituated on one Side of the Houſe, ſo as not 
to appear in Sight, but muſt be placed near the Stables, 
for the Conveniency of Dung; which ought always to 
be conſidered in the Diſpoſition of the Buildings, and the 
laying out of the Garden: for if this Garden be placed at 
a great Diſtance from the Stables, the Labour will be very 
great in wheeling the Dung ; and ſuch Expences ſhould 
ever be avoided, if poſſible. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, that is cf no great 
Moment, fince in the Diſtribution of the Quarters all Ir- 
regularities may be hid; tho? if you are at full Liberty, 

7 


particularly the twenty-fourth and 
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an exact Square, or an Oblong, is preferable to any other 
Fi 


The great thing to be conſidered is, to make choice of 
a good Soil, not too wet, nor over-dry, but of a middling : 
Quality; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtubborn, but of 
a pliable Nature, and eaſy to work: and if the Place where 
you intend to make the Kitchen-garden ſhould not be 
level, but high in one Part, and low in another, I would 
by no means adviſe the levelling it ; for by this Situation 
you will have an Advantage which could not be obtained 
on a perfect Level, which is, the having one Part of dry 
Ground for early Crops, and the low Part for late Crops, 
whereby the Kitchen may be the better ſupplied through. 
out the Seaſon with the various Sorts of Herbs, Roots, 
Sc. And in very dry Seaſons, when in the Upper. part 
of the Garden the Crops will greatly ſuffer with D 
then the Lower-part will ſucceed, and ſo vice verſa; but 
I would by no means direct the chuſing a very low moiſt 
Spot of Ground for this Purpoſe ; for altho* in ſuch Soils 
Garden-herbs are commonly more vigorous and large in 
the Summer-ſeaſon, yet they are ſeldom ſo well taſted or 
wholſome as thoſe which grow upon a moderate Soil : 
and eſpecially ſince in this Garden your choice Fruits ſhould 
be planted, it would be wrong to have a very wet Soil. 

This Garden ſhould be fully expoſed to the Sun, and 
by no means over-ſhadow'd with Trees, Buildings, Gr. 
which are very injurious to your Kitchen-plants and Fruit- 
trees; but if it be defended from the North Wind by a 
diſtant Plantation, it will greatly preſerve your early Crops 
in the Spring; as alſo from the ſtrong South-weſt Winds, 
which are very hurtful in Autumn to Fruit and Garden- 


The Quantity of Ground for a Kitchen-gar- 
den muſt be proportion*d to the Largeneſs of the Family, 


or the Quantity of Herbs deſired: for a ſmall Family, one 
Acre of Ground may be ſufficient; but for a large Family, 
there ſhould not be leſs than three or four Acres; becauſe, 
when the Ground is regularly laid out, and planted with 
— — of eh ry ik as will hereafter be directed, 
is Quantity will be found little enough, notwithſtanding 
what fore Perſons have faid on this Head. | | 
This Ground muſt be wall'd round; and if it can be 
—_— _— ſo as to plant both Sides of the 
which have Aſpects, it will be a Ad- 

dition to 888. Wall-fruit: and thoſe Sli of 
Ground, which are without-ſide of the Walls, will be 
very uſeful for planting of Gooſberries, Currans, Straw- 


| berries, and ſome Sorts of Kitchen-plants; ſo that they 


may be rendered equally uſeful with any of the Quarters | 
within the Walls : but theſe Slips would not be too nar- 
row, leſt the Hedge or Pale which incloſes them ſhould 
ſhade the Borders where the Fruit-trees ſtand : the leaſt 
Width of theſe Slips ſhould be twenty Feet; but if 
they are double that, it will be yet better, and the Slips 
will be more uſeful; and the Fruit-trees will have a 
larger Scope of good Ground, for their Roots to run. 
Theſe Walls ſhould be built about twelve Feet high, 
which will be a ſufficient Height for any Sort of Fruit. 
If the Soil where you intend to place your Kitchen- gu- 
den be very ſtrong, then you ſhould plow or dig it three 
or four times before you plant any thing therein; and if 
you throw it up in Ridges, to receive the Froſt in Winter, 
it will be of great Service to meliorate and looſen its 


Parts. 
The Manure which is moſt proper for ſuch Soils, is 


- Sea-coal Aſhes, and the Cleanſing of Streets or Ditches, 


which will render it light much ſooner than any other 
Dung or Manure ; and the greater the Quantity of Aſhes, 
the better, eſpecially if the Ground be cold ; and where 
theſe Aſhes are not to be obtained in Plenty, Sea-ſand 5 
very proper, qr rotten Wood; or the Parts of Vegetables 
rotted are very good : all which will greatly looſen the 


Soil, and cauſe it to be not only eafier to work, but allo 


more advantageous for the Growth of Plants. 

But, on the contrary, if your Soil be light and warm, 
you ſhould manure it with rotten Neats-dung, which 15 
much preferable to any other, for hot Soils ; but if you 
uſe Horſe-dung, it muſt be well rotted, otherwiſe it will 
burn up the Crops, upon the firſt hot dry Weather. 1 
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The Soil of this Garden ſhould be at leaſt two Feet 
deep; but if deeper, it will be ſtill better, otherwiſe there 
will not be Depth enough for many Sorts of eſculent 
Roots, as Carrots, Parſneps, Beets, &c. which run down 
pretty deep in the Ground; and moſt other Sorts of eſcu- 
lent Plants delight in a deep Soil: and many Plants, whoſe 
Roots appear ſhort, yer if their Fibres, by which they re- 
ceive their Nouriſhment, are traced, they will be found to 
extend to a conſiderable Depth in the Ground; ſo that 
when theſe are ſtopp'd by meeting with Gravel, Chalk, 
Clay, Cc. the Plants will ſoon ſhew it, by their Colour, 
and ſtinted Growth. | 


You ſhould alſo endeavour to have a Supply of Water 


in the different Parts of the Garden, which, if poſſible, 


ſhould be contain'd in large Baſons or Reſervoirs, where 
it may be expoſed to the open Air and Sun, that it may 
be ſoftened thereby ; for ſuch Water as is taken out of 
Wells, &c. juſt as it is uſed, is by no means proper for 
any Sort of Plants. | 2 


In the Diſtribution of this Garden, after having built 


the Walls, you ſhould lay out Banks or Borders under 
them, which ſhould. be at leaſt eight or ten Feet broad, 
whereby the Roots of the Fruit-trees will have greater Li- 

than in ſuch Places where the Borders are not above 
three or four Feet wide ; and theſe Banks you ma 
ſow many Sorts of early Crops, if expoſed to the South ; 
| and upon thoſe expoſed to the North, you may have ſome 
late Crops: but I would by no means adviſe the planting 
any Sort of deep-rooting Plants too near the Fruit-trees; 
eſpecially Peas and Beans; tho, for the Advantage of the 
Walls, to preſerve them in Winter, and to bring them 
forward in the Spring, the Gardeners in general are too 


apt to make uſe of thoſe Borders, which are by the beſt 


aſpected Walls, to the great Prejudice of their Fruit - trees; 
but for theſe Purpoſes it is much better to have ſome Reed- 
hedges fixed in ſome of the warmeſt Quarters, under which 
you ſhould r Hoary Beans, &c. where 
tenky yo Freteece will be idecly found from: fork 

y Y ruit-trees will be inti ſuch 
Ihen you ſhould proceed to dividing the Ground out 
into Quarters, which muſt be proportion'd to the Large- 
neſs of the Garden ; but I would adviſe, never to make 
them too ſmall, whereby your Ground will be loſt in 
Walks; e l 
Fruit trees, the Plants therein will draw up flender, and 
never arrive to half the Size as they would do in a more 
open Expoſure. | 

The Walks of this Garden ſhould be alſo proportion'd 
to the Size of the Ground, which in a ſmall Garden ſhould 
be fix Feet, but in a large one tenz and on <ach Side of 

3 n four Feet 

e een the Efpalier and the Walk, whereby the 
Diſtance between the Eſpaliers will be greater, and the 
Borders being kept conſtantly work d and manur'd, will 
be of great Advantage to the Roots of the Trees; and in 
theſe Borders may be ſown ſome ſmall Sallad, or any other 
Herbs, which do not continue long, or root deep; ſo that 

the Ground will not be loſt. E 

The Breadth of theſe middle Walks, which I have here 
aligned them, may by many Perſons be thought too great; 
but my Reaſon for this is to allow room between 
the Eſpaliers, that they may not race ch other, or their 
Roots interfere, and rob each other of their Nouriſhment : 
but where the Walks are not required of this Breadth, it 
is only inlarging of the Borders on each Side, and fo re- 

ducing the Walks to the Breadth deſired. 

But the Walks of theſe Gardens ſhould not be gravell'd; 
for as there will conſtagtly be Occaſion to wheel Manure, 
Water, Sc. upon them, they would ſoon be defac'd, and 
render'd unſightly ; nor ſhould they be laid with Turf; 
for in green Walks, when they are wheeled upon, or much 
trodden, the Turf is ſoon deſtroyed; and thoſe Places, 
where they are much uſed, become very unſightly alſo : 
therefore the beſt Walks for a Kitchen-garden are thoſe 
which are laid with a binding Sand; but where the Soil 
is ſtrong, and apt to detain the Wet, there ſhould be ſome 
22 under-· ground Drains made by the Side of the 

alks, to convey off the Wet; otherwiſe there will be 


3 
no uſing of the Walks in bad Weather: and where tlie 
Ground is wet, if ſome Lime: rubbiſn, Flints, Chalk, or 
any ſuch Material as can be procured with the leaſt Ex- 
pence, is laid at the Bottom of theſe Walks, and the 
Coat of Sand laid over it, the Sand will be kept drier, 
and the Walks will be ſound in all Seaſons: theſe Sand- 


walks are by much the eaſieſt kept of any; for when 


either Weeds or Moſs begin to grow, it is but ſcuffling 
them over with a Dutch Hoe in dry Weather, and raking 
them over a Day or two after, and they will be as clean as 
when firſt laid. | 

The belt Figure for the Quarters to be diſpoſed into, 
is a Square, or an Oblong, where the Ground is adapted 
to ſuch a Figure; otherwiſe they may be triangular, or 
3 any other Shape, which will be moſt advantageous to 

When the Garden is laid out in the Shape intended, if 
the Soil is ſtrong, and ſubje& to detain the Moiſture, or 
is naturally wet, there ſhould always be under-ground 
Drains made, to convey off the Wet from every Quarter 
of the Garden: for otherwiſe moſt Sorts of Kitchen- 
plants will ſuffer greatly by Moiſture in Winter: and if 
the Roots of the Fruit · trees get into the Wet, they will 
never produce Fruit; fo that there cannot be too 


y - much care taken to let off all ſuperfluous Moiſture from 
the Kitchen-garden. | 


Theſe Quarters ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and when any Part of the Ground is unoccupied, 
it ſhould always be trench'd up into Ridges, that it may 


ſweeten, and imbibe the nitrous Particles of the Air, which 


is of great Advantage to all Sorts of Land; and theGround 
will then be ready to lay down, whenever it is wanted. 
The Ground in theſe 
planted with the ſame Crop two Years together: but the 
Crops ſhould be annually changed, whereby they will prove 
much better than when they conſtantly grow upon the ſame 
Spot. Indeed the Kitchen- 
Land is dear, are often obliged to put the ſame Crop upon 
the Ground for two or three Years together; but then 


they dig and manure their Land fo well every Year, as to 


render it almoſt new: tho*, notwithſtanding all this, it is 
conſtantly obſerved, that freſh Land always produces the 
beſt Crops. 

In one of theſe Quarters, which is ſituated neareſt to the 
Stables, and beſt defended from the cold Winds; or if 
either of the Slips without the Garden-wall, which is well 


_ expoſed to the Sun, lies convenient, and is of a 


Width ; that ſhould be preferr'd, for a Place to make 
Hot-beds for early Cucumbers, Melons, &c. The Rea- 
ſons for my giving the Preference to one of theſe Slips, 
is, firſt, there will be no Dirt or Litter carried over the 
Walks of the Ki en in Winter and Spring, when 
the Weather is generally wet; ſo that the Walks will be 
rendered unſightly : 
will be excluded from Sight: and laſtly, the Convenience 
of carryingthe Dung 
« Gate in che Hedge or Pale, wide exugh for a finall Care 
to enter, it may be done with much leſs Trouble than that 
of barrowing it thro” the Garden: and where there can be 


a Slip long enough to contain a ſufficient Number of Beds 


for two or three Years, it will be of great Uſe, becauſe by 
the Shifting of the Beds annually they will ſucceed much 
better than when they are continued for a Number of 
Years on the ſame Spot of Ground. As it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to fence this Melon-ground with a Reed-hedge, 
it may be ſo contrived as to move away in Panels; 
and then that Hedge which was on the Upper- ſide the 
firſt Year, being carried down to a proper Diſtance below 
that which was the lower Hedge, and which may remain, 
there will be no occaſion to remove more than one of the 
croſs Hedges in a Lear; therefore I am perſuaded, who- 
ever will make Trial of this Method, will find it the moſt 
eligible. | 
The moſt important Points of general Culture conſiſt 
in well digging and manuring the Soil, and giving a 
proper Diſtance to each Plant, according to their different 
Growths (which is conſtantly exhibited in their ſeveral 
Articles in this Book), as alſo in keeping them clear from 
Weeds; for if Weeds are permitted to grow until ne 
eds 


Quarters ſhould not be ſown or 


near London, where 


ſecondly, the View of the Hot-beds 
y 
into theſe Slips; for by making of 
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Seeds are ripe, they will ſhed upon the Ground, and fill 
it ſo as not to be =_ out again in ſeveral Years. 
You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep your Dunghils always 
clear from Weeds; for it will be to little Purpoſe to keep 
the Garden clean, if this I A ; — 
falling among the Dung, wi | t into t en, 
ies — will be a conſtant Supply of Weeds yearly 
introduced, to the no ſmall Damage of your Plants, and 
a perpetual Labour occaſioned to extirpate 
for all other neceſſary Directions, they will be found in 
the Articles of the ſeveral Sorts of Kitchen-garden Plants; 

which renders it needleſs to be repeated in this Place. 


KIGGELARIA. 
This Name is applied to this Genus by Dr. Linnæus, 
in Honour to the Memory of Francis Kiggelar, who was 


the Superintendant of the curious Garden 
ing to Mr. Beaumont in Holland, 
The Charafers are; 


It is Male and Female in diftinf Plants: the Empale- 


Plants belong- 


ment of each Sex confiſts of one Leaf, which is cut into froe 


_ concave Segments: the. Flowers of each Sex are compoſed of 
fue Leaves, and are like a Pitcher: the Male Flow- 
ers have in their Centre an obtuſe Gland, having three 
Lobes, the middle one being large, depreſſed, and coloured: 
this is fixed to the Bottom of the Petals, and is attended by 
ten ſmall Stamina: the Female Flowers have a roundiſþ 
Pointal, ſupporting froe Styles in their Centre, which after- 
ward changes to a rough ſpberical Fruit, opening in five 
2 and having one Cell, which is filled with angular 
Seeds, 
The Species are; | 


1. KIcRLARIA mas. Lin. Hort. Clif. Male Kig- 


2. KiccELARIa feamina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Female 
Kiggelaria. 7 

Theſe two Varieties are ced from the ſame Seeds; 
ſo muſt not be deemed as diſtin& Species: but it is the 
Male Sort which is the moſt common in the Exgliſb Gar- 

dens, the other being very rare at preſent. 

This Plant has been many Years preſerved in ſome of 
the curious Gardens of Plants; and has been known by 
the Title of Euonymo. affinis Ætbiopica ſempervirens, fructu 


globoſe ſeabro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis, or ever-green 


baſtard Spindle-tree of Ethiopia, with a rough globular 
Fruit, and ſtiff Willow-leaves ſawed on their Edges : but 
we have no proper Engliſh Name for it. 

This grows to be a Tree, with a ſtrait woody Stem, 
ten or twelve Feet high, having a regular Head : the 
Branches are garniſhed with oblong ſtiff Leaves, which 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the long-leav*d Moun- 
tain-willow, which are ſawed on their Edges: and tho! it 
is called an Ever-green, yet in the Spring of the Year 
_ theſe Leaves fall off a little before the new Leaves put out; 
ſo that for a Month or more the Trees are deſtitute of 
Leaves, or at leaſt have very few remaining on them. 
The Flowers, which are of a yellowiſh Green, are 
duced in July, and the Fruit is formed ſoon after; but 
the Seeds are not perſected in England. | 

This Tree came originally from Ethiopia ; ſo is too 
tender to hve thro* the Winter in this Country in the open 
Air; but it only requires to be from hard Froits ; 
ſo that the ſame Green-houſe, where Myrtles and other 
hardy Plants are kept in Winter, will preſerve this Plant; 
and it may be removed into the open Air, at the ſame 
time when they are, and treated in the fame manner. 

It may be propagated by laying down of the tender 
Shoots ; but theſe are .commonly two Years before they 
are rooted enough to be taken from the old Plants. I 
have alſo raiſed a few of the Plants from Cuttings, which 
were planted in the Autumn; but theſe were upward of a 
Year before they were rooted, and there were but few 
which ſucceeded with me, tho? 1 have planted many of 
theſe Cuttings at different Seaſons. 


KLEINIA. 

The Title of this Genus of Plants was given to it b 
Dr. Linneus in Honour to the Noble F. Th. Klein of 
Dantzick, who was a great Cultivator of rare Plants. 


 themum, from a Similitude 
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The Characters are; ; | 
It bath a compound Flower compoſed of ſeveral berma- 
pbrodite Flowers, which are incloſed in one common cylix. 
drical Empalement, which is ſquamoſe : the Flowers are 
tubulous, and are extended a little above the Empalement 


where they are cut into frve Segments : in the Centre of ad 


is fituated the Pointal, attended by ive Stamina: the Poin- 
tal afterward changes to an oblong Seed crown'd with long 
I. 


them again. As Dow 


The Species are; 

1. KLzin1a foliis lanceolatis planis, caule Levi vent. 
coſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Kleinia with plain ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and a ſmooth ſwelling Stalk. 4 

2. KLEini1a foliis carnofis planis ovato-oblongis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Kleinia with oblong oval plain fleſhy Leaves, 
commonly called Anteupborbium. 

3. KLEIN IA foliis carnofis lanceolatis c „ caule 
tereti. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Kleinia with fleſhy {pear-ſhaped 
Leaves which are compreſſed, and a taper Stalk, com- 


monly called African Groundſel- tree, with a Ficoides- leaf. 


4. KLEIN IA caule petiolis truncatis obvallato. Lin. Hort, 
Clif. Kleinia with a Stem full of Protuberances. 
The firſt Sort has been long preſerved in many curious 


Gardens in different Parts of Europe: it is a Native of the 


Canary Iſlands, and was firſt deſcribed under the Title of 
Arbor Lavendulæ folio, i. e. a Tree with a Lavender. leaf. 
It was afterward titled by ſome a Linaria, and by others 
a Crithmum ; but Dr. Dillenius, who brought Plants 
together under one Genus, gave it the Title of Cacalim- 
the Flowers of theſe 
Plants, and thoſe of the Cacalia; ſo that in different 
penis al. by wan of ee ID 
called the tree; which Name, I ſu 

was given it, from a Reſemblance, which they imagined, 
between the Stem of this Plant, and that of the Cabbage: 
by others I have heard it called the Carnation-tree, but for 
what Reaſon I never could learn; ſo that I do not know 
any proper Engliſþ Name for this Plant. ON 

This Sort will grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet 
in England; but I ſuppoſe, in its native Country, it is of 
much greater Growth. The Stems are rather fleſby than 
woody, and grow deformed, having crooked Knees, at 
the End of each Year's Growth, and each of theſe Joints, 
or Shoots, ſwell with a Belly in the Middle. Theſe Shoots 
or Branches are naked all their Length, except toward 
their Top, where they are garniſhed with narrow 
pale-green Leaves, which are produced without anyOrder, 
on every Side the Branches : and from between the Cluſter 
of Leaves at the Extremity of the Shoots, the Flowers ae 
produced in large Cluſters, which are of a pale or yellowiſh 
green Colour. Theſe generally appear in the Autumn, at 
which Seaſon theſe Plants put out new Leaves, and are in 
their greateſt Vigour. . 
The ſecond Sort has alſo been long in Gar- 
dens, by the Title of Anteupborbium z under which Name 
it hath figured and deſcribed by ſeveral antient Au- 
thors, from a ſuppoſed Virtue in this Plant, of abating 
the cauſtic Quality of Euphorbium : but as this Plant had 
not produced any Flowers in Europe, till of late, that gne 
of theſe Plants flowered in the Garden of his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, at Badmington ; ſo the Botaniſts were 
at a loſs to know under what Genus to range it: but by the 
Flowers there produced, it appeared to agree with thoſe 
of this Genus, where it is now placed. 2 

This Plant ſends out a great Number of fleſhy Branches, 
which are about the Thickneſs of a Finger, and grow 
very luxuriant and irregular ; ſo that there is no training 
of it up to one Stem. Theſe Branches are naked below, 
but toward: their Upper-part are garniſhed with Leaves 
which come out alternately on every Side of the Branches. 
Theſe are oval and fleſhy, ſmooth on their Edges, where 
they are waved; as the Shoots extend in Length, © the 
lower Leaves decay, and drop off: the whole Plant, if en- 
couraged, will grow very luxuriant and rude ; therefore 
the Roots ſhould be confined in the Pots, and the Soil in 
which they are planted ſhould be lean and dry. 

The third Sort was firſt introduced into the Exgliſb Gar. 
dens as one Species of Ficoides ; but aſter it had — 


| Flowers, it was by ſeveral Botaniſts ranged in the Genus 
of Senecio, or Groundſel; and has ſince paſſed in com- 
mon amongſt the Gardeners, N Name of African 
Groundſel- tree, with a Ficoides-leaf : but, upon a nicer 
Examination of the Flower, it is found to agree with 
thoſe Characters aſcribed to this Genus. 
This Sort has many round taper Stems, which are 
ſucculent, and are uced wi Order: theſe branch 
out on every Side from the Bottom; ſo that is it abſolutely 
neceſſary to cut off many of theſe annually, to keep the 
Plants within Compaſs. Theſe Branches are garniſhed 


with fleſhy taper Leaves, which are five or fix Inches 


Jong, ſomewhat compreſſed, and ending in a Point. Theſe 
Leaves are covered with a glaucous Flue, which wipes 
offz and when the Leaves are broken, the thick Juice 
contained within has a ftrong terebinthinous Scent : at 
the Extremity of the Shoots, the Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters, which are white, | 

The Leaves of this Plant are, by ſome of the Nobility 
in France, pickled : in the doing of which they preſerve 
their glaucous Colour, which renders them ornamental on 
the Table. This Sort commonly flowers in the Autumn 
and Winter. : 
The fourth Sort is at preſent rare in England: this ap- 
proaches nearer in Form to the firſt, than any of the other 
Species: but the Stem of this is all over full of Papillæ, 
or Protuberances : the Leaves are alſo much narrower than 
thoſe of the firſt 3 but, in other reſpects, there is great 
Similitude between them. The Leaves of this Sort gene- 
rally decay, and fall off, in the Spring; ſo that, during the 


Summer ſeaſon, the Plants are quite naked: but in the 


Autumn the new Leaves, are put out, which flouriſh all 
the Winter, when the Plants make their annual Shoots. 


All theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by Cuttings ; but 
the beſt Seaſon for planting of the Cuttings of * firſt 


and fourth Sorts is toward the End of Fuly, or the Be- 


ginning of Auguſt, which is a little before theſe Plants 


begin to ſhoot : but as theſe Cuttings are very ſucculent, 
they ſhould be taken off a Fortnight or three Weeks be- 
fore they are planted, during which time they ſhould be 
lid in the Green-houſe, that the Part where they were cut 
may dry, and heal over, otherwiſe they are apt to rot: in 
the taking off theſe Cuttings, it ſhould always be at a 
Joint; for theſe will more ſurely ſucceed, than thoſe which 
are cut at random. 

When theſe are planted, they ſhould be each put into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, and 
placed in the Shade for a Fortnight or three Weeks, giv- 
ing them a little Water two or three times a Week; after 
this if the Pots are plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, 
it will promote their taking Root. 


The Cuttings of the other two Sorts may be planted 
during any of the Summer months, obſerving to cut 
them off ſome time before they are planted; theſe 
may be planted in an open Bed of common Earth, where 
they will take Root, and may afterward be taken up and 
potted : but if the Cuttings of the ſecond Sort are per- 
mitted to remain long in the full Ground, the Plants will 
grow ſo very luxuriant, as to render them not only un- 
lightly, but alſo difficult to remove. | 
Theſe Plants muſt be houſed inWinter, otherwiſe they 
cannot be preſerved in England : if they are placed in an 
ury Glaſs-caſe, with Ficoides, Sedums, and other ſuccu- 
lent Plants, where they may be ſecured from Froſt, and 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, oy 
will thrive better than in a common Green-houſe, whi 
is often too damp for theſe Plants, eſpecially the firſt and 
fourth Sorts, which are ſoon injured by the Damps, their 
Leaves growing mouldy, and this often affects their Stems; 
but the other two Sorts will thrive in any good Green- 


houſe. Theſe muſt be expoſed abroad in the Summer, 
in a ſheltered Situation. 


NAU TIA. | 
This Name was applied to this Plant by Dr. Linnæus, 
in Honour to the Memory of Dr. Chriſtian Knaut, who 
publiſhed a Method of claſſing Plants. 
The Chara#ers are; 
It bath ſeveral floſeular Flowers incloſed in one common 


& > 
lindrical Empalement : theſe ſeveral Hoſcules have their 
Petals ranged ſo as to appear a regular Flower ; but each 
ſeparate Hloſcule is irregular, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is tubulous, but ſpread open at the Top, where it is cut 
into four Segments, the outer one being the largeſt: in the 
Bottom of each Floret, is fituated the Pointal, attended by 


very four long Stamina: the Pointal afterward changes to 4 


ſingle oblong naked Seed. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent 
known; viz. 
KnavuTia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. This Plant is very near 

akin to the Scabious, under which Genus it has been 

ranged by ſeveral Botaniſts; but the Appearance of the 

Flower at firſt _ = like a Lychnis, Dr. Boer- 

baave ſeparated it the Scabious, and gave it the Title 

of Lychni-ſcabioſa, which being a compound Name, Dr. 

Linneus has altered it to this of Knautia. | 

This is an annual Plant, the Seeds of it were broughr 


ty from the Archipelago, where it is a Native; but when it is 


allowed to ſcatter its Seeds in a Garden, it will pro 


itſelf in as great Plenty as if it were a Native of England - 


and theſe autumnal Plants, which ariſe from the ſcattered 
Seeds, will grow much ſtronger than thoſe which are 


ſown in the Spring. All the Culture this Plant requires 


is, to keep it clear from Weeds; for it will thrive on 
almoſt any Soil, or in any Situation. 1 


KNIGHTS-CROSS, or SCARLET CROSS, is the 


Scarlet Lychnis. Vide Lychnis. 
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LXBIATE FLOWERS are ſuch as have Lips; ors 
more properly, a labiated Flower is an irregular mo- 
nopetalous Flower, divided into two Lips: the upper is 
call'd the Creſt; the under, the Beard : ſometimes the 


Creſt is wanting, and then the Style and Chives 


y its 
Place; as in the Ground-pine, Scordium, B 


Ee. 


but the greateſt Part have two Lips, which, in ſome Spe- 


cies, the upper Lip is turn'd upwards, as the Ground - ĩvy, 


Sc. but moſt uſually the Lip is convex above, and 


turns the hollow Part down to the lower Lip, and fo re- 


preſents a kind of Helmet, or Monk's Hood, from whence 
theſe are call*d Galeate, Cucullate, and Galericulate Flowers, 
in which Form are moſt of the Verticillate Plants. 


LABLAB. Yide Phaſeolus. 

LABRUM VENERIS. ide Dipſacus. 
LABRUSCA. Vide Vis. 
LABURNUM. Vie Cytiſus. 


LABYRINTH [Aapvprf8©-], a winding, mazy, and 
intricate turning to-and-fro, thro? a Wilderneſs, or a Wood. 

The Deſign of a Labyrinth is, to cauſe an intricate and 
difficult Labour to find out the Centre; and the Aim is, 
to make the Walks fo intricate, that a Perſon may loſe 
himſelf in them, and meet with as great a Number of 
Stops and Diſappointments as is poſſible, they being the 
molt valuable that are moſt intricate. 

As to the Contrivance of them, it will not be poſſible 
to give Directions in Words; there are ſeveral Plans and 


Deſigns in Books of Gardening : they are rarely met with 


but in great and noble Gardens, as Hampton-Court, &c. 
There are two Ways of making them; the firſt is with 
ſingle Hedges: this Method has been practiſed in England. 
Theſe, indeed, may be beſt, where there is but a ſmall 
Spot of Ground to be allow'd for the making them; but 


where there is Ground enough, the double are moſt 
eligible. 


Double ones, or thoſe that are made with double 


Hedges of a conſiderable Thickneſs of Wood between 
5 B Hedge 
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Hedge and Hedge, are approved as much better than 


ſingle ones; as is the manner of making them in France, 
and other Places; of all which, that of Ver ſailles is allow d 
by all to be the nobleſt of its Kind in the World. 

It is an Error in Labyrinths in making them too nar- 
row; for by that means the Hedges muſt be kept cloſe 
clipt : whereas, if the Walks be made wider, according 
to the foreign Practice, they will not ſtand in need of it. 

The Walks are made with Gravel, uſually fer with 
Hornbeams : the Paliſades ought to be ten, twelve, or 


fourteen Feet high: the Hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, 
and the Walks roll'd. | 


LACRYMA JOBI [fo call', becauſe the Seed of it 
reſembles a Tear or Drop], Job's Tears. Vide Coix. 


LACTIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as abound with 


a milky Juice; as the Tiulymalus, Sonchus, Lafuca, &c. 


LACTUCA [ſo call'd from Lac, Lat. Milk; becauſe 
the Leaves, Stalks, Flower, and Branch, being broken, 


plentifully emit a Milk, or white milky Juice, quickly 


turning yellow and bitteriſh}, Lettuce 
The Characters are 


It bath a fibroſe Root, which is, for the moſt part, an- 
wual : the Leaves are ſmooth, and grow alternately upon 
the Branches: the Stalks are, for the moſt part, flender and 


tiff, and commonly terminate into a ſort of Umbel : the Cup 


of the Flower is oblong, ſlender, and ſcaly : the Seeds are 
oblong, depreſs'd, and generally terminate in a Point. 

It would be beſide my Purpoſe to mention in this Place 
the feveral Sorts of Lettuce that are to be found in Bota- 
nic Writers, many of which are Plants of no Uſe, and are 
never cultivated but in Boranic Gardens for Variety ; and 
ſome of them are found wild in many Parts of England. 


I ſhall therefore paſs over thoſe here, and only mention the 


ſeveral Sorts which are cultivated in the Kitchen-garden 


for Uſe: 1. Common or Garden-lettuce. 2. Cabbage-let- 


tuce. 3. Cilicia Lettuce. 4. Dutch Brown Lettuce. 5. A- 
leppo Lettuce. 6. Imperial-lettuce. 7. Green Capucbin 
Lettuce. 8. Verſailles or Upright White Cos Lettuce. 
9. Black Cos. 10. White Cos. 11. Red Capuchin Let- 
tuce. 12. Roman Lettuce. 13. Prince-lettuce. 14. Royal- 
lettuce. 15. Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is commonly ſown very young, 
for cutting, to mix with other ſmall Sallad-herbs, and is 
only different from the ſecond Sort, in being a Degene- 


racy therefrom ; or otherwiſe the ſecond is an Improve- 


ment by frequent Cultivation from the firſt : for if the 
Seeds are ſaved from ſuch Plants of the ſecond Sort as did 
not cabbage cloſely, the Plants produced from that Seed 
will all degenerate to the firſt Sort; which is by the Gar- 
deners called Laped-lettuce, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other, which they call Cabbage-lettuce. The Seeds of the 
firſt, which are commonly ſaved from any of the Plants, 


without having regard to their Goodneſs, are generally ſold 


at a very cheap Rate (eſpecially in dry Seaſons, when theſe 
Plants always produce the greateſt Quantity of Seeds); 
though ſometimes this Seed is fold in the Seed-ſhops, and 
by Perſons who make a Trade of ſelling Seeds, for the 
'Cabbage-lettuce ; which is often the Occaſion of Peoples 
being diſappointed in their Crop: ſo that this Sort ſhould 
never be cultivated but to be cut up very young ; for 
which Purpoſe this is the only good Sort, and may be 
ſown any time of the Year ; obſerving only in hot Wea- 
ther to ſow it on ſhady Borders; and in the Spring and 
Autumn upon warm Borders ; but in Winter it ſhould be 
ſown under Glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſubject to be deſtroy'd 

by ſevere Froſts. | 
The Cabbage-lettuce may alſo be ſown at different times 
of the Year, in order to have a Continuation of it through 
the whole Seaſon. The firſt Crop is generally ſown in Fe- 
bruary ; which ſhould be upon an open warm Spot of 
Ground; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinn'd out, to the Diſtance of ten Inches each Way; 
which may be done by hoeing them out, as is practis'd for 
Turneps, Carrots, Onions, Sc. provided you have no 
Occaſion for the ſuperfluous Plants; otherwiſe they may 
be drawn up, and tranſplanted into another Spot of good 
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Ground at the fame Diſtance ; which if done before the 
Plants are too large, they will ſucceed very well, tho 
they will not be ſo large as thoſe which were left upon 
«bona they were ſown; but they will come ſome. 
what later, which will be of Service, where People do not 
continue ſowing every Month. 

| You muſt allo obſerve in ſowing the ſucceeding Crops, 
as the Seaſon advances, to chuſe a ſhady moiſt Situation, 
but not under the Drip of Trees z otherwiſe, in the Hear 
of Summer, they will run up to Seed before they cabbage. 


In the Beginning of Auguſt you ſhould ſow the laſt C 


which is to ſtand over Winter; and ſhould be ſown hy 
upon a good light Soil, in a warm Situation; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be hoed out, fo as to 
ſtand ſingly, and cut down all the Weeds to clear them. 
In the Beginning of OZober they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into warm Borders; where, if the Winter is not very fe. 
vere, they will ſtand very well: but in order to be furs 
of a Crop, it will be adviſcable to plant a few upon a Bed 
pretty cloſe, where they may be arched over with Hoops; 


and in ſevere Froſts they ſhould be cover'd with Mats, and 


Straw, or Peas-haulm, to ſecure them from being de- 


ſtroy d; and in the Spring of the Year they may be tranſ- 


planted out into a warm rich Soil, at the Diſtance before- 
mention*d ; bur till thoſe which grew under the Wall, if 
they eſcaped the Winter, and were ſuffer'd to remain, wil 
cabbage ſooner than thoſe which are removed ; but you 
muſt obſerve not to place them too cloſe to the Wall,which 
would occaſion their growing up tall, and prevent their 
being large or hard. 

In order to ſave good Seeds of this Kind, you ſhould 
look over your Lettuces when they are in Perfection; and 
ſuch of them as are very hard, and grow low, ſhould have 
Sticks thruſt into the Ground, by the Sides of as many of 
them as you intend for Seed, to mark them from the reſt; 
and you ſhould carefully pull up all the reſt from among 
them as ſoon as they begin to run up, if any happen to 
be left, leſt, by intermixing with the good ones, the Seeds 
may degenerate. 

It may be ſome Perſons may object, that ſuppoſe ſome 
bad ones ſhould happen to be left among them (for Seeds 
to ſow for ſmall Sallads), yet the good ones being mark'd, 
the Seeds need not be mixed, and ſo no Danger can enſue 
from thence : but notwithſtanding ever ſo much Care be- 
ing taken to keep the Seeds ſeparate, yet, whether from 
the intermixing of the Farina during the time of their 
being in Flower, or what other Cauſe, I can't ſay ; but it 
hath been obſerved, that where good and bad Plants have 
ſeeded upon the ſame Spot, the Seeds of the good Plants, 
which were carefully ſaved ſeparately, have very much de- 
generated, and proved worſe than ſuch as have ſeeded by 
themſelves. The Seeds ſhould always be ſaved either from 
thoſe which ſtood through the Winter, or thoſe which were 
ſown early in the Spring ; for the late ones very ſeldom 
perfect their Seeds. : | 

The Glicia, Imperial, Royal, Black, White, and Up- 
right Cos Lettuces may be ſown at the following times: 
the firſt Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is at the latter End 
of February, or the Beginning of March, upon a wam 
light Soil, and an open Situation; i. e. not over-ſhadow'd 
with Trees; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be either hoed out, or tranſplanted into another Spot of 
Ground (as was directed for the Cabbage-lettuce), ob- 
ſerving to leave theſe Sorts fifteen or ſixteen Inches apart 
each Way; which will be full near enough for theſe Plans, 
eſpecially if the Soil be good ; and you muſt carefully keep 
them clear from Weeds, which is the only Culture they 
will require, except the Black Cos Lettuce, which ſhould 


be tied up when they are full-grown (in the manner as was 


directed for blanching of Endive), to whiten their inner 
Leaves, and render them criſp ; otherwiſe they are {c- 
dom good for much, rarely cabbaging without this AF 
ſiſtance. 


When your Lettuces are in Perfection, you ſhould look 


over them, and mark as many of the beſt of them as you 

intend for Secd (in the ſame manner as was be fore direct. 

ed for the common Cabbage lettuce); being very careful 

not to ſuffer any ordinary ones to ſeed amongſt them, as 

was before obſerved ; which would prove more — y 
| : 
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theſe Sorts than to the common, as being more incline- by Wind; to which the Cilcia, and the other large. grow 
able to degenerate with us, if they are not carefully pre- ing Lettuces, are very ſubject when they are in Flower. 


ſerved. | You mult alſo obſerve to cut ſuch Branches of the 1: 
You may alſo continue theſe Sorts through the Seaſon, ranches of the lorge- 


growing Lettuces as ripen firſt, and not wait to have the 
ſowing them in April, May, and June; obſerving (as Seed of the whole Plant ripe together, which never hap- 


by | a 
before directed) to ſow the late Crops in a moiſt pens; but, on the contrary, ſome Branches will be ripe a 
ſhady Situation, otherwiſe they will run up to Seed before Fortnight or three 3 others; and when he 
grow to any Size; but in Auguſt, toward the latter cut them, they muſt be ſpread upon a coarſe Cloth in a 

End, you may ſow of theſe Sorts, to abide the Winter 5 dry Place, that the Seeds may dry after which you ſhould 
which Plants ſhould be tranſplanted either under Glaſſes, beat them out. and dry them again, and then preſerve 
or into a Bed. which ſhould H arch' d over with Hoops, in them for Uſe, being careful to hang them up where Mice 
order to be cover d in the Winter, otherwiſe in hard Win- and other Vermin can't come at them; for if they do, 
ters they are often deſtroy d; but you muſt conſtantly let they will ſoon eat them up. | 
theſe Plants have as much open free Air as poſſible, when 
the Weather is mild ; only covering them in hard Rain, LACTUCA AGNINI Vide Valerianella. 
or froſty Weather; for if they are kept too cloſely cover'd | 
in Winter, they will be ſubject to a Mouldineſs, which LAD T's SLIPPER. 'Yide Hellcborine. 
* the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be planted out into a LAD 's SMOCK. vide Cardamine. 
nch light Soil, allowing them at leaſt eighteen Inches Di- l DE 
ſtance each Way; for if they are planted too cloſe, they ' LAGCECTA, Baſtard Cumin. 
are very ſubject to grow tall, but ſeldom cabbage well 3 The Charaters are ; 
and from this Crop, if they ſucceed well, it will be pro- It bath many Flowers collected into an Head, which have 
per to ſave your Seeds: though you ſhould alſo ſave from one common Empalement compoſed of eight indemted Leaves; 
that Crop ſown in the Spring; becauſe ſometimes it 7 4 but the fimple Empalement to each Flower bath four Leaves, 
that the firſt may fail by a wet Seaſon, when which are very narrow and pennated : the Flower conſiſts 
Plants are full in Flower, and the ſecond Crop may ſuc- of five horned Petals, which are ſhorter than the Empale- 
ced, by having a more favourable Seaſon ; and if they ment: at the Bottom of each Flower is fituated the Pointal, 
ſhould both ſucceed, there will be no Harm in that, ſince attended by five Stamina, which are long and narrow : the 
the Seeds will grow very well when two Years old; and if Pointal afterward changes to an oval Seed crowned with 
well ſaved, at three; but this will not always happen. the Empalement. 5 

The moſt valuable of all the Sorts of Lettuce in Eng- There is but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
land are the Egyptian Green Cos, and the Verſailles, or T.acoxcia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard, or Wild Cumin. 
White Cos, the Cilicia, and Black Cos; tho' ſome People We haye no other Engliſh Name for this Plant, nor is 
are very fond of the Royal and Imperial Lettuces ; but this a very proper one; but as it has been titled by ſome 
they ſeldom ſell ſo well in the London Markets as the other, of the ancient Botaniſts Cuminum fylveſtre, i. e. Wild Cu- 
nor are ſo generally eſteem d. Indeed of late Years, ſince min; and by Dr. Tournefort it is made a diſtin& Genus, 
the White Cos has been commonly cultivated, it has ob- by the Title of Cuminoides; it may be ſtiled Wild Cumin. 
tained the Preference of all the other Sorts, until the Egy- This is an annual Plant, which grows about a Foot high; 
ptian Green Cos was introduced; which is ſo much ſweeter the Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Honewort : the Flowers, 
and tenderer than the White Cos, that it is by all good which are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, are collected in 
udges eſteemed the beſt Sort of Lettuce known. This ſpherical Heads at the Extremity of the Shoots : but there 
Sort will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters full as being little Beauty in the Plant, it is rarely cultivated but in 
well as the White Cos 3 but at the Seaſon of its Cabbaging, Botanic Gardens. It grows plentifully about Aix in Pro- 

if there happens to be much wet, this Sort, being very gence, as alſo in moſt of the Iſlands of the Archipelago. 
tender, is very ſubject to rot. It is annual, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Lettuces are The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, 
very hardy, and may be ſown at the ſame Seaſons as was „ r 
directed for the common Cabbage - lettuce; and are very ter, the Plants will come up, and require no other Care 
proper to plant under a Wall or Hedge to ſtand the Win- but to clear them from Weeds. When the Seeds are ſown 
ter; where many times theſe will abide, when moſt of the in the Spring, they commonly remain in the Ground a 
other Sorts are deſtroy d; and therefore they will prove Year before they grow, and ſometimes I have known 
very acceptable, at a time when few other Sorts are to be them lie two or three Years in the Ground; fo that if the 
had ; they will alſo endure more Heat and Drought than Plants do not come up the firſt Year, the Ground ſhould 
moſt other Sorts of Lettuce, which renders them very not be diſturbed. ; PE: | 
proper for late ſowing ; for it often happens, in very hot po: 
Weather, that the other Sorts of Lettuce will run up to LAGOPUS. Vide Trifolium. 
Seed in a few Days after they are cabbaged; whereas theſe 5 5 : 
will abide near three Weeks in good Order, eſpecially if LAMINATED ſignifies Plated. Thoſe Things are 
Care be taken to cut the forwardeſt firſt, leaving thoſe that ſaid to be Laminated, whoſe Contexture diſcovers tuch a 
are not ſo hard cabbaged to be laſt. In ſaving of theſe Diſpoſition as that of Plates lying over one another. 
Seeds, the ſame Care ſhould be taken to preſerve only ſuch | Tat 
as are very large, and well-cabbaged, otherwiſe the Seeds LAMIUM [takes its Name of the Fiſh Lemia, be- 
will degenerate, and be good for little. cauſe ir reſembles the frightful Countenance of this Fiſh, _ 
The Red Capuchin, Roman, and Prince-lettuces are when it catches at any thing. Some call it Galecpſis, of 
pay Varieties, and Cabbage very early; for which Tann, a Cat; becauſe the Flower of it reſembles the Coun- 


eaſon a few of them may be preſerved ; as may alſo ſome tenance of a Cat when it offers to bite], Archangel or 
of the Aleppo, for the Beauty of its ſpotted Leaves; tho*% Dead-nettle. | 


very few People care for cither of theſe Sorts at Table, The Characters are; | 


when the other more valuable ones are to be obtain'd ; [i bath à labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
but in a Scarcity, theſe may ſupply the Place pretty well; aper Lip is bollow like @ Spoon; but the under one is di- 
and theſe Sorts are very proper for Soups. The Seeds of vided into two Segments, in the form of an Heart, and both 
theſe muſt alſo be ſaved 2 ſuch as cabbage beſt, other- end in Chaps, which are brimmed and edged : out of the 
wiſe they will degenerate, and be good for little. Flower cup, which is fiſtulous, and cut into five Segments, 
In ſaving Seeds of all theſe Sorts of Lettuce, you ſhould riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part of the 
obſerve, when the Plants have run up, to fix a Stake down Flower; and attended, as it were, by four Embryoes, which 
by the Sides of each, to which the Stem ſhould be faſten'd, afterward become ſo many triangular Seeds, ſhut up in an 
to prevent their being broken, or blown out of the Ground Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup. 
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The 


| are annual Plants, which 


L A 


The Species are; 


Galeopfis Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Purple ſtinking Archangel 
vr Dead - nettle. i ; 
2. Lamm purpureum fetidum, folio ſubrotundo, mi- 
ung. H. L. Leſſer purple ſtinking Dead-nettle. 
3. Lamivm folio oblongo, fore rubro. Park. Theat. 
Archangel with an oblong Leaf, and a red Flower. | 
4. Lamium album, non fetens, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 
White Archangel or Dead-nettle. 


5. LamiumM parictorie facie Moriſſ. H. R. Ble/. 


Dead-nettle with the Face of Pellitory. 
6. Lauiun folio caulem ambiente, minus. C. B. P. 
Leſſer Dead-nettle, with the Leaves encompaſſing the 
7. Lauiun rubrum minus, foliis profunde incifis. Raii 
Syn. Leſſer red Dead · nettle, whoſe Leaves are deeply 
cut. 


8. Lavrum album fetidum, folio ſubrotundo, minus. 
C. B. P. Loeſſer ſtinking Dead-nettle, with white Flow- 
ers, and a roundiſh . 


9. Lau foliis caulem ambientibus, majus. C. B. P. 


Greater Dead-nettle, with the Leaves encompaſſing the 
Stalk. | 


10. Lamivu Orientale, nunc moſchatum, nunc feti- 


dum, magno flore. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dead-nettle, ſome- 
times ſweet-ſcented, and ſometimes ſtinking, with a large 


Flower. . | | 
11. Lamivm Orientale, foliis eleganter laciniatis. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dead-nettle, with elegantly jagged 


Leaves. | 
ſuperiori crenato. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Dead-nettle, 


with a white Flower, whoſe Upper-lip is notched. 


13. LamiuM Orientale incanum, flore purpuraſcente, 
cum labio ſuperiori crenato. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Dead-nettle, with a purpliſh Flower, whoſe Upper-lip is 


14. Lamivm Orientale album latifolium altiſſmum. 
Tourn. Cor. Talleſt Eaſtern Dead-nettle, with a broad 


Leaf, and a white Flower. | 


The firſt, ſecond, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
wild on dry Banks in ſe- 
veral Parts of England; ſo are ſeldom preſerved but in 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. All theſe Sorts 
flower in March and April, and their Seeds are ripe ſoon 
after ; which if permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 


-up in great Plenty, and become troubleſome Weeds. The 
firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine; but the Markets are ſup- 
plied with it from the Fields. 

The fourth Sort is alſo very common under Hedges, in 


divers Parts of England: this is alſo uſed in Medicine. 
The Roots of this Sort ſpread very far under- ground; 
and where it once fixes, it is very difficult to eradicate, 
eſpecially under Hedges or Trees ; where the Roots of 


this Plant will intermix with thoſe of the Plants, fo that 


they cannot be eaſily taken out, without diſturbing the 
Roots of the Plants. The third Sort is a Variety of the 
fourth, from which it differs in the Colour of the Flowers, 
Which in this are of a bright red Colour. Theſe two are 
abiding Plants, which propagate themſelves very faſt by 


their creeping Roots. 


The fifth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts are annual Plants, 
which do not grow wild in England, but are equally hardy 
with thoſe before- mentioned. Theſe flower early in the 
Spring, and if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up in the Autumn in great Plenty. The 
fifth Sort has no great Beauty, ſo is only preſerved for Va- 
riety ; being very like our common Dead-nettle, except 
in the Difference of the Leaf. But the tenth Sort deſerves 
a Place in ſome abject Part of the Garden, for the Beauty 
of its Leaves in Winter ; which are variegated ſomewhat 
like tee common Cyclamen, and make an Appearance very 
like that Plant in Winter. Theſe Leaves, in dry Wea- 
ther, have a muſky Scent on their being gently rubbed ; 
bur if 9 are bruiſed, they become ſtinking and diſ- 

eeable. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts are abide- 
ing Plants, which will trail on the Ground, and ſend forth 


_— 


3 Roots from the Joints of their Stalks, whereby they pro- 
I. Lamivum purpureum fetidum, folio ſubrotundo, froe 


pagate themſelves very faſt : ſo where-ever they are per. 
mitted to have roms is » Gerden, thay haut an 


_ I be kept 
within Compals ; otherwiſe they will ſpread, and become 


troubleſome. 


LAMPSANA [fo call'd of AzTa{w, to evacuate , 
becauſe this Plant, being eaten, purges the Belly. It is 
alſo called Herba Papillaris, becauſe it is very good for 
Chaps in Womens Nipples], Nipplewort. | 

The Characters are 

It hath a ſemifloſculous Flower, conſiſting of many balf 
Florets, upon which the Embryoes fit, and are included with 
them im a multifid Cup, conſiſting of one Leaf, which after. 


ward becomes a ftreaked Veſſel including many narrow-pointed 
Seeds. ak 


The Species are; 


* 


1. LAurs AMA. Dod. Pempt. Common Ni | 
2. LaursanA folio ampliſimo criſpo. Petiver. Nip- 
plewort with a large curled Leaf. 

3. Lamysana Orientalis elatior, foliis nigris maculis 
aſperſis. D. Sherard. Taller Eaſtern Nipplewort, with 
Leaves ſpotted with black Marks. | 

The firſt Sort is a very common Weed on dry 


and on the Way-ſides, in moſt Parts of England: the other 
two Sorts were brought from abroad into Botanic Gardens, 


where they are preſerved for Variety ; but they are not al- 
lowed a Place in any other Gardens. 


Theſe are all annual Plants, which flower in April, and 
their Seeds ripen in June; which, if permitted to ſcatter, 


| will ſtock the Ground with Plants: ſo that where they are 
12. Lamiun Orientale incanum, flore albo, cum labio 


admitted, there ſhould be but few of the Plants ſuffered 
to ſeed, and thoſe ſhould be in ſome rude abject Part of 
the Garden; left, by their ſcattering Seeds, they ſhould 
7 Condor ep: deſerve 
a e. | | 

But where the common Sort hath been ſuffered to ſhed 
its Seeds, and thereby become a troubleſome Weed, it may 
be deſtroyed by keeping it hoed down before it comes to 
flower, ſo that no Plants be permitted to ſcatter Seeds; 
for as it is an annual Plant, ſo where-ever Care is taken to 

nt its ſeeding, it will in two or three Years be abſc- 

1 WE | | 

The firſt Sort was formerly uſed in Medicine in Ex- 
land, and is ſtill continued in Uſe in other Countries; but 
it is not mentioned by the College of Phyſicians in their 
Diſpenſatory. 


LAND. Its Improvement. 
1. By Incleſing. | | Rs 
Incloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame into ſeveral 
Fields, for Paſture or Tillage, is one of the moſt princ- 
Ways of Improvement ; firſt, by aſcertaining to every 
an his juſt Property, and thereby preventing an Infinity 
of Treſpaſſes and Injuries, that Lands in common are ſub- 
ject unto, beſide the Diſadvantage of being obliged to 
keep the ſame Seaſons with the other People who have 


Land in the ſame Field; fo that the ſowing, fallowing, and 


tiling the Ground, muſt be equally performed by all the 
Land-holders ; and when there happens a ſlothful, neg]: 
gent Perſon, who has Land intermixed with others, it 
one of the greateſt Nuiſances imaginable. Secondly, it 
being of itſelf a very great Improvement: for where Land 
is properly incloſed, and the Hedge-rows planted wit 
Timber-trees, &c. it preſerves the Land warm, and de- 
fends and ſhelters it from the violent cold nipping Winds, 


| which in ſevere Winters deſtroy much of the Corn, Pule, 


or whatever grows on the open Field, or champain Grounds. 
And where it is laid down for Paſture, it yields much 
more Graſs than the open Fields, and the Graſs will begin 
to grow much ſooner in the Spring. The Hedges and 
Trees alſo afford Shelter for the Cattle from the 
Winds in Winter; as alſo Shade for them in the great 
Heats of Summer. And theſe Hedges afford the diligent 
Husbandman Plenty of Fuel, as alſo Plough-boot, Cat- 
boot, &c. And where they are carefully planted and pre- 
ſerved, furniſh him with Timber, and Maſt for his Swine: 
or where the Hedge-rows are planted with Fruit- trecs. 
there will be Supply of Fruit for Cyder, Perry, - 
W 


.moſt Parts of, England are of ng fall Adyan- eſpecially if they are planted with Holly, 2s ſome of thoſe 
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. 
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uſbandman in Suſſex are. Fd | 
"Py this Method of aclofin i ore In Marſhes, and open Paſtures, where there are no 
oloymeot for the Pac F . the Ditches are generally made fix Feet wide at 
= — ber pecially. thoſe which are on the Side of High- 
there are great Downs, Commans, Heaths, and Waſtes, 
the Generality of -their-Inbabitants,. It is very obſervable 
of late g of the 
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Walls, where, a Cow. deeper : 
r two, and forme Swine : oad, it mult be three Feet deep; and if fix 
more induſtrious than. the reſt, Feet broad, three Feet, and an half deep, and fo in pro- 
ourhood portion. Re | © abbr RE 
Wel Tor The. Method. of incloſing 
and” in At | Banks of 
of the, Inhabirancs. of thoſe Countries, who come to Lan- they muſt. 
din for Work, in iſon to the Numbers otherwiſe. 


merly came; fo that maſt of the Labourers, who come 


0 Londen for Employment, are either eld, or Inhabit- riſhment, 
of ſome diſtant Counties, where this Improvement with the. London: 
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nh known, that there is no Occaſion for me to enumerate 
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2 | Fence. 
Advantage 55 is ve act Sans. of | 
2 : 

Hedge are larger. There- 

fore, for Has ſhould be 

choſen: are required, 

for the Haws 

| ſhould | * 2 — 

planted in hi | diſtic.- 

— Indeed, where a Perſon is cu- 

| there is plenty of Water, they nous in raiſing ick, it is worth while to ga- 
only a Ditch, by the Sides of which they plant ther the Haws ſow them apart; and each 
Sallows or Poplars, which being quick of Growth, in a Sort Hedge, which will 


few Years afford Shade to the and when they are render the Hedges more equal in their Growth. If theſe 
Pped, produce a conſiderable Profit to their Owners. In 
ſome Counties the Diviſion of their Lands is by dry Walls | 
made of flat Stones, laid larly ene upon another, 1 
and laying the top Courſe 0 Stones in Clay, to keep 


ones. But in ſome Party of Suſſex and Hamgſbire they The next to the whiteT horn is the black Thorn, which 
often lay the Foundation of Pa Ee fl jad tho' not ſo generally eſteemed as the white, yet it will 
which is of a conſiderable Breadth at Bottom; upon which make an excellent Fence, where proper Care is taken in 


my raiſe the Bank of Earth, and plant the Hedge on the the Planting and Aſter management of it and the Hop. 


5 C 


them together, the Weight of which ſecures the under Plants appear, few People care to praktiſe this Method.” 


Op, which in a few Years makes a ſtrong durable Fence, pings of this Hedge make much the beſt Buſhes, and * 
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| of longer Duration for Dead-hedges, chan any other 
Sort; and are very proper to mend Gaps in Fences; for 
. their Branches being beſet with ſharp Thorns, the Cattle 
are not ſo apt to crop them as the whire Thorn, and fome 
other Sorts. Theſe Hedges are alſo better, if the Stones 
are ſown on the Spot where they are to remain, than where 


the Plants are taken from a Nurſery. 


The Crab will alſo make a ſtrong durable Fence; this 


may be raiſed by ſowing the Kernels in the Place where 
the Hedge is deſigned; but then there ſhould be great 
Care taken of the Plants while they are young, to keep 
them clear from Weeds, as alſo to guard them from Cat- 
tle. When theſe Stocks have obtained Strength, ſome 
of them may be grafted with Apples for Cyder, where 
the Fence is not expoſed to à public Road: but theſe 
Grafts ſhould not be nearer than thirty-five or forty Feet, 
Teſt they ſpoil the Hedge, by their Heads overgrowing 
and dripping on it. I EE a | 
The Holly is alſo an excellent Plant for ever green 
Hedges, and would claim the Preference to either of the 
former, were it not for the Slowneſs of its Growth while 
young, and the Difficulty of tranſplanting of the Plants 
when grown to a moderate Size. This will grow beſt in 
cold ſtony Lands, where, if once it takes well, the Hedge 
may be render d fo cloſe and thick, as to keep out all Sorts 
of Animals, and will grow to a great Height, and is of 
long Duration. Theſe Hedges may be raifed by ſowing 
the Berries in the Place where they are defign*d to remain: 
but as they continue in the Ground an intire Lear before 
the Plants appear, few Perſons care to wait ſo long; there- 
fore the uſual Method is, to plant the Hedges with Plants 
of three or four Years Growth. But where this is prattiſed, 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted till toward the End of 
March; and the Surface of the Ground ſhould be covered 
with Mulch, near their Roots, after they are planted, to 
keep the Earth moiſt ; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
the Plants ſhould be watered at leaſt once a Week, until 
they have taken Root, otherwiſe they wilt be in Danger 
of miſcarrying. ie Croat. 
The Alder will alſo make a good eg. when planted 
on a moiſt Soil, or on the Side of Rivers, or large 
Ditches; and will preſerve the Bank from being. walh 
away, where there are running Streams; for they ſpread 
pretty much at Bottom, and ſend forth Suckers from their 
Roots in great Plenty: bur theſe Hedges ſhould be fhear'd 
at leaſt once a Year, in order to make them thick. Theſe 
Alder-hedges are very ornamental, when they are well 
kept, in large Gardens; and as they will thrive beſt on 
wet ſwampy Lands, where many other Plants will not 
Jive, they ſhould be ſelected for ſuch Situations; - _ 
Of late Years the Furz has been much propagated for 
Hedges in ſeveral Parts of England; and indeed will 
make a good Fence on poor ſandy or gravelly Soils, where 
few other Plants will grow. The beſt Method of raifing 
theſe Hedges is, to ſow the Seed about the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of April, in the Place where 
the Hedge is defigned ; for the Plants will not bear to be 
cranſplanted, unleſs it be done while they are young, and 
then there is great Hazard of their Taking. The Ground 
where the Seeds are to be ſown ſhould be well cleanſed of 
Weeds, and the Surface made light; then there ſhould be 
'two or three Drills made (according, to the Width which 
the Hedge is intended) about half an Inch deep, into 
which the Seeds fhould be ſcattered pretty thick; and then 
the Drills ſhould Þe filled up with the Head of a Rake, 
to cover the Seeds. This Work ſhould be performed in 
dry Weather; for if much Wet falls ſoon after the Seeds 
are ſowr, it is apt to burſt them. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, that the 
Plants may ſpread, and grow thick at Bottom: and if theſe 
Hedges are ſccured from Cattle browſing on them, and 
are cut every Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, they 
will make an exceeding cloſe Fence : bur where they are 
deſigned to be cut for Fuel, then the beſt way is, to let 
them ſpread in Width; and when they are two Years 
old, to cut them down in the Spring, juſt before they be- 
gin to ſhoor, within two or three Inches of the Ground, 
which will cauſe them to ſend forth a Number of Shoots 


from each Root, and thereby increaſe the Width of the 
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egen. may be cut down every | 
uel ; wherefore if there is a treble Row of Furz 


Sore 

only 

' Elder is ſometimes e for Hed; . St. 
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ricles of Fences and Hedges, where there are 2 
noc 


here repeat. yp 
The Draining of Land is alſo another great Improve- 
ment to - ** tho* Meadows and Paſtures, 28 
capable of being overflowed, produce a greater Quz 
tity of Herbage that &y Land; et where the Wet les 
too long upon the Ground, the Graſs will be ſour, and 
extremely coarſe; and where there is not Care taken in 


time to drain this Land, it will produce little Graſs, and 


ſoon be over-run with Ruſhes and Flags, ſo as to be cf 


ſmall Value, The Land which is moſt liable to this, 5 
cold ſtif Clays, where the Water cannot penetrate, but 
is contained as in a Diſh z ſo that the Wet which it ſe· 
ceives in Winter, continues till the Heat of the Sun &- 
hales the greateſt Part of it. 3 

The beſt Method for draining of theſe Lands is, to 
cut ſeveral Drains acroſs the Land, in thoſe Places where 
the Water is ſubject to lodge; and from theſe croſs Drans 
to make a convenient Number of other Drains, to car 
off the Water to either Ponds or Rivers in the lower 
Parts of the Land. Theſe Drains need not be made ver 


large, unleſs the Ground be very low, and ſo ſituated 5 


not to be near any River to which the Water may be con- 
veyed : in which caſe there ſhould be large Ditches dug at 
proper Diſtances, to contain the Water; and the Earth 
which comes out of the Ditches ſhould be equally ſpread o 
the Land, to raiſe the Surface. But where the Water can 
be conveniently carried off, the beſt Method is, to make 
under-ground Drains, at proper Diſtances, which may 
empty themſclves into large Ditches, which are deſigned 
to carry off the Water. Theſe ſort of Drains are the 

convenient; and as they are hid from the Sight, do nor 


EA 


ccomimode he Land not is there any Ground loſt where 
theſe are made. 1 5 * . | I = . > * : | 
Trenches, and fill che Bottbins w 

er 


1 Stones, Bricks, Ruſhes, 

or Buſhts, which are covered over with the Earth, which 
was dug ont of the Trenchey:" but this is not the beſt Me- 
thod, becauſe. the Water Has not a free Paſſage thro the 
Drains z ſo that wheneyer Theſe ig a Flood, theſe Drains 


are often ſtopp'd by the Soil which the Water frequently caſily 


brings down, with it. ' The' beft Method 1 have yet ob- 
ſerved to make theſe Drains, is, to dig Trenches to =— 
r Depth for carrying off the Water, which ſhould be 
hie Feet wide at their Tops, and floped down to about 

2 Foot wide at their Bottor; then having prepared a 


Qn 0 good Bruſh-wobd, the larger Sticks ſhould 


| Length, which, ſhould be id acroſs the lower Part of the 
Drain, at about fourteen Inches Diſtance from the Bot- 
tom, driying, then down ät both Ends, ſo as that they 
may have firm Hold of the Ground on'each Side; fo as 
to leave about a Foot of the lower Part of the Drain open, 
thro” which the Water is to paß f then cover theſe Sticks 
with the ſmaller Bruſh-wood,:Purz, Broom; or any other 
Kind of Bruſh, laying it lengthwiſe Z wes eloſe; on the 
Top of theſe may be laid Ruſhes, Flags, Fr. and then 
the Earth laid on to cover the Whole. Theſe Sorts of 
Drains will continue good for a"greaf Number of Years, 
and ae, newer th 9 . the other 
Drains ; for the Water will find an cafy Paſſage through 
Dons 1 cal Whire there /Aieely'of dille-wood, tn 
ze made at an eafy Expence : but in Places where Wood 


is ſcarce, it would be cl eto make them: however, 
in thisCaſe, it would be a great Advantage to theſe Lands, 
| to plant a ſufficieti of Cuttings of Willow, or the 


black Poplar, on ſome of the moiſt Places, which would 
furniſh Bruſh-wood for theſe Purpoſes in four or five 
Years; and as the Expence of planting theſe Cuttings is 
trifling, there cannot be 4 greater Advantage to an Eſtate 
which wants Draining, thatr to practiſe this Method; which 
vo ok, crion's Power, funce there is little Expence 
: ling 3 1 4 1 , | + . guar} 440 

In Countries where there is plenty of Stone, that is the 
beſt Material for making theſe under-ground Drains ; for 
728 theſe ate properly made, they will never want re- 
pating---* n 29 97442 28 00G 577307 70M aw! 2:2 

Tube beſt time of the Year for making theſe Drains: is 
about Michaelmas, before the heavy Rains of Autumn 
fall; becauſe ar this Seaſon the Land is uſually dry; ſo 
that the Drains.may be dug to a proper Depth: for when 
the Ground is wet, it will be very difficult to dig to any 
Depth; becauſe the Water will drain in, where · ever there 
18 an Op ig in the Ground. 2 SHITE | 

When theſe, Drains are made, and the Water carried 
off the Land, it will be proper to pare off the Ruſhes, 
Flags, Sc. which may be laid in Heaps in proper Places 
to rot, and will afford a good Manure for the Land. The 
Ground muſt alfo be plowed, to deſtroy 
noxious Weeds; and if it be laid fallow for one Seaſon, 


and plowed two or three times; it will greatly mend the 
Land. The Ruſhes and Flags, which were pared off the 


Ground, when rotten, ſhould be over the Surface, 
and the Graſs- ſeed ſown thereon, which will greatly for- 
ward the Graſs, ſo that it may ſoon be brought to a good 
Turf; which Land, thus mended, has been lett for four 
times the Rent it was ſet at before. 


There are ſome Perſons, who, after they have pared 


off the Flags, Ruſhes, c. from their Land, lay them 
in ſmall Heaps, and burn them in dry Weather, then ſpread 

. the Aſhes on the Land to improve it; which is a good 
Method, where a Perſon is in Haſte to have Graſs again : 
bur where the Ground can be fallow'd one Year, it will 
looſen the Soil, and more effectually deſtroy the Roots of 
—_— Weeds; and the Ruſhes, c. when rotted, 
| a much larger Quantity- of Manure for the 
Land, than when it is Bas beſides, this can only be 
practiſed in the Summer-ſcaſon, when the Weather is very 
dry; for if there ſhould fall much Rain, the Fires will 
8? out, and it will be impracticable to burn it. But where 


venient to be watered at a ſmall | 
repeated every Week in dry hot Weather, which will prove 


ſtroy- the Roots of - 


mne Method of Burning is practiſed, the Heaps ſhould | 


La 
not be too great, and it ſhould burn very lowly ; which 
will render the Aſhes-a much better Manure, than where 
the Fire is too violent, or the Heaps too large ; for, in this 
Caſe, the Inner-part will be over-burnt, before the Fire 
reaches the Outſide of the Heap. 49D. 

As the draining of cold — is a great Improve 
ment to them, ſo the Floating or Watering of dry looſe 
Lands is not a leſs Advantage to them. This may be 
effected where there are Rivers, or Reſervoirs of 
Water, which are ſituated abbve the Level of the Ground 


deſigned to be floated, by under-ground Drains (made 


after the manner of thoſe before directed for draining of 
Land), thro which the Water may be conveyed at proper 
Seaſons, and let out on the Ground: in order to this, there 
muſt be good Sluices made at the Heads of the Drains, 
ſo that the Water may never get out, but at ſuch times as 
is required; for if this be not taken care of, the Water, 
inſtead of improving the Land, will greatly damage it. 
But where the Land lies ſo high, as that there is no 
Water in the Neighbourhood lying 
will de more expenſive; becauſe, in ſuch Caſe, the Water 
muſt be raiſed by Machines, from Reſervoirs or Streams 
which lie below it. The moſt common Engine uſed for 
this Purpoſe is the Perfian Wheel (which, being well de- 
ſcribed and figured in Woolridge's Art of Huſbandry, is 
needleſs for me here to repeat). Yet notwithſtanding the 
Expence of raiſing, the Water, it has been found greatly 
advantageous in many Parts of England, to drown the 
Lands; for the Profit has many times more than doubled 
The Time for drowning of Land is uſually from No- 
vember to the End of April: but tho? this is the general 
Practice, yet I cannot approve of this, for many Reaſons: 
the fitſt is, that by the Wet lying continually on the Ground 


in Winter, the Roots of the finer Sort of Graſs are rotted - 


and deſtroyed; and by letting on of the Water, at the Sea- 
ſon when the Seeds of Docks, and other bad Weeds, which 
commonly grow by River- ſides, are falling, theſe Seeds are 
carzjed upon the; Land, where they remain and grow, and 
fill the Ground with bad Weeds; which is commonly the 
Caſe with moſt of the Water-meadows in England, the 
Graſs in general being deſtroyed ;. ſo that Ruſhes, Docks, 
and other Trumpery, make up the Burden of theſe Lands: 
but if theſe Meadows were judicioully managed, and ne- 
ver floated till March or April, the Quantity of ſweet good 
Graſs would be thereby greatly increaſed, and the beau- 
tiſul Verdure of the Meadows preſerved : but there is lit- 
tle Hope of convincing thoſe Perſons by any Arguments, 
who-are ſo much wedded to their own Prejudices, as to 
ſhut their Eyes and Ears againſt Experiments or Reaſon. 
Where the Land is very hot and dry, and it lieth con- 
, it ſhould be 


a great Advantage to the Land. But whenever this is 
for they will poach, and ſpoil the Turf. 


either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great Improve- 
ment: ſo that ſuch Lands will, in two or three Years after 
Burning, yield more, excluſive of the Charges, than the 
Inheritance was worth before. Bur this is not to be prac- 

tiſed on rich fertile Land; for as the Firedeſtroys the acid 

Juice, which occaſions Sterility in the poor Land, fo it 
will in like manner conſume the good Juices of the richer 
Land, and thereby impoveriſh it; fo that it hath been 
with great Reaſon diſuſed in deep rich Countries. 

The uſual Method of burning Land is, to pare off the 
Turf with a Breaſt-plough, turning it over as it is cut, that 
it may dry the better. And if it prove hot dry Weather, 

when this Work is done, then it needs no more Turning: 
but if Rais ſhould fall, it muſt be turned, and the Turſs 
ſet. a little hollow, that they may dry the better; and 
when they are thorough-dry, they may be laid on ſmall 
Heaps, about half a Cart- Ioad on an Heap, or leſs ; for 
the ſmaller the Heaps are, provided there is Quantity 
enough to make a good Fire, ſo as to conſume theWhole 
to Aikes, it is the better: if the Turf be full of fibrous 
Roots, or hath much Moſs or Fern on it, it will burn 


7 | wichout 


above its Level, it 


ould no Cattle be admitted while it is wet; 


- Another great Improvement of Land, is by Burning | 
of it; which, for ſour, heathy, and ruſpy Land, be it 


1 


without any additional Fuel; but if it hath nat, the Heaps 


ſhould be raifed on ſmall Bundles of Heath, Fern, Gorze, 
Sc. which will ſet the Whole on Fire: yet there ſhould 
be no more of theſe things applied, than what is neceſſary 


to kindle the Fire; becauſe the ſlower the Turf conſumes, . 


the better will be the Aſhes. When the Turf is wholly 


conſumed, the Aſhes ſhould be equally ſcattered over the 


Ground in a calm Day, left the Wind ſhould drive it in 


Heaps. T—_ be gently plowed, and 
the Seeds ſown thereon ; if the Ground is plowed 
too d 
of the Graſs or Corn to reach dr 
time: nor ſhould the Aſhes lie too near the Surface, 
cauſe then the Roots will reach them too ſoon, and 
Strength of the Aſhes will be ſpent to-nouriſh only 
Blade; ſo that the Corn will grow tos rank in Winter; 
and when the Roots in the Spring ſtrike down lower, they 
vill meet with a poorer Soil; nor will the Stalks and 
have ſo much Advantage from the Improvement, 
uſeleſs Blade. But where Care is talen in thi 
it is wonderful Har Succeſs it hath: for by this Method 
the pooreſt Plains, and ſour heathy Lands, have been 
dered as fertile, as almoſt any good cultivated Ground 
whatever. | | ee BE | 
It is alfo a great Impro where Land is 
wn with Briom, Furz, Oe. iu ſtab them up by 
ry, lay them on Heaps, 


the Aſhes over the Ground. By this 
ethod vaſt Trats'of Land, which at preſent produce 
| little or nothing to their Owners, might be made good at 

a ſmall Expence; fo as to become good Eſtates to the 
Proprietors. ADE 

There are ſeveral other Methods of improving Land, 
beſide thoſe here mention'd, as by 
adapting 
with which they agree: but as moſt of theſe Things 


gs are 
treated of under the ſeveral Articles where theſe Plants are 


mentioned, I ſhall forbear to 1 * | 
but ſhall beg Leave to offer a few general Hints on the 
1 Situation of the Lands in England, which may pro» 


ably excite ſome abler Hand to undertake a fuller and i 


more complete Diſquiſition of this'Subje&t. 0 5 a: 
For ſome Years paſt the Quantity of Corn raifed in 
has greatly exceeded the Conſumption : fo that 


here muſt have reduced the Price ſo 


as to have almoſt ruined the Farming · intereſt: nor is it 


ſible to contrive any Scheme, in a Country circum- 
c'd as this, whereby the Public may not, at times, 
ſuffer from the extravagant Price, which in a Scarcity 
this Commodity may be raiſed to; or, on the other hand, 
the Farmers are not almoſt undone, by the low Price which 
it is often reduced to, in times of Plenty: and ſurely 
there can be no one thing more worthy of the ſerious At- 
tention of every Perſon, who has the leaſt Regard 
public Welfare, than this, of always making ſuch Provi- 


ſion of Corn againft accidental Scarcities, as that the In- 


habitants may never be diſtreſſed for want of the Staff of 
Life; or the Price be fo high, as that the common People 
cannot purchaſe it. If I am not greatly miſtaken, there 


has been, within the Space of three or four Years, ſuch a i 


Diſproportion in the Price of Corn, as can hardly be con- 
ccived, and this within the Memory of Numbers of Per- 
ſons; the time I mean is between 1705. and 1709. in the 
Compaſs of which time the Peck Loaf of fine Bread was 
riſen from Fourteen-pence to four Shillings and Two-pence : 
the low Price of this Commodity was as detrimental to 
the Farmers, as the extravagant Price was afterward to the 
Public; neither of which would have ſo ſeverely felt the 
Effects, had there been public Granaries where the Corn 
might have been depoſited z and this purchaſed from the 
Farmer, at a Price by which he might live, at the public 
Expence; and fold out again at an eaſy Rate in times of 
Scarcity: but I fear this is not an Age for encouraging any 


the Aſhes will be buried too low for the Roots 
them, for a conſiderable 
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own: but where-ever this has been done, the Eſtates have 
ſoon fallen in their Rents, much lower than the Addition 
made by incloſing the Commons, which mult always be 
the Caſe; for if there is not common Paſture, where the 
Farmers can turn out their Cattle in Summer, it can © 
be ſuppoſed, that they can keep up a Stock of live Cattle 


-upon their incloſed Paſture: fo that, altho* the — 


and incloſing of the Lands in the common Fields, 


be a very great Benefit; yet the deſtroying of Paſture- 


L A 


'mmons would be a national Diſadvantage and Los. 
* are many other Particulars, which might be here 
Ns er 

in general; ew may 
| — 6 Perſons of abler Heads to the Conſideration of 
this Affair; ſo I ſball not enlarge upon them here. 


LANIGEROUS TREES are ſuch as bear a woolly or 
gowny Subſtance, as is commonly contain'd in the Kat- 
kins of the Willows, &c. 


LANTANA, American Viburnum, or Camara. 

923 255 four $ | 
The Empalement of the Flower is cut into four Segments: 
the Flower is manopetalous, of an irregular Shape, having 
a cylindrical Tube, which extends beyond the Empalement, 
and is ſpread open at the Brim, where it is divided into froe 
Parts : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, 
4 crooked Stigma, attended by four Stamina, two 
being longer than the other : the Pointal afterward changes 
. into two Cells, and inclaſing a 


| oY Coma of Plants was titled by Father Plumier, 
Camara, which is the-Americen Name of the Plant; there- 
fore Dr. Linneus has altered it to this of Lantaua, which 
is an old Name applied to the Viburnum, or common 

1. Laura A faliis oppofetis petiolatis, flaribus capitatis. 
Lis. Hort. Cliff. Americas Viburnum, with Leaves grow- 
ing and the Flowers collected in an Head. 

2. LanTana falits oppoſitis petiolatis, caule aculcato. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Americas Viburnum, with oppoſite 
3. LanTana faliis oppofitis cordatis petiolatis birſutis, 
floribus capitatis. American Viburnum, with heart- 
ſhaped Leaves growing by Pairs, and the Flowers collected 
in an OT. | 
JO nay ring 
American Vi | - Leaves growing 
cloſe to the Stalks, and a ſmooth Stalk. 


5. LanTana foliis oppoſitis petialatis, caule birſuta, 


fl f, :catis. f . Viburn with I . 
ng pee an hairy Sulk, — — 


6. LanTana foliis altermis ſeffilibus, floribus ſolitariis. 
Lia. Hort. Cliff. Viburnum with Leaves growing alter- 
nately without Footſtalks, and Flowers growing ſingly, 
commonly called Ilex-leav d Jaſmine. 
Thbe five Sorts firſt· mentioned are Natives of the warmeſt 
Parts of America, where there are ſeveral other Species, 
which differ in their Growth, Shape of their Leaves and 
Flowers ; and there are ſeveral Varicties of theſe differing 
in the Colour of their Flowers. We have two Varieties 
of the firſt and ſecond Sorts here enumerated, one with 
a orange - coloured Flower, and the other a yellow Flower, 
which varies to a as it decays. The third Sort 
produces white Flowers, which are but ſmall ; ſo they 

The fourth Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing 
more than three Feet high : the Stalks of this Sart are 
ſmooth, and the Leaves grow very cloſe to the Branches: 
the Flowers are of a bright purple Colour. | 
The fifth Sort is alſo of low Growth: the Branches 
are not ſo woody, as are thoſe of the other Kinds : the 
Leaves are broad, and pointed ; and the whole Plant is 
very hairy. The Flowers grow on long Footſtalks, bei 
of 2 Colour, ſet cloſe together in I wah theſe 
are ſucceeded purple Berries, which are caten in 
2 | 

All theſe Sorts grow wild in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
from whence I have received their Seeds ſeveral times. 
The laſt Sort was ſent me from the North Side of that 
INand. All theſe Sorts require a moderate Stove to pre- 
ſerve them thro' the Winter, in England; but in Summer 
they may be expoſed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they will continue a long time in Flower, and make 


In the Summer · ſeaſon it may be 


pring advances, 
they ſhould have a Share of Air; otherwiſe the 
e weak, and the Plants will be infeſted 
with Inſects, which will deface the Plants, and prevent 
their Growth: therefore when the Weather is warm, the 
Glaſſes of the Stove ſhould be opened every Day, to ad- 
mit as much Air as poſſible; and about the Middle of 
June, the Plants may be removed into the open Air; but 


p. they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 

all Pot any prooged: ago. ieag the For bed to bring 

orward : but as the lants advance in Strength, ſo 

Air ; and may afterward be removed into it, and treated 

in che ſame manner as the old Plants. 8 

If they propagated by Cuttings, the beſt time for 
is 


poſed to the open Air for about a Month; by which time 
the Shoots Dodo Brin bs be he If Dates of 


| mild Weather, otherwiſe it is apt to grow 
mouldy ; and this will cauſe the tender Branches to decay. 
in the open Air, 
with other Green-houſe Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, 
where it will add to the Variety: and altho' the Flowers 


Leaves, ſo do not make any great Appearance; yet as 
there is a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers moſt Part A the 


Year, and the Leaves continuing green throughout the 


Year, it is rendered worthy of a Place in every Collection 


of Plants. 


LANUGINOUS, fignifies downy; or to be cover'd 
with a ſoft Down, as a Qui 5 5 


LAPATHUM takes its Name of the Greek Word 
Aram, to evacuate, becauſe the Root of this Plant 


purges the Belly : one Species of it is call'd Hippolapa- 


thum, of rr, an Horſe, and AzTaSov, as much as 


to ſay, Great Lapathum : and another is call*'d Patience, 
of its gentle Virtue; and Rhabarbarum Monacborum, i. e. 
Monks Rhubarb], The Dock. | | 
The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of three ji 
Leaves, which are reflexed : the Flower bath three Leaves, 
which are larger than thoſe of the Empalement, and are 
coloured : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the three- 
cornered Pointal, ſupporting three ſmall Styles, and is at- 
tended by fix Stamina: the Pointal afterward becomes 4 
triangular Seed, incloſed by the Petals of the Flower. 
The Species are; | 
1. LArAT HU praeftantifſimum, Rbabarbarum officina- 
rum dium. Mor. Hiſt. The Pontic Rhubarb. 
2. LayaTaum Alpinum, folio ſubrotundo. Mor. Hiſt. 
Round-leav'd Alpine Dock, by ſome called Monks Rhu- 


a very fine Appearance. The two firſt Sorts will' often barb. 


continue their lowering for four or five Months, provided 


5D | 3. La- 


are ſmall, and are produced ſingly from between the 


E 


3. LayaTRUM Bortenſe, folio oblongo, froe ſecundum 
Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Long-leav'd Garden-dock, or Pa- 
tience. | 3 c 


4. LaraTrRuNMH folio acuto plano. C. B. P. Sharp- 


pointed Dock. 3 
5. LarAT HUN folio acuto criſpo. C. B. P. Curled 
ſharp- pointed Dock. | OE 


6. LayaTHuM folio acute rubente. C. B. P. Bloodwort 
or ſharp-pointed Dock, with red Veins, and Footſtalks to 
the Leaves. FO 

7. LaPaATHUM folio acuto, flore aureo. C. B. P. Sharp- 
pointed Dock, with golden Flowers. 

8. LayaTHUM acutum minimum. J. B. The leaſt 
ſharp-pointed Dock. 3 3 

9. LAPATHUM vulgare, folio obtuſo. F. B. Common 
broad - leav d Dock, vulgarly call'd the Butter- dock. 


10. LaraTHUM Hlveſtre, folio ſubrotundo, ſeminis in- 


volucris dentatis nobis. Mor. Hiſt. Common broad-leay'd 

Dock, with indented Covers to the Seeds. 
11. LaraTHUM aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. P. 

Great water Dok. | 5 


12. LaPATHUM equaticum minus" B. P. Leſſer 


water Dock 


13. Lararnun Puſchrum Bonorienſy foruatum.” J. B. 


The Fiddle Dock. og Wm 
14. Lararuun boxtenſe latifolium. C. B. P. The true 
„„ GS ABR © oa FAR BET 
13. LaraTaum Chalepenſe,'folid atuto, ſen inum in vo- 
lucris profunde demtatis, Mor. Hiſt, Sharp-pointed Aleppo 
Dock, with the Seed- covers deeply indentde. 
16. LAT ATnUn Apyptiacum en, parittariæ folio, 
capſula ſeminis longius barbata. Hort. Biſ. Annual Egyp- 
tian Dock, with a Pellitory-leat, and Jong Beards to the 
Seed-veſlels. | Ty Lat ba | hg | 85 2 9 
17. LapaTauM Orientale, folio latiſimo undulato & 
mucronato, five Rhabarbarum verum. The true Rhubarb. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned was brought to England 
many Years ſince, for the true Rhubarb ; but ſince it hath 
been commonly uſed in the Shops for the Rhaponticum, 
being greatly inferior to the Rbabarbarum. This Sort is 
frequently cultivated ig the Gardens, and is call'd Engliſb 
Rhubarb. The Roots of this enter as an Ingredient into 
ſeveral compound Medicines : and of late Years, the Foot- 
ſtalks of the Leaves have been uſed for making of Tarts 


. x 
{+ * + 


in the Spring of the Year, as. theſe may be had before 


Gooſberrics are large enough for that Purpoſe. ' Theſe 
Footſtalks muſt have their outer Skin peel'd off, otherwiſe 
they will be very ſtringy : when this is done, the pulpy 
Part will bake very tender, and alinoſt as clear as the 
Apricot; and having an ble acid Flavour, is 
many Perſons eſteemed for this Purpoſe. 1 
Where theſe Plants are propagated for this Uſe, th 

ſhould be planted at leaſt three Feet aſunder, and in rict 
Ground, which will encourage them to put out large 
Leaves; ſo that the Footſtalks will be very large, in which 


is the chief Excellence of them: for in thoſe which are 


ſmall, there will be very little Pulp; and that will not be 
near ſo good for Uſe as that of the large. RE 
The ſecond Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens, 


for Medicinal-uſe ; tho' there is a Diſpute, whether this 


be the true Monks Rhubarb, or not : but there is no great 
Difference between the Roots of this Plant, and the other 
diſputed Sort: but Dr. Boerbaave, and ſome otherBotaniſts, 
have mentioned the fourteenth Sort, as the true Monks 
Rhubarb : but I ſuſpe this to be only an accidental Va- 
riety of the ninth Sort, and not a diſtin& Species: how- 
ever, I believe that the Roots of this, and the third Sort, 
are indifferently uſed in London, for the Monks Rhubarb. 
The third Sort was formerly cultivated in Gardens as 
a Pot-herb ; but of late Years it has been wholly diſuſed 
for that Purpoſe, and now only preſerved in Gardens for 
Mcdicinal- uſe. | 
he ten next-mentioned Sorts grow wild in many Parts 
of England, and are ſeldom admitted into Gardens; but 
as ſeveral of theſe are uſed im Medicine, I have put down 
the Names by which they are diſtinguiſhed amongft the 
Botaniſts. The firſt and third Sorts are directed by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine; but the 
People who ſupply the Markets, take the Roots of all 


Plants which grow in 


| when the Seeds are kept out of the Ground undi Spring, 


of the true Rhubarb (or any of the other Sorts, whoſe 


the Sorts promiſcuouſly, as they find them. Theſe two 
Sorts grow near Hedges, and in ſhady Lanes, which are 
not much frequented, in moſt Parts of England ; but the 
third Sort is leſs common than the firſt, from which it 
differs in nothing but the Stalks and Veins of the Leaves 
being red. This is frequently call'd Bloodwort. 

The Roots of, the eighth Sort are alſo uſed in Medicine . 
this is the Plant which Muntingius, a curious Botaniſt of 
Groningen in Holland, ſuppoſes to be the Herba Britannica 
of the Antients, which was found to be a ſovereign Re. 
medy for the Scurvy. This Sort grows frequently in 
ſtanding Waters, where it produces Leaves two and an half 
or three Feet in Length. When this Sort is planted on 
dry Land, or the Water drained off the Ground, where 
it naturally grows, it will not riſe to near the Size of thoſe 


The eleventh Sort, whoſe Roots are uſed in Medicine, 
and is by ſome thought to be the true Monks Rhubarb, is 
not common in England, if it is really different from our 
broad · leav d Dock ; ſo that thoſe who uſe Roots of Ex. 
liſh Growth, are ſupplied with the Patience Dock, or te 
round-leav d Alpine Dock; both which Sorts are wki- 
vated in the Engliſh Gardens. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts are Foreigners, which 
have been introduced by the Curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety; but they are not uſed in Medicine, and 
as they are Plants of no great Beauty, they do not merit a 
Place, unleſs in Botanic Gardens, for Variety- ſake. The 
twelfth Sort will continue two or three Tears z but tle 


thirteenth Sort is an annual Plant. 


The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort I feceived for the true 
Rhubarb: theſe were gathered by a Gentleman who w 
on the Spot, where the Roots are taken up, and ſent to 
Peterſburgh in Muſcovy, for the Supply of Europe; ſo 
that we may ſuppoſe there is no great Reaſon to doubt 


of its being the true Kind. 


- But, however it happens, the Roots which have grown 
in England, are not comparable to the foreign Rhubarb: 
whether this may be occaſion'd by the not taking up of 
the Roots at a proper Seaſon; or from what other Cauſe, 
we cannot as yet determine; but we may hope ſome fu- 
ture Trial may inform us better. Indeed there are ſome 
Perſons who imagine that there are ſeveral Species of 
Rhubarb which grow in different Countries, and that the 
Sort here mentioned is not the beſt : whether this is ſo or 
not, I cannot determine: but I have | was Reaſon to 
ſuſpect theſe Plants are not ſpecifically di t, but vary 
from Seeds: for from the Seeds of one Plant of the firſt 
Sort, which grew by a Plant of this laſt, I had almoſtan | 

ual Number of Plants produced intermixed, tho? none 

the Seeds of the laſt came to Maturity: therefogett - 
could not from 'any Mixture of the Seeds, nor 
could it ſcarce ariſe from any Impregnation of the Male 
Duſt, becauſe the Flowers of the laſt were decayed be- 
fore thoſe of the firſt were open. | 

All the Sorts of Dock are pro by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for 


they will remain a whole Year in the Ground 
the Plants appear ; whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn 
will come up the following Spring. Where the Seeds 


Roots are uſed in Medicine) are ſown to ne 
Plants, they ſhould have a Soil rather moiſt than dry, 
and of a pretty good Depth, that the Roots may have. 
room to run down. The Seeds ſhould be ſown thin; 
and in the Spring, when the Plants come up, they 
be hoed out after the manner directed for Parſneps and 
Carrots, leaving the large-growing Kinds (as the true 
Rhubarb, Rhapontic, and Alpine round-leav'd Dock) 
two Feet and an half aſunder at leaſt, becauſe theſe pro- 
duce very large-ſpreading Leaves; and if they have not 
ſufficient room to grow, the Roots will be ſmall. When 
this is done, the Plants will require no other Management, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; and in two or three 
Years time the Roots will be fit for Uſe, when they 
ſhould be taken up ſoon after their Leaves decay in Au- 
tumn. But it will be well worth trying, whether 
Plants, whoſe Flower-ſtems are pinched off, ſoon after o 
ap 


in Spring (and are never ſuffered to flower or ſeed), 
thoſe which are per- 
moſt other Roots grow 

e ſeeded, and not near ſo 
before; and as theſe Plants frequently 
4 out Flower-ſtems the 


their Roots. 


LARIX ſis fo call'd of Apes, ſweet, becauſe its 
| Leaves fend forth a ſweet Savour], The Larch- tree. 
The Chara#ers are; | | 
The Leaves (which are long and narrow) are; 
| out of little Tubercles, in form of a Painter*s Pencil: 


Cones are . © 
Flowers on the ſame Tree : the Male Flowers are very like 


duk in Length. 5 vs | 
The Species are; 1 = 

_ x. Lanix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch- 

ger” Lax folio deciduo, rudimentis conorum candidifſi- 

mis. Pluk. Am. Larch · tree with white Rudiments, or 

rather, with white Male Flowers. | 

3. Lani Orientalis, fructu 

Herb. The Cedar of Libanus, 
There are two other Varieties of the Larch- tree: one 


of them is brought from North America, and is called the their 
Black Larch; the other came from Archangel. This laſt Sort 


uſually puts out its Leaves three Weeks before the com- 
mon Sort: both theſe grow different from the common 


Sort, having ſlender hanging Branches: but I believe they 


can hardly be deemed diſtinct Species. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is pretty common in the Eng- 
40 Gardens: this is a Native of the As and Pyrenean 
Mountains, but thrives' exceeding well here, eſpecially if 
it be planted upon an elevated Situation; as may be ob- 
ferved by thoſe which were planted a few Years ſince at 
Winbleton in Surry, which are now grown to be large 
Trees, and produce annually a large Quantity of Cones. 
The ſecond Sort ſeems to be only a ſeminal Variety 
from the firſt, from which it differs in the Colour of the 


Male Flowers, which in this is white, but in the other of 


aà bright-red Colour; as alſo in the Colour of the Leaves, 
which in this Sort are a ſomewhat lighterGreen than thoſe 
of the other; nor do the Trees of this Kind ſeem to be ſo 
vigorous: but whether the Seeds of this Kind will pro- 
duce the ſame, I can't as yet ſay, having never ſeen any 
of the Plants which were raiſed from theſe Seeds produce 
any Flowers ; but however, it may be obtain'd by inarch- 
ing it into the common Sort. 

Theſe Trees are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
bon in the Beginning of March, upon a Bed of light 
Soil, expoſed only to the morning Sun: or otherwiſe it 
may be ſown in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, and placed 
near an Hedge, where they may have the morning Sun 
only. The Seed ſhould be cover'd about half an Inch 
thick with fine light Earth, and in very dry Weather 
thould be gently refreſh'd with Water. In about fix 
Weeks, if your Seeds were good, the Plants will come 
up, at which time you ſhould carefully guard them againſt 
_ the rapacious Birds, which would otherwiſe pull off the 

Heads of the Plants, as they thruſt themſelves out of the 
Ground with their Covers on them; and obſcrve to re- 


freſh them with Water in dry Weather, eſpecially if they 


are ſown in Pots or Boxes; as alſo to keep them conſtantly 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer*'d to grow among the 
young Plants, will ſoon deſtroy them: nor ſhould they 
be too much expos'd to the Sun, or ſtrong Winds ; both 
which are very injurious to theſe Plants while they are 
young: but in October you ſhould (if they are in Boxes 
or Pots) remove them into a Situation where they may be 
defended from ſharp Winds, which are ſometimes hurt- 
ful to them while young; but afterwards they will endure 
ſevereſt Weather of our Climate. | 

The Latter-end of Ofober, or the Beginning of No- 
vember following, you ſhould remove theſe Plants into 
Beds of light freſh Earth, at about ten Inches Diſtance 
ech Way; obſcrving to water tzem, if the Seaſon ſhould 


7 


ſecond Year, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to prevent their Growth, in order to encourage 


produced at remote Diſtances from the Male 
Canes at their firſt Appearance, but afterward ſtretch 


rotundiori obtaſo. Inſt. R. 


& 3 

prove dry, as alſo to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, to prevent the Sun and Winds from dry- 
ing their Roots : in theſe Beds they may remain two Years, 
during which time you ſhould carefully keep them clear 
from Weeds ; as alſo obſerve, if any of them incline their 
Heads downward, to thruſt a ſmall Stake into the Ground 
by ſuch of them, and faſten their Heads upright thereto ; 
for if they are ſuffer'd to grow on one ſide while young, 
they are rarely to be reduced to an upright Figure again. 

When the Plants have remain'd in theſe Beds twoYears, 


they will be fit to tranſplant into the Nurſery ; in order to 


which, you ſhould make choice of a Piece of freſh light 
Earth, not over-dry, nor too wet : this Ground ſhould 
be well dug, and cleans'd from Weeds, and Roots of 
lants or Trees; and after having laid it level, you ſhould 
out the Rows at three Feet Diſtance ; then you ſhould 
take up the Plants carefully, preſerving a good Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them in the Lines at 
eighteen Inches aſunder, obſerving to mulch their Roots, 
and alſo to water them, to preſerve their Roots from dry- 
ing. The beſt Seaſon for this Wark is toward the Middle 
or Latter-end of O#ober, according as the Seaſon proves; 
for as ſoon. as they begin to caſt their Leaves, they may 
be removed with great Safety. During the time 

remain in this Nurſery, they muſt conſtantly be kept clean 
from Weeds; and the Ground between them ſhould be 
dug every Spring, that it may be looſe for the Fibres of 


ir Roots to ſtrike into; and the Weeds will be hereby 
more effe&ually deſtroy d than by any other Method: 
and the Roots of the Plants, being annually cut round, 
will cauſe them to puſh out a greater Number of Fibres, 
whereby they will be much ſafer to remove, than they 


would be, if permitted to grow undiſturb'd for ſeveral 


Years. | TH 

You muſt alſo obſcrve to train their Heads upright, 
and not ſuffer them to grow awry, which they are natu-, 
turally too much inclin*d to: but I would by no means 
adviſe the ſheering them in Pyramids (as is too often 
practiſed), but rather lead them up for Timber-trees; for 
they will grow to a conſiderable Size, provided they like 
the Soil they are planted in. | 

In removing theſe Trees from the Nurſery to the Places 
where they are deſign'd to be continued, you ſhould al- 
ways obſerve to do it juſt as they caſt their Leaves; as 
alſo to take them up with a large Ball of Earth to their 
Roots; and, when planted, the Ground ſhould be mulch'd, 
and the Plants ſtak'd, to prevent the Wind from looſen- 
ing them, or blowing them out of the Ground. Theſe 
Directions, if duly executed, will be ſufficient, and there 
will be no Danger of not ſucceeding. But the chief Cauſe 
why many of theſe Trees have fail'd, upon their being re- 
mov'd, was the not doing it in a proper Seaſon, or elſe 
that they were not carefully taken up. on 
Theſe Trees ſhould not remain long in the Nurſery 
before they are tranſplanted where they are to ſtand for 
good ; for when they are large, they do not bear remov- 
ing well. The beſt Size for tranſplanting are thoſe of 
about two Feet, or two Feet and an half high. Theſe 
will ſoon out- grow ſuch as are much larger when tranſ- 

As theſe Trees put out early in the Spring, ſo where 
they cannot be removed at Michacimas, it ſhould not be 
deferred later than February; becauſe when they begin to 
ſhoot, it will be too late. 8 3 

Theſe Trees are very proper for the Sides of barren 
Hills, where few other Sorts will thrive ſo well; nor is 
this Tree very delicate in its Soil; but will grow much 
better on poor ſtrong ſtony Land, than in rich Ground: 
and during the Summer they appear very beautiful; but 
in Autumn they caſt their Leaves, whereby ſome People 
have been deceiv' d, by ſuppoſing them dead, and have 
deſtroy d them. 

From the wounded Bark of this Tree exudes the pureſt 
Venice Turpentine; and on the Body and Branches of it 
grows the Agaric, which is a Drug uſed in Medicine: 
the Wood is very durable, and. (by ſome) reported to be 
very difficult to burn. But 1 don't know how this ſhould 
be, to a Tree which abounds with Turpentine ; tho? it is 
faid alſo to be fo ponderous as to fink in Water, It — 

poliih 


| 
iſh exceeding well, and is by 
mY ond, deck for Houſes, and building of Ships. 
Witſen, a Dutch Writer upon Naval Architecture, men- 
tions a Ship to be long ſince found in the Namidian Sea, 
twelve Fathoms under Water, being chiefly built of this 
Timber and Cypreſs, both which Woods were reduced to 
that Hardneſs, as to reſiſt the : 
any Part of it periſh'd, tho? it had lain above a thouſand 
Years ſubmerg d. And it was upon Tables of this Wood 
that Raphael, and ſeveral of the greateſt Artiſts, eterniz*d 
their Skill, before the Uſe of Canvas was introduced. 


The third Sort is the Cedar of Libanzs, and is a Tree 


| of great Antiquity ; and, what is remarkable, this Tree is 
not found as a Native in any other Part of the World, fo 
far as hath come to our Knowlege. 
The Cones of this Tree are brought from the Levant, 
which, if preſerv'd intire, will preſerve their Sceds good for 
| ſeveral Years : the time of their ripening is commonly in 
the Spring, and ſo conſequently are near one Year old be- 
fore we receive them; for which they are not the worſe, 
but rather the better, the Cones having diſcharged a great 
Part of their Reſin by lying, and the Seeds are much 
eaſier to get out of them than ſuch as are freſh taken 
from the Tree. | 
| The beft 
* and fo pull the Seeds out with your Fingers, which 
you will find are faſtened to a thin leafy Subſtance, as are 
thoſe of the Fir-tree : but before the Seeds are taken out, 


it will be proper to put the Cones in Water for twenty- 


four Hours, which will render them eaſier to ſplit; fo 1 
greater Safety; for thoſe 


that the Seeds may be taken out with 
there will require Care in the doing of it, otherwiſe many 
of the Seeds will be ſpoiled; for they are very tender, and 
will bruiſe where there is any Force employed to get them 


out. 5 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Boxes or Pots of light 
freſh Earth, and treated as was directed for the Firs (to 


which I refer the Reader); but only ſhall obſerve, that Ad 


theſe require more Shade in Summer than the Firs ; and 
the ſooner they are planted into the open Ground, the 


When theſe Plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, you will ge- 
nerally find the * incline to one Side; there- 
fore, if you intend to have them ſtrait, you muſt ſupport 
them with Stakes, obſerving to keep the Leader always 
cloſe tied up, until you have gotten them to the Height 
you deſign them; otherwiſe their Branches will extend on 
every Side, and prevent their growing tall. 
Theſe Trees are by many People kept 
and ſhear'd as Yews, c. in which Form they 
greateſt Beauty ; for the Extenſion of the Branches are 
very ſmgular in this Tree, the Ends of their Shoots, for 
the moſt part, declining, and thereby ſhewing their up- 
per Surface, which is conſtantly cloath'd with green 


Leaves in for a manner, as to appear, at ſome 
| Diſtance, like a Carpet; and theſe waving about 


green 

with the Wind, make one of the moſt agreeable Proſpects 
that can be to terminate a Yiſta, eſpecially if planted on a 

riſing Ground. | . 
It is Matter of Surprize to me, that this Tree hath not 
been more cultivated in England, than at preſent we find 
it; ſince it would be a great Ornament to barren bleak 
Mountains, where few other Trees would grow ; it being 
a Native of the coldeſt Parts of Mount Libanus, where 
the Snow continues moſt Part of the Year. And from 
the Obſervations I have made of theſe now growing in 
England, 1 find they thrive beſt on the pooreſt Soil : for 
ſuch of them as have been planted in a ſtrong rich loamy 
Earth, have made but a poor Progreſs, in compariſon to 
ſuch as have grown upon a ſtony meagre Soil. And that 
theſe Trees are of quick Growth, is evident from four of 
them now growing in the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea, which 
(as I have been credibly inform'd) were planted there in 
the Year 1683. and at that time were not above three 
Feet high; two of which Trees are at this time (viz. 
1730.) upwards of eleven Feet in Girt, at two Feet above- 
ground; and their Branches extend more than twen 
Feet cn every Side their Trunks; which Branches (tho 


the Architects abroad | 


Tools; nor was 1 


to get the Seeds out ks, to ſplit the Cones, | 
a ep Piece of Iron de the Centre lengrh- 


in Pyramids, 
loſe their 


L A 
produced twelve or fourteen Feet above 
their Termination hang very near the G 
by afford a goodly Shade in 


Year. 
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their Growth, I can't ſay z but ſure I am, if their 
had had full Scope in the Ground, 


Z 
] 


to ä 
to let the Rays of the Sun into the Houſe, whereby they 
have been fo much check'd, as at preſent they are little 


more than half the Size of the other two. 


d, for ſome Te, 


What we find mention d in Scripture of the lofty Calurs 

be no-ways applicable to the Stature of this Tree; 
a the Experience we have of thoſe now grow: 
ing in England, as 


very 7 ing 
a People, and ſays, They Hall ſpread their Branches like 
the Cedar-tree. 

Rawwolf, in his Travels, fays, there were not at that 
time (i. e. Ano 1574.) upon Mount Libanus more than 


26 Trees remaining, 24 of which ftood in a Circle; and 
the other two, which ſtood at a ſmall Diſtance, had their 


look'd about diligently for ſome: theſe Trees (he fays) 


Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, there were but 16 large 
Trees remaining, when he viſited the Mountains, ſome of 
which were of a prodigious Bulk ; but that there were 
many more young Trees of a ſmaller Size: he meaſur d 
one of the largeſt, and found it to be 12 Yards 6 Inches 
in Girt, and yet ſound, and 37 Yards in the Spread of its 
Boughs. At about five or ſix Yards from the Ground it 
was divided into five Limbs, each of which was equal to 
a great Tree. What Maundrel hath related, was con- 
firmed to me by a worthy Gentleman of my Acquant- 


ty ance, who was there in the Year 1720. with this Differ- 


ence only, viz, in the Dimenſions of the Branches of the 
| largeſt 


largeſt Tree, which be aſſured me he meaſur'd, and found 
to de twenty-two Yards Diameter. Now, whether Mr. 


grow dependent. Which is abundantly confuted by the 


central Style, by which it is firmly annex d to the Branch, 
ſo as with Difficulty to be taken off; which central Style 
remains upon the Branches after the Cone is fallen to 
Pieces; ſo that they never drop off whole, as the Pines 


n Wood of this famous Tree is accounted 
- aoainſt all Putrefaction of animal Bodies: the Saw-duſt of 
it is thought to be one of the Secrets uſed by thoſe Moun- 
tebanks who pretend to have the embalming Myſtery. 
This Wood is alſo ſaid to yield an Oil which is famous 
for preſerving Books and Writings; and the Wood is 
thought, by my Lord Bacon, to continue above a thou- 
ſand Years ſound. It is alſo recorded, that in the Tem- 
ple of Apollo at Utica, there was found Timber of near 
tao thouſand Years old. And the Statue of the Goddeſs, 
in the famous Ephefian Temple, was, ſaid to be of this 
Material alſo, as was moſt of the Timber-work of that 
This Sort of Timber is very dry, and ſubje& to ſplit; 
nor does it well endure to be faſten'd with Nats, om 
which it uſually ſhrinks ; therefore Pins of the ſameWood 
are much 8 


LARKSPUR. Yide Delphinium. 


LASERPITIUM, Laſerwort. 
The Charafers are; t | 8 
It bath an umbellated Flower, compoſed of five beart- 
| ſhaped Leaves, which are equal, and expand in form of a 
Roſe, and reſt on the „ which afterward turns 
io a Fruit compoſed of two Seeds, which are gibbous on one 


Side, with four large foliaceous Wings, which extend the 


Length of the Fruit, and are ſhaped like a Water-mill. 
The Species are; 


1. LAsRrIr u foliis Iatioribus lobatis. Mor.Umbel. © 


Laſerwort with broader Leaves. | 
2. LasereiTIUM foltis amplioribus, ſemine criſpo. Inſt. 

R. H. Laſerwort with large Leaves, and curl'd Seeds. 

3. LasereITIUM bumilius, paludapii folio, flore albo. 

_ Int. R. H. Lower Laſerwort, with a Smallage-leaf, 

a white Flower. f 


wort 


H. Laſerwort with a very narrow oblong Leaf. 
6. LaserePITIUM ſelinoides, ſemine criſpo. Inſt. R. H. 
reſembling ſweet Smallage, with a curP'd Seed. 
7. LaszrepITIUM anguſtifolium, umbella contrafla & 
concava. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Laſerwort, with a 
contracted and hollow Umbel. | 


8. LastxepiTIUM Orientale, foliis ſeſeleos Maſfilienſis, 
flore luteo. Cor. Inſt. R. H. Eaſtern Laſerwort, with 
Leaves like the Marſeilles Hartwort, and a yellow Flower. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
| Enumerated in Botanic Authors; but ſome of them only 

differ in the Colour of their Flowers, and the Indentures of 
their Leaves; ſo muſt not be deemed as diſtinct Species. 
Indeed the Number of Species has bern greatly lefſen'd by 
ſome late Writers, who have erred as much in lefſening, as 
thoſe before them had done in multiplying, of the Species; 
which Miſtake they may have fallea into by ſowing of 
the Seeds near old Plants of the ſame Genus, or on Ground 
where ſome of theſe Sorts have grown; ſo that their Seeds 
have been ſcattered and buried in the Ground, where they 


4 Lasxxrrriun Gallicum. C. B. P. French Laſer- | 
15 LASERPITIUM anguſtiſimo E oblongo folio. Inſt. 
obl 


will remain two or three Years, and afterward grow; ſO 
that unleſs their Seeds are ſown at a Diſtance from any of 


the other Species, there will commonly ſome other Species 
come up, whereby People have been often confus'd in 


iſhing theſe Plants; nay, I have frequently ob- 


ſerved the Seeds of one Species fall, and the Plants come 
up on the Head of another Plant which grew near it ; and 
this young Plant, if not timely rooted out, has gotten 
the better of the old Plant, and deſtroyed it : where there 
is not great Care taken to prevent this, the different Sorts 
cannot be preſerved in Gardens where the Species grow 
near each other. | 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the Sil/phium of the An- 
tients was procured from one Species of this Genus ; but 
from which of them we are at preſent ignorant. All the 


Species, if wounded, drop a very acrid Juice, which turns 


to a reſinous gummous Subſtance very acrimonious. This 
was externally applied by the Antients to take away black 
and blue Spots that came by Bruiſes and Blows, as alſo 


to take away Excreſcences: it was alſo by ſome of the 
proof Antients preſcribed in internal Medicines ; but others have 
cautioned People not to make uſe of it this way, from 
the Effects which 


they mention to have ſeen produced 
from the Violence of its Acrimony. 


All theſe Plants are extreme hardy; fo will thrive in 


moſt Soils and Situations. They are propagated by Sced 
which if ſown in the Autumn, the Plants will come up 


the following Spring; but when they are ſown in the 


Spring, the Seeds commonly remain in the Ground a 
whole Year. The Plants ſhould be tranſplanted the fol- 
rer 

out Roots, which are frequent 
broken; when the old Plants are removed, they ſhould 


be planted three Feet aſunder; for the Plants grow very 
large. They decay to the Ground every Autumn, and 


come up again the following Spring; but the Roots will 
continue many Years, and require no other Culture, but 
to clear them from Weeds, and to dig between the Roots 


 LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. 


The CbaraFers are; | 
It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, cover'd with a membranaceous 
Sheath, which afterward becomes a Pod, ſometimes round, 
ſometimes cylindrical, and at other times 
may be added, It bath a compreſs'd Stalk, with a raiſed 
Rib, and a leafy Border; and has only one Pair of Leaves, 
growing on the Nerves, which terminates in a Tendril. 
The Species are; LR 
1. LATrRHTYRus /atifolius. C. B. Broad-leav'd or com- 
mon Everlaſting- Peas. | | | 
2. LaTaHYRUS latifolius minor, flore majore. Boerb. 
Ind. Leſſer broad-leav'd Everlaſting-Peas, with a larger 


3. LArnrxus major Narbonenſis anguſtifolius. C. B. 
Greater narrow-leav*d Everlaſting-Peas. 
4. LaTavRus arvenfſis repens tuberoſus. C. B. Creep- 


ing Chichling, or Peas Earth-nut, with a tuberoſe Root. 


5. LaTayrus Tingitanus, filiquis orobi, fore amplo 


ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt. Tangier Chichling, with a large 


deep-red Flower. 

6. LaTauyrus diftoplatyphyllus birſutus mollis, magno 
& peramæno flore odoro. Hort. Cath. Broad-leav'd hairy 
ſoft Chichling, with a large and very beautiful purple 
ſweet- ſmelling Flower, commonly call'd Sweet-1 
Peas. | 

7. LaTayrus ſalivus, flore uque albs. C. B. P. 
Garden Chichling Vetch, with white Flowers and Fruit. 


8. LaTavyrus ſativus, flore pur pureo. C. B. P. Garden 


Chichling Vetch, with a purple Flower. 7 
1 * us 2 C. B. P. Great wild 

Chichling Vetch. | 

10. LaTayRusS ſylveſtris major, flore atro-purpuree. 
Inſt. R. H. Great wild Chichling Vetch, with a dark- 
purple Flower. 

11. LArRVYRUs latifolins, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Ever- 
laſting-Pea, with a white Flower. 
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12. Larkvnus anguſtifolius, ſemine maculoſo. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd Chichling Vetch, with a ſpotted Seed. 


13. LaTHYRUS angie folio, Americanus variega- 
fus. CB P. The narrow. leav'd American Chichling 


Vetch, with a variegated Flower. 

14. LATHYRUS annuus, flore ceruleo, ochri filiqua. 
H. L. B. Annual Chichling Vetch, with a blue Flower, 
and a Pod ſhaped like Ochrus. | 

15. Larnvaus Beticus, flore Iuteo. Park. Theat. Spa- 
niſß Chichling Vetch, with a yellow Flower. 


16. Larnvaus latens latifolius. Bot. Monſp. Broad- gro 


leay'd yellow Chichling Vetch. ; 
17. LArnvzus anguſtifolins, filiqgua birſuta. C. B. P. 
Narrow- leav d Chichling Vetch, with an hairy Pod. 
18. LArRHTRuUs latifolius annuus, 
ſutiore. H. R. Par. Broad - leaved annual Chichling Vetch, 
with a very jointed Pod. 
19. LaTHyYRuUs anguſtiſſimo folio, ſemine rotundo. H. R. 
Par. Narrow-leav*d Chichling Vetch, with a round Seed. 


20. LaTayrus enguſtiſſimo folio, ſemine anguloſo. H. 


R. Par. Narrow-leav'd Chichling Vetch, with an angu- 
lar Seed. 
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they will require no farther Culture but to 
from Weeds, and in the Summer to ſuppo 


ſtrong Stakes, otherwiſe they will trail upon the Ground, 


r ·˙* mr. ſgLÄ area, wad 5 


train d 


Stakes placed down by them, to which they muſt be cloſel 

faſten' d, otherwiſe they will ramble, yon upon the 
Ground, and ap 
good in which are p „ and the Roots are very 
ſtrong, they will ſometimes grow eight or ten Feet high 
in a Seaſon, and produce abundance of Flowers; which 
are very ornamental in Baſons or Pots of Flowers, to place 
in Chimneys, or other Parts of large Rooms. Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers in June and July, and their Seeds are 
perfected in Auguſt; their green Leaves decay in Autumn, 
and riſe again the ſucceeding Spring, their Roots conti- 
nuing good for many Years : they delight moſt in a light 
Soil, not too dry, nor over-wet ; but will grow in almoſt 
22 or Situation, but beſt in that which is expos d to 

un. 

The firſt Sort is moſt commonly cultivated in the Eng- 
liſh Gardens; but the ſecond is much preferable to that, 
as being of humbler Growth, never riſing above five Feet 
high, and fo is more proper for Flower-gardens ; and the 
Flowers are much larger, and of a deeper red Colour, and 
are commonly produced in larger Clufters. The third 
Sort is ſeldom propagated in Flower-gardens, though for 
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filiqua articulata bir- 


E A 


Variety it ſhould have a Place amongſt other Plants 
The Hen this eee 
lour | 


The tuberoſe-rooted Sort is preſerv'd as a Curioſity in 


propagated 
in the Places where they 


The * is the moſt valuable, both for the 
Beauty and Fr y of its Flowers. 
Of — Sus. 1 two other Varieties : one of theſe 


and keep the Ground hoed with a Plough to 
the Rows, in the ſame manner 28 us pra- 


ctiſed for Peas; by which Method the Plants will thrive 


_ exceedingly, and become a great Improvement to poor 
very unſightly ; for if the Ground be fand — | 


* . : 

The eighth Sort is a Variety of the ſeventh, from which 
it only differs in the Colour of the Flower; this having a 
fine Flower, and is by many Perſons ſowed in Gar- 
dens by way of Ornament. If the Seeds of this Sort are 
ſowed in Autumn, the Plants will come up, and abide the 
Winter very well; ſo will flower the following N; but 
if the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, the Plants will not 


flower till July or Auguſt : ſo that by ſowing at the two 


different Seaſons, theſe may be continued in Beauty for 
ſeveral Months. | 

The ninth Sort has been by ſome Perſons ſown for Feed 
for Cattle : but it doth not anſwer near ſo well for this Pur- 
poſe as the firſt Sort; ſo is not worth cultivating. Tbe 
tenth Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it differs 
in the Colour of the Flower; fo is preſerved by the Cu- 
rious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety of the common Everlaſt- 
ing-Pea : the Flowers of this being white, are preſerved 
by ſeveral Perſons for the Variety; but it is not ſo b 


The nine following Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens for the Variety of their Flowers. Theſe may all 
propagated by ſowing: their Seeds, either in 
but thoſe which are ſowed in Au- 


Expoſure, and may be planted upon almoſt any Soil; 
for they are not very tender Plants in their Culture. Theſe 

Sorts ſhould all of them be ſown where they are deſigned 
remain; for they ſeldom ſucceed, when they are tranſ- 


8 


ga 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully kept 
clear from Weeds; but when are grown two or three 
high, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by 
them to ſupport them ; otherwiſe they will trail on the 


' LATIFOLIOUS Trees and Plants are ſuch as have 


LAVATERA [takes its Name of the Phyſician Hel- 

veticus Lavaterus, the Friend of Monſ. Tournefort; upon 

which Account, Towrnefort ſo _— Vaillant ius 
ht it to be Trimeſtris Cluſi: it ought ra- 

— be referr d to the Genus of Alcea]. 
The Characters ire, | 


the Appearance of 4 Mallow : the Style becomes a Fruit, 

which is arm d in Front with an bollow Shield ; the Seeds, 

which are ſhaped like a Kidney, growing to the inner Part. 
The Species are; | 


 vith the Leaf and Face of 
2. LavaTERA folio & facie althee, 
 vatera with the Leaf and Face of Marſhmallow, and a 
white Flower. | * 5 
. LavaTera Africana, flore pulcherrimo. Boerb. 
ien Lavatera, with a moſt beautiful Flower. 


pedunculis uni floris, caule berbaceo. Flor. Leyd. La- 
— Leaves, the under Leaves 


be now - and then refreſh'd 
When they are about two Inches high, you 
in 
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and to faſten 
and 


You may alſo ſow their Seeds in 
nts are come up, tranſplant them into ſmall Pots, 
which, towards the of OFober, ſhould be placed into 
2 common Hot-bed-frame, where the Plants, being de- 


Autumn; 


fended from ſevere Froſts, will abide the Winter very well; then 


and in the Spring, you ſhake them out of the Pots, 
and plant them into — or elſe into the full Ground, 
where they may remain to flower. The Plants, thus ma- 
nag d, will be larger, and flower ſtronger and earlier than 

ſown in the Spring, and from theſe you will con- 
ſtantly have good Seeds; whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring 
ſometimes miſcarry. When the Seeds of theſe Plants are 


1. LavaTERA folio & — alibee. Tourn. Lavatera 


as. Le tiful fine-cut Leaf, commonly call'd 


4. LavaTERA foliis ovato-lenceolatis, inferne angu- 


| — is as eaſily 


Gardens, being 


L A 
ſown in the Spring, it ſhould be in the Place where they 
are to remain; for they do not well bear removing in the 


Theſe produce their Flowers in June, July, and Anguft; 


and their Seeds ripen ſoon after. 


They are very ornamental Plants in a fine Garden, when 
placed among other Annuals, either in Pots or Borders : 


y their Flowers are very like thoſe of the Mallow ; but are 
larger, and of a more beautiful Colour. | 


LAVENDULA [takes its Name of Lavends, Lot. 
waſhing ; becauſe it was uſed to be thrown into Baths, for 
the Fragrancy of the Scent ; or becauſe uſcd in Lye, to give 
a Fragrancy to Linen; and becauſe it is very good to waſh 


the Face with, and give it both Beauty, and a grateful Scent}, 
Lavender. | | 
The Characters are; 

It is one of the verticillate Plants, whoſe Flower conſiſts 
of one Leaf, which is divided into two Lips: the Upper- 
bp landing epright, is roundifo, and for the moſt part 
bifid ; but the Under-lip is cut into three Segments, which 
are almoſt equal : theſe Flowers are diſpoſed in Whorles, 


NT —_ into a lender Spike upon the Top of the 
The Species are; | | 
1. LAvzND VIA latifolia. C. B. Common broad - leav d 
Lavender | 


2. LavenpuLa anguſtifolia. C. B. Common narrow- 
leav d Lavender, commonly call*d-S vender. 
3. LavenpuLla latifolia fterilis, Mor. Hiſt. Broad- 

leav d barren Lavender. | 


4. LavenpuLa anguſtifolia, flore albo. C. B. P. Nar- 


| ; __  row-leav'd Lavender, with white Flowers. | 
The Leaf, Flower, Style, and Cup of the Flower, have 


5. LavenpuLa folio diſſefo. C. B. Cut-leav'd La- 
6. LavznpuLa folio difſefio, flore albo. Boerb. I 


_ Cut-leav'd Lavender, with a white Flower. | 


7. LavenpuLa folio longiori, tenuius & elegantius diſ- 
ſeo. Tourn. Linde wh a longer and more — 
8. LavenouLa latifolia Indice ſubcinerea, ſpica bre- 
viore. H. R. Par. Broad-leav'd Indian Lavender, with 
a ſhort Spike. 5 
9. LavenpuLa {atifolia Hiſpanica tomentoſa. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd woolly Spaniſh Lavender. | 
10. LavenDuLa latifolia, flore albo. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Lavender, with a white Flower. 
The firſt of theſe Species, tho* very common in moſt. 
Parts of Europe, yet in England is rarely to be found, not- 
ithſtanding it i propagated as any of the other 


The ſecond is the moſt common Sort in the Engliſ6 
for Medicinal Uſes, Sc. 
The third Sort is a Degeneracy from the ſecond, have- 
ing much broader and greener Leaves, but rarely ever 
flowers while it continues with the Leaves broad; but when- 
ever it flowers, the Leaves of that Part of the Plant be- 
The fourth Sort is alſo a Variety of the ſecond, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the Flowers ; which in 
this Sort are white, and thoſe of the ſecond are blue. 


Tubeſe are all pro by Curtings or Slips ; the beſt 
Seaſon for which is in March, when yo. ſhould plant them 


in a ſhady Situation, or at leaſt ſhade them with Mats un- 
til they have taken Root ; after which they may be ex- 
poſed to the Sun, and when they have obtain'd Strength, 
may be remoy*d to the Places where they are deſign'd to 
remain. Theſe Plants will abide the longeſt in a dry, gra- 
velly, or ſtony Soil, in which they will endure our ſevereſt 
Winters ; though they will grow much faſter in the Sum- 
mer, if they are planted upon a rich light moiſt Soil; but 
they are generally deſtroy d in Winter; nor are the 

Plants half ſo ſtrong-ſcented, or fit for medicinal Ules, as 

thoſe which grow upon the moſt barren rocky Soil. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts may alſo be propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in March upon a dry un- 
dung'd Soil ; and when the Plants are come up, they mult 
be carefully clear d from Weeds, until they are about two 
Inches high ; when they ſhould be tranſplanted into _ 
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Beds, allowing thema Foot Diſtance each Way : in thefe 
Beds they may remain to be cut for Uſe; or you may at- 
terward tranſplant them into dry Borders or Beds, in any 
other Place where you would have them ſtand, obſerving 
never to dung the Ground where they are planted ; which 
would cauſe them to grow vigorouſly in Summer, but will 
| haſten their Decay, as was before obſerv d. 
The eighth Sort is mentioned in moſt of the Books on 
Botany, as a diſtin& Species; but I rather believe it to be 
only a Variety of the third Sort; for I have often found 
this to vary in the ſame manner as that. FS 

The tenth Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flowers. a 

The ninth. Sort hath woolly Leaves and Branches, in 
which it differs from the firſt Sort : but this, when planted 
in a rich Soil, will alter; and is often ſo like the firſt, as 
hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd from it. 

Theſe may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 
common Lavender, and are equally hardy. 

Theſe Plants were formerly in Uſe to make Edgings to 


Borders in Gardens; for which Purpoſe they are by no 


means proper; for they will grow too large for ſuch De- 
figns ; and if they are often cut in very dry Weather, they 
are ſubje& to decay; and in hard Winters they are very 


often kill'd, ſo that the Edging will not be complete: be- 


| ſides, theſe Plants y exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, 
| whereby the Plants in the Borders will be depriv'd of their 
Nouriſhment ; ſo that they ſhould never be planted in a 
fine Garden other choice Plants and Flowers, 
but rather be placed in Beds in the Phyſic-garden. Theſe 
Plants produce their Flowers in June and Fuly ; at which 
time they ſhould be gather'd, and dry'd in a ſhady Place, 
and preſerv d dry for Uſe. | 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are commonly ſown every 
Spring on Borders or Beds of light-freſh Earth ; and 
when the Plants come up, they may be tranſplanted into 
other Borders of the Flower-garden, or into Pots, to re- 
main for good; where they will produce their Flowers in 
Fuly and Auguſt, and their Seeds are ripe ſoon after. Theſe 
are pretty Plants to place in large Bo 
Plants, for Variety ; but they are never uſed with us : they 
may alſo be preſerved over the Winter, if placed into a 
Green-houſe in Autumn : but they ſeldom continue longer 
than two Years with us, and many times (if they have pro- 
duced Seeds the firſt Year) they will not continue longer. 
Theſe Plants will ſometimes grow from Cuttings ; but then 
the Cuttings muſt be ſtrong, and inclinable to be woody ; 
for if they are very ſoft and ſpongy, they ſeldom ſucceed ; 


and they ſhould alſo be placed upon a moderate Hot-bed, 


which will greatly promote their taking Root. This Me- 
thod is ſometimes neceſſary to preſerve the Sorts, which 
might otherwiſe be in Danger of being loſt. 


The ſeventh Sort is tenderer than either of the former; 


ſo the Seeds of this muſt be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light 

Earth, and plunged into another Hot-bed, to bring the 
Plants forward; and in the Beginning of June, they ſhould 

be inured to the open Air, where they ſhould be placed 
in a ſheltered Situation toward the End of that Month : in 
July the Plants will flower, and if the Autumn proves 
warm, the Seeds will ripen in September : but when they 


do not perfect Seeds, the Plants may be preſerved through 


the Winter in a good Green-houſe ; where they will pro- 
duce Flowers molt Part of that Seaſon, and the next Sea- 
ſon-good Seeds may be obtained. 
T he Leaves of this Sort are much finer cut than thoſe 
of the other ; and there are ſeveral Spikes of Flowers grow- 
ing cloſcly together at the Extremity of the Branches; by 
both which it is eaſily diftinguiſh*d from the other Sort, 
— ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed they were not different 
Plants. | | | 


LAUREOLA. Yide Thymelza. 
' LAUROCERASUS. Vide Padus. 
LAURUS, The Bay-tree. 


other 


above- ground, when you muſt carefully clear them 


The Characters are; | | 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhaped 
like @ Tunnel, and divided into four or five Segments . 
the Male Flowers (which are produced on ſeparate Tron 
from the Female) have eight Stamina, which are branched 
into Arms: the Ovary of the Female Flowers becomes ; 
Berry, incigſing a fingle Seed within an horny Shell, which 
is covered with a Skin. 
The Species are; 
1. Lavxus vulgaris. C. B. The common Bay, with 
Male Flowers. | | 
2. Laurvs vulgaris femina. Boerb. Ind. The com- 


mon Fruit-bearing Bay- tree. 


3. Luxus vulgaris, folio elegant iſſime variegato aures. 


Boerb. Ind. The Gold-; ſtriped Bay- tree, vulgo. 


4. LAukus vulgaris, folio undulato. H. R. Par, The 
common Bay- tree, with waved Leaves, and Male 
Flowers. | 


5. Lavurvus vulgaris, folio undulato, femina. Boerb. 
Ind. The Berry-bearing Bay- tree, with waved Leaves. 
leav'd Bay, with Male Flowers. 4 

7. Lavrvs tenuifolia ſæmina. Boerb. Ind. The narroy. 

d Herry- bearing Bay- tree. a 

8. LAukus /atiori folio. Lugd. Mas. 

9. Lavgvs latifolia famina. Boerb. Ind. The broad- 
leav d Berry-bearing Bay- tree. 
leav'd Indian Bay- tree, commonly called Wild Cinna- 

12. Luxus foliis enervibus obverſe ovatis utrimpu: 


6. Lauxus tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. Mas. The narroy. 

leav'd Re 
The broad- 

leav'd Bay- tree, with Male Flowers. 

10. Lauxus Indica. Hort. Farneſ. Ald. The broad. 

11. Lauzvs foliis integris & trilobatis. Lin. Hort. Cf 
acutis integris annuis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Benjamin- 
tree 


13. Lavgvs foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis trinerviis 
nitidis, petiolis laxis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Camphire- 
14. Laurus Americana mas, foliis ſubrotundis, floritu 
in capitulum colleftis. Houſt. MSS. Male America 
- Nor roundiſh Leaves, and Flowers colle&ed in a 
15.Laurus Americana femina, foliis ſubrotundis, 
albo umbellato. Houſt. MSS. fend javy ng 
with roundiſh Leaves, and white Fruit growing in an 
Umbel. 25 HY 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are old Inhabitants of the A- 
4% Gardens; and as they are Varieties obtained from the 
ſame Seeds, fo they are promiſcuouſly cultivated, and are 
not to be diſtinguiſhed aſunder, until they have produced 


| Theſe Plants are propagated either from Sceds, or by 
laying down the tender Branches, which will take Root in 
one Year's time, and may then be taken off, and tranſ- 


Flowers. 


planted either into a Nurſery, or the Places where they 


are de 


n'd to remain. Theſe Trees are often 
gated 


m Suckers, which they put out in plenty from 


their Roots (eſpecially thoſe Trees which were 


from Suckers) : but theſe never grow fo „ nor are ſo 
handſome, as thoſe which are raiſed from the Berries : 
and as theſe are very ſubject to put out Suckers from their 
Roots, ſo they ſpread, and fill the Ground with young 
Plants; whereby the principal Plants are ſtarved, and make 
but little Progreſs. But if you would propagate them from 
Seeds, you muſt gather them from the Trees in Novem- 
ber (at which time they commonly are ripe), and preſerve 
them in Sand until the Beginning of March, when you muſt 
prepare a Bed of light dry Earth, which ſhould be ſituated 
in a warm Place, where the Plants may be defended from 
the North and Eaſt Winds. This Bed muſt be levell'd _ 


exactly even, and then draw ſome ſmall Furrows croſs it at 


about eight Inches Diſtance, and an Inch deep, into w 
you ſhould drop the Seeds, about two Inches aſunder; 
then cover them with Earth: and if the Scaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, you muſt often refreſh them with Water. 
In about rwo Months time the young Plants will an 
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Weeds; and in dry Weather if you refreſh them with 
Water, it will greatly promote their Growth. In theſe 
Beds they ſhould continue two Years, by which time they 
will be large enough to tranſplant, you muſt therefore 
make Choice of a warm dry Spot of Ground, which ſhould 
be well dug, and cleans'd from Weeds and Roots of Trees, 
Sc. and laid even; then mark out the Lines three Feet 
diſtant from each other; and having taken up the Plants 
carefully with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, you muſt 
plant them exactly ſtrait in the Rows, at eighteen Inches 
aſunder, obſerving to water them well, as alſo to lay ſome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, near the Stems, 
ro preſerve the Ground from drying too faſt. The beſt 
Seaſon for removing theſe Trees is in April, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot, or in a dry Soil about Michazlmas. 
During the time theſe Plants remain in the Nurſery, 
you muſt obſerve to keep them clear from Weeds, digging 
the Ground between the Rows every Spring; as allo to 
faſten the Shoots of the Plants to ſtrait Stakes, to prevent 
their growing crooked and unſightly ; and alſo obſerve 
to prune off the Under-ſhoots, to make them advance 
in Height: but I can by no means recommend the ſhear- 
ing of theſe Plants into conical or pyramidal Figures (as 
is the general Practice) for the ſame Reaſon as I gave for 
the Laurel, viz. that the Leaves, being large, are cut in 
Pieces, whereby the Plants are rendered very unſightly 
but rather, that they ſhould be improved, ſo as to make 
Jarge Trees, to which they are naturally diſpos'd to grow, 
could we prevent the Shears from continually gnawing 
them ; F 


| Theſe Trees are very. proper to plant upon the warm 


Sides of dry Hills, where they may be protected from the 
ſevere Blaſts of the North and Eaſt Winds; in which Si- 
tuations I have ſeen ſome of theſe Trees upward of thirty 
Feet in Height, which is a plain Indication of their large 
But I know it will be objected, that theſe Trees are 
- often deſtroyed by hard Winters, and ſo are improper to 
make large Plantations of in England. That they have 
been ſometimes killed by ſevere Winters, I can't deny : 
but if they are brought up thus hardily, as has been directed, 
and not ſhear d, I dare affirm, they will reſiſt the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Climate, when grown to a moderate Age, 
provided they are planted in a dry Soil; in which, tho 
their Leaves ſhould be intirely ſhrivelPd by extreme Cold, 
yet if permitted to remain undiſturbed, and not cut, they 
will ſhoot again in the ſucceeding Summer, as I have more - 
than once experienced. And in the hard Winter, Annor728. / 
when moſt of the Bay-trees ſeemed to be deſtroyed which 
grew abroad, and many People were ſo inconſiderate as to 
dig them up, and throw them away, it was obſervable, 
that all thoſe which were permitted to ſtand did ſhoot out 
again in the ſucceeding Summer, and recovered their uſual 
Verdure, Which ſhould caution every Perſon, not to be 
over-haſty is condemning Trees to the Fire, but to wait 
for the Succeſs of a whole Seaſon, before they are pulled 
up. | | | | | 
Bay- leaves dry'd and reduced to Powder, as much as 
will cover an Half-crown, being drank in a Glaſs of 


White-wine, are ſaid ſeldom to fail of curing an Ague. 


Theſe Leaves are alſo uſed in divers Sawces in the Kitchen, 
and the Berries are often uſed in Medicine. 

The Gold- ſtriped Bay is much more tender than the 
common Sort; for which Reaſon it muſt be planted in 
Pots, and houſed in Winter with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. 
and muſt be placed ſo as to have as much free Air in mild 
Weather as poſſible, and will require to be frequently wa- 
tered. This Plant may be propagated by Layers, or by 
budding it upon the common Bay: but you muſt not plant 
it into very rich Earth, which will cauſe it to grow vigo- 
roully, whereby it will become quite plain; but, on the 
contrary, let it have a freſh light ſandy Soil, in which 
it will very well preſerve its beautiful Stripe. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth Sorts are com- 
monly preſerved in'Pots or Tubs, and placed in the Green- 
houſe with Oranges, Myrtles, Sc. But I dare ſay, either 

of theſe Sorts will thrive in the open Air, if planted in a 
warm dry Soil, and defended from the North and Eaft 
Winds; but eſpecially the broad-leav'd Sort, which, 1 


have experienced, will endure more Cold than the common 
Bay: but as they are leſs common, ſo they are generally 
5 with more Care; tho' they may either of them 

e propagated in as great Plenty as the common Sort, 
either by Layers or Seeds; for they will bear great Plenty 


of Berries, provided they are not kept ſhear'd ; and theſe 


Berries will riſe full as well, and, many times, out-grow 
the common Bay, as I have frequently obſerved: ſo that 
why we have not theſe Trees in as great Plengy as the 
common Sort, 1s only owing to their not being propa- 
gated and planted abroad; moſt People imagining, becauſe 
they have been hitherto treated with great Care, that there- 
fore they will not endure the Cold. Which is a great 
Miſtake; for we have found, by repeated Trials, which 
have been made within a few Years paſt, that many of 
thoſe Plants which had been nurs'd up in Green-houſes 
with great Care (whereby their Roots were confin'd, and 


the Plants circumſcrib'd and ſtarv'd in their Growth), when 


planted abroad, have made great Progreſs, and defy'd 
the moſt ſevere Cold of our Climate to injure them : 
which is a great Encouragement to proceed in our Trials 
of this Kind; fince, by this Method, we may naturalize 
a great Variety of valuable Trees and Plants to our Coun- 
try, which may hereafter be found of great Benefit. Nor 
ſhould we be diſcouraged, if, in the firſt Attempt, we 
ſhould not ſucceed fo well as we might wiſh ; for, by ſe- 
veral Eſſays, we may overcome the Difficulty ; and then 
the Pleaſure of having denizen'd any Exotic Trees, will 


ſufficiently compenſate the Trouble, fince hereby we 


eſtabliſh living Monuments of Praiſe. 

The Indian Bay is too tender to endure our cold Win- 
ters abroad as yet: .tho' I doubt not but that when theſe 
Plants are very ſtrong and woody, and ſome Care taken 
in their firſt Expoſure, they may be brought to thrive in 


the open Air; which if once obtain'd, ſo as to have Seeds 


produced in England, the Off- ſpring will be better inured 


to our Climate. And if this Plant can be once well na- 


turaliz d, ſo as to grow as in the warmer Parts of Europe, 
it will be one of the nobleſt Ever greens, for Shade and 
Beauty, we ever obtained; for it is naturally a very ſtrait- 


owing Tree, and the Leaves are very broad, and of a 


ing-ereen Colour, which renders it very agreeable. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds (which are cafily 

4 from Portugal, where theſe Trees grow in great 
Plenty); they ſhould be put into Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a gentle Hot bed, to faci- 
lirate their Growth; and when the Plants are come up, 
you ſhould remove the Pots into another moderate Hot- 
bed, to forward them, where they ſhould remain until 
the Beginning of June, when you muſt harden them by 
degrees, to endure the open Air, into which they ſhould 


be removed about the Middle of that Month, obſerving 


to place the Pots in a well-ſheltered Situation; and in dry 
Weather you muſt often refreſh them with Water. The 
Beginning of October you mult remove the Pots into the 
Green-houſe, placing them near the Windows, that the 
Plants may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther; and obſerve that they do not ſuffer with Drought ; 
for they will require to be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter. In April following you muſt take the Plants out of 


the Pots, preſerving the Earth to their Roots, and put each 


into a ſeparate Pot filled with the before-mentioned freſh 
light Earth: then plunge them into a moderate Hot-bed 
for a Month or fix Weeks, to haſten their taking Root; 
which done, you muſt harden them again, and expoſe 
them to the open Air, as before: and in Winter they muſt 
be houſed again, obſerving the Directions before given. 


After five or fix Years thus managing them (till ob- 


ſerving every Year to let them continue longer out of che 
Houſe in Autumn, than the preceding), you ſhould in 


April plant ſome of them into the full Ground, in a warm 


well-ſheltered' Situation, that they may have good Rooting 
in the Ground before the Winter comes on: and in Au- 
tumn you muſt lay a little Mulch. upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating to their 
Roots : but if the Winter following ſhould prove ſevere, 
you ſhould twiſt a Band of Hay or Straw round their 


Stems, which will be of great Scrvice to protect them from 


Cold: and after they have endured two or three Winters 
5 F abroad, 


abroad, they will be pretty much out of Danger; for tho 
a L may afterwards kill ſome of their 
l yet they will ſhoot again the following Sum- 
mer. 

I had a large Plant of this Kind, which had been planted 
in the full Ground in the Spring 1739. which was killed 
to the Ground by the following hard Winter, and, as I 
then imagin'd, totally deſtroyed : but the following Sum- 
mer it out from the Roots „and, had the 


Stem of the Plant been defended, I believe it would have 


put out again above. | | 
The Saſſafras-tree is a Native of North-America, where 
it commonly grows on low ſwampy Ground: it never 
riſes to any great Height, nor are their Stems very large; 
ſo may be ranged amongſt the Shrubs : the Roots of theſe 
Shrubs ſpread under- d; and in their native Soil put 
out great Quantities of Suckers : but in England it is very 
difficult to preſerve the Plants long; for in very ſevere 
Winters they are commonly deſtroyed by the Cold; and in 
warm dry Summers they are often killed by Drought, 
unleſs they are planted in a very moiſt Soil: nor do theſe 
Shrubs thrive well when they are ſheltered in a Green- 
houſe in Winter; therefore the beſt Way is to plant them 
in the open Air, in a ſheltered Situation, and a light 
moiſt Soil, where they will thrive better than with any 
. Mer 2 
theſe Plants upward o n Feet hi pretty 
furniſhed with Branches. _ | 
This is commonly 
brought from America (for they do not produce any in 
England); but theſe Berries generally lie in the Ground 


a whole Year, and ſometimes two or three Years, be- 
fore they grow; therefore the ſureſt Method of obtain- 


ing the Plants will be, to get the Berries put into a Tub of 
Earth ſoon after they are ripe, and ſent over in the Earth; 
and as ſoon as they arrive, to ſow the Berries on a Bed of 
light Ground, putting them two Inches into the Earth: 
and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, the Bed muſt be fre- 
| ny OO Hg Hos EE ANG of the 
in the Middle of the Day : with this Management 
many of the Plants will come up the firſt Seaſon : but as 
a great many of the Berries will lie in the Ground till the 
next Spring; ſo the Bed ſhould not be diſturbed, but 
wait until the Seaſon after, to ſee what will come up: the 
firſt Winter after the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tected from the Froſt, eſpecially in the Autumn; for the 
_ firſt early Froſt at that Seaſon is apt to pinch the Shoots of 
theſe Plants, and do them more Injury than the ſevere 
Froſt of the Winter ; for when the extreme Part of the 
Shoots are killed, it generally affects the whole Plant. 
When the Plants have grown a Year in the Seed-bed, 
they may be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, where 
ſtand one or two Years to get Strength, and may then be 
— I OR gy they are to remain for 
There have been ſome of theſe Plants propagated by 
Layers: but theſe are commonly two, and ſometimes 
three Years before they put out Roots: and if they are 


not duly watered in dry Weather, they rarely take Root; 


ſo that it is uncertain, whether one in three of theſe Layers 
2 1 z which makes theſe Plants very ſcarce in Eng- 
end. : 

The Wood of this Plant is frequently uſed to make Tea, 
which is eſteemed a great Antiſcorbutic : and in Carolina 
they frequently give a Decoction of the Wood and Leaves 
in Intermitting Fevers. | Pe 

The Benjamin- tree is alſo a Native of North- America, 
and ſeldom grows much higher in that Country than the 
Saſſafras- tree: this has been by ſome Authors thought to 
be the Tree from whence the Benjamin of the Shops was 


procured ; but that Drug is brought from the Eaft- In- 


ao, and is the Gum of a Tree very different from 
This Shrub is hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold in Ene- 
land; and if it is planted _— Soil, will grow 2 
Height of fourteen or ſixteen Feet; and the Leaves will 
be large and fair; but in a dry Ground they make but 
little Progreſs: this is generally propagated by Layers; 
for the Piants do not produce Sceds in England: the 


propagated by the Berries, which are 


England: 


- which will 


may the Leaves being of a fine ſhining-green 


treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the Saſſa- 
fras. | | 
The Camphire-tree is a Native of the Iſland of Borneo; 
but is alſo found in many Places on the Coaſt of Malabar, 
and upon ſeveral Iſlands in the South-Sea: this is too ten- 
der to live abroad in England, but may be preſerved thro- 


the Winter in a good Green-houſe ; and in the Summer. 
ſeaſon may be placed in the open Air, in a warm-ſhel- 
tered Situation, with other tender Exotic Plants. a 
This Tree is very near akin to the Cinnamon: tree, 
from which it differs in the Leaves, thoſe of the Cinna- 
mon-tree having three Ribs running longitudinally from 
the Footſtalk to the Point, which are remarkably large; 


whereas the Ribs of the Leaves of this Tree are ſmall, and 


extend toward the Sides, and have a ſmooth ſhining Sur. 
face: they are both Male and Female in different Trees; 
ſo that there is a Neceſſity for both Sexes to ſtand near each 
other, in order to have good Seeds. 

In Europe this Tree is propagated by 


Layers, which ae 
two Years, and 


longer, before they take Root, 


Hopes of procuring Seeds from them here: but if the 

Berries of this, and alſo of the Cinnamon- tree, were 

cured from the Places of their Growth, and i 
3 b | 


in America, they kr. & be there cultivated, ſo as to be- 
come a public Advantage; eſpecially the Cinnamon-tree, 
grow as well in ſome of our Iſlands in the V- 
Indies, as it doth in the native Places of its Growth; and 
in a few Years the Trees might be had in Plenty ; for they 

eaſily by the Berries. The Portugueſe brought 


pro- ſome of theſe Trees from the Eaft- Indies, and planted them 


on the Iſland of Princes, on the Coaſt of Africa, where 


they now abound, having ſpread over a great Part of the 
Inland | 


The Camphire-tree is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens, as a rare Plant : the Leaves when bruiſed, and the 
Wood, ſmell very like the Camphire of the Shops; and 
Colour, and 
continuing all the Year, the Plants make a good Apper- 
ance in the Conſervatory during the Wine, Labem an 
rr 
tender Exotics, they add to the Variety, OR 

Theſe Plants do not require any artificial Heat in Win- 
ter; ſo that if they are placed in a warm dry Green-houſe, 
they will thrive very well: during the Winter ſeaſon they 
will require to be frequently watered ; but they muſt not 
have too much at each time. In the Summer they ſhould 
be placed in a warm Situation, where they may be defended 
from ftrong Winds, and not too much ſed to the 
direct Rays of the Sun; and during this Seaſon they mult 
have Plenty of Water. | 


They may be propagated by laying down the young 


Branches in Autumn, which ſhould be treated in the fam 
manner as is before directed for the Saſſafras. 


LAURUS ALEX AN DRIN A. ide Ruſcss. 


LAURUS TIN US. Vide Tinus. 


LAWN is a great Plain in a Park, or a ſpacious Plan 
adjoining to a noble Seat. 
As to the Dimenſions of it, it ſhould be as a 
Ground will permit; but never leſs, if poſſible, than fifty 
Acres: but this is to be underſtood of Lawns in large 
Parks; for in Gardens a Lawn of ten Acres is a 
75 


large as the | 
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Ale Size for Gardens of a moderate Extent, and fifteen 
Acres for thoſe of the largeſt Size. ; 

As to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be beſt to be in 
he Front of the Houſe, and to lic open to the neighbour- 
ing Country, and not pent with Trees. | 

If the Houſe front the it will be moſt convenient, 
becauſe the Rooms will be ſhaded in the Afternoon, and 
ſo the Otjects to be view d from the Houſe will be much 
beautify'd by the Sun's ſhining 4 in the Aſter- 
noon : for if the beſt Room of the front the Lawn, 
xx it always ſhould do, the Afternoon being the moſt uſual 
ime for People of Faſhion to ſolace themſelves in ſuch 


ſe Rooms; nor will the Proſpect be interrupted, but 
— t; whereas, were it on the Weſt 
Side of the Houſe, the Sun, by ſhining from the Object, 
D 
; are 
4 hen the Sun ſhines upon them. Fw 
Beſides, there is another Inconveniency ; if the Lawn be 


— — — —— is — the greateſt) to 
injure the Houſe, by its having a free Paſſage to it. 

ae Love br on the 
do well enough, for the Reaſons before-mentioned; for 
the Sun's Rays, being then darted obli will not much 
interrupt the Proſpect; and the Sun, ſhining moſt Part of 


Beauty of that Front, which ought to be the beſt Front 
in the Houſez therefore a Lawn on that Side will much help 
the Proſpe& of the Houſe. 

But the moſt deſirable Aſpect for a Lawn is that of the 
South-eaſt, which is generally the moſt favourable Point 


in England: and as the Sun riſes upon the Front of the 


Rooms in the Morning; and by Noon the Rays will be 
oblique to this Front; and in the Afternoon will have in- 
tirely left theſe Apartments. 1 


North Side of the Houſe, becauſe it will lay the Houſe too 
open to the cold North Winds, c. therefore it will be 
more eligible to plant Wilderneſſes and Woods on the Weſt 
and North Sides of the Houſe. ; 

As to the Figure of the Lawn, ſome recommend an 
eract Squate, others an oblong Square, ſome an oval, 


and others a circular Figure : but neither of theſe are to 
may be contrived fo as to fuit the Fi- ; 


be regarded; for it 
gure of the Ground: and as there ſhould be Trees planted 
for Shade on the Boundaries of the Lawn, ſo the Sides may 
be broken by 1 Plantations of 'Trees ; for if there 
are not ſome beyond the Lawn, it will be 
proper to have. it ed on every Side by Plantations, 


the Houſe z ſo that Perſons may ſoon get into Shade, 
which is a very deſirable thing in hot Weather; for where 
that is wanting, few Perſons care to ſtir abroad, when the 
Sun ſhines warm. ey 2 25 
If in the Plantations round the Lawn the Trees are 


irregularly, ſome breaking much forwarder on the. 
pang = 6d and not crouded too cloſe together, 


they will make a much better A pearance than any regular 
Plantations can poſſibly do: 28 if chave are Varieties of 


res properly diſpoſed, they will have # good Effet 


obſerved, that no other but thoſe which 


the conſtant View | 

Many Perſons have preferred the Lime-tree for this 
Purpoſe, on account of their regular Growth: but as the 
Leaves of this Tree often change their Colour, and begin 
to fall very ſoon in the Autumn, occaſioning a great Lit- 
ter in the Garden; and from the End of Fuly the Trees 
make but an indifferent Appearance; ſo they are not to be 
clteemed for theſe Plantations. —@ | 


N Elm, Oak, Beech, and Cheſtnut, among the de- 


vous Trees, are to be preferred to all others, as they 
den their Leaves late in Autumn: and theſe are all of 


8 Trees; ſo are very proper for this 


Rooms, then the afternoon Sun will not be offenſive to their 


on the Weſt Side of the Houſe, it will give the more Way 


Side of the Houſe, it may 


Houſe facing this Point, ſo it will add aChearfulneſs to the 


It will not be at all convenient to have the Lawn on the 


which may be brought round pretty near to each End of 


If chere are 
ixed with the deciduous Trees in this Plantation, it will 
to the Beauty of it, eſpecially in the Winter-ſcaſon : 


Fre 
2 — 


ver and Spruce Firs, which will grow faſt, and 
large Trees: and as the two latter Sorts always 
pyramidically, fo they will have a good Effect to 
ight, when properly diſpoſed with the deciduous 
: but as theſe generally feather out their Branches 
the Ground, ſhould be planted where they do 


Far 


which 
afterward be taken away. When Perſons who 2 
tifying their Seats meet with full grown Trees on the Spot, 
it is a great Pleaſure; for theſe ſhould not be deſtroyed, 
if they can poſlibly ſtand. 


LAYERS: Many Trees may be 
the Ever-greens about Bartholomew-ti 222 


about the Month of October. 
the Day on that Side of the Houſe, will ſtill add to the 


This is to be performed by flitting the Branches a 


hace N the Mould about half a 


Foot: the Ground be made very light; and 
Sy are laid, they ſhould have a little Water given 


IF they do not comply well in the laying of them down, 


they muſt be pegged down with an Hook, or two; and if 


have not by that time taken Root, they muſt lie longer. 

2dly, Tie a Piece of Wire hard round the Bark of the 
Bough, at the Place you intend to lay in the Ground; and 
twiſt the Ends of the Wire, fo that they may not untie 
and prick the Place above the Wire thro' the Bark with 


an Awl in ſeveral Places; and then lay it in the Ground, 
as before directet. 


„Cut a Slit upwards at a Joint, as is practiſed in 
FE d Tongue- 
ing the Layers. | ; 

Athly, Twiſt the Place that you deſign to lay in the 
Ground like a Withy, and lay it into the Ground as di- 
rected in the firſt Way of Laying 


sthly, Cut a Place round about the Bough (that is de- 
fign'd to be laid) an Inch or two, at the Place that is moſt 


convenient to lay into the Ground, and manage it as is di- 
reed in the firſt Method of Laying: ' 
The Seaſon for laying y Trees, that ſhed their 
Leaves, e for ſuch as are = in March; 
for Ever-greens, June or Auguſt are good Seaſons. 
Tho? Layers may be laid 2 any time in the Year, the 
before-mention'd Seaſons are moſt proper, for the Reaſons 


following; becauſe they have the whole Winter and Sum- 


mer to prepare ang draw Root; for at theſe times of the 
Year the Sun has Aufficient Power on the Sap of the Tree 
to ſeed the Leaf and Bud, but has not Power ſufficient to 
make a Shoot. 


And if char ſmall Quantity of Sap chat does ariſe be 
hinder'd, as it will by ſome of the preceding Ways of 


Laying, 


ſome Clumps of ever-green Trees inter- 


Sorts for this Purpoſe are Lord Weymouth's Pine, 
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Laying, the Leaves and Buds will gently crave of the 
Layer, and by that means will prepare the Layer to take 
Root, or put forth Roots a little to maintain itſelf, find- 
ing it cannot have it from the Mother. plant. . 

And therefore, becauſe it wants but little Nouriſhment 
at that time of the Year, it is better to lay Layers of 
Trees, or to ſet Cuttings, than at other times, either in 
the Winter, when the Sap ſtirs but little, or in the Sum- 
mer, when the Sap abounds, or in the Spring, when it 
begins to riſe ; becauſe it is then apt to come too ſuddenly 


to draw Sap from the Layer, before the Layer has drawn 


or prepar'd for Root. 
However, the Spring or Summer may do well for ſmall 
Plants; becauſe ſuch Plants, being but ſhort-liv d, draw 
Root the quicker. | 
If you would lay young Trees from an high Standard, 


the Boughs of which cannot be bent down to the Ground, 


then you muſt make uſe of Ofier-baſkets, Boxes, or Pots, 
fill'd with fine - ſifted Mould, mix'd with a little rotten 
Willow-duſt, which will keep Moiſture to aſſiſt the 


Layer in taking Root: this Baſket, Box, &c. muſt be 


ſet upon a Poſt or Treſſel, &c. and the Bough muſt be 
laid according to either of the four firſt Ways of Laying; 
but too much Head muſt not be left on, leſt that be in- 
jur'd by the Wind, or by its own Motion rub off the 
tender Root; and the ſmaller the Boughs are, the leſs Way 
they ſhould be ſet out of the Ground, and Care muſt be 
taken to keep them clear from Weeds. 
The harder the Wood is, the better will the young 
Wood take Root; but if the Wood be ſoſt, the older 
Boughs will take Root the beſt. 


into Length and Breadth, in ſuch a manner as to have one 
Side diſtinguiſhable from the other ; they are properly the 
moſt extreme Part of a Branch, and the Ornament of 
the Twigs, and conſiſt of a very glutinous Matter, being 
furniſh'd every-where with Veins and Nerves: one of their 
Offices is, to ſubtilize and give more Spirit to the Abun- 
dance of nouriſhing Sap, and to convey it to the little 
Buds. | 

The Diſtinction of Leaves, made by thoſe who have 


written on Botany, are | | 
not divided to the 


A Simple Leaf is that which is 
Middle. | 
A Compound Leaf is divided into ſeveral Parts, each 

reſembling a ſimple Leaf, as in Liquorice, &c. 
A Digitated Leaf is a com Leaf divided into 
ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at the Tail, as 
in the Hemp, Black Hellebore, &c. | 
A Trifolated Leaf is a digitated Leaf, conſiſting of 
three Fingers, as the Trefoil, Cc. | 

A Quinqueſoliated Leaf is a digitated Leaf, conſiſting 
of five Fingers, as in the Quinguefolium. 

A Pennated Leaf is a compound Leaf divided into 
ſcveral Parts (each of which is called a Lobe), placed along 
the middle Rib, either alternately, or by Pairs. When 
the middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, it is ſaid 
to be unequally pennated, as in the Goats-rue, c. and 
equally pennated, when it is not terminated by an odd 
Lobe, as in the Caſſia: when the Lobes are all nearly of 
the ſame Form and Bigneſs, it is call'd an uniform pen- 
nated Leaf, as in the Liquorice ; when they are not ſo, 
it is ſaid to be Difform, as in the Agrimonia. 


A Winged Leaf is, as it were, divided into ſeveral 


penvpated Leaves, as in the Orobus, c. 

A Ramoſe Leaf is that which is ſtill farther divided 
than the winged Leaf, as in the Oſmund Royal, Female 
Fern, &c. 

An lutire Leaf or Lobe is that which has no Diviſion 
on its Edges, as in the Apple-tree, Cc. | 

A Sinuated Leaf is that which is cut about the Edges 
into ſeveral long Segments, as in common Mallow. 

A Serrated Leat is that which is cut about the Edges 
into ſeveral acute Segments, reſembling the Teeth of a 
Saw, as in the Nettle, Sc. 

A Crenated Leaf is that which is cut about the Edges 
into ſeveral obtuſe Segments, as in the Betony, Sc. 


and flat, growing in the Spring, and falling, 
without 


of their Branches extended; as Gold, by beating, 


A Laciniated orJagged Leaf is that which is cut at, 
the Edges into ſeveral pretty deep Portions, in —— 
Manner, as in the Horned Poppy, &c. 

Leaves are a Part of a Plant that is ordinarily very thin 


off 

Autumn; tho? there are ſome Plants wi Le 
the Truffles and Muſhrooms. 

As to the Structures 'of Leaves, Dr. Grew 
That their Fibres never ſtand on the Stalk in an even 
Line, but always in an or circular Poſture; and 
their Vaſcular Fibres or Threads are three, five, or ſeven: 
the Reaſon of which Poſition is for the more ere& Growt, 
and greater Strength of the Leaf. | | 

Another Obſervable in the Fibres of Leaves is their 
orderly Poſition, ſo as to take in an Eighth-part of a Cir. 
cle, as in Mallows; in ſome a Tenth, and in moſt ; 
Twelfth-part. 5 

Dr. Grew alſo obſerves fix ſeveral Parts intended by 

Nature for the Preſervation of Gems, viz. Leaves, Sun 
foils, Interfoils, Stalks of Leaves, Hoods, and Mantlings, 
that cover them. 3 ; | 

The Skin or Coat of the Leaves is no more thantha 
is re- 
duced to Leaves; in the Gem they are folded, and ſome- 
times in ſeveral Plaits, ſomewhat after the manner of 3 
Fan. If the Leaves are too thick to plait commodicuſy 
in two, and to be rang'd againſt each other ; or if they 
be in too ſmall a Number, and their Fibres too delicate; 
inſtead of being plaited up, they are roll'd up, and form 
either a ſingle Roll, as the Leaves of the Mountain Conf. 
lip, which are thick, or two Rolls, which begin at each 


TS Extremity of the Leaf, and meet in the Middle. 
LEAVES are defin'd to be æ Part of a Plant extended 


There are ſome Plants whoſe Leaves form three Rolls, 
as Fern, &c. Several Leaves are cover'd with Hair of 
ſeveral Figures: thoſe of Lavender, and the Wild Olive 
tree, have Hairs reſem n | 

The Uſe of Leaves is, to cover the Flowers and Fruits 
with their Shade, and to keep them from other Incon- 
veniencies ; and they ſerve alſo for Ornament, to make 


the Tree look pleaſant to the Sight; and are to Trees, 


as Hair is to human Bodies. 

Some compare the Leaves of Plants, that firſt explain 
themſelves, to the Placenta in Animals, and are as the 
Coats of the little Buds. 

The Footſtalks of the Leaves, by which the Hountſhing 
Sap is convey*'d to them, and divides itſelf into the & 
nuoſities or Circuits, which are found throughout the 
whole Structure; by means of which, the nouriſhing 
Juice is refin'd; and, in part, may receive the molt ſp- 
rituous Particles of the Air. rg 
Some have obſerved, that if the Leaves that are ad 
Joining to the Bud are deſtroy'd, it will ſhoot no more, 
till freſh Leaves come forth again to ſuccour it ; for, in 
this Caſe, the Leaves do the ſame Office which the E- 
leaves do to the Gem in its firſt State of Vegetation. 

Botaniſts conſider the Leaves of Plants with regard to 
their Structure, to their Surface, Figure, Conſiſtence, 
their Edges, Situation, and Size. 2 1 

With regard to their Structure; Leaves are either ſingle, 
as the Apple · tree, Pear · tree, &c. or double, as thoſe of 
Angelica, Parſley, c. | 7 

With regard to their Surface; Leaves are either flat, a 
the Nummularia, Aſarum, Origany, Androſæmum, &. 
or hollow, as thoſe of the Onion or Aſphodelus ; ot in 
Bunches, as ſeveral Kinds of Kali and Houſleeks. - - 

With regard to their Conſiſtence; Leaves are either 
thin and fine, as thoſe of St. John's-wort, Sc. or chick 
and groſs, as thoſe of Portulaca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of 
ſeveral Kinds of Houſlecks; or woolly, as thoſe of the 
Gnaphalium, &c. | 

With regard to their Edges; Leaves are either cut 
lightly, as ſome Species of Geums ; or deep, as in ſome 
of the Jacea's. | 

With regard to their Situation ; Leaves are either alter- 
nate, that is, ranged alternately, as the Alaternus; or 
oppoſite to each other, as the Phillyrea, and the Mints. 

With regard to their Size; Leaves are either very big 


as thoſe of the Colocaſia and Sphondylium; or moneys 
2 p 


under Parts. | 


3s thoſe of Biſtort, the Fig: tree; or ſmall, as thoſe of 
che Apple-rree and Pear-tree z or very ſmall, as that of 
*g-wort, 
. Jett Sorts. of ſinall Plants, and alſo ſeveral Sorts of 
Trees, which put forth a Root at the ſmall End of the 
Sced, as ſoon as that Root has taken hold of the Ground, 
they put out two ſmall Leaves above-ground,” which are 
not at all like to thoſe that grow on the Plant or Tree ; 
which two falſe Leaves are the Seed, which divides itſelf 
into two Parts, and ſo remains ſome ſhort time on the 
Top of the Ground ; and afterwards, between thoſe two 
falſe Leaves, comes forth a Shoot, which produces Leaves 
ke thoſe of the Plant or Tree from which it came. 
| © Of this Manner of Growth there is an infinite Number 
AF Plants and Trees, as Angelica, Carduus, Carrots, 
Melons, -Parſneps, French Beans, and indeed moſt Sorts 
Seeds: and as to Trees, the Apple, the Aſh, the Elm, 


2 Ge,. F 


the Maple, the Pear, the Quince, the Sycomore; and 


moſt Sorts of Seeds of Trees which are not environ'd by 
Stones or Shells. ; 
Leaves is a Term uſed to expreſs the moſt ſenſible and 
e Parts of Flowers. : 
t is true, all Flowers have not Leaves; and it is diffi- 
allt to determine, which is to be call'd Leaves, and which 
the Calyx, of the ſame Flower. 1 : 
| To prevent the confounding the Leaves of the Flowers 
with the reſt of the Plant, thoſe of the Flower are call'd 
Petala, from a Greek Word which the Botaniſts have 
2 into their Latin Deſcriptions, when they ſpeak of 
the Leaves of Flowers: the Leaves of Flowers they call 
Petals, and thoſe of Plants Folia. b 
Dr. Grew obſerves, 3 — 
of the two general Kinds eflels ; viz. for 
nn 
Veins and Arteries are in Animals. | 
And ſome are faid to be of Opinion, that the Veſſels 
in the Leaves of Plants are muſculated, not Side to Side, 
but the Ends of ſome into the Sides of others. Yet this 
is not really done, the ſmaller Threads being fo far de- 
duſted, as ſometimes to ſtand at right Angles with the 
larger; ſo that they are muſculated only End to End, or 
Mouth to Mouth, after they are at laſt come to their final 
Diſſolution. | * 


Dr. Agricola gives Directions for raiſing Trees from 
Leaves; to whoſe Treatiſe I ſhall refer thoſe who have a i 


mind to try the Experiment. I ſhall only ſay, that I 
myſelf have had the Leaves of Cabbages, ins, 
ſome other Plants, ſtrike out Roots when laid in the Earth, 
and have alſo raiſed ſeveral Sorts of Aloes, by planting 
their Leaves, which have ſhot out young Plants from their 

Some have made this Obſervation, that thoſe Trees that 
hold their Leaves, have their Wood cloſe and compact 
between their annual Circles ; and the Reaſon that they 
hold their Leaves all the Winter is, that their Sap is of a 


clammy and turpentine Subſtance : and the Sap of ſuch . 


Trees as hold their Leaves, being once ſet by Cold, re- 
quires a great deal of Heat to make it thin, and put it 


into Motion; as, comparatively, a little Cold will ſet or 


ſtiffen Pitch or Turpentine, but it muſt be Froſt that ſets 
or ſtays the Motion of Water. | 
Thoſe Trees which hold their Leaves, will grow much 
better under the Dropping of other great Trees, than ſuch 
as ſhed their Leaves; becauſe their turpentine Sap ſhoots 
off the Drops: and as for thoſe Trees that ſhed their 
Leaves, their Sap aſcends in a ſmall Quantity between the 
annual Circles in the porous Place. This, they ſay, may 
be obſerv d in a Tree that is bark'd round; for that Tree 
will put forth Leaves, and increaſe in Body, but produce 
little or no Shoot; and the more porous the Tree is be- 
tween thoſe annual Circles, the longer that Tree will live, 
as hath been experienc'd inWalnut-trees, Aſh-trees, &c. 
Naturaliſts aſcribe to Leaves a fourfold Uſe : | 
1. Chiefly, that they do in the Spring · time receive the 
c Humours into themſelves, divide them very minute- 
ly, and move them ſtrongly in the Utrieles, and perhaps 
draw in from the Air what is neceſſary, tho' unknown to 
PL carry back great Plenty of elaborated Juice to the 


2. That there may be a Tranſpiration of what is un · 
table, anſwering to the Diſcharge made by Sweat; 
ſomerimes thoſe excretory Veſſels of the Leaves are ſo 
over- charg d by the great Plenty of diſtending Humour 
[Juice], that they burſt in the Middle, and let go the 
more ſubtile Parts: nor is it ſeldom, that, in a hot Seaſon, 
great Plenty of Juices are this way diſcharg'd and imbib'd. 
Thus Manna is found to exude {ſweat forth] as well from 
the Leaves as from the Bark, if a cold Night ſhall follow 
an hot Day: and the ſame thing frequently happens in di- 
vers other Plants and Trees ; as we learn from the Bees 
flying to the Lime-tree, that they may gather that gum- 


mous Subſtance from their Leaves: but if the Hear ſhall 


be leſs, all the ſuperfluous Humours, except thoſe which, 


Perhaps, are tranſmitted by inſenſible Tranſpiration thro? 


the arterial Veſſels, exhaling naturally, are ſeen to return 
into the Trunk. 


5 for this Reaſon to be c to Veins, may imbibe, 
in the Night- time eſpecially, thoſe watery Parts, which, 
among others, lie hid. in the Air under the Form of a 


Humour is by little and little ſtopp'd in the Leaf, till it 
re which, by the 
ceaſing of the Afflux and Reflux of the nutritious Juice, 
grows putrid ; whence 4 Conſumption being cauſed, the 
Leaf dies, and falls off; which is the chief Cauſe of the 
falling of the Leaves in Autumn. 


Bough of each 


and Ounces, 


Hours Day, more or leſs, in 
they had; and when he 


were heavier in the Evening than in 
having perſpir'd little. 


Water to let any more paſs ſo that uſually in four or five 


Days the Leaves faded and wither d much. ,_ 
He adds, that he repeated the fame Experiments with 


Elm-branches, Oak, Ofier, Willow, Sallow, Aſpen, - 


Curran, Gooſberry, and Filbeard-branches; but none of 
theſe imbib'd ſo much as the foregoing, and ſeveral Sorts 


of Ever-greens very much leſs. - 


He adds alſo another Experiment: that on the 1 gth of 

Auguſt, he cut off a large Pippin with two Inches Stem, 
and its twelve adjoining Leaves ; that he ſet the Stem in 
a little Phial of Water, and it-imbib'd which perſpir'd in 
three Days One-third of an Ounce. 
And that at the ſame time he cut off from the ſame 
Tree another bearing Twig of the fame Length, with 
twelve Leaves, no Apple on it, and imbib'd in the fame 
three Days near Three · jourths of an Ounce. | | 

That about the ſame time, he ſet in a Phial of Water 
a ſhorr Stem of the ſame Tree, with two large Apples on 
it, without Leaves; and they imbib'd near Three-fourths 
of an Ounce in two Days. | "IE 

So in this Experiment, the Apples and Leaves imbibe 
Four- fitths of an Ounce; the Leaves alone near Three- 


fitths ; but the two large Apples imbib'd and perſpir'd 
5 but 
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Mercury 3+ Inches, = to 4 Feet 5 Inches Height of 


but one-third Part ſo much as the twelve Leaves x then 
the one Apple imbib'd the one-fixth Part of what was 
imbib'd by the twelve Leaves: therefore two Leaves im- 
bibe and perſpire as much as one Apple: whence their 
Perſpirations ſeem to be proportionable to their Surfaces z 
the Surface of the Apple being nearly equal to the Sum of 
the upper and under Surfaces of the two Leaves. 

Whence it is probable, that the Uſe of theſe Leaves 
(which are placed juſt where the Fruit joins to the Tree) 
is to bring Nouriſhment to the Fruit. 

And accordingly he obſerves, that the Leaves next 
adjoining to the Bloſſoms are in the Spring very much 
expanded, when the other Leaves on barren Shoots are 
but beginning to ſhoot ; and that all Peach-leaves are very 
large before the Bloſſom goes off. | 

And that, inApples and Pears, the Leaves are one-third 
or half-grown — the Bloſſom . ſo provident is 
Nature in making timely Proviſion for the nouriſhing the 
yet Embryo- Fruit. . . | 

He alſo adds another Experiment: He ftripp'd the 
Leaves of an Apple-tree-branch, and then fix'd the great 
End of the Stem in the Gage; it raiſed the Mercury 2+, 


| Inches; but it ſoon ſubſided, for want of the plentiful 


Perſpiration of the Leaves, ſo that the Air came in almoſt 
as 5 as the Branch imbib'd Water. | | 
And as a farther Proof of the Influence of the Leaves in 
raiſing the Sap, he alſo made the following Experiment. 
Qn the 6th of Auguſt, he cut off a large Ruſſert Pip- 


pin, with a Stalk 1+ Inch long, and twelve adjoining 


Leaves growing to it. 
He cemented the Stalk faſt in the upper End of a 
Tube; which Tube was fix Inches long, and one-fourth 


Diameter: as the Stalk imbib'd the Water, it rais'd the 


Mercury four Inches high. 
That he fix'd another Apple of the ſame Size in the 
ſame Manner, but firſt pull'd off the Leaves, and it 
rais d the Mercury but one Inch: that in the ſame man- 
ner he fix'd a like-bearing Twig, with twelve Leaves on 
it, bur no Apple, and it rais'd the M three Inches. 


He then took a like-bearing Twig, without either 


Leaves or Apple, and it rais'd the Mercury One-fourth 
of an Inch. | 

So a Twig, with an Apple and Leaves, rais d the Mer- 
cury four Inches; one with Leaves, only three Inches; 
one with an Apple without Leaves, only one Inch. 

A Quince, which had two Leaves juſt at the Twig's 
Inſertion, raiſed the Mercury 2++ Inches, and held it up 
a conſiderable time. am \. 7; 

A Sprig:of Mint, fix'd in the ſame manner, rais'd the 


ater. | 

Theſe, and many more Experiments of the Rev. Dr. 
Hale, — curious Inquirer into _ Cauſes, State, and 
Progreſs of Vegetation, evidently ſhew the Perſpi- 
— of the Leaves of Plants, and their — Uſe in 
raiſing the Sap, and other Functions of Vegetable Na- 
ture: to whoſe excellent Treatiſe before-mention'd I refer 
the curious Inquirer. Ts 


1 ſhall add, That Nature has directed us as to the true 


| Diſtance we ought to train the Branches of Trees againſt 


Walls or Eſpaliers, which ſhould always be in proportion 
to the Size of their Leaves; for if we obſerve her Pro- 
greſs in the great Variety of Trees, we ſhall always find 
their Branches grow diſtant from each other in propor- 
tion to the Breadth of their Leaves: and it was upon 
this Account that the Romans ſo much admir'd the 
Platanus ; becauſe the Leaves, being large, afforded them 
a kindly Shade in Summer; but in Winter, when they are 
deſtitute of Leaves, their Branches growing at a great 
Diſtance, eaſily admitted the Beams of the Sun. 

Some there are who aſſert, that by the Leaves of each 
aſpiing Plant, a Perſon may diſtinguiſh each Kind of 
Frnit, whether delicate or harſh, that the Hopefulneſs of 
the Fivit may be diſtinguiſh'd by the firſt Leaves of the 
8 Plant; and for this they lay down the following 
Rulcs: 

1ſt, That a ſhort and dark green Leaf prognoſticates 
a crabbed Fruit. 


| a Perſon, tho ever ſo curious in his Obſervationlexattly 


Adly. That a Tree, with a larger Leaf, thick, and o 

a dark Green, will bear a good Winter apple; but the 

Stock hardy, to endure a ſtiff Ground, te 
3dly, That a fady willowiſh Leaf denotes a flat infic;a 


Athly, That a Green, as the Popinjay,. or Bir. 
bey Lat, eſpecially if the Leaf be limber, N 
1 and the broader the Leaf is, the fairer the 

rut. 8 

sthly, That a wrinkled Leaf, neither very dark, jo 
2 brake, proves red-ſtreak*d Wrong Vn; rr 

iſh To 65 r 

But there is no great Certainty in theſe Rules, nor can 
determine the yarious Sorts of Fruits by . 
notwithſtanding what many People have aſſerteec. 

The before · mention d Reverend Author, in his Treaife 
of Vegetation, ſays, It is plain from many imen 
and Obſervations before · mention'd, that Leaves are very 
ſerviceable in this Work of Vegetation, by being inftry- 
mental in bringing Nouriſhment from the lower 
within the Reach of the Attraction of the growing Fruit, 
which, like young Animals, is furniſh'd with proper In- 
ſtruments to ſuck it thence; bur the Leaves ſeem alſo de. 
ſign'd for many other noble and important Services: for 
Nature admirably adapts her Inſtruments, ſo as to be x 
the ſame time ſerv! to many good Purpoſes.” 

Thus the Leaves, in which are the many excretory 
Ducts in Vegetables, ſeparate and carry off the redundant 
watery Fluid, which, by being long detain'd, would dun 
rancid, and prejudicial to the Plant, leaving the mote nu 
tritive Parts to coaleſce ; Part of which Nouriſhmen, 
we have good Reaſon to think, is convey'd into Veper- 
bles thro* the Leaves, which plentifully imbibe the Dew 
and Rain, which contain Salt, Sulphur, &c., % 

For the Air is full of acid and ſulphureous Partides; 
which, when they abound much, do, by the * 
Reaction between them and che elaſtic Air, . caule that 
ſultry Heat which uſually ends in e 
der; and theſe new Combinations of Air, Sulphur, gad 
acid Spirit, which are conſtantly forming in the Air, ae, 
doubtleſs, very ſerviceable in promoting the Wolf of 
Vegetation; when, being imbib d by rhe-Leayes, they - 
may not im y be the Materials out of which the 


more ſubtile and refined Principles of Vegetables, are 
form'd : for ſo fine a Fluid as the Air ſeems to be a hare 
proper Medium, wherein to prepare and combine. the 
more exalted Principles of V es, than the gro 
watery Fluid of the Sap: and, for the ſame Realon, it 
is likely, that the moſt refined and active Principles of | 
Animals are alſo prepared in the Air, and thence con- 
vey d thro* the Lungs into the Blood; and that there s 
Plenty of theſe ſulphureo- aereal Particles in the Leaves, 1s 
evident from the ſulphureous Exudations that are found - 
in the Edges of Leaves, of which Bees are obſerv'd to 
make their waxen Cells, as well as of the Duſt of Flowers. 
And that Wax abounds with Sulphur, is plain, from it 
burning freely, Sc. 3 
We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great 


Uſe of Leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by many, 
g ſuſpected by 4 


viz. to perform, in ſome meaſure, the fhce is 
the Sapp of the Vegetable Life, as the Lungs of Ant 
mals do for the Support of Animal Life; Plants, 

probably; drawing through their Leaves ſome Part & 
their Nouriſhment through the Air. os 


LEEKS. Yide Porrum; 


LEGUMES, or LEGUMENS, are a Species of 
Plants which are call'd Pulſe, ſuch as Peas, Beans, Ge. 
and are fo call'd, becauſe they may be gather d by dhe 
Hand, without cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plant. 
which have a papilionaceous Flower, among the Legum® 
but the French comprehend moſt Sorts of eſculent Plans 
under this Title of Legumes. % 


LEGUMINOUS, of or belonging to Pulſe. 


LEGU- 


EO Nονs PLANTS are fich a. bear Pulſe, 
wa a papilionaceous Flower : their Flower. is difform, 
and ſomewhat like a Butterfly, with Wings expanded 


{whence it is call'd ), conſiſting of four Parts 
joins together at the Bottom. Vide Papili 


LEMON-TREE. Vide Limon. 


| | LENS [b card of Laws, Lat. mild or gentle, be- 
cauſe, in old Times, thoſe who eat theſe Seeds were ſaid 
to be of a gentle Temper], Lentils. 
The atters are; 
I hath 4 papilionaceous Flower: z the point of which 
4 ſhort Pod, containing orbicular Seeds, which are, 
r the moſt part, _ to which et e, 
Leaves are conjugated, growing to one are 
ted by Tendrils. 
The Species are; 
1. Laus vulgaris. C B. P. . 
| 4 Lens major. C. B. P. Greater Lentils. | 
2. Lens monantbos. H. L. Lentils with a ſingle Flower, 
There are ſeveral Varieties of the firſt and ſecond Sorts, 


ers and Fruits; but theſe are accidental, and will often 

riſe from the ſame Seeds; for which Reaſon they are not 
worth obſerving in this Place. 

Theſe Plants are-very common in_the warm Parts of 

and in the Archipelago, where they are the Food 

of the poorer Sort of People, which they loath when they 


Dives fafius jam defrit gaudere Lente : which is apply d to 
ſuch as fpurn at thoſe Things in eaſy Circui 
_ which they were glad of in a low Condition. 

Theſe Plants are one of the leaſt of the Pulſe-kind, 
and call'd_in ſome Places Tills : they may be propagated 
in the ſame manner as Vetches, &c. but muſt be fown a 
great deal thinner. They will grow upon a dry barren 
Sail beſt, , and ar a ary good Fodder jor ars — 

an annual Culture, they are not at preſent 
de e 9 * 


LENS PALUSTRIS, * This is a. 
common Plant, upon ſtanding 8 
Parts of England ; where, if it is not et diſtud'd, 1 
ſoon cover the whole Surface. 


LENTISCUS (rakes its Name of Len, Lev. i. e. 
, The Maſtich- tre. 
The Chara&ters are; 

The Leaves. are pinnated, the Lobes greming eppoſite, of 
and are faſtened to one common Mid-rib : the Male Flow- 
ers, which are produced upon. ſeparate Trees from the Fruit, 
bave ſhort green quadrifid Cups, which expand in form of 
Stars, having four or five ſhort Stamina, with large red 
Apices: theſe Flowers are collected into. a Bunch: the 
Ovary, in the Female Plants, which grows upon the Top 
of a long thick Footftalk, is commonly branch d, and be- 
comes a Fruit, which contains a Nut with an bard Shell. 

The Species are; 

1. LenTiScus 3 C. B. P. Common Maſtich- 
8 

2. 1 vulgaris, foliss minoribus & pallidioribus, 
2 The Male Maſtich-tree, with leſſer and paler 

ves. 

Theſe two Plants are promiſcuouſly preſerv'd i in many 
curious Gardens in England, where they are commonly 


kept in Pots and T ubs, and houſed in the Winter, with 


Oranges, M yrtles,. Sc. but in ſome Places, which. are 
well defendel from cold Winds, I have obſervd them 
growing in the open Air, without ſuffering the leaſt In- 
Jury from our ordinary Winters; but in extreme hard 
Weather they are ſometimes greatly damaged; however, 
as they are ſeldom quite deſtroy d, — if the Plants 
are ſtrong, and have taken good Noot in the Ground, 
ir is worth our Care to endeavour to naturalize them 
to our Climate ; which may eaſily be effected, provided 
you keep them in Pots until they have acquired a ſuffi- 
dent Strength, and then ſhake them out in the Spring 


1 


renn warm Soil, 
-ſhelter'd Situation; and 11 Winter 
1213. Ground about 
t the Froſt from pe 


their Stems and Heads with ſome Straw; or Peas-haulm, 

will prevent their being deſtroy'd ; and after they 
ve been inured to the open Air for two or three Years, 
they will then be moſtly out of Danger, and will grow 
och better than thoſe Plants which are kept in Pots or 


| Theſe Plants ate propagated by lying down their 

ig Branches in the Spring, which ſhould be ſlit at a 

Joint (as is practis d in laying Carnations); and in dry 
der keen Nas wi y water d, to enc 


then, if they have taken ſufficient Root, ſhould be 
tranſplanted in April, placing them, as was before directed. 


in a warm Situation ; obſerving to water them in dry 


to prevent the Ground from drying too faſt ; and in Win- 
oh 


| r 
them. aſpire in Height ; 
them into Balls and Pyramids (as is the com- 


you 
mon Praftice) but let them grow in their utmoſt Lu- 
 xuriancy, in which manner — more 


beautiful than in thoſe ſtudied 

Theſe Plants may alſo be a 
n Parts of France 
Spain, where grow in great they muſt 
be fown in en or Tubs of light freſh Earth, and hous'd 


in Winter (for the Plants ſeldom come up until the ſecond = 


Tear); but in Summer they ſhould be expos'd in a warm 
Situation, and often refreſhed with Water: when the Plants 


come up, they muſt be carefully clear d from Weeds, 


and refreſh'd with Water in dry Weather ; and in Winter 
the Pots or Tubs muſt be remoy'd into Shelter, but 
ſhould have a great Share of free Air in mild Weather; 
and the Spring following, the Plants ſhould be taken up. 
and each of them planted into a ſeparate Pot; then 
| plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate 


their taking Root; after which they.may be nnd to to 
the 


open Air (as was directed for the older Plants), and 


continue to houſe them every Winter, until they are three 


or four Years old ; after which they may be planted into 
the Air, when they muſt be treated as the old Plants. 
eſe Trees are always green, which renders them 


more valuable; and their Leaves being of a beautiful Fi- - 


and their Heads generally growing very 7 - atk 
2 them worthy ov a good Situation: 


riſe above twelve or fourteen Feet high wich us, — 


ſhould therefore be intermixed with other Ever - greens 


of the ſame Growth : but as theſe Trees are often greatly. 


jured by ſevere Froſt, ſo it is proper to ſome Plants 
cy oe which bs BT is 8 
houſe, in order to preſerve their Species. 


LEON TOPETALON, — of Air, 
a Lion, and wiT4Aor, a Leaf, g. d. Lion's- leaf; becauſe 
the Antients fanſied the Leaves of. this Plans reſecnied a 
Lion's Paw], Lion: leaf. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a thick tuberoſe per a! Root : the Four ! is 
naked, and conſiſts of froe or x Petals, which expand in 
* of a Roſe, garniſb d with froe Stamina: in the Mid- 
dle of the F riſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes @ Bladder, containing many ſpherical Seeds, 
We have but one Species of this Plant in the Englifo 
Gardens; which is, | 
LEoNTOPETALON foliis coſts ramoſe innaſcentibus. 
Flor. Lion-leaf with Leaves growing on a branched 
Rib. 


This 


of ihe Year , preſerving as much of the Earth to-clieir © 
” 


in very ſevere Froſts you 88 


Weather, as allo to lay ſome Mulch about their Roots, 
which differ from each other in the Colour of their Flow- 


n out the 


T1. 
This Plant is found in great Plenty in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, but in the greateſt Plenty about Aleppo, and 


alſo in ſome Parts of Italy; but at preſent is very rare in 


the Seeds, or 
Method, if 


England : it may be propagated by ſow 
parting the Roots; but the former is the 


the Seeds could be obtained from Abroad; for they ſel- i 


dom produce good Seeds in England, nor do they increaſe 
by their Roots. 1 CD 
The Seed of this Plant ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is 


ripe, in Pots or Tubs fill'd with freſh light Earth, that | 


the Plants may be removed into Shelter in the Winter ; 
for if they are expoſed at that Seaſon {which is the time 
they ariſe), the Cold will them; but in the Sum- 
mer they ſhould be ſet abroad, where they may have the 
morning Sun until Ten of the Clock ; and when the 
Plants are ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted, they ſhould 
be each of them pur into a Por, and in Winter 
placed into an Hot-bed-frame, where they may be ſhel- 


ter*d in ſevere Froſts; but in mild Weather they ſhould 
Years old, they may be 


be 'd to the Air. 
taken out of the Pots, and planted into a warm Border 
under a South Wall, where 
our ordinary Winters well, being ſeldom hurt but by 
ſevere Froſts, or too much Wet; for which Reaſon they 
ſhould always be planted in a dry Soil 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Roots is in June, 
when theirLeaves are dz for if you defer it till July 
or Auguſt, they will be ſtriking out new Roots, when they 
will not be fo ſafely remov'd. They produce their Flow- 
ers in Winter, for which they are chiefly valued. 


LEONTOPODIUM. Vide Plantago. 


 LEONURUS [Asa , of Alo, a Lion, and b, 
a Tail, becauſe the Creſt of this Flower ſeems to reſem- 
ble the Tail of a Lion], Lion's-tail. 
| The Characters are; 

Ii one of the verticillate Plants with a Lip. flower, 
which conſiſts of one Leaf, whoſe Galea or Creſt is imbri- 
cated, aud much longer than the under Lip, which is di- 
vided into three Segments: out of the Flower-cup riſes the 
Pointal, fix d like a Nail to the hinder Part of the Flower, 
ſurrounded by four Embryoes, which afterward turn to ſo 
many Seeds, which are oblong, and incloſed in a long fiſtu- 
lous Huſt, which before was the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 3 

1. LEonurus perennis Africanus, fideritidis folio, flore 
pheniceo majore. Breyn. Prad Perennial African Lion's- 
tail, with an Jronwort-leaf, and a large ſcarlet Flower. 
2. Lroxvnus perennis Africanus, fideritidis folio varie- 
gato, fore phænices majore. Perenmal African Lion's- 
— with a variegated Ironwort- leaf, and a large ſcarlet 

Wer. 
2. Lroxvxus minor, Capitis Bone Spei, vulgo. Boerb. 
Ind Leſſer Lion's- tail from the Cape of Good Hope, 
with a Cat-mint-leaf. | | 


Theſe Plants are very yur Ornaments in a Green-houſe, 
cing large Tufts of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers in the 


onths of OZober and November, when few other Plants 
are in Perfection; for which Reaſon a good Green-houſe 
ſhould never be wanting of theſe Plants, eſpecially ſince 
they require no artificial Heat, but only to be preſerved 
from hard Froſts ; ſo that they may be placed amongſt 
Oranges, Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. in ſuch a manner, as 
not to be too much overſhaded with other Plants; but 
n much free Air as poſſible in mild 

r 


They are eaſily ted 
of the Sorts in Pots filled with light Earth, any time in 
July or Auguſt, obſerving to ſhade and water them until 
they have taken Root; after which they muſt be each of 

them planted into a ſeparate Pot fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and often refreſh'd with Water (for it is an Aqua- 
tic Plant in-its native Country); and in October they muſt 
be removed into the Green-houle ; but in May they ſhould 

be expos'd again to the open Air, placing them where 
they may have the morning Sun till El:vea ot the Clock, 


will endure the Cold of form 


other Plants, becauſe theRoots will ſpread, 


by planting Curtings of any 


courage them to produce ſtrong Tus of Flowers in 
utumn. 

Theſe Plants will grow to be eight or nine Feet high, 
and ſubjeQ to grow 
irregular ; therefore their Branches ſhould be pruned 


if they 
The ſtrip'd Sort is, by many People, valued 2 
Variety of its Leaves; but as that is occaſi 
Weakneſs in the Plant, the Flowers 
never ſo and fair, as are t | 
nor produced in ſo great a Quantity. e 6s 
third Sort is alſo preſerv'd for Variety more 

its Beauty; the Flowers of this bei 
not ſo well colour d, as are thoſe of the common Sorts. 
This Plant feldom grows above three Feet high. 


 LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pepperwort. 

The Characters are; . 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of @ Croſs, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Piltillum, 
which afterward becomes a ſpear-ſhaped Fruit, which i; 
divided in the Middle by a Partition into two Cells, which 
contain many oblong Seeds. | hs «4, 

The Species are; a 
1. LET DIU latifolium. C. B. P. Common broad 
leav*d Dittander, or Poor- man's Pepper. = 

2. Lrpipium humile incanum arvenſe. Inſt. R. H. Loy 
hoary Dittander, or Pepperwort. SEO 
3. Lrripion gramineo folio, 48 Berit. Inſt, R. H. 


4 LeripiuM bumile minus incanum Alepicum. Il. 
R. H. Low greener Dittander of Aleppo. ; BW 
5. LeeipiuM capillaceo folio, fruticoſum Hifpanicun. 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh Dittandet, with very nar- 

row Leaves. | 5 | 

6. Lee1p1uM Orientale, naſturtii criſpi folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Dittander, with a curled Creſs-lea _ 
7. Leyipium Orientale, naſturtii folio, caule veficaris. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dittander, with a Creſs- leaf, anda 
ſwelling Stalk. » „ 

8. Leeipium Orientale, caryopbylli folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Dittander, with a Clove-gilliflower-leaf.  —_ 

The firſt and third Sorts are directed by the College 
of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine. The firſt grows 
wild in ſome Parts of England ; but is generally culti- . 
vated in Gardens for Uſe. The Herb and Root of this 
Sort were formerly uſed in Sawce, to give a warm bite- 
ing Taſte thereto ; and ſome poor People have mixed 2 
1 the Leaves in their Sallads, for the — 2 
This Sort is eaſily ted by planting any ſmall Pi 
of the Root, ther cg Autumn, ' after the 
manner directed for Horſe-radiſh 5 but it ſhould be 
placed in ſome odd Corner of the Garden, and not near 


and ſhoot up 


Graſs-leav'd Dittander, or Sciatica Creſs. 


at a great Diſtance, fo as to over-run the Ground where 
it is planted. | | 


The third Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave them 


eight or ten Inches aſunder, and keep them clear from 
ceds ; which is all the Culture they require. The ſe- 
cond Year the Plants will produce Seeds, and the old 
Roots will remain ſeveral Years, provided are not in 
too rich Ground. The Leaves and Seeds of this Plant 
are uſed in Medicine. b "IC 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are trailing 2 
gate very faſt by their creeping Roots: thele are 
23 in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but there is little 
uty in them. | a 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Towrnefort in 
Spain. This grows ſhrubby, and will abide the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open Air, provided it 5 
Roe on a poor dry Soil. It may be propagated either 
y Seeds or Cuttings. | f 
The other three Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 


obſerving never to let them want Water, which will en- fort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to the 


7 


Royal 


* Theſe are alſo preſerved. in Bo- 
ic G for the ſake of Variety, and may be eaſily 


propagated by Seeds. 
' LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. ide Protea, 
LETTUCE. Vide Lactuca. 


' LEUCANTHEMUM C Aevxavfleuer, of Awxcs, 
white, and "Av0eu®-, a Flower], Ox-eye Daiſy. 
The Characters are 35 þ the Chen | 
It agrees in every re with the anthemum, ex- 
in the Colour of its Semi-florets, which in theſe are con- 
Fauth white. | 


The Species are; | | 3 
vulgare. Tourn. Common Ox- 


1. LEUCANTHEMUM 
eye Daily. 1 
2. LzuCANTHEMUM Apinum majus, rigido folio. 
Jun. Greater Ox- eye Daiſy of the Alps, with ſtiff 
3. LeucanTHEMUM fadice repente, foliis latioribus ſer- 
ratis. Tourn. Creeping-rooted Ox- eye Daiſy, with broad 
ſerrated Leaves. | 8 
4. LEucanTHEMUM folio abhſintlii, Alpinum. Ciaſſi. 
Aline Ox- eye Daiſy, with a Wormwood-leaf. 

5. LEUCANTHEMUM fanaceti = flore majore. Boerh. 
Ind, Oxeye Daiſy, with a Tanſy-leaf, and a large 
6. LeucanTHEMUM Canarienſe, foliis chryſanthemi, ſa- 
pore pyrethri. Tourn. Canary Ox-eye Daily, with a Chry- 
ſuanthemum - leaf, and 2 Taſte like Pellitory of Spain, vul- 
: calPd Pellitory of Spain. 

* LzucanTHEMUM montanum, foliis chryſanthemi. 
11 R. H. Mountain Ox- eye Dgiſy, with Corn · marigold- 
leaves. 8 

8. LxucanTREMVUN graminco folio. Inſt. R. H. Graſs- 


9. Levcantuznu latifimo folio, fore maximo. I. 


R. H. Broadeſt-leav*d Ox-eye Daiſy, with a large Flower. 
10. LEucanTHEMUM Lufitanicum, argenteo laciniato 
folio. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Ox-eye Daiſy, with a ſilver 


latis conjugatis & aſperis, flore albo, capitulis ſquamoſis. 
_ Houft. Skrubby 2 Ox- eye Daiſy, with broad 
rough Leaves growing oppoſite, a white Flower, and a 
Cup. | 
— theſe Plants is very common in the Mea- 
dows in moſt Parts of England, from whence the Flowers 
are gathered, and brought into the Markets in London for 
medicinal Uſes ; but it is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. 
The ſecond and fifth Sorts are many times planted in 
Gardens, for their Beauty ; theſe produce large Tufts of 
white radiated Flowers upon the Summits of their Stalks, 
which continue a long time in : they commonly 
you ny Feet high or more ; for which Reaſon they 
always be placed in the Middle of large Borders, 
and require to he planted at a good Diſtance from other 
Plants, otherwiſe they will overbear them: fo that they 
are not very proper for ſmall Gardens, taking up too much 
room. . 


Theſe are hard nr 
either by boi cheir Seeds, or parting their Roots : the 
beſt time for ſowing their Seeds is ih March, upon a Bor- 
der of light freſh Earth ; and when the Plants are come 
up pretty ſtrong, they muſt be tranſplanted into freſh Bor- 
ders of the like Earth, placing them at eight Inches Di- 
ſtance each Way: in theſe Borders they may remain till 
 Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed into the Bor- 
ders where they are to continue, and the Summer follow- 
ing they will produce Flowers and Seeds. | 
But if you would propagate them by parting their 


Roots, the beſt Seaſon for this Work is in September or 


| Oftober; for if it be done in the Spring, they ſeldom 
flower fo ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. 

The third Sort multiplies too faſt by its creeping Roots, 
which will fpread, and come up at a great Diſtance from 
the old Plant, to that it is hardly to be kept within tole- 


1 
rable Bounds; but it is very apt to run over whatever 
Plants ſtand near; for which Reaſon it ſhould never be 
| wy amongſt choice Flowers, but allowed a Place in 

1e abject Part of the Garden, in a Corner allotted to it; 
where it will grow to the Height of four Feet, and pro- 
duce large radiated white Flowers in Auguſt and Sep- 


The fourth Sort is ſeldom admitted into curious Flower- 
gardens, it being a rambling Plant; and the Branches trail- 
ing upon the Ground, render it unſightly, nor are the 
Flowers very beautiful; ſo that it is ſeldom preſerv*d but 
in Botanic Gardens. 

Theſe are all very hardy Plants, and will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation; and there being very little Trou- 
1 they deſerve room in all large Gar- 

The ſixth Sort was brought from the Canary Iſlands; fo 
is tenderer than any of the former, and muſt be preſerved 
in Pots, and ſheltered in the Winter. This is pr ted 
by planting Cuttings, in any of the Summer-months, in a 
Border of light Earth ; obſerving to water them, and ſhade 


them from the great Heat of the Sun, until they have 


taken Root; after which they muſt be planted into Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and expoſed to the open Air 
until the Middle or Latter- end of October, when they muſt 
be houſed ; but ſhould be placed in the cooleſt Part of the 
Houſe, where they may have much free Air in mild Wea- 
ther, and muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water ; but 
in Summer-time they may be expoſed to the open Air, in 
a ſhady Situation, where they will thrive much better than 
if expoſed to the Sun ; which would dry the Earth too 


faſt, ſo that they would conſtantly require to be water'd. 


This Plant is not apt to continue above three or four 
Years without renewing ; therefore Cuttings ſhould be 
planted every other Year, to maintain the Kind, where 
People are curious to preſerve their Varieties. The great 
Beauty of this Plant conſiſts in its long Continuance in 
Flower; for when the Plants are properly managed, they 
will produce Flowers throughout the Year ; and although 

ir Flowers are not very beautiful, yet in the Winter- 
ſeaſon, when there is a want of better Sorts, this Plant will 


. add to the Variety in the Green-houſe; therefore may be 
11. LEUCanTHEMUM Americamem fruteſcens, foliis 


allowed a Place in all ſuch Gardens where Collections of 
Plants are preſerved. In Botanic Gardens it is preſerved 
for the ſake of Variety ; but in other Gardens, for the 
true P of Spain, which, in reality, is a diffcrent 
Plant ; tho? this has a very ſharp acrid Taſte, much like 
that of the Pellitory. | 

The four next-menti Sorts are very hardy Plants 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been direct- 


fo may be treated 
ed for the five Sorts firſt-mentioned. Theſe Plants are not 


proper for ſmall Gardens, where they will take up too 
much room, and ſpread over the choicer Flowers: but 
they may be admitted into large Gardens, on the Side of 
Wildernefs-quarters, where they will continue flowering a 

The laſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. William Houſtoun 


at Campeachy, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England. 
This is a ſhrubby Plant, which grows eight or nine Feet 
high, having many Stems, and irregular Branches; but ic 


hath not produced any Flowers in Eng/and. This Plant 
may be propagated by Cuttings, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months, if 
and ſhaded from the Sun. In the Winter this muſt be 
placed in a moderate Stove ; and in Summer it may be 


placed abroad, in a warm Situation, 


LEUCOIUM LA. of Neẽ,,v white, and lor, 


a Violet; i. e. White Violet], Stock-gilliflower. 


N dr run be moſt ; F four Le 
7 er is c ed for the moſt part of four Leaves, 
which are placed —_— a Croſs: out of the Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal, which becomes a long flat Pod, di- 
vided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which 
the Valves adhere on both Sides, and are furniſhed with flat 
ooth Seeds, which are orbicular, and bordered round their 
Edges : to which may be added, The Flowers are ſpecious, 
and fwcet-ſmelling. 
5 H Th: 


are planted in a Bed of light Earth, 


E * 
The Species are; | 

1. LzvcoiuM incanum majus. C. B. P. Great hoary 
Stock-gilliflower, with ſingle white Flowers. 

2. LevcoiuM incanum majus, flore cinericeo. C. B. P. 
The great hoary Stock- gilliflower, with an aſh-colour'd 
Flower. | | 

3. Lzucorum purpureum, vel rubrum. C. B. P. Pur- 
ple or red Stock- gilliflower. TR | 

4. LeucorwM incanum majus coccineum. Mor. Hiſs. 
The greater hoary crimſon Stock-gillilower, vulgarly 
call'd The Brumpton Stock. 

5. Leucorum violaceum. Tabern. Violet-colour'd Stock- 
gilliflower. 

6. LeucoluM incanum majus multiplex, fore purpureo. 
C. B. P. Greater hoary Stock-gilliflower, with a double 
purple Flower. 

7. Lrucoruu incanum majus multiplex, flore rubro. C. 
B. P. Greater hoary Stock-gilliflower, with a double red 

Flower. 

8. LeucoiuM incanum majus multiplex, flore albo. 
Tourn. Greater hoary Stock-gilliflower, with a double 
white Flower. | | 

9. Levcoium incanum majus variegatum, pleno flore. 
C. B. P. The greater hoary Stock- gilliflower, with a dou- 
ble variegated Flower. 8 5 

10. LEucoiuM majus incanum variegatum album, flore 
femplici, maculis in albo rubris. C. B. P. The greater hoary 
Stock-gilliflower, with a ſingle white Flower, ſpotted and 
ſtrip'd with red. . | 

11. Levcoium pleno flore, album, ſanguineis maculis 


 fegnatum. Hort. Eyſt. White Stock-gilliflower, with a 


double Flower mark*d with bloody Spots. | 
12. LevcoruM pleno flore, album, purpureis maculis fig- 
natum. Hort. Eyſtk. White Stock-gilliflower, with a dou- 
ble Flower mark' d with purple Spots. 
13. LEucowM incanum majus variegatum, pleno fore, 
foliis in ambitu argenteis. H. L. The greater hoary va- 
_ riegated Stock-gilliflower, with a double Flower, and 
_ edg'd with Silver. | Fs | 
14. LeucowuM minus & annum. Dod. Leſſer annual 
15. Levcorium album odoratiſſimum, folio viridi. C. B. 
P. The moſt ſweet-ſmelling Stock-gilliflower, with a 
green Leaf, commonly call'd The white Wall-flower. 


16. LEucoium album odoratiſſimum, folio viridi, pleno 
fore. The double white Wall-flower, vulgo. 


17. LeucoiuM luteum vulgare. C. B. P. The yellow 


Wall- flower. 


18. LEvcoruM luteum, flore pleno, minus. C. B. P. The 
common double Wall- flower. 

19. LxVcoruu anguſtifolium Alpinum, flore ſulpbureo. 
H. R. Par. Narrow-leav'd Alpine Wall- flower, with a 
brimſtone-colour'd Flower. 

20. LevcoiuM anguſtifolium Alpinum, flore pleno ſul- 
 Phureo, Narrow-leav'd Alpine Wall-flower, with a dou- 

ble brimſtone-colour'd Flower, commonly call'd The 
ſtraw-colour'd Wall-flower. Ts 
21. Levcoriwm luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. Wall- 
flower with a large Flower. | | 
| 22. LxVUcorun luteum, flore pleno, majus. C. B. P. The 
greater Wall-flower, with a double Flower. 

23. LEucoiwuM majus, flore intus luteo, extus ferru- 
gineo. Greater Wall-flower, with larger Flowers, yellow 
within, and on the Outſide of an Iron-colour, commonly 
calPd The Ravenal Wall-flower. 

24. Leucoiwm majus, flore majore pleno, intus luteo, 
extus ferrugineo. The double Ravenal, vulgo. 3 
285. LevcoiuM majus, flore pleno ferrugineo. Tourn. 

The old double bloody Wall- flower. 

26. LE Ucorun luteum, pleno flore, foliis ex luteo va- 
riegatis. The yellow variegated Wall flower, with a dou- 
ble Flower. 

27. LEVcolun luteum, pleno flore, foliis ex albo ele- 
ganter variegatis. The filver-ſtrip'd Wall- flower, with 
a double Flower. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Flowers, which 
are preſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens; but thoſe 
here mention*d are the moſt beautiful, and belt worth pro- 
pagating in all curious Flower-gardens. 


£8 

AH the Sorts of Stock- gilliflowers are prop by 
Seeds : the beſt time for ſowing them is in the Beginning 
of April, upon a Border of freſh light Earth, where they 
may be expos'd to the morning Sun; for if they are too 
much ex dun hee bugs rg. they 
are very ſubject to be eaten by a 7; as they o 
are while — upon an hot dry Soil. To but doo 
you ſhould always ſow a few Radiſhes them, 
which will ſecure them 3 for the Flies 
will always upon | whereby your Gi 
flower- 22 be preſerved ; but then ts * 
ſuffer cke Radiſhes to be too thick amongſt them; for that 
would draw them up very weak, and cauſe them to be 
long-ſhank'd. When your Plants have gotten fix Leaves, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into other Borders of the like 


| freſh Earth, and expos'd to the morning Sun at about four 


Inches Diſtance ; obſerving to water and ſhade them until 


farther Care, than only to keep them clear from Weeds 
until the Latter-end | 


ey 
Root, whereby they will be ſecurely faſten'd in the Ground 
before the Froſt comes on; which would prevent their 
taking Root, and thereby either quite deftroy them, or 
at leaſt cauſe them to flower very weak the ſucceeding 
1 29825 

There are many People who make a great Stir aboutſow- 


ing theſe Seeds, and tranſplanting the Plants always at the 


ſame time when the Moon is at the Full, in order to ob. 
tain a greater Number of double Flowers ; but from ſeveral 
Years K — 4 — any thing in this 
Management, nor from the frequently removing the Plantz, 
as is by ſome directed; which only weakens them, and 
cauſes them to produce ſmaller Bunches of Flowers ; but 
I never could obtain any more double Flowers by this Ma- 
nagement, than if they had never been remov d: but the 
beſt Method that I have obſerv'd, 2 have theſe Flowers 
in the greateſt Perfection, is to change the Seeds every 
Year, if you can procure > yood Corretpunteit tn the 
Place at a great Diſtance from you, who will fai 
furniſh you with good Seeds: and in ſaving theſe Seeds, 
if you obſerve a greater Number of Petals than uſual in 
the ſingle Flowers, it is a good Sign, that the Seeds of ſuch 
Plants will produce double Flowers. I have alſo obſerv'd, 
that if the Seeds are preſerved in the Pods a Year before 
they are ſown, a greater Number of Plants with double 
Flowers have been produced, than from the ſame Seeds 
ſown the firſt Year. SO 
As theſe Plants are commonly biennial, and ſeldom 
continue longer than the ſecond Year, hence there will be 2 
Neceſſity of ſowing Seeds every Year; for when they have 
flowered and ſeeded, they commonly decay ſoon after ; 
as alſo do the double Flowers ſoon after they are out of 
Flower ; or if ſome of them ſhould continue another Year, 
they are ſeldom ſo ſtrong, or produce ſuch fair Flowers, 
as the young ſeedling Plants: fo that, upon the Whole, 
they are ſcarcely worth ftanding. And thot ſome People 
recommend the propagating the double Sorts from Slips 
and Cuttings, as the ſureſt Way to have double Flowers, 
which indeed is very true; yet the Plants thus rais'd are 
always weaker than thoſe rais'd from Seeds, and never 
produce their Flowers near ſo large or fair: wherefore (as 
I faid before) it is better to have a Succeſſion of ſeedling 
Plants every Year, amongſt which you will always have 2 
Quantity of double Flowers, provided your Seed be 
ood. 
- The Brumpton Stock-gillifower is by many People molt 


valued for the Largeneſs of its Flowers, and the Bright- 


neſs of their Colour : but this Sort ſeldom produces more 
than one Spike of Flowers upon a Plant; whereas the Ha- 
lian and purple Sorts produce ſeveral very fair. Bunches 
upon each Plant, eſpecially if they have Strength: and 
there is a Sort commonly call'd the Stock-major (which, 
probably, is the ſeventh Sort here mention d), which 
branches out on every Side, and produces many fair Spikes 
of Flowers from one Root ; theſe are of a beautiful red 
Colour: as doth another Sort, commonly (though _ 
| ge 


_ the Annual-ſtock, which will produce its Flowers 
the firſt Year from Seed; but then the Plants commonly 
continue the next Seaſon, and flower again very ſtrong 


and theſe often produce ſome Variety in the Colour of 


their Flowers; ſome being of a beautiful ſcarlet, others 
of a pale-red Colour, and ſome of them are finely va- 
: ; and theſe all produc'd from Seeds taken from 
the ſame Plant : but this Sort is very apt to degenerate, if 
the Seeds are not frequently changed. 

The ſmall annual Stock- gilliflower will produce Flowers 
in about ten Weeks after ſowing (which has occaſion'd its 
being call'd the Ten Weeks Stock); and if the Seaſon be 
colerably cool and moiſt, theſe Flowers will be very large : 
and often there are large double Flowers produc'd among 
them, which renders them well worth propagating, eſpe- 
cially if you ſow them in May, which will cauſe them to 
flower in Auguſt and September, when Flowers are begin- 
ning to be ſcarce in the Gardens. Theſe Plants produce 
ripe Seeds the ſame Year, and rarely ſurvive a Winter. 

Theſe Plants ſhould all be planted in a freſh light Soil, 
which muſt not be dung d; for they don't ſucceed upon 
a rich Soil, in which they are apt to grow very rank, and 
then their Roots canker and decay; ſo that they ſeldom 
abide the Winter in ſuch Soils ; but in a freſh Soil they 
will ſtand our ordinary Winters extremely well, and will 
produce large fair Flowers. * 5 

The common ſingle Wall- flower is very ſeldom culti- 
vated in Gardens, but is often found growing upon old 
Walls and Buildings in divers Parts of England: this is 
the Sort which 1s directed in the College Diſpenſatory for 


| medicinal Uſes : but the double of this Kind is very com- fl 


mon in moſt of the Zngliſ Gardens; which is propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings in any of the Spri 


to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be remov'd to the Places 
where they are to remain. | 
The ftraw-colour'd Wall- flower with double Flowers 
was formerly more common in the Eng/:þ Gardens than 
a preſent : this is a much finer Sort for Shew than the 
common, the Plants generally growing more upright ; and 
2 of Flowers are much larger, and grow much 
Scent; which, I ſuppoſe, has occaſion d its being leſs cul- 
tivated than it was formerly ; though indeed, for Shew, it 
i inferior to none of the Sorts of Wall-flowers : this is 
alſo by Slips, as the common Sort. 

The white Wall- flower is ated by ſowing the 
Seeds in April, in the manner before directed for the Stock- 
gilliflowers ; and if the Seeds are good, there will be many 
double Flowers produc'd a 
continu'd, by planting the Slips in the ſame manner as has 
deen directed a the common Wall-flower. But the double 
of this Kind, being ſomewhat tenderer than the other Sorts 
of Wall- flowers, ſhould be planted into Pots fill'd with 
light freſh Earth; and in the Winter- ſeaſon ſhould be 
plac d under an Hot-bed-frame, where they may be ſhel- 
ter'd from ſevere Froſts; but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have as much free open Air as poſſible; in which Manage- 
mat they will endure two or three Years, and produce fair 

owers. | „ 

The large-flowering Wall- flower is alſo propagated by 
Seeds in the ſame manner as the Stock-gilliflowers ; for 
though it will grow from Slips, yet theſe ſeldom make fo 
good Plants as thoſe produc d from Seeds, nor will they 
flower ſo ſtrong. This Sort rarely produces many double 
Flowers; but yet is well worth propagating, for the Large- 
neſs and Sweetneſs of its Flowers ; and if they are plant- 
ed in a very poor dry Soil, will continue two or three 
Years, and endure the Cold extremely well. 

The Ravenal Wall-flower is at preſent in the greateſt 

teem wich the curious Floriſts, the Flowers of this Kind 
being full as large as the laſt- mention'd Sort, and are of 
a fine reddiſh or iron Colour on the Outſide, as alſo of an 
extraordinary Sweetneſs ; and this is more apt to produce 
double Flowers than the former: it is propagated 

3, Which thould be ſown in March, and manag'd as 

was directed for the Stock- gilliflower; obſerving, never to 
Plant them in a rich Soil, which will cauſe them to grow 


very faſt during the Summer · ſeaſon; but they ſeldom en- 


ring months, 


cold Winds, and yet often endure the ſharpeſt 
together, than thoſe: but the Flowers have very little 


them; which may be 
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dure the Winter in ſuch Soils. The double-flower'd Plants 
of this Kind may alſo be propagated by Slips, in the ſame 
manner as the before · mention'd Sorts; but theſe ſhould 
be ſhelter'd in Winter, as was directed for the white Wall- 
flower, otherwiſe they are ſubject to be kill'd by very 
ſharp Froſts. The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be often 
chang'd, or elſe they will greatly degenerate. 

The old double-bloody Wall-flower was formerly more 
common in Exgland than at preſent, it being at this time 
rarely to be ſeen : this is a Variety of the common double 
Wall-flower, from which it only differs in having the Out- 
ſide of the Petals of a bloody Colour: it may be propa- 
gated by Slips, as the common Sort ; but requires to be 
ſhelter'd from extreme Cold in the Winter; which often 
deſtroys theſe Plants, if they are too much expos'd to it. 

The yellow-ſtrip'd Wall-flower is alſo a Variety of the 
common double Sort, having its Leaves beautifully va- 
riegated in the Spring and Winter-ſeaſon ; but in the Sum- 
mer, when the Plants are very free of Growth, they dege- 
nerate to be almoſt quite plain; ſo that at that Seaſon there 
is very little Beauty in them. This is alſo propagated by 
Slips, as the common Sort; but ſhould be planted in a 
warm Situation, otherwiſe it will often ſuffer by great Colds 
in Winter. es 3 

The filver-ſtrip'd Wall- flower is much more beautiful 
than the laſt, and generally retains its beautiful Variegation 
through the whole Year. This is propagated by Slips, as 
the former; but ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter, being much 
tenderer than the laſt : for which Reaſon, the Plants ſhould 
be ſet into Pots, and treated as the double white Wall- 
ower : but you ſhould obſerve, never to plant them in 
a rich Soil; which will cauſe them to become plain (as I 
have often obſerv'd): nor ſhould they have too much 
Moiſture, which very often deſtroys them. 5 

All the Sorts of Wall- flowers will abide the Cold much 
better, if planted in a very gravelly and ſtony Soil, than 
when they are in a rich Earth; as may be obſerv'd by thoſe 
which grow upon the Tops of Walls, and other Build- 
ings : where ſometimes they are very much *d to the 
Winters; 
when thoſe which were planted in a good Soil have been 
deſtroy'd, tho they have had a warm Situation. | 


LEVEL, a Mathematical Inftrument ſerving to draw 
a Line parallel to the Horizon; not only for various Uſes 
in Maſonry, &c. but alſo to meaſure the Difference of 
Aſcent 2 Deſcent between ſeveral Places, for the con- 
veyin Water, draining of Fens, Cc. | 

A | Sade wr "thews the hor:zontal Line, by means of 
a Surface of Water, or other Liquid ; founded on this Prin- 
ciple, That Water always naturally places itſelf level. 

The moſt ſimple Inftrument for this Uſe is made of a 
long wooden Trough or Canal, whoſe Sides are parallel to 
its Baſe; fo that, being equally fill'd with Water, the Sur- 


face thereof ſhews the Line of Level. 


This Level is alſo made with two Cups fill'd to the two 
Ends of a Pipe three or four Feet long, about an Inch in 
Diameter ; by means whereof, the Water communicates 
from the one to the other Cup; and this Pipe being move- 
able on its Stand, by means of a Ball and Socker, when 
the two Cups become equally full of Water, the two Sur- 
faces mark the Line of Level. : | 

Inſtead of Cups, this Inſtrument may be made with two 
ſhort Cylinders of Glaſs three or four Inches long, faſten'd. 
to each End of the Pipe with Wax or Maſtich ; then the 

Pipe, being fill'd either with common or colour'd Water, 
will ſhew itſelf through the Cylinder, by means of which 
the Line of Level is determin'd ; the Height of the Wa- 
ter, with reſpect to the Centre of the Earth, being always 
the ſame in both Cylinders. This Level is very commo- 
dious in levelling ſmall Diſtances. | 

If you would level any Piece of Ground that you can 
ſee from Side to Side, or from the Middle to any Sice, 
ſet up your Inſtrument in the Middle of it, whether it 
be a Water-level, or a Ground-level with Sights : place it 
ſo high, that you may ſee over the higheſt Part of the 

Ground half a Foot, or a Foot; then tet up a Stake in 
the Middle, fo that the Top may be exattly level with 
the Sights, and another Stake on the higheſt * 
= ON) 
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"Top of which muſt be level with the middle Stake : then 
either turn the Level, or Look-back Sight, and ſet up 
another Stake. on the lower Ground level with the two 
firſt; ſo then you will have three Stakes ſtanding in a 
Level. | | | 

Then, keeping your Level true to the middle Stake, 
turn it till it makes Right Angles with the three Stakes, 
and ſet up two Stakes on each Side one Level with thoſe 
three; ſo that then you will have five Stakes in two Lines 
ſet true Level. 

If the Ground be , you may ſet up two Rows 
more by the Level; but five Stakes are enough in a ſmall 
Ground. 

When this is done, you may lay your Level aſide, and 
look over the Head of one to the Head of another, and 
cauſe the Perſon who aſſiſts you to put down Stakes be- 
teen two and two, till you have ſet as many Stakes level 
in the Ground as you think convenient; or you may uſe 
a Rule, which being plac'd level with the Head of the 


Stake, you may look over that to the Head of the other, 


and put Stakes down between you and the other Stake, 
to what Number you pleaſe. 
The Ground being thus ſtaked out with all the Stakes 
Heads level, and half a Foot higher than the higheſt 
Ground, in ſome Grounds the middle Stake and the Stakes 
in the Croſs-line will be the Level-line the Ground muſt 
be brought to; that is, abating the Hill, and filling up 
the low Side to the Level of the Mid-line. But if the 
Ground be very uneven, then muſt meaſure over 
- all the Stakes, and take them Middle high for their mean 


Level; and, by the Rule of Three, proportion your 


Ground to that. 

As for Inſtance: If a Valley be ten Poles in Length, 
and two Feet in Depth from the ſtrait Line, and there be 
an Hill five Poles long; How many Feet deep muſt a 


Perſon fink thoſe five Poles to fill up the Valley? This 
Queſtion may be reſolved by the Inverſe or Back Rule of 


Three, and will ſtand thus: As 5 is to 2, ſo is 10 to 4. 
_ | ” 5 —2— 10 Hp | 
— Y 
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So that a Perſon muſt go four Feet deep in ſuch a Hill 
to make good ſuch a Valley. 

If you are to abutt the Top ef the Hill four Feet deep, 
and two Poles from the Top of that Hill, thoſe four Feet 
are to come out. 


Io perform this, ſet up a Stake on the Top of an Hill 
two or three Feet above-ground, and another of the ſame 


Height where the comes out; ſet down a Stake 
three Rods from that, till the Head comes to be in a Line 
2 theſe two, and at that Stake you muſt be one Foot 
eep. | | 
At ſix Poles, ftake down another, as before, and there 
you muſt be two Feet deep: then ſtake down another at 
nine Poles, and there you muſt be three Feet deep; and 
you may ſet more Stakes at equal Diſtances, which will 
direct you ſo as that you cannot go amiſs. 


LEVITY is the Privation or Want of Weight in any 
Body, when com with another that is heavier; in 
which Senſe it is oppos'd to Gravity. | 
The Schoolmen maintain, that there is ſuch a thing as 
Poſitive and Abſolute Levity ; and impute this to Riſe 
and Emergency of Bodies lighter in Specie than the Fluids 
wherein they riſe. | 
But, beſides that the common Senſe of Mankind diſ- 
covers, that Levity 1s only a relative Term; we find that 
all Bodies tend towards the Earth, fome flower, and ſome 
fafter, in all Fluids or Mediums, whether Water, Air, 
Sc. | 
Thus Cork is ſaid to be lighter than Gold, becauſe un- 
der equal Dimenſions of Bulk the Gold will fink in, and 
the Cork ſwim upon the Water. 
Archimedes has demonſtrated, That a ſolid Body will 
float any-where in a Fluid of the fame ſpecific Gravity, 
and that a lighter Body will keep above an heavier. 
The Reaſon of this is, becauſe Bodies falling towards 
the Earth, thoſe which have a like Number of equal Parts, 


explain'd it ſeveral Ways: Ariſtotle, by ſuppoſing ſome 
_ Cartefians have conſidetably refined 
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Gravity; ſince the Gravity of the Whole is the 


have 
Sum of the Gravity of all its Parts. 

Now two Bodies have an equal Number of equal Parts, 
if under the ſame Dimenſions there are no Intervals de. 
flitute of Marter: whence it follows, that as no Portion 
of Matter is ſo ſmall, but that Body wherein it is con. 
tained may be wholly divided into Parts equally ſmall, 
there 8 no Reaſon for the Deſcent of theſe, which 
will not equally hold for the Deſcent of that. 

Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe Bodies which do 
not equally gravitate under the fame Dimenſions, do not 
contain the ſame equal Portions of Matter; and therefore 
when we ſee, that a Cube of Gold ſubſides in Water, at 
the ſame time that an equal Bulk of Cork ſwims upon it, 
it is evident, that the Gold muſt have a greater Number 
of equal Parts of Matter under the fame Bulk than the 
Cork; or the Cork muſt have a greater Number of Va- 
cuities than the Gold; and that there are alſo in the Water 
a greater Number of Vacuities than in the Gold. 

Hence we have a clear Idea both of Denſity or Gra 


vity, and of Levity; and know, that in a ftri& Senſe 


the latter cannot be accounted any thing poſitive, bur 


mere Negation or Abſence of Body, which determing 


that Body to be lighter than another which contains more 


LIGHT is us'd in various Senſes: 1. Sometime i 
ſignifies that Senſation which is occaſioned in the Mind 
OR —_ | 

2. For thoſe Properties in Bodies, whereby the 
a a 5 

3. A certain Action of the luminous Body on the Me. 
dium between that and the Eye, by the means of which 
the one is ſuppoſed to act on the other; and this is called 
ſecondary Light, or deriv'd Light, in Diſtinction to tha 
of luminous Bodies, which is called primary or inna 


Light. | 
hers have 


As to the Phenomenon of Light, Phi 


Bodies to be tranſparent, as Air, Water, Ice, Sc. The 
Light, and own, That Light, as it exiſts in the luminous 
Body, is nothing elſe but a Power or Faculty of exciting 
in us a very clear and vivid Senſation : and Father Mal 
branche explains the Nature of Light by a d Anz 


logy between it and Sound; the latter of which is allow'd 


r by the Shaking or Vibration of the inſen- 
ſible Parts of the ſonorous Body. | 
But the Diſcoveries into this wonderful Phz- 


nomenon have been made by Sir Iſaac Newton ; that the 


primary Light conſiſts wholly in a certain Motion of the 
Particles of the lucid Body, whereby they do not 
any fictitious Matter ſuppoſed to be lodg d in the 
Pores of tranſparent Bodies, but throw off from the lu- 
minous Body certain very ſmall Particles, which are emitted 
every Way with great Force : SE! 

And the ſecondary or deriv'd Light, not in a Cn, 
but in a real Motion of theſe Particles receding every Way 
from the luminous Body in right Lines, and with an in- 
credible Velocity. OD, 

For it has been demonſtrated by Mr. Regumar, from 


the Obſervation on the Satellites of Jupiter, That the 


Progreſs of Light from the Sun to our Earth is not above 
ten Minutes; and therefore, ſince the Earth is at leaſt 
10,000 of its own Diameters diſtant from the Sun, Light 
muſt run 10,000 of thoſe Diameters in a Minute, whi 
is above 100,000 Miles in a Second. 

And if a Bullet, moving with the ſame Celerity with 
which it leaves the Muzzle of a Cannon, requires twenty- 
five Years to paſs from the Earth to the Sun, as Mr. Hw- 
gens has computed, then the Velocity of Light will be to 
that of a Cannon-ball, as 25 Years is to 10 Minutes, 
which is above 10,000 to 1: ſo that the Particles of Light 
do move above a Million of times ſwifter than a Cannon- 
bullet; from which Rapidity of Motion very ſtrang? 
Effects may be produced: but Sir Iſaac Newton bas 
ſhewn, paſt Contradiction, That the Light of the Sun 1s 
near feven Minutes in its Paſſage to the Earth, which 1s 
the Space of 50,000,000 ; a Velocity 10,000,900 times 


it 


this Notion of 


greater than that wherewith a Ball flies out of the Mouth 
a Cannon. ; 
el . Jaa Newton alſo obſerves, That Bodies and Light 
act mutually on one another: Bodies on Light, in emit- 
ung reflexing, refracting, and inflecting it; and Light 
on Bodies, by heating them, and putting their Parts into 
2 vibrating Motion, wherein Heat principally conſiſts : 
for he es, That all fix'd Bodies, — 44 be- 
yond a certain Degree, do emit Light, and ſhine ; which 
Shining, Sc. appears to be owing to the vibrating Mo- 
tion of the Parts; and all Bodies abounding in earthy 


1. That the Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differing by 
2. That Rays, which differ in Refrangibility, when 


4- Whiteneſs, my 
immediate Light, and 
Senſes, cannot be com 
out an indefinite Variety of them; for to ſuch a Com- 
poſition there are required Rays endu*d with all the inde- 
finite —_— Refrangibility, which infer as many 
5. The Rays of Light do not act one on another in 

thro* the ſame Medium. 


6. The Rays of Light do not ſuffer any Alteration of 


their Qualities from Refraftion, nor from the adjacent 


Medium. | 3 3 

homogeneal urs produc*d out 

of Light by Refraftion, which are not commix'd in it 

before; ſince Refraction changes not the Qualities of the 

| Rays, but only ſeparates thoſe that have divers Qualities 
by means of their different Refrangibility. | 


Hence proceeds the whole Theory of Colours in Plants 


and Flowers. 


Thoſe Parts, v. g. which are the moſt refrangjble, con- 


ſtitute violet Colour, the dimmeſt and moſt languid of all 


Colours. 
And, on the „ thoſe Particles that are the 
kaſt refrangible, conſtitute a Ray of a red Colour, which 


is the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all Colours: the other 
Particles, being diſtinguiſhed into lictle Rays, according 
to their reſpective Magnitudes and Degrees of Refrangi- 
bility, excite intermediate Vibrations, and ſo occaſion the 
Senſations of the intermediate Colours. See Sir Iſaac Ner- 
Jon's Doctrine of Colours. | 

Perhaps theſe Obſervations of Light may to ſome Per- 
ſons ſeem foreign to the Subje&-matter of this Book; yet, 
if thoroughly underſtood, might probably be found very 
uſeful. That learned and curious Inquirer into the Bu- 
ſineſs of Vegetation, the Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Treatiſe 
on that Head, does, upon the Query put by Sir Iſaac 
Newton [ Are not groſs Bodies and Light convertible 
« into one another? And may not Bodies receive much of 
«* their Attivity from the Particles of Light which enter 
* their Compoſition? The Change of Bodies into Light, and 
* of Light into Bodies, is very conformable to the Courſe 
* of Nature, which ſeems delighted with Tranſmutations”], 
add this Query; And may not Light alſo, by freely 
entering the expanded Surfaces of Leaves and Flowers, 


* contribute much to the ennobling the Principles of Vege- 
tables?“ 


„mon Doſe of this Mixture is four 
* be taken in warm Milk, Beer, Ale, or Broth.” He 
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LICHEN, Liverwort. 
4 ing two 3 this Plant, which are uſed in 

edicine, one o being accounted a ſovereign 
Remedy for the Bite of mad Dogs, I thought it would 
not be improper to mention them here, tho* they are 
Plants which cannot be propagated by any Method, ex- 
cept by paring up the Turf of Graſs whereon they grow, 
and „ down in ſome moiſt ſhady Place; where, 
if theTurt takes Root, and thrives, theſe Plants will ſpread, 
and * The two Sorts are; . 

I. LICHEN petræus latifolius, frve Hepatica fontana. 
C. B. P. Common broad. Lad Poa... 4 

2. Lichzx terreftris cinereus. Raii Syn. Aſh-colour'd 

Liverwort. 

The firſt Sort on the Sides of Wells, and in 

moiſt ſhady Places not only on the Ground, but on Stones, 


Bricks, or Wood. Of this there are ſeveral Varieties, 


which are diſtinguiſhed by the Curious in Botany: but as 
they are Plants of no Uſe, I ſhall not enumerate them. 


The ſecond Sort (which is uſed to cure the Bite of mad 
Dogs) grows on Commons, and open Heaths, where the 


Grals is ſhort, in moſt Parts of England, eſpecially on 
Declivities, and on the Sides of Pits. This 
the Surface of the Ground ; and, when in P ion, is 
of an Aſh- colour; but as it grows old, it alters, and be- 
comes of a dark Colour. This is often carried into Gar- 


dens with the Turf which is laid for Walks and Slopes; 


and where the Soil is moiſt and cool, it will ſpread, and 
be difficult to deſtroy, ſo that it renders the Graſs un- 


_ fightly: but this is the only Method yet known to have 


it grow in Gardens, where it is deſired. 
This is eſteemed a ſovereign Remedy for the Bite of 


mad Dogs, and hath been for many Years uſed with 


great 
Succeſs. It was communicated to the Royal Society by 
Mr. George Dampier, whoſe Uncle had long uſed this 
Plant, to cure the Bite of mad Dogs on Men and Animals, 


with infallible Succeſs. The Method of taking it he hass 
delivered as followeth : **-Take of the Herb, and it 


either in an Oven, by the Fire, or in the Sun; 
powder it, and paſs it thro a fine Sieve; mix this with 
nan equal Quantity of fine-powdered Pepper. The com- 
Scruples, which may 


alſo adviſes, that the Part bitten be well waſhed, as alſo 
the Cloaths of the Perſon who is bit, leſt any of the Snivel 
or Drivel of the mad Dog ſhould remain. If the Perſon 
bitten be full-grown, he adviſes, that he be blooded be- 
fore the Medicine is taken; and to uſe the Remedy as ſoon 
after the Bite as poſſible, as alſo to repeat the Doſe two 
or three ſeveral Mornings faſting. | 


LIGUSTICUM [takes its Name of Liguria; becauſe 
this Plant, in old Time, grew in greateſt Plenty near a 
River of Genoa, called Liguria}, Lovage. 5 

The Charafers are; ö | 

The Lobes of the Leaves are cut about their Borders, like 


thoſe of Parſley : the Flowers confiſt, for the moſt part, of 
foe Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe : each of theſe 
Flowers are ſucceeded by two oblong, gibboſe, furrow'd 
Seeds, which on one Side have a leafy Border. | 

The Species are; | 


1. Liousricum vulgare, foliis apii. J. B. Common 


Lovage. 8 

2. LicusTICUM 2 apii folio. Tourn. Scotch 
Lovage, with a Parſley- leaf. 

3. LicusTicum Græcum, apii folio. T. Cor. Greek 

with a Parſley- leaf. 

4. Liousricum foliis multiplicato pinnatis, foliolis pin- 
natim incifis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Lovage with many Pair 
of Pinne, and the little Leaves cut; commonly called 
Cicutaria, or Baſtard Hemlock. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is ofren uſed in Medicine, and 
was formerly reckoned amongſt the Kitchen-hcrbs; but 
is now almott intirely caſt out of the Kitchen- garden, and 
only cultivated for phyſical Uſes. This Plant may be 
eaſily propagated by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in a moiſt Spot of Ground: and when the Plants 


come up theSpring following, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


out to the Diſtance of eighteen Inches or two Feet aſun- 
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der, in a moiſt Soil; where, if they are kept clear from 
| Weeds, they will thrive exceedingly, and the ſecond Sum- 
mer will produce Seeds; but the Herb may be frequently 
cut for Uſe; their Roots abiding ſeveral Years, do ſhoot 
again continually after being cut ; ſo that a few Plants will 
be ſufficient for the Uſe of a Family. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are only preſerved in Col- 
lections of Plants for Variety; but are not in any Uſe 
at preſent. Theſe may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former. 

The fourth Sort has by ſome Perſons been ſuppoſed to 
be the Hemlock of the Antients: it is a very ſtrong 
Plant: when the Leaves are bruiſed, they emit a very rank 
Odour; and the Plant is generally thought to be very 
poiſonous : tho' Parkinſon writes, That he could find no 
poiſonous or ſtinking Smell in the Plant which he culti- 
vaced in his Garden: but that muſt have been a different 
Plant from this; for a more fetid Scent was never ob- 
ſerved in any Plant. ON 
This is extreme hardy: if the Seeds are permitted to 

ſcatter, the Plant will come up the following Spring : 
but when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, they generally 
lie in the Ground a whole Year. As this Plant grows 
very large, it will 
it will grow upward of four Feet high. 


LIGUSTRUM, The Privet. 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite to each other : ihe 


Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and divided at the 


Top into five Segments: the Ovary in the Centre of the 

Flower- cup becomes a globular ſoft Fruit, full of Juice, in 

which are lodg*d four Seeds. 
The Species are; | 


1. LicusTRUM vulgare. Park. Tbeat. The common 


Privet. 5 

2. LicusTRuUM foliis majoribus & nagis acuminatis, toto 
anno folia retinens. Pluk. Alm. The ever- green Privet. 
3. LicusTrRuM foliis e luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. 

The yellow-blotch'd Privet. _ 85 
4. LicvsTRuM foliis argentatis. Breyn. Prod. The 
ſilver- ſtriped Privet. . 
5. LicusTRUM aculeatum, fruflu teſticulato. Plum. Cat. 
Prickly American Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Hedges 
in moſt Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 

dens, unleſs for Variety : it commonly grows about eight 

or ten Feet high, in form of a Shrub; but may, by Arr, 
be trained up to a much greater Height, and may be in- 
termixed amongſt other Trees of middling Growth in 
Wilderneſſes. 

This Shrub is frequently cultivated in the Nurſeries near 
London, to furniſh the ſmall Gardens and Balconies in the 
City, it being one of the few Plants which will thrive in the 
Smoke of London: but altho? it will live ſome Years in 
the cloſe Part of the Town, yet it ſeldom produces Flowers 
after the firſt Year, unleſs it is in ſome open Places, where 
there is a free Air. In the Country the Leaves of this 
Plant will continue green great Part of the Winter : it 
flowers in June, and the Berries ripen in Autumn, which 
generally hang upon the Branches till Chriſtmas. | 

The ſecond Sort will grow much larger than the firſt, 
and is equally hardy. The Leaves of this com monly 
remain upon the Trees until the Spring before they decay, 
unleſs in very hard Winters; for which Reaſon, it is 
more eſteemed than the common Sort. 

The Leaves of this Sort are broader than thoſe of the 
firſt, and are of a deeper Green; the Bunches of F lowers 
are larger, and of a purer white Colour; the Berries are 
alſo much larger, and of a ſhining-black Colour ; therefore 
make a fine Appearance in the Months of OZober and No- 
vember. This Sort will grow to the Heigut of fourteen 
or ſixteen Feet; and is a proper Shrub to fill up in Wil- 
derneſs-quarters. | | 
I cannot but think this Sort, which is the moſt common 
in Tah, is the Liguſtrum mentioned by Virgil in the Se- 
cond Eclogue: and my Reaſon for it is, that as the Flowers 
of this Shrub are of a pure White, but fall off very ſoon, 


uire three Feet Space at leaſt z and 
OY | | ſend forth in great Plenty: but theſe are too 


troduc' d, 
Purpoſes, they have been intirely rejected, the Trouble 


the open 


they are by no means proper to gather for Garlan 

uw the Berries prog a fine black CO 2 
nuing long upon the Plants, make a fine Appearance. T 
— 42 theſe Berries were gathered for Uſe, we End 
in ſeveral Authors of undoubted Credit, that they were 
uſed in dying, as alſo that the beſt Ink was made of theſe 


Beſides, is it not much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
Virgil would rather draw his Compariſon from the Flowers 
and Fruit of the ſame Plant, when he is warning theYouth 
not to truſt to his Beauty, than to mention two different 
Plants, as has been generally ſuppoſed ? for here are the 
white Flowers of the Privet appearing early in the Spring, 
which is an Alluſion to Youth ; but theſe are of ſhort Du- 
ration, ſoon falling away; whereas the Berries, which may 
be applied to mature Age, are of long Continuance, and 
are gathered for Uſe. EO 5 

Theſe Plants are caſily propagated by laying down their 
tender Shoots in Autumn, which in one Year's time will 
be rooted enough to tranſplant ; when they may be re- 
moved to the Places where they are deſigned to remain, 
or planted in a Nurſery for two or three Years; where 
they may be trained for the Purpoſes deſign d. . 
They are alſo propagated by Suckers, which theſe Plants 
apt to 
out a great Number of Suckers from their Rene: & wn 
not eaſily ke I RN nor wa pane riſe ſo 

igh, as thoſe which are propagated b ers; therefore 
n Method ſhould be 2 F 

Formerly theſe Plants were greatly in Uſe for Hedges; 

but fince ſo many others of greater in- 


which are much preferable to theſe for ſuch 


in keeping them in Order being very great; nor are the 
en Gude wid hoe ence ſo thick and handſome, as 
thoſe made with _ _ Plants. 4 3 
The two variegated Kinds are pretty Varieties 
ſtriped Shrubs. Theſe may be propagated by 
budding, or inarching them upon the plain Sort, as allo 
by laying down their Branches; but as they ſeldom ſhoot 
COR, Sw nendien many Branches proper for Layer, 
the other Method is chiefly us d. The filver-ſtn 
Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the plain; but will endure 
Air, if planted in a dry Soil, and in a warm S. 
tuation; but if either of the variegated Kinds be planted 
in a moiſt rich Soil, they are ſubject to become plain from 
their vigorous Growth. ö 


LILAC [it is an Arabic Name, tho* ſome derive it 
from the Lily, becauſe its Flowers bear ſome Reſemblance 
to the Lily: it is alſo called by the Greeks Eupry&, and 
by the Latins Syringa ; becauſe when the Pith is taken 
out of its thick Branches, they are made into Pipes], The 
Pipe- tree. N 

The Characters are; „ 

The Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, are funnel-ſpaped, but 
divided at Top into five Segments, and are colletied ini 
oblong ſpecious Spikes: the Flowers are ſucceeded by com- 
preſs'd Pods, which are ſcarce an Inch lung, and art di- 
vided into io Cells, in which are contained broad flat 
Seeds, which are compreſs'd on their Edges. | 

The Species are 
1. Lilac Mattbioli. The common blue Lilac, or Pipe- 
tree. 
2. Litac fore albo. Tourn. The white Lilac, or 
Pipe-tree. | 
3. LiLac fore ſaturate purpureo. Tourn. The deep- 
purple Lilac, or Pipe: tree. | 


4. Lic fore albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. Cat. 
Plant. Hort. The yellow-blotch'd Lilac. | 
5. LiIr ac flore albo, foliis ex albo variegatis. Cat. Plant. 
Hort. The white-blotch'd Lilac. | 

6. Litac folio liguſtri. Tourn. Lilac with Privet- 
leaves, falſly called the Perfian Jaſmine. 

7. Lilac laciniato folio. Tourn. Lilac with cut 
Leaves, falſly called the cut-leav'd Perfian Jaſmine. 

8. LiLac folio liguſtri, fore allo. The privet-leav'd 
Lilac, or Perfien Taimine with a white Flower, 


The 


1 1 

The three firſt Sorts commonly grow eighteen or twenty 
Feet high, and are very great Ornaments to Quarters of 
flowering Trees in the Spring during their flowering 
Seaſon, if rightly diſpos'd amongſt Trees of the ſame 


Growth. The firſt and ſecond Sorts are more common 


than the third; but the third is much preferable to the 
ſecond, the Flowers of that growing much cloſer upon the 
Bunches, and are of a finer purple Colour, and the Trees 
generally produce them in greater Quantities; ſo that 
this, and the white Sort, being regularly intermixed, 
afford an agreeable Variety, tho? the ſecond may be ad- 
mitted to add a Luſtre to the other. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by Suckers, which 
they ſend forth in great Plenty from the old Plants. Theſe 
fhould be taken off in October, and planted into a Nur- 
ſ:ry, where they may remain three or four Years ; after 
which time they will be fit to tranſplant into the Wilder- 
neſs, where they are to continue: they will require no other 
Culture than to dig the Ground about them every Year, 
and take off the Suckers which are uc'd from their 
Roots; which, if ſuffered to remain, would ſtarve the 
old Plants, and grow up into an irregular Thicket. 

As theſe Plants are always propagated by Suckers, 
their Roots are always diſpoſed to ſend out great Plenty 
of Suckers again: therefore where there is not Care taken 
to clear away theſe every Autumn, they will grow into 
2 Thicket, and the old Plants will be tinted in their 
Growth, and not appear ſo beautiful: but altho* this 
Method of propagating theſe Plants is by much the eaſieſt, 
yet I would chooſe that of laying down the Branches, be- 
cauſe the Plants ſo raiſed will not be liable to produce 


Suckers ; therefore are much to be preferred, eſpecially 


for ſmall Gardens. | 5 
Theſe Trees thrive beſt on light rich Ground, where 
there is a Depth of Soil; for on ſtrong ſha'low Soils 
grow moſly, and make little Progreſs. Where theſe are 
planted in a good Soil, they. will grow upward of twenty 
Feet high, and produce great Numbers of Flowers; but 
- in ſtiff ſhallow Ground they ſeldom arrive to half that 
Height; nor do they produce many Flowers. oe 
During the time theſe Shrubs are in Flower, there are 
very few others comparable to them for Beauty or Sweet- 
neſs; the Leaves being large, and of a beautiful Green, 
ſet off the Flowers greatly : but theſe ſeldom continue in 


Beauty longer than eight or ten Days, unleſs the Seaſon bus. H. L. Common white Lily, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


N moiſt, when they will remain a Fortnight 
or longer. 5 

The two variegated Sorts are p ed by ſome Per- 
ſons, who delight in ſtriped Plants, as Curioſities; but 
they have no great Beauty in them; for in Summer: time, 
when theſe Plants are free of Growth, their white and 
yellow Blotches do not appear very plain; and when they 
do, it appears more like a Diſtemper in them, than any 


real Beauty. Theſe may be propagated by budding or 


marching them upon the common Sort. | 

The privet-leav'd Lilacs are of humbler Growth than 
thoſe before-mention'd, ſeldom riſing above fix or ſeven 
Feet high; but are very great Ornaments in ſmall Wilder- 
nc quarters of flowering Shrubs, where being intermix'd 
with other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, they afford an 
zorecatie Proſpect. Theſe produce their Flowers in much 
longer and Jenderer Banches than the other Sorts, and 
have a more agrecable Scent. 5 

They may be propagaied from Suckers as the former ; 
but as they ſeldom produce them in ſuch Plenty, hence the 
moſt expeditious Method is to propagate them by Layers, 
which will take Root in one Year fit to tranſplant ; and 
the Plants thus raiſed will have better Roots, and not fo 
lable to put out Suckers as the other; ſo ſhould be pre- 
lerred to them. f 

The Sort with white Flowers is an accidental Variety 
from the other; and having pale Flowers, inclining to 
white, is preſerved by the Nurſery-garduners, for the 
lake of Variety, : 

The cut-leav'd Sort differs from the other in having 


many of its Leaves deeply cut into ſeveral Segments; the 


Flowers are alſo of a brighter purple Colour, and make 
2 incr Appearance, i 


* 


Theſe are very hardy Shrubs, and will grow in almoſt 
any Situation; but they thrive beſt on a light loamy Soil. 


They flower in May, and their Flowers are of longer 
Duration than thoſe of the common Lilac. 


Dr. Linn æus has altered the Title of this Genus to Sy- 
rings ; and has given the Title of Philadelphus to that of 
the Syringa. 

LILIASTRUM. Jide Hemerocallis. 


LILIO-ASPHODELUS. Vid: Hemerocallis E 
Crinum. 


LILIO-FRITILLARIA. Vide Fritillaria. 
 LILIO-HYACINTHUS. Va Scilla. 
LILIO-NARCISSUS. Yide Amaryllis. 


LILIUM [takes its Name of A., ſmooth, poliſhed, 
becauſe its Leaves are, as it were, poliſhed; or of Acpor, 


which ſignifies the ſame thing], The Lily. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a bulbous Root, conſiſting of ſeveral fleſhy Scales 
adbering to an Axis: the Stalk is greatly furniſhed with 
Leaves: the Flower is compos'd of fix Leaves, and is ſhap'd 
ſomewhat like a Bell: in ſome Species the Petals are greatly 
reflex d, but in others but litile: from the Centre of the 
Flower riſes the Pointal, which becomes an oblong Fruit, 
that is commonly triangular, divided into three Cells, and 
Full of compreſs'd Seeds, which are border d, lying upon 
each other in a double Row. 

The Species ares | 
1. Litium album, flare erecto & vulgare. C. B. P. 


they Common white Lily. 


2. Litivm album inodorum, flore pleno. H. R. Par. 
The double white Lily, without Smell. * 
3. LiLivm album, floribus dependentibus, five peregri- 
_ C. B. P. The foreign white Lily, with hanging 


4. Lito album, lato caule, multiflorum. H. R. Par. 
The gods Lily, with broad flat Stalks, bearing many 
"lowers. | 


5. Litium album vulgare, foliis ad limbos flaveſcenti- 


6. Litium album, flore lineis eis variegato. 
D. Marchant. The white Lily, ſtrip'd with Purple. 
7. LIN purpureo-croceum majus. C. B. P. The 
common Orange- lily, vulgo. | | | 
8. Litium pumilum cruentum. Park. Par. The dwarf 
red Lily. | 
9. LILIun rubrum, multiplici flore. Park. Par. The 
double red Lily. TS: 
10. LiLwvM bulbiferum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd bulbiferous Lily, commonly call'd the Fiery- 
lily. 
A 1. L1i1um floribus reflexis, montanum. C. B. P. The 
Imperial Martagon. | 
2 Lit1um floribus reflexis albis punFatis. C. B. P. 
The white-ſpotted Martagon. 
13. Li1vm floribus reflexts albis non punctatis. C. B. P. 
The white Martagon, without Spots. 
14. Li.ivm floribus reflexis, montanum, fore pleno. 
H. R. Par. The double-fiowering Martagon. 


15. LitivM flavum anguſtifolium, flore flavo, maculis | 


nigris diſtinfto. C. B. P. The ſpoited Canada Martagon, 
vulgo. 

16 Lil lun miniatum odorum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
The ſcarlet Martagon of Pompony, vulgo. 

17. LIN Byzantinum miniatum polyanthos. C. B. P. 
The ſcarlet Martagon, with many Flowers. 

18. Lit Byzantinum miniatum. C. B. P. The 
common ſcarlet Martagon. 

19. Liu Byzantinum, flare flavo. C. B. P. The 
yellow Martagon of Conſtantinople. : 

20. LI u purpureo- croceum majus, foliis ex luteo 
eleganter variegatis. The Orange- lily, with beautiful 
variegated Leaves. 

21. Litivm 
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21. Lu run purpureum minus, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
Leffer red Lily, with a double Flower. | 
22. Lion cruentzm polyantbos. Hort. Ext. Firy- 
lily, with many Flowers. 5 | 

23. LiIon bulbiferum latifolium majus. C. B. P. 
Greater broad - leav d bulb bearing 2 

24. LIN bulbiferum minus. C. B. P. Smaller bulb- 
bearing Lily. i 4 

23. LIIIuN floribus reflexis, montanum, flore albicante. 

C. B. P. The Martagon with a whitiſh Flower. 

26. LIun floribus reflexis, montanum, flore maculis 
rubris inordinatis aſperſo. The Martagon with Flowers 
ſpotted inordinately with red. 5 

27. Litrom floribus reflexis, montanum, flore carneo. 
H. R. Par. The pale- red or fleſh-coloured Martagon. 

28. Lil run floribus reflexis, montanum, longiore ſpica. 
C. B. P. The Martagon with a long Spike of Flowers. 

29. Liu floribus reflexis variis, ſtve tertium. C. B. P. 
The ftrip'd | 
30. LitiuM floribus reflexis, polyantbos album punct᷑a- 
tum. C. B. P. The white-ſpotted Martagon, with many 


Flowers. - | | 
31. LIN Byzantinum ſerotinum. Hort. Eyſt. The 
kte-flowering of Conſtantinople. 


32. LitivM floribus reflexis, Americanum maximum, 
greateſt American late- 


fore rubente, ſerotinum. The 
flowering Martagon, with red Flowers. 

There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants, which 
are in the curious Gardens abroad, moſt of which 
were formerly in Exgland (as may be gather'd from Par- 
kinſon, and ſeveral other Writers upon curious Flowers); 
but theſe which are here mention'd are all the Sorts I can, 
at preſent, find in the Gardens near London : tho' it is 
very many of the other Sorts may be found in 
ſome old Gardens of this Kingdom, which were formerly 
poſſeſs d by curious Delighters in Flowers: for as moſt of 
theſe Sorts are very hardy, and will grow with little Cul- 
ture, ſo when they are once fix'd in a Garden, they are 
not very ſubject to decay, unleſs their Roots are deſtroy'd, 
but will abide many Years without any Care ; therefore 
from ſuch Places there may be Hopes of retrieving thoſe 
Flewers again. 


The common white Lily is ſo well known, that it will 


be needleſs to fay any thing of it in this Place. The ſecond 
Sort with double Flowers is, by ſome Perſons, | 
by way of Curiofity ; but there is no Beauty in it; for the 
Flowers ſeldom open, and have no Scent; ſo that it 
ſcarcely deſerves a Place in a good Garden. The third 
Sort with pendulous Flowers is ſometimes called the 
white Conflantinople Lily, from whence it was formerly 
brought ; but is now become almoſt as plenty as the com- 
mon white Lily in many Gardens: this differs from the 
common Sort in having ſlenderer Stems, which are of a 
iſh Colour ; and the Petals of the Flowers are nar- 
_ Tower, and the Flowers are ſomewhat leſs, and always 
hang down. | | 

Theſe Plants are all very hardy, and require no other 
Culture, than to be taken up every other Year (in July, 
after the Flowers are decay*d), and pull off the Suckers 
from them; which, if ſuffer'd to remain on, would ſtarve 
the old Roots, and cauſe them to flower very weak: but 
they ſhould not be kept long out of the Ground, nor re- 
moved after their Leaves appear above-ground ; both 
which will weaken the Roots 10 much, that they will not 
flower the following Summer. They increaſe greatly 
from Off- ſets, whereby they are become ſo common as 
to be little eſteem'd. 

The fourth Sort is only an accidental Variety of the com- 
mon white Lily, which proceeds from the Strength of the 
Roots, and by two or three Stems joining together in one, 
as is frequently obſerved in the Buds ot Aſparagus, and 
many other Kinds of Vegetables; in which, whenever 
this happens, they are always flat: but this is far from 
being a diſtinct Species: however, as it hath been men- 
tioned by many Writers on Botany, I thought proper to 
inſert it 1n this Place. 

The itrip*d-leav'd Lily is a great Ornament to Flower- 
borcers Curing the Winter- ſeaſon, their beautiful varie- 
gated Leaves always appcaring in Sptember; and are 


the 
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making a fine Appearance 
Depth of Winter, when few other Plants are in Ben 
for which Reaſon this Plant hath been greatly propagated 
of late Years. This is increas'd as the common Sort; 

the Roots ſhould always be planted in a freſh light Soil, in 
which they will thrive exceedingly : but if you make the 
Ground rich with Dung, it will certainly deſtroy them, 
as will alſo a very wet or Soil. The Seaſon for 
tranſplanting theſe Roots is the with the common 


Sort. 
Purple has not been ma; 


conau'd all the Winter, 


The white Lily ſtripꝰd with 
Years brought into England. Of this Kind there are two 
Sorts; one of which is much more beautifully variegated 
than the other; both of which were obtain d originally 
from Seed. Theſe are both in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Sort; but ſhould be planted in a dry 
ſandy Soil, mix'd with a little Lime-rubbiſh, and expos d 
to the morning Sun: in which Soil and Situation they will 
flower exceeding well, and their Stripes will be much 
deeper coloured than when they are planted in a richer Soil, 


and their Roots will make a better Increaſe. 


The Orange- lily is ſo well known, that it is needleſs to 
ſay any thing of it here. That Sort which is commonly 
call'd the double Orange-lily, differs from the common 
only in having two or three more Petals in each Flower, 
which is not conſtant, but very apt to degenerate to the 
common Sort; ſo that it is ſcarcely worth preſerving, un- 
leſs for Variety-ſake. Theſe are propagated by Off-ſers 
from the old Roots, which are commonly ſent forth if 
great Plenty ; and therefore the Roots ſhould never remain 
more than two Years unremov*d, becauſe the Number of 
Off-ſets would greatly weaken them, and render their 
Flowers ſmall, and fewer in Number. Theſe may be 
tranſ any time from the Beginning of Au to 
the of October; for they do not ſhoot again ſoon 


They vill apoee in dat 
any Soil or Situation, but beſt in a dry light Soil, 


ure. | 


tiful. This Sort was formerly more common than at 


preſent, as were ſeveral other Sorts of Lilies: it is equally 
as hardy as the common Sort, and doth increaſe much 
faſter : for upon the Flower-ſtems, between the Wings of 
the Leaves and the Stalk, are produc'd ſmall Bulbs; 
which, when taken off, and planted, become ſtrong Roots 
in two Years; ſo that it may be render'd very plentiful 
in a ſhort time, were People to plant all 4 
This requires the ſame Soil and Culture as the Orange- 
lily; as doth alſo the dwarf red Lily, which is nearly 
allied to this. They will grow under Trees; which renders 
them proper to plant in Wilderneſſes; where, when in- 
termix d amongſt other hardy Flowers of the fame 
Growth, they will make a beautiful Ap and 
are very uſeful to furniſh Baſons and Flower-pots for 
Halls, Chimneys, c. during the Seaſon of Flowering, 
The Imperial Martagon is very common in moſt old 
Gardens in England. This is equally as hardy as the com- 
mon Lily, and requires no other Culture : the Flowers 
are produc'd the latter End of May, and make a very 
handſome Figure in the Middle of large Borders in 3 
Flower-garden ; but the Scent is too ſtrong to be borne 
by many People : for which Reaſon they ſhould never be 
placed in Batons of Flowers in a Room, nor be planted 
too near the Houſe. | 
The white, and the white-ſpotted Martagons flower 
about the Middle of June, or ſometimes later. Theſe 
produce a greater Number of Flowers upon a Stalk than 
the former; but the Flowers are ſeldom ſo large, and 
commonly grow more ſparſedly on the Stalks. Theſe 
have a ſtrong Scent, but not quite ſo diſagreeable 2 
the former. The Roots of theſe Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted ſoon after their Stems decay; for if they are taken 
up late in the Autumn, they ſeldom produce their Flow- 
ers ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. Theſe require a fre 
light Soil, and an open Situation: if they are ſuffered to 


1 


nn three Years undiſturb'd, they will make a good 
— and produce ſtrong Flowers. : 
The double M. requires the ſame Soil and Cul- 


uable : the Flowers commonly appear the Begin- 
=y 775 or ſomewhat later. 


ſpotted Canada Martagon is much tenderer than 
my the former. The Roots of this Sort ſhould be 
red in a warm Border, where they may be protected 
ſevere hard Froſts, by covering the Surface of the 
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was originally brought from Canada by the 
whom we were firſt ſupply d with it; but 
Roots of it from Virginia, 

in great Plenty in the Fields. The 
of this Kind are almoſt as large as thoſe of the 
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the Martagons which I have yet 
greateſt Number of Flowers upon 
Kinds (eſpecially when the Roots 
d undiſturb'd two or three 


{ 
ö 


ſcore Flowers upon a Stem: the Flowers are not ſo large, 
nor ſo deep- coloured, as the ſcarlet Martagon, but rather 
yellowiſh-red Colour, and with black : this 


of May, or the Begin- 


get oo 8 
Tbe Roots of this Plant 1 — er 
to be often tranſplanted ; for wi 7 
beſt Seaſon to remove them, is ſoon after their Stems de- 
cay; when they ſhould never be kept long out of the 
C wund, but planted again as ſoon as poſſible. Theſe re- 
quire a freſh light ſandy Soil, but will by no means thrive 
in a rich moiſt Soil, which will cauſe em to rot; and they 
muſt have an open Expoſure ; for if they are over-h 
by Trees, they will not thrive. This ſhould alſo be plant- 
ed as in the Ground as the Canada Martagon, for 
the ſame as was before obſerv'd on that. 

The ſcarlet Martagon with many Flowers is in ſome 
curious Gardens very common, it being a very hardy 
Plant in reſpe& to Cold, which it endures very well, and 
is eaſily from Off-ſets, as the other Sorts; but 
| muſt have a warm light dry Soil, which ſhould not be 
dung d, nor overſhadow'd with Trees, either of which 
vill cauſe the Roots to decay. This is a very beautiful 
Flower, and very proper to adorn the Borders of large 
Flower-gardens. It produces its Flowers in Ju, after 
moſt of the other Sorts, which are of a deep-ſcarlet Co- 
lour, growing many upon a Stalk. | 

The other ſcarlet Martagon is alſo common in ſome 


ers are not ſo r'd, and it ſeldom has more than 
ix or eight upon a Stem. This flowers much about the 
8 as the former, and requires the ſame Soil and 


England at preſent, and only to be found in the Gardens 
of ſome curious Collectors of theſe Beauties. This re- 
quires much the ſame Culture as the two laſt- mentioned; 
t muſt not be often remov'd, which will not only 
weaken the Root, but alſo t its flowering. When 
the Roots of this Kind have been ſtanding three Years 
upon a good freſh dry Soil, I have obſerv*'d above forty 
| Flowers upon a Stem, which have made a very beautiful 
Appearance, This flowers about the ſame Seaſon as the 
mer 


The ſtrip'd- leav'd Orange-lily is a very beautiful Plant, 
and was a few Years ſince fold at a very great Price; but 
of late it hath been more common, as being eaſily pro- 
pagared by Off- ſets; ſo that when it is once obrain'd, it 
may be foon increas*d to what Number you pleaſe, pro- 
vided you plant it in a be bog. and a warm Situation. 
This beautiful Plant was, Years ſince, accidentally 


with Peas-haulm, Sc. It muſt alſo have a freſh Pl 


Gardens, but is not ſo much valu'd as the laſt : the Flow- - 


The yellow Martagon of Conflantinople is very rare in 


produc'd from Seeds of the common Orange-lily, which 
were ſhed upon a Border, where they were ſuffered to 
w, until this Plant appear'd with its fine variegated 
ves; which the Owner, upon Diſcovery, mark'd, 
and, at a proper Seaſon, remov'd into a better Situation, 
where it throve, and increas'd ſo well, as in a few Years 


Plant muſt never be planted in a rich Soil, which will 


paſt in greater Plenty in the Engliſh Gardens, than they 
NE Te Ss Go + 

are yet rved : theſe are as hardy as 
thoſe before-mentioned, and ſhould be treated in the fame 
ys * Bice 1 4 was 3 from America, where 

in annab g: this hath 

of tre F $ th a Stem upwards 
tiful Flowers upon each Stem; and as it ſeldom 
flowers till after all the others are over, ſo it is the more 
valuable. This is hardy in reſpect to Cold, but muſt have 


All the Sorts of Lilies and Martagons may be 
by ſowing their Seeds; by which Method. ſome 


ſowing them is as follows: 

You muſt be | 
fix Inches deep, which ſhould have Holes bored in their 
Bottoms to let the Wet paſs off : theſe Boxes ſhould be 


fil'd with freſh light ſandy Earth, and in the Beginning 


of Auguſt, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, you muſt ſow 
them thereon pretty thick, covering em over with light 
ſifted Earth half an Inch ; then 
where they may have the 
if the Seaſon ſhould 


morning Sun only ; obſerving, 


duced. In this Sityation the Boxes ſhould remain until 


ung Ofober, when you muſt remove them where they 


have as much Sun as poſſible, as alſo be ſcreen'd from 
the cold North and Eaſt Winds, during the Winter-ſcaſon: 
but in the Spring of the Year, about the Beginning of 
April, you muſt remove the Boxes into their Po- 
fitionz for now the young Plants will appear above- 
ground, which are impatient of too much Heat : beſides, 
the Earth in the Boxes will dry too faſt at this Seaſon, if 
expos'd to the full Sun at Noon. You muſt alſo obſerve, 
at this Seaſon, to keep them intirely 
as alſo to refreſh them gently with Water, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry : in this Place you ſhould let the Boxes 
remain until the Beginning of Auguſt, at which time you 
ſhould prepare ſome Beds of the above-mention'd freſh 


light Earth, which muſt be levell'd very even: then take 


the Earth out of the Boxes, together with the ſmall Bulbs, 
and ſtrew it equally over the Beds, covering it over about 


half an Inch thick with fine-ſifted Earth; and if the Sea- 


ſon ſhould prove very hot and dry, you would do well to 
ſhade the Beds in the Middle of the Day from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and refreſh them now-and-then with 
Water. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them intirely clear from 
Weeds; and if the following Winter ſhould prove very 
cold, you muſt cover the Beds with Peas-haulm, or ſome 
other light Covering, to keep out the Froſt, which would 
prejudice the Roots, if ſuffer'd to enter deep into the 
Ground (eſpecially while they are ſo young) : but you 
muſt never let the Covering remain on in mild W , 
which would alſo be very injurious to them. 

In February, when the hard Froſts are over, you ſhould 
gently clear off the Earth upon the Surface of the Beds 
(which, during the Winter- „ will often have con- 


trated a Moſſineſs,; and fift a little freſh Earth equally 
over the Beds, which will greatly encourage the Roots : 
but in doing this, you muſt be very careful not to ſtir the 
Ground ſo deep as to injure the Roots: nor ſhould you 
defer doing it too late, left the Shoots ſhould be coming 
up ; which, by this Operation, might be broken, and 

K | greatly 


5 


cet high, and produces a large Number of 


provided with ſome ſquare Boxes about 


the Boxes 


prove dry, to refreſn them often with 
Water, as alſo to pull out all Weeds which may be pro- 


clear from Weeds, 
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greatly hurt: and as the Seaſon advances, you muſt be 
careful to clear them from Weeds, and in dry Weather to 
water them; and in very hot Days, if you ſhade them 
from the Sun, it will be of 
this need not be done till the Latter- end of April, or the 
Beginning of May, when the Seaſon is ſometimes very 
hot and dry. | ; 
When their Leaves are quite decay d, you ſhould tir 
the Surface of the Beds again (but do not go too )z 
which will prevent the Weeds from growing very 
and be of Service to the Roots: and in September Er 
muſt ſift ſom: more freſh Earth over the Beds about 
an Inch thick: and in Winter and Spring you muſt ma- 
nage them as was directed for the preceding Year. 
In September following theſe Roots will require to be 
tranſplanted to a greater Diſtance, when you muſt prepare 
ſome Beds of the ſame freſh light Earth, as was before 
directed, making them level: then take 1 Roots, and 
tranſplant them into the Beds, placing them about eight 
Inches aſunder, obſerving to put the Roots with their 
Buds uppermoſt, and about four Inches below the Surface. 
This Work ſhould be done when the Weather is moiſt; 
for if the Roots are tranſplanted in a very dry Seaſon, 
and there doth not happen Rain ſoon after, they will take 
a2 Mouldineſs, which many times rots them. | 
You muſt alſo obſerve, as was before directed, to keep 
the Beds intirely clear from Weeds: and in Winter, if the 
Froſt ſhould be very ſevere, you muſt cover them with 
Peas-haulm, to prevent the Roots from being injured 
thereby : and in the Spring you ſhould take off the Earth 
from the Surface of the Beds, as before, laying ſome freſh 
thereon, and ſo continue the Summer and Winter's Work, 
as before. | 
The ſecond Year after being planted in theſe Beds, the 
ſtrongeſt Roots will begin to flower; at which time, if 
you obſerve any peculiar Varieties, you ſhould put down 


a Stick by each of thoſe Roots to mark them; which 


may be taken up when their Leaves are decay'd, and re- 
mov'd into the Borders of the Flower-garden, or tranſ- 
planted into other Beds at a greater Diſtance to encourage 
them to flower ſtrong. But you can't be a Judge which 
of thoſe will be good by their firſt Flowers; therefore 
you ſhoald never reject any of them until they have 
flower' d two or three Tears; for, many times, ſome of 
theſe Flowers will make but a mean Appearance the firſt 
Year, and afterwards become fair handſome Flowers, 
when they have obtained Strength ; ſo that you ſhould 
ſuffer all ſuch, of whoſe Worth you are not aſſured, to 
remain undiſturbed two or three Years, that you may be 
aſcertainꝰd which of them are worthy preſerving ; which 
| ſhould be remov'd into the Flower-garden at a proper 
Seaſon : but the ordinary ones may be rejected, or plant- 
ed in ſhady outer Walks, where, tho* they are mean 
Flowers, they will appear well enough. 


LILIUM CONVALLIUM. Vide Convallaria, 
' LILIUM PERSICUM. Yide Friillaria. 
LILIUM SUPERBUM. Vide Glorioſa. 
LIME-TREE. ide Tilia. 


LIMON [fo call'd of Acywar, a Meadow; becauſe 
the Leaves of this Tree are of a green Colour, as is like- 
wiſe the Fruit before it comes to Maturity], The Le- 
mon: tree. 

The Charafers are; 


It hath large ſtiff Leaves like the Citron, without 
Appendage at the Bottom : the Flower conſiſts of many 
Leaves, wwhich expand in form of a Roſe : the Fruit is al- 
moſt of an oval Figure, and divided into ſeveral Cells, in 
which are lodged hard Seeds ſurrounded by a thick fleſhy 
Subſtance, which, for the moſt part, is full of an acid 
Trice. 

The Species are; 

1. Liwon vulgaris. Ferr. Heſp. The common Lemon. 

2. Lion dulcis. Ferr. Heſp. The ſweet Lemon. 

3. Liuox acris. Ferr. Heſp. The leſſer four Lemon, 


great Service to them: but Lem 


"OR 


4. Linon dulci medulla, vulgaris. Ferr, Heſp, Th. 
common ſweet Lemon. N. The 


5. Lion gi Mie. Ferr. Heſp. The pear-ſhap'q 
on. 
6. Limon Inperialis. Ferr. Hep. The 
Lemon. g [mperia 
7. Limon, Adami Pomum commune. Ferr. Heſy, Le. 


mon, commonly call'd Adam's Ap 


8. Limon ſpineolas. Ferr. He 


row'd Lemon. 
10. Limon citratus, altero fetus. Tourn. The Childina 
* vulgo. f : 4 | : . ed 
11. LiIo qui lima acris dicitur. Ferr. Hep. 
ſour Lime. 1 . The 
12. Limon gui lima dulcis dicitur. Ferr.” Heſh, The 
ſweet Lime. | = 


13. Limon vulgaris, foliis ex luteo eleganter EKriatis. | 


The 3 Lemon. | 

14. Limon vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
filver-ſtrip'd 1 / 2. -. = 

Thete are ſome other Varieties of theſe Trees in the 
curious Gardens abroad, from whence we may expect to 
be ſupply d with them all, ſince there are every Year 
large Quantities of theſe Trees brought over from lah, 
where the Gardeners are as fond of any new Kinds to ſup- 
ply their Cuſtomers with, as our Countrymen are of new 
Sorts of Fruit. But ſince theſe Varieties are annually in- 
creaſed from Seeds, like other Fruits, it would be need- 
leſs to attempt an Account of them all, becauſe in a very 
ſhort time many new V arieties may be produc c. 

The Fruit of the four firſt Sorts are generally brought 
over from Liſbon every Year in great Plenty, and are fold 
promiſcuouſly in London, in Winter and Spring; as are 
great Numbers of the Trees, which are annually brought 
over from 1taly. Da | : 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are preſerv d, for 
their Variety, in many curious Gardens; but the fifth is 
very uncommon in England at preſent. 

The faxth is a very large beautiful Sort, and of a 
agreeable Flavour : this has produc'd very good Fruit in 
divers Gardens in England, which has been as well-taſted 
as any of thoſe which are 

The ſeventh Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the other, 
and requires a warmer Situation in Winter ; otherwiſe the 
Fruit is very ſubje& to drop off at that Seaſon. 

The eighth Sort is commonly call'd the wild Lemon 


(though improperly), becauſe it has many Thorns upon 


the Branches ; but this will produce very fair Fruit in this 
Kii.gdom. The Flowers of this Kind are generally of 2 
reddiſh or purpliſh Colour on the Outſide before they 
open ; but afterwards fade, and change to a paler. The 


Leaves of this are alſo of a. v Green, and 
ſerrated upon their Edges. TP wn 
The furrow'd Lemon is in divers Gardens in Eng 
where the Fruit very often ripens well, and is chiefly 
kept for Variety, as differing from the common Sort in 
having deep Furrows in the Fruit; but it is not fo good 


for Uſe, nor does the Fruit produce ſo much Juice as the 


common Sort. 


The childing Lemon is alſo preſerved as a Curioſity, 
58 old Fruit commonly producing a young one from its 

entre. | 

The two Sorts of Limes are likewiſe in many Gardens 
in this Kingdom; but theſe require the ſame Degree 
of Warmth as the Shaddock Orange, in order to pro- 


duce Fruit; for if they are placed among Orange · trees, 


any the Fruit will fall away in Winter, and come to nothing. 


The two variegated Sorts are preſerved for their ſtrip d 
Leaves (which are greatly eſteem'd by ſome Perſons who 
are curious in collecting variegated Plants): but theſe are 
tenderer than the plain Sorts ; and, if not duly attended 
in Winter, will be very apt to caſt their Leaves, and ap- 
pear very unſightly. 

There is alſo another Sort which produces double 
Flowers; but this ſeems not to be very conſtant ; for | 
have obſerv'd upon the ſame Tree, ſome Flowers ſingle, 
and others double, at the ſame time. | 


All 
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9. Linon friatus vulgatior. Ferr. Hep. The fur. 


brought over from Italy. - 
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the Cup of the Flower is long 
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All theſe Sorts are propagated by budding or inarching 
them either on ks of Lemons or Citrons produc'd 
from Seeds; but they will not ſo readily unite on Orange. 
ſtocks 3 for which Reaſon the Citrons are preferable to 
-icher Oranges or Lemons for Stocks, as they readily join 
vith either Sort 3 and being of larger Growth, cauſe the 
Buds of the other Sorts to ſhoot much ſtronger than if 
they were on Stocks of their own Kind. The Method 
of raiſing theſe Stocks, and the Manner of budding them, 
being already exhibited under the Article of Aurantium, 
ir would be ſuperfluous to repeat it here. 

The Culture of the Lemon being the ſame with that of 
the Orange tree, it would be alſo needleſs to repeat it 
here: therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that the common 
Lemons are ſomewhat hardier than the Oranges, and will 
bring cheir Fruit to Maturity with us better than they 
will do, and require to have a greater Share of freſh Air 
in Winter; for which Reaſon they ſhould always be placed 
nearer to the Doors or Windows of the Green-houſe: and 
in ſome curious Gardens theſe Trees have been planted 

inſt Walls; where, by covering them with Glaſſes 


| in Winter, and protecting them from ſevere Froſt, they 


have produced plenty of large Fruit: as theſe Trees do 
generally produce ſtronger Shoots, ſo they require more 
Water to be given them, than the Orange; bur as to the 
render Sorts, they muſt be treated with a little more Care, 
otherwiſe their Fruit will fall off in Winter, and come to 
Theſe Things being fully exhibited before, I 
refer the Reader (as I hinted) to the Article Aurantium, 
where their Cuiture is fully ſer forth. 5 


LIMONIUM takes its Name of Acp@r, a Marſh, 
3 growing in Marſhes], Sea-lavender. e 
The Characters are; Ns 76 
It hath a fibroſe Root: the Stalks are naked and branched : 
and tubuloſe, but expanded 
at the Top: the Flower in ſome Species conſiſts of one Leaf, 
but in others of ſeveral, and is ſhaped like a Clove gilli- 
flower : the Pointal, which ariſes out of the Flower-cup, 
becomes an oblong Fruit, wrapt np in the Flower-cup, as 
in an Huſe. | | | | 
The Species are; 


1. Lon iu maritimum majus. C. B. p. Common 


great Sea lavender. 


2. LimoxtuM maritimum majus alterum ſerotinum Nar- 
bonenſe. H. R. Par. Another large late-flowering Sea- 
hvender of Narbonne. 

3. LixzontuM maritimum minus, oleæ folio. C. B. P. 
Small Sea- lavender, with an Olive- leaf. | 

4. Liwonrum Anglicum minus, caulibus ramefioribus, 
foribus in ſpicis rarius fitis. Raii Hiſt. Leſſer Engliſh 
Sex-lavender, with branch'd Stalks, and Flowers ſeldom 


| growing in a Spike. 


5. Limonrum Orientale, plantaginis folio, floribus um- 
bellatis. T. Cor. Oriental Sea-lavender, with Plantain- 
leaves, and Flowers growing in an Umbel. 


reign Sea-lavender, with Spleenwort-leaves. 

7. LiIuox iu Siculum lignoſum, gallas ferens, & non 

ferens. Bocce. Rar. Woody Sicilian Sea-lavender. 
8. Livonium minus, flagellis tortuaſis. Bocc. Mu. 


Small Sca-lavender, with twiſted Shoots. 


9. itontum maritimum minus, foliolis cordatis.C.B.P. 
— Sea- lavender, with little Leaves which are heart- 

p'd. | 

10. Lioxtuu minus annuum, bullatis foliis, vel echio;- 
des. Bot. Monſp. Small annual Sea- lavender, with ſtudded 


Leaves. 


11. LiMoxivm Feyptiacum fruticoſum, feliis lanceo- 


latis obtufis. Shrubby Egyptian Sea-lavender, with blunt 


ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which 
xe found upon the Sea-coalts of Laly, Spain, and the 
Southern Parts of France; but theſe here mention'd are 
al the Sorts I have obſerv'd in the Engliſh Gardens. The 
firſt and fourth Sorts are found upon the Sea-coaſts in di- 
vers Parts of England, eſpecially the firſt, which is the 
moſt common ; the other being only found in ſome par- 
ticular Places. The eighth Sort has been found on the 


6. Limonium peregrinum, foliis aſplenii. C. B. P. Fo- 


1 

Coaſt of Norfolk. The ſecond and third Sorts are mw 
common in the Southern Parts of France. The fift 
Sort was found by Monſ. Tournefort in the Levant. The 
ſixth, which is the moſt beautiful of all the Sorts, Was 
found by Mr. Ray in great Plenty in divers Parts of Si- 
ci; and Clufius obſerv'd it at” Malaga, and about Cadiz. 
The feventh Sort, which grows to the Stature of a Shrub, 
was found in Sicily by Pere Boccone, and by him figur d 
and deſcrib'd in his Book of Rare Stcilian Plants. ; 

The five firſt-mention'd Sorts are pretty hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 
provided they have a ſandy Soil, and a warm Situation: 
theſe may be propagated by parting their Roots towards 


the Latter- end of Oober. When they are planted, which 


ſhould be in a light ſandy Soil, you muſt water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root after which, 
will require no other Culture than to keep them 

clear from Weeds. In July theſe Plants will produce 
beautiful Spikes or Tufts of blue or -purple-coloured 
Flowers, which will continue in Perfection a long time; 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable in Autums, they will 
ripen their Seeds. h | 85 

The ſixth Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the others, 
and mult be preſerv'd in Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, 
and placed in the Green-houſe in hard Weather, otherwiſe 
the' Cold of our Winters often deſtroys them. This Plant 
muft be propagated by Seeds ; for it ſeldom lives longer 
than two Years; for which Reaſon the beſt Method is, to 
be furniſh'd with good Seeds from Abroad (for it ſeldom 
perfects its Seeds in Engng); which, if ſown upon a 
warm Border of light freſh Earth, will come up very 
well; tho ſometimes. the Seed will lie in the Ground a 
whole Year, before the Plants will 7 In the Sum- 
mer, when the Plants have acquir d fufficient Strength for 
Tranſplantation, they muſt be taken up, and planted in 
Pots, placing them in the Shade until they have taken 
Root; after which, they may be expoſed to the 
Air until Oober, when they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, obſerving to place them where they may 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather: and 
during theWinter-ſeaſon they muſt be frequently water'd ; 
but you muſt never give them too much at once, which 
is apt to rot their Roots, _—_— in that Seaſon. You 
mult alſo obſerve to pick off all 


if ſuffer'd to remain on the Plants, very often infect 


them; and it being pretty nice in its Culture, it will often 
fail, upon a ſmall Neglect of this Kind. This Plant 


produces its Flowers in Fuly and Auguſt, and, many 
times, continues in Beauty the greateſt Part of September. 

The ſeventh Sort riſes to be two or three Feet high, 
and hath ſlender woody Branches; from which, in July 
and Auguſt, are produced Spikes of ſmall blue Flowers, 
which make a very handſome Appearance (eſpecially in a 
warm Seaſon, when their Flowers open kindly), and con- 
tinue in Beauty a long time. | 

This Plant is propagated by planting ſome of the ten- 
der Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, in Pots fill'd 
with light ſandy Earth, and placed in a moderate Hot- 
bed to facilitate · their taking Root; and after they are 
rooted, they may be expos d to the open Air until Oo- 


zer, when they muſt be removed into a Green houſe, 


placing them in a Situation where they may have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather: during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, they ſhould have frequent, but gentle Refreſhings 
with Water: you muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear 
from decay'd Leaves and Branches, which, if ſuffer d to 
remain, will render the Plants unſightly : and in the Sum- 


mer-ſeaſon they ſhould be expos'd in ſome well-ſhelter'd 


Place amongſt other Exotic Plants. 
The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, which rarely perfects 


Seeds in England; fo that the Seeds muſt be annually 


procured from Abroad. This is found wild in taly, and 
ſeveral Parts of Spain : it flowers with us the Beginning 
of September, and is commonly deſtroyed by the firſt 
Froſts in the Autumn. 

The eleventh Sort is a ſhrubbyPlant, which grows five 
or ſix Feet high. The Seeds of this Sort I received from 
Egypt ſome Years ſince. This Sort is hardy enough to live 
thro? the Winter in a common Gicen-houſe, and may be 


treated 


ecay d Leaves, which, 
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treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
ſeventh Sort. | 


' LINARIA {fo call'd of Linum, Lat. Flax, becauſe i 


its Leaves reſemble Flax], Toad-flax. 

| The Chara#ers are; 
| The Leaves are oblohg, and produced alternately on the 
'Branches : the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is divided into froe long acute Segments: the Flower, 
which confiſts of one Leaf, is of an anomalous per ſonated 
Figure, ending in a Tail behind, and in the Fore-part di- 
vided into two Lips, of which the upper is cut into two or 
more Parts, and the under into three : the Ovary (which 
riſes from the Centre of the Flower-cup) becomes a roundiſ 
Fruit or Huſt, divided into two Cells or Apartments, by an 
intermediate Partition, and full of Seeds, which are ſome- 
times flat and bordered, ſometimes cornered and roumdiſb, 

adbering to the Placenta. 8 1 85 
The Species are; WOES | | 
1. Linanria vulgaris lutea, flore majore. C. B. P. 

Common yellow Toad-flax, with a large Flower. 
2. Linak1a purpurea major oderata. C. B. P. Great 

purple ſweet-ſmelling Toad-flax. 


23. Linaria latifolia Dalmatica, magno fore. C. B. P. 


Broad - leav d Dalmatian Toad- flax, with a large Flower. 

4. LI AA IA latiſimo folio, Laſitanica. Tourn. Broad- 
leav'd Portugal Toad-flax. —_ 

5. LIN AR IA Hiſpanica procumbens, foliis glaucis, flore 
luteo ftriato, labiis nigro-purpureis. Spaniſh trailing Toad- 
a, _ 2 Leaves, and yellow-ſtrip'd Flowers, 
| rpie Laps. : 

6. T% ARI 4 Sicula multicaulis, folio molluginis. Bocc. 
Rar. Sicilian Toad-flax, with many Stalks, and a Leaf 
of the white Ladies Bed-ſtraw. = 

7. Linaz1a friphylla minor Iutea. C. B. P. Small 
Three-leav'd yellow Toad-flax. 


8. LiwAR La triphylle minor Iutes, floris vexillo & cal. 


cari purpureo. Boerb. Ind. Small three-leav'd yellow 


Toad-flax, with the Standard and Heel of a purple Co- 


9. LIV AN IA ſepgetum, nummularie folio villoſo. Inſt. 
R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with an hairy Moneywort-leaf, 
commonly called Fluellin or Female-ſpeedwell. 

10. Linaga ſegetum, nummularie folio aurito & vil- 
leſo, flore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with an 
hairy-eared Moneywort-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

11. LinaR1a pumila vulgatior arvenſis. Inft. R. H. 
Common low annual Toad- flax. 

12. LIN A ñAIA my glabro, ſeu Cymbalaria 
vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Toad-flax with a ſmooth Ivy- leaf, 
commonly known by the Name of Cymbalaris. | 

13. LIx AR IA quadrifolia lutea. C. B. P. Four-leav'd 
yellow Toad- flax. | 
14. LIN ARIA annua anguſtifolia, floſculis albis longius 
caudatis. Triumphet. Narrow-leav'd annual Toad-flax, 
with ſmall white Flowers, having long Tails or Spurs. 


15. LIN ARIA guadrifolia ſupina. C. B. P. Trailing 


four-leav*d Toad- flax 


16. LIN ARIA capi llaceo folio, odora. C. B. P. Sweet- 
ſmelling Toad- flax, with a very narrow Leaf. | 


17. LINARIA Orientalis, flore Iuteo maximo, Tourn. 


Cor. Eaſtern Toad-flax, with a very large yellow Flower. 


18. LIN ARAIA latifolia triphylla, flore purpureo magno, 


ridtu aureo. Inſt. R. H. Broad three-leav'd Toad-flax, 
with a large purple Flower having a golden Standard. 

19. LIxARIA annua anguſtifolia, flore majore luteo. 
Mer. Hiſt. Narrow-leav'd annual Toad-flax, with a 
larger yellow Flower. 8 

The firſt of theſe Plants grows in great Plenty upon 
the Sides of dry Banks in moſt Parts of England, and is 
itcldom cultivated in Gardens; for it is a very troubleſome 
Plant to keep within Bounds, the Roots being very apt 
to ſpread under-ground, and riſe at a great Diſtance from 
the Mother-plant, whereby it greatly injures whatever 
Plants ſtand near it. This 1s one of the Species mention'd 
in the Catalogue of Simples at the End of the College 
Diſpenſatory to be uſed in Medicine. 

The ſecond is a perennial Plant, which is often cul- 
tivated in Gardens : this produces fine Spikes of purple 


to grow very 


come to flower much ſooner than thoſe raiſed in theSpring 


Flowers in Fuze and uh, and it being a 
growing in almoſt any Soil or 


it may be 


— and will 

keep them clear 

ſtems advance i ber 
by Stakes, by 
—_ ated by parting 
their Roots in Seed x very well, 
i the banner Way ts with cham Hine thts WI 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
and require very little Care. 

The third and Sorts are tenderer than the laft, 
and ſhould dry Soil, and a warm Situation; 
otherwiſe y'd in Winter. Theſe are 
propagated by Seeds in the ſame manner as the former, 
as alſo by parting it 1s adviſeable always 
to keep ſome theſe Plants in Pots, that they may be 
remov*d into Shelter in the Winter, otherwiſe in hard 
i bad bn ? 
CT 

uces 
* i 
Seeds in this Country; ſo 
from Abroad, and the 
or Cuttings; which, if 
Root very well, 

The fiſth Sort was brough 
Charles Wager, Anno 172 
nicated f 


which they will ſucceed much better than in a richer Sail; 


lanted in a fine rich Earth, it cauſes them 

for a ſhort time, but they ſeldom fal. 
to rot ſoon after, Theſe muſt be remov*'d into Shelter 
in Winter, where they muſt have as much free Air s 
poſſible in mild Weather, and be only from 
ſevere Cold; ſo that if the Pots are under an Hot- 
bed-frame, it will be better than to place them in a Green- | 
houſe, where they are apt to draw too much, which wil 
GEES bo Gy: This Sort never produces Seeds in 
England. | | 

The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring upon a Bed oi 
light freſh Earth, in the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where are to remain; for they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well : theſe produce their Flowers in June and 
July, and their Seeds are ripe in September. The Seeds 
of theſe Plants may alſo be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, under a warm Wall or Hedge, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very wel: 
and theſe autumnal Plants will grow much larger, nd 


and from theſe you will always have Seeds. 
The ninth Sort here-mentioned is nee by the Col 
this 


lege of Phyſicians, to be uſed in Medicine: -M 
Elatine. 
the Com 


in their Catalogue of Simples under the Title of 

This, and the tenth Sort, grows wild 

in divers Parts of England. They are both annual Plants, 
which ſcatter their Seeds where-ever they are permitted to 
grow; and the young Plants generally come up in Au- 
tumn ; fo that they are more frequently to be met 


amongſt Wheat, Rye, and other Crops which are ſow" 

in Autumn, than in ſuch Lands as are plowed in the 

Spring. The Flowers of theſe Plants are very ſmall, of 
| c 


pearance amongſt other hardy Plants. 


1 


come out at the Joints cloſe to the Footſtalks of the 


| Leaves, and the whole Plant trails on the Ground: they 


y flower in June, and their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt. 
_ . — is a low annual Plant, which is very 
common on arable Land in moſt Parts of England; ſo is 
ſeldom admitted into Gardens. | 

The twelfth Sort was originally brought from Abroad ; 


but is now become ſo common in ng Tom of England, 


be thought a Native by ſome Perſons. This has 
2 a Plant very efficacious in ſome Diſtempers ; 
but is Hot uſed by any of the Exgliſb Phyſicians at preſent. 
It grows not only on the Ground, but on Walls, Pales, 


or whatever Place the Sceds fall; fo it becomes a very 


troubleſome Weed where-ever it is ſuffered to ſeed. 
The other Sorts are not Inhabitants of this Country; 


but are by the Curious preſerved in their Gardens, for the 


Variety of their Flowers. They are all of them Plants 
of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing after they have per- 
fected their Seeds; ſo that where the Seeds are not per- 
mitted to ſcatter, they ſhould be ſown every Year, in 
order to preſerve the Kinds. The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in the Places where they are deſigned to remain; for the 


on ſuch Plants which come up from the Spring-ſowing. 


add to the Variety ; for they are Plants which do not 


far; ſo may * e N and the 
Colours of their Flowers will 


LINGUA CERVINA, Hart's-tongue. 

Theſe Plants commonly grow out from the Joints 
of old Walls and Buildings, where they are moiſt and 
ſhady ; but are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. There is 
a very great Variety of theſe Plants both in the Eaft and 
Weſt-Indies ; but there are very few of them in Europe: 


they may be propagated by parting their Roots, and 


ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation. 


LINUM, Flax. 

8 OR SD 8 

The Leaves, for the moſt part, grow alternately on 1b 
Branches : the. Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is 
tabulous, and divided into five Parts at the Top: the Flower 


conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand in form of a Clove- 


gilliflower : the Ovary, which 4 from the Centre of the 
Flower-cup, becomes an almoſt g which 
nerally pointed, and compoſed of many Cells, in which are 


and generally ſharp at the other. 
The Species are; | 
1. Lu ſativum. C. B. P. Manur'd Flax. 
_ 2. LiuN ſativum latifolium Africanum, u ma- 
= _ Broad-leav'd African manur'd Flax, with a 
ruit. 
3. Linum maritimum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow mari- 
time Flax. 
4. Lum ſativum bumilius, flore majore. Bobart. Dwarf 
manur'd Flax, with a large Flower. 


5. Lum perenne majus cæruleum, capitulo majore. Mor. 


Hiſt. Greater perennial blue Flax, with a large Head. 

6. Lixun perenne majus caruleum, capitulo minori. Mor. 

Hiſt. Greater perennial blue Flax, with a ſmaller Head. 
7. LI oy: u Catbarticum. Rupp. flor. Mountain, or 

Purging , 

There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant, which are preſerv'd 

in ſome curious Gardens of Plants for Variety-ſake ; but 

as they are of little Uſe or Beauty, it would be needleſs to 

mention them in this Place, 


make a pretty Ap- 


who have a Curioſity) by ſowing their Seeds upon a Bed 


ular Fruit, which is ge- 
lodged many plain ſmooth Seeds, which are blunt at one End, 


L x 

The firſt Sort is that which is cultivated for Uſe in di- 
vers Parts of Europe, and is reckon'd an excellent Com- 
modity : the right tilling and ordering of which is eſteem'd 
a good Piece of Huſbandry. 

This ſhould be cultivated upon a rich Soil, that has not 
been plow'd for ſeveral Years, upon which Flax always 
makes the beſt Improvement: but as it draws greatly from 
the Soil, it ſhould not be ſown two Years together upon 
the ſame Ground. | | 

The Land muſt be well plow'd, laid flat and even, up- 
on which the Seeds ſhould be ſown about the Middle of 
March, when the Weather is mild and warm. During 
the Spring you muſt carefully weed it; which if neglected 
(eſpecially in a moiſt Seaſon), the Weeds will overgrow 
and deſtroy the Crop. There are ſome People who re- 
commend the feeding of Sheep with Flax, when it is a 
good Height; and fay, they will eat away the Weeds ard 
Graſs, and do the Flax good; and if they ſhould lie in 
it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it will riſe again the 
next Rain: but this muſt not be practis d but in a moiſt 
Seaſon, and upon a rich Soil ; for if the Ground be poor, 
or the Spring dry, it will not riſe again to any conſidera- 
die Hehe, oe 

The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt Coun- 
try, and is known by the Name of Riga Flax; for if the 
Engliſþ Seed be ſown three or four times, it is very apt io 
degenerate. If the Seed be good, two Buſhels will be 
enough to ſow an Acre; but if it be but middling, there 
ſhould be a greater Allowance. Toward the latter End 
of Auguſt the Flax will begin to ripen ; when you muſt be 
careful, that it grow not over-ripe : therefore you muſt 
pull it up as ſoon as the Heads begin to change brown, 
and hang downwards, otherwiſe the Seeds will ſoon ſcat- 
ter, and be loſt ; ſo that the Pluckers muſt be nimble, and 
tie it up in Handfuls; ſetting them upright till they be 
perfectly dry, and then houſe them. If the Flax be pull'd 
when it firſt begins to flower, it will be whiter and ſtronger 
eee 5 

The Method of Watering, Piling, Braking, Sc. being 
a particular Buſineſs, and foreign to my Deſign, I ſhall 
not pretend to give any Directions about it in this Place. 

This is a Plant of the greateſt Uſe, in ſeveral of the 
moſt eſſential Parts of Life: from the Seeds an expreſſed 
Oil is drawn, which is of great Uſe in Medicine, Paint- 
ing, Sc. from the Bark of the Stalks is made Linen, and 
from the Rags of Linen is made Paper; fo that this Plant 
may be eſteem'd as one of the moſt valuable and neceſſary, 
in many of the principal Conveniencies of Life. 

All the other Sorts of Flax may be cultivated (by ſuch 


of freſh rich light Earth, in March, or the Beginning of 
April ;, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be care- 


fully weeded, which is all the Culture th ire; and 
they will produce their Flowers, and perfect their Seeds 
very well. | 
LINUM UMBILICATUM. vide Omphalodes. 
LIPPIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. William FHouſ- 
toun, who diſcovered it at La Vera Crux, in Honour to 
Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, a famous Botanift, who travell'd to 
Egypt, and diſcover'd many new Plants. 

The Characters are; | | | 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into four Parts, and reſts on the Embryo, 
which afterward becomes the Fruit, having two Seeds, 
which are incloſed in a ſmall Covering. | — 

We know but one Species of this Plant at preſent; 
vix. 

LirriA arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis oblongis, capitulis 
ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houſt. Tree Lippia, with oblong 
Leaves growing by Pairs, and having round ſcaly Heads. 

This Plant, in the Country of its native Growth, com- 
monly riſes to the Height of cighteen or twenty Feet, and 
hath a rough Bark : the Branches come out by Pairs op- 
police, as alſo the Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, and 
a little ſawed on their Edges. From the Wings of the 
Leaves come out the Footſtalks, which ſuſtain many round 
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ſcaly Heads, about the Size of a large Grey Pea, in which 
are many ſmall yellow Flowers appearing between the 
Scales, which are ſucceeded by the Seed-veſlels. | 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens in Europe, where ſome of the Plants have been raiſed ; 
but as the Country from whence it came is very warm, 
the Plants will not thrive in this Climate, unleſs they are 
preſerved in a warm Stove. Theſe may be treated in the 
ſame manner as the other ſhrubby Plants, which are Na- 
tives of warm Countries; which 1s, to keep them always 
in the Stove, plunged in the Bark-bed ; obſerving to 
give them a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and fre- 
quently refreſh them with Water ; but in Wiater they 


muſt be watered more ſparingly, and be kept in a mode- 


rate Degree of Warmth z otherwiſe they will not live thro 
the Winter, eſpecially while they are young ; but when 


they have acquired Strength, they may be preſerved with 


a leſs Share of Warmth. | 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots; but this ſhould not be too often 
repeated: for if they are removed into new Pots 


Spring, it will be as often as they require; ſo that when theſe, 
and many other Exotic Plants, are too oiten removed, 


they do not thrive ſo well as when they are permitted to 


fill the Pots with their Roots. The beſt time to ſhift theſe 


Plants is in April; at which time the Tan of the Hot: bed 
ſhould be ſtirred, and freſh Tan mixed with it, to increaſe 
the Heat. The Earth in which theſe Plants are placed, 


' hould be freſh and light, but not too rich. 


 LIQUIDAMBER, The Sweet Gum, or Liquid Sto- 
Tax-tree, | | 
The Characters are; 


I hath Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Tree : 
the Male Flowers are produced in Spikes at the Extremity 


of the Branches; theſe have no Petals : the Empalement 


confiſts of four oval Leaves, and incloſes a great Number of 


Stamina, which are collected into a ſpherical Body: the Fe- 
.male Flowers are produced on long Pedicles, coming from 


the Baſe of the Male Flowers; theſe bave no Petals, but 


an Empalement, the ſame as the Male Flowers, inclofing 
ſeveral Germs, which join in a ſpherical Body, ſupporting 
tcvo recurved Styles: theſe afterward change to a ſpherical 
Fruit full of Protuberances, which, are perforated, and con- 
tain many oblong Seeds. | 
We have but one Species of this Genus; viz. 

LiquiDamBer. Clayt. Flor. Virg. The Sweet Gum, 
or Liquid Storax-tree. 

This Tree has by ſome Writers been ranged with the 
Maple ; but on no other Account, except from the Simi- 
lirude of the Leaves; for in Flower and Fruit it is very dif- 


| ferent from the Maple, and moſt other Genera: nor has 


it any Affinity to the Storax-tree z but the Gum which 


iſſues from this Tree, being tranſparent, and having a great 


Fragrancy, has by ſome ignorant Perſons been taken for that. 

It grows plentifully in Virginia, and ſeveral other Parts 
of North- America, where it riſes with a ſtrait naked Stem 
to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, and afterward 
branches out regularly to the Height of forty Feet, or up- 
ward, forming a pyramidal Head. The Leaves are an- 
gular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the leſſer Maple; 
but are of a dark-green Colour, and their upper Surfaces 
ſhining : a ſtrong ſweet glutinous Subſtance exudes thro? 
the Pores of the Leaves in warm Weather, which ren- 
ders them clammy to the Touch, 

The Flowers are generally produced early in the Spring 

of the Year, betore the Leaves are expanded, which are 
of a Saffron-colour, and grow in Spikes from the Extre- 
mity of the Branches: after theſe are paſt, the Fruit ſwells 
to the Size of a Walnut; being perfectly round, having 
many Protuberances, each having a ſmall Hole,and a ſhort 
Tail, which extends half an Inch. 
. The Planks of this Tree, being beautifully veined, are 
often uſed in America for wainſcoting Rooms; but it re- 
quires a long time to ſcaſon the Boards, otherwiſe they are 
apt to fhrink. 

In Europe this Tree is cultivated in the Gardens of the 
Curious, tor the ſake of Variety ; it is hardy enough to 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Country in the open Ar, 
and there are tome of them upward of twenty Feet high; 


the firſt and ſecond Winters, it will be proper to ſcreen 


mill, with a p 


is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. The ſecond Sort is found 
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though I have not heard of any of them which has pro- 
duced Fruit. | 3 
This is commonly propagated by ers in Ex 
but thoſe Plants " are raiſed 2 on. pu 
much fairer Trees. bs | | 
The Seeds of this Tree commonly remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come up, fo that the ſureſt 
" to raiſe them is, to _ the _ in Boxes or P 
of light Earth; which may be placed in a ſhady Situation 
during the firſt Summer, and in Autumn they may be 
placed in a warm Situation; but if the Winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, it will be proper to cover them with Peas-haulm, 
or other light Covering ; which ſhould be taken off con- 
ſtantly in mild Weather. In the following Spring, if theſe 
Boxes or Pots are placed a moderate Hot-bed, ; 
will cauſe the Seeds to come up early, ſo that the Plants 
will have time to get Stre before Winter; but duri 


the Plants from ſevere Froſt; but afterward, they vill 


bear the Cold very well. 


' LITHOSPERMDM fof Alb., a Stone, and Sri: 
of this 
Plant is hard, and is good again 
and Bladder], Gromwell, Gromill, or Graymill. 
The Characters are; | | 
The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is au 


_ almoſt to the Baſe into five long narrow Segments: the Flower, 


which is, for the moſt part, ſmall, confiſts of ane Leaf, is 
funnel-ſhap'd, and ſpread open at the Top: the Pointal ii 
encompaſs'd by four Embryoes, which become ſo mam roud- 
1b bard poliſb d Seeds. OT | 
The Species are; | EY” | : 

I. LiITHOSPERMUM majus erentum. C. B. P. Greter 
upright Gromill. 

2. LiTHOSPERMUM perenne procumbens, flore purju- 
reo-ceruleo majore. Mor. Hift. Trailing perennial Gro- 
le-blue Flower. : 

There are ſeveral other Sorts of this Plant, which ae 
mention*d in Botanic Authors; but as they are rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens, I ſhall omit taking Notice of them in 
this Place. The firſt Sort here mention'd is that which 
is order'd for medicinal Uſes. This grows in ſhady Lanes, 
and uncultivated Places, in divers Parts of England, and 


wild in ſome Parts of Wales; but is leſs common than the 
former. Theſe may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a Bed of freſh Earth, allowing 
them art leaſt a Foot Diſtance from each other ; obſerving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and they will thrive in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation. 


LOA is a common ſuperficial Earth, that is a Mix- 
ture of Sand and Clay, commonly of a _ Colour, 
though there is ſome Loam that is iſh, Some call 
Loam the moſt common ſuperficial Earth met with is 
England, without any Regard to the Proportion it bears 
to Sand or Clay; but moſt generally the Appellation of 
Loam is applied to a ſoft fatEarth, partaking of Clay, but 
eaſy to work. 5 | 

It is found by Experience, that Plants of all Sorts will 
grow in it; and where-ever it is found, it appears to be 
a more beneficial Soil to Plants than any other. A Clay 
us'd in Grafting is alſo call'd Loam, 


LOBELIA. | 

The Charaders are; | 

It hath à tubulous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into many Parts, each being ſhaped 
ſomewhat like a Tongue, and are ſpread open like an Hand: 
this is incloſed in the Cup, which afterward becomes a ſoft 
oval Fruit, which is full of Juice, and furrounds a Nut 
of the ſame Shape, which has an hard Shell. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

LoBEL1a fruteſcens, portulace folio. Plum. Nov. Cen. 
Shrubby Lobelia, with a Purſlain-leaf. b 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſ- 
covered it in America, in Honour to Dr. Lobel, al 
Botaniſt, who publiſhed the Figures of a great 8 


of Plants at Antwerp in 158 1. and two or three other Books 
of Botany before that time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England by Mr. 
| Cateſby in the Year 1724. who gathered them in the Ba- 
hama Iſlands, where the Plants grow in plenty, near the 
Shore of the Sea; and ſince that time the Seeds have been 
ſeat to England 44 William Houftoun, who gather d 
them at La Vera Crus: ſo that I believe the Plant is com- 
mon in moſt of the warm Parts of America. 

[t is propagated by Seed, which muſt A 
the Countries of its natural Growth; for Plants will 
not produce them in Exrape. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with light fandy Earth, and then plunged 
into an . 1 where 2 A 

in about ks, provided the Bed is ke 

| pawn 10 on watered. When RIES 
they | in a temperate Hot-bed, and 

refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be given 
them in large Quantities ; for they are very ſucculent, and 
ſubject to periſh with much Moiſture, eſpecially while they 
are young. When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, in which 
they were ſown, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh light ſandy Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again ; obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat 
of the Day until they have taken new Root. In this Hot- 
| bed the Plants may remain until the Middle or Latter-end of 

September, when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
| into the Tan- bed, in the warmeſt Part of the Stove 


: 
. 
J 


ong other tender Exotic Plants in the Stove; 
for they are too tender to be removed into the 
in this Country, even in the warmeſt Seaſon of 
The Leaves of this Plant are very ſubject to contract Filth, 
by being conſtantly kept in the Stove ; therefore they 
ſhould be waſhed with a Sponge frequently, to keep them 
clean, otherwiſe they will appear unſightly. 


LOBUS ECHINATUS. Vide Bonduc. 


 LOCULAMENTS are little diſtinct Cells, or Parti- 
tions, within the Sced-veſſels of Plants. 


alſo of 


LONCHITIS [ſo call'd of A4 a Lance or Spear; 
becauſe the Leaves are ſo ſharp- pointed as to reſemble the 


Point of a Spear], Rough Spleen 
The Characters are 15 

The Leaves are like thoſe of the Fern; but the Pinnulæ 

= ear d at their Baſe : the Fruit alſo is like that of the 
ern. 
The Species are; 

1. Loxcarris aſpera. Ger. Rough Spleenwort. 
2. Loxchrris aſpera major. Ger. Emac. Greater rough 
Spleenwort. | | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in ſhady 
Woods, by the Sides of ſmall Rivulets in divers Parts of 
England : but the ſecond Sort is not quite ſa common, 
and has been brought into ſeveral curious Botanic Gardens 
from the Mountains in Hales. There are alſo great Va- 
riety of theſe Plants in America, which at preſent are 
Strangers in the European Gardens. They are ſeldom cul- 
_ tivated but in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; 
where they muſt have a moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation. 


LONGITUDINAL VESSELS, in Plants, are ſuch 
a5 are extended in Length through the woody Parts of 
Trees and Plants, into which the Air is ſuppos'd to enter, 
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and mix with the Juices of the Plant, and * 
ment its Bulk. : * 


LONICERA, Upright H „ vulgo. 

The Title of this Genus was given to it by Father Plu- 
mier, who diſcovered this Plant in America, in Honour to 
Adam Lonicer,who guy an Hiſtory of Plants at Franc- 
fort in 1588. but Dr. Linneus has this Title to 
another Genus of Plants, under which he comprehends 
Chameceraſus, Caprifolium, Perichmenum, Xyloſteon, Sym- 
pboricarpos, and Triofteoſpermum ; but theſe cannot with. 
Propriety be joined together. . | 

The Charafers of this Genus are; 

| The Flower is tubulous, and of one Leaf, which is de 
cut into ſeveral Segments, which are reflexed : from the Em- 
palement ariſe fix long Stamina, ſurrounding the Pointal 
which are extended the Length of the Petals : the Ovary 
reſts on the Empalement, which afterward turns to a Berry, 
in which are included one or two compreſſed Seeds, ſurround- 
ed by a glutinous Pulp. 

The Species are; 

1. LoniceRa flore coccineo, baccis nigris. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Lonicera with a ſcarlet Flower, and black Berries. 

2. Lonicsra pedunculis biflori:, baccis diſtinctis, flo- 
ribus bilabiatis, foliis integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. The Up- 
right red-berried Honeyſuckle. 

3. LoniceRra pedunculis bifloris, foliit ovatis acutis in- 
tegris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Fly Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 

4. Lonicera pedunculis bifloris bilabiatis, bacca ſoli- 
taria 90480 integerrima. Flor. Leyd. The blue berried 
Upright Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 

5. Lonictra pedunculis bifloris, baccis diftinfis, foliis 


ſerratis. Flor. Led. The Upright blue-berried Honey- 


ſuckle, with double Fruit. | 

6. Lonictra pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, flo- 
ribus infundibuliformibus, ramis divaricatis. Flor. Leyd. 
The 2 Upright Honeyſuckle. 

7. Lonictera pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, foliis 
cordatis obtufis. Hort. Upſal. Upright Honeyſuckle, with 
blunt heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

8. LoxiczRA floribus verticillatis ſeſſilibus, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis coalitis, fruttu triſpermo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Dr. 
Tinker's Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. _ 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumzer, in ſome 
of the French Settlements in America: it was afterward 
found by Dr. William Houſtoun at Campeachy, who ſent 
the Seeds to England. This Plant is very tender; ſo can- 
not be preſerved in this Country through the Winter, un- 
leſs it is in a warm Stove. The Seeds of this (as 
the other Sorts) remain a whole Year in the 
Ground before the 9344 3 therefore when the 
Seeds are brought to England, they ſhould be ſown in Pots 
of light Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation during the 
firſt Summer ; and in the Autumn, the Pots ſhould be 

lunged into a Bed of Tanners Bark, where they may be 
ENT Som che. Cob; and the follow! Spring they 
ſhould be removed into a freſh Hot-bed, which will bring 
up the Plants early in the Spring. When theſe are fit to 
remove, they ſhould cach be planted in a ſeparate Pot, 
and into the Hot-bed, and treated as other ten- 
der Plants of the fame Country. | 

The Upright red-berried, and the Fly Honeyſuckle, 
have been long cultivated in the Nurſeries near London, 
and are commonly fold as flowering Shrubs, to fill up Wil- 
derneſs-quarters ; but their Flowers are ſmall, and have 
little Beauty to recommend them ; but as theſe Shrubs 
have a different Appearance from moſt others, afew of each 
may be admitted tor the ſake of Variety. The firſt of theſe 
ſeldom grows above four Feet high; the Branches grow 
erect, and form an handſome Shrub. The other will grow 
ſeven or eight Feet high, and the Branches of this do not 
grow quite ſo regular as thoſe of the other. The Flowers 
of this Sort are white, and thoſe of the other are of a dark- 


purple Colour. They are produced two together on the 


lame Footſtalk, from the Sctting on of the Leaves. 
Theſe Shrubs are Natives of the Mountains in Germany; 
ſo are extreme hardy : they may be propagated by Layers, 
which ſhould be laid down in the Autumn, as ſoon as the 
Leaves begin to decay; and by the next Autumn oy 
| W 


duly watered: if 
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will have made good Roots; fo may be ttanſplatited either 
into a Nurſery * three Years, to g 
the Places where they are deſign d to remain. 

may allo be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in a ſhady Border of loamy Earth in the Au- 
tumn ; and if the Spring ſhould 
is is obſerved, they will have good 
Roots by the following Autumn, and may then be treated 
as the Layers. : 

The fingle blue-berried Upright Honeyſuckle is now 
in ſeveral Nurſeries near London, though not very plenty. 
This Sort produces its Flowers very early in the Spring, 
about the ſame time as the Mezereon, bur there 1s no great 
Beauty in the Flowers ; however, it ſhould have a Place 
in every curious Garden of Plants. | | 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are yet very rare in 
England; theſe are Natives of the Alps, Pyrenees, and other 
tainous Places; ſo are extremely hardy. Theſe Shrubs 
ſeldom riſe above three or four Feet high ; ſo may be in- 
termixed with others of the ſame Growth: they love a 
| ſhady Situation, and a moiſt e as _ 

They may be propagated by Cuttings or Layers, in 
fame —_ it been directed hy the former Sorts; 
and when they are rooted, they ſhould be planted in a 
Nurſery for' two or three Years, to get Strength, before 
they are planted out for good. 


The laft Sort is an herbaceous Plant, which decays to 


the Root every Year, and riſes again the Spring follow- 


ing. This grows plentifully in moſt Parts of North-Ame- 
long uſed for the y__ milky 
by 


rica, where the Root has 
cuana, to which this Plant ſeems to be near akin ; 
ſome dried Specimens which were ſent me of the true Ipe- 
cacuana, there ſeems but little Difference between the 
two, in the Leaves and Growth of the Plant, nor in their 
Fruit; but the Roots have a very different Figure. 
This Plant is called in America Fever-root, and Dr. 


Tinker's Weed, from the Phyſician who firſt brought it 


into Uſe for the Cure of Fevers. This was titled by Dr. 
Dillenius, in the Hortus Elthamenfis, Triaſteoſpermum, from 
the Fruit having three Seeds in each. 
It is a very hardy Plant; fo will endure the greateſt Cold 
of this Country in the open Air, and delights in a light 
moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, where it may have only 
the morning Sun. It riſes with ſeveral Stalks from the ſame 
Root, to the Height of two Feet or upward : theſe are 
garniſhed with oblong Leaves, which are broad in the 
Middle, but draw to a Point at each End: theſe are fer 
on by Pairs, and the Tails of the Leaves cloſely embrace 
the Stalks. The Flowers are produced in Whorles round 
the Stalks, at the Setting on of the Leaves; and are of a 
dark-purple Colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the Upright Ho- 
neyſuckle: theſe are ſucceeded by yellow ſucculent Ber- 
ries, which have three Seeds in each. 

It may be propagated by the Seeds ; but theſe com- 
monly remain a whole Year in the Ground before they 
come up, eſpecially when they are kept out of the Ground 


till the Spring; therefore it is the beſt Way to ſow them 


in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. It may alſo be 
N by parting of the Roots; but this ſhould not 
de done oftener than every third Year, leſt it weaken the 
Plants. | | 


LOPPING : It is very obſervable, that moſt old Trees 
are hollow within ; which does not proceed from the Na- 
ture of the Trees, but is the Fault of thoſe who have the 
Management of them, who ſuffer the Tops to grow large 
before they lop them; as the Aſh, Elm, Hornbeam, Sc. 
and perſuade themſelves, that they may have the more 
great Wood; but, in the mean time, don't conſider that 

the cutting off great Tops endangers the Life of a Tree; 
or, at beſt, wounds it fo, that many Trees yearly decay 
more in their Bodies, than the yearly Tops come to; and 
at the ſame time that they furniſh themſelves with more 
great Wood, they do it at the Loſs of the Owner. And, 
indeed, though the Hornbeam and Elm will bear great 
Tops when the Body is little more than a Shell ; yer the 
Aſh, if it comes to take Wet at the Head, very rarely 
bears more Top after the Body of the Tree decays. There- 

fore, if once theſe Trees decay much in the Middle, they 


to get Strengrh, or 


prove dry, they muſt be 


times diſtinguiſb d, as it were, into Cells, by 28 


Kalle 


will be worth little but for the Fire; fo that if you fin. 
a Timber-tree decay, it ſhould be cut down in time, that 


the Timber be not loſt. 


The Lopping of young Trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
Years old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the Shoots to grow more into Wood in one 
Year, than they do in old Tops at two or three. Great 
1 ill taken off, often ſpoil many a Tree; for which 
R they ſhould always be taken off cloſe and 
and not parallel to the Horizon; and cover the Wound 
with Loam and Horſe-dung mix'd, to prevent the Wet 
from entering the Body of the Tree. — 3 

When Trees are at their full Growth, there are ſeveral 
Signs of their Decay; as, the withering or dying of 
of their top Branches; or if the Wet enters at any Knox, 
or they are any-wiſe hollow, or diſcolour d; if they make 
| okregoatears conmtaaie + ec 

This Lopping of Trees is only to be underſtood for 
Pollard-trees ; becauſe nothing is more injurious to the 
Growth of Timber-trees, than that of lopping or cutting 
off great Branches from them. Whoever will be at the 
Trouble of trying the iment upon two Trees of 
equal Age and Size, growing near other, to lop or 
cut off the Side-branches from one of them, and ſuffer 
all the Branches to grow upon the other, will in a few 
Years find the latter to exceed the other in Growth every 


The Characters are; 1 | | | 8 
It bath a papilionaceous Flower : the Ovary, which riſe 
out of the Flower-cup, afterward becomes a Pod ; 4 


Partitions, which are full of Seeds, for the moſt part round- 
#fþ : to which may be added, The Leaves grow by Tbrees; but 
have two Wings or little Leaves at the Origin of tbeir Fu- 


The Species are; 5 
1. Lo rus villoſus altiſimus, flore glomerato. Tours. 
206 0909 hairy Birds-foot Trefoil, with a glomerated 
wer. 
2. Lorus llus filiguo ſus villoſus. C. B. P. Up- 
right hoary 3 Tres 8 : wo 
3. Lorus woAuxepal©- fruteſcens Cretica argentea, fil 
quis longiſſimis propendentibus rents. Mor. Hiſt. Shrubby 
_ Birds-foot Trefoil of Crete, with long ſtrait hanging 
4. Lorus bemorrboidalis bumilior & candidior. Tour. 
Lower and whiter Hzmorrhoidal Birds-foot Trefoil. | 
5. Lotus anguſtifolius, flore luteo purpureo, ex inſuls 
Sancti Jacobi. Hort. Amſt. Narrow-leav*d Bird's- foot Tre 
foil from the Iſland of St. James, with a purple- yellow 


Flower. 
6. Lorus ruber, filigua anguloſa. C. B. P. Red ſquare- 
codded Birds - foot Trefoil, commonly call'd Winged Peas. 


7. Lor us ruber, filigua anguloſa, folio variegato. Boerb. 
Ind. e EnIns Birds-foot Trefoil, with a va- 
8. Lorus. fliquis ornit bopodii. C. B. P. Birds- foot Tre 
foil, with Pods like a Bird's Foot. | | 
9. Lorus filiquoſa maritima lutea, Cytiſi facie. Barr. rar. 
Maritime Birds- foot Trefoil, with the Face of Cytiſus. 
10. Lorus filiquis geminis, peregrina. Boerh. Ind. all. 
Foreign Birds-foot Trefoil, with two Pods on each Stalk. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 
Cytiſus of Virgil; but with how much Juſtneſs I will not 
to determine, fince it is very difficult to aſcertain. 
many of his Plants; for the greateſt Part of them are only 
tranſlated from Theocritus's Greet into Latin; ſo that it 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed, that Virgil himſelf did not know 
many of the Plants of which he wrote ; and whoever has 
a Curioſity to know what the Plants there — 


have obtained more S 
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mould diligently ſearch for them in Sicily, where Theocritus 


lived, and it is very probable many of them are till to be 
d. "Ye 

2 Plant dies to the Ground with us every Winter, 

and riſcs again the ſucceeding Spring; and when the Roots 

are ſtrong, the Shoots will be four or five Feet high, and 
uced in great Plenty. - If it be cut while young, the 

Cows are very fond of it; but Horſes will not eat it, un- 

leſs they are very hungry. The Roots, when ſtrong, 


will admit of the Shoots being cut three or four times in a 


Summer ; for they put out again ſoon after they are cut, 
and grow very ſtrong in a ſhort time; but this Plant does 
not come up before April in our Country, and commonly 
dies down in Offober; fo that if it were the beſt Fodder 
for Cattle, it could only be obtained in Summer; for 1 
am afraid it will hardly be of any Uſe when dried. 

It may be propagated from the Seeds, which are ge- 
nerally produced in great Plenty, and muſt be ſown very 
chin in Rows, at about eighteen Inches aſunder, the Be- 
| ginning of April; and in May, when the Plants will be 
come up, the Ground ſhould be hoed between the Rows, 
in order to deſtroy the Weeds, and the Plants cut up, 
where they are too thiek (for they ſhould be eight or ten 
Inches apart f 
pear but weak at their firſt coming up, yet when their 
Roots have taken faſt hold of the Ground, they will in- 


creaſe their Strength greatly; for I have had a ſingle Root 


of this Plant, which has been a Foot Diameter over the 
Crown, and hath produced above an hundred Shoots at 
one time. | 5 

Lou muſt alſo continue hoeing the Ground from time 
do time as the Weeds are produced, which, if permitted 
to overgrow the Plants while they are young, will certainly 
deſtroy them; ſo that the firſt Seaſon muſt be ma- 
naged with great Care; but afterwards, when the Plants 
they will be capable of en- 
- countering the Weeds; tho* then the Ground between 
the Rows ſhould be ſtirr d vvith a Breaſt-plough after the 
Crop is cut down, which will greatly promote its Growth. 

This Plant delights in a dry barren gravelly Soil, on 
which it will reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate, and 
abide many Years. 3 

It may alſo be propaga 


ted by planting Cuttings or 
Slips taken from the old Plants in uh, when they have 
acquired an Hardneſs, which fhould be planted in a moiſt 
cloudy Seaſon, or watered and ſhaded, and in a ſhort 
time they will take Root; but as this is difficult to perform 
when a Quantity is deſign'd, fo the better way is to pro- 
pagate it by Seeds. | 
The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are preſerved in 
Gardens as Curioſities ; theſe are impatient of much Cold, 
and muſt therefore be planted in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter, otherwiſe they are often deſtroyed in our Coun- 
try. Theſe may be all by ſowing their Seeds 
upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, gr muſt be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed, to promote their taking 
Root; after which in May they ſhould be removed into 
the open Air, where they muſt be placed in ſome well- 
ſheltered Situation, amongſt other Exotic Plants, in which 
Place they may remain until the Middle or End of 
October following, when they muſt be removed into the 
Green houſe, obſerving to place them where they may 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for 
they are kept too cloſely ſhut up, or ſtand under the 
Branches of other Trees or Plants, they are very apt to 
draw very weak, and decay ſoon after: they muſt alſo be 
often refreſhed with Water; but it ſhould not be given 
them in Winter in too great Quantities z for that will rot 
their Roots: in the Spring they ſhould be inured very 
early to the open Air, into which they ſhould always be 
removed at the Beginning of May, or earlier, according 
as the Seaſon proves favourable. 8 

Theſe may alſo be propagated by planting Cuttings, 
in any of the Summer-months, into a Bed of light Earth, 
colerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be planted into Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and muſt be managed as was di- 
rected tor the Scedling-plants. They all produce their 


in the Rows at leaſt); for tho* they will ap- the 


directed for the Seedling - plants. 


bloſſom) are of a 


Flowers in June, July, and and moſt of them 
ripen their Seeds very well u Bland 

The fourth Sort is hardy enough to live abroad in mo- 
derate Winters, provided it is planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation. This will produce plenty of Seeds 
every Year. | , | 

The fifth Sort is by much the moſt beautiful of all the 
Kinds: this will grow to the Height of three Feet, with 
woody Stems and Branches, which are garniſhed with long 
narrow hoary Leaves : the Flowers are of a dark Copper- 
colour, approaching to black: theſe are continued in Suc- 
ceſſion upward of nine Months 3 fo that the Plants are 
never deſtitute of Flowers, but in the Middle of Winter, 
which renders them more valuable. 

This may be by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring: and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward: but they muſt not be kept too cloſe ; for that will 
cauſe them to draw up weak : they muſt alſo be hardened 
to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed 
in June; and in Fuly they will begin to flower: during 
e Summer- theſe Plants ſhould remain abroad in 
a ſheltered Situation; but in Autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the Conſervatory ; for the early Froſts in 
Autumn will ſoon deſtroy them, if they are expoſed to the 
open Air. Theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a very dry 
Glaſs-caſe in Winter, where they may be preſerved from 


Damps; for they are very ſubject to grow mouldy in damp 


Weather, and this often deſtroys them; ſo that they can 
ſeldom be preſerved in a common Green-houſe : and if 
are placed in a Stove, they are apt to draw up weak, 
rendered ſhort- liv d. The Seeds of this Plant com- 
monly ripen well in England, when the Summers are 
warm : but when they fail, the Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which muſt be | nn in Pots, and plunged 
ey 


into an Hot - bed; where, if are ſhaded from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, and duly watered, they will ſoon 
take Root; and afterward muſt be treated as hath been 


The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, which by many 
People is ſown here-and-there, in ſmall Patches, upon 
the of — — with ou ſmall An- 
nuals, am which it makes a pretty Variety. 

Nee 
deep- red Colour, and are ſucceeded by 
Pods with four Angles or Wings (which occaſioned their 
being called Winged Pes) containing ſeveral hard round 
Seeds. The Pods of this Sort are by ſome Perſons eaten 
as Peas when young; and are cultivated in ſome Gardens 
as an eſculent Plant. x OT | 

It is eaſily by ſowing the Seeds in March 
or April, upon the Borders where they are to remain; 
for they do not thrive ſo well when tranſplanted : and they 
will require no farther Care than only to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In June they will begin to flower, and 
continue till Auguſt, ſoon after which their Seeds will 


11 | 

be ſeventh Sort is only a Variety of the ſixth, from 
which it differs in having a variegated Leaf: this Dif- 
ference it commonly retains from Seeds, which is what few 
other Plants will do. This may be propagated as the 
former. ; 5 

The eighth Sort is only preſerved in ſome Gardens, 
more for the Oddneſs of its Pods, which very much re- 
ſemble a Bird's Foot, than for any particular Beauty of the 
Plant: but in a large Garden it may be admitted, for the 
ſake of Variety. This may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as the two former; and is alſo annual, as they. 
The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant: this is found wild 
in Portugal and Spain, growing upon the Shore near the 
Sea: this Sort will rarely live thro* the Winter in the 
open Air in England; therefore the Plants ſhould be potted, 
and placed under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter z where 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, but ſheltered from hard Froft : this may be 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds in April. upon a Bec of 
light Earth; and when the Plants are fit to remove, — 
3 | © 
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of them may be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root; and 
afterward they may be expoſed to the Sun all the Sum- 
mer, and in Autumn removed into Shelter: but ſome 
few Plants may be planted in the full Ground, in a warm 
Situation, where in a favourable Winter they may remain 
without Shelter : and thoſe Plants which live abroad will 
flower much better, and more certainly produce Seeds, 
than thoſe Plants in the Pots. 

The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, reſembling very 
much the eighth Sort: the Branches of both theſe trail 
upon the Ground, and ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance; 
but the Flowers, being very ſmall, have no Beauty; fo 
that theſe are only preſerved by Perſons who are curious 
in Botanical Studies: theſe ſhould be ſown in April, in the 
Places where they are to remain ; for they do not love to 
be tranſplanted. 

There are two or three Varieties of this Bird"s-foot 
Trefoil, which grow wild in moſt Parts of England: 

are upon dry gravelly or pong des they 


ſow forFodder, by ſome H 


uſbandry by the Name 
-graſs : but I never could 


' LOVE-APPLE. Vide Lycoperſicon. 


LUDWIGIA. 3 
This Title was given to this Genus of Plants by Dr. Lia- 
neus, in Honour to M. Chriſt. Ludwig, of Leipfick, who 
publiſhed Remarks on Rivinus's Method of claſſing 
at Leipfick, in 1737. | 8 
The Characters are; | | | wr, 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut into 
Segments at the Top, and fits upon the 
four beart-ſhaped 
open: in the Centre of the Flower is 


1. Lupwicia capſulis ſubrotundis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Ludwigia with round Sced-veſlels. | 
2. Lupwicla capſulis oblongis uncialibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Ludwigia with Seed -veſſels an Inch in 3 
Wie have no Exghiþ Name for this Plant; but it is 
near akin to the Ozagre, or Tree-primroſe. The 
ſecond Sort is by Father Plumiey ranged in that Genus: 
but Dr. Linnæus has removed this to a great Diſtance, on 
account of the Number of Stamina, which in the Flowers 
of this Genus are but four; whereas thoſe of the Onagra 
have eight: but Dr. Jan Royen, in the Flora Lugdunefis, 
has brought them together in his Claſs, intituled, Fructi- 
flore floribus quadrifidis. 
Theſe are both annual Plants, which muſt be raiſed 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring, and treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Amarantbus; for if 
they are not brought forward in the Spring, they feldom 
oduce good Seeds in 


th theſe Sorts, from my good Friend Dr. Dale, from 
South-Carolina. | 


LUFFA, Egyptian Cucumber. 
The Characters are; 
IL hath à bell. ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five Parts to the Centre: there are 
Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant: the Male 
Nowers are produced on ſhort Foot-jtalks, baving no En- 
Gryoes ; but the Female Flowers reſt on the Top of the En- 
bryoes, which afterward becomes a Fruit like a Cucumber 
to outward Appearance, but is not fleſhy, the inner Part 
confiſting of many Fibres, which are elegantly netted ; and 


es: the in B 
Petals, which are 


divided, as it were, into two Cells 


England. I received the Seeds of 


L U 


there are three Cells, which ere filled with Seeds, which ar; 
almoſt of an oval Shape. | | 
We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 3 
1 Arabum. Tours. The Luffa of the 4c. 
There are two Varieties of this Plant, one having 
and the other black Seeds; but theſe are not 
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LUNARIA [fo called, of Lana, Lat. the Moon, be- 


cauſe the Seed · veſſels reſemble the Form of the Moon], | 


an intermediate Par- 
tition, to which adbere the parallel and membrancoxs Valves, 
and filled with Seeds, which have commonly @ broad Bar- 
der, and are Haped like a Kidney. Ne 
The Species arez _ 

1. Lunara major, filiqua rotundiore. J. B. Greater 
Moonwort, with round Pods, commonly called Honeſty, 
or White Sattin. ; 


2. Lunan1a major, filiqua longiore. J. B. Greater 


Moonwort, with a longer Pod. 

3. Lunaria major perennis, filigua rotundiori, flort 
albo. Tourn. Greater perennial Moonwort, with a rounder 
„ lio, filigua oblo Tours 

4. LuNaRia leucoit folio, filigua oblonga majori.Tourn. 
Moonwort with a Stock: eder Leaf, o . large ob 
long Pod. 

5. LuxARIA frulicoſa perennis incana, leucoii folio. 
Tourn. Shrubby perennial Moonwort, with a Stock- 
gillflower-leaf. 

= — — — leucoii folio incano, lutea po 
tula. Fuſfiew. Yellow ſpreading Eaſtern Moonwort, wi 
a Stock- gilliflower- leaf. * 

7. LuxARIA perennis lutea, folio leucoii, ramis ex- 
panfis. Tail. Branching yellow perennial Moonwort, 
with a Stock-gillifiower-leat. | 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens : but thoſe here men- 
tioned are the beſt worth cultivating, for their Beauty. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moſt old 


Gardens in England, and is generally - known. by the 
7 8 Name 
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eſpecially the two firſt Sorts, 
and take up too much room. 
beautiful: but for the Odd- 


nent riſes the Pointal, which afterward turns into a Pod, 
that is filled with either plain or ſpherical Seeds: to which 
| 2 — The Leaves grow like Fingers upon the 
Foot. tall. | | 


4. Lueixvs peregrinus major, vel villoſus cæruleus ma- 
jer. C. BY P. Foreign greater hairy ine, with a 
large blue Flower, commonly called the great blue Lu- 
5. Loeinvs peregrinus major, flore incarnato. H. L. 
Foreign — I wich a fleſh-colour'd Flower, 
commonly called the Roſe Lupine. | 
6. Lur mus ſativus, fore allo. C. B. P. Garden 
Manured Lupine, with a white Flower. 

7. Lur mus ceruleus minor perennis Virginianus repens. 
Ar. 2g. Smaller perennial creeping blue Lupine of 
i . | a 1 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are preſerved in ſome curious Botanic Gardens, that differ 
chiefly in the Colour and Size of their Flowers and Fruit; 


but thoſe here mentioned are ſuch as ly are preferred 
for the Beauty of their Flowers, for which alone they are 
Propagated in the Exgliſb Gardens. 


The firſt Sort is very common in every Garden, being 
flown in the Borders of the Flower-garden, with other 
y Kinds of annual Plants, which do not require the 
Aſſiſtance of an Hor-bed to bring them forward. The 
Seeds of this, and the common yellow and white Lupines, 
Te very frequent at eve Seed. hop, where they are ge- 
nerally fold at a very reaſonable Price. Theſe Seeds may 
ſown in April, May, and June, in order to continue 

a Succeſſion of their Flowers thro? the Summer. They 


Papilionaceous Flower, ' out of whoſe Empale- ; 


3 

muſt be ſown where they are to remain; for they ſeldom 
do well if tranſplanted. They love a light NN too 
rich or moiſt z in both which they are very ſubject to rot 
before they perfect their Seeds. | 

Theſe produce their Flowers ſucceſſively in June, July, 
and Auguſt, according to the time of their being town, 
and commonly grow about two Feet high; ſo that if they 
are rightly diſpoſed amongſt other annual Plants of the 
fame Growth in Borders, they make an agrecable Variety. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould always be fown in dry 
Weather; for if there ſhould happen to be much Wet ſoon 
after they are put into the Ground, it commonly rots them. 
The blue and white Sorts have no Scent; but the yellow 
has a very Odout, for which it is commonly 
preferr d by moſt People to the others. 

The narrow-leav'd tall blue Lupine is not fo common 


ed in England as the other Sortsz tho' in [taly and Spain it 


is one of the moſt common : in the former of which Places 


it is ſown to improve the Ground which is defign'd for _ 


Vineyards; where, when the Lupines are in Flower, they 


down, and plow them into the Ground as Ma- 
nure; or, if they have not time enough to do this, they 
parboil the Seeds, to prevent their growing, and ſow ther 
upon the Ground, ing ſixteen Buſhels to an Acre, 
and plow them in: fo that in theſe Countries it is a va- 
luable Plant. | 5 
| 1 fifth Sorts are not ſo common as the 
former. Plants grow three Feet high, and ſpread 
out into many Branches, which are furniſh'd with fine 
Spikes of large Flowers, which make an handſome Appear- 
ance, and continue a long time in Beauty. The Seeds of 


theſe Plants ſhould be ſown very early in the Spring, upon 


they muſt remain to flower; 


a warm dry Border, where 


ſince. 

I be Species are; | 9 8 The ſeventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which grows 
1. Lurmus filveſtris, purpureo flore, ſemine rotundo in great Plenty from whence the Seeds have 
vario. J. B. Wild Lupine, with a purple Flower, and been brought into England, where it thrives very well, 
round variegated Seed, commonly the leſſer blue provided it be ſuffered to remain in the Place where it 
Lupine. =D was ſown ; for the Roots of this Plant generally run very 

2. Lurmus anguftifolius caruleus elatior. Raii Hiſt. deep into the Ground, which by removing are commonly 
Narrow-leay'd taller blue Lupine. broken; after which the Plant ſeldom does well. This 

3. Luemvs fylveftris, flore luteo. C. B. P. The com- ſhould be ſown on a light dry Soil, in which it will thrive 
mon yellow Lupine. 


very well, and continue ſeveral Years, producing fine 
Spikes of blue Flowers: but this Sort creeps ſo much at 
the Root, as not to produce many Seeds in this Country. 


LUPULUS [this Plant takes its Name of Lepus, Lat. 
a Wolf, becauſe the Antients had a Notion, that Wolves 
were wont to hide themſelves under this Plant], The 
Hop. 

The Characters are; 

It bath @ creeping Root : the Leaves are rough, angular, 
and conjugated: the Stalks climb and twiſt about what- 
ever is near them: the Flowers are Male and Female on 
different Plants: the Male Flowers confiſt of a Calyx, di- 
vided into five Parts, which ſurrounds the Stamina, but 
has no Petals to the Flower: the Female Plans bave their 
Flowers collected into ſquamoſe Heads, which grow in 
Bunches : from each of the leafy Scales is produced an 
borned Ovary, which becomes a ſingle roundiſb Seed. 

The Species are; | 

1. LuevLvs mas. C. B. P. The Male Hop, commonly 
called the wild Hop. | 

2. LueuLus femina. C. B. P. The Female, or ma- 
nur d Hop. 1 

Of this laſt Sort, the People who cultivate them reckon 
three different Varieties; as, firſt, the long and ſquare 
garlick Hop; the long white Hop; and the oval Hop; 
all which are indifferently cultivated in Engiand: but of the 
Male Hop there has been no Notice taken of any —_— 

arletics, 
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Varieties. This Sort grows wild in Hedges in dwers 
Parts of England ; but is never cultivated, as being of no 
Uſe. | 

There being the greateſt Plantation of Hops in Kent, 
that are in any County in England, it is very probable, 
that their Method of planting and ordering them ſhould 
be the beſt. 

As for the Choice of their Hop-grounds, they eſteem 
the richeſt and ſtrongeſt Grounds as the moſt proper: 
they chuſe a warm dry Soil, that has a good Depth of 
hazel Mould ; and if it be rocky within two or three Feet 
of the Surface, the Hops will proſper well; but they 
will by no means thrive on a ſtiff Clay, or ſpongy wet 
Land. | 

If it may be, chuſe a Piece of Meadow or Lay-ground 
to plant Hops on, ſuch as has not been till'd or ſown for 
many Years, or an old decay*d Orchard; for Land that 
is worn out by long bearing of Corn, will require abun- 
dance of Dung, to bring it into any tolerable Condition 
to bear a Crop of Hops. Jp 
The Keniifþ Planters accounting new Land beſt for 
Hops, they plant their Hop-gardens with Apple: trees, at 
a large Diſtance, and with Cherry- trees between; and 
when the Land hath done its beſt for Hops, which they 
reckon it will in about ten Years, the Trees may begin 
to bear. The Cherry-trees laſt about thirty Years; and 
by that time the Apple-trees are large, they cut down 
the Cherry trees. | | 

The Eſſex Planters account a moory Land the propereſt 
for Hops; tho? there are ſeveral other Sorts of Soil that 
are eſteemed very good. 5 

Some account that Land that has a roſſelly Top, and 
a brick-earthy Bottom, the beſt : a true Roſe], or light 
Land, is what they generally plant in, whether it be white 
or black. | wi | 

Moory Land is of different Sorts; ſome being fixed 
and heavy, ſo as to crack in Summer; and ſome ſo light, 
that in dry Seaſons it will blow away with the Wind; and 
— are of a middle Conſiſtence, being compoſed of 

Theſe Moors, for Goodneſs and Value, are according 
to the Nature and Goodneſs of the Soil that is underneath 
them; which being flung up upon the Surface, will make 
a very good Mixture, it being beſt to fling the under 
Soil downward for Hops; becauſe they naturally root 
downwards, ſometimes four or five Yards deep; and 
therefore the deepeſt and richeſt Soil is beſt for them. 

Few are acquainted with the Value of Moors, becauſe 
they do not ſearch into the Bottom of them, by reaſon of 
the Expenſiveneſs of doing it, and the Difficulty of car- 
rying off the Water. 
If the Land be moiſt, it ought to be laid up in high 
| Ridges, and to be well drained, and the Drain kept clear 
and open, eſpecially in Winter, that the Water do not 
Tot, or too much chill the Roots. | : 
If the Land be ſour, or cold, it will be very much 
help'd by burning it; and if the Haulm and Strings of the 
Hops be burnt every Year, and ſome of the Paring or 
Sides of the Garden or other Earth be laid on them as they 
burn, and then more Haulm be laid over that, and ſo 
continu'd Layer upon Layer, it will make an excellent 
Compoſt to make the Hills with. 

As to the Situztion of an Hop-ground, one that inclines 
to the South or Weſt is the moſt eligible; but if it be 
expoſed to the North- eaſt or South-weſt Winds, there 
ſhould be a Shelter of ſome tall Trees at a Diſtance ; be- 
cauſc the North eaſt are apt to nip the tender Shoots in the 
Spring, and the South-weſt frequently break and blow the 
Poles at the latter End of the Summer, and very much 
endanger the Hops. | 

Hops require to be planted in an open Situation, that 
the Air may freely paſs round and between them, to dry 
up and diſſipate the Moiſture, whereby they would not 
be ſo ſubject to Fire blaſts, which often deſtroy the Mid- 
_ of large Plantations, while the Outſides remain un- 

rt. | 

As for the Preparation of the Ground for Planting, it 
ſhould, the Winter before, be plowed and harrowed even: 


and then lay upon it in Heaps a good Quantity of freſh 


rich Earth, or well-rotted Dung and Earth mix d toge 
ſufficient to put half a Buſhel in every Hole to plant the 
Hops in, unleſs the natural Ground be very freſh, 
Then lay a Line acroſs it, from the Hedge, in which 
Knots have been tied, at the Diſtance, you deſign your 
Hop-hills to be at, about eight or nine Feet Diſtance the 
whole Length of the Grcund, and place a ſharp- pointed 
Stick at every Knot ; then lay aſide the Line, and with 
two forked Sticks of about eight or nine Feet long, you 
may from the firſt Row ſet out the whole Ground, 
applying the two Forks to two of the Sticks which were 
firſt ſer up, and placing another Row at the Ends where 
the forked Sticks meet triangular-wiſe ; then you ſhould 
dig an Hole at every Stick about a Foot and an half wide. 
and fill it full of the good Earth you brought in. 
If you plow the Ground with Horſes between the Hille, 
it will be beſt to plant them in Chequer-wife , 
but the Quincanx Form is the moſt beautiful, and it will 
alſo be better for the Hop: but if the Ground be ſmall, 
that it may be done with the Breaſt-plough or Spade, it 
will do very well; but which way ſoever you make uſe 
of, a Stake ſhould be ſtuck down at all the Places where 
the Hills are to be made. | A 
Perſons ought to be very curious in the Choice of the 
Plants and Sets, as to the Kind of Hop; for if the Hop. 
garden be planted- with a Mixture of feveral Sorts of 
Hops, that ripen at ſeveral times, it will cauſe a grex 
deal of Trouble, and be a great Detriment to the 
Owner. | N | 
The two beſt Sorts are the white and the grey Bind; the 
latter is a large ſquare Hop, more hardy, and is the more 
plentiful Bearer, and ripens later than the former. 
There is alſo another Sort of the white Bind, which 
ripens a Week or ten Days before the common; bart this 
is tenderer, and a leſs plentiful Bearer ; but it has this 
Advantage, it comes firſt to Market. | 
But if three Grounds, or three diſtant Parts of one 
Ground, be planted with theſe three Sorts; there will be 
this Conveniency, that they may be pick d ſucceffively a 


they become ripe. = 

The Sets ought to be procured out of Grounds that are 
intirely of the fame Sort you would have ; they ſhould be 
five or ſix Inches long, with three or more Joints or Buds 
on them, all the old Bind and hollow Part of the Set being 
cut off. | 

If there be a Sort of Hop you value, and would increaſe 
Plants and Sets from, the ſuperfluous Binds may be hid 
down when the Hops are tied, cutting off the Tops, and 
burying them in the Hill; or when the Hops are drefs'd, 
all the Cuttings may be ſaved, and laid in Rows in a Bed 
of good Earth; for almoſt every Part will grow, and be- 
come a good Set the next Spring. 

Some have tried to raiſe an Hop-ground by ſowing Seeds; 
but that turns to no Account, becauſe thatWay is not = 
tedious; but the Hops ſo produced are commonly of dif- 
ferent Kinds; and many of them wild and barren. 

As to the Seaſons of planting Hops, the Kentiſb Planters 
beft approve the Months of October and March, both 
which ſucceed well: but the common Sets are not to 
be had in OZober, unleſs from ſome Ground that is to be 
digg'd up and deſtroy'd; and likewiſe there is ſome 
Danger that the Sets may be rotted, if the Winter prove 
very wet: but the moſt uſual time of procuring them 1s 
in March, when the Hops are cut and dreſs'd. 

As to the manner of planting che Sets, you ſhould put 
five good Sets in every Hole with a Setting-ſtick ; one 5 
to be placed in the Middle, and the reſt round about, ſlope- 
ing, the Tops meeting at the Centre : they muſt ſtand 
even with the Surface of the Ground: let them be preſs'd 
cloſe with the Hand, and cover'd with fine Earth; and 
a Stick ſhould be placed on each Side the Hill, to ſecure 
it. 

The Ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
more that Summer, is to keep the Hills clear from W 
and to dig up the Ground about the Month of May, and 
to gather up the Stones, if more are turn'd up by digging· 
to raiſe a ſmall Hill round about the Plants: and in Jus 
you muſt twiſt the young Binds or Branches together into 
a Bunch or Knot ; for if they are tied up to ſmall * 
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irt Year, in order 10: have-m.few Hops from them, better: Judgment where to place the. largeſt Poles; but if 
” — 2 ay „ + you ſtay till they are ſo e into the Alleys, it, 
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Wencher prove: dry,}isabout Aicher thut the Wheels Maple or Apen Poles s accounted the beſt fo Ho 
of the Dung · cart may not imjure the Hops, nan furrow.” on which they are | oe His, 
the Ground: if this" be. not dong then. you muſt be ob- their Warmth; og e the Climbing of the Hop 
liged to wait till the Froſt has hed he ns, ſo is further d by means 0 [the Roughack of the Burk. <4 
chat it will bear aht Dung cart: und chi is alſo the time for Laſtingneſs, Aſhen or Willow, Poles preferable: 
nd Ocho r but Cheſtnar Pots ar the woſt dat of all. n 
and to out every Tea. Fla! ig you find any | 
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n chem. 
the Buds that do not ſp 


Pole when 8 
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| al Quai of Dang, e dict d din Rack, of x e 
content themſelves with: laying on about twenty Loads a Pole; r e you have no 
upon an Acre every Year; this they lay only on the Hills, Occaſion for, are 17 5 bat if the Ground 
ether about November, or in the Spring; which laſt ſome be y young. — * theſe Eis Binds ſhould be 


account the beſt time, when the are dreſs d, to pluck d ln 
cover them aſter they are cut ; hut if it be done at this dle of the Hill. 
7 PIs. . ' When the Binds are grown beyond the Reach of your 


they forſake the Poles, you ſhould make uſe 
rere eee e . 
ad 
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F a Sick into every fuch Fil, that 

be digg d up, and replanted. 

as. well as other Vegetables, are liable to Diſ- 

3 and Dilaſters and, among ; the reſt, to the Fen. 
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when the ups the Poles muſt be This, Defect of "Oe ing the Hills, 
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Pitcher or Ci the endure the Vermin that lay preji n the Roots; the Increaſe of 
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A the ach of 38 there was a'very unequal Ap: 

ſome Vines being run ſeven Feet, others not 

above three or four z #8 juſt tied to the Poles, and 

round i in — ſome not viſible: and this diſproportionate In uality in 

e a young their Size continued thro? the whole time of their rowth. 

too much, The Flies now appear'd upon the Leaves of the for- 

ver-poled, . you are not wardeſt. Vines, but not in ſuch Numbers here, as they did 

| to expect a good Crop — the Branches which in moſt other Places. About the Middle of June the Flies 

bear the Hops will grow very little, per the Binds have increaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger the Crop ; but in 

over-reached the Poles, which they cannot do when the diſtant Plancations, they were exceedingly multiplies, fo 

Poles are too Jong, T'wo ſmall Poles are fufficicac for a as to ſwarm towards the End of the Month. 
Ground that is young.  - June the 27th ſome Specks of Fen appear d. From ; 
If you wait till the Sprouts or young Binds are grown this Day to the-gth of uh was very dry Weather. At 
to the Length of a Foot, you will be able to make a ths. 9 when © BY! Wr 
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of the Kingdom lock ' d black and fickly, and ſeem'd paſt 
. Recovery, ours held it out pretty well, in the Opinion of 
the moſt ſkilful Planters. | | 
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f Fuly to the 2 3d, the Fen increaſed a great deal; 

Flies and Lice decreaſed, it raining much daily. 
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where they are moſt ea 
poor, in Compariſon 
vi. becauſe being much dried, their Fibres harden ſooner, 
and therefore they cannot grow ſo kindly as thoſe in the 


Middle of the Ground, which, by Shade, are always kept 


moiſter, and more ductile. 


by an Acre in 12 Hours Day will 
Nee ee or 220 Gallons; 
which divided by 6272640, the Number of ſquare Inches 
in an Acre, it will be found, that the Quantity of Liquor 
perſpir d by all the Hop- vines will be equal to an Area of 


And this Quantity of Moiſture, in a kindly State of 
the Air, if daily carried off, is a ſufficient Quantity to keep 
the Hops in an healthy State : but in a rainy moiſt State 
of Air, without a due Mixture of dry Weather, too much 
Moiſture hovers about the Hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome 
meaſure, the kindly Perſpiration of the Leaves, whereb 
the ing Sap corrupts, and breeds mouldy Fen, which 
often ſpoils vaſt | ants 28 of flouciſhing Hop-grounds. 

This was the Caſe in the Year 1723. when for ten or 


fourteen Days almoſt continual Rains fell, about the latter 
Half of July, after four Months dry Weather; upon 


which the moſt flouriſhing and promiſing Hops were all 
infetted with Mould of Fen in their Leaves and Fruit, 
while the poor and unpromiſing Hops eſcaped, and 
produced Plenty; becauſe they, being ſmall, did not per 
7 | 
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weſt to | 
brance, was but little Wind, and that in the 
of the : but had there been { 
Wind, either North or South, it is not i 
— ——— — rife 
Wreak on the South Side of the Ground, that Side might | 


have been moſt ſcorch'd : and fo vice verſa. 4 
As ee Fire- blaſts which ſcorch here and · the 


op- vines, or one or two Branches of à Tree, 


Air: and Vapours of ſuch a Degree of Denſity may very 
probably either acquire ſuch a ſcalding Heat from the Sun, 
= will barch whit Plans finy mount eſpecially the more 
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This being done, they kindle che ite below, ego and tooghen 3 for if they are bag d immediately; 
Wood or : 1 latter is-acoounred the better": will powder but if they lie a) (and the — 
Fewel for Hops: this Fire is kept as much a may bear lic the better, provided chey be cover d cloſe wich Blankets - 
an equal or conſtant Heat, and on at the Mouth of the to ſecute them from the Air), they may be bagg d wich 
Furnace; for the Ab will ſufficiently diſperſe t-. more Safety as not being liable-to be'broketi to Powder 
They do not ſtir them till they are in treading, and this will make them bear Preading the 
i. t. till the Top is a8 fully driedjasthe 5 bur if better d and the harder they are trodden, better they 
they find any P not to be ſo dry as the reſt (which will keep. e ewe vw gbr *&+ 10 
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ſides, any Sort Mandre muſt uſe 
as Charcoal, becauſe the Smoak does not paſs thro the Dung, or hum 
Hops, as it does the former Ways: but then Care is to 1 be- 
be taken, that 


. 


Now this may be prevented, by having a Cover (to be cauſe it is uſed in dyeing a yellow Colour], Weld, Would, 
let down and raiſed at Pleaſure)to the upper Bed whereon Tellow- weed, or Dyers- weed. „ fx; Viet 
the Hops lie. : #91 2 .-. _ » The Characters are; od Nan of dr! 

This Cover may alſo be tinn'd, by nailing ſingle tin The Leaves are oblong and intire : it hath an anmalen 

Plates over the Face of it, fo that hen the Hops begin Flower, conſiſting of many diſfſanilar Leaves: the Fruit is 
to dry, and are ready to burn, i. e. when the greateſt globular, hollow, and divided into three Part. 
Part of their Moiſture is evaporated, then the Cover may The Species are: WP” IT 
be let down within a Foot or leſs of the Hops (like a Re- 1. LuTEOLA berba, ſalicis folio. C. B. P. Common 
verberatory), and will reflect the Heat upon them, ſo Weld. | - 2 ub ee adn 
that the Top will ſoon be as dry as the Lowermoſt, and 2. Lurzol A minima, polygale folio. D. du Bois. Rai 
every Hop be equally dried. ; Syn. Smalleſt Weld, with a Milkwort-lea . 

As ſoon as the Hops are taken off the Kiln, lay them The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in, England, 
in a Room for three Weeks, or a Month, to cool, give, growing upon dry Banks, and the Tops of Walls and 


1 
* ; 


| ID © 
-14;nos. almoſt every-where; but the ſecond Sort is 
— this was found near Tunbridge- wells by Charles 
Du Bois, Eſq ; ſeveral Years ſince. ed 
The common Weld is accounted a rich 
modity, and is of great Advantage, conſidering the ſmall 
of its CO. N. 122 the —— 
of Land, provided it z tho* upon a middli 

= it will A much larger. The Seeds of this Plant 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of Auguſt, ſoon after they 
are ripe; when it will come up with the firſt moiſt Wea- 
ther, and will grow very ſtrong the ſame Autumn, pro- 
vided it be ſown by itſelf; for moſt People ſow it with 
Corn, which is very wrong; for that hinders its Progreſs 
„and occaſions the Loſs of one whole Year. When 
dhe Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, you ſhould hoe them 
(as is practiſed with Turneps), in order to deſtroy the 
Weeds, as alſo to cut up the Plants where they grow too 
thick, which will greatly improve them; and the ſucceed- 
| ing Spring, if the Ground produces many Weeds, you 
ſhould give it a ſecond Hoeing in April, which will pre- 
| ſerve it clean from Weeds; for, after that, the Weld will 
grow, and prevent the Weeds from coming to an Head 

afterwards. | 6 


You muſt be very cautious in the gathering of it, that 


the Seed be not over-ripe, fo as to fall out, and that 


neither the Stalk or Seed be under-ripe ; becauſe if it be, 
both will be ſpoil'd. It muſt be pulPd up and bound in 


little Handfuls, and ſet to dry, as you do Flax, and then 
houſe it carefully, that you ſhake not out the Seed, which 


js eaſily beat out, and ſhould be ſown (as was before di- 
rected) ſoon after it is ripe. 15 | 
| This Seed is commonly fold for about ten Shillings per 
Buſhel, or more; a Gallon of which will ſow an Acre; 
for it is very ſmall. : 

There are ſome who recommend the ſowing this Seed 
in the Spring, mixing it with a Crop of Barley or Oats, 
and only harrowed in with a Buſh, or roll'd with a Roller. 
But this is not a 
will ſtarve the Weld, and make it very poor: and, many 
times, the Seeds which are ſown in the Spring do not 
grow, or not come up, till the Autumn following; whereas 
that ſown in the Beginning of e rarely fails to come 
up ſoon after, and will be much ſtronger, and fir to pull 

the ſucceeding Summer, when the other is always two 
Tears before it is pull'd. The Dyers uſe it for dying 
bright Yellows and Lemon Colours. It is much ſown in 
Kent, eſpecially about Canterbury, and often yields from 
Forty Shillings to Ten or Twelve Pounds an Acre. This 
is ſuppoſed to be the Plant which the antient Britons dyed 
themſelves with. | 


LYCHNIDEA. Vide Phlox. 


LYCHNIS [fo called of Au., a Candle, or Light, 
becauſe the Flowers of this Plant imitate the Flame or 
Rays of Light], Campion. | 
The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are whole, and grow oppoſite by Pairs upon 

the Stalks : the Cup of the Flower is whole, and either tu- 
bulous or fwelling, and, for the moſt part, furrow'd : the 
Flower conſiſts of pᷣve Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Clave-gilliflower, and are generally beart-ſhaped: the Ovary, 
which riſes in the Centre of the Calyx, becomes a conical 
Fruit, which is wrapt up in the Flower-cup; and bas com- 
monly one Cell, which is filled with Seeds, which are roundiſp, 
angular, and kidney-ſhaped. «- .. 
| he Species are; | 

1. Lycnnis coronaria Dioſcoridis, ſativa, flore dilute 
rubente. C. B. P. Garden or Roſe Campion, with a pale- 
wt Poe — | 

2. Lycuxis coronaria Dioſcoridis, ſativa, flore rubro, 
delut flammeo, fulgens. C. B. P. Role Campion, with a 
flaming red-coloured Flower. 

3. Lycnxis coronaria ſativa multiplex. C. B. P. The 
double Roſe Campion. x 

4. Lycans coronaria ſativa Dicſcoridis, flore albo. 

C. B. P. The ſingle white Roſe Campion. 
5. Lycunis umbellifera montana Helvetica. Zan. Um- 
belliferous Mountain Campion of Helvetia. | s 


Dyers Com- 


good Method; for the Barley or Oats Beh 


LY 
6. Lycunis alba multiplex. C. B. P. Double white 
Campion, commonly call'd the Batchelor's-button. 
7. Lycuvis purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. Double red 
* commonly call'd the double red Batchelor's- 
tton. 


8. Lycanis pratenſis, flore laciniato pleno. Mor. Hiſt. 
The double Meadow Campion, with a jagged Flower, 
commonly called the double Ragged- robin. | 

9. Lycnnis birſuta, flore coccineo, major. C. B. P. 
The ſcarlet Lychnis, Nonſuch, Jeruſalem Croſs, or 
Flower of Conſtantinople. 

10. Lycans birſuta, flore incarrato, major. C. B. P. 
Great hairy Campion, with a fleſh- coloured Flower, com- 
monly called the pale Lychnis of Conſtantinople. 

11. Lycanis Chalcedonica, flore pleno miniato, ſeu 
aurantiaco. Mor. Hiſt. The double ſcarlet Lychnis, or 
Flower of Conflantineple. 

12. Lycnnis ſeu ſaponaria, flore pleno. Tourn. Double 
Soapwort, vulgo. | 

13. Lycanis fylveſtris, que Been album, vulgo. C. B. P. 
bon Campion, Spatling-poppy, or white Behen of the 

OPS. | Wy 
14. Lycunis fylveſtris viſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra. C. B. P. 
Red * Catchfly. | 

15. Lycans fylveſtris vi ſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra. fore 
pleno. Red German ack, abr a — F e 

16. Lycanis Orientalis, bupleuri folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Campion, with an Hare*s-ear-leaf. | 
17. Lycanis facie auriculæ ui. C. B. P. Campion 
with the Face of an Auricula. 4 | 

18. Lycans maritima ſaxatilis, folio anacampſerotis. 
T. Cor. Maritime rocky Campion, with an Orpine-leaf. 

19. Lycanis nofiflora anguſtifolia odorata. Tourn. 
Night-flowered ſweet-ſcented Campion, with a narrow | 


20. Lycnxis fruteſcens myrtifolia, Been albo fimilis. 

C. B. P. Shrubby Myrtle-leav'd Campion, like the white 
en. | 

21. Lycanis ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliate. C. B. P. 

Red Corn Campion, with Thorough-wax- leaves. 

22. Lycans ſupina Sicula, calyce ampliſſimo ſtriato. 
Tourn. Low Sicilian Campion, with a large ftreak'd 
Flower-cup. | 

23. Lvycnnis fylveftris viſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra altera. 
C. B. P. Another narrow-leav' d wild Campion, with a 
viſcous Stalk, and red Flowers. | | 

24. Lycunis viſcoſa purpurea latifolia Levis. C. B. P. 
Purple viſcous Campion, with a broad ſmooth Leaf, com- 
monly call'd Lobel's Carchfly. | 

25. Lycanis viſcoſa alba latifolia Levis. C. B. P. 
White-flowering broad-leav'd Catchfly. | 

26. Lycunis birſuta minor, flore variegato. Tourn, 
Small hairy Campion, with a variegated Flower, com- 

monly calPd Dwarf Lychnis. 

27. Lycanis Hiſpanica, folio kali, multiflora. Tourn. 

| Spaniſh many-flower'd Campion, with a, Glaſſwort- leaf. 

28. Lycaynis Hiſpanica, valerianæ rubre folio, pur- 
Puraſcente flore. Tourn. Spaniſh Campion, with a red 
Valerian-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

29. Lycanis ſegetum meridionalium annua birſuta, 
floribus rubris, uno verſu diſpaſitis. Mor. Hiſt. Corn 

annual hairy Campion, with red Flowers diſpoſed on one 
Side of the Stalk. 

30. Lycanis ſylveſtris alba, ſpica reflexa. Bot. Monſp. 
White wild Campion, with a reflex'd Spike. 

The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Sorts are very common in 
moſt Engliſb Gardens: theſe are very hardy Plants, and eafily 
propagated either by parting their Roots, or from Seed; 
if by parting the Roots, it ſhould be done about the Latter- 
end of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, that they 
may take Root before the cold Weather comes on : they 
may be planted in any Situation, provided they have a 
light dry Soil. If you would propagate them from 
Sceds, they ſhould be ſown in March, upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth; and in May the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into another Bed of the like freſh Earth, at about 
{ix Inches Diſtance from each other; obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 
6 + ' they 
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they will require no farther Culture than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 

' At Michaclmas following, theſe Plants may be placed 
into the large Borders of the Pleaſure-garden ; where, the 
Summer following, they will produce their Flowers in 
June and July; and ſoon after, their Seeds will ripen; 
which, if permitted to ſhed on the Ground, will riſe the 
ſucceeding Spring, without any Care. 

Theſe Plants, when intermix'd with others of the like 
Size, make an agreeable Variety during the Seaſon of 
Flowering. . 

The double Roſe Campion is ſomewhat nicer, and re- 
quires more Care in its Culture than any of the former : 
this never produces any Seeds, and is therefore only to be 
pro by parting the Roots; the beſt time for which 
is in Azguft, when the Heads taken off ſhould be planted 
on a Bed of light freſh Earth; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
dry, they muſt be water'd and ſhaded until they 
— taken Root: after which they muſt be kept clear 
from Weeds ; and, during the Winter-ſeaſon, they ſhould 
be ſcreen'd from exceſſive Rains: for too much Moiſture, 
at that Seaſon, very often rots them. In March they may 
be taken ith a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and tranſ- 
planted = the into the Borders of the Flower-garden, or 
in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and placed where they 
may have the morning Sun till Eleven o Clock; in which 
Situation they will thrive better than when they have more 
of the Sun. In dry Weather they muſt be frequently wa- 
ter d: but you ſhould never let them have too much Wet 
ſor that will canker and rot them, as will alſo a very rich 
Soil. This Plant commonly grows about two Feet high, 
and produces a great Number of beautiful red Flowers in 
June and July, which continue a long time; for which 
they are greatly eſteem'd. 

The umbelliferous Mountain Campion is nearly akia to 
the before-mention*d Sorts, but produces its Flowers in an 
Umbel upon the Top of the Stalks, which are of a bright 
red Colour, and make a pretty Variety in a Garden : this 
ſeldom grows above eight or nine Inches high, therefore 
it ſhould be placed —_— Flowers of the fame Growth; 

it delights in a light freſh undung'd Soil, and ſhady Si- 
tuation; and may be propagated either from Seeds, which 

it commonly affords in great Plenty ; or from Slips, as the 

The Red and White Batchelor*s-button are very 
Plants, in reſpect to Cold: but if they are ſuffer d to re- 
main long in a Place unremoved, they are very ſubject to 
rot and decay. They never produce Seeds; ſo are propa- 
gated only by parting of their Roots; which may be done 
either in September, or in the Beginning of March : but 
the former Seaſon is preferable ; for they will then be well- 
rooted in the Ground before the dry Weather of the Spring 
comes on, whereby they will be out of Danger from that ; 
whereas thoſe planted in the Spring, if the Weather ſhould 

rove dry ſoon after, will ſtarve, and be very weak, un- 
25 frequently water d. Theſe commonly grow above two 
Feet high, and produce their Flowers in June and July: 

they love a freſh loamy Soil, which ſhould not be dung d; 

and to have a Situaton to the morning Sun, in which they 
will thrive better than in a more open Expoſure. 

The double 
the Roots in Autumn: this Plant muſt have a moiſt Soil, 
and ſhady Situation, where it will thrive exceedingly: but 
in an hot dry Soil it ſeldom does well. It produces its Flow- 
ers about the ſame time as the former, and is very pro- 

per for ſhady cold Bord-.s, where few other Plants wil! 
ive. 

The Single Scarlet Lychnis may be cither propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds, or parting the Roots : if from Seeds, 
it ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in the Beginning 

of March ; and when the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong 
(which is commonly in May), they ſhould be tranſplanted 
out into Nurſery-beds at about fix Inches Diſtance each 
way, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; alter which they will require no farther Care, 
but only to keep them clear from Weeds until Michael- 
mas ; at which time they may be removed into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower-garden, where the next Summer they 
will produce very ſtrong Stems pf Flowers: but if you 


tings, Fuly is the moſt proper 


and being a very 


ers in Spikes upon clammy Stalks, which 


in is alſo increaſed by parting. 
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them by 


parting the Roots, it ſhould be 
Sorts). This Plant will grow in . ons * 
rts). ant 88 
tion 1 beſt in a middling loamy Sol — 
Expoſure. 
The double Lychnis or Nonſuch is only 
ing the Roots, or planting the Cuttings of its Flower. 
z which, if watcr*d-and ſhaded, will take Root v 
well, and make good Plants: The beſt Scafon for par! 
ing the Roots is in September: but for planting the Cut- 
Seaſon: in doing of this, 
you ſhould rake only the lower Parts of the Flower-ſtems, 
which generally ſucceed much better than the 
Parts. The Cuttings ſhould have three Joints, two of 
which ſhould be placed in the Ground, and the third y 
left above · ground; from which the Shoot will be produc d 
and make a good Plant: by which Method this beaurifyl 
Flower may be propagated much faſter than from the Roge 
alone 


would 
done in September (as was directed for 


© This Plant delights in a freſh light Soil, which is no: 
too dry; where it will | 


uce very ſtrong Stems, an 
riſe 2bout three Feet high. This — in Fuh, r 
the Seaſon does not prove very hot, will continue in Beauty 

a whole Month; for which it is greatly eſteem' d. 

The double Sopewort is a Plant of no great Beauty; 
great Runner in Gardens, has been al- 

moſt excluded from all curious Gardens : but as it is a 
Plant which requires very little Culture, it may be admit- 
ted to have a Place in ſome abje& Part of the Garden. 
rr as Pang pn Ls bs 
tranſplanted in October, and may be placed in any Soil and 
Situation ; but ſhould never ſtand near any other 
for it will over-run and deſtroy them. It may he pom 
ill thrive 


under Trees in large Avenues, &c. where it w 

very well; and in Auguft will produce large Bunches of 
double Flowers, which are very proper to place in Chim- 
neys, Cc. or in Baſons among other Flowers, where it will 
make a fine A and, were it leſs common, it would 


be more eſteem' d than it is at preſent. 


The Spatling poppy or White Behen is a very com- 
mon Plant in the Fields, in moſt Parts of England, and 
is rarely cultivated in Gardens ; but thoſe who have a mind 
to preſerve it for medicinal Uſes, may propagate it by ſou- 
ing the Seeds in March, on a Bed of common ; 
where the Plants will eaſily riſe, and, if kept clear from 
Weeds, will ſoon overſpread the Ground, and continue 
for ſeveral Years. | 

The Red German Catchflies, both ſingle and double, 
are eaſily by parting the Roots, which ſhould 
be done in Autumn ; for if it be perform'd in the Spring, 
the dry Weather, which uſually happens at that Seaſon, 
greatly retards their Growth; whereby their Flowers are 
never ſo ſtrong, nor produced in ſuch Plenty, as when 
they are removed in Autumn. Theſe produce their Flow- 
grow about 2 
May : that with ſingle 


Foot high, and flower in April and 


Flowers always is the earlieſt ; but the double Sort cont- 
nues longeſt in Flower. | | 


The fingle Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould te ſown in March, upon a Bed of light Earth; and 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to Nurſery- beds about ſix Inches aſunder, where they will 
require no farther Care than to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather to give them a little 
Water: at Michaelmas they may be removed where they 
are deſigned to remain. 

The fingle-flower'd Sort is not near ſo beautiful as the 
double, and therefore hardly worth propagating, ſince the 
double is very eaſily multiplied, eſpecially if planted in 2 
moiſt light Soil, in which it will thrive exceedingly, and 
produce ſtrong Flowers. This Sort is very proper to plant 
in Pots, to adorn ſmall Court-yards at the time of its Flow- 
ering. | £ 

The ſixteenth and nineteenth Sorts are pretty Varieties 
in a Garden; and as they take up but little room, and are 
not very nice in their Culture, they may have a Place 
amongſt other Flowers of the fame Growth. Theſe are 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed 
oi light freſh Eaith z and when the Plants are — 

ie 
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they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery-bed, as the for- 
mer, and at Michaelmas may be removed into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower-garden, where they are to remain. 
Theſe Plants commonly grow about two Feet high ; but 
25 their Leaves are narrow, and the Flower ſtems ſtand 
erect, take up very little room, and their Roots will 
ears, and annually produce large Quan- 
 tities of Flowers: theſe delight in a freſh light dry Soil. 
The ſeventeenth is a biennial Plant, and is only propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Border of freſh 
light Earth in March; and when the Plants are come 
they ſhould be tranſplanted : ſome of which ſhould be 
planted in Pors filled with the fame freſh Earth, that they 
may be removed under Shelter in Winter : for it often 
happens, in ſevere Winters, that thoſe Plants which are 
placed in the open Air are deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon it 
is adviſable to have ſome of the Plants in Shelter to ſecure 
the Kind. 
The other Plants may be planted in a Nurſery-bed, as 
vs directed for the former Kinds, where they may re- 
main until Mic baelmas; at which time they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into warm Borders, and in a light dry Soil ; where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, and flower very ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. This 


Plant commonly grows three Feet high,and is apt to branch 


out pretty much; therefore ſhould be ſupported by Stakes, 
otherwiſe the Wind often breaks down the Flower-ftems 
before the Seeds are perfected. | EN 

The eighteenth Sort is alſo tender: this may be p 

gated by ſowing the Seeds in the fame manner as the for- 
mer; and when the Plants come up, ſome of them ſhould 
be planted into Pots filled with light freſh undung'd Earth, 
that they may be ſhelter d in Winter; and the reſt plant- 
ed into a Nurſery-bed, which ſhould be 2 freſh 
ight Earth that has not been dung'd ; for Moiſture and 
Richneſs in the Soil will deſtroy them. In this Place they 


ſucceed the better ; as alſo planted on 2 rubbiſhy Soil; 
for the Leaves of this Plant are very thick and ſucculent, 


ment from the Ground. The following Summer this Plant 
will produce its Flowers (which, though they are not very 
beautiful, yet, for the Oddneſs of the Plant, it may have a 
Place in a good Garden), and the Seeds generally ripen in 
Auguſt : it may alſo be propagated by planting Cuttings 
in any of the Summer-months, which will take Root, and 
may be afterwards managed as the Seedling-plants. 


The myrtle-leav*d ſhrubby Campion may be * 
by planting 


gated by Seeds, as the former; or increaſed 

Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, which will ſoon 
after take Root, and become ſtrong Plants; ſome of which 
ſhould be planted in Pots, that they may be ſhelter'd in 


Winter, for fear of being loſt ; though they will endure 


the Cold of our Climate very well, if planted on a dry 
Soil. There is no great Beauty in this Plant; but it is pre- 
ſerved for Variety-lake in ſeveral curious Gardens. 

The twenty-ſeventh and twenty- eighth Sorts are abiding 
Plants, and may be propagated either by Seeds, or part- 
ing their Roots, in the manner which has been directed for 
the Roſe Campion, and other Sorts before-mentioned : they 
ae very hardy, and will grow upon almoſt any Soil or 
Situation : they produce their Flowers in June and Juby, 
and their Seeds ripen ſoon after. 
IE. _ Sorts are all of them annual Plants, which 

de ealily propagated by ſowing their Seeds either in 
March or Auguſt, = the Plants will ſoon come up, and 
may be tranſplanted, while young, into the Places where 
| they are defign'd to remain; or tae Seeds may be ſcat- 
ter d in Patches upon the large Borders of the Flower- 
garden; and when the Plants are come up, they may be 
yo d, leaving ſome of the ſtrongeſt to flower in the 
ame Places; and the other Plants may be removed into 
other Parts of the Garden. 7 
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Thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn will be much 
larger, and flower earlier and ſtronger, than thoſe ſown in 
the Spring, and will produce good Seeds; whereas it ſome- 


times happens in bad Seaſons, that thoſe ſown in the Spring 
often decay, before their Seeds are ; though it 
is a good Method to ſow at both Seaſons ; becauſe hereby 


there will be a Succeſſion of their Flowers, and two Chances 
for good Seeds. 


The Dwarf Lychnis has been by ſome recommended 
to be ſown for Edgings in large Gardens; but I think it 


up, by no means proper for that Purpoſe ; for when the Plants 


grow very cloſe together, they draw up weak, fo that in 
hard Rains wn flat to 
the Flowers ſeldom continue long in Beauty ; fo that it 
does not afford any Pleafure above a Fortnight or three 
Weeks at moſt, after which it appears very unſightly ; for 
when it is in Seed, the Weight of that forces it down up- 


on the Ground but when the Plants grow ſingly, they 


will be much larger and ſtronger, and continue longer in 
Flower. 3 | 


The two Sorts of LobePs Catch-fly have been long cul- 


tivated in Gardens, and the Seeds are commonly fold at 
the Secd-ſhops in London : theſe grow upright to the 


Height of ſixteen or eighteen Inches (if ſown in the Au- 
tumn ; but thoſe which are ſown in the Spring ſeldom grow 


ſo large), ard produce pretty Tufts of Flowers upon the 


Tops of the Branches in form of an Umbel, which con- 


tinue a long time in Perfection, and are pretty Ornaments 
in a large Garden. 


The twenty-ſecond Sort ſpreads upon the Ground, and 


therefore muſt be allowed more room than the foriner : 
theſe Plants ſhould be planted two Feet aſunder, other- 
wiſe they will run into each other (eſpecially ſuch as are 
ſown in the Autumn); fo that in wet Weather they are 
ſubject to rot and decay. This produces a great Num- 
ber of beautiful red Flowers, which make a very agree- 
able Appearance during their Seaſon of Flowering. 
There are a great Number of Sorts more than I have 
here mention'd, which are. preſerv d in curious Botanic 
Gardens for Variety-ſake ; but as moſt of them are Plants 
of little Beauty, I think it needleſs to ennmerate them in 


this Place, ſince thoſe here mentioned are the beſt worth 


propagating in a Flower-garden. 


LYCOPERSICON [of Aux, a Wolf, and Perfica, 
Lat. a Peach), Love-apples, or Wolf's-peach. | 
The Chara#ers are; | | | 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which expands 
in a circular Order, as doth that of the Nightſhade : the 
Style afterward becomes a roundiſh ſoft fleſhy Fruit, which 
is divided into ſeveral Cells, wherein are contain'd many 
flat Seeds. | 
The Species arez * 
1. LycoezrsIcon Galeni. Ang. Yellow Love-apple. 


2. Lycoytrsicon Galeni, fruftu rubro. Boerb. Ind. 


Love-apple with a red Fruit. TT 

3. wry wo 2 cog rubro. Teurn. Love- 
apple with a red cherry- ruit. 

Pp LycoPERSICON — 2 luteo. Tourn. Loves 
apple with a yellow cherry-ſhaped Fruit. | 

5. Lycoetrsicon ſructu ftriato duro. Tourn. Love- 
apple with an hard chanell*d Fruit. 

6. Lycoetr$1con fru rubro non ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. 
Love-apple with a ſmooth red Fruit. gh 

7. Lycortrsicon frufu albo. Inſt. R. H. Love-apple 
with a white Fruit. 

8. Lycopgrsicon Americanum arboreſcens, ampliſſimis 
foliis angulatis. Plum. Cat. American tree-like Love- 
apple, with large angular Leaves. | 

9. LycorzusicoN radice tuberoſa, eſculentum. The Po- 
tato, or Indian Batatas. 

There are ſome Varieties of theſe Plants in the Gardens 
of Italy and Spain; but thoſe here mention'd are all the 
Sorts I have obſerv'd in the Engliſh Gardens. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 


a moderate Hot-bed in March; and when come up, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted into another moderate Hot-bed, at 

about three Inches Diſtance from each other, obſcrving to 

ſhade them until they have taken Root. after wh. ch they 
mul 


they are beaten down flat to the Ground, and 
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1 
muſt have frequent Waterings, and a, large Share of freſh 
Air; for if they are too much drawn while young, they 
ſeldom do well afterwards. 

In May theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
Pots fill'd wich rich light Earth, or into the Borders of 
the Flower-garden, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; and as the Branches are ex- 
tended, they ſhould be ſupported with Sticks; otherwile, 
when the Fruit begins to grow, it will prefs them down, 
and break them. 

Thoſe Plants which are placed in Pots, ſhould be often 
water d, otherwiſe they will come to little (for they are 
very droughty Plants) ; but when they are planted in a 
rich moiſt Soil, they will grow to a prodigious Size, and 
produce large Quantities of Fruit; which in Autumn, when 
they are ripe, make an odd Figure ; but the Plants emit 
ſo ſtrong an Effluvium, as renders them unfit to ſtand near 
an Habitation, or any Place that is much frequented ; for 
upon their being bruſh'd by the Cloaths, they ſend forth 
a very ſtrong diſagreeable Scent. | 

The 1talians and Spaniards eat theſe Apples, as we do 
Cucumbers, with Pepper, Oil, and Salt; and ſome eat 
them ſtew'd in Sawces, &c. and in Soups 
much uſed in England, eſpecially the ſecond Sort, which 
is preferr'd to all the other. This Fruit gives an agree- 
able Acid to the Soup ; though there are ſome Perſons 
who think them not wholſome, from their great Moiſture 
and Coldneſs, and that the Nouriſhment they afford muſt 
be bad. They are call'd by the Portugueſe and Spaniards 
Tomatoes. The firſt of theſe Plants is the Sort directed 

for medicinal Uſe by the College in their Diſpenſatory. 
The eighth Sort will riſe to the Height of ſix or eight 
Feet, and become woody. This Sort is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into a moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them uatil they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they ſhould have a large Share 
of free Air in warm Weather, to prevent their drawing 
-up weak. When the Plants have obtain'd a Share 
of Strength, they ſhould be carefully taken up with Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation until they have taken 
Root; when they may be removed into a warm Situation, 
where they may remain abroad in the open Air until the 
Middle or End of September ; when they muſt be removed 
into the Conſervatory, and placed where they may have a 
moderate Share of Warmth in cold Weather; by which 
Method the Plants may be preſerv'd through the Winter, 
and the following Summer they will produce Fruit. 

The ninth Sort is the common Potato, of which there 
are two Varieties; one having a red Root, and a purple 
Flower ; and the other a white Root, and a white Flower : 
but as theſe are accidental Varieties, I ſhall not make them 
different. | | 

The common Name of Potato ſeems to be only a Cor- 
ruption of the Indian Name Balalas. This Plant has been 
much propagated in England within thirty Years paſt ; for 
although it was introduced from America about the Year 
1623. yet it was but little cultivated till of late; theſe 
Roots being deſpiſed by the Rich, and deemed only pro- 
per Food for the meaner Sort of Perſons : however, they 
are now eſteem'd by moſt People; and the Quantity of 
them which are cultivated near London, I believe, cxceeds 
that of any other Part of Europe. 

This Plant was always ranged in the Genus of Solanum, 
or Nightſhade, and is now brought under that Title b 
Pr. Linnæus; but as Lycoperſicon has been eſtabliſh*d as 
a diſtinct Genus, on account of the Fruit being divided 
into ſeveral Cells, by intermediate Partitions, and as the 
Fruit of this Plant exactly agrees with the Characters of 
the other Species of this Genus, I have inſerted it here. 

This Plant is always propagated by its Roots; for it 
rarely perſects Seeds in Englaud; and if it did, that Me- 
thod would be more tediou and uncertain ; and as the 
Roots grcatly multiply, if planted in a proper Soil, there 
can be no Occaiton for trying any other Method of Cul- 
rare. The common Way is, either to plant the ſmall 
20225 or On-lcts intire, or to cut the larger Roots into 


they are now 


Pieces; preſerving a Bud or Eye to each : but neither ot 
theſe Methods is what I would recommend; for when the 


ſmaller Off-ſets are planted, they generally prod 
greater Number of Roots; but theſe are row 4 8 


the Cuttings of the larger Roots are apt to rot, eſpeci 


if wet Weather happens ſoon after the are planted : — 
fore what I would recommend is, to make choice of the 
faireſt Roots for this Purpoſe, and to allow them a larger 
Space of Ground, both between the Rows, as alſo in the 
Rows, Plant from Plant; by which Method, I have ob- 
ſerved, the Roots have been in general large the follow- 
ing Autumn. . . 
The Soil in which this Plant thrives beſt, is a light and 

Loam, not too dry, or over-moiſt : this Ground ſhould 
be well plowed two or three times, in order to break and 
divide the Parts; and the deeper it is plowed, the better 
the Roots will thrive. In the Spring, juſt before the laſt 
plowing, there ſhould be a good Quantity of rotten Dung 
ſpread on theGround, which ſhould be plowed in the Begin- 
ning of March, if the Seaſon proves mild, otherwiſe it had 
better be deferr'd until the Middle or Latter-end of that 
Month; for if it ſhould prove hard Froſt after the Roots 
are planted, they may be greatly injured, if not deſtroyed 
thereby : but the ſooner they are planted in the Spring, 
after the Danger of Froſt is over, the better it will be, eſpe- 
cally in dry Land. In the laſt plowing, the Ground ſhould 


be laid even, and then the Furrows ſhould be drawn at 


three Feet Diſtance from each other, and about ſeven or 
eight Inches deep. In the Bottom of this Furrow the Roots 
ſhould be laid, at about one Foot and an half aſunder; 
then the Furrow ſhould be covered in with the Earth, and 
the ſame continued through the whole Field, or Parcel of 
Land, intended to be planted. | 3 
After all is finiſh'd, the Land may remain in the fame 


State till near the time when the Shoots are expected to 


appear above-ground ; when the Ground ſhould be wel 


harrowed over both ways; which will break the Clods, and 


make the Surface very ſmooth ; and by doing of it ſo late, 
it will deſtroy the young Weeds, which, by this time, will 
begin to make their Appcarance ; and this will fave the 
Expence of hoeing, as alſo break the upper Surface of the 
Ground ; which, if much Wet has fallen after the plant- 
ing, is often bound into an hard Cruſt, and will retard the 
Appearance of the Shocts. es 

As I have allotted the Rows of Potatoes at three Feet 

Diſtance, it was in order to introduce the Hoe-plough be- 
tween them, which will greatly improve theſe Roots; for 
by twice ſtirring and breaking of the Ground between theſe 
Plants, it will not only deftroy the Weeds, but alſo looſen 
the Ground; whereby every Shower of Rain will penc- 
trate the Ground to the Roots, and greatly improve their 
Growth : but theſe Operations ſhould be performed early 
in the Seaſon, before the Stems or Branches of the Plants 
begin to fall, and trail upon the Ground ; becauſe after 
that, it will be impoſſible to do it without injuring of the 
Shoots. 
If theſe Plowings are carefully performed, it will pre- 
vent the Growth of Weeds, till the Haulm of the Plants 
cover the Ground; ſo that afterward there will be little 
Danger of Weeds growing ſo as to injure the Crop: but 
as the Plough can only go berween the Rows, it will be 
neceſſary to make uſe ot an Hoe to ſtir the Ground, and 
deſtroy the Weeds in the Rows between the Plants: and 
if this is carefully perform'd in dry Weather, after the two 
Plowings, it will be ſufficient to keep the Ground clean 
until the Potatoes are fit to take up. 

In Places where Dung is ſcarce, many Perſons ſcatter i! 
only in the Furrows, where the Roots are planted ; but 
this is a very poor Method; becauſe, when the Potatocs 
begin to puſh out their Roots, they are ſoon extended be- 
yond the Width of theſe Furrows, and the new Roots 
are commonly formed at a Diſtance from the old ; ſo will 
be our of the Reach of this Dung, and conſequently will 
receive little Benefit from it. And as moſt of the Farmers 
covet to have a Crop of Wheat after the Potatoes are taken 
off the Ground, fo the Land will not be fo thorough!y 
dreſſed in every Part, ror io proper for this Crop, as when 
the Dung is equally ſpread, and plowed in all over the 
Land; nor will the Crop ot Potatoes be ſo good. I have 

. ks al ways 


Common yellow Looſe- ſtrife or Willow-herb. 
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always obſerved, where this Method of planting the Pota- 
toes has been practiſed, the Land has produced a fine Crop 
of Wheat afterward, and there has ſcarce one Shoot of the 
Potato appeared among the Wheat; which I attribute to 
the Farmers planting only the largeſt Roots; for when 
they have freked them cut of the Ground the following 
Autumn, there have been fix, eight, or ten large Roots pro- 
duced from each, and often many more, and ſcarce any 
very ſmall Roots; whereas, in ſuch Places where the ſmall - 
Roots have been planted, there has been a vaſt Number of 
very ſmall Roots produced; many of which were fo ſmall, 
25 not to be diſcovered when the Roots were taken up; 
ſo have grown the following Seaſon, and have greatly in- 
jured whatever 1 the Ground. | 

The Haulm of theſe Potatoes is generally killed by the 
firſt Froſt in the Autumn ; when the Roots ſhould be 
taken up ſoon after, and may be laid up in Sand in any 
ſhelter'd Place, where they may be kept dry, and ſecure 
from Froſt. Indeed the People who cultivate theſe Roots 
near London, do not wait for the decaying of the Haulm, 
but begin to take up Part of them as ſoon as their Roots 
are grown to a proper Size for the Market; and ſo keep 
taking up from time to time, as they have Vent for them. 
There are others like wiſe, who do not take them up fo ſoon 
2s the Haulm decays, but let them remain much longer in 


te Ground: in which there is no Hurt done, provided they 


are taken up before hard Froſt ſets in, which would deſtroy 
them, unleſs where the Ground is wanted for other Crops ; 
in which Caſe, the ſooner they are taken up, the better, 
after the Haulm is decayed. When theſe Roots are laid 
up, they ſhould have a good Quantity of Sand, or dry 
Earth, laid between them, to prevent their ing ; nor 
ould they be laid in too large Heaps, for the ſame 


LYCOPUS [Avxcric, of Aix®-, a Wolf, and IIcs, 


a Foot; g. d. Wolf s- foot; becauſe the Antients fanſied, 


that the Leaves of this Plant reſembled the Foot of a Wolf], 
commonly call d Water-horehound. OS 

This Plant grows in great Plenty on moiſt Soils by the 
Sides of Ditches, in moſt Parts of Exgland; but is never 
cultivated in Gardens; ſo that it would be needleſs to ſay 
any thing more of it in this Place. 


LYSIMACHIA {this Plant was fo call'd of Lyfma- 


cbus, the Son of a King of Sicily, who is ſaid to have firſt 


found it] ; Looſe-ſtrife. 


The Characters are; 


- The Leaves (which are intire and oblong) are produced © 


ſometimes by Pairs, or three or four at each Joint of the 
Stalk: the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which expands 
in a circular Order, and is cut into ſeveral Segments at the 


Jupp: the Fruit is globular, and opens at the Top, incloſing 


many Seeds fixed to the Placenta. 
The Species are; | 

1. Ly$1MacHia lutea major, que Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 

2. LyYSIMACHIA lutes major, que Dioſcoridis, foliis 
quaternis. C. B. P. 8 Les or Willow 
herb, with four Leaves at each Joint. | 

3. Lys1Macaia bifeiia, flore luteo globoſo. C. B. P. 
Looſe-ſtrife with two Leaves growing at each Joint, and 
yellow Flowers growing in round Heads. 

4. LvsiMacnuia Orientalis anguſtifolia, flore purpu- 
reo. T. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Looſe-ſtrife, with a 
purple Flower. 

5. Lysimacuia Hiſpanica ſpicata, ſalicis folio, flore 
albo. Inft. R. H. Spaniſh Looſe-ſtrife, with white Flowers 
growing in Spikes, | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is common by Ditch- 
aces in many Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens, though it is not a very deſpicable Plant ; for 
it produces large Tufts of fine yellow Flowers in July: for 
which Reaſon it may be admitted into a cold wet Part of 
the Garden, where few others will thrive z whereby many 
a Spot of Ground may be render'd agreeable, which often 
produces little but groſs Weeds. This Plant may be taken 
up in the Autumn, from the native Places of its Growth, 
and tranſplanted where you intend it ſhould grow; and it 


will ſooh increaſe, by its creeping Roots, to what Quan- 
* 175 14 —241N is = 2 to ramble in a Garden. 

is Plant is ord:r*d in llege Diſpenſatory for me- 
dicinal Uſe, | „ 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of our Country; but 
when tranſplanted hither, thrives equally with the former. 
This loves a moiſt rich Soil z and for Variety may be ad- 
mitred into a Garden. 

The third Sort is found in the North of England in great 
Plenty. This Plant is not very proper for a Garden; for 
the Roots ſpreading very far under-ground, will over-run 
— Plants ſtand near it; nor are the Flowers of any 

uty. | 

The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which produces fine 
Spikes of ſmall purple Flowers in June, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Auguſt. | | 

This Plant may be ted by ſowing the Sceds, ſoon 
after they are ripe (for if they are kept until the Spring; 
they ſeldom grow), upon a warm Border of light Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 

ted into a Border of ſtrong h, where they may 

ve the morning Sun; in which Place they ſhould remain 
1 for it is a Plant that does not care to be often 
remov'd. | 


The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, which may be propa- 
gated by parting its Roots. The beſt Seaſon for this Work: 


is at Michaelmas, when the Leaves begin to decay. It 


ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady: Situation, 


2 _ 3 _ it will not produce 
ge Spi wers, It alſo be ed by 
ſowing the Seeds in * hs Ne: 
thoſe Plants which riſe from Seeds ſeldom flower until the 
ſecond Year ; whereas thoſe 
will flower the ſucceeding Year. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in July: and their Sceds ripen in September. 


_ LYSIMACHIA GALERICULATA. ide Scutel- 


LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPOSA. Vide Onagra. 
| LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA. Yide Epilobium. 


MA. 
\ AFACALEB. Vide Ceraſus. 
— Fide Rubia Tin&orum: 
| MAGNOLIA, The laurel-leav'd Tulip-tree, vue. 


Al 


the ſame Genus with that which Father Plumier has given 
this Title to: for the Seeds of his are but few in Number, 
and thoſe are lodged 
of theſe are many, and are each lodged in a ſeparate Cell 
on the Outſide of the Fruit, and, when ripe, hang down 
by a ſlender Thread. | 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower hath no Empalement, but is compoſed of an 

uncertain Number of Petals, which expand in a circular 


Order; and greatly reſembles the Flower of the Water-lily ; 
having a great Number of Stamina cloſely embracing the co—- 


nical Pointal, which is fituated in the Centre of the Flower : 
the Pointal afterward becomes & tonical Fruit, baving many 
ſealy Protuberances, each being a Cell including a large flat- 
tiſh Seed, which, when ripe, fall out, and are ſuſpended by 
The Species are; | | 
1. MacNoLIa lauri folio ſubtus albicante. Cateſb. The 
leſſer laurel-leav'd Tuli „ or ſweer-flowering Bay. 
2. MacnoLia altifima, lauroceraſi folio ampliſſimo, 
fore ingenti candido. Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. Car. Commonly 
call'd the laurel-leav*d Tulip-tree, or Carolina Laurel. 


5 Þ 3+ Mac- 


from Off-ſers 


though I have continued this Title to the Genus, yet 
I am far from thinking the Plants here mention'd. to be of 


within the Fruit; whereas the Seeds 
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3. MacxoLta flere albo, folio majore acuminato baud 
albicante. Cateſb. Hiſt, Magnolia with a large-pointed Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

4. MacnoLi1a ampliſſimo flore albo, u coccineo. 
Cateſb. Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 80. The Umbrella-tree. . 

Ihe firſt Sort grows pretty common in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, and is found in moiſt Places, near Brooks: this 
uſually grows about fifteen or ſixteen Feet high, with a 
ſlender Stem. The Wood is white and ſpongy ; the Bark 
is ſmooth and white; the Branches are garniſhed with thick 
ſmooth Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Bay; but are of 
an oval Shape, and ſmooth on their Edges: theſe are 
white underneath. The Flowers are produced in May, at 
the Extremity of the Branches, which are white, and com- 
poſed of fix Petals, which are concave ; theſe have an 
agreeable ſweet Scent. After theſe are paſt, the Fruit in- 
creaſes in Size to be as large as a Walnut with its Cover ; 
but of a conical Shape, having many Cells round the Out- 
fide, in each of which is lodged a flat Seed, about the Size 
of a Kidney-bean. This Fruit is at firſt green, afterward 
red, and, when ripe, of a brown Colour. The Seeds, 
lender Thread. 

In the natural Places of its Growth, there is a Succeſſion 
of the Flowers on the Trees, for two Months; during which 
time the Woods are perfumed with them: but all thoſe 
Trees which have produced Flowers in England, ſeldom 

have more than twelve or fourteen Flowers upon each, 
which are of ſhort Duration, and are not ſucceeded by 
others: the Leaves of this Sort fall off in Winter. 

| When theſe Trees are tranſplanted from the Places of 
their Growth into dry Ground, they make handſomer 

Trees, and produce a greater Number of Flowers: this 
is to be underſtood of America; for in Europe they do not 
thrive ſo well in a dry Soil, as in a moiſt loamy Land. 
The greateſt Number of theſe Trees, which are now 

growing in England, are at his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
.mond's, at Goodwood in Suſſex. 
The ſecond Sort grows in 
where it riſes to the Height of cighty Feet or more, with 
. a ſtrait Trunk upward of two Feet Diameter, having a 
Head : the Leaves of this Tree reſemble thoſe 
of the common Laurel; but 7 __ of 
Shining- green on their Upper-ſide, a or 
: Buff colour on their Under. fe : theſe Leaves conti- 
uue all the Year; ſo that this is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ever-green Trees yet known. Theſe Trees in their 
native Places of Growth begin to produce their Flowers 
in May, and continue a long time in Flower; ſo that the 
Woods are perfumed with their Odour for a long time : 
but thoſe which have flowered in England, ſeldom begin 
till the Middle of June, and do not continue long in 
Beauty. The largeſt Tree of this Kind, which I have 
met with in England, is in the Garden of Sir Jabn Col- 
liton, of Exmouth in Devonſbire; which has produced 
Flowers for ſeveral Years: there are alſo many pretty 
large Plants of this Sort in the Gardens of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suſſex, one of which 
has produced Flowers the two laſt Years: and in the Nur- 
ſery of Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, near Fulham, there is one 
very handſome Plant, which has alſo produced Flowers. 
As this Sort is a Native of a warm Country, ſo it is a 
little impatient of Cold, eſpecially while young ; therefore 
the Plants ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſheltered in Win- 
ter for ſome Years, until they have acquired Strength ; 
when they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground ; but they muſt be planted in a warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from the ſtrong 
Winds, and ſcreened from the North and Eaſt, otherwiſe 
they will not live abroad. 

There were a great Number of young Plants in England 
before the Year 1739. ; but a great Part of them were de- 
ſtroyed by that ſevere Winter; and ſince then, there have 
been few good Seeds ſent to England; fo that there are 
very few of theſe to be purchaſed at preſent; and as almoſt 
every Perſon who is curious in Gardening is deſirous to 
have ſome of theſe beautiful Trees in their Gardens, ſo 
the Demand for them of late has greatly increaſed their 


a | 


Flarids and Seath-Careline, 
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Value. If this Tree can be ſo far naturalized as 
the Cold of our ſevere Winters abroad, it will 
the greateſt Ornaments to our Gardens: 
hope will in time be effected, 


do endure 
be one of 
by Gl and this we may 
igent Obſervation 

Care: for the time when theſe Plants ſuffer moſt, * 
Autumn, by the early Froſts; 2 Extremity of the 


Shoots being tender, as they are 


growing 


ſmell Froſt will pinch them, and afurmmd the en? 
Shoot frequently decays z fo that the Plants ſh 
guarded againſt this, by coverin 
until the Shoots are hardened : time they will 


not be in ſo much a con- 


in deſtroying Plants after 
Froſt, but to "ny. nike elem be no 
Hopes of their Recovery. _ 
The third Sort grows in Carolina pretty frequent; but 
in Virginia it is pretty rare: this uſually grows from ſix- 
teen to twenty Feet high, with a ſlender Trunk; the 
Wood is foft and ſpongy : the Leaves of this Tree are re- 
markably „and are produced in horizontal Circks, 
ſomewhat reſembling an Umbrella; from whence the In- 
habitants of thoſe Countries have given it this Name. The 
Flowers are compoſed of ten or eleven white Petals, which 
hang down without any Order: the Fruit is very like that 
of the former Sort : the Leaves of this Sort drop off atthe 
— of Winter. 3 | 
is Tree is as yet very rare in Europe; but as it is pro 
hos Sheds, fo we cy bags te ie ie gs | 
enty ſoon, if we can obtain good Seeds from Caroline; 
for it is rarely met with in Virginia. | | 
The fourth Sort is alſo very rare in England: there are 
but few of the Plants at preſent here ; nor is it very com- 
mon in any of the habitable Parts of America: ſome of 
theſe Trees have been diſcovered by. Mr. Jobn Bartram, 
growing on the North Branch of Suſquebannab River: 
the Leaves of this Tree are near eight Inches long, and 
five broad, ending in a Point; the Flowers come out 
early in the Spring, which are com of twelve white 
Petals, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond Sort: the 
Fruit of this Tree is longer than thoſe of the other Spe- 
cies z but in other reſpects agrees with them. 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which mult 
1. from the Places of their natural Growth: 
ſhould be put up in Sand, and ſent over to England, 
as ſoon as poſſible : for if they are kept long out of the 
Ground, they very rarely grow; therefore the Seeds 
. when they arnve 


Some Years I received a good Quantity of thef 
3 which I r ſoon as [ 
received them, and plunged the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed: and with this t I raiſed a great 
Number of Plants: but from the Seeds which have been 
lately brought over, there have been but few Plants pre- 
duced : whether the Seeds were not perfectly ripe when 
they were gathered, or from what other Cauſe this has 
happened, I can't ſay; but it is certain the Fault mult be 
in the Seeds, becauſe they were differently fown and ma- 
naged by the ſeveral Perſons who received them; and the 
Succeſs was nearly alike every-where. 
There have been ſeveral Plants of the firſt and ſecond 
Sorts raiſed from I ayers: but theſe do not thrive fo well 
as thoſe which come from Seeds, nor will they grow to 
near the Size of thoſe; ſo that it is much the beſt way 
to their Seeds from America, and propagate them 
that way: when the Plants are obtained, there is little 
Difficulty in their Culture, more than that of obſerving 
to remove them early under Shelter, if there is any Ap. 
pearance of Froſt; and to ſupply the Plants duly — 


into which you ſhould tranſplant ſuch of the Plants as re- 
mild Weather, and > way Sr _— how may. ger dr. rar at 

t tour Inches Diſtance from each other, obſcrving to 
they will be ſtrong water them, until they have taken Root; after which they 
in about fix or ſeven 


abe will require no farther Care, but only to clear them from 
ſhifting theſe Plants Weeds; and theſe Plants 2 and produce 
z which may ſome- a greater Number of Heads, or Knots, as they are com- 
to turn them out of the Pots monly called, than thoſe which remain'd in the Seed-beds 
if the Seaſon proves late: unremoved; for which it is much . to it in the 
a Markets, where it is called Knotted Marjoram, to diſtin- 
being preſerved to their r 3 _ ts which is not ſo. Towards the Latter- 
Aprit: end © e Plants will flower, which is the proper 
o harden thoſe Plants which are Seaſon to pull them up for medicinal Uſe, when they 
TIA ſhould be hung up in a ſhady Place to dry. 
will keep the Plants back- The ſecond Sort is a perennial Plant, which is preſerved 
a they make Shoots by ſome curious Perſons in Pots, and placed in the Green- 
in the Green-houſe, thoſe will be too tender to bear the beets Ws. This Sort never produces Seeds with 
Sun, us; but is calily propagated by planting Cuttings or Slips 
leaſt Froſt will greatly during any of E ide 
pen very late in the Sprit | | Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
be two or three Winters after theſe are planted out, taken Root: at Michaelmas theſe Plants ſhould be taken 
i will be neceſſary to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface of up, and planted in Pots filled with rich light Earth; and 
the Ground about their Roots, as alſo to throw ſome Mats when they are ſettled, they ſhould be removed into the 
over their Heads, eſpecially at the Beginning of the Morn- Green-houſe, placing them near to the Windows, that they 
ing · frolts in Autumn, for the Reaſons before given: but may have a good Share of free Air when the Weather is 
they ſhould never be too cloſely covered up, left the Shoots mild : you muſt often refreſh them withWater; but never 
ſhould grow mouldy ; for that will certainly kill the lead- give them too much at once, for that will rot them. With 
ing Buds of every Shoot, and prove to the full as inju- this Management the Plants may be preſerved freſh throꝰ 
rious to them as the Froſt. As the Plants get Strength, the whole Year, and will be in a Condition to gather for 
ſo they will be better able to endure the Cold of our Cli- Noſegays any Part of the Winter, and have as good a 
mate; tho it will be proper to lay ſome Mulch about their Scent as the Sweet Marjoram. | 
r to cover their The third Sort was ſent into England by Sir George 
Stems. ; 5 Meier, from Smyrna, where it grows in Plenty. 
Iris the ſecond Sort which es the moſt Care, be- This Plant riſes to ase 
g much tenderer than any of the other Sorts ; for they becomes woody, but never produces any Seeds with us; 
endure the Cold very well, without much Care, after tho? it is eaſily propagated by planting Slips or Cuttings 
they have acquired Strength. | 5 n f A 
| 2 9 | directed for the former Sort; and be houſed in Win- 
 MAHALEB. Vide Cerafus. ur, tho" it muſt oct be kepe wo cloſe berix ly requires 
| 8 do be protected from Rains and Froſt; but ſhou 
1 _ —_ ad 2 bave much free Ar ® pan mild Weather, other- 
| becauſe it is | „ becauſe re- yiſe it ; ſubject | y weak. 
ſembles Marum ; it is SI the done of the An. * 294 9 wes 
tients : it ſeems alſo to be the Sampſuchus of the Antients : MALABAR-NUT. Vd: Adhatoda. 
or it may be called Majorane and Amaracus, of « Priva- 
tive, and nag, to wither z becauſe this Plant does MALA ZTHIOPICA. Vide Lycoperſicon. 
not eaſily rot nor wither ; for it is a very dry one], Mar- 


MALA ARMENIACA. Vide Armeniaca. 
The Garacters are; | | 


It is a verticillate Plant, whoſe Flower is compoſed of ne MALA COTONEA. Vide Cydonia. 
Leaf: the Galea, or Creſt, is upright, roundiſh, and di- | 
vided into two Parts: the 4 8 MALA INSANA. Vide Melongena. 
three Segments, ſo as to appear ke @ qui | l 
Flower : the Fiete are collected into a ſhort thick _ MALACOIDES. Vide Malope. 

| Head, and come out of a fourfold Order of Leaves, which . 
are placed like Scales or Plates. 3 MALLOW. Vid Malva. 
The Species are; 


_ 1. Majoxana valgaris. C. B. P Y Common ſweet Mar- MALLOW-TREE. Vide Althaa. 
Joram 


2. Majozaxa rotundifolia ſcutellata erotica. H. R. MALOPE, Baſtard Mallow. 
Par. Round-leav'd Exotic Marjoram, with a Leaf 
ſhaped like a Sawcer. = 
3. Majorana Cretica, origani folio villoſo, ſatureie 
adore, corymbis majoribus albis. iry Candia Marjoram, 
with an Origany-leaf, a ſavoury Smell, and large round 
tufted white Heads. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants is an Annual, and muſt be 
ſown every Year : the Seeds of this are annually brought 
from Marſci:les, and other Places in the South of France, 
where it grows ſpontaneouſly ; for it never ripens Seeds 
in this Country. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be fown 
the latter End of March, or the Beginning of April, upon Seed. 
2 dry warm Spot of Ground: and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be carefully clear d from Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, will ſoon over-run and deſtroy them; 
and in very dry Weather the Beds ſhould be often wa- 
tered, which will greatly promote the Growth gf them. 
In June theſe Plants will be pretty ſtrong; at which 
ume you ſhould prepare ſome of light rich Earth, 
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. MacxoLia flore albo, folio majore acuminato baud 
abies Cateſb. Hiſt. Magnolia with a large-pointed Leaf, 
and a white Flower. ies Mn fras ; 
, MacnoL1a ampliſſumo flore albo, u coccineo. 
cui Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 80. The Umbrella: tree. 

The firſt Sort grows pretty common in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, and is found in moiſt Places, near Brooks: this 
uſually grows about fifteen or ſixteen Feet high, with a 
flender Stem. The Wood is white and ſpongy ; the Bark 
is ſmooth and white; the Branches are garniſhed with thick 
ſmooth Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Bay; but are of 
an oval Shape, and ſmooth on their Edges: theſe are 
white underneath. The Flowers are produced in May, at 
the Extremity of the Branches, which are white, and com- 
poſed of ſix Petals, which are concave ; theſe have an 
agreeable ſweet Scent. After theſe are paſt, the Fruit in- 
creaſes in Size to be as large as a Walnut with its Cover; 
bur of a conical Shape, having many Cells round the Out- 
fide, in each of which is lodged a flat Seed, about the Size 
of a Kidney-bean. This Fruit is at firſt green, afterward 
red, and, when ripe, of a brown Colour. The Seeds, 
when ripe, are diſcharged from their Cells, and hang by a 
lender Thread. 1 

In the natural Places of its Growth, there is a Succeſſion 
of the Flowers on the Trees, for two Months; during which 
time the Woods are perfumed with them: but all thoſe 
Trees which have produced Flowers in England, ſeldom 
have more than twelve or fourteen Flowers upon each, 
which are of ſhort Duration, and are not ſucceeded by 
others: the Leaves of this Sort fall off in Winter. 

When theſe Trees are tranſplanted from the Places of 
their Growth into dry Ground, they make handſomer 
Trees, and produce a greater Number of Flowers: this 
is to be underſtood of America; for in Eurepe they do not 
thrive ſo well in a dry Soil, as in a moiſt loamy Land. 
The greateſt Number of theſe Trees, which are now 


growing in England, are at his Grace the Duke of Rich- 


-mond's, at Goodwood in Suſſex. Ee | 
The ſecond Sort grows in Florida and South-Carolina, 
where it riſes to the Height of cighty Feet or more, with 


a ſtrait Trunk upward of two Feet Diameter, having a 


regular Head : the Leaves of this Tree reſemble thoſe 
of the common Laurel; but are much larger, and are of 
Shining-green on their Upper-ſide, and of a Ruſſet or 
Buff.colour on their Under-fide : theſe Leaves conti- 
nue all the Year; ſo that this is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ever-green Trees yet known. Theſe Trees in their 
native Places of Growth begin to produce their Flowers 
in May, and continue a long time in Flower; ſo that the 
Woods are perfumed with their Odour for a long time : 
but thoſe which have flowered in England, ſeldom begin 
till the Middle of June, and do not continue long in 
Beauty. The largeſt Tree of this Kind, which I have 
met with in England, is in the Garden of Sir Jobn Col- 
liton, of Exmouth in Devonſbire; which has produced 
Flowers for ſeveral Years: there are alſo many pretty 
hrge Plants of this Sort in the Gardens of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suſſex, one of which 
has produced Flowers the two laſt Years: and in the Nur- 
ſery of Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, near Fulham, there is one 
very handſome Plant, which has alſo produced Flowers. 
As this Sort is a Native of a warm Country, ſo it is a 
little impatient of Cold, eſpecially while young ; therefore 
the Plants ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſheltered in Win- 
ter for ſome Years, until they have acquired Strength; 
when they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground; but they muſt be planted in a warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from the ſtrong 
Winds, and ſcreened from the North and Eaſt, otherwile 
they will not live abroad. 

There were a great Number of young Plants in England 
before the Year 1739. ; but a great Part of them were de- 
ſtroyed by that ſevere Winter; and ſince then, there have 
been few good Seeds ſent to England; fo that there are 
very few of theſe to be purchaſed at preſent; and as almoſt 
every Perſon who is curious in Gardening is deſirous to 
have ſome of theſe beautiful Trees in their Gardens, ſo 
the Demand for them of late has greatly increaſed their 
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Value. If this Tree can be fo far naturalized as t. 
the Cold of our ſevere Winters abroad, it will b 
the greateſt Ornaments to our Gardens: and this 
hope will in time be effected, by diligent Obſerva 
Care: for the time when theſe Plants ſuffer me 
Autumn, by the early Froſts; for the Extremit 
Shoots being tender, as they are then growing 
ſmall Froſt will pinch them, and afterward th 
Shoot frequently decays; fo that the Plants f} 
guarded againſt this, by covering their Tops wi 
until the Shoots are hardened : after which time 
not be in ſo much Danger of ſuffering ; for Ih 
ſtantly obſerved, that if theſe Plants eſcape the ca! 
of the Autumn, they are ſeldom injured afterward 
ſevere Winter, in the Year 1739-40. I had a pri 
Plant growing in the open Air, which was killed 
the Froſt, and I ſuppoſed was intirely deſtroyed, 
was not the leaſt Appearance of Life in the 8 
that after Midſummer I cut it down to the Gro: 
left the Root remaining, which, to my great 
ſhot up again the Year after. This I mention tx 
People from being too haſty in deſtroying Pl: 
hard Froſt, but to have them wait until there c 
Hopes of their Recovery. 
The third Sort grows in Carolina pretty frequ 
in Virginia it is pretty rare: this uſually grows 
teen to twenty Feet high, with a ſlender Tri 
Wood is ſoft and ſpongy : the Leaves of this Tr 
markably large, and are produced in horizontz 
ſomewhat reſembling an Umbrella; from when 
habitants of thoſe Countries have given it this Na 
Flowers are compoſed of ten or eleven white Pet; 
hang down without any Order: the Fruit is very 
of the former Sort : the Leaves of this Sort dro 
Beginning of Winter. 
This Tree is as yet very rare in Europe; but a 
from Seeds, ſo we may hope to have it 
Plenty ſoon, if we can obtain good Seeds from 
for it is rarely met with in Virginia. 
The fourth Sort is alſo very rare in England: 
but few of the Plants at preſent here; nor is it 
mon in any of the habitable Parts of America. 
theſe Trees have been diſcovered by Mr. Job, 
growing on the North Branch of Suſquehant 
the Leaves of this Tree are near eight Inches 
five broad, ending in a Point; the Flowers 
early in the Spring, which are compoſed of tu 
Petals, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond 
Fruit of this Tree is longer than thoſe of the 
cies ; but in other reſpects agrees with them. 


3 theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, v 
theſe ſhould be 


from the Places of their natura 

put up in Sand, and ſent over t. 

as ſoon as poſſible : for it they are kept long 
Ground, they very rarely grow; e 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, when t 


here | 
good Quanti 


Some Years paſt I received a 
Seeds from Carolina, which I ſowed in Pots as 
received them, and plunged the Pots into a 
Hot-bed: and with this Management I raiſc 
Number of Plants : but from the Seeds which 
lately brought over, there have been but few E 
duced : whether the Seeds were not perfectly 
they were gathered, or from what other Cav 
happened, I can't ſay; but it is certain the Far 
in the Seeds, becauſe they were differently ſoy 
naged by the ſeveral Perſons who received then 
Succeſs was nearly alike every-where. 

There have been ſeveral Plants of the firſt 
Sorts raiſed from I ayers: but theſe do not thi 
as thoſe which come from Seeds, nor will the 
near the Size of thoſe; ſo that it is much th 
to procure their Seeds from America, and prop 
that way : when the Plants are obtained, thi 
Difficulry in their Culture, more than that o 
to remove them early under Shelter, if there 


pearance of Froſt, and to ſupply the Plants 
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Water in the Summer-ſeaſon : in Winter they ſhould into which you ſhould tranſplant ſuch of the Plants as re- 
have as much free Air as poſſible, in mild Weather, and quire to be drawn out, when they come up too thick, at 
only ſcreened from hard Froſt. f about four Inches Diſtance from each other, obſerving to 

If the Plants make good Progreſs, they will be ſtrong water them, until they have taken Root ; after which they 
enough to plant in the full Ground in about fix or ſeven will require no farther Care, but only to clear them from 
Years. The time for removing or ſhifting theſe Plants Weeds; and theſe Plants will grow ſtrong, and produce 
is in March, before they begin to ſhoot; which may ſome- a greater Number of Heads, or Knots, as they are com- 
times 5 to be too ſoon to turn them out of the Pots monly called, than thoſe which remain d in the Seed - beds 
into the full Ground, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves late: unremoved; for which it is much preferr'd to it in the 
but as there will be no Danger in removing them out of Markets, where it is called Knotted Marjoram, to diſtin- 
the Pots, the Ball of Earth being preſerved to their guiſh it from that which is not ſo. Towards the Latter- 
Roots; ſo it is beſt to defer this till the Month of April end of Fuly theſe Plants will flower, which is the proper 
but it will be neceſſary to harden thoſe Plants which are Seaſon to pull them up for medicinal Uſe, when they 
intended to be planted out, by ene ſhould be hung up in a ſhady Place to dry. 
as much as poſſible ; for this will keep the Plants back- The ſecond Sort is a perennial Plant, which is preſerved 


| ward, and prevent their ſhooting; for if they make Shoots by ſome curious Perſons in Pots, and placed in the Green- 


in the Green-houſe, thoſe will be too tender to bear the houſe in Winter. This Sort never produces Seeds with 
Sun, until they are by degrees hardened to it; and the us; but is eaſily propagated by W e or Slips, 
leaſt Froſt will greatly pinch them; and ſuch often hap- during any of the Summer - months, in a Bed of rich light 
pen very late in the Spring. 5 Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
The two or three Winters after theſe are planted out, taken Root: at Aichaelmas theſe Plants ſhould be taken 
it will be neceſſary to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface of up, and planted in Pots filled with rich light Earth; and 
the Ground about their Roots, as alſo to throw ſome Mats when they are ſettled, they ſhould be removed into the 
over their Heads, eſpecially at the Beginning of the Morn- Green-houſe, placing them near to the Windows, that they 
ing-froſts in Autumn, for the Reaſons before given: but may have a good Share of free Air when the Weather is 
they ſhould never be too cloſely covered up, left the Shoots mild: you muſt often refreſh them with Water; but never 
ſhould grow mouldy ; for that will certainly kill the lead- give them too much at once, for that will rot them. With 


| ing Buds of every Shoot, and prove to the full as inju- this Management the Plants may be preſerved freſh thro' 


nous to them as the Froſt. As the Plants get Strength, the whole Year, and will be in a Condition to gather for 
ſo they will be better able to endure the Cold of our Cli- Noſegays any Part of the Winter, and have as good a 
mate; tho? it will be proper to lay ſome Mulch about their Scent as the Sweet Marjoram. 5 
Roots e in very ſevere Froſt, to cover their The third Sort was ſent into England by Sir Ceorge 
Heads tems. ; 1 | . Wigeler, from Smyrna, where it grows in Plenty. 
| Ir is the ſecond Sort which requires the moſt Care, be- This Plant riſes to the Height of two or hone Fort, end 
ing much tenderer than any of the other Sorts ; for they becomes woody, but never produces any Seeds with us; 
will endure the Cold very well, without much Care, after tho? ir is eaſily propagated by planting Slips or Cuttings | 
they have acquired Strength. 77 3 Summer- months, after the manner as was 
directed former Sort; ſed in Win- 
MAHAIL ER. Yide Cerafus. epi omg ek Seng a ern 


ter, waged it muſt _ be kept too cloſe; for it only Ns 

5 1 to be protected from great Rains and Froſt; but ſhould 

1 {© _— Major ad Vitam, have as much free Airas poſſible in mild Weather, other. 
. becauſe i pro „ Or e it re- viſe it is ſubi 
ly the M4 3 is ſubject to draw, and grow very weak. 

tients: it ſeems alſo to be the Sampſuchus of the Antients: MALABAR-NUT. Vide Adhatoda. 
or it may be called Majorana and Amaracus, of « Priva- 2 | 
tive, and pagez:yw, to wither ; becauſe this Plant does MALA ZXTHIOPICA. Vide Lycoperſicon. 
not eaſily rot nor wither ;, for it is a very dry one], Mar- 
| MALA ARMENIACA. Vide Armeniaca. 


joram. 
The CharaFers are; 
It is a verticillate Plant, whoſe Flower is compoſed of ne MALA COTONEA. Vide Cydonia. . 
Leaf: the Galea, or Creſt, is upright, roundiſh, and di- 
vided into two Parts: the Barba, or _ is cut — MALA IN SANA. Vide Melongena. 
three Segments, ſo as to appear almoſt like 4 quingue, - 5 
Flower : the R: are collemed into a ſbort thick reund MALACOIDES. Vide Malope. 
Head, and come out of a fourfold Order of Leaves, which | 
_  MALLOW. Vide Malva. 


are placed like Scales or Plates. N 
1. Majoxaxa vulgaris. C. B. P. Common ſueet Mar- MALLOW- TREE. vide Althæa. 


The Species are; 
2. Ma jox Ax A rotundifolia ſcutellata _ 2 1 Mallow. 

Par. Round- leav d Exotic Marjoram, with a Leaf e Characters are; 
ſhaped like a Sawcer. | T The Flower, which is ſhaped like that of the Mallow, 
3. Majon ANA Cretica, origani folio villeſo, ſaturei : hath a double Empalement, the outer being compoſed of three 
edore, corymbis majoribus albis. Hairy Candia Marjoram, heart-ſhaped Leaves, and the inner is of one Leaf cut into 
vith an Origany-leaf, a ſavoury Smell, and large round five Segments : the Flower is of one Leaf, divided into five 
tufted white Heads. | | Parts to the Bottom, wwbere they are joined; but it ſeems to 
The firſt of theſe Plants is an Annual, and muſt be have fve Leaves: in the Centre ariſes the Pointal, having 
ſown every Year : the Seeds of this are annually brought @ great Number of Stamina ſurrounding it, which are 
from Marſeilles, and other Places in the South of France, joined cloſely, and form a Sort of Colunm : the Pointal after- 
where it grows ſpontaneouſly ; for it never ripens Seeds ward becomes @ Fruit compoſed of many Cells, which are 
in this Country. The Seeds of this Plant of fr ” ſown a into an Head; in each of which is lodged a ſingle 
the latter End of March, or the Beginning o il, u See N i 

a dry warm Spot of Ground: 2 Plants —ç— We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 
up, they muſt be carefully clear d from Weeds, which, if Maro: foliis ovatis crenalis glabris. Lin. Hort. 
permitted to grow, will ſoon over-run and deſtroy them; Cliff. Baſtard Mallow with oval ſmooth Leaves, which 
and in very dry Weather the Beds ſhould be often wa- are notched. EY 
tered, which will greatly promote the Growth gf them. This Plant was by Dr. 7 ournefort ſeparated from 4 
In June theſe Plants will be pretty ſtrong; at which Mallow, and made a diſtinct Genus, by the Title of 
time you ſhould prepare ſome Beds of light rich Earth, Malacudes 
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Malacoides : but Dr. Linnæus has altered the Title to this 

ot Malope, being an Enemy to all Names which are com- 
pounded of Oirdes. 

The whole Plant has greatly the Appearance of the 
Mallow; but differs from it, in having the Cells collected 
into a Button, ſomewhat like a Black-berry : the Branches 
ſpread, and lie flat upon the Ground, extending themſelves 
a Foot or more each Way: the Flowers are produced 
ſingly upon long Footſtalks, from the Setting on of the 
Leaves, which are in Shape and Colour like thoſe of the 
Mallow. . h 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the Place where they are deſign'd to remain; for they 
do not tranſplant well: if theſe Seeds are ſown upon a 
warm Border in Auguſt, the Plants will ſtand thro' the 
Winter, and flower early the following Seaſon; ſo that 
good Seeds may be obtained ; for thoſe which are ſown 
in the Spring rarely ripen Seeds the ſame Year in Eng- 
land : and theſe Plants being large, are often deſtroyed in 
Winter: it ſeldom continues longer than two Years; fo 
that young Plants ſhould be annually raiſed. 


MALPIGHIA, Barbados Cherry, vulgo. 

The Characters are | 

It hath @ ſmall quinquefid Calyx, which conſiſts of one 
Leaf, having bifid Segments: the Flower conſiſts of five 
Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe, having ſeveral 
Stamina collected in form of a Tube: the Ovary in the Bot- 
tom of the Flower-cup becomes a globular fleſhy ſoft Fruit, 
in which is a ſingle Capſule, containing three ſtony winged 
Nuts. _ 

The Species are; | 
1. MaLeIGHia mali Punici facie. Plum. N. G. Mal- 
pighia with the Face of a Pomgranate, commonly called 
in the Weſt- Indies Barbados Cherry. 

2. Mareicnia foliis ovato-cordatis ſaſſilibus. Mal- 
pighia with oval heart-ſhaped Leaves growing cloſe to 
the Branches. | 

3. MaLTICHIA anguſtifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. 

Nev. Gen. 46. Malpighia with a narrow Leaf, having 

Spines on the Under-ſide. 


4. Marion latifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. 46. Broad-leav'd Malpighia, with Spines 
on the Under: ſide of the Leaves. 
F. MarLrichlA bumilis, ilicis cocci-glandiferes foliis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Dwarf Malpighia, with Leaves 
like thoſe of the Kermes Oak. 
6. MarICHIA foliis oblongo-ovatis, ramis divaricatis. 
The clammy Cherry. 
The firſt Sort is commonly cultivated in the Veſt-In- 
dies, for the ſake of its Fruit: this uſually grows to the 
Height of ſixteen or eighteen Feet, having a ſlender 
Stem, covered with a brown Bark: the Leaves are pro- 
duced by Pairs oppoſite to each other; which are broader 
than thoſe of the Pomgranate, and are of a ſtronger Sub- 
ſtance, continuing all the Year: the Flowers are produced 


in Bunches, upon pretty long Footſtalks, which come 
out at the ſmall Diviſions of the Branches: theſe are com- 


poſed of five Petals, which are of a Roſe-colour, and are 


Joined at their Baſe: theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by red 
Fruit, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſmall wild Cherry, and of 
the ſame Size, each having an angular furrow'd Stone, 
ſurrounded by a thin Pulp, which has an agreeable acid 
Flavour : the Fruit of this very often ripens in England. 

The ſecond Sort is of much humbler Growth than the 
firſt, and branches out near the Ground; ſo that it ſeldom 
riſes with us above three Feet high: the Leaves are much 
broader and ſhorter than thoſe of the former, and grow 
very cloſe to the Branches : this Sort has not as yet flow- 
ered in Enziand. 

The tinrd Sort is known in the Weſt- Indies, by 
Name of Cowhage Cherry, or Cow-itch Cherry : I ſup- 
poſe this was ſo called, from the ſmall Villæ growing on 
the Back of the Leaves, which, when touched, will ſting, 

and be full as troubleſome to the Fleſh as the Cow-itch. 
This Tree will grow to the Size of the firſt Sort ; the 
Leaves are ſome what narrower, and end with a ſharyer 
Point, than thoſe; and are covered on the Under-fide with 
{mall Hairs, which do not appcar ualeſs to thoſe who 
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ſearch for them. This Sort hath not as yet flowered in 
England. 

The fourth Sort differs from the third in having broader 
Leaves, and the Flowers are ſomewhat larger; but in 
other reſpects is the ſame, ſo far as has to me. 
The fifth Sort is a very low buſhy Shrub, cloathed with 
Leaves like thoſe of the Holly: the Flowers of this Sort 1 
have not ſeen: the Seeds were gathered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, at the Havanna, and ſent to England; 


from which ſeveral Plants were raiſcd. 


The ſixth Sort grows to be a very large Tree in the 
Places of its natural Growth, often riſing to fifty Feet 
high and upward: the Leaves of this Tree are as large ag 
thoſe of the Laurel, and ſhaped ſomewhat like them, but 
are of a ſofter Texture, and of a pale-green Colour: theſe 
are placed alternately on the Branches: the Branches of 
this Tree are produced by Threes, which form a Trian- 
gle, and grow almoſt horizontal : this Sort hath not pro- 
duced Flowers in England ; but as the Fruit agrees well 


vith thoſe of the other Sorts, I have placed this in the ſame 


Genus with them. 

We have alſo a Variety of the firſt Sort in the Engl; 
Gardens, which has much broader Leaves; and the Flowers 
are larger, and of a deeper-red Colour; but as I have not 
ſeen the Fruit, I cannot determine whether it is a diſtinct 
Species, or only an accidental Variety. This and the firſt 
Sort are very ornamental Plants in the Stove, during the 


Winter- ſeaſon; for they continue in Flower from the Mid- 


dle of November till the Middle of March ; and their 
Flowers are very numerous: the Fruit is commonly ripe 
in July; but as they have very little Fleſh over the Stones, 
theſe Fruit are not of any Conſideration in thoſe Coun- 
tries where there are much better Fruit. | 


As theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America, they will not live thro' the Winter in England, 
unleſs they are preſerved in a warm Stove : but when the 
Plants have obtained Strength, they may be expoſed in the 


open Air, in a warm Situation, from the Middle or Lat- 


ter-end of June, till the Begining of October, provided 


the Weather continues ſo long mild; and the Plants fo 


treated will flower much better than thoſe which are con- 
ſtantly kept in a Stove. 3 3 | 

They are all propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a good Hot- bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they muſt be each put into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with rich Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; and muſt be treated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for other render Plants 
of the ſame Country: and for the two firſt Winters, it 
will be proper to keep them in the Bark-bed in the Stove; 
but afterward they may be placed upon Stands in the dry 
Stove in Winter, where they may be kept in a temperate 
Warmth, in which they will thrive much better than in a 
greater Heat: theſe muſt be watered two or three times 2 
Week, when they are placed in the dry Stove; but it 


muſt not be given to them in large Quantities. 


MALT-DUST is accounted a great Enricher of barren 
Ground: it contains in it a natural Heat and Sweetneſs, 
which gives the Earth whereon it is laid a proper Fermen- 


tation, as thoſe who live in malting Countries have found 


by Experience. - | 

Some are of Opinion, that there is not a greater 
Sweerener than Malt-duſt, where the Grounds are natural 
Clay, and have contracted a Sourneſs and Auſterity, whe- 
ther by reaſon of its having lain long untill'd, and unex- 


ppſed to the Air, or by reaſon of Water having ſtood 
Jong thereon. 


MALVA [fo called of paraexif, or parxorn, to 

ſoften, becauſe it is good to ſoften the Belly], Mallows. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves are round, or angular: 
the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is of the expanded bell- 
ſhaped Kind, and cut into five Segments almoſt to the Bot- 
tom: from the Centre riſes a pyramidal Tube, for the moſt 
part loaded with many ſmall Threads or Filaments: from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal in the Tube, 
which becomes the Fruit, which is flat, round, and Jon 

| pointe 
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pointed, wrapt up, for the moſt part, within the Flower- 


cup, and divided into ſeveral Cells ſo diſpoſed round the 
Axle, that each little Lodge appears moſt artificially jointed 
within the correſponding Striæ or Chanels: the Seed is, 
many times, ſhaped like a Kidney. 
The Species are; | 
I. Marv vulgaris, flore majore, folio finuato. J. 
Common Mallow, with a large Flower. 
2. Martva Hlveſtris, folio finuato, flore albo. Sutherl. 
Common Mallow, with a large white Flower. 

3. Marva Sinenſis erefla, floſculis albis minimis. 
China upright Mallow, with ſmall white Flowers. 

4. Marv foliis criſpis. C. B. P. The curl'd or fur- 
belo'd Mallow. a 

5. MALva caule erefto, folits angulatis, floribus laxe ver- 
ticillatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Eaſtern annual Mallow, with 
angular Leaves, and Flowers growing in looſe Whorles. , 

6. MaLva Orientalis eremior, flore magno ſuave-ru- 
bente. T. Cor. Upright Oriental Mallow, with a large 
beautiful red Flower. | 3 

The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild in moſt Parts of 


England; but is rarely cultivated in Gardens. This is the 


Sort commonly uſed in Medicine, with which the Markets 
are ſupplied by the Herb-folks, who gather it in the 
Fields. 8 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which 
it differs in the Colour of the Flower. This is preſerved 
by ſuch as are curious in preſerving great Varieties of 
Plants; but is rarely cultivated in other Gardens. 

The third Sort was formerly ſent from China as a Pot- 
herb, and hath been cultivated in ſome curious Gardens 

in England; tho! it is not likely to obtain here as an eſcu- 
lent Plant, fince we have many others which are preferable 
to it for that Purpoſe. This is an annual Plant, which 
will itſelf faſt enough, ided it be permitted 
to ſcatter its Seeds, when they ſeldom fail to grow, and 
are often very troubleſome when they have gotten Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Ground, 
The fourth Sort 1 by ſome curious Perſons, 
for the Beauty of its which are naturally furbe- 
low'd round their This is alſo an annual Plant, 
which will riſe four or five Feet high, and propagate itſelf 
in the ſame manaer as the former. : 
* fifth Sort is more rare than any of the former 

lants. 


The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in the 


INand of Candie; from whence he ſent the Seeds. This 
is preſerved in Botanic Gardens; but will become a Weed, 
if ſuffered to ſcatter the Seeds. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, which commonly 
grows upright to the Height of three or four Feet, and 
produces great Numbers of beautiful red Flowers; which 
renders it the beſt worth p ting in Flower- 
gardens; where being placed in the Middle of large Bor- 
ders, it makes a beautiful Appearance. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a Bed of freſh light Earth; and when they are 
come up four Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are deſign'd to be continued, allowing them 
a large Diſtance; for if they are planted too cloſe, they 
do not appear ſo well: but they are beſt when intermixed 
with other Flowers of the ſame Growth, where they afford 
an agreeable V ariety. 

Theſe Seeds may alſo be ſown in Auguſt; and the 

Plants will endure the greateſt Cold of our Climate, if 
plac'd on a dry Soil, and grow larger, and flower ſooner, 
than thoſe ſown in the Spring: or if the Seeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, they will come up as the two former 
Sorts, and thrive equally as well. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Mallows, ſome of 
which are Natives of this Country : but as they are Plants 
of no great Beauty or Uſe, it is needleſs to mention them 
in this Place. | 


MALVA ARBOREA. Vide Althza. 


MALVA ROSEA, Roſe Mallow, or Hollyhock. 
The Chara&ers are; 
It bath a large and more expanded Flower than the Mal- 
iow, which cloſely adheres to the Stalk ; and, in many Spe- 


B. 


cies, the Flowers are double, where the Petals occupy the 


Place of the Style: It is in every reſpe# larger than the 
common Mallow : the Leaves are rougher, and the Plant 


grows almoſt ſhrubby. 


Dr. Linneus has altered the Title of this Genus to 
Alcea, and has joined the Alcea of former Authors to the 
Genus of Mallow; from which he ſeparates this, on ac- 
count of the outward Empalement being divided into ſix 
Parts; whereas that of the Mallow is divided but into 
three; which is the only Diſtinction he makes between 
them: but as the whole Faces of theſe Plants differ from 
the Mallow, and they have been ſo long ſeparated from 
that Genus, I ſhall continue this Title of Roſe Mallow 
to them. 

= Species are; | 
. I. MaLva Rosta ve bortenſis, flore albo. F. B. 
Single white Brew bs N 

2. MalvaA Ros A Hortenſis, flore fimplici rubro. II. 
Hi. Single red Hollyhock. 

3. MaLva Ros a, folio rotundo, flore ex rubro nigri- 
cante. C. B. P. Hollyhock with a blackiſh-red Flower. 

4. MaLva Ros EA, folio ſubrotundo, flore fimplici luteo. 
H. R. Par. Hollyhock with a ſingle yellow Flower. 

5. MaLva Rosta, folio ſubrotundo, flore pleno albs. 
C. 0 6 Double white Hollyhock. 

. Marva Ros A bortenſis, flore pleno rubro. H. Eyſt. 
Double red Hollyhock. os * 

7. Martva Ros RA multiplex, flore incarnato, H. Eyſt. 
Hollyhock with a double fleſh-colour'd Flower. 

8. MaLva Rosta bortenſis, flore pleno atrorubente. H. 


Ey. Double Hollyhock, with a dark-red Flower. 


9. MaLva Ros a, folio ſubratundo, flore pleno puniceo. 


C. B. P. Hollyhock with a double ſcarlet Flower. 


10. Matva Ros A, folio ſubrotundo, flore pleno ſub- 
luteo. H. R. Par. Hollyhock with a double yellowiſh 
Flower. | 

11. MALVA Rosta bortenſis maxima, folio ficus. Inſt. 
R. H. Greateft Garden Hollyhock, with a Fig-leaf. 

There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants, which 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers: but as they are near 
to one or other of theſe Colours, and are either paler or 


deeper, none of the Sorts yet known being intirely different 


in Colour from thoſe here mentioned; ſo it would be 
needleſs in this Place to inſert all their minute Diſtinctions, 
eſpecially as they are ſeminal Variations, and ſeldom pro- 
duce the ſame exact Colours again from Seeds, | 
Theſe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a Bed of freſh Earth in April: and 
when the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, they mult be 
tranſplanted out into Nurſery- beds at about eight Inches 
Diſtance from each other, obſerving to water them until 
they have taken Root ; after which they will require no 
farther Care until the Michaelmas following, but only to 
keep them clear from Weeds; at which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into Rows two Feet aſunder, and a Foot 


Diſtance in the Rows; in which Place they may continue 


until they flower, when you ſhould mark all thoſe with 
double Flowers, which have good Colours, with Sticks, 
that they may be tranſplanted into the Borders of large 
Gardens at Michaelmas, where they will remain four or 
five Years, and produce their Flowers very ſtrong: bur 
when the Roots are much older, they begin to decay, and 
do not produce their Stems ſo ſtrong, nor are their Flowers 
fo large; wherefore there ſhould always be a Supply of 
young Plants rais'd from Seeds every third or fourth Year, 
in order to have the Flowers in Perfection: but it is the 
better way to change the Seeds every three or four Years, 
with ſome Perſon of Integrity who lives at a conſiderable 
Diſtance, and is exact to ſave Seeds from none but double 
Flowers, and ſuch as are well colour'd, by which means 
you may preſerve the Sorts well from degenerating: but 
if you conſtantly ſave the Seecs in the ſame Place, they 
will in a few Years become. little worth. | d 

The ſeveral Vari ties of theſe Plants, when carefully 


intermixed in large Wilderneſs-borders or Avenues, afford 


an agreeable Proſpect during their Seaſon of flowering, 
which is commonly in July and A. guſt; but as they grow 
to a conſid: rable Height, and ſpread pretty wide, fo they 
take up too much room, and appear unſightly, in fmail 
Flower-gardens. They ſhould allo be ſupported with 

5 Q Stakes, 
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Stakes, otherwiſe they are ſubject to be broken down by 


ſtrong Winds. a 

When the Stalks of theſe Plants begin to decay, they 
ſhould be cut down pretty cloſe to the Ground, to encou- 
rage them to ſhoot out freſh Heads for the ſucceeding 
Year, otherwiſe they ſometimes rot, and deſtroy the 
Roots. 


MALUS, The Apple-tree. 
The Characters are; | 

The Tree groweth very large : the Branches ſpread (and 
are more depreſſed than thoſe of the Pear- tree): the Flower 
confiſts of ve Leaves, which expand in form of @ Roſe : 
the Fruit is hollowed about the Foofſtalt; is, for the moſt 
part, roundiſh, and umbilicated at the Top; is fleſhy, and 
divided into froe Cells or Partitions, in each of which is 
lodg'd one oblong Seed. 


Pr. Linneus has joined the Pear, Apple, and Quince 
together, making them all of the ſame Genus; and has 


reduced all the Varieties of each to one Species. 
Apple he diſtinguiſhes by the Title of Pyrus foliis ſerratis, 
pomis baſi concavis. Hort. Cliff. i. e. Pear with ſawed 
Leaves, and the Apple hollow at the Baſe. But where 
the Fruit is admitted as a diſtinguiſhing Character of the 
Genus, the Apple ſhould be ſe from the Pear 
and this Diſtinction is founded in Nature: for theſe Fruits 
will not take by Budding or Grafting upon each other, 
tho? it be performed with the utmoſt Care. Indeed I have 
ſometimes ſucceeded fo far as to have the Bud or Graft 
ſhoot; but they ſoon decayed notwithſtanding all poſſible 
Care was taken of them: therefore I ſhall beg leave to 
continue the Separation of the Apple from the Pear, as 


hath been always practiſed by the Botaniſts before his 
The Species are; : 


1. Marus filveftris, acido frufiu albo. Tourn. The 


Crab-tree. * | 
2. Malus flveſtris, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. 
Cat. Plant. Hort. The Crab-tree with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

3. Maus fylveſtris Virginiana, floribus odoratis. Cat. 

Plant. Hort. Virginian Crab-tree, with ſweet Flowers. 
4. Malus fruttifera, flore fugaci. H. R. Par. The 

 Fig-apple. CL OS 

5. Malus pumila, que potius frutex, quam arbor, 
fruttu rubente & candido. C. B. P. The Paradiſe- apple. 

6. Malus ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. Cat. Plant. 
Hort. Apple: tree with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

J. Malus flore 
double Flower. | 

8. MaLvs prægrandis precox tenerrima. H. R. P. 
Pomme de Rambour. The Rambour is a very large Fruit, 
of a fine Red next the Sun, and ſtriped with a pale or 
yellowiſh Green. This ripens very early, commonly about 
the End of Auguſt, and ſoon grows mealy ; therefore 
is not eſteemed in England. | 
9. Maus ſativa, fructu pediculo ferme carente. Inſt. R. H. 
Pomme de Courpendu, The hanging Body. This is a very 
large Apple, of an oblong Figure, having ſome irregular 
Riſings or Angles, which run from the Baſe to the Crown: 
it 1s of a red Caſt on the Side toward the Sun, but pale 
on the other Side: the Footſtalk is long and ſlender, fo 
that the Fruit is always hanging downward, which occa- 
ſioned the French Gardeners giving it this Name. 

10. Maus ſativa, frufu ſubrotundo e viridi palleſcente 
at ido- dulci. Inſt. R. H. The Renette- blanche, or White- 
renette, or French Renette. This is a large fine Fruit of 
a roundiſh Figure, and of a pale Green, changing a little 
AN when * having ſome ſmall grey Spots: the 

uice is ſugary, and it is for Eating and Baking : it 
will keep till after 9 

11. Malus ſativa, fructu ſubrotundo e viridi ferrugineo. 
Inſt. R. H. The Renette- griſe. This is a middle- ſize Fruit, 
ſhaped like the Golden - renette, but is of a deep-g 
| Colour on the Side next the Sun; but on the other Side, 
intermixed with Yellow : it is a very juicy good Apple, of 
2 Flavour: it ripens in OZober, and will not keep 

g. 
12. MaLvs ſativa, fructu ſplendide purpureo Inſt. R. H. 
Pomme d' Api, This is a ſmall hard Fruit, of a bright- 
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The 


pleno. C. B. P. The Apple with a 


. I on the Side next the Sun, and of a yel- 
wiſh-green on the other Side : it is a firm Fruit, 
but not much Flavour; ſo is only preſerved by ſome Per. 
ſons, by way of Curioſity : it keeps a long time ſound, 
and makes a Variety in a Diſh of Fruit. | 

13. Malus ſativa, fruttu magno intenſe rubente violæ 
odore. Inſt. R. H. Le Calville d Automne. The Autumn 
Calville. This is a large Fruit of an oblong Figure, of a 
fine red Colour toward the Sun: the Juice is vinous, and 
is much eſteemed by the French. 

14. Malus ſativa, oblongo e cinereo ferrugineo 
ſaccbarato anife odore. Inſt. R. H. Fenomillet on Pomme 
. Anis. The Fennel, or Aniſe- apple. This is a middle. 
ſiz'd Fruit a little longer than a Golden Pippin, of a greyiſh © 
Colour: the Pulp is tender, and has a ſpicy Taſte like 
Anis-ſeed : the Wood and the Leaves are whitiſh, 

15. Mal us ſativa, fruftu partim albide punato, par- 
tim firiis intenſe rubris diſtintto. Inſt. R. H. Pomme 
violetie. The Violet-apple. This is a pretty large Fruit 
of a pale-green, ſtriped with deep- red to the Sun: the 
Juice is ſugary, and has a Flavour of Violets, which occa- 
ſtoned the Name. . 

The Crab, which 47 2 n m—_— has 
been generally eſteemed as toc grafting _ 
Apples upon, being very hardy, and of long Duration: 
but of late Years there have been few Perſons who have 
been curious enough to raiſe theſe Stocks, having com- 
monly ſown the Kernels of all Sorts of Cyder-apples for 
Stocks without Diſtinction, as theſe are much eaſier to 
procure than the other ; ſo the Gardeners generally call all 
thoſe Crabs, which are produced from the Kernel, and 
have not been grafted : but were the Kernels of the Crabs 
ſown, I ſhould prefer thoſe for Stocks ; becauſe they are 
never fo luxuriant in their Growth, as thoſe from Apple- 


kernels; and they will continue longer ſound : beſide, 


theſe will preſerve ſome of the beſt Sorts of Apples in 
their true Size, Colour, and Flavour ; —_— other 
Free-ſtocks produce larger Fruit, which are not ſo well 
taſted, nor will they keep ſo long. 5 

The Paradiſe- apple hath, of late Years, greatly obtained 
for Stocks to graft or bud upon; but theſe are not of long 
Duration; nor will the Trees grafted upon them ever grow 
to any Size, unleſs they are planted ſo low as that the Cyon 
may ſtrike Root into the Ground, when it will be equal to 
no Stock; for the Graft will draw its Nouriſhment from 
the Ground; ſo that it is only by way of Curioſity, or 
for very ſmall Gardens, that theſe Stocks are proper, ſince 
there can never be expected any conſiderable Quantity of 
Fruit from ſuch Trees. | * 

Theſe Trees have been much more eſteemed in France, 
where they were frequently brought to the Table in the 
Pots growing with their Fruit upon them: but this being 
only a Curioſity, it never obtained much in England; ſo 
that the Gardeners do not propagate many of them here 
at preſent. | 


There is another Apple which is called the Dutch Para- 
diſe-apple, much cultivated in the Nurſeries, for grafting 
Apples upon, in order to have them Dwarfs : and theſe 
will not decay or canker as the other, nor do they ſtint 
the Grafts near ſo much; ſo are generally preferred for 
planting Eſpaliers or Dwarfs, being eaſily kept within the 
Compaſs uſually allotted to theſe Trees. | 

Some Perſons have alſo made uſe of Codlin-ſtocks, 


to graft Apples upon, in order to make them dwarf; but 


the Fruit which are upon theſe Stocks are not ſo firm, 
nor do they laſt ſo long; therefore the Winter-fruits 
ſhould never be grafted upon theſe. 

The Virginian Crab-tree,with ſweet Flowers, is preſerv'd 
by ſuch Perſons as are curious in collecting great Variety 
of Trees : it may be propagated by budding or grafting 
it upon the common Crab or Apple-tree ; but it is ſome- 
what tender while young, e it ſhould be planted 


rey in a warm Situation, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to ſuffer 


by an extreme hard Winter. The Flowers of this Tree 
are ſaid to be exceeding ſweet in Virginia, where it grows 
in the Woods in great Plenty ; but I could not obſerve 
much Scent in ſome of them which have flowered in 
England ; ſo that I am in doubt whether the Sort at pre- 
ſent in the Gardens is the very ſame with that of Virginia, 

or 


ſtance from his Habitation, and he having 
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or perhaps it may have degenerated by ſowing the Seeds, 
which is the way it was firſt obtain'd in England. 

The Fig-apple is ſuppos d by many Perſons to be pro- 
duc'd without a previous Flower. But this Opinion is re- 
jected by ſome curious Obſervers, who affirm, there is a 
ſmall Flower precedes the Fruit, which is very fugacious, 
ſeldom continuing above a Day or two. Now, which of 
theſe Opinions is the right, I have not, as yet, had an 
Opportunity to determine, not having a Tree in my own 
poſſeſſion which is arriv'd at Maturity to produce Fruit; 
tho? it might reaſonably be expected, that ſuch who have 
bad Trees of this Kind ſeveral Years, might have deter- 
min*d this Point long ere this time. 

I remember an Account of a Tree of this Kind, men- 
tion'd in a Letter from New-England, written by Paul 
Dudley, Eſq; to the Royal Society, and publiſh'd in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa#ions, Numb. 385. which was ex- 
ceeding large, and produc'd great Quantities of Fruit, 
without any previous Flowers ; but it grew at ſome Di- 
no other Op- 
portunity to obſerve it ſtrictiy himſelf, but by viſiting 
the Place two or three times about the Seaſon of Flowering, 


and not being appris'd of the ſudden Decay of the Flowers, 


| they might eaſily be ſuppos d to have appear'd, and dropt 
off, between the times of his viſiting the Place. 

The two Sorts with ſtrip'd Leaves are preſerv'd by ſuch 

as are curious in collecting ſuch Varieties : theſe may be 

by grafting or budding them upon the com- 

mon Apple or Crab-tree ; but they ſhould not be planted 

in a very rich Soil, which would cauſe them to grow very 


free, whereby their Leaves would become intirely green 


he other Sorts, which are above-mentioned, are what 
have been introduced from France; but there are not above 
two or three of them, which are much eſteemed in Eng- 
| band; viz. the French Renette, the Renette-griſe, and the 
Violet-apple 3 the other being early Fruit, which do not 
keep long, and their Fleſh is generally mealy ; fo that 
| they do not deſerve to be propagated, as we have many 
better Fruits in England: but as there may be ſome Perſons, 


Who are willing to have all the Sorts, I have mentioned 


them here, for their Inſtruction; but I ſhall _ _ 
down thoſe Sorts of Apples, which are beſt eſteemed in 
England ; placing them in the Order according to their 
time of Ripening. | | | | 

The firſt Apple which is brought to the Markets is, the 
Codlin : This Fruit is fo well known in Exglana, that it is 
needleſs to deſcribe ir. 

The next is the M -apple : This Fruit is not ſo 
long as the Codlin, of a middling Size: the Side next the 
Sun changes to a faint Red, when ripe : the other Side is 
of a pale Green : the Fruit is firm, of a quick pleaſant 
Taſte ; but doth not keep long. 

The Summer-pearmain is an oblong Fruit, ſtriped with 
Red next the Sun : the Fleſh is ſoft, and in a ſhort time is 
| mealy ; ſo that it is not greatly eſteemed. 

The KentifþFill-baſker is a Species of Codlin, of a large 

Size, and ſomewhat longer ſhaped than the Codlin : this 
ripens a little later in the Seaſon, and is generally uſed for 
Baking, Ge. | | | 5 

The Tranſparent- apple: This was brought to England 
a few Years ſince, and was eſteemed a Curioſity: it came 
from Peterſburgh, where it is affirmed to be ſo tranſparent, 
as that the Kernels may be 
is held to the Light; bur, in this Country, it is a mealy 
inſipid Fruit; ſo not worth propagating. | 

Loan's Pearmain : This is a beautiful Fruit, being of a 
middling Size : the Side next the Sun is of a beautiful Red, 
and ſtriped with the ſame Colour on the other : the Fleſh 
is vinous; but as it ſoon grows mealy, it is not greatly 

The Quince-apple: This is a ſmall Fruit, ſeldom larger 
than the Golden-pippin ; but is in Shape like the Quince, 
eſpecially toward the Stalk : the Side next the Sun is of a 
ruſſer Colour, on the other Side inclining to yellow : this 
is an excellent Apple for about three Weeks, in September; 
but it will not keep much longer. 

The Golden-rennet is a Fruit fo well known in England, 
S to need no Deſcription : this ripens about Michacimas, 


'breaking, 


and it is earlier ripe, and ſooner 


fectly ſeen, when the Apple 
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and for about a Month is a z00d Fruit, either for 
or raw, or Baking. PE SIR 
Aromatic- pippin is alſo a very Apple: it is 
about the Size of a Nonpareil, but oe . the 
Side next the Sun is of a bright ruſſet Colour: the Fleſh is 
and hath an aromatic Flavour: it ripens in 


good - ſiz d Fruit, rather than 
round, of a fine Red next the Sun, and wel n the 
ſame Colour on the other Side: the Fleſh is juicy, and ſtews 
well; but is not eſteemed for eating by any nice Palates : 
this is fit for Uie in November and December. 

The Kentiſh Pippin is a handſome Fruit, of an 
oblong Figure : the Skin is of a pale-green Colour : the 
Fleſh is breaking, and full of Juice, which is of a quick 
+ this is a very good Kitchen-fruit, and will 
The Holland Pippin is larger than the former : the Fruit 
1 3 Skin of a darker Green; the 

e Icy: this is a very good Kitchen; frui 
and will keep N Seaſon. PAY 85 

The Monſtrous-renette is a very large Apple, of an 
oblong Shape, turning red toward the Sun, but of a Dark- 
green on the other Side: the Fleſh is apt to be mealy; ſo 
it is not much valued by thoſe who are Curious; and 
only preſerved for the Magnitude of the Fruit. 

The Embroider'd-apple is a pretty large Fruit, ſome- 
what ſhaped like the Pearmains; but the Stripes of Red 
are very broad ; from whence the Gardeners have given 
it this Title: it is a middling Fruit, and is commonly 
uſed as a Kitchen - apple; tho? there are many better. 

The Royal-ruffer, by ſome called the Leather-coat- 
ruſſet, on account of the deep-ruſſet Colour of the Skin: 
this is a large fair Fruit, oſ an oblong Figure, broad to- 
ward the Baſe ; the Fleſh is inclineable to yellow : this is 
one of the beſt Kitchen-apples we have, and is a very 
great Bearer : the Trees grow large and handſome; and 
the Frult is in Uſe from Ofober till April; and is a ſo 
a pleaſant Fruit to eat. 

The MVbeeler's Ruſſtt is an Apple of a middling Size, 
flat, and round: the Stalk is flender ; the Side next the 
Sun of a light-ruſſet Colour; the other Side inclining to a 
Pale-yellow, when ripe : the Fleſh is firm; and the Juice 
has a very quick acid Flavour ; but it is an excellent 
Kitchen-fruit, and will keep a long time. 

Pile's Ruſſet is not quite > large as the former, but is of 
an oval Figure, of a ruſſet Colour to the Sun, and of a 
Dark-green on the other Side: it is a very firm Fruit, of a 

acid Flavour; but is much eſteemed for Baking ; 


and will keep ſound till April, or later, if they are well 
preſerved. 


The Nonpareil is a Fruit pretty generally known in 
England ; tho? there is another Apple which is frequently 
fold in the Markets for it, which is what the French call 
Haute-bonne : this is a larger fairer Fruit than the Non- 
pareil, more inclining to yellow: the ruſſet Colour brighter, 
gone: this is not ſo flat 
as the true Nonpareil, nor is the Jute fo ſharp; tho it is 


a good Apple, in its Seaſon : but the Nonpareil is ſeldom 


ripe before Chriſtmas ; and where they are well preſerved 
they will keeptill May perfectly found : this is juſtly eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt Apples that have been yet known. 

The Golden-pippin is a Fruit peculiar to England : 
there are few Countries abroad, where this ſucceeds well; 
nor do they produce fo good Fruit in many Parts of Eng- 
land, as were to be wiſhed: this is in ſome meaſure owing 
to their being grafted on Free-ſtocks, which enlarges the 
Fruit, but renders it leſs valuable; becauſe the Fleſh is 
not ſo firm, nor the Flavour ſo quick ; and it is apt to be 
dry and mealy : therefore this ſhould always be grafted 
upon the Crab-ſtock, which will not canker like the others; 
and tho' the Fruit will not be ſo fair to the Sight, yet it 
will be better flavoured. | | 

There are yet a great Variety of Apples, which, bei 
inferior to thoſe here mentioned, I have omitted; as thoſe 
which are here enumerated will be ſufficient to turniſh the 
Table and the Kitchen, during the whole Seaſon - theſe 

ruits z 
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Fruits ; ſo that where theſe Sorts are to be had, no Per- 
on of Taſte will eat the other. 
"I ſhall here mention ſome of the Apples which are 
chiefly preferred for the making of Cyder; tho there 
are, in every Cyder Country, new Sorts trequently ob- 
tained from the Kernels: but thoſe hereafrer mentioned 
have, for ſome Years been in the greateſt Eſteem. 

The Red- ſtreak. | 

Devonſpire Royal Wilding. 

The Whitſour. | 

Herefordſhire Under: leaf. 

John- apple, or Deux- annes. 

Everlaſting-hanger. 

Gennet-moyle. | 1 

All the Sorts of Apples are propagated by Grafting or 
Budding, upon the Stocks of the ſame Kind; for they 
will not take upon any other Sort of Fruit-tree. In the 
Nurſeries there are three Sorts of Stocks generally uſed, 
to graft Apples upon: the firſt are called Free- ſtocks: 


theſe are raiſed from the Kernels of all Sorts of Apples, 


indifferently; and theſe are alſo termed Crab- ſtocks; for 


all thoſe Trees which are produced from the Seeds, beſore 
they are grafted, are termed Crabs without any Diſtinction: 
but, as I before obſerved, I ſhould always prefer ſuch 
Stocks as are raiſed from the Kernels of Crabs, where they 
are preſſed for Verjuice : and I find ſeveral of the old 


who wrote an hundred Years ago, ſays, The Stock which 
be accounts beſt for Apple-grafts, is the Crab; which is 
better than ſweeter Apple-trees to graft on, becauſe they are 
| uſually free from Canter, and will become very large Trees; 
and, I conceive, will laſt longer than Stocks of ſweeter Ap- 
ples, and will make Fruits more ſtrong and hardy to endure 
Froſts : and it is very certain, that by frequently grafting 
ſome Sorts of Apples upon Free-ſtocks, the Fruits have 
been rendered leſs firm and poignant, and of ſhorter 
Duration. | 

The ſecond Sort of Stock is the Dutch Creeper, before 
mentioned : theſe are deſigned to ſtint the Growth of the 
Trees, and keep them within Compaſs for Dwarfs or 
Eſpaliers. | | ; 

The third Sort is the Paradiſe-apple, which is a very 
low Shrub ; ſo only proper for Trees which are kept in 
Pots, by way of Curiolity ; for theſe do not continue 
long. | 

Some Perſons have made uſe of Codlin-ſtocks for 
grafting of Apples, in order to ſtint their Growth : but 
as theſe are commonly pr by Suckers, I would 
by no means adviſe the uling ot them; nor would I chuſe 
to raiſe the Codlin-trees from Suckers, but rather graft 
them upon Crab-ſtocks ; which will cauſe the Fruit to be 
firmer, laſt longer, and have a ſharper Flavour : and 
theſe Trees will laſt much. longer ſound, and never put 
out Suckers, as the Codlins always do; which, if not con- 
ſtantly taken off, will weaken the Trees, and cauſe them 
to canker ; and it is not only from the Roots, but from 
the Knots of their Stems, there are generally a 
Number of ſtrong Shoots produced, which fill the Trees 
with uſeleſs Shoots, and render them unſightly, and the 

Fruit ſmall and crumpled. I 
The Method of raifing Stocks from the Kernels of 
Crabs or Apples is, to procure them where they are preſſed 
for Verjuice or Cyder; and after they are cleared of the 
Pulp, they may be ſown upon a Bed of light Earth, cover- 
ing them over about half an Inch thick with the ſame 
light Earth. Theſe may be ſown in November or Decem- 
ber, where the Ground is dry; but in wet Ground, it will 
be better to defer it till February: but then the Seeds 
ſhould be preſerved in dry Sand, and kept out of the 
reach of Vermin ; for if Mice or Rats can get to them, 
they will devour the Seeds : there ſhould alſo be care taken 
of the Seeds, when they are ſown, to protect them from 
theſe Vermin, by ſetting of Traps to take them, Sc. 
In the Spring, when the Plants begin to appear, they 
muſt be carefully weeded ; and if the Scaſon thould prove 
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dry, it will be of great Service to water them two or three 
times a Week : and during the Summer, they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds; which, if ſuffered to 
grow, will ſoon over-top the Plants, and ſpoil their 
Growth: if theſe thrive well, they will be fit to tran. 
plant into the Nurſery the October following; at which 
time the Ground ſhould be carefully digged, and cleanſed 
from the Roots of all bad Weeds: then the Stocks ſhould 
be planted in Rows three Feet aſunder, and the Plants one 
Foot Diſtance in the Rows, cloſing the Earth pretty faſt 
to their Roots : when the Stocks are tranſplanted out of 


the Seed-bed, the firſt Autumn after ſowing, they need 


not be headed ; but. where they are inclined to ſhoot down- 
ward, the Tap-root muſt be ſhortened, in order to force 
out horizontal Roots: if the Ground is pretty good in 
which theſe Stocks are planted, and the Weeds conftant] 

cleared away, the Stocks will make great Progreſs , FA 


that thoſe which are intended for Dwarfs, may be grafted 


the Spring Twelve-months after they are planted out of 
the Seed-bed : but thoſe which are deſigned for Standards 
will require two Years more Growth, before they will be 
fit to graft; by which time they will be upward of fix 
Feet high. The other neceſſary Work to be obſerved in 
the Culture of theſe Trees, while they remain in the Nur- 
ſery, being exhibited under the Article of Nurſery, I ſhall 


not repeat in this Place. 
Writers on this Subject, of the ſame Mind. Mr. Auſten, 


| ſhall next treat of the manner of planting ſuch of 
theſe Trees, as are deſigned for Eſpaliers in the Kitchen- 
garden; where, if there is an Extent of Ground, it will 


be proper to plant, not only ſuch Sorts as are for the Uſe 


of the Table, but alſo a Quantity of Trees to ſupply 


the Kitchen: but where the Kitchen-garden is ſmall, the 
latter muſt be ſupplied from Standard-trees, either from 


the Orchard, or where-ever they are planted : but as 
many of theſe Kitchen-apples are large, and hang late in 
the Autumn upon the Trees, 
expoſed to the ſtrong Winds, on Standard-trees, than 
in Eſpaliers; whereby many of the Fruit will be blown 
down before they are ripe, and others bruiſed, fo as to 
prevent their keeping: therefore where it can be done, 1 
ſhould always prefer the planting them in Eſpaliers. 

The Diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow theſe Trees, 
ſhould not be leſs than twenty-five Feet, for ſuch Sorts as 
are of moderate Growth (if upon Crab or Free- ſtocks): 
but the larger growing Sorts ſhould not be allowed leſs 
room than thirty or thirty-five Feet, which will be found 
full near enough, if the Ground is good, and the Trees 


properly trained : for as the Branches of theſe Trees 
ſhould not be ſhortened, but trained at their full 


ſo in a few Years they will be found to meet. Indeed, at 


the firſt Planting, the Diſtance will appear ſo great, to 
thoſe Perſons who have not obſerved the vigorous Growth 
of theſe Trees, that they will ſuppoſe they never can ex- 
tend their Branches ſo far, as to cover the Eſpalier; but 
if theſe Perſons will but obſerve the Growth of Standard- 


trees of the ſame Kinds, and ſee how wide their Branches 
great are extended on every Side, they may be ſoon convinced, 


that as theſe Eſpalier-trees are allowed to ſpread but on 
two Sides, ſo they will of courſe make more Progreſs, 
as the whole Nouriſhment of the Root will be employed 
in theſe Side-branches, than where there a greater Num- 
ber of Branches on every Side of the Tree, which are to 
be ſupplied with the ſame Nouriſhment. 


The next thing to be obſerved is the making Choice of 


ſuch Sorts of Fruits as grow nearly alike, to plant in the 
ſame Eſpalier. This is of great Conſequence, becauſe of 


the Diſtance which they are to be placed; otherwiſe thoſe 


Sorts which make the largeſt Shoots, may be allowed 
leſs room to ſpread, than thoſe of ſmaller Growth : 


belide, when all the Trees in one Eſpalier, are nearly 


equal in Growth, they will have a better Appearance, 
than when ſome are tall, and others ſhort : but ſor the 
better Inſtruction of thoſe Perſons who are not converſant 


in theſe things, I ſhall divide the Sorts of Apples into 


three Claſſes according to their different Growths, 


The 


they will be much more 
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The largeſt· growing Tree. Middle-growing Tree. |  Smalleſt-growing Tree. 
All the Sorts of Pearmains. Margaret Apple. Quince Apple. 
Kentiſh Pippin. Golden Renette. | Tranſparent Apple. 
Holland Pippin. Aromatic Pippin. Golden Pippin. 
Monſtrous Renette. Embroidered Apple. Pomme d' Api. 
Royal Ruſſert. Renette Griſe. Fenouillet, or Anis Apple. 
beeler's Ruſſet. White Renette. 
Pile's Ruſſet. Codlin. 
Nonpareil. 
Violet Apple. a 


N. B. Theſe are all ſuppoſed to be grafted on the ſame Sort cf Stocks. 


Tf theſe Apples are grafted upon Crab-ſtocks, I would 
willingly place them at the following Diſtance from each 
other; eſpecially where the Soil is good; 072. the largeſt- 
growing Trees at forty Feet, the middle-growing at thirty 
Feet, and the ſmall-growing at twenty Feet ; which, from 
conſtant Experience, I find to be full near enough : for in 


many Places, where I have planted theſe Trees at twenty- 


four Feet Diſtance, the Trees have ſhot ſo, as that in 
ſeven Years their Branches have met : and in ſome Places, 
where every other Tree hath been taken up, the Branches 
have almoſt joined in ſeven Years after: therefore it will 


be much the better way to plant theſe Trees at a proper 


Diſtance at firſt z and between theſe to plant ſome dwarf 
Cherries, Currans, or other Sort of Fruit, to bear for a 
few Years; which may be cut away when the Apple-trees 
have extended their Branches to them : for when the Ap- 
ple-rrees are planted nearer together, few Perſons care to 
cut down the Trees, when they are fruitful ; ſo that they 
ae obliged to uſe the Knife, Saw, and Chiſel, more than 
is proper for the future Good of the Trees; and man 
times, where Perſons are inclinable to take away Part of 
their Trees, the Diſtances will be often ſo irregular (where 
there was not this Conſideration in Planting), as to render 
the Eſpalier unſightly. | 
When the Trees are upon the Dutch Dwarf-ſtock, the 
Diſtance ſhould be for the larger-growing Trees twenty 
Feet; for thoſe of middle Growth fixteen ; and the ſmalleſt 
twelve Feet ; which will be found full near, where the 
Trees thrive well. 
The next is the Choice of the Trees, which ſhould not 
be more than twoY ears Growth from the Graft ; but thoſe 
of one Year ſhould be preferred : be careful that their 
Stocks are young, ſound, and ſmooth ; free from Canker; 
and which have not been cut down in the Nurſery : when 
they are taken up, all the ſmall Fibres ſhould be intirely 
cut of from their Roots, which, if left on, will turn 
mouldy, and decay; ſo will obſtruct the new Fibres in their 
Growth: the extreme Parts of the Roots muſt be ſhorten'd, 
and all bruiſed or broken Roots cut off; and if there are 
any miſplaced Roots, which croſs each other, they ſhould 


Allo be cutaway. As to the Pruning of the Head of theſe 


Trees, there need be nothing more done, than to cut off 
any Branches, which are ſo ſituated, as that they cannot be 
trained to the Line of the Eſpalier : in the Planting there 


muſt be care taken not to place their Roots too deep in 


the Ground, eſpecially if the Soil is moiſt; but rather 
raiſe them on a little Hill, which will be neceſſary to allow 
for the raiſing of the Borders afterward. The beſt Seaſon 
for planting theſe Trees (in all Soils which are not very 
| moiſt) is, from October to the Middle or Latter-end of 
November, according as the Seaſon continues mild ; but 
ſo ſoon as the Leaves fall, they may be removed with great 
Safety. After the Trees are planted, it will be proper to 
place down a Stake to each Tree; to which the Branches 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the Winds from ſhaking 
or looſening their Roots, which will deſtroy the young 
Fibres ; for when theſe Trees are planted pretty early in 
the Autumn, they will very ſoon puſh out a great Number 
ot new Fibres; which, being very tender, are ſoon broken; 
lo the Trees are greatly injured thereby. If the Winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay ſome rotten 
Dung, Tanners Bark, or ſome Sort of Mulch, about their 
oots, to prevent tie Froſt from penetrating ot the Ground, 
which might damage theſe tender Fibres: but I would not 
acviſe the laying of this Mulch before the Froſt begins; 
lor if it is laid over the Roots, ſoon after the Trees are 


planted (as is often practiſed), it will prevent the Moiſture 
* * Gro and ae much Harm to the Trees. 

e following Spring, before the Trees begin to puſh, 
there ſhould be Ia vp ob ſhort Stakes * 4 x8 pr 
Side of the Tree, to which the Branches ſhould be faſtened 
down as horizontally as poſſible, never cutting them down, 
as is by ſome practiſed; for there will be no Danger of 
their putting out Branches enough to furniſh the Eſpalier, 


if the Trees are once well eſtabliſhed in their new Quar- 


ters. 

| In the Pruning of theſe Trees, the chief Point is, never 
to ſhorten any of the Branches, unleſs there is an abſulute 
Want of Shoots to fill the Spaces of the Eſpalier: for 


where the Knife is much uſed, it only multiplieq uſeleſs 


Shoots, and prevents their Fruiting ; ſo that the beſt Me- 
thod to manage theſe Trees is, to go over them three or 
four times in the growing Seaſon, and rub off all ſuch 
Shoots as are irregularly produced; and train the others 
down to the Stakes, in the Poſition they are to remain: 


y if this is carefully performed in Summer, there will be little 


left to be done in the Winter ; and by bending of their 
Shoots from time to time, as they are produced, there 
will be no Occaſion to uſe Force, to bring them down, 
nor any Danger of breaking the Branches. The Diſtance 
which theſe Branches ſhould be trained from each other, 
for the largeſt Sorts, ſhould be about ſeven Inches; and 
for the ſmaller, four or five. If theſe plain Inſtructions 
are followed, it will fave much unneceſſary Labour of 
Pruning ; and the Trees will, at all times, make an-hand- 
ſome Appearance : whereas when they are ſuffered to 
grow rude in Summer, there will be much greater Diffi- 
culry to bring down their Shoots, eſpecially if they are 
grown ſtubborn. All the Sorts of Apples produce their 
Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, ſo that ſhould never 
be cut off; for they will continue fruitful a great Num- 
ber of Years. | 
The Method of making the Eſpaliers having been al- 
ready exhibited under that Article, I need not repeat it 
here ; but only obſerve, that it will be beſt to defer make- 
ing the Eſpalier, till the Trees have had three or fourYears 
Growth ; for before that time, the Branches may be ſup- 
ported by a few upright Stakes ; fo that there will be no 
Neceflity to make the Eſpalier, until there are ſufficient 


Branches to furniſh the Lower-part. 


I ſhall now treat of the Method to plant Orchards, fo 
as to have them produce the greateſt Profit. And firſt, 
in the Choice of the Soil and Situation for an Orchard : 
the beſt Situation for an Orchard is, on the Aſcent of 
gentle Hills, facing the South, or Sauth-eaſt ; but this 
Aſcent muſt not be too ſteep, leſt the Earth ſhould be 
waſhed down by haſty Rains. There are many Perſons 
who prefer low Situations at the Foot of Hills; but I am 
thoroughly convinced from Experience, that all Bottoms 


where there are Hills on every Side, are very improper for 


this Purpoſe : for the Air is drawn down in ſtrong Cur- 
rents, which, being pent in on every Side, renders theſe 
Bottoms much colder, than the open Situations : and du- 
ring the Winter and Spring, theſe Bottoms are very damp 
and unhealthy to all Vegetables : therefore the gentle Riſe 
of an Hill, fully expotcd to the Sun and Air, is by much 
the beſt Situation. As to the Soil, a gentle hazel Loam, 
which is eaſy to work, and that duth not detain the Wer, 
is the beſt: if this happens to be three Feet deep, it will 
be the better for the Growth of the Trees ; for althoꝰ theſe 
Trecs will grow upon very ſtrong Land, yet they ate ſel- 
dom fo thriving ; nor are their Fruit ſo well favoured, 

5 R as 
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as thoſe which grow on a gentle Soil: and on the other 
band. theſe Trees will not do well upon a very dry Gravel or 
Sand; therefore thoſe Soils ſhould never be made choice 
| r Orchards. 

The Ground intended to be planted ſhould be well 
prepared the Year before, by plowing it thoroughly ; and 
it ſome Dung is laid upon it the Year before, It will be 
of great Service to the Trees: if the precedent Spring a 
Crop of Peas or Beans be planted on the Ground (pro- 
vided they are ſown or planted in Rows, at a proper 
Diſtance, ſo that the Ground between them is horſe-hoed), 
it will deſtroy the Weeds, and looſen the Ground; ſo that 
it will be a good Preparation for the Trees ; for the Earth 
cannot be too much wrought or pulverized for this Pur- 
poſe : theſe Crops will be taken off the Ground before the 
Seaſon for planting of theſe Trees; which ſhould be as 
foon as poſlible performed when the Trees begin to ſhed 
their Leaves. | | 
In chooſing ef the Trees, I would adviſe the taking 
fach as are but of two Years Growth, from the Graft, 
and never to plant old Trees, or ſuch as are grafted upon 
old Stocks; for it is loſing of time to plant theſe, young 
Trees being always more certain to grow, and make a 
much greater Progreſs than thoſe which are old : as to 
pruning of the Roots, it muſt be done in the ſame manner 
as hath been already directed for the Eſpalier- trees: and 
in pruning their Heads, little more is neceſſary than to 
cut out ſuch Branches as are ill placed, or that croſs each 
other: for I do not approve the heading of them down, 


as is by ſome oſten practiſed, to the Loſs of many of 


_ Their Trees. | 

The Diftance which theſe Trees ſhould be planted, 
where the Soil is good, muſt be fifty or ſixty Feet z and 
where the Soil is not ſo good, forty Feet may be ſufficient : 
but nothing can be of worſe Conſequence, than the croud- 
ing Trees too cloſe together in Orchards: and altho' there 


may be ſome who may imagine this Diſtance too great, 


yet I am fure, when they have thoroughly confider'd the 
Advantages attending this PraCtice, they will agree with 
me: nor is it my own Authority; for in many of the 


old Writers on this Subject, there is often mention made 


of the Necefiity for allowing a proper Diſtance to the 
Fruit-trers in Orchards; particularly in Auſten, who ſays, 
He feld chuſe to greſcribe the planting theſe Trees four- 

teen ci ſixteen Tards aſunder; for both Trees and Fruits 
have many great Advantages, if planted a good Diſtance 
ene from anotber. One Advantage he mentions is, The 
Sun refreſhes every Tree, the Roots, Body, and Branches, 
<ith the Bloſſoms and Fruits; whereby Trees bring forth 
more Fruits, and thoſe fairer and better. Another Ad- 
vantage he mentions is, That when Trees are planted at 
a large Diſtance, much Profit may be made of the Ground 
under and about theſe Trees, by cultivating Garden: ſtuff, 
cemmodicus as well for Sale as Houſekeeping ; as alſo, 
Coofoerries, Raſpbcrries, Currans, and Strawberries, may 
be there planted. Again he ſays, When Trees have room 
to ſpread, they will grow very large and great; and the 
Conſequences of that will be, not only Multitudes of Fruits, 
but alſo long-laſting ; and theſe two are no ſmall Advan- 
tages: fer, tays he, Men are miſtaken, when they ſay, The 
moese Trees in an Orchard, the more Frnits : for one or two 
large Trees, «which bave room to ſpread, will bear more 
Fruits then fix or ten (it may be) of thoſe that grow near 
teether, and croud one another. Again he ſays, Let Men 
but cbſerve, and take Notice of ſome Apple-trees, that 
grew a great Diſtance from other Trees, and have room 
enor:gh to fpread beth their Roots and Branches, and they 
ſell ſee, that ene of thoſe Trees (being come to full Growth ) 
hath @ larger Head, and more Boughs and Branches, than 
(it may be) four, or fix, or mere, of thoſe which grow near 
together, aiths* of the ſame Axe. 

Ard Mr. Law:/en, an antient Planter, adviſes to plant 
Apple-trees twenty Yards aſunder. As the two Authors 
above quoted have written the beſt upon this Subject, and 
ſeem tu have had more Experience than any of the Writers 
I tave yer ſeen, I have made uſe of them, as Authoritics 
to conurm what I have advanced: tho* the Fact is fo ob- 
vious to every Perſon who will make the leaſt Reflection, 
that there nceds no other Proof. 
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When the Trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked. 
to prevent their being ſhaken or blown out of the Ground 
by ſtrong Winds: but in doing of this, there ſhould be 
particular Care taken, to put either Straw, Haybands, 
or Woollen Cloth, between the Trees and the 
to prevent the Trees from being rubbed and bruiſed, by 
the ſhaking againſt the Stakes ; ho if their Bark ſhould be 
rubbed off, it will occaſion ſuch great Wounds, as not to 
be healed over in ſeveral Years, if they ever recover it. 

If the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
proper to cover the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots with ſome Mulch, to prevent the Froſt from pe- 
netrating the Ground, which will injure the young Fibres : 
but this Mulch ſhould not be laid on too ſoon, as hath 
been before-mentioned, left the Moiſture ſhould be pre- 
vented from ſoaking down to the Roots of the Trees ; 
nor ſhould it lie on too long in the Spring, for the fame 
Reaſon : therefore where Perſons will be at the Trouble 


to lay it on in froſty Weather, and remove it again after 
the Froſt is over, that the Wet in February may free 


Acceſs to the Roots of the Trees; and if March ſhould 
ee dry, with ſharp North or Eaſt Winds, which often 
ppens, it will be proper to cover the Ground again with 
the Mulch, to prevent the Winds from penetrating and 
drying the Ground; and will be of ſingular Service to 
the Trees. But I am aware, that this will be objected to 
by many, on account oſ the Trouble, which may ap- 
pear to be great: but when it is conſidered, how much 
of this Buſineſs may be done by a ſingle Perſon in a ſhort 
time, 1t can have little Force; and the Benefit which the 
Trees will receive by this Management, will greatly re- 
compenſe the Trouble and — He 
As theſe Trees muſt be conſtantly fenced from Cattle, 
it will be the beſt way to keep the Land in Tillage ; for 
by conſtant plowing or digging of the Ground, the Roots 
of the Trees will be encouraged, and they will make the 
more Progreſs in their Growth : but where this is done, 
whatever Crops are ſown or planted, ſhould not be too 


near the Trees, left the Nouriſhment ſhould be drawn 


away from theTrees: and as in the plowing of the Ground 
there muſt be Care taken not to go too near the Stem 
of the Trees, whereby their Roots would be injured, or 
the Bark of their Stems rubbed off; ſo it will be of great 
Service to dig the Ground about the Trees, where the 
Plough doth not come, every Autumn, for five or fixYears 
after planting; by which time their Roots will have ex- 
tended themſelves to a greater Diſtance. 

It is a common Practice in many Parts of Exgland, to 


lay the Ground down for Paſture, after the Trees are 


grown pretty large in their Orchards: but this is by no 
means adviſeable; for I have frequently ſeen Trees of 
above twenty Years Growth, almoſt deſtroyed by Horſes, 
in the Compaſs of one Week: and if Sheep are put into 
Orchards, they will conſtantly rub their Bodies againſt the 
Stems of the Trees, and their Greaſe ſticking to the Bark, 
will ſtint the Growth of the Trees, and in time will ſpoil _ 
them: therefore where-ever Orchards are planted, it will 
be much the better Method to keep the Ground plowed 
or dug annually ; and ſuch Crops put on the Ground, as 
will not draw too much Nouriſhment from the Trees. 

In pruning of Orchard-trees, nothing more ſhould be 
done, but to cut out all thoſe Branches which croſs each 
other, and, if left, would rub and tear off the Bark, as 
alſo decay'd Branches; but never ſhorten any of their 
Shoots. If Suckers or Shoots from their Stems ſhould 
come out, they muſt be intirely taken off; and when any 
Branches are broken by the Wind, they ſhould be cut 
off, either down to the Diviſion of the Branch, or cloſe 
to the Stem from whence it was produced : the beſt time 
for this Work is in November; for it ſhould not be done 
in froſty Weather, nor in the Spring, when the Sap be- 
gins to be in Motion. f 

The beſt Method to keep Apples for Winter- uſe is, to 
let them hang upon the Trees, until there is Danger of 
Froſt; to gather them in dry Weather; and then lay 
them in large Heaps to ſweat for three Weeks, or a Month: 
afterward look them over carefully, taking out all ſuch 
as have Appearance of Decay, wiping all tlie ſound Fruit 
dry; and pack them up in large Oil-jart, which 0 
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been thoroughly ſcalded and dry, ſtopping them down 


cloſe, to exclude the external Air: if this is duly obſerved, 


the Fruit will keep found a long time; and their Fleſh 


will be plump ; for when they are expoſed to the Air, 
their Skins will ſhrink, and their Pulp will be ſoft. 


MALUS ARMENIACA. vide Armeniaca. 
MALUS AURANTIA. Vide Aurantia. 
MALUS LIMONIA. Vide Limonia. 
MALUS MEDICA. Vids Citreum, 
MALUS PERSICA. Lide Perſica. 
MALUS PUNICA. Vide Punica. 


MAMEI, The Mammee-tree. 

The Characters are; eg 7: 

It hath a roſaceous Flower, which conſiſts of ſeveral 
Leaves placed in a circular Order; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes an almoſt ſpherical 
feſby Fruit, containing two or three Seeds incloſed in bard 

b Shells. 5 es 
IM There is but one Species of this Tree known; viz. 
Maul magno fruttu, perſicæ ſapore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


44. The Mammee with a large Fruit taſting like a Peach. 


This Tree, in the Weft-Indies, grows to the Height of 


| ſixty or ſeventy Feet: the Leaves are large and ſtiff, and 


continue all the Year: the Fruit is as large as a 
Man's Fil when ripe, is of a yellowiſh-green Colour, 
and is very gratefu] to the Taſte. It grows in great 
Plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies where the Fruit is ge- 
nerally fold in their Markets, and is eſteemed one of the 
beſt Fruits of the Country. It alſo grows on the Hills of 
Jamaica, and has been tranſplanted into moſt of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, where it thrives exceeding well. 

In England there are ſome few of theſe Plants, which 
are preſerved with great Care by ſuch as are curious in 
cultivating Exotic Plants: but there are none of any con- 
fiderable Sze; ſo that we cannot to ſee either 
Fruit or Flowers for ſome Years. Theſe Plants may be 


cated by planting the Stones, which are often brought 


from the Veſ- Indies (but theſe Stones ſhould be 
freſh, otherwiſe they will not grow), into Pots filled wi 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water the Earth whenever it ap- 
pears dry, In about a Month or fix Weeks the Plants 
will begin to appear above- 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; and in hot Weather 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to let in 
freſh Air. In two Months the Roots of the Plants will 
have filled the Pots; when you ſhould provide ſome Pots 
of a little larger Size, into which you ſhould tranſplant 
the Plants, being careful to preſerve as much Earth to their 
Roots as poſſible ; then you ſhould fill up the Pots with 
Freſh light Earth, and plunge them into the Bark-bed 


again, obſerving to water and ſhade them, until they have 


taken Root ; after which they ſhould be conſtantly re- 
freſhed with Water, as you ſhall find want it; and 
muſt have Air in hot Weather. In this Bed they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they muſt be removed into 
the Bark-ſtove, where they muſt be conſtantly kept, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh them frequently with Water, as alſo to 
clean their Leaves from the Filth they are apt to contract 
in the Stove; and the Spring following they ſhould be 
ſhifted into freſh Earth; and, if they require it, into larger 
Pots; and muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark- ſtove, and 


may be treated after the manner directed for the Coffee- - 


rree. 
If, when the Stones of this Fruit are brought over, they 
are put into the Tan-bed, under the Bottom of any of the 


Pots, they will ſprout ſooner than thoſe which are planted 
in the Earth. | 


MANCANILLA, The Manchineel-tree. 
The Characters are; 


It bath Male Flowers, or Katkins, which are produced 


three Inches high, 


ground; after which they muſt 


Growth: in this Bed they ſhould remain till the Latter- 


at remote Diſtances from the Embryoes on the ſame Tree: the 

Embryo becomes a round fleſhy Fruit, in which is contained 

4 rough woody Nut, inclofing four or five flat Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. MAN cANILLA pyri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. co. 
The Manchineel with the Face of a Prar-tree. Wu 


2. MancaniLLa aguifolii foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. 
The Manchineel with Leaves like Holly. 

3. Maxcaxilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. The Manchineel with oblong Laurel-leaves. 
The Manchineel is a Native of the J/eſt- Indies, where 
it grows on low ſandy Land, or near Gullies where Wa- 


ter runs. The three Sorts here mentioned are diſtin- 


guiſhed by Botaniſts ; but I believe their Difference is not 
remark'd by the Natives. They grow to be very large 
Trees, equal to the Size of an Oak, and are much eſteemed 
for their Wood, which is ſawn out into Planks, and 
brought over to England : it is uſed for Cabinets, Book- 
caſes, &c. and will poliſh very well; is of a beautiful 
Grain; and will laſt a long time. In cutting down theſe 
Trees, they are very careful to burn out the Juice of the 
Bark before they begin; otherwiſe the Perſons are in Dan- 
ger of loſing their Eyes by ſome of the Sap getting into 
them, which is of a milky Colour, and ſo very cauſtic, 
that it will raiſe Blifters on the Skin, and burn Holes in 
Linen. The Fruit of this Tree, when ripe, is of the 
Colour and Size of a Golden-pippin; for which many 
of the Europeans have taken it; and ſome, by eating 
thereof, loſt their Lives, and others have greatly ſuffered : 
the Fleſh is not much thicker than a Crown-piece, and 
not very diſagreeable to the Taſte, but will corrode the 
Mouth and Throat. The Leaves of theſe. Trees alſo 
abound with a milky Juice, which is of the ſame Nature; 
ſo that it is dangerous to be under their Drip. The Cat- 
tle in America never ſhelter themſelves er them, nor 
will any Vegetable ſcarcely grow under their Shade; yer 
the Goats eat this Fruit, without any manifeſt Injury to 
themſelves, or their Milk, which is not altered by this 


Food. 


In England there are ſome of theſe Trees preſerved by 
Perſons who are curious in propagating Exotic Plants. 
They may be raiſed from Seeds, by putting the whole 
Apple or Nut into a Pot of freſh Earth, and then plunge 
it into an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to refreſh 
the Earth often with Water. From one of theſe Nuts 
will ariſe four or five Plants, which, when grown about 
may be ſeparated, and placed each into 
a ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot - bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them, 
until they have taken Root; after which they muſt be ma- 
naged as was before directed for the Mammee, to which 
I refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. In ſhifting of 
theſe Plants from one Pot into another, great Care ſhould 
be had, not to break their Leaves; for then they will 
greatly bleed, and thereby the Plants will be weakened 
and it is very dangerous to let any of the Juice fall on any 
tender Part of the Body ; for it will raiſe a Bliſter : and if 
it fall on Cloth, it will make Holes therein, as bad as if 
Aqua fortis were dropp'd on it. e 


MANDRAGORA, Mandrake. 

The Characters are; | | | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, in the Shape of a Bell, 
and is divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts: the Pointal 
afterward becomes a globular ſoft Fruit, in which are con- 
tained many kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. ManpRacora frudu rotundo. C. B. P. Common 
Mandrake, with a round Fruit. 

2. ManpRacGoRa flore ſubceruleo purpuraſcente. 
C. B. P. Mandrake with a purpliſh-blue Flower. 

Theſe Plants are propagared by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a Bed of light Earth ſoon after they are ripe; 
for, if they are kept until the Spring, they ſeldom ſuccced 
well; but thoſe which are ſown in Autumn will come up 
in the Spring, when they ſhould be carciully clear*d from 
Weeds; and, in very dry Weather, they muſt be re- 
freſhed with Water, which will greatly promote their 


end 


end of Auguſt, (obſerving always to keep them clear from 
NN which time they ſhould be taken up very 
carefully, and tranſplanted into the Places where they are 
to remain, which ſhould be a light deep Soil; for their 
| Roots always run downward very deep; ſo that, if the 
Soil be wet, they are often rotted in Winter; and, if 
it be too hear the Gravel or Chalk, they ſeldom thrive 
| well: but, if the Soil be good, and they are not diſturb- 
ed, the Plants will grow to a large Size in a few Years, 
and will produce great Quantities of Flowers and Fruit, 
and they will abide a great many Years. EO 
I have been informed by ſome Perſons of Credit, that 
one of theſe Roots will remain ſound above fifty Years, 
and be as vigorous as a young Plant. I have known ſome 
Plants near forty Years myſelf, which are now in great 
Vigour, and may continue ſo many Years longer, as there 
are no Signs of their Decay : but they ſhould never be re- 
moved after their Roots have arriv'd to any conſiderable 
Size, which would break their lower Fibres, and fo ſtint 
the Plants, as that they will not recover their former 
Strength in two or three Years. | | 
As to the feigned Reſemblance of a human Form, 
which the Roots of this Plant are ſaid to carry, tis all Im- 
poſture, owing to the Cunning of Quacks and Moun- 
tebanks, who deceive the Populace and the Ignorant with 
fictitious Images ſhaped from the freſh Roots of Bryony, 
and other Plants: and what is reported as to the Manner 
of rooting up this Plant, by tying a Dog thereto, to pre- 
vent the certain Death of the Perſon who ſhould dare to 
attempt it, and the Groans it emits upon the Force offer'd, 
Sc. is all a ridiculous Fable; for I have taken up ſe- 
veral large Roots of this Plant, ſome of which have been 
tranſplanted into other Places, but could never obſerve 
any particular Difference in this from any other deep- 


MANIHOT, Caflavi, or Caſſada. 
The Chara#ers are; = | — 
It bath a ſhort ſpreading be!l-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting 


of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Parts, whoſe Pointal 


afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, compoſed of three 
Cells, <chich are joined together; in each of which is con- 
tained one oblong Seed: to theſe Notes ſhould be added, 
Male Flowers, which have no Pointal, growing round the 

Female, which fall off, and are never fruitful. 

The Species are; 5 | 3 | 
1. Maxinor Theveti Fuca & Caſſavi. J. B. Inſt. R. H. 

The common Caſſavi, or Caſſada. 

2. Max1noT ſpino/iſſima, folio viligineo. Plum. Cat. 

The moſt prickly Caffavi, with a Chaſte-tree-leaf. 

3. Maninort arboreſcens minus ſpinoſa, floribus albis 
umbellatis, foliis aconiti urentibus. Houſt. Tree: like leſs- 
prickly Caſſavi, with white Flowers 
and a ſtinging Woltsbane-leaf. | 

4. Manor fruteſcens non ſpinoſa, foliis glabris & 
minus laciniatis. Houſt. Shrubby Caſſavi without Prickles, 
and ſmooth Leaves, which are leſs divided. | 


5. ManinorT uli folio ampliore. Plum. Cat. Caſſavi 


with an ample Elm-leaf. 

6. Man1noT ulmi folio anguſtiore. Plum. Cat. Caſſavi 

with a narrow Elm-leaf. | 
The firſt Sort is cultivated in all the warm Parts of 
America, where the Root is ground to Flour, after being 
_ diveſted of its Juice; and then is made into Cakes, which 
are uſed for Bread. Of this there are two Sorts, which are 
not diſtinguiſhed by the Botaniſts; one of which, viz. 
the moſt common, hath purpliſh Stalks, and the Veins of 
the Leaves are alſo of a purpliſh Colour; but the Stalks 
of the other are grecn, and the Leaves are of a lighter- 
green Colour. The laſt of theſe Sorts is not venomous, 
even while the Roots are freſh, and full of Juice; for the 
Negroes frequently dig up the Roots, and, after roaſting 
them, eat them in the ſame manner as Potatoes, without 
any ill Effects. This Sort is known by the Spaniards, 
who call it Camanioc: but this being more light and ſpongy 
than the common Sort, and requiring a longer ume to 

grow to Maturity, is planted by few People in America. 
The Caſſada is propagated by Cuttings, which the In- 
habitants of America plant, at their rainy Seaſons: theſe 


riſes above eighteen Inches or two Feet high; and the 


growing in Umbels, 


Cuttings are taken from thoſe Plants, whoſe Roots are 
grown to Maturity, for Uſe: the Cuttings are generally 
about fifreen or ſixteen Inches in Length, and are planted 
a Foot or fourteen Inches deep in the Ground, leaving 
about two or three Inches of the Cutting above the Sur- 
face. The Land in which this is planted, muſt be well 
wrought, and cleanſed from the Roots of noxious Weeds; 
then there ſhould be a Trench opened croſs the Ground 
about a Foot deep, in which the Cuttings ſhould be placed 
at about a Foot Diſtance from each other, leaving a ſmall 
Part of each Cutting above the Surface : then the Earth 
ſhould be filled into the Trench again, and gently preſſed 
with the Feet about each Cutting, to prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating of the Ground, which would 
dry the Cuttings too much, and fo prevent their taking 
Root. Theſe Trenches ſhould be made about three Feer 
aſunder, that there may be room to hoe between the Rows 
to deſtroy the Weeds ; which, if permitted to grow, will 
ſoon overbear the Plants, and deſtroy them. The Cuttings 
ſhould not be planted immediately after they are taken 
from the old Plants, but ſhould: be laid to dry in a ſhady 
Place for two Days; for as they abound with a milky 
Juice, if the Part where they are cut be not healed over, 
Aa be ſubject to rot, as is the Caſe with moſt milky 
ts. | 

When the Cuttings have taken Root, they require no 
farther Care, but * them clear from Weeds; and 
in about eight or nine Months time the Roots will have 
grown to Maturity; which, in good Ground, will be as 
large as the Calf of a Man's Leg, but commonly as large 
as good Parſneps, if the Ground be tolerably good. Then 


the Ground muſt be opened about each Plant, to take 


the Root indire, and pare oF their — 
them into a Tub of Water, and waſh them well ; after 


which they raſp them on a coarſe Raſp, to reduce them 
oa 


the Juice with a Preſs, and afterward it is fit for Uſe. 


rough Flour like Saw-duſt; then they preſs out all 


In Europe theſe Plants are preſerved by many Perſons 
who are curious in collecting of rare Plants: but they will 
not thrive, unleſs they are kept in Stoves ; for they are all 
of them very tender Plants. The ſecond Sort is only 
propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured from the 
Places of its natural Growth; for it never produces good 
Seeds in this Country. * 

The Seeds of this Sort were ſent into England by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, who gathered them on the 
Sands near Vera Cruz, in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, where 


it grows in great Plenty: it was alſo found at Campeac 
This Kind feldom 


by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 


Stalks, Leaves, and every Part of it, are cloſely beſet with 
ſtrong Prickles ; ſo that it is difficult to touch them, with- 
out receiving an Injury from the Spines. At the Top of 
the Shoots there are ſome white Flowers, which are pro- 
duced in an Umbel, ſome of which are Male, having 
many Stamina or Threads in each; but the Female Flowers 
_ on the Embryoes, which afterward become the 
ruit. 

The third Sort was alſo diſcovered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz: this grows to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet: the Trunk of this 
becomes woody, -and divides at the Top into many 
Branches, which are beſet with Leaves, in Shape like thoſe 
of Wolfsbane : theſe are armed with ſmall Spines, which 
ſting like thoſe of the Nettle. The Flowers of this Kind 
are white, and grow in an Umbel on the Top of the 
Branches, and are produced throughout the whole Year. 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt. 

- The fourth Sort is ſomewhat like the wholſome Kind; 
but is not met with in any of our Settlements : this was 
found in the Iſland of Cuba, by the late Dr. Heuftoui. 
All theſe Sorts have large tuberoſe Roots, which abide 
ſome Years; and may therefore be preſerved by the Cu- 
rious. When the Kinds are obtained from abroad, they 
mult be planted in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, which 
is not over-rich, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove z where, during the Summer-ſeaſon, they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them, by 


opening 
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opening the Glaſſes in warm Weather; and they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water: but in Winter they muſt 
be kept very warm, and ſhould be watered more ſparingly, 
fxecally it the Plants die down to the Root, which the 
ſecond Sort is very = to do in Winter in this Country 
at which time Moiſture will rot the Roots, while they 
are in an unactive State. 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants are procured from 
Abroad, they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
obſerving frequently to water the Earth, in order to pro- 
mote the Vegetation of the Seeds : and when the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh light , and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again ; being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken new Root ; after 
which rene admitted to them 

Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
ö In this Hot- 
bed the Plants may remain during the Summer-ſeafon ; but 
at Michaelmas they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
treated after the manner as was before directed. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants very often prove abortive, 
having a fair outer Covering z but when broken, have no 
Germ within, ſo that very few of them grow : therefore 
it is proper to put them into Water, and take only ſuch 
for ſowing as ſink to the Bottom of the Veſſel ; for all 
thoſe which ſwim on the Surface of the Water, are bad 

There are various Kinds of Manure, which are now com- 
monly uſed in different Parts of England, for enriching of 
the ſeveral Soils. Several of theſe have been already men- 
tion d under the Article of Dung; fo I ſhall not repeat 
them here, but proceed to take notice of ſome other Kinds 
of Manure, which are at preſent neglected by moſt People; 
though might be uſed with equal Succeſs on many 
Lands, as moſt of thoſe now commonly in Uſe. 
 Oak-bark, after the Tanners have uſed it for Tanning 
of Leather, when laid in an Heap, and rotted, is an ex- 
cellent Manure, eſpecially for ſtiff cold Land; in which 
one Load of this Manure will improve the Ground more, 
and laſt longer, than two Loads of the richeſt Dungs ; 
and yet it is very common to ſee large Heaps of this re- 
maining in the Tanners Yards for many Years, in ſeveral 
Parts of England, where Manure of other Kinds is v 
| ſcarce. late Years this Tan has been much uſed for 
Hot-beds in ſeveral Parts of England, and is found greatly 
to exceed Horſe-dung for that Purpoſe ; the Fermentation 
being moderate, and of long Continuance ; fo that a Bed 
of Tan, when rightly made, will continue in a moderate 
Tem of Heat for three or four Months ; and when 
the Heat begins to decay, if it be ſtirred up with a Dung- 


fork, and ſome freſh Tan added to it, the Heat will re- 


new again, and laſt for ſome Months ; fo that theſe Beds 
are by far the moſt kindly for Exotic Plants ; and what- 
ever Plants are plunged into theſe Beds, if they are per- 
| mitted to root through the Bottom of the Pots, they will 
thrive more in one Month, than they did in four Months 
while they were confined to the Pots. I have frequently 
obſerved many Kinds of Plants, which have rooted thro 
the Pot into the Tan, and have ſent forth Roots upward 
of twelve Feet each Way, in leſs than three Months, and 
the Plants have advanced in proportion ; which is a plain 
Indication, that Plants are greatly nouriſhed by the rotten 
Tan. After the Tan hath been uſed for an Hot-bed, I 
have ſpread it on the Ground for Manure, and have found 
it has greatly enriched the Ground : but it is much better 
for cold ſtrong Land, than for light hot Ground; becauſe 
it is of a warm Nature, and will looſen and ſeparate the 
Earth ; ſo that where this Manure hath been uſed three or 
four times, it hath made the Land very looſe, which be- 
fore was ſtrong, and not eaſy to be wrought. When this 
Manure is laid on Graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the Winter Rains may waſh it into the 
Ground ; for if it is laid on in the Spring, it will burn the 
Graſs, and inſtead of improving it, will greatly injure it 
for that Seaſon. Where it is uſed for Corn-land, it ſhould 
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be ſpread on the Surface before the laſt Plowing, that it 
may be turned down for the Fibres of the Corn to reach 
it. in the Spring; for if it lies too near the Surface, it will 
forward the Growth of the Corn in Winter : but in the 
Spring, when the Nouriſhment is chiefly wanted to encou- 
rage the Stems, it will be nearly conſumed, and the Corn 
will receive little Advantage from it. Nor will it be pro- 
per to have this Manure lie too near the Plants; for when 
this has happened, I have frequently obſerved it prejudi- 
cial to moſt Plants, but eſpecially to bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted Flowers; which are very ſubje& to rot, where it 
lies near theirRoots; yet when it is buried juſt deep enough 
for the Fibres of their Roots to reach it in the Spring, the 
Flowers have been exceedingly improved by it. And in 
ſome Places, where this Manure hath been uſed in Kitchen- 
gardens, it hath greatly improved the Vegetables ; fo that 
It is to be wondered, that this ſhould not be employ'd on 
the Land in every Country where it can be obtained. 
Rotten Vegetables of moſt Sorts alſo greatly enrich 
Land; ſo that where other Manure is ſcarce, theſe may be 
uſed with great Succeſs. The Weeds of Ponds, Le, 
or Ditches, being dragged out before they ſeed, and laid 
in Heaps to rot, will make excellent Manure, as will moſt 
other Sorts of Weeds: but where-ever any of theſe are 
employed, they ſhould be cut down as ſoon as they begin 
to flower ; for if they are ſuffered to ſtand until their Seeds 
are ripe, the Land will be ſtored with Weeds, which can- 
not be deſtroyed in two or three Tears; nay, ſome Kinds 


of Weeds, if they are permitted to ſtand fo long as to form 


their Seed, will perfect them after they are cut down, which 
may be prejudicial to the Land : therefore the 
ſureſt Method is, to cut them down juſt as they begin to 
flower; at which time moſt Sorts of V les are in their 
greateſt Vigour, being then ſtronger, and fuller of Juice, 
than when their Seeds are farther advanced; ſo that at 
that time they abound moſt with Salts, and therefore are 
more proper for the intended Purpoſe. In rotting of theſe 
Vegetables, it will be proper to mix ſome Earth, Mud, or 


any other ſuch-like Subſtance, with them, to prevent their 


taking Fire in their Fermentation ; which they are very 
ſubject to, where they are laid in large Heaps without any 
other Mixture to prevent it; and it will be proper to cover 


the Heaps over with Earth, Mud, or Dung, to detain the 


Salts ; otherwiſe many of the finer Particles will evaporate 
in fermenting. When theſe Vegetables are thoroughly 
rotted, they will form a ſolid Maſs, which will cut like 


ery Butter, and be very full of Oil, which will greatly enrich 


In fuch Places where there are neither Ponds, Lakes, or 
Ditches, to ſupply theſe Weeds, and the Situation being 
far from the Sea (from whence alſo may be obtained many 
Sorts of Weeds for this Purpoſe), there may be many 
Sorts of Vegetables ſown, in order to plow them into the 
Grounds, when they are full-grown, to enrich the Land : 
at preſent thoſe chiefly uſed for this Purpoſe are Buck- 
wheat, Vetches, and Spurry. And in fome Countries 
abroad they commonly ſow Lupines upon ſuch Land as 
they want to improve; and when they are full grown, hey 
mow them down, and plow them into the Ground ; whi 
they eſteem to be Manure. This is chiefly uſed in 
the South of France, and in Tay, where ſome of the Sorts 
of Lupines grow naturally : but theſe are not proper for 
this Climate; becauſe, if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold or 
wet after the Lupines are ſown, they will rot in the Ground: 
ſo that it is very hazardous to ſow them in this Country; 
and there being many other Sorts of Plants which are 
hardy, and grow to a much larger Size with us than Lu- 
pines, they ſhould be preferr*d to them for this 1 
I have known ſome Land ſown pretty thick with Horſe- 
beans, which have been mow'd down when they were in 
Bloſſom, and plowed in for a Crop of Wheat, and it hath 
largely repaid the Owner. Almoſt any of the Pulſe- kind, 
which grow large, are very proper to be ſown for this Pur- 
poſe; and, next to theſe, may be ſown Muſtard, Cole- 
ſeed, or any of theſe large- growing Plants; which, if cut 
before they form their Sceds, and plowed in, will greatly 
enrich the Ground. 

The Refuſe of Kitchen · gardens, when laid in Heaps, and 
rotted, will alſo afford a good Sort of Manure for Corn- 

5 8 land: 
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land: but as this is not to be obtained in any Quantity, 
excepting near great Cities; ſo, in ſuch Places, Dung be- 
ing to be had pretty reaſonable, the other will not be much 

ſought after. 4 BT | 

I have lately been informed of another 2 
which may be of great Uſe in ſeveral Parts of the King- 
dom; which is, the mowing down of Fern, while it is 
green and tender, and laying it in Heaps to rot, which will 
make an excellent Manure for Land; and as this is a moſt 
troubleſome Plant in many Parts of England, ſo, by fre- 
quently mowing, it may be deſtroyed ; and when rotted, 
a good Quantity of Manure may be obtained; which will 
more than defray the Charges of cutting it down. In ſome 
Places, where no Tan or Horſe-dung can be obtain d, they 
have cut down Fern, and chopp'd it pretty ſmall, and laid 
it in an Heap to ferment; then have uſed it for Hot-beds ; 
for which Purpoſe it has anſwer'd extremely well. The 
firſt Perſon who inform'd me of this, was Mr. Samuel 
Brewer, a very curious Gentleman in Gardening; who 
made ſeveral Hot-beds of Fern, which, he ſays, continued 
their Heat for many Months; ſo that he prefers it toTan, 
or any ſort of Dung, where a moderate laſting Heat is re- 

quired. | 
1 There are many other Kinds of Weeds, which infeſt the 
Lands in many Parts of England, which, if cut down at 
a proper time, and laid to rot, might be uſed to great Ad- 


vantage for manuring of Land; and hereby the Weeds 


. would in time be deſtroyed, and the Manure would more 


than pay the Expence of doing it: but few Perſons who 


are employ d in Huſbandry care to go out of their old 
beaten Road, to try Experiments, even where they are at- 


_ tended with little Expence, and nothing hazarded ; other- 


| wiſe there is great room to make Improvements of this 
Kind, eſpecially in Countries where or other com- 
mon Manure, is very ſcarce ; in which Places, if ſome Ex- 
periments were properly made of rotting whatever Vege- 


tables could be procured in the Neighbourhood, a great 


Improvement might be made of the Land. 
The Aſhes of all Kinds of Vegetables are alſo an excel- 


lent Manure for Land; fo that where the Ground is over- 


run with Buſhes, Brambles, c. which are woody, if they 


are grubbed up in Summer, r ene 
e an W- WIN A 2 ering | 


for a little time, then gently conſumed to Aſhes, and th 
ſpread on the Land, it will greatly improve it. The Me- 
thod for doing this is already explained under the Article 
of Land. 5 5 
Rotten- wood, and Saw-duſt when rotted, is a very 
| Manure for ſtrong Land; becauſe it looſens the Parts of 

the Earth, and renders it light. | 
Bones, Horns, and other Parts of Animals, alſo enrich 
Land greatly, as do decayed Fiſh ; ſo that in ſome Places 
where theſe can be eaſily obtained, a great Improvement 
may be made of them. 

Sca-ſand and Shells are in ſeveral Parts of England uſed 
to gieat Advantage, eſpecially in Devonſhire, where they 
arc at the Expence of fetching the Sand and Shells on Horſes 
Backs, twelve or fourteen Miles. The Land on which they 
hay this Manure, is a ſtrong Loam, inclining to Clay; fo 


that this ſeparates the Parts, and the Salts which are con- 


rained in the Manure are a very great Improvement of 
their Land. Coral, and ſuch Kinds of ſtony Plants which 
grow on the Rocks, are filled wich Salts which are very 
bens ficial to Land; but as theſe Bodies are hard, the Im- 
Provement is not the firſt or ſecond Year after they are 
laid on the Ground; becauſe they require time to pulve- 
rize them before their Salts can mix with the Earth to im- 
pregaate it. Therefore Dreſſings of this Kind are ſeldom 
uſ.d by Tenants, who want to reap the Fruit of their La- 
bour as ſoon as poſiible. But theſe Manures are much bet- 
ter for cold ſtrong Land, than for that which is light and 
andy. In ſome Countries, at a great Diſtance from the 
Sea, have been diſcovered great Quantities of foſſil Shells, 
which have been dug out of the Earth, and uſed as Ma- 
ture, which have improved the Ground; but theſe are not 
near fo full of Salts as thoſe Shells which are taken fro: the 
Shore; therefore where the latter can be obtained, they are 
to be preferred to the former. 

Where the Land lies near the Sea, ſo that either Sand, 
Suclis, Corals, Wracks, or Sea Weeds, can be cbrained at 
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an eaſy Expence, they are by far the beſt Kinds of Ma: 


nure ; becauſe they enrich the Land for ſcveral Years : for 
as their Salts are cloſely locked up, they are communi. 


cated by degrees to the Land, as the Heat and Cold cauſes 


the Bodies to pulverize, and fall into ſmall Parts : fo that 
where Sand and ſmaller Kinds of Sea-weeds are uſed, if 
they are laid on Land in proper Quantities, it will enrich 
it for ſix or ſeven Years ; but Shells, Corals, and other hard 
Bodies, will continue many Years longer. 

In dunging of Land, I have frequently obſerved in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, but eſpecially in Cambridgeſbire, a 
very wrong Practice; for the Dung is laid on the Land 
before Midſummer, and ſpread abroad perhaps a Month 
or fix Weeks before the Ground is plowed ; in which time 


the Sun exhales all the Goodneſs of the Dung, ſo that what 
remains is of little Service to the Land. T ore when 


Dung or any other ſoft Manure is uſed, it ſhould not be 
laid vn the Ground until the laſt time of plowing ; when 
it ſhould be buried as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the Eva- 
poration of the Salts. Indeed where Shells, Corals, or any 


other hard Subſtances, are uſed for Manure, if theſe are 


ſpread abroad ſome Months before the Ground is plowed, 
the Sun, Rain, or Froſt, will cauſe them to pulverize much 
ſooner than when they are buried, and excluded from the 

MAPLE. Vide Acer. 

MARACOCK. Yide Granadilla. 
| MARANTA, Indian Arrow-root. 

The Characters are 0 
1t bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is almoſt 


funnel-ſhaped, opening in fix Parts, three of which are al- 


ternately larger than the other : the Lower-part of the 
Flower-cup afterward becomes an oval-ſhaped Fruit, confiſt- 
ing of one Cell, in which is one hard rough Seed. 

The Species are; . 


i. MARANTA arundinacea, cannacori folio. Plum. Nov: 


— Reed - like Indian Arrow- root, with a Leaf like the 
2. Man aur A cannacori folio, flore minimo albo. Hon. 


and the leaft white Flower. | 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome 


of the French Settlements in America, who gave it the 
good Name, in Honour to one Bartholomew Maranta, an an- 


tient Botaniſt. The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to Eu- 
rope by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found the Plant 
growing in plenty near La Vera Cruz in New-Spain. 

The other Sort was brought from ſome of the Spanif 
Settlements in America, into the Iſlands of Barbados and 
Jamaica; where it is cultivated in their Gardens as a me- 
dicinal Plant, it being a ſovereign Remedy to cure the Bite 


of Waſps, and to extract the Poiſon of the Manchineel- 


tree. The Indians apply the Root to expel the Poiſon of 
their Arrows, which they uſe with great Succeſs. They 


take up the Roots, and after cleanſing them from Dirt, 


they maſh them, and apply it as a Poultis to the wounded 
Part ; which draws out the Poiſon, and heals the Wound. 


It will alſo ſtop a Gangrene, if it be applied before it is 


gone too far ; ſo thar it is a very valuable Plant. 


Theſe Plants, being Natives of a warm Country, are 5 


very tender; and therefore will not live in this Climate, 
unleſs they are preſerved in Stoves. They may be pro- 


pagated by their creeping Roots, which ſhould be parted 


in the Middle of March, juſt before they begin to puſh 


out new Leaves. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving now-and-then to re- 
freſh them with Water; bur it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities ; for too much Moiſture will ſoon rot 
the Roots, when they are in an unactive State. When the 
green Leaves appear above-ground, the Plants will require 
more frequently to be watered ; and they ſhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which 
they are placed. As the Plants advance in Strength, they 
ſhould have a greater Share of Air ; but they muſt con- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly remain in the Stove plunged in the Tan, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive: for when the Pots are placed on 
Shelves in the Stove, the Moiſture paſſes too ſoon from 


' the Fibres, which generally are ſpread to the Sides and Bot- be 


toms of the Pots, ſo that the Plants do not receive much 
Nouriſhment from the Water. But where they are con- 
ſtantly kept in the Tanners Bark, and have proper Air and 
Moiſture, they will thrive z ſo as from a ſmall Root to 
611 the Pot in which it was planted, in one Summer. About 
Michaelmas the firſt Sort will begin to decay, and in a ſhort 
time after the Leaves will die to the Ground; but the Pots 
muſt be continued all the Winter in the Bark-bed, other- 
wiſe the Roots will periſh ; for altho* they are in an un- 
active State, yet they will not k very long, when 
taken out of the Ground ; and if e Pots are taken out 
of the Tan, and placed in any dry Part of the Stove, the 


Roots often ſhrivel and decay ; but when they are con- 


tinued in the Tan, they ſhould have but little Water given 
to them, when their Leaves are decayed, left it rot them. 
The firſt Sort doth flower conſtantly in July or Auguſt, and 
will often produce ripe Seeds in England ; but the ſecond 
Sort doth not flower ſo conſtant, nor do the Flowers a 

pear ſo conſpicuous; being very ſmall, and of a ſhort Du- 
nation. This Sort never hath produced any Seeds in Eng- 
land, nor could I ever obſerve any Rudiment of a Seed- 
veſſel ſucceeding the Flower. The green Leaves abide on 
this Sort moſt Part of the Winter, ſeldom decaying till 
February ; and ſometimes will continue green until freſh 
Leaves come up, and thruſt the old ones off ; in which Par- 
ticular there is a more remarkable Difference between the 
two Sorts, than can be obſerved in the Face of the 
Plants. | : 


MARJORAM. vide Majorana. 


MARLE is a Kind of Clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching Quality, by a better Fermenta- 
tion, and by its having lain ſo deep in the Earth as not to 


have ſpent or weaken'd its fertilizing Quality by any Pro- 


Maarle is _ to be much of the Nature of Chalk, 
and is believ*d to be fertile from its ſalt and oily Quality; 


and that it contracts its Salts from the Air, and for that 
Reaſon is the better, the longer it is expos'd to it. 

. Marles are of different Qualities in different Counties of 
England, There are reckon'd to be four Sorts of Marles 
in Suſſex ; a grey, a blue, a yellow, and a red: of theſe 
the blue is accounted the beſt, the yellow the next, and the 
orey the next to that ; and as for the red, that is the leaſt 
valuable. 1 


The Marle in Suſſex is moſt like Fullers- earth, and there- 


fore muſt certainly be the fatreſt ; whereas that in the 
North Country runs much upon the Loam. 
In Cheſhire they reckon ſix Sorts of Marle: 

1. The Cowſhut Marle, which is of a browniſh Colour, 
with blue Veins in it, and little Lumps of Chalk or Lime- 
ſtone : it is commonly found under Clay, or low black 
Land, ſeven or eight Feet deep, and is very hard to dig. 

2. Stone, Slate, or Flag-marle, which is a kind of ſoft 
Stone, or rather Slate, of a blue or bluiſh Colour, that will 
eaſily diſſolve with Froſt or Rain: this is found near Ri- 
a the Sides of Hills, and is a very laſting Sort of 

arle. 

In Staffordſhire they eſteem the Dice or Slate-marle bet- 
ter than the Clay-marle, and reckon the blue beſt for Ara- 
ble-land, and the grey for Paſture. S 

3. Peat-marle, or Delving - marle, which is cloſe, ſtrong, 
and very fat, of a brown Colour, and is found on the Sides 
of Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, which have a light 
Sand in them about two Feet or a Yard deep : this is ac- 
counted the ſtrongeſt of all Marles, and is very good for 
By Land ; but the Land muſt have a double Quantity 

aid on. 

4. Clay-marle : this reſembles Clay, and is pretty near 
2 to it; but is fatter, and ſometimes mix'd with Chalk- 

ones. 

5. Steel-marle; which lies commonly in the Bottom of 
Pits that are dug, and is of itſelf apt to break into cubi- 
cal Bito: this is ſometimes under ſandy Land. 


p- fat between the Fingers: but the ſureſt Si 
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6. Paper-marle z which reſembles Leaves or Pieces of 
brown Paper ; but ſomething of a lighter Colour : this lies 
near Coals. This Sort is leſs eſteem'd, it being hard to 


got. 
The Properties of any Sorts of Marles, and by which 
the Goodneſs of them may be belt known, are be judg d | 
of by their Purity and Uncompoundednefs, than their Co- 
lour: as if it will break in Pieces like Dice, or into thin 
Flakes, or is ſmooth like Lead-ore, and is without a Mix- 
ture of Gravel or Sand; if it will ſhake like Slate-ſtores, 
and ſhatter after Wet, or will turn to Duſt when it has 
been expos'd to the Sun; or will not hang and ſtick to- 
gether when it is thoroughly dry, like tough Clay ; but 
is fat and tender, and will open the Land it is laid on, and 
not bind; it may be taken for granted, that it will be be- 
neficial to it. | h | 
Some adviſe, to try the Goodneſs of Marle, by put- 
ting ſome of it into a Glaſs of Water; and they account 
it to be good, if it be fo tender, that the Lumps break 
and diſſolve as ſoon as it comes to the Bottom: they alſo 
reckon it a good Sign, if it ſparkle in the Water, and feel 
etween the ign of its Good- 
neſs is, if it diſſolve by Wet or Froſt. The Strength of 
Marle may alſo be known, « Log a Lump of it into 
a Glaſs of good Vinegar ; where, if the Fermentation is 


great, it is a ſure Sign of the Goodneſs of the Marle. 


Some approve of marling Land ſhallow ; becauſe, they 
ſay, it is apt to work downwards: others, of laying it in, 
deep at firſt ; becauſe the Sun waſtes the Fatneſs of it. 

Some recommend Marles for the improving of ſandy 
looſe Land: but the ſureſt Way to know what Lands it 


vill beſt ſuit with, is to try with a little of it on Lands 


ſuppos'd to be of a contrary Nature to it. 

| Marles do not make ſo good an Improvement of Lands 
the firſt Year, as afterwards. Fen 

Some adviſe, firſt to burn the Marle before it is laid on 
x4" ng which if it be done, one Load will go as far 
= We. | 

The Quantity of Marle ought to be in proportion to 
the Depth of the Earth; and Over- marling 8 
of worſe Conſequence than Under- marling, eſpecially where 
the Land is ſtrong: for by laying it in too great Quanti- 
ties, or often repeating the Marling, the Land has become 
ſo ſtrong, and bound fo cloſely, as to detain the Wet like 
a Diſh ; ſo that the Owners have been obliged to drain 
the Ground at a great Expence : but in ſandy Land there 
can be no Danger in laying on a great Quantity, or re- 
G 


MARRUBIASTRUM, Baſtard Horchound. Vide 
Cunila. 


MARRUBIUM [ſome derive the Name of 3N9 Heb. 
Marrob; i. e. bitter Juice; others from the Latin Word 
Marcidum ; becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are fo wrin- 
kled, that they appear to be withering], Horehound. 

The Characters are; op 

It is @ verticillate Plant, with a Lip-flower conſiſting of 
one Leaf ; whoſe Upper-lip (or Creſt) is upright with two 
Horns; but the Under-lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts : the Pointal, which is fix'd to the Hinder-part of 
the Flower, is attended by four Embryoes, which become ſo 
many oblong Seeds, inclos'd in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; | 

1. MaxRUBLIUM aun vulgare. C. B. P. Common 
white Horehounßd. 5 | Ty 

2. MARRUBIUM album latifolium peregrinum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav*d foreign white Horehound. 

3. Max RUBIUNM album anguſtifolium peregrinum. C. B P. 
Narrow-leav'd foreign white Horchound. 

4. MARRUBIUM alyſſon diffum, folits profunde in- 
cifis. H. IL. Horchound, call'd Madwort, with Leaves 
deeply cut in, | | 
5. Manxusnium Hiſpanicum ſupinum, folits ſericeis ar- 


genteis. Tourn, Low Spaniſh Horchound, with ſilken 


filver-colour'd Leaves. 
There are ſome other Species of this Plant, which are 
preſerv d in curious Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Va- 
riety : 


M A 


zety: but as they are of no Uſe or Beauty, it would be 
. ae them in this Place. 5 : 
| The firſt Sort here mention'd is us'd in Medicine : this 
is found wild in divers Parts of England. The other Sorts 
are only kept by ſuch as delight in Variety of Plants ; for 
they have no great Beauty in their Flowers, nor are there 
any Uſes to which they are appliet. . 

They may be all free fg by ſowing their Seeds in 
March upon a Bed of light Earth ; and when they 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a dry 
Soil, at about eighteen Inches, or two Feet aſunder ; where 
they will require no farther Culture than only to keep them 
clear from Weeds. But the fourth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 


der, and ſhould have a warm Situation, otherwiſe it would 
be often kill'd by Froſts. This is a biennial Plant. 


MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. ide Ballote. 
MARTAGON. Vide Lilium. 


 MARTYNIA. : 5 1 
This Name was given by the late Dr. William Houſtoun 
to this Genus of P which he diſcover'd in America, 
in Henour to his Friend Mr. John Martyn, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Cambridge. EO 
The Characters are; 

I bath an anomalous Flower 12 
which is divided into two Lips : the Upper- lip is ereft, and 
lightly cut into two Parts; but the Under-lip is cut into 
three Parts, the middle Segment being larger than the other 
two: the Flower is ſucceeded by 4 Fruit having a ſtrong 
thick Covering, in which is incloſed a very bard Nut, bave- 
ing two ſharp crooked Horns at one End; and in the Nut 
are included four Sceds, lodged in ſo many ſeparate Cells. 

The Species are; : 

1. MaxTyn1a annua villoſs & viſcoſa, folio ſubro- 
tundo, flore magno rubro. Houfl. Annual hairy viſcous Mar- 
tynia, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a large red Flower. 

2. 2 ye S 2 = folio, 

e albo, tubo imo. L viſcous 
_ with a Maple- leaf, and a white Flower, having 
a very long Tube. 

2. MarTynia folits ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Mar- 
tynia with ſawed Leaves. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz in Neu- Spain, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into England ; which ſucceeded 
very well in the Phyſic- 


1731. ſeveral of theſe Plants were raiſed, which 
duced their beautiful Flowers, and perfected their Seeds; 
from whence ſeveral Plants were raiſed the ſucceeding 
Year. | | 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the fame curious 
Gentleman in the Year 1733. near Cartbagena in New- 
Spain; from whence he ſent dried * of the Plant, 
with ſome of the Seeds, to England; b 
ſucceed. Cs i 
The Seeds of the third Sort were ſent from Carthagena 
by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, from which ſome of the 
Plants were raiſed in the Gardens of Mr. George Clifford 
of Amſterdam ; where they have flowered ; but have not 
| ced any Seeds in Europe. This Sort increaſes great! 
its Roots, which creep under-ground, fo as to fill the 
Pots in which they are planted, in one Seaſon. 
The two firſt Sorts, being annual Plants, are only pro- 
by Seed, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; where (if the is duly watered to pro- 
mote the Vegetation of the Seed) the Plants will appear 
in about a Fortnight, or three Weeks, and will grow pretty 
faſt, if the Bed is warm: they ſhould therefore be tranſ- 
Planted in a little time after they come up, each into a ſe- 
parate Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again; obſerving to water them well, as 
alſo to ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day, with 


garden at Chelſea : and in the Year | 


t they did not 


Brick or Stones; and the Plants muſt be y wa- 
tered. With this Management, the Plants will make great 
Progreſs, ſo as to fill the Pots with their Roots in about 2 
Month's time; when ſhould be ſhifted into Pors, 
about a Foot Diameter at the Top; which ſhould be filled 
with light rich Earth, e 
in the Bark-ſtove, where they be allowed room; 
becauſe they out many Side - branches, and will grow 
8 according to the Warmth of the 
Bed, and the Care which is taken to ſupply them con- 
ſtantly — 1a . gy of July the Plants 
will begin to ir Flowers, which are produced i 
a Spike from the T . 
Sort, are like thoſe of the Fox-glove. As the firſt Spike 
of Flowers decays, they are ſucceeded by Spikes from all 
the Side-branches ; ſo that the Plants continue in Flower 
until Michaelmas, or later, if the Seaſon proves favourable: 


but it is only from the firſt Spike of Flowers that good 


Seeds can be in this Country; ſo that parti 


Cue nll the tiken, chat mane of tak ave pull fe 


deſtroyed ; becauſe it is very difficult ta obtain good Seeds 
in this Country ; and I believe few of thoſe which are pro- 
duced on the Side-branches in the natural Country of their 


Growth, are duly ripened; for I have received a great 


Quantity of theſe Seeds from abroad, which have appear- 


OI 07 Rn and yet few of them have produced 


The Seeds of theſe Plants have a ftrong green Cover- 
ing on them, as thick as the outer Covering of an Al- 


mond ; and when the Seeds are ripe, the Covering opens, 


and lets the Seeds fall, in the ſame manner as the Cover- 
ing of Almonds, Walnuts, Sc. In each Covering there 
is one hard Nut, in Shape ſomewhat like a having 
two crooked Horns at one End. This Nut contains 
four oes; but there are ſeldom more than two Seeds 
which are perfect in any of them. However, when they 
are ſown, the whole Nut muſt be plan 


3 = ag adi el way i 
ut, are ſeparated, when 

are r 
Years; for I ſaved a Quantity of them in the 
Year 1734. Part of whi 
had not one Plant produced; the Remainder of the Seeds 
I divided, and ſowed ſome of them every ſucceeding Year, 
without any Succeſs, until the Year 1738. when I ſowed 
all the Seeds I had left, from which 1 had one Plant pro- 


duced : fo that if the Seeds are good, it is evident they | 
pro- will grow when they are four Years old. Therefore, when- 
ever we receive good Seeds from abroad, or ſave any in 


this Country which are perfectly ripened, it will be pro 
per to e ſome of them be © Year or ene. fd at 
Seaſon ſhould when the Plants may not perfect 


their Seeds; ſo that if this Precaution be not taken, the 


Species may be loſt in Europe. ; 
r to the Root 
again the ſucceeding Spring: this muſt be conſtantl 
ſerved in the Stove, and plunged into X 
wiſe it will not thrive in this Country. During the Win- 
ter-ſcaſon, when the Plants are decayed, they ſhould have 
bur little Water given to them ; for Moiſture at that time 


y will rot the Roots. In the Beginning of March, juſt be 


fore the Plants begin to ſhoot, is the proper Seaſon to tranſ- 
plant and part the Roots ; when they ſhould be planted 
into Pots of a middle Size, filled with light rich Earth, 


and then plunged into the Bark-bed, which ſhould ar this 7 


time be renewed with freſh Tan. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water; but it 
muſt not be given to them in large Quantities, leſt it rot 


their tender Roots; and as the Warmth of the Seaſon in- 


creaſes, it will be proper to admit a large Share of freſh 
Air, which will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants ; but they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove, otherwiſe they will 
not produce Flowers in this Country. The time of their 
Flowering is in the End of July, and in Auguſt; but in 
October the Plants die to their Roots. 


MARVEL OF PERU. Ide Jalapa. 
2 MARUM 


of the Plants; which, of the firſt 


I ſowed the following Year, but 


every Winter, and riſes | 


ED A Te 3 2 c. 9 28. 2. 


U A 
MARUM [of Amarum, Lat. Bitter; becauſe this Plant 
is very bitter], Maſtich. | 
The Characters are; | | 
IE is a Plant with a Lip-flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; 
but has no Galea (or Creſt), the Stamina ſupplying the Place 
Fit; but the Under-lip is divided into froe large Segments, 
the middlemoſt of which is hollow like a Spoon : theſe Flow- 
ers are produc'd ſingle from the Wings of the Leaves: to 
which may be added, It bas the Appearance of a Shrub, and 
an bot volatile Smell. | 
We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England; which is, | 
MaruM Hriacum vel Creticum. H. L. Syrian Ma- 
ſtich, vulgo. : 
This Plant is propagated by planting Cuttings, in any 
of the Summer-months, upon a Bed ot freſh light Earth, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be tranſplanted either into 
pots or Borders of the ſame freſh light rich Earth: but 
tae. greateſt Difficulty is, to preſerve it from the Cats 
which will come from à great Diſtance to tear this Plant 
in Pieces, and from which there. is ſcarcely any guarding 
ir, eſpecially near Towns and Cities, where there are many 
of theſe Animals; unleſs by planting, large Quantities of 
it : for it is obſervable, that where there ate but few of 


them, the Cats will not leave them until they have quite 


demoliſh*d them ; whereas, when a large Quantity of the 
Plants are ſet in the fame Place, they will not come near 


them. 3 3 
Thoſe Plants which are put imo Pots, ſhould be ſhel-- 
ter d in Winter; but thoſe in the full Ground will abide 


the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, provided they 
ue planted on a warm dry Soil; and may be clipt into 


Pyramids or Balls; in which Figures I have ſeen ſome 
Plants of this Kind near three Feet high, which have 
endur d the open Air ſeveral Years without any Cover- 
— . 


MARUM VULGARE.. vide Maſtichina. 
MARYGOLD. Vide Cakha. 
MARYGOLD (AFRICAN). Vide Tagrtes. 
MARYGOLD (FIG). Vide Ficoides. 
MARYGOLD (FRENCH). Vide Tagetes. 
MASTERWORT. Vide Imperatoria. | 


MASTICHINA (fo call'd of Maſtich ; becauſe it has 
perfectly both the Smell and Virtue of that Plant. It is 
alſo called Marum, of its Bitterneſs], Herb-maſtich, or 
Maſtich-thyme. | | | 

The Characters are; | | 

be Leaves are like thoſe of Thyme, but larger: the 
Stalks are upright and ſbrubby : the Cup of the Flower is 
long, narrow, and tubulous; but is ſpread open at the Top, 
where it is cut into five long ſl 
Woellineſs over every Part of it: the Galea (or Creſt) of 
the Flower ſtands upright, and is divided iuto two Parts; 
the Beard (or Lower- lip) is divided into three Segments, ſo 
that it appears ſomewhat like a Flower with five Leaves : 
the Flowers are collected into thick Whorles, and have a 
white Down growing upon the oblong Heads. | 

The Species are; . 

1. MasrichixA. Boerb. Ind. Herb-maſtich, or Ma- 


ſtich-thyme. 
2. MasTicuina folio minore. Herb-maſtich with a 
lefſer Leaf. | 2 __ 


There ſeems to be another Variety of this Plant in ſome 

of the Engliſb Gardens, which is of humbler Growth than 
the common Sort: the Spikes of Flowers are alſo ſhorter 
and looſer; but the Leaves are full as large as thoſe of the 
common Sort. This I don't remember to have ſeen taken 
Notice of in any of the Books of Botany, though it ſeems 
conſtantly to retain this Difference. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by planting Cuttings, 
during any of the Summer-months, in a Bed of light rich 


this Plant is ve 


r Segments, and has a 


Earth; obſerving to water and ſhade them. 
taken Root: after which they may be 
light dry Soil, and have a warm Situatio 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Win 
produce great Quantities of Flowers 
ripen their Seeds in this Country. 

The flowering Part of this Plant is order'd as an Ingre- 
dient in Venice-treacle ; for which Purpoſe it ſhould be 
propagated in Phyſic-gardens. And the Plant, having an 
agreeable Scent, and being eaſily cultivated, may merit a 


Place in the Borders of every good Garden; where 
be reduc 


ſome. 


until they have 
tranſplanted into a 
n; where they will 
ters very well, and 
in Juhy; but ſeldom 


it may 


'd to a regular Head, and will appear very hand- 


MATRICARIA (fo call'd from the Matrix; becauſe 
ry good againſt Diſeaſes of the Womb: 
and, for the fame Reaſon, it is call'd Parthenium, of 
Llæcber , a Virgin], Feverſew. 
The Charafters me; _.; | 

I bath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves are conjugated, and 
divided into many Segments : the Cup of the Flower is ſqua- 
moſe, and hemiſpherical: the Flowers grow in an Umbsl 
pon the Top of the Stelle, and the Rays of the Flower are 


for the moſt part white. 


The Species are 


1. MaTricarra vulgaris ſativa. C. B. P. Common 
Feverfew. | | WTR | 

2. MaTRIOARIA vulgaris vel ſativa, caulibus ruben- 
tibus. H. L. Common Feverfew, with reddiſh Stalk. 

3. MaTrIcaria vnlgaris vel ſativa, floribus nudis bul- 
latis. H. L. Common Fevertew, with naked Flowers. 
4. MaTricaria vulgaris vel ſativa, florum petalis fitu- 
lofis. H. L. Common Feverfew, with the Petals of the 
Flower quilled or fiſtulous. : 


5. MaTricar1a vulgaris vel ſativa, florum petalis 


Htulofis & brevioribus. H. L. Common Feverfew, with 


ſhort fiſtulous Petals. Oo 
6. MaTRICar1a ore pleno. C. B. P. Double-flower'd 


Feverfew. 


7. MaTrIcara flore pleno, petalis fitulofis. H. L. Fe- 
verfew with double fiſtulous Flowers. 


8. MaTricaria flore pleno, petalis marginalibus pla- 


nis, diſcoidibus fiſtulofis. H. L. Double Feverfew, with 


the Petals round the Border 
dle of the Flower fiſtulous. _ 

9. MarRIcARIA foliis elegantifſimis criſpis, & petalts 
florum fiſtulofis. Tourn. Feverfew with elegant curl'd 


plain; but thoſe in the Mid- 


Leaves, and the Petals of the Flowers fiſtulous. 


The firſt of theſe Species (which is the Sort uſed in Me- 
dicine) is found wild upon Dunghils, and uncultivated 
Places, in divers Parts of England ; bur is cultivated in 
thoſe Gardens which propagate medicinal Plants to ſupply 
the Markets. The other Sorts are preſerved in curious 
Botanic Gardens for Variety ; and the ſixth, ſeventh, and 
eighth Sorts deſerve a Place in the Borders of large Gar- 
dens, for the Beauty of their Flowers. | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by their Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Merch, upon a Bed of light Earth; and, when 
they are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
Nurſery- beds, at about eight Inches aſunder, where they 


may remain till the Middle of May; when they may be 


taken up, with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant- 
ed in the Middle of large Borders, where they will flower 
in July and Auguſt ; and, if the Autumn be favourable, 
will produce ripe Seeds the ſame Year. But it is not ad- 
viſeable to permit them to ſeed, which often weakens and 
decays the Roots; therefore, when their Flowers are paſt, 
you ſhould cut down their Stems, which will cauſe them 
to puſh out freſh Heads, whereby the Roots will be main» 

tain'd. oo | 
When the different Varieties of theſe Plants are inter- 
mix'd with other Plants of the ſame Growth, they make 
an handſome Apperaance during their Seaſon of Flowering ; 
which commonly continues a full Month, or more, and 
renders them very valuable. But as their Roots ſeldom 
abide more than two or three Years, freſh Plants ſhould 
be raiſed from Seeds, to ſupty their Places; for although 
they may be propagated by parting their Roots cit zer in 
Spring or * yet theſe ſeldom make fo godd i1.ats 
5 as 
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235 thoſe obtained from Seeds. But the ſixth Sort ſeldom 
produces any good Seeds ; therefore that muſt be 
ed in this manner, or by planting Cuttings in the 
Spring or Summer- months, which will take Root, and 
make good Plants. 


MATTED ROOTS are ſuch as are entangled or plat- 
ted together. 


MAUDLIN. Vide Ageratum. 


MAUROCENIA, The Hottentot Cherry, vulgo. 
Bi Character: _—_ th ct Leaf 
The Empalement 0 s of one d 
which is cut into froe 5 ter Segments : the Flower is divided 
into five Parts, and 
Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attended by 
five Stamina, which are eres, and longer than the Petals : 
the Pointal afterward turns to an oval Fruit, containing 
three oblong Seeds included in the Pulp. | 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Mavsocenia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The large Hottentot 
Cherry, vulgo. 5 
This Plant hath been many Years preſerved in curious 
Gardens, and hath commonly been known by the Name of 
Hottentot Cherry: and as there are two other Plants which 
have alſo been received by this Name, fo this hath been 
diſtinguiſhed from them, by the Title of Major; one of 
the other being called Media, and the other Minor: but 
as neither of thoſe two have produced Flowers in England, 
ſo it is uncertain what Genus to range the laſt under. The 
ſecond is placed under that of Padus, by Dr. Burman; ſo 
that neither of them are of this Family. 
Dr. Diltenius has exhibited the Figure of this Plant, in 
the HoriusElthamenfis, under the Title of Frangula ſemper- 
viren folio rigido ſubrotundo: and Dr. Boerbaave, in his 
Catalogue of the Leyden Garden, calls it, Ceraſus Afra, 
folio rotundo crafſiſſimo rigido ſplendente : but Dr. Linn æus 
ſeparated it from both theſe Genera, and gave it this Title; 
tho', in the laſt Edition of his Genera Plantarum, he has 
joined this to the Cafſine ; but in this he has been miſtaken. 
This is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence it was introduced into the Gardens in Holland; 
and hath ſince been ſpread into moſt Parts of Europe. 
The Leaves of this Plant are thicker than thoſe of any 
other Plant yet known; and are almoſt round, having 
very ſhort Pedicles ; fo that they grow cloſe to the Branches. 
Theſe are ſmooth, and of a d en Colour : the 
Shoots of the Plant are y very red, when they 
appear; but afterward change to the ſame Colour as the 
I It rarely produces any Flowers in England; 
but the ſingular Structure of the Leaves has occaſioned its 
being preſerved in the Gardens of ſuch Perſons, who are 
.Lovers of Exotic Plants. | | | 
This Plant is too tender to live in the open Air thro? the 
Winter, in Exgland; but may be preſerved in a good 
Green-houſe, where it may be in the ſame:manner 
as the Orange-tree, with which Culture this Plant will 
thrive very well. » 
It is propagated by laying down of the Branches in 
the Autumn, which are generally a whole Year, and 
| ſometimes longer, before they take Root. When theſe 
Branches are laid down, it will be proper to lit or 
tongue them at a Joint (as is practiſed in laying down Car- 
nations). This will 12 out of Roots: 
but theſe Layers muſt c 
eſpecially in the Summer; ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will not 
e Root in leſs than two Years. | 
I. have ſometimes propagated this Plant by Cuttings ; 
but they are a long time before they take Root; ſo that 
this is a very tedious Method: therefore that of laying 
down the Branches ſhould be preferred. 


MAYS, Indian Wheat. 


Ine Title of this Genus is altered by Dr. Linnæus to 
Zea. 


The Characters are; 
The whole Plant hath the Appearance of a Reed: the 
Male Flowers are produced at remote Diſtances from the 


produced from 


in form of 4 Roſe: in the wi 


onſtantly be ſupplicd with Water, 
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Fruit on the ſame Plant, growing, for the N 
n * * e 


the Wings of the Leaves, and are furroundeg 
by three or four Leaves, which cloſely adhere to the Fry; 
until it is ripe. | 
The Species are; 

1. Mays granis aureis. Tourn. Common Iadian Wheat, 
with yellow Grains. | 

2. Mars grams 
with white Grains. 1 PE | 

3. Mars granis rubris. Tourn. Indian Wheat, yi 
red Grains, "_ 


the 
Grains of this Plant, which are chiefly occaſion d by the 


interchanging of the Farina of one Sort with that of an- 


— A they draw a Li 

Width of the Piece intended to be planted ; then they 

77 
which they plant two or three good Seeds, cover- 

ing them about an Inch thick with | 


are generally 
if the Soil 
of Corn. 


coloured Grain ſtand near it, it will prod 


Colour again (as hath been affirm*d 
ſons in that Country) : but if you plant them in Rows of 
the different Colours alternately, they will interchange, 
and produce a Mixture of all the Sorts in the fame Row, 
and frequently on one and the ſame Spike. Nay, it is 
afirm'd, that they will mix with each other at the Diſtance 
of three or four Rods, provided there be no tall Fence or 
Building between to intercept them. 3 
„ 

t, bur only to it Weeds, by frequent 
hoeing the Ground; and, n 


to draw the Earth up in an Hill about each Plant; which, 


if done after a Shower of Rain, will greatly ſtrengthen 
Roots 


When the Corn is ripe, they 


cloſe to 
the Ground: and aſter having gather d off the Spikes of 


Corn, they f. 
they uſe for coveri 
Purpoſe it is very uſeful to 
Parts of America, as alſo for feeding their Cattle, while 
. Acomkog when other Fodder 
is . 


But notwithſtanding this Plant at preſent is only culti- 
— — — , yet it is probable it might 
be propagated with „ and become a Piece of good 
Huſbandry in ſuch Places where Beans will not ſucceed; 
as particularly in light ſandy Lands (where the Inhabitants 
are at a great Loſs for Fodder for their Cattle), 


upon which this Plant will ſucceed extremely well, and 
ſupply the Want of Beans, perhaps better than any other 
Plant. The ſmall Sort is what I would recommend to be 

ſown in England, which is what the Inhabitants of North- 
America cultivate; and this will perfect its Seeds wow 


<t — Þ &@ 


* 


vill prevent the Gro 


be too moiſt for Cattle to graze 


than four Months from 


ved; and, even in ſome of the moſt unfavourable 


ears, it has ripen'd in full four Months from ſowing. 


alſo boil 


In cultivating 
be well plow'd and dreſs d, and the Rows of Corn placed 
four or five Feet aſunder, and about two Feet aſunder in 


che Rows; fo that t the Ground 


may be often ſtirred, whereby the Weeds will be intirely 


deſtroyed ; which if duly obſerved while the Plants are 
there will be n after they 
are grown up to a z for then the Plants 


the whole Ground. | 
The beſt time to plant theſe Seeds is in the Beginning 


of April, when the Weather is ſettled ; for if it be ſown 


too ſoon, the cold Nights and wet Weather often deſtroy 
the Seeds 3 and if it be ſown too late, and the Autumn 
thovuld bad, it would not ripen well. 

The Sort, when cultiv as a Curioſity, ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Beginning of 


pon 
| Merch; and in the Middle of April they ſhould be care- 


favourable, the Seeds will ripen very well: 


ſects the Grain in this Country. This Sort will grow ten 
or twelve Feet high in good Ground, 15 
Unde een Tide of Mendon commonly 
Under M is com- 
ed all Paſture- land, or at leaſt all Graſs- land, which 
is mown for Hay: but I chooſe rather to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
Lands only by this Appellation, which are fo low, as to 
them in Winter ; 
being generally too wet to admit Cattle, without 
poaching, and ſpoiling the Sward : and thoſe Graſs- lands 
which are drier, I ſhall diftinguiſh by the Title of Pa- 
ſture. 
There are two Sorts of Meadows in England, one of 
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ſeveral Sorts of Docks make no ſmall Share : 


e will ſtarve before 
they will touch it: and after the Graſs is mown off theſe 
Meadows, and Cattle turned in to graze upon them, how 


- common 1s it to ſee the Land almoſt covered with theſe 


rank Weeds, which the Cattle never will eat! which muſt 
always be the Condition of ſuch Meadows, where the 
Water is let over them in Autumn and Winter : for, as 
the Sides of Rivers and Brooks do every-where abound 


Parts of 
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with theſe rank Weeds, whoſe Seeds ri 


_ into the Water, they are carri 


** ky 
ited on the Land, where they grow, and fill the 
Ground in every Part: but ſo incurious are the General 


of Farmers in this reſpect, that if the Ground is but we 
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I would alſo recommend the Weeding of theſe Mez- 


dows twice a Year ; the firſt time in April, and again in 
October; at which times if the Roots of Docks, and all 
bad Weeds, are cut up with a Spaddle, the Meadows will 
ſoon be cleared of this Trumpery, and the Herbage greatly 
improved. 

Another great I 
procured by rolling 
and Autumn. This will pre 
even, whereby it may be mown much cloſer; and it will 
alſo ſweeten the Graſs: and this Piece of H i 
more Service to Paſtures, than moſt are aware of. 

As to thoſe Meadows which cannot be flowed, there 
ſhould be the fame Care taken to weed and roll them, 
as hath been directed for the Water-meadows : as alſo never 
to let heavy Cattle graze upon them in Winter when they 
are wet ; for the Cattle will then poach them, and greatly 
injure the Graſs : therefore theſe ſhould be fed down as 
cloſe as poſſible in the Autumn, before the heavy Rains 
fall to render the Ground foft : and thoſe Paſtures which 
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Spring People have not Cattle enough of 
their own > as ths te Gab in time, they had much 
better in ſome of their Neighbours, than ſuffer their 
Fog (as it is called) to remain all the Winter. When theſe 
ws are fed in the Autumn, the greater Variety of 
Animals are turned in, the cloſer they will eat the Graſs: 
and I am fully convinced, the cloſer it is eaten, the better 
the Graſs will come __ following Spring: therefore 
if, during the time while the Cattle are feeding, the 
Meadows are well rolled, the Animals will eat the Graſs 
much cloſer, than they otherwiſe would. | 
Thoſe Perſons who are the beſt ſkilled in this Part of Huſ- 
bandry, al ways dreſs their Meadows every other, or, at leaſt, 
every third Year, without which it is in vain to expect 
any good Crop of Hay : but the generality of the Far- 
mers are ſo much diſtreſſed for Drefling to ſupply their 
Corn-land, as not to have any to ſpare for their Meadows; 
ſo that they are content with what the Land will naturally 
produce, rather than take any Part of their Manure from 
their Arable-ground : but this is a very imprudent Piece 
of Huſbandry ; ſor if Land is to be annually mowed for 
Hay, can it be ſuppoſed, that it will produce a good Crop 
long, unleſs there are proper Dreflings allowed it? 2 
» 


when Ground is once beggared, for want of Manure, it 
will be ſome Years before it can be recovered again: but 
1 ſhall reſerve what is neceſſary to be farther enlarged on 
this Subject, to be fully treated under the Article of 
Paſture. | 


MEADOW-SAFFRON. ide Colchicum. 


MEDICA This Plant takes its Name from Media (as 


Pliny writes), becauſe, when Darius Hyſtaſpis carried 
his Army into Greece, he had with him a great many Sacks 
of this Sced for Provender for his Cattle; and fo the Seeds 
came to be ſcattered in Greece. This Plant is much cul- 
tivated in France, and there it is called Burgundian Hay: 
it is more filling and nutritious than double the Quan- 
tity of Graſs; and the Herds, by that means, become 
very plethoric ; ſo that they require Blood-letting the 
oftener], Medic, or La Lucerne. | ü | 
The Characters are; | | 
It hath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower, out of 
whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes an intorted Pod ſomewhat like a Ram's Horn, in 
which are lodged kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. N 
The Species are 3. | - | 
1. Mtpica major erectior, floribus purpuraſcentibus. 
J. B. Greater upright Medic, or La Lucerne, with 
purpliſh Flowers. | 
2. Mepica major erefior, floribus violaceis. Tourn. 
Greater upright Medic, or La Lucerne, with violet 
coloured Flowers. 
3. Mrpica major erectior, floribus Inteis. Tourn. 
Greater upright Medic, or La Lucerne, with yellow 
Flowers. | Ps . 
4. Mzpica major erectior, floribus ex violaceis & luteo 
mixtis. Tourn. Greater upright Medic, or La Lucerne, 
with violet and yellow Flowers mix d. 3 
Theſe Plants do not greatly differ from eacli other but 
in the Colour of their Flowers; tho' I think that with 
the violet- colourꝰd Flower produces the largeſt Leaves, and 
ſtrongeſt Shoots ; and that with the yellow Flowers, the 
{ſmalleſt Leaves, and weakeſt Shoots : ſo that the violet- 
colour*d Flowering is the beſt Sort to cultivate for Fodder. 
This Plant is ſuppos'd to have been brought originally 
from Media, and from thence had its Name Medica: it is 
by the Spaniards call d Alfaſa; by the French, La Lucerne, 
and Grande Trefle ; and by ſeveral Botanic Writers it is 
call'd Fænum Burgundiacum, i. e. Burgundian Hay. But 
there is little room to doubt of this being the Medica of 
Virgil, Columelia, Palladius, and other antient Writers of 
Huſbandry, who have not been wanting to extol the 
Goodneſs of this Fodder, and have given Direction for 
the Cultivation of it in thoſe Countries where they liv'd. 
But notwithſtanding it was ſo much commended by the 
Antients, and hath been cultivated to ſo good Purpole by 
our Neighbours in France and Switzerland for many Years, 


it hath not as yet found Reception in our Country, in any 


conſiderable Quantity ; tho? it is evident, it will ſucceed 
as well in England as in either of the before- mentioned 
Countries, being extremely hardy, and reſiſting the 
ſevereſt Cold of our Climate : nay, I have had the Seeds 
which have happened to be ſcattered upon the Ground in 
Autumn, come up, and endure the Cold of a ſevere Win 
ter, and make very ſtrong Plants. | 
About the Year 1650. the Seeds thereof were brought 
over from Frazce, and ſown in Eugland: but whether for 
want of Skill in its Culture, whereby it did not ſucceed, 
or that the People were ſo fond of going on in their old 
beaten Road, as not to try the Experiment, whether it 
would ſucceed here, or not, was the Occaſion of its be- 
ing intirely neglected in England, I cannot ſay. How- 
ever, I hope, before I quit this Article, to give ſuch Di- 
rections for its Culture, as will encourage the People of 
England to make farther Trial of this valuable Plant, 
which grows in the greateſt Heat, and alſo in very cold 
Countries, with this Difference only, that in very hot 
Countries, ſuch as the Spauiſb WWeſt-Indies, &c. where it 
is the chief Fodder for their Cattle at this time, they cut 


it every Month ; waerels in cold Countrics it is ſeldom cut 


oftencr than two or three times a Year, And it is very 
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likely, that this Plant will be of great Service to the In. 
habitants of Barbados, Jamaica, and the other hot Iſlands 
in the Vet- Indies, where one of the greateſt things they 
want is Fodder for their Cattle; ſince, by the Account 
given of this Plant by Pere Faillce, it thrives exceeding!y 
in the Spaniſh Wieſt Indies, particularly about Lima, where 
they cut it every Week, and bring it into the Market to 
ſell, and is there the only Fodder cultivated. 

It is allo very common in Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphine, and all over the Banks of the Rhone, where it 
produces abundantly, and may be mowed five or ſix times 
in a Year. Horſes, Mules, Oxen, and other domeſtic 
Cattle, love it exceedingly ; but above all when it is green, 
if they are permitted to feed on it, and eſpecially the 
Black Cattle, which will feed very kindly upon the dried 
Plant; the Exceſs of which is, by many Pcople, thoughe 
to be very dangerous: but it is ſaid to be exceeding good 
for Milch Cattle, to promote their Quantity of Milk , 
and is alſo ſaid to agree with Horſes the beſt of all, tho? 
Sheep, Goats, and moſt other Cattle, will feed upon it, 
eſpecially when young. po 

The Directions given by all thoſe who have written of 
this Plant, are very imperte&, and generally ſuch as, if 
practiſed in this Country, will be found intirely wrong; 
for moſt of them order the mixing of this Seed with Oats 
or Barley (as is practiſed for Clover); but in this way it 
ſeldom comes up well; and if it does, it will draw up ſo 
weak by growing amongſt the Corn, as not to be recovered 
under a whole Year, it ever it can be brought to its uſual _ 
Strength again. 5 | | 

Others have directed it to be ſown upon a low rich 
moiſt Soil, which is found to be the worſt, next to a Clay, 
of any for this Plant ; in both which the Roots will rot 
in Winter, and in a Year or two the whole Crop will be 
deſtroyed. | | 1 8 

But the Soil in which this Plant is found to ſucceed 
beſt in this Country is, a light dry looſe ſandy Land, 
which ſhould be well plowed and dreſs'd, and the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch - graſs, Cc. deſtroy'd, 
otherwiſe theſe will overgrow the Plants while young, 
and prevent their Progreſs. | | | 

The beſt time to ſow the Seed is about the Beginning 
of April, when the Weather is ſettled and fair; for if 
you ſow it when the Ground is very wet, or in a rainy 
Seaſon, the Seeds will burſt, and come to nothing (as is 
often the Caſe with ſeveral of the leguminous Plants); 
therefore you ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a dry 
Seaſon ; and if there happens ſome Rain in about a Week 
or ten Days after it is ſown, the Plants will ſoon appear 
above-ground. | 

But the Method I would dire& for the ſowing theſe 
Seeds, is as follows: Aſter having harrowed the Ground 
very fine, you ſhould make a Drill quite acroſs the Ground 
about halt an Inch deep, into which the Seeds ſhould be 
ſcattered very thin; then cover them over about half an 
Inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the Earth; then 
proceed to make another Drill about two Feet from the 
former, ſowing the Seeds therein in the ſame manner as 
before, and ſo proceed through the whole Spot of Ground, . 
allowing two Feet Diſtance between Row and Row, and 
ſcatter the Seeds very thin in the Drills. In this manner, 
an Acre of Land will require about fix Pounds of Seeds; 
for when it is ſown thicker, if the Seed grows well, the 
Plants will be fo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a Year or 
two, the Heads of them growing to a conſiderable Size, 
as will alſo the Roots, provided they have room. 1 have 
meaſured the Crown ot one Root, which was in my Poſ- 
ſeſſion, eighteen Inches Diameter ; from which I cut near 
four hundred Shoots at one time, which is an extraordinary 


Increaſe; and this upon a poor dry gravelly Soil, which 


had not been dung'd for many Years ; but the Root was 


at leaſt ten Years old; fo that if this Crop be well culti- 
vated, it will continuc many Years, and be equally as good 
as when it was firſt ſown : for the Roots generally run 
down very deep in the Ground, provided the Soil be dry 

and altho* they ſhou!d meet an hard Gravel a Foot below 
the Surface, yet their Roots would penetrate it, and make 
their Way downward, as J have experienced, having taken 
up ſome of them, which were above a Yard in Length, 


and 
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and had run above two Feet into a Rock of Gravel, which 
was ſo hard as not to be looſened without Mattocks, and 
Crows of Iron, and that with much Difficulty. 

The Reaſon for directing this Seed to be ſown in Rows 
is, that the Plants may have room to grow; and for the 
better ſtirring the Ground between them, to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and encourage the Growth of the Plants, which 
may be very eaſily elected with an Horſehoeing- plough, 
juſt after the cutting the Crop each time, which will 
cauſe them to ſhoot again in a very little time, and be 
much ſtronger than in ſuch Places where the Ground 

cannot be ſtirred: but you can't pretend to uſe a Plough 
the firſt Seaſon amongſt it, until the Plants have taken 
good Root in the Ground ; therefore when they firlt come 

„the Ground between ſhould be hoed: and if in doing 
of this you cut up the Plants where they are too thick, it 
will cauſe the rem2ining to be much ſtronger. aw Hoe- 
ing ſhould be repeated two or three times while the Plants 
are young, according as the Weeds are produced, ob- 
ſerving always to do it in dry Weather, that the Weeds 
may the better be deſtroyed ; for if it be done in moiſt 
Weather, they will root and grow again. 
Wich this M 
Height of two Feet or more by the Beginning of Auguſt, 
when the Flowers will begin to appear; at which time it 
ſhould be cut, obſerving to do it in a dry Seaſon, and 
keep it often turn'd, that it may ſoon dry, and be carried 

off the Ground; for if it lie long upon the Roots, it will 
ent their ſhooting again. After the Crop is taken off, 
you ſhould ſtir the Ground between the Rows with an 
Hoe, to kill the Weeds, and looſen the Surface, which 
will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot again in a ſhort time, 
ſo that by the Beginning of September there will be Shoots 
four or five Inches high; when you may turn in Sheep 
upon it to feed it down, for it will not be fit to cut again 
the ſame Seaſon; nor ſhould the Shoots be ſuffered to re- 
main upon the Plants, which would decay when the froſty 


Weather comes on, and fall down upon the Crown of the 


Roots, and prevent their ſhooting early the ſucceeding 
Spring. 

So that 
it will have dane ſhooting for that Seaſon : but it ſhould 
not be fed by large Cattle the arſt Year, becauſe the Roots, 
being yo ng, would be in Danger of being deſtroyed, 
either by their trampling upon them, or their pulling 
them out of the Ground: but Sheep will be of Service 
to the Roots by dunging the Ground, provided they do 
not eat it too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the Crown of the 
Roots. | | 

The Beginning of February, the Ground between the 
Roots ſhould be again ſtirred with the Hoe-plough, to 
encourage them to ſhoot again; but in doing of this you 
ſhould be carcful not to injure the Crown of the Roots, 
upon which the Buds are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to puſh. With this Management, if the Soil be 
warm, by the Beginning of March the Shoots will be five 
or ſix Inches high; when, if you are in want of Fodder, 
you may feed it down till a Week in April: after which 
it ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a Crop, which will be fit 
to cut the Beginning of June; when you ſhould obſerve 
to get it off the Ground as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the 
Ground again with the Plough, which will forward the 
Plants ſhooting again ; ſo that by the Middle or Latter- 
end of Fuly there will be another Crop fit to cut, which 
muſt be managed as before : aiter which, it ſhould be fed 
down again in Autumn; and as the Roots by this time 
will have taken deep Hold in the Ground, fo there will 
be little Danger of huriing them, if you ſhould turn in 


larger Cattle; but you muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer 


them to remain after the Roots have done ſhooting, leſt 
they ſhould eat down the Crown of the Roots below the 
Buds; which would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy 
them. 

In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have two 
Crops to cut, and two Feedings upon this Plant; and in 
good Scaſons there may be three Crops cut, and two 
Fecdings, which will be a great Improvement, eſpecially 
as this Plant will grow upon dry barren Soils, where Graſs 
will come to little, and be of great Uſe in dry Summers 


t, the Plants will grow to the 


the beſt Way is to feed it until November, when 
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when Graſs is often burnt up. And as it is an early Plant 
in the Spring, ſo it will be of great Service when Fodder 
falls ſhort at that Seaſon ; when it will be fit to feed at 
leaſt a Month before Graſs or Clover; for I have had this 
Plant eight Inches high by the tenth of March, at which 
time the Graſs in the ſame Place has ſcarcely been one 
Inch high. 

That the Cold will not injure this Plant, I am fully 
ſatisfied z for in the very cold Winter Anno 1728-9. I had 
ſome Roots of this Plant which were dug up in Ofober, 
and laid upon the Ground in the open Air till the Begin- 
ning of March ; when I planted them again, and they 
ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon after; nay, even while they 
lay upon the Ground, they ſtruck out Fibres from the 
Underſide of the Roots, and had begun to ſhoot green 
from the Crown of the Roots. But that Wer will deſtroy 
the Roots, I am fully convinced ; for I ſowed a little of 
the Seed upon a moiſt Spot of Ground for a Trial, which 
came up well, and flouriſhed exceedingly during the 
Summer- ſeaſon; but in Winter, when the great Rains fell, 
the Roots began to rot at Bottom, and before the Spring 
were moſt of them deſtroyed. 

The beſt Places to procure the Seed from, are Switzer- 
land, and the Northern Parts of France, which ſucceed 
better with us than that which comes from a more South- 
ern Climate: but this Seed may be ſaved in England 
in great Plenty; in order to which, a ſmall Quantity of 
the Plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncur till the Seeds 
are ripe; when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open 
Barn where the Air may freely paſs through: but the Seed 
muſt be deſended from the Wet; for if it be expos'd 
thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the Pod, whereby 
it will be ſpoil'd. When it is quite dry, it muil be 
threſhed out, and cleanſed from the Huſk, and preſerved 
in a dry Place till the Seaſon for ſowing it: and this Seed 
ſaved in England is much preferable to any brought from 
Abroad, as I have ſeveral times experienced ; the Plants 
produced from it having been much ſtronger than thoſe 
produced from French, Helvetian, and Turky Seeds, which 
were ſown at the ſame time, and on the ſame Soil and 
Situation. 8 3 

I am inclinable to think, that the Reaſon of this Plant 
not ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has 
either been occaſioned by the ſowing it with Corn, with 
which it will by no means thrive (for tho* the Plant be 
very hardy when grown pretty large, yet at its firſt com- 
ing up, if it be incommoded by any other Plants or 
Weeds, it ſeldom does well; therefore it ſhould always 
be ſown by itſelf, and carefully cleared from Weeds until 
it has Strength, after which it is not eaſily deſtroyed) ; 
or perhaps People have ſown it at a wrong Seaſon, or in 
wet Weather, whereby the Seeds have rotted, and never 
come up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it again: 
but however the Succeſs has been, I dare aver, that if the 
Method of ſowing and managing of this Plant, which is 
here laid down, be duly followed, it will be found to 
thrive as well as any other Sort of Fodder now cultivated 
in England, and will continue much longer; for if the 
Ground be duly ſtirred between each Crop, and the lait 
Crop fed, as hath been directed, the Plants will continue 
in Vigour twenty Years or more without renewing, pro- 
vided they are not permitted to ſeed, which will weaken 
the Roots more than four times cutting it would do. 

The Hay of this Plant ſhould be kept in cloſe Barns, it 
being too tender to be kept in Reeks open to the Air as 
other Hay ; but it will remain good, if well dried before 
it be carried in, three Years. The People Abroad reckon 
an Acre of this Fodder ſufficient to k*ep three Horſes all 
the Year round. | | 

And I have been aſſured by Perſons of undoubted 
Credit, who have cultivated this Plant, that three Acres 
of it have fed ten Cart-horſes from the End of April to 
the Beginning of O#ecber, without any other Food, tho” 
they have been conſtantly worked. Indeed the beit Uſe 
which can be made of this Grals is, to cut it, and give it 
green to the Cattle : where this hath been done daily, I 
have obſerved that by the time the Field has been cur 
over, that Part which was the firſt cur, hath been ready 
to cut again; ſo that there has been a coaltant Supply in 
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the ſame Field, from the Middle of April to the End of 
Ofober : when the Seaſon has continued long mild, and 
when the Summers have proved ſhowery, I have known 
ſix Crops cut in one Seaſon : but in the drieſt Seaſons 
there will be. aiways three. When the Plant begins to 
flower, it ſhould then be cut; for if it ſtands longer, the 
Stalks will grow hard, and the under Leaves will decay ; 
ſo that the Cattle will not greedily devour it. Where 
there is a Quantity of this Graſs cultivated, ſome of it 
ſhould be cut before the Flowers appear; otherwiſe there 
will be too much to cut within a proper time. 

When this is made into Hay, it will require a great 
deal of making; for as the Stalks are very ſucculent, ſo 
it muſt be often turned, and expoſed a Fortnight before it 


vill be fit to houſe ; for this requires a longer time to 


make than St. Foin; but it is not ſo profitable for Hay, 
as to cut green for feeding of all Sorts of Cattle; but 
eſpecially Horſes, which are extremely fond of it; and to 
them it will anſwer the Purpoſe of both Hay and Corn ; 
and they may be worked at the ſame time juſt as much 
as when they are fed with Corn, or dry Food. : 


MEDICA COCHLEATA, Snail-trefoil. 

The Characters are; 5 
Theſe Plants differ from the former in the Fruit, which 
of theſe Kinds are ſhap'd like a Snail. 5 

There are great Numbers of Sorts of this Plant which 
are preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but I ſhall 
in this Place only mention two or three of the moſt 

curious Sorts, which are cultivated in Gardens for the 
Oddneſs of their Fruit. | 17 5 
The Species are; | 5 
1. Mepica ſcutellata. F. B. The Snail-trefoil, com- 
monly called in the Seed-ſhops Snails. 
2. M pic orbiculata. J. B. Flat round Snail 
trefoil. 
3. Mxpre cochleata ſpinoſa, - echinis magnis, utrinque 
turbinatis, cum ſpinulis reflexis. Raii Hiſt. Prickly co- 
chleated Medic, with a large Head turbinated on every 
Side with reflexed Spines, commonly called Horns and 
Hedghog. | | | 

5: Mepica marina. Lob. Icon. Sea Medic, or Snail- 
trefoil. | | : 

The two firſt Sorts are common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
their Seeds being frequently ſold in the Seed-ſhops in Lon- 
don 5 but the third Sort is pretty rare at preſent in Eng- 
land. | 

Theſe three Sorts may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds upon a warm dry Border the Beginning of April, 
obſerving always to do it in dry Weather; for if the 
Ground be very wet, or there ſhould happen much Rain 
ſoon after they are put into the Earth, it very often burſts, 
and deſtroys the Seeds; but if ſome gentle Showers fall 
about a Week or ten Days after the Seeds are ſown, it will 


bring up the Plants in a ſhort time after. When they are 
come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 


and thinned out to about a Foot aſunder, or more (for 
they muſt remain where they were ſown, ſeldom ſucceed- 
ing when tranſplanted) ; and after this they will require 
no farther Care but only to keep them clear trom Weeds ; 
and in July they will flower, and thei: Fruit will ripen in 
a ſhort time after. When the Plant is in full Beauty, 
the firſt Sort, at a ſmall Diſtance, will appear as if it 
had a great Number of Snails upon it; and the third 
Sort, having large rough Heads, will make a very good 
Appearance: for which ſingular Oddneſs, a good Garden 
ſhould always have a few Plants of each Sort, eſpecially 
ſince they require very little Care to cultivate them. | 

When the Fruit is full ripz, it ſhould be gathered and 
lad by in a dry Place for the Seeds; for if they are 
roms to remain upon the Plants, and there ſhould 

ain happen, the Seeds would ſprout in the Heads, and 
be deſtroyed. 

The fourth Sort is a perennial Plant, which is pre- 
ſerved by ſuch Perſons as are very curious in collecting 
great Variety of odd Plants. This may be propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds, as the former, or by planting Cut- 
tings during any of the Summer-months, which, if wa- 
tered and ſhaded, will take Root in a thort time; after 


taken Root: 
Situation where they may be ſcreened from ſtrong 


which they muſt be planted in Pots filPd with ſandy 
Earth, and ſheltered in Winter under an Hot-bed- 
where they may have a great Share of free Air in mild 
Weather, and only require to be ſcreened from hard 
Froſt. This Plant is preſerved for the beautiful White. 
neſs of its Leaves, which, when intermixed with other 
low Plants, makes a pretty Variety. 


ME DIC AGO, Moon-trefoil. 
The Cbaratters are; | 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale. 


ment ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards become a plain 
orbiculated Fruit, ſhaped ſomewhat like an Half-moon , in 
which are contained kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 
The Species are; | 

1. Mepicaco annua, trifolii facie. Tourn. Annual 
Moon-trefoil, with the Appearance of Trefoil. 

2. Mepicaco vulnerariæ facie, Hiſpanica. Tourn. 
Spaniſh Moon-trefoil, with the Appearance of Yulne- 


rartd. 


3. Mx pre Ac trifelia fruteſcens incana.Tourn. Shrubby 
three: leav d hoary Moon-trefoil, by many ſuppoſed to be 
the true Cytiſus of Virgil. 


The two firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which are pre- 


ſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety, more than any ſin- 


gular Beauty or Uſe: theſe may be propagated by ſowing 


their Seeds in the Beginning of April, upon a Bed of light 


Earth, in the Places where they are to remain; for they 


ſeldom ſucceed when they are tranſplanted; and when they 


come up, they ſhould be cleared from Weeds, and thinn'd 
to the Diſtance of a Foot aſunder, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but only to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in July they will flower, and their Seeds will 


be perfefted in Auguſt. The Seed- veſſels of theſe Plants 


being ſhaped like Half-moons, is the only remarkable 
Difference between them and the Medica's. PP 


The third Sort grows to be a ſtrong Shrub, and will 


riſe to the Height of five or ſix Feet, and may be re- 
duced to a regular Head, when it will appear very beau- 
tiful : but ir ſhould not be cut too often, which would 
prevent its Flowering ; for if the Shoots are permitted to 
orow without much Trimming, they will produce Flow- 
ers moſt Part of the Year, which, together with the 
Beauty of its ſilver- coloured Leaves, renders it worthy of 
a Place in every good Garden. | 


This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds, 


either upon a moderate Hot-bed, or a warm Border of 
light Earth, in the Beginning of April; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds : but they ſhould remain undiſturbed, if ſown in 
the common Ground, till September following ; but if on 
an Hot-bed, they ſhould be tranſplanted about Midſum- 
mer into Pots, placing them in the Shade until they have 
er which they may be removed into 2 


Winds; in which they may abide till the Latter- end of 
OZober, when they muſt be put into a Frame, in order 
to ſhelter them from hard Froſts; for thoſe Plants which 
have been brought up tenderly, will be liable to ſuffer by 
hard Froſts, eſpecially while they are young. In April 


following theſe Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 


and placed into the full Ground where they are deſigned 
to remain, which ſhould be in a light Soil, and a warm 
Situation, in which they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters extremely well, and continue to produce 
Flowers moſt Part of the Year. : 
Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an open Border may be 
tranſplanted in September following in the ſame manner : 
but in doing of this, you muſt be careful to take them 
up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, if poſſible ; as 
allo to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require little more Care than to keep 


them clear from Weeds, and to prune their Heads once 4 


Year, i. e. about the Beginning of July, in order to re- 
duce them t9 a regular Figure : but you ſhould never 
prune them early in the Spring, nor late in the Autumn 3 
for if Froſt ſhould happen ſoon after they are pruned, it 
will deſtroy the tender Branches, and, many times, the 
whole Plant is loſt thereby. 
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Theſe Plants have been conſtantly preſerved in the 
Green houſe, ſuppoſing them very tender: but I have had 
large Plants of this Kind, which have remained in the 
open Air in a warm Situation many Years without any 
Cover, and have been much ſtronger, and flowered better, 
than thoſe which were houſed ; tho', indeed, it will be 
proper to keep a Plant or two in Shelter, leſt by a very 
ſevere Winter (which ſometimes happens in England) the 
Plants abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 

They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in April, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
and watered and ſhaded until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be expoſed to the open Air; but they 
| ſhould remain in the ſame Bed till September following, 


before they are tranſplanted ; by which time they will 


have made ſtrong Roots, and may be removed then with 
Safety to the Places where 
(as was before directed) to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root: after which you may train them up with 
ſtrait Stems, by faſtening them to Sticks, otherwiſe they 
are apt to grow crooked and | ar; and when you 
have got their Stems to the Height you deſign them, they 


may then be reduced to globular Heads, and, with prune- 
ing their irregular Shoots every Year, they may be kept 


in very good Order. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty in the Kingdom of 
Naples, where the Goats feed upon it, with whoſe Milk 
the Inhabitants make great 
grows in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, where the Turks 

uſe the Wood of theſe Shrubs to make Handles for their 


Sabres; and the Calogers of Patmos make their Beds of 


This is, as hath been before obſerved, by many People 
ſuppoſed to be the Cytiſus of Virgil, Columella, and the 
old Writers in Huſbandry, which they mention as an ex- 
traordinary Plant, and worthy of Cultivation for Fodder; 
from whence ſeveral Perſons have recommended it as 
worth our Care in England. But however uſeful this Plant 
-may be in Crete, Sicily, Naples, or thoſe warmer Coun- 
tries, yet I am perſuaded it will never thrive ia England, 
ſo as to be of any real Advantage for that Purpoſe ; for 
in ſevere Froſt it is very ſubject to be deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt ſo much damag'd as not to recover its former Ver- 
dure before the Middle or Latter-end of May; and the 
Shoots which are produced, will not bear cutting above 
once in a Summer, and then will not be of any conſider- 
able Length ; and the Stems, growing very woody, will 
render the cutting of it very troubleſome : ſo that, upon 
the Whole, it can never anſwer the Trouble and 
in cultivating it; nor is it worth the Trial, ſince we have 
ſo many other Plants preferable to it; tho' in hot dry 
rocky Countries, where few other Plants will thrive, this 
may be cultivated to great Advantage, ſince in ſuch Si- 
tuations this Plant will live many Years, and thrive very 
well. | 

But however unfit this may be for ſuch Uſes in England, 
yet for the Beauty of its hoary Leaves, which will abide all 
the Year, together with its Jong Continuance in Flower, 
it deſerves a Place in ev Garden, where being in- 
termixed with Shrubs of the ſame Growth, it makes a very 
agreeable Variety. . 

As there are at preſent ſo many Perſons inquiſitive to 
Know which is the true Cytiſus mention'd by the Antients, 
I have taken the Pains of tranſcribing briefly what they 
have ſaid as to its Deſcription ; by which may be judged 
how uncertain it is to determine in an Affair where there is 
Jo little to be found in Authors to aſſiſt us. 

Theophraſtus ſays, Cytiſus is ſuch an Enemy to other 
Plants, that it will kill them, by robbing them of Nouriſh- 


ment; and that the Medulla of it is ſo hard and thick, that 


it comes the neareſt of any thing to Ebenum. 
The Shrub Cytiſus, by Ariſtomachus the Athenian, as 
may be ſeen in Pliny [who ſays much the ſame as Varro and 
Columella, from whom probably he has taken it], is highly 
commended for Food for Sheep, and, .being dry, for 
Swine : the Utility [as to Health and Fattening; Dal.] 
the ſame as that of Ervum; but the Satiety is quicker, a 
four-looted Animal growing Ait with a little of it, ſo that 
Cattle ſer light by their Batley. 


a 


they are to remain, obſerving 


Quantities of Cheeſe: it alſo 


Cheeſe. | 
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No Food makes a greater Quantity, nor better Milk 
and it excels all things as to the Diſeaſes of Cattle: more- 
over, being given dry, or in a Decoction of Water mix'd 
with Wine, to Nurſes whoſe Milk fails, it helps very much, 
and makes the Children ſtronger, and take to their Feet 
ſooner : green, it is alſo good for them; or dry, if it be 
made moiſt. | | 

Democritus and Ariſtomachus ſay, Bees will never want 
Food, if they have Cytiſus enough, nor is any thing 
cheaper. | 

It is ſown with Barley early in the Spring, or in Au- 
tumn. 

If, when the Seed be ſown, Showers are wanting, Co- 
_ directs, That it be watered the fifteen following 

ays. 

It is ſown according to the Antients] after the Equinoxes. 
It is perfected in three Years. It is mown in the YVernal 
Equinox [for it flouriſhes all the Winter ; Dal. ], when it 
has done flowering, with the cheap Labour of a Boy, or 
old Woman. | | 

The Cytiſus is hoary in Aſpect. If any one would 
—_— its Likeneſs briefly, it is a Shrub of a broader 

refoil. 


In Winter, being moiſten'd, ten Pounds will ſatisfy an 


Horſe, and a leſs Quantity other Animals. Being dry, it 


has more Virtue, and a leſs tity ſatisfies. 
Garlick and Onions grow very well between the Rows. 
This Shrub was found in the Iſle Cythnus; thence it was 
tranſlated into all the Cyclades, and afterwards into the 
Cities of Greece, where it occaſioned a great Increaſe of 


It fears not the Injury of Heat nor Cold, nor Hail nor 
Snow; and Hyginus adds, nor of Enemies, becauſe the 
Wood is of no Value. 


Alſo Galen in his Book de Antid. writes, © Cytiſus is a 


« Shrub. In Myfa, in that Part that is neareſt to our 
Province, there is a Tract which they call Brotton, in 
* which there is a Place full of Cytiſus; from the Flow- 
* ers of which, all agree, the Bees make very much 


e Honey. | | 5 
« It is a fruticoſe Plant. It riſes to the Height of a 
« Myrtle.” x | | 


He ſays, ſeven ſimple Leaves have the Faculty of Di- 
geſting, mixed with warm Water, as the Leaves of Mal- 
lows. Thus Galen. | 

Bafil. Fab. in Theſ. calling Cytiſus Wiefflee and Spitflee, 
like to the Lotus, and a Shrub grateful to the Goats, 
knows not what he writes. 

Cornaras too ſecurely writes, That Cytiſus either never 
came among the Germans, or that it periſhed long ago. 
From what Pliny ſays, That it was very rare in Italy in his 
Time, he cannot perſuade me, that nothing could grow 
in Germany that was ſcarce in [taly. Jo. Baub. 

Strabo, contrary to Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, will 
have the Cytiſus to be a Tree; and he likens it to the 
Balſamum, an odoriferous Tree; which probably was the 
Occaſion, that Cornarus thought this Tree came neareſt to 
a Shrub, becauſe Pliny ſaid the Wood was of no Value; 
therefore he perſuades himſelf, that it produces woody 
Branches, not tender and ſoft, as in an Herb. | 

But Virgil ſhews it is neither a Tree, nor a Shrub, when 
he ſays "WH | 


Non me paſcente, capellæ, 
ET 2 | [Buc. Eclog. 1. 
Florentem Cytiſum, & ſalices carpetis amaras. 


Eclog. 9. 


| Eclog. 10. 
Nec Cytiſo ſaturantur apes, nec fronde capellæ. 


Sic Cytiſo paſte diſtendunt ubera vaccæ. 


Virgil, I ſay, indicates very plainly in theſe Verſes, 
that it is neither a Tree, nor a Shrub; tor Goats do not uſe 
it, nor can they, if they were wont to eat flowery Trees. 
Neither will what Cornarus ſays avail, when Pliny ſays the 
Wood is of no Value, that it mult, of Neceſſity, pro- 
duce woody Branches ; nay, the contrary 1s rather true, 
that there is no Value in the Weod ; that it bears viny 
pliable Branches, with which the Goats cannot be ſatiated. 

Tbeocritus 


Theccritus very plainly expreſſes it, That Cytiſus is a 
very grateful Food to Goats : 


e Ul \ »” 7 
Halt Toy x, 0 Aux Ds Tiy aifyz Tiwna 


Capra Cytiſum, lupus capellam ſequitur. 


| Amatus, to avoid this Difficulty, concludes Cytiſus to 
be between Trees and Shrubs, by the Difference of Ge- 
nus; to be diſtinguiſhed by Pliny, that, as a Tree, it 
may be uſed in the Feminine Gender, as a Shrub in the 
Maſculine 3 which is not worth the minding. 

Columella uſes Cytiſus in the Feminine Gender; and 
Tbeocritus and others in the Maſculine z as Rob. Conſt. in 
Lex. who writes it was called agrogvaAcyz and Theocritus 
calls this Shrub zuTiAoy; and others, xuT1iGoy others, 
THAI. | t ; | 
Of Cythnus, or, as others, of Cythiſa, the Name of an 
Iſland, as Severius has it. hp 
Among theſeWords of Dioſcorides in ſome Manuſcripts, 


there are found, falſly written, in ſome, Telinen Triphyllon, 


in others Lotum Grandem. | 
Dioſcorides's Deſcription of the Cytiſus is not ſo accu- 
rate, that from ir the true Cytiſus may be aſcertain'd. 
Altho? in the ſeveral Species of Cytiſus's ir is hard to 
judge which is the legitimate Cytiſus ſpecified 
tients ; the moſt ſkilful take it to be that which Maran- 
thus has deſcribed, which is our Medicago; which has 
been ranged under the Genus of Cytiſus, by moſt of the 
Writers before Dr. Tournefort ; who eſtabliſhed this Ge- 
nus of Medicago, on Account of the Seed - veſſel being 
like that of Medica, or Snail- trefoil. | 
This Plant grows in great Plenty at Abrutzo, where the 
Goats feed upon it; and from their Milk are made great 


Quantities of Cheeſe.. I have had both Seeds and Speci- 


mens of the Plant ſent me from thence, by Perſons of the 
greateſt Skill in Botany ; who have aſſured me, that this 
Plant is generally ſuppoſed, by all the People of Learning 
in that Country, to be the Plant mentioned by Virgil. 
Trifolium fruticans, according to Dodonæus, or Pole- 
monium, according to ſome, is improperly called Cytiſus 
by many. | | 
Trifolium candidum Dodon. by ſome is ſaid to be the 
Cytiſus of Columella ; concerning which, ſee lib. Hiſt. u. 
9. 17. of Trifolious Herbs. 

Tragus writes, That their Opinion is to be rejected, who 
interpret the Trifolium pratenſe to be a Cytiſus. 
Some contend the Trifolium candidum of Dodon. the 
Rectum Melilotum vulgarem, to be the Cytiſus of the An- 


rients, as Dodonæus ſays ; but they have not hit on the 
Truth. 


Ruellius writes, That he was afraid, that Marcellus 
took Cytiſus for Medica, 85 


The Lotus Sativa Odorata is by ſome thought to be the 
Cytiſus; but others do not approve of it. 


MEDLAR. Vide Meſpilus. 


MELAMPYRUM [MedaumTvpor, of ui, Black, 

and Tv: Wheat], Cow- wheat. 
The Chara#ers are; 

The Leaves grow oppoſete by Pairs: the Flower conſiſts 

of one Leaf, is of an anc:nalous perſonated Figure, and 

divided into two Lips; the uppermoſt of which has a Spur, 


but the under one is intire : the Fruit is round, and di- 


vided into two Cells, containing Seeds reſembling Grains of 
Wheat. | 


The Species are; 

I. MELaMPeyRUM lutcum latifolium. C. B. P. Yellow 
broad-leav'd Cow- wheat. | 

2. MeLameyruM luteum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd yellow Cow-wheat. Nees 

3. MeLampyRrUM coma purpuroſcerte. C. B. P. Cow- 
wheat with purpliſh Tops. 

The two firſt Sorts are very common in Woods, and 
ſhacy Places, growing n:ar the Foot of Trees in divers 
Parts of England, and art never cultivated in Gardens. 


by the An- 


The third Sort is very rarely found wild in Ex 
except in Norfolk; wh, in ſome of the dy Ee 
it is often found wild: but in Neſ-Fri ſeland and Flanders 
it grows very plentifully among the Corn; and Clufus 
ſays, it ſpoils their Bread, making it dark; and that thoſe 
who eat of it, uſed to be troubled with Heavineſs of the 
Head, in the fame manner as if they had eaten Darnel or 
Cockle : but Mr. Ray ſays, He has eaten of this Bread 
very often, but could never perceive that it gave any dif. 
agreeable Taſte, or that it was atcounted unwholſome by 
the Country-people, who never endeavour to ſeparate it 
from the Corn: and Tabernemontanus declares, He has 
often eaten it without any Harm; and ſays, it makes a 
very pleaſant Bread. It is a delicious Food for Cattle, 
particularly for fattening of Oxen and Cows : for which 
Purpoſe it may be cultivated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Fagopyrum, or Buck-wheat : it loves 
a light ſandy Soil. 1 AE 
* A, The American Gooſberry-tree, 
vulgo. | | > | 
The CharaFers are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, fwelling 
like a Bladder : the Flower is compoſed of fue roundiſh 
Petals, which are inſerted in the Border of the E : 
in the Centre is fituated the Pointal, attended by ten Sta- 
_ oy Summits, which are ere: the 

ointal afterward changes to a pulpous Berry, having 
Cells, 2 are filled with ſmall Seeds. ak * 
The Species are; 

1. MELasToma foliis ovato-lanceolatis crenatis, nervis 
quinque longitudinalibus extim:s obſoletioribus. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. American Gooſberry- tree, with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaves having five longitudinal Veins. 

2. MrELasToMa foliis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis 
ſubtus ſericets, nervis ante apicem coeuntibus. Lin. Hort.Cliff. 
American Gooiberry-tree, with whole oval ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaves, having three Veins which join before they reach 


ing the End of the Leaves. 


3. MtLasToOMa foliis lanceolatis utrinque glabris ner- 
vis tribus ante baſin coeuntibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. American 
Gooſberry-tree, with L Leaves, ſmooth on 
both Sides, and three Veins joining before they reach the 
Bottom. 

4. MerAsrOMA foliis Ianceolatis, nervis tribus longi- 


tudinalibus ſubtus glabris coloratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ame- 


rican Gooſberry-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, having 
three longitudinal Veins, and ſmooth on their under 
Side. 


5. MeLasToMa quinguenervie birta major, capitulis 


ſericeis villaſis. Burm. Zeyl. Greater hairy American Gool- 


berry-tree, with Leaves having five Veins, and the Heads 
covered with a ſilky Down. TH Ac * 

6. MELasToOMa foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis, ſubtus 
niveis, nervis quingque longitudinalibus, floribus umbellatis. 


American Gooſberry- tree, with oblong oval-pointed Leaves, 


white on their under Side, and three longitudinal Veins, 
the Flowers growing in an Umbel. is 

7. MELAaSTOMA hir ſutiſſima, foliis acutis, ſubtus aureis, 
nervis quinque longitudinalibus, fruttu verticillato. The 
moſt hairy American Gooſberry-tree, with pointed Leaves 
which are of a gold Colour on their under Side, having. 
five longitudinal Veins, and the Fruit growing in Whorles 
round the Stalks. | 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica, and ſome of them do alſo grow in India. Moſt of 
theſe grow upon the Mountains in the Iſlands of Jamaica, 
and in the Braſils: but I do not find, that the Fruit are 
eaten by the Inhabitants of thoſe Places. | 

The Title of this Genus was given by Profeſſor Burman - 
of Amſterdam, in the Theſaurus Zeylanicus: ſome of theſe 
Plants have been titled Sambucus; others Chriſtophorians : 
and to ſome of the Species Dr. Plukenet gave the Title of 
Acidendron: but Sir Hans Sloane, and Father Plumier, have 
given them the Title of Graſſularia; from whence I have 
applied the Engliſh Name of Gooſberry to them, which 
is the Name by which ſome of them are known in Ame- 
rica. 


The 
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The firſt Sort riſes about four or five Feet high; the 
Stem and Branches being covered with a ruſſet Down: 
the Leaves are placed on the Branches by Pairs, growing 


ſite, upon pretty long Footſtalks : theſe Leaves are 
0 LIAN ruſſet Down; and having five 
Ribs or Veins running thro* the Leaves from End to End, 
with ſmall tranſverſe Ribs: the Fruit is produced at the 
End of the Shoots, which is a pulpy blue Berry, as large 


as a Nutmeg. | : 
The ſecond Sort grows to be a large Tree, having 
many crooked Branches, covered with a brown Bark : 
the Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches : theſe 
Leaves are ſmooth, intire, and above five Inches long, 
and two broad in the Middle, with three deep Veins run- 
ning thro them: the Upper- ſide of theſe Leaves are of 
2 fine Green, and ſmooth; but the Under: ſide is covered 
with a ſoft white Lanugo or Down, which makes a fine 
—_— TR 51 
The third Sort grows to the Height of twenty Feet, 
with a large Trunk, covered with a ruſſet ſmooth Bark: 
the Leaves of this Tree are very large, of a light- green 
Colour on their Upper-ſide, but white underneath: theſe 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches, and make a beau- 
vful 8 when the Trees are viewed at a Diſtance. 
The fourth Sort ſeldom grows more than eight or ten 
Feet high: the Leaves are about four Inches long, hav- 
ing three Veins running the whole Length: the Under- 
fide of them are of a Gold Colour, and ſmooth : theſe 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches. 3 
The fiſth Sort ſeldom riſes above four Feet high; the 
Stalks are angular, and covered with a ruſſet Down : the 
Leaves have alſo the ſame Down growing on their Under- 
fide : theſe are placed by Pairs on the Branches. a 
The ſiath Sort grows to the Height of twenty Feet or 
more, with a ſtrait Trunk: the Leaves are very large, 
and of a beautiful Silver-colour on their Under- ſide: theſe 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches: the Flowers come 
out at the Extremity of the Branches, in form of an 
Umbel : theſe are not larger than a ſmall Nut, and of a 
The ſeventh Sort grows about ten or twelve Feet high; 
the Branches, Stem, and Leaves being covered with a ruſſet 
Lanago or Down : theſe Leaves are about three Inches 
long, and one and an half broad; having five Veins run- 


ning the Length of the Leaves: the Fruit of this is pro- 


duced in Whorles round the Branches. 

All theſe Plants are eſteemed by thoſe who are curious, 
for the Beauty of their Leaves; which make a 
beautiful Appearance, when viewed growing on the Plants : 
ſome of theſe Leaves are fourteen Inches long, and up- 
ward of four Inches broad; and moſt of them are either 
white, ruſſet, or yellow, on their Under-ſide ; fo that 
the different Colours of the two Sides of the Leaves make 
an agreeable Variety. 
this Tree than I have here enumerated, which have been 
diſcovered by ſome curious Perſons in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies; from whence I have received dried Samples: but 
as many of them were gathered imperfect, and not well 
preſerved ; they are not very diſtinguiſhable. 

There are very few of theſe Plants at preſent in any of 
be 228 Gardens; which may have 82 

the Dif of bringing over growing m 
— Indies? and the Seeds being ſmall, when they 
are taken out of the Pulp, ſoon become dry; ſo never 
ſucceed : the beſt way to obtain theſe Plants is, to have 
the intire Fruits put up in dry Sand, as ſoon as they are 
ripe, and forwarded by the ſooneſt Conveyance to Eng- 
land: theſe ſhould be immediately taken out when they 
arrive, and the Seeds ſown in Pots of light Earth, and 

lunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
hen the Plants come up, and are fit to remove, they 
muit be each planted into a ſmall Pot of light Earth, and 
plunged into the Tan - bed; and may afterward be treated 
in the manner directed for the Guanabanus; to which I 
ſhall deſire the Reader to turn, to avoid Repetition, 


MELIANTHUS [Mea/ar0®-, of Miu, Honey, 
and "A 7h S., a F lower}, Honey-flower, 


is no great Danger of 


There are many more Sorts of 
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The Characters are; | 

I hath a perennial Root, and the Appearance of a Shrub! 
tbe Leaves are like thoſe of Burnet : the Cup of the Flower 
is divided into ſeveral Parts: the Flower conſiſts of four 
Leaves, and is of an anomalous Figere: the Petals, or 
Leaves, are placed ſometimes in the Shape of a Fan, and 
at other times are of a conical Figure: the Ovary becomes 
a Fruit reſembling a Bladder four-corner'd, divided into 


four Cells, and pregnant with roundiſb Seeds. 


The Species are 

1. MeLianTavs Africanns. H. L. The large Ho- 
ney- flower, vulgarly called the Locuſt or Wild Honey. 

2. MxLianTaus Africanus minor fetidus. Com. Rar. 
The ſmaller ſtinking Honey-flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in many 
Englifo Gardens, where it is preſerved as a Curioſity. 
This produces large Spikes of 
in May; in each of which is contained a large Quantity 
of a black ſweet Liquor, ſrom whence it is ſuppoſed to 
derive its Name, 


This Plant was formerly preſerved in Green-houſes, as 


a tender Exotic; but if planted in a dry Soil, and a 
warm Situation, will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well; and if, in a ſevere Froſt, the Tops 


of them ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the Roots will abide, 
and pur forth again the ſucceeding Spring; fo that there 
it: and the Plants which 
grow in the open Air always flower much better than 
thoſe which are preſerved in the Green-houſe, as being 
leſs drawn, which always is hurtful to the Flowering of 
Plants, and many times prevents their producing any 
Flowers: for it rarely happens, that any of thoſe Plants 
of this Sort, which are placed in the Green-houſe, flower; 
but they are apt to draw up tall and weak; and thoſe 
Branches which produce Flowers generally decay ſoon 
after: ſo that altho* the Stems become woody, yet they 
are not of long Duration ; but the Roots ſpread where 
they have room, and ſend out a great Number of the Stems 
— and when the Plants grow in the full Ground, 


Stems which are not injured by Froſt, ſeldom 


fail to flower the Spring following; ſo that the ſureſt 


Method to have them flower, is to cover the Shoots of 
theſe Plants in froſty Weather, to prevent their Tops : 


8 1 3 

| Plant may ted by taking off its Suckers 
or Side-ſhoots any —— to September, ob- 
ſerving to chooſe ſuch as are furniſhed with Fibres; and 
you muſt water and ſhade them, 


oy by planting C d 

may alſo be propagated ing Cuttings, du- 
ring any of the Summer- months; which, if watered and 
ſhaded, will take Root very well, and may afterwards be 


tho? it ſeems to be equally as hardy as the former. This 
produces leſſer Spikes of Flowers; but they are much 
more beautiful than the former, their Flowers having a 
Mixture of red, green, and yellow. This produces its 
Flowers in May, and ſometimes perfects its Seeds with 
us, by which it may be propagated : and the Plants ob- 
tained from ſuch Seeds woald be hardier than thoſe which 
come from abroad, or are raiſed from Slips. This may 
be propagated in the ſame manner as the former, and re- 
ires much the ſame Culture, tho* it is commonly pre- 
in the Green-houſe : but I have ſcen Plants of this 
Kind which were growing in the Gardens of Charles du 
Bois, Eſq; at Mitcham in Surry, under a warm Wall, 
which produced a greater Quantity of Flowers, and ri- 
their Seeds better, than any of thoſe Plants which 
are preſerved in the Green-houſe. This Sort commonly 
grows to a greater Height than the former, and its 
Branches become more woody. 


MELILOTUS [MeAiAwr®-, of Miu, Honey, and 
Lotus, the Lote-tree, which was a celebrated Plant _—_ 
the Antients: it was called the Honey-lotus, becauic 
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Bees do not collect more and ſweeter Honey from any 
Herb than from this Plant: but it is not fo called on ac- 


count of its Taſte ; for the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit of 


it are bitter], Melilot. ; | 
The Charakters are; | 

1t bath a papilionaceous Flower : ont of whoſe Empale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal ; which afterward becomes a naked 
Capſule, that is not hid in the Empalement (as in Ti refoil) 
| Pregnant with one or two roundiſh Seeds : to theſe Notes 
may be added, The Leaves grow by Threes on the Fooiftalks, 
and the Flowers are produced in à Spike. 

The Species are; | | 

1. Mzr1LoTus officinarum Germaniæ. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Melilot. 

2. Mrrorus fruticoſa candida 
Shrubby Melilot, with a white Flower. | 1 

3. Mz1i.otus major odorata violacea. Mor. Hift. 
Greater ſweet-ſcented Melilot, with a violet-colour'd 
Flower, commonly called Sweet Trefoil, or Lotus Ur- 

Jana. 5 

4. Mrrrorus corniculis reflexis, major. C. B. P. Greater 
Melilot, with reflexed Horns. 

5. MtLiLotus corniculis reflexis, minor vel repens. 
C. B. P. Smaller creeping Melilot, with reflexed 

6. Mrirorus Talica, folliculis rotundis. C. B. P. 

Jialian Melilot, with round Leaves. 

J. Mxtitotvus anguſtifolia repens, folliculis rotundis. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd creeping Melilot, with round 
8. Mer1totvs lutea minor, floribus & ſilicults mino- 
ribus, ſpicatim & denſe diſpeſitis. Mor. Hiſt. Smaller 
yellow Melilot, with imaller Flowers and Pods, growing 
in a thick Spike. ns : 

9. MzLi.orus Meſſanenfis procumbens, folliculis ru- 
Loſes ſublongis, ſpicis florum brevibus. Raii Syn. Trail- 


ing Melilot of Meſſina, with rough oblong Leaves, and. 


ſhort Spikes of Flowers, 


magno. Tourn. Cor. 


Low Melilot of Crete, with a large 
white Flower. : 


11. MeiiLoTvus capſulis reni femilibus, in capitulum 


congeſtis. Tourn. Mehilot Trefoil. : 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is that uſed to make 
the Melilot Plaiſter : this is found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England ; but is generally cultivated in ſome Gardens near 
London, from whence the Markets are ſupplied with it. 
The ſecond Sort is by ſome ſuppos'd to be only a Variety 
of the firſt, differing in the Colour of its Flowers : but 
this is a Miſtake ; for the whole Plant has a very different 
Appearance, the Leaves being narrower, the Stalks much 
taller, nor has it near ſo ſtrong a Scent. The third Sort 
is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but is rarely cultivated, 
except in Botanic Gardens. This is placed in the Catalogue 
of Simples annexed to the College Diſpenſatory, under 
the Title of Lotus Urbana, or Lotus bortenſis odora. 

Theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing 
March, upon a Bed of light Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould either be tranſplanted out, or 

hoed, ſo as to leave them eiglt or ten Inches aſunder, 

eſpecially the two firſt Sorts, which will abide two or 
three Years, and grow large, obſerving to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and in July following they 
will flower, when they may be cut for Uſe, which will 
cauſe them to puſh out new Shoots, whereby the Roots 
will be maintained thro* the Winter, and flower in May, 
or the Beginning of June, the ſucceeding Year. The 
cutting off the Shoots when the Plant is in Flower, will 
maintain the Roots much longer, than if they were per- 
mitted to ſtand till the Seeds are ripe ; fo that thoſe Roots 
. you intend for Seeds, muſt not be depended on to ſtand 
very long. | 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which may be ſown 
as the two former; but ſhould not be tranſplanted, but 
rather hocd out to the Diſtance of five or ſx Inches, and 
permitted to remain in the ſame Place, obſerving to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and they will flower in June, 

and their Seeds will be ripe in Auguſt. 


major. Mor. Hiſt. 


eaſily tranſplanted where they are deſi 


_ parting the Roots in the Spring 
10. MtLiLotus Cretica humillima humifuſa, fore albo 


their Seeds in 
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The ſix next mentioned Sorts are annual Plants, which 


grow wild in the South of France, and in Italy ; from 
whence the Seeds of them have been procured by ſuch 
Perſons who are curious in Botany. Theſe Sorts are ali 
of them preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but t 
are Plants of no great Beauty, nor are uſed in Me- 
dicine. But if there were Trials made of ſome of the 
Kinds, I believe they might be found uſeful to fow for 
feeding of Cattle, as the laſt Sort here mentioned is at 
preſent in divers Parts of Europe, which was the Reaſon 
of my enumerating theſe Sorts here: for as ſome of the 
other Sorts are very hardy, and will grow on almoſt any 
Soil; therefore if they are found to be equally good with 
the Noneſuch, they may be better worth cultivating, be- 
cauſe they are of much larger Growth ; ſo conſequently 
will produce much more Fodder on an Acre of Land, 
than that will. But as I have had no Opportunity of 
trying if Cattle will eat any of them, I cannot recom- 
them, but by way of Trial, to ſuch Perſons who 
are curious in making theſe Sorts of Improvement. 
As theſe are annual Plants, their Seeds muſt be fown 
every Year; & if they are permitted to ſcatter when ripe, 
the Plants will come up in Autumn, and abide the Win- 
ter's Cold very well in this Country; and thoſe Plants 
which come up in Autumn, will grow much larger than 
thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, and will more cer- 


tainly produce good Seeds. Therefore thoſe Perſons who | 


are curious to preſerve their Kinds, ſhould either ſow them 
in Autumn ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, or permit them 
to ſcatter their Seeds; and the ſelf-ſown Plants may be 
gned to grow; and 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. They will all of them grow on almoſt any 
Soil; but they will thrive better on dry light ſandy Soil, 
than on a ſtiff clayey Ground. ö 
The ſeventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which rarely 
produces Seeds in this Country, and is propagated by 
- This Sort is not ſo hardy 


as the others; therefore ſome of the Plants ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in Pots, that they may be removg into Shelter in 
Winter; for very hard Froſts will deſtroy them, if they 

are expoſed: but they muſt always have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather; ſo that if they are placed 
under a common Hot- bed- frame in Winter, where the 
Glaſſes may be drawn off every Day in mild Weather, 
and only covered in hard Froſt, the Plants will thrive 


much better than where they are placed in a Green-houſe. 


In Summer the Plants muſt be frequently watered in dry 
Weather, and kept clear from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. 5 

The eleventh Sort, which is cultivated in the open 
Fields in ſeveral Parts of Europe, is an Inhabitant of this 
Kingdom; growing wild by the Sides of Paths, and on 


arable Land, in great Plenty every-where near London: 


and if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, there will be a 
Supply of Plants to ſtock the Ground; ſo that it often be- 
comes a very troubleſomeWeed in Gardens, and is difficult 
to extirpate after it hath gotten Poſſeſſion. | 
The Seeds of this Plant are ſown in the Spring, either 
alone, or with Barley; the latter of which I ſhould re- 
commend ; for as this is a low trailing Plant, it will not 
injure the Barley, which will get forward before theſe 
Plants come up; and if there doth not ariſe a great Crop 


of the Plant, yet being permitted to ſtand until the Barley 


— the Seeds of it will be ripe, and moſt of it ſca - 
tered, by that time; and after the Corn is taken off, the 
Rains in Autumn will ſoon bring up the Plants, which 
will flouriſh all the Winter; and the Spring following will 
afford an early Feed for Cattle. 

Where this Plant is ſown by itſelf, it muſt not be fed 
or mow'd, until the Seeds are ripe; for as it is an an- 
nual Plant, ſo where it is eaten, or cut down, the Roots 
will periſh ; and if there is not a Supply of young Plants 
to ſucceed them, the Crop will be deſtroyed in one Sea- 
ſon. Indeed, as theſe Plants begin to flower very young» 
and near their Roots, ſo, before the Seeds are formed at 
the Extremity of the Shoots, thoſe produced near the 
Root will be ripe and ſcattered, from whence yore 
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Plants will come up, and ſupply the Crop; which has de- 
ceived ſome Perſons, who have thought this Plant will 
abide two or three Years, and produce ſeveral Crops from 
the ſame Root; which is a great Miſtake, for the Root 
eriſnes annually. But as the Plants produce ſuch Quan- 
dtties of Seeds at almoſt every Joint of the Stalks, it is 
almoſt impoſſible to deſtroy the Crop totally, if the Plants 
are permitted to grow to any Size, before they are fed, or 
cut down. Bo | 

The Seeds of this Plant being ſmaller than Clover- 
ſeed, a leſs Quantity will ſow an Acre. If it is ſown by 
itſelf, there ſhould be ten Pounds allowed to an Acre; 
but if it is ſown with Barley, ſix Pounds will be ſufficient. 
When it is ſown with Barley, the Barley ſhould be firſt 
fown and harrow'd z and then the Seeds of this ſhould be 
ſowed, and the Land rolled, which will bury this Seed 

This Plant is frequently confounded by the Farmers, and 
other Perſons who are ignorant in Botany, with the Hop- 
trefoil ; the Seeds of this being often intermixed with 
- thoſe: there are ſome who are a little more curious, that 
diſtinguiſh this by the Name of black Seeds ; yet theſe 
mix the Seeds of both together. 

There is not a worſe Weed in Corn-land than the com- 
mon Melilot, which in ſome Parts of Cambridgeſbire and 


Suffolk infeſts moſt of the Fields: and as the Seeds of 


this Plant are ripe by the time of Harveſt, the Plant be- 
ing cut with the Wheat, when that is threſhed out, the 
Seeds of the Melilot are intermixed with the Corn; fo 
that the Bread which is made with the Flour hath a ſtrong 


Taſte of the Melilot, than which nothing can be more 


diſagreeable to a Perſon who hath the leaſt Taſte: and 
yet this is the Caſe in whole Pariſhes, where the ignorant 
People are contented to go on eating of this Bread, rather 
than take Pains to deſtroy this Plant, which might be done 
in two or three Years, if they would carefully weed it out, 
and ſuffer no Plants to ſtand to produce Seeds. 


MELISSA [fo called of nin, Honey, becauſe in 


making Honey you procure it from this Plant: it is alfo 
called Mel; 


Apis, Lar. 
a Bee, becauſe Bees are delighted with this Plant], Balm. 
| The Characters are; | 
It is a verticillate 1 2 labiate _ 2 con- 
ns of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip is roundiſb, upright, 
| perf into * but the Under- lip is cut LT 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which is 
attended, as it were, with four Embryoes : theſe afterward 
| turn 10 ſo many Seeds, which are roundiſb, and inclos'd in 
the Flower-cup : to theſe Notes may be added, The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves; but are not 
whorled quite round the Stalks. 
The Species are; 
1. Mer iss4 bortenfis. C. B. P. Garden Balm. 
den Balm, with yellow variegated Leaves. 5 
3. Mliss4 Romana, molliter hir ſuta & graveolens. 
H. R. Par. Stinking Roman Balm, with ſofter hairy 


There are ſome other Species of this Plant, which are 
in curious Gardens for Variety : but as they are 
never cultivated for Uſe, I ſhall paſs them by without 


naming. | 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is cultivated in Gardens for Me- Skin. 


_ dicinal and Culinary Uſe: this is propagated by parting 
the Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, or by planting 
the Slips at about eight or ten Inches Diſtance, in Beds 
about four Feet wide, leaving a Path two Feet between 
the Becks, for the Conveniency of cleaning and watering 
em. 
Wen they are firſt planted, if the Seaſon proves dry, 
you muſt carefully water them until ve taken 
Root, otherwiſe they will be ſubje& to Decay; but after- 
ward they will require no farther Care, but only to 
them clear from Weeds. At Michaelmas theſe Plants 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain, at about 
two Feet aſunder. Theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted 


and parted every other Year, otherwiſe their Roots will 
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grow ſo large as to injure each other, and, for want of 
77 
es a A ce 
in the Spring · ſeaſon, while the Law are young; but 
afterwards their Beauty goes off: however, a few Plants 
of this Sort may be planted in large Borders for Variety. 
The third Sort is a Plant of no great Beauty or Uſe; 
but is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens for Variety. 
This is ſomewhat tenderer than the other, and ſhould have 
adry Soil, and a warm Situation, otherwiſe it is ſometimes 
deſtroyed in ſevere Frofts. = 
The two firſt Sorts will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation; but the ſtriped Sort ſhould not have a rank Soil, 
which would cauſe it to grow vigorouſly, whereby the 
Beauty of its variegated Leaves ſoon goes off. 


' MELISSA TURCICA. Yide Dracocephalon. 


MELO [takes its Name of M3Aor, an Apple, be- 
cauſe the Fruit reſembles an Apple: the Halians call it 
Milo, as tho' of Mille, Lat. a Thouſand, becauſe ſcarce 
one of a thouſand is found to be good], A Melon. 

Dr. Linneus has joined the Melo, Anguria, and Co- 
locynthis, with the Cucumis, making them only Species of 
the ſame Genus : but where the Fruit is allowed as a cha- 
racteriſtic Note, theſe cannot be joined in the ſame 

Of theſe he ſuppoſes but one Species ; for Inſtance, 
all the Melons are one; the Cucumbers but one; the 
* but _ _— Bitter Gourd will he 

llow but one Species: m many Years Experience, 
I have found, Har chave ave Ridin Sprckia of each Ge- 
nus; which will conſtantly produce the ſame from Seeds: 
tho? I allow, that there are ſeveral accidental Varieties in 
each, which vary from Seed. | | 

The Characters are; ; | | 

The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which is of the ex- 
panded Bell-ſhape, cut into ſeveral Segments, and exattly_ 
like thoſe of the Cucumber: ſome of theſe Flowers are bar- 
ren, not adbering to the Embryo, others are fruitful, 
growing upon the Embryo, which is afterward changed into 
a Fruit, for the moſt part ef an oval Shape, ſmooth or 
wrinkled, and divided into three ſeminal Apartments, which 
ſeem to be cut into two Parts, and contain many oblong 
Seeds 


The Species are; 
1. MEto vulgaris. C. B. P. Common Muſk Melon. 


2. MzLo rotundus parvus. C. B. P. Small round. 
Muſk Melon, commonty called the Portugal or Pocket 
Mel | 


3. Mio reticulatus. J. B. Netted or wrought 
rente, ſemine par vo. J. B. 


4. MELo magnus, cortice 
Greater Muſk Melon, with a ſmooth green Skin, and a 


| ſmall Seed. | 
2. Mxrrss A bortenfis, foliis ex luteo variegatis, Gar- 


5. Malo Hiſpanicus, cortice albo intus rubente. White 
Spaniſh Melon, vn!go. 3 
6. Mo cortice Levi intus virente. The green-Bieth'd 


Melon, vulg 


0. 
7. MzLo cortice tuberoſus. C B. P. The Cantaleupe 
8. MzeLo autumnalis, cortice aſpero & ſtrumoſo, dulci 
pulpa, Zatta diftus. Hort. Piſ. The Zatta Melon. 
9. Mao cortice piloſo. C. B. P. Melon with an hairy 


10. MTo bybernus ſuavis, cortice flavo. Hort. Piſ. 
Winter Melon. | 

There are ſome other Varieties, which are mentioned 
in Botanic Books, which are not cultivated for their Fruit, 
but are preſerved as Curioſities in Botanic Gardens ; there- 
fore I ſhall not enumerate them here ; for of thoſe here 
mentioned, there are not above three, which are worth 
cultivating ; theſe are the ſecond, the ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts. 

The ſecond Sort was many Years known in the Erglifþ 
Gardens, by the Name of King Charles"s Pocket Melon, 
being a ſmall round Fruit: it might have received that 
Name from that Prince having carried one in his Pocket. 
This came to England from Portugal; but was neglected 

7 | | | tor 


1 ſuppoſe from the Fruit being ſmall; Before I quit this Head, I beg Leave to caution att 
= _ N s Fruit for its Size, * not Perſons againſt depending upon Seeds which are br 
for the Flavour, eſpecially thoſe who cultivate them for from abroad, either by thoſe Perſons who import them 
the Market ; fo that if a Melon is but very large, if the for Sale, or Gentlemen who frequently bring or ſend over 
Fleſh is not eatable, eſteem it; and this has occa- theſe Seeds to their Friends; for it ſeldom happens, that 
fioned ſo great Scarcity of theſe Fruits, which are tole- any of theſe prove tolerable. I have been ſo often de- 
rable : for it is not only in England, but moſt Parts of ceived by theſe myſelf, as to determine never to make 
Europe, that from the great Quantity of theſe Fruits which Trial of any of theſe Seeds again, unleſs I receive them 
are annually raiſed, not one in an hundred of them are fit from a Perſon who is ſkilful, and who eat of the Fruit 
to eat; the generality of Gardeners coveting to fave the himſelf, of which he ſaved the Seeds: for in [taly, Spain, 
Seeds from the largeſt Fruit, without any Regard to their Portugal, and in many Parts of Fr ance, the Gardeners 
Goodneſs. The Seeds of this fmall Melon were fince are very careleſs in the Choice of all their Seeds; but of 
brought to England from Portugal, by General Dormer ; the Melons they are remarkably ſo : and as for thoſe 
therefore ſome People call the Melon by his Name. which come from Conſtantinople, Aleppo, and other Parts 

The ſeventh Sort is much preferable to all the other; of Turky, I have rarely ſeen one Melon produced from 
for when this is properly managed, ſcarce one in an hun- thoſe Seeds, which was tolerable. | : 
dred of them is bad: this Sort was brought from Armenia, The Seeds of Melons ſhould not be fown, until 
on the Confines near Perfia, where the beſt Melons in the are three Years old ; nor would I chooſe to ſow them, 
World grow ; and there they are in general good, as when they are more than fix: for altho' they will grow 
Dr. Tournefort in his Travels relates : and thoſe Melons at ten or twelve Years old, yet the Fruit which wa 
never offend the Stomach, but agree with all Perſons; and duced from thoſe old Seeds are ſeldom fo thick-fleſh'q, 
cauſe them to grow fat, who feed upon them : and they as thofe which come from Seeds which are freſher : and 
have the ſame Quality here; for Perſons who cannot bear it is the ſame of light Seeds, which ſwim upon Water, 

the leaſt Piece of a common Melon on their Stomachs, when they are taken out of the Pulp; for I have made 
can eat of theſe with Safety, as I have many times ex- ſome Trials of theſe, and have had them grow at three 
perienced. This Sort of Melon has been long cultivated Years old: but not one of the Melons produced on theſe 
at Cantaleupe, a little Diſtrict about ten Le:gues from Plants was near fo deep-fleſhed, as thoſe which upon 
Rome, where the Gardeners have been very long tamous for Plants raiſed from heavy Seeds, taken out of the ſame 
producing the beſt Melons in Hay; but of late Years Fruit; tho” they grew in the fame Bed, and were cultivated 
thoſe Gardeners have not been careful in the Choice of exactly in the fame manner: nor was their Fleſh ſo firm, 
their Seeds, whereby they have greatly degenerated their but rather inclming to be mealy : therefore I would not 
Melons; for if their Seeds are not collected from the beſt adviſe the ſowing of theſe light Seeds, nor thoſe which 
Fruits, they will annually grow leſs delicate. The Dutch are very old. 1 
Gardeners are the moſt curious at preſent in the Cultiva- Having thus largely treated of the Choice of the Sorts, 
tion of this Fruit; which paſſes all over Holland, by the and of the Seeds, I ſhall next proceed to the Method of 
ſimple Name of Cantaleupe, to diſtinguiſh it from all cultivating them, in order to obtain plenty of good Fruit: 
other Sorts of Melon: and they are ſo careful in preſerving the Method which I am going to preſcribe, being very 
the Kind good, as not to plant any other Sort of Melon, different from what has been conſtantly praftiſed in Exg- 
Cucumber, or Gourd, near theſe ; leſt, by the Impregna- land, will, I doubt not, be objefted to by many ; but it 
tion of the Farina of thoſe other, theſe Fruit ſhould be is what has been practiſed in all the good Gardens in Hol- 
rendered bad: and in this Particular, I am convinced from land and Germany, where the Cantalenupe Melon is pro- 
Jong Experience, they are right: and from the not ob- duced in great Plenty and Perfection: and from feveral 
ſerving this, many Perſons who are Lovers of this Fruit Years Experience, I have found this to be the only Me- 
have gradually diminiſhed their Goodneſs, without know- thod in which theſe Melons can be cultivated with Suc- 
ing the Cauſe ; and have imputed it to the long cultivate- ceſs: and I am likewiſe convinced of its being the beſt 
ing from the Seeds ſaved in the ſame Garden; believing way to obtain plenty of any other Sort of Melon. 
it abſolutely neceſſary to procure Seeds from a diſtant It is common to hear many Perſons valuing themſelves 
Place frequently, to preſerve them good: indeed, where upon having two or three early Melons ; which, when 
a:Perſon can ſecurely depend on the Care and Skill of brought to the Table, are not ſo good as a Turnep : and 
thoſe he procures the Seeds from, it is a very good Me- theſe are procured at a great Expence, and with much 
thod to exchange Seeds now-and-then : but there are fo Trouble: and in order to have them ripe a little earlier, 
few who are exact in making choice of the Fruits from than they would come, if ſuffered to grow to their full 
which they ſave the Seeds, or careful enough to do it Size, the Stem upon which the Fruit grows, is com- 
themſelves, but often depend on others to clean the Seed, monly twifted, to prevent the Nouriſhment entering the 
that I ſhould adviſe every one to do it himſelf ; which is Fruit, whereby the Growth. is checked: then the Fruit is 
the ſure way to have it good: for I have frequently been cloſely covered with the Mowings of Graſs, laid of a 
deceived myſelf, by depending on the Fidelity and Skill ſufficient Depth to cauſe a Fermentation; by which the 
of others: nor could I procure any of theſe Seeds from Fruit becomes coloured: but as this unnatural Method is 
Cantaleupe, which were good, until my much honoured practiſed, the Fruit hath little Fleſh ; and that has neither 

Friend the Chevalier Rathgeb ſent me plentifully of it Moiſture, Firmneſs, or Flavour: ſo that after four 

from thence : tho? I had often been ſupplied with Seeds Months Attendance, with a great Expence of Dung, Sc. 
by Perſons who I thought could not be deceived in their there may perhaps be three or four Brace of Melons pro- 

Choice, and who lived near the Place of their Growth. duced, which are fitter for the Dunghil than the Table: 

The Zatta Melon is greatly eſteemed at Florence, and therefore my Advice is, never to attempt to have theſe 
in ſome other Parts of 1taly. It is a ſmall Fruit, rather Fruit ripe earlier than the Middle of June, which is ge- 
fat than round; the two Ends being compreſſed: the nerally ſoon enough for this Climate; and from that time, 

Skin is rough, generally warted, and deeply furrowed ; to the End of September, they may be had in plenty, if 

the Fleſh of a red Colour; but ſeldom very thick; ſo that they are ſkilfully managed: and when the Autumn has 
there is not much Meat in one of theſe Melons : but as it continued favourable, 1 have had them very good in the 

i generally good, a few of them may be cultivated for Middle of O#ober. # 

the ſake of Variety; but the former is the Sort I would But in order to continu: this Fruit fo the Seecs 
always prefer to every other. muſt be ſown at two different Seaſons z or if at three, it 

As to all the other Sorts which are here mentioned, will be till better: the firſt ſhould be ſown about the 
they are by no means to be put in Competition with theſe; Middle of February, if the Seaſon proves forward: but 
for whocver has eaten of the Cantaleupe in Perfection, if it is otherwiſe, it will be better to defer it till the End 
will hardly be brought to reliſh any other; fo that I ſhould of that Month; for the future Succeſs greatly depends 
not have mentioned them here, but to prepare for the on the raiſing the Plants in Strength ; which cannot be 
Recertion of theſe ; and that it might not be imputed to ſo well effected, if the Weather ſhould prove fo bad, after 
a D f. ct in the Book. the Plants are come up, as that a ſufficient Quandy 
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is of the following Sorts; of Hazel-loam, one third Part 

of the Scouring of Ditches or Ponds a third Part ; 21 
of very rotten Dung a third Part: theſe are mixed up at 
leaſt one Year, and often two Years, before they make 
uſe of it; frequently turning it over, to inco their 


freſh Air cannot be admitted to them; therefore it is not 
adviſeable to be too early in ſowing the Seeds. 


When the Seaſon is come, theſe Seeds may be fown on 
the Upper-ſide of a Cucumber-bed, where there are any; 


and if there are none, a proper Quantity of new Horſe- 


dung muſt be provided, which muſt be thrown in an 
Heap to ferment, and turned over, that it may acquire 
an equal Heat, in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
ſor Cucumbers; and the Plants muſt be raiſed and ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as hath been directed for them, 
until they are planted where they are to remain for good: 
to which Article the Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid 
Repetition. 

The ſecond Scaſon for ſowing of theſe Seeds is about 
the Middle of March; and both theſe Sowings mult be 
underſtood to be planted under Frames ; for thoſe which 
are deſigned for Bell or Hand-glaffes, or to be covered 
with Oil-papers, ſhould not be ſown till about a Week 
in April; for when theſe are ſown earlier, if the Plants 
are properly managed, they will grow ſo far, as to extend 
their Shoots to the Sides of the Glaſſes, before it wall be 
ſaie to let them run out; for it often happens in this 
Country, that we have ſharp morning Froſts in the Mid- 
dle of May; fo that if the Ends of theſe Vines are then 
without the Glaſſes, if they are not covered with Mats, 
to guard them againſt the Froſt, they will be in Danger 
of ſuffering greatly therefrom : and, on the other hand, 
if the Plants have ſpread ſo much as to fill the Glaſſes, 
and are not permitted to run out, they will be in equal 
Danger of ſuffering by their Confinement from the Sun, 
in the Day- time: therefore it is, that I ſhould adviſe the 
putting of the Seed in rather a little later for the Glaſſes, 
than thoſe which are to be covered with Oil-papers: nor 
will the times here mentioned be found too late; for I 
have put the Seeds of Cantaleupe Melons into an Hot- 
bed the third of May, which were not tranſplanted, but 
remained where they were ſown, and covered with oiled 
Paper; and from this Bed I cut a large Crop of good 
Fruit, which ripened about the Middle of Auguſt, and 
continued till the End of October: this I only mention, 
to ſhew what has, and may be done. 

Bur we next come to the making and preparing of the 
Beds, or, as the Gardeners term it, the Ridges, into 
which the Plants are to be put out to remain: theſe ſhould 
always be placed in a warm Situation, where they may 


be defended from all cold and ſtrong Winds; for the 


Eaſt and North Winds are generally very troubleſome in 
the Spring of the Year; ſo that if the Place is expoſed 
to them, it will be difficult to admit a proper Share of 
freſh Air to the young Plants: and if it is much expoſed 
to the South-weſt Winds, which often are very boiſterous 

in Summer and Autumn; theſe will turn up and diſplace 
_ the Vines, whereby they will ſuffer greatly; therefore the 

beſt Poſition for theſe Beds is, where they are open to the 
South, or a little inclining to the Eaſt, and ſheltered at a 
_ Diſtance by Trees from the other Points: this Place ſhould 


be incloſed with a good Reed-fence ; which is better for 


this Purpoſe than any other Incloſure; becauſe the Winds 
are deadened by the Reeds, and are not reverberated back 
again, as they are by Walls, Pales, or other cloſe Fences : 
but in making the Incloſure, it ſhould be extended to ſuch 
Diſtance every Way from the Beds, as not to obſtruct the 
Sun's Rays during any Part of the Day : this ſhould have 
a Door wide enough to admit of Wheelbarrows paſſing, 
to carry in Dung, Earth, &:. And this ſhould be kept 


locked, that no Perſons ſhould be allowed to go in, but 


thoſe who have Buſineſꝭ: for ignorant Perſons, having often 
Curioſity to look into the Beds, open the Glaſſes, and 
let the cold Air to the Plants; and frequently leave the 
Glaſſes, in part, open; or ſometimes, when they are 
raiſed by the Gardener, to admit freſh Air, the Tilts are 
thrown down; ſo that the Air is excluded: all which are 
very injurious to the young Plants, as 3+ aiſo the handling 
of the Fruit, after it is ſet ; thereiore one ſhould be ad- 
mitted, but when the Perſon wit: intruſted with the 
Care of them is there. 

The next thing is the Pr-7+ on of the Earth for 
theſe Plants; in which rhe 7 and German Gardeners 
are very exact: the Mixt n they generally prepare 


Parts, and ſweeten it: but the Compoſt in which I find 
theſe Plants ſucceed beſt in England, is Two-thirds of freſh 
gentle Loam, and One-third of rotten Neats-dung : if 
theſe are mixed together one Year before it is wanted, ſo 
as to have the Benefit of a Winter's Froſt, and Summer's 
Heat; obſerving to turn it over often, and never ſuffer 
Weeds to grow upon it; this will be found equal to any 
other Compoſt whatever. 

As theſe Plants ſucceed beſt when they are planted 


young, as ſoon as the Plants appear, there ſhould be a 
Quantity of new Dung thrown in an Heap, proportionable 
to the Number of Lights intended; allowing about fif- 


teen good Wheelbarrows full to each Light : this muſt be 
two or three.times turned over, to prepare it (as hath been 
directed for Cucumbers), and in a Fortnight it will be fit 
for Uſe ; at which time the Trench muſt be dug to receive 
the Dung, where the Bed is intended: this muſt be made 
rather wider than the Frames, and in Length proportional 
to the Number of Frames intended: as to the Depth, that 
muſt be according as the Soil is dry or wet; but in a dry 
Ground it ſhould not be leſs than a Foot, or a Foot and 
an half deep ; for the lower theſe Beds are made, the bet- 
ter they will ſucceed, where there is no Danger of their 
ſuffering by Wet: in the well laying and mixing of the 
Dung, the ſame Care mult be taken, as hath been adviſed 
already for Cucumbers, which in every reſpe&t muſt be 
the ſame for theſe Beds, excepting that of making Holes 
in the Dung, where the Plants are to be placed, which 
ſhould not be practiſed for Melons ; but the Dung laid in 
every Part ſmooth” and even. When the Bed is made, 
the Frames ſhould be placed over it, to keep out Wet ; 
but there ſhould be no Earth laid upon it, till after it has 
been three or four Days made, and is found of a proper 
Temperature of Heat : for many times theſe Beds will 
heat ſo violently when they are firſt made, as to burn the 
Earth, if covered with it : and when this happens, it is 
much the beſt way to take this Earth off again; for the 
Plants will never thrive in it. 

As ſoon as the Bed is found to be of a proper Warmth, 
the Earth ſhould be laid upon it, which at firſt need not 
be more than two Inches thick, except in the Middle of 
each Light, where the Plants are to be placed, where there 
muſt be raiſed an Hill, fifteen Inches high or more, ter- 
minating in a flat Cone: in two Days after the Earth is 
put on the Bed, it will be of a proper Temper to receive 
the Plants: then in the Evening you may tranſplant the 


Plants; but always do it when there is littleWind ſtirring : 


in taking up of the Plants, their Roots ſhould be carefully 
raiſed with a Trowel, ſo as to preſerve all their Fibres; 
for if theſe are broken off, the Plants rarely take well ; or 
if they recover, they are generally weaker, afid never 
make ſo good Vines, as thoſe which are more carefully 
removed ; for theſe Plants are more nice and tender in 
tranſplanting, than thoſe of Cucumber, eſpecially the 
Cantaleupe Melon; which if it is not planted out, ſoon 
after the third (or what the Gardeners call the rough) Leaf 
is put out, they are long recovering their Vigour ; ſo 
that when it happens, that the Beds cannot be ready for 
them in time, it will be a good Method to plant each Plant 
into a ſmall Pot, while they are young; and theſe may 
be plunged into the Hot-bed, where they were raiſed, or 
in a Cucumber-bed, where there is room; ſo that they 
may be brought forward : and when the Bed is ready, 
theſe may be turned out of the Pots, with the whole Ball 
of Earth to their Roots; whereby they will receive no 
Check in removing: and this latter Method is what I 
ſhould prefer to any other for the Cantaleupe; becauſe 
there ſhould never be more than one Plant left to grow 
in each Light; therefore in this Method there will be no 
Neceſſity of planting more; as there will be no Danger 
of their ſucceeding z whereas, in the common way, moſt 
People plant two or more Plants in each Light, for · fear 
ſome ſhoutd miſcarry. When the Plants are placed on 
the Top of the Hills, they ſhould be gently watered ; . 
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Which ſhould be ated. two or three times in a Week; 
ws it muſt be ye ae great Moderation; for when they 
receive too much Wet, they often canker at the Root; 
and when that happens, they never produce good Fruit. 
When the Plants have eſtabliſhed themſelves well in the 
new Beds, they will require little more Water; but there 
ſhould be a greater Quantity of Earth laid on the Bed, 
beginning round the Hills where the Plants grow, that 
their Roots may have room to ſtrike out: and as the Earth 
is put in from time to time, it muſt be trodden or preſſed 
down as cloſ as poſſible ; and it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt 
a Foot and an half thick upon the Dung, obſerving alſo 
to raiſe the Frames, that the Glaſſes may not be too near 
the Plants, left they ſhould ſcorch them. 

When the Plants have gotten four Leaves, the Top of 
the Plants ſhould be pinched off with the Finger and 
Thumb; but not bruiſed or cut with a Knife; becauſe 
in either of theſe Caſes the Wound will not ſo ſoon heal 


over: this Pinching is to cauſe the Plants to put out la- 


teral Branches; for theſe are what will produce the Fruit; 
therefore when there are two or more of theſe lateral 
Shoots produced, they mult alſo be pinched, to force out 
more; and this muſt be practiſed often, that there may 
be a Supply of Runners to cover the Bed : the Manage- 
ment of theſe Beds muſt be nearly the ſame as hath been 
directed for the Cucumbers; therefore I need not repeat 
it here; but ſhall only obſcrve, that the Melons require 
a greater Share of Air than Cucumbers, and very little 
Water; and when it is given to them, it ſhould be at a 
Diſtance from their Stems. | | 3 
If the Plants have ſucceeded well, they will ſpread over 
the Bed, and reach to the Frames, in about five or ſix 
Weeks; at which time the Alleys between the Beds 
ſhould be dug out; or where there is but one Bed, there 
ſhould be a Trench made on each Side, of about four Feet 


wide, as low as the Bottom of the Bed; and hot Dung 


wheeled in, to raiſe a Lining to the ſame Height as the 
Dung of the Bed, which ſhould be trodden down cloſe ; 
and afterward covered with the ſame Earth as was laid 
upon the Bed, to the Thickneſs of a Foot and an half or 
more, treading it down as cloſe as poſſible: this will add 
to the Width of the Bed, ſo much as to make it in the 
Whole twelve Feet broad, which is abſolutely neceſſary ; 
for the Roots of the Plants will extend themſelves quite 
thro* it; and it is for want of this Precaution, that it 
is common to ſee the Vines of Melons decay, before the 
Fruit is well grown; for where there is no Addition made 
to the Width: of the Bed, the Roots will have reached the 
Sides of the Beds by the time that the Fruit appears; 
and having ro more room to extend theraſelves, their 
Extremitics are dried by the Sun and Air; which is ſoon 
diſcovered by the Plants hanging their Leaves in the Heat 
of the Day, which is ſoon attended with a Decay of many 
of thoſe Leaves, which are near the Stem; and the Plants 
from that time gradually languiſh; ſo that the Fruit can- 
not be ſupplied with Nouriſhment z but when ripe, will 
be found to have little Fleſh, and that mealy and ill- 
fAavour'd : whereas, thoſe Plants which have ſufficient 
Breadth for their Roots to run, and the Earth laid of a 
proper Depth, and cloſely trod down, will remain in Vi- 
gour until the Froſt deſtroys them ; ſo that I have had a 
ſecond Crop of Fruit on them, which have ſometimes 
ripened well; but all the firſt were excellent, and of a 
larger Size than theſe Sorts uſually grow: the Leaves of 
_ flieſe Plants were very large, and of a ſtrong Green; ſo 
that they were in the utmoſt Vigour: whereas, in moſt 
Places where the Canialeupe Melons have been raiſed in 
England, the Beds have been no wider than they were 
firit made, and perhaps not more than three Inches Thick- 
neſs of Earth upon them; fo that the Plants have de- 
caycd many times without producing a ſingle Fruit: and 
trom thence People have imagined that this Sort of Melon 
Was too tender for this Climate, when their ill Succeſs was 
intirely owing to their not underſtanding their Culture. 
There is alſo another Advantage attending this Me- 
thod of widening the Beds, as above directed; which is 
that of adding a freſh Warmth to the Beds, by the hot 
Dung which is buried on cach Side; which will cauſe the 
Durg in the Bed to renew its Heat : and as the Plants 
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will by this time ſhew their Fruit, this additional Heat 
will be of great Service in ſetting of the Fruit, eſpecially 
if the Seaſon ſnould prove cold, as it often happens in 
this Country, in the Month of May. When the Beds 
are made up in the manner here directed, and the Vines 
have extended ſo far as to fill the Frames, and want more 
room, the Frames ſhould be raiſed up with Bricks about 
three Inches high, to admit the Shoots of the Vines to 
run out from under them; ſor if the Plants are ſtrong, 
they will extend ſix or ſeven Feet each Way from their 
Stems; for which Reaſon I caution every one to allow 
them room, and to put but one Plant in each Light; for 
when the Vines are crouded, the Fruit ſeldom will ſet 
well, but will drop off when they are as large as an Egg; 
therefore the Frames which are deſigned for Melons ſhould 
not be made ſmall. | 

There is no Part of Gardening, in which the Practi. 
tioners of this Art differ more, than in the pruning and 
managing of theſe Plants; nor are there any Rules laid 
down in the ſeveral Books in which the Culture of Me. 
lons have been treated of, by which any Perſon can be in- 
ſtructed; for there is ſuch Inconſiſtency in all their Di- 
rections; and what is worſe, the greateſt part of them 
are abſurd ; ſo that whoever follows them, can never hope 
to ſucceed : therefore I ſhall, in as few Words as poſſible, 
give ſuch plain Directions, as I hope will be ſufficient to 
inſtru any Perſon who is the leaſt converſant in theſe 
Things. | . 


I have before adviſed the pinching off the Ends of the 


Plants as ſoon as they have a Joint, in order to get l.. 


teral Shoots, which are by the Gardeners called Runners ; 
and when theſe Shoots have two or three Joints, to pinch 
off their Tops, to force out more Runners ; becauſe it is 
from theſe that the Fruit is to be produced; but after a 
ſufficient Number are put out, they ſhould not be ſtopped 
again; but wait for the Appearance of the Fruit, which 
will ſoon come out in plenty; at which time the Vines 
ſhould be carefully looked over three times a Week, to 
obſerve the Fruit, and make choice of one upon each 
Runner; which is ſituated neareſt the Stem; having the 
largeſt Footſtalk, and that appears to be the ſtrongeſt Fruit; 
and then pinch off all the other Fruit which may 

upon the ſame Runner; alſo pinch off the End of the 
Runner at the third Joint above the Fruit; and if the 
Runner is gently pinched at the next Joint above the 
Fruit, it will ſtop the Sap, and ſet the Fruit. The tak- 
ing off all the other Fruit will prevent the Nouriſhment 
being drawn away from the Fruit intended to grow; which 
if they were all leſt on the Plant, could not ſupply them 
with ſufficient Nouriſhment ; ſo that when they come to 
be as large as the End of a Man's Thumb, they all drop 
off, and ſcarce one of them ſets; which will be prevented 
by the Method before directed: but there are ſome Per- 
ſons, who are ſo covetous of having a Number of Fruit, 
as not to ſuffer any to be taken off; whereby they ge- 
nerally fail in their Expectation. My allowing but one 
Fruit to be left upon each Runner is, becauſe if half of 
theſe ſtand, there will be full as many Fruit as the Plant 
can nouriſh: for if there are more than eight upon one 
Plant, the Fruit will be ſmall, and not ſo well nouriſhed: 
indeed I have ſometimes ſeen fifteen or twenty Melons 
upon one Plant; but theſe have generally been of the 
ſmaller Kinds, which do not require ſo much Nouriſhment 
as the Cantaleupe's, whoſe Skins are of a thick Subſtance ; 


ſo that where a greater Number are leſt of them, than 


the Plants can well ſupply, their Fleſh will be remark» 
ably thin. | 5 
As I before adviſed the ſtopping, or pinching off the 

Runners three Joints above the Fruit; ſo by this there 
will be freſh Runners produced a little below the Places 
where the others were pinched ; therefore it is, that I ad- 
viſe the careful looking over the Vines ſo often, to ſtop 
theſe new Runners foon after they come out; as alſo to 
pull off the young Fruit which will appear ; and this muſt 
be repeated as often as it is found neceſſary, which will be 
until choſe intended to ſtand are grown fo large as to draw 
all the Nouritament which the Plants can ſupply ; for 
then the Plants will begin to abate of their Vigour. Thelc 
few Directions, if properly made uſe of, is all the Prune- 

et ing 


ing which is neceſſary to be given them; but at the ſame 
time when this is practiſed, it may be neceſſary to give 
ſome Water to the Plants, but at a Diſtance from their 
Stems; which will be of Service to ſet the Fruit, and cauſe 
it to ſwell; but this muſt be done with great Caution. 
The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould alſo be raiſed high, 
to admit a large Share of Air to the Plants, otherwiſe 
the Fruit will not ſet: and if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
warm, the Glaſſes may be frequently drawn off, eſpecially 
in an Evening, to receive the Dews, provided there is 
little Wind ſtirring ; but the Glaſſes ſhould not remain off 
the whole Night, leſt the Cold ſhould prove too great. 
When the Plants have extended themſelves from under 
the Frames, if the Weather ſhould alter to Cold, it will 
be neceſſary to cover their Extremities every Night with 
Mats; for if theſe Shoots are injured, it will retard the 
Growth of the Fruit; and often proves very injurious to 
the Plants : and now what Water is given to the Plants, 
ſhould be in the Alleys between the Beds; fcr as the 
Roots of the Vines will by this time have extended them- 
ſelves thro? the Alleys z ſo when the Ground there is well 
moiſtened, the Plants will receive the Benefit of it: and 
by this Method, the Stems of the Plants will be preſerved 
dry, whereby they will continue found: but theſe Water- 
ings ſhould not be repeated oftener than once a Week in 
dry warm Weather ; and be ſure to give as much Air as 
poſſible to the Plants, when the Seaſon is warm. 
Having given full Inſtructions for the Management of 
thoſe Melons, which are raiſed under Frames, I ſhall next 
ed to treat of thoſe which are raiſed under Bell or 
-glaſſes. The Plants for theſe muſt be raiſed in the 
fame manner as hath been already directed; and about the 
Middle of April, if the Seaſon proves forward, will be a 
time to make the Beds: but if the Seaſon is cold, 
i had better be deferr'd ſomewhat later: a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of hot Dung ſhould be provided, in proportion to 
the Number of Glaſſes; allowing eight or nine good 
Wheelbarrows of Dung to each Glaſs. If there is intended 
but one Bed, which is propoſed to be extended in Length, 
the Trench ſhould be dug out three Feet and an half wide, 
and the Length according to the Number of Glaſſes, which 


ſhould not be placed nearer than five Feet to each other; 


for when the Plants are too near each other, the Vines 
will intermix, and fill the Bed ſo cloſely, as to prevent the 
Fruit from ſetting : in digging of the Trench, it ſhould 
be ſo ſituated, as to allow for the Widening of the Bed 
three or four Feet on each Side; the Depth muſt be ac. 
cording as the Soil is dry or wet: but, as was before ob- 
ſerved, if the Soil is ſo dry, as that there is no Danger of 
the Beds being hurt by the Wet, the lower they are made 
in the Ground the better : in the making of the Beds the 
lame Regard muſt be had to the well-mixing and laying 
of the Dung, as was before directed: and after the Dung 
z laid, there ſhould be an Hill of Earth raiſed, where each 
Plant is to ſtand, one Foot and an half high : the other 
Part of the Bed need not as yet be covered more than four 
Inches thick, which will be ſufficient to keep the Warmth 
of the Dung from evaporating : then the Glaſſes ſhould 
be placed over the Hills, and ſet down cloſe, in order to 
warm the Earth of the Hills, to receive the Plants; and 
if the Beds work kindly, they will be in a proper Tem- 
perature to receive the Plants, in two or three Days after 
making : then the Plants ſhould be removed in the ſame 
manner as was before directed: and if they are in Pots, 
ſo that there will be no Danger of their growing, there 
ſhould but one Plant be put under each Glaſs: and if they 
are not in Pots, there ſhould be two; one of which may 
be afterward taken away, if they both grow: theſe Plants 
muſt be watered and ſhaded every Day, until they have 
taken Root : and if the Nights prove cold, it will be pro- 
per to cover the Glaſſes with Mats, to preſerve theWarmth 
of the Bed. | 

Where there are ſeveral of the Beds intended, they 


ſhould be placed at eight Feet Diſtance from each other, 


that there may be a proper Space left between them, to 
be afterward filled up, for the Roots of the Vines to have 
room for extending themſelves, for the Reaſons before 
given, 


When the Plants have taken good Root ih the Beds; 
their Tops muſt be pinched off; and their Pruning, Ec. 
muſt, from time to time, be the ſame as for thoſe under 
the Frames: in the Day-time when the Weather is warm, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on the oppoſite Side to the 
Wind, to admit freſh Air to the Plants; for where this 
is not obſerved, they will draw up weak and ſickly: 


very therefore all poſſible Care ſhould be taken, to prevent 


this; for if the Runners have not Strength, 
can never ſupply the Fruit with 2 * 
When the Plants are grown ſo long as to reach the 
Sides of the Glaſſes, if the Weather proves favourable, 
the Glaſſes muſt be ſet up on three Bricks, ſo as to raiſe 
them about two Inches from the Surface of the Beds, to 
give room for the Vines to run out from under them 
but when this is done, the Beds ſhould be covered all 
over with Earth to the Depth of one Foot and an half, 
and trod down as cloſe as poſſible: and if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, there ſhould be a Covering of Mats 
put over the Beds, to prevent the Cold from injuring the 
tender Shoots of the Vines : but as the Vines of the Can- 
taleupe Melons are impatient of Wet, it will be n 
to arch the Beds over with Hoops, to ſupport the Mats, 
that they may be ready for covering at all times when they 
require it; which is the only ſure Method to have cel 
Melons ſucceed in Exgland, where the Weather is ſo v 
uncertain and variable; for I have had ſome Beds of theſe 
Melons in as fine Order under theſe Glaſſes as could be 
deſired, which were totally deſtroyed by one Day's heavy 
Rain in June. | : 
After the Thickneſs of Earth is laid upon the Beds, 
if the Weather ſhould prove cold, it will be adviſcable to 
dig Trenches on each Side of the Beds, into which you 
ſhould lay a ſufficient Quantity of hot Dung, to make it 
of the ſame Thickneſs with the Bed, after the manner be- 
fore directed for the Frames; or if you have a ſufficient 
Quantity of hot Dung ready, the whole Space between 
the Beds may be dug out, and filled up with the Dung, 
laying thereon the Earth a Foot and an half deep, tread- 
ing it down cloſe: this new Dung will add a freſhWarmth 
to the Beds, and cauſe the Plants to ſhew Fruit ſoon after. 
The Watering of theſe Plants muſt be done with great 
Caution, and not given to their Stems; the pinching of 
the 3 _ alſo be duly attended to; 2 - 0 
ing off all ſuperfluous Fruit, to encourage which 
3 to remain; and in ſhort, every thing be- 


fore directed for thoſe under Frames, muſt likewiſe be ob- 


ſerved for theſe; and the farther Care is, to cover them 
in all hard Rains, and cold Nights, with Mats; which if 
performed with Care, there will be little Danger of their 
miſcarrying; and theſe Vines will remain vigorous until 
the Cold in Autumn deſtroys them. 
There have been many Perſons, who of late Years 
have raiſed their Melons under oiled Paper; and in many 
Places they have ſucceeded well; but where this is prac- 
tiſed, there muſt be great Care taken not to keep Co- 
verings too cloſe over them; for where that is done, the 
Vines will draw weak, and rarely ſet their Fruit in 
any Plenty; therefore where theſe Coverings are 0 
poſed to be uſed, I ſhould adviſe the bringing up of the 
Plants under Hand or Bell-glaſſes, in the manner before 
directed, until they are grown far enough to be let out 
from under the Glaſſes ; and then, inſtead of the Covering 
with Mats, to put over the oiled Paper: and if this Co- 
vering is prudently managed, it will be the beſt that can 
be uſed : the beſt Sort of Paper for this Purpoſe is that 
which is ſtrong, and not of too dark Colour ; and it 
ſhould be done over with Lintſeed-oil, which will dry 
ſoon. There ſhould be a proportionable Number of the 
Sheets of this Paper paſted together, as will ſpread to the 
Dimenſions of the Frame to which it is to be faſtened ; 


| and if this is fixed to the Frame, before the Oil is rubbed 


over it, ſo much the better: but this ſhould be done fo 
long before they are uſed, as that the Oil may be tho- 
roughly dry, and the Stench gone off, otherwiſe it will 

deſtroy the Plants. 
There are ſome Perſons, who make theſe Frames of 
broad Hoops, in Imitation of the Covers of Waggene 2 
ut 


but as theſe are cumberſome to move, and there are no Con- 
veniencies for admitting Air to the Plants, but by raiſing 
the whole Frame on one Side, I prefer thoſe made of Pan- 
tile-laths, fram'd like a Ridge of an Houſe ; and each 
Slope having Hinges, may be raifed at Pleaſure to admit 
the Air to the Plants : but as Deſcriptions of theſe Things 
are not well comprehended by Perſons not ſo converſant 
with them, I ſhall exhibit a Figure of one of theſe Frames, 
to be added to the Article of Stoves. | : 
The farther Management of the Melons, after their 
Fruit is ſet, is to keep pulling off all the ſuperfluous Fruit, 
and to pinch off all weak Runners, which may draw away 
Part of the Nouriſhment from the Fruit; as alſo to turn 
the Fruit gently twice a Week, that each Side may have 
equal Benefit of the Sun and Air: for when they are ſuf- 
fer'd to lie with the ſame Side conſtantly to the Ground, 
that Side will become of a pale or whitiſh Colour, as if it 
were blanched, for want of the Advantages of the Sun and 
Air. The Plants will require a little Water in very dry 
Weather; but this ſhould be given them in the Alleys, at 
a Diſtance from the Stems of the Plants, and not oftener 
than once a Week ; at which times the Ground ſhould be 
well ſoaked in the Alleys. This will encourage the Growth 
of Fruit, and cauſe the Fleſh to be thick ; but the great 
Caution which is neceſſary to be obſerved, is not to over- 
water the Plants, which is certain Injury to them: alſo be 
ſure to give as much free Air as poſſible, at all times, when 
the Weather will permit; for this is abſolutely neceſſary to 
render the Fruit good. | 
When the Fruit is fully grown, they muſt be duly watch- 
ed to cut them at a proper time; for if they are left a few 
Hours too long upon the Vines, they will loſe much of 
their Delicacy ; therefore they ſhould be looked over at 
leaſt twice every Day ; and if thoſe Fruit which are intend- 


ed for the Table, are cut early in the Morning, before the 


Sun has warmed them, they will be much better flavour'd: 
but if any ſhould require to be cut afterward, they ſhould 
be put into cold Spring: water, or Ice, to cool them, be- 
fore 
Morning, ſhould be kept in the cooleſt Place till u are 
| ſerved up to the Table. The Sign of this Fruit's 'Vi-ru- 

rity is, * of its beginning to crack near the Fozticals, 
and its beginning to ſmell, which never fail: for as theſe 
Cantaleupe Melons ſeldom change their Colour until they 
are too ripe, that ſhould never be waited for. 

In ſaving of the Seeds, I need not repeat here, that only 
ſuch ſhould be regarded, which are taken from the firm- 
eſt Fruit, and thoſe which have the higheſt Flavour; and 
if theſe are taken out with the Pulp intire, without diſ- 
placing the Seeds, and ſuffered to remain in the Pulp two 
or three Days before it is waſhed out, the better ; and then 
to preſerve only the heavy Seeds, which ſink in the Water. 


MELOCACTUS. Vide Cactus. 
MELOCARDUUS. Vide Cactus. 
MELOCHIA. vide Corchorus. 

MELON. Vide Melo. 


MELONGENA, Mad-apple. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Wheel, and 
cut into many Segments: from the Flower-cup ariſes the 
2 which becomes a fleſhy Fruit, full of kidney. ſbap' d 

eeds. 

Dr. Linneus has joined this Genus of Plants with the 
 Lycoperficon to his Genus of Solanum: but theſe ſhould be 


ſeparated, if we will allow the Fruit to be taken for a Cha- 
racter to the Genus. | 


The Species are; 
1. MrloxckNA fructu oblongo violaceo. Tourn. Mad- 
apple with an oblong violet-colour'd Fruit. 


2. MELonctxa fruZu oblongo allo. Tourn. Mad-apple 
with an oblong white Fruit : | FF 


3- MELoncex a ſpineſa, fruu rotundo croceo. Journ. 
Prickly Mad-apple, with a round ſaffron- colour'd Fruit. 


they are brought to the Table; and thoſe cut in the 
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4. MsLoxncena frufu rotundo, cum ſpinis vielaceis. 
Tourn. Mad-apple, with a round Fruit, and violet-co- 
lour'd Prickles. | | 

Of late, ſome Perſons who were ignorant of the true 
Name of this Plant, have given it that of the Egg: plant, 
from a Reſemblance which ſome of theſe Fruit bear 
Eggs ; but this is confuſing People. 

There are ſeveral other Varietics of this Plant, which 
differ in the Size, Form, or Colour of the Fruit, or in the 
Shape of their Leaves; but thoſe, here mention'd are all 
that I have obſerv d in the Engliſh Gardens. 

Theſe Plants are greatly cultivated in the Gardens of 
Taly, Spain, and Barbary; in which Places the Inhabit- 
ants eat the Fruit of them boiF'd with fat Fleſh, putting 
thereto ſome ſcrap'd Cheeſe, which they preſerve in Yi- 
negar, Honey, or falt Pickle, all Winter, to provoke a 
venereal Appetite : but in Summer, when the Fruit is juſt 
ripe, they uſually gather them, and make them up into 
Puddens with ſeveral Sorts of Spices, and other Ingre- 
dients : which Diſh the [talians are very fond of. | 

The Talians call this Fruit Melanzana, from the an- 
tient Latin Name of Mala inſana; by which it is by many 
Authors ſtiled. The Turks call it Badanjan; and in ſome 
Engliſh Books it is titled Brown Jobns; probably from a 
Corruption of the Turkiſh Name. By ſome it has been 
called Brown Folly, and Baron Felly, from the ſame Cor- 
ruption. . Free . 

They are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a moderate Hot- bed in March; and when the Plants 


to 


come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into another Hot-bed 


about four Inches aſunder, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root: after which you muſt | 
givethem a great Share of Air when the Weather is warm, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. They muſt alſo 
be frequently water*d, without which they will make but 
a very indifferent Progreſs : but when they are grown fo 
ſtrong as to fill the Frame (which will be by the Middle 
of May), you muſt tranſplant them out into a rich Spot 
of Ground at two Feet Diſtance ; obſerving to preſerve as 
much Earth to the Roots as poſſible when you take them 
up, otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſcarry. You muſt ob- 
ſcrve to water them plentifully until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require but very little Care more 
than to keep them clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to give them ſome Water. 

About the Middle of June the Fruit will appear; at 
which time, if the Weather be very dry, you muſt often 


water them ; which will cauſe the Fruit to grow very large, 


and increaſe thieir Number: toward the latter End of Juy 


their Eruit will ripen : when you muſt preſerve the Seeds 
of each Kind ſeparate. 


Theſe Plants are only preſerv'd as Curioſities in the Eng- 


 biſh Gardens, the Fruit being never us'd in this Country; 


except by ſome Halians or Spaniards, who have been ac- 


cuſtom'd to eat of them in their own Countries, 


MELOPEPO [this Plant is ſo call'd of Mor, an 
Apple or Melon; becauſe its Fruit comes near to the Size |. 


of a Melon; and Pepo, a Pompion ; becauſe it partic 


pates of the Nature of a Pompion], The Squaſh. 
The Characters are; e 


It hath the whole Appearance of a Pompion or Gourd; 


from which this differs in its Fruit, which is roundiſb, 


fleſhy, ſtreaked, angular, and for the moſt part divided into 
ive Partitions, incloſing flat Seeds advering to a ſpongy 


Placenta. | 


The Species are; 

I. Mrror ro compreſſus. 
flat Squaſh. 

2. MELopteo frudlu maximo albo. Tourn. The large 
white Squaſh, commonly call'd The white flat Pompion. 

3- MeLoyeeo fruu citriformi. Tourn. The citron- 
ſhap.d Squaſh. ; 

4. MeLopero verrucoſis. Tourn. The warted Squaſh. 

5. MeLoeeeo verrucoſus, fructu & ſemine albis. Tourn. 
Warted Squaſh, with white Fruit and Seed. 


6. Mxror ro flaveſcens, folio aſpero. Tourn. Yellow- 
iſh Squaſh, with a rough Leaf, 


C. B. P. The common or 


There 
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There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant in the 


Weſt-Indies, where they greatly abound, moſt of which 
are ſeminal Variations, and ſeldom continue long to pro- 
duce the ſame Kinds from Seeds; at leaſt with us they 
never continue three Years together the ſame, but var 
moſt extraordinarily : for the Seeds ſav d from fuch Plants 
which grew upright, and did not produce Runners (as the 
more ordinary Sorts) the ſucceeding Year, were as luxu- 
riant as any of the other Kinds; and the Fruit was of a 
different Shape from thoſe which the Seeds were taken 
from. | | 

Theſe are all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould have a great Share of Air, other- 
wiſe they will draw up ſo weak, as to be good for little: 
you mult alſo gently refreſh them with Water, as you ſhall 
find they require it. In April they muſt be tranſplanted 
out where they are deſigned to remain (which in England 
is moſt commonly upon old Dunghils, over which the 
Vines will ſpread, and produce a great Quantity of Fruit). 
If you plant them in an open Spot of Ground, you ſhould 
dig Holes at the Diſtance of 14 Feet ſquare ; into each of 
which you ſhould lay 2 or 3 Barrows of hot Dung, makin 
an Hollow in the Middle to receive the Plants, which m 

be fill'd with good rich Earth; then cover the Dung all 


cover, Top and Sides, with the Earth that came out of 


the Hole, placing a Glaſs over the Middle ; in which man- 
ner it ſhould remain until the Earth in the Holes begins to 
warm (which is commonly in twenty-four Hours after 
making), when you mult take them up out of the Seed- 
bed, and plant two of them into each Hole; obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root: after 
which you muſt let them have a free Air; and when they 
begin to ſend forth their Shoots, you muſt take off the 
Glaſſes, and permit them to run ; obſerving only to clear 


them from Weeds, and in very dry Weather to refreſh 


them now-and-then with a little Water. 
In Fuly theſe Plants will produce a great Quantity of 
Fruit, which ſome People are very fond of: theſe they 


gather while young, and boil them with Meat inſtead of 


Turneps : but notwithſtanding what ſome Perſons have 


 advanc'd concerning the Goodneſs of this Fruit, yet, from 


ſeveral Trials which I have made, I could not bring my 
Palate to reliſh them ; for they have a very great Flatu- 
lency in their Taſte, which is agreeable to very few Per- 
ſons: but in the Veſt- Indies, where there is a Scarcity of 
Garden Roots and Plants, theſe, and many other Sorts, are 


MELONRY, or MELON-GROUND, is an Apart- 
— in the Kitchen- garden for the Propagation of Me- 
Ihe Spot of Ground ſhould: be open to the South · eaſt 
Sun; but ſhelter'd from the Weſt, North-weſt, and North- 
eaſt Winds, by Walls, Pales, or Hedges: it ſhould alſo 
be upon a dry Soil ; for nothing is more injurious to theſe 
Plants than much Wet : and in the Spring it often proves 
very wet Weather ; when, if the Soil be very wet, there 
will be no making the Ridges until it is very late. You 
ſhould alſo contrive to place it as near to the Dung as poſ- 
fible, which will fave a great deal of Labour in wheeling 
the Dung ; and, if you can, have a Pond of Water near 
it; which, in very dry Weather, will be very uſeful to 
water the Melons. 5 mW 
As to the Size of the Ground, that muſt be propor- 
_ tion'd to the Qyantity of Ridges intended; which you may 
eaſily calculate by allowing eleven Feet Breadth for every 
Ridge, and the Holes plac'd at about five Feet aſunder; 
but it is the beſt Way to allow room enough where you are 
not ſtreighten'd for it. 


This Ground ſhould be inclos'd with a Reed-fence, and 


kept conſtantly lock*d up during the time that the Melons 
are growing ; for if they are expos'd to every Perſon that 
walks in the Garden (moſt of whom have a Curioſity to 
handle the Vines, and look after the Fruit), it will be of 
ill Conſequence ; nothing being more injurious to theſe 
Plants than frequent tumbling or diſturbing their Leaves. 
The common Practice in. moſt Gentlemens Gardens is, 
to incloſe a Spot of Grdund either with Walls or Pales, 
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which they conſtantly appropriate to this Purpoſe: but this 
is by no means a good Method; for it rarely happens that 
theſe ſucceed well longer than two Years in the ſame Place, 
unleſs the Soil be removed, and freſh brought in, which 


y 1s very expenſive ; therefore the beſt Way is, to have a 


ſufficient Parcel of Reeds made into Panels, which may be 
annually moved from Place to Place; ſo that you need 
not continue your Ridges longer than one Year in the ſame 
Place. And if you have a Piece of Ground which is large 
enough to divide into four ſuch Places, the Fence may be 
every Year remov'd forward till the Whole has been occu- 
py'd ; after which you may return to the Spot where you 
began, which, by that time, will be as good as freſh Earth : 
and hereby, without much Trouble, you may remove them 
every Year; for as one of the Sides will remain unremov'd 
every time the Fence is carried forward, the Labour will 
not be ſo great as if it were wholly remov'd to ſome Di- 
ſtance ; and theſe Reed-fences are much preferable to either 
Walls or Pales for this Purpoſe. 


MELOTHRIA. | 3 
The Title of this Genus was applied to it by Dr. Lin- 
næus in the Hortus Cliffortianus. By ſome Authors it hath 
been placed under the Genus of Cucumis; and by others 
under that of Bryonia : but the Doctor has removed this 
to a Diſtance from either of thoſe Genera, on account of 
its having but three Stamina: but Dr. Van Royen has brought 
it next to the Genus of Bryonia again. e 
The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, bell-ſhap'd, 
and cut ſlightly at the Brim into five Parts; this reſts upon 
the Embryo : the Flower is of one Leaf, wheel-ſhaped, kave- 
ing a Tube the Length of the Empalement : in the Centre of 
the Flower is ſituated the Pointal, ſupporting a cylindrical 
Style, attended by three conical Stamina, which are inſert- 
ed in the Tube of the Flower, and are extended to the ſame 
Length : the Pointal afterward becomes an oval ſmall 
Berry, baving three Diviſions, in which are lodged ſmall 
flat Seeds. £5 ; 1 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
MELotrrI1a. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Small creeping Cucum- 
ber, vulgo. 8 = 
This Plant grows wild in the Woods in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and alſo in many of the Iſlands in America: it creeps 
upon the Ground, with lender Vines, having angular 
Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Melon ; but 
much ſmaller. Theſe Vines ſtrike out Roots at every Joint, 
which faſten themſelves into the Ground, and thereby a 
larger Share of Nouriſhment is drawn to the Plants ; by 
which means their Vines extend to a great Diſtance each 
Way, and cloſely cover the Ground. The Flowers are 
very ſmall, in Shape like thoſe of the Melon, and of a 
pale-ſulphur Colour. The Fruit, in the Weft- Indies, grows 
to the Size of a Pea, of an oval Figure, and changes black 
when ripe : theſe are by the Inhabitants ſometimes pickled 
when they are green. | 
In England the Fruit are much ſmaller, and is fo hid- 
den by the Leaves, as to render it difficult to find them. 
The Plants will not grow in the open Air here, but muſt 
be ſown upon an Hot- ed; and if they are permitted, will 
ſoon ſpread over the Surface of a large Bed ; and when 
the Fruit is ripe, if they ſcatter their Seeds, the Plants will 
come up where the Earth happens to be uſed on an Hot- 
bed again ; and if they are ſupplied with Water, will re- 
ire no farther Care. This Plant is in ſome Gardens pre- 
— for the ſake of Variety; but is of no Uſe. 


MENISPERMUM, Moonſeed. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a roſaceons Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral ſma!l 
Leaves, which are placed round the Embryo in a circular 
Order : the Pointal, which is divided into three Parts at the 
Top, afterward becomes the Fruit or Berry, in which is in- 
cluded one flat Seed, which is, when ripe, hollo<ved lite the 
Appearance of the Moon. 

The Species are; 

1. MenisPERMuM Canadenſe ſcandens, bederaceo folio. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady Moonſeed, with 
an Ivy- leaf. 

5 Z 6 | 2. M- 
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2. MexisrERMuu Canadenſe ſcandens, umbilic ato folio. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady Moonſced, with 
an umbilcated Leaf. il | 

3. Mex1syERMuM folio bederaceo. Hort. Elth. Ivy- 
leav'd Moonſeed. 1 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts have been long Inhabitants of 
the European Gardens. Theſe produce flexible woody 
Shoots from their Roots, which twiſt round whatever Plants 
ſtand near them, and will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and produce their Flowers in Autumn ; but 
they rarely perfect their Seed in this Country. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Virginia, and moſt of the 
Northern Parts of America, from whence they were many 
Years ſince brought into Europe, and were preſerved in 
the Green-houſes in Winter, as tender Plants ; but of late 
Years they have been planted in the full Ground, where 
they endure the Winter's Cold extremely well without any 
Shelter. They may be eaſily propagated by the Suckers, 
which are produced in plenty from their Roots : theſe 
ſhould be taken off with ſome Fibres adhering to them, 
in the Spring, before the Plants make new Shoots ; and 

may be planted where they are deſigned to remain; ob- 
ſerving to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
until they have taken Root; after which time they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and to ſupport them with Stakes, unleſs they are planted 
near Trees, round which they may faſten themſelves ; for 
if they trail on the Ground, they will not thrive. 

The third Sort was brought from Carolina by Mr. Cateſ- 
by. 


_ Coun 
are alſo much ſmaller than either of the other Sorts. This 
Plant will endure the Cold of ordinary Winters very well 
in the open Air, provided it is planted in a warm Soil, and 


a ſheltered Situation, It may be propagated by Suckers. 


from the Root, as the two former Sorts, which are alſo 
produced in as great Plenty. | | | 
The two former Sorts were by Dr. Plukenet ranged 
among the Ivies, from ſome Similitude in the outward A 
_ pearance of the Plants to the Ivy: fo, from his Name, 
they were commonly called in the Gardens, Ivy with a Bind- 
weed - leaf. | | 


by. This is a Plant of humbler Growth than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing above four or five Feet high in this 
try, and the Stems do not become woody: the Leaves 
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3. MexTna rotundifolia paluſtris, ſeu aquatica major, 
folio variegato. Tourn. The great round-leav'd Water. 
mint, with a variegated Leaf. | 

9. MexnTaa anguſtifolia ſpicata glabra, folio rugofiore, 
odore graviore. Raii Syn. Spear-mint with a rugged Leaf, 
and ſtrong Scent. | 

10. MtnTH a Chalepenſis anguſtifolia, raro florens. 
Boerb. Ind. Narrow-leav'd Aleppo Mint, which rarely 
flowers. | 

There are ſeveral other Sorts of Mint, which are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens, many of which 
are Natives of England ; but as they are not cultivated for 
Uſe, 1 ſhall omit them in this Place; thoſe above-men- 
tion'd being the Sorts which are commonly propagated 
for Kitchen or Medicinal Uſes. g 

The firſt Sort is, the moſt commonly cultivated in the 
Engliſh Gardens, both for the Uſe of the Kitchen and Me- 
dicine ; but the ſecond Sort is by ſome greatly eſteem'd 
for its Heat, to make a ſimple Water : this, at preſent, is 
not very common in the Gardens; but has been found 
growing wild in ſeveral Parts of England. The third Sort 
is alſo us'd in Medicine; but is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens, being found in great Plenty in ſeveral Places near 
London. The fourth and fifth Sorts are very common by 
the Sides of the Ponds, and on moiſt Soils, in divers Parts 
of England ; and are rarely cultivated in Gardens: theſe 
are both uſed in Medicine; but the Markets are ſupply'd 
with them from the Fields. The ſeventh and eighth Sorts 
are preſerv*d in Gardens, for the Beauty of their vari 
Leaves ; as are the ninth and tenth Sorts, for their Odd- 
neſs ; the one having curl'd Leaves, and the other being 
very white; but ſeldom produce Flowers in England. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eaſily propagated by part- 
ing the Roots in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings 
during any of the Summer-months ; but ſhould have a 
moiſt Soil: and after planting, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they muſt be ofien water'd, until they have taken 
Root ; after which, they will require no farther Care but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds : they ſhould be 


- Planted in Beds about four Feet wide, allowing a Path two 


Feet wide, to go between the Beds to water, weed, and 
cut the Plants. The Diſtance they ſhould be ſet is about 
four or five Inches, or more, becauſe they ſpread very 


much at their Roots ; for which Reaſon, the Beds ſhould 


MENTHA [M:15n, according to the Antients, a God- 
deſs; and alſo according to the Poets. The Antients alſo 
gave it the Name of Sweet - ſmelling; and where this Word 

is found, this Plant is underſtood. Mentha is likewiſe ſo 
cal!'d of Mezs, Lat. the Mind; becauſe this Plant ſtrength- 
ens the Mind: it hath the ſame Smell and Taſte, and is 
much the fame in all the Plants of this Genus], Mint. 
The Characters are; 

It is a verticillate Plant, with a labiated Flower conſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper: lip is arched, and the Under- 
lip is divided into three Paris; but both of them are ſo 


cut, that the Flower ſeems to be divided into four Parts, the 


two Lips ſcarcely appearing : theſe Flowers are collected 
into tbicꝶ Whorles in ſome Species; but in others they grow 
in a Spike ;, each Flower having four Seeds ſucceeding it, 
which are inclos'd in the Flower-cup: to which may be 
added, It hath a creeping Root, and the whole Plant has a 
ſftrong aromatic or balſamic Scent. 

The Species are; | 


I. MExTHA angnſtifolia ſpicata. C. B. P. Common 


ſpik'd Mint, uſually call'd Spear-mint. | 

2. MEexTha ſpicis brevioribus & babitioribus, foliis 
menthæ fuſce, ſapore fervido piperis. Raii Syn. Pepper- 

mint. | 
3. MexTra Hlveſtris, folio longiore. C. B. P. Long- 
lcav'd Horſc- mint, or Mentaſtrum. 

4. MexrhaA arvenſis verticillata bir ſuta. J. B. Water- 
mint with wizorled Coronets, commonly call'd Water- 
calamint. 

5. MexTaa aquatica ſeu Siſymbrium. J. B. Water 
mint. 

6. MexTra Sihmbrium didta, hirſuta, glamerulis ac 
foiits minoribus ac rotundioribus. Raii Syn. Orange- mint. 


7. MexTra ſpicata, folio variege!9. C. B. P. Spear- 
mint with a variegated Leaf, 


not ſtand longer than three Years before you plant freſh ; 
for by that time the Roots will be matted fo cloſcly, as to rot 
and decay each other, if permitted to ſtand longer. There 
are ſome People who are very fond of Mint-fallad in Win- 
ter and Spring : in order to obtain which, they take up 
the Roots before Chriſtmas, and plant them upon a mode- 
rate Hot-bed pretty cloſe, covering them with fine Earth 
about an Inch thick; and cover the Bed either with Mats, 
or Frames of Giaſs. In theſe Beds the Mint will come up 
in a Month's time, and be ſoon fit to cut for that Pur- 
le. | 
a the Herb is cut for medicinal Uſe, it ſhould be 
done in a very dry Seaſon, juſt when it is in Flower ; for 
if it ſtand longer, it will not be near ſo handſome, nor ſo 
well-taſted ; and if it be cut when it is wet, it will change 
black, and be little worth : this ſhould be hung up to dry 
in a ſhady Place, where it may remain until it be uſed. 
If the Soil be good in which theſe Plants are to be ſet, 
they will afford three Crops every Spring : but after July 
they ſeldom prove good ; therefore what Shoots are pro- 
duc'd after that time, ſhould be permitted to remain till 
Michaelmas, when you muſt cut them down cloſe ; and 
after having clear'd the Beds from Weeds, you ſhould 
ſpread a little fine rich Earth all over them, which will 
greatly encourage the Roots againſt the ſucceeding 
Spring. 


MENTIIA CATARIA. Lide Cataria. 


MENTZELIA. — 
The Characters are; 
It hath a reſe-ſhaped Flower, conſſſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order, and reſt on the Flower- 
cup; which afterward becomes a membranaceous tubulous 
Fruit, containing many ſmell Seeds. | w 
C 


we know but one Species of this Plant at preſent; 
VIZ 


Menrz IIA foliis & frudibus aſperis. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Mentzelia with rough Leaves and Fruit. 
The Name was given to this Plant by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in the French Settlements in America, in 
Honour to Dr. Mentzelius, who was Phyſician to the Ele- 
for of Brandenburgh; and who publiſh'd an Index of Plants 
in Latin, Greek, and High-Dutch. | 
This Plant grows plentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
- from whence the Seeds were ſent to England by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun; which have ſucceeded in the Phy fic- 
| en at Chelſea. 


It is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds | 


are ripe 3 therefore muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in 
the Spring, that the Plants may be brought forward early 
in the Seaſon ; otherwiſe they will not produce ripe Seed 
in this Country. When the Plants are come up about an 
Inch high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
| Halfpeny Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they muſt be conſtantly watered every other 
Day in warm Weather, and ſhould have freſh Air every 
Day admitted to them, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are 
plunged. In about fix Weeks or two Months after tranſ- 
_ planting, if the Plants have made a good Progreſs, they 
will have filled the Pots with their Roots; when they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger Pots, which muſt be filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, that they may have room to grow in Height; ob- 
ſerving, as before, to water them duly ; as alſo to admit 
freſh Air to them every Day in warm Weather : with this 
Management the Plants will riſe to the Height of three 
Feet, and will produce ripe Seeds the Latter-end of Au- 
guſt, or the Beginning of September. Theſe Plants are 
cloſely beſet all over with ſmall crooked Spines, by which 
they will faſten themſelves to whatever touches them ſo 
ſtrongly, that, by a Perſon's going near them, they will 
ſtick to the Cloaths, and the Branches of the Plant will 
_ ſeparate, and adhere to the Cloaths, in like manner as the 
Seeds of Clivers or Gooſegrafs. 


MENYANTHES, is Trifolium Paluſtre, or Bog- 
bean. | 

This Plant is common upon boggy Places in divers Parts 
of England; but is never cultivated in Gardens; for which 
Reaſon I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any farther Ac- 
count of it, except the taking Notice, that this Plant is at 
preſent in great Eſteem ; being thought an excellent Re- 
medy for the Rheumatiſm, Gout, and many other Diſ- 
orders. It is frequently called Bogbane, or Marſh-trefoil, 
in the Markets; and grows plentifully on Bogs in many 
Parts of England, where it is gather d, and brought to ſup- 
ply the Markets. 0 | 


MERCURIALIS {This Plant takes its Name from 
Mercury ; becauſe the Antients had a Notion, that the 
God Mercury brought this Plant into Uſe], Mercury. 
The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are crenated, and grow by Pairs oppoſite ; 
the Cup of the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which expands, 
and is cut into three 8 ; theſe are Male and Female 
in different Plants : the Flowers of the Male grow in long 
Spikes, and conſiſt of many Stamina and Apices, which are 
loaded with Farina: the Ovary. of the Female Plant be- 
_ a teſticulated Fruit, having a ſingle round Seed in each 

eth, 

The Species are 

1. Mercurtatis feſticulata, five mas Dioſcoridis & 
Pliaii. C. B. P. The teſticulated Mercury, vulgarly call'd 
The Male French Mercury. 

2. Mrgcuriaiis ſpicata, five femina Dioſcoridis & 
Plinii. C. B. P. The ſpiked French Mercury. 

3. MercukiaLis montana teſticulata. C. B. P. Teſti- 


culated mountain Mercury, commonly called Dog's Mer- 
cury. 


fructu rubro magno. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 
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4. Mtrcurrar.is montana ſpicata. C. B. P. Spikes d 
mountain, or Dog's Mercury. 


5. MEerxcuriaiis fruticoſa incana mes. Boerb. Ind. 
Hoary ſhrubby Male Mercury. | 5 

6. Mercuriaiis fruticoſa incana tefticulata. Tour. 

Shrubby hoary teſticulated Mercury. 
The two firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which grow wild 
in divers Parts of England, and are rarely propagated in 
Gardens : the Seeds thereof being ſown, produce the two 
Sorts promiſcuouſly, and are both gather'd indiffcrently 
for medicinal Uſe. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as 
they are ripe, by thoſe who would cultivate them : they will 
grow upon any Soil or Situation. 

The third and fourth Sorts grow wild in ſhady Lanes, 
and under Hedges, in divers Parts of England, where they 
ſpread greatly at the Roots: theſe are never us'd in Medi- 
cine, being eſteem'd poiſonous. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are not Natives of this Coun- 


try ; but are preſerv d in curious Botanic Gardens for Va- 


riety : theſe may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a Bed of freſh Earth; where, if the 
Seeds are good, the Plants will come up the ſucceeding 
Spring, and endure the Cold of our Winters very well: 
but if the Plants from which the Seeds are taken, have not 
had ſome of the Male Plants growing amongſt them, 
the Seeds will not grow, as I have ſeveral times expe- 
rienc'd. SO | 5 


MESEMBRIANTHEMUM. Vide Ficoides. 


MESPILUS [M#o71A@-], The Medlar. 
The Charatiers are; | 

The Leaves are either whole, and ſhap'd like thoſe of the 
Laurel, as in the manur'd Sorts ; or laciniated, as in tbe 
wild Sorts : the Flower confiſts of five Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Roſe : the Fruit is umbilicated, and are not 
eatable till they decay ; and have, for the moſt part, five 
hard Seeds in each. | 0h 

The Diſtinction which Dr. Linnæus makes between the 
Meſpilus, Crategus, and Sorbus, is in the Number of their 
Seeds in each Fruit; fo that only thoſe Species which have 
five Seeds, are placed in this Genus of Meſpilus ; thoſe 
with three, in that of Sorbus; and thoſe which have two 
Seeds, in that of Crategus : but as this Character doth not 
conſtantly continue in the ſame Species, I think the former 


Diſtinction, made by Dr. Tournefort and Mr. Ray, is to 


be preferr'd. | 
The Species are 
1. Mzse1iLus Germanica, folio laurino non ſerrato, five 
Meſpilus fylveftris. C. B. P. The common Medlar, com- 
monly call'd The Nottingham Medlar. | | 
2. Mxspirus folio laurino, major. C. B. P. The large 
Dutch Medlar. SER 


3. Mxspil us apti folio, Hlveſtris ſpinoſa, five oxyacan- 
tha. C. B. P. The common Hawthorn. 


4. MeseiLvus ſpinoſa, ffove oxyacantha, flore pleno. Tourn. 
The double-flowering Hawthorn. | 

5. MeseiLus apii folio laciniato. C. B. P. The Aza- | 
rola, or Neapolitan Medlar. 1 

6. MxspiLus ſpinaſa, pyri folio. H. L. The Pyracan- 
tha, or Ever-green Thorn. 5 
7. MesPiLus ſeu ſpina acuta, biflora Britannica. Park. 
Theat. The Glaſtenbury Thorn. | 55 

8. Mrspilus ſpinoſa, five oxyacantha Virginiana. H. L. 
The Cockſpur, or Virginian Hawthorn. . 

9. Mxsrilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulata ſplendens, 


frudu infigni rutilo, Virginienſis. Pluk. Pbyt. The Vir- 


ginian Medlar, with ſhining Leaves, and. very red Fruit, 
commonly call'd The Virginian Azarol, with red Fruit. 

10. MeseiLus Virginians, apii folio, vulgari fimilis 
major, grandioribus ſpinis. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Haw- 
thorn, with long ſtrong Thorns. — 

11. Mese1Lus prunifolia Virginiana non ſpinoſa, frudtu 
nigricante. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Hawthorn, with a Plum- 
leaf, and black Fruit. 

12. MesP1Lus pruni foliis, ſpinis longifſmis fortibus, 
American Haw, 


with Plum-leaves, very ſtrong Thorns, and a large red 
Fruit, 
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Fruit, commonly call'd Carolina Haw, with very ſtrong 


Spines. 


13. Mxspil us Virginiana, groſſularie foliis, ſpinis oa- 
giſimis rectis, fructu rotundo luteo. Virginian Haw, with 
Gooſberry-leaves, very long erect Thorns, and a round yel- 
low Fruit, commonly call'd Lord as Haw. 

14. Mzse1Lus inermis, foliis obverſe ovatis ſubtus lo- 
mentoſis, pomis ovatis luteis. Smooth American Faw, with 

oval Leaves, white underneath, and egg-ſhaped yellow 
Fruit, commonly called yellow Haw, with pear-ſhaped 
Fruit. . 

15. Mxsrilus apii folio laciniato, Eun ex albo lute- 
ſcente minori. Hort. Cath. The Lazarole, with a ſal] yel- 
| owiſh white Fruit. ; 

16. MzsP1Lus folio laurino, major, fructu precoct ſa- 
pidiori oblongo leviori, ſeu rariori ſubſtantia. Hort. Cath. 

Smooth oblong Medlar, with large Laurel-leaves, called 
by the Italian Gardeners Neſpoli. 


17. MxspiLus folio ſubrotundo, frudu rubro. Tourn. 


The Dwarf Medlar, with red Fruit. : 
18. Mxspilus folic rotundiore, frufiu nigro ſubdulci. 
Tourn. Dwarf Medlar, with black Fruit. | 

The firſt of theſe Medlars was formerly more common 

in the Gardens and Nurſeries than at preſent ; for ſince 
the Dutch Medlar has been introduced, it hath obtained the 
Preference; the Fruit of this being much larger than the 
old one, which has occaſioned their being cultivated in 


greater Plenty. 


The fixteenth Sort has been brought into England by 
ſome of the Italian Gardeners, who annually bring over 
Orange · trees and Jaſmines: and they have fold theſe 
Trees by the common Title of Neſpoli, which is applica- 
ble to all the Species of this Genus. The Fruit of this 
Tree is rather ſmaller than that of the Common or Not- 

tingbam Medlar z but it hath a quicker Flavour, and is 

earlier Tipe; ſo a Plant or two of them may be allowed a 

Place in thoſe Gardens where there is room. : 
Theſe Sorts may be propagated by budding or grafting 


them upon the Hawthorn, or the Pear-ſtock, upon either 


of which they will take very well ; and may be afterward 
tranſplanted into the Fruit-garden, either in Standards, or 
trained againſt an Eſpalier, in both which Methods they 
will ſucceed very well; but if the larger Sort be trained 
on an Eſpalier, the Fruit will be much larger: but you 
muſt be careful, in pruning, not to ſhorten their bearing 
Branches; for the Fruit being, for the moſt part, pro- 
duced at the Extremity thereof, if they are ſhortened, it 
will be cut away. | | 
Theſe Plants will grow upon almoſt any Soil; but the 
Fruit will be much larger upon a ſtrong Soil, rather moiſt 
than dry; tho* upon a middling Soil they are generally 
beſt flavoured. 
Theſe Fruits are permitted to remain upon the Trees 
till Oober, when they will begin to fall; at which time 


they muſt be gathered, when dry, and laid by in a dry 


Place, until they become ſoft, and begin to decay, which 
is commonly about a Month after they are gathered, 
when they will be fit to be eaten; before which they are 
ſo very harſh, that it is almoſt impoſſible to eat them. 
The third Sort is ſo very common in England, that it 
would be to little Purpoſe to ſpend much time in treatin 
of it, ſince the great Uſe to which it is applied in Exg- 
land, is to make Fences; the manner of doing which is 
already deſcribed under the Article of Fences and Hedges. 
Theſe. Trees, when grown large, are great Ornaments 
to Parks; and during the Seaſon of their Flowering, 
where the Trees are in Plenty, the Air is perfumed with 
the Fragrancy of their Flowers : and as they are much 
frequented by Nightingales, fo their melodious Notes 
render thoſe Places the moſt agreeable, at that time of 
the Year, for Retirement: but 1 would only mention in 
this Place, that there are two or three Varieties of this 
Plant commonly obſerved in the Hedges near London, 
which differ in the Size of their Leaves and Fruit; but 
that Sort which produces the ſmalleſt Leaves is the beſt 
worth cultivating for Hedges, becauſe their Branches al- 
ways grow cloſe together; ſo that the Hedge will clip 
much cloſer, and appear more beautiful: ſor it is a com- 
mon Obſervation, That the Branches of all Sorts of Trees 
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grow in a propottionable Diſtance to the Size of their 
Leaves. | 

The fourth Sort is a Variety of the third, from which 
it differs in having fair double Flowers. This is propa- 
gated by being budded or grafted upon the common Sort 
and may be trained up with regular Stems to the Height 
of twelve or fourteen Feet; and when planted in Wilder. 
neſſes, or other Plantations of Trees, being intermixed 
with other flowering Trees of the ſame Growth, makes a 
very fine Appearance during the Seaſon of its Flowering, 
which is commonly moſt Part of May; the Flowers be. 
ing produced in large Cluſters, as in the common Sort; 
but are very double: this Tree is pretty common in the 
Nurſeries near London. 

The L' Azarole, or Neapolitan Medlar, has been in- 
troduced from aly, where the Fruit is greatly eſteemed. 
This is alſo propagated by budding or grafting it upon 
Stocks of the common Hawthorn, and ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a moiſt Soil, and warm Situation, where it 
will produce great Quantities of Fruit annually in Eg. 
land, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Haw- 
thorn, but much larger; and muſt be preſerved till they 


begin to decay before they are eaten, as the common 


Medlar. 


I have obſerved theſe Trees in many Places planted 
againſt warm Walls, as ſuppoſing them too render to 


produce Fruit in this Climate, without fuch Aſſiſtance; 
which is a very great Miſtake; for I have ſeen much more 


Fruit upon Standard-trees than were upon thoſe againſt 


Walls, and they ripened well, and were better taſted. 
The Pyracantha,or Ever-green Thorn, was formerly in 
greater Eſteem than at preſent: it is commonly planted 
againſt Walls or Buildings, where it affords an 
Proſpect in Winter (eſpecially if it has Plenty of Fruit), the 
Fruit being, at that Seaſon, of a beautiful red Colour, and 
are commonly produced in very large Cluſters, which, to- 
gether with its ever-green Leaves, renders it worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. But in order to have Fruit 
upon every Part of the Tree, in which its greateſt 
conliſts, there ſhould always be a Succeſſion of y 
Branches trained in; for the Fruit is always prod 


upon the ſecond and third Years Wood; and all thoſe 


Branches which are older, never produce any : for want 


of rightly obſerving this Method, moſt of the Trees of 
this Kind ſeldom have any Fruit but toward their extreme 
Parts, which is one Realon theſe Trees have been much 


neglected of late Years. 
The Branches of this Tree are very flexible, ſo that it 


cannot be trained up to a Standard; but muſt always have 


the Aſſiſtance of a Wall, or ſome other Building, to ſup- 
port it. It is very hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 


Soil or Situation; but it agrees beſt with a dry Soil, in 


which it will always produce a greater Quantity of Fruit. 


This -may be propagated by laying down the tender 


Shoots, which are commonly two Years before they will 
be rooted enough to tranſplant (but notwithſtanding this, 
it is a more expeditious Method than to raiſe them from 
Seeds, which rarely come up until the ſecond Year, and 
are but of ſlow Growth the two ſucceeding Years); then 


they may be either planted where they are to remain, or 
g into a Nurſery for two or three Years, where you may 


train them, according to the Places where they are de- 
ſigned to be planted : but the ſooner they are planted, 
where they are to remain, the better they will ſucceed. It 
is commonly three Years after they are planted our, be- 
fore they begin to produce Fruit. 

The Glaſtenbury Thorn is preſerved in many Gardens 
as a Curioſity: this often produces ſome Bunches of Flow- 
ers in Winter, and afterwards flowers again at the Seaſon 
with the common Sort ; but doth in no other reſpect differ 
from the common Hawthorn: the fabulous Story of its 
budding on Chriſtmas day in the Morning, flowering at 
Noon, and decaying at Night, is now with good Reaſon 
diſbelieved ; for altho* it may ſometimes happen, that 
there may be ſome Bunches of Flowers open on that Day, 
yet, for the moſt part, it is 1.ter in the Year before they 
appear; but this in a great meaſure depends on the Mild- 
neſs of the Seaſon. This Sort may be propagated by 
budding or grafting it upon the common Hawthorn, _ 

| ſhou 
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Hauld be planted in a warm Situation, which will t 
— = Flowering in the Winter; for if they my 


much expoſed to cold Winds, the Flower-buds will decay 
without opening, tho? in other reſpects the Plant is equally 


25 hardy as the common Sort, and may be treated in the been 


The Cockſpur Hawthorn is of larger Growth than any 
of the former, and is very hardy : this may be propaga- 
ted by ſowing the in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon Hawthorn ; and they commonly abide in the Ground 
till the ſecond Year, as they do: therefore the moſt ex- 
itious Way to increaſe this Plant is, to bud or graft it 
upon the common Hawthorn ; tho' I muſt confeſs, that 
the Trees thus propagated will not arrive to the Magni- 
tude as thoſe generally do which are propagated from 
Seeds; but will produce Fruit much ſooner : but where a 
Perſon intends to have them in Perfection, they ſhould 
always be propagated from Seeds. This Sort will grow 
to the Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, and may 
be trained up with regular Stems and Heads, and when 
planted amongſt other Trees of the fame Growth, they 
make an agreeable Variety; for in the Spring, when they 
are in Bloſſom, they are very pleaſing, the Flowers being 
very large, and are produced in great Bunches at the Ex- 
temity of their Branches; and in Autumn, when the 
Fruit is ripe, which is very large, and grows in great 
Cluſters, they have a beautiſul Appearance, and are eſteem- 
ed very good Feed for Deer. 5 
The ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts were brought 
from Virginia ſeveral Years ſince, and are preſerved as 
Curioſities, by ſuch Perſons as are Lovers of Trees. 
Theſe may be prepagated from Seeds, as the other Sorts, 
or by budding or grafting them upon the common Haw- 
- thorn; and may afterwards be tranſplanted into Wilder- 
neſs· quarters, amongſt other Trees of the ſame Growth, 
where they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
The ninth Sort will grow larger than the other two, 
and, if raiſed from Seeds, will equal the Cockſpur Haw- 
thorn ; and the Flowers and Fruit are full as large as thoſe ; 
ſo that it is very proper to be intermixed therewith. = 
The tenth eleventh Sorts commonly grow to the 
Size of our common Hawthorn, with which they may 
be intermixed, for Variety, in Wilderneſs-plantations. . 
The tenth Sort is, by ſome of the Gardeners, called 
the Maple-leav*d-haw, from the Leaves of this Tree 
having ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the common or leſſer 
Maple. This Sort flowers later in the Seaſon, than any 


of the other; ſeldom being in Beauty earlier than the Be- 


ginning of June, and ſometimes not until the Middle of 
that Month : but the Bunches of Flowers being larger 
than any of the Sorts yet known, renders this the moſt 
valuable, from the great Appearance which it makes in 
Flower; and alſo in the Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, 
theſe Trees are equally beautiful; their Fruit being of a 
lively red Colour, and hanging in large Bunches on every 
Part of the Tree. 1 8 
The Fruit of the eleventh Sort is black when ripe; but 
theſe are produced thinly on the Trees, ſeldom more than 
two or three growing in each Cluſter: the Leaves are 
ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Plum; bur are lon 
and narrower : this is preſerved more for the ſake of Va- 
riety than its Beauty. On os 
The twelfth and fourteenth Sorts have been of late 
Years introduced into the Engliſh Gardens from America, 
and are propagated in the Nurſeries near London. The 
twelfth Sort has the longeſt and ſtrongeſt Thorns of any 
of the Sorts : the Leaves are like thoſe of the Plum-tree : 
the Fruit is as large as thoſe of the Cockſpur-haw ; but 
they are produced but thinly, ſeldom more than two 


dr three growing together: and by the Growth of this 


Tree (when upon its own Stock) in England, it ſeems 
more inclinable to a Shrub than a Tree. 


The fourteenth Sort is a larger-growing Tree, being 


equal to the Cockſpur-haw : this hath no Spines, and the 
Leaves are extended in Breadth more than Length: they 
are of a whitiſh Colour on their Under-ſide : the Fruit is 
as large as thoſe of the Cockſpur-haw, but of an oval 
Shape, and a yellowiſh-green Colour : but theſe come 
ingly, or by Pairs, rarely three of them growing toge- 


good, where they are to remain; 


ther; ſo that the Trees make 
in Flower or Fruit. 
The thirteenth was 


Biſhop of London's Garden at Fulbam ; but hath lately 


no great Appearance eithet 
many Years ſince growing in the 


recovered again from America, after having been 
loſt for many Years. The Thorns of this Sort are very 
long and ſlender : the Fruit is ſmall, and crowned with 
Leaves. 
The fifteenth Sort has been lately introduced among us 
from [ral : this is different from the other Sorts in the 
Shape and Colour of the Fruit, which is flat, and of a 
yellowiſh-white Colour. This may be propagated by 
budding or 22 it upon the coramon Hawthorn, and 
is worthy of a Place in all curious Collections of Trees. 
The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts are of humbler 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above five or ſix Feet high, and 
are proper to intermix with Shrubs of the ſame Growth, 
where, by the Variety of their woolly Leaves, together 
with their Flowers and Fruit, in their Seaſons, they add 
greatly to the Variety of ſuch Plantations: they may be 
eaſily propagated by laying down their tender Branches, 
which, in one Year, will be rooted ſufficiently to tranſ- 
plant; when they may be placed where they are to re- 
main, or planted into a Nurſery, and trained up to regu- 
lar Heads; by which Method they will be lefs liable to 
miſcarry, than if they were placed to remain in the Wil- 
derneſs immediately. They may alſo be grafted on the 
Pear or White-thorn. h 
The ſeventeenth Sort produces great Quantities of Suck- 
ers from the Roots, which may be taken off in the Spring, 
and tranſplanted into a Nurſery two or three Years, un- 
til they have acquired Strength enough to tranſplant for 
by which Method they 
may be greatly increaſed : but the Plants thus raiſed will be 


more ſubject to produce a great Number of Suckers from 


their Roots, which, if not yearly taken off, 
up into a Confuſion, and ſtarve the old ones. 
They produce their Flowers in April and May, and 


will grow 


their Fruits are commonly ripe in Auguſt : but theſe are 


of no Uſe, except to propagate the Plants; which being 
a tedious Method, and the Layers taking Root ſo freely, 


renders it not worth practiſing ; tho? it may happen, that 


ſome Varieties may be obtained this way, as is often 
found in many other Trees and Shrubs. | 


 METHONICA. Vids Glorioſa. 


MEUM [of Mer, lefs, becauſe the Leaves of this 

Plant are very ſmall], Spignel. | 
The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with very narrow Leaves: 
the Seeds are large, oblong, and ſtriated : to which may be 
added, It bath a perennal Root. 

This Plant is propagated in the Phyſic-gardens, for 
medicinal Uſe; but is very ſeldom found in other Gardens. 
It may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; and in the Spring 
the Plants will appear, when they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds ; and in very dry Weather muſt be 


ger refreſhed with Water. In this Place the Plants may remain 


until the Autumn following, when they may be tranſplant- 
ed into a ſhady Border about a Foot aſunder, where they 
may remain for Uſe. They may alſo be propagated by 
parting their Roots in Autumn, which is the moſt expe- 
tious Method. | 


MEZEREON. vide Thymelæa. 


MICROSCOPE, a dioptrical Inſtrument; by means of 
which, very minute or ſmall Objects are repreſented very 
large, and capable of being viewed very diſtinftly, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Refraction. | 

This Inſtrument may be of ſingular Uſe to a curious 
Inquirer into the Operation of Vegetative Nature, by 
viewing nicely the ſeveral minute Veſſels and Parts of Ve- 
getables, in order to diſcover their various Uſes, and how 
the Buſineſs of Vegetation is carried on; as alſo to ex- 
amine the minute Parts of Flowers, which are not ob- 
vious to the naked Eye. 


MILDEW 
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MILDEW is a Diſeaſe that N. to Plants, and is 


ſed by a Moiſture which falls on them, and con- 
2 SI of the Sun's Heat, to draw it up, by 
its Acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt Sub- 
ſtance of the Plant, hinders the Circulation of the 
nutritive Sap, upon which the Leaves begin to fade, and 
the Bloſſoms and Fruit are much prejudiced. Or, 

Mildew is rather a concrete Subſtance, which exudes 
thro? the Pores of the Leaves. | 

What the Gardeners commonly call Mildew, is an In- 
ſe&, which is frequently found in great Plenty, preying 

this Exudation. 

Others ſay, That Mildew is a thick clammy Vapour, 
exhaled in the Spring and Summer from Plants, Bloſſoms, 
and even the Earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill Weather, where 
there is neither Sun enough to draw it upwards to any 
conſiderable Height, nor Wind of Force ſtrong enough 
to diſperſe it; and that, hanging in the lower Regions, 
when the Cold of the Evening comes on, it condenſes, 
and falls on Plants, and with its thick clammy Subſtance 
ſtops the Pores, and by that means prevents Perſpiration, 
and hinders the Sap from aſcending to nouriſh the Flow- 

ers, Shoots 


„Ec. 8 
Others ſay, That Mildew is a corroſive or nipping 
Dew, proceeding from the Vapours that are exhaled by 
the Earth, which, being drawn up, and falling down again 
on the tender opening Buds, infects them by its Acrimony, 
and hinders the Circulation of the — Sap Say 
proper Veſſels; upon which the Leaves begin to fade, 
and the Bloſſoms and Fruit receive a very great Preju- 
dice. | EE | 
Some make this Obſervation, That the Places moſt 


liable to Mildew are incloſed Grounds and Valleys, and 


thoſe that lie tending to the Eaſt ; and the Reaſons that 
they give why thoſe Grounds which lie from the Hori- 
⁊on to the Eaſt are moſt ſubject to Mildew and Blaſtings, 
may be by the Sun's attracting thoſe Vapours towards it, 
after the manner that a 
Air to it : fo the Sun having ſet theſe in Motion, and not 
having Strength enough to draw them into the middle 
Region, to form them into a Cloud, he does yet draw 
them tif! he be below the Horizon, and then theſe Dews 
tend to the Earth, from whence they were exhaled, and 
in Motion to the Weſt, do, as it were, fall upon the 
Ground which lies Eaſtward, at right Angles, and there- 
fore is moſt offenſive to them. . PD 

Bur I take the true Cauſe of the Mildew appearing 
moſt upon Plants which are expoſed to the Eaſt, to pro- 
ceed from a dry Temperature in the Air when the Wind 
blows from that Point, which ſtops the Pores of Plants, 
and prevents their Perſpiration; whereby the Juices of the 
Plants are concreted upon the Surface of their Leaves, 
which being of a ſweetiſh Nature, Inſects are incited 
thereto, where, finding proper Nutriment, they depoſit 
their Eggs, and multiply fo faſt as to cover the whole 
-Surfaces of Plants, and, by their corroding the Veſſels, 
prevent the Motions of their Sap; and it is very proba- 
ble, that the Excrements of het. Inſects may enter the 
Veſſels of Plants, and by mixing with their Juices ma: 
ſpread the Infection all over them: for it is obſervable, 


whenever a Tree has been greatly affefted by this Mil- 


dew, it ſeldom recovers it in two or three Years, and 
many times never is intirely clear from it after. 
Others ſuppoſe, That the Reaſon why Valleys afford 
more Moiſture than Hills, is becauſe of the Dew which 

is attracted from the Earth and Herbs as before; and that 
they afford more Moiſture than Hills (they fay), 1s often 
ſeen by the Miſts, which are more frequent on them than 
on Hills : this being drawn by the Sun in the Day-time, 
and wanting Wind to affiſt its Motion, hangs in the lower 
Region; and, when the Sun ſets, it falls upon the Plants 
with its thick clammy Subſtance, and hinders the Sap of 
the Plant or Tree from aſcending to nouriſh its Flowers 
or Shoots in thoſe whoſe Bark is tender and young, and 
the Pores open with the Heat of the Seaſon. 

This Dew has been obſerved in the great-leav*d Cherries, 
ſuch as the Black-Heart, the White-Heart, &c. to fall 
upon them at the Top, juſt at the Beginning of the Mid- 
fummer-ſhoot, which has fo ſtopped the Shoot, that it 


great Fire in a Room draws the Seed. | £ 
3. Mitivum ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Millet with a 
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has ſhot forth in other Places below; and that on the 


of theſe Shoots there have been many fiall Flies feed? 


on this Dew, and that it may plainly be ſeen and taſted 
on the Leaves of Oak and Maple. 


Some are of Opinion, That Mildews and Blights are 


the ſame thing: but others again, That Mildew is quite 
another thing than Blaſtings. They ſay, Mildews are 
cauſed from the Condenſation of a fat and moiſt 

tion in an hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and Ve. 
getables of the Earth, and alſo from the Earth itſelf 
which is condenſed into a fat glutinous Matter by the 
Coolneſs and Serenity of the Air, and falls down on the 
Earth again; Part of which reſts upon the Leaves of the 
Oak and other Trees, whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and for 
that Reaſon do not fo eaſily admit the Moiſture into them, 
as the Elm and other rougher Leaves do. | 


Other Parts of Mildew reſt upon the Ears and Stalks 


of Wheat, beſpotting the ſame with a different Colour 


from what is natural, being of a glutinous Subſtance, by 


the Heat of the Sun; and it binds up fo cloſe 2 
Ears of Wheat, that it prevents the Growth, and occaſions 


it to be very light in the Harveſt, 

Some are of Opinion, That Milde ws are the principal 
Food of Bees, it being ſweet, and eaſily convertible into 
Honey. | 


MILIUM ffo call'd of Mille, Lat. a 


cauſe of the Multitude of its Grains], Millet. 
The Characters are; | : 


It hath a looſe divided Panicle; and each fingle Flower 


bath a Calyx, conſiſting of two Leaves, which are inſtead 
of Petals, to protef# the Stamina and Piſtillum of the 
Flower, which afterward becomes an oval ſhining Seed. 
| Tran 

1. MilI u ſemine luteo. C. B. P. Yellow or common 
Millet. | 


2. Mun ſemine albo. C. B. P. Millet with a white 


black Seed. 5 
4. MiLiuon arundinaceum, 


ſubrotundo ſemine, Sorgo 


nominatum. C. B. P. Reed-like Millet, with roundiſh 


Seeds, commonly call'd Sorgo or Guiney Corn. 
There are fome other Varieties of theſe Plants, which 


chiefly differ in the Colour of their Seeds, which will be 


to little Purpoſe to enumerate in this Place, thoſe here 
mentioned being the principal Sorts which I have obſerved 
growing in England. 

The three firſt Sorts are Varieties of each other, and 
only differ in the Colour of their Seeds; which Difference 
will ariſe from the ſame Seeds very often ; but the Yellow 


is always preferred, tho' the White is no-way inferfor to 


it; but the black Sort is eſteem'd little worth. 

Theſe Plants were originally brought from the Eaſtern 
Countries, where they are ſtill greatly cultivated, from 
whence we are furniſhed annually with this Grain, which 
is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed for Puddens, &&c. 
Theſe are ſeldom cultivated in England, but by way of 


y Curioſity in ſmall Gardens, or for feeding of Poultry, 


where the Szeds generally ripen very well. 


They muſt be fown the Beginning of April, 2 
warm dry Soil, but not too thick, dent des Ras 


divide into ſeveral Branches, and ſhould have much room; 


and when they come up, they ſhould be cleared from 
Weeds; after which they will, in a ſhort time, get the 
better of them, and prevent their future Growth. In Au- 
guſt theſe Seeds will ripen, when it muſt be cut down, 
and beaten out, as is practiſed for other Grain : but when 


it begins to ripen, if it is not protected from Birds, they 
will ſoon devour it. 


The Guiney Corn riſes commonly to be ten or twelve 


Feet high, and has jointed Stalks like the Reed; upon the 
Tops of which the Panicles are produced, which are very 
large, as are alſo the Grains. This Sort will come up 
very well, if ſown as the former; but ſeldom perfects its 
Seeds wich us, except the Seaſon be very warm. 


MILLEFOLIUM [fo call'd, as if the Leaves had 2 
thouſand Incifions, Pliny relates, that Achilles, _ 
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been inſtructed by Chiron in Phyſic and the Art of curing 
Woynds, cured Telephus, wounded by his own Sword, 
with this Plant; and hence it was call'd Achilles. It is 
alſo call'd Stratiotes, of ZTpalos, an Army, becauſe this 
Plant is uſeful in curing the Wounds of Soldiers in an 
Army], Yarrow, Milfoil, or Noſe-bleed. * 

There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant, which are culti- 
vated in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but as they are 
rarely propagated for Uſe, I ſhall paſs them over without 
naming them, and only obſerve, that the common Sort, 
which grows in great Plenty upon dry Banks, in moſt 
Parts of England, is that which is ordered for medicinal 
Uſe. 


MILLERIA. | 
The Chara#ers are; | 


| Tt bath @ compound Flower, confifting of ſeveral Florets, 


and one half Floret, contained in one common Flower-cup ; 
but theſe Florets are barren, and the balf Floret, which 
is fruitful, is ſucceeded by one Seed, which is ſurrounded 
by the Flower-cup. | | | | 
The Species are; | | 

1. MiLLERIA annua erefla major, foliis conjugatis, 
foribus ſpicatis luteis. Houſt. Greater upright annual 
 Milleria, with Leaves growing oppoſite, and yellow 

Flowers growing in a Spike. ; 

2. MiLLERIA annua erema minor, foliis parietariæ, flo- 
ribus ex foliorum alis. Hauſt. Leſſer upright annual Mil- 
leria, with Pellitory- leaves, and the Flowers growing 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

3. MLLERIA annua erefia ramaſiar, foliis maculatis, 
profundius ſerratis. Martyn. Cent. x. Upright branch- 
ing annual Milleria, with fpotted Leaves, which are deeply 
4. MiLLERIA annua erefta minor, folio parentariæ lon- 
giori, floribus ex foliorum alis. Leſſer upright annual 
Milleria, with a longer Pellitory-leaf, and the Flo 
growing from the Wings of the Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun at Campechy in the Year 1731. who 
conſtituted this Genus, on finding the Characters differing 
ftom all the Genus's which were before eſtabliſh'd. The 
Seeds of both theſe Sorts he ſent to ſeveral curious Per- 
ſons in — and Holland, where they have ſucceeded 
very well. | 

"The other two Sorts were diſcovered by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, at Campechy in the Year 1734. from 
whence he ſent their Seeds into Ergland, where they have 
alſo ſucceeded very well. The third Sort nearly reſembles 


a little more than that doth, and the Leaves are ſpotted 
with Black ; the Flowers alſo are a little larger. The 
fourth Sort, which is ſomewhat like the ſecond, grows 
taller, and doth not branch from the Bottom as the ſecond 
doth ; the Leaves are alſo much longer, but there appears 
no Difference in their Flowers. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up about two Inches, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſe Por filled with light rich Earth, 
and then pl into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, being careful to ſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken Root, as alſo to water them v. After 
the Plants are rooted, they ſhould have a large Share of 
free Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes of 
the Hot- bed every Day when the Weather is fair; and 
they muſt be conſtantly watered every Day in hot Wea- 
ther; for they are very thirſty Plants. With this Ma- 
nagement, the Plants will, in a Month after tranſplanting, 
riſe to a conſiderable Height ; therefore they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, and placed in the Stove, plunging 
them into the Bark-bed, where they may have room to 
grow, eſpecially the firſt and third Sorts, which uſually 
grow eight or nine Feet high, where they are well ma- 
naged. But the ſecond and fourth Sorts ſeldom riſe above 
three Feet high, and do not ſpread their Branches very 
far; ſo theſe may be allowed leſs room. 

In the Middle of Fuly theſe Plants will begin to flower, 
and the Seeds will be ripe ſoon after : therefore they muſt 
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Acacia. 


H. R. Par. 
the firſt in its Leaves, Flowers, and Growth; but branches very 


be gathered as ſoon as they change of RY OY OO OY 
lour, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall off, eſpecially thoſe of 


the two large Kinds, which will drop on the leaſt Touch 
when. they are ripe. Theſe Plants 


ill Continue floweri 
＋ AN. 3 _ if the Seaſon proves — 
W 0 the Autumn comes 1 
ſoon decay. my Ow 
MIMOSA, The Senſitive Plant. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower confifts of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
Funnel, having many Stamina in the Centre : theſe Flow- 
ers are collected into a round Head: from the Bottom of 
the Flower riſes the Piſtillum, which afterward becomes 
an oblong flat jointed Pod, which opens both Ways, an 
contains in each Partition one roundiſb Seed. 

Dr. Linnæus has joined to this Genus the Acacia of 
Tournefort, and the Inga of Plumier : in doing of this, 
he has departed from his own Syſtem ; and obſerves him- 
ſelf, That in ſome Species the Flowers have ten Stamina, 
in others five, and in ſome but four: and he alſo makes a 
Diſtinction in the Fruit of each of theſe Genera; the 
Mimoſa having jointed Pods, and the Leaves move on 
their being touch'd : the Acacia having cylindrical Pods, 
and the Leaves not moving on the Touch ; and the Inga 
to have a fleſhy Pod, and a pennated Leaf winged thro- 
che middle Rib: but there are ſome Species of this Genus, 
which he has ſe to a great Diſtance from this Claſs, 
on Account of the ten & amina of their Flowers being 
Joined into two Bodies, each having five: ſo to this Ge- 
nus he applies the Title of Æſebynomene, which has been 


an old Name for the Senſitive Plant: and he places is 


Genus under the Claſs of Diadelphia Decandria : but as 
there are no 


"4 A gn CRONE, — — 
can wi YT iſtinguiſhed from Acacia, whi 
will include — 

had better abide by the former Diſtinction, and include 
all the Species of this Genus, which have the Property 
of ſhrinking their Leaves on the Touch, under this Title 
of Mimoſa ; and thoſe which have not, under that of 


The Species are; 

1. Minos A ſer frutex ſenſibilis. Tourn. The common 
Senſitive Plant. 

2. MiMosa bumilis fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, filiguis con- 
globatis. Plum, Dwarf ſhrubby Humble Plant, having 
Thorns, and the Pods growing in Bunches 

3. Minos ſpinis horridiuſcula, 


in ; 
& ſenſitiva magis. 
Senſitive or Humble Plant, with 


ſharp Thorns. | | 

4. Mimosa latifolia, filiculis in orbem glomeratis. 
Tourn. Broad-leav'd or common Humble Plant. 

5. Mixes A ſpuria de Pernambucg, difta Mimoſa Italica. 
Zan. The ſlothful Senſitive Plant, valgo. : 

6. Mimosa berbacea procumbens & ſpinoſa, caule qua- 
drangulo, filiquis quadrivalvibus. Houſt. Trailing her- 
baceous prickly Senſitive Plant, with ſquare Stalks, and 
Pods having four Cells. a, Alignis lan, birſuris & 
7. Minos fruticoſa ſpinaſa, filiquis latis birſutis & 
* Houſt. Rh ſhrubby Senſitive Plant, with 
broad hairy jointed Pods. 

8. Minos A non ſpinoſa, paluſtris & berbacea, procum- 
bens, flore luteo pleno. Hout. Smooth marſh herbaceous 
trailing Senſitive Plant, with full yellow Flowers. 

9. Mimosa fruteſcens ſpinoſa & hirſuta, tenuibus aca- 
ciæ foliis, filiguis articulatis. Houſt. Shrubby prickly 
and hairy Senſitive Plant, with narrow Leaves like the 
Acacia, and jointed Pods. 

10. Minos hbumilis frateſcens & ſpinoſa, foliis aca- 
ciæ latioribus, filiquis conglobatis. Dwarf ſhrubby and 
rickly Senſitive Plant, with broad Acacia-leaves, and 
Pods growing in Cluſters, 

11. Minos A berbacea non ſpinoſa minima repens. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. The leaſt creeping herbaceous Senſitive Plant, 
without Spines, commonly call'd Senſitive Graſs. 

There are ſome other Species of this Plant which grow 
in the warm Parts of America ; but thoſe here mention'd 
are what I have obſerved in the Eng/ifh Gardens. 


The 


Species: ſo in my humble Opinion we 


n 


their Roots; and (after having 
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The firſt Sort is commonly known by the Name of 
Senſitive Plant, to diſtinguiſh it from the others, which 
are generally call'd Humble Plants, becauſe, upon being 
touch'd, the Pedicles of their Leaves fall downward ; 
whereas the Leaves of the other Sort are only contracted 
upon the Touch. : 

Theſe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, which muſt 
be ſown upon an Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into fmall 
Pots fill'd with light rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root : after which you muſt often refreſh 
them with Water, and let them have Air in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, always obſerving -to keep 
the Bed in a good Temper for Heat, as alſo to cover 
the Glaſſes every Night with Mats, which will greatly 
facilitate their Growth. | 

With this Management, in about a Month's time, 
the Plants will have greatly advanced, and their Roots 
will fill the Pots: therefore you * 2 them into 

r Pots, by ſhaking them out of thoſe they are in, 
3 2s Fg Earth, which ſhould be preſerved to 
pared off the Roots which 
were matted round the Outſide of the Ball of Earth) you 


muſt place the Plants into the larger Pots, filling them up 


with the like rich Earth; then plunge them into the Hot- 
bed, obſerving to water them well until they have taken 


Root; and if you ſee the Plants inclinable to droop, when 


the Sun ſhines warm upon the Glaſſes, you muſt ſhade 
them until they have recover'd, and are able to endure 
the Heat. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to give them a greater Share of 
Air, as the Seaſon advances in Warmth ; but you muſt 
never expoſe them to the open Air, which will not only 
retard their Growth, but alſo deſtroy the ſenſitive Quality; 
ſo that I have ſeen ſome Plants of theſe Kinds, which, 
after having been expoſed to the open Air a few Days, have 


intirely loſt their Motion. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts, if duly water'd and 1 v'd 
in a kindly Warmth, will grow, in the Compaſs of one 
Seaſon, to the Height of eight or nine Feet, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers; but unleſs the Autumn proves 
very favourable, the Seeds ſeldom ripen ; and the Plant, 
being much tenderer than the other Sorts, is rarely pre- 
ſerv'd thro* the Winter, tho*' placed in the warmeſt 


| Stoves; fo that we are obliged to procure the Seeds from 


Abroad. 


There is ſo great an Affinity between this and the eighth 


Sort, that they are with Difficulty diſtinguiſh'd : but 
where Dr. Houſtoun obſerv'd the eighth Sort, it was grow- 
ing in ſtanding Waters ; and the Branches were ſpread flat 
on the Surface of the Water in ſuch manner, as if they 
floated : but the Seeds of this, when ſown in Europe, pro- 
duced Plants of ere& Growth; but their Stalks were not 
ſo woody, as thoſe of this firſt Species, and branch'd out 
more: the Pinnæ of their Leaves were not fo long, and 
a greater Number produced on the ſame Footſtalk ; but 
in every other reſpect they are alike. 

This Sort is very common in all the Iſlands of America; 


and I have alſo received the Seeds of it from Virginia 


and Carolina; ſo that it is certainly a Native of thoſe 
Countries; tho' it is only found in ſome very warm Si- 
tuations, where the Seeds ripen annually ; which, falling, 
produces freſh Plants the following Seaſon. 

The ſecond Sort is of much humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above three Feet high; but branches out very much, 
and is beſct with Thorns : this will abide tb or three 


Years, if preſerv'd in a good Stove, and generally pro- 


duces Seeds every Year; fo that it is now become very 
common in the Engliſb Gardens, being the eaſieſt to pre- 
ſerve, and the moſt plentiful in ſeeding of all the Sorts. 

The third Sort hath very broad Leaves, and is greatly 
beſet with ſharp Thorns: this will riſe to the Height of 
five or ſix Feet; but has generally very ſlender Branches, 
and is tenderer than the laſt-mention'd: it rarely produc'd 
Seeds in this Country, butmay be preſerv d thro? the Win- 
ter in a good Stove. 

The ſourth Sort has the quickeſt Motion of all the Kinds 
at preſent in England : this is ſome what like the third in 


1 
A nce; but grows more erect, and hath fewer &; 
wy prog lowers — of a different Colour. The "Lg 
this Kind are frequently brought over from Barbados 
where, by the Plenty of Seeds brought over, it ſeems to 
be the moſt common in that Country. 

The fifth Sort is preſerv'd in Botanic Gardens for Va. 
riety; but is a Plant of no great Curioſity: it hath ſome- 
what the Appearance of the firſt Sort, and will grow erect 
to the Height of five or fix Feet, and produce great Quan- 
tities of Seeds; but it having no Motion upon being 
touch'd, renders it leſs valuable than the others. 

The three next-mentioned Sorts were diſcover'd by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, at La Vera Cruz, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds into England, from which many Plants 
were raiſed. The fixth Sort riſes to the Height of three 
Feet, and hath ſlender ſquare Stalks, which are ſtrongly 
armed with Spines. This is a perennial Plant, which 
creeps at the Root ; ſo that it may be propagated by the 
Suckers, which are very. plentifully emitted. This hath 
not, as yet, produc'd many Flowers in England; for the 
Shoots generally die to the Root in Winter, and riſe again 
the following Spring. The Leaves of this Sort do not 
only cloſe, on being touch'd, but alſo fall downward ; ſo 
that it is ranked amongſt thoſe Kinds which are commonly 
call'd Humble Plants. 

The ſeventh Sort riſes to the Height of ſix or ſeven 
Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which is ſtrongly armed 
with crooked Spines. The Leaves conſiſt of ſeveral 
Wings, which have very narrow Pime : theſe Leaves are 
alſo beſet on their Under-fide with ſharp crooked Spines 
all along the Mid-rib, ſo that it is troubleſome to go 
amongſt the Plants in the natural Place of their Growth. 
The Flowers of this Kind are of a bright-purple Colour, 
which are ſucceeded by flat hairy jointed Pods, in which 
are included the Seeds. This Sort grows very plentifully 
in moiſt rich Places about La Vera Cruz, in the Spaniſb 
Weſt-Indies ; as alſo in the Brafils, from whence I have 

receiv*d the Seeds. | | 5 

This Plant hath produc'd Flowers in England, but hal 
not perfected Seed, tho' it hath liv'd over the Winter, 
and has grown to a large Size. The Leaves of this Sort 
cloſe very ſoon on the Touch; but they fall downward 
very ſlowly, ſo that it is not ranged amongſt the Humble 
Plants. | 
The eighth Sort grows plentifully in ſtanding Waters 
near La Vera Cruz, where the Branches float on the Water, 
in like manner as do the Pond- weeds in this Country; but 
eſpecially one of the Sorts of Arſe-ſmart, which is an 
amphibious Plant, when it grows in the Water: the 
Leaves are very broad, and lie ſpread on the Surface of 
the Water; the Branches extending themſelves very wide, 
in the ſame manner as the other Pond-weeds : but when it 
grows on dry Ground, the Stalks grow erect, and the 
whole Appearance of the Plant is ſo much altered, as that 
ſome Botaniſts have deſcrib'd it as two different Plants: fo 
this Mimoſa has a very different Appearance while the 
Ground, where it grows, is covered with Water ; bur 
where the Water dries up, and leaves the Plants while 
they are young, they will grow more ere& ; and thoſe of 
them which have grown in England, have riſen to the 
Height of four or five Feet; but they ſpread themſelves 
on every Side, and requir'd ſome Support, when they 


were full grown. This Sort hath produc'd Flowers in 


England, but hath not perfected Sced.; and being an an- 
nual Plant, is at preſent loſt in Europe. This is one of 
thoſe commonly call'd Senſitive Plants; for the Leaves do 
not fall on being touch'd. The ninth and tenth Sorts were 
diſcover'd by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Carthagena, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds into England, which have 
ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens of the Curious. Theſe are 
both of them of the humble Kind, their Leaves falling 
on the ſlighteſt Touch. They will both of them live thro 
the Winter, if they are placed in a very warm Stove. 
The eleventh Sort is very common in Jamaica, where it 
creeps on the Ground, and emits Roots at evcry Joint, 
which ſtrike into the Ground; and, by this means, the 
Plants will ſpread over a large Surface, and the Stalks 
trail cloſe to the Ground, never riſing in Height; and by 
its propagating ſo faſt, by the trailing Branches, it is = 
vente 


\ 
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vented from flowering, which is the Caſe of many of the 
trailing Plants: I have had ſeveral of the Plants of this 
Kind which have extended their Branches over the Sides 
of the Pots in which they grew, and have rooted deeply 
into the Tanners Bark on the Surface of the Hot-bed ; and 
if they had been permitted to extend their Branches ſo far 
as they ſeemed naturally inclined, I believe they would in 
one Summer have cloſely covered the whole Surface of the 
Bed; but neither of theſe Plants had the leaſt Appearance 
of Flower : ſo that in its native Place of Growth, this 
Sort produces very little Seed, which has occaſioned its 
being very rare in the Gardens of Europe; for it is by 
much the moſt valuable of all the Kinds: this is very qui 

in its Motion; for, on drawing a Stick over the Plants, 


they will immediately contract, and leave the Impreſſion 


for ſome time, till the Plants recover. 
I heſe Plants were moſt of them thought to be Annuals 
formerly, becauſe upon the firſt Approach of cold Wea- 
ther they were deſtroy d; but fince the modern Invention 
of Bark-ſtoves, moſt of theſe Sorts have been preſery'd 
two or three Years, and produce Seeds very well. 
The Stove in which theſe Plants are placed in Winter, 
mould be kept to Anand's Heat (as mark'd on Mr. Fow- 
lers Thermometers); and during that Seaſon they ſhould 
be frequently refreſh'd with Water, which muſt be plac'd 
in the Stove at leaſt twenty-four Hours before it be us'd, 
that it may have nearly an equal Warmth to the Air of 
the Stove z but you muſt not give it to them in large 
Quantities, which will rot their Roots, and cauſe them to 
decay : you muſt alſo obſerve to pick off all decayed 
Leaves which may appear at that Seaſon ; which, if not 
taken off, will harbour Inſects, to the great Prejudice of 
the Plants. 1 | : 
But where there is not the Conveniency of a good 
Stove to preſerve theſe Plants thro the Winter, their 
Seeds may be annually procur d, and a few Plants raiſed, 
which may be kept in an Hot-bed under Glaſſes, where 
they will continue until the Cold approaches in Autumn ; 
and, being a great Curioſity, are worthy of Care in every 
| ard 


Garden. | | 
The philoſophical Reaſon of the ſudden Motion of this 
Plant, upon its being touch'd, has not, that I know of, 
been explained by any Perſon ; but I ſhall here inſert what 
has been advanc'd on that Head by the learned Dr. Brey- 
ius, Profeſſor of Botany at Dantzick. 18 | 
The Phznomenon thereof is worthy Admiration, that, 
not only in the Evening, or towards Night, bur at all 
Hours of the Day, with the lcaſt Touch of a Stick, or 
gentle one with the Hand, the Leaves, juſt like a Tree a 
dying, droop, and complicate themſelves with all the 
Quickneſs imaginable, and preſently after erect and recover 
themſelves, returning to their former Poſition; ſo that a 
pPerſon would be induced to think they were really en- 
dow'd with the Senſe of Feeling. | 

This ſeem'd ſo hard to be diſcover'd, that a curious 
Malabarian Philoſopher, upon his obſerving the Nature 
of this Plant, ran mad; juſt as Ariſtotle is ſaid to have 


flung himſelf headlong into the Sea, becauſe he could not 


comprehend the Ebbing and Flowing thereof. : 

TheReaſon of theſe Plants thus drooping, and reviving 
again ſo ſoon, may be accounted for as follows: | 

It is occaſionꝰd by the Structure of their Muſcles or 
Fibres, their Nerves, their Valves, and their Pores. 

Firſt, By reaſon that the interior Nerves, which belong 
to their ſuperior Muſcles or Fibres of the Leaves, being 
wider than thoſe exterior, which belong to the inferior , 
and therefore the Vapour aſcending out of the Earth thro? 
the inferior Nerves, as they are pretty broad, having a 
large Influence on the upper Fibres of the Leaf, and by 
realon of the Situation of the Valves croſs-wiſe, not being 
able to return to the Earth, dilate themſelves with reſpect 
to their Latitude, and abbreviate them in Longitude, and 


ſo ere the Leaves on which theſe Fibres are inſerted, to 


ſuch an Height, as their Articulation or Flexibility will 


permit. 


Hence it is, that by the Inflation of the ſuperior Mu- 


ſcles, and the Erection of the Leaves, the Breath which 


is in the inferior Muſcles or Fibres of the Leaves, fo 


preſſed, and ſo forced to open the Valves and Pores out of „ American Sanicle. 
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the narrower Nerves looking into the broader or wider, 
and then to croſs over with the other Spirits in the wider 
Nerves into the ſuperior Muſcles of the Leaves, and raiſe 
them upwards ; and that ſo much the more, becauſe the 
inferior Valves, by their Situation croſs-wiſe, hinder the 
Deſcent of the Fumes again into the Ground. 

The Spirits then aſcending out of the Earth in pretty 
large Quantities, and pretty ſtrong, thro? the interior and 
wider Nerves, de not ſuffer the Valves, out of the wider 
Nerves, entering into the narrower, to be open'd, or the 
Fumes to croſs thro? theſe out of the wider Nerves into 
the narrower. When therefore the ſi uperior Part of the 
Leaves are touch'd with the Hand, then the Spirits in 
thoſe upper Parts of the Leaves, being driven more vehe- 
mently by that Touch, tend downwards, thro? the interior 
and wider Nerves, and by that means open the Valves 
and Pores, which look from the wider and inward Nerves 
into the outward and narrower, and, by reaſon of the 
Stoppage of the Valves croſs-wiſe, being not able to de- 
ſcend, they aſcend thro* them, and, by their Aſcent, ſhut 
up the Valves looking from the narrower Nerves into the 
broader, and fo neceſſarily deſcend into the inferior Mu- 
ſcles or F ibres of the Leaves, and by inflating them, 
and abbreviating them as to their Length, bend thoſe 
lower Leaves as much as their Articulation of F lexibility 
will allow of. TD | | 

Then, after thoſe Leaves have been fo preſs'd down- 
wards, and the Hand remov'd from the Plant, the Exha- 
lations out of the Earth aſecnd into the Stalk in greater 
Quantities thro? the inward and wider Nerves, and thro* 
the Valves that go croſs them thro the exterior and nar- 
rower, and by that means firſt ſhut thoſe Valves which 
come from the wider and inward Nerves into the exterior; 
and then proceeding forward (i. e. the Exhalations), croſs 
over to the ſuperior Muſcles of the Leaves; and by in- 
flating thoſe, they ſomewhat raiſe the Leaves which were 
depreſs'd ; and by that ſmall Sublatation of the Leaves, 

reſs the Exhalations, which the inferior Muſcles of the 

ves are full of; and thoſe being preſs'd, they open 

the Valves in the narrower Nerves, out of the exterior 
Nerves into the interior, and fo croſs over to the wider 
and inner Nerves ; and there, by reaſon of the Vehemen- 
cy of Fumes in great Quantities exhaling out of the Earth 
into them, and cloſing thoſe Valves, which go into the 
narrower Nerves, they can neither deſcend nor croſs over 
to the Sides, but are neceſſarily terminated in the ſupericr 
Muſcles of the Leaves, by Exhalations perpetually aſcend- 
ing out of the Earth, thro* the wider Nerves ; which 
Leaves, as their upper Parts are full of copious Exhala- 
tions, ſo they are thereby dilated. | 

This Account, however learned, is far from accounting 
for the Properties of this Plant ; bur as it is the only ana- 
tomical one, I have yet ſeen, ſo I choſe to inſert it for the 
Amuſement of- thoſe who are curious : but the Fatt is, 
that whatever touches the Surfaces of the Leaves of theſe 
Plants with any Force, will occaſion their ContraCtion : 
the Wind blowing upon them, or their Branches being 
ſhaken, will cauſe all the Leaves, on thoſe which receive 
the Impreſſion, to contract: nor do theſe explicate them- 
ſelves again, unleſs the external Air is kept from them : 
but if they are in a warm Situation, the Leaves will ex- 
pand in a ſhort time, a | 

It is confidently aſſerted by ſome Perſons, that the 
Plants of this Genus are very poiſonous ; and that the In- 
dians have a ſecret Way of preparing the Poiſon, ſo as 
that the Perſon to whom it is given, ſhall languiſh under 
the Effects of it for Months or Years, and prove fatal to 
them : and the ſame Perſons add, that the only Antidote 
to expel this Poiſon is the Root of the ſame Plant. 


MINT. Jide Mentha. 
MIRABILIS PERUVIANA. Vid Jalapa. 
MISLETOE. Vide Viſcum. 


MITELLA [ſo call'd of Mirella, Lat. a little Mitre, 
becauſe the Seed-veſſe] of this Plant reſembles a Biſhop's 


Thz 


The Cbaracters are; 
Tt hath a perennial Root : the Cup of the Flower confiſts 


of one Leaf, and is divided into five Parts : the Flower 

conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand in. form of a Rofe : 

the Ovary becomes a roundiſb Fruit, which terminates in a 

Point, gaping at the Top, in form of a Biſhop's Mitre, 

and full of roundiſh Seeds. | 
The Species are; 


1. MiTELLA Americana, florum petalis integris. Tourn. 


American Mitella, whoſe Flower-leaves are intire. 


2. MiTtELLa Americana, florum petalis fimbriatis. T. 


American Mitella, with fringed Flower-leaves. | 
3. MitELLa Americand, flore ſquallide pur pureo villoſo. 
Boerb. Ind. American Mitella, with hairy Flowers, of a 
dirty purple Colour. 8 | 
4. MiTtei.a Americana maxima tinforia. Inſt. R. H. 
The Arnotto, or Anotto z and by the French called 
Nocou. . 


The three firſt Sorts are preſerved in curious Botanic 


Gardens for Variety; but there being very little Beauty in 


their Flowers, they are ſeldom propagated in Gardens for 
Pleaſure. They are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and may be propagated either from 
Seeds, or by parting their Roots, which may be done 
either in Spring or Autumn, in the manner as is Prue 
for Polyanthus's, c. and being planted in a ſhady Si- 
tuation, will grow very vigorouſly ; ſo that, for the ſake 
of Variety, a few Roots may be admitted in ſhady Bor- 
ders where few better Plants will thrive. 
The fourth Sort riſes to the Height of ten or twelve 


Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which is beſet with many 


Branches at the Top, which are furniſh'd with broad 
Leaves, ſhap'd ſomewhat like an Heart: from theſe 
Branches the Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves, and 


by brown Pods, ſhap'd like a Mitre, and are echinated on 


the Outſide in the ſame manner as the Cheſtnut ; in which 


Pods are contained many irregular Seeds, which are of a 
mod Calaur. ' = 


The Seeds of this Plant are uſed to make a Dye, by the 
Inhabitants of America. The manner of preparing it is 
as follows : They ſteep the Seeds in Water, until the out- 
ward red Part is difluly*d intirely from them: then they 
boil the Water, which is impregnated, ſeveral times (after 
the ſame manner as they do the Juice of the Sugar-cane), 
until it becomes of a pretty thick Conſiſtence: then t 
put it into Canvaſs, which is ſpread over a Fire of hotAſhes, 
which doth not flame, to bring it to a farther Conſiſtence, 
when they make it up into Balls, which are ſent into 
Europe, where it is uſed in Dying. 

The Indians make uſe of this Colour to paint their 
Bodies, eſpecially when they go to War; in order, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, to prevent their diſcovering the Blood when 
they are wounded, being almoſt of the ſame Colour; ſo 
is ſuppoſed to make them courageous. But the chief Uſe 

of it is to prevent the Muſketa's and Flies from annoying 
them. This Dye is alſo mix'd with Chocolate to give it 
a Colour. | | | 
It grows in the warmeſt Parts of America, from whence 
the Seeds are pretty frequently ſent into England. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring ot the Year, in 
{mall Pots filled with light rich Earth, which ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. When 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be 
carefully traniplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root. With this Management 


the Plants will grow to be a Foot high by the Middle of 


July, and will have filled the Pots with their Roots; there- 
fore they ſhould then be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
put into Pots a little larger, and plunged again into the 
Hot-bed, and managed as before. Theſe Plants may 
remain in the Hot - bed until toward Michaelmas, when the 


Nights begin to be cold; at which time they muſt be 


remov'd into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- bed, 
where they may enjoy à good Share of Warmth in the 
Winter- ſcaſon, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv'd in this 


d in form of a Roſe: 
theſe are of a pale Fleſn- colour. The Flowers are ſucceeded 


0: 


Country: they muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water 
during the Winter-feaſon ; but they ſhould not have too 
much given to them each time, eſpecially if they ſhould 
caſt their Leaves, which they frequently do toward the 
Spring. 


MOLDAVICA. Vide Dracocephalum. 


MOLLE, The Indian Molle, or Maſtich-tree, 
The Characters are; 

It hath pinnated Leaves, like thoſe of the Lentiſcus; by; 
are terminated by an odd Lobe: the Flower expands in the 
Form of a Roſe; and the Fruit reſembles à Grain of 
Pepper. 3 
We have but one Species of this Tree in England , 

which is, | 15 

Mol LE. Cluſ. in Menard. The Arbor Molle, or In- 
dian Maſtich- tree. 

This Tree is, by ſome Writers, made a Species of Len- 
tiſcus ; and hath by ſome been titled Lenuſcus Africanus; 


and by others Lentiſcus Peruvianus: but which of thoſe 


two Countries it is a Native of, I cannot determine ; nor 
whether there is any real Diſtinction in the Characters of 
this, and the Lentiſcus, having never ſeen either the 
Flowers or Fruit of this. 
This was formerly more common in the European Gar- 
dens than at preſent, there being very few of them now 
to be found ; moſt of them having been deſtroyed by 


ſome late ſevere Winters; and being difficult to propagate, 


has rendered it fo ſcarce. 

It may be propagated by laying down the tender Branches, 
which in two or three Years will take Root, when they may 
be taken off from the old Plants, and planted into Pots 
fill' d with freſh light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
then until they have taken Root. 

But as it is very difficult to make this Tree grow from 
Layers, ſo it will be neceſſary to ſlit the Branches when 
laid, which will facilitate their Rooting ; and when you 
cut them off from the old Plants (which ſhould be done 
in April), if you place the Pots upon a moderate Hot- 
bed, it will cauſe them to take Root much ſooner, pro- 
vided you water and ſhade them carefully; but you muſt 
obſerve to let them have Air in proportion to theWarmth 
of the Seaſon ; and when they have taken freſh Root, 
you muſt inure them to the open Air by degrees, into 
which they ſhould be removed toward the Latter-end of 


hey May, placing them in a Situation where they may be de- 


fended from violent Winds, in which they may remain 
until the October following, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe, placing them where they may have 
a great Share of free Air in mild Weather ; for they only 
require to be protected from ſevere Cold. 

This Tree will grow to the Height of ſeven or eight 
Feet, but commonly produces its Shoots very i , 
ſo that it is very difficult to form it to a regular Head; 


for which Reaſon it is not ſo much eſteem'd 2 by the 


Curious in Botany), as the Lentiſcus; but for 
may have a Place in all curious Green- houſes. 


MOLLUGO. 
The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower is cut into five Segments: 
the Flower is of one Leaf: the Pointal is fituated in the 
Centre of the Flower, which is attended by three Stamina, 
and afterward becomes an oval Veſſel, having three Cells, 
opening in three Parts, and filled with ſmall kidney-ſhap'd 


ariety if 


\ 


Seeds. | 


The Species are; | 

1. MorLuco folis quaternis obverſe ovatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. This Plant was uſually call'd Rupturewort, with 
a Chickweed-leaf. 

2. MoLLuco foliis quinis lanceolatis inægualibus. Flor. 
Leyd. This is by ſome call'd Five-leav*d upright 4fri- 
can Chickweed. 

3. Moruuco foliis ſeptenis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
ee Chickweed, with the Appearance of Ladies Bed- 

raw. 

Theſe are low annual Plants, having little Beauty; ſo 
are only preterved in Botanic Gar lens for the ſake of Va- 

| riet: 


riety : if their Seeds are 
will come up the following Spring : but the two laſt Sorts 
ſeldom thrive well in the full Ground, unleſs in warm 
Seaſons : but when their Seeds ſcatter on an Hot-bed, or 
in Pots in the Stove, they will thrive faſt enough. 


MOLUCCA [This Plant takes its Name of the Mo- 
Jucca Illands, becauſe it was found there], Molucca Balm. 
The Chara#ers are; . 
It is a verticillate Plant with a labiated Flower, confiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is hollow, like a Spoon, 
but the under Lip ts cut into three Segments : out of the 
Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, by 
four Embryoes, which afterward turn to ſo many angular 
Seeds, which are incloſed in the bell-ſhaped Cahx. 
The Species are; | | 
». MoLucca levis. Dod. Smooth Molucca Balm. 


2. MoLucca ſpinaſa. Dad. Prickly Molucca Balm. 


Theſe Plants are annual, and periſh after they have per- 
fected their Seeds. They are preſerved only in fach 
Gardens where Perſons are curious in the Study of Plants, 

as they have no great Beauty or Uſe. Theſe may be pro- 
by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, in an open Situation, where the Plants 
will come up ſoon after; and when they are about two 
Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted out, either into 
freſh Beds of light Earth, or in the Borders of the Plea- 
ſure-garden, placing them at a good Diſtance ; for their 
Branches will extend pretty far, if the Soil be rich; and 
when they have taken Root, they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
faſten them to Sticks, to prevent their being broken by 
Winds when they advance ; for they- will grow upward 
of three Feet high. ASE | 
In July theſe Plants will flower, and if the Seaſon proves 
warm, their Seeds will be perfected in September; but if 


the Seaſon be cold and moiſt, they commonly periſh with- 


out ucing good Seeds in this Country ; for which 
Reaſon theſe Plants ſhould be raiſed in Autumn, and pre- 
ſerved thro? the Winter under a common Frame, and in 
the Spring tranſplanted out, as before, when they will 
flower early, and produce good Seeds. 


MOLLY [This Plant is fo named ofywau, to grieve 
or be in Pain, becauſe Homer repreſents it as good to ex- 
pel Poiſon), Wild Garlick. 

The Characters are; 
It agrees in every reſpe with the Garlick, to which 


Genus many Botaniſts bave joined theſe Plants: the Flowers 


we produced in an Umbel. 
The Species are; 
1. Mol. v latifolium liliflorum. 
Moly of Theophraſtus. f 
2. MoLy latifolium Indicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Indian Moly. | 
23. Mory latifolium Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſh Moly, with purple Flowers. 
4. Moly latifolium, flavo flore. H. Eyſt. Broad- 
leav'd yellow Moly. | 
5. Mory .anguſtifolium umbellatum. C. B. P. Narrow- 
_ Moly, commonly call'd Homer's or Dioſcorides's 
Moly. oy | 
6. Mol v anguſtifolium, foliis reflexis. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd Moly, with reflex d Leaves, commonly call'd the 
Serpent Moly. 
7. Moly moſchatum, capillaceo folio. C. B. P. The 
ſweet Moly of Montpelier, vulgo. 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in curious Botanic Gardens Abroad; but thoſe 
here mentioned are what I have obſerv'd in the Engliſ 
Gardens. | 
They are all very hardy Plants, and may be eaſily mul- 
tiplied by their Off-ſets, which they ſend forth in great 
Plenty: the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant them is in Auguſt or 
September, juſt after their Leaves decay ; for if they are 
permitted to remain long after, and the Seaſon ſhould 
prove moiſt, they will ſend forth freſh Fibres, when it 
will be too late to remove them, unleſs they are taken up 
with Balls of Earth. 


permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 


C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 


They will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation; but 
2 thrive beſt in a light ſandy Soil, and an open Ex- 
poſure. 

They commonly produce their Flowers in May and 


June, except the ſweet-ſcented Montpelier Kind, which 


ſeldom flowers till Auguſt, and are pretty Varieties in the 
large Borders of the Pleaſure· garden, where, being inter- 
mix'd with other bulbous-rooted Flowers, they afford an 
agreeable Variety ; but they ſhould not be permitted to 
remain longer than two Years before they are tranſplanted, 
becauſe they produce a great Number of Off. ſets (eipecially 
Homer's Moly), which, if not taken from the old Roots, 
_ ſtarve them, and cauſe their Flowers to be very 
w 


| MOMORDICA [The Origin of the Name is un- 

known], Male Balſam-apple. 1 
The Garacters are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is of the expanded bell- 

ſhaped Kind, but ſo deeply cut, as to appear compos'd of 


five diſtin? Leaves: theſe Flowers are ſome Male (or bar- 


ren), others Female, growing upon the Top of the Embryo, 


which is afterwards changed into a Fruit, which is fleſby, 


and ſometimes more or leſs tapering, and hollow; andwhen 
ripe, uſually burfls, and caſts forth the Seeds with an Ela- 


fticity ;, which Seeds are wrapped up in a membranous Cover- 


ing, = are, for the moſt part, indented on their Edges. 


Species are; 


I. MomoRpica vulgaris. Tourn. The common Male 


Balſam- apple. 


2. Momorpica Zeylanica, pampinea frunde, frubir : 


breviori. Tourn. Male Balſam-apple of Ceylon, with 
Vine-leaves, and a longer Fruit. | | 
3. Momorpica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, frufiu 
longiori. Tourn. Male Balſam apple of Ceylon, with Vine- 
leaves, and a longer Fruit. = ; 
4. Momorpica Americana, fructu reticulato ficco. Com. 


Rar. Male Balſam-apple of America, with a dry netted 


Fruit. | | 
Theſe Plants are all annual: their Seeds muſt be ſown 
on an Hot-bed the Beginning of March ; and, when the 


Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a 
freſh Hot-bed, after the manner of Cucumbers or Me- 


lons, putting two Plants of the ſame Kind under each 
Light, and the Plants watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken Root ; after which they muſt be treated as Cucum- 
bers, permitting their Branches to extend upon the Ground 
in the ſame manner, and obſerve to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 5 

With this Management (provided you do not let them 
have too much Wet, or expoſe them too much to the 


open Air) they will produce their Fruit in July, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, when you muſt obſerve to ga- 
ther it as ſoon as you ſee the Fruit open, otherwiſe it 


will be caſt abroad, and with Difficulty gathered up i 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in curious Gardens for the 


Oddneſs of their Fruit; but as they take up a great deal 
of room in the Hot- beds, requiring frequent Attendance, 


and being of little Beauty or Uſe, ſo they are not much 


cultivated in England, except in Botanic Gardens for Va- 


riety. 
There are ſome Perſons who put theſe Plants in Pots, 


and faſten them up to Stakes, to ſupport the Vines from 


trailing on the Ground, and place the Pots in Stoves ; 
where, when they are ſkilfully managed, they will pro- 
duce their Fruit tolerably well : and in this way they make 
a better Appearance, than when the Vines ſpread on the 
Ground, like Cucumbers and Melons. The third and 
fourth Sorts ſeldom perfect their Seeds, unleſs they are 


ſown early in the Spring, and brought forward by being 


removed into two Hot-beds : but it is the beſt way to 
put theſe Plants into Pots very young ; for they do not 
tranſplant well when they have grown any Length: there- 
fore they ſhould he each planted in a ſmall Por, as foon 
as they put out the third, or rough Leaf ; and when the 
Roots have filled theſe Pots, the Plants may be ſhaken out, 
preſerving all the Earth about their Roots, and put into 
larger Pots; but ſtill continued in the Hot- bed, until the 
Flants are too high to remain under the Glaſſes; when 
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they may be remov d into the Stove, and kept duly water- will come 


ed; as alſo a large Share of free Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, without which the Plants will grow ſickly, 
and produce no Fruit. 


MONARDA. 
The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower is tubulous and ſtreated, 
confiſting of one Leaf, and divided at the Brim into five 


MO ; 


up the firſt Seaſon ; but they often lie in the 
Ground till the Year after; ſo the Ground ſhould not be 
diſturbed. 


MONBIN, The Hog Plum-tree. 
The CharaFers are; 
It hath a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are ranged in à circular Order; from whoſe 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval fle 


equal Parts : the Flower is of one Leaf, of the lip-ſhaped ſoft Fruit inclofing a bard Stone, in which are contained 2 


Kind; the upper Lip being ere, narrow, and intire : the 
under Lip (or Beard) is broad, and cut into three Segments; 
the Middle being long and narrow; but the other two broad 
and blunt : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the ſquare 
Pointal, attended by two Stamina, and four Embryoes, 
which afterward are ſo many round Seeds incloſed in the 

lement. | 

The Species are; 

1. Mox ARD A floribus capitatis, caule obtuſo. Lin. Vir. 
Monarda with an obtuſe Stalk, and Flowers collected in 
an Head, commonly call'd Ozweega Tea. 

2. Mon Ax DA floribus verticillatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Monarda with Flowers growing in Whorles. 

3. Monarpa foliis ovato-lanceslatis, verticillis latera- 
libus dic botomis corymboſis, foliolis inequalibus exceptis. 
Flor. Virg. Monarda with hoary ſweet-ſcented Leaves. 

4. Monanpa ſpica interrupta, involucris longitudine 
verticillorum lanceolatis. Flor. Virg. American Field Baſil, 
with a purple-ſpotted Flower. 5 
Theſe Plants have been, by moſt of the Writers on Bo- 
tany, put under the Genus of Clizopodium; but Dr. Lin- 
neus has given this Title to this Genus of Plants, which 
he has ſeparated to a great Diſtance from their Congeners, 
on Account of their Flowers having but two Stamina in 
each; whereas moſt of the other of this Claſs have four, 
two being longer than the other ; ſo that he titles that 
_ Claſs Didynamia Gymnoſpermia, and the Claſs to which he 
has referred this Genus, with Salvia, Roſmarinus, and 
ſome others, is what he titles Diandria Monogynia : but 
Dr. Van Royen has carried them back to their Congeners, 
and includes them all in his Claſs of Ringentes Gymno- 


The firſt Sort is, by Dr. Tournefort, called a Leonurus. 
This was figured and deſcribed by Cornutus, in his Book 
of Canada Plants, by the Title of OriganumCanadenſe fiſtu- 
loſum. This Plant is very common in moſt of the Northern 
Parts of America, where the Inhabitants drink an Infuſion 
of this Herb as Tea, and call it Ozzveega Tea: there are 
ſome Perſons in England who are fond of this Herb for 
the ſame Purpoſe, uling it inſtead of Baum. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are beautiful Garden-plants : 
the firſt produces large Heads of fine ſcarlet Flowers, 
which continue long in Beauty; eſpecially if they are 
placed in a moiſt ſhady Situation, where they laſt near two 
Months in Flower, in July and Auguſt. This is an abide- 
ing Plant, which propagates eaſily by its trailing Branches, 


which, lying upon the Ground, ſtrike out Roots; fo 


may be taken off, and tranſplanted : it may be alſo pro- 
pagated by Slips, in the fame manner as Mint, or by 
| parting of the Roots. The beſt time to tranſplant them 
is in the Autumn, that they may be well rooted before 
the Froſt comes on; and then there will be no Danger of 
their ſuffering by Cold, nor from the dry Weather in the 
Spring; ſo will flower ſtrong. This Sort will abide the 
ſevereſt Cold, in the open Air. 
The ſecond Sort produces Flowers of a yellowiſh Co- 


lour, ſpotted with black; which, together with the pur- 


ple Leaves, which embrace the Stalks juſt under the 
Whorles of Flowers, make a fine Appearance. This and 
the third Sorts ſeldem continue longer than two. Years; 
and as they ſeldom produce good Seeds in England, ſo 
they are not ſo common as the firſt Sort in the Engliſb 
Gardens. The fourth Sort will continue many Years, and 
may be propagated in the ſame manner as the firſt ; but 
as there is little Beauty in it, few Perſons preſcrve it in 
their Gardens. 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants are obtained from ne- 
rica, they ſhould be fown upon a Bed of light Earth in 
the Spring; and, if it is kept moiſt, many of the Plants 


Kernels or Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this Tree; v:z. 
Monszin arbor, foliis fraxini, fruttu luteo racemoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Hog Plum-tree, vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of America, 
where it grows in the Savanna's, and low marſhy Places, 
in great Plenty. It riſes to be forty or fifty Feet high, 
and divides into a great many crooked Branches, which 
are beſet with winged Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Aſh-tree. The Flowers, which appear in the Spring, are 
produced in large pyramidal Bunches at the Extremity of 
the Branches, which are of a white Colour, and are very 


fweet : theſe are ſucceeded by ſeveral yellow oval- 


Plums, growing in Cluſters. The Wood of this Tree, 

being ſoft, is uſed inſtead of Cork, to ftop Bottles, in 

America. „„ oe 
This, being a very tender Tree, muſt be conſtantly 

in the Stove, otherwiſe it cannot be preſerved 22 | 


Country. It may be ated by Cuttings (which is 
the moſt common Method praiſed in America) : but if 


theſe are to be brought into England, they ſhould be plant- 
ed pretty cloſe together in Tubs of Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken good Root, before 
they are put on board the Ship ; and in their Paſſage they 
muſt be kept from ſalt Water, nor ſhould they be too 
Pony ſupplied with freſh 3 for too much Moiſture 
th deſtroyed many of theſe Plants before they have 
arrived in England: for if the tender Fibres are rotted, 
the Bark' of the older Shoots will ſoon decay. When | 
arrive in pretty good Health, they ſhould be carefully 
taken out of the Tubs, and each planted into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving frequently 
to refreſh them with Water: but it muſt not be given to 
them in large Quantities until they have taken good Root. 
If they come over in an hot Seaſon, it will be to 
ſhade them from the Sun until they are rooted; and at 
that Seaſon they will require but a very moderate Warmth 
in the Hat-bed ; for too great Warmth would then be 
very injurious to them. But when they arrive late in 
Year, the Bed ſhould have a larger Share of Heat, in 
order to forward their Rooting, before the Winter's Cold 
comes on ; for if they are not pretty well rooted before 
Winter, there will be ſmall Hopes of their living till 
Soon g; fo that they ſhould never be ſent over too late in 
ear 


Theſe Plants may alfo be propagated by ſowing of their 
Stones, which ſhould be bi over - * poſſi- 
ble. Theſe ſhould be ſown in the Spring of the Year, 
in ſmall Pors filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; where, if the Bed 
is in a good Temperature for Heat, and the Pots of 
Earth are duly moiſtened, the Plants will come up in 
about a Month, or fix Weeks after Sowing, when they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and they mult 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. When the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, each Plant ſhould be planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, where they mult be 
ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken new Root 3 
after which time they muſt be duly watered, and have 4 
pretty large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather. 

When the Plants have grown ſo large as to have filled 
the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
others of a larger Size, being careful not to ſhake theEarth 
from their Roots ; but the Fibres round the Ball of Earth 
ſhould be trimmed. They muſt then be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, provided the Plants are not too > | - 

nd 


ſtand under the Glaſſes, without Injury to their Leaves 3 
jn which Caſe they muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, where they may have room to advance in 
Height: but if they have room in the Hot-bec!, they 
may remain there till about Michaelmas, when the Nights 

in to be cold; at which time they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark · bed in the 
warmeſt Part of the Stove. During the Winter- ſeaſon 
they muſt be often refreſhed with Water; but it muſt 
not be given them in large Quantities when the Seaſon is 
cold, eſpecially if they ſhould caſt their Leaves, which 
they frequently do toward the Spring ; then they muſt 
have but little Water, until they put out new Leaves; be- 
cauſe too much Moiſture is injurious to them when they 
are in almoſt an unactive State. 

This Plant has produced Fruit in England, which has 
ripened well: but as there is little Fleſh upon them, they 
are ſcarce worth cultivating in England, for the fake of 
their Fruit: but thoſe Perſons who are curious in Exotic 
Plants, ſhould not be without a Plant or two of this Sort, 
becauſe it makes an agreeable Appearance when it is in 
Flower, as alſo in Fruit. N 

As the Plants obtain Strength, they may be treated 
little more hardily than while young; and they will be 
longer lived; for when they are forced too much by 
Heat, they ſeldom continue above three or four Years : 
they always caſt their Leaves in Winter; and thoſe Fruits 
which have been produced in England, ripened upon the 
Plants after the Leaves had fallen: the Fruit, when ripe, 
had the Appearance of a Sweet-meat candied over, 


MONTIA. 
The Cbaracters are; 


It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


whoſe under Part is tubulous; but the upper Part is ex- 
panded, and cut into five Parts: the Fruit which ſucceeds 
the Flower, is a bicapſular flat Seed-veſſel, which is ſur- 
rounded on the Borders with a Plume, which expands like 


5. f : | ST 
We have but one Plant of this Genus; vix. 


MoxT1a arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, fruftn ra- 


cemoſo. Houſt. Tree-like Montia, with a fawed Abuti- 

lon: leaf, and the Fruit growing in Bunches. | 
This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Villiam 

Hevuftoun, near Old La Vera Cruz in New Spain, who 


gave this Name to it in Honour to Dr. Monti, Profeſſor 


of Botany at Bononia. 

Dr. Linnæus has altered the Name of this Plant to 
Heliocarpos, and given another Genus the Title of Mon- 
tia; but for what Reaſon I cannot ſay, unleſs to con 
found the Knowlege of Plants. 


It grows about lixteen or eighteen Feet high, and hath 


a woody Stem, which divides into ſeveral Branches : theſe 
are beſet with Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the yellow 
Mallow, which are five Inches long, and four broad, end- 
ing in a Point: theſe are ſawed round the Edges, and 
have a Down on their Under- ſides. The Flowers are of 
a greeniſh- yellow Colour, and are produced in Bunches. 
The Seaſon of its Flowering is in January, in the native 
Place of its Growth; and in Europe it generally flowers 
a little earlier, commonly by the End of November ; and 
the Seeds are ripe in March. | 33 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up about two Inches high, they ſhould each be 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Por filled with freſh lighr 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot- bed, being 
Careful to ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root; after which time they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather; and they 
muſt be duly watered. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain till Autumn, when they muſt be removed into the 


Stove; and the firſt Year, while the Plants are young, it 


will be proper to plunge them into the Bark-bed : but the 
following Winters they will do very well in the dry Stove, 
which ſhould be kept up to a temperate Hear. And in 
the Middle of the Summer they will bear to be expoſed 
for near three Months, provided they are placed in a 
en Situation. In hot Weather theſe Plants muſt be 


frequently watered ; and as they advance in their Growth, 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth. With this Management the Plants will thrive 
very well, and in two or three Years will produce Flowers 


and Seeds. It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 


ſhould be planted in Fuly, in Pots of rich Euth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot. bed of Tanners Bark, and 
in the Day- time ſcreened from the Sun: theſe Cuitings 
will be rooted by the Beginning of September, when they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, and plunged 
again into the Hot- bed till they have taken Root; and 
atrerward they may be treated as the old Plants. 


MORINA. 
The Characters are; 


It bath a tubulous anomalous per ſonated Flower, con- : 


fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided into tene Lips: the 
Upper-lip is again divided into two Parts ; but the Under- 


lip is divided into three. From the Flower-cup, which is, 


for the moſt part, bifid, ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the Hinder- part of the Flower : but is barren , for the 
Flower-cup reſts on the Embryo; and is ſurrounded by an- 
other Cup as a Sheath, in which are many roundiſh and an- 
gular Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Mox1xa Orientalis, carlinæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Morina, with a Leaf of the Carline Thiſtle. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his 


Travels in the Levant, who gave it this Name in Honour 
to Dr. Morin, a Phyſician at Paris. 


This Plant is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after it is ripe in the Autumn, otherwiſe the Plants 


will not come up the following Summer; for I have ſeveral 


times obſerved, where the Seeds have been ſown in the 
Spring, they have remained in the Ground fourteen or 
fifteen Months before the Plants have appeared. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Places where the Plants are 
to remain, becauſe they ſend forth Tap-roots, which run 
very deep into the Ground ; and when theſe are broken or 


injured in tranſplanting, the Plants ſeldom thrive after. 


They may be ſown in open Beds or Borders of freſh light 
Earth, being careful to mark the Places, that the Ground 
may not be diſturbed ; for it frequently happens, that the 
Seeds do not come up the firſt Year, when they are ſown 
in Autumn ; but when they are ſown in the Spring, they 
never come up the ſame Year. The Ground where the 
Seeds are ſown muſt be kept clear from Weeds; which is 
all that is neceſſary to be done until the Plants come up; 
when, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to 
refreſh them two or three times a Week with Water: 
and where they come up too cloſe together, they ſhould 


be thinned fo as to leave them near eighteen Inches apart: 


after which time they will require no other Culture but 


to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds; and in the 


Spring, Juſt before the Plants put out new Leaves, to ſtir 
the Ground gently between them; and lay a little freſh 
Earth over the Surface of the Bed, to encourage the 
Plants. 7 . 892 8 = 
In Autumn theſe Plants decay to the Ground, and fend 
forth new Leaves the following Spring: but it will be 


three Years from the time of the Plants firſt coming up, 


to their Flowering; tho? aſter that time they will lower 
every Seaſon; and the Roots will continue many Years, 
provided they are not diſturbed. Theſe Planrs, when in 
Flower, make an agreeable Diverſity, when mixed with 
other hardy flowering perennial Plants ; and as they do 


not require much Care to cultivate them, they deſerve | 


room in every good Flower-garden. 


MORUS [of j2v05s, black, becauſe its Fruit is or- 
dinarily ſo], The Mulberry-tree. 5 
The Characters are; Te | | 

It bath large rough roundiſh Leaves: the Male Flowers 

(or Katkins, which bave a Calyx conſiſting of four Leaves) 

are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate Trees, at other times at 

remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree: the 


Fruit is compeſed of ſeveral Protuberances, to each of which 


adbere four ſmall Leaves: the Seeds are roundiſh, growing 
fingly in each Protuberance. ; 
Tae 
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The Species are; 


1. Mon vs fruftu nigro. C. B. P. The common black 
Mulberry. | i” 
2. Mon us fructu albo. C. B. P. The white Mul- 

3. Mon us frufu nigro minori, foliis eleganter laciniatis. 
Journ. The leſſer black Mulberry, with Leaves neatly 
er | 
"_ Mon us frufu allo minori, ex albo purperaſcente. 
Tourn. The ſmall purpliſh-white Mulberry. 

5. Morus Virginiana, foliis latiſimis ſcabris, fructu 
rubro longiori. Cat. Plant. Hort. The broad-leav d Vir- 
ginian Mulberry, with long red Fruit. | 

6. Mogvus Virginienfis arbor, loti arboris inſtar ramoſa, 
foliis ampliſſimis. Pluk. Phyt. The large-leav'd Virginian 
Mulberry, with blackiſh 
che Lote or Nettle-tree. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in moſt Gar- 
dens, being planted for the Delicacy of its Fruit : it may 
be propagated by ſowing the Seeds, or by laying down 
the tender Branches, which in two Years will take Root, 
-and may then be tranſplanted into the Places where they 
are to remain. Thoſe Plants which are propagated from 
Seeds are commonly the moſt vigorous, and generally 
make the ſtraiteſt Stems : but then there is a very great 
Hazard of their being fruitful; for it often happens, that 
ſuch Plants are, for the moſt part, of the Male Kind, 
which produce Katkins, but ſeldom have much Fruit; 
for which Reaſon, thoſe who are deſirous to have fruitful 
Trees, ſhould always propagate them by Layers from 
ſuch Trees as produce plenty of good Fruit; or chooſe 
ſuch as they have ſeen bear in the Nurſery : but as the 
Trees thus raiſed are ſubject to have crooked unſightly 
Stems, there ſhould be Care taken in the Choice of ſtrait 
Shoots to make Layers ; and when they are tranſplanted 
out, they ſhould have ftrait Stakes fixed down by each, 
to which they ſhould be faſtened as the Shoot is extended, 
until it comes to the Height you deſign the Stem; then 
you may ſuffer the Branches to extend as they are incli- 
nable; for this Tree ſhould not be often prun'd; but only 


ſuch Branches ſhould be cut off which ſhoot croſs, and 


_ bruiſe themſelves by rubbing againſt each other; and fuch 
as decay ſhould alſo be cut off. 3 
This Tree delights in a light Soil, not too wet, nor 
over-dry; and ſhould have an open Expoſure; for if it 
be planted too near to other Trees or Buildings, ſo as to 
be ſhaded thereby, the Fruit ſeldom ripens well; tho', 
if they are planted in a Situation where they may be de- 
fended from the violent Weſt and South-weſt Winds, which 
very often blow down and deſtroy great Quantities of the 
Fruit, it will be of great Advantage; but they ſhould 
always be open to the Eaſt and South-eaſt Sun, which is 
of great Service in drying up the Moiſture which lodges 
upon the Surface of their Leaves in the Night; and not 
only retards the Fruit, but renders it ill-taſted and watry. 
And as this Fruit continues late in Autumn, where the 
Trees are not well expoſed to the Sun, the Fruit will turn 
mouldy upon the Trees, eſpecially in damp Weather, or 
in cool Nights. 
This Tree delights to grow in rich light Earth, ſuch as 
15 the Kitchen-gardens near London, where the Soil is alſo 
deep; in which Places there are ſome very large Trees, 
which have been many Years ſtanding; and theſe old 
Trees produce a much greater Quantity of Fruit than 
any of the young Trees, allowing for their Proportion ; 


and the Fruit are alſo larger, and better flavour'd: theſe 


old Trees produce few Male Flowers; for J have con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that as the Trees advance in Age, their 
Number of Male Flowers decreaſe in proportion. I have 
alſo obſerved ſome Trees, which, while young, produced 
_ chiefly Male Flowers, after twenty Years ſtanding, have 
produced plenty of Fruit, and few Male Flowers. 
Where theſe Trees are planted in a very ſtrong or ſhallow 
Soil, they ſeldom make any Progreſs, eſpecial'y where 
the Bottom is either Clay or Chalk; in both which Soils 
they grow moſſy, and never make much Progreſs. 
The Soil under theſe Trees ſhould alſo be every Year 
well dug and manured ; tho? there will ſcarce any Sort of 
Plants grow under them : bur it is of great Advantage to 


Shoots, ſome what like thoſe of 


but the moſt ex 


Hot- bed, which ſhould be arched over with 


the Fruit, notwithſtanding what may have been faid to 
the contrary. | 

The white Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
Leaves to feed Silk-worms, in France, Italy, &c. tho 
the Per/ians always make uſe of the common black Mul- 
berry for that Purpoſe : and I have been aſſured by a Gen- 
tleman of Honour, who hath made Trial of both Sorts 
of Leaves, that the Worms fed with thoſe of the b 
Sort produce much better Silk than thoſe fed wi 
White: but he obſerves, that the Leaves of the b 
Sort ſhould never be given to the Worms, after they ha 
eaten for ſome time of the white, leſt the Worms 
burſt; which is ofcen the Caſe, when they are thus treated. 

The Trees which are deſigned to feed Silk- worms, 
ſhould never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a 
fort of Hedge; and inſtead of pulling off the Leaves 
ſingly, they ſhould be ſheared off together with their 
young Branches; which is much ſooner done, and not ſo 
injurious to the Tree. 


This white Sort may be propagated either from Seeds 
or Layers, as the black Mul 


berry, and is equall : 
itious Method of ys. rn Aru 
in Quantity, is from the Seeds; which may be procured 
in Plenty from the South of France, or Italy: the beſt 
way to ſow theſe Secds in England, is to make a moderate 
Hoops, and 
covered with Mars : _ Bed the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown boy er 0 _— and hae over with 
light about a Quarter of an Inch deep: in 
dry Weather the Bed muſt be „ N. 
the Heat of the 1 On alſo covered 
in the Nights when they are cold : with this Management 
the Plants will come up in five or ON and as they 
are tender when they firſt appear, muſt be guarded 
againſt froſty Mornings, which often happen in May, and 
deſtroy ſuch tender Plants: if theſe Plants are watered in 
dry Weather, and kept clear from Weeds, they will make 
good Progreſs the firſt Year : but there muſt be Care 
taken of them the firſt Winter, eſpecially to cover them 
in Autumn, when the firſt Froſts come, which will kill 
the tender Plants to the Ground, if they are not protected: 
the following March theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
into the Nurſery to get Strength, where they may remain 
two or three Years; and then ſhould be removed where 
they are to continue. | 

There are two or three Varieties of this Tree, which 
differ in the Shape of their Leaves, Size, and Colour of 
their Fruit : but as they are of no other Uſe than for their 
Leaves, the ſtrongeſt-ſhooting and the largeſt-leaf*d Sort 
ſhould be preferr d. 5 

The large- leav d Virginian Sort, with long red Fruit, 
is at preſent very ſcarce in England, tho it feems to be 
the common Sort, which grows ſpontaneouſly in the 
Woods of America: this may be propagated from Seeds, 
or by laying down the Branches, as the common Sort: 
it is very hardy, and will endure the Cold of our Winters 
in the open Air very well. The Leaves of this Kind are 
very large, and ſeem to be as proper for feeding of Silk- 
worms as thoſe of the common Sort; ſo that if ever the 
Project of eſtabliſhing a Silk Manufaftory in the Weſt- 
Indies ſhould be ſet on foot, there would be no occaſion 
of their ſending over for Mulberry-trees, as hath been by 
ſome propoſed, fince they will find a ſufficient Quantity in 
all the Woods of that Country. 

The large-leaf d Virginian Mulberry, with black Shoots, 
is ſtill more uncommon than any of the former: there is 
a large Plant of this Kind growing in the Gardens of the 
Biſhop of London at Fulham, which has been ſeveral 
Years an Inhabitant of that Garden; but has never pro- 
duced any Fruit, that I could learn; but hath ſome Years 
a great Number of Katkins, much like thoſe of the Ha- 
zel-nut, which occaſioned Mr. Ray to give it the Name 
of Corylus; but it may be one of the Male Trees, which 
never produces Fruit, as it ſometimes happens in the 
common Sorts of Mulberries, the Leaves being very 


| like thoſe of the black Mulberry, but ſomewhat larger 


and rougher. 
This Tree has not been propazated yet in this Coun- 


I 


try; for tho' it has been budded and grafted upon _ 
| c 


the black and white Mulberries, yet I can't hear, that it 
hath ſucceeded upon either; and the Tree, being pretty 
tall, can't be laid down, which is the moſt likely Me- 
thod to it: this is very hardy, and will endure 
the Cold of our Climate in the open Air very well, and 


is coveted as a Curioſity by ſuch as delight in the Va- 
riety of Trees and Shrubs. 


MOSCHATELLINA, Tuberous Moſchatel. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower comfiſting of one Leaf, which is divi- 
ded at the Brim into many Parts, from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the Middle of the Flower, 
which afterward becomes a ſoft ſucculent Berry ; in which 
are contained many Seeds. 5 | 

We have but one Sort of this Plant ; viz. 
 MoscnaTELLINA foliis fumariæ bulboſe. J. B. 
Moſchatel with Leaves like thoſe of the bulbous Fumi- 


J, Plant grows wild in ſhady moiſt Places in ſeveral 
Parts of England: it flowers the Latter-end of March, 
or the Beginning of April ; and the Leaves decay about 
the Middle of June, when the Roots may be taken up, 
and tranſplanted. Theſe ſhould have a pretty ſtrong 
Soil ; and if they are planted under Thi of Shrubs, 
they will thrive much better than in an open Expoſure. 
The Flowers are of a greeniſh-white Colour ; ſo are not 
very beautiful : but as the Plants will thrive under Trees, 
and require no Care in their Culture; therefore they may 
have a Place in Gardens, for the fake of Variety. | 


MOSS. Yide Muſcus. | 
MOTHERWORT. Vide Cardiaca. | 


MOULD, the Goodneſs of which may be known by 
the Sight, Smell, and Touch. | 1 

Firſt, by the Sight. Thoſe Moulds that are of a 
bright Cheſtnut or Hazelly Colour are counted the beſt. 
Of this Colour are the beſt Loams, and alſo the beſt na- 
tural Earthz and this will be the better yet, if it cut like 
Butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately; but is ſhort, tole- 
rably light, breaking into ſmall Clods, is ſweet, will be 
tempered without cruſting or chapping in dry Weather, 


or turning to Mortar in wet. 


The next to that, the dark-grey and ruſſet Moulds are very 


accounted the beſt; the light and dark Aſh-colour are 
reckoned the worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common 
or heathy Ground; the clear tawny is by no means to be 
proved; but that of a yellowiſh-red Colour is accounted 
the worſt of all: this is commonly found in wild and 
waſte Parts of the Country; and, for the moſt part, pro- 
duce nothing but Goſs, Furz, and Fern, according as 
their Bottoms are more or leſs of a light and ſandy, or of 
a ſpewy Gravel or clayey Nature. 
Secondly, by the Smell. All Lands that are good 
and wholſome, will after Rain, or breaking up by the 
Spade, emit a good Smell. | 

Thirdly, by the Touch. By this means we may dif- 
cover whether it conſiſts of Subſtances intirely arenaceous 
or clammy ; or, according as it is expreſs d by Mr. Eve- 
n, whether it be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery, or 
more harſh, gritty, porous, or friable. 

That being always the beſt that is between the two Ex- 
tremes, and does not contain the two different Qualities 
of ſoft and hard mix'd, of moiſt and dry, of churliſh 
and mild, that is, neither too unctuous or too lean, but 
ſuch as will eaſily diſſolve ; of a juſt Conſiſtence between 
Sand and Clay, and ſuch as will not ſtick to the Spade or 
Fingers upon every Flaſh of Rain. | 

A Loam or Brick Mould is not to be diſapproved, as 
requiring little Help or Improvement but the Spade; and 
is eſteemed both by the Gardener and Floriſt. 


MUCILAGE is a viſcous clammy Subſtance about 
Seeds, &&c. 


— MUCILAGINOUS fignifies, endow'd with a chmmy 
viſcous Matter, 


MUNTINGIA. | 
The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of five Leaves, 
which are placed in à circular Order; from whoſe Cup 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a globular ſoft 
Fo umbilicated Fruit, in which are contained many ſmall 

eeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Mon TIA folio ſericeo molli, fructu majori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a ſoft filky Leaf, and a 
larger Fruit. | 

2. MunTixc1a folio ulmi aſpero, fruftu minimo glo- 
merato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a rough Elm- 
leaf, and the leaſt Fruit growing in Cluſters. 


3. MunTinc1a folio corni, fruffu minore. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Muntingia with a Cornel-leaf, and a leſſer Fruit. 
The Title of this Genus was given to it by Father Plu- 


mier, in Honour to Dr. Muntingius, who was Profeſſor of 


Botany at Groningen in Holland, who publiſhed a Folio 
Book in Botany, intituled, Phytographia Curioſa; in 
which there are many Figures of Plants exhibited, en- 
graven on Copper-plates: he alſo publiſhed two Books 
of Plants in Quarto; one of which is intituled, Aloida- 
rum; in which the Figures of ſeveral Sorts of Aloes are 


| exhibited : the Title of the other is, De Herba Britannica 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Iſlands in America: 
the firſt Sort is 
in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, by the Name of Loti arboris 
anguſtiore rubi flore, &c. This Sort grows to the Height 
of thirty Feet or upward, in its native Soil; but in Eng- 


land | have not ſeen any of them above ten Feet high: 


this caſts its Leaves in Winter, and will ſometimes con- 


tinue without Leaves a whole Year, eſpecially if the Plants 


are not kept warm : the Leaves of this Sort are covered 
with a Sort of Down on their Under-fide, and have three 
large Ribs running longitudinally in each : the Fruit is 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a ſmall Medlar ; and when ripe, is 


of a dark-brown Colour: the Seeds of all theſe Sorts 


were ſent from Jamaica by Mr. Robert Millar. 


The third and fourth Sorts ſeldom grow more than 
twelve or fourteen Feet high in their native Country: but 


in England I have not ſeen any above half that Height : 
the Leaves of the ſecond Sort reſemble thoſe of the Elm; 
but are extremely rough: the Flowers of this Sort are 
ſmall, and are produced in Cluſters ; the Fruit is 
about the Size ot a ſmall Pea, at firſt of a yellowiſh 
green; but after ward turns black. 

Theſe do not make any great Appearance; ſo are ſel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens, unleſs by ſome who are cu- 
rious in the Study of Plants. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light. rich Earth, and plunged into 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they ſhould 


be duly watered; and in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed to admit freſh Air. Theſe Seeds will often re- 
main in the Ground a whole Year before the Plants will 
appear; in which Caſe the Pots muſt be kept conſtantly 
*= from Weeds, and ſhould remain in the Hot-bed 
till after Micbaelmas, when they may be removed into the 


Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, between other 


Pots of tall Plants, under which they will very well 
ſtand; and therefore may be crouded in, where Plants will 
not thrive. During the Winter-ſcaſon the Pots ſhould be 
now-and-then watered, when the Earth appears dry ; and 
in the Beginning of March the Pots ſhould be removed 
out of the Stove, and into a freſh Bark-bed under 
Frames, which will bring up the Plants ſoon after. 
When the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 


they ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each 


planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſcrving to 
ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould be duly watered, and 
in warm Weather muſt have a large Share of freſh Air. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain until the Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold; at which time they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed. During the Winter- ſcaſon theſe Plants * 

0 


figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane, 


M U 

de kept warm, eſpecially while they are young, and re- 
quently refreſhed with Water: but it muſt not be given 
to them in large Quantities at this Seaſon, leſt it rob the 
tender Fibres of their Roots. It will be proper to con- 
tinue theſe Plants in the Stove all the Year ; but in warm 
Weather they ſhould have a large Share of Air, and Plenty 
of Water: yet, as the Plants grow in Strength, they 
will be more hardy, and may be more expoſed in Sum- 
mer; and in Winter will live in a dry Stove, if kept in a 
moderate Degree of Heat. 


MULBERRY. Vide Morus. 
MULLEIN. Vide Verbaſcum. 


MULTISILIQUOUS Plants are ſuch as have aſter 
each Flower many diſtinct, long, ſlender, and, many 
times, crooked Caſes or Silique, in which their Sced is 
contained ; and which, when they ripen, open of them- 
ſelves, and let the Seeds drop. Of this Kind is the Bear's- 


_ foot, Columbines, common Houſeleek, Navelwort, Or- 


pine, c. 


MUMMY, a fort of Grafting-wax, made of one 


Pound of common black Pitch, and a Quarter of a Pound 
of common Turpentine, put into an earthen Pot, and 
ſet on the Fire in the open Air; in doing this you 
ought to hold a Cover in your Hand, ready to cover it, 
in order to quench it, by putting it thereon, which is to 
be done ſeveral times, fetting it on the Fire again, that 
the nitrous and volatile Parts may be evaporated. The 
Way to know when it 1s enough, is by pouring a little 
of it upon a Pewter Plate; and if it be fo, it will coagu- 
late preſently; then this melted Pitch is to be poured into 
another Por, and a little common Wax 1s to be added to 
ft, mixing them well together, and then to be kept for 
Uſe. 9 5 Ws 

Dr. Agricola ditects the uſing this Mummy as fol- 

lows: 


When you would dreſs Roots with this Wax, you muſt | 


mel: it, and afterwards let it cool a little: then dip in the 
Ends of the Pieces of the Roots you would plant (for he 
propoſes it for the Planting of Pieces of Roots of Trees, 
Sc.) one after the other, but not too deep, and afterwards 
to put them in Water, and to plant them in the Earth, 
tue ſmall End downwards; ſo that the larger End may 
anpear a little Way out thereof, and have the Benefit of 
the Air; and then to preſs the Earth very hard down 
about them, that they may not receive too much Wet, 
becauſe that would rot them. 
Mummy for Fxotic Plants: 
the making it as follows : 
Take half a Pound of Gum. copal, beat it very fine, 
and ſcarſe it: take thice Pounds cf Venice Turpentine, 
and melt it over a low Fire in a ſtrong earthen Pot: 
when the Turpentine is melted and liquidated, put the 
fired Gum into it; keep it continually ſtirring with a 


the ſame Author directs 


lirtle Stick, augmenting the Fire gradually; and it will 


all difolve inſenſibly; afterwards let the Turpentine eva- 
Porate well, and it will thicken; and when it 1s become of 
a ſufficient Conſiſtence, you may make it up into little 
Rolle, like Scaling-wax, and keep it for Uſe. 


This Mummy, he ſays, is an excellent Vulnerary for 


lants, it being ſubject to no Corruption, as other gummy 
Things are; it hinders any Rottenneſs between the Stock 
and the Root, by means of which the Callus is form'd 
the ſconer, and {reads over all the Parts, and the Stock 
becomes iutirely connected with the Root. It alſo gives 


dtrength and Vigour to che Root, and likewiſe facilitates 


It, 


Vegctable Mum my: the ſame Author directs the make- 


ing ot this as follows: 

ill a large Kettle, or earthen Pot, about a third Part 
full of common Hack Pitch, and add to it a little tine 
Ren, or ſulphurated Pitch, and a ſittle yellow Wax; 
nit tte ſe together till they become liquid, then take them 
Off the Fire, and kt them ſtand till they have done ſmoke- 
ing; and, when coo', you may, with a Bruſh, plaſter the 
Inciſions which are made for Inoculation, Gralting, Sc. 
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Garden or Foreſt Mummy: the ſame Author directs 
the making it as follows: f 

Take three Pounds of common Turpentine, and four 
Pounds of common Pitch: melt the Turpentine over 
the Fire; and, having beaten the Pitch to a Powder, throw 
it in: when they are well mixed together, and grown 
pretty thick, take it off, and keep it for Uſe. 5 

This Compoſition may be either made up into little 
Sticks, like thoſe of Sealing- wax, to be made uſe of on 
little Trees, or it may be kept in little Pots, and melted 
over a ſlow Fire, when there is Occaſion to uſe it; and, 
dipping a little Bruſh in it, you may plaſter the Graft. 

The Noble Mummy or Grafting-wax : to make this the 
ſame Author direfts; - 

Take two Pounds of pure Pitch, ſuch as is called at 
Ratiſbon Virgin Pitch, and add to it half a Pound of 
good Turpentine ; put them together in an earthen Pot, 
and ſet them over the Fire, that the volatile Part of the 


Turpentine may evaporate, otherwiſe it would be very 


prejudicial to Trees and Roots. Prove it as you did the 
former, to know when it is enough : then add to it half 
a Pound of Virgin Wax, and half an Ounce of pounded 
Myrrh and Aloes: when theſe. are well mixed, make ir 
up into little Rolls, or Plaſters, or elſe it may be kept in 
Gally- pots. | | 

The time he directs when the Operation of the Roots 
is to be perform'd, is in the Months September, October, 


and November: tho* it may ſucceed well at any time of 


the Year, yet thoſe Months are the moſt proper Seaſons 
for it. The only Difference he ſays, is, what is planted 
in the Spring will ſhoot out in June or July; and what is 
planted in Autumn comes not forth till the Month of 
rH. 3 bn 
The aforeſaid Author mentions great Performances by 
uſing theſe Mummies : thoſe who have a mind to be ſa- 
tisfied, may peruſe his Treatiſe. _ | Cs 


 MURUCUIA. 
The Cbharaclers are; | 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order, which is incloſed in 
a many-leav'd Cup: the Middle of the Flower is occupied 
by a Tube, ſhaped like the Trunk of a Cone; out of which 
ariſes the Pointal, with the Embryo on the Top, on which 
reſt three Clubs or Nails, and under them the Stamina: 
the Embryo afterward becomes a fleſhy oval Fruit, bav- 
ing one Cell, which is filled with Seeds, which are covered 
with an Hood or Veil, 
There is but one Species of Murucuia; which is, 
Murvcvia folio lunato. Inft. R. H. Murucuia with 
an horned Leaf. 5 
This Plant is very nearly allied to the Paſſion- flower, 


and is by ſome Authors ranged with them; but as it dif- 


fers from them in the Structure of the Flower, having a 


large Trunk in the Centre of the Flower, which the 


Paſſion- flowers have not, Dr. Teurnefort has ſeparated it 
from them, and applied this Name to it, which is the 
American Name given to ſeveral Sorts of Paſſion- flowers. 
Is grows in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in the 
hotteſt Parts of America, from whence the Seeds may be 
procured. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring of the Year, on a moderate Hot-bed z and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted each 


into a ſcparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into an Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark, and then managed in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the tender Sorts of Paſhon- 
Howers. 


MUSA, The Plantain- tree. 
The Charatters art; | 
Muſa is a kind of Plant with a polypetalcus anomalous 
Flower : the upper Petal is excavated or hollowed like a 
little Boat, aud divided into three at the Summit: the bi- 
ther one is concave, but the inward one pellated, or in the 
Form of a Creſcent or Half moon Shield, aud accompanied 
with two lillle narrew-pointed Leaves: the Calyx paſſes 
into a cucumber-ſhaped Fruit, that is ſoft, fleſty, covered 
with a Skin divided, as it were, into three Loculaments, in 
which there appear, as it were, ſovie Rudiments of $ _ 


4 


the Plants are in Vi 
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1. Mus A fruliu cucumerino longiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Plantain- tree, vulgo. | | 
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two Feet broad: but as theſe Plants take 
of room in the Stove, eſpecially when 
conſiderable Size; fo it is not convenient 
than one Plant of each kind. | 
Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt be plen- 
for the Surface of their Leaves being 
a great Conſumption of Moiſture, by Per- 


ſparingly ; tho? at that Seaſon they muſt 


8 
8 
8 
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The Pots in which theſe Plants are placed ſhould be 

in proportion to the Size of the Plants ; for their 
y extend far; and the Earth ſhould 
be rich and light. The Degree of Heat with which theſe 
Plants thrive beſt, is much the ſame with the Auana, or 
Pine-apple, in which I have had many of theſe Plants 
produce their Fruit in Perfection; and they were near 


twenty Feet high. 


The moſt ſure Method to have theſe Plants fruit in 
England, is, after they have grown for ſome time in Pots, 
ſo as to have made Roots, to ſhake them out of the 
Pots with the Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
into the Tan-bed in the Stove, obſerving to lay a little 
old Tan near their Roots, for their Fibres to ſtrike into ; 

in a few Months the Roots of theſe Plants will extend 

ſelves many Feet each way in the Bark; and theſe 
Plants will thrive a great deal faſter, than thoſe which are 


confined in Pots or Tubs. When the Bark-bed wants to 
renewed with freſh Tan, there ſhould be great Care 
of the Roots of theſe Plants, not to cut or break 
as alſo to leave a large Quantity of the old Tan 
them; becauſe, if the new Tan is laid too near them, 


T 


late in the Year, the Plants will 
ripe. The Stoves in which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould 
be at leaſt twenty-four Feet in Height, otherwiſe there 
will not be room for their Leaves to for when 
{ 7 igour, the Leaves are often eight Feet 
in Length, and near three Feet broad: fo that if the Stems 
grow to be ſixteen Feet to the Diviſion of the Leaves, 
and the Houſe is not twenty-four Feet high, the Leaves 
will be cramped, which will retard the Growth of the 
Plants : beſides, when the Leaves are bent againſt 
Glaſs, there will be Danger of their them, when 
they are growing igoroully z; for I have had, in one 
Gbr Ka 2 of foch bent Leaves force Aur fa 
; next ing advanced two or thre 
above the Glaſs. —_ 

I have ſeen ſome Bunches of Fruit of the firſt Sort, 
which were upward of forty Pounds Weight, and per- 
feftly ripe in England: but this is not ſo good a Fruit, as 
to tempt any Perſon to be at the cf raiſing them 
in England : the ſecond Sort is preferr'd to the firſt, for 
the Flavour of its Fruit, in all thoſe hot Countries where 
theſe Plants abound : the Bunches of theſe are not near ſo 


Fruit ſucceſſively in like manner, 


refreſhed; but it muſt not be given them in ſuch 


- which they 


the Dipcad 


ge 2s thoſe of the firſt Sort; nor are the ſingle Fruit 
near ſo long: theſe change to a. deeper yellow Colour, 
as they ripen; but their. Taſte is ſomewhat like that of 
mealy Figs. Some Perſons who have reſided in the Ve- 
Indies, having eaten ſome of theſe Fruit, which were pro- 
duced in England, have thought them little. inferior to 


Fruits ſo much, had they Variety of other Sorts : but, for 
want of better, they cat many Kinds of Fruit, which 
would not be valued in Europe, could they be obtained in 
3 pagated ng © 

Theſe Plants are eaſi » by cutting off an 
old Plant near the Ground, which will 4 K. cher ſhoot- 
ing out ſeveral young ones from the Root; which is the 
they are propagated in the hot Countries: ſo that 
after a Spot of Ground is once planted with them, they 
will continue ſeveral Years; for the old. Plant producing 
one large Bunch of Fruit from the Centre,. when that is 
ripe, and cut off, the whole Plant decays, and ſeveral 
young ones ſpring up from the Roots, which, being pro- 
duced one after another ſucceſſively, afford the Inhabitants 
Plants of various Size and Age, which produce their 

It is the firſt of theſe Species which is chiefly cultivated 

in the Veſt- Indies; that, producing a much larger Bunch 
of Fruit, is by the Inhabitants greatly preferr'd to the 
other, which is accounted a very pleaſant Fruit when ripe, 
and is by many Perſons greatly coveted by way of Deſſert. 
being ſofter and more luſcious to the Taſte; but is not 
ſo much eſteemed tor Food, | 

Theſe Plants riſe to be fifteen or twenty Feet high in 
the Weſt- Indies; to which Height they generally arrive 
in about ten Months from their firſt planting; ſoon after 
uce their Fruit, and then decay: they are 
of the quickeſt Growth of any Vegetable yet known. 
Sir Hans Sloane ſays, one may almoſt fee them grow; 
he cut a young Tree even at the Top with a Knife, which 
immediately grew up diſcernibly; and in an Hour's time 
the middle Leaves, which were wrapped up within the 
others, were advanced above them half an Inch, 


MUSCARI, Mufk, or Grape Hyacinth, vulgo. 
The Garacters are; 8 | 

I bath a bulbous Root: the Leaves are long and narrow : 
be Flower is bermaphroditical, confi,iing of one Leaf, and 
ſhaped like a Pitcher, and cut at Top into fix Segments, which 
are reflexed : the Ovary becomes a triangular Fruit, divided 
into three Cells, which are full of round Seeds. | 

The Species are; | | 0 

1. Muscar1 arvenſe juncifolium minus ceruleum. Tourn. 
Common leſſer blue Grape-flower, or Muſcary. 

2. Muscagi arvenſe juncifolium exalbidum minus.Tourn. 
Leſſer whitiſh Grape-flower, or Muſcary. 

3. Mvuscari obſoletiore flore ex purpura virente. Clu. 
Muſk Hyacinth, or Grape-flower, af a worn- out purplc- 
greeniſh Colour. ; 

4. Muscargi cæruleum majus. Tourn. Greater blue 
Muſcary, or Grape-flower. | | 
5. Muscary arvenſe {atifolium ant any Tourn. 
—— -kav*'d Muſcary or Grape- flower, wich a purpliſh 

wer. | | 

6. Muscar1 panicula comoſa purpuro- violacea. Boerb. 
Ink. The feather'd Hyacinth, valgo. 

7. Muscagi flavo flore. Cluſ. Hift. The yellow Muſ- 
cary, or Grape-hyacinth, commonly called Tilcadi, or 
y. 

8. Muscari panicula cirrboſa purpurea, longiore & 
frrifficre. Boerb. Ind. Plant. Muſcary or Grape-hyacinth, 
with a feather'd Top. 

The firſt Sort is very common in moſt old Gardens, 
where, by its plentiful Increaſe, it is become ſo trouble- 
ſome as to __ it little eſteemed ; for when once theſe 
Roots have taken Poſſeſſion of a Garden, they are ſcarcely 
ever eradicated afterward ; the ſmalleſt Off. ſe:s growing, 
alcho* they are buried a Foot under the Surface of the 
Ground. This produces its Flowers in April and May; 
and if permitted to remain, will produce ripe Seeds in 


June: the Flowers of this Sort ſmell very like m_ 
6 D 


The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the firſt, and is 
preſerved by ſuch as are curious in Flowers; tho it is a 
Plant of no great Beauty: this is propagated by Off: ſets, 
as the common Hyacinth, and will thrive in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation ; but beſt in that which is warm and 
drv. 
The third Sort is a very deſpicable Flower, to Appear- 
ance ; but is chiefly preſerved for its uncommon Sweet- 
neſs : this is alſo increaſed as the former, and produces 1ts 
Flowers much about the ſame Seaſon : but as this doth 
not increaſe ſo faſt as the other, the Roots may remain 
three Years before they are removed. - 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and eighth Sorts are alſo pre- 
ſerved in curious Gardens for Variety ; but neither of theſe 
have much Sweetneſs in their Flowers: theſe are alſo pro- 
pagated by Off-ſets, as the former; but produce their 
Flowers later in the Seaſon. | : 

The ſeventh Sort produces yellow Flowers, which, when 
they decay, change to a worn- out purpliſh Colour: the 
Flowers of this Kind are extremely ſweet; and having 
more Beauty than either of 'the other Sorts, is generally 
more eſteemed : but this is not very common in the Engliſo 
Gardens ar preſent. 5 | 
There is another Sort of this, which has been lately 
raiſed in Holland, with very large orange colour d Flowers, 
which have a very ble Scent : but this is fo rare in 

Holland, as that the Gardeners give two Guineas for a 
Root of it; ſo that until the Price of theſe Roots is 
greatly lower*d, we can't expect to ſee this Sort in Ex- 
land ; there being few Perſons here, who care to give ſuch 
Prices for Flowers. | 6 
Ihe proper Seaſon for taking up the Roots of theſe 
Flowers is in Fune, when their Leaves are decayed ; at 


which time they ſhould be ſpread upon Mats, in a dry 


Place, for a Fortnight, until their Bulbs be dry*d, when 
they may be laid up, each Sort by urſelf, until the Begin- 
ning of O#Fober, which is the Seaſon for planting moſt of 
thoſe bulbous-rooted Flowers; and the various Sorts of 
theſe may then be intermixed amongſt other Flowers of 
the ſame Growth; where, in the Seaſon of their Flower- 
ing, they afford an agreeable Variety. Theſe Roots ſhould 
never be permitted to remain longer than two Years un- 
removed ; for they multiply ſo faſt, that the Number of 
their Off-ſets would greatly weaken the blowing Roots, 
and cauſe their Flowers to be very ſmall : and the firſt Sort, 
which increaſes ſo plentifully, would fill the Borders with 
Off: ſets, ſo as not to be clear d out again. 


MUSCIPULA. Yide Lychnis. 


MUSCOSE, MUSCOSUS, Moſſy, or abounding 
with Moſs. | 


MUSCOSITY, Moſſineſs. 


MUSCUS, Moſs. 5 

Theſe, tho* formerly ſuppoſed to be only Excreſcencies 
produced from the Earth, Trees, Sc. yet are no leſs per- 
fect Plants than thoſe of greater Magnitude, having Roots, 
Branches, Flowers, and Seeds; but yet cannot be propa- 
gated from the latter by any Art. | 

The Botaniſts diſtinguiſh theſe into ſeveral Genera, un- 
der each of which are ſeveral Species: but as they are Plants 
of no Uſe or Beauty, it would be to no purpoſe to enu- 
merate them in this Place. | 

Theſc Plants chiefly flouriſh in cold Countries, and in the 
Winter-ſeaſon, and are many times very injurious to Fruit- 
trees, which grow upon cold barren Soils, or where they 
are ſo cloſe planted as to exclude the free Acceſs of Air: 
the only Remedy in ſuch Caſes is to cut down Part of the 
Trees, and plow up the Ground between thoſe left re- 
maining ; and in the Spring of the Year, in moiſt Wea- 
ther, youaſhould, with an iron Inſtrument made a little 
hollow, the better to ſurround the Branches of the Trees, 
icrape off the Moſs, carrying it off the Place; and by two 
cr three times tius cleanſing them, together with carefully 
ſtirring the Ground, it may be intirely deſtroyed from 
che Trees: but if you do not cut down Part of the Trees, 
and ſtir the Ground well, the rubbing off the Moſs will ſig- 


nify little; for, the Cauſe not being removed, the Effe& 


will not ceaſe ; but the Moſs will, in a ſnort ume, be as 
troubleſome as ever. | 


' MUSHROOMS are, by many Perſons, ſuppoſed to 
be produced from the Putrefaction of the Dung, Earth, 
Sc. in which they are found; but notwi ing this 
Notion is pretty generally received amongſt the unthink. 
ing Part of Mankind, yet, by the curious Naturaliſts, they 
are eſteemed perfect Plants; tho' their Flowers and Seeds 
have not, as yet, been diſcovered. But ſince they may, 
and are annually propagated by the Gardeners near Loy 
and are (the eſculent Sort of them) greatly eſteemed by 
moſt curious Palates, I ſhall briefly ſet down the 
practiſed by the Gardeners who cultivate them for Sale. 
But, firſt, it will not be improper to give a ſhort De- 
ſcription of the true eatable Kind, ſince there are ſeveral 
unwholſome Sorts, which have been, by unſkilful Perſons, 
gathered for the Table. 3 8 
The true Champignon, or Muſhroom, 2 
of a roundiſh Form, like a Button; the Upper -/ part of 
which, as alſo the Stalk, is very white; but being opened, 
the Under- part is of a livid Fleſh- colour; but the fleſhy 
Part, when broken, is very white : when theſe are ſuffered 
to remain undiſturbed, they will grow to a large Size, and 
explicate themſelves moll to a Flatneſs, and the red Patt 
underneath will change to a dark Colour. 1 | 
In order to cultivate them, if you have no Beds in your 
own, or in neighbouring Gardens, which produce them, 
you ſhould look abroad in rich Paſtures, during the Months 
of Auguſt and September, until you find them (that being 
the Seaſon when they are produced); then you ſhould open 
the Ground about the Roots of the Muſhrooms, where 
you will find the Earth, very often, full of ſmall white 
Knobs, which are the Off- ſets, or young Muſhrooms: theſe 
ſhould be carefully gathered, preſerving them in Lumps 
with the Earth about them: but as this Spawn cannot be 
found in the Paſture, except at the Seaſon when the Muſh- 
rooms are naturally 
ſome in old Dunghils, eſpecially where there has been much 
Litter amongſt it, and the Wet hath not penetrated it to 
rot it; as likewiſe, by ſearching old Hot. beds, it may be 
often found; for this Spawn has the Appearance of a 
white Mould, ſhooting out in long Strings, by which it 
may be eaſily known, where-ever it is met with: or this 
may be procured by mixing ſome long Dung from the 
Stable, which has not been thrown on an Heap to ferment; 
which being mixed with ſtrong Earth, and put under Cover 
ro prevent Wet getting. to it, the more the Air is ex- 
cluded from it, the ſooner the Spawn will appear: but 
this muſt not be laid fo cloſe together, as to heat; for that 
will deſtroy the Spawn : in about two Months after, the 
Spawa will appear, eſpecially if the Heap is cloſely covered 
with old Thatch, or ſuch Litter as hath lain long abroad, 
lo as not to ferment ; then the Beds may be prepared to 
receive the Spawn : theſe Beds ſhould be made of 
in which there 1s good Store of Litter ; but this ſhould 
not be thrown on an Heap to ferment : that Dung which 
hath lain ſpread abroad for a Month or longer, is beſt : 
theſe Beds ſhould be made on dry Ground, and the Dung 
laid upon the Surface: the Width of theſe Beds at Bottom 
ſhould be about two Feet and an half, the Length in pro; 
portion to the Quantity of Muſhrooms deſired : then lay 
the Dung about a Foot thick, covering it about four Inches 
with ſtrong Earth : upon this lay more Dung, about ten 


Inches thick; then another Layer of Earth; Rtill drawing 


in the Sides of the Bed, fo as ro form it like the Ridge of 
an Houſe ; which may be done by three Layers of Dung, 
and as many of Earth. When the Bed is finiſhed, it- 
ſhould be covered with Litter, or old Thatch, to keep out. 
Wet, as alſo to prevent its drying: in this Situation it may 
remain eight or ten Days ; by which time the Bed will 
be in a proper Temperature of Warmth to receive the 
Spawn ; for there ſhould be only a moderate Warmth in 
it, great Heat deſtroying the Spawn, as will alſo Wet; 
therefore when the Spawn is found, it ſhould always be 
kept dry until it is uſed; for the drier it is, the better it 
will take in the Bed : for I had a Parcel of this Spawn, 
which had lain near the Oven of a Stove upward of four 
6 | Months, 


produced, you may probably find 


MY 
Months, and was become fo dry, as that I deſpaired of 
its Succeſs: bur I never have yet ſeen any which produced 
ſo ſoon, nor in fo great Quantity as this. : 

The Bed being in a proper Temperature for the Spawn, 
the Covering of Litter ſhould be taken off, and the Sides 
of the Bed ſmoothed ; then a Covering of light rich 
Earth, about an Inch thick, ſhould be laid all over the 
Bed; but this ſhould not be wet: upon this the Spawn ſhould 
be thruſt, laying the Lumps two or three Inches aſunder: 
then gently cover this with the ſame light Earth, above half 
an Inch thick; and put the Covering of Litter over the 
Bed, laying it fo thick as to keep out Wet, and prevent 
the Bed from drying : when theſe Beds are made in the 
Spring or Autumn, as the Weather is in thoſe Seaſons 
rem ſo the Spawn will then take much ſooner, and 
the Muſhrooms will appear perhaps in a Month after make- 
ing: but thoſe Beds which are made in Summer, when 
the Seaſon is hot, or in Winter, when the Weather is cold, 
are much longer before they produce. 


The great Skill in managing of theſe Beds is, that of Mouſe-car Chickwecd. 


keeping them in a proper Temperature of Moiſture, never 
ſuffering them to receive too much Wet: during the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon, the Beds may be uncovercd to receive gentle 
Showers of Rain at proper times; and in long dry Seaſons 
the Beds ſhould be now-and-then gently watered ; but by 
no means ſuffer much Wet to come to them : during the 
Winter- ſeaſon they muſt be kept as dry as poſſible ; and 
ſo cloſely covered, as to keep out Cold : in froſty or very 
cold Weather, if fome warm Litter ſhaken out of a Dung- 
heap, is laid on, it will promote the Growth of the Muſh- 
rooms: but this muſt not be laid next the Bed; but a Co- 
vering of dry Litter between the Bed and this warm Litter : 
and as often as the Litter is found to decay, it ſhould be 
renewed with freſh : and as the Cold increaſes, the Co- 
vering ſhould be laid fo much thicker. If theſe Things are 
obſerved, there may be plenty of Muſhrooms produced 
all the Year : and theſe produced in Beds are much better 


| for the Table than any of thoſe which are gathered in the 


Fields. | 
A Bed thus manag d, if the Spawn takes kindly, will 
continue good for ſeveral Months, and produce great Quan- 
tities of Muſhrooms ; from theſe Beds, when they are de- 
ſtroy d, you ſhould take the Spawn for a freſh Supply, 
which may be laid up in a dry Place until the - 
ſon of uſing it; which ſhould not be fooner than five or 
fix Weeks, that the Spawn may have time to dry before 
it is put into the Bed, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed well. 
Sometimes ir happens, that Beds thus made do not pro- 
duce any Muſhrooms till they have lain five or ſix Months; 
ſo that theſe Beds ſhould not be deſtroyed, though they 
ſhould not at firſt anſwer Expectation; for I have fre- 
quently known theſe to have produced great Quantities of 


Muſhrooms afterward, and have continued a long time in 


Perfection. 


MUSTARD. Vide Sinapi. 


MYAGRUM, Gold of Pleaſure. 
The Characters are; | | 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, which are 
Placed in form of a Croſs, out of whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a turbinated Fruit, bave- 
ing one Cell, in which is included an oblong Seed, and two 
empty Cells at the Point. 5 


The Species are; | 
1. MyacruM mono] latifolium. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav d one-grain'd Gold of Pleaſure. 
2. MyacxuM mono minus. C. B. P. Leſſer 
one-grained Gold of Pleaſure. 


3. My acrun capitulis rotundis. F. B. Round-podded 
Gold of Pleaſure. PF" 4 

Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which periſh ſoon 
after their Seeds are ripe. They grow wild in the Corn- 
fields in ſeveral Parts of Europe; where, if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, and thrive 
better than thoſe which are ſown with Care ; fo that the 
beſt way to continue theſe Species is, to let the Seeds fall 
in Autumn, or to ſow them ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
when they are ſown in the Spring, they very often miſ- 


MT 

carry. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be clear'd 
from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe together, they 
ſhould be thinned ſo as to icave them about eight or ten 
Inches aſunder, whict: is all tue Culture they require. 

The Oil of theſe Seeds is much uſed in Germany, where 
the Inhabitants ſow large Fields with the Seed. This Oil 
is frequently uſed in Medicine; but the poor People eat 
the Oil in Sallads and Sauces, and the Rich uſe the Oil for 
their Lamps; but in England it is very rarely uſed either 


way. 


MYOSOTIS [of Ms, a Mouſe, ard Cra, the Ears}, 
Mouſe- ear Chickweed. 
The haracters are; 


It baib the whole Appearance of Chictweed; but the 
Flower is larger, and is ſbap d like an Ox's Horn, gaping. 
at the Top, and full of ſmall round Seeds. 

The Species are; | | 


1. MyosoT1s.Hiſpanica ſegetum. Tourn. Spaniſh Corn 


2. Mrosoris Alpina latifolia. Tourn. Broad-leav'd 
Mouſe-car Chickweed of the Alus. 
3. MyosoT1s Orientalis per foliata, folio lychnidis. Cor. 
Inſt. Eaſtern Thorough-wax, Mouſę- ear Chickweed, with 
a Campion-leaf. ; $0 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens; but as they are 
of little Beauty or Uſe, I ſhall omit mentioning them in 
this Place. Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in March, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open 
Situation, where they may remain to flower and ſeed; be- 
ing careful to clear them from Weeds, as alſo to pull up 
the Plants, where they come up too thick; but they do not 
ſucceed well if tranſplanted; therefore ſhould always remain 
where they are ſown. | | ; 2 


MYOSURUS, Mouſtail. 8 
This Plant is very near akin to the Ranunculus, in which 
Genus it is ranged by ſome Botaniſts; the Flowers are ex- 
tremely ſmall, and are ſucceeded by long ſlender Spikes 
of Seeds, reſembling the Tail of a Mouſe, from whence 
it had the Name. It grows wild upon moiſt Grounds in 
divers Parts of England, where it flowers the Latter- end 


Sea- of April; and the Sccis ripen in a Month after, when the 


Plants decay, being :unual. It is never cultivated in Gar- 
dens; fo I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any farther Ac- 
count of it. | 


MYRICA, The Candleberry Myrtle, vulgo; or Gale, 
or Sweet Willow; by tome Myrius Brabantica, or Dutch 
Myrtle. | 

The Chara#ers are; | 

Theſe are Male and Female in different Plants : the Male 


Plants produce oblong looſe ſcaly Katkins : in each of the 


Scales is produced one moon-ſhaped Flower, having no Pe- 
tals, in each of which there are four or fix Stamina : the 
Female Flowers bave no Stamina, but an oval Pointal, ſup- 
porting two Styles: the Pointal afterward changes to a Berry, 
in which is included one roundiſb Seed. 1 
| The Species are; | MEE EY 
1. Myrica foliis lanceolatis, fruttu ficco. Lin. Flor. 
Mas & fæmina. The Gale, Sweet Willow, or Diuch Myr 


| tle, Male and Female. — 


2. Mysica foliis lanceolatis, fruttu baccato. Lin. Hart. 


. Cliff. Mas & femina. Candleberry Myrtle with intire 


Leaves, Male and Female. | 
3. Myrica foliis lanceolatis utringue acuminatis ſer- 
ratis ; mas & fæmina. Candleberry Myrtle with pointed 
ſawed Leaves, Male and Female. nd 
4. Myrica foliis oblongis alternatim finuatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Mas & famina. Candleberry Myrtle with Spleen- 


. wort-leaves, Male and Female. 


Mv ic foliis oblongis oppoſite finuatis. Lin. Hort. 
cif African Candleberry-tree, with oblong ſinuated 
Leaves, commonly called African Bay with Oak-leaves. 
The farſt Sort grows 2 upon Bogs in many Parts 
of England, where it riſes with many Stems from the Root, 
and ſometimes grows upward of four Feet high. This Sort. 
creeps very much at the Root, when it grows upon a moiſt 


— — — 
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land; but in America it often 
The Flowers or Katkins are 


M Y 


boggy Soil, whereby it ſoon ſpreads over a large Tract of 


Ground, and forms a cloſe Thicket ; but it is with great 
Difficulty maintain'd in Gardens, eſpecially if the Soil is 


dry; for in ſuch Places it will ſcarce live thro one Sum- 
4 unleſs it is frequently watered. Where this Shrub 


ows in plenty, it is ſo fragrant (eſpecially after a Shower 
9 Rain) is to Perfume the Air to a Seat Diſtance, during 
the Spring and Summer, when they have their Leaves : for 
in Winter they caſt their Leaves; though in mild Seaſons 
they often retain them till Chriſtmas, or later. The Wood 
of theſe Shrubs, being burnt, emits a fragrant Odour, equal 
to that of the Myrtle-tree ; as do the Leaves when bruiſed. 
There have been ſome Perſons who have gathered the 


Leaves of theſe Shrubs, and uſed them as Tea; which 


perhaps may have occaſioned a late Author to ſuppoſe it 
was the true China Tea, tho' that is a Plant very different 
in all its Characters from this. The young Branches of this 
Shrub, being cut off with their Leaves, were formerly uſed 
to be put into Ward-robes to keep away Moths from 
woolen Cloaths ; as alſo to give the Cloaths an agreeable 


| Scent. In ſome Countries this is called Gole, in others 


Where this Shrub is deſigned to be remov'd into a Gar- 
den, the Plants ſhould be carefully taken up in the Au- 


tumn, preſerving the Roots as intire as poſſible ; and if 


they can be taken up with a Ball of Earth to them, there 
will be a greater Certainty of their growing. Theſe ſhould 
be planted in a low ſwampy Ground, where, if they are 
once eftabliſh'd, they will ſpread and multiply greatly, by 
their ſpreading Roots; but eſpecially where the Soil is ſoft 
and moory. In the Bogs where theſe Shrubs naturally grow, 
and form Thickets, there are commonly plenty of Wood- 
cocks in their Seaſon. | 
The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are Natives of the 
Northern Parts of America ; growing plentifully in moiſt 


Ground, and by the Sides of Brooks and Rivulets. The 


firſt Sort was brought from Virginia to England, and hath 
been long an Inhabitant of — — Mg where 
theſe Plants have ſometimes grown to the Height of five 
or fix Feet. This produces its Branches very irregular, 
and without any Order ; the Leaves are oblong, and for 
the moſt part intire, having few or no Notches on their 


Edges. Theſe are produced alternately on the Branches. 


This Sort will grow to the Height of ſeven Feet in Eng- 
grows twelve Feet high. 
produced in Cluſters, cloſe to 
the Branches, at the Setting on of the Leaves, like ſmall 


Bunches of Currans. Theſe Berries have an unctuous Sub- 


ſtance ſurrounding the Seeds, which is collected for the 
ing of Candles in the following manner. | 

In the Winter-ſeaſon, when the Berries are ripe, a Man 

with his Family will remove from his Habitation to ſome 


- Httle Iſland or Sand-bank near the Sea, where theſe Trees 
| chiefly abound, taking with him Kettles to boil the Ber- 


ries in. He builds an Hut with Palmetto-leaves, for the 
Shelter of himſelf and Family while they ftay, which is 


generally about a Month. The Man cuts down the Trees, 


while the Children ſtrip off the Berries into a Pottage-pot; 
and having put Water to them, they boil them till the Oil 
floats ; which is ſkimm'd off into another Veſſel : this is re- 
ed till there remains no more Oil. This, when cold, 
ardens to the Conſiſtence of Wax, and is of a dirty-green 
Colour. They afterwards boil it again, and clarify it in 
braſs Kettles z which gives it a tranſ 
they make this into Candles, which burn a long time, tho? 
they do not give a clear Light; but are eſteem'd for the 
grateful Scent they emit : and in order to have a clearer 
Light, the Inhabitants add a fourth-part of Tallow to this 
ax. | | 
The third Sort was m_— Mr. Cateſby in Caro- 
lina, from whence he ſent the to England. Of this 
there hath been ſince a great Number of Seeds ſent from 
ſeveral Parts of America, where it alſo grows ; ſo that there 
are more Plants of this Sort in the Gardens, than of the 
former. This uſually grows about three Feer high. 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Clayton in Vir- 
Fn. granny in Lancaſter County, near a River : the 
of this Sort are deeply ſinuated, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Spleenwort; and is narrower than either of the 


parent Greenneſs ; then 


former Sorts. This is but of humble Growth, feldow 


riſing above three or four Feet high. All theſe three Sorts 
roduce Berries, from whence the Wax is taken without 
iſtinction. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which are 


procured from America; and as they do not arrive in Ex- 
land till the Spring, fo being at that Seaſon put into the 
Ground, the Plants ſeldom _ till the Year after 
therefore the beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in Pots, 
Tubs of Earth, placing them in a Situation where they 
may receive the morning Sun till Ten or Eleven o' Clock: 
obſerving in dry Weather to moiſten the Earth, as alſo to 


proper to cover the Earth with 
Straw or Peas-haulm to keep out the Froſt ; and about the 
Beginning of March the Pots ſhould be placed on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, which will bring up the Plants in a ſhot 
time after. All theſe Sorts delight in a moiſt Soil, and will 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. 


The fifth Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, and = 


was brought from thence into the Gardens in Holland, where 
it hath been long an Inhabicant ; and was called Lawns 


Africana minor, quercus folio : but having produced Flow- 


ers, it appears to belong to this Genus. This Sort grows 
to the Height of fix or ſeven Feet, with ſtrong woody 
Stems ; and the Plants are generally formed into 

Heads by the Dutch Gardeners, who are extremely fond 
of training all their Plants into the Figures of Balls or Py- 
This Sort is too tender to live through the Winter in the 


open Air in England; therefore the Plants are kept in Pots, 


and placed in the Green-houſe in the Winter ; 1 
treated in the ſame manner at the Orange tree, they wi 

thrive extremely well. It is propagated by laying down 
of the Branches; but theſe are frequently two Years be- 
fore they take Root, ſo that the Plants are not very com- 


mon in the Gardens. This retains its Leaves through the 


Winter. | 


 MYRRHIS [is fo call'd, becauſe it has the Scent of 
Myrrh], Sweet Cicely. iN 
The Characters are 


It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, 


conſiſting of ſeveral unequal Petals or Flawer-leaves, that 
are placed circularly, and reſt upon the Impalement; which 


turns 10 a Fruit, compos'd of two Seeds, reſembling a Bird's 
Bill, chanelPd and gibbous on one Side, but plain on the 


other. 3 
The Species are; 


1. MyRrRnis magno ſemine longo ſulcato. J. B. Sweet 


Cicely, or Great ſweet Chervil, and by ſome cail'd Candy 
Carrot. 
2. Myrruis annua, ſemine ſtriato villoſo incano. M. 
Umb. Annual ſweet Cicely, with hairy ſtriated Seeds, by 
ſome call'd Candy Carrot. | | | 
3. Mysxnis Orientalis, folio anguſtiori, peucedani ſe- 
mine villoſo. Boerb. Ind. Eaſtern ſweet Cicely, with a F4 
row Sulphurwort-leaf, and hairy Seeds, or The true Candy 
There are many more Sorts of this Plant preſerved in 
the Gardens of ſuch as are curious in Botany ; but as they 
are Plants of little Uſe or Beanty, I — 1 it not necei- 
to enumerate them in this Place. 
he firſt-mention'd is an abiding Plant, which is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine: this may be propagated by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in February, upon a Bed of light rich Earth, 
in a ſhady Situation ; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted out into the like rich Earth, in a 
moiſt ſhady Situation, at about two Feet aſunder; for they 
ſpread very wide, and take up much room (eſpecially if they 
are permitted to remain 2 or 3 Years GE. after 
the Plants have taken Root, they will require na farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and they will 
endure ſeveral Years, and produce great Quantities of Seeds; 
by which, as alſo by parting the old Roots, they may be 
greatly increaſed. If the Seeds of this Sort are permitted 
to ſcatter, they will fill the Ground about the Plants with 
young ones, ſo as to bzcome troubleſome Weeds. 
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The Seeds of the ſecond Sort are moſt commonly ſold 
in the Shops for thoſe of the Daucus Creticus; but it is 
the third Sort which is generally accounted the true Dau- 
cus Celicus; the Seeds of which are us' d in ſome of the 

pital Medicines of the Shops. | x 

Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, upon a Border of light 'd to the morn- 
ing Sun, in which the Plants will rife in about ſix Weeks 
after; when they may be tranſplanted out into Beds of 
light Earth, N bay water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; which they will require no farther 
Care, but only n The 

Summer following theſe Plants will produce Flowers and 
Seeds ; ſoon after which, the ſecond Sort will decay; but 
the third will ſometimes abide two or three Years, and pro- 
duce Seeds annually. 


'MYRTUS according to ſome Authors, was fo call'd 


on account of the Likeneſs of its Scent to that of Myrrh ; 
but others will have it derive its Name of Myrrba, an Atbe- 
nian Damſel, with whom Pallas being enamour'd, after 
her Death, is ſaid to have transform'd her into this Tree], 
The Myrtle. | 88 95 
The Gee  —_ 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves diſpos'd in a circu- 
lar Order, which | 
of the Footftalk is the Ovary, which has a ſhort ftar-like 
Cup, divided at the Top into fue Parte, and expanded: the 
Ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated Fruit, divided into 
three Cells, which are full of kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 
The Species are; 5 | 
1. MysTus communis Italica. C. B. P. Common Myr- 
tle, with pretty large Leaves. . | 
2. Mrz rus laiifolia Romana. C. B. P. Common broad- 
leav d Myrtle. 


3. Mrxrus minor vulgaris. C. B. P. Thyme-leav'd 


Myrtle; 0. 5 
| A hm. folio buxi. Schuyl. Boerb. Ind. Box-leav'd 
Myrtle; valpo. C 
5. Myn rus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. Roſ- 
mary- leav d Myrtle; vulgo. 1 
6. Mvxrus flore pleno. Corn. Double flowering Myr- 
tle; vulgo. 


* MyzrTvs foliis odore nucis moſcbatæ, cauliculis was. 


bentibus, vulgo odore citri. Schuyl. Boerh. Ind. The Nut- 
meg Myrtle; vulgo. 8 : 
_ 8. Mrxrus Bætica anguſtifolia. Cluſ. Narrow-leav'd 
Spaniſh Myrtle, commonly call'd The Upright Myrtle. 
9. MysTvs balſamica, foliis mali granate. H. L. The 
Pomgranate- leaf d Myrtle. . | | 
10. MysTvus latifolia Bætica ſecunda, vel foliis lau- 
rinis confertim naſcentibus. C. B. P. The Orange: leaf d 
Myrtle $ vulgo. | | 
11. MyrTus minor, foliis ex allo variegatis, The 
ſtrip'd Thyme-leaf*d Myrtle; vulgo. Yo | 
12. MygTvs foliis odore nucis moſchate, cauliculis ru- 
bentibus, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ſtrip'd Nutmeg 
Myrtle ; vulgo. | 
13. Myxrus foliis mucronatis, ex albo & viridi va- 
riegatis, floſculis rubro-candidis. Boerh. Ind. The ſtrip'd 
Thyme-leav*d Myrtle; vulgo. | 
14. MygTvus latiſolia Romana, foliis ex lutes vari- 
egatis. The broad-leav'd Myrtle, with ftrip'd Leaves. 
There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants which are 
preſerv'd in the Gardens of the Curious; but thoſe here 
22 are what I have obſerv'd in the Gardens near 
Theſe Plants may be all p from Cuttings ; the 
beſt Seaſon for which is in July, when you ſhould make 
Choice of ſome of the ſtraiteſt and moſt vigorous young 
Shoots, which ſhould be about fix or cight Inches long ; 
and the Leaves on the lower Part muſt be ftripp'd off 
about two Inches high, and the Part twiſted which 1s to 
be placed in the Ground: then having fill'd a Parcel of 
Pots (in proportion to the Quantity of Cuttings deſign'd) 
with light rich Earth, you ſhould plant the Cuttings there- 
in at about two Inches Diſtance from each other; obſerv- 
ing to cloſe the Earth faſt about them, and give them 
lome Water to ſettle it to the Cuttings ; then place the 


expand in form of @ Roſe : upon the Top 


Pots under a common Hos-bed-frame, plunging them 
either into ſome old Dung or Tanners Yrs which will 
t the Earth from drying too ſaſt; but you muſt care- 

My ſhade them with Mats in the Heat of the Day, and 
give them Air in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; 
not to water them every two or three Days, as 
= ſhall find the Earth in the Pots require it. With this 
anagement, in about a Month's time, the Cuttings will 
be rooted, and begin to ſhoot ; when you muſt inure them 
to the open Air by degrees, into which they ſhould be re- 


moved towards the Latter-end of Auguſt, placing them in 


a Situation where they may be ſhelter d from cold Winds; 
in which Place they may remain till O#ober, when the Pots 
ſhould be removed into the Greenhouſe ; but ſhould be 
plac'd in the cooleſt Part thereof, that they may have Air 
given to them whenever the Weather is mild; for they re- 
quire only to be protected from ſevere Cold, except the 
orange · leav d and the ſtrip'd Nutmeg Myrtles ; which are 
ſomewhat tenderer than the reſt, and ſhould have a warmer 
Situation. | 
During the Winter-ſeaſon they muſt be frequently wa- 
ter'd ; and, if any decay d Leaves appear, they ſhould be 
conſtantly pick'd off, as alſo the Pots kept clear from 
Weeds; which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon overſpread 
the young Plants, and deſtroy them. 
The Merch following theſe Plants ſhould be taken out 
of the Pors very carefully, preſerving a Ball of Earth to 
the Roots of each of them; and every one ſhould be placed 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with rich light Earth, ob- 


ſerving to water them well to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots, and place them in the ſhady Part of the Green- 


houſe until they have taken Root; after which they ſhould 


be inured to the open Air, and in May they muſt be ex- 
pos'd to the open Air; obſerving to place them near 


Hedges, where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds. 
During the Summer-ſeaſon they will require to be plen- 
tifully water'd, eſpecially being in ſuch ſmall Pots, which 
in that Seaſon ſoon dry: thi 
place them where they ſhould receive the morning Sun 
for when they are too much expos'd to the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, the Moiſture contain'd in the Earth of theſe 
ſmall Pots will ſoon be exhal'd, and the Plants greatly re- 
tarded in their Growth thereby. | 
In Auguſt following yo: ſhould examine your Pots, to 
ſee if the Roots of the Plants have not made Way our 


through the Hole in the Bottom of the Pots ; which if you 


obſerve, you muſt then ſhift them into Pots a Size bigger, 


filling them up with the like rich Earth; and obſerve to 


trim the Roots which were matted to the Side of the Pots, 
as alſo to looſen the Earth from the Outſide of the Ball 


with your Hands ; ſome of which ſhould be taken off, that 


the Roots may the eaſier find Paſſage into the freſh Earth: 
then you mult water them well, and place the Pots in a 
Situation where they may be defended ſirong Winds: 
and at this time you may trim the Plants, in order to re- 
duce them to a regular Figure 


ſtrait Stick cloſe by them, to which their Stems ſhould be 
faſten'd, fo as to bring them upright. 

If Care be taken to train them thus while they are young, 
the Stems afterward, when they have acquired Strength, 
will continue ſtrait without any Support ; and their Branches 
may be prun' d, ſo as to form either Balls or Pyramids; 
which for ſuch Plants as are preſerv'd in the Green-houſc, 
and require to be kept in ſmall Compaſs, is the beſt Me- 


thod to have them handſome : but then theſe ſheer'd Plants 


will not produce any Flowers; for which Reaſon that Sort 
with double Flowers ſhould not be clipp'd, becauſe the 
chief Beauty of that conſiſts in its Flowers: but it will be 


neceſſary to ſuffer a Plant or two of each Kind to grow | 


rude, for the Uſe of their Branches in Noſegays, &c. for 
it will greatly deface thoſe which have been conſtantly 
ſheer'd to cut off their Branches. 

As theſe Plants advance in Stature, fo they ſhould an- 
nually be remov*d into larger Pots, according to the Size 
of their Roots; but you muſl be careful not to put them 
into Pots too which will cauſe them to ſhoot weak and 
ſtraggling, and many times prove the Deſtruction of 
them ; therefore when they are taken out of the _ 
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you ſhould obſerve to 
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Pbts, the Earth about their Roots ſhould be par'd 
that within-ſide the Ball muſt be gently looſen'd, 
Roots may not be too cloſely confin d; and 
them into the ſame Pots again, provided are not too 
ſmall ; filling up the Sides and Bottom of them with freſh 
rich Earth, and giving them plenty of Water to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots, which ſhould be frequently repeated; 
for they require to be often water'd both in Winter 
and Summer ; but in hot Weather they muſt have it in 
enty. _ | 
r The beſt Seaſon for ſhifting theſe Plants is either in April 
or Auguſt ; for if it be done much ſooner in the Spring, 
the Plants are then in a ſlow- growing State, and ſo not 
capable to ſtrike out freſh Roots again very ſoon ; and if 
it be done later in Autumn, the cold Weather coming on 
will prevent their taking Root: nor is it adviſcable to do 
it in the great Heat of Summer; becauſe they will require 
to be very often water d, and alſo to be plac'd in the Shade, 
dotherwiſe they will be liable to droop for a conſiderable 


time : and that being the Seaſun when theſe Plants ſhould 


be plac'd amongſt other Exotics to adorn the ſeveral Parts 
of the Garden, theſe Plants, being then remov'd, could not 
be expos'd until they have taken Root again ; which at 
that time (if the Seaſon be hot and dry) will be three 
Weeks, or a Month. Rn | 

In O#ober, when the Nights begin to have Froſts, you 
| ſhould remove the Plants into the Green-houſe ; but if the 
Weather proves favourable in Autumn (as it often ha 
pens); they may remain abroad until the Beginning of No- 
vember; 


ſoon, and the Autumn ſhould prove warm, they will make 
freſh Shoots at that Seaſon; which will be weak, and often 
grow mouldy in Winter, if the Weather ſhould be ſo ſe- 
vere as to require the Windows to be kept cloſely ſhut, 
_ whereby they will greatly be defac'd ; for which Reaſon 
they ſhould always be kept as long abroad as the Seaſon 
will permit, and remov'd out again in the Spring before 
they ſhoot out ; and during the Winter-ſeaſon that they 


are in the Green-houſe, they ſhould have as much free Air 


as poſſible when the Weather is mild. 

The two firſt-mention'd Sorts I have ſeen planted abroad 
in warm Situations, and upon a dry Soil; where they have 
endured the Cold of our Winters for ſeveral Years very well, 
with only being cover'd in very hard Froſts with two or 
three Mats, and the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots cover'd with a little Mulch to prevent the Froſt 
from entering the Ground : but in Cornwall and Devon- 
ſhire, where the Winters are more favourable than in moſt 
other Parts of England, there are large Hedges of Myrtle 
which have been planted ſeveral Years, and are very thrive- 
ing and vigorous, ſome of which are upward of fix Feet 
high; and I believe, if the double-flowering Kind were 
planted abroad, it would endure the Cold as well as any of 
the other Sorts, it being a Native of the Southern Parts of 
France. This, and the orange-leaf*d Kind, are the moſt 
difficult to take Root from Cuttings; but if they are planted 
toward the Latter-end of Fuly, making choice of only 
ſuch Shoots as are tender, and the Pots be plung'd into 
an old Bed of Tanners Bark which has loſt moſt of its 
Heat, and the Glaſſes ſhaded every Day, they will take 
Root extremely well, as I have more than once experienc'd. 
The orange-leaf*d Sort, and thoſe with vari Leaves, 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the ordinary Sorts, and ſhould 
be hous'd a little ſooner in Autumn, and plac'd farther 
from the Windows of the Green-houſe. 


 MYRTUS BRABANTICA. Yide Gale. 


MYXA. Vide Cordia. 


N A 
APELLUS. Vide Aconitum. 


 NAPUS, The Navew, or French Turneps. 


or if they are carry d into the Green-houſe too 


flavo, fre Nonpareille. Park. Par. The Great N 


OO are; 1 
I s in reſpets with the Turne) , but bath 
leſſer Root, and ſomewhat warmer to the Taſte. is 
The Species are; . | 

t. Naevs ſativa, radice alba. C. B. P. Garden Na- 
vew, with a white Root. | 

2. Naevs ſativa, radice nigra. C. B. P. Garden Na- 
vew, with a black Root. | 

3. Naevs fylveftris. C. B. P. Wild Navew. 

The two firſt Species of this Plant are cultivated in 
France, Italy, and Germany, in great Abundance ; in which 
Places they are much preferr'd to common T being 
accounted a more delicious Food; but in Exgland have 
not yet ſo much obtain'd, being only cultivated by ſome 
3 to the Mar- 
ets. 
Theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
in June, July, and Auguſt, after the ſame manner as is pra- 
Ais*'d for common Tu and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be in the like manner to de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, and cut up the Plants where they come 
up too thick; with this Difference only, viz. that theſe 
may be left cloſer together than —_ for 
neither their Leaves nor their Roots grow near ſo large. 


| The Plants being thus clear'd from Weeds, and cut up 


where they are too thick, will require no farther Care until 
they are fit for Uſe ; which (if the Seaſon proves favour- 
able) will be in about two Months after they are ſown; 
when they muſt be drawn up, and treated as common Tur- 
neps. The wild Sort is common upon dry Banks 
in moſt Parts of England, where it flowers early in the 
Spring; but is never cultivated in Gardens; but in the 
Iſle of Ely it is very much cultivated, it being the Cole- 
ſeed from which they draw an Oil: the Seeds of this Kind 
are us'd in Medicine, and by moſt prefcrr'd to thoſe of 
the Garden Sort. 5 


| NARCISSO-LEUCOIUM. Vide Galanthus. 


NARCISSUS [takes its Name of Naas, or Nap, 
a Torpidneſs, or deep Sleep; becauſe the Smell of this 
Flower is faid to cauſe an Heavineſs of the Head, and a Stu- 
pidity. Plutarch tells us, This Plant was ſacred to the in- 
fernal Gods. The Poets tell us, that Narciſſus was the Son 
of Cephiſus and the Nymph Liriope; a Youth of ſuch ex- 
cellent Beauty, that once upon a time coming to a Foun- 
tain to drink, and ſeeing his beauteous Image in the Water, 
he grew fo enamour'd with it, that he pin'd away with 
Deſire, and was transform'd into a Flower of his Name], 
The Daffodil. | 
Ihe Characters are; 

It hath a Lily flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which is 
bell-ſhap'd, and cut into fix Segments, which incircle its Mid- 
dle like a Crown ;, but the Empalement, which commonly riſes 
out of a membranous Vagina, turns to an oblong or round- 
iſh Fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in Doe Parts, 
is divided into three Cells, and full of roundiſb Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. Naxcissus ſylveſtris pallidus, calyce luteo. C. B. P. 
Wild Exgliſb Daffodil. . 

2. Narcissus medio luteus vulgaris. Part. Common 
pale Daffodil, or Primroſe Peerleſs. 88 

3. Na Reiss us major totus luteus, calyce prælongo. C. B. P. 
Great yellow Spaniſh Daffodil, with a long Cup. | 


4. Narcissvs latifalius 'omnium maximus, 


calyce 
onpareil, 
or Nonſuch Daffodil. 
5. Narcissus parvus tolus luteus. C. B. P. Small 
yon Spaniſh Daffodil. RR 
. Narcissvs luteus, florum petalis reflexis. C. B. P. 
. Daffodil, with the Leaves of its Flowers turning 
7. Naxeissus multiplex totus flavus. C. B. P. 
mon yellow Daffodil, with a double Flower. 
8. Naxelssus incomparabilis, flore pleno, partim flavo, 
partim croces. H. R. Par. The incomparable double Dat- 


fodil, with the Flower · leaves partly yellow, and partly of 
a Saffron-colour. 


Com- 
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9. Nancissus latifolius, fore pleniſſimo, petalis majo- 
ribus candidis, minoribus aureis interpolatis. Boerb. Ind. 
Nonſuch Daffodil, with a very double Flower, whoſe larger 
Leaves are white, but the leſſer Leaves (which are inter- 
mix*d) of a Gold-colour. 


10. Narc1s8vs latifolius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis majo- 


ribus pallidis, minoribus flavis interpolatis. Boerb. Ind. 
Nonſuch Daffodil, with a very double Flower, whoſe Leaves 
are of er Colour, which are intermix'd with ſmaller 
Leaves of a yellow Colour. 

11. Naxcissus lat ifolius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis par- 
tim flavis, partim viridibus interpolatis. Broad - leav d Daf- 
fodil, 1 or double Flower, _ Leaves are ſome 

low, ers green, intermix d, commonly call*d 
Yradeſcant s Daffodil. 

12. Naxcissus Anglicus, flore pleno. The double Eng- 


13. Naxcissus latifolius, vel albus, brevi ca- 
hee. C. B. P. | 
colour d Flower, having a ſhort Cup. | 
14. Naxcissus latifolius ſulpbureus, calycis brevis aurei 
_ ora fimbriata. Boer. Ind. Alt. Broad-leav'd brimſtone- 

colour'd Daffodil, with a ſhort gold-colour'd Cup fring'd 
about the Edge. 255 ö 

15. Naxcissus medio purpureus. Hort. Ext. Single 
Daffodil, with a white Flower, and a Middle. 
16. Naxcissus maximus pallidus, foliis incanis. C. B. 
P. Greater pale · colour d Daffodil. Bo 

17. Narcissus albus multiplex. Park. Par. The 
double white Daffodil, or Narcaſſus. 8 

18. Narcissvs albus, circulo croceo. C. B. P. The white 
Daffodil, with the Rim of the Cup of a Saffron- colour. 

19. Naxcissus Narbonenfis, fue medio luteus, ſer 

tinus major. Park. Par. The great late-flowering French 


20. Narcissuvs Orientalis albus, calyce luteo, can- 
panule fimilis maximus. C. B. P. The Boſſalman's Nar- 


ciſſus, vulgo. 
21. Narcissvs Orientalis albus, calyce luteo, medius. 
C. B. P. Oriental white Daffodil, with a yellow Cup. 
22. Naxcissus luteus polyanthos Lufitanicus. C. B. P. 
Yellow Portugal Daffodil, with many Flowers. 

23. Naxcissus Orientalis albus minor, calyce ſulphureo 
pallido amplo. Boerb. Ind. Leſſer white Oriental many- 
8 Daffodil, with an ample pale brimſtone- colour d 

up. 

* Naxcissus pallidus medio aureus. C. B. P. Pale 
— with a golden Cup, commonly call'd Le Soleil 

OF * 


25. Naxcissus Orientalis albus, calyce Iuteo, minor. 
C.B.P. Leſſer white Oriental Daffodil, with a yellow Cup. 
26, Narcissvs Orientalis albus, calyce ſtellato. C. B. P. 
Oriental white Daffodil, with a ſtarry Cup. 

27. Narcissvs Orientalis lacteus maximus, calyce pal- 
lido ample. Boerb. Ind. oriental whice Daffodil, 
with an ample pale Cup, commonly call'd The Czar of 

28. Narcissus Orientalis maximus lafteus, calyce pal- 
lido parvo. Boerb. Ind. Greateſt white Oriental Narciſſus, 
with a ſmall pale-colour'd Cup. 

29. Naxcissvs Orientalis major polyanthos totus albus. 
H. Ei. Great Oriental Narciſſus, with many white 
Flowers upon a Stalk. Wet | 

30. Naxcissus Orientalis medius polyanthos totus albus. 
H. Ey. Middle Oriental Narciſſus, with many white 
Flowers upon a Stalk. 

31. Nagcissvs Orientalis minor polyanthos totus albus. 
H. Eyſt. Leſſer Oriental Narciſſus, with many white 
Flowers upon a Stalk. 

32. Naxeissus juncifolius, oblongo calyce, luteus major. 
C. B. P. Single yellow Jonquil, with a large oblong Cu 

33. Naxcissus juncifolius luteus minor. C. B. P. 
Leſſer ſingle yellow Jonquil. 

234. Naxcissvs juncifolius, fore pleno. Cluſ. Cur. Poſs. 
Double yellow Jonquil. 

35. Naxcissus juncifolius, petalis anguſtiſſimis, calyce 
maximo tubam' referente. Boerb. Ind. Ruſh-leaf'd Dat- 
fodil, with very narrow Petals, and a large tubulous Cup, 
commonly call'd The Hoop-petticoat. 


fulpbareus vel 
Broad-leaf*d Daffodil, with a brimſtone- 
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36. Naxeissus juncifolius, fare pallidiore, calyce flavs. 
C. B. P. Ruſh-leaf'd Daticdil, with a paler ez 
a yellow Cup. 

37: Narcissvs Conſtantincpolitanus polyanthos major, 
melino pleno flore. H. R. Par, Greater many- flower d 
a OR * double yellow Flowers. 

38. Naxcissus Cyprius luteus Þ bos, fore pleno. 
Lob. Adv. Many- flower d — — — fave 
yellow Flowers, commonly call'd the Cyprus Narciſſus. 

39. Narcissvs Orientalis polyanthos, pleno fore, petalis 
exterioribus albis, interioribus luteis, odoratifſimus. Cleric. 
Sweet-icented Eaſtern Daffodil, with many double Flow- 
— outer Leaves are white, and the inner Leaves 
yellow. 


40. NAxeissus niveus, cahce flavo, odoris fragran- 
tifſani. C. B. P. Snou- white Daffodil, with a yellow Cup, 
and a fragrant Odour. 

41. Naxcissus Orientalis polyanthos, floribus oderis 
fragrantiſſuni. Cler. Many-flower'd Eaftern Daffodil, 
with ſnow-white Flowers, and a very fragrant Odour. 

42. Narcissvs Orientalis polyanthos major, flore flave- 
ſcente flellato. Greater many-flower'd Eaſtern Daffodil, 
with a yellowiſh ſtarry Flower. 

polyanthos major, flore 


43. Narcissus Orientalis 


aureo, calyce flaveſcente ſtellato. Greater many- flower d 


Eaftern Daffedil, with a golden Flower, having a pale - 
44. Nanxcissus albus, fore minare, jaſmini odore. C. 
B. P. White Daffodil, with a ſmaller Flower, ſmelling 
45. Narcissus Orientalis polhanubos albus odoratus, 
calyce ſtellato. Eaſtern many-flower'd Daffodil, with 
white ſweet-ſcented Flowers, having a ſtarry Cup. :: - 
46. Narcissus Americanus anguſtifolius, croci flore. 
Hout. Narrow-leav'd American Daffodil, with a ſafft 
colour'd Flower. | 15 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Flowers, which 


are annually brought over from Holland and France; 
where they are very induſtrious in raiſing theſe and moſt 
other bulbous-rooted Flowers from Seeds, whereby they 
continually procure ſome new Varieties, which recom- 
penſe them for their Trouble and Expence : but in Eng- 
land there are very few Perſons who have Patience to 
pro any of theie Flowers that way, it being com- 
monly five Years before they can expect to fee the Fruits 
of their Labour: however, after the firſt five Years are 
paſt, if there be Seeds ſown every Year, there will be an- 
nually a Succeſſion of Flowers to ſhew themſelves ; fo 
that there will be a continual Expectation; which will 
take off the Tediouſneſs, which, during the firſt five 
Years, might be very troubleſome to ſome Perſons ; and 
the annual Production of new Flowers correſponding to 
the annual Sowing, it will be as if the Product aroſe ſoon 
after. 1 a 

The not practiſing this Method has occaſion'd our 
ſending abroad annually for great Quantities of Flower- 
roots, which have been kept up to an high Price, on ac- 
count of the great Demand for them in England ; whereas 
if we were as induſtrious to propagate them as our Neigh- 
bours, we might ſoon vie with them, if not outdo them, 
in moſt Sorts of Flowers; as may be eaſily ſeen, by the 
vaſt Variety of Carnations, Auricula's, Ranuncula's, Sc. 
which are what have been produc'd from Seeds in Eng- 
land, and exceed every thing of thoſe Kinds in any Part 
of Europe. C 

I ſhall therefore firſt lay down the Method of propa- 
gating theſe Flowers from Seeds; and afterwards proceed 
to the neceſſary Directions for increaſing them from Off- 
ſets ; with the manner of treating the Roots, to produce 
ſtrong Flowers. 

You muſt be very careful, in ſaving your Seeds, to 
gather none but from ſuch Flowers as have good Proper- 
ties, and particularly from ſuch only as have many Flow- 
ers upon a Stalk, that flower tall, and have beautiful Cups 
to their Flowers; from ſuch you may expect to have 
good Flowers produc'd : but if you ſow ordinary Seed, 
it is only putting yourſelf to Trouble and Expence to no 
purpoſe ; fince from ſuch Seeds there can be no Hopes 
of procuring any valuable Flowers, 
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Havin g provided with good Seeds, you muſt 
procure either ſome ſhallow Caſes or flat Pans; made on 
ſe for the raiſing of Seedlings, whick ſhould have 
Holes in their Bottoms, to let the Moiſture paſs off ; 
theſe muſt be fill'd with ow. light 82 42 the 
inning of Auguſt (this bei Seaſon wing 
— E eee Flowers), which muſt be 
levell'd very even; then ſow the Seeds thereon 
thick, covering them over with fine-fifted light 
about half an Inch thick, and place the Caſes or Pans in 
a Situation where may have only the morning Sun 
till about Ten o Clock, where they ſhould remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they muſt be remov d into a 
warmer Situation, placing them upon Bricks, that the 
Air may freely paſs under the Caſes, which will preſerve 
them from being too moiſt. | 
They ſhould alſo be expos'd to the full Sun, but ſcreen'd 
from the North and Eaſt Winds; and if the Froſt ſhould 
be ſevere, they muſt be cover'd, otherwiſe they will be 
deſtroy d; where they may remain until the Beginning 
of April, by which time the Plants will be up, when you 
miſt carefully clear them _ and 9 
ſhould prove dry, muſt be frequently water'd : 
Caſes ould A remov*d into their former ſhady 
Poſition ; for the Heat of the noon-day Sun will be too 
great for the young Plants. | 5 
The latter End of June, when the Leaves of the Plants 
are decay d, you ſhould take off the upper Surface of the 


Earth in the Caſes (which, by that time, will have con- 


tracted a Moſſineſs; and, if ſuffer'd to remain, will 
greatly injure the young Roots), —_—_—_— not to take it 
eep as to touch the Roots; then ſift ſome freſh light 
Earth over the Surface, about half an Inch thick ; which 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Roots : the ſame ſhould alſo 
be repeated in Oober, when the Caſes are mov'd into 
the Sun. | | 
During the Summer-ſcaſon, if the Weather ſhould 
prove very wet, and the Earth in the Caſe appear very 
moiſt, you muſt remove them into the Sun till the Earth 


be dry again; for if the Roots receive much Wet, du- 
ring the time they are unactive, it very often rots them; 


therefore you muſt never give them any Water after their 
Leaves are decay'd, but only place them in the Shade, 
as was before directed. | 
Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt Seafons, 
till their Leaves are decay'd che ſecond Summer after 
ſowing, when you ſhould carefully take up the Roots : 
which may be done by ſifting the Earth in the Caſes with 
a fine Sieve, whereby the Roots will be eaſily ſeparated 
from the Earth ; then, having prepared a Bed or two of 
good freſh light Earth, in proportion to the Quantity of 
your Roots, you ſhould plant them therein, at about 
three Inches Diſtance every Way, and about three Inches 
deep in the Ground. ; : 
Theſe Beds ſhould be rais'd above the Level of the 
Ground, in proportion to the Moiſture of the Soil ; which 


if dry, three Inches will be enough: but, if it be wet, 


they muſt be rais'd fix or eight Inches high, and laid a 
little rounding, to ſhoot off the Wet. 
If theſe Beds are made in July, which is the beſt time 


to tranſplant the Roots, the Weeds will ſoon appear 


very thick : therefore you ſhould gently hoe the Sur- 
face of the Ground, to deſtroy them ; being very care- 
ful not to cut ſo deep as to touch any of the Roots; and 
this ſhould be repeated as often as may be found neceſ- 
fary, by the Growth of the Weeds, obſerving always to 
do it in dry Weather, that they may be effectually de- 
ſtroy'd: and toward the Latter- end of October, after 
having intirely clear'd the Beds from Weeds, you ſhould 
ſift a little rich light Earth over them, about an Inch 
thick; the Goodneſs of which will be waſh'd down to 


the Roots by the Winter's Rain, which will greatly en- 


courage their Shooting in the Spring. 

If the Cold ſhould be very ſevere in Winter, you 
ſhould cover the Beds with Peas-haulm, or ſome ſuch 
light Covering, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the 
Ground to the Roots, which might greatly injure them 
while they are ſo young. | 

In the Spring, when the Plants begin to appear aboye- 


ground, you muſt gently ſtir the Surface of the Ground, 
clearing it from Weeds, &c. in doing of which, you 
ſhould be very careful not to injure the Plants: and, if 


the Seaſon ſhould dry, you ſhould now-and-then 
gently refreſh them with Water, which will ſtrengthen 
the Roots. | 

When their Leaves are decay'd, you ſhould clear the 
Beds from Weeds, and ſift a little Earth over them (as 
was before directed); which muſt alſo be repeated in 
October, in like manner: but the Roots ſhould not re- 
main longer in theſe Beds than two Years; by which 
time their Roots will have grown ſo large as to require 
more room; therefore they ſhould be taken up as ſoon 
as their Leaves are decay*d, and planted into freſh Beds; 
which ſhould be dug deep, and a little very rotten Dung 
buried in the Bottom, for the Fibres of the Roots to ſtrike 
into. Then the Roots ſhould be planted at fix Inches 
Diſtance, and the ſame Depth in the Ground. In tie 
Autumn, before the Froſt comes on, if ſome rotten Tan 
is laid over the Beds, it will keep out the Froſt, and 
greatly encourage the Roots; and, if the Winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay a greater Thickneſs 
of Tan over the Beds, and alſo in the Alleys, to keep out 
Froſt, or to cover them over with Straw or Peas-haulm, 
otherwiſe they may be all deftroy*d by the Cold. in the 


Spring theſe Coverings ſhould be remov*d, as ſoon as the 


Danger of hard Froſts is over, and the Beds muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds the following Summer: at Mi- 
chaelmas they ſhould have ſome freſh Earth laid over the 
Beds, and covered again with Tan: and ſo every Year 
continu'd till the Roots flower, when you ſhould mark 
all ſuch as promiſe well, which ſhould be taken up as 
ſoon as their Leaves decay, and planted at a greater 
Diſtance in new-prepar*d Beds: but thoſe which do not 
flower, or thoſe you do not greatly eſteem, ſhould be 
permitted to remain in the ſame Bed; therefore, in 
taking up thoſe Roots which you mark*d, you muſt be 
careful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe left, and alſo to 
level the Earth again, and ſift ſome freſh Earth over the 
Beds (as before), to encourage the Roots: for it often 
happens, in the Seedlings of theſe Flowers, that at their 
firſt time of Blowing, their Flowers do ſeldom ap | 
half ſo beautiful as they do the ſecond or third Year-: for 
which Reaſon none of them ſhould be rejected until they 
have flower'd two or three times, that ſo you may be 
aſſured of their Worth. . 

Thus having laid down Directions for che ſowing and 
managing theſe Roots, until they are ſtrong enough to 
flower; I ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions for 
planting and managing the Roots afterwards, ſo as to 
cauſe them to produce large fair Flowers. | 

All the Sorts of Narciſſus which produce many Flowers 
upon a Stalk, ſhould have a Situation defended from 
cold and ſtrong Winds, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to 
be injured by the Cold in Winter, and their Stems broken 
down when in Flower: for, notwithſtanding their Stalks 
are generally pretty ſtrong, yet the Number of Flowers 
upon each renders their Heads weighty, eſpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flowers, and, if ſucceeded by 
ſtrong Winds, very often deſtroys their Beauty, if they 
are expos d thereto ; ſo that a Border under an Hedge, 
which is open to the South-eaſt, is preferable to any other 
Poſition for theſe Flowers. 

The morning Sun riſing upon them will dry off the 
Moiſture which had lodg'd upon them the preceding 
Night, and cauſe them to expand fairer than when they 
are planted in a ſhady Situation; and if they are too 
much expos'd to the afternoon Sun, they will be hurry'd 
out of their Beauty very ſoon ; and the ſtrong Winds 
uſually coming from the Weſt and South-welt Points, 
they will be expos'd to the Fury of them, which fre- 
quently is very injurious to them. But you ſhould not 
plant them under a Wall, or any other cloſe Fence ; for 
that will refle& the Heat too greatly upon the Flowers, 
and alſo draw them up with weak Stems, ſo that they 
will not flower fo ſtrong, nor continue ſo long in Beauty. 

Having made choice of a proper Situation, you muſt 
then proceed to prepare the Earth neceſſary to plant them 
in; for if the natural Soil of the Place be very ſtrong, or 


poor, 
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poor, it will be proper to make the Border of new Earth, 
removing the former Soil away about three Feet deep. 
The beſt Earth for theſe Flowers is a freſh light hazle 
Loam, mix*d up with a little very rotten Neats-dung : 
this ſhould be well mix'd together, and often turn'd over, 
in order to ſweeten it : then, having remov'd away the 
old Earth to the fore-mention'd Depth, you ſhould put a 
Laying of rotten Dung, or Tan, in the Bottom about fix 
or eight Inches thick, upon which you muſt lay ſome of 
the prepar'd Earth about eighteen or twenty Inches thick, 
making it exactly level; then, having mark d out by Line 
the exact Diſtances at which the Roots are to be ted 
(which ſhould not be leſs than ſix or eight Inches ſquare), 
you muſt place the Roots accordingly, obſerving to ſet 
them upright ; then you muſt cover them over with the 
before-mention'd Earth about eight Inches deep, being 
careful, in doing of it, not to diſplace the Roots : 
when this is done, you mult make the Surface of the Bor- 
der even, and make up the Side ſtrait, which will appear 
handſome. Bs 
The beſt time for planting theſe Roots is in j 
for if they are kept too long out of the Ground, it will 
cauſe their Flowers to be very weak. You ſhould alſo 
obſerve the Nature of the Soil where they are planted, 
and whether the Situation be wet or dry, according to 
which you ſhould adapt the freſh Earth, and order the 
Beds; for, if the Soil be very ſtrong, and the Situation 
moiſt, you ſhould then make choice of a light Earth, and 


0 


raiſe the Beds fix or eight Inches, or a Foot, above the 


Level of the Ground, otherwiſe the Roots will be in 
Dunger of periſhing by too much Wet: but if the Situa- 
tion be dry, and the Soil naturally light, you ſhould then 
allow the Earth to be a little ſtronger ; and the Beds 
ſhould not be rais d above three Inches high: for if they 
are made too high, the Roots will ſuffer very much, if 
the Spring rove dry, nor would the Flowers be 
near ſo fair. nr 
vhich are rais d much above the Level of the Ground, 
will be more d to the Cold than thoſe which are 


Jower, unleſs the Alleys are fill'd up with rotten Tan, or 
Li 


eter. | | 

During the Summer, the only Culture theſe Flowers 
require is, to keep them free from Weeds; and when 
their Leaves 
of, and the Beds made clean : but by no means cut off 
their Leaves ſooner, as is by ſome practis d; for 

that greatly weakens the Roots. 

Towards the Middle of Bw, if 2 2 have 
grown upon the Beds, you „ in a dry Day, gently 
= 222 of oa Ground, to deſtroy them, ob- 
ferving to rake it over ſmooth again; and, before the 
Frofts come on, the Beds ſhould be cover'd over two 
Inches thick with rotten Tan, to keep out the Froft ; after 
which, they will require no farther Care till the Spring, 
when their Leaves will appear above-ground ; at which 
time you ſhould gently ſtir the Surface of the Earth with 


a {mall Trowel, being very careful not to injure the Leaves 


of the Plants, and rake it ſmooth with your Hands, clear- 
ing off all Weeds, Sc. which, if ſuffer d to remain at 


that Seaſon, will ſoon grow ſo faſt, as to appear unſight- 


ly, and will exhauſt the Nouriſhment from the Earth. 
With this ment theſe Roots will flower very 
ſtrong, ſome of which will appear in March, and the 
others in April ; which, if ſuffer'd to remain, will con- 
tinue in Beauty a full Month, and are, at that Seaſon, very 
great Ornaments to a Flower-garden. 

After the Flowers are paſt, and the Leaves decay'd, 


you ſhould ſtir the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the 


Weeds from growing; and if at the ſame time you lay a 
little very rotten Dung over the Surface of the Beds, the 
Rain will waſh down the Salts thereof, which will greatly 
encourage the Roots the ſucceeding Tear. 

During the Summer- ſeaſon they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds till Oober, 
when the Surface of the Beds ſhould be again itirr'd, 
raking off all Weeds, &c. and laying ſome good freſh 
Earth over the Beds about an Inch deep, which will make 
good the Loſs ſuſta'n*'d by Weeding, &c. and in the 
Spring you muſt manage as was directed for the precede- 
ing Year, | 


are intirely decay d, they ſhould be raked 


Theſe Roots ſhould not be tranſſ oſtener than 
every third Year ; becauſe the firſt 8 
they never flower ſo ſtrong as do the ſecond 
third ; nor will the Roots increaſe ſo faſt, when they are 
often tranſplanted : r ee Yom 
three Years unremov'd, the Number of Off-ſets, which 
by that time will be produc'd, will weaken 2 
and cauſe them to produce very weak Flowers: therefore, 
at the time of — them, all the ſmall Off-ſets 
ſhould be taken off, and planted in a Nurſery-bed by 
themſelves ; but the large Bulbs may be planted again for 
Flowering. If you plant them in the ſame Bed where 
they grew before, you muſt take out all the Earth two Feet 
deep, ee in the manner before 
directed, which will be equal to removing them into an- 
other Place: this is the conſtant Practice of the Gardeners 
in Holland, who have but little room to change their 
Roots ; therefore they every Year remove the Earth of 
their Beds, and put in freſh; ſo that the ſame Place is 
conſtantly occupy'd by the like Flowers. 
The fifteenth Sort is pretty common in many of the 
Gardens near Landon: this produces only one ſingle white 
Flower on the Top of the Stalk, which turns on one 
Side, and has a purple Rim to the Cup in the Middle : it 
flowers the Latter-end of April, and the Beginning of 
May, and is very hardy. | ; 

The other Sorts, having been lately introduced into the 


Engliſh Gardens, are not at preſent common : but 
as they are all very hardy Plants, and multiply pretty faſt 


by Off-ſets, in few Years will be in as Plenty 

. —— 3 3 
. : irty . . -ninth, and 

fortieth Sorts are extremely worth cultivating in ev 
good Garden, for the ſake of their beautiful 1 
ing Flowers, which continue from the Beginning of March 
to the End of April, unleſs the Seaſon proves very hot. 
The forty- fourth Sort often produces twenty Flowers on 
each Stalk, which are of a ſnow- white Colour, and ſmell 
* ſweet. 8 
— ſeventh Sort produces very double Flowers, 
which are larger than thoſe of the Jonquil, and a. great 
Number of them upon each Stalk ; the outer Petals of the 
Flower are white, and the middle are a Mixture of white 


and orange Petals, which make a fine A z and 
the Flower having a moſt Scent, renders them 
the moſt valuable of all the Ki This is the firſt Sort 
which flowers in the Spring. Oftentimes it is in full 
Flower by the Middle of 1 , when the Seaſon is 
mild ; and the green Leaves always 


propagated by Off-ſets from the Roots, in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Narciſſus, but is very tender; 
fore muſt be preſerv d in the Bark-ſtove, and treated aſter 


The common Sorts of Daffodil are generally planted in 
large Borders of the Pleaſure· garden, where — 


hich renders them very proper 
Gardens, where, being ö Shade of Trees, 
they will endure ſeveral Years wi 
produce annually, in the S 


The Jonquils ſhould be planted in Beds, or 
ſeparate from other Roots; oc 
6 F 


great for the young Plants. 


Having provided _ with good Seeds, you muſt 
procure 4 ſome ſhallow Caſes or flat Pans; on 
ſe for the raiſing of Seedlings, which ſhould have 
Hlales in their Bottoms, to let Moiſture paſs off; 
theſe muſt be fill'd with freſh light ſandy Earth about the 
Beginning of Auguſt (this being the Seaſon for ſowing 
the Seeds of moſt bulbous-rooted Flowers), which muſt be 
levell'd very even; then ſow the Seeds thereon 


thick, covering them over with fine-ſifred light 


about half an Inch thick, and place the Caſes or Pans in 
a Situation where they may have only the morning Sun 
till about Ten o Clock, where they ſhould remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they muſt be remov'd into a 
warmer Situation, placing them upon Bricks, that the 
Air may freely paſs under the Caſes, which will preſerve 


them from being too moiſt. 


They ſhould alſo be expos'd to the full Sun, but ſcreen'd 
from the North and Eaſt Winds; and if the Froſt ſhould 
be ſevere, they muſt be cover'd, otherwiſe they will be 

d; where they may remain until the Beginning 
April, by which time the Plants will be up, when you 
miſt n AAN 

muſt be tly water d: 
* remov*d into their former ſhady 


The latter End of June, when the Leaves of the Plants 
are decay d, you ſhould take off the upper Surface of the 
Earth in the Caſes (which, by that time, will have con- 
tracted a Moſſineſs; and, if ſuffer d to remain N 

injure the young Roots), obſerving not to take it 

deep as to touch the Roots; then ſift ſome freſh light 

Earth over the Surface, about half an Inch thick ; which 

will greatly ſtrengthen the Roots : the ſame ſhould alſo 

be repeated in Oober, when the Caſes are mov'd into 
the Sun. | | | 

During the Summer-ſcaſon, if the Weather ſhould 


prove very wet, and the Earth in the Caſe appear very 


moiſt, you muſt remove them into the Sun till the Earth 
be dry again ; for if the Roots receive much Wet, du- 
ring the time they are unactive, it very often rots them; 
you muſt never give them any Water after their 
Leaves are decay' d, but only place them in the Shade, 
as was before directed. | | 
Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt Seaſons, 
their Leaves are EE on Summer after 
ſowing, when you ſhou ly take up the Roots : 
ich may be done by ſifting the Earth in > 4 Caſes with 
Sieve, whereby the Roots will be eaſily ſeparated 
the Earth ; then, having prepared a Bed or two of 
freſh light Earth, in proportion to the Quantity of 
Roots, you ſhould plant them therein, at about 
Inches Diſtance every Way, and about three Inches 
in the Ground. | | 
Beds ſh be rais'd above the Level of the 
proportion to the Moiſture of the Soil; which 
will be enough : but, if it be wet, 
muſt be rais'd fix or eight Inches high, and laid a 
to ſhoot off the Wet. 
theſe Beds are made in Fuly, which is the beſt time 
the Roots, the Weeds will ſoon appear 
therefore you ſhould gently hoe the Sur- 
G to deſtroy them ; being very care- 
as to touch any of the Roots ; and 
as often as may be found neceſ- 
the the Weeds, obſerving always to 
dry Weather, that they may be effectually de- 
and toward the Latter-end of October, after 
intirely clear d the Beds from Weeds, you ſhould 
a little rich light Earth over them, about an Inch 
- the Goodneſs of which will be waſh'd down to 
Roots by the Winter's Rain, which will greatly en- 
their Shooting in the Spring. 
If the Cold ſhould be very ſevere in Winter, you 
RC cover the Beds with Peas-haulm, or ſome ſuch 
ght Covenng, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the 
Ground to the Roots, which might — 4 injure them 
while they are ſo young. 
In the Spring, when the Plants begin to appear above- 
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ground, you muſt gently ſtir the Surface of the Ground. 
clearing it from Weeds, &c. in doing of which, you 
ſhould be very careful not to injure the Plants : and, if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, yuu ſhould now-and-then 
tly refreſh them with Water, which will ſtrengthen 
e Roots. | 
When their Leaves are decay d, you ſhould clear the 
Beds from Weeds, and ſift a little Farth over them (as 
was before directed); which muſt alſo be repeated in 
OFober, in like manner: but the Roots ſhould not re- 
main longer in theſe Beds than two Years; by which 
time their Roots will have grown ſo large as to require 
more room; therefore they ſhould be taken up as ſoon 
as their Leaves are decay d, and planted into freſh Beds; 
which ſhould be dug deep, and a little very rotten Dung 
buried in the Bottom, for the Fibres of the Roots to ſtrike 
into. Then the Roots ſhould be planted: at fix Inches 
Diſtance, and the ſame Depth in the Ground. In the 
Autumn, before the Froſt comes on, if ſome rotten Tan 
is laid over the Beds, it will keep out the Froſt, and 
mu Aras, by: Roots ; and, if the Winter ſhould 
ve ſevere, it will be proper to lay a ter Thickneſs 
Fra aver the Beds, and alſo in the Alleys, to keep out 
Froſt, or to cover them over with Straw or Peas-haulm, 


; otherwiſe they may be all deſtroy*d by the Cold. in the 
Spring theſe Coverings ſhould be remov'd, as ſoon as the 


Danger of hard Froſts is over,' and the Beds muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds the following Summer: at Afi- 
chaelmas they ſhould have ſome freſh Earth laid over the 
Beds, and covered again with Tan: and fo every Year 
continu'd till the Roots flower, when you ſhould mark 
all fuch as promiſe well, which ſhould be taken up as 


ſoon as their Leaves decay, and planted at a greater 


Diſtance in new-prepar*d Beds : but thoſe which do nor 
flower, or thoſe you do not greatly eſteem, ſhould be 
permitted to remain in the ſame Bed; therefore, in 
taking up thoſe Roots which you mark*d, you muſt be 


careful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe left, and alſo to 


level the Earth again, and fift ſome freſh Earth over the 
Beds (as before), to encourage the Roots: for it often 
happens, in the Seedlings of theſe Flowers, that at their 
firſt time of Blowing, their Flowers do ſeldom appear 
half ſo beautiful as they do the ſecond or third Year-: for 
which Reaſon none of them ſhould be rejected until they 


have flower'd two or three times, that ſo you may be 


aſſured of their Worth. | 
Thus having laid down Directions for the ſowing and 
managing theſe Roots, until they are ſtrong enough to 
flower; I ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions for 
planting and managing the Roots afterwards, ſo as to 
cauſe them to produce large fair Flowers. 
All the Sorts of Narciſſus which produce many Flowers 
upon a Stalk, ſhould have a Situation defended from 
cold and ſtrong Winds, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to 
be injured by the Cold in Winter, and their Stems broken 
down when in Flower: for, notwithſtanding their Sralks 
are generally pretty ſtrong, yet the Number of Flowers 
upon each renders their Heads weighty, eſpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flowers, and, if ſucceeded by 
ſtrong Winds, very often deſtroys their Beauty, if they 
are expos'd thereto ; ſo that a Border under an Hedge, 
which is open to the South-eaſt, is preferable to any other 
Poſition for theſe Flowers. „ 
The morning Sun riſing upon them will dry off the 
Moiſture which had lodg'd upon them the preceding 
Night, and cauſe them to expand fairer than when they 
are planted in a ſhady Situation z and if they are too 
much expos'd to the afternoon Sun, they will be hurry'd 
out of their Beauty very ſoon; and the ſtrong Winds 
uſually coming from the Weſt and South-welt Points, 
they will be expos'd to the Fury of them, which fre- 
quently is very injurious to them. But you ſhould not 
plant them under a Wall, or any other cloſe Fence ; for 
that will refle& the Heat too greatly upon the Flowers, 
and alſo draw them up with weak Stems, ſo that they 
will not flower fo ſtrong, nor continue ſo long in Beauty. 
Having made choice of a proper Situation, you m 
then proceed to prepare the Earth neceſſary to plant them 
in; for if the natural Soil of the Place be very ſtrong, or 
poor, 
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„it will Pe 
removing the former Soil away about three Feet deep. 
The : 
dam, mix' d with a little very 
5 ſnould be well mix'd together, 
in order to ſweeten it: then, having 


rotten Nrats- dung: 
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their 


Leaves are intirely decay*d, they ſhould be raked 
off, and the Beds made clean: but by no means cut off 


their green Leaves ſooner, as is by ſome practis d; for 
that greatly weakens the Roots. Y 

Towards the Middle of 2 if 2 ok have 
grown upon the Beds, you „ in a dry Day, gently 
Bo he a of the Ground, to deſtroy them, ob- 
ſerving to rake it over ſmooth again; and, before the 
Frofts come on, the Beds ſhould be cover'd over two 
Inches thick with rotten Tan, to keep out the Froſt; after 
which, they will require no farther Care till the Spring, 
when their Leaves will appear above- 3 at which 
time you ſhould gently ſtir the Surface of the Earth with 
a ſmall Trowel, being very careful not to injure the Leaves 
of the Plants, and rake it ſmooth with your Hands, clear- 
ing off all Weeds, &c. which, if ſuffer d to remain at 
that Seaſon, will ſoon grow ſo faſt, as to appear unſight- 
ly, and will exhauſt the Nouriſhment from the Earth. 
With this ment theſe Roots will flower very 
ſtrong, ſome of which will in March, and the 
others in April; which, if ſuffer d to remain, will con- 
tinue in Beauty a full Month, and are, at that Seaſon, very 
great Ornaments to a Flower- garden. 

After the Flowers are paſt, and the Leaves decay d, 
you ſhould ſtir the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the 


Weeds from growing ; and if at the ſame time you lay a 


little very rotten Dung over the Surface of the Beds, the 
Rain will waſh down the Salts thereof, which will greatly 
encourage the Roots the ſucceeding Year, 

During the Summer- ſeaſon they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds till Oober, 
when the Surface of the Beds ſhould be again ſtirr'd, 
raking off all Weeds, Sc. and laying ſome good freſh 
Earth over the Beds about an Inch deep, which will make 
good the Loſs ſuſta'n'd by Weeding, &c. and in the 
Spring you muſt manage as was directed for the precede- 
ing Year, 


beſt Earth for theſe Flowers is a freſh light hazle they 


equal to removing them into an- 
other Place: this is the conſtant Practice of the Gardeners 
in Holland, who have but little room to change their 
Roots; therefore they every Year remove the Earth of 
their Beds, and put in freſh; ſo that the ſame Place is 
conſtantly occupy'd by the like Flowers. 
The fifteenth Sort is pretty common in many of the 
Gardens near Landon: this produces only one ſingle white 
Flower on the Top of the Stalk, which turas on one 
Side, and has a purple Rim to the Cup in the Middle : it 
flowers S 1 and the Beginning of 
and is very hardy. 
Engliſh Gardens, are not at preſent very common : but 
as they are all very hardy Plants, and multiply pretty faſt 
by Off-ſets, in few Years they will be in as great Plenty 


às any of the other Kinds. 


The thirty-ſeventh, thirty- eighth, thirty-ninth, and 
fortieth Sorts are extremely worth cultivating in every 
good Garden, for the fake of their beautiful ſweet-ſmell- 
ing Flowers, which continue from the Beginning of March 
to the End of April, unleſs the Seaſon proves very hot. 


The forty-fourth Sort often produces twenty Flowers on 

each „which are of a ſnow- white Colour, and ſmell 
The 8 prod double Flowers, 

| Von 1 | 

which me har then thas of the Janmll, and © aptar 


Number of them upon each Stalk ; the outer Petals of the 
Flower are white, and the middle are a Mixture of white 
„ * 

ing a mo renders them 
the moſt valuable of all the Kinds. This is the firſt Sort 


which flowers in the Spring. Oſtentimes it is in full 
Flower by the Middle of Faruary, when the Seaſon is 

mild ; and the green Leaves always appear in December. 
Therefore the Roots of this Sort ſhould not be kept longer 


out of the Ground than the Beginning of September. Thief: 


ſhould alſo be planted in a warm Situation; and, in hard 
Froſt, cover d with Mats, or Peas-haulm : otherwiſe the 
Flower-buds, which lie juſt under the Surface of the Ground, 
will be deſtroy d: ſo that, in ſuch Places where this Care 
hath not been taken, they have not produced any Flowers 
for ſeveral Years; which ſome ignorant Perſons have im- 
puted to the Roots being bad. 

The forty-fifth Sort was diſcaver'd by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, where it grew in 
Plenty. This hath Leaves like thoſe of the Jonquil, and 
there is but one Flower produc'd on each Stalk. It is 
propagated by Off-ſets from the Roots, in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Narciſſus, but is very tender; there 
fore muſt be preſerv'd in the Bark-ſtove, and treated after 
the ſame manner as the tender Kinds of Amaryllis, other- 
wiſe it will not thrive in this Country. 

The common Sorts of Daffodil are generally planted in 
large Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, where being inter- 
mix'd with other bulbous-rooted Flowers, they an 
agreeable Variety in their Seaſons of Flowering. Theſe 
Roots are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation, which renders them very proper for rural 
Gardens, where, being planted under the Shade of Trees, 
they will endure ſeveral Years without tranſplanting, and 
produce annually, in the Spring, great Quantities of 
Flowers, which afford an agreeable Proſpect. 

The Jonquils ſhould be planted in Beds, or Borders, 
ſeparate from other Roots; becauſe theſe mo_ to be 
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ted at leaſt every Year, otherwiſe their Roots are 
7 w long and ſlender, and ſeldom flower well after; 
which is alſo the Caſe, if they are continu*d many Years 
in the ſame Soil : wherefore the Roots ſhould be often 
remov'd from one Part of the Garden to another, or, at 


leaſt, the Earth ſhould be often renew'd ; which is the. 


moſt probable Method to preſerve theſe Flowers in Per- 


fection. | 
The Soil in which theſe Flowers ſucceed beſt, is an hazel 
Loam, neither too light, nor over-{tiff ; it muſt be freſh, 
and free from Roots of Trees, or noxious Weeds; but 
ſhould not be dung | 
where the Ground is made rich, they ſeldom continue 
very long, but are ſubje& to ſhoot downwards, and 
long ſlender Roots. 
Theſe Flowers are greatly eſteem'd by many Peo 
for their ſtrong ſweet Scent; though there be very few 
Ladies that can bear the Smell of them: ſo powerful is 
it, that, many times, it overcomes their _ eſpe- 
| cially if confin'd in a Room: for which Reaſon they 
ſhould never be planted too cloſe to an Habitation, 
leſt they become offenſive ; nor ſhould the Flowers be 
placed in ſuch Rooms where Company is entertain'd. 


NASTURTIUM [This ſome derive of Naft Tormen- 
tum, i. e. The Torment of the Noſe ; becauſe it has ſuch 
an Acrimony, that the Smell of the Seed bruiſed will 
| provoke Sneezing], Creſs. | 

The Charaers are; 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
ferm of @ Croſs : the Pointal, which riſes from the Centre 
of the Flower-cup, becomes a roundiſh ſmooth Fruit, which 

is divided into Cells, by the intermediate Partition, obliquely 
placed, with reſpes to the Valves, and furniſp d with Seeds, 
which are generally finooth : to which may be added, The 
Leaves are cut into many Parts, by which Creſs is diſtin- 
gui d from Tblaſpi, or Treacle-muſtard. 
The Species are; „ 

1. NasTurT1uM bortenſe vulgatum. C. B. P. Com- 

2. NasrUR TUN bortenſe criſpum. C. B. P. Curl'd 
Garden; creſs. | RN 

3. NasTurT1UM bortenſe Iatifolium. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Garden“ creſs. 

4. Nasrux rium  fylveſtre, capſulis criſtatis. Tourn. 

Swine's-creſs, or Warted Bucks- horn. 

I he firſt Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens as a 
Sallad-herb, and is chiefly efteem'd in the Winter and 
Spring, it being one of the warm Kind. During the 
Winter-ſeaſon, it muſt be ſown upon a gentle Hot-bed, 
and cover'd with either Mats or Glaſſes, to preſerve it 
from great Rains or Froſt, both of which are equally de- 
ſtructive at that Seaſon : in the Spring it may be ſown in 
warm Borders, where, if it be defended from cold Winds, 
it will thrive very well: but if you would continue it in 
Summer, you muſt ſow it upon ſhady Borders, and re- 

t ſowing every third Day; otherwiſe it will be too 

for Uſe: for at that Seaſon it grows very faſt. 

The broad-leav*d and curl'd Sorts are preſerv*d in ſome 
Gardens for Curiofity-ſake, and to garniſh Diſhes ; but 
the common Sort is equally as good for Uſe. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown ſomewhat thinner than the common Sort, 
and, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be drawn 
out, ſo as to leave the remaining ones half an Inch 
aſunder, whereby they will have room to expand their 
Leaves, in which their Difference from the common Sorts 
conſiſts. 

In order to preſerve theſe Varieties diſtint, you muſt 
carefully ſeparate all ſuch Plants as appear inclin'd to de- 
generate from their Kinds, leaving only ſuch of the broad- 
leav'd Kind as have very fair broad Leaves; and fo of the 
curl'd Sort, only ſuch as have their Leaves very much 
curl'd; being very careful not to intermix them together. 
When the Seeds are ripe, the Plants ſhould be drawn up, 
and ſpread upon a Cloth two or three Days to dry, after 


which the Secds ſhould be beaten our, and preſerved in a 
dry Place for Uſe. 


NASTURTIUM INDICUM. Vide Acriviola. 


d: for it is very remarkable, that 


ers, which belong to any Body, 


N A 
NATURAL is belonging to, or proceeding from, 


Nature. 


NATURAL FACULTY is that Faculty or Adtion 
whereby Bodies are increaſed, nouriſhed, or preſerved. 


NATURE is a Term variouſly uſed; and Mr. B 
in a Treatiſe of The vulgarꝶ receiv'd Notion of Nature 
gives us eight principal ones. 1 
1. Nature is uſed for the Syſtem of the World, the 
Machine of the Univerſe, or the Aſſemblage of all created 


Beings. 

In this Senſe we fay, the Author of Nature, meaning 
Gop ; and ſpeaking of the Sun, call him the Father of 
Nature, becauſe he warms the Earth, and makes it fruit- 


2. Nature, in a more confined Senſe, comprehends the 


and ſpiritual : thus we ſay, Human Nature, i. e. 
who poſſeſs the fame rational Souls; Angelical Nature; 
Divine Nature. ; 

3. Nature, in a ſtill more reftrain'd Senſe, is uſed for 
the Eſſence of a Thing, or that Attribute that makes a 
Thing what it is; as, *Tis the Nature of the Soul to 

4. Nature is particularly uſed for the eſtabliſh'd Order 
and Courſe of material Things, the Series of the ſecond 
Cauſes, or the Laws that Gon has impos'd on the Mo- 
tions impreſs'd by him. In this Senſe we fay, The Day 
and Night, by Nature, ſucceed one another; Phyſic is 
* Nature; Reſpiration is by Nature neceſſary 
to Life. 

Again, in this Senſe we ſay, Miracles are Effects above 
Powers of Nature; and that Art exceeds Nature, by 
means of Machines, and moving Powers, which produce 
Effects which go beyond what we ſee in the common 
Courſe of Things. 5 

5. Nature is alſo uſed to ſignify an Aggregate of Pow- 

ny 6 os. 
Thus we fay, Nature is ſtrong, Nature is weak, Nature 


is ſpent, &c. 
ſtrictly uſed for the Action of 


Men 


6. Nature 12 alſo more 
Providence, the Principle of all Things, or that ſpiritual 
Being which is diffuſed the Creation, and 
moves and acts in all Bodies, and gives them certain Pro- 
perties, and procures certain Effects. In this Senſe, Na- 
ture ſignifies the ities or Virtues that Gop has given 
to his Creatures, Animal, Vegetable, Cc. | 
4 4 the Action of Nature, no more is to be 
| „ but that Bodies a# on one another in a manner 
agreeable to the general Laws of Motion which the Creator 
has eftabliſhed. 

Mr. Boyle alſo propoſes a Notion of Nature, as more fit 
than any yet given, to paſs for the principal one of Ne- 
ture; with regard to which, many Axioms and Expteſ- 
ſions, relating to the Word Nature, may be conveniently 
underſtood; and in order to this, he diſtinguiſhes between 
general and particular Nature. 

General Nature he defines the of the Bodies 
that make up the World, conſider d as a Principle, by 
virtue whereof, they act and ſuffer according to the Laws 
of Motion, preſcrib'd by the Order of Things. | 

Particular Nature of any Subordinate or Individual | 
conſiſts in the general Nature, applied to a diſtinct Portion 
of the Univerſe. Or, it is a Convention of the Mecha- 
nical Properties (as Magnitude, Figure, Order, Situation, 
and Local Motion), of Parts convenient and. ſufficient to 
conſtitute, or intitle to, its particular Species or Denomi- 
nations, the particular Body they make up; the 
-þ — conſider d as the Principle of Motion, 

„ &c. 

The Lats of Nature are Axioms, or General Laws 
and Rules, of Motion and Reſt, obſerv'd by natural Bo- 
dies in their Actions one on another; and in all the Changes 
which befal them in their natural State. 

The Laws of Nature, and of Motion, are, in Effect, 
the ſame : Cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome Difference, 
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and we find Authors call the particular Caſes of Motion, 
Laws of Motion z the more general or catholic ones, and 
thoſe from which, as from Axioms, the others are de- 
duc'd, they call Laws of Nature. . 

Of theſe Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſh'd three Laws of 
Nature: - 

1. Every Body perſeveres in the ſame State, either of 
Reſt, or uniform Motion ; except 0 far as it is forced to 
change that State by ſome foreign Force. | 

Ihbus Projefiles in their Motions, ſo far as 
till they are re by the Reſiſtance of the Air, and 
the Cauſe of Gravity ;; and thus a Top, whoſe Parts, by 
Coheſion, are continually drawing one another out of their 
Rectilinear Motion, only ceaſes to. run round, becauſe re- 
fiſted by the Air, and the Friction of the Plane whereon 
it moves. r eee 
Comets preſerve thei ve, circular Motion a 
time undiminiſh*d, 1 — Rent 


ance. | 

2. The Change of Motion is ever ronal to the 
moving Force whereby it is effefed, and in the Direfion of 
the right Line, wherein that Farce is impreſſed. 

I a certain Force produce a certain Motion, a double 
Force will produce double the Motion, a 
iple the Motion, whether it be impreſs d all 
And this Motion, ſince it 


triple Force 


the one as much as it promotes that of the other 
Again; if any Body, by ſtriking 


Equality of the Preſſure. 
theſe Actions the Changes are equal; not thoſe, we 
mean, of the Velocities, but thoſe of the Motions, the 
Bodies ſuppos'd free of any other Impediments : for the 
Changes of Velocities, which are likewiſe made con 
Ways, inaſmuch as the Motions are equally changed, are 
i y proportionate to the Bodies. 
or a further Illuſtration of the three foregoing Laws 
of Motion, take what follows : | 
As to the firſt of thoſe Laws of Motion, That all Bo- 
dies do perſevere in the ſame State of Reſt or Moving, &c. 
conſider how inviolably this Law is obſerv'd by Natural 
Agents: for it never has yet been obſerv'd, that any 
Body did bring itſelf from Ref to Motion; nor that ever 
any Body in Motion did bring itſelf to Reft; nor that ever 
any Body in Motion altered its Courſe of itſelf : but that 
there were always evident Cauſes, where-ever ſuch Caſes 
have happened. 
If it were ſo, that the Bodies of themſelves did change 
their Places, then all Things would run into Confuſion ; 
nor would there be any certain Means to regulate the Uni- 
verſe. It is certain, that ProjeZiles would for ever move 
on the fame ftrait Line, were not their own Motion 
ſtopp'd by the Air, their own Gravity, or the Ruggedneſs 
of the Place on which they mov'd ; or if ſome Body by 
a different Direction did not alter their Courſe. For In- 
\Kance, a Top, as we juſt now mentioned, whoſe Parts, 
dy their Coheſion, hinder one another's rectilineal Motions, 
the Air did not gradually impair its Motion, would for 
ever turn round. 
Natural Bodies conſiſt of a Maſs of Matter which can 
never alter its State of itſelf z and Bodies that are once at 
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Reſt, muſt continue ſo, till ſome new Force put them into 
** W the ſame Energy 
will continue in Motion, and drive forwards 

And - beſides, There is in Matter a Principle, 
which by Sir Iſaac Newton is aptly call'd, the Vis Inertie ; 
by which Principle, Bodies do to the utmoſt of their 
Power reſiſt any Change or Alteration of their State, 
whatever it be, either of Reſt, Motion, or its Direction; 
and this Reſiſtance is always equal in the ſame Body; and 


There is as much Force requir'd to ft a Body in 
Motion, as is requir'd to put it into We and on the 
contrary : and therefore, ſince the ſame Body reſiſts equally 
the contrary equal Changes of the State, this Reſiſtance 


ong will as powerfully operate to keep a Body in Motion, as to 
and by conſequence it 


keep it at Ref; conſequence it can never change 
its State of Reſt, Motion, or Direction, of itſelf : for to 
change its Direction, and of itſelf to move itſelf another 


Way, is one and the fame thing; ſo that Matter of itſelf 


is ſo far indifferent as to Motion or Reſt, that it is not in- 


clin*d more to one than it is to the other; and does reſiſt 
a Change from Reſt to Motion, as much as it does from 


Motion to Reſt. | | 
This paſſive Principle in Matter, or Vis Inertie, is ver 
conſpicumin the Raden of a Vel full of Liquor upon 
an horizontal Plane; for at the firſt, while the Veſſel is in 
Motion along the Plane, the Liquor in it ſeems to move 
with a Direction contrary to that of the Veſſel, the Water 
riſing on the hinder Side of the Veſſel. | 
r 
upon the Water, but becauſe the Water endeavouring 
its Vis Inertiæ to continue in its State of Reg, the Vee 


is not able to communicate its Motion to it immediately, 


becauſe of the Bulk and fluid State of it ; but the Water 


perſeveres in its State of Ref, while the Veſſel makes for- 


ward, and ſo ſeems to move a contrary Way. But as 
ſoon as the Water has the Motion of the Veſſel intirely 
communicated to it, and begins to move with a Velocit 


equal to that of the Veſſel, if you ſtop the Veſſel on 2 


ſudden, the Water till continues its Motion, and daſhes 
over the Sides of the Veſſel. | 
This Vis Inertie, or 
Matter; for it neither can be depriv'd of it, nor intended 
or remitted in the ſame Body, but is always in propor- 
tion to the Quantity of Matter Bodies do contain. 
From what has before ſaid, the following Corol - 
VPV. 
1. It m hence, any Par- 
ticle of | rpg) 3 — of Particles, 1. . No 


trary Body, can either move of it, or themſelves, or alter the 


Direction of their Motion by themſelves : for Matter is 
not endow*'d with Self-motion, nor with a Power to alter 
the Courſe in which it is put; but is merely paſſive, and 
muſt of itſelf for ever continue in that State and Courſe 


that it is ſettled in; and if it cannot move of itſelf, it 


never can of itſelf alter its Courſe, when it is in Motion : 


for of itſelf to alter its Courſe, is no other than to move 


of itſelf after a particular 


manner 


2. It is alſo plain from hence, That no Body, when it 


is once put into Motion, will of itſelf naturally move in a 
curve Line. All Motion is naturally forward in the ſame 


ſtrait Line, with the Direction of the moving Force; but 


whatſoever does move in a curve Line, muſt alter its Di- 
rection in every Point; and therefore no Body can natu- 
rally move of itſelf in a curve Line. 

3. Hence it appears, That thoſe great Bodies, the 
Planets, their Satellites, and Comets (tho they are at firſt 
put into Motion), do not naturally, and 
move in their reſpective Orbits, which are curve Lines, 
returning into themſelves ; but are kept in them by fome 
attracting Force; which if it were once ſuſpended, they 
would run out in right Lines for ever : and, of conſe- 

uence, the Motions of theſe vaſt Bodies in their Orbits 
epend abſolutely upon this attracting Force. And thence 
it is, | | 
4. That neither Motion nor Reſt (not one of them par- 
ticularly) is eſſential to Matter: that is as much as to = 
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that Matter is indifferent as to either of theſe particularly, 
and does no leſs refiſt its being chang d from Ref to Mo- 
tion, than it does being chang'd from Motion to Ref. 
And as any Force will impreſs ſome Degree of Motion on 
a reſting Body; ſo, in like manner, the ſame Degree of 
Force being impreſs d at the ſame time with a contrary 
Direction, will bring it again to Ref ; but it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as to the Being of Matter, that it be 
either in Motion or Reft ; for, let Matter be in which of 
theſe States ſoever, it will ſtill be Matter: and ſo, ſince 
the Vis Inertiz, or paſſive Principle, is eſſential to Matter, 
it thereby becomes indifferent as to Reft or Motion, and 
is equally ſuſceptible of either, according as the external 
Force urges it. 

5. Hence may be demonſtrated the Neceſſity of a Va- 
cuum, or Space diftin&t from Matter: for ſince it is ſo 
that all Bodies do, by their Vis Inertiæ, to the utmoſt of 
their Power, reſiſt any manner of Change or Alteration 
of their State either of Reff or Motion; and fince the 
Reſiſtance is always equal in the fame Body, or the ſame, 


and in different Bodies is proportionable to the Quantity 
of Matter whereof they z and fince, by Conſequence, 


if two Bodies, which contain equal Quantities of Matter, 


move with equal Quickneſs in contrary Directions, fo 
that they ſtrike directly upon one another, they will for any 
certain both reſt or ſtep at the Point of their Meeting or 


Concourſe; as alſo it being demonſtrable, That two Bodies 


moving with equal Celerities contrary one to the other, and 


both reſting where they meet, are equally heavy ; it then 
follows of Neceſſity, That two Bodies, which contain 
Quantities of Matter, are equally heavy: and if 
this be allowed, if there were two Spheres of equal Dia- 
meters, and there were no Vacuities in Bodies, they would 
contain equal Quantities of Matter, and of Conſequence 
would be of equal Weight; 5. e. two Spheres, the one 
.of Wood, the other of Gold, would have the ſame 


| ſpecific Gravities : but this being contradicted by Expe- 


rience, Vacuities in the Sphere of Wood muſt, of Ne- 
ceſſity, be admitted to anſwer for the Difference of their 
Gravis | 


As to the ſecoud, That the Changes made in the Motion 
of Bodies are always proportional, &c. that may be illu- 
ſtrated by the following Conſiderations : 

Effects are always in proportion to their adequateCauſes; 
and if any Degree of Force produce any Degree of Motion, 
then it follows, That a double Degree of the ſame Force 
will produce a double Degree of Motion; and a three- 


old Degree of the ſame Force, a threefold Degree of the 


ſame Motion, and ſo on: and this Motion muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity proceed in the ſame Direction as that of the Force 
moving, ſince the Motion is cauſed only by it; and be- 


cauſe, by the former Law, Bodies which are in Motion 


cannot change their DireQions of themſelves ; ſo that, 
except their Courſe be altered by ſome new Force, the 
Bodies muſt proceed in the fame Direction with that of 


the moving Courſe. And if a Body was before in Mo- 


tion, the Motion which ariſes from that impreſs'd Force, 
if inthe ſame Direction, does ſo much increaſe the former 
Motion; if it has a.contrary Direction, it deſtroys a Part 
of the former Motion, equal to that which is impreſs'd; 
when it has a Direction oblique to the former Motion, it 
is either added to, or ſubtracted from, the former Mo- 


tion, according as the Motion, ariſing from a Compoſition 


of theſe two, is determined. 

From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, That, in 
the preſent Conſtitution of Things, there can be no per- 
petual Motion, By a perpetual Motion you are to under- 
ſtand an uninterrupted Communication of the ſame De- 
gree of Motion from one Part of Matter to another in 
a Circle: not as Bodies, which are put into a Motion, do 
for ever continue in the ſame, unleſs ſo far as they are re- 
ſifted or ſtopp'd by other Bodies; but a Circulation of 


the ſame Quantity of Motion, ſo as it returns perpetually 


undiminiſhed from the firſt Mover. 

For Motion produced (by the Law) is but proportion- 
ab'c to the Force generating ; and all the Motions which 
are performed on this Globe, being performed in a reſiſt- 
ing Fluid (the Air), a conſiderable Quantity of this Mo- 
tion muſt neceſſarily be ſpent in the Communication, on 


this Medium; and fo of it is impoſſible 
the ſame try of Modan fhould — th 
upon — which is neceſſary, in order to a 
rperual Motion. 
Ve Regges, ſuch is the Nature of material Organs, that a 
greater or leſſer Degree of Friction cannot be avoided, 
altho the Machine ſhould be framed according to the 
moſt exact Principles of Geometry and Mechanics, there 
not being in Nature any Congruity that is or 
Smoothneſs that is exact; the Manner of C of Bo- 
dies, the ſmall Proportion the folid Matter bears wo the 
Vacuities in them, not admitting of them ſo to be. And 
beſides, an ordinary Microſcope will diſcover how very 
imperfect our moſt finiſhed Mechanic Performandes are. 
Now, as the Things before-mentioned muſt very con- 
r 
there ſhould be a perpetual otion, except the F 
communicated were greater than the Force generating, 
by ſo much as to make amends for the Diminution made 
therein by all theſe Cauſes ; fo that the Motion impreſi d 
may never return undiminiſh'd to the firſt Mover: but 
that being contrary to this Law, it is evident, that the 
Motion muſt decreaſe, till at laſt it ſtops; and ſo of Con- 
ſequence, in the preſent State of Things, there cannot be 
an Motion. | 
r is 4. 
ways to Aion, &c. | 
E conſider, 89 
—— — —— 
If a Stone " inger, the is preſs d 
by the Stone again. if «n Anvil be firack with — 
mer, the Hammer is ſtruck by the Anvil with equal Force. 
If an Horſe draw a Stone forward by a Rope, the Stone 


does equally draw back the Horſe z for the Rope, being 


diſtended equally both Ways, does equally act upon both; 


as we intimated before 


Magnet draws the Steel, appears evi » by making 
both ſwim in Water. And in the Deſcent of heavy Bo- 
dies, the Earth is attracted by the Stone, as much as the 
Stone is by the Earth; i. e. the Earth gravitates towards 

Stone, as much as the Stone does towards the Earth : 


that there are equal Changes made by theſe Actions, of 
the Motion, but not Ved, for the Changes 
which are made on the Velocities in contrary Directions 
are in a Proportion, which is reciprocal to the Bodies. 


' NEBULOSE, or NEBULOUS, fignifies cloudy, 
miſty, foggy, hazy. 


NECTARINE [Properly ſo called of Ne#ar, the 
poetical Drink of the Gods], Nectarine. 

This Fruit ſhould have been placed under the Article of 
Peaches, to which it properly belongs, differing from 
them in nothing more than in having a ſmooth Rind, and 
the Fleſh being firmer. Theſe the French diſtinguiſh by 
the Name of Brugnon, as they do thofe Peaches which 
adhere to the Stone, by the Name of Pavies, retaining the 
Name of Peſche to only ſuch as part from the Stone : but 
ſince the Writers in Gardening have diſtinguiſhed this Fruit 
by the Name of Nefarine from the Peaches, fo I ſhall 
follow theirExample, leſt, by endeavouring to rectify their 
Miſtakes, I ſhould render myſelf leſs intelligible to the 
Reader. I ſhall therefore mention the ſeveral Sorts of 
this Fruit which have come to my Knowlege : 

1. Fairchild's Early Nectarine. This is one of the 
earlieſt ripe Nectarines we have: it is a ſmall 1 

ruit, 


much as hardly to be diftinguſh'd 


Fruit, about the Siz2 of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beau- 
iful + 4h and well flavoured : it ripens the Mid- 
: of 1 
_ Elruge NeQtarine : the Tree has ſawed Leaves: the 
Foun cor ane: itis a 8 Fruit, of a dark · red 
or next the Sun; a ow or green- 
8 the Wall; it 3 and 
has a ſoft melting Juice : this ripens in the End of Fay. 
3. Newington Nectarine: the Tree has ſawed Leaves: 
the Flowers are large and open: it is a fair large Fruit (when 
ted on a good Soil), of a beautiful red Colour next the 
n; but of a bright yellow towards the Wall: it has an ex- 
cellent 2 adheres cloſely to the Stone, where 
it is of a deep- red Colour: E Ne 
gul, and is che beſt flavoured of all the Sorts. 
4. Scarlet Nectarine is ſome what leſs than the laſt, of 


à ſine red or ſcarlet Colour next the Sun; but loſes itſelf 


in paler red towards the Wall: this ripens in the End of 
** 
Flowers are ſmall : it is a fair large Fruit, of a 
Colour next the Sun; but of a ſoſt- yellow towards the 
Wall: the Pulp is firm, of a rich Flavour, and cloſely 
adheres to the Stone, where it is very red : this ripens in 
the Middle of Auguſt. 2 
6. Roman Red Nectarine has ſmooth Leaves, and large 
Flowers: it is a large fair Fruit, of a deep-red purple 
Colour towards the Sun; but has a yellowiſh Caſt next 
— the PRA * an excellent 43822 
ing to tone, it is very red: this ripens 
in the Middle of Auguſt. _ 
. Murry Nectarine is a middle-ſiz'd Fruit, of a dirty 
ed Colour on the Side next the Sun; but of a yellowiſh 
geen towards the Wall: the Pulp is tolerably well fla- 
voured : this ripens the Middle of Auguſt. . 
8. Golden Nectarine is a fair handſome Fruit, of a 
foft-red Colour next the Sun; but of a bright · yellow 
next the Wall: the Pulp is very yellow, of a rich Fla- 
vour, and cloſely adheres to the Stone, where it is of a 
faint-red Colour : this ripens the Beginning of September. 
9. Temple's Nectarine is a middle-ſiz'd Fruit, of a foft- 
red Colour next the Sun; but of a yellowiſh-green to- 
wards the Wall: the Pulp is melting, of a white Colour to- 
wards the Stone, from which it parts, and has a fine poig- 
rant Flavour : this ripens in the Middle of September. 
10. Peterborough or Late Green Nectarine is a middle- 
fad Fruit, of a pale-green Colour on the Outſide next 
the Sun; but of a whitiſh-green towards the Wall: the 
Fleſh is firm, and, in a good Seaſon, well flavoured : 
this ripens at the End of September. 
| There are ſome Perſons who 
Sorts than I have here ſet down ; but I much doubt whe- 
ther they are different from thoſe here mention*d, there 


being ſa near Reſemblance between the Fruits of this 


Kind, that it requires a very cloſe Attention to diſtinguiſh 
them well, eſpecially if the Trees grow in differei:t Soils 
and Aſpects, which many times alters the fame Fruit fo 
by Perfons who are 
very converſant with them: therefore, in order to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with their Differences, it is neceſſary 
to conſider the Shape and Size of their Leaves, the Size 
of their Flowers, their Manner of Shooting, &c. which 
is many times very helpful in knowing of theſe Fruits. 
The Culture of this Fruit differing in nothing from that 
of the Peach, I ſhall forbear mentioning any thing on that 
Head in this Place, to avoid Repetition z but refer the 
Reader to the Article Perfica, where there is an ample 
Account of their Planting, Pruning, 8c. 


NEMORAL. fignifies belonging to a Wood or Grove. 
NEMOROSE ſignifies full of Woods or Groves. 
NEPETA. vide Cataria. 


NERN UM, The Oleander, or Roſe-bay. 
The Characters are; 
The Flowers are monopetalous and funnel-ſpap*d, divided 
ute. frve Segments at the Top: out of the Flower cup ariſes 


into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, 


Brugnox or Italian Nectarine has ſmooth Leaves: the 


to have more 


the Pointal, which becomes a taper Fruit, or Pod, divided 
and filled with 
flat Seeds, which bave Down adbering to them. 
The Species are; | 

1. Nerv floribus rubeſcentibus. C. B. P. Oleander 
with red Flowers. f | 

2. NEIN floribus albis. C. B. P. Oleander with 
white — lowers. 5 BEI c 

3- NERIUM [ndicum anguſtifolium, floribus odoratis 
femplicibus. H. IL. Natrow-leav'd Indian Oleander, with 
ſingle ſweet-ſcented Flowers. 


4. NAU Indicum latifolium, floribus odoratis plenis. 
H. L. Broad-leav'd Indian Oleander, with double ſweet- 
ſcented Flower 


ers. 
5. Nezrun Indicam, flore variegato odorato pleno. H. 
Amſt. Indian Oleander, with double ſweet-ſcented varie- 
gated Flowers, commonly call'd South-Sea Roſe. 

6. NzrruM floribus ex albo & roſeo variegatis. Tourn. 
Cor. Oleander, or Roſe- bay, with a white Flower ſtrip'd 
with Red. 3 N 1 

7. Nexium Indicum latifolium, flore 0 majore. 
Broad-leav'd Indian Oleander, with Ko red Flower, 5 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in the Exg- 
% Gardens, where they are preferv'd in Pots or Tubs; 
and placed amongſt Myrtles, Oranges, c. in the Grzen- 
— are pretty hardy Plants, and only require to 
be from hard Froſt ; for in moderate Winters I 
known them ſtand abroad in warm Borders; but in 
Froſts they are often deſtroy d, if expos d thereto. 
placed in Winter in an ordinary Green- 
Sc. which require a great Share of 
r, and only want Protection from hard Frofts ; 
will thrive better than if placed in a warmer 
kept too cloſe in Wintzg, They are propa- - 

Suckers, which they ſend forth from their 
in great Plenty, or by laying down their tender 
Branches, which will take Root in one Year : the time 
for laying them down is in the Beginning of April, and 
the Year following the Layers ſhould be taken off, when 
they ſhould be planted into Pots filled with freſh rich 
Earth, obſerving to place them in the Shade, until they 
have taken Root; after which they may be expoſed with 
Myrtles, Geraniums, Ec. in ſome Place where they may 
be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds. During the Summer- 
ſeaſon they muſt be plentifully watered, otherwiſe they 
will make but poor and produce very few Flow- 
ers ; but if they are conſtantly ſupplied with Water, they 
will make a fine Ap July 
In 


12 
4 


pearance during the Months of 
and Auguſt, when they will be covered with Flowers. 
Winter they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water 
but it ſhould not be given them in large Quantities at that 
The third, fourth, fifth, and ſeventh Sorts are tenderer 
than the others; therefore require a warmer Situation in 
Winter, nor muſt they be expoſed to the open Air in 
Summer; for if they are placed abroad, their Flowers 
will not open: fo that in Winter they ſhould be in 
a warm Green-houſe, and in Summer they ſhi 1 
moved into an airy Glaſs- caſe, where they may be defend- 
ed from the Cold of the Nights ; but in the Day - time 
they ſhould have a large Share of free Air, obſerving to 
give them plenty of Water, which will cauſe them to 
p_ their Flowers large, and in great Quantities; 
heſe Plants are Natives of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, from 
whence they were brought into the Exgliſb Colonies in 
America, where they were planted for the Beauty of their 
Flowers; but ſince the Inhabitants have found de- 
ſtroy their Cattle which have broawzed on the Plants, they 
uſually root thera out near their Settlements. WE 
Theſe Sorts alſo flower in July and Auguſt, when they 
make a beautiful Appearance ; for they produce their 
Flowers in very large Bunches, and the Flowers of the 
fourth and fifth Sorts are very large and double, and the 


the Smell of them very much reſembles that of White- 
thorn, which makes them deſerving of a Place in every 
good Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated from Suckers or 
Layers, as the two former; but they do not produce 


Os ſo great Plenty as thoſe in this Country. 
6 G 


They all grow naturally on the Sides of Rivers, and moiſt 
Places; fo that they muſt have plenty of Water. 
The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant; This is very rare at preſent in Europe, but 
is as hardy as the common Sort, and may be propagated 
in the ſame manner. | | 885 
The third Sort produces fleſh- coloured Flowers, of 
the ſame Size and Shape as thoſe of the common Sort 
but have a very muſky Scent, ſo that they perfume the 
Houſe in which they are placed, when they are in Flower. 
The Flowers of this Kind will not open fair, if they are 
expoſed in the Air; ſo that they ſhould be 
in a Stove or G in Summer, with the two double 
Kinds, and the ſeventh Kind, where they will make a 
beautiful Appearance, and continue a long time 1n 
Flower. 
All the Sorts ſhould be ſhifted every Spring, about the 
Beginning of April, when the Suckers, or Layers, which 
are rooted, muſt be taken off, and planted into Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth. The Roots of the old Plants muſt 
be trimmed, and as much of the Earth taken from their 
Roots, as may be done without Injury to the Plants, and 
the Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, which will encourage 
the Plants to produce a great Number of Flowers. 


NERVES are long tough Strings, which run either 
acroſs or length-ways in the Leaves of Plants. 
NICOTIANA [This Plant takes its Name of James 
Nicotius, Counſellor to Francis II. King of France, who, 
in the Year 1560. being an Embaſſador in the Court of 
Poriugal, bought the Seeds of this Plant of a Dutchman, 
that brought it from America, and ſent it to Queen Catha- 
rine de Medicis in France; where, being ſown, it pro- 
duced Seeds: the Indian Inhabitants call it Tabac, becauſe 
it grew in an Iſland call'd Tabaco. The leſſer Sort is call'd 
Hyoſcyamus, becauſe it agrees with this Plant; but the 
Flowers differ, altho' the Virtues are the ſame : it is alſo 
call'd Priapeia], Tobacco. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower confifts of one Leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and 


divided at the Top into five deep Segments, which expand 
like a Star : the Ovary becomes an oblong or roundiſh mem- 
branaceous Fruit, which is divided into two Cells by an 
intermediate Partition, and is fill d with ſmall roundiſb 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

I. NicoriAx A major latifalia. C. B. P. The greater 
broad-leaved Tobacco. 5 

2. Nicotiana major anguſtifolia, C. B. P. The 
greater narrow-leav'd Tobacco. | 

3. Nico ix A major anguſtifolia perennis. Juſſieu. 
The greater narrow- leav d perennial Tobacco. 

4. Nicoriax A minor. C. B. P. The leſſer or common 
Engliſh Tobacco. 

5. NicoTIana minor, foliis rugofioribus amplioribus. 
Vaill. Leſſer Tobacco, with larger and rougher Leaves. 


6. NicoriAxA major latifolia, floribus albis, vaſculo 


brevi. Martyn. Cent. x. Greater broad-leav*d Tobacco, 
with white Flowers, and a ſhort Seed-veſlel. 

7. NicoTtana humilis, primulæ veris folio. Houſt 
Dwarf Tobacco, with a Primroſe-leaf. 

8. Nicotiana minor, folio cordiformi, tubo floris pra- 
longo. Feuillee. Smaller Tobacco, with an heart- 
Leaf, and a Flower with a longer Tube. 

The firſt Sort is known by the Planters in America under 
the Title of Oronoota ; of which there ſeem to be two 
different Kinds, varying in the Largeneſs and Texture of 
their Leaves, ſome having very broad, rough, roundiſh 
Leaves ; and others are narrower, ſmoother, and termi- 
nate in a Point: but neither of theſe Sorts are eſteem'd 
by the American Planters, becauſe the Produce of this, 
tho' it is much greater than the narrow · leav d Sort, yet 
it is not near ſo much eſteem'd by the Exgliſh. This 
Sort is commonly cultivated in Germany, about Hanover 
and Straſburgh, and is ſomewhat hardier than the narrow- 
leav'd Sorts, which renders it preferable to that for culti- 
vating in Northern Climates. 

This Plant is ordered by the Collegg of Phyſicians for 

N 


tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, otherwiſe t 


the Rows, obſerving to water them until 


ficial Heat. 


in divers Parts of England. 
and may be p 


medicinal Uſe, and is what ſhould be made uſe of for the 
Ungizentum Nicotianz (or Ointment of Tobacco), cho 
many times the leſſer or Engliſh Tobacco is brought to 
Market for that Purpoſe, 

The narrow-leav'd Sort is commonly call'd the ſweet. 
ſcented Tobacco, from its having a much more agreeable 
Scent, when ſmok d, than the broad-leay'd Sort: the 

of which is very offenſive to moſt Perſons who 
been accuſtom'd to it. This Sort is cultivated 
in great Plenty in Virginia, Cuba, Brafil, and ſeveral 
other Parts of America : from whence it is broiight to 
moſt Parts of Europe, but eſpecially to England, it bei 
prohibited to be cultivated in this Country, left his Ma- 
xcſty's Revenues ſhould be thereby leſſened: but as a 
ity is itted to be cultivated for medicinal 


3 have fair large Leaves for that 


they ſhould be tranſplanted into a new Hoc bed of a ma. 
derate Warmth, about four Inches aſunder each Way, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root: after which you muſt let them have Air in propor- 


they will 


dra up very weak, and be thereby leſs capable of endure- 


ing the open Air: you muſt alſo obſerve to water them 
frequently; but while they are very young, it ſhould not 
be given to them in too great Quantities ; tho” —_— 
are pretty ſtrong, they will require to have it often, 


in plenty. | | 
ning of May; by which time (if they have ſucceeded well) 
they will touch each other: therefore they ſhould. be en- 


ured to the open Air gradually: after which they muſt be 
taken up carefully, preſerving a large Ball of Earth to 
each Root, and planted into a rich light Soil, in Rows 
four Feet aſunder, and the Plants three Feet Diſtance in 
they have taken 
Root; after which they will require no farther Care (but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds) until the Plants be- 
gin to ſhew their Flower-ſtems : at which time you ſhould 
cut off the Tops of them, that their Leaves may be the 
better nouriſhed, whereby they will be , 
and off a thicker Subſtance. „ 
grown, when they ſhould be cut for Uſe ; for if they are 
permitted to ſtand longer, their under Leaves will begin 
to decay. 

The perennial Sort was brought from the French Settle- 
ments in the Veſt-Indies into the Royal Garden at Paris, 
where it is cultivated in ſmall Quantities, for making 
Snuff. The Seeds of this Kind I received from Monſieur 
de Juſſieu, Demonſtrator of the Plants in the Royal Ga- 
den: it has ſucceeded very well in the Phyſic- garden, and 
abides the Winter in a common Green-houſe without arti- 

The two ſmaller Sorts of Tobacco are preſerved in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety ; but are ſeldom propagated 
for Uſe. The firſt Sort is found growing upon Dunghils 
ropagated by ſowing their Seeds in March, 
upon a Bed of light Earth, where they will come up, and 
may be tranſplanted into any Part of the Garden. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is the moſt common in Englend, 
and is generally raifed by the Gardeners near London, who 
ſupply the Markets with Pots of Plants to adorn Balconies 
and Shop-windows in the City. This Sort, when raiſed 
early in the Spring, and planted in a rich Soil, will grow 
to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, provided the P 
are duly watered in dry Weather. 3 

The ſixth Sort of Tobacco was found going wi in 
the Iſland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
who ſent the Seeds into Europe, which have ſucceeded in 
ſeveral curious Gardens, This Sort produces broader and 
rounder Leaves, than the common Sort, which are les 
veined, and very glutinous. The Plants uſually grow 
about five Feet high, and the Flowers of this are white, 
in which it differs from all the other Sorts. 


Both 


* 
2 


N I 


The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father Fexillte in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This Sort commonly grows be- 
tween three or four Feet high, and divides into ſeveral 
ſmall Branches: the Leaves of this Sort are ſhaped like an 
Heart, and the Flowers are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. 
Theſe two Sorts, being ſomewhat tenderer than the 
former, ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on a Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
on another moderate Hot-bed ; where they muſt 
be duly watered, and. ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather: and when the Plants have ob- 
. Share of Strength, they ſhould be tranſ- 
in 


to kee | 
rt in the Stove (in caſe the Seaſon ſhould prove 
bad), that they may ripen their Seeds, ſo that the Species 
may be preſerved. | ce 


NIGELLA [ſo call'd, as tho: Nigrella, from the Co- 


jour of its Seed, becauſe the Seeds of this Plant are, for 
the moſt part, black. It is alſo call'd Meliantbium, of 
ald, black, and &., a Flower, g. d. black Flower, 
altho* the Flower is not black: it is alſo call'd Melafper» 
mum, of . A, black, and owt2ua, Seed], Fenel-flower, 
or Devil in a Buſh. | 
The Characters are; 
The Flower-cup conſiſts of five 
the Form of a Star, and branch out into many other fmall 
narrow Leaves: the Flower conſiſts of many Leaves ed 


erbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, having mamy 


ſhort Stamina ſurrounding the Ovary in the Centre of the 
Flower; which Ovary becomes a membranaceous Fruit, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Cells, which are furniſhed with Horns 
an the Top, and are full of Seeds. 
The Species are ; 53 

1. N1GELLA arvenſis cornuta. C. B. P. Wild horned 
Fenel- flower. 8 | 

2. NictLLa latifolia, flore majore ſimplici cerules. 
C. B. P. Broad- leav d Fenel-flower, with a large ſingle 
blue Flower. 


3. NiGtLLa anguſtifolia, flore majore fimplici cruleo. 


C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Fenel-flower, with a large ſingle 
blue Flower. | 


4. NictLLa anguſtifolia, fore majore ſimplici albo. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Fenel- flower, with a large ſingle 
white Flower. 

5. NictLLa flore majore pleno cæruleo. C. B. P. Double 
blue Nigella, gr Fenel-flower. 

6. NiceLLa fore minore fimplici candido. C. B. P. 
Fenel- flower with a ſmall white lngle Flower. 

7. NiceLLa flore minore, pleno & albo. C. B. P. Fenel- 
flower with a ſmall double white Flower. 3 

8. NiceLLa Orientalis, flore flavo, ſemine alato plans. 
T. Cir. Oriental Fenel-flower, with a yellow Flower, 
and a flat-wing'd Seed. 5 

9. NiceLLa Cretica 


latifolia odorata. Park. Theet. 


Broad-leav*d ſweer-ſcented Candy Fenel-flower. 

There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv*d in ſome curious Botanic Gardens; but thoſe here 
mention'd are what I have obſerv d cultivated in the Eng- 

liſh Gardens at preſent. 


All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 


Leaves, which expand in 


upon a Bed of light Earth, where they are to re- 
main (for they ſeldom ſucceed well, if ware Br : there- 
fore, in order to have them intermix'd amongſt other 
annual Flowers, in the Borders of the Flower-garden, the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Patches at proper Diſtances ; and 


Seeds 


when the Plauts come up, you muſt pull up thoſe which 
8 leaving but three or four of them in each 
teh, COD to keep them clear from Weeds; 
which is all the Culture require. In Fuly they will 
produce their Flowers, and their Sceds will ripen in Au- 
guft, when they ſhould be gather d and dried; then rub 
out each Sort ſeparately, and preſerve them in a dry 
The Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in March ; but 
if you ſow ſome of them in Auguf, ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, they will 
— and flower 2 the ſucceeding Year : 
y ethod continu'd in 
Part of the oberg dale 1 8 _ 


Seed- : 
as much as that; for the various Sorts, when rightly in- 
termix' d, do afford an le Variety. They — all 
1 ſoon after they have perfected 
their Seeds ; which, if permitted to ſcatter upon the Bor- 
ders, will come up without any farther Care. The Plants 
only grow about a Foot high, and, if they have a 
good Soil, will ſend forth many Branches, each of which 
terminates in a Flower. 4.4 


NIGELLASTRUM. vide Lychnis Segetum major, 
NIGHTSHADE. vide Solanum. 
NII. I Anil. DM 


NISSOLIA, Crimſon Graſs-vetch, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 5 | 

I hath 9 Flower, like the Lathyras, to 
which this Plant agrees in every reſpet, excepting the 
Leaves, which in this are produced fingly, and are not ter- 
minated by Claſpers. | 

The Species are; ES N 

't NisSoL1a bnlgaris. Toarn. on Crimſon 
Grafs-vetch. Ss | 

2. Nissol A Orientalis, purpereo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Graſs-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

3. Nissol A Americana procumbens, folio rotando, flore 
luteo. American trailing Vetch, with a round Leaf, and 
a yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort is NE yg Parts of England, 

wing commonly by es of Foot- ; but is 
* near London: I have — it in a 
Field juſt before you come to Putney- common, on the 
Leſt-hand Side of the Road, under the Hedge which 
parts the Field from the Road. 

This Plant may be cultivated by ſowing the Seeds in 
Auguſt, ſoon after they are ripe, on a dry Soil, and in a 
warm Situation, where they will riſe ſoon after, and en- 
dure the Cold of our Climate very well, and flower early 
the ſucceeding Spring; but if you ſow the Seeds in the 
Spring, the Plants commonly decay before they come to 
flower, as I have ſeveral times experienced: therefore you 
need only to let the Seeds fall upon the Ground when they 
are ripe, and they will grow without further Trouble, but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The Flowers of this Plant are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
Sweet-pea z but are much the ſame in Shape, and of a 
fine ſcarlet Colour: ſo that being intermix d in large 
Borders amongſt theſe and other annual Plants, it makes 
a pretty Variety, and deſerves a Place in every good 
Garden, | 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant : this is an hardy Plant, and may be ſown in 
the :all Ground, and treated as the common Sort; but 
the third Sort is more render. This was diſcover'd by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz. The 
Secds of this Plant ſhould be ſown on a moderate * 
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bed, eatly in the Spring: and, when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be frequently refreſh*d with Water ; and 


in warm Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot bed ſhould be 


raiſed a little every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
which will cauſe them to grow ſtrong; and in about a 
Month's time they wilt be fit to tranſplant: when the: 
ſhould be taken up carefully, and each planted into a ſmall 
Pot fill'd with light Farth, and then pl into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken new Root : after which time they ſhould have a 


Jarge Share of Air in warm Weather, and be frequently re- 


freſh'd with Water. The Plants may remain in the Hot- 
bed until Autumn, when the Cold begins to come on : 
at which time they ſhould be remov'd into the Stove, and 


plunged into the Bark-bed ; where, if they are carefully 


managed, they will live through the Winter, and flower 
early the following Summer, fo will perfect their Seeds. 


with abundance 
of Spirits out of the Air, which renders it volatile. 


NITRE is a kind of Salt, im 


Monſieur Le Clerc gives us the following Account 
An: 49 x | 

In E NW 2 Quantity of it: but it is 
not 28. for it is duſky, and of Knots and 
Stones | 


Ic is made almoſt in the manner that Salt is made; but 
only that they uſe Sea-water in their Salt-works, and the 


Water of Nile about their Nitre. 


When the Nile retires, their Nitre-pits ſtand ſoaking 
for forty Days together ; but as the Nitre is grown firm, 


they are in haſte to carry it off, leſt it ſhould melt again 
in the Pits. They pile it up in Heaps, and it keeps very Quantity 


well. 

The Mempbian Nitre grows ſtrong ; and there are ſe- 
veral Pits of Sons thereabouts : out of theſe they make 
Veſſels, and ſome they melt down with Sulphur among 
their Coals. 8 | 

This fame Nitre they uſe alſo about ſuch Things as 
they would have to laſt a long time. 

The Proof of the Goodneſs of Nitre is, that it be very 
light, very friable, and very near of a purple Colour. 

There is but very little Difference between the natural 


and artificial Nitre; that the one refines itſelf, and the 


other is refin'd by Art, as Salt: and, indeed, all Nitre 
is a kind of Salt, and hardly differs from Salt, properly 
ſo call'd, farther than in theſe reſpects, That well-refin'd 
Nitre is more acid and light than Salt, and eaſily takes 
Fire. | | 
The Reaſon of which Difference, he ſays, ſeems to be; 
4. That the Angles at both Ends of the oblong Par- 


ticles of Nitre are ſhorter than the Angles of the faline 
Particles. | | 


2. That the Particles of Nitre are finer, and fuller of 


Pores : which when the Particles of Fire get in, th 
ſoon put the nitrous Particles into an Hurry, till they wal 
to pieces, and turn to Flame. 5 

3. Nitre exceeds Salt in Lightneſs; becauſe the ſaline 
Particles contain more homogeneous Matter in the ſame 
Compaſs, than the nitrous do. 


Dr. Liſer tells us, He view“ d the Particles of Nitre 


through a Microſcope, and found them to have ſix An- 
gles, parallelogram Sides, and pointed like a Pyramid at 
one End. | | 

Some Authors are of Opinion, that the nitrous Salts 
ſeem to be aſſign'd by Nature chiefly for the Growth of 
Plants. | 

Others differ from them in Opinion; and ſay, that 
when Nitre is contiguous to Plants, it rather deſtroys than 
nouriſhes them : but yet they allow, that Nitre and other 
Salts do certainly looſen the Earth, and ſeparate the con- 
creted Parts of it, and, by that means, ht and diſpoſe 
them to be aſſumed by Water, and carried up into the 
Seed or Plant, for its Formation and Augment. 

It is obſervable, how all Salts are wrought upon by 
Moiſture; how eaſily they liquidate and run with it: and 
when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted the Lumps 
wherewith they were incorporated, thoſe muſt mcvlicr 
immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe. | 


that it never fail'd to bring him a 


- The hardeſt Stone, if it has any Salt mix'd with th 
Sand of which it conſiſts, upon being expoſed to an hi. 
mid Air, in a ſhort time diffolves and crumbles all to 
pieces; and much more will clodded Earth and Clay 
which is not of near ſo compact and ſolid a ion 
Stone is. 

If the Earth be never ſo good; and fit for the Pro. 
duction of TER little will come of it, unleſs the 
Parts of it be ſeparated and looſe : and, for this Reaſon, 
is the Ground digg d, plow'd, and harrow'd, and the 
Clods broken: and it is this way that Nitre, Sea- ſalt, and 
other Salts, promote Vegetation. 

A certain Gentleman has given 4 Relation, That he 
dwelling in the Country, near a Petre-houſe, where ſuch 
Salr-petre as is brought from Abroad is boil'd and refin d, 
to make Gunpowder ; this being ſo near as to communi- 
cate the Steam of the Nitre to the greateſt Part of the 
Orchard and Garden: and, though ſonie were of Opi- 
nion, that it injur'd his Trees and Plants, yet he found, 
that it had a contrary Influence upon his Orchard, Cc.; in 

Year, although thoſe about hi 3 
every Year, a im e 
8 3 _ wg hy Orchard, 2 
el to blighting Wi its natural Situation, 
K From whence 
he judged, that the nitrous Vapour, which mixes with 
the Air that ſurrounds his Orchard, prevents Blights, and 


is noxious to the Caterpillers. 


The Lord Bacon, in his Natural Hiſtory, commends 
the Uſe of Nitre, for the Preſervation of Health in hu- 
man Bodies : and many ſkilful Botaniſts have given it no 
leſs a Character for the Preſervation of Vegetables, if its 
uanti 332 

That the Atmoſphere does abound with ſaline Particles, 
is moſt certain; for being fill'd continually with Effluvia 
from Earth and Sea, it muſt needs have from both a great 
Quantity of ſaline Corpuſcles ; and theſe will be of dif- 
ferent Kinds, according to the Variety of thoſe Salts from 


whence they are derived. 


NOLL ME TANGERE. Vide Balfamina Mas, 


NONSUCH, or FLOWER of BRISTOL. Ii 


NORTHERN ASPECT is the leaft favourable of 
any in England, as having very little Benefit from the 
Sun, even in the Height of Summer: therefore can be 
of little Uſe ; whatever may have been advanced to the 
contrary : for, although many Sorts of Fruit-trees will 
thrive and produce Fruit in ſuch Poſitions, yet ſuch Fruit 
can be of little Worth; ſince they are deprived of the 
kindly Warmth of the Sun, to correct their crude Juices, 
and render them well-taſted and wholſome : therefore it 
is to little Purpoſe to plant Fruit-trees againſt ſuch Walk, 
except it be thok which are intended for Baking, &c. 
where the Fire will ripen, and render thoſe Juices whol- 
ſome, which, for want of Sun, could not be perform'd 
while growing. 

You may alſo plant Morello Cherries, for Preſerving ; 
and white and red Currans, to come late, after thoſe which 
are expos'd to the Sun are gone : and, if the Soil be warm 
and dry, ſome Sorts of Summer Pears will do well on 
ſuch an Expoſure, and will continue longer in eating, than 
if they were more expos'd to the Sun. But you ſhould 
by no means plant Winter Pears in ſuch an Aſpect, a 
hath been praftis'd by many ignorant Perſons : we 
find, that the beſt South Walls, in ſome bad Years, are 
barely warm enough to ripen thoſe Fruits. 

Duke Cherries ont ge againſt Walls expos d to the 
North, will ripen much later in the Seaſon, and, if the 
Soil is warm, they will be well- flavour d: ſo that hereby 
this Fruit may be continu'd a Month later than is uſual. 


NUCIFEROUS TREES, are ſuch which produce 

Nuts. | 
NUMMULARIA {ſtakes its Name of Nummus, Lat. 

Money ; becauſe its Leaves, by their —— - 
m 


ſemble Money : it is alſo call d Centimorbia, as 
it were a Plant that cures an hundred Diſeaſes], Money- 
wort, or Herb Two-pence. | 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady moiſt Places in divers 
Parts of England : but as it is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens, I ſhall ſay nothing of its Culture in this Place. 


NURSERY, or Nurſery-garden, is a Piece of Land 


for the raiſing and propagating of all Sorts of 
211 1 and other 
Plantations. Of this Sort, there are a great Number in 
the different Parts of this Kingdom ; but particularly in 
the Neighbourhood of London, which are occupied by 
the Gardeners, whoſe Buſineſs it is to raiſe Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers for Sale: and in many of theſe there is at 
preſent a much greater Variety of Trees and Plants culti- 
vated, than can be found in any other Part of Europe. 
In France, their Nurſeries (which are but few, when com- 
with thoſe in England) are chiefly confined to the 
ion of Fruit-trees ; from whence they have the 
of Pepinier. For there is ſcarce any of thoſe 
Gardens, where a Perſon can be ſupplied either with 


But thoſe Nurſeries in the Neighbourhood of London do, 
ſeveral of them, include all theſe ; and from hence moſt 
of the curious Perſons abroad are ſupplied with Furni- 
ture for their Gardens. But I do not propoſe, in this 
Place, to treat 

a Deſcription of them: therefore ſhall confine myſelf 


to 

ſary for all Lovers of Planting to have upon the Spot, 
11 For if theſe 
are large, the Expence of carrying a great Number of 
Trees, if the Diſtance is great, will be no ſmall Article, 
beſide the Hazard of their growing; which, when Plants 
have been train'd tp in good Land, and remov'd to an 
indifferent one, is very great. Therefore it is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to every Planter, to begin by making 
of a Nurſery. But in this Article I muſt beg Leave to 
obſerve, that a 3 2 be fix'd to any one 
particular Spot: I mean t it would be wron 
to — 2 raiſing of Trees any Number of Years 
upon the ſame Spot of Ground ; becauſe hereby the 


render it unfit for the fame Purpoſe. Therefore all 
Nurſery-gardeners do ſhift and change their Land, from 
time to time ; for when they have drawn off the Trees 
from a Spot of Ground, they either plant Kitchen-herbs, 
or other things, the Ground for a Year or two, by 
which time, as alſo by dunging and trenching of the Land, 
it is recover d, and fit to receive other Trees. But 
this are obliged to from Neceſſity, being confined 
to the Land; which is not the Caſe with thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who have large Extent of Ground in the Coun- 
try. Therefore all fuch Perſons I would adviſe to make 
| Nurſeries upon the Ground which is intended for Plant- 
ing, where a ſufficient Number of the Trees may be left 
ſtanding, after the others have been drawn out, to plant 
in other Places; which, for all large-growing Trees, but 
particularly fuch as are cultivated for Timber, will be 
nd by much the moſt advantageous Method : for all 
thoſe Trees which come up from the Seed, or which are 
tranſplanted very young into the Places where they are 
deſign'd to remain, will make a much greater Progreſs, 
and become larger Trees, than any of thoſe which are 
tranſplanted at a greater Age. Therefore the Nurſeries 
ſhould be thinned early, 
which are intended for other Plantations while they are 
young; becauſe hereby the Expence and Trouble of Stake- 
ing, Watering, Cc. will. be faved, and the Trees will 
ſucceed much better. But in expos'd Situations, where 
rag ew Nurſeries made, it will be neceſſary to pers 
rees to ſtand much longer; that, by growing cloſe 
together, they may ſhelter each other, and draw them- 
ſelves up: and theſe ſhould be thinned gradually, as the 
Trees advance ; for, by taking away too many at firſt, 
the Cold will check the Growth of the remaining Trees. 


of theſe extenſive Nurſeries, or to give 


by removing all thoſe Trees 


N U 


though But then thoſe Trees which are taken out from theſe 


Nurſeries, after a certain Age, ſhould not be depended 
on for Planting ; and it will be Prudence rather to con- 


ſign them for Fuc!, thin by attempting to remove them 


large, whereby, in endeavouring to get them up with 
good Roots, the Roots of the ſtanding Trees will be 
often much injur d. 

What has been here propos'd, muſt be underſtood for 
all large Plantations in Parks, Woods, Sc. but thole 
Nurſeries which are only intended for the raiſing of Ever- 
greens, Flowering-ſhrubs, or Plants which are deſign'd 
to embelliſh Gardens, may be confin'd to one Spot; be- 


cauſe a ſmall Compaſs of Ground will be ſufficient for this 
Purpoſe. Two or three Acres of Land employ'd this 


way, will be ſufficient for the moſt extenſive Deſigns ; 
and one Acre will be full enough for thoſe of moderate 
Extent. And ſuch a Spot of Ground may be always em- 
=_—_ for ſowing the Seeds of Foreign Trees and 

lants ; as alfo for raiſing many Sorts of biennial and 
perennial Flowers, to traniplant into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-garden ; and for raiſing many Kinds of bulbous- 
rooted Flowers from Seeds; whereby a . Variety of new 


| Sorts may be obtain'd annually, which will recompenſe for 
> the Trouble and Expence, and will moreover be an agree- 


able Diverſion to all thoſe Perſons who delight in the 
Amuſements of Gardening. | | 

Such a Nurſery as this thould be conveniently ſituated 
for Water: for where that is wanting, there muſt be an 
Expence attending the Carriage of Water in Cry Weather. 


It thould alſo be as near the Houſe as it can with Conve- 


niency be admitted, in order to render it eaſy :0 viſit at all 


Times of the Tear; becauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary, 


that it ſhould be under the Inſpection of the Maſter ; for 
unleſs he delights in it, there will be little Hopes of Succeſs. 
The Soil of this Nurſery ſhould alſo be good, and not too 
heavy and ſtiff; for ſuch Land will be very improper for 


ſowing moſt Sorts of Seeds ; becauſe as this will detain. 


the Moiſture in the Spring and Winter, ſo the Seeds of 
moſt tender Things, eſpecially of Flowers, will rot in the 
Ground, if ſown early. Therefore where Perſons are con- 
fined to ſuch Land, there ſhould be a good Quantity of 
Sand, Aſhes, and other light Manures buried, in order 
to ſeparate the Parts, and pulverize the Ground; and if it is 
thrown up in Ridges, to receive the Froſt in Winter, it will 
be of great Uſe to it; as will allo the frequent forking or 
ſtirring of the Ground, both before an after it is planted. 
The many Advantages which attend the having ſuch a 


Nurſery, are ſo obvious to every Perſon who has turn'd 


his Thoughts in the leaſt to this Subject, that it is need- 
leſs for me to mention them here: and therefore I ſhall 
only beg Leave to repeat here what I have fo frequent- 


ly recommended, which is, the carefully keeping the 


Ground always clean from Weeds : for if theſe are per- 
mitted to grow, they will rob the young Trees of their 


Nouriſhment. Another principal Buſineſs is, to dig the 


Ground between the young Plants at leaſt once every Year, 
to looſen it for the Roots to ſtrike out: bur if the Ground 
3s ſtiff, it will be better to be repeaied twice a Year, viz. 
in October and March; which will greatly promote the 
Growth of the Plants, and prepare their Roots for tranſ- 
planting. 

But as there may be ſome Perſons who may have the 
Curioſity to raiſe their own Fruit- trees, I ſhall next treat 
of the proper Method to make a Nurſery of theſe Trees. 

In the doing of which you muſt obſerve the following 
Rules : 

1. That the Soil in which you make the Nurſery be not 
better than that where the Trees are to be planted out for 
good : the not obſerving this, is the Reaſon that Trees are 
often at a Stand, or make but little Progreſs for three or 
four Years, after they come from the Nurſery ; as it com- 
monly happens to ſuch Trees as are raiſed near London, and 
carried into the Northern Parts of Eng/and; where being 
planted in a poor Soil, and a much colder Situation, the 
Trees ſeldom ſucceed well: therefore it is by far the better 
Method (when you have obtained the Sorts you would pro- 
pagate) to raiſe a Nurſery of the ſeveral Sorts of Stocks 
proper for the various Kinds of Fruit, upon which you 
may bud or graft them ; and thoſe Trees which are thus 
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raiſed the Soil, and in the ſame Degree of Warmth, 
nach np to be planted, will ſucceed much better than 
thoſe brought from a greater Diſtance, and from a richer 
Soil. | 

2. This Ground ought to be freſh, and not ſuch as has 
been already worn ovt by Trees, or other large-growing 
Plants; for in ſuch Soil your Stocks will not make any Pro- 

eſs. 

Ts It ought not to be too wet, nor over-dry, but ra- 
ther of a middling Nature : though of the two Extremes, 
dry is to be preferr'd ; becauſe in ſuch Soils (though the 
Trees do not make ſo great a Progreſs as in moiſt, yet) 
they are generally ſounder, and more diſpoſed to Fruit- 
fulneſs. 

4. You muſt alſo obſerve to incloſe it, that Cattle and 
Vermin may not come in; for theſe will make fad Havock 
with young Trees, eſpecially in Winter, when the Ground 
is cover'd with Snow, that they have little other Food 
' which they can come at. Some of the moſt miſchievous 
of theſe Animals are Hares and Rabbets, which are great 
Deftroyers of young Trees at that Seaſon, by eating off all 
their Bark; there'ore you muſt carefully guard your Nur- 
ſery againſt theſe Enemies. | 

The Ground, being incloſed, ſhould be carefully trench'd 
about eighteen Inches or two Feet deep, provided it will 
allow it: this ſhould be done in Auguſt, that it may be 
ready to receive young Stocks at the Seaſon for Planting, 
which is commonly at the Beginning of October. In trench- 
ing of the Ground, you muſt be very careful to cleanſe it 
from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; ſuch as Couch- 
graſs, Docks, Sc. which, if left in the Ground, will get 
in among the Roots of the Trees, fo as not to be gotten 
out afterwards ; and will ſpread, and over - run the Ground, 
to the great Prejudice of your young Stocks. 

After having dug the Ground, and the Seaſon being 
come for Planting, you muſt level down the Trenches as 
equal as poſſible ; and then lay out the Ground into Quar- 
ters, proportionable to the Size thereof; and thoſe Quar- 
ters may be laid out in Beds, for the ſowing of Seeds, or 
the Stones of Fruit. | 
The beſt Sort of Stocks for Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 
are ſuch as are raiſed from the Stones of the Muſcle and 

white Pear-plum ; but you ſhould never plant Suckers of 
_ theſe (which is what ſome People practiſe) ; for theſe ſel- 
dom make ſo good Stocks, nor are ever well-rooted Plants: 
beſides, they are very ſubject to produce great Quantities 
of Suckers from their Rocts, which are very troubleſome 
in the Borders or Walks of a Garden, and greatly injure 
the Tree; ſo that you ſhould annually, or at leaſt every 
other Ycar, ſow a ſew Stones of each, that you may never 
be at a Loſs for Stocks. | 

For Fears, you ſhould have ſuch Stocks as have been 

raiſed from the Kernels of the Fruit where Perry hath been 
made; or elſe preſeive the Seeds of ſome Sorts of Sum- 
mer Pears, which generally ſhoot ſtrong and vigorous, 
as the Cuifſe Madame, Windfor, Sc. but when this is in- 
rended, the Fruit ſhould be ſuffered to hang upon the Trees 
till they drop, and afterward permitted to rot ; then take 
out the Kernels, and put them in Sand, being careful to 
keep them from Vermin, as alſo to place them where they 


may not be too damp, which will cauſe them to grow 


mouldy. Theſe you ſhould ſow for Stocks early in the 
Spring, upon a Bed of good light freſh Earth; where they 
will come up in about fix Weeks, and, if kept clear from 
Weeds, will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant out the OZo- 
ber following. But for many Sorts of Summer and Au- 
tumn Pears, Quince Stocks are preferable to Free (7. e. 
Pear) Stocks. Theſe are generally uſed for all the Sorts 
of ſoft-melting Pears; but they are not ſo good for the 
breaking Pears, being apt to render thoſe Fruits which are 
grafted upon them ſtony. Theſe are very often propagated 
trom Suckers, which are generally produced in Plenty from 
tae Roois of old Trees: but thoſe are not near ſo good as 
ſuch as are p:opagated from Cuttings or Layers, which 
havg always much better Roots, and are not ſo ſubje& to 
produce Suckers as the other; which is a very deſirable 
Quality, fince theſe Suckers do not only rob the Trees of 


Part ot their Nouriſhment, but are very troubleſome in a 
Garden. | 


upon Apricots : for it is obſerved, that 


N U 


Apples are grafted or budded upon Stocks raiſed Rom 
Seeds which come from the Cyder- preſa, or upon Crab 
Stocks; the latter of which are eſteem'd for their Dura- 
bleneſs, eſpecially for large Standard-trees. Theſe ſhould 
be raiſed from Seeds, as the Pear Stock, and muſt be treat- 
„ — from 
Sc. are not near ſo ; or ſma ens, 
radiſe Stock hath been for ſomeYears paſt greatly * I 
it being of very humble Growth, cauſeth the Fruit 

or budded thereon to bear very ſoon, and they may 
be kept in ſmall Compaſs : but theſe are only proper for 
very ſmall Gardens, or by way of Curioſity ; fince the 
Trees thus raiſed are but of ſhort Duration, and ſeldom 
ariſe to any Size to produce Fruit in Quantities, unleſs the 
Graft or Bud be buried in Planting, ſo that they put forth 
Roots ; and then they will be equal to Trees upon 
wing ſince they receive but ſmall Advantage from 

For Cherries, you ſhould make uſe of Stocks raiſed from. 
the Stones of the common Black,or the wild Honey- cherry; 
both of which are ſtrong free Growers, and produce the 
cleaneft Stocks, | 

For Plums, you may uſe the Stones of moſt free-grow- 
ing Sorts; which will alſo do very well for Apricots, theſe 
being not ſo difficult to take as Peaches or Nectarines: 
but (as I faid before) theſe ſhould not be raiſed from 
Suckers, for the Reaſon there aſſign'd, but rather from 


Stones. 


There are ſome Perſons who recommend the Almond 
Stock for ſeveral Sorts of tender Peaches, upon which they 
will take much better than upon Plum Stocks: but theſe 
being tender in their Roots, and apt to ſhoot early in the 
Spring, and being of ſhort Duration, are by many People 

jected: but ſuch tender Sorts of Peaches which will not 

e upon Plum Stocks, ſhould be budded upon Apricots, 
upon which they will take very well; and all Sorts of 
Peaches which are planted upon dry Soils, will continue 
much longer, and not be fo ſubject to Blight, if they are 
upon ſuch Soils 
where Peaches ſeldom do well, Apricots will thrive ex- 
ceedingly ; which may be owing to the Strength and Com- 
pactneſs of the Veſſels in the Apricots, which render it 
more capable of aſſimilating or — its Nouriſhment 
from the Plum Stock, which in dry Soils ſcluom afford it 
in great Plenty to the Bud ; and the Peach-tree, being of 
a looſe ſpongy Nature, is not ſo capable to draw itsNouriſh- 
ment therefrom ; which occaſions that Weaknefs which is 
commonly obſerved in thoſe Trees when planted on a dry 
Soil; therefore it is the common Practice of the Nurſery- 
gardeners, to bud the Plum Stocks either with Apricots, 
or ſome free- growing Peach; and after theſe have grown 
a Year, they bud the tender Sorts of Peaches upon theſe 
Shoots ; by which Method many Sorts ſucceed well, which 
in the common way will not thrive, or ſcarce keep alive; 
and theſe the Gardeners term double-work*d Peaches. 

There are ſome People who of late have budded and 
grafted Cherries upon ks of the Corniſb, and others 
the Morello Cherry, which, they ſay, will render the Trees 
more fruitful, and leſs luxuriant in Growth, fo that they 
may be kept in leſs Compaſs; theſe Stocks having the 
_— upon Cherries, as the Paradiſe Stock hath on 

Pples. 

Having provided yourſelf with young Stocks of all theſe 
different Sorts, which ſhould be raiſed in the Seminary 
the preceding Year, you ſhould proceed to tranſplanting 
of them in OFober (as was before directed) into the Nur- 
ſery. The Diſtance which they ſhould be planted, if de- 
ſigned for Standards, ſhould be three Feet and an half, or 
four Feet, Row from Row, and a Foot and an half di- 
ſtant in the Rows; but if for Dwarfs, three Feet Row 
from Row, and one Foot in the Rows, will be a ſufficient 
Diſtance. | 

In taking theſe Stocks put of the Seed-beds, you mult 
raiſe the Ground with a Spade, in order to the 
Roots as intire as poſſible ; then with your Knite you ſhould 
prune off all the very ſmall Fibres ; and if there are an 
which have a Tendency to root down-right, ſuch Roots 
ſhould be ſhortened : then having thus p the Plants, 
you ſhould draw a Line acroſs the Ground intended to be 


planted, 


a N U 


nted, and with your Spade open a Trench thereby ex- 
_ ſtrait, into which you ſhould place them at the Di- 
ſtance before-mention'd, ſetting them exactly upright; and 
then put the Earth in cloſe to them, filling up the Trench, 
and with your Foot preſs the Earth gently to the Roots of 
them; obſerving not to diſplace them ſo as to make the 
Rows crooked, which will render them unſightly. Theſe 
Plants ſhould by no means be headed, or pruned at Top, 
which will weaken them, and cauſe them to produce late- 
ral Branches, and thereby ſpoil them. | 
If the Winter ſheuld prove very cold, it will be of 
Service to your young Stocks, to lay ſome Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground near their Roots, which will pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground ſo as to hurt 
the tender Fibres which were produced after planting : but 
you ſhould be careful not to let it lie too thick near the 
- Stems of the Plants, nor remain too long, left the Moiſture 

ſhould be prevented from ing to the Roots of the 
Plants; which it often does, where there is not due Care 
taken to remove it away as ſoon as the Froſt is over. 

In the Summer-ſcaſon, you muſt always obſerve to hoe 
and the Weeds; which, if permitted to remain in 
the Nurſery, will greatly weaken and retard the Growth 
of 
22 to dig up the Ground every Spring between the 
Rows; which will looſen it ſo, as that the Fibres may eaſily 
ſtrike out on each Side, and the Weeds will be thereby de- 
ſtroyed: you ſhould alſo obſerve, where any of the Stocks 
have ſhot out lateral Branches, to prune them off, that they 
may be encouraged to grow upright and ſmooth.” 
IT be ſecond Year after planting, ſuch of the Stocks as 
are deſigned for Dwarf - trees, will be fit to bud; but thoſe 


which are deſigned for Standards, ſhould be ſuffer'd to f 


grow five or ſix Feet high before they are budded or graft- 
ed. The manner of Budding and Grafting being fully de- 
ſcribed under their reſpective Heads, I ſhall not repeat them 
in this Place; nor need I fay any thing more of treating 
theſe Trees after budding, that being alſo treated of under 
the ſeveral Articles of Fruits: I ſhall only add, that thoſe 
Stocks which were budded in the Summer, and have failed, 


may be grafted the following Spring; but Peaches and 


Nectarines never take well from Grafts; theſe ſhould 
therefore be always budded. —|\_ 
The Ground you intend for the Flower-nurſery, ſhould 


be well ſituated to the Sun; but defended from ſtrong 
Winds by Plantations of Trees, or Buildings; and the Soil 
ſhould be light and dry, which muſt always be obſerved, 
eſpecially for bulbous-rooted Flowers, which are deſigned 
to be planted therein: the Particulars of which are exlubit- 
ed under the ſeveral Articles of Flowers. ET 

In this Nurſery ſhould be planted the Off- ſcts of all 
your bulbous-rooted Flowers, where they are to remain 
until they become blowing Roots ; when they ſhould be 
removed into the Pleafure-garden, and planted either in 
Beds or Borders, according A * of the Flow- 
ers, or the Management whi ey require. 

You may alſo, in this Grouud, raiſe the ſeveral Sorts 
of bulbous-rooted Flowers from Seed, by which means 


new Varieties may be obtained; but moſt People are diſ- 


from ſetting about this Work, from the Length 


7 the Badlins will cune to Bower: bow- _- 


ever, after a Perſon hath once begun, and conſtantly con- 
tinued ſowing every Year, after the Parcel firſt ſown has 
flower d, the regular Succeſſion of them coming annually 
to flower, will not render this Method ſo tedious as it ar 
firſt appear d. 

The ſeedling Auricula's, Polyanthus's, Ranunculus's, 
Anemonics, Carnations, Fc. ſhould be raiſed in this Nur- 
ſery, where they ſhould be until they have flow- 
er d; when you ſhould mark all ſuch as are worthy of be- 
ing tranſplanted into the Flower-garden ; which ſhould be 
done in their Seaſons : for it is not ſo well to have 
all theſe ſeedling Flowers expoſed to public View in the 
Flower-garden ; becauſe it always happens, that there are 
great Numbers of ordinary Flowers produced amongſt 
them, which will make but an indifferent Appearance in 
the Pleaſure- garden. . 


NUX AVELLANA. Vide Corylus. 
6 


form of a Roſe : out of 
great which afterward becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, confifting 


Stocks: and, the ſucceeding Years, you ſhould | 


and July will produce their beautiful large Flowers. When 


great (their Inſides requiring to be lined with Lead, to pre- 


NUX JUGLANS. Vu, Juglans: 
NUX VESICARIA. vide Staphylodendroti. 


| 2 (is fo * becauſe it grows in Water, 

* oets feign to be the Reſidence of the N 5 
The Watee-ily. ymphs] 

The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of 


everal Leaves, which expand in 
Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 


of Fang Cells fil d with Seeds, which are for the moſt part 


T9 Species are; 

1. NyMPHAA alba major. C. B. P. The great white 
Water- lily. 8 

2. NrurRÆA lutea major. C. B. P. The great | 
low Water-lily. "= ca 


3- NymPH@&a lutea minor, flore fimbriato. F. B. The 
lefler yellow Water-lily, with Vi, nged — 
There are ſome other Species of this Plant, all of which 
are Natives of deep-ſtanding Waters, and therefore not to 
be cultivated in any other Places. 5 

The beſt Method to propagate theſe Plants is, to pro- 
cure ſome of their Seed- veſſels juſt as they are ripe, and 
ready to open: theſe ſhould be thrown into Canals, or 
Ditches of ſtanding Water, where the Seeds will fink to 
the Bottom; and the following Spring the Plants will ap- 
pear floating upon the Surface of the Water, and in June 


they are once fix d to the Place, they will multiply exceed- 
ingly, ſo as to cover the whole Surface of the Water in a 
ew Years. 5 | 
In ſome ſmall Gardens I have ſeen theſe Plants cultivated 
in large Troughs of Water, where they have flouriſh'd 
very well, and have annually produced great Quantities of 
Flowers: but as the Expence of theſe Troughs is pretty 
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ſerve them), ſo there are few People who care to be at 
that Charge. %%% 
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MAK. V.de Quercus. 
OBELISCOTAHECA. Vide Rudbeckia. 


OCHRUS, Winged Pea. 
The Charafers are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Pod, for 
the moſt part round and cylindrical, filled with roundiſþ 
Seeds : to theſe Notes muſt be added, That the Leaves are 
N ſimple, and ſometimes conjugated, ending in 

11 * 


The Species are; | | 
1. Ocuzvs folio integro, capreolos emitlente, ſemine ſub- 
luteo. C. B. P. Ochrus or winged Pea, with an intire 
Leaf, ſending forth Tendrils, and a yellowiſh Seed. 

2. Ocurvs folio integro, capreolos emittente, ſemine 
pullo. C. B. P. Ochrus or winged Pea, with an intire 
Leaf, ſending forth Tendrils, and a brown Seed. 

3. Ocnnus folio integro, capreolos emittente, ſemine atro. 
C. B. P. Ochruy or winged Pea, with an intire Leaf, ſend- 
ing forth Tendrils, and a black Seed. 

4. Ocarvus folio diviſo in capreolos abeunte. Inft. R. J. 
Ochrus or winged Pea, with a divided Leaf ending in 
Tendrils. | 

5. Oenxus Americanus tomentoſus, floribus luteis. Plum. 
Woolly Ochrus or winged Pea of America, with yellow 
Flowers. 

The three firſt Sorts are accidental Varieties, which differ 
in the Colour of their Flowers and Seeds ; but in every 
other teſpect are the ſame, ſo that they may be deemed 
only ſeminal Variations. They are annual Plants, _ 
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müſt be ſown in the Spring of the Year, on an open Bor- 
der or Bed of light freſh Earth; allowing the Di- 
ſtance, as is uſual for the middle Sort of Peas. The bet- 


ter Way is to ſow them in Drills, about two Feet aſunder ; 
and when the Plants are come up, the Earth ſhould be 


drawn to them, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for 


Peas: and when the Plants begin to riſe in aps. there 
ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by them, to w 
will faſten their Tendrils, whereby they will be ſupported 
from trailing on the Ground; for want of which, in bad 
Seaſons, they do not ripen their Seeds kindly. The Ground 
between the Rows ſhould always be kept clean from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon overbear the Plants, 
and deſtroy them. About the Middle of Fane the Plants 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen the Beginning of Au- 
1 Plants grow wild in Lombardy, and in ſome Parts 
of Spain; but in England they are preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety. The Seeds of theſe have been eaten in 
times when there has been a Scarcity of other Proviſion, 
by the poor Inhabitants where they naturally grow ; but 
they are bitter, and hard of Digeſtion, and do not afford 
good Nouriſhment. _ 3 | 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 


Garden at Paris, where it flouriſhed, and has ſince been 
diſtributed to ſeveral Perſons who are curious in collecting 
of Plants. This is as hardy as the common Sort; ſo may 
be ſown and treated after the ſame manner. | 


The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 


rica, and fince by the late Dr. William Houſtoun at Cam- 
pechy. The Seeds of this Sort muſt be ſown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed; where they ſhould have 
a large Share of free Air in warm Weather, and muſt be 
frequently refreſh'd with Water. About the Beginning of 
Zuly theſe Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Autumn. N 


OCULUS CHRISTI. Yide Horminum ſylveſtre. 


OCYMDUM, Baſil. 
The Characters are; | JO 
It hath a labiated Flower, confifting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Creſt (or Upper- lip) is upright, roundiſb, notched,and larger 
than the Beard (or Lower-lip), which is generally curled, 


| or gently cut: out of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, at- 


tended by four Embryoes, which afterward become ſo many 
Seeds incloſed in an Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup : 
this Huſt is divided into two Lips; the upper-one growing 
upright, and ts ſplit into two; but the under-one is cut into 


ſeveral Parts. 


The Species are; 3 
1. Ocymun vulgatius. C. B. P. Common Baſil. 
2. OcymuM vulgatius, foliis ex nigro vireſcentibus, flore 


albo. H. R. P. Common Baſil, with dark-green Leaves, 


and white Flowers. 

3. Ocymum minus anguſtifolium, foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. 
Leſſer Baſil, with narrow ſerrated Leaves. oo 

4. OcyMuM minus anguſtifolium, foliis bullatis. H. R. P. 


Loeſſer narrow- leav d Baſil, with warted Leaves. 


5. Ocymun minimum. C. B. P. The leaſt Baſil, com- 
monly called Buſh-baſi. 


6. Ocymum minimum, foliis ex purpura nigricantibus. 
H. R. P. The leaſt Baſil, with dark-purple Leaves. 


7- Ocymu citri odore. C. B. P. Baſil with a Citron- 
ſcent. 


8. Ocymun latifolium maculatum vel criſpum. C. B. P. 


Broad- leav d Baſil, with curled ſpotted Leaves. | 


9. OcyMum foliorum fimbriis ad endiviam accedentibus, 


maximum. H. L. The greateſt Baſil, with Leaves fringed 
like Endive. 


10. Ocymun foliis fmbriatis viridibus. C. B. P. Baſil 


with fringed green Leaves. 


11. Ocymum caryophyllatum maximum. C. B. P. The 
greateſt Baſil, ſmelling like Cloves. 


ich they 


O E . 

12. OcyMuM ani odotre, C. B. P. Baſil fmeliing liks 
Aniſe. I | 

13. OcyMum minus anguſtiſolium, foliis ſerratis. C. B. p. 
The ſmaller narrow-leav d Ball, with ſawed Leaves. 

14. Oe v MUM tricolor. H. R. Par. Three-co 
Baſil. | | 

15. Ocymum nigrum majus, acuio rutæ odore. H. TI. 
Greater black Baſil, with the quick Smell of Rue. 

16. OcymuM Campechianum odoratiſſimum. Houſt. The 
moſt ſweet- ſmelling Baſil of Coampechy. 

17. OcymuM Zeylanicum perenne fruteſcens, folio cala- 
minthe nonnibil ſimili. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Shrubby peren- 
nial Baſil of Ceylon, with a Leaf not unlike Calamint. 

Theſe Plants, being annual, are propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be fown in March, upon a moderate Hot- 
bed : and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they ſhould have plenty of Air in mild Weather, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak: you muſt alſo 
water them frequently, for they love Moiſture. In 
they ſhould be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
and tranſplanted either into Pots or Borders, obſcrving to 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds, 
and refreſh them with Water in dry Weather. Though 
theſe Plants are only propazated from Seeds, yet, if you 
have any particular Sort which may ariſe from Seeds, which 
you are deſirous to increaſe, you may take off Cuttings 
any time in May, and plant them on a moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them for about tea Days: in 
which time they will take Root, and in three Weeks time 
will be fit to remove either into Pots or Borders, with the 
ſeedling Plants. In Auguſt theſe Plants will perfect their 
Seeds; when thoſe Sorts which appear the moſt diſtinct, 
ſhould have their Seeds preſerved ſeparate, for ſowing the 
following Spring. | 

The firſt is what the College of Phyſicians have pre- 
ſcribed for medicinal Uſe; and this is alſo uſed in the 
Kitchen; but the fifth Sort is moſt eſteemed for its Beauty 
and Scent, by thoſe who cultivate them to adorn their 
Gardens, | 


The Seeds of theſe Plants are uſually brought from the 


South of France, or Ita, every Spring; becauſe they 


ſeldom ripen their Seeds in this Country, in the open Air. 
But whoever 1s curious to preſerve the Seeds of any of the 
Varieties, ſhould place them into an airy Glaſs- caſe or Stove, 
in the Autumn, when the Weather begins to be cold or 
wet; and by ſupplying them with Water, and letting them 
have free Air every Day in mild Weather, they will per- 
fect their Seeds very well in this Country. 

The ſixteenth Sort is more tender than any of the other. 
This was diſcovered growing wild at Campechy, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to England. 
This ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
| moor on another very te-rperate Hot-bed, to bring them 
orward ; and when they have obtained Strength, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and placed 
either in the Stove, or on a moderate Hot-bed, where they 
may have a large Share of Air in warm Weather ; but by 
being ſheltered from the Cold and Wet, the Plants will 
perfect their Seeds very well in England. | 

The ſeventeenth Sort grows to be ſhrubby, and if placed 
in a moderate Warmth in Winter, may be preſerved two 
or three Years; but this will ripen its Seeds the firſt Year, 
if the. Plants are brought forward in the Spring : bur if 
this ſhould fail, the Plants may be placed in the Stove, 
where they may be kept through the Winter ; and the fol- 
lowing Seaſon they will perfect their Seeds. In the Sum- 
mer the Plants ſhould be placed in the open Air, in a ſhe 


ter*d Situation ; and in warm Weather they ſhould have 
plenty of Water. 


CENANTHE [0::45n, of Oun, a Vine, and Arb, 


a Flower. The Antients call'd any Plant Oenantbe that 


flower'd at the fame time with the Vine, or whoſe Flowers 
had the ſame Odour], Water Dropworr. 


The 


The Characters are; | 
1t is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe Flower confiſts of 

many heart-ſhap'd Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe: 
the Ovary is r d to the Top of the Empalement, which 
turns to a Fruit compos'd of two oblong Seeds, that are gib- 
bous, and ftreak'd on one Side, and plain on the other ; end- 
ing, as it were, in ſome Prickles, the middlemoſt of which 
is ſtronger than the reſt. 

The Species are; 

1. CENANTHE cicute facie Lobelli. Park. Theat. Hem- 
lock Dropwort. 5 
2. CExAnTHE aguatica. C. B. P. Water Dropwort. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, ſome of 
which are Natives of Exgland ; but as they are not uſeful, 
nor of any Beauty, I ſhall omit enumerating them in this 


Place. 

The firſt of thoſe here mention'd is common by 
the Sides of the Thames on each Side as alſo by 
the Sides of large Ditches and Rivers in divers Parts of 
England : this Plant commonly grows four or five Feet 
high with ſtrong · joĩnted Stalks ; which, being broken, emit 
a yellowiſh fetid Juice: the Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe 
w/ the common Hemlock, but are of a lighter-green Co- 
Jour : the Roots divide into four or five taper ones, 
which, when ſeparated, have ſome Reſemblance to Par- 
 fneps; for which ſome ignorant Perfons have taken and 
| — whereby themſelves and Family have been 

The poiſonous Quality of this Plant hath led ſome Per- 
ſons to believe it is the Cicute of the Antients : but, ac- 
cording to Wepfer, the Sium alterum oluſatri facie of Lo- 
bel is what the Antients call'd Cicuta ; as may be ſcen at 
large in Wepfer's Book De Cicuta. 

The ſecond Sort is very common in moiſt Soils, and by 
the Sides of Rivers, in divers Parts of England: this is not 
ſuppos'd to be near fo ſtrong as the firſt, but is of a poi- 


ality. 88 
All the Sorts of theſe Plants do naturally grow in moiſt 


Places; ſo that whoever hath a mind to cultivate them, 

ſhould ſow their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe in Autumn, 
i CHORIE 4 whos Goy wil come up, and thrive 
exceedingly the following Summer, and require no farther 
Cone bur bs clay them Hom Weeks, TY 


OLDENLANDIA. 

The Characters are; . | | 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, and 
reſts on the Empalement : which Empalement afterward be- 
comes an almoſt globular Fruit, having two Cells, which con- 
tain many ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; which is, 

| OrvenLanDia bumilis hyſſopifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Dwarf Oldenlandia, with an Hyſſop- leaf. 
This Plant was diſcovered in America by Father Plu- 
mer, who gave this Name to it in Honour to Henry Ber- 
nard Oldenland, a German, who was a Diſciple of Dr. Her- 
man at Leyden, and was à very curious Botaniſt. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent into England by Mr. 
Robert Millar, who them in Jamaica. It is a 
low annual Plant, which ſeldom riſes above three or four 
Inches high, and divides into many Branches, which ſpread 
near the Ground. Theſe Branches are furniſhed with long 
narrow Leaves, which are placed by Pairs oppoſite to each 
other. From the Wings of the Leaves wits the Flower- 
ſtalk, which grows about an Inch, or a little more, in Length, 
and divides into three or four ſmaller Footſtalks : on the 

Top of each of theſe, ſtands one ſmall white Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, on an Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, or 
into ſmall Pots, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which time, they muſt have 
a large Share of free Air in warm Weather, and muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. With this Management 
the Plants will flower in June, and their Seeds will ripen 
loon after; ſo that the Seeds muſt be gathered from time 
to time as they ripen ; for as the Branches grow larger, ſo 


| If” 93 4 O L | 
there will be freſh Flowers produced until Autumn, when 
the Plants will periſh : but if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter in the Pots, the Plants will ſoon after appear; which 
will live through the Winter, provided they are placed in 
the Stove ; ſo will flower early the following Spring. 


OLEA [of EAxia], The Olive. 
The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, for the moſt part, oblong and ever- 
green: the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; the lower Part of 
which is bollow'd, but the upper Part is divided into four 
Parts : the Ovary, which 1s fix'd in the Centre of the 
Flower- cup, becomes an oval, ſoft, pulpy Fruit, abounding 
with a fat Liquor, incloſing an hard rough Stone. 

The Species are; | 

1. OI RA ſativa. C. B. P. The manur'd Olive. 

2. OL RA Africana, folio longo lato, ſupra atro-viridi 
ſplendente, infra pallide viridi. Boerb. Ind. African Olive, 
with a broad long Leaf, of a ſhining dark-green Colour on 
the Upper-ſide, but of a paler Green underneath. 


3. ORA Africana, folio buxi craſſo atro-viridi lucids, ] 


cortice albo ſcahro. Boerh. Ind. The African box-leav'd 
Olive. | | | 

4. Or EA minor Lucenſis, fructu odorato. Tourn, The 
Luca Olive. | 8 

5. Ol x A fruttu majori, carne craſſa. Tourn. Olive 
with a large Fruit, having a thicker Pulp. 

Theſe five Sorts are preſcrv'd in the Gardens of the 
Curious, where they are planted either in Pots or Caſes, 
and remov*d into the Green-houſe in the Winters with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. bur they are moſt of them hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 


open Air, provided they are planted upon a dry Soil, and 


in a warm Situarion ; though in ſevere Winters they are 
often demoliſh'd, or at leaſt loſe their Heads, or are kill'd 


to the Surface; but this is what they are liable to in the 


South Parts of France, in which Country theſe Trees 
abound ; and yet in 
deſtroy d. There was a Parcel of theſe Trees growing in 


the Gardens of Camden- bouſe, near Ken/ington, a few Years 


ſince, which were ſeven or eight Feet high; and in ſome 


good Scaſons produced very good Fruit: thele were plant- 


ed againit a South Wall; but were permitted to grow up 
rude without pruning, or faſtening to the Wall (which they 


do by no means care lor) ; and during the time they were 


below the Top of the Wall, they throve very well ; but 
after their Heads were gotten above the Wall, the North 
Winds did uſually greatly prejudice them every Winter; 
and I believe the hard M inter [1739.] did intirely demo- 
liſh them. | | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down of 
their tender Branches (in the manner practis'd for other 
Trees), which ſhould remain undiſturb'd two Years ; in 
which time they will have taken Root, and may then be 
taken off from the old Plants, and tranſplanted either into 


Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, or into the open Ground 


in a warm Situation. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
them is the Beginning of April; when you ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible, take the Opportunity of a moiſt Seaſon ; and thoſe 
which are planted in Pots, ſhould be plac'd in a ſhady 
Part of the Green-houſe until they have taken Root; but 
thoſe planted in the Ground ſhould have Mulch laid abcut 
their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying too f:t, 
and now-and-then refreſh'd: with Water; but you muſt 
by no means let them have too much Moiſture, which will 
rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, and deſtroy the Trees. 
When the Plants have taken freſh Root, thuſe in the Pots 
may be expos'd to the open Air, with other hardy Exotics; 
with which they ſhould be hous'd in Winter, and treated 
as Myrtles, and other leſs tender Trees and Shrubs ; bur 
thoſe in the open Air will require no farther Care until the 
Winter following, when you ſhould mulch the Ground 


about their Roots, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating * 


deep into it : and if the Froſt ſhould prove very ſevere, 
you ſhould cover them with Mats, which will defend them 
from being injur d thereby; but you muſt be cautious not 
to let the Mats continue over them alter the Froſt is paſt, 
leſt by keeping them too cloſe, their Leaves and tender 
Branches ſhould prove mouldy for want of free — 
61 | | — 


very ſharp Winters are moſt of them 
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vill be of as bad Conſequence to the Trees, as if they had 
deen expos'd to the Froſt, and many times worſe z for it 
ſeldom happens, if they have taken much of this Mould, 
or have been long cover'd, fo that it has enter'd the Bark, 


that they are ever recoverable again; whereas it often hap- 


pens, that the Froſt only deſtroys the tender Shoots ; bur 
the Body and larger Branches remaining unhurt, pur out 
again the ſucceeding Spring. 

Theſe Trees are generally brought over from Italy wy | 
Spring, by the Pcrſons who bring over the Oranges, Jaſ- 
mines, Sc. from whom they may be procur'd pretty 
reaſonable z which is a better Method than to raiſe them 
from Layers in this Country, that being too tedious z and 
thoſe which are thus brought over, have many times very 
large Stems, to which Size young Plants in this Country 
would not arrive in ten or twelve Years Growth. When 
you firſt procure theſe Stems, you ſhould (after having 
ſoak*d their Roots twenty-four Hours in Water, and clean'd 
them from the Filth they have contracted in their Paſſage) 
plant them in Pots fill'd with freſh light ſandy Earth, and 
plunge them into a moderate Hot-bed; obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, and alſo to refreſh them with Water, as you ſhall 


find the Earth in the Pots dry. In this Situation they 


will begi 
you ſhould let them have Air in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon: and after they have made pretty good 
| Shoots, you ſhould inure them to the open Air by degrees; 
into which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a Si- 
tuation where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds: 
in this Place they ſhould remain till October following ; 
when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, as was 


before directed. Having thus managed theſe Plants until 
they have acquir'd ſtrong Roots, and made tolerable good R. H 


Heads, you may draw them out of the Pots, preſerving 
the Earth to their Roots, and plant them in the open Air 
in a warm Situation, where you mult manage them as was 
before directed for the young ones, and theſe will in two 


or three Years produce Fruit, provided they do well. The 


Luca and Box-leav'd Olives are the hardieſt; for which 
Reaſon they thould be preferr*'d to plant in the open Air; 
but the firſt Sort will grow to be the largeſt Trees. 


* OMPHALODES [of ea, a Navel, and & oe, 


a Shape, becauſe the Calyx is hollow'd like the human 
Navel], Venus Navelwort. | 
The CharaFers are; 

The F'owwer conſiſts of one Leaf, which expands in a cir- 
cular Order, and is cut inte ſeveral Segments: the Pointal, 
which riſes in the Middle of the Flower, becomes a Fruit, 
compos'd of four bollow umbilicated Capſutes, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a Baſket ,, in each of which is contained one almoſt 
at Seed adbering to the Placenta, which is pyramidal and 
four. corner d. | | 

The Species are; | 
1. OrenaLoDes Luſitanica, 
Navelwort, vulgo. 


2. Ourgalobes Luſttanica elatior, cynoglaſi folio. 


Teurn. Taller Portugal Navelwort, with an Hound's- 
tongue-leaf. | | 
3. Owynar.oDes pumila verna, ſympbyti folio. Tourn. 
Low Vernal Venus Navelwort, with a Comfry-leaf, or 
Leſſer Borage. | | 
The firſt of theſe Plants hath been a long time in the 
Engliſh Gardens. The Seeds of this Kind are fold in the 
London Shops, as a Dwarf annual Flower, to be us'd for 
Edgings; for which Purpoſe it is by no means proper; 
for it often happens, that not a tenth Part of the Seeds 
grow, tho* they were ſaved with all poſſible Care; fo that 


the Plants will be very thin, and in Patches; bur, how- 


ever, it is a pretty Ornament to the Borders of the Plea- 
ſure- garden, if ſown in Patches, as hath been directed for 
the Dwarf Lychnis, and other annual Plants of the ſame 
Growth; amongit which this Plant makes a pretty Va- 
riety. The Sceds of it ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; at which Seaſon they will come up 
v ry well; whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring ſeldom ſuc- 
coed; and the Plants will abide the Cold of our ordinary 
V. miters, and will flower early the ſucceeding Spring, from 


faſt by its trailing Branches, which take 


in to ſhoot in a Month or fix Weeks after; when 


lini folio. Tourn. Venus 
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which Plants you will have good Seeds in July ; but thas 
ſown in the Spring very often fail of 22 Lon ak 

The ſecond Sort is only in ſome curious Botanic Gar. 
dens at preſent, tho? it is equally as hardy as the firſt, and 
muſt be treated in the fame manner, This grows taller 
and hath broader Leaves, than the firſt, in which reſpects 
the only Difference between them conſiſts. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and multiplies very 
Root at their 
Joints as they lie upon the Ground, and may be taken off, 
and tranſplanted to make new Plants. Theſe require a 


moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, where will thrive 
exceedingly, and produce great Quantities of pretty blue 


Flowers early in the Spring, for which it is chiefly valued. 


ONAGRA, Tree-primroſe, vulgo. 

The Characters are; | 

It hath a Raſe flower, conſiſting generally of four Leaves, 
placed orbicularly, and reſting on the Empalement ; aut of 
whoſe Upper-part, which is Kula, riſes the Pointal, the 
Under-part turning to 4 Fruit which is cylindrical, gaping 
in four Parts, and divided into four Cells, filled with Seeds, 
which are generally cornered, and adbere to the Placenta. 

The Spocies are; ge 

1. Onacka latifolia. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Tree- 
primroſe, 9 7 8 7 
2. Onacra latifolia, flore dilutiore. Inft. R. H. Broad- 
leav d Tree-primroſe, with paler-yellow Flowers. 
3. Onacra /atifolia, floribus amplis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Tree-primroſe, with ample Flowers. TEES 

4. Onacra anguſtifolia. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd 
Tree-primroſe. | | | 

5. Onacra anguſtifolia, caule rubro, flore minori. Inſt, 

. Narrow-lcav'd Tree-primroſe, with red Stalks, 
and a ſmaller Flower. | Mn 

6. Onacka Americana fruteſcens, nerii folio, magno 
flore luteo. Plum. Cat. American Tree-primroſe, with an 
Oleander-leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 

7. Onacra Americana, folio betonice, frufiu biſpide. 
Plum. Cat. American Tree- primroſe, with a Betony- 
leaf, and a prickly Fruit. | 

8. Onacra laurifolia, flore amplo pentapetalo. Fen- 
illee. Bay-leav'd Tree-primroſe, with a large five-leav'd 
Flower. _ 

9. Oxacra byſſopifolia, flore amplo violaceo. Feuille. 
” — vents W with a large violet · colour d 

wer. | 

10. OnacRa linarie folio, magno flore purpureo. Few 
illee. Tree - primroſe with a Toad-flax-leaf, and a large 


purple Flower. 
11. OnacRa ſalicis anguſto dentatoque folio, vulgo 
Mithon. Fuillze. Tree- primroſe with narrow indented 
Willow-leaves, commonly called Mithon. 
12. OnacRa ſalicis anguſto dentatoque folio, flore lutto, 
calyce prelongo. Feuilltke. Tree-primroſe with narrow in- 
dented Willow-leaves, a yellow Flower, and a longer Cup. 
The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Exgliſb Gardens, 
where, when it has been ſuffered to ſcatter its Seeds, it 
will come up and flouriſh without any Care; and many 
times becomes a troubleſome Weed : this will thrive in 
the Smoak of London; ſo that it is a very proper Plant to 
adorn the City Gardens; for it continues in Flower from 
the Beginning of June until Auguſt ; and ſometimes in 
cold Seaſons till near Michaelmas. The Flowers of this 
Plant do not open in the Middle of the Day, when the 
Weather is warm; but in the Evening, after the Sun 1s 
gone off, they open, and continue ſo until the Sun comes 
on them the next Day ; in cloudy Weather the Flowers 
will continue open all Day, or when the Plants grow in 
the Shade. This Manner of the Flower opening in the 
Evening, has occaſioned the Name of Night-primroſe ; 
by which ſome People call it. The four next-men 
are equally hardy, and will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation. The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown in March, 
in an open Situation ; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be kept clean from Weeds ; and where they come 
up too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be pulled up, to allow 
room for the others to grow. In this Place the Plants May 
remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be rranſplante 
6 * 


here they are to remain for Flowering. Theſe Plants 
uce a great Quantity of Seed, which, if permitted to 
, will ſufficiently ſtock the Garden with Plants; but 

old Plants rarely continue after they have ſeeded. 
Tho' theſe Plants will bear tranſplanting pretty well, if 


it be done at Michaelmas ; yet it is the better Way to ſow 
the Plants are to remain for 


open Air, provided it is ſown on a warm Soil, and in a 
ſheltered Situation. The Seeds of this Kind, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will come up the following Spring, and require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. If 


ſome of theſe Plants are planted in Pots, and ſheltered So 


in the Green-houſe in Winter, they will grow woody, and 
may be continued two Years or more. But as it is fo 
hardy as to come up from the ſcattered Seeds, few People 
care to have the Trouble of keeping the Plants over the 
Winter. | | 
The other ſix Sorts are more tender: theſe ſhould be 
raiſed on an Hot-bed, and as hath been directed 
for the Amaranthus : by which Method good Seeds may 
be obtained, and the Kinds preſerved. | 
The eighth Sort was found in the Plains of Lima, by 
Father Feuillie: this Sort was alſo found near Panama b 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who ſent the Seeds to Eng- 
land. The ninth Sort was alſo found by Father Fexillze 
in Chily, as were the eleventh and twelfth Sorts, by the 
fame Perſon: but the tenth Sort he found by the River of 
Plate. This grows about a Foot high, and produces large 
Flowers. The ninth Sort 
large violet-colour'd Flowers, which renders them 
more valuable than the other Sorts. 


ONIONS. Vide Cepa. 


ONOBRYCHIS ſof 6, , an Afs, and Ppuyw, to 
make a Noiſe, or bray, becauſe the Scent of this Plant 
makes Aſſes bray ; or becauſe when Aſſes eat theſe Huſks, 
they are ſaid always to bray], Cock's-head, or Saint- 
foin. 


The Chara#ers are; 58 
It hath à papilionaceous Flower, out of «whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a creſted 
Pod, which is ſometimes rough, and full of Seeds, ſhaped 
like a Kidney : to which may be added, The Flowers grow 
in a thick Spike. 
The Species are ; | 
1. Onosxycnis faliis viciæ, fructu echinato, major, 


floribus dilute rubentibus. C. B. P. Greater Cock's-head, 


with Vetch-leaves, rough Fruit, and pale-red Flowers. 
2. OxnoBrycnis foliis viciæ, fructu echinato, major, 
floribus eleganter rubentibus. C. B. P. Greater Cock's-head, 
with Vetch-leaves, rough Fruit, and beautiful red Flowers. 
3. Oxosrxycnis fruftu echinato, minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Cock's-head, with rough Fruit, or Medic-vetchling. 
The two firſt are Varieties which only differ in the Co- 
lour of their Flowers, the ſame Seeds often producing both 
| Sorts, tho ſav'd from one Plant. As there is alſo another 
Variety with a white Flower, which doth come from the 
fame Seed, they may paſs for one Plant. 
This is an abiding Plant, which, if ſown upon a dry, 
garelly, or chalky Soil, will continue eighteen or twenty 
ears: bur if it be ſown upon a deep, light, moiſt Soil, 
the Roots will run down into the Ground; and in the 
Winter- ſeaſon the Moiſture will rot the Roots; fo that it 
ſeldom laſts above two Years in ſuch Places. 
This is eſteemed one of the beſt Sorts of Fodder for 
moſt Cattle, and is a great Improvement to ſhallow chalky 
Hills, upon which it ſucceeds better than in any other 
Soil, and will continue many Years; and the Roots of this 
Plant, when plowed in, greatly enrich the Ground. 
The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of this Seed is in the Be- 
ginning or Middle of April, according as the Seaſon is early 
or late, obſerving always to do it in dry Weather ; other- 
wiſe the Seed will be apt to burſt with Moiſture, and never 


taller, and pro- 
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come up. Theſe Seeds being large, there will require a 
greater Quantity to ſow an | hot the endings Mil. 
ance is four Buſhels to an Acre; but I would not adviſe 
above three at moſt : and if this Seed were ſown in Rows, 
in the manner directed for the Medica, it would be a great 
Improvement to the Plants; for when they have room 
enough, they are very ſubject to branch out on every Side, 
and become very ſtrong ; ſo that when they are in Rows, 
that the Ground between them can be ftirr'd with an Hoe- 
plough, it will cauſe them to ſhoot much ſtronger than 


when w fo cloſe, that th | 
— gui " r 


I have taken up Roots of this kind, where they have 


grown ſingly, and kept clear from Weeds, whoſe Shoots 


have ſpread near two Feet wide, and were much ſtron 
yo thoſe which grew nearer together upon the ſame 
il 


There are ſome Perſons who recommend the ſowing 
Oats or Barley with this Seed: but that is a very bad Me- 
thod ; for what is gain'd from the Crop of Corn, will be 
doubly loſt in the Saint-foin : and this generally holds true 


in moſt Sorts of Graſs- ſeeds; for the Corn growing over 


it doth ſo weaken the Crop bencath, that it ſcarcely re- 
covers its Strength in a Year's time after. 
The Ground in which this Secd is town, ſhould be 


plowed, and made very fine: and if you ſow it in Rows, 
the Drills ſhould be made eighteen Inches aſunder, and 
y about an Inch deep; in which the Seeds ſhould be ſown 


indifferently thick; for if the Plants come up too cloſe, 


it will be very eaſy to hoe them out, ſo as to leave the 
remaining ones fix or eight Inches aſunder; for the Ground 


ſhould be hoed, after the Plants are come up, to deſtroy 


the Weeds; which, if ſuffered to grow, would ſoon over- 


bear the young ones, and deſtroy them; but when the 


Plants have obtained Strength, they will prevent theWeeds 


growing up amonglt them. 
The firſt Year after Sowing, you ſhould by no means 


feed it down; for the Crown of the Roots being then 


young and tender, the Cattle would eat it fo low, as in- 


tirely to deſtroy the Roots; and if large Cattle were let in 


upon it, they would trample it down ſo much as to 
vent its ſnooting again: therefore the firſt Year it ſhould 
be mowed, which ſhouli! be done when it is in Flower, 
being careful to turn it oſten, that it may ta= ſooner dry, 
and be removed; for while it continues upon the Ground, 
it greatly retards the Roots from ſhooting again. | 
The time when this Crop will be fit to cut the firſt 
Year, is toward the Latter- end of Fuly, or the Beginning 
of Auguſt. After this is clear'd off, the Roots will ſoon 


ſhoot again; and by the End of September, provided the 


Seaſon be favourable, there will be a fine Crop fit for 
feeding: at which time, or ſoon after, you may turn in 


Sheep, which will, in eating down the Graſs, enrich the 


Ground with their Dung, whereby the Roots will be greatly 


ſtrengthened ; but you ſhould not ſuffer them to remain 
too long upon it, leſt, as I before obſerved, they ſhould 
eat it down too low, which would deſtroy the Roots; nor 


ſhould they ever be ſuffered to remain upon it longer than 
the Middle of March ; after which time it ſhould be let 
grow for a Crop, which will be fit to cut the Latter- end 
of May ; and if you do nor feed it, there will be a ſecond 
Crop by the End of Juiy following; ſo that you may 
have two Crops every Year, beſides the Advantage of 
feeding it down in Winter and Spring: and if you obſerve 
to ſtir the Ground betwixt the Rows after every Cutting, 
as was directed for the Medica, it will be of great Service 
to the Roots, and occaſion the Shoots to be much ſtronger 
than if wholly neglected, as is the common Practice. 
This Sort of Hay is excellently good for Horſes, and 
is eſteemed one of the beſt Sorts of Food Tow moſt o_ 
eſpecially in the Spring, there being no Danger attending 
it, as how is in Clover: and 13 Sorts of Fodder: 


it breeds abundance of Milk; and the Eutter that is made | 


of it is very good. 

And altho? it is ſo common in many Parts of England, 
yet a few Plants of the deep-red flower'd Sort, when dif- 
pos'd in large Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, afford an 
agreeable Variety : the Flowers, which are of a beautiful 
red Colour, being collected into a long Spike, and continu- 
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- 2 long time in Beauty, make a very 
RT er Flowers © the Burdees of e Gardens, 
where there is room; and the Roots will abide ſeveral 
vithout renewing, requiring very little Culture, be- 


pon a dry Soil. 5 

The third Sort is annual; nor are the Flowers ſo beau- 
tiful as thoſe of the former Sort, for which Reaſon it is 
ſeldom cultivated, except in Botanic Gardens, for Variety. 
This may be ſown in the Beginning of April, upon a 
light freſh Soil, where the Plants will come up in May 3 
and will require no farther Care but to clear them from 
Weeds: the Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, when they ſhould 
be gather'd, and preſerved for ſowing the ſucceeding 
Spring. f 


OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders-tongue. 

The Characters are; 

1: bath no vifible Flower; but the Seeds are produced 

on a Spike which reſemble a Serpents Tongue: which Seed 

i contained in many longitudinal Cells, which open, and caſt 
forth the Seeds when ripe. 4 


The Species are; | : 
vulgatum. C. B. P. The common 


1. OpRHIOOTLOSsUM 
Adders-tongue. 
2. OpHIOGLOSSUM 
tongue with an angular 
s > Ola minus, ſubrotundo folio. C. B. P. 
Leſſer Adders-tongue, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

4. OrniocLossuM bilingue majus, folio acuto. Mentz. 
Pug. Greater Adders-tongue, with a pointed Leaf, and 
a double Tongue. 


5. OrxioGLOSSUM bilingue medium, folio obtuſo. Mentz. 
Pug. Middle Adders-tongue, with a blunt Leaf, and a 


double Tongue. 
6. OrniocLossuM bilingue minimum. Mentz. Pug. 
The leaſt Adders· tongue, with a double Spike or Tongue. 
7. OyntocLossuM palmatum. Plum. Handed Adders- 
tongue. | NS | 
1. Opritoci.osum cordiforme & reticulatum. Plum. 
Heart · ſnaped and netted Adders-tongue. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows in ſeveral 


Patts of England. This is directed to be uſed in Medi- 
cine, by the College of Phyſicians, in their Diſpenſatory; 
but is ſeldom to be found in Gardens, being very difficult 
to tranſplant ; and will not live long where the Graſs doth 
not grow about it. The beſt Method to have it ſucceed, 
is, to dig up the Plants about the Beginning of April, 
with large Balls of Earth to them, being careful to dig 
To deep as to get below their Roots; then plant theſe with 
the Turf about them, in a moiſt ſhady Place, where they 
will grow pretty well, and may continue for ſome Years. 
The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in Germany, and 

on the Alps ; but are not to be found in England. | 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts are alſo Varieties which 
have been found in ſome Parts of Europe; but it is not 
certain whether they are diſtinct Species, or only Variations 
from the common Sort. RE 
Theſe are all as hardy as the common Sort; therefore, 
whenever they are found, may be tranſplanted, and treated 
in the ſame manner. | | | 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts were diſcovered by Father 


Plumier in America. Theſe grow in moiſt ſwampy Places 


in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in the warmer Parts 
of America; but are difficult ro remove ſo as to have them 
grow in other Countries. | 


OPHRIS, Tway-blade. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 
fix diſſumilar Leaves; of which the fue Upper-ones are ſo 
diſpoſed, as to repreſent, in ſome meaſure, an Helmet ; 
the under one being headed and ſbaped like a Man: the 
Empalement becomes a Fruit, perforated with three Win- 


dotos; to which adhere Valves, pregnant with very ſmall 
Seeds like Duſt. 


The Species are; 
1. Orcas bifalia. C. B. P. Common Tway- blade. 


city Mixture 


is frequently found in Germany, and on the Alps; this 


anguloſo folio. C. B. P. Adders- 
Leaf. | 


2. Orimm bifolia balboſa. C. B. P. Bulbous- rooted 
Tway- blade. 4 4 | 
3. Ornais paluſtris, radice repente. Inſt. R. H. Marth 
Tway- blade, with a creeping Root. 

4. Ornais minima. C. B. P. The leaſt Tway blade. 

The firſt Sort is pretty common in moiſt Meadows, and 
in ſhady moiſt Woods, in divers Parts of England: ie 
flowers the Latter-end of May, and in the Beginning of 
June. This Plant may be tranſplanted into Gardens, if 
the Roots are taken up with a Ball of Earth, ſoon aſter 
the Leaves decay. Theſe muſt be planted in a moiſt 
ſhady Border, where, if they are not diſturbed, they will 
remain many Years, and require no other Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The ſecond Sort doth not grow wild in England, but 
s ma 
be tranſplanted and managed as the former Sort, 7 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral of the 
Northern Counties of England; and the fourth Sort grows 
in Cambridgeſhire, in Hertfordſhire, and Kent. Theſe 
two Sorts delight in cold moiſt Places; but are with great 
Difficulty preſerved in Gardens. 15 


OPULDUS, The Gelder Roſe. MS 
The Characters are; 1 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the Maple- tree: the Flowers 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which expands in a circular Roſe-form, 
and is divided at theTop into five Parts: theſe are collefted, 
for the moſt part, in form of an Umbel;, the largeſt of which 
grow on the Outfide, and are barren : but thoſe in the Mid- 
dle are fruitful, producing red Berries; in each of which 
is contained one flat hearl-ſpaped Seed. | | 
The Species are; 
1. OeuLus Ruelli. Marſh 
with flat Flowers. R 
2. Orurus flore globoſo. Tourn. The Gelder, or Gel- 


Elder, or Gelder Roſe, 


derland Roſe. . 
3. Orvrus fore globoſo, folio variegato. The Gel 
der Roſe, with Atriped 3 2 | 
The firſt of theſe Planfs is common in moiſt 
Woods in divers Parts of England ; but is ſeldom culti- 
vated — Gardens; yy the Soil be moiſt, in which this 
Tree lanted, it will afford 4 »<-y agreeable Prof 
both in — Seaſon when it is er, and alſo * 
Autumn when the Fruit is ripe, uch generally grows in 
large Cluſters, and is of a beautiful red Colour; fo that 
where a Wilderneſs or other Plantation of fowering 
Trees is deſigned, and the Ground is moiſt, this and the 
next are two of the moſt proper Trees tor ſuch Purpoſes; 
theſe thriving much better, and will produce their Flowers 
larger, and in greater Quantities, than when they are 
placed in a dry Situation. | 
The ſecond Sort is very common in old Gardens in moſt 


Parts of England: this produces only barren Flowers, 


which, being all very large, are produced in a globular 
Form; fo that, at a Diſtance, they reſemble Snow - balls; 
whence the People in ſome Countries give it the Name of 
Snow-ball-rree. This Difference was at firſt accidental, as 
is the Caſe of all double Flowers, which commonly ariſe 
from Seeds: and tho? theſe are not productive of Fruit, 
yet for the fake of their Flowers they are much more 
eſteemed than the ſingle Sort by the Gardeners. 

The ſtriped Sort is alſo an Accident, occaſioned by an 
Obſtruction of the Juices, as is the Caſe of all variegated 
Plants. This is preſerved as a Curioſity by ſuch as are 
Lovers of ſtriped Trees and Plants; but muſt not be 
planted in a rich Soil, which would cauſe them to grow 
ing plain again. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated either from Suckers, 
or by laying down their Branches, which will take Root in 
a Year's time ; when they may be taken off from the old 
Plants, and tranſplanted either into a Nurſery, where they 
may be trained up for two or three Years, or plac*d where 
they may remain for good. The beſt time to remove theſe 
Trees is at Michaelmas, as ſoon as their Leaves begin to 
decay, that they may be well rooted beſore the Drought 
of the next Spring comes on, which is often deſtructive 

to 


vigorouſiy, whereby they would be in Danger of becom - 


to ſuch as have been newly tranſplanted, if they are not 
© carefuily attended with Water. 

They are extreme hardy, and will endure the ſevereſt 
Cold of our moſt Northern Situations, and are only im- 

jent of great Heat and Drought, fo that they are very 
| to plant in very cold Soils, and Places which are 
oreatly expos'd to the North Winds, where few other 
Shrubs will thrive ſo well. They will grow to the Height 
of twelve or fourteen Feet, and, if reduced to regular 
Heads, are very ornamental during the Seaſon of Flower- 
ing: and their Flowers are very to intermix with 
Peonies, and other large Flowers, for Baſons and Flower- 
pots to orn Halls and Chimneys. Their Seaſon of Flow- 
ering is in May, tho' their Flowers ſometimes continue in 
— — of June, eſpecially if the Weather 
3 


moiĩſt. 


ofUNTIA [This Plant is called Opantis, becauſe 


 qbeophbraſtus writes, that it grows about Opuntium], The 


Indian Fig. on | 
The Characters are; 5 | | 
The Flower confifts of many Leaves, which expand in 
form of a Roſe, having a great Number of Stamina in the 
Centre, which grow upon the Top of the Ovary : the Ovary 
afterward becomes a. fleſhy umbilicated Fruit, with a ſoft 


Pulp, inclofing many Seeds ; which are, for the moſt part, 


ar. 
The Species are; 
1. OrunriA vulgo herbariorum. F. B. The common 
Indian Fig of the Botaniſts. | 


2, OrunT1a minima, folio ſubrotundo. T ourn. Leaſt 


Indian Fig, with roundiſh Leaves. . : 
3. OrunT1A folio oblongo, media. Tourn. Middle 

| Indian Fig, with an oblong Leaf, commonly called the 

Cochineal Fig-tree. | 


4. OeunT1a folio minori, rotundiori & compreſſiori. 


Tourn. Indian Fig, with a ſmaller, rounder, and flatter 
5. OyunT1A major, validiſimis ſpinis munita. Tourn. 
The greater Indian Fig, armed with very ſtrong Prickles. 
6. OpunT1a maxima, folio ſpinoſo, latiſſimo & longiſſimo. 
Tourn. The largeſt Indian Fig, with a very broad and 
prickly Leaf. , 
7. OrunT1a folio ſpinoſo, longiſſimo & anguſto. Tourn. 
Indian Fig, with a very long narrow prickly Leaf. | 
8. OrunT1Aa latifalia, craſſiori folio, ſpinis albis nume- 
rofis armato. Boerb. Ind. Indian Fig, with a broad 
thick Leaf armed with many white Spines. 
9. OrunTia Curaſſatica minima. H. Beaum. The 
| ſmalleſt Indian Fig from Curacoa, commonly called the 
Pin-pillow. | 


10. OrunriA Americana, arbor exceiſa, foliis reticu- 


 latis, flore flaveſcente. Plum. American Indian Fig, which 
grows to be a tall Tree, with netted Leaves, and a yel- 
lowiſh Flower. | 

11. OpunTia folio plano glabro ſcolopendriæ. Boerb. 
Ind. Indian Fig, with a plain ſmooth Leaf, like Spleen- 
wort. | 
12. OpunTi1a maxima, folio oblongo rotundo majore, 
ſpinulis chtufis mollibus & innocentibus obfito, flore ſtriis ru- 
bris variegato. Sloan. Cat. The greateit Indian Fig, with 
greater oblong roundiſh Leaves, and ſmall ſoft blunt 
Spines, with a Flower ſtriped with Red. ; 

13. OpunTIa major ſpinoſa cauleſcens, flore minore 
rubro clauſo, fruttu parvo coccineo. Houſt. Greater ſtalky 
and prickly Indian Fig, with a ſmaller red Flower, which 
doth not expand, and a ſmall ſcarlet Fruit. 

14. OrunT1a cauleſcens, foliis ampliſſimis tenuibus com- 
preſſis, ſpinis longiſſimis, confertiſſimis, gracilibus, & albi- 
cantibus armatis, Houſt. Stalky Indian Fig, with large 
narrow compreſſed Leaves, which are cloſely armed with 
very long ſlender white Spines. 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath been a long time in Eng- 


land, and is the moſt common Sort in Europe: this Mr. 
Ray, and Dr. Robinſon, obſerved growing wiid in the 
Kingdom of Naples, by the Sides of the Highways, on 
the Sides of the Mountains, and among Rocks in great 


abundance ; but in theſe Northern Parts of Europe, it is S 


generally preſerved in the Green-houſes with other Exotic 


O P 

Plants; tho? I have planted it under a warm Wall in a 
very dry Soil, where it has continued for ſeveral Years, 
and endured the ſevereſt of our Cold without any Cover: 
and has produced a greater tity of Flowers and Fruit 
than thoſe which were : fo that the Cold is not fo 
r this Plant as Wet, which, if ſuffered 
g upon it, or given in too Quantities to the 

Root, will defiroy it in ſhort =” 
The other Sorts are much tenderer, being all of them 
Natives of the warm Parts of the Weſt- Indies. Theſe are 
ſome of them fo tender as not to be preſerved without the 


Aſſiſtance of a Stove, eſpecially the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 


twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts, in any tolerable 
Degree of Health ; for if they have not * 


Warmth to the Air of the Houſe in Winter, their Stems ; 


will ſhrivel, and look yellowiſh and withered. 

The thirteenth Sort grows to be very large, having thick 
woody Stems : this grows plentifully on the Hills, and by 
the Sides of the Roads, in the Iſland of Jamaica. 
The fourteenth Sort was obſerved in great Plenty near 
the Head of Ningſtoun Harbour in Jamaica, by the late 
Dr. Houſftoun ; but he never could ſee either Fruit or 
Flower on the Plants. This is by ſome Perſons called 
Robinſon Cruſo's Coat; but for what Reaſon I can't 
imagine. 


Theſe Plants may all be propagated by cutting off their 


Branches at the }oints, during any of the Summer- months; 


which ſhould be laid in a warm dry Place for a Fortnight, 
that the wounded Part may be healed over, otherwiſe they 


will rot with the Moiſture which they imbibe at that Part; 


as is the Caſe with moſt other ſucculent Plants. The Soil 
in which theſe Plants muſt be planted, ſhould be compoſed 


after the following Manner; viz. One third of light freſh | 


Earth from a Paſture; a third Part Sea-fand; and the 
other Part ſhould be one half rotten Tan, and the other 


half Lime-rubbiſh : theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid 
in an Heap three or four Months before it be us'd, ob- 


ſerving to turn it over at leaſt once a Month, that the 
ſeveral Parts may be well united : then you ſhould it 
thro? a rough Screen, in order to ſeparate the largeſt Stones 
and Clods; but by no means fifr it too fine, which is a 
very common Fault: then you ſhould reſerve ſome of the 


ſmaller Stones and Rubbiſh to Iiy at the Bottom of the 
for the Moiſture 


Pots, in order to keep an open Paſſage 
to drain off; which is what mult be obſerved for all ſuc- 
culent Plants; for if the Moiſture be detained in the Pots, 
it will rot their Roots, and deſtroy the Plants. | 
When you plant any of the Branches of theſe Plants, 
you ſhould plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly facilitate their taking Root: you ſhould 
alſo refreſh them now-and-then with a little Water; but 
be very careful not to let them have too much, or be too 
often watered, eſpeciaily be fore they are rooted, When 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, you muſt give them a large 
Share of Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, otherwiſe their Shoots 
will draw up ſo weak, as not to be able to ſupport them- 


ſelves; and after they have taken ſtrong Root, you ſnould 
enure them to the Air by degrees, and then remove them 


into the Stove where thry ſhould remain, placing them 
near the Glaſſes, which ſhould always be opened in warm 


Weather: fo that they may have the Advantage of a free 


Air, and yet be protected from Wet and Cold. 

During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants will require to 
be often refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be given 
to them in large Quantities, leſt it rot them; and in Win- 
ter this ſhould be proportion'd to the Warmth of the 
Stove; for if the Air be kept very warm, they will require 
to be often refreſhed, otherwiſe their Branches will ſhrink ; 
but if the Houſe be kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth, 


they ſhould have very little; for Moiſture at that Seaſon 


will rot them very ſoon. 
The Heat in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is the tem- 
perate Point, as mark*d on Botanical Thermometers; for 


if they are kept too warm in Winter, it cauſes their Shoots 


to be very tender, and thereby very liable to Decay, if 
not duly attended. Thoſe Sorts which are inclinable to 
grow upright, ſhould have their Branches ſupported with 
takes; otherwiſe their Weight is ſo great, chat it will 
break them down. | 
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Theſe Plants are by moſt People expoſed to the open 
Air in the Summer - ſeaſon ; but they thrive much better 
if they are continued in the Stoves, provided the Glaſſes 
be kept ſo that they may have free Air; for when 


they are ſet abroad, the great Rains which generally fall 


in Summer, together with the unſettled Temper of the 
Air, in our Climate, does greatly diminiſh their Beauty, 
by retarding their Growth z and ſometimes in wet Sum- 
mers they are fo replete with Moiſture as to rot in the ſuc- 
ceeding Winter; nor will thoſe Plants which are ſet abroad 


(I mean the tender Sorts) uce their Flowers and Fruit 
in ſuch Plenty as theſe which are conſtantly preſerved in 
the Houſe. 

The twelfth Sort is ſuppoſed to be the Plant upon which 


the Cochineal-fly breeds : theſe depoſit their Eggs in the 
Centre of the Flowers, upon the Crown of the Ovary; 
and when they are hatch'd, the young Inſects feed upon 
the Fruit, which is of a deep-red Colour within; and if 
eaten by.Men, colours their Urine as red as Blood ; which 
has often frightened Strangers who have eaten of the Fruit, 
when they have thought it was real Blood they voided 3 
tho” no ill Effects attend it. | 
The ninth and eleventh Sorts are leſs common than the 
others, and are rarely ſeen but in very curious Gardens: 
theſe are the nates ef vv aol, and ſhould be placed in 
a warm Part of the Stove in Winter; but muſt have very 
little Water given them at that Seaſon; and in Summer 
muſt always be in the Houſe; for they will not bear 
the open Air in the Heat of Summer, which is ſeldom 
very regular in this Country. 

ORANGE. Vide Aurantium. 


ORCHARD. In planting of an Orchard, great Care 
ſhould be had to the Nature of the Soil, that ſuch Sorts of 
Fruit as are adapted to grow upon the Ground intended 
to be planted, may be choſen, otherwiſe there can be little 
Hopes of their ſucceeding; and it is for want of rightly 
obſerving this Method, that we ſee in many Countries 
Orchards planted which never arrive to any tolerable De- 
gree of Perfettion, their Trees 
dies are either covered with Moſs, or the Bark cracks and 
divides; both which are evident Signs of the Weakneſs of 
the Trees; whereas, if inſtead of Apples the Orchard had 
been planted with Pears, Cherries, or any other Sort of 
Fruit to which the Soil had been adapted, the Trees might 
have grown very well, and produced great Quantities of 
Fruit. | 

As to the Poſition of the Orchard (if you are at full Li- 
berty to chooſe) a riſing Ground, open to the South-eaſt, 
s to he preferr'd: but I would by no means adviſe to plant 
upon the Side of an Hill, where the Declivity is very 
great; for in ſach Places the great Rains commonly waſh 
down the better Part of the Ground, whereby 
would be deprived of proper Nouriſhment : but where 
the Riſe is gentle, it is of great Advantage to the Trees 
by admitting the Sun and Air between them better than ir 
can pon an intire Level, which is 2 — Benefit 
to the Fruit, by diſſipating Fogs, rying up the 
Damps, hw detained amongſt the Trees, mix 
with the Air, and render it rancid: if it be defended from 
the Weſt, North, and Eaſt Winds, it will alſo render the 
Situation ſtill more advantageous ; for it is chiefly from 
thoſe Quarters that Fruit-trees receive the greateſt Injury: 
therefore, if the Place be not naturally defended from 
theſe by riſing Hills (which is always to be preferr'd), then 
you ſhould plant large-growing Timber-trees at ſome 
Diſtance from the Orchard, to anſwer this Purpoſe. 

You ſhould alſo have a great Regard to the Diſtance 
of planting the Trees, which is what few People have 
_ rightly conſider d; for if you plant them too cloſe, they 

will be liable to Blights ; and the Air being hereby pent 
in amongſt them, will cauſe the Fruit to be il take 
having a great Quantity of damp Vapours from the Per- 


ſpiration of the Trees, and the Exhalations from the Earth 
mix'd with it, which will be imbibed by the Fruit, and 
render their Juices crude and unwholſome. 

Wherefore I can't but recommend the Method which 
has been lately practiſed by ſome particular Gentlemen with 


ſtarving; and their Bo- | 


the Trees 


ve Succeſs; and that is, To plant the Trees four. 
9 but not in . The 3 
between the Trees they plow and ſow with Wheat and 
other Crops, in the ſame manner as if it were clear from 
Trees; and they obſerve their Crops to be full as good as 
thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt under each Tree, when 
they are grown large, and afford a great Shade; and by 
thus plowing and tilling the Ground, the Trees are ren- 
dered more vigorous and healthy, ſcarcely ever having 
any Moſs, or other Marks of Poverty, and will abide 
much longer, and produce better Fruit. 

If the Ground in which you intend to plant an Orchard 
has been Paſture for ſome Years, then you ſhould plow 
in the Green-ſward the Spring before you plant the Tyres: 
and if you will permit it to lie a Summer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two or three times, 
to rot the Sward of Graſs, and prevent Weeds growing 


thereon. | N 
At Michaelmas you plow it pretty deep, in or- 
f the Trees, which 


der to make it looſe for the Roots 
planted thereon in OZober, provided the Soil 


ſhould be 
be dry ; bur if it be moiſt, the Beginning of March will 
be a better Seaſon. | 3 

When you have finiſhed planting the Trees. you ſhould 
provide ſome Stakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the Wind 
will blow them out of the Ground ; which will do them 
much Injury, efpecially after they have been planted ſome 
time ; for the Ground at that Seaſon being warm, and for 
the moſt part moiſt, the Trees will very ſoon puſh out a 
great Number of young Fibres ; which, if broken off by 
their being diſplaced, will greatly retard the Growth of 
2 n 


m. 
In the Spring following, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
you ſhould cut a Quantity of green Turf, which muſt be 
laid upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, 
turning the Graſs downward ; which will prevent the Sun 
and Wind from drying the Ground, whereby a great Ex- 
pence of Watering will be ſaved: and after the firſt Year 


they will be out of Danger, provided they have taken 


well. | 
Whenever you plow the Ground betwixt theſe Trees, 
you muſt be careful not to go too deep amongſt their 
Roots, left you ſhould cut them off, which would greatly 
damage the Trees: but if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtir- 
ring of the Surface of the Ground will be of great Benefit 
to them; tho you ſhould obſerve, never to ſow too near 
the Trees, nor ſuffer any great-rooting Weeds to grow 
about them, which would exhauſt the Goodneſs of the 
Soil, and ſtarve them. | 5 

If, after the Turf which was laid round the Trees be 
rotted, you dig it in gently about the Roots, it will greatly 
encourage them. | | 

There are ſome Perſons who plant many Sorts of Fruit 

together in the ſame Orchard, mixing the Trees alternately: 
but this is a Method which ſhould always be avoided | 
hereby there will be a very great Difference in the Growth 
of the Trees, which will not only render them unſightly, 
but alſo the Fruit upon the lower Trees ill taſted, 
by the tall ones overſhadowing them: ſo that if you are 
determined to plant ſeveral Sorts of Fruit on the ſame 
Spot, you ſhould obſerve to place the largeſt- growing 
Trees backward, and ſo proceed to thoſe of leſs Growth, 
continuing the ſame Method quite thro* the whole Plan- 
tation; whereby it will appear at a Diſtance in a regular 
Slope, and the Sun and Air will more equally paſs through- 
out the whole Orchard, that every Tree may have an equal 
Benefit therefrom. 
The Soil of your Orchard ſhould alſo be mended once 
in two or three Years with Dung, or other Manure, which 
will alſo be abſolutcly neceflary for the Crops ſown be- 
tween : fo that where Perſons are not inclinable to help 
their Orchards, where the Expence of Manure is pretty 
great; yet, as there is a Crop expected from the Ground 
beſides the Fruit, they will the more readily be at the 
Charge upon that Account. 

In making choice of Trees for an Orchard, you ſhould 
always obſerve to procure them from a Soil nearly akin to 
that where they are to be planted, or rather poorer for 

if you have them from a very rich Soil, and that wherein 
6 


you plant them is but indifferent, they will not thrive well, 
eſpecially for four or five Years after planting : ſo that tis 
a very wrong Practice to make the Nurſery, where young 
Trees are raiſed, very rich, when the Trees are deſigned 
for a middling or poor Soil. The Trees ſhould alſo be 
young and thriving 3 for whatever ſome Perſons may ad- 
viſe to the contrary, yet it has al been obſerv d, that 
uce Fruit, after being 


are no 
other Pruning but only to cut out dead Branches, or ſuch 
as croſs each other, ſo as to render their Heads confus'd 


and unſightly : the too often pruning them, or ſhortening T 
their Branches, is very injurious ; eſpecially to Cherries and 


Stone-fruit, which will gum y, and decay in 
ſuch Places where they are cut: and the Apples and Pears, 
which are not of. ſo nice a Nature, will produce a greater 
Quantity of lateral Branches, which will fill the Heads of 
the Trees with weak Shoots whenever their Branches are 
thus ſhorter'd 3 and many times the Fruit is hereby cut 
off, which, on many Sorts of Fruit-trees, is firſt produc'd 
at the Extremity of their Shoots. 
It may, perhaps, ſeem 

ſhould recommend the allowing 
Trees in an Orchard, becauſe a ſmall Piece of Ground will 


to ſome Perſons, that I 


admit of very few Trees when planted in this Method : 


but they will pleaſe to obſerve, that when the Trees are 
grown up, they will produce a 
than twice the Number hen planted cloſe, and will be 
valtly better taſted ; the Trees, when placed at a large 
Diſtance, being never ſo much in Danger of Blighting as 
in cloſe Plantations, as hath been obſerv*d in Herefordſoire, 
the great County for Orchards, where they find, that when 
Orchards are fo planted or ſituated, that the Air is pent 

the Trees, the Vapours which ariſe from the 
Damp of the Ground, and the Perſpiration of the Trees, 
collect the Heat of the Sun, and reflect it in Streams fo 
as to cauſe what they call a Fire-blaſt, which is the moſt 


hurtful to their Fruits; and this is moſt frequent where 


the Orchards are open to the South Sun. 

But as Orchards ſhould never be planted, unleſs where 
large Quantities of Fruit are deſired, fo it will be the ſame 
thing to allow twice or three times the Quantity of 
Ground ; ſince there may be a Crop of Grain of any Sort 
upon the ſame Place (as was before ſaid), fo that there is 
no Loſs of Ground: and for a Family only it is hardly 
worth while to plant an Orchard; ſince a Kitchen- garden 
well planted with Eſpaliers will afford more Frui: than can 
be eaten while good, eſpecially if che Kitchen-garden be 
| Proportion'd to the Largeneſs of the Family: and if Cy- 

der be required, there may be a large Avenue of Apple- 
trees extended croſs a neighbouring Field, which will ren- 
der it pleaſant, and produce a great Quantity of Fruit; or 
there may be ſome ſingle Rows of Trees planted to ſur- 
round Fields, c. which will fully anſwer the ſame Pur- 
poſe, and be leſs liable to the Fire-blaſts before-mention'd. 


ORCHIS [of sg, a Teſticle, becauſe the Root of 


this Plant reſembles the Teſticles of a Man; or of cgi», 
to have an Appetite after, on account of its being a Pro- 
vocative to Venery : it is alſo called xuyooogyic, of xuvcs, 
a Dog, and ö, a Teſticle], Satyrion, or Fool-ſtones. 

The Chara#ters are; 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of fix diſſimilar 
Leaves, the five uppermoſt of which are ſo diſpos'd as to 
imiate in ſome manner an Helmet; the under one being 0 


many Shapes, beaded for the moſt part, and tail d, ſome- 
times repreſenting @ naked Man, ſometimes a Butterfly, a 
Drone, a Pigeon, an Ape, a Lizard, a Parrot, a Fly, and 
other Things : but the r N= afterward becomes a 
Fruit divided into three Cells, in which are contained many 
Jmall Seeds : to theſe Notes ſhould be added, The Flowers 
are collected into a Spike ; and the Roots are fleſhy, ſome- 
"mes roundiſh and double like Tefticles, ſometimes flat, and 
mn a manner ſbap' d like an Hand. 
e Species are; 


©. O . * . 
Mal Na 4 "x mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. The 


ſo much Diſtance to the 7. B 


deal more Fruit, 


2. Onenis morio famine. Park. Theat, The Female 
Fool-ſtones. 


3. Oxcnis barbata fxtida. 7. B. The Lizard-flower, 
or Great Goat: ſtones. 


4. Orxcnis Pannonice. 4. Cluſſ. Hiſt. Little purple- 


flowered Orchis. | 

5. Orcas obſcure purpurea odorata. Tourn. Sweet- 
| * dark - purple Orchis. 

Oncnis purpurea, ſpica congeſta pyramidali. Raii 
Syn. Purple late-flowerin Orchis ad 


7. Onrcuirs odorata moſchata, frve Monorchis. C. B. P. 
The yeliow-ſweet or Muſk Orchis. 


8. Orcnis ſpiralis alba odorata. J. B. Triple Ladies 
races | 


9. Orcnis latiſolia, biante cucullo, major. Tourn. The 
Man Orchis. | 

10. Orxcnis anthropephcra Orcades. Col. Ec. Man 
— with a ferrugineous, and ſometimes a green Co- 

17. Oxchis myodes, galea Salis herbidis. J. B. The 
common Fly Orchis. 5 | 
12. Orcnis myodes major. Park. Theat. The greater 
Fly Orchis. : 
13. Oxcmais fuſciflora, galea & alis pur puraſcentibus. 
. The common Humble-bee Satyrion, or Pce- 
— 8 „„ 
14. Oxcnis froe Teſticulus Sphegodes, hirſuto flore. F. B. 
Humble-bee Satyrion, with green Wings. 
15. Orcas Lermapbroditica biſclia. J. B. Butterfly 
Satyrion. 0 = | 

16. Orxcnis 41 bifolia minor, calcari oblongo. C B. P. 
The leſſer Butterfly Satyrion. | | 

17. Okchis palmate pratenſis latifolia, longis calcari- 
bus. C. B. P. The Male handed Orchis, or Male Saty- 
rion Royal. | 

18. Orcnts palmata pratenſis maculata. AB. P. The 
Female handed Orchis, or Female Satyrion Royal. 

19. Onxchis palmaia minor, calcaribus oblongis. C. B. P. 
Red- handed Orchis, with long Spurs. 
20. Orcuis palmata minor, flore luteo-viridi. Raii dyn. 


Handed Orchis, with a greeniſh Flower, by ſome call'd 


the Frog Orchis. | 

All theſe Sorts of Orchis grow wild in feveral Parts of 
England; but, for the extreme Odireis and Beauty of 
their Flowers, def re a Place in every good Garden: and 
the Reaſon for thcir not being cultivated in Gardens pro- 
ceeds from their Difficulty to be tranſplanted : tho* this, 
I believe, may be eaſily overcome, where a Perſon has an 
Opportunity cf marking their Roots in their time of 
Flowerirg, and letting tiem remain until their Leaves are 
decay d, when they may be tranſplanted with Safety: for 
it is the ſame with moſt Sorts of bulbous or fieſhy-routed 
Plants, which, if tranſplanted before their Leaves decay, 
ſeldom live, notwithſtanding you preſerve a large Ball of 
Earth about them ; for the extreme Parts of their Fibres 


extend to a great Depth in the Ground, from whence they 


receive their Nouriſhment ; which if broken or damag'd 
by taking up their Roots, they ſeldom thrive after; for 
tho? they may ſometimes remain alive a Year or two, yet 
they grow weaker, until they quite decay ; which is alſo 
the Caſe with Tulips, Fritillaria's, and other bulbous Roots, 


when removed, after they have made Shoots: fo that 


whoever would cultivate them, ſhould ſearch them out in 
their Seaſon of Flowering, and mark them ; and, when 
their Leaves are decay*d, the Roots ſhould be taken up, 
and planted in a Soil and Situation as nearly reſembling 
that wherein they naturally grow, as poſſible, otherwite 


F they will not thiive : ſo that they cannot be placed all in 


the ſame Bed ; for ſome are only found upon chalky Hills, 
others in moiſt Meadows, and ſome in ſhady Woods, or 
under Trees : but if their Soil and Situation be adapted to 
their various Sorts, they will thrive and continue ſeveral 
Years, and, during their Seaſon of Flowering, will afford 
as great Varietics as any Flowers which are at preſent 
cultivated. | | | 

The firſt Sort flowers in April, and is very common in 
Paſturcs, and buſhy Places, in moſt Parts ot England. 

The ſecond Sort flowers in May: this is common in Pa- 
ſtures almoſt cvery- where. 


The 
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in divers Parts of England : they both flower in May. 


The third Sort is more rare than the former : this is 
found in a Lane near Dartford in Kent, and is one of the 
largeſt of all the Kinds: it flowers at the Latter- end of 
May. 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry barren Hills, particu- 
larly between NortEfeet and Graveſend: this flowers at the 
Latter-end of April. 

The fifth Sort is found in great Plenty in Weſtmorland ; 
but particularly in the Meadows, upon both the Banks of 
Eden; throughout ſeveral Pariſhes : it flowers in May. 

The ſixth Sort grows upon dry, barren, or chalky Hills 
in divers Parts of England: this flowers in June. 

Tune ſeventh Sort grows upon chalky Hills, but is very 
rare; it is particulariy tound upon the Hills near Cawſbam 
in Bertſbire, and upon Gogmagog Hills in Cambridgeſhire : 
it flowers in May. | 

The eighth Sort flowers in Auguſt: this grows upon dry 
ſtony Places, as alſo in moiſt Paſtures in the North Parts of 
England. 3 | 

Ihe ninth Sort grows upon Cawſham Hills, as alſo upon 
the dry Banks on the Road-ſide between Greenbitb and 


 Northfleet in Kent; and flowers in May. 


The tenth Sort is found about Nortbfleet with the former, 


and flowers about the ſame time, as do alſo the eleventh and 


twelfth. | | 
The thirteenth Sort flowers in June: this grows upon 
dry Places in many Parts of England, as doth the four. 
teenth Sort, which flowers in April. 
The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts grow in ſhady Places 
The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts grow in moiſt 
Places very plentifully ; the firſt lowering in May, the 


other in June. 8 | 

The ninetcenth Sort grows in moiſt Paſtures, and flow- 
ers in June. 

The twen.icth Sort grows in dry Paſtures, and flowers 
in May. | | 

Fhus having mentioned the ſeveral Places of Growth, 

and theTimes of theſe Plants Flowering, it will be no very 
difficult Taſk for a Perſon to ſearch them out; which, if 


it happens to be in a Place where the Roots may be mark- 


ed, and taken up aſter their Leaves are decayed (as I ſaid 
before), there will be little Hazard of their ſucceeding : 


but if you are oblig'd to take them up in Flower, you 
mult be very careful to preſerve as much Earth as poſſi- 


ble to their Roots, otherwiſe there can be little Hopes of 
their living. Nor ſhould they be kept out of the Ground 


longer than till you can conveniently get them home; 


for if the Air Gries the Earth about them, they will ſhrink, 
and be good for nothing; and if the Earth be watered, 
the Roots of ſuch as grow upon dry Soils will rot and 


periſh ; therefore you ſhould be very careful in this Par- 


ticular. 


OREOSELINUM, Mountain Parſley. 
The Characters are; 


I: bath a roſe-fhaped umbellated Flower, conſiſting of 


| ſeveral Leaves, placed in a circular Order, reſting on the 


Empalement, which afterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed 
of two Seeas, which are oval, plain. large-ftreak'd and 
bordered, and ſometimes caſt off their Cover : to theſe Notes 
muſt ve added, That the Leaves are like Parſley. 
The Species are | 

1. Ox osELIx u apii folio, majus. Infl. R. H. Greater 
Mountain Parſiey, with a Parſley- leaf.“ 

2. On EOSELIN UN ii folio, minus. Inſt. R. H. Smaller 
Mountain Parſley, with a Parſley-leaf. 

3. Oazostiixum pratenſe, cicutæ folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Meadow Mountain Parſley, with an Hemlock: leaf. 


4. Ox eOS ELIN, Orientale, ſeſeleos Maſſilienſis folio. 


Toru. Cor. Laſlern Mountain Purſley, with a Leaf like 


the Hartwort of Marjz:lles. 

The firit and ſccond Sorts grow in the mountainous 
Paſturts, and Vineyards on the Rhine in Germany; as alſo 
on the 1i.lls in the Neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The third Sort grows in the Meadows, and low Pa- 
tures, in ſcvcral Parts of Germany; but particularly in 
t. Pealatinate. | 

Tac fourth Sort was ditcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. 

The Seeds and Roots of the two firſt Sorts are com- 
monly uſed in Medicine by the Phyſicians of Germany ; ' 
but are never preſcribed in England. They are eſteemed 


haave conjectures that ſome of the Gums of Aa and 


Theſe Plants are p by Seeds, which ſhoulg 
be ſown in Autumn, as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept out of the Ground until the Spri 
they ſeldom grow. Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown in cke 
Places where they are deſigned to remain; for as they 
have downright carroty Roots, they do not well bear 
tranſplanting. They require a moiſt light Soil, and thrive 


beſt in a ſhady Situation. The beſt Method is, to ſow | 


the Seeds in Drills, which ſhould be made about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, and about half an Inch deep. In the 
Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
fuily cleared of Weeds; and where the Pjants are too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about fix or 
ſeven Inches apart, that they may have room to grow ; 
but the firſt Sort ſhould be allowed a greater Share of 
room, becauſe it grows very large, often riſing to the 
Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, and ſpreads its Leaves near 
two Feet each Way. 5 


In two Tears the Seeds are ſown, the Plants (if 


they have thriven well) will be Fong enough to produce 


the:r Flower-ſtems, when they will begia to ſhoot up in 
April, and their Flowers a in June ; but their Seeds 
will not ripen till the End of Auguſt or September. Theſe 
Plants will continue ſome Years, and will annually pro- 

duce Seeds; ſo that the Ground ſhould be carefully dug 


between the Plants every Spring, and conſtantly 
clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture — 


require. 


ORIGANUM [of 'Opiyavor, of g., a Mountain, 
and yzrvuai, to rejoice, g. d. a Plant that delights to 
grow upon Mountains], Origany, or Baſtard Marjoram. 

The Charafers are z | 
Ir hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip is ere, roundiſb, and divided into two ; but the 
under Lip is cut into three Segments : out of the Flower-cup 
ariſes the Pointal, -attended, as it were, by four Embryoes, 
which afterward become ſo many roundiſp Seeds, incloſed in 
the Flower-cup: to which ſhould be added, The Flowers 
grow in ſcaly Spikes, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
Marjoram. - | | 

The Species are; | = 
| 1. Or16anuM vulgare ſpontaneum. J. B. Wild Ma- 


2. Os IAN UM onites. C. B. P. Pot J 5 

3. Ox1canuM Heracleoticum, Cunila gallinacea Plimi. 
C. B. P. Winter ſweet Marjoram, vulgo. . 

4. Oricanum fylveffre bumile. C. B. P. Dwarf wild 
Origany. 

5. Oxtcanum Hlveſtre, foliis variegatis. Hort. Ei. 
Wild Marjoram with variegated Leaves. 

6. Orx1GanuM Orientale, folio brunelle glauco, fore 


= 


albo. Vaill. Oriental wild Marjoram, with a Sell. heal- 


leaf, and white Flowers. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild upon dry 
chalky Hills, and on gravelly Soils, in divers Parts of 
England, and is gathered by the People who ſuppl the 
Markets with medicinal Herbs; ſo that it is rarely cult- 


_ vated in Gardens. 


The ſecond Sort was formerly more cultivated than at 
preſent : this was us'd as a Pot-herb for Soups, Sc. but 
of late Years it has been almoſt neglected: it is ſaid to 
grow wild in ſome Parts of England | 

The third Sort has the Appearance of common ſweet 
Marjoram ; and having a ſweet Smell, is cultivated in 
many Gardens near London, and brought to the Mar 
to ſupply the Want of Sweet Marjoram early in the Sea- 
ſon, before the Marjoram (which is an annual Plant) = 


O R 


he - and is us'd by the People who make up 


Nolegays 2 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are preſerved as Varieties by 


ſome People, who uſe the fourth, many times, as a Pot- 
herb, inſtead of the ſecond. : 
The ſixth Sort was brought from the Levant ; but is 
hardy enough to endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate 
- in the open Air, provided it be planted upon a dry Soil. 
| Thets Plants may be all propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in the manner directed for Marjoram, and the Plants 
ſhould be treated in the ſame way : therefore I ſhall for- 
bear repeating it in this Place : they may alſo be propa- 
by parting their Roots, or planting Cuttings in the 
= „which, if watered and ſhaded, will take Root in 
| a few Days, and multiply exceedingly, 3 
cir Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and require no 
| Further Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
tranſplant them Year, otherwiſe they will grow ſo 
large as to rot in the Middle for want of Air. 


ORNITHOGALUM ['Opgrivoyancn, of Cris, a 
Bird, and Y, Milk, i. e. a Plant whoſe Flowers are 
25 white as the white Plumes of feathered Animals], Star 
of Bethlebem. e 
The Characters are; . 

It hath a Lihy- flower, compas doof fix Petals, or Leaves, 
ranged circularly, whoſe Centre is poſſeſs'd by the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a roundiſh Fruit, which is di- 
vided into three Cells, and fild with roundiſh Seeds: to 
which muſt be added, It hath a bulbous or tuberoſe Root, 
in which it differs from Spiderwort. 

The Species are ; | V 

t. OgniTHoGaLuM anguſtifolium majus, floribus ex 
abo vireſcentibus. C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, 
with 2 greeniſh Flower. | 1 | 

2. OxniTHOGALUM umbellatum medium angaſtifolium. 
C. B. P. Common Star of Bethlehem, with an umbellated 
3. OnnITHOGALUM luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Star of 

4. OaNTHOGATL UN majus ſpicatum, flore albs. C. B. P. 
The great whitz Star of Bethlebem. i 
5. OrniTHOGALUM ſpicatum, flore viridi - lacteſcente. 


C.. p. Spiked Star of Bethlebem, with a whitiſh-green 


Flower. | | 
6. OxNrTHoOGALUM luteum five pallidum majus. C. B. P. 
Great yellow, or pale Star of Bethlebem. 
75, OrgnitwocalLum Neapolitanum. J. B. Star of 
Naples, vulgo. 
8. OrniTHOGALUM anguſtifolium ſpicatum maximum. 
C. B. P. The greateſt narrow- leav d ſpiked Star of 
Betblebem. | 
9. OrniTHoOGALUM ſpicatum ſeu comoſum, flore laeo. 
C. B. P. Spiked or branchy Star of Bethlehem, with a 
milk-white Flower. 0 
10. ORNITHOGALUM majus ſpicutum alterum. C. B. P. 
Another great ſpiked Star of Bethlebem, commonly call'd 
the Star of Conſtantinople. 5 ; 
11. OxniTHOGALUM ſpicatum album. C. B. P. White 
ſpiked Star of Betblebem. 


12. ORxiTHOGALUM luteum, magno fore. C. B. P. 


Yellow Star of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 
13. OxniTH0GALUM Laſitanicum, capillaceo folio, luteum. 

Inſt. R. H. Yellow Portugueſe Star of Bethlebem, with 

aca Laf. A | 

14. OxnirrocaLum ſpicatum unifolium, fore ceruleo 

odorato. Vir. Lufit. Spiked Star of Bethlebem, with one 

Leaf, and a ſweet-ſmelling blue Flower. 

15. OxniTHOGALUM umbellatum maximum. C. B. P. 
The greateſt umbellated Star of Bethlebem, commonly 
calPd the Star of Alexandria. : > 

16. OgniTHoGaLUM umbellatum album medium latifo- 
lum. C. B. p. White middle broad-leav'd umbellated 
Star of Betblebem. 

17. OxNTHOOAL UM album minus. C. B. P. Smaller 
white Star of Bethlehem. 

18. OxniTHoGALUM umbellatum, floſculis ex albo ſub- 
cæruleis. C. B. P. Umbellated Star of Bethlebem, with 
whitiſh- blue Flowers. 


O R 


19. OaxHrHOOALUNH Orventale villoſum, ore Iutes 
magno. Tourn. Cor. 


a large yellow Flower. 

20. ORXITHOGALUMSamttm villoſum umbellatum album. 
Tourn. Cor. Hairy white umbellated Star of Bethlehem, 
ot Samos. 

21. ORNITHOGALUM Africanum luteum odoratum, foliis 
cepaceis, radice tuberoſa. H. IL. Yellow ſweet-ſmelling 
African Star of Bethlebem, with Onion-leaves, and a tube- 
roſe Root. | 

22. OrniTrocaLuM Virginianum luteum, foliis gra- 
mineis hirſutis. Petiver. Gaz, Yellow Virginian Star- 
flower, with hairy Graſs- leaves. | 


23. OrRniTHOGALUM Africanum, plantaginis roſes 


folio, radice tuberoſa. Com. Hort. Amſt. African Star-flower, 


with a Roſe-plantain-leaf, and a tuberous Root. 

The eighteen Sorts which are firſt-mentioned, are very 
hardy; moſt of theſe grow wild in Spain and Portugal : 
the three firſt grow in ſeveral Places in the North of Eng- 
land, in Meadows and Woods: theſe increaſe very faſt 
by Off- ſets, eſpecially the ſecond and ſeventh Sorts, ſo as 
often to become troubleſome Weeds in ſuch Gardens 


where they are planted. The ſeventh Sort comes early to 


flower in the Spring : the Flowers are large, of a dirty- 
white Colour, ſtriped with green ; ſo it makes but an in- 
different Appearance; and the Seed-veſſels ſoon after ſwell- 
ing to a large Size, become ſo heavy, as to weigh down 
the Stalks, and lay them proſtrate on the Ground; at 
which time they are very unſightly ; therefore theſe are 
not proper Ornaments for the Flower-garden : but as 


they will thrive in Woods, and under Trees, a few of 


them may be allowed a Place in any ſhady Wood-walks, 
or other abject Part of the Garden, for the ſake of Variety. 
The fourteenth Sort produces blue Flowers ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the ſmall ſtarry Hyacinth ; and flowers much 
about the ſame Seaſon ; viz. the Latter-end of February, 
or the Beginning of March: the Flowers of this do not 
riſe above four or five Inches high; ſo the Roots of this 
ſhould be planted with others of the ſame Growth, near 


the Edges of the Borders, where they may remain three 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Off-ſets, which their 


Roots do commonly produce in great Plenty. The beſt 


time to tranſplant their Roots is in July or Auguſt, when 


their Leaves are decay'd ; for if they are remov'd late in 
Autumn, their Fibres will be ſhot out, when they will be 
very apt to ſuffer, if diſturb'd. They ſhould have a light 
ſandy Soil; but it muſt not be over-dung*c, which would 
cauſe their Roots to decay. They may be intermix'd with 


other bulbous-rooted Flowers in the Borders of the Plea- 


ſure-garden, where they will afford an agreeable Variety, 
and continue in Flower a long time. Their Roots need 
not be tranſplanted oftener than every other Lear; for if 
they are taken up every Year, they will not increaſe ſo faſt; 


but when they are ſuffered to remain too long unremov'd, 


they will have ſo many Off. ſets about them as to weaken' 


their blowing Roots. Theſe may alſo be propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown and managed as molt other 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, and will produce their Flowers 
in three or four Years after ſowing. —— 

The fifteenth Sort here mentioned is very common in 
many Gardens near London ; but it rarely produces any 
Flowers. This multiplies very faſt by Off- ſets, ſo as in 
few Years to ſtock a whole Garden. The Leaves and Bulbs 


of this Plant are very like thoſe of the Hyacinth of Pers; 


ſo that many Perſons have taken it for one of that Kind. 
Theſe Roots have been brought over from /aly in great 
Plenty of late Years, by the Perſons who import Orange- 
trees; but I have not yet heard, that any of them have 
produced Flowers in England. 


The nineteenth and twentieth Sorts are, as yet, very | 


rare in England: theſe grow in the Archipelago; and I 


have been informed by a very curicus Gentleman, that 


the w in t Plenty in the Iſland of Zant, from 
AT their F cas may be eaſily obtained, by the Ships 
that bring over the Currans. The beſt Method to bring 
them over, would be to have the Roots taken out of the 
Ground, ſoon after their Flower-ſtems and I caves decay, 
and dry them in a ſhady Place: then they may be hung 

6 L. up 
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vp in the Ship, in Nets (as is practiſed for Onions), to 


prevent their rotting by Moiſture, and to ſecure them 
from Vermin : and it they are four Months or longer out 
of the Ground, they will do very well, provided the Roots 
are ſound. | | | : 
The twenty-firſt Sort was formerly more common in 
the Engliſh Gardens, than at preſent. This Kind is more 


tender than either of the former; ſo ſhould be planted in 


Pots filled with freſh light Earth; and in Winter muſt be 
placed in an airy Glaſs- caſe, amongſt Sedums, Ficoides's, 
and ſuch other pretty hardy ſucculent Plants, which re- 
quire a large Share of Air in mild Weather and in Sum- 
mer they may be removed out of the Houſe, and placed 
in a warm-ſheltered Situation; obſerving never to give 
theſe Plants much Water when they are not in a growing 
State, leſt it rot their Roots; but when they are growing 
freely, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every Year : the beſt 
time to perform this Work is ſoon after their Flower- 
ſtems are decaycd, when the Roots will be in the moſt in- 


active State. When this is done, the Off-ſets ſhould be 
carefully taken off, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 


ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and may be treated 
as the old Roots. | 

The twenty-ſecond Sort is a Native of America, not 
only of the Continent, but alſo of the Iſlands there: Mr. 
Baniſter found it growing wild in Virginia, and ſent it 


to Mr. Petiver : and Mr. Ray has publithed it in the Ca- 
talogue of Plants made by Mr. Baniſter in Virginia: and 
Mr. Cateſby ſince found it growing in Carolina; and has 
exhibited a Figure of it in his Hiſtory of that Country : 
but I have, by Accident, had this Plant come up in the 


Earth which has come from Jamaica and Antigua, in 
which other Plants were ſent over, by which it appears to 


be common in both thoſe INands. 


This is a very humble Plant, never riſing above ſix 
Inches high: the Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
ſmalleſt Cypreſs-grais, being triangular, long, and hairy: 
the Flowers are produced on ſlender Footſtalks ariſing 


from the Root, being naked ; and on the Top are pro- 


duced two or three ſmall yellow Flowers. ; 
If this Plant is kept in the Stove, it will continue flower- 
ing great Part of the Year, and will alſo produce good 


Seeds: but if it is expoſed in the open Air, it will not 


flower, but in 7 and Auguſt; and theſe never produce 
Sceds, altho' tlie Roots will live Abroad, if they are 
planted in a warm Situation: this Sort loves Warmth and 
Moiſture. 

The twenty- ſecond Sort is a Native of the Cape of 
Geed Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to ſome cu- 
rious Gardens in Holland, and ſome Years ſince was in 
ſeveral of the Engliſh Gardens; but was loſt for ſome 
Years, and hath been lately retrieved. This hath a large 
tuberous Root, in Shape like the Cyclamen : the Leaves 
are produced in Cluſters upon fingle Footſtalks from tae 
Root, and ſpread on the Surface of the Ground, as do 
thoſe of the Cyclamen : the Flowers grow in a long Spike 


upon a naked Stem ariſing from the Root, having ſlender 
long Footſtalks: theſe are ſmall, of a greeniſh Colour at 
firſt, but aſterward change white: there is no great Beauty 


in the Flowers of this Plant; but as the Leaves come out 


in tie Autumn, and remain green all the Winter, fo it 


makes an agrecable Variety amongſt other Exotic Plants, 
during that Seaſon. This requires no other Culture but to 


plant the Roots in freſh light Earth in Pots; and in Winter 


they muſt be placed in a Green-houſe, or an airy Glaſs- 
caſe, with Ficoides and other Plants of the ſame Country; 
where, it they are protected from Froft, they will require 
no artiScial Warmth. In Summer they muſt be expos'd 
with other Exotic Plants; but after the Leaves decay, the 
Roots ſhould not have too much Wet, leſt it rot them. 


ORNITHOPODIUM [of Gents, a Bird, and ws, 
, a Foot, becauſe the Huſk of this Plant reſembles 
the Foot of a ſmall Bird], Bird's foot. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower; out of whoſe Empale- 

ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an hooked 


joinied Pod, for the maſt part waved, containing in each 


* 


Joint one roundiſp Seed : to which muſt be added, bat 
ſeveral Pods grow. together in ſuch a manner as to reſemble 
the Foot of a Bird. 
The Species are 
1. OxnITHoPODIUM radice tuberculis nodoſa. C. B. p 
Bird's- foot with a knobbed Root. | : 


2. OxniTHoPoDIUM majus. C. B. P. The greater 
Bird's- foot. 


. OrxniTHoPopIUM ſcorpioides, filiqua ; 
0 Bird*s-foot, with a flat Pod. compreſſa. T. 


4. OrniTHoPODIUM portulace folio. Tourn, Bird's 
foot with a Purſlane-leaf. | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds 5 
the Spring upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, where they 
are to remain (for they ſeldom do well when they are 
tranſplanted) z and, when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be carcfully cleared from Weeds; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of the Plants ſhould be pulled out, fo as to 
leave the remaining ones about ten Inches aſunder. In 


June theſe Plants will flower, and the Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt. There is no great Beauty in them; but, for the 


Variety of their jointed Pods, they are preſerv'd 
boron {oro in their Pleaſure-gardens; = whey = 
Seeds are ſown in Patches in the Borders, each Sort di- 
ſtinctly by itſelf, and the Plants thinn'd, leaving only two 
at each Patch, they will require no farther Care; and will 
add to the Variety, Ka ar ger where the Snail and Cater. 
iller Plants are preſerved, which are very proper to inter- 
— with them. They are all annual FR which periſh 
ſoon after their Seeds are ripe. mg 


OROBUS Le, of ge, to eat, and Ber, an 
Ox, g. d. an Herb with which Oxen are fed, becauſe the 


Antients uſed to fatten their Oxen with a like Herb}, 


Bitter-vetch. 
The Characters are; | 

It hath a papilionacecus Flower, conſiſting of the Stan- 
dard, the Keil, and the Wings; out of whoſe ? 
riſes the Pointal wrapt up in the Membrane, which after- 
ward becomes a round Pad, full of oval-ſhap'd Seeds : 10 
which muſt be added, That two Leaves joined together 
grow upon a Rib that ends in à Point. : 

The Species are; 

1. OxoBus fylvaticus purpureus vernus. C. B. P. Vernal 
purple Wood Bitter- vetch. | | 

2. OroBus Hlvaticus naſtras. Raii Syn, Engliſh Wood 
Bitter-vetch. | 

3. Oxogus ſylvaticus, foliis oblongis glabris. Tourn, 
Wood or Heath Peas. 

4. OroBus fylvaticus, foliis viciæ. C. B. P. Wood 
Orobus, with Vetch-leaves. | | | 

5. Orosus latifolius repens, filiqua parva. Boerh. Ind. 
Broad-leav*'d creeping Orobus, with a ſmall Pod, com- 
monly calPd Venetian Vetch. | | 

6. OroBvus Hlveſtris anguſtifolius, aſphodeli radice. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd wild Bitter-vetch, with an 
Aſphodel-root. 5 N 

7. OrxoBus Hlvaticus, foliis nervgſis. Inſt. R. H. Wild 

or Wood Bitter-vetch, with Leaves full of Nerves. 
8. Orogus Creticus latifolius incanus. Inſt, R. H. 

Broad - leav'd hoary Bitter vetch of Candy. | | 

9. OropBus Orientalis latifolius villoſus, flore croces. 

Tourn. Cor. Broad-leav'd hairy Eaſtern Bitter-vetch, with 

a ſaffron-coloured Flower. | 

10. Orogus Americanus, fructu coccineo, nigra maculs 
notato. Inſt. R. H. American Bitter-vetch, with ſcarlet 
Fruit, mark'd with a black Spot, commonly call'd wild 
Liquorice by the Inhabitants of America. 

11. ORoBus Americanus erectus, foliorum pinnis angu- 
ſtis & ſubtus incanis, ſiliguis glabris. Houſt. Upright 
American Bitter-vetch, with narrow Leaves, which are 
hoary underneath, and ſmooth Pods. 

12. OroBus Americanus latifolius argenteus, flore fur- 
pureo. Hcuſt. Broad-leav'd ſilvery American Bitter-vetch, 
with a purple Flower. | 

13. Oropus Americanus procumbens & hirſutus, fore 
purpureo. Houſt. Trailing hairy American Bitter-vetch, 
with a purple Flower. 


14. OxoBUs 


14. OxoBus Americanus procumbens minimus anguſti- 
folius, fore coccineo. Houſt. The leaſt narrow-leav*'d 
railing Bitter · vetch of America, with a ſcarlet Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was brought. from Germany, 
where it grows in the Foreſts in great Plenty, as alſo about 
Geneva; but it is hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air, provided it be planted in a 
dry Soil. This may be propagated either from Seeds, or 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. If you ſow the Seeds, 
you ſhould obſerve to put them pretty early into the 
Ground before the dry Weather comes on, other wiſe the 
Seeds will not come up: as you ſhould alſo tranſplant the 
Roots juſt before they begin to ſhoot, or elſe their Flow- 
ers will be very weak. The Roots of this Plant will abide 
many Years, and ſpring up freſh every Year, and in 
April produce fine Spikes of purple pea-bloom Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by ſtrait black Pods two Inches long, 
containing ſeveral roundiſh bitter Seeds. 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in Woods, and 
ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England, where, during 
their Seaſon of Flowering, they make an handſome Ap- 
p ; and, when tranſplanted under Shrubs in a Gar- 

den, they will thrive extremely well, and produce great 
Quantities of Flowers every Spring. | 
Theſe were formerly recommended by Dr. Lifter to be 
ſown for Fodder, as a great Improvement ; but I believe 
them not very proper for that Purpoſe, fince they ſeldom 
thrive well when expos'd to the Sun, nor will they ever 
riſe to any conſiderable Height, their Branches trailing 


upon the Ground, unleſs they are ſupported ; fo that in 


| vet Seaſon they would be apt to rot. 

The fourth Sort riſes to be two or three Feet high, and 
hath ſtrong upright Stalks; upon which, in May, are 
produced great Quantities of purple Flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by long ſtrait Pods, containing oblong bitter 
Seeds. The Root of this Plant will abide many Years, 
the Stalks decaying in Winter; but will ſpring up again 
the ſucceeding Year : it delights in a dry freſh Soil, and 
deſerves a Place in large Borders under the Shade of Trees, 
where it will thrive well, and make an handſome Appear- 


ance. | 

The fifth Sort was formerly preſerv'd in the Green- 
houſe as a tender Plant ; but will endure the Cold of our 
Climate very well, if planted in a dry Soil; and thoſe 
Roots which are planted in the full Ground, will produce 
much ſtronger Flowers than thoſe preſerved in Pors. This 
Plant flowers in April; but ſeldom produces good Seeds in 
this Country. 5 | 

Theſe Plants may all be propagated either from Seeds, 
or by parting of their Roots, in the manner directed for 
the Fi Sort ; and if rightly diſpos'd in the Borders of a 


Garden, afford an agreeable Variety : and ſince they are 


hardy, requiring but little Culture, they deſerve a Place in 


every good Garden. 
The four Sorts next-mentioned are very hardy Plants: 

theſe may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Border of freſh Earth, expoſed only to the 
morning Sun; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould 
be carefully cleared from Weeds, and thinned where the 
are too cloſe. The Michaelmas following, they ſhould be 
taken up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main, which ſhould be in a ſhady Place, or under Trees 
in Wilderneſs-quarters, where theſe Plants will thrive ex- 
ceeding well, and, when they flower in the Spring, will 
make an agreeable Variety in ſuch Places where better 
Plants will not live, which renders them worthy of a Place 
in large Gardens. | 

The tenth Sort is very common in the warmeſt Parts 
of America, Afia, and Africa. The Seeds of this Sort 
are frequently brought to England from the Weſt- Indies for 
their Beauty ; being round and hard, and of a bright- 
ſcarlet Colour, with a black Eye, and are ſomewhat leſs 
than Peas, Theſe Seeds are by the Inhabitants of the 
Countries, where they naturally grow, ſtrung, and worn 
about their Necks for Ornament. And the Leaves of the 
Plant are ſometimes uſed inſtead of Liquorice, being 
eſteemed good for the dry Gripes. 

This Plant twiſts itſelf round whatever Trees or Shrubs 
grow near it, and will riſe to the Height of ten or twelve 
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Feet, and will continue ſeveral Years. The Flowers are 
produced on dender Footſtalks, growing in a cloſe Spike 
or Bunch, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Kidney- bean, 
and are of a pale · purple Colour: theſe are ſacceeded by 
ſhort thick Pods, in which are contained the Seeds. 

The eleventh Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
foun in Jamaica; as were alſo the three following Sorts 
diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman, at La Vera Cruz in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Theſe five laſt-mentioned Sorts, 
being Natives of warm Countries, are very tender; fo 
mult be preſerved in Stoves, otherwite they will not live 
in England. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving frequently to moiſten the Earth, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow (eſpecially thoſe of the 
tenth Sort, which are very hard, and will ſometimes re- 
main a whole Seaſon in the Ground, where they are kept 
dry). When the Plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the Pots, and each tranſplanted into 
ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with rich Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which time they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day in warm Weather, 
and mult be frequently watered. With this Management 
the Plants will make a great Progreſs, and in a few 
Weeks thoſe of the tenth Sort will reach the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed, unleſs the Frame be very high; ſo theſe 
ſhould then be taken out, and plunged into the Bark-b2d 


in the Stove, where they may have room to grow. Theſe 


Plants ſhould be ſupported by Sticks, or placed near a 
Trellace, to which they ſhould be faſtened, otherwiſe they 
will trail about whatever Plants grow near them. | 


The other Sorts, being of humbler Growth, may be 
kept in the Hot-bed until Michael mas, when the Nights 


begin to be cold; at which time they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Baurk- bed, where 
they muſt be treated as other tender Exotic Plants; by 
which Method they may be preſerved thro* the Winter, 
and the following Summer they will produce Flowers. 


Theſe Plants are perennial, ſo that if they ſhould not 
perfect their Seeds, the Plants may be maintained for 


ſeveral Years. 


ORYZA [o>vCa, of dove, to dig, becauſe the 
Earth muſt be dug beſore the Seeds are ſown], Rice. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath its Grains diſpos'd into a Panicle, which are 
almoſt of an oval Figure, and are covered with a thick 
Huſt, ſomewhat lite Barley. | 
There is but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Oryza. Matth. Rice. | | 
This Grain is greatly cultivated in moſt of the Eaſtern 
Countries, where it is the chief Support of the Inha- 
bitants ; and great Quantities of it are brought into Eng- 
land and other European Countries every Year, where it 
is in great Eſteem for Puddens, Sc. it being too tender 
to be produc'd in theſe Northern Countries, without the 


5 Aſſiſtance of artificial Heat: but from ſome Secds which 


were formerly ſent to South-Carolina, there have been great 
Quantities produc'd ; and it is found to ſucceed equally as 
well there as in its native Country, waich is a very great 
Improvement to our American Settlements. 

This Plant grows upon moiſt Soils, where the Ground 
can be flow'd over with Water after it is come up: fo 
that whoever would cultivate it in Exgland for Curioſity, 
ſhould ſow the Seeds upon an Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots 
fill'd with rich light Earth, and plac'd into Pans of Water, 
which ſhould be plunged into an Hot- bed; and as the Wa- 

er waſtes, ſo it mult, from time to time, be renew*d 
again: in July theſe Plants may be ſet abroad in a warm 
Situation, {till preſerving the Water in the Pans, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive z and toward the Latter-end of 
Auguſt they will produce their Grain, which will ripen 
tolerably well, provided the Autumn proves favourable. 
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/OSMUNDA, The Oſmund Royal, or flowering 
et is one of the Kinds of Fern which is diſtinguiſh*d 
from the other Sorts, by its producing Flowers on the Top 
of the Leaves; whereas the others, for the moſt part, 
produce them on the Back of their Leaves. 

There is but one Kind of this Plant, which grows wild 


in England; but there are ſeveral Sorts of them which 


grow in America: but as they are ſeldom kept in Gardens, 
I ſhall not enumerate their Species. 

The common Sort grows on Bogs in ſeveral Parts of 
England; therefore whoever hath an Inclination to tranſ- 
plant it into Gardens, ſhould place it in a moiſt ſhady Situ- 
ation, otherwiſe it will not thrive. 


OSTEOSPERMUM, Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum. 
The Cbaradiers are; | | 
' The Flower bath an hemiſpherical Empalement, which 

is Angle, and cut into many Segments: the Flower is com- 
poſed of ſeveral Hermapbrodite Flowers in the Diſk, which 
are tubulcus, and cut at the Prim into five Parts : theſe 
are ſurrounded by ſeveral Female I lowers, which are radi- 
ated, each having a long narrow Tongue, which is quin- 
guefid : the Hermaphroaite Flowers have each five ſlender 
ſhort Stamina 3 theſe are barren : the Female Flowers bave 
each a globular Pointal, which afterward becomes one ſingle 
Bard Seed. 1 85 | 1 

The Species are; | 
1. OsTzosPERMUM foliis oppoſitis palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 
Hard- ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with handed Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite. | | 

2. OsTeosPERMUM foliis ovalibus obſolete ſerratis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with oval 
Leaves, which are ſlightly ſaw'd. 

3. OSTEOSPERMUM folits lanceolatis acute ſerratis, pe- 
tiolis decurrentibus. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with 
{pear-ſhap'd Leaves, which are cut into ſharp Segments, 
and a wing d Footſtalk. „ | 

4. OSTEOSPERMUM ſpinis ramaſis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with branching Spines. 

This Genus of Plants was, by Dr. Tournefort, intitled, 
Chryſanthemoides, from its Affinity to the Chryſantbemam ; 
and, by Dr. Boerhaave, Chryſanthemoides Oſteoſpermum. 
Both of which, being compound Names, have been re- 
jected by Dr. Linnæus, who has given the Title of Oftes- 
ſpermum to it. | 


The ficlt Sort is a Native of America, growing in 
Virginie and Carolina, in low moiſt Ground. This Sort 


dies to the Root every Autumn, and riſes again the fol- 
lowing Spring; and when growing on a moiſt rich Soil, 
the Shoots will riſe to the Height of five or ſix Feet, 
and are garniſn'd with very large Leaves, placed by Pairs 
oppoſite, which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 


Plane tree; from whence it hath been by ſome Authors 


intitied Chryſanthemum platani folio. The Flowers are 
produc'd at the Extremity of the Shoots, which are ſhap*d 
like thoſe of the Sun- flower; but being ſmall, ſo not 
make much A 3 This Sort never produces any 
Seeds in England; ſo can only be propagated by partin 

of the Roots: but this ſhould . * 44 hon 
every third Year. The beſt Seaſon for this, and for tranſ- 
planting of the Roots, is in October, ſoon after the Shocts 
decay. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in light rich Earth, 
and ſhould have a moiſt Situation, where they will thrive 
extremely well: but in dry Ground, if they are not duly 
water'd in dry Weather, they will make no Progreſs, and 
frequently decay in hot Weather. It will endure the 
Winter's Cold very well in the open Air. 

If the Seeds of this Plant are procured from America, 
they ſhould be ſown on a Bed-of rich Earth, and in dry 
Weather they ſhould be water'd. Theſe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, before the Plants 
appear. When the Plants come up, they ſhould be treated 
— 2 ſame manner as hath been directed for the old 

SIS 

The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are Natives of the 
Country about the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa. The 
lecond Sort grows to the Height of ſix or eight Feet, and 
becomes woody in the Stem. The Leaves of this Sort 


are of an oval Figure, ſlightly indented on the Edges, 
and are cover'd . white Meal. This Plant ſeldom 
flowers in Exgland. | 

The third _ =_ like * _ Bog the 
are more poi a n . law? 
on the 3 the Foorſtalks of tae Leaves . 
and the Leaves are deeply vein d. This produces Tufts 
of yellow Flowers at the Extremity of the Shoots: it 
flowers in. the Winter and Spring. 

The fourth Sort is a low ſhrubby Plant, which ſeldom 
riſes above three Feet high, and divides into many 
Branches: the Ends of the Shoots are beſet with green 
Spines; which branch out from the Leaves, which are 
very clammy, eſpecially in warm Weather. The Leaves 
are long and narrow, and ſet on without any Order. The 
Flowers are produc'd ſingle, at the Ends of the Shoots, 
which are 1 and appear in July and Auguſt. k 

Theſe three Sorts are too tender to live in the open 
Air in England ; ſo are placed in the Green-houſe in OG. 
ber, and may be treated in the ſame manner as Myrtles, 
and other hardy Green-houſe Flants, which require a 
large Share of Air in mild Weather: and in the Begi 


ning of May the Plants may be remov'd into the open 


Air, and placed in a ſhelter'd Situation during the Sum- 
mer-ſcaſon. The ſecond and third Sorts muſt have Plenty 


of Water, being very thirſty Plants z but the fourth Sort 
muſt have it given but moderately. 


TheſePlants are propagated by Cuttings, which maybe 
lanted in any of the Summer-months, upon a Bed of 


ight Earth, and ſhould be water'd and ſhaded until 

have taken _ —— — till 

have gotten very Roots; w muſt be taken 
up, nd edu in Pots : for if they are ſuffer'd to ſtand 
long, they will make ſtrong vigorous Shoots, and will be 
difficult to tranſplant afterward ; eſpecially the ſecond and 
third Sorts ; but there is not ſo much Danger of the 
fourth, which is not ſo vigorous, nor ſo eaſy in taking 
Root, as the other. During the Summer-ſeaſon the Pot 
ſhould be frequently remov*d, to prevent the Plants from 
rooting through the Holes in the Bottom of the Pots, 
into the Ground, which they are very apt to do when 


they continue long undiſturbed, and then they ſhoot very 


luxuriantly ; and, on their being remov'd, theſe Shoots, 


and ſometimes the whole Plants, will decay. 


OSYRIS, Poets Caſia. 
The Characters are; | 
I is Male and Female in different Plants: the E 
ment of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is divided into 


three acute Segments: the Flower bath no Petals ; but thoſe 


on the Male Plants have three ſhort Stamina; and thoſe 
on the Female bave a roundiſh Pointal, which afterward 
changes to a globular Berry, having a fingle Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Osyris fruteſcens baccifera. C. B. P. Shru 
dn Fon Caſia: and by ſome, Red-berried ſhrubby 


oe 5 
This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above two Feet 


high, having lignous Branches, which are garniſh'd with 
long narrow Leaves, of a bright Colour: the Flowers 
appear in Fune ; which are of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
are ſucceeded by Berries, which at firſt are green, and 
afterward turn to a bright-red Colour, ſomewhar like thoſe 
of Aſparagus. | 

Thus Plant grows wild in the South of France, in Spain, 
and ſome Parts of Italy, by the Side of Roads, as alſo 
between the Rocks; but is with great Difficulty tranſ- 
planted into Gardens; nor does it thrive after being re- 
moved: fo that the only Method to obtain this Plant is, to 
ſow the Berries where they are to remain: Theſe Ber- 
ries commonly remain a Year in the Ground before the 
Plants appear, and ſometimes will lie two or three 
Years : fo that the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed under 
three Years, if the Plants do not come up ſooner. Theſe 
Secds muſt be procur'd from the Places where the Plants 
naturally grow; for thoſe which have been brought into 
Gardens never produce any, and it is with great Difficulty 
they are preferv'd alive. 


OTHONNA, 


bby berry. 


-. . 
* : Wi. 4 


* 1 Floret: 
of bot _ 


The Species are: 12 5 
1. OrnonuA foliis infimis lanceolatis int 
perioribus ſinuato-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
can Ragwort, with an Hartſhorn-leaf. ID 
2. OrnoxxwA foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. 
3. OTHoNN a foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis linearibus paral- 
lelis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African Ragwort, with 
Leaves like umbelliferous Wormwood. ES 
4. Ornonna foliis multifidis linearibus. Flor. Led. 
African with Samphire-leaves. 
Theſe Plants ate rang'd in the Genus of Ragwort by 
moſt of the Writers oak agg 6 till Dr. Boerbaave, in his 
Index of the Leyden Garden, ſeparated them into a diſtinct 
Genus, nad ng of | ies apa Dr. Linneus has 
 fince ſeparated theſe Species others, and applied 
this Tide © of Otbonna to them. Poe * 
They are all of them Natives of the Country near the 
Cape of Good Hope; ſo will not live through the Winter in 


. is, fu 


riſe higher. Theſe grow very eaſily from Cut- 
tings ; which will take Root very ſoon, if planted in a 
ſhady Border, during any of the Summer- months: and 
when they have made good Roots, they ſhould be taken 
up, and potted ; becauſe if they are ſuffer d to ſtand long 
in the Border, their Roots will extend to a great Diſtance, 
and they will make vigorous Shoots, ſo that they cannot 
be tranſplanted. after with any Safety. In all other re- 


been directed for Ofteoſpermum. 

As there is little Beauty in the Flowers of theſe Plants, 
ſo they are not generally eſteem'd: but, where there is 
r 
are preſerv d there, they wi to the Variety, by 
32 which they retain the whole 
Tear. | 


OX-EYE. Vide i 
OXYACANTHA. Vide Berberis. 


OXYS, Wood-ſorrel. 
The Cbaractrrs are; | 

It hath @ bell-ſhaped Flower, confifting of one Leaf, 
baving its Brim wide-expanded, and cut into ſeveral Divi- 
ans: the Pointal, which riſes from the Flower-cup, be- 
comes an oblong, membraneacous Fruit, divided into five ſemi- 
nal Cells, opening outward from the Baſe to the Top, and 
inclaſng Seeds which ftart from their Lodges, by reaſon of 
the elaſtic Force of the Membrane which involves them. 

The Species are ; 


1. Oxys flore albo. Tourn. Common Wood-ſorrel, 
with a white Flower. 


2. Oxys flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Wood - ſorrel 


with a purpliſh Colour. 
N Oxys Iutea. 7. B. Wood-ſorrel with a yellow 
* 


4. Oxys lutea Americana erefttor. Tourn. Upright 
yellow Wood-ſorrel of America. 

. 5. Oxvs bulboſa Africans rotundifolia, caulibus & flo- 
ribus purpureis amplis. Hort. Amſt. Round-leav'd Afri- 
can Wood-ſorrel, with large purple Flowers. 

6. Oxys bulboſa Athiopica minor, folio cordato, fore 
ex albido purpuraſcente. Hort. Amft, | 


7. Oxys Americana, fore rubro, fibroſa radice. Inft 
R. H. American Wood-ſarrel, witli a red Flower, and a 
fibroſe Root. ; 

8. Oxrs {atea fruteſcens Americana, iripolii bituminofe 
facie. Plum. Cat. Yellow ſhrubby American Woo4-forre!, 
with the Face of ſinking Trefoil. | 


9. Oxrs purpurea Virginiana, radice ſquamate. Inf! : 


2 H. Purple Wood - ſorrel of Virginia, with a ſcaly 
OOt. 

10. Oxvs Bulbeſa Africana rotundifolia, caulibus viren- 
tibus, floribus amplis purpureis. Breyn. Cent. Bulbous- 
rooted African Wood - ſorrel, with round Leaves, green 
Stalks, and large purple Flowers. 
| It. Oxys lautes annua, floribus dentatis. Feuillte. Ol ſ. 
Yellow anhual Wood-ſorrel, with indented Flowers. 

12; Oxvs roſeo fore, erectior, vulgo Calle.  Feuillce. 
Obſ. Upright Wood-forrel, with a rote-colour'd Flower, 
* Culle. PE T8 

13. Oxrs ampliſſimo flore. Fenillee. Obſ. Wood - ſorrel 
with che largeſt yellow Rs 1 | 

14. Oxvs Iateo flore, radice craſſiſima. Feuillie. Obſ. 
Wood-ſorrel 
Root. 

The firſt Sort 


grows wild in Woods, and other ſhady 


Places, in divers Parts of England, and flowers in Apri! 


and May. This is the Sort which is directed by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians of London to be uſed in Medicine; bur 
the Markets are generally ſupplied with the fourth Sort, 


which is not near ſo good, having very little Talte : but 


the People who cultivate medicinal Plants for the Market, 
have propagated this Plant in their Gardens, becauſe it 
grows tall, and branches out greatly; ſo that they can 
readily gather and tie it up in Bunches for Sale ; whereas 
the true Sort grows cloſe to the Ground, and each Leaf 


hey . riſes with a Footſtalk from the Root, which renders it 


troubleſome to gather in Quantities ; but thoſe who uſe 
it in Medicine 1d be careful to have the true Sort : 


the Time for which is always in the Spring ; whereas the - 


_ Kind is never brought to Market till the Middle of 
mer. | | - 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, differing only 
in the Colour of the Flower. This is found wild in the 


Perſons who are curious in Botany: but there is no Dif- 
ference in the Taſte of this from the common Sort. Theſe 
two Sorts are abiding Plants, and multiply greatly by 
their creeping Roots, as alſo by Seeds. They ſhould be 

in a moiſt ſhady Border, either early in the Spring, 
or at Micbaelmas that they may be rooted before the Froſt 
comes on. When the Plants are once eſtabliſh'd in the 
Border, they will ſcatter their Seeds, and increaſe greatly. 
This common Wood-ſorrel is a much more grateful Acid 
in Sallads, than the common Sorrel ; for. which Purpoſe 


a Border of it ſhould not be wanting in the Kitchen- 


The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and increafcs greatly 
by its trailing Branches, which put out Roots at every 


Joint; as alſo by its Seeds, which are caſt abroad, when 


ripe, by the Elaſticity of the Veſſels in which they are con- 
tained, which renders it difficult to ſave the Seeds : for 
when they are ripe, on the firft Touch, the Pods burſt, 
and throw out the Seeds. This is tender, and muſt be 
ſhelter d under a Frame in Winter, otherwiſe it will not 
abide the Froſts, when they are very ſevere. | 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant. This was original- 
ly brought from North-America ; but where-ever it is in- 
troduced, and permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, it will main- 
tain itſelf without any further Care, it being a very hardy 
Plant; and is now become more common than our own 
Sort in the London Markets. - 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are preſerv*d in ſome curious 
Gardens for Variety. The fifth Sort produccs Jarge purple 
Flowers, which make a very pretty Appearance, and 
continue in Beauty a long time during the Winter- ſeaſon, 
which renders it worthy of a Place in every Collection of 
Plants. The ſixth Sort hath not much Beauty in its 
Flowers; but is planted in curious Gardens for Variety. 
Theſe two Sorts have bulbous Roots, which increaſe 
pretty faſt (eſpecially the ſixth), by which they are eaſily 

6M propagated, 


with yellow Flowers, and a very thick 


North of England, and is preſery'd as a Variety by thoſe 
ſpects theſe muſt be treated in the ſame manner, as hath P Eng is preſery'd as a Variety by 
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| Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It hath beautiful roſe· colour d Flow- 


fomewhat tenderer than thoſe before-mention*d.; for which 


FE CT 


Jorpagated. Theſe muſt be planted in Pots fill'd with 
LIES non; and is inter they ſhould be placed 


under a common Hot-bed-frame, where they ſhould have } 


as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; but they 
muſt be ſhelter'd from Froſt, otherwiſe they will not live 
in this Country. In Summer they-muſt be expos'd in a 
ſhady Situation, and in dry Weather muſt be often re- 


freſhed with Water; but when their Leaves are decay'd, 
it ſhould be given ſparingly. 


The ſeventh, ninth, and tenth Softs may be treated 
in the ſame manner a3 the former: theſe are preſerv d in 
curious Gardens for the fake of Variety. 
| The eighth Sort was diſcover'd by Father Plumier in 
ſome of the French Settlements in America: it was alſo 
found by the late Dr. Honſtoun near La Vera Critz ; where 
it was growing in great Plenty. This Sort riſes to the 
Height of two Feet or more, and becomes a ſmall Shrub; 


but it hath very little Acidiry in the Leaves. This is ten- 


derer than either of the former Sorts: wherefore it ſhould 
be kept warmer in Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in this 
The eleventh Sort is an annual Plant, which is culti- 


| vated in all the Gardens of Lima and Peru in the Spaniſh 


Wei Indies, for its grateful acid Taſte ; it being much 
uſed by the Inhabitants of thoſe Places in all their Sawces. 


This Sort grows larger than the common upright Ameri- i 


can Kind : the Flowers are yellow edged with 
The twelfth Sort grows plentifully in Chili, in the 


ers, and grows about the ſame Height as the common 
upright American Sort. | 

The thirteenth Sort ſeldom riſes above two Inches high, 
and doth not branch as do the former Kinds; this hath 


Flowers: it grows plentifully on the 
Borders NA Fin of Plate. | 


The fourteenth Sort hath large thick Roots, out 


of which come up the Leaves, which are of a bright-green 
Colour on their Upper- ſide, and of a violet Colour under- 
neath. This grows on all the Mountains of Peru. | 

All theſe Sorts, being Natives of warm Countries, are 


Reaſon they muſt be placed in a warm Green-houſe in 


Winter: but in Summer they may be expos'd to the open 


Air, and muſt be plentifully water'd in dry Weather. All 


theſe Plants will produce Seeds in this Country, by which wi 


they may be propagated. 
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TIADUS, The Ned chars or Cherry-Laurel. 
P The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is bell-ſhaped, confiti 
of one Leaf, which expands at the Brim, where it is Aba 
cut into f ve Parts : the Flower is compoſed of five roundiſb 
Petals, which are inſerted in the Empalement, and are 


ſpread open : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the 


Pointal, attended by a great Number of Stamina, which 
are inſerted in the : the Pointal afterward 
changes to a roundiſh Berry, inclofing one oval Nut. 

The Species are; 


1. Paus glandulis duabus haf foliorum ſubjefis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The common Bird { A * 


2. Papvs foliis ovatis ſerratis, petiolis rectis, ſpica florum 
breviore. The Corniſh Cherry, © 2 


3. Papvs foliis lanceolatis glabris, vix ſerratis, frutu 


nigro. American Bird- cherry. 


4. Pa dus foliis ſempervirentibus lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The common Laurel, or Cherry-bay. 

5. Papus foliis ſempervirentibus ovatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The Portugal Laurel; by ſome call'd the Portmgal 


Cherry ; and in Portugueſe, Azerira. 


The two firſt Species have been generally rang'd in the 


Genus of Cherries, till Dr. Linnæus ſeparated them from 
that Genus, and added the two laſt Species to them, and 
applied this Title of Padus to them ; which is an old 


be ſeparared bon N. ws Be * 
The firſt Sort i very common in ſeveral Parts of Ex- 
land, but particularly in the North, where they grow in 


The ſecond Sort will riſe to a greater Height than th 


LO — well known, as to need no 
iption; it bei common in every Garden. 
This Tree was ws oy Gow Conſtanti | 
Year 1578. and was for many Years *d in Pots 
and Tubs, and preſerv'd in Green - houſes in Winter: 
but afterward it was planted againſt warm Walls, to pre- 
ſerve it; being frequently injuæ d by ſevere Froſt. . After 
this the Plants were train'd into Pyramids and Globes, 
and conſtantly kept ſheer'd ; by which the broad Leaves 
were generally cut in the Middle, which render'd the 
Plants very unſightly. Of late Years they have | 

more properly diſpoſed in Gardens,. by planting them to 
border Woods, and the Sides of Wilderneſs-quarters ; for 
which Purpoſe we have but few Plants fo well adapted; 
for it will grow under the Drip of Trees, 1 
Sun; and the Branches will ſpread to the Ground, ſo 8 
to form a Thicket; and the Leaves being 
ing a fine gloſſy green Colour, they ſet 
and other Plantations in Winter, when the other Trees 
have caſt their Leaves; and in Summer they make a 
Contraſt with the Green of the other Trees. This Tree 

is ſometimes injur d in very ſevere Winters, y 
where they ſtand ſingle, and are much expos'd ; but 
where they grow in Thickets, and are ſcreen'd by other 
Trees, they are ſeldom much hurt: for in thoſe Places it 
is only the young tender Shoots which are injur'd, and 


- 


1 


9 


there will be new Shoots produced immediately below 
theſe, to ſupply their Place; fo that in one Year the Da- 
mage will be repaired : but whenever ſuch ſevere Winters 
happen, theſe Trees ſhould not be cut or pruned, till after 
the following Midſummer, by which time it will appear 
what Branches are dead, which may then be cut away, to 
the Places where the new Shoots are produced: for by 
haſtily cutring theſe Trees in the Spring, the drying Winds 
have free Egreſs to the Branches; whereby the ſuffer 

Theſe Trees are alſo very ornamental, when they are 
mix'd with other ever-green Trees, in forming of Thickets, 
or to ſhut out the Appearance of diſagreeable Objects: 


and for ing from WI 

when they ate between flowering Shrubs, t 

may be trained Jo as to fill up the Vacancies in the Mi 
of | 


the 
poſes to 
it very 3 
ln warmer Countries this Tree will grow to a 
ſo that in ſome Parts of [taly there are 
them; but we Tannot hope to have them grow to ſo large 
Stems in and; for ſhould theſe Trees be pruned u 
in order to them into Stems, the Froſt would then 
| become much more hurtful to them, than in the manner 
they uſually ee: with their Branches to the Ground: 
however, if theſe Trees are planted pretty cloſe together, 
in large Thickets, and permitted to grow rude, they will 
defend each other from the Froſt, and they will grow to a 
conſiderable Height: an Inſtance of which is now in that 
noble Plantation of ever- green Trees, made by his Grace 
tte Duke of Bedford, at Wooburn-Abbey ; where there is 
a conſiderable Hill, covered intirely with Laurels: and in 
the other Parts of the ſame Plantation, there are great Num- 
bers of theſe intermix*d with the other ever-green Trees, 


where they are already grown to a conſiderable Size, and 
make a noble Appearance. 4 


large Size; 
large Weds of 


This Tree is commonly pro by Cuttipgs, which 
frould be planted in Septonter + and in taking of the Cut: — 


tings, if a Joint of the former Year's Shoot is cut to the 
Bottom of each, there will be no Danger of their grow- 
ing: and theſe Cuttings will have much better Roots, 
than thoſe which have only the ſame Year's Shoot; which, 


the Bottom in the ſame manner as the others, and they 
frequently miſcarry. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be made about 
fifteen Inches long, or ſomewhat ſhorter; and they ſhould 
be planted ſeven or eight Inches into the Ground, obſerv- 
ing to tread the Earth down cloſe to them. Theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be planted in a ſoft loamy Soil, not fo ſtrong as to 
detain the Wet, nor ſo light and dry as to admit the Sun 
and Wind eaſily to the lower Part of the Cuttings: in 
ſuch Soil as this, the Cuttings muſt be duly watered in the 
Spring, otherwiſe they will moſt of them fail : whereas, 
in a gentle Loam, ſcarce one in an hundred will miſcarry, 
and they will make much greater Progreſs. The common 
Method of planting theſe in the Nurſeries is, to lay out 
the Ground into Beds, about four Feet broad, with two 
Feet Alleys between them, for the Conveniency of going 
between them to water them in dry Weather; and in 
theſe Beds they plant the Cuttings about five or ſix Inches 
aſunder: but where there is a loamy Soil, it will be a 
better Method tœ plant the Cuttings in Rows, about a 
Foot or fifteen Inches aſunder, and at fix Inches Diſtance 
in the Rows: in this Method the Cuttings will have more 
room to grow, and there will be room to hoe between them 
in Summer, to keep them clean from Weeds; and when 
they are remov d, they may be taken up without injure- 
ing any of the Plants, which cannot be avoided where 
they are very cloſe together. | 
There are ſome Perſons who propagate theſe Trees 
from their Berries, which is 3 the beſt Way to ob- 
tain good Plants; for thoſe which come from Seeds, have 
a Diſpoſition to an upright Growth; whereas almoſt all 
thoſe which are raiſed from Cuttings, incline more to an 
horizontal Growth, and produce a greater Number of 


ö on” 
the Birds, otherwiſe they will devour them before 


for the Leaves, being very large, make a very Blind, fr 
are equally uſeful 1 


Seaſon ſhould 


being very ſoft and tender, do not put out Roots from 


and altho* theſe have been for many 


latenil Branches. When any Perſon is deſirous to propa- 
gate this Tree by Seeds, the Berries muſt be from 
otherwiſe they are 
perfectiy ripe ; which is ſeldom earlier than the Latter- 
end of September, or the Beginning of OZober ; for they 
ſhould hang until the outer Pulp is quite black. When 
theſe Berties are gathered, they ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
for when they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they frequently miſearry ; and there will be no Hazard in 
ſowing them in Autumn, provided they are put in a dry 
Soil: and if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, the Bed in 
which they are ſown is covered with rotten Tan; Straw, 
Peas-haulm, or any light Covering, to prevent the Froſt 
om penetrating of the Ground. The beſt Way will be 
to ſow the Betries in Rows at about ſix Inches Diſtance, 
and one Inch aſunder in the Rows: if Drills ate made 
about three Inches deep, and the Berries ſcattered in them, 
and the Earth drawn over them, it will be a very good 
Method. The following Spring the Plants will appear, 
when they ſhould be kept clean from Weeds ; and if the 
prove dry, if they ate duly watered; the 
Plants will make fo good Progreſs, as to be fit for tranſ- 
1 e following Autumn, when they ſhould: be care- 
y up, and planted in a Nurſery, placing them in 
Rows at three Feet aſunder, and che Plane one Foot Di- 


P> ftance in the Rows. In this Nurſery they may remain 


two Years; by which time they will be fit to tranſplant 
where they are deſigned to remain. - Oz TEIEee 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Plants is in the -. 
Autumn, as ſpon as the Rain has the Ground 
for Planting; for altho' they often grow, when removed 
in the Spring, yet thoſe do not take near ſo well, nor make 
ſo good Progreſs, as thoſe which are removed in the Au- 
tumn ; eſpecially if the Plants are taken from a light Soil, 


which generally falls away from their Roots: bur if they 


are taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and re- 
moved but a ſmall Diſtance, there will be no Danger of 
tranſplanting them in the Spring, ided it is done be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot'; for as Plants will ſhoot 
very early in the Spring, ſo if they are removed after 
they have ſhot, the Shoots will decay z and many times 
the Plants intirely fail. . 8 
There are ſome Perſons who, of late, have baniſhed theſe 
Plants from their Gardens, as ſuppoſing them poſſeſs d of a 
| rus Quality ; becauſe the diſtilled Water has proved 
in. many Inſtances : but however the diſtilled Water 
may have been found deſtructive to Animals, yet from 


numberleſs iments, which have been made both of 
the Leaves and Fruit, it hath not appeared, that there is 


the leaft hurtful Quality in either; ſo that the Whole muſt 
be owing to the Oil which may be carried over in Diſtilla- 
tion. F | 

The Berries have been long uſed to put into Brandy, 
to make a Sort of Ratafia; and the Leaves have alſo becn 
put into Cuſtards, to give them an Flavour: 
ears much uſed, 
yet there hath been no one Inſtance of their having dohe 
the leaſt Injury: and as to the Berries, I have known them 
eaten in great Quantities, without Prejudice. LS 

There are ſome Perſons who — gated Ba * 
upon Cherry- ſtocks, with Deſign to inlarge rees; but 
akho* they will take very well upon each other, yet they 
ſeldom make much Progreſs when either the Laurel is 
grafted on the Cherry, or the Cherry upon the Laurel; fo 
that it is only a thing of Curioſity, attended with no real 


Uſe: and I would recommend to Perſons, who have this 


Curioſity, to graft the Laurel upon the Gorniſe Cherry, 
rather than any other Sort of Stock, becauſe the Graft will 
unite better with this ; and as it is a regular Tree, and 
grows large, ſo it will better anſwer the Purpoſe of pro- 
ducing large Trees. : : 
The Portugal Laurel has not been very long cultivated in 
the Engliſh Gardens, nor is it, as yet, become common 
here; but it deſerves to be propagated as much as any of 
the ever-green Trees: for the Leaves have a moſt beauti- 
ful ſhining Verdure, and, in June, the Trees are covered 
with long Spikes of white Flowers, which, together with 
the bright-red Bark of the young Shoots, make a very 
beautiful Appearance : and in the Autumn, when the 
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Peony. 


ſttrip'd Flower. 


a”. * . | | 
what z its h 
hardy, as to defy the ſevereſt Cold of 


in the hard Froſt of the Year 1940.' when almoſt every 1 


other ever-green Tree and Shrub was ſeverely pinched, 
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beautiful, when "planted in a very dry Soil, or 
in Ground that is too wet. The time of tranſplanting 
this is the ſame as for the common Laurel. 


PAONIA [fo call'd of Pon the Phyſician, becauſe he 
is faid to have cured Plato, being wounded by Hercules, 
with this Herb], The Peony. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower 
Placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 


| awhoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, *which afterward be- 


comes 4 Fruit, in which ſeveral little Horns, bent down- 


ward, are gather d, as it were, into à little Head, co- 


ered with Down, opening lengthwiſe, containing many 
globulous Seeds. | 
The Species are; 
1. PæONIA folio nigricante ſplendido, que mas. C. B. P. 
The Male Peony. 
2. P ON mas major, flore incarnato. Hort. Eyſt. 
The greater Male Peony, with a fleſh-coloured Flower. 
3. P-0Nn1A communis vel fæmina. C. B. P. The Female 
4. Pzonia femina, flore pleno rubro majore. C. B. P. 
Female Peony, with a large — red Flower. 
5. Po pleno flore rubro, minor. J. B. Peony with 
a leſſer double red Flower. { 
6. PO fore exaibido pleno, major. C. B. P. Greater 
Peony, with a double whitiſh Flower. e 
7. Ponta Lufttanica, flore fimplici- odorato. Inſt. 
KR. H. Portugal Peony, with a ſingle ſweet-ſcented Flower. 

| 8. PR ONIA mas, foliorum ſegmentis amplioribus. 
C. B. P. Male Peony, with Leaves having broader 
Segments. | 


9. Pzox1a tenuius laciniata, ſubtus pubeſtens, fore 


pur pureo. C. B. P. Peony with narrow jagged Leaves, 


which are downy underneath, and. a purple Flower. 

10. PæoNA aquiline folits. C. B. P. Peony with a 
Columbine-leaf. 

11. PONIA flore vari 


12. Pzox1a folio ſubtus incano, flore albo vel pallido. 
C. B. P. Peony with Leaves hoary underneath, and 
white or pale Flowers. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is chiefly E for the 
Roots, which are us'd in Medicine; for, the Flowers be- 
ing ſingle, do not afford near ſo much Pleaſure as thoſe 
— double Flowers, nor will they abide near ſo long in 

uty. 8 | 

The ſecond Sort hath- larger ſingle Flowers than the 
firſt; but they are of a paler Colour: this is preſerv'd by 
Perſons who are curious in collecting the various Kinds of 


but where you would multiply them in Quantities, 


compos d of ſeveral Leaves, which are 


egate. C. B. P. Peony with a 
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Flowers; but is hot ſo much eſteem'd as thoſe 2: 


They are 

any Soil 

ble; for 

in fuch 

them is toward 

inning of Sept 

oots have ſhot 
ſtrong the ſurceedirg Summer. 
In 

to 


* 


mer, or at leaſt produce but one Flower upon each Root: 


may divide them as ſmall as you provided thee 


Id remain two Y 
pbſerving in Autumn, when the Leaves are decay d, to 
ſpread ſome freſh rich Earth over the Beds about an In 
thick, and conſtantly to keep them clear from Weeds. 
When you tranſplant them (which ſhould be done in 
September), you muſt prepare ſome Beds of freſh ligh 
Earth, which ſhould be dug, and well clean'd from 
Roots of all noxious Weeds ; then plant the Roots 
in ſix Inches aſunder, and about three Inches deep. In 


grow. It is very le there may be ſome Varieties 
obtain'd from the 2 theſe Plants, as is common in 
moſt other Flowers; ſo that thoſe which produce beauti- 


ful Flowers may be plac'd in the Flower-garden; but | 


ſuck as continue ſingle or ill-colour'd, may be planted in 
2 for medicinal Uſe. W 

The Portugal Peony alſo be propagated either by 
Seeds, or partir of thi ae, us the ow manner a8 
the other Sorts; but ſhould have a lighter Soil, and 2 
warmer Situation. The Flowers of this Kind are fingle; 
but do ſmell very ſweet, which renders it worthy of 4 
Place in every good Garden. | 6: 

The four Sorts laſt-mentioned are not ſo common ih 
the Englifþ Gardens at preſent, as thoſe before enumerated; 
but they are equally hardy, and may be propagated in the | 


ſame manner 


PALIURUS, Chriſt's Thorn. 
The Characters are; PF 
It bath long ſharp Spines : the Flower confiſts of fot 
Leaves, which expand in form of 4 Roſe: out of it 
Flower-cup (which is divided into ſeveral Segments) riſes 
the Pointal, which becomes a Fruit ſhap'd like @ Bames, 
having a Shell almoſt globular, which is divided into three 
Cells, in each of <wbich is contain d one raundiſb Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Palluxus. Dad. Chiiſt's Thorn. 
This Plant is ranged in the Genus of Rhamnus by Dr. 
Limeus, who has alſo joined the Frangula of 7 .: 


7 
the Alaternus and Ziziphus to the ſame Genus; but if 
the Fruit of theſe Plants are admitted as a characteriſtic 
Note in diſtinguiſhing the Genera, theſe cannot be brought 
ther. 

"This is by many Perſons ſuppos'd to be the Plant from 
which the Crown of Thorns, which was put upon the 
Head of our Saviour, was compos'd : the Truth of which 
is ſupported by many Travellers of Credit, who affirm, 
that this is one of the moſt common Shrubs in the Coun- 
try of Judea ; and from the Pliableneſs of its Branches, 
which may be eaſily wrought into any Figure, it may 
afford a Probability. | 

This Shrub grows wild in moſt Parts of the Levant, as 
alſo in aby, Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, 
eſpecially near Montpelier, from whence their Seeds ma 
be procured ; for they do not ripen in England. T 
Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, after they arrive, 
in a Bed of light Earth, and the Plants will come up the 
following Spring : but when the Seeds are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they will not come up till the next 
Year, and very often fail: therefore it is much the beſt 
way to ſow them in the Autumn. Theſe Seedling-plants 
may be tranſplanted the following Seaſon into a Nurſery 

to get Strength, before they are planted out for good. 

It may allo be propagated by laying down its tender 
Branches in the Spring of the Lear; which, if 
ſupply'd with Water in dry Weather, will take Root in a 
Year's time, and may then be taken off from the old 
Plant, and tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

The beſt time for tranſplanting this Plant is in the Au- 
tumn ſoon after the Leaves decay, or the Beginning of 
April, juſt before it begins to ſhoot, obſerving to lay 
ſome Mulch upon the Ground about their Roots to 
vent them from drying, as alſo to refreſh them now-and- 
then with a little Water until they have taken freſh Root, 
alter which they will require but very little Care. - They 
rte very hardy, and will grow to be ten or twelve Feet 
high, if planted in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 
There is little Beauty in this Plant; but it is kept in Gar- 


| dens as a Curioſity. 


PALMA, The Palm-tree. 
The Characters are; * | 
It bath a fingle unbranch'd Stalk: the s are diſpos d 
in a circular Form on the Top, which when they wither, 
or fall off with Age, new ones always ariſe out of the 
Middle of the remaining ones; among which, certain 
Sheaths or plain Twigs break forth, opening from the Bot- 


— the Top, very full of Flowers, and Cluſters of Em- ( 


es. 
The Species are | 
1. PALMA major. C. B. P. The greater Palm, or Date- 
tree. ü 
2. PaLMA minor. C. B. P. The Dwarf Palm, with 
prickly Footſtalks. | | 
3. Patma Braſilienſis prunifera, folis plicatili ſeu 
 flabelliformi, caudice ſquamato. Raii Hiſt. The Palmetto- 
— 


4. PalMA altiſima non ſpinoſa, fructu pruniformi mi- 
nore racemoſo ſparſo. Sloan. Cat. The Cabbage tree. 
5. Pal uA foliorum pediculis ſpinofis, frudtu pruniformi 
luteo oleoſo. Sloan. Cat. The oily Palm- tree. 

6. Pal uA tota ſpinoſa major, fructu pruni formi. Sloan. 
Cat. The great Macaw- tree. 

7. Pal MA bumilis dattylifera, radice repentiſſuna ſobo- 
lfera, folio flabelliformi, pedunculo vix ſpinoſo. Boerb. 
Ind. "the Dwarf Palm, with ſcarcely any Prickles upon 
the Footſtalks. 

8. Palma foliis longiſſimis pendulis, abſque ullo pedun- 
culo ex raudice glabro enatis. Boerb. Ind. The Dragon- 
tree. 


9. PaLMa Japonica, ſpinaſis pediculis, polypodii folio. 
Par. Bat. The Palm-tree from Japan, with prickly Foot- 
ſtalks, and a Leaf like Polypody. 

10. PALMA cujus fructus ſeſſilis Faufel diciter. C. B. P. 
The Palm- tree whoſe Fruit is call'd Faufel. 

11. PALMA altiſima non ſpinoſa, fructu oblongo. Houſt. 
The talleſt ſmooth Palm - tree, wich oblong Fruit, call d 
Mountain Cabbage. 


12. PALMA coccifera, complicato folio, u minore. 
H. L. The nut- bearing Palm, with a folded Leaf, and 
ſmaller Fruit. | Wt 5,1 

13. PaiMa Malabarica, floſculis ſtellatis, frutu longo 


Plam. Palm-tree of Malabar, with ſmall | 


Flowers, and a long ſcaly Fruit. 

14. PALMA datylifera, frutu acerrimo. Plum. Date- 

ing Palm-tree, with a ſharp Fruit. 

15. PALMA montana Malabarica, folio magno compli- 
cato acuto, flore albo racemoſo, fruttu rotundo. Plum. 
Mountain Palm-tree of Malabar, with a large ſharp folded 
ar white Flowers growing in Bunches, and a round 
ruit. 

16. PALMA * era Japonenſis. H. L. B. Plum- 
bearing Palm o mw Gehl "I 

17. PALMA dattylifera & vinifera. Plum. Date and 
wine-bearing Palm-tree. 
18. PaiMa dachlifera aculeata minima. Plum. The 
leaſt prickly date-bearing Palm-tree. 

19. PALMA coccifera, coftarum lateribus aculeatis, Plum. 
Nut-bearing Palm-tree, with Spines growing on the 


Stalks. ; | 
20. PALMA dachlifera latifolia. Plum. Broad-leav'd 
date-beaging Palm-tree. | 


21. PaLMa Indica coccifera anguloſa. C. B. P. The 
Cocoa-nut, vulgo. 

The tenth Sort here mentioned is a Native of the Eaſt- 
Indies: the Fruit of this Kind is directed by the College 
of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine; but it is rarely 


The Flower-buds, which are produced in the Centre of 

the Plants, are by the Natives cut, and boiled to eat with 

their Meat, and are by them call'd the Mountain Cabbage. 
The twelfth Sort grows plentifully'in ſeveral Parts of the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whencel have received the Fruit. 


Theſe Fruit are ſhap'd exactly like the Cocoa - nut, and are 


inclos'd in a Shell in the fame manner as that; but theſe are 


oy as a Man's Fiſt ; whereas the Cocoa-nuts are 
| a Man's Head. © | | 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth Sorts grow in ſeveral Places 


in the Eaft and Weft-Indies ; for by ſeveral Writers they 
are mentioned to grew in the Zaf, and I have receiv'd 


Fruit of all theſe Sorts from the Weft- Indies. 

eſe Plants wy x eaſily produced from the Seeds 
provided they are freſh) ; which ſhould be ſown in Pots 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and plung'd into an Hot- bed 


of Tanners Bark; which ſhould be kept in a moderate 


Temper, and the Earth frequently refreſh'd with Water. 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each 


' planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with the ſame light 


rich Earth, and plung'd into an Hot-bed again, obſerving 
to refreſh them with Water, as alſo to let them have Air 


in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed 


in which they are placed. During the Summer-time they 
ſhould remain in the ſame Hot-bed ; but in Auguſt you 
ſhould let them have a great Share of Air to harden them 
againſt the Approach of Winter ; for if they are too much 
forc'd, they will be ſo tender as not to be preſerv'd thro? 


the Winter without much Difficulty, eſpecially if you have 


not the Conveniency of a Bark-ſtove to keep them in. 

The Beginning of October you muſt remove the Plants 
into the Stove, placing them where they may have a great 
Share of Heat (theſe being ſomewhat tenderer, while 
young, than after they have acquir'd ſome Strength) : 
tho indeed they may be ſometimes preſery'd alive in a 
cooler Situation, yet their Progreſs would be ſo much re- 
tarded, as not to recover their Vigour the ſucceeding 


Summer. Nor is it worth the Trouble of raiſing theſe 


Plants from Seeds, where a Perſon has not the Conveniency 
of a good Stove to forward their Growth; for where this 


is wanting, they will not grow to any tolerable Size in 


eight or ten Years. | 
Whenever theſe Plants are remov'd (which ſhould be 
done once a Year), you muſt be very careful not to cut 
or injure 8 large Roots, which is very hurtful to * ; 
6 ut 


to England. The eleventh Sort was diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Houftoun, growing on the Hills near La 
Vera Cruz: the Fruit of this Kind is about an Inch and an 
pre- half in Length, and near two Inches in Circumference. 
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but you ſhould clear off all the ſmall Fibres which are in- 
clinable ro Mouldneſs ; for if theſe are left on, they will 
in time decay, and hinder the freſh Fibres from coming 
out, which will greatly retard the Growth of the Plants. 

| The Soil in which theſe Plants ſhould be placed, muſt 
be compoſed in the following Manner; vi. A third Part 
of light freſh Earth taken from a Paſture-ground ; a third 
Part Sea-ſand ; and the other Part rotten Dung, or Tan- 
ners Bark : theſe ſhould be carefully mixed, and laid in an 
Heap three or four Months at leaſt before it is uſed ; but 
ſhould be often turn'd over, to prevent the Growth of 


| Weeds, and to ſweeten the Earth. 


Lou ſhould alſo obſerve to allow them Pots propor- 
tionable to the Sizes of the Plants; but you muſt never 
let them be too large, which is of worſe Conſequence than 
if they are too ſmall. During the Summer-ſeaſon they 


| ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water; but you mult 


be careful not to give it in too great Quantities; and in 
Winter they muſt be now-and-then'” refreſhed, eſpecially 


if they are placed in a warm Stove ; otherwiſe they will 


require very little Water at that Seaſon. 
Theſe Plants are moſt of them very ſlow Growers, even 


In their native Countries, notwithſtanding they arnve to a 


great Magnitude z for it has been often obſerved by ſeveral 


of the old Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, that the Plants 


of ſome of theſe Kinds have not advanced two Feet in 


Height in twenty Years ; ſo that when they are brought 


into theſe Countries, it can't be expected they ſhould ad- 
vance very faſt, eſpecially where there is not due Care 
taken to preſerve them warm in Winter: but however 


| ſlow of Growth theſe Plants are in their native Countries, 


yet they may be with us greatly forwarded, by placing the 


Pots into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; which ſhould 


be renewed as often as is neceſſary, and the Plants always 
preſerved therein both Winter and Summer, obſerving 
to ſhift them into larger Pots as they advance in Growth, 
as alſo to ſupply them with Water: in which Management 


I have had ſeveral of them come on very faſt ; for I ob- 
ſerve the Roots of theſe Plants are very apt to root into 


the Bark, if their Pots remain a conſiderable time without 


ſhifting, where they meet with a gentleWarmth; and the 
Moiſture ariſing from the Fermentation of the Bark doth 


preſerve their Fibres plump and vigorous. 

The Date-palm is of very flow Growth with us; but 
is eaſily produced from Seeds taken out of the Fruit, which 
are brought into England in great Plenty ; but there are 
very few of theſe Plants of any conſiderable Size at pre- 
ſent in the Engliſh Gardens. „„ 

The Dwarf Palm, with prickly Footſtalks, as alſo that 
with few Prickles, are of humble Growth in their native 
Countries, ſeldom riſing above four or five Feet high; 


but extend their Roots very far, and increaſe thereby in 


the ſame manner as the common Fern doth; ſo that the 
waſte Ground, which is not cultivated, is over-run with 
the Plants; the Leaves of which the Inhabitants cut, and 
ſend into theſe Countries to make Flag brooms. Theſe 


grow in Spain, Portugal, and Italy; and are much har- 


dier than any of the other Sorts. of 
The Palmetto-tree is brought from the Weft-Tndies, 


where it grows to be a very large Tree; the Leaves of 


which the Inhabitants thatch their Houſes withal ; for 


which Purpoſe they are very uſeful in thoſe Countries. 


The Leaves, before they are expanded, are cut, and 
brought into England to make Womens plaited Hats, 
which were, a few Years ſince, greatly in Faſhion; and 
the Berries of theſe Trees were formerly much in Uſe in 


England for Buttons. Theſe were ſome of the chief Com- 


modities which the Bermuda- Iſlands did afford for Ma- 


| nufactory ; but, at preſent, they are both diſus'd in Eng- 


land. 

The Cabbage: tree is very common in the Caribbee- 
{lands, where it grows to a prodigious Height: Ligon, 
in his Hiſtory of Barbados, ſays, There are ſome of theſe 
Trees above two hundred Feet high, and that it is com- 


monly an hundred Years before they arrive at Maturity 


enough to produce Fruit : the Leaves of this Tree en- 
velope each other; ſo that thoſe which are inclos'd, be- 


ing deprived of the Air, are blanch'd, which is the Part 


the Inhabitants cut for Plait for Hats, c. and the Gemme 


or Shoots, are pickled, and ſent into E 

Name Cabbage: but whenever this Part 2 — 
Trees are deſtroyed; nor do they riſe again from the old 
Roots; ſo that there are very few Trees left remaining near 
Plantations, except for Ornament; or their Stems being 
exceeding, ſtrait, and their Leaves being produced very 
regularly at Top, afford a moſt beautiful Proſpect; for 
which Reaſon the Planters generally ſpare two or three of 
them near their Habitations. | 

The oily Palm grows in great Plenty on the Coaſt of 
Guiney, as alſo on Cape Verd Iſland, where they grow as 
high as the Main-maſt of a Ship: but theſe Trees have 
been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barbados, in both which 
Places they thrive very well. The Inhabitants make an 
Oil from the Pulp of the Fruit, and draw a Wine from 
the Body of the Trees, which inebriates; and with the 
Rind of theſe Trees they make Mats to lie upon. This 
Sort will eaſily riſe from Seeds; and, if kept warm, will 
grow much faſter than the Date-palm. 

The Macaw- tree is very common in the Caribbee- Iſlandi, 
where the Negroes pierce the tender Fruit, from whence 
flows out a pleaſant Liquor, of which they are very fond; 
and the Body of the Tree affords a ſolid Timber, with which 
they make Javelins, Arrows, Sc. and is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be a Sort of Ebony. This Tree grows very ſlow, 
and requires to be kept very warm in Winter. 

The Dragon-tree is very common in the Madeire's, and 
the Canary-Iflands, where they grow to be large Trees; 
from the Bodies of which it is ſuppoſed the Dragon's Blood 
doth flow. This Plant ariſes very eaſily from the Seeds; 
and, when it has acquired ſome Strength, is pretty hardy. 

The Japan Palm-tree is, at preſent, very rare in Eu- 
land, being only in two or three curious Gardens: it will 
come up from Seeds, if they are freſh ; but the Plants muſt 
be kept very warm, eſpecially while young, otherwiſe they 
will not live thro* our Winters. 

The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited 
Parts of the Eaſt and Weft- Indies; but is ſuppoſed a Native 
of the Maldives, and the deſart Iſlands of the Eaſt- Indies: 
from whence it is ſuppoſed it hath been tranſported to all 
the warm Parts of America; for it is not found in any of 
the inland Parts, nor any-where far diſtant from Settle- 
ments. Ir is one;of the moſt uſeful Trees to the Inhabit- 
ants of America, who have many of the common Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life from it. The Bark of the Nut is made into 
Cordage, the Shell of the Nut into Drinking-bowls ; the 
Kernel of the Nut affords them a wholſome Food; and the 
Milk contained in the Shell, a cooling Liquor. The Leaves 
of the Trees are uſed for thatching their Houſes, and are 
alſo wrought into Baſkets, and moſt other things which 
are made of Oſiers in Europe. 

This Tree is ed by planting of the Nuts, 
which in ſix Weeks or two Months after planting will come 
up, provided they are freſh, and thoroughly ripe, which 
is what few of them are, which are brought ro England; 
for they always gather them before they are ripe, that they 
may keep during their Paſſage : ſo that the beſt Way to 
bring the Nuts to England for Planting, would be to 
take ſuch of them as are fully ripe, and put them up in 
dry Sand in a Tub, where the Vermin may not come to 
them ; and theſe will often ſprout in their Paſſage, which 
will be an Advantage, becauſe then they may be imme- 
> L waar in Pots of Earth, and plunged into the 


Theſe Plants in the hot Iſlands of America make con- 
ſiderable Progreſs in their Growth; in which Places there 
are ſome Trees of very great Magnitude : but in Europe 
this Plant is of much ſlower Growth, being many Years 


before it advances to any conſiderable Height: but as the 


young Leaves of theſe Plants are pretty large, they make 
a good Appearance amongſt other tender Exotic Plants, 
in one or two Years time. This Plant is preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens in England, for Variety, where it 
muſt be placed in the Bark-ſtove, and managed as hath 
been directed for the other Kinds of Palms; obſerving, 25 
often as they are tranſplanted, not to cut their ſtrong 
Roots; which is generally Death ro moſt of the Palm- 
kind. Theſe Plants mutt not be too much confined in 
their Roots; for if they are, they will make but little 

Progrels : 


PA 

Progreſs: therefore, when the young Plants have filled 
the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into Tubs 
of a moderate Size, that their Roots may have room to 
extend : but theſe Tubs muſt be kept conſtantly plunged 
into the Bark-bed, otherwiſe the Plants will not thrive. 
The Method of raiſing theſe Plants from the Nuts, when 
they are planted before they have ſprouted, is fully de- 
{cribed under the Article of raiſing Exotic Seeds; to which 
the Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 

All the Sorts of Palm- trees are Male and Female, in 
different Trees; and it hath been always ſuppoſed neceſſary, 
that the two ſhould grow near each other, that the Male 
Tree might impregnate the Female, in order to render the 
Female fruitful: and where it has ſo happened, that a 


Female Tree grew ſingly, it has been aſſerted, that the 


Inhabitants have carried Branches of the Male Fowers, 
taken from Trees which grew at a Diſtance, and have 
faſtened them to the Female Trees, without which they 
have inſiſted, that the Female Trees would not produce 
any Fruit: but this is refuted by Father Labat, who af- 
firms that he knew a ſingle Tree of the date-bearing Palm, 
which grew by the Side of an antient Convent in Martinico, 
which produced a large Quantity of fair Fruit annually ; 
- tho? there was not any other Palm-tree which grew within 
two Leagues of this: but he alſo affirms, that the Stones 
of theſe Dares would not grow ; for they had planted many 
of them for ſeveral Years ſucceſſively, without ever raiſing 
a ſingle Plant; and were afterwards obliged to procure 
ſome Dates from Barbary, in order to propagate them : 
ſo that he conjectured, that all the Female Trees may 

duce Fruit, which may appear very fair to the Eye; Vs. 
upon Examination, they will be found to want the Germ 
or Bud, which is the Embryo of the future Plant. 

This may account for the Fruit of the different Sorts 


of Palms not growing when they are brought to Exgland ; 


| for if they are gathered from a Tree growing ſingly, having 

no Male Tree near it to imp , It ma 
be the true Cauſe why they do not ſucceed : therefore thoſe 
Perſons who collect theſe Fruit to propagate them, ſhould 
always obſerve to take them from ſuch Trees as grow in 
the Neighbourhood of the Male. 

All the Sorts of Palms are worthy of being preſerved 
by thoſe who are curious in maintaining Exotic Plants, 
for the ſingular Structure of their Parts, and Beauty of 


their Leaves, which make an agreeable Variety amongſt 
other curious Plants. | 


PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. | 

The Characters are; "> 

It bath a tubulous lily-ſhaped Flower, confifting of one 
Leaf, which is deeply cut into fix Parts: in the Middle is 


4 Cup, which is bell-ſhaped and ſix-corner d, having a 
Cbive proceeding from each Corner; and is joined thereto 


as @ Part of the Cup, being of the ſame Colour at Bottom: 


but the Part immediately under the Apex is green : in the 
Centre riſes the Pointal, which extends beyond the Chrves. 
The Empalement afterward becomes a roundiſb Fruit, which 
is triangular, and divided into three Parts, containing many 
flat or roundiſb Seeds. 
The Species are; | | | 

1. PaxncraTivm Monſpeſulanum, muliis Scilla alba 
parva. F. B. Sea-daffodil of Montpelier, by many called 
the leſſer - white Squill. 

2. PAN cR ATU floribus rubris. Lob. Pan. Sea - daf- 
fodil with red Flowers. | 

3. PaxcRATIuu [llyricum, floribus albis. Sea-daffodil 
of Nllyricum, commonly called The third Narciſſus of 
Matthiolus. | | 

4. PancraTiuu Americanum, floribus niveis, odore 
balſami Peruviani. American Sea-daffocil, with ſnowy 
Flowers, ſmelling like the Balſam of Peru. 

5. PaxcRATIUH Americanum, foliis latiſſimis, floribus 
niveis majoribus, odore balſami Peruviani. American Sea- 
daffodil, with very broad Leaves, and large ſnowy Flowers, 
ſmelling like the Balſam of Peru. 

6. PaxcrRaTiUM alterum vernum Indicum. F. B. An- 
other Indian S:a daffodil of the Spring. 

7. PancxaTium Zeylanicum, flore albo odorato. Sea- 
daffodil of Ceylon, with white lweet-ſmelling Flowers. 


. Leaves 


The firſt Sort is very common on the Sea · coaſts of the 
Mediterranean, where it grows in the Sands: it alſo grows 
tifully on the Sea-ſhore at Minorca; from whence I 
Ea r the Roots and Seeds: this Sort flowers in 
and the Beginning of Auguſt; and the green Leaves 
remain all the Winter; ſo that the beſt time to tranſplant 


the Roots is in the Spring, as ſoon as the Leaves decay: 


but this Sort ſnould not 
PR ow Flowering. WE 
e ſecond is a Variety of the differing only in 

the Colour of its be. — ä 

The third Sort grows plentifully on the Sands near Na- 
ples, and in Sicily; as alſo in ſeveral Iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, but particularly in Zant, where all the Ditches 
are ſtored with it. ; | 

Theſe Plants are very hardy in reſpe& to Cold, and may 
be propagated by Off-ſets from the Roots; for tho? the 
third Sort will produce ripe Seeds in Eng/and, yet, as the 
Seedling-plants are many Years before they come to flower, 
they are ſeldom propagated that way. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be tranſplanted in Fuly, after the Leaves and Flower-ftems 
are decayed : they ſhould be planted in an Eaſt Border, 
where they will thrive very well, and continue longer in 
Flower, than when they are more expoſed to the Sun : 
but in every other reſpect they may be treated as hath been 
directed for the better Sort of Narciſſus. 
The other four Sorts are very tender, and will not live 
in England, unleſs they are preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves. 
Theſe may be procured from the Countries of their na- 
tural Growth, from whence their Bulbs may be eaſily 
if they are taken out of the Ground when their 
begin to decay; and after drying them in the 
Shade, they ſhould be put up in Nets or Bags, and hung 
up, that the Vermin may not come to them. | 

The fourth Sort is very common in Jamaica, and moſt 
of the Iſlands of America. The fifth Sort was brought 
from the Bahama-Iſlands. The ſixth is very common in 
the Spaniſh Ne- Indies: and the ſeventh is a Native of the 


Iſland 
by Off- ſets from their Roots, 


often removed, for that will 


All 2 increaſe 
and flower extremely well, if they are planted in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into the Bark - bed in 
the Stove, and as hath been directed for the ten- 
der Sorts of Amaryllis. 5 | 


| PANICLE. A Panicle is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral 
Pedicles, or Footſtalks, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits, 
as in Oats, &c. 


PANSIES. Vide Viola Tricolor. 


PANICUM, Panic. 
The Characters are; 

It is a Plant of the Millet-kind, differing from that, 
by the Diſpoſition of the Flowers and Seeds; which, of 
this, grow in @ cloſe thick Spike. 

The Species are; | 8 

1. Paxicuu Germanicum, froe panicula minore flava. 
C. B. P. Yellow German Panic, with a ſmaller Spike. 

2. Pax icun Germanicum, fice panicula minore alba. 
C. B. P. White German Panic, with a ſmaller Spike. 

3. PaxnicuM Germanicum, five panicula minore pur- 
purea. C. B. P. Purple German Panic, with a ſmaller 
Spike. | 

24 Panicum [talicum, „ive panicula majore. C. B. P. 
Ttalian Panic, with a larger Spike. 

g. Panicum Indicum, ſpica obtuſa cerulea. C. B. P. 
Indian Panic, with a blue obtuſe Spike. 

6. Panicum Indicum, {Pics longiſſima. C. B. P. Indian 
Panic, with a very long Spike. i 

7. e ee ſpica obtuſa brevi. Ind. R. H. 
American Panic, with a ſhort obtuſe Spike. 

8. Panicum Americanum, ſpica longiore acuta. Inf}, 
R. H. American Panic, with a longer-pointed Spike. 

9. Paxicum Indicum altiſimum, ſpicis ſimplicibus 
mollibus, in foliorum alis longiſſumis pediculis inſidentibus. 
Inſt. R. H. The talleſt Indian Panic, with a ſoft ſingle 
Spike, which is produced on a long Footftal from the 
Wing of the Leat. 


The 
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The three firſt Sorts are only Varieties, which differ in 
the Colour of the Grain. Theſe are ſowed in ſeveral Parts 
of Europe, in the Fields, as Corn, for the Suſtenance of 
the Inhabitants: but it is reckoned not to afford fo 
good Nouriſhment as Millet ; however, it is frequently 
uſed in ſome Parts of Germany, to make Puddens, Cakes, 
and Bread. This is not ſo much eſteemed as the Italian 
Sort; but as it will ripen better in cold Countries than that, 
it is generally cultivated where a better Sort of Grain will 
not ſucceed. | 

The Seeds of theſe Sorts may be ſown in the Spring, at 
the ſame time as Barley is ſown, and may be managed ex- 
actly in the ſame Way: but this ſhould not be ſown too 
thick ; for theſe Seeds are very ſmall, and the Plants grow 
ſtronger ; therefore require more room. The German 
Sort doth not grow above three Feet high, unleſs it is ſown 
on very rich Land; in which Caſe it will riſe to be four 
Feet high z but the Leaves and Stems of this Corn are 
very large; ſo require to ſtand four or five Inches apart; 
otherwiſe they will grow up weak, and come to little. 


Theſe large-growing Corns ſhould be ſown in Drills at 


about eighteen Inches apart, ſo that the Ground may 
be hoed between the Rows of Corn, to keep them clear 
from Weeds ; and the ftirring of the Ground will greatly 
improve the Corn. In July the Corn will ripen, when 
it may be cut down and dried; and then ſhould be 
houſed. | 

The [talian Panic grows much larger than the German, 
and produces much larger Spikes; fo this ſhould be allowed 
more room to grow, otherwiſe it will come to little. This 
is alſo later before it ripens; fo it is not very proper for 
cold Countries. | 

The other Sorts are Natives of very warm Countries, 
where they are uſed by the Inhabitants to make Bread. 
T heſe grow very large, and require a good Summer, other- 
wiſe they will not ripen in this Country. The Seeds of 
theſe Kinds ſhould be ſown the Latter-end of March, or 
the Beginning of April, on a Bed of light rich Earth, in 
a warm Situation. They ſhould be ſown in Drills about 
three Feet aſunder; and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and thinned where they 
are too cloſe. When the Plants are grown pretty 
they ſhould be ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe the Winds 
will break them down : and when the Corn begins to 
ripen, the Birds muſt be kept from it, otherwiſe they 
will ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe Sorts are preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens for the ſake of Variety; but they are not 
worth cultivating for Uſe in England, 


PAPAVER, Poppy. 
The Chara#ers are; | 

The Flower, for the moſt part, conſiſts of four Leaves, 
cobich are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
Naſe; out of whoſe Flower-cup (which conſiſts of two 
Leaves) rifes the Pointal, which afterward becomes the 
Fruit or Pod, which is oval or oblong, and adorned with 
a little Head; under which, in ſome Species, is open d a 
Series of Holes quite round, into the Cavity of the Fruit, 
<ohich is defended lengthwiſe with various Leaves or Pales ; 
to which a great Number of very ſmall Seeds adbere. 

The Species are; 

1. ParAvER horten ſe, ſemine albo, ſativum Dioſcoridis, 
album Plinio. C. B. P. Garden Poppy, with white Sceds. 

2. PapaveR Hortenſe, ſemine nigro, Hylvefre Dioſcoridis, 
„gr Plinio. C. B. P. Garden Poppy, with black 
Seeds. 

3. PapaveR fore pleno, rubrum. Hort. Eyſt. Double 
red Poppy. | 

4. PayraverR fore pleno, album. C. B. P. Double 
White Poppy. | 

5. PaPaVeR flore pleno purpures. C. B. P. Double 
Purple Poppy. | 

6. PAPAYER pleno flore, nigrum. C. B. P. Black double- 
flower'd Poppy. . 
7. Par AvER laciniatis floribus. C. B. P. Poppy with 
jagged Flowers. 

8. PaPavErR flore pleno laciniato eleganter ſtriato. 
_ Ed. Double jagg.d Poppy, with b-autiful ftriped 
Jowoels. 


1 
9. Payaver Orientale hir ſutiſimum, flore magno. T. Cor. 
vey rough oriental Poppy, with a large Flower. | 

10. PaPaveR erraticum majus, poixs Dioſcoridi, Plj. 
io, Theopbraſto. C. B. P. Red Poppy, or Corn Roſe. 

11. PapaveR erraticum majus, folits forum variegatis. 
H. R. Par. Great wild Poppy, whoſe Flower-leaves are 
vari . 

12. Pa rAvxx erraticum, flore pleno. C. B. P. Double 
wild Poppy, commonly called the Dwarf Poppy. | 

13. PAPAVER erraticum, flore pleno miniato. H. R. 
Par. Wild Poppy, with a double vermilion-colow'd 
Flower. Gs 

14. PapAvzx erraticum, flore pleno igneo. H. R. Par. 
Wild Poppy, with a double fiery Flower. 

15. PapAvxR erraticum, flore pleno igneo, marginibus 
candidis. H. L. Wild Poppy, with a double fiery 
Flower, edged with White. 

16. PapaveR erraticum, flore pleno pheniceo, unguibus 
albis. H. R. Par. Wild Poppy, with a double purple 
Flower, and white Bottom. | 

17. PaPpaver erraticum minus. C. B. P. Leſſer wild 
Poppy, or Dwarf Poppy. | 4 

18. Payaver luteum perenne, laciniato folio, Cambrg. 
Britannicum. Raii Syn. Welſb, or Yellow wild Baſtard 


Poppy. : 

ert Sort is cultivated in Gardens for medicinal Uſe, 
and is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Plant from whence the 
Opium is procured: of this there are ſeveral Varieties, 
which chiefly differ in the Colour of their Flowers; but 
they are no more than ſeminal Variations ; and therefore 
not worth enumerating in this Place. 

The black Poppy grows wild in divers Parts of Eny- 
land: the Seeds of this Kind are ſold to feed Birds, by the 
Name of Maw-ſeed. Of this Sort there are a vaſt Num- 
ber of Varieties ; ſome of which produce exceeding large 
double Flowers of various Colours, and beautifully ſtrip'd: 
but theſe are apt to vary from Seed; therefore you ſhould 
never fave the Seeds of any but ſuch as are very double, 


have Sorts produced. | | 
Ti Oriemal Poppy is an abiding Plant, which produces 


tall, a large ſingle Flower in May, which makes a beautiful 


Appearance: this may be propagated from Seeds, or by 
parting their Roots: the beſt time to tranſplant them is 
at Michaelmas : this muſt have a light Soil, and a warm 
Situation. 

The red Poppy, or Corn-roſe, is never propagated in 
Gardens; but is very common upon chalky dry Soils in 
almoſt every Part of England, where the Plants come up 
amongſt the Corn, and are very troubleſome : the Flowers 
of this Kind are brought into the Markets for medicinal 
Uſe. There are many Varieties of this Plant with double 
Flowers, which are cultivated in the Flower-garden ; but 
eſpecially the Dwarf Sort, of which there are ſome with 
very double Flowers, which are beautifully edged with 
White: theſe are by many Perſons ſown for Edgings to 
the large Borders of the Pleaſure- garden; tho? I think 
them no- ways proper for this, ſince their Flowers are but 
of a ſhort Duration; and the Plants, when their Seeds are 
perfected, immediately decay; fo that they appear un- 
ſightly : beſides, where they grow very cloſe, the Flowers 
are generally ſmall : but if they are ſown in Patches upon 
the Borders, and, when the Plants come up, are thinned 
out, ſo as to leave but three or four in each Place, they 
will flower very well, and look very beautifully. 

All the Sorts of Poppies ſhould be ſown in Autumn; 
for, when they are ſown in the Spring, the Plants have 
not time enough to get Strength before the hot Weather 
cauſes them to run up to flower; ſo that their Flowers are 
never ſo large or double as thoſe ſown in Autumn, When 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require, except to 
pull them up where they are too thick; for they thrive 
better when they are ſuffered to remain where they were 
ſown, than if they were tranſplanted : but you ſhould ob- 
ſerve to let them have room in proportion to the Growth 
of the Plants. The Sort firſt- mentioned grows very large 
and tall, therefore ſnould be not cloſer than eight or ten 
Inches: but the black Sort may ſtand ſomewhat —_ ; 
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tho? this appears handſomer when the Plants fland ſingle; 
therefore 1t is the better way to ſcatter the Seeds of thoſe 
which have beautiful Flowers very thin over the Borders 
of the Flower-garden : and, when the Plants come up, 


they 42 pulled out where they are not well ſituated, 
leaving -and-there a Plant, as the other Flowers in 
the Borders will admit; where, at the Seaſon of their 
Flowering, they will make a pretty Variety amongſt the 
Flowers: but they are of ſhort Duration; and having an 
ill Scent, they are leſs eſteemed of late Years, ſince the 
Plenty of other more valuable Flowers. 


PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. vide Glaucium. 
PAPAVER SPINOSUM.- ide Argemone. 


PAPAYA, Papaw:-tree. 
The Characters are; 6 
It bath a fimple Stalk : the Flowers are Male and Fe- 
male in different Plants : the Male Flowers (which are bar- 
ren) are tubulous, conſiſting of one Leaf, and expand in the 
Form of a Star : the Female Flowers conſiſt of ſeveral 
Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe, out- of whoſe 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fleſby Fruit, ſhaped like a Cucumber or Melon, containing 
many ſmall oblong furrom d Seeds. ; 
The Species are; . | 
1. Paraya fruttu melopeponis effigie. Plum. The Fe- 
male Papaw-tree, bearing a Fruit like the Melopepo. 


2. ParavA frutiu maximo, peponis effigie. Plum. T 
Female Papaw-tree, bearing a Fruit like the Pumkin. 
Z PaPpayA mas. Boerb. Ind. The Male Papaw-tree. 


e Plants are very common in the Caribbee Hande, 


where they ariſe from Seeds, and will produce Fruit in 
The Fruit is cut before it is ripe,-and afterwards ſliced, 
and foak'd in Water untl the millcy 


boiPd and eaten as Turneps, or as Apples; and when 


ripe, it is caten as Melons with Pepper and Sugar, by the 


Inhabitants of thoſe Countries. 3 
The Flowers of the Male Sort, as alſo the Fruit of the 
Female, are preſerved, and ſent over as a Sweetmeat to 
Europe, and are ſaid to be very cooling and cordial. 

In England theſe Plants are preſerved as Curioſities, by 
ſuch as delight in Exotics : they are eaſily raifed from the 
Seeds (which are generally t from the Weft-Indies 
in plenty every Year), which ſhould be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed in February or March ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filld with rich light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which, you ſhould 
let them have Air in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, by raiſing the Glaſſes with Bricks, &c. and you 
muſt often refreſh them with Water. | 


When the Plants have grown ſo as to fill the Pots with 


their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of them, preſerving 
the Earth as intire as poſſible to their Roots, and placed 
in larger Pots; which ſhould be fill'd with the fame light 
Earth, and plung'd again into the Hot-bed ; obſerving to 
give them Air and Water, as was before directed: and 


thus from time to time, as the Plants increaſe their Sta- 


ture, you. ſhould ſhift: them into Pots, which will 
cauſe them to be very ſtrong z and if you keep them in 
the Hot-bed all the Summer, and give them due Attend- 
ance, they will riſe to ſix or ſeven Feet high before 
Winter. - | 

In OZeber they ſhould be placed into a new Hot-bed in 
the Bark · ſtove with other tender Exotic Plants, where, 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, they muſt be carefully look'd 
after, to water and cleanſe them well from Vermin and 
Filth; and the Stove ſhould be kept nearly to the Anana's 
Heat, as mark'd on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, in which 
they will thrive, and retain their beautiful large Leaves all 
the Winter ; and the Male Sort will continue to produse 
ireſh Flowers all that Seaſon, provided you do not keep 
them too dry. The ſecond Year the Female Sort will 
flower, and, if duly attended, will perfect the Fruit the 
following Spring. 


Juice be out; and then. 


P A 


"Theſe Plants make a very beautiful Appearance (when 
grown large) amongſt other, curious Exotics in the Stove, 
and deſerve a Place in every Collection of rare Plants. 


PAPILIONACEOUS: A papilionaceous (or pea-bloom) 
Flower is ſo call'd, becauſe, in — meaſure, it reſembles 
a Butterfly with its Wings expanded. It always conſiſts 


of theſe four Parts; the Vexillum or Standard, which is a 


large erect Segment or Petal ; the Ale, or two Wings, 
which compoſe the Sides; and the Carina, or Keel, which 
is a concave Petal or Segment, reſembling the Lower-part 
of a Boat: this Keel is ſometimes intire, and ſometimes it 
conſiſts. of two Petals or Segments adhering pretty cloſely 
together. Of this Tribe are Peas, Beans, Kidney-beans, 


Vetches, and other leguminous Plants. 


PAPPOSE PLANTS are ſuch as have their Seeds co- 
ver'd with a Down, which adheres to the Upper - part of 


the Seed; and are of Uſe to ſpread them when ripe, by 


ſuſtaining them in the Air, ſo that they may be convey'd 
to a great Diſtance. Of this Kind are the Sowthiſtles, 
Hawkweeds, Dandelion, Starworts, &c, 


PARASITICAL PLANTS are ſuch as are produced 
out of the Trunk or Branches of other Plants, from whence 


they receive their Nouriſhment, and will not grow upon 


the Ground; as the Miſleto, &c. 


PARIETARIA [fo call'd of Paries, Lat. a Wall; be- 
cauſe it grows on old Walls], Pellitory. ; 
The Characters are; | 


It bath an apetalous Flower, whoſe Flower-cup is divided 


into four Parts; which is ſometimes bell-ſhaped, and at other 


times ſhaped like a Funnel, with four Stamina (or Threads) 


ſurrounding the Pointal ; which Pointal becomes, for ths 
moſt part an oblong Seed, ſurrounded by the Flower-cup : to 


which may be added, The Flowers are produced from the 


Wings of the Leaves. 
The Species are; . 


1. ParisTARIA officinarum, & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 


Pellitory of the Wall. 
2. PARIETARIA minor, ocymi folio. C. B. P. Leſſer 


Pellitory, with a Baſil-leaf. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is ſuppoſed to be the true 
Sort, which is recommended by Dioſcorides for medicinal 
Uſe : this is the moſt common in Germazy, and ſome other 
Countries ; but it is very different from that which grows 
wild in Englaxd, which is more like the ſecond Sort, tho 
I can't poſitively affirm it to be the ſame. 

Theſe Plants grow wild upon old Walls and Buildings 
in great Plenty; but may be cultivated by ſowing their 
Seeds in Autumn, upon a dry gravelly or ſtony Soil; 


where they will thrive much better than in a richer Soil, 


and are preferable for Uſe to thoſe which grow in a moiſt 
rich Ground ; for though in ſuch Places they will often be 
very rank, yet they are not near fo ſtrongly ſcented. 


PARIS, Herb Paris, True love, or One-berry. 
The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of four Leaves, 


which expand in form of a Croſs : the Flower alſo bath 
four Leaves, which ſpread open in the ſame manner : in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituated the ſquare Pointal, at- 
tended by eight Stamina, each being crown'd with an ob- 


long erefi Summit: the Pointal afterward changes io a. 


roundiſh Berry, having four Cells, which are filled with 
Seeds. | 
We know but one Species of this Genus; viz. 
Paris foliis quaternis. Lin. Vir. Herb Paris, True- 
love, or One-berry. | 


This Plant grows wild in moiſt ſhady Woods, in di- 


vers Parts of England; but eſpecially in the Northern 


Counties; and it is with great Difficulty preſerved in Gar- 


dens. The only Method to procure it is, to take up the 
Plants from the Places where they grow wild, preſerving 
good Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant them in a 
ſhady moiſt Border, where they may remain undiſturbed; 
in which Situation they will live ſome Years z but as it is 
a Plant of little Beauty, it is rarely preſerved in Gardens. 
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This Plant is pro 


3 
PARKINSONIA. | 
The Characters are | ; 
Tt bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 
five diſſimilar Leaves, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 


which afterward becomes a rough Joimed Pod; each Knot 
or Joint containing one ki d Seed. : 
We know but one Species of this Plant ; which is, 


PaxKIx onA aculeata, foliis minutis, uni coſte ad- 


nexis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Parkinſonia, with very 
ſmall Leaves, faſten'd to one middle Rib. 


This Plant was diſcover d by Father Plumier in ne- London, 


rica; who gave it this Name, in Honour to the Memory 


P A | 
is filled with Seeds, that, for the moſt part, adbere ty 0 
fourfold Placenta. 
The Species are; 


. Parnass14 paluſtris 8 is. Inft. R. H. | 
CERT HH * 


2. ParRNASSIA aris, - Common 
of P , With a 1 * 
grows wild in moiſt Meg. 


The former of theſe Sorts 
dows, in ſeveral Parts of England, but particularly in the 


in the Nei 


of Mr. Jobn Parkinſon, who publiſh'd an univerſal Hiſtory Plen 


of Plants in Exgliſb, in the Year 1640. 
It is very common in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; but of 


late Years it has been introduced into the Engliſh Settlements 


few Houſes are without ſome of the Trees near it; for it 


from Seed; fo that it may ſoon be made common in all 


hot Countries: but in Europe it requires a Stove, other- 
wiſe it will not live through the Winter. 

pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth early in the 
Spring ; and the Pots muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed 
3 Bark, where, in about three Weeks or a 


NM onth's time, the Plants will come up; when they ſhould 
y refreſhed with 
Water. In a little time theſe Plants will be fit to tranſ- 
very carefully, ſo as not to 1 
injure their Roots. They muſt be each planted into a ſe- 1 
parate Halfpeny Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then 


be kept clear from Weeds, and 
plant; which ſhould be done 


plunged into the Hot bed again, obſcrving to ſtir up the 
Tan; and if it hath loſt its Heat, there ſhould be ſome 
freſh Tan added, to renew the Heat again. Then ſhade 
the Plants from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 


new Root; after which time they ſhould have freſh Air 


admitted to them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 


of the Seaſen ; and they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with 


Water every other Day, in warm Weather. With this 
Management the Plants will grow ſo faſt, as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots by the Beginning of July: at which time 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little larger than the for- 
mer, and plunged again into the Bark-bed, provided the 


Plants are not too tall to remain under the Frame, with- 
out Danger of being ſcorched by the Glaſſes ; in which 
Caſe they muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 


where they may have room to grow. But before the Wea- 


ther becomes cold, it will be the beſt way to inure the 


Plants by d to bear the open Air, that they may be 
harden'd be Winter ; for if they are kept too warm 


in Winter, the Plants will decay before the next Spring. 
The only Method by which I have ſucceeded in keeping 


this Plant through the Winter, was by hardening them in 
Fuly and Auguſt to bear the open Air ; and in September 
I placed them on Shelves in the dry Stove, at the great- 
eſt Diſtance from the Fire, ſo that they were in a very 
temperate Warmth ; and there they retained their Leaves 
all the Winter, and continued in Health, when thoſe which 
were placed in a warmer Situation, as alſo thoſe in the 


 Green-houſe, were intirely deſtroyed. 


PARNASSIA, Graſs of Parnaſſus. 

The Chara#ters are; 

It hath a reſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of frve Leaves, at 
the Bottom of which are ſmall fringed Leaves, of a green- 
i/p Colour, which are placed orbicularly : out of the Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward turns to a membra- 
naceous Fruit, which is oval, having but one Cell, which 


of 


dens. This is but rarely to be found, being in very few 
Gardens at preſent. , a, 


Theſe Plants may be taken 
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PARONYCHIA, Mountain Knot-grafs. 
3228 are; mY 
It an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Chroes, 
which riſe from the Flower-cup, which is ſhaped like the 
Pelvis, and cut into frve Parts, for the moſt part likes 
Crown : the Pointal afterward becomes 4 round Seed, 
wrapt up in a frve-cornered Huſt, which was before the 
The Species are; | | 
1. Paronycaia Hiſpanica. Cluſ. Hiſp. Spaniſh Moun- 
2. Paronycuta Narbonegſis eremta. Inft. R. H. Up- 
right Mountain Knot-grafs of Narbonne. 

3. Paronycnula Hiſpanica fſupins Alfinefolia, capi- 
tulis minus compattis. Inft. R. H. Low Spaniſh Moun- 
tain Knot-graſs, with a Chickweed-leaf, and the Heads 
leſs compact. | 

4. Paronycnia Hiſpanica fruticoſa, myrti folio. Inft. 
R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh Mountain Knot-graſs, with a Myr- 


8 PaRrONYCHIA Lufitanica, polygoni folio, capitulis 
ecbinatis. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Mountain Knot-grafs, with 


ickly Heads. 
with 3 


6. PaxRonyCHnla Orientalis 
Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Mountain Knot-grafs, 
Mother-of-thyme-leaf. | 

The five Sorts firſt-mentioned grow wild in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the South of France, where they generally are 
found near the Sea, on the Sides of Banks ; the ſixth 
Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. They 
are all (except the ſecond and fourth Sorts) low Plants, 
which trail on the Ground, in the ſame manner as our 
common Knot-graſs ; but continue ſeveral Years. 


Theſe 
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There are ſeveral Sorts of Parterres ; as plain Graſs with 


Borders, and Parterres of Embroidery, &c. 
Plain Parterres are more beautiful in England than in 
any other Countries, by reaſon of the Excellency of our 
Turf, and that Decency, and unaffected Simplicity, that 
it affords to the Eye of the Spectator. | 3 
Others are cut into Shell and Scroll-work, with Sand 
alleys between them; which are the fineſt Parterre works 
eſteem'd in France. 


As to the general Proportion of Parterres, an Oblong 
or long Square 1s accounted the moſt proper Figure for a .lig 


Parterre; becauſe by the Rules of Perſpective, or the na- 
tural Declenſion of the viſual Rays in Optics, a long Square 
ſinks almoſt to a Square, and an exact Square appears much 
lefs than it really is; therefore a Parterre ſhould not be leſs 
_—— twice and an half is ac- 
counted a very Proportion, and it is very rare that 
three times is exceeded. 1 wy 

As to the Breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its Dimen- 
fions from the Breadth of the Front of the Houſe. If the 
Front of the Hauſe is one hundred Feet long, the Breadth 
of the Parterre ſhould be one hundred and fifty Feet , 


and if the Front of the Houſe be two hundred Feet, the 


Parterre ſhould be fifty Feet broader : but where the Front 
of the Houſe exceeds the Breadth of this Parterte, it will 
be a good rtion to make the Parterre of the ſame 
Dimenfion with the Front. 


Some do not approve of Parterres very broad, 
dent is inves Witch PEar too 3 when nothing is 
more pleaſing to the Eye, than a contracted Con- 


duct and View, as ſoon as a Perſon goes out of an Houſe 
or Building: and a forward direct View is the beſt, whe- 
ther it be cither Parterre or Lawn, or any other open 
raphy „ OF when + the Width : and 
on, th igns may juſtly be diſapproved, 
by which the Nobleneſs of the View is marred 7 ng 
mediate Entrance into the Garden, the Angle of Light be- 
ing broken and confuſed. 2 
The making of Parterres too cauſes a great Ex- 
pence, and at the ſame time 10ns a Diminution of 
Wood, which is the moſt valuable Part of a Garden, 
"There ſhould be a Terrace-walk on each Side the Par- 
terre, for an Elevation proper for View ; and therefore 
there ſhould never be the Flat of a Parterre between Ter- 
race-walk and Terrace-walk above three hundred Feet; 
nor can it be well made leſs than an hundred and forty ; 
and then the Length, at twice and an half the Breadth, 


» florets, which are 


would be three hundred and fifty Feet, z which ſome ac- 
count an handſome Proportion. 

As to the adorning and furniſhing theſe Parterres, whe- 
ther it be plain, or with Embroidery, that d much 
upon the Form of them ; and therefore be left to 
the Judgment and Fancy of the Deſigner. 18 


on = PARTHENIUM, Baſtard Feverfew. 


The Characters are; | 


Ir bath a radiated diſcous Flower, confiſting of ſeveral 
Florets, which occupy the Diſt, but are barren : the Half- 
ſhaped like an Heart, are ſucceeded by 
_— Seeds, bog are naked, having no Down adbering to 
them : to which may be added, The Flower-cup is fimple 
and cut into frve Paris in the Bottom. : 

=o Species are; | 

1. FARTHENIUM foliis compoſito multifidis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Baſtard Feverfew, with a Mugwort-leaf.. 

2. PaxTHENTUM folits ovatis crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff, 
Baſtard Feverfew, with an Elecampane-leaf. 

. PaRTHENIUM foliis lanceolatis is. Lin. Hort. 
. Shrubby Baſtard Feverfew, with -ſhap'd Leaves, 
by om — calPd, The Jeſuits — pg 


5 on another Hot- bed, at about five or fix Inches 


ing to water and ſhade them until they 


muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they may be expoſed, with other 
tender annual Plants, in a warm Situation; where they will 


flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in Augu. But 


if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold and wet, it will be pro- 
per to have a Plant or two in Shelter, either in the Stove, 
or under tall Frames, in order to have good Seeds, if thoſe 


Plants which are expoſed ſhould fail, whereby the Species 


may be ed. 

The ſecond Sort is a perennial Plant, which dies to the 
Ground every Autumn, and ſhoots up again the followin 
Spring. The Seeds of this Sort were ſent me by my g 


Friend Dr. Thomas Dale, from Sontb-Carolina, where the 


Plants grow wild. This may be propagated by parting 
of the Roots in the Autumn, and may be planted in the 
full Ground, where it will abide the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. This Sort flowers in Fuly, but ſeldom 
produces good Seeds in England. | 

The third Sort has been many Years preſerved in the 
Engliſh Gardens. This was brought from America for the 
true Jeſuirs Bark - tree; but it hath been fince diſcover'd, 
that the Tree from whence that Bark is taken, is of a dif- 
ferent Genus from this; and, by the Seed-veſlels, appears 
to be near akin to the Juſticia. | 

This Plant was generally red in Pots, and houſed 
in the Winter ; but, of late Years, it hath been planted 
very well, provided it is planted in a ſheltered Situation. 
It may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in March, upon a Border of y Earth; and if the 
Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be often watered, other- 
wiſe the Cuttings will fail : but if they are properly ma- 
nag d, they will be well rooted by the Autumn, and may 


muſt have a 
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then be tranſplanted. It may alſo be by Lay- 
ers, which will be well rooted in one Lear; or from 
Suckers, which are often produced in plenty from che 
Roots of the old Plants: but as there is little Beauty in 
the Plant, and as the Shoots are very irregular, and thinly 
diſpoſed ; few Perſons care to preſerve the Plants, un- 
leſs it be for the ſake of Variety. 


PASQUE FLOWER. Vide Pulſatilla. 


PASSERINA, Sparrow- wort. 

This Title was applied by Tregus to a Plant of another 
Genus; but Dr. Linneus has conſtituted this Genus by 
this Name. 5 
| The CharafFers are; 
be Flower bath no Empalement, and confiſts of one Leaf, 
which is tubulous, and cut into four Parts at the Brim: in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attended 
by eight Stamina: the Peintal afterward changes to an oval 
Fruit, having one Cell, in which is lodged one oval. pointed 
Seed. 8 

The Species are; _ | 

1. Pass RINA foliis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Spar- 
row-wort, with very narrow Leaves. 

2. PassERINA folits lanceolatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Spar- 
row-wort, with ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 
The firſt Sort hath been mentioned by 
under the Title of Thymelea tomentoſa, &c. and the ſecond 
Sort under the Title of Erica Africana, &c. and both of 
them have had ſeveral Names applied to them; which 
were ſo confuſed, as to render it very difficult to know the 
Plants they mentioned. ee 

Theſe Plants grow to the Height of four or five Feet, 
in England, and may be trained up very regular; and as 
they are ever-green, there may be a Plant or two of each 
Sort allowed to have a Place in the Green-houſe, where a 
Collection of rare Plants is maintain d. 5 

Theſe are both propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in the Spring, upon a moderate Hot-bed ; 
where, if they are duly watered, and ſcreened from the 
Sun, they will take Root in about three Months, ſo as to 
be fit to remove; when they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and placed in 
a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root ; after which 
time, they may be placed in a ſheltered Situation, with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, till October; when they muſt 
be removed into the Green-houſe for the Winter-ſeaſon, 
and may be treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for Hermannid's. 


PASSION-FLOWER. Jide Granadilla. 


PASTINACA [of Paſtus, Lat. fed; becauſe it is a 


Plant whoſe Root is edible}, Parſnep. 
The Cbaraters are; | 5 

It is a Plant with roſe and umbellated Flowers, conſiſt- 

ing of many Petals or Leaves placed orbicularly, and reſt- 


ing on the Empalement ; which turns to a Fruit, compoſed 
ef two Seeds, which are oval, large, thin, border d, and 


generally caſting off their Cover: to theſe Marks muſt be 
added, That the Leaves are winged and large. . 
The Species are; | 
1. PasSTiNACa ſativa latifolia, C. B. P. Garden 
Parſnep. 


* Pasrixaea hlveſtris latifolie. C. B. P. Wild Par- 
8 


wild Parſnep, or Hercules's All-heal. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, 
upon the Sides of dry Banks, and is by ſome affirm'd to 
be no- ways different from the ſecond Sort, but by Culti- 
vation: which is a very great Miſtake for I have ſown 
the Seeds of both Sorts in the ſame Bed for ſeveral Years ; 
but could not find, that either Sort alter'd in the leaſt, the 
firſt ſtill retaining the ſame Smoothneſs in the Leat, and 
the ſame pale Colour, and Largeneſs of Root; as did the 
ſecond its uſual Roughnels, dark- green Colour, and ſlender 


Roots: nor do I believe either Sort will alter, if they were 
cultivated ever ſo long. 


. Roots of which are large, ſweet, and accounted 


as is 


ſome Authors | 


Growth of Weeds; ſo that after that Seaſon they will te- 


2. PasTixaca filveſtris altiſima. Tourn. The talleſt 


| + 
The Root and Seed of, the firſt Sort is ſometim 
in Medicine; but it is ſeldom cultivated in 2 
the Seeds of che Garden. Rind be K. 
when it is too 
3 the 
. nou- 
rithing. They are propagated by Seeds, which lo be 
ſown in February or March, in a rich mellow Soil; which 
muſt be well dug, that their Roots may run downward - 
the greateſt being the Length and Bignek of 
the Roots. Theſe may be ſown alone, or with Carrots, 
iſed by the Kitchen-gardeners near London; ſome 
of whom alſo mix Leeks, Onions, and Lettuce, with their 
Parſneps: but this I think very wrong; for it is not poſ- 
ſible, that ſo many different Sorts can thrive well 
except they are allowed a conſiderable Diſtance ; and if 
ſo, it will be equally the ſame to ſow the different Sorts 
ſeparate. However, Carrots and Parſneps may be ſown 
very well, ' eſpecially where the Carrots are deſigned to be 
drawn off very young ; becauſe the Parſneps generally 
ſpread moſt towards the Latter-end of Summer, which is 
after the Carrots are gone; ſo that there may be a double 
Crop upon the ſame Ground. : 
When the Plants are come up, you ſhould hoe them 
out, leaving them about ten Inches or a Foot aſunder; 
obſerving at the ſame time to cut up all the Weeds, whi 
if permitted to grow, would ſoon overbear the Plants, and 
choak them: this muſt be repeated three or four times in 
the Spring, according as you find the Weeds grow: but 


Markets being ſupplied from the Fields : yet the 
giſts comm ſell 


in the latter Part of Summer, when the Plants are ſo 


ſtrong as to cover the Ground, they will the 


quire no farther Care. | 

When the Leaves begin to decay, the Roots may be 
dug up for Uſe ; before which time they are ſeldom well 
taſted: nor are they good for much late in the Spri 
after they are ſhot out again: ſo that thoſe who would 
preſerve theſe Roots for Spring-uſe, ſhould dig them up 
in the Beginning of February, and bury them in Sand, in 
a dry Place, where they will remain good until the Mid- 
dle of April, or later. | 

If you intend to ſave the 


„ or the Beginning of September, the Seeds 
z at which time you ſhould carefully cut off 
the Heads, and ſpread them upon a coarſe Cloth for two 
or three Days, to dry ; after which, the Seeds ſhould be 
beaten off, and put up for Uſe : but you muſt never truſt 
to theſe Seeds after they are a Year old; for they will ſel 
dom grow beyond that Age. | | 

The third Sort is preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens, amo 
ſome other Sorts of theſe Plants, for Variety ; but is 
dom propagated for Uſe. This is by many ſuppoſed to 
be the Panaces Syriacum of the Antients, from whence 
the Opopanax is taken, which is ſuppoſed to be the con- 
crete Juice of this Plant; as is the Aſa Fætida ſuppoſed to 
be the concrete Juice of one Species of this Plant. 

All theſe Sorts may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
early in the Spring, or in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe 
and ſhould be managed as the Garden- kind, with this Dif- 
ference ; viz. the Plants ſhould not ſtand nearer than two 
Feet and an half Diſtance ; but then they need not be fe- 
duced to this until the ſucceeding Spring. Theſe Roots 
are perennial, and may be removed with Safety at any time 
after their Leaves are decay d: they ſeldom produce Seeds 
until the third Year after they are ſown, 


AS. 
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| is of two Sorts : the one is Low Mea- 
dew-land, which is often overflowed ; and the other is 


PASTURE. 


require 

then the Hay produced on the Upland is much 

to the other; as is alſo the Meat which is fed in the Up- 
land more valued than that which is fatted in rich Mea- 


7 


ws : though latter will make the fatter and larger 
3 a8 IS by thoſe which are from the 
rich Lands in Lincolnſhire. But where People are 
ice in their Meat, they will give a much larger Price for 

hath been fed on the Downs, or in ſhort Upland 
„ than for the other, which is much larger. Beſides 


y Paſtures have an Advantage over the Meadows, 
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the 
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before directed) not to make the Incloſures too ſmall, 


Hedge-rows are planted with Trees ; 
are advanced to a conſiderable 
J 


| Q, 
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the Turf good, where either from the Badneſs of the Soil, 
or for want of proper Care, the Graſs hath been deftroy'd 
by Ruſhes, Buſhes, or Mole-hills. Where the Surface 
of the Land is clayey and cold, it may be improv'd 
. page off, and burning it in the manner before directed: 
if it is an hot ſandy Land, then Chalk, Lime, Marl, 
or Clay, are proper Manures to lay upon it : but 
this ſhould be laid in pretty good Quantities, otherwiſe it 
will be of little Service to the Land. 5 
If the Ground is over- run with Buſhes or Ruſhes, it 
will be a great Advantage to the Land, to grub them up 
toward the Latter- part of the Summer; and after they 
are dried, to burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the 
Ground juſt before the Autumnal Rains; at which time 
the Surface of the Land ſhould be levelled, and fown 
with Graſs-ſeed, which will come up in a ſhort time, and 
make good Graſs the following Spring. So alſo, where 
the Land is full of Mole-hills, theſe ſhould be pared off, 
and either burnt for the Aſhes, or ſpread immediately on 
the Ground, when they are pared off, obſerving to ſow 
the bare Patches with Grafs-ſeed juſt as the Autumnal 
Rains begin. | 
Where the Land has been thus managed, it will be of 
great Service to roll the Turf, in the Months of February 
and March, with an heavy Wood-roller, always obſerving 
to do it in moiſt Weather, that the Roll may make an 
Impreſſion : this will render the Surface level, and make 


it much eaſier to mow the Graſs, than when the Ground 


lies in Hills; and will alſo cauſe the Turf to thicken, fo 
as to have what the People uſually term a good Bottom, 
The Graſs likewiſe will be the ſweeter for this H 


and it will be a great Help to deſtroy bad Weeds. 


to the Roots of the Graſs. 


Another Improvement of Upland Paſtures is the Feed- 
ing of them: for where this is not practiſed, the Land 
muſt be manured at leaſt every third Year ; and where a 
Farmer hath much arable Land in his Poſſeſſion, he will 
not care to part with his Manure to the Paſture. There- 
fore every Farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his 
Paſture to his arable Land, eſpecially where Manure is 
ſcarce, otherwiſe he will ſoon find his Error: for the 
Paſture is the Foundation of all the Profit which may 
ariſe from the arable Land. 
Whenever the Upland Paſtures are mended by Manure, 
there ſhould be a Regard had to the Nature of the Soil, 
and a proper Sort of Manure applied : as for Inſtance 
All hot ſandy Lands ſhould have a cool Manure ; Neats- 
dung and Swines-dung are very proper for ſuch Lands : 
but for cold Lands, Horſe-dung, Aſhes, and other warm 
Manures, are proper. And when theſe are applied, it 
ſhould be done in Autumn, before the Rains have ſoax d 
the Ground, and render'd it too ſoft to cart on; and it 


| ſhould be carefully ſpread, breaking all the Clods as ſmall 


as poſſible, and then harrow*d with Buſhes, to let it down 
When the Manure is laid on 
at this, Seaſon, the Rains in Winter will waſh down the 
Salts, fo that the following Spring the Graſs will receive 
the Advantage of it. J 

There ſhould alſo be great Care had to the deſtroying 
of Weeds in the Paſture every Spring and Autumn : for 


by mae heb $f mncn gr Berl nts n their 
pread 


Seeds, which will over the Ground, | 
fill it with ſuch a Crop of Weeds as will ſoon over-bear 
the Graſs, and deſtroy it; and it will be v 


ery difficult to 
root them out, after they have gotten ſuch Poſſeſſion ; 


= Men to hen and ſuch other Weeds as have Down 


to their Seeds. | 
| Theſe Upland Paſtures ſeldom degenerate the Graſs 
which is ſown on them, if the Land is tolerably good: 
whereas the low Meadows, which are overflow'd in Win- 
ter, in few Years turn to an harſh ruſhy Graſs, though the 
Upland will continue a fine ſweet Graſs for many Years 


without renew 


uſbandry, of which the Farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the Paſture: 
moſt of them ſuppoſe, that when an old Paſture is plow- 
ed up, it can never be brought to have a good Sward 
again: ſo their common Method of managing their Land 
after plowing, is, to ſow, with their Crop of Barley, 
ſome Graſs-ſeeds (as they call them) ; that is, either the 
Red-clover, which they intend to ſtand two Years after 
the Corn is taken off the Ground, or Rie-graſs mix d 
with Trefoil : but as all theſe are at moſt but biennial 


ewing. 
There is no Part of H 


by Plants, whoſe Roots decay ſoon after their Seeds are per- 


fected, ſo the Ground, having no Crop upon it, is again 
plowed for Corn: and this is the conſtant Round which 
the Lands are employ'd in, by the better Sort of Farm- 
ers; for I never have met with one of them, who had 
the leaſt Notion of laying down their Land to Graſs for 
any longer Continuance ; therefore the Seeds which they 
uſually ſow, are the beſt adapted for this Purpoſe. 

But whatever may have been the Practice of theſe People, 
I hope to prove, That it is poſſible to lay down Land, 
which has been in Tillage, with Graſs, in ſuch manner as 
that the Sward ſhall be as good, if not better, than any 
natural Graſs, and of as long Duration. But this is never 
to be expected, in the common Method of ſowing a Crop 
of Corn with the Graſs-ſeeds : for where-ever this hath been 
A if the Corn has ſucceeded well, the Graſs has 

very poor and weak; ſo that, if the Land has not 
been very good, the Graſs has ſcarcely been worth ſaving: 
for the following Year is has produced but little Hay, 
and the Year after the Crop is worth little, either to mow 
or feed. Nor can it be expected to be otherwiſe ; for the 
Ground cannot nouriſh two Crops : and if there were no 
Deficiency in the Land, yet the Corn being the firſt, and 
moſt vigorous of Growth, will keep the Graſs from 
making any conſiderable Progreſs ; fo that the Plants will 
be extremely weak, and but very thin, many of them 
which came up in the Spring being deſtroy'd by the 
Corn; for where-ever there are Roots of Corn, it cannot be 
expected there ſhould be any Graſs. 9 
6 P m 
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muſt be thin, and, if the Land is not in good Heart, to 
ſupply the Graſs with Nouriſhment, that the Roots may 
branch out after the Corn is gone, there cannot be any 
conſiderable Crop of Clover : and as theſe Roots are bien- 
nial, many of the ſtrongeſt Plants will periſh ſoon after 
they are cut ; and the weak Plants, which had made but 
little Progreſs before, will be the principal Part of the 
Crop for the ſucceeding Year : which is many times not 
worth ſtanding. | 
Therefore, when Ground is laid down for Graſs, there 
ſhould be no Crop of any kind ſown with the Seeds : 
and the Land ſhould be well plow'd, and clean'd from 
Weeds ; otherwiſe the Weeds will come up the firſt, and 
grow ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the Graſs, and, if they 
are not pulled up, will intirely ſpoil it. The beſt Seaſon 
to ſow the Graſs-ſeeds upon dry Land is about the Middle 
of September, or ſooner, if there is an A of Rain : 
for the Ground being then warm, if there happen ſome 
good Showers of Rain after the Seed is ſown, the Graſs 
will ſoon make its Appearance, and get ſufficient Rooting 
in the Ground before Winter; ſo will not be in Danger 
of having the Roots turn'd out of the Ground by the 
Froſt, eſpecially if the Ground is well rolled before the 
| Froſt comes on, which will preſs it down, and fix the 
Earth cloſe to the Roots. Where this hath not been 
practiſed, the Froſt has often looſen'd the Ground ſo 
much, as to let in the Air to the Roots of the Graſs, and 
done it great Damage; and this has been brought as an 
Objection to the Autumnal Sowing of Graſs : but it will 
be found to have no Weight, if the above Direction is 
practiſed: nor is there any Hazard in ſowing the Graſs at 
this Seaſon, but that of dry Weather after the Seeds are 
ſown ; for if the Graſs comes up well, and the Ground is 


well roll'd in the End of October, or the Beginning of No- 


vember, and repeated again the Beginning of March, the 
Sward will be cloſely join'd at Bottom, and a good Crop 
of Hay may be ed the ſame Summer. But where 
the Ground cannot be prepar'd for Sowing at that Seaſon, 
it may be perform'd the Middle or Latter-end of March, 
according to the Seaſon's being early or late; for in back- 
ward Springs, and in cold Land, I have often ſowed the 
Graſs in the Middle of April with Succeſs: but there is 
Danger, in Sowing late, of dry Weather, and eſpecially 
if the Land is light and dry; for I have ſeen many times 

the whole Surface of the Ground remov'd by ſtrong 
Winds at that Seaſon ; ſo that the Seeds have been driven 
in Heaps to one Side of the Field. Therefore whenever 
the Seeds are ſown late in the Spring, it will be proper to 
roll the Ground well ſoon after the Seeds are ſown, to 
ſettle the Surface, and prevent its being removed. 

The Sorts of Seeds which are the beſt for this Purpoſe, 
are, the beſt Sort of Upland Hay-ſeeds, taken from the 
cleaneſt Paſtures, where there are no bad Weeds : if this 
Seed is ſifted to clean it from Rubbiſh, three Buſhels will 
be ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Land. The other Sort is 
the Trifolium pratenſe album, which is commonly known 
by the Names of White Dutch Clover, or White Honey- 
ſuckle Graſs. Eight Pounds of this Seed will be enough 
for one Acre of Land. The Graſs- ſeed ſhould be ſown 
firſt, and then the Dutch Clover-ſeed may be afterward 
ſown : but they ſhould not be mix'd together; becauſe 
the Clover-ſeeds, being the heavieſt, will fall to the Bot- 
tom, and conſequently the Ground will be unequally 

ſown. | | | 

When the Seeds are come up, if the Land ſhould pro- 
duce many Weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out before they 
grow ſo tall as to overbear the Graſs : for where this has 
been neglected, the Weeds have taken ſuch Poſſeſſion of 
the Ground, as to keep down the Graſs, and ſtarve it; 
and when theſe Weeds have been ſuffer'd to remain until 
they have ſhed their Seeds, the Land has been fo plenti- 
fully ſtock*d with them, as intirely to deſtroy the Graſs : 
therefore it is one of the principal Parts of Huſbandry, 
never to ſuffer Weeds to grow on the Land. | 

If the Ground is roll'd two or three times, at proper 
Diſtances after the Graſs is up, it will preſs down the 
Graſs, and cauſe it to make a thicker Bottom: for as the 
Dutch Clover will put out Roots from every Joint of the 
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Branches which are near the Ground, ſo by preſſing 


of the Stalks, the Roots will mat fo cloſcly — 
2 cover the whole Surf 
of the a orm a green Carpet ; and will 
reſiſt the Drought. For if we do but examine —— 
mon Paſtures in Summer (in moſt of which there are 
Patches of this White Honeyſuc growing na- 
turally), we ſhall find theſe Patches to be the only Ver- 
dure remaining in the Fields. And this the Farmers in 
general acknowlege, is the ſweeteſt Feed for all Sorts 
of Cattle; yet never had any Notion of propagating it 
by Seeds. Nor has this been long practiſed in Exgland; 
for till within a few Years, that ſome curious Perſons im- 
ported the Seed from Brabant, where it had been long 
cultivated, there was not any of the Seeds ſaved in 
land; now there are ſeveral Perſons who fave the 
Seeds here, which ſucceed full as well as any of the 
Foreign Seeds which are imported. "A 
As this White Clover is an abiding Plant, fo it is cer. 
tainly the very beſt Sort to ſow, where Paſtures are laid 
down to remain: for as the Hay-ſeeds which are taken 
from the beſt Paſtures, will be compos'd of various Sorts 
of Graſs ; ſome of which may be but annual, and others 
biennial ; ſo when thoſe go off, there will be many and 


Quantity. of the White Clover, to ſpread 
over and cover the Land. Therefore a good Sward can 
never be expected, where this is not ſown : for in moſt of 
the natural Paſtures, we find this Plant makes 
Share of the Sward ; and it is equally good for 


dry Land, growing naturally upon Gravel and Clay, in 


moſt Parts of England : which is a. plain Indication how 


eaſily this Plant may be cultivated, to great Adv 
in moſt Sorts of Land throughout this Kingdom. | 
: Ll undated pag aug ĩů x. — 
in Tillage, is not brought to a good Turf again, in the 
uſual Method of Huſbandry, is, from the Farmers not 
diſtinguiſhing which Graſſes are annual from thoſe which 
2 for if annual or biennial Graſſes are ſown, 
theſe will of courſe ſoon decay: ſo that, unleſs where 
ſome of their Seeds may have ripen d and fallen, nochi 
can be expected on the Land but what will naturally come 
Therefore this, together with the covetous Method 
of laying down the Ground with a Crop of Corn, has de- 
caſioned the general Failure of increaſing the Paſture in 
many Parts of z where it is now much more 
valuable than any Arable Land. 5 ; 
After the Ground has been ſown in the Manner before 
directed, and brought to a good Sward, the Way to pre- 
ſerve it good is, by conſtantly rolling the Ground with 
an heavy Roller, every Spring and Autumn, as hath been 
before directed. This Piece of Huſbandry is rarely prac- ' 
tiſed by Farmers: but thoſe who do, find their Account 
in it; for it is of Benefit to the Graſs. Another 
Thing ſhould alſo be carefully perform'd; which is, to 
cut up Docks, Dandelion, Knap-weed, and all ſuch bad 
Weeds, by their Roots, every Spring and Autumn : this 
will increaſe the Quantity of good Graſs, and preſerve 
the Paſtures in Beauty. Dreſſing of theſe Paſtures every 
third Year, is alſo a good Piece of Huſbandry ; for other- 
wiſe it cannot be the Ground: ſhould continue to 
produce good Crops. Beſides this, it will be neceſſary 
to change the Seaſons of Mowing, and not to mow the 
ſame Ground every Year ; but to mow one Seaſon, and 
feed the next : for where the Ground is Year 
mown, it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, as are moſt of the 
Graſs-grounds near Landon, otherwiſe the Ground will 
be ſoon exhauſted. 


the two uppermoſt are united, and form a ſort of Helmet : 
the three undermoſt appear ſomewhat like a Mouth gaping * 
theſe Flowers are diſpoſed into a Spike, and are of a leau- 
tiful ſcarlet Colour : the Ovary, which riſes in the * 
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of the Flower-cup, afterward becomes an oblong pyramidal 
Fruit, divided into three Cells, in each of which is lodg'd 
one globular Seed. G 

There is but one Species of this Tree; viz. 

Pavia. Boerb. Ind. The Scarlet Flowering Horſe- 
r TED 

This Tree is a Native of America, from whence the Seeds 

. were firſt brought into Europe: it grows in great Plenty in 
the Woods of Soutb-Carolina, but is very hardy, enduring 
Air. 
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hams crime up, they ſhould be carefully clear d from 
Weeds : but they muſt not be tranſplanted until the Year 
following. But as theſe Scedling-plants are tender while 
they are young, fo they ſhould be cover'd with Mars the 
next Winter; and this ſhould be carefully perform'd in 
Autumn, when the early Froſts begin: for as the. Top of 
this young Plant will be very tender, ſo a ſmall Froſt 
will pinch them; and when the Tops are kill'd, they ge- 
_ erally decay to the Ground; and when this happens, 
they ſeldom make good Plants after. Therefore this 
ſhould be conſtantly obſerv*d for two Years, or three at 
moſt, by which time the Plants will have gotten Strength 
enough to reſiſt the Froſt z when they ſhould be remov'd 


juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and placed either in a 


Nurſery to be train'd up, or elſe where they are to re- 
main; obſerving, if the Seaſon be dry, to water them 
until they have taken Root, as alſo to lay ſome Mulch 
ypon the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind from drying it too faſt : and as the Plants advance, 
the lateral Branches ſhould be pruned off, in order to re- 
duce them to Stems. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to dig the Ground about their 
3 
Fibres of the Roots, which, while young, are too tender 
to the Ground, if it be very hard. | 
With this Management the Plants will greatly advance, 
and in four or five Years will produce Flowers and Fruits, 
which in warm Seaſons are perfected enough to grow; ſo 
that the Plants may be multiplied therefrom very faſt. 

This Tree may alſo be d by budding or in- 
arching it upon the common Horſe-cheſtnut; which is the 
common Method practiſed by the Nurſery-men : but the 
Trees thus raiſed will never arrive to near the Size of thoſe 
32 nor will they grow near 


in a good Soil, will grow to twenty-five or thirty Feet 
high, and produce great Numbers of beautiful red Flowers, 


which commonly appear the Beginning of June; at which 


Seaſon it makes a 
hardy Trees. 


PEACH. Vide Perſica. 

' PEAR. Vide Pyro. | 

PEAS. Yide Piſum. 

' PEAS EVERLASTING. ide Lathyrus, 


beautiful Appearance amongſt other 


PEDICLE is that Part of a Stalk which immediately 
ſuſtains the Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit, and is common- 
ly call'd a Footſtalk. 


 PEDICULARIS, Rattle, Cocks-comb, or Louſe- 
wort, ; 
+ There are four different Kinds of this Plant, which 
S in Paſtures in ſeveral Parts of England, and in 
e low Meadows are very troubleſome to the Paſtures ; 
eſpecially one Sort with yellow Flowers, which riſes to be 
a Foot high, or more, and is often in ſuch Plenty, as to 
be the moſt predominant Plant : but this is very bad Food 
for Cattle; and when it is mowed with the Graſs for Hay, 
renders it of little Value. The Seeds of this Plant are 
generally ripe by the time the Graſs is mowed : ſo that 
Whenever Perſons take Graſs-ſeed for ſowing, they ſhould 
very careful, that none of this Seed is mixed with it. 


every Spring, that it may be looſe, to admit the 


Such of theſe Trees as are raiſed from Seeds, if planted 


Fi 


As theſe Plants are never cultivated, I ſhall not trouble 
the Reader with their ſeveral Varieties. 


PELECINUS. 

Ihe Characters are; 1 
It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea-bloom) Flower, out of 

whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal,which afterward becomes 

: Fa , = N Pod, indented on each Side 

a Saw, with plain kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
PzLEcinvs vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Common Pelecinus. 
This Plant is preferv*d in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake 

of Variety: it is an annual Plant; fo the Seeds ſhould be 

ſown early in April, on a Bed of light freſh Earth, in 

Drills about eighteen Inches aſunder ; and when the Plants 

are come up, they ſhould be carefully clear'd from Weeds; 

and where they are too cloſe, they ſhould be thinn'd, 
leaving them fix or eight Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and 
obſerve always to keep them clear from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they require. Theſe Plants ſpread on the 

Ground, and from the Wings of the upper Leaves; the 

Flowers are uced on ſlender Foot- » Which are 

ſmall, and of a dirty-red Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by 

Pods, which are and indented on both Sides, re- 

ſembling the Saw of the Saw-fiſh. N 


PELLITORY OF THE WALL. Vide Parietaria. 


PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS, are ſuch. 
as hang downward. _ = 


PENNATED : A pennated Leaf (call'd in Latin, 
Folium Pennatum) is a compound Leaf, divided into ſe- 
veral Parts (each of which is call'd a Lobe), placed along 
the middle Rib, either alternately, or by Pairs. When 
the middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, it is ſaid 
to be unequally pennated ; and equally pennated, when it 
is not terminated by an odd Lobe. When the Lobes are 
all nearly of the fame Form and Bigneſs, it is call'd an 
uniform pennated Leaf ; when they are not ſo, it is ſaid 
to be difform. Examples of pennated Leaves are the 
Aſh, Walnut, &c. | 8 


PENTAPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch as have 


PENTAPHYLLOIDES. Vide Potentilla. 
PENY-ROYAL. Yide Pulegium. 
PEONY. Yide Pzonia. 


PEPO ſtakes its Name of re ue Sai · to ripen, be- 
cauſe the Fruit of this Plant ripens very haſtily], Pum- 


ON The ChareFers are; 4 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, 
expanded at the Top, and cut into ſeveral Segments : of 
theſe Flowers ſome are Male, and ſome are Female, as in 


the Cucumbers and Melons : the Female Flowers grow upon 
' the Top of the Embryo, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long or round fleſby Fruit, having ſometimes an hard, rugged, 


or uneven Rind, with Knobs and Furrows, and is often 
divided into three Parts, inclofing flat Seeds, that are edged 
or rimmed about as it were with a Ring, and fix'd to 4 
ſpongy Placenta. 
The Species are; . 
1. Pro oblongus. C. B. P. The greater oblong 
2. Pero vulgaris. Raii Hiſt. The common Pumpion. 
3. Pero rotundus, aurantii forma. C. B. P. Orange- 
ſhap'd Pumpion. 
4. Pzro fruftu parvo pyriformi. Tourn. Pear-ſhap'd 
Pumpion. þb * 8 8 
5. Pero rp minimo ſpberico. Tourn. mpi 
with a very ſmall ſpherical Fruit. HD 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Fruits, which 
ſeem to be only ſeminal Variations ; ſo that it would be 
needleſs to mention them all in this Place, ſince the See 
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taken from any one of the Sorts will not continue the ſame 
three Years together, if ſown in the ſame Garden, as 1 
have ſeveral times experienced. | 

The two firſt Sorts are by ſome Perſons cultivated for 
their Fruit; which, when ripe, they cut open, and take 
out the Seeds, and then flice ſome Apples into the Shells, 
mixing them with the Pulp of the Fruit and Sugar: this 
they bake in an Oven, and afterwards eat it ſpread upon 
Bread and Butter: but it is too ſtrong for Perſons of weak 
Stomachs, and only proper for Country-people, who uſe 
much Exerciſe. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants are uſed as one of the four 


cold Sceds in Medicine. 


The other Sorts are preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, 


for Variety; but are of little Uſe, being good for nothing 


when grown old ; but while they are very ſmall, ſome 
Perſons gather and boil them, like Turneps, or as they 
do the Squaſhes, and are very fond of them. 

Theſe may be propagated in the ſame manner as was 
directed for the Gourds; to which I ſhall refer the Reader, 
to avoid Repetition. 


PERENNIAL PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Roots will 


abide many Years, whether they retain their Leaves in 


Winter or not : thoſe which retain their Leaves, are 
call'd Ever-greens ; but ſuch as caſt their Leaves, are 
call'd Deciduous or Perdifols. Some of theſe have. an- 
nual Stalks, which die to the Root every Autumn, and 
ſhoot up again in the Spring; to which Jungius gives the 
Title of Radix reſtibilis. | 


PERESKIA, Gooſeberry, vulgo. 

The Characters are; ä . 

IL hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
wbich are placed orbicularly ; whoſe Cup afterward becomes 
a ſoft fleſhy globular Fruit, beſet with Leaves: in the 
Midale of the Fruit are many flat roundiſh Seeds, included 


in a Mucilage. 


We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
PrxESKTA aculeata, flore albo, fruttu flaveſcente. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Pereſkia, with a white Flower, 
and a yellowiſh Fruit. | 


This Plant grows in ſome Parts of the Spaniſh Weft- 
Indies, from whence it was brought to the Engliſh Settle- 


ments in America, where it is call'd a Gooſcberry, and by 
the Dutch it is call'd Blad-apple. This Plant hath many 
ſlen der Branches, which will not ſupport themſelves ; fo 
muſt be ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe they will trail on 


whatever Plants grow near them. Theſe Branches, as 
| allo the Stem of the Plant, are beſet with long whitiſh 
Spines, which are produc'd in Tufts. The Leaves are 


roundiſh, very thick and ſucculent, and the Fruit is about 
the Size of a Walnut, having Tufts of ſmall Leaves on 
it, and hath a whinſh mucilaginous Pul 


It may be propagated by planting of the Cuttings du- 


ring any of the Summer-months: theſe Cuttings ſhould be 


planted in Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 


ſhade them from the Heat of the Day, as alſo to refreſh 


them every third or fourth Day with Water. In about 
two Months the Cuttings will have made good Roots, 
when they may be carefully taken out of the Pots, and 


each planted in a ſeparate Pot filPd with freſh Earth, 


and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, where they may 


remain during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but at Michaelmas, 


when the Nights begin to be cold, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed. 
During the Winter- ſeaſon, the Plants muſt be kept warm, 
and ſhould be water'd twice a Week; but in cold Wea- 
ther it ſhould not be given in large Quantities. In Sum- 
mer they muſt have a large Share of Air, and muſt be 
more plentifully water'd : but they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove; for though they will bear the open 
Air in Summer, in a warm Situation, yet they will make 
no Progreſs, if they are placed abroad; nor do they 
thrive near ſo well in the Dry-ftove, as when they are 
plunged in the Tan ; fo that the beſt Way is to ſet them 
next a Trellace, at the Back of the Tan-bed, to which 
their Branches may be faſten'd, to prevent their trailing 


P E 
on other Plants. This Plant has not as yet produced 
either Flowers or Fruit in Englend; but as there are ſevera] 
Plants pretty well grown, in the Gardens of the Curious, fo 
we may expect ſome of them will flower in a ſhort time. 


PERICLYMENUM [Te of reel, about, 
and xvAio, to roll, becauſe the Branches of theſe Plants 
roll and twiſt themſelves round ſuch Plants as grow near 
them], Trumpet-honeyſuckle, vulgo. : 

The Characters are | 

It bath the whole Appearance of the Honeyſuckle (fro 
which it differs in the Shape of ne IT i rw 
loſe or bell-ſhaped, and expands at the Top, where it is cut 
into ſeveral almoſt equal Segments. | 8 

bt Fpecies are z | Se 

1. PericLyMEnum Virginianum, ſemper virens 6 
florens. H. L. Virginian Scarlet on le vulgo. * 
2. PERICLYMENUM racemoſum, flore flaveſcente, frufta 
niveo. Plum. Tab. Hort. Elth. Branching Trumper 
Honeyſuckle, with a yellow Flower, and a ſnowy Fruit, 
commonly call'd in Barbados, Snowberry-buſh. 5 
3. PrxIcTuExUM arbereſcens, ramulis inflexis, fre 
luteo. Plum. Cat. Tree · like Trumpet Honeyſuckle, with 
a yellow Flower. : wo e 

4. PErICLYMENUM aliud arboreſcens, ramulis inflexis, 
Lore corallino. Plum. Cat. Tree: like Trumpet Honey- 
ſuckle, with a coralline Flower. $9 3 

The firſt Sort is a Shrub greatly eſteem'd for the Bea 
of its Flowers, which are of a fine ſcarlet Colour ; the 
Leaves continue all the Year green, and it continues 
e 1 | 

It may be propagated by laying down the tender 

Branches in the Spring, obſerving, my Weather to re- 
freſh them with Water, which will greatly facilitate their 
Rooting : the Spring following, they will be fit to tran{- 
plant ; when they ſhould be cut off from the old Plants, 
and carefully taken up, ſo as not to injure their Root. 


The beſt time to remove them is in March, juſt before 


they ſhoot out; but you muſt obſerve, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, to water them, and lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground near their Stems, to pre- 
vent the Ground from drying too faſt. It ſhould have 
a ſtrong moiſt Soil, and be expoſed to the South-caſt 
Sun ; but muſt have the Aſſiſtance of a Wall or Pale to 
> Rs: otherwiſe they will trail upon the 
round. | 
This Plant, although a Native of Virginia, if 
planted in a clear Air, Nil endure the ſevereſt Cold of our 
Climate very well; but it will not thrive in cloſe Places, 
or too near the City, the Smoak ariſing from the Sea-coal 
Fires being very pernicious to it. 
The ſecond Sort is pretty common in Barbados and 
Jamaica, where the Inhabitants give it the Name of 
Snowberry-buſh, from the extreme Whiteneſs of the 
Fruit. The third and fourth Sorts were diſcover d by 
Father Plumier in ſome of the French Settlements in 
2 z and ſince by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vers 
ruz. 7 
Theſe are all of them tender Plants; ſo muſt con- 
ſtantly remain in the Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive in this Country. They may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be brought over either in Sand or 
Earth, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed : when they arrive, 
the Tubs of Earth, in which the Seeds were ſown, ſhould 
be plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
frequently to water them : and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate 
ſmall Pots filled with rich freſh Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; where they may remain till about M- 
chaelmas, when they ſhould be plunged into the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, and treated as other tender Exotic Plants 
from the ſame Countries; and in two or three Years the 
_ will flower, when they will make an agreeable 
ariety. | 


PERIPLOCA [[lz2:wAoxn, of rep, about, and rob, 
a knitting or plaiting, becauſe this Plant entangles irſelf 


with itſelf, or any other neighbouring Plants], Virginian 
Silk, vulgo. The 


P E 
The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which is more expanded 
at the Brim than thoſe of the Apocynum ; the Pointal, 
' hich riſes in the Centre of the Flower- cup, becomes a Fruit 
ee 
diſftingsiſ'd therefrom, but by very curious Obſervers: to 
which ſhould be added, It hath climbing Stalks. 
The Species are; 
1. PERIPLOCA folis oblongis. Tourn. Periploca with 


oblong Leaves. 
2. PzRIPLOCa Monſpcliaca, foliis rotundioribus. Tourn. 
Montpelier, with rounder Leaves. 


of 
4 olits is anguftioribus. Inf. R. H. 
Lead ranoter ard Virgins Sik, or Clnbing 
D Pxxietoca Menſpeliace, folits acutioritus. Inf. 
R. H. Climbing Dogs-bane of Montpelier, with ſharp- 
g. PxrIPLOCA Americans, fruffu molliter echinato. 
= Americas Climbing Dogs-bane, with a prickly 
8 Americans latifolia, filigua dura oblonga, 
tumida & glabra. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd American 


Climbing Dogs-bane, with a long hard ſmooth ſwelling 
„ PzzreLoca Auericans ſcandens, ſalicis anguſtiſino 


albo. Plum. Climbing American Dogs-bane, 
———— and a white Flower. 

8. PzrIPLOCA Americana repens umbellata, foliis citri, 
flore coccineo. Plum. Creeping American Dogs-bane, with 
4 Citron-leaf, and ſcarlet Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 

9. PzrIPLoCA Americana ſcandens, folio citri, fruttu 
_ naximo. Plum. Climbing American Dogs-bane, with a 
Citron- leaf, and a large Fruit. | 
10. PzriPLOCA Americana ſcandens, folio convolvuli, 
fruttu alato. Plum. American Climbing Dogs-bane, with 
a Convolvulus-leaf, and a winged Fruit. 

The firſt Sort hath woody Branches, which twiſt them- 
ſelves about each other, or whatever Support is near it, 
and will riſe to the Height of thirty Feet or upwards : 
this produces its ſtarry-ſhap'd Flowers in Cluſters from 
the Footſtalks of the Leaves; which are of a dark-purple 
Colour, but have _ | 

This * laying down its Branches 
in the Spring, which will take Root in a Year's time ; 
when the Layers may be taken off, and tranſ] 


where 
they are to remain; which ſhould be either againſt a lofty 


Wall or Building, or elſe placed in Wilderneſs- quarters 
amongſt other ing Trees, where they ſhould be 
ſupported by ſtrong Poles, about which theſe Plants will 
twine, and riſe to a great Height. This Sort is hardy, 
and will endure the Cold of our Winters very well, pro- 
vided it is planted in a dry Soil. 

It produces its Flowers in June and July; but rarely 

ects its Seeds in England. The Flowers are not very 

iful z bur, for their 4 have a Place 
amongſt other hardy Shrubs in every Garden. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth have annual Stocks, but 
perennial Roots, which grow to the Size of a Parſnep, 
and will continue many Years. Theſe will live in the full 
Ground in England, if they are planted in a dry Soil, and 
have a warm Situation : their Branches decay in Autumn, 
and freſh are ſent out from their Roots in the Spring, 
which twiſt in the ſame manner as Hops, to whatever 1s 
near them, and grow to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet: 
the Flowers are of a greeniſh-white Colour ; ſo there is 
little Beauty in them. | | | 

The other ſeven Sorts are tender, being Natives of the 


ſent to England by the late Dr. Houſftoun, who collected 
them in Jamaica, at Campechy, and Carthagena, where 
they grow in great Plenty, and twiſt themſelves round 
whatever Trees grow near them ; and ſome of them riſe 
to the Height of forty or fifty Feet, or more. Some of 
theſe Sorts produce very large warted Pods, which are 
full of oblong flat Seeds; to which is faſtened a very long 
ſoft white Down, which helps to convey the Seeds to a 
great Diſtance when ripe. This Down, as alſo that of the 


Apocynum, have of late Years been uſed to ſtuff Pillows, 


warm Parts of America. The Seeds of all theſe Sorts were the 


oF. - 


Mattreſſes, and Quilts, for which Purpoſes there is no- 


thing ſo proper ; for it is ſo ingly light, that a Quilt 
of great Thickneſs i handly 66 he tak, when ſpread over 


a Bed ; which is of great Advantage to thoſe Perſons who 
are troubled with the Gout, and cannot bear any Weight 
on the Part affected. It hath alſo a very great Elaſticity, 
ſo that it is not apt to ſtick This Down is call d 
in French, De la Wadde, and is greatly in Uſe among the 


* — France. 

e Plants may be Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on an Hot- Cs, and 
when the Plants are come up fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 
each be planted into a ſeparate Pot fill'd with Earth, 
and plung'd into a moderate Hot - bed. obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun every Day until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, and muſt have plenty of Water. 
In about fix Weeks or two Months thee planting, the 
Plants will get up to reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 3 
when they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, and plung'd 
into the Bark- bed in the Stove ; where they muſt be ſup- 
ported by an Eſpalier, otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves 
round whatever Plants grow near them. | 
. — — * bear the open Air in Summer; but 

never any Progreſs when they are expos d, and 

rarely flower: therefore, in order to have theſe Plants in 

Beauty, they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, and 

muſt have a large Share of free Air in mild Weather. 

When they are thus manag d, they will riſe to the Height 

1 and will produce Flowers every 
ummer. 

The fourth Sort hath been by ſome Perſons taken for 
Scammony; and is by ſome Authors titled lier 
— r and Branches abounding with a 
milky Juice: true Turty Scammony is a Species 
of Convolvulus, under which Arccle it is before-men- 

PERIWINCLE. ide Pervinca. 

PERSEA, The Avocado, or Avogato Pear. 

99 4 Flower conſiſt al Leave 

r bath a roſe- ſhape , conſiſting of ſever * 
which are ranged in a Circle; — Modi riſe 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſoft fleſhy pear- 
ſhaped Fruit, in which is an hard Stone or Seed, having two 
Lobes, which is included in a Membrane or Pericardium. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; vis. 

PxRSEA. Clu. Hift. The Avocado, or Avogato Pear. 

This Tree in great Plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, as alſo in the Iſland of Jamaica, and hath been 
tranſplanted into moſt of the Exgliſb Settlements in the 
Vet- Indies, on account of its Fruit; which is not only 
eſteemed by the Inhabitants as a Fruit to be eaten by way 
of Deſſert, but is very neceſſary for the Support of Life. 
The Fruit of itſelf is very inſipid; for which Reaſon they 
generally eat it with the Juice of Lemons and Sugar, to 
give it a Piquancy. It is very nouriſhing, and is reckon'd 
a great Incentive to Venery. Some People eat this Fruit 
with Vinegar and Pepper. 

This Tree, in the warm Countries, where it is planted, 
grows to the Height of thirty Feet, or more, and has a 
Trunk as large as our common Apple-trees : the Bark is 
ſmooth, and of an Aſh-colour : the Branches are beſet 
with pretty large oblong ſmooth Leaves, like thoſe of 
Laurel, which are of a deep-green Colour, and continue 
on the Tree throughout the Year : the Flowers and Fruit 
are, for the moſt part, produced toward the Extremity of 

Branches 


In Europe this Plant is preſerved as a Curioſity, by thoſe - 
Perſons = are ſkilful in collecting Exotic Plants: and 
tho? there is little Hope of its producing Fruit, yet, for 
the Beauty of its ſhining green Leaves, which continue 
thro? the Winter, it deſerves a Place in every curious Col- 
lection of Plants. 

It is pro by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained as 
freſh as poſſible, from the Countries of its Growth; and 
if they are brought over in Sand, they will be more 
likely to grow, than ſuch as are brought over dry. Theſe 
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Nuts or Seeds ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, which ſhould be kept pretty warm. The Pots 
ſhould be alſo frequently watered, when the Earth appears 
dry, which will greatly facilitate the Vegetation of the 
Seed, provided the Water is not given in large Quantities, 
which would rot them. In about a Month or five Weeks 
the Plants will come up, when they muſt be treated very 
tenderly ; for the Bed muſt be kept in a due Temperature 
for Heat; and when the Day proves warm, the freſh Air 
ſhould be admitted to the Plants, by railing the Glaſſes a 
little. When they have about four Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted ; and where there are 
ſeveral Plants in one Pot, they muſt be parted, being 
careful to preſerve a Ball of Earth to the Root of each, 
and planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and then plung'd into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon: towards 
Michaelmas the Plants muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where, during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, they ſhould be kept 
gently watered twice a Week. In the Spring the Plants 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Size than the former, 
and the Bark-bed ſhould be then renew'd with freſh Tan, 
which will ſet the Plants in a growing State early, where- 
by they will make a fine Progreſs the following Summer. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove; for 


they are too tender to bear the open Air in this Country 


at any Scaſon. 
PERSICA (fo call'd of Penſa in 4fia, from whence 


this Kind of Plant was brought into our Climate], The 


Peach-tree. 
| The Characters are; 


I hath long narrow Leaves: the Flower conſiſts of ſevs- 


ral Leaves, which are placed in a circular Order, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe: the Pointal, which riſes from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a roundiſh fleſby Fruit, 
baving a longitudinal Furrow, inclaſing a rough rugg 
Stone, which is deeply furrow'd, by which it is diſtinguiſb d 
from the Almond. 3 | 250 
There are a great Variety of theſe Trees, which are 
cultivated in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in col- 
lecting the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit in the different Parts of 


Europe: 1 ſhall therefore firſt beg Leave to mention two 


or three Sorts, which are cultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; after which, I ſhall enumerate the ſeveral Sorts 
of good Fruit which have come to my Knowlege. 


1. PersIca vulgaris, fore pleno. Tourn. Peach-tree, 


with double Flowers. | 


2. PersIca Africana nana, flore incarnato fimplici. T. 


Dwarf Almond, with ſingle Flowers, vulgo. | 
3. PrxsicA Africana nana, flere incarnato pleno. T. 
Double-flowering Dwarf Almond, vulgo. | 
The firſt of theſe Trees is a very great Ornament in a 
Garden early in the Spring, the Flowers being very large, 
double, and of a beautiful red or purple Colour. This 


may be planted in Standards, and, if intermix d amongft 
other flowering Trees of the ſame Growth, makes a very 
agreeable Variety: or it may be planted againſt the Walls 


of the Pleaſure garden, where the beautiful Appearance of 
its Flowers early in the Spring will be more acceptable in 
ſuch Places than the choiceſt Fruits, which muſt be ex- 
poſed to Servants, and others, ſo that they ſeldom can be 
preſerv'd in large Families until they are ripe. This Tree 
may be propagated by budding it on the Almond or Plum- 
ſtocks, in the ſame manner as the other Sort of Peaches ; 
and ſhould be planted in a good freſh Soil, that is not 
over-moiſt. 

The other two Sorts are of humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above five Feet high: theſe may be budded upon 
Almond- ſtocks, or propagated by Layers; they will alſo 
take upon Plum- ſtocks; but they are very apt to canker, 
after they have ſtood four or five Years upon thoſe Stocks, 
eſpecially that with double Flowers, which is tenderer 
than the other, which ſends out Suckers from the Root, 
whereby it may be eaſily propagated, 


very warm, and muſt be 
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Theſe Shrubs make a very Variety am 
low-flowering Trees, in ſmall 2 
fingle Sort flowers in the Beginning of April, and the 
double is commonly a Fortnight late. 

I ſhall now proceed to mention the ſeveral Sorts of good 
Peaches which have come to my Knowlege : and though 
perhaps a greater Number of Sorts may be found in ſome 
Catalogues of Fruits, yet I doubt whether many of them 
are not the ſame Kinds call'd by different Names: for, in 
order to determine the various Sorts, it is neceflary to ob. | 
{erve. the Shape and Size of the Flowers, as well as the 
different Parts of the Fruit; for. this does ſ ie de. 
termine the Kind, when the Fruit alone is not ſufficient 
beſides, there is a vaſt Difference in the Size and Flavour 
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times owing to the bringing over Trees from Yu 
or the Perſons who are generally employed to bring over 
thoſe Trees for Sale, are intirely i their various 
Sorts, and do themſelves take them upon Truſt, fromyhe 
Perſons who male it their Bufineſs to great 
Quantities, to ſ1pply the Markets of France, whither 
are brought in W. and ſold out in Parcels to 
Perſons who bring them into Engl It alſo happens 
many times, if oy are reccived by right Names, that 
theſe, in Length of Time, are loſt, or the Trees come 
into the Poſſeſſion of other Perſons, who not knowing = 


the true Name of the Fruit, do often give them new 


Names, whereby there is ſuch a Confuſion in the Names 
2 3 * impoſſible to rectify: and hence ſome Pe- 
ons have ſuppos d a much greater Variety of Peaches 
= z tho? as the greateſt Part of theſe 
have been obtained Seeds, ſo their Varieties may be 
multiplied annually, until there be no End of the Sorts. 
However, I ſhall content myſelf with enumerating the 
82323 now known in England, which are ſufficient 
or any Gentleman to make a Collection to continue thre! 


ed the whole Seaſon of Fruit. 5 


7. The white Nutmeg (call'd by the French, L' Avant 
Peche Blanche): This Ts has 424 Leaves; — 
rally ſhoots very weak, unleſs it is budded 2 
cot: the Flowers are large and open: the Fruit is ſmall 
and white, as is alſo the Pulp at the Stone, from whichit 
ſeparates : it is a little muſky and ſugary ; but is only 
eſteemed for its being the firſt Sort ripe: it is_in eating 
pretty early in Ju, and ſoon becomes mealy. . 

2. The red Nutmeg (call'd by the French, L' Avant 
Pecbe de Troyes): This Tree has fawed Leaves: the Flow- 
ers are large and open: the Fruit is larger and-rounder 
than the white Nutmeg, and is of a bright vermilion Co- 
lour : the Fleſh is white, and very red at the Stane: it 
has a rich muſky Flavour, and parts from the Stone : this 
Peach is well eſteemed: it ripens toward the End of Juh. 

3. The early or ſmall Mignon (call'd by the French, 
La Double de Troyes, or Mignonette) : This Tree has ſmall 
contracted Flowers: the Fruit is of a middling Size, and 
round: it is very red on the Side next the Sun : the Fleſh 
is white, and ſeparates from the Stone, where it is red: 
the Juice is vinous and rich: it is ripe the End of Joh, 
or Beginning of Auguſt. £3 

4. The yellow Alberge : This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is of 2 
middling Size, ſomewhat long: the Fleſh is yellow, and 
dry: it is ſeldom well-flavoured, but ſhould be perfettly 
ripe before it is gathered; otherwiſe it is good for little : 
it is ripe early in Auguſt. | 

5. The white Magdalen: This Tree has ſawed Leaves: 
the Flowers are large and open: the Wood is generally 
black at the Pith : the Fruit is round, of a middling Size: 
the Fleſh is white to the Stone, from which it ſeparates : 
the Juice is ſeldom high-flavoured : the Stone is very 
ſmall: this ripens early in Awguf. 1 

6. The early Purple (call'd by the French, La Paprie 
bãtive): This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is large, round, and of a fine 
red Colout : the Fleſh is white, but very red at the Stone; 

is 
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large or French "6. pov The Leaves of this 
: the Flowers are large and open: the 
is a nttle oblong, — generally ſwelling on one Side: 


vice is very ſugary, and of an 
IN. red at the 


: this is ripe in the Middle of Au- 
lbemed un of the beſt Peaches: this 
. This Sort of Peach is tender, 
8 II ee 
ome vigorous or an Apri- 
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Method is to bud this Peach into 
a Ae wich i plhtid to « South os ond 
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South-caſt Aſpect, and to cut away N when the 
Buds have taken, and made Shoots : ſome Trees 
which J have ſeen, thus managed, 


middling Size, a little oblong, of a fine | 


red Colour: the Fleſh is white, but very red at the Stone, 
from which it ſe i 

uice, and ripens 

* and may be ranged with 


9. The red Magdaten (cal Ty the Breach dent Paris, © 


Madeleine de Courſon) : ee. 
deeply ſawed: the Flowers are lar : the Fruit 
«hrs und round of a fine red Colour : * is white, 

but very re tes: the 
J De and of an exquiſi vour: the 
Fre th Bl of ap: es ; is ane of the deſt Sor 


| "16 The Newi on (or Smith's Newington): This 
10 Th een, with what the French call 

L: Preie ane this Tree has fawed Leaves: the Flow- 

ers are and : the Fruit is of a middli PS 

of a fine ed on the Side nexr the Sun: de iel 

and white, but very red at the Stone, to which it cloſely 

adheres : ; it hath a ſugary Juice, and is ripe the End of 


"I "The Montauhan : ' This Tree has fred Leaves : 
2 : the Fruit i; of a middling 
Size, of a deep- lining wake Ro next the Sun; 
but of 2 W Fleſh'is melting 
and white to the Stone, from which it the Juice 
is rich, and the Tree is a Bearer: t.ripens the Middle 
of Augup, and is well eſteemed. 

12. The Malta (which is very like, if not the ſame, 
with the Till Paach): This Tree has fawed Leaves: the 
Flowers are large and : the Fruit is of a middling 
Sire, of s fie (ed ne the Sun: the Fleſh is white and 
melting, but red at the Stone, from which it ſeparates: 


| the Stone is flat and : the Tree is a good Bearer : 
this ripens the End of Auguſt 

WW — This Tree has ſawed Leaves: the red 
Flowers are 


open: the Fruit is large, 2 
red next the u Pied is white and melting, and 
ſeparates from the Stone, where it is of a faint- red Co- 
lour: the Juice is very rich in a good Seaſon : it ripens 
the End of Auguf. 
wk The Chancellor : The Leaves of this Tree are 
: the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit 
S 
leſn is white and melting, and { from the 
Stone, where it is of a ſine red Colour: the Skin is very 
thin, and the Juice is very rich: it ripens about the End 
of Auguſt, and is eſteemed one of the beſt Sort of Peaches. 
| rer is v tender, and pill not ſucceed on common 2 
Stocks; ſo is budded twice as the Mignon ; and if bud- 
ded on Apricots, as was directed far that Sort, will thrive 
much better than in any other Method. 
15. The Bellegarde (or as the French call it, the Gal- 
lande) : This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is very large and round, 


r 
of a deep red Colour: the Juice is rich, and of a vinous 
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WN the Side to the Sun : the Fleſh 
is white, melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, where it 
is of deep-red Colour: the Juice is very rich: this ripens 
the Beginning of September, and is an excellent Peach; 
bur at preſent not common. 

16, Lilie (or as the French call it, La petite Violette 
Hitive }: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is of a middling Size, of 
a fine violet Colour toward the Sun: the Fleſh is of a pale 
yellow, and melting; but adheres to the Stone, where it is 
very red: the Juice is very vinous: this ripens the Begin- 

ning of September. 

17. The Bourgine : This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the 
Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is large, round, 
2 A ay red Colour next the Sun : the Fleſh is white, 


foe rd Cox ſeparates from the Stone, where it is of a 
Colour be! the Juice is vinous and rich: this ripens 


of September, and is greatly eſteemed by 
the Cute. IT . cortices 


ps 4 Pach. Tho theme i bang 
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round 
white, 


melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, where it is 
of a deep-red Colour : the Juice is ſugary and rich: this 
the Beginning of September. This is by ſome call'd 
early Admirable : but is certainly what the French call 
L” Admirable ; PER oa l 


later. 

20. The old Newington: This Tree has ſawed Leaves: 
the Flowers are way pak the Fruit is fair and large, 
of a beautiful red Colour next the Sun: the Fleſh is white, 
melting, and cloſcly adheres to the Stone, where it is of 
a deep-red Colour : the Juice is very rich and vinous. 
This is eſteemed one of the beſt Sort of Pavies: it ripens 
about the Middle of September. 

21. The Rambouillet ( call'd the Rembullion): 
This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are large and 
open: the Fruit is of a middling Size, rather round than 
long, deeply divided by a Sulcus or Furrow in the Middle: 
it is of a fine red Colour next the Sun; but of a light- 
yellow next the Wall: the Fleſh is melting, of a bright- 
from the Stone, where it is 


Flayour > this ri the Middle of September, and is a 
Bearer. RY 


22. The Bellis (which 1 believe to be what the French 
call La Belle de Vitry): The Leaves of this Tree are 


. awed: bg aha gn le ated Bp the Fruit is 


of a middle Size, round, and of a pale · red next the Sun: 
oe Few is white and adheres to. the Stone, where it is 

: the Juice is vinous and rich: this ripens in the Mid- 
dle of September. | 

23. ' The Portugal: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves : the 
Flowers are large and open: the Fruit is large, and of a 
beautiful red Colour toward the Sun: the Skin is generally 

ed: the Fleſh is firm, white, and cloſely adheres to 

Stone, waere it is of a faint-red Colour: the Stone is 
ſwall, but full of deep Furrows : the Juice is rich and 
vinous: this ripens the Middle of September. 

24. Le Teton Venus (or Venus's Breaſt), ſo call'd from 
its having a Riſing like a Dug, or Bubby : This Tree has 
ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the 
Fruit is of a migdling Size the Admirable, of 

red Colour next the Sun: the Fleſh is melting, 
white, 2 where it is red: the 
Juice is ſugary and rich: this ripens late in September. 

25. La Pourprie (or as the French call it Peurprie 
tardive, i. e. 3 This Tree has very large 
Leaves, which are ſawed: the Shoots are very. ſtrong: 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is large, 
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mall Knot upon it: this 
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round, and of a fine purple Colour: the Fleſh is white, 
melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, whete it is red: 
the Juice is ſugary and rich : this ripens late in September. 
26. The Nivette: This Tree has fawed Leaves: the 
Flowers are ſmall and contracted : the Fruit is large, 
ſomewhat longer than round, of a bright-red Colour next 


the Sun, and of a pale-yellow on the other Side: the 
Fleſh is melting, full of a rich Juice, and is very red 
at the Stone, from which it es: this is eſteemed 
one of the beſt Peaches: it ripens in the Middle of Sep- 
tember. f 

27. The Royal (La Royale): This Tree has ſmooth 
Leaves: the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit 
is large, round, and of a deep-red on the Side next the 
Sun, and of a paler Colour on the other Side : the Fleſh 
is white, melting, and full of a rich Juice : it parts from 
the Stone, where it is of a deep-red Colour : this ripens 
the Middle of September; and, when the Autumn is good, 


z an excellent Peach. 


28. The Perfique: This Tree has ſawed Leaves : the 


Flowers are ſmall and contrafted : the Fruit is large, ob- 


long, and of a fine red Colour next the Sun: the Fleſh is 
melting, and full of a rich Juice; it ſeparates from the 
Stone, where it is of a .red Colour : the Stalk has a 
a fine Tree, and is a good 
Bearer : it ripens the End of September. Many Gardeners 
call this the Niverze. N 5 

29. The monſtrous Pavy of Pomponne (call'd by the 


Tree are ſmooth Flowers are large and open: the 
Fruit is very large and round, many times fourteen Inches 


in Circumference: the Fleſh is white, melting, and cloſely 


adheres to the Stone, where it is of a deep-red Colour: 


the Outſide is a beautiful red next the Sun, and of a 
Fleſh-colour on the other Side: this ripens the End of 


O#ober, and, when the Autumn is warm, is an excellent 


3o. The Catharine: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is large, 
round, and of a dark-red Colour next the Sun : the Fleſh 
is white, melting, and full of a rich Juice: it cloſely ad- 
heres to the Stone, where it is of a deep-red Colour: it 
ripens the Beginning of Octaber; and in very good Sea- 
ſons is an excellent Peach: but being fo very late ripe, 


| there are not many Situations where it ripens well. 


31. The Bloody Peach (call'd by the French La San- 
zuinolle): This Peach is of a middling Size, of a deep- 
red next the Sun : the Fleſh is of a deep-red quite to the 


Stone; and from thence is, by ſome Gardeners, calld 


the Mulberry-peach. This Fruit rarely ripens in England; 
ſo is not often planted : but this Fruit Las and preſerves 
excellently ; for which, as alſo the Curioſity, one or two 
Trees may be planted, where there is Extent of Walling. 

There are ſome other Sorts of Peaches which are kept 
in ſome of the Nurſeries; but thoſe which are here 
enumerated, are the Sorts moſt worth planting ; and in 
the Lift the choiceſt only ſhould be planted : but I ſhall 
Juſt mention the Names of thoſe Sorts omitted, for the Sa- 
tisfaction of the Curious | | | 

The Sion; the Bourdeaux ; the Swalch or Dutch ; the 
Carliſle ;, the Eton; the Peche de Pau; Yellow Admirable; 
the Double-flower. This laſt Sort is generally planted 


more for the Beauty of the Flowers, than for the Good- 


neſs of the Fruit; of which ſome Years the Standard- 
trees produce great Plenty ; but they are late ripe, and 
have a cold watery inſipid Juice. The dwarf Peach is 


alſo preſerved in ſome Places as a Curioſity. This is a 


very tender Tree, making very weak Shoots, which are 
very full of Flower-buds. The Fruit is not fo large as 
a Nutmeg, and not good, nor will the Tree laſt any 
time; ſo it is not worth cultivating. 

And indeed, from theſe thirty-one above-named, there 
are not above ten of them which 1 would adviſe to be 
planted ; becauſe when a Perſon can be furniſhed with 
thoſe which are good, or has the beſt of the Seaſon, 
it is not worth while to plant any which are middling 
or indifferent, for the ſake of Variety : therefore the 
Sorts which I ſhould prefer are theſe after-mentioned. 
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male; the Pavies 


the French call'd 
French Le Pavie us rn? the Leaves of this qu 
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The early Purple; the Groſſe Mignon; Belle Chevreu; 
Red Magdalen; Chancellor ; a 3 Bourdin, Ref 


ſanna; Rambouillet; and Nivette. Theſe are the 


beſt worth planting; and as they ſucceed EROS 
will furniſh the Table thro” the Seaſon of Peaches: 
where there is room, and the Situation very warm, 
ohe or two Trees of the Catharine Peach ſhould have 
Place ; for in very warm Seaſons, it is an excellent Fruit. 
| The French diſtinguiſh thoſe we call Peaches into two 
Sorts ; viz. Pavies and Peaches z thoſe are call'd Peaches 
which quit the Stone; and thoſe whoſe Fleſh cloſely ad- 
heres to the Stone, are call'd Pavies: theſe are much more 
eſteem'd in France than the Peaches; tho in England the 
latter are preferr'd to the former by many Perſons, 
The French alſo diſtinguiſh them into Male and Fe- 

Peaches the Female: but this Diviſion is without F 

dation, fince the Kernels of both Sorts will produce T 
equally: for the Flowers of Peach-trees are generally Her- 
ma ite, and have all the Parts of Generation in them; 
ſo that there is no Neceſlity of ſuppoſing any of them to 
be intirely Male or Female : but it is likely, that this 
Diſtinction is of long ſtanding, before Perſons had a per- 
fect Notion of Male and Female in Plants, or at leaſt 
did not know how to diſtinguiſh them aſunder. Zo 
| The NeRQtrines (as I have in another Place ſaid) are by 
, which differ from the other 


the 
oun- 
_ 


by which any Perſon may judge of their Worth 
A good Peach ought to have a firm Fleſh : the Skin 


Sun, and of a yellowiſh Caſt next the Wall: the. 
ſhould be of a yellowiſh Colour, - full of Juice, whi 
ſhould be high- flavour d: the Stone ſmall, and 
or Fleſh very thick. When a Peach hath all 
lities, - it may be eſteem'd a valuable Fruit. 
All the different Sorts of Peaches have been 
obtain d from the Stones; which, being planted 
new Varieties, as do the Seeds of all other Fruit: 
that where Perſons have Garden enough to allow 
for propagating theſe Fruits from Seeds, is 
doubt but many good Sorts may be obtain'd, whict 
be better adapted ta our Climate than ſuch as 
from warmer Countries; 2 it is true, that 
be many of them good for nothing, as is the 
moſt Fruits and Flowers which are produc'd | 
amongſt which there may be ſome valuable Ki 
perior to thoſe from whence the Seeds were taken; 
there is always a great Number which are little |... 
but if we can obtain only two or three valuable 
is ſufficient to make amends for. the Trouble of rai 
them : but where Perſons are ſo curious as to 
Stones of theſe Fruits, great Regard 
Sorts; and if the Fruit were permitted to remain 
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ſuch as ripen early, 
from which Sts fone 2 Fruit may be expectec 
Theſe Stones ſhould be p | 
of light dry Earth, about three Inches deep, and four 
Inches aſunder; and in the Winter the Beds ſhould be 
cover d, to protect them from the Froſt, which, if per- 
mitted to enter deep into the Ground, will deſtroy them: 
in the Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
carefully clear'd from the Weeds, which ſhould alſo be 
obſerv d throughout the Summer; and if the Spri 
ſhould prove very dry, if you refreſh them now-anc 
then with a little Water, it will greatly promote. 
Growth: in this Bed they ſhould remain until the fol- 
lowing Spring, when they ſhould be carefully taken up, 


ſo as not to break their tender Roots, and tranſplanted 
mn 
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into a Nurſery, in Rows three Feet aſunder, and eighteen 
Inches diſtant Plant from Plant in the Rows; oblerving 
to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent its drying too faſt: and if the 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a 
little Water once a Week, until they have taken Root; 
after which, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and the Ground between the Rows carefully dug 
every Spring, to looſen it, fo as that the tender Fibres may 
ſtrike out on every Side. 

In this Nurſery they may continue two or three Years ; 
after which, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, to produce Fruit. | 

In removing theſe Trees, you ſhould obſerve to prune 
their downright Roots (if they have any) pretty ſhort, and 
to cut off all bruiſed Parts of the Roots, as alſo all the 
ſmall Fibres, which do generally dry, and, when left upon 
the Roots after planting again, grow mouldy, and decay ; 
ſo that they are injurious to the new Fibres which are ſhot 
out from the Roots, and very often prevent the Growth of 
the Trees: but you ſhould by no means prune their Heads; 
for the Plants which are produced from Stones, are gene- 
rally of a more ſpongy Texture, and fo mare liable to de- 
cay when cut, than thoſe which are budded upon other 
Stocks. Beſides, as theſe Trees are deſigned tor Stand- 
ards (for it is not proper to plant them againſt Walls, un- 
til you ſee the Produce of their Fruit, to ſhew which of 
them deſerves to be cultivated), ſo they will never require 
any other Pruning ; but only to cut out decayed Branches, 
or ſuch as ſhoot out very irregular from the Sides; for 
more than this, is generally very injurious to them. | 

In planting theſe Trees, it will be the better way to diſ- 
poſe them ſingly in the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, 
where they will thrive, and produce Fruit, much better 
than if they are planted pretty near each other in Rows; and 
s they are thus ſingly diſpoſed, they will not do much In- 
jury to the Crops which grow under them. 

When they have produced Fruit, you will ſoon be a 
Judge of their Goodneſs: therefore ſuch of them as you 
diſlike, may be deſtroy d; but thoſe which are good, may 
be propagated by inoculating them upon other Stocks, 
which is the common Method now practiſed to propagate 
theſe Fruits: therefore I ſhall now proceed to treat of that 
more particularly; in the doing of which, I ſhall ſet down 
the Method now commonly practiſed by the Nurſery-gar- 
deners; and then propoſe ſome few Things of my own, 
3 an Improvement thereon, for ſuch Perſons who ate very 

curious to have good Fruit. But, firſt, 


You ſhould be provided with Stocks of the Muſcle and 


White Pear-plums, which are generally eſteem'd the two 
beſt Sorts of Plums for Stocks to inoculate Peaches and 
NeRarines upon; as alſo ſome Almond and Apricot-ſtocks, 
for ſome tender Sorts of Peaches, which will not grow 
upon Plum-ſtocks : theſe ſhould be all produced from the 
Stone (as hath been already directed in the Article of a 
a and not from Suckers, for the Reaſons there laid 
own. | | 
When theſe Stocks have grown in the Nurſery two 
Years, they will be ſtrong enough to bud ; the Seaſon for 
which is commonly about Midſummer, or any time in 
July, when the Rind will eaſily ſeparate from the Wood; 
when you ſhould make choice of ſome good Cuttings of 
the Sorts of Fruit you intend to propagate, always ob- 
ſerving to take them from healthy Trees, and ſuch as ge- 
nerally produce a good Quantity of well-taſted Fruit; for 
it is very certain, that any Sort of Fruit may be ſo far 
degenerated, where this Care is wanting, as not to be like 
the ſame Kind. Beſides, whenever a Tree is unhealthy, 
the Buds taken from that Tree will always retain the Diſ- 
temper, in a greater or leſs Degree, according as it hath 
imbibed a greater or leſs Quantity of the diſtemper'd Juice. 
Thus, for Inſtance, where a Peach or Nectarine - tree hath 
been greatly blighted, ſo as that the Shoots have grown 
led, and the Leaves curled up to a great degree, that 
Viſtemper is ſeldom recover'd again by the greateſt Art, 
Or at leaſt not under ſeveral Years Management ; for let 
the Seaſons prove ever ſo favourable, yet theſe Trees will 
continually ſhew the ſame Diſtemper ; which many Per- 
lons are ſo weak as to ſuppoſe a freſh Blight 3 whereas in 


cut off when the Sun is very hot, the Shoots will 
fo freely, as to leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſture ; which 


| 

reality it is no other but the Remains of the former Sick- 
neſs, which are ſpread and intermix'd with all the Juices 
of the Tree; ſo that whatever Buds are taken from ſuch 
Trees, will always retain a Part of the Diſtemper. 

Upon the Care which is taken in the Choice of the 
Buds, the whole Succeſs depends ; therefore a Perſon 
who is curious to have good Fruit, cannot be too care- 
ful in this Particular : tor, in general, no more is re- 
ons by thoſe Nurſery-men who are the moſt care- 
ul in propagating the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit-trees, than 
the taking their Buds or Grafts from the true Kinds of 
Fruit-trees : but there is ſtill more Care required to have 
ſound healthy Trees, eſpecially in this of Peach and Ne- 
Ctarines : for if the Buds are taken from young Plants in 
the Nurſery, which have not produced Fruit, the Shoots 
of which are generally very ſtrong and vigorous, theſe Puds 
will have ſo vicious an Habit, as rarely to be corrected, 
and brought into good Order: for they will ſnoot more 
like the Willow than the Peach; the Joints being extended 
to a great Diſtance from each other, the Shoots very groſs, 
and the Wood pithy : therefore where the Practice of take- 
ing the Buds from Nurſery- trees is long continued, there 
can be little Hopes of the Trees fo raiſed. I would there- 
fore recommend it to every curious Perſon, to procure 
their Buds from ſuch Trees as have been long growing, 
whoſe Fruit are well-flavour'd, and the Trees perfe&ly 
ſound ; as allo never to make choice of the ſtrongeſt or ' 
moſt luxuriant Shoots of theſe Trees, but ſuch Shoots as 
are well-condition*d, and whoſe Buds grow pretty cloſe 
together. And altho' theſe do not make fo ſtrong Shoots 
the following Year, as thoſe which are taken from luxu- 
riant Branches, yet they will be better diſpoſed to bear 
Fruit, and will make much better Trees. 

The Cuttings with which you are thus to be provided, 


ſhould always be taken from the Trees either in a Morn- 


ing or Evening, or elſe in a cloudy Day; for if they are 
peripire 


is often the Cauſe of their miſcarrying : and the ſoor:r 
they are uſed when cut from the Trees, the bettur they 
will take. The manner of this Operation being fully cx- 
plain*d under the Article of Inoculation, I ſhall not repeat 
it in this Place. The Management of theſe Trees, during 
their remaining time in the Nurſery, is likewiſe fully ſer 
down under that Article. I ſhall therefore proceed to the 
Planting of theſe Trees, either againſt Walls, Eſpaliers, 
or for Standards. But as the future Succeſs of theſe Trees 
in a great meaſure depends upon the Soil in which they are 
planted, I ſhall briefly ſet down the Method of pre- 
paring the Earth for the Borders where they are deſigned 
to grow. 

The beſt Earth for Peach-trees is ſuch as is taken from 
a Paſture-ground, that is neither too ſtiff and moiſt, nor 
over-dry z but of a middling Nature. This ſhould be dug 
from the Surface of the Ground about ten Inches deep, 
taking the Turf with it; and ſhould be laid in Heaps 
eight or ten Months at leaſt ; but that which is prepared 
one Year, is ſtill better before it be uſed ; during which 
time it ſhould be often turn'd, to rot the Turf, and break 
the Clods ; whereby it will be render'd very light, and eaſy 
to work; and about the Beginning of September you 
ſhould carry it into the Garden, and make the Borders, 
which muſt be raifed in Height proportionable to the 
Moiſture of the Garden ; for it the Ground be very wet, 
it will be adviſeable to lay ſome Rubbith in the Bottom of 
the Border, to drain off the Moiſture, and to prevent the 
Roots of the Trees from running downward ; then raiſe 
the Border of Earth at leaſt a Foot, or in very wet Land 
two Feet, above the Level of the Ground, ſo that the 
Roots of the Trees may always remain dry : but if the 
Ground be pretty dry, the Borders ſhould not be raiſed 
above ſix or cight Inches higher than the Surface ; which 
will be ſufficient to allow for their ſinking. 

As to the Breadth of theſe Borders, that can't be too 
great; but they ſhould never be leſs than fix or eight Feet 
broad where Fruit-trees are planted: for when the Borders 
are made very narrow, the Roots of the Trees will be fo 
confin'd in four or five Years time, that they will ſeldom 
thrive well after. The Depth of theſe Borders ſhould not 
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be greater than two Feet; for where they are to 
a great Depth, it only entices the Roots of the Trees down- 
ward, which may be the Cauſe of their future Barrenneſs; 
for their Roots, being got down below the Influences of 
the Sun and Showers, imbibe a great Quantity of crude 
Juices ; which only add to the luxuriant Growth of the 
Trees, and deſtroy their Fruitfulneſs : beſides, whatever 
Fruit are produced from ſuch Trees, are not near fo well- 
taſted, as are thoſe which grow upon thoſe Trees whoſe 
Roots lie near the Surface, and enjoy the kindly Benefit of 
the Sun's Heat, to correct and digeſt whatever Crudities 
there may be in the Earth. | 

Your Borders being thus prepared, ſhould lie about 
three Weeks or a Month to ſettle ; by which time the Sea- 
ſon for Planting will be come, which ſhould be perform'd 
as ſoon as the Leaves 
take Root before the Froſt comes on. to prevent them. In 
the Choice of the Trees, if they are to be procured from 
a Nurſery, never take ſuch as have large luxuriant Shoots, 
or that ſtand in the Middic of the Nurſery ; but rather 
thoſe which grow near the Outſide, whoſe Shoots are ge- 
nerally of a red Colour, and the Joints cloſe together : 
for thoſe which have produced very large Shoots, when 
they are cut down, very often die after the Knife ; or if 
they do ſhoot, they commonly produce luxuriant Branches, 
which are not diſpoſed for Bearing. Then you ſhould care- 
fully take up the Trees out of the Nurſery, ſo as not to 
break or bruiſe their Roots ; and with a ſharp Knife you 
muſt prune the extreme Parts of them, and cut off ſmooth 
any broken or bruiſed Roots; as alſo all the ſmall Fibres 
ſhould be taken off, for the Reaſons before given. 

And having thus prepared your 'Trees, you ſhould 
meaſure out their Diſtance, which ought never to be leſs 
than twelve Feet; bot where the Ground is very good, 
they ſhould be planted fourteen Feet aſunder. This, I 
doubt not, will be thought too great a Diſtance by many 
Perions, eſpecially ſince it is contrary to the general Pra- 
Eire at this time: but I am ſatisfied, whoever ſhall try the 
Experiment, will find it no more than is ſufficient for theſe 
Trees, where they are rightly managed; for if they take 
kindly to the Soil, their Branches may be ſo train'd, as to 


furniſh all the lower Part of the Wall in a few Years; 


which is what ſhould be principaliy regarded, and not, as 
is too often the Practice, run up the Shoots in Height, 
and leave all the Lower part of the Tree deſtitute ot bear- 
ing Wood; ſo that, in a few Years, there will not be any 
Fruit but upon the Upper-part of the Trees; which alto 
muſt be the Caſe where they are planted too cloſe; be- 
cauſe there being no room to extend the Branches on either 
Side, they are obliged to lead them upright z which pro- 
duces the before- mention'd ill Effect. | 
There may alſo be ſome Perſons, who may think this 
Diſtance too ſmall for theſe Trees; becaule Plums, Cher- 
ries, and moſt other Sort of Fruit-trees, require much more 
room: but when it is conſidered, that Peach and Necta- 
rine-trees produce their Fruit only upon the former Year's 
Wood, ſo that the Shoots of theſe Trees muſt be annu- 
ally ſhortened in every Part of them, to obtain bearing 
Wood, therefore the Trees may be ＋ in much leſs Com- 
paſs than thoſe of any other Sort of Fruit, and thereby 


every Part of the Wall may be conſtantly ſupplied with 


bearing Branches : for when the Trees are planted at a 
great Diſtance, the Branches are often extended to ſuch 
Lengths, as to leave the Middle of the Trees naked. 
And here 1 can't help taking notice of another very 
great Error in planting Wall-fruit ; which is, the placing 
Standard or Halt-ſtandard-trees between the others, to co- 
ver the Upper-part of the Wall, and to produce Fruit, 
until the Trees underneath are grown up ſufficient to fur- 
niſh the Walls, when the Standards are to be taken away. 
This is done without conſidering, that the greater Num- 
ber of Trees which are planted in a ſmall Compaſs, the leſs 
Nounſhment they can receive, and fo, conſequently, muſt 
be the weaker : tor the ſame Space of Ground can't nou- 
riſh twenty Trees equally as well as it could ten: ſo that 
whatever Strength the Standard-trees may have, the Dwarfs 
will be proportionably weaker : and it is a common Ob- 
ſervation, that moſt Trees extend their Roots as far under- 
ground, as their Branches ſpread above-ground ; ſo that 


begin to decay, that the Trees may 


very careful not to diſturb their Roots: to prevent which, 
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there ſhould always be the ſame Allowance given to the 


Wall-trees, if we would have them ſtrong and Vigorous ; 
therefore the building very high Walls for Fruit is to no 
Purpoſe ; for a ten or twelve Feet Wall will be ſuſhcient 
for moſt Sorts of Fruit. | 

But to return to Planting : After you have mark' d out 
the Places where each Tree is to ſtand, you muſt with 
your Spade make an Hole wide enough to receive the 
Roots of the Tree; then you ſhould place it down, ob. 
ſerving to turn the Bud outwards, that the wounded Part 
of the Stock may be hid ; and let the Stem of the Tree 
be placed abour four or five Inches from the Wall, with 
its Head inclining thereto z then fill in the Earth with 
your Hands, obſerving to break the Clods, that the Earth 
may fall in between the Roots, ſo as no void Spaces may 
be left about them. You ſhould alſo gently ſhake the 
Tree wich your Hands, to ſettle the Earth down the bet. 
ter ; then with your Foot gently preſs down the Earth 
about the Stem; but do not tread it down too hard, which 
is many times a very great Fault: for when the Ground is 
inclinable to bind, the reading of it cloſe doth often ten- 
der the Ground fo hard, as that the tender Fibres of the 
Roots can't ſtrike into it; whereby the Tree remains at a 
Stand for ſome time ; and if the Earth be not louſen'd n 
time, it frequently dies: ſo that whenever you obſerve the 
Earth of your Branches to be bound, either by great Raing, - 
or from any other Cauſe, you ſhould dig and looſen it 


again; obſerving always to do it in dry Weather, if in Win- 


ter or Spring; but in Summer it ſhould be done in a moiſt 

Although I have here given Directions for the Choice of 
Trees from the Nurſery, aſter tne uſuai Method of plant- 
ing theſe Trees; which is, that of taking ſuch as have 
made one Year's Shoot: yet I would preier thoſe which 
were budded the preceding Summer, and have made no 
Shoot : for if the Bud is ſound and plump, and the Bark 
of the Stock well cloied, where the Bud is inſerted, there 
will be no Danger of its growing; and when the Bud has 


| ſhot to the Length of five or ſix Inches, if it is ſtopp'd 


by pinching off the Top, it will put out lateral Branches, 
which may be trained to the Wall ; and this will prevent 
any cutting off the Head: for theſe Trees do not care for 
thoſe large Ampurations, eſpecially ſome of the more ten- 


der Sorts. And by this Method of planting theſe Trees 


in Bud, no time will be loſt ; when it is conſidered, that 
the Trees which have ſhot, muſt be cut down, and there 
is an Hazard of their ſhooting again: therefore I am con 
vinced from Experience, that it 1s the beſt Method. 

After you have thus planted your Trees, you ſhould 
faſten their Heads to the Wall, to prevent their being 
ſhaken by the Wind; which would diſturb their Roots, 
and break off the tender Fibres ſoon after they were pro- 
duced, to the no ſmall Prejudice of the Trees: you ſhould 
alſo lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, before the Froſt ſets in, to prevent it from 
penetrating the Ground; which would injure, if not de- 
ſtroy, the imal! Fibres. 

Theſe Things being duly obſerved, they will require 
no farther Care till the February following ; towards the 
Latter-end of which Month, or the Beginning of Marc, 
according as the Scaſon is earlier or later, you muſt cut off 
the Heads of the new-planted Trees, leaving only four or 
five Eyes above the Bud; in doing of which, you mult be 


you ſhould place your Foot down cloſe to the Stem of 
the Tree, and take faſt hold of that Part of the Stock be- 
low the Bud with one Hand, to hold it ſteady, while with 
the other Hand you gently ſlope off the Head of the Tree 
with a ſharp Knife at the intended Place, which ſhould 
always be juſt above an Eye : this ſhould always be done 
in dry Weather; for if there ſhould be much Rain ſoon 
after it is done, the Wet will enter the wounded Part, and 
damage the Tree: nor ſhould it be done in froſty We 
ther, for the ſame Reaſon; for that would enter the wound- 
ed Part, and prevent its healing over. After you have 
headed the Trees, you ſhould gently looſen the Earth of 
the Borders, to admit the Fibres of the Roots: but yu 
muſt be very careful, in doing of this, not to cut or bruiſe 
their new Roots, which would alſo damage them : _ 
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che Mulch which was laid about their Roots in Autumn be 
rotten, you may dig it into the Border at ſome Diſtance 
from the Roots of the Trees; and when the dry Weather 
comes on, you ſhould pare off ſome Turf from a Paſture- 

nd, which ſhould be laid upon the Surface of the Bor- 
der about the Roots of the Trees, turning the Graſs down- 
ward ; which will preſerve a gentle Moiſture in the Earth, 
better than any other Sort of Mulch : and this will not 
harbour Inſects, as moſt Sorts of Dung and Litter do, to 
the no ſmall Detriment of the Trees. 

In watering of theſe Trees, you ſhould obſerve to do 
it with a Noſſel upon the Watering-pot, fo as to let it out 
in : for when it is haſtily pour'd down, it cauſes 
the Ground to bind; and if you water over the Head of 
the Tree, it will be of great Service to it. Your Water- 
| ings ſhould not be repeated too often, nor ſhould they 
be given in great Quantity ; both which are very inju- 
rious to new-planted Trees. 

In the Middle of May, when theſe Trees will have ſe- 
veral Shoots ſix or eight Inches in Length, you ſhould nail 
them to the Wall; obſerving to train them horizontally, 
rubbing off all fore- right Shoots, or ſuch as are weak, 
whereby thoſe which are preſerved will be much ſtronger : 
but if there are not more than two Shoots produced, and 
- thoſe very ſtrong, you ſhould at the ſame time nip off their 
T 

_ Shoots, whereby the Wall will be better ſupplied with 
Branches: you muſt alſo continue to refreſh them with 
Water in dry Weather, during the whole Seaſon, other- 
wiſe they will be apt to ſuffer ; for their Roots having but 
little hold of the Ground the firſt Year after tranſplanting, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will greatly re- 
tard their Growth, 1 
In the Beginning of OZober, when you obſerve the 

Trees have done ſhooting, you ſhould prune them; in 

doing of which, you muſt ſhorten the Branches in 

portion to the of the Tree; which, if ſtro 
may be left eight Inches long; but if weak, ſhould be 
ſmhorten d to four or five: then you ſhould train them ho- 
rizontally to the Wall (as was before directed), ſo that the 
Middle of the Trees may be void of Branches; for that 
Part of the Tree will be eaſily furniſhed with Wood after- 
wards; whereas, if the Shoots are train'd perpendicularly 
in the Wall, thoſe which are the ſtrongeſt will draw the 
greateſt Share of the Sap from the Roots, and mount 
ward: ſo that the Side-branches will be deprived of their 
Nouriſhment, and grow weaker, until they, many times, 
decay; and this is the Reaſon, that we fee ſo many Peach- 
trees with one upright Stem in the Middle, and the two 
Sides wholly unfurniſhed with Branches; whereby the Mid- 
dle of each Tree cannot 
filld with large Wood, which never produces any bearing 
Shoots: nor can the two Sides of the Trees be regularly 
fill d with fruitful Branches, when this Defe& happens to 
them; therefore this Method N be 22 obſerv d 
in the training u Trees; for w are per- 
mitted to — A, Diſceder at firſt, it a be feb rb 
to reduce them into a regular healthful State afterwards, 
3 of theſe Trees being too ſoft L to ad- 
mit of being cut down again (as may be praftis'd on man 
other gs Fruit-trees, which will ſhoot out x ents" 
again); whereas theſe will gum at the Places where they 
are wounded, and in a few Years intirely decay. 

The Summer following, when the Trees begin to ſhoot, 
you ſhould carefully look over them, to rub off all fore- 
right Buds, or ſuch as are ill - placed, and train thoſe which 
are deſign'd to remain horizontally to the Wall, in their 
due Order as they are produced ; for this is the principal 
Seaſon when you can beſt order the Trees as you would 
have them; whereas, if they are neglected until Midſum- 
mer, as is the common Practice, a great Part of the Nou- 
riſhment will be exhauſted by fore-right Shoots, and other 
uſeleſs Branches, which muſt afterwards be cut off; and 
hereby the remaining Shoots will be render'd very weak, 
and perhaps ſome Part of the Wall be inticely unfurniſh'd 
with Branches; which might have been caſily ſupplied in 
the Beginning of May, by ſtopping ſome of the ſtronger 
Shoots in ſuch Parts of the Tree where there is a Neceſ- 


; which will cauſe each of them to puſh out two or 


produce any Fruit, that being 


| 


ſity for more Branches; which would cauſe each of them 
to ſhoot out two or more Side-branches below the Ends 
of the Shoots, which may be guided into the vacant Parts 
of the Tree, as they are produced, fo as that every Part 
may be regularly furniſh*d with proper Woud ; which is 
the greateſt Beauty and Excellency of Wall. trees: hut you 
ſhould always forbcar ſtopping the Shoots in Summer, 
where there is not a Neceſſity for Branches to fill the Wall; 
for there cannot be a greater Fault committed, than that 
of multiplying the Number of Shoots, ſo as to cauſe a 
Confuſion, whereby the Branches will be too weak to 

duce good Fruit: beſides, when they are too cloſe laid in 
upon the Wall, the Air is excluded from the Shoots by 
the great Number of Leaves, fo that they are never duly 
ripen'd ; and conſequently, what Fruit is produc'd there- 
on, can't be fo well-taſted as thoſe which are produc'd up- 
on ſuch Trees where the Shoots receive all the Advantages 
of Sun and Air to maturate them. JOE 
Thus having ſet down the Method of training up 
young Trees, | ſhall now proceed to their Pruning, and 


future Management; which, being the ſame as with full- 


grown Trees, will ſerve for general Directions how to ma- 
nage theſe Sorts of Fruit. | DUR 
In the Pruning of Peach and Nectarine- trees (which re- 
quire the ſame Management), the two following Rules 
ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved ; viz. Firſt, That every Part 
of the Tree be equally furniſh'd with bearing Wood ; and, 
Secondly, That the Branches are not laid in too cloſe to 
each other, for the Reaſons before laid down (with ſome 
others, which will be hereafter inſerted). As to the firſt, 
it muſt be obſerv'd, That all theſe Trees produce their 
Fruit upon the young Wood, either of the preceding Year, 
or, at moſt, the two Years Shoots, after which Age they 


do not bear: therefore the Branches ſhould be pruned ſo 


as to cauſe them to produce new Shoots annually in every 


Part of the Tree ; which cannot be done in the ordi 


— 
pro- Method of Pruning, where Perſons neglect their Trees at 
ng, the Seaſon when they are moſt capable of Management, 


which is in April, May, and June; at which time the luxu- 
riant Growth of Branches may be check d by pinching, and 

new Shoots produc'd where they are wanting, by ſtopping 
the neighbouring Branches; which Shoots, being produc” 

at that Seaſon, will have time enough to ripen, and gain 
Strength, before the Autumn comes on ; > ch all thoſe 
Shoots which are produc'd after the Middle of June, will 


up- be crude and pithy; and though they may ſometimes pro- 


duce a few Bloſſoms, yet thoſe rarely bring Fruit ; nor are 
the future Branches good which are produced from ſuch 
Wood, the Veſſels being too large to ſtrain the Juices, fo 
that they eaſily admit of great Quantities of crude Nouriſh- 
ment to paſs through them. Therefore thoſe Perſons who 
only regard their Wall-rrees at two different Seaſons, viz. 
the Winter and Midſummer Pruning, cannot poſſibly have 
them in goodOrder ; for when all the Branches which were 
produced in the Spring, are permitted to remain until che 
Middle or Latter-end of June (as is the common Practice), 
ſome of the moſt vigorous will draw the greateſt Part of 
the Nouriſhment from the weaker Branches ; which, when 
the ſtrong ones are taken off, will be too weak to produce 
fair Fruit ; and hereby the Strength of the Trees is ex- 
hauſted, to nouriſh the uſeleſs Branches, which are an- 
nually cut off again: and thus are too many Trees ma- 
nag d, and at the ſame time Complaints made of their Lu- 
xuriancy; becauſe two or three Shoots, by drawing in 
the greateſt Share of the Nouriſhment, grow very ſtrong 
and woody (whereas, if the Nouriſhment had been equally 
diſtributed to a regular Quantity of Branches, there would 
be no Sign of their too great Strength); until, by often 
cutting off theſe vigorous Branches, the Trees are either 
intirely deſtroy d, or, at leaſt, render'd fo weak as not to 
be able to produce Fruit: for although by thus weakening 
the Branches, it is often the means to produce a good Num 
ber of Bloſſoms (as may many times be obſerv d alſo upon 
autumnal Shoots); yet the _— -# ow Strength is 
ſpent in expanding the Flowers, ſo that they rarel 

=s F N — often the greateſt Part Ta . 
die ſoon after; which is ſuppoſed to be occaſion'd by a 
Blight (as I have elſewhere ſaid), when in reality it is no- 
thing leſs than the Fault of thoſe who have the Manage- 


ment 
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ment of the Trees. It is therefore of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence to Wall · trees, eſpecially of theſe Sorts, to go over 
them two or three times in the Month of May, to rub off 
all irregular Shoots, and to train in the Branches that are 
Jeft in due Order to the Wall, that each Shoot may have 
an equal Advantage of Sun and Air; both of which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to ripen and prepare the Wood for the 
next Year's Bearing. | 

And by duly obſerving the Trees at this Seaſon, there 
will not be Occaſion for ſo much Cutting, as is often prac- 
tiſed on Peach trees, to their great Injury; for their Wood- 
branches are generally ſoft, tender, and pithy, which, 
when greatly wonded, are not healed over again fo ſoon 
as many other Sorts of Trees; and the Wet, inſinuating 
into the wounded Parts, doth often cauſe the Branches to 
canker and die; which may be intirely avoided by the 
gentle, eaſy Method of pinching and rubbing off the Buds 
in the Spring-ſeaſon, which never makes any Wounds on 
the Tree: and hereby a vaſt deal of Labour is ſaved ; for 
one Perſon, who is ready at this Buſineſs, will go over a 
great Quantity of Walling in a Day ; whereas if the Trees 
are permitted to grow rude all the Spring, they will require 
ſix times the Labour to reduce them into Order : beſides, 
it is a great Diſadvantage to the Fruit, in permitting the 
Branches of the Trees to extend from the Wall, and ſhade 
them ; and when they have grown under the Shelter of 


theſe Branches and Leaves all the Spring, until Midſum- 


mer, then by pruning off and ſhortening moſt of theſe 
' Shoots, and nailing the others cloſe to the Wall, the Fruits 
are ſuddenly expoſed to the Sun and Air, whereby they 
recerve a very great Check, and are not only retarded in 
their Growth, but often rendered ill-taſted; and have 
touah Skins. | g 

The Diſtance which the Branches of theſe Trees ſhould 
be allow*d againſt the Wall, muſt be proportion'd to the 
Size of the Fruit, or the Length of the Leaves: for if 
we obſerve how the Branches of Trees are naturally diſ- 
poſed to grow, we ſhail always find them placed at a 
greater or leſsDiſtance, as their Leaves are larger or ſmaller, 
as I have already obierved under the Article of Leaves : 
and there is no ſurer Guide to a curious Artiſt than Na- 
ture, from whence a Gardener ſhould always be directed 
in every Part of his Profeſſion; ſince his Buſineſs is to 
aid and aſſiſt Nature, where ſhe is not capable of bringing 
her Productions to Maturity; or where there is room, to 
male conſiderable Improvements by Art; which cannot 
be any otherwiſe effected, than by gently aſſiſting her in 
her own Way. 

But to return to Pruning of theſe Trees: The Branches 
being carefully trained in, as before directed, in the Spring 
and Summer- ſeaſons, we come now to treat of the Win- 
ter-pruning, which is commonly performed in February 
or March: but the beſt Seaſon for this Work is in Ocober, 
when their Leaves begin to fall, which will be early enough 
for their Wounds to heal, before the Froſt comes on; 
ſo that there will be no Danger of their being hurt thereby: 
and the Branches of the Trees being proportion'd to the 
Strength of the Roots at that Scaſon, all the aſcending 
Sap in the Spring will be employed to nouriſh only thoſe 
ulcful Parts of the Branches which are left; whereas, if they 
arc leſt unpruned till Februaty, the Sap in the Branches 
being then in Motion, as may be obſerved by the ſwelling 
of the Buds, the greateſt Part of it will be drawn up to 
the extreme Parts of the Branches, to nouriſh ſuch Bloſſoms 
as muſt be afrerwards cut off: and this may be eaſily known 
by obſerving the ſtrongeſt Shoots at that Seaſon, when 
you will find the extreme Buds to ſwell faſter than moſt of 
the lower ones; for there being no Leaves then upon the 
Branches, to detain the Sap to nouriſh the lower Buds, 
the upper ones will always draw from thoſe below. 

But it is a conſtant Practice amongſt Gardeners, founded 
upon long Experience, to prune weak Trees early in the 
Winter, and luxuriant Trees late in the Spring, in order to 
check their Luxuriancy. Now it is evident, that this Check 
does not proceed from any conſiderable Lois of Sap ar the 
Wounds of the pruned Tree (excepting a few of the bliced- 
ing Trees, when cut at that Seaſon); but muſt ariſc from 
{ome other Cauſe ; for by ſeveral Experiments made by 


the Rev. Dr. Hales, in fixing Mercurial Gauges to the 


Stems of freſh-cut Trees, he found thoſe Wounds were 
conſtantly in an imbibing State, except the Vine in the 
bleeding Scaſon. | 
When a weak Tree is pruned early in the Beginning of 
Winter, the Orifices of the Sap- veſſels are cloſed up lon 
before the Spring; and conſequently, when in the Spring | 
and Summer, the warm Weather advancing, the attracling 
Force of the perſpiring Leaves is not then weakened by 
many Inlets from treſh Wounds; but is wholly exerted in 
drawing Sap from the Root: whereas, on the other hang 
when a luxuriant Tree is pruned late in the Spring, the 
Force of its Leaves to attract Sap from the Root will be 
much ſpent and loſt, at the ſeveral freſh-cut Inlets. 
Beſides, if it were no Advantage to the Trees to prune 
them at this Seaſon (which I think no one will have Reaſon 
to doubt, after making the Trial); but that it only ſuc- 
ceeds as well as the Spring- pruning; yet there is a great 
Advantage in doing of it at Michaelmas; for that being 
a much more leiſure Seaſon with Gardeners than the 
Spring, they will have more time to perform it carefully; 
and then they will not have too many Things come to. 
gether, which may require to be immediately executed: 
tor the Spring being the principal Seaſon for in 
their Kitchen-gardens, and attending their Hot-beds, if 
they are diſ-ngaged from the Buſineſs of Pruning at that 
time, it will be of great Advantage, eſpecially where there 
is a great Quantity »i Walling. And here is alſo another 
Benefit in Pruning at this Seaſon; which is, the having the 
Borders at I iberty to dig and make clean before the Spring; 
ſo tnat the Garden may not appear in Litter at that 
J—__ oy 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the time of Prune- 


ing, I ſhall now proceed to give ſome general Directions 


how it is to be performed on Peach and N-&arine-trees, 
which require. a very different Management from moſ 
other Sorts of Fruits. | . 

In Pruning of theſe Trees, you ſhould always obſerve 
to cut them behind a Wood-bud, which may be eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the Bloſſom- buds, that are ſhorter, round- 
er, and more turgid, than the Wood-buds; for if the 
Shoot have not a leading Bud where it is cut, it is very 
apt to die down to the next leading 3ud ; fo that what 
Fruit may be produced above tnat, will come to nothing, 
there being always a Neceſſity of a leading Bud to attract 
the Nouriſhment; for it is not ſufficient that they have 2 
Leat-bud, as ſome have imagined, ſince that will attract 
but a ſmall Quantity of Nouriſhment ; the great Uſe of 
the Leaves being to perſpire away ſuch crude Juices as are 
unfit to enter the Fruit: the Length you ſhould leave theſe 
Branches, ſhould be proportion'd to the Strength of the 
Tree, which, in an healthy ſtrong Tree, may be left ten 
Inches or more; but, in a weak one, they ſhould not be 
more than ſix Inches: however, in this you muſt be guided 
by the Poſition of a leading Bud; for it is better to leave 
a Shoot three or four Inches longer, or to cut it two or 
three Inches ſhorter, than we would chooſe to do, provided 
there be one of theſe Buds; it being abſolutely neceflary 
for the future Welfare of the Tree: you ſhould alſo cut 
out intirely all weak Shoots, tho* they may have many 
Bloſſom-buds upon them; for theſe have not Strength 
enough to nouriſh the Fruit, ſo as to give it a kindly 
Flavour; but they will weaken the other Parts of the 
Tree. | 


In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, you muſt be careful 
to place them at as equal Diſtances as poſſible, that their 
Leaves, when come out, may have room to grow, without 
ſhading the Branches too much ; and you ſhould never 
nail them upright, if it can be prevented; for when they 
are thus trained, they are very ſubje& to ſhoot from the 
uppermoſt Eyes; and the Lower-part of the Shoots will 
thereby become naked. 

There is not any thing in the Buſineſs of Gardening» 
which has more exerciſed the Thoughts of the Curious, 
than how to preſerve their tender Sorts of Fruit from be- 
ing blighted in the Spring of the Year; and yet there has 
been little written upon this Subject, which is worth No- 
tice: ſome have propoſed Mattreſſes of Straw or Reeds 
to be placed before the Fruit-trces againſt Walls, to Pre- 
vent their being blaſted ; others have directed the fixing 
| horizontal 
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iontal Shelters in their Walls, to prevent the perpen- 
w_ Dew or Rain from falling upon the Bloſſoms of the 
Fruit-trees, which they ſuppoſcd/to be the chief Cauſe of 
their Blighting: but both theſe Contrivances have been far 
from anſwering the Expectations of thoſe Perſons who 
have put them in Practice, as I have elſewhere ſhewn ; 
therefore it may not be n me Things 
in this Place, which I have before mentioned, in relation 
to this Matter. And, | 5 
Firſt, I have already faid, that the Blights, which are 
ſo oſten complained of, do not ſo often proceed from any 
external Cauſe or Inclemency in the Seaſon, as from a Dil- 
temper or Weakneſs in the Trees : for if we obſerve the 
Trecs at that Scaſon, where they are the moſt ſubject to 


what is called a Blight, we ſhall find the Branches very of 


ſmall, weak, and not half ripen'd, as alſo trained in very 
cl.ſe to each other; theſe Branches are, for the moſt part, 
full of Bloſſom- buds (which is chiefly occaſion'd by their 
want of Strength). Theſe Buds do indeed open; and, 
to Perſons not ſkill'd in Fruit-trees, ſhew a great Proſpect 
of a plentiful Crop of Fruits; whereas the whole Strength 
of the Branches is ſpent in nouriſhing the Flowers; and, 
being unable to do any more, the Bloſſoms fall off, and the 
ſmall Efforts of the Leaf-buds are check d; fo that, many 
times, the greateſt Part of the Brancheſ die away; and 
this is called a great Blight: whereas at the ſame time it 
may be often obſerv*d, that ſome Trees of a different Sort, 
| nay, even ſome of the ſame Sort, which were ſtronger, 
tho placed in the ſame Soil, expoſed to the ſame Aſpect, 
and ſubje& to the ſame Inclemency of Air, have 
very well, when the weak Trees have appeared to be almoſt 
dead ; which is a plain Indication, that it proceeds from 
ſome Cauſe within the Tree, and not from any external 
Blight :* all this will therefore be remedied, by obſerving 
the foregoing Directions in the Pruning and Management 
of the Trees, ſo as never to over-burden them with 
Branches, nor to ſuffer any Part of the Trees to exhauſt 
the whole Nouriſhment from the Root, fo as to cauſe the 
other Parts to be very weak; but to diſtribute the Nouriſh- 
ment equally to every Shoot, that there may be none too 
_ vigorous, at the ſame time that others are too weak; and 
by continually rubbing off uſeleſs or fore-right Shoots, as 
they are produced, the Strength of the Trees will not be 
ſpent, ro nouriſh ſuch Branches as muſt be afterwards cut 
out,, which is too often ſeen in the Management of 
Trees. And. | 855 
Secondly, It ſometimes happens, that the Roots of theſe 
Trees are buried too deep in the Ground, which, in a cold 
or moiſt Soil, is one of the greateſt Diſadvantages that can 
attend theſe tender Fruits; for the Sap which is contained 
in the Branches, being by the Warmth af the Sun 
ſtrongly into Motion early in the Spring, is eto in 
nouriſhing the BloJoms ; and a Part of it is pn 
thro* the Wood-branches, ſo that its Strength is be- 
fore the Warmth can reach to their Roots, to put them 
into an equal Motion in Search of freſh Nouriſhment, to 
ſupply the Expence of the Branches ; for want of which, 
the Bloſſoms "Fan off and decay, and the Shoots ſeem to 
be at a Stand, until the farther Advance of the Warmth 
pt netrates to the Roots, and ſets them in Motion; when 
iuddealy after, the Trees, which before look' d weak and 
decaying, do make prodigious Progreſs in their Shoots; 
and, * 4 the Summer is ſpent, are furniſhed with much 
ſtronger Branches than thoſe Trees which have the full 
Advantage of Sun and Showers, and that are more fruit- 
ful and healthy; which muſt certainly be owing to the for- 
mer Obſervation, as alſo to their drawing in a great Quan- 
tity of crude Moiſture; which, tho* productive of Wood, 
is yet unkindly for Fruit: if, therefore, this be the Caſe, 
there is no way of helping this, but by raiſing up the 
Trees, if they are young; or, if they are too old to re- 
move, it. is the better way to root them out, and make 
new Borders of freſh Earth, and plant down young Trees; 
for it is a greatVexation to be at theTrouble and Ex 
of pruning and managing theſe Trees, without having the 
Pleaſure of reaping any Advantage from them: which 
will always be the Caſe where the Trees are thus injudi- 
ciouſly planted. Or, 
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* "Thirdly, This may proceed from the Trees wanting 


Nouriſhment, which is many times the Caſe, where they 
are planted in an hard gravelly Soil, in which it is the 
common Practice to dig Borders three or four Fcer wide, 
and three Feet deep into the Rock of Gravel, which is 
filled with good freſh Earth, into which the Trees are 
planted, where they will thrive pretty well for two Years, 
until their Roots reach the Gravel, where they are confin'd, 
as if planted in a Pot; ard for want of proper Nouriſh- 
ment, the Branches continually decay every Year. This 
cannot be help*d, where the Trees have been growing 
ſome Years, without taking them intirely up, or by digging 
away the Gravel from their Roots, and adding a large 
Quantity of freſh Earth, that may afford them a Supply 
Nouriſhment : but where a Perſon intends to plant 
Fruit- trees upon ſuch a Soil, I would adviſe him never 
to dig into the Gravel; but, on the contrary, to raiſe the 
Borders at leaſt two Feet above it, with good freſh Earth; 
which, if made of a conſiderable Width, fo that their 
Roots may have room to extend themſelves upon the 
Gravel, they will enjoy the kindly Influences of the Sun 
and Showers, and produce delicate well- ſavour d Fruit 
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{wag the Unfruitfulneſs of the Trees do not proceed 
from any of the before-mentioned Cauſes, and is the Ef- 
fect of unkindly Seaſons, then the beſt Method yet known 
is, in froſty dry Weather, when little Dew falls, to ſprinkle 
the Branches of the Trees gently with Water in the bloſ- 
ſoming Seaſon, and while the young · ſet Fruit is tender; 
which ſhould * e Nen Noon, that the Moiſt- 
ure evaporate before the Night comes on; and if 
in the Night you carefully cover the Trees with Mats, 
Canvas, or ſome ſuch light Covering, it will be of great 
Service to them: however, where the Trees are ſtrong 
and vigorous, they are not ſo liable to ſuffer by a ſmall 
Inclemency, as are thoſe which are weak; fo that there 
will be few Seaſons in which there may not be Hopes of 
a moderate tity from them; tho? there ſhould be no 
Covering uſed; for where theſe Coverings are uſed, if ir 
is not performed with great Care and Diligence, it is much 
better to have no Covering, bur truſt to the Clemency of 
the Seaſon: for if the Coverings are kept too cloſe, or 
continued too long, the Trees will receive more Injury 
hereby, than from being conſtantly expoſed ; or if after | 
they have been covered for ſome time, and then incau- 
tiouſly removed, ſo as to expoſe the Trees too ſuddenly 
to the open Air, they will ſuffer more thereby than if they 
had not been covered : however, I muſt repeat in this 
Place what has been before Nr ws. under another 
Article of a Management which n generally at- 
tended with Succeſs; which is, The putting up two 
Feather-edge Deal-boards, joined together, over the Top 
of the Trees, ſo as to form a Penthouſe, to caſt off per- 
pendicular Wet : theſe ſhould be fixed up when the Trees 

in to bloſſom, and ſhould remain till the Fruit is well 

ſet, when they ſhould be taken down, to admit the Dew 
and Rain to the Leaves and Branches of the Trees, which 
muſt not be longer kept off : and where the Wall is long, 
and expoſed to Droughts or Currents of Wind, if at the 
Diſtance of forty Feet from each other are fixed ſome croſs 
ject about ten Feet from the Wall, 
Force of the Wind, and prevent ita 
deſtroying of the Bloſſoms: and theſe may be removed 
away, as ſoon as the Danger is over: where theſe Things 
have been practiſed, they were generally attended with 
Succeſs; and as there will be no Trouble of covering and 
uncovering in this Method, after they are fixed up, there 
can be no Danger of Neglect, as very often is the Caſe 
when the Trouble is great, or to be often repeated. 

When your Fruit is ſet, and grown to the Bigneſs of 
a Small- nut, you ſhould go over the Trees, and tiin them, 
leaving them at leaſt five or ſix Inches aſunder; for when 
they are permitted to remain in Bunches, as th:y are often 
produced, the Nouriſhment which ſhould be employed 
wholly to the Fruits defign'd to ſtand, will be equally 
ſpent amongſt the whole Number ; a great Part of which 
muſt be afterwards pulled off; ſo that the fooner this is 
done, the better it will be for the remaining Fruit : and 
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if it ſhould ſometimes happen, that a Part of thoſe left, 
by any Accident, ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the remaining 
ones will be much the larger and better-taſted for it; and 
the Trees will gain more Strength; for a moderate Quan- 
tity of Fruit is always preferable to a great Crop; the Fruit, 
when but few, will be much larger, better taſted, and the 
Trees in a Condition to bear well the ſucceeding Years : 
whereas when they are overcharged with Fruit, it is always 
ſmall, il-raſted ; and the Trees are generally ſo much 


weakened thereby, as not to be in a Condition for bearing 


well for three or tour Years after: ſo that, upon theW hole, 
it is much better to have a leſſer Number of Fruit than is 
commonly eſteemed a Crop, than to have too many; ſince 


the Fruit, and alſo the Trees, are benefited thereby. The 


Quantity of Fruit to be left on large full- grown Trees, 
ſhould never be greater than five dozen 


on middling Trees, three or four dozen 
It the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, it will be pro- 


per to draw up the Earth round the Stem of each Tree, the 


to form an hollow Baſin, of about fix Feet Diameter; and 
cover the Surface of the Ground in this Baſon with Mulch; 
and once or twice a Week, according to the Heat and 
Drought of the Seaſon, pour down fixteen or eighteen 
| Gallons of Water to the Root of each Tree; or where 
there is an Engine, which will diſperſe the Water in gentle 
eaſy Drops, like Rain, if the ſame, or a Quantity 
of Water, is ſprinkled all over the Branches of the Trees; 
and this, ſeaking down to the Roots, will keep the Fruit 
conſtantiy growing; which will prevent their falling off 
the Trees, as they generally do where this Method is nor 
practiſed; and the Fruit, being thus conſtantly nouriſhed, 
will be much better taſted ; and hereby the Trees will be 
maintained in Vigour; ſo that it is what I can, from long 
Experience, recommend as one of the moſt 
Things to be practiſed by all Lovers of good Fruit. 
When the Peach-trees are carefully managed in the 
Spring of the Year, according to the Rules before laid 
down, all the Nouriſhment which the Roots can ſupply 
will be uſefully employed in nouriſhing ſuch Shoots only 
as are to be continued, as alſo the Quantity of Fruit 
| which is proper for each Tree; therefore both muſt of 
Conſequence be rendered better ; for where there is not 
this Care, the Trees ſoon grow ragged, and are not fur- 
niſhed properly with Branches; and thoſe Shoots which 
are produced, are ſome very weak, and others 
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 xuriant, whereby the Trees are rendered very „a3 


alſo unhealthy; and never continue many Tears fruitful: 
and by thus training of the Branches to the Wall, as they 
are produced, the Fruit will be always equally expoſed to 
the Sun and Air; which in the common Method of ma- 
naging theſe Trees, by letting their Branches 
all the Spring, they are deprived from; and conſequently 
do not receive the Benefit from theſe equal to thoſe which 
are properly managed: and by the timely rubbing off uſe- 
leſs and Juxuriant Shoots, it will fave much Trouble, and 
prevent the Uſe of the Knife in Summer, which is very 
hurtful to theſe Trees; for there will be no need to ſhorten 
any of the Shoots in Summer. | 
When theſe Rules are duly executed, there will be no 
Occaſion ro pull off the Leaves of the Trees, to admit 
the Sun to the Fruit, which is often practiſed; for if we 
cConſider, that the Leaves are abſolutely neceſſary to cheriſh 
the Bloſſum-buds, which are always form'd at the Foot- 
ſtalks of the Leaves, the pulling them off before they 
have perform'd the Office aſſignꝰd them by Nature, is do- 
ing great Injury to the-Trees: therefore I caution every 
one againſt that Practice. | 
It is a common Opinion which has for ſome Years pre- 
vailed, even among Perſons of good Underſtanding, That 
Peach-trees are not long-liv'd; therefore ſhould be re- 
newed every twenty Years: but this is a great Miſtake 
for I have eaten ſome of the fineſt Peaches of various 
Kinds, which grew on Trees which had been planted above 
titty Years: and I am convinced, by Experience, that 
when the Trees are budded upon proper Stocks, and 


carcfully planted and managed, they may be continued 
fruitful and healthy ſixty Years and upward ; and the Fruit 


produced on theſe old Trecs will be much better flavour'd 


r. 


grow rude 


may be taken off early in the Spri 


indeed ſhould we fetch our Examples from that 
where the Profeſſors of the Art of 


pare 


and 
are more pleaſed with introducing their little Inventions of 


| ts and Fruits 
earlier and better flavour d than can be obtained without; 


in which they are extremely deficient; and herein they 
truſt too much to Nature, and uſe too little Art. | 
In one of the moſt celebrated of their Authors, who 
treats very particularly of Fruit-trees, there are DireQions 
for planting of Peach-trees twelve Feet aſunder: and at 


Health will ſhoot three Feet on each Side every Year: 
therefore he does not allow room for theſe Trees to 

more than two Years before they meet. There is 
another thing poſitively laid down by the ſame 
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land ; but this has been exploded by 4 | 
men, who affirms that from upward 


perience, thoſe Trees where the 
always uced 
and the Trees were in the 
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Bor- 
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trees grow every other Year, as the Kitchen-gardeners ar 
for their Legumes. 

And from a long Experience it is, that I can ſubſeribe 
to the Truth of this; for in ſome particular Gardens, 
where the beft Fruit grew that I have yet taſted, the 
Ground was conſtantly dunged every other Tear; there- 
fore it is what I muſt recommend to the Practice of every 
curious Perſon; with this Caution, always to uſe ſuch Dung 
for their Borders, as is well rotted; and to dig it into the 
Borders in November, that the Rain may waſh down the 
Salts before the Spring comes on: and where the Ground 
is very looſe or ſandy, it will be the beſt way to make uſe 
of Neats-dung, which is ceoler than that of Horſes; but 
for eold ſtrong Land the latter is to be preferr'd. 
If the Ground is well trenched Year, about the 
Roots of the Trees, it will be of great Service to them; 
and where the Soil is ſubject to bind very cloſe, if it i; 
forked two or three times in a Year, to looſen the Surface; 
it will greatly help the Trees: the Borders ſhould not be 
crouded with any large-growing Plants, which will draw 
away the Nouriſhment trom the Trees; therefore when 
any Sort of Kitchen-herbs are on theſe Borders, 
they ſhould be only ſuch as are of ſmall Growth, and which 
: and if this is care- 
fully obſerved, the cultivating ſmall Things on theſe Bor- 
ders can do no Harm; becauſe the Ground will be ftirr'd 
the oftener, on account of theſe ſmall Crops, than perhaps = 
it would have been, when no Uſe was to be made of the 
Borders. Theſe Rules which are here laid down, if pro- 
perly obſerved, will direct any curious Perſon how to have 
plenty of good Fruit; as alſo to preſerve the Trees in Vi- 
gour a great Number of Years, 


PERSICARIA {fo called, becauſe its Leaves reſemble 
a Peach: it is alſo called Hydro-piper, of ddp, egos” 


= E 8 
When the Plants begin to aſpi 
commonly in Jul, their Side-ſhocts ſhould be 
co make them advance'in Height, and preſerve em within 


E Nt 


and wire, Pepper, becauſe it is an aquatic Plant, and 


has the Taſte of Pepper], Arſe-fmart. 


which is 
ned off, 
The CharePers are; 


It is Plant with an opetalous Flower, baving ſeveral Compaſs ; otherwiſe they are very ſubject to branch out 
2 nn. ariſe from the 5 12 = ER Þ a> © dans troubleſome in a 
ointal a terwar omes an oval-pornted fmooth Garden; * pruned 
_ in the Capſule, which was 2 


, up regularly five or 
before the : fix Feet high, may afterwards be itted to ſhoot 
to which may be added, It bath jointed Stalks, and the Gay any 
Flowers are produced in Spikes. 
The Species are 
1. PERSICARIA mitis maculoſa. C. B. P. Dead or 
Arſe ſmart. tit produces its Flowers in September, which continue in 
2. PERSICARIA vulgaris acris, ſeu Hydro-piper. J. B. : 
Water-pepper, Lake-weed, 3 Fa 
. PzrSiCARIA majer, lapathi foliis, calyce floris pur- 
_ Tourn. Greater Arſe-ſmart, with Dock-leaves, 
and a purple Flower-cup. | 
4. PrastcaxiA Orientalis, Nicotiane folio, calyce flo- 
rum purpureo. T. Cor. Eaſtern Arſe-ſmart, with a To- 
bacco-leaf, and a purple Fiower-cu PS 
There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which 
grow wild upon moilt Soils and Dunghils, in divers Parts 
of England : but as they are rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
and being Plants of no Uſe at preſent, I omit enumerating 
them in this Place. 
in Medicine; the latter of which is a very ſharp acrid 
Plant, from whence it hed its Name of Water- pepper and 
Alſe - ſmart: this is a ial Plant, which grows in 
Plenty on the Sides of Ditches, and in moiſt Places, almoſt 
in every Part of England; and is a very bad Weed, if 
it gets Poſſeſſion in a Garden; for the Roots extend 


produced above 


PERVINCA [fo called of pervincere, Lat. to overcome 
» becauſe it reſiſts the Winter's Cold: it is 
alſo called Clematis, of Kayuw, to climb, becauſe this 
Plant climbs upon thoſe Plants which near it. It is 
alſo call'd Dephnoides, of Daphne, a becauſe its 
Leaves reſemble the Laurel. It was called Yinca, becauſe 
Girdles were made of it at Weddings, or becauſe it is good 
for Virgins. It is called Chamedaphne, of yauai, on 
the Ground, and Azgqm, a Laurel, g. d. little Laurel; 
becauſe it lies on the Ground, and its Leaves reſemble a 
Laurel], Periwinkle. 
[he CharaFers are; 3 8 
The Flower-cup confiſts of one Leaf, which is divided 
into froe long narrow Segments : the Flower alſo confiſts of 
one Leaf, which expands into the Form of à Salver, and is 
cut into five broad Segments: the Pointal, which ariſes 
from the Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a Fruit, com- 
poſed of two Huſks LiF Pods), which contain oblong cylin- 
drical furrow'd Seeds : to which may be added, That this 


-ground from 
Joint, as doth Couch-graſs; ſo that it is with grear Dit- 


they ſhould not be ſuffered to remain in Gardens : 
are both gathered in the Fields in Autumn for medicinal 
Uſe, when they are in Perfection. 

The third Sort is cultivated in ſome curious Gardens for 


| Variety, it making an handſome Appearance during the 


Sealon of its Flowering: this may be > pp Sane 
ng the Seeds wpon. © Hed of tick. mobil th in Autumn, aun; 


ſoon after they are ripe; and the Plants will come up the 
Spring following, when they may be t into the 
Borders where they are to remain: this is alſo an annual 
Plant, which requires to be ſown every Year, or the Seeds 


permitted to ſhed, which will grow better than thoſe which | 


are ſown by Art. 

The fourth Sort was brought from the Eaſtern Country 
by Monſ. Taurnefort, to the Royal Garden at Paris, from 
whence it hath been ſince communicated to feveral Parts of 
| Europe. This Plant, tho*' but an Annual, doth grow to 
be ten or twelve Feet high, and divides into ſeveral 
Branches, each of which produces a beautiful Spike of pur- 
ple Flowers at their Extremities in the Autumn ; which, 
8 its large green Leaves, and jointed Stalks, 
a very grand Figure in the Borders of large Gar- 
— late in the Seaſon, when few other Plants are in 


ty. 
The Seeds there fore ſhould be ſown in Autumn, as ſoon 


as they are ripe ; or, if they are permitted to fall on the 
Ground, the Plants will come up the Spring following 
better than when they are ſown by Art, as was before 
obſerved ; for if the Seeds are fown in the Spring, it is 
very rare, that any of them ſucceed; and 1 
Plants come up from thoſe Seeds ſown at that Seaſon, 
they ſeldom grow near ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are 
duced from the Seeds which fell in Autumn; fo that 
: no other Culture required to this Plant, but to tranſj 
them out in the Spring, where they are deſign'd to 
which ſhould be 3 4 Poe ih giving them greatSpace; 
for if they are placed near other Plants, they will ſhade 
them intirely from the Sun; and, by continually drippi 
upon them, will greatly injure them; and if — hed 
too cloſe, their Beauty 1s greatly diminiſhed. 


out Roots at their Joints. 


Plant ſhoots out many long 


creeping Branches, which frike 


The Species are; 3 ; 
1. Pzrvinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, fore ceruleo. Tourn. 


Common or narrow-leav d Periwinkle, with a blue 


2. Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore albo. Tourn. 
Cm Neeb with a white Flower. 5 
3. PravMq A vulgaris latifalia, flore caruleo. Tourn. 

— — SS a blue Flower. 1 
4. PERvINCa vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore rubente. Tourn. 
:ommon Periwinkle, I reddiſh Flower : 


i nan 
Flower, of a deep 


Log Colour. 
6. -Pzxvinca ;folia vulgaris variegata ex aureo 


& viridi. Boerb. Ind. Common Periwinkle, with yellow 


Leaves. 
7. PERVINCA anguſtifolia vulgaris variegata ex argenteo 
& viridi. Boerb. Ind. Common Periwinkle, with filver- 


The firſt Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, 
and is not fo much cultivated in Gardens at preſent as it 
was formerly, when it was planted for edging of Borders ; 
but the Shoots being very apt to root at their Joints, ren- 
der'd it very difficult to pi 
and the Plants, rooting deep in the Ground, greatly ex- 
hauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil; ſo that it is now almoſt ' 
wholly caft out of Gardens. | | 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are Varieties from the firſt, 
differing only in the Colour of their Flowers; as are alſo 
the fixth and ſeventh, which differ in their variegated 
Leaves, for which they are preſerv d in the Gardens of 


thoſe who admire ſtriped Plants. : 
The fifth Sort produces fine double Flowers, which 
make a very handſome Ap during its Seaſon of 


Flowering; which renders it worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. 

The third Sort grows much larger than the former, 
rr. this is found in Woods, 
and ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England. 

All theſe Plants multiply exceedingly by their Shoots 
from. the old Roots, which, trailing upon the Ground, 
ftrike out Roots in a ſhort time, and may be taken of 
and tranſplanted where they are to remain: and thoug 
they are not ſo proper for a Flower-garden, yet — few 

” ww 


in any tolerable Order; 


a certain Hollow in the Middle, and an hollow Ex 
round that, ſo that it reſembles a Bonnet], Butter- bur. 


P BK 
Roots of each Sort may be planted in ſhady Borders under 
Trees, where few other Plants will thrive, or in ſmall 


Wilderneſſes; in which Places, if they are kept within 
Compaſs, they make a pretty Variety. The large Sort 


may be planted under Hedges, in Woods, c. where it 
will grow four or five Feet high, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 8 

Theſe Plants propagate themſelves by Roots ſo plenti- 
fully, that they {eldom produce Fruit. 

Monſ. Tournefort ſays, He could never obſerve any 
Fruit upon them either in the Country adjoining to Paris, 
or in Provence or Languedoc, where are very com- 
mon, or in the Neighbourhood of Liſbon. 

Of all the Botanical Writers before Tournefort, Ceſal- 
pinus is the only Perſon who found and deſcribed this 
Fruit: which, he fays, is oblong, being two fork' d 


 Huſks, arch'd and conjoin'd at their Extremities, con- 
_ taining, for the moſt part, two oblong Seeds in each. 


To have this Plant produce Fruit, Monſ. Tournefort 
adviſes its being planted in a Pot that contains but a ſmall 
Quantity of Earth; fo that the Sap, being prevented 
from diſſipating and ſpending itſelf upon nouriſhing new 
Shoots, will mount the Stems, and ſwell the Pointal, 
which becomes the Fruit; and this, he ſays, was the 
Method whereby he obtain'd the Fruit of this Plant, of 
which he has given a Figure in his Elements of Botany. 

But notwithſtanding what Monſ. Tournefort has related 
concerning this Matter, yet I have often obſerv*d the 
Fruit upon ſuch Plants as have grown ſingly on a good 
Soil: though where their Shoots are permitted to entangle 


with each other, and grow very cloſe, there is ſeldom any 


Fruit produc'd. 


PETALS are the fine-colour'd Leaves which compoſe 
the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower: theſe are call'd 
in Latin Petala, to diſtinguiſh them from the Leaves of 
Plants, which are call'd Folia. | 


PETASITES [it takes its Name of dle, to extend, 
becauſe its Leaves are very broad; or of 7:7ao©-, a Cap, 
becauſe its Leaves may ſerve inſtead of a Cap; for it has 


The Characters are; | 

It is a Plant with a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of 
mary Florets, divided into many Parts, fitting on the Em- 
bryo, and contain'd in a cylindrical Enpalement, divided 
alſo into many Parts: the Embryo afterward becomes a 
Seed furniſh'd with Down : to which may be added, The 
Flowers appear before the Leaves. 

The Species are; | 


1. PETaSITES major & vulgaris. C. B. P. Common 


Butter- bur, or Peſtilent- wort. g 


2. PETASITES major, floribus pediculis longis infiden- 
tibus. Raii Syn. Greater — 14 with New ootſtalks 
to the Flowers. | | 

3. PETASITES albus, anguloſo folio. F. B. White 
Butter-bur, with angular Leaves. | 3 | 

4. PETASITES minor alter, tuſfilaginis folio. H. R. Par. 
Leſſer Butter-bur, with a Colt's- foot-leaf. 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is us'd in Medicine: this 
grows wild in great Plenty by the Sides of Ditches, and 
in moiſt Soils, in divers Parts of England. The Flowers 


of this Plant appear in the Beginning of March; and after 


they are paſt, the green Leaves come up, and grow to 
be very large. | | 

The ſecond Sort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in 
Oxfordſhire, and ſent to the Phyfic-garden at Chelſea : this 
differs greatly from the former in its Manner of Flower- 
ing ; for the Flower-ſtems of this Sort riſe near two Feet 
high, and the Flowers grow upon long Footſtalks; where- 
as the Stems of the common Sort ſeldom riſe above eight or 
ten Inches high, and the Flowers cloſely ſurround the Stalks. 

The other two Sorts are preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety; but as they have little Beauty, ſo they are 
ſeldom propagated in other Gardens: they all of them 
increaſe greatly by their creeping Roots, and, if placed in 


a mout Soil, will in a ſhort time over- run a large Com- 
pals of Ground. | 


. PETIVERIA, Guiney Henweed, vulgo. 

The Chara#ers are; QUILT 05th 2; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting Fu Leaves, which are 
s, 


placed almoſt in the Form of a Cro 


the Pointal, which afterward becomes the Fruit, which i; 
bordered and cut at the Top, reſembling an inverſed Shiel 


containing oblong Seeds. 


We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. | 
PeT1VERIA ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinefis. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Petiveria with Nightſhade-leaves, and 
Seed-veſſels, commonly call'd Guiney Henweed. 


prickly 


This Name was given to this Plant, by Father Plumier, 
who diſcover'd it in America; in Honour to Mr. James 
Petiver an Apothecary, who was a curious Botaniſt. 

It is a very common Plant in Jamaica, Barbados, and 
moſt of the other Iſlands in the Weft-Indies, where it 
grows in ſhady Woods, and all the Savannas, in ſuch 


Plenty, as to become a 
this Plant will endure a 


great deal of Drought, ſo it re. 


mains green, when other Plants are burnt up, which oc- 
caſions the Cattle ro brouze on it; and having a moſt un- 
ſavoury ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like wild Garlick, it gives 
the Cows Milk the fame Flavour; and the Cattle which 
are kilPd ſoon after feeding on this Plant, have a moſt in- 
tolerable Scent, ſo that their Fleſh is good for little. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerv' d in the Gardens of thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in Botany: but there is little 


Beauty in it; and having ſo ſtrong 
ing handled, renders it leſs valuable. It is 


rank a Scent upon be- 


Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early — | 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed to bring them forward. When the 
Plants have obtain'd a good Share of Strength, they ſhould 


be inured to bear the 


open Air by degrees; into which 


they may be remov'd toward the Latter- end of June, 


placing them in a warm Situation, where they 


may re- 


main till Autumn, when they ſhould! be remov'd into 
the Stove, and in Winter muſt have a moderate De- 


gree of Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live 


in th 


Theſe Plants will grow woody, and ſhoot out many 
Side-branches, but ſeldom rife above two Feet high. 


and will continue ſeveral Years, remaining 
throughout the Year. 


 PETROSELINUM. ide Apium. 


They will produce Flowers and Seeds onny 


y green 


PEUCEDANUM [TTevxtSavor, of evnn, the Pine- 
tree, becauſe the Leaves ſeem to reſemble the Pine-tree}, 


Hogs-fenel. 
The Characters are; 


It is @ Plant with 4 Roſe and umbellated Flower, tur- 


fiſting of many Petals placed orbicularly, and reſting on the 


Empalement, which becomes a Fruit compoſed of two Seeds, 
which are almoſt plain, oval, gently ſtreak'd, and border d: 
to theſe Marks muſt be added, That the Leaves are winged, 


narrow, graſſy, and divided into three Segments. 
The Species are; | 
1. PEUCEDANUM majus Italicum. C. B. P. 
Hogs-fenel. 4 


2. PzucepanuM minus Germanicum. J. B. 
German Hogs-fenel, or Sulphurwort. 


5 
Greater 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which 
are preſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens; but as 
they are Plants of little Beauty or Uſe, it would be need - 


leſs to enumerate their ſeveral Varieties in this Place. 


The firſt Sort here mention'd is not very common in 
Englend, being, only to be found in ſome curious Gardens: 
but the ſecond Sort (which is directed to be uſed in Me- 
dicine) is found wild in watery Places, in ſeveral Parts of 


England. 


Theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 


on a moiſt Soil in the Autumn, ſoon after they are 
which Place they will come ſtrong the ſucceeding 


ripe, in 


Spring 


when they ſhould be carefully weeded, and drawn out, 


where they arc too cloſe, otherwiſe they will draw each 


ot 


aſunder; for their Roots will grow very 
out greatly, when they have acquired Strength. The ſe- 


cond Year after ſowing, they will produce Flowers and 


Seeds ; but the Roots will abide many Years. 


PHACA, Baſtard Milk-vetch, or Aſtragaloides. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is tubulous, and cut into 
Parts at the Brim : the Flower is of the papiliona- 


ceous Kind, conſiſting of an oval Standard, two ſbort Wings, 4 


A 2 — 
ing Pod, with t uture depreſs d, baving one 
82 many — Seeds. 4 SOT 


Milk-vetch, | 
This Plant being near-of-kin to the . or 
Milk-vetch, Dr. Tournefort gave it the Title of Aftrage- 
loides, but Dr. Liens has alter'd it to this of Phaca 
rejecting the other on account of its being a compound 


ame. i 
| Theſe Plants are Natives of Portugal and Spain, from 


run very deep into the Ground ; but the de- 
d every Autumn, and the Roots produce freſh every 
Spring, which will riſe near four Feet high, and grow 
ligneous. The Flowers are produced in ſhort Spikes 
from the Wings 9 
proves very warm, they rarely 3 

which Reaſon the Plants are not much eſteem'd : for 


PHALANGIUM Ichis Plant is ſo call'd, becauſe the 
Antients us'd it in 
Spiders, and the Tarantula], Spiderwort. 
Ihe Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a Lily-flower, compoſed of fix Petals, 
from whoſe Centre riſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 


comes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells, and full 


| of angular Seeds : to thoſe Marks muſt be added, A fibroſe 

Root, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the Orni 

The Species are; | 

1. PHALanGiuM parvo flore, ramoſum. C. B. P. 
| Branch'd Spiderwort, with a ſmall —_— —_— 

2. PHALANGIUM parvo flore, non ramo N. 
Unbranch'd Spiderwort, with a ſmall F _ 

3. PuaLanciuvm Africanum, floribus luteis parvis. 
—— Hiſt. African Spiderwort, with ſmall yellow 

owers. 

4. PHALANG1UM acaulon, foliis ſubulatis, floribus in 
thyrſo luteis. Low African Spiderwort, with flat Onion- 
leaves, and yellow Flowers diſpos'd in a looſe Spike. 


5. PHaLancium Africanum, — cepaceis, floribus 


ſpicatis aureis, Boerb. Ind. African Spiderwort, with 
Onion-leaves, and golden Flowers growing in Spikes, 
fallly call'd an . | 

6. PhaLancium Atbiopicum ramoſum, floribus albis, 
petalis reflexis. Hert. Anſt. Branchy Ethiopian Spider- 


fifth Sort in 
it is vaſtly different therefrom, in its whole A 


dens, with other Exotic 


curing the Pricking or Stinging of 


P H 


wort, with white Flowers, whoſe Petals are turn'd back- 
in which Place they ſhould be planted at leaſt two Feet 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are abiding Plants, which 
are propagated in curious Gardens, for the fake of their 
Flowers; and though they are not very beautiful, yet, 
for their long Continuance in Flower, they deſerve a Place 
in the open Borders of every curious Flower-garden. 
Theſe may be propagated either from Seeds, or by 
The beſt time to ſow the Sceds is 
in Autumn, foon after 


they are ripe, in the manner di- 


Situation. 


an open | 
The third Sort is an annual Plant, which ſhould be 


ſown on a Bed of light Earth, in March; and when the 


Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted where chey 
are to remain, in which Place they muſt be kept clear 
from Weeds, which is all the Culture they require : they 
pms their Flowers in July, and their Seeds are per- 
in Augaf. | 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are preſerv d in Green-houſes, 
with other ſucculent Plants, amongſt which they make a 
pretty Variety, there being ſcarcely a Month in the Year 
when there are not ſome of the Spikes of Flowers of the 
Beauty. This was erly call'd an Aloe, 
which Name is ſtill retain*d by unſkilful Perſons, though 

ance. 
This Plant multiplies very faſt by Off-ſets, which, tho' 
produc*d at ſome Diftance from the Earth, yet emit Roots 


of a conſiderable z and when ted, imme 
take in the Earth: they be planted in 
Pots of light ſandy Earth, and houſed in Winter, with 


may hoes aw agen Ale 3 for ey ws handy; nee 
may open Air ; for they are hardy, and require 
only to be protected from Froſt. The fourth Sort 

very low, the Leaves reſting upon the Surface of the 


; Ground: this flowers in April and May, and perfects irs 


Seeds every Year, whereby it may be propagated in 


The fixth Sort is alſo preſerv'd in ſome curious Gar- 
ts, in the Green-houſe:! this 

is multiplied by parting the Roots : the beſt Seaſon for 
i is is in Auguft, when the Leaves are decay'd : 


they ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with light ſandy 


Earth, and houſed in Winter with the laſt : this produces 


e-branching Stems, which are thinly beſet with Flow- 
2 Petals reflex d, and are of a whitiſh 
Colour, but continue a long time in Beauty. 


PHASEOLOIDES. ide Glycine. | 


' PHASEOLUS ſtakes its Name from been, a long 
ſwift Ship, becauſe the Huſk of this Plant refembles ſuct 


It is a Plant with a papilionat cous Flower, out of whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
long Pod, pregnant with Seeds, for the moſt part ſhaped like 
a Kidney, or oval: to theſe Notes are to be added, Leaves 
growing by Threes on each Pedicle, and the Plant for the 
moſt part climbing. 

It would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate all the Va- 
rieties of this Plant which have come to Knowlege, in 
this Place; fince America does annually furaiſh us with 
new Sorts, ſo that there is no knowing what Varieties there 
may be uc'd in England: beſides, as they are not 
likely to be much cultivated here, ſince the old Sorts are 
—4 15 to any of the new ones, for the Kitchen; there- 

I ſhall only firſt ſer down a few Sorts which are cul- 
tivated for their Flowers, or as Curioſities, and then 
mention thoſe which are moſt eſteem'd for the Table. 

1. PraszoLvs Indices, flore coccineo, ſeu puniceo. Mor. 
Hiſt. a 2 Scarlet Bean. 


2. THASROLus 


and * 2 — 


nee — 


—— . — - +» ___ l 
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ads, ſeminibus fuſcis orbiculatis, Caracalla diftus. . 


Summer: ſeaſon, to afford Shade; 


2. Puaskolus Americans flore cochleato ado- 
Perennial American Kidney- bean, with ſweet-ſmelling coch- 
leated Flowers, commonly call'd Caracalla. | 


3. Pas OL Vs Americanus, firumoſe radice, flore pur 
pureo, filiqua anguſtiſſima. Plum. Americas Kidney-bean, 


with a ſtrumoſe Root, a purple Flower, and a very nar- 1 


row Pod. 
4. Puaskor vs Canadegſit pur pureus minor, radice vi- 
vaci. Schol. Bot. Small purple Kidney- bean, with a per- 


ennial Root. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Eg? to 
Gardens, being planted for the Beauty of its ſcarlet Flowers: 


this Plant ſpreads itſelf very far, fo that it ſhould be allow /d 
room, otherwiſe it will over-run whatever Plants 


near it. The Seafon for planting the Seeds of this Plant 1 


is in che Beginning of e 


thered, and preſerved in a 
Spring, in order to be ſown. This Plant, being 


either with Sticks or Strings, grows up to a 
and produces its Flowers very well : it is 
ſome Gardens, to cover Arbours and 


The ſecond Sort is an abiding Plant, whi | 
be ſown in a mo- 


freſh'd with Water; but in Winter it muſt be remov'd 
into the Green-houſe, and ſhould have but little Water 


during that Seaſon. It requires only to be ſcreen'd from 
Froſt ; but muſt have open free Air whenever the Wea- ti 


ther will permir, otherwiſe the Leaves will mouldy, 
and tony he tender Shoots : it N ſcarlet 
Flowers in 7uly and Auguft, but ſeldom perfects its Seeds 
in this Country. This Plant is very common in Portugal, 
where it is planted to cover Arbours and Seats in Gardens, 


for which it is greatly efteem'd by the Inhabitants of that 


Country, and for its beautiful fweer-ſmelling Flowers ; and 
in that Country it thrives very well in the open Air. 
The third Sort is preſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens for 
Variety; but is a Plant of no great Beauty: this may be 
by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring upon an 
ot- bed; and when they come up, they muſt be planted 
in Pots, and treated as the former Sort : it produces its 
Flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September. 
The fourth Sort was brought from America, and is 
preſerv'd in curious Gardens, for the ſake of its 
Flowering : this is an abiding Plant, and ſhould be ma- 


naged as was directed for the third Sort; and, if guarded 


from Froſt, will continue to produce Flowers all 'the 
Winter-ſealon : it ripens Seeds very well, from which the 
Plants may be eaſily pro { 

There are at preſent but few Sorts of Kidney-beans, 


which are cultivated for the Table in England; which 


are, 

1. The Common White or Dutch Kidney-bean. 

2. The Leſſer Garden Kidney-bean, commonly call'd, 
The Batterſea Bean. 

3. The Upright or Tree Kidney-bean. 


3 


of Winter: it will thrive 


long to draw any of the Earth over their Leaves, which 
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: for the Plant never 
rambles too 7 wth, ſo 


rambles, but the 
Beans are t ſo well 
colour d, 3 for 
which Reaſdns 
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practiſed, unleſs for a | 
warm Hedges or Walls; bur it is not worth while for the 


; 
: 
] 
2 
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appear in. about a Week's time after ſowing, and ſoon after 
are advanced pretty tall above-ground, you ſhould 


111 


draw a little up to them, obſerving to do it 
the Ground is dry, which will preſerve them from 
injur'd by ſharp Winds: but you ſhould be care 


I 


rot them, or at leaft retard their Growth. 
this, they will require no farther Care but to 
clear from Weeds until they produce Fruit, 
ſhould be carefully gather d two or three times a Week 
for if they are permitted to remain upon the Plants a little 
too long, the Beans will be too large for eating, and the 
Plants would be weaken'd thereby. | 
The Dutch Kidney-bean muſt be planted at a greater 
Diſtance, Row from Row; for as theſe grow very tall. 
fo if the Rows are not at a farther Diſtance, the Sun and 
Air will be excluded from the middle Rows therefore 
theſe ſhould not be leſs than four Feet DiſtanceRow rom 
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3. PmiLLynzA folio alaterni. J. B. Phillyrea with 
an Alaternus- leaf. AY * 
4. PnI IIIA folio liguſtri. C. B. P. Privet - leaf d 
5. PHILLYREA anguftifoli za. C. B. P. Narrow- 
r 


6. PmITAIA angaſtifolis ſecunda. C. B. P. Roſ- 
2 Phillyrea, vulgo. 5 
7. PHILLYREA olee Epbefiace folio. Hort. Chelſ. Pluk. 

Phys. Olive: leaf d Fully 5 

8. PRILLYAIA latifolia Levis, foliis ex luteo varie- 

18 Plant. Hort. The true Phillyrea, with flrip'd 


9. PriLLYnzA longiore folio, profunde crenato. H. R. 
Par. Phillyrea with a longer Leaf, which is deeply cre- 


10. PuLTAEA folio buxi. H. R. Par. Box-leaf'd 


WS. 1. — 72 on, ors folio ſerrato & _ 
0. . H. R. Spaniſh Phi with a prick] 
faw'd Bay-leaf. l F 
12. Priiuvnra Hiſpenica, nerii folio. Iuſt. R. H. 
Spaniſh Phillyrea with an Olcander-leaf. 
13. PIT ARA Capenſis, folio celaſtri. Hort. Elth. 
Phillyrea of the Cape of Good Hope, with a Staff - tree · leaf, 
commonly calf d by the Duich, Lipplebout. 
14. PIII Americana bumilis, radice craſſa Iutea, 
foliis acutminatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf American Phillyrea, 
with a thick yellow Root, and pointed Leaves. 
1g. PITTRTA Auericaua bamilis, radice craſſa roſea, 
foliis rotundioribus. Plum. Cat. Dwarf American Phillyrea, 
with a thick roſ-colour'd Root, and rounder Leaves. 
The twelve firſt-mention'd Sorts are all of them Natives 
of the Southetn Parts of France, Spain, and Italy; but 

hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in 
| Air : have been formerly i 
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PHILLYREA [+:2uge], Mock-privet. 
The Garacters are; | | 2 
to each other, and 


The Species are; | 

1. PniLLyYREA latifolia Levis. C. B. P. The 

nn cr -leaf'd and the Shoots erect; and being ſtrong, are not ſo 
2.. Pr latifolia ſpi C. B. P. llex-leaf'd grow ; | : 

Phillyrea, vat Ig * hable to be diſplac'd as thoſe of ſome of the other Kinds. 


p + 30h 


The Sort with prickly Leaves grows much in the ſame 
manner; ſo at thats are to be preferr'd to all the other 


Kinds on this Account. ; 
The box-leav*d Sort is ſcarce in England. This 


is of humbler Growth than either of the former, ſeldom 


riſing above ſeven or eight Feet high: the Branches of 


this Sort grow pretty cloſe, and the Leaves are very ſmall. 
As all theſe Sorts are very hardy, ſo they are the more 
valuable, being rarely injured by the Froſt : whereas the 
Alaternus is frequently damag d by ſevere Cold, and 
many times the Branches are kill'd to the Stem, when 
the Phillyrea's remain in Verdure : and by confounding 
the two Sorts together, as is commonly done by the Gar- 
deners, they have both been brought into Diſrepute un- 
juſtly: for I think all the Sorts of Phillyrea may be fo 
placed in Plantations of ever-green Trees, as to be ren- 
| dered very ornamental: therefore all the Sorts deſerve 
propagating much better than any other which are more 


cultivated. | | 
Theſe Plants are p either from Seeds or Lay- 
ers; but the latter, being the moſt expeditious Method in 
England, is chiefly preferr d. The beſt time to lay them 
down is in Autumn, when you ſhoulddig the Ground round 
the Plants intended to lay, making it very looſe z then 
making choice of a ſmooth Part of the Shoot, you ſhould 
make a Slit upward (in the manner as is practis'd in lay- 
ing of Carnations); and then bend the Branch gently 
down to the Ground, making an hollow Place with your 
Hand to receive it ; and having 
fit in che Ground, ſo as that the Slit may be open, you 
ſhould faſten it down with a forked Stick, that it may re- 
main ſteady, covering that Part of 1 224 
about three Inches thick, obſerving to pper- 
. dry abr Lopes ul be wa- 
ter'd, which will greatly facilitate 1 z you 
muſt alſo keep them dee Gay Whey which, 1 aer d 
to grow up amongſt them, will prevent their taking Root. 
I be Autumn following, many of theſe Plants will be 
rooted ; at which time may be taken off, and care- 
| fully planted in a Nurſery, where they 
three or four Years in the manner you intend them to 
grow ; during which time you ſhould dig the Ground be- 
tween the Rows, and cut about the Roots of the Plants 
every Year, which will cauſe them to ſtrike out ſtrong 
| Fibres, ſo as to ſupport a good Ball of Earth when they 
are remov'd ; you ſhould alſo ſupport their Stems with 
Stakes, in order to make them ſtrait, otherwiſe they are 
very apt to grow crooked and unſightly. | 
When the Plants have been thus manag d three or four 
Years, you may tranſplant them into the Places where 
they are defign'd to remain. The beſt time for this Work 
is the Latter- end of September, or the Beginning of OZe- 
| ber: but in removing them, you ſhould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or ſtrong Roots, which 
have ſhot out to a great Diſtance, that you may the better 
preſerve a Ball of Earth to each Plan:, otherwiſe they are 
jubject to miſcarry : and when you have plac'd them in 
their new Quarters, you ſhould lay ſome Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, to prevent its drying; and give 
them ſome Water twice a Week in very dry Weather, 
but not too often; and this only when the Seaſon is 
tvourable ; nor in too great Quantities, which will rot 
the new Fibres, and prevent their Growth. You ſhould 
allo ſupport the Plants with Stakes until they have taken 
fait hold of the Earth, to prevent their being turn'd out 
of the Ground, or diſplac'd by the Winds, which will 
deſtroy the Fibres that were newly put our, and greatly 
injure the Plants. Theſe Trees delight in a middling Soil, 
which 1s neither too wet and ſtiff, nor too 
latter is to be preferr'd to the former, provided it be freſh. 
The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves is at preſent p rare, 
and ſomewhat tenderer than the others, as are 
of variegated Plants leſs capable to endure the Cold, than 


thoſe of the ſame Kinds which are plain ; the Striping of 


Plants always proceeding from their Weakneſs. This is 
preſerv'd in ſome Gardens as a Curioſity ; but may be pro- 
ated in the ſame manner with the former. 
Thoſe Sorts with ſmall Leaves are commonly two Tears 
before they take Root, when laid : therefore they ſhould 


plac'd the Part which was 


be train'd up 


dry; tho” the 


not be diſturb'd ; for the raiſing them out of the Ground 
does greatly retard their Rooting. | . 
The thirteenth Sort is very common in ſeveral ( 
in Holland; but is at preſent 
Sort will not live abroad thro” 
mate z therefore it is always 
and remov*d into the Green-houſe in Winter, : 
is treated after the manner directed for the Clutia, they 
laying down 
Year, which muſt be duly water d in ay 


by the following Spring they will have taken Root ; when 
ſhould be fe from the old Plant, and 


may remain till Autumn, when they muſt be remov d 
into the Green-houſe. Theſe Plants are ever-green, ſo 


that they make a pretty Variety in the Green-houſe, dy. 
ring the Winter · ſeaſon. 8 

The fourteenth Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The Seeds of this Kind were 
ſent to England by Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them 
near Cartbagena in America. The fifteenth Sort was diſ- 
cover d by Father Plumier in America, and ſince by Mr. 
Millar in the Iſland of Tobago, from whence he ſent ſome 
Seeds; but they did not ſucceed in England. = 

Theſe two Sorts are tender Plants, which muſt be kept 
in a warm Stove in Winter, otherwiſe they will not live in 


this 
by Seeds, which ſhould be 
from the Countries of their 


Plants are 

tranſplanted into 

plung'd into the Hot-bed 

from the Sun in the Heat 
new 


come up, they ſhould be each 
a fall Pot fl J with freſh Earth, and 


is: a oy AD. to the 
Warmth of the In this Bed the Plants may re- 
when they ſhould be remov d into the 
d into the Bark-bed, where, during the 
Winter- ſeaſon, they ſhould be kept pretty warm. Theſe 
Plants may remain in the Bark- for two Years or 
leſs, according as they acquire Strength; for when they 
ate pretty they may be treated leſs tenderly, ex- 
poſing them in the Middle of the Summer to the open 
Air, in a ſhelter'd Situation: and in Winter they may be 
plac'd in a dry Stove, where they ſhould have a mode- 
rate of Warmth, in which they will thrive very 
well. Theſe Plants retain their Verdure throughout the 
Year, for which they are chiefly eſteem'd. 9 


PHLOMIS [Au, fo call'd of pAiyw, to bum, 
becauſe in old time the Peaſants us d to burn theſe Plants 
to enlighten their Chambers: it is alſo call'd Herba Venti; 
becauſe, growing in Mountains, the Leaves of it are tom 
by the Wind], The Sage- tree, or Jeruſalem Sage. 

. 20 CO are 3 1 "_ 

ff a labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, 
upper Lip, or Helmet, which is cn. > { —— re 
upon the under Lip, or Beard, which is divided into three 
Parts, and extends a little beyond the upper Lip: the Pain- 
tal riſes out f the Flower-cup accomp 


any d with four E 
bryoes, which afterward become ſo many oblong Seeds, Int 
up in an Huſt, or pentagonal Tube, which was befare ibe 
Flower-cup. 
The Species are; a 
1. Pnlonis fruticoſa, ſalriæ folio latiore & rotundiore- 
Tourn. Broad-lravꝰd Sa e- tree, vulgo. 


2. PHLOMIS 


P H 


e ee 


3. PrHLoM1s fruticoſa bumilis latifolia candidiſima, flo- 


| rilus duteis. Ad. Phil. Low ſhrubby Sage-ree, with 
low Flowers. 


broad Leaves, and 
4. — — bormini folio, flore purpura- 


jan . Jeruſalem Sage, with a Clary- 


A. cenbfivs * Tvurn. 
97 18 hchmtis. 1 Je- 


7. Purous Samia berbacea, lanarie folio. 7. Cor. 
Herbaceous Semian "Jeruſalem Sage, with a Moonwort- 


8. PuLonis Orientalis, foliis laciniatis. T. Cor. Eaftern 
Jeruſalem Sage, with jagged Leaves. 

9. PaLOMIS Orientalis lutea berbacea latifolia verticil- 
late: AF. Phil. Broad-leav'd herbaceous Feruſalem Sage 
from the Levant, with yellow Flowers growing in Whorles. 

10. Bm, fruticoſa, Os purpureo, P 
ribus. 0 © 44 Shrubby eruſalem Sage, 1 A 1 
＋ and rounder Leaves. = 

11. PrLom1s fruticaſa Luſitanica, flore purpuraſcente, 
foliis acutioribus. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Jeruſalem Sage 
of Portugal, with a purpliſh Flower, and ſharp-pointed 


12. Pons Hiſpanics fravins candidiſima, fore. fer- 


lem Sage, with an iron- colour d Flower. 
13. Pnroniis Orientalis lutea angu 


Shrub Jeruſa- 


ſcentilus, D. Sberard. Act. Phil. N. 376. Yellow 
Eaftern Jeruſalem Sage, with a narrow Leaf, and yellow 
T "ir: ; . 


"The three firſt-mention'd Sorts grow to be Shrubs of a 
middling Size, and are to intermix with other 
Sorts of Plants, which are of the ſame Growth, in ſmall 
Pom — of yellow Fl he 
hoary Leaves, thei 1 yellow Flowers, 
thei i 

able Variety. 


the Green-houſe in Winter among other tender Exotics : 
but they are hardy to endure the Cold of our or- 
inary Winters in the open Air, provided they are planted 
in a dry Soil, and have a warm Situation ; and are rarely 
injured by Cold, unleſs in a very ſevere Froſt. 
They are by Cuttings in this Country ; for 
their Seeds ſeldom ripen well in England, except in very 
warm dry Seaſons. The beſt time to plant theſe Cuttings 
is in May, that they may have good Roots before Winter. 
They ſhould be planted in a Bed of freſh light Earth, 
and ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken Root; 
after which, they will require no farther Care, but only 
to keep them clear fromWeeds until the following Spring, 
when they may be remov' d to the Places where they are 
deſign'd to be continu d. 4 hd 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them is in March, be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot, obſerving to preſerve a Ball of 
Earth to the Root of each Plant, as alſo to water them 
until they have taken Root: and in order to form them 
into a re Shape, they ſhould be ſtak d, and their 
Stems kept conſtantly faſtenꝰd thereto, until they arrive at 
the Height you acken them: then you may ſuffer their 
Branches to Cine cut an execs this to make a handſome 
Head; in order to which, you ſhould prune off ſuch 
Branches as grow irregular to cither Side, which muſt al- 
ways be 5 in Summer; for if they are wounded 
in Winter, the Cold does often injure the Plants, by enter- 
ing the Wounds. | | 
The Soil in which they are plac*d ſhould not be dung'd; 
for that cauſes them to grow too faſt, whereby their Shoots 
are too replete with Moiſture, and leſs capable to endure 
the Cold; whereas if they are planted upon a dry, barren, 
rocky Soil, they are ſeldom injur'd by Cold, which is 
— of moſt of the ſame Claſs of Plants with Lip- 
owers. 
The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts are 
ſhrubby Plants, which grow three or four Feet high ; and 


fifolia, cymis fulve- 


lower, they make an agree- 
Theſe Plants have been preſerv'd in Pots, and plac'd in 


P H 


are very proper to intermix with other Shrubs of the ſame 
Growth. Theſe are ſometimes injur d by hard Froſts ; 
but will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open 192 if they on E in a warm _—_ n. Theſe 
may be propagat uttings in the manner as 
hath been directed for the Gr Sorts. 

The ather Sorts, being low herbaceous Plants, are all 
of them propagated by parting of their Roots, which 
ſhould be done in the Spring of the Year, ing to 
2 e- a leading Bud to each Off-ſet. Theſe ſhould alſo 

 plac'd in a dry, rocky, or gravelly Soil, in which 
will thrive much better than if planted in a richer G 
and will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extreme- 
ly well in the open Air. | 


Theſe Plants laſt-mentioned are of no great Beauty ; 
but are preſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who are fond of 
Variety. A Tea made with the Leaves of theſe Plants is 
accounted very good for fore Throats. 


PHLOX, Lychnidea or Baſtard Lychnis. 

The Characters are; | LIKE 

The Empalement conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and 
cut at the Brim into five acute Segments: the Flower is of 
one Leaf, ſpap'd like a Salver, having a long Tube, and is 
ſpread open at the Top, where it is divided into five equal 
blunt Segments: in the Bottom of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal, attended by five Stamina, which are ſhort : thePoin- 
tal afterward becomes a conical Veſſel, baving three Cells, 
each containing one oval Seed. : 

The Species are ; | 

1. Phlox foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule erefo, corymbo 
terminatrici. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard Lychnis, with nar- 
row ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, and an upright Stalk terminated 
with a C of Flowers. 

2. PaLox faliis craſſis Jucidis acutis, caule erecto, flori- 
bus quaſs umbellatim diſpoſitis. Baſtard Lychnis, with thick 
ſhining pointed Leaves, an upright Stalk, and Flowers 
diſpos d in an Umbel. 


3. Patox foliis lanceolatis obtufis, floribus majoribus 


umbellatim diſpofitis. Baſtard Lychnis, with blunt ſpear- 
ſhap'd Leaves, and large Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

4. PuLox foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule elatior, floribus 
in longam ſpicam denſe ftipatis. Baſtard Lychnis, with 
narrow ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, a tall Stalk, and Flowers 


ing in a long cloſe Spi 

8 Theſe are al us Fin ſome of them 
were from Virginia, and others from Carolina; 
but they thrive very well in the open Air in England: 
and as they are beautiful flowering Plants, they merit 
a Place in every good Garden. £ 
The third Sort is the firſt which flowers in the Spring. 
This begins flowering in May : the Stalks are ſeldom more 
than a Foot high: the Leaves are much broader than thoſe 
of the other Sorts: the Flowers are large, and of a ſky- 
blue Colour. 

The next which follows in flowering, is the firſt Sort. 
This grows a little taller than the former: the Leaves are 
narrow, and pointed : the Flowers are of a pale-pur- 
ple Colour, and grow in form of an Umbel. 8 

The ſecond Sort ſucceeds this in the time of Flowering. 
The Stalks of this are and taller than either of 
the former : the Leaves are ftiff, and of a ſhining- 
Colour : the Flowers are of a bright-purple Colour, and 
are diſpos'd almoſt in form of an Umbel, and continue 
in Flower much longer than either of the former. This 
flowers the Latter - end of June, and continues moſt Part 
of Fuly in Beauty. 

The fourth Sort grows upward of three Feet high, 
with ſtrong ſpotted Stalks: the Leaves are ſtiff and point- 
ed, growing by Pairs, which croſs each other at the Joints 
alternately : the Flowers are diſpos'd in a long thick Spike, 
forming a kind of Pyramid, and are of a — pt 1m 
Colour: this begins to flower toward the End of July, 
and continues thro* Auguſt, and a great Part of September: 
eſpecially if it is planted in a moiſt Soil, and not too much 
expos d to the Sun; and is one of the moſt ornamental 
Plants of the Seaſon. 

Theſe Plants are uſually propagated by parting of their 
Roots: the beſt Seafon for this is in OFober. The _ 

6U 


and third Sorts increaſe pretty faſt this way; but the ſe- 
cond and fourth Sorts do not propagate ſo much by Off- 
ſets: therefore theſe may be propagated in plenty by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be taken off, when the Shoots are 
about four or five Inches high, and planted in a ſhady 
Border, where, if they are duly water d, they will make 
Roots in three Weeks time, and moſt of them will flower 
the ſame Year, a little after the old Roots; ſo they may be 
continu'd longer in Flower by this Method: and theſe will 
be ſtrong Plants fit to plant in the Borders of the Plea- 
ſure-garden in October. 8 
All the Sorts may be propagated by Cuttings in the 
ſame manner as theſe ; but as the two other Sorts increaſe 
pretty faſt by Off-ſets, ſo this Method of propagating 
thoſe is rarely practis'd, unleſs where the Plants are not in 
lenty. | 
1 Ie very rare that either of theſe produce Seeds in 
England; but in their native Country they ſeed pretty 
well every Year; and from the Secds molt of them were 
obtain'd in Europe. 5 
They delight in rich Ground, and ſhould be duly wa- 
ter d in dry Weather, otherwiſe their Stalks will be 
ſhort, 2 ſmall, and of ſhort Duration: if ſome 
of each Sort of theſe Plants are planted in Pots, and con- 
ſtantly water d. they will flower very ſtrong, and make a 
fine Appearance; ſo will be very to adorn Court- 
yards or Halls, during their Continuance in Flower, where 
they will be very ornamental. | = 
This Genus of Plants was titled Lychnidea, from the 
Reſemblance which the Flowers have to ſome Spec! 
Lychnisz but as this Name is compounded, Dr. Lin- 


neus has alter'd the Title to this of Pblox, which is a 


Name of Theophraftus, applied by him to ſome Plant 
which had great Affinity to the Lychnis. 


PHYLICA, Alaternoides or Baſtard Alaternus. 
The Chara&ers are; a 

The Flowers are collected together in an Head, and fit 
upon a ſort of Diſk, each having an Empalement confiſti 
of three narrow Leaves: the Flowers are tubulous, and ex- 
tend beyond the Empalement, and are cut at the Brim into 
five Parts, where they are fringed; and the Bottom of the 
Tube is ſcaly : the Pointal is fituated at the Bottom of the 


Tube, attended by five ſhort Stamina, which are inſerted in 


the Scales of the Tube : the Pointal afterward changes to a 
roundiſb Veſſel, having three Cells, each having one Seed. 
The Species are; | 

1. PavLica foliis ovato-linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Baſtard Alaternus, with Heath-leaves. | 
2. PayLica folits lineari-ſubulatis, ſummis birſutis. 
Flor. Leyd. Baſtard Alaternus, with Yew-leaves, which 
are crown'd with Hairs on their Top. 
Ihe firſt Sort is now pretty common in the Exgliþ 

Gardens, where it is uſually plac'd in the Green-houſe in 

Winter; but this will live in the open Air in moderate 
Winters, if it is planted on a dry Soil, and in a warm 
Situation: but as ſevere Froſt will deſtroy them, ſome 
Plants ſhould be preſerv'd in Pots, and ſhelter'd in the 
Winter to preſerve the Kind : and as theſe Plants con- 
tinue in Flower from the Beginning of OZober, to the 
End of March, they merit a Place in the Green-houſe 
among other hardy Exotic Plants, where, being intermix'd, 
they make an agreeable Variety; for the Extremity of each 
Branch 1s generally terminated by Bunches of ſmall ſnowy 
Flowers; and the Shoots being cloſely garniſh'd with 
ever-green Leaves, ſhap'd ſomewhat like thoſe of Heath, 
have a very agreeable Appearance during the whole Win- 
ter-ſeaſon. 

This Sort is apt to produce its Branches irregular, and 
to ſpread near the Ground, unleſs they are train'd to 
Stakes while young; but they may, with Care, be train'd 
up with Stems : but their Shoots ſhould not be ſhorten'd 
to reduce them to regular Heads; for that will prevent 
their Flowering, which is the Caſe of moſt of theſe Plants 
in the Dutch Gardens, where they are reduc'd to regular 
Heads: bur the beſt Way is to ſpread the Branches, and 
form them into a ſort of Fan, whereby their Branches 
may be extended to their full Length; and they may 
be train'd fo cloſe as to form a thick well-ſpread Fan, 


of 


which will be cover*d with white Flowers from the Ground 
upward to the Height of three Feet. 

The ſecond Sort is now very rare in the Englif Gar- 
dens; but was ſome Years paſt more common: it grows 
about the ſame Height with the former Sort, and 
duces its Flowers in Winter: but theſe are not ſo beauti- 
ful as thoſe of the other, nor are they of ſo longDuration, 
but as the Leaves continue green throughout- the Year, 
it may merit a Place in every Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants were brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they naturally grow, into the curious Gar- 
dens in Holland, where they are preſerv'd with great Care; 
but we find them fo hardy as to live abroad in moderate 
Winters, and only require to be ſcreen'd from ſevere Froſt, 
ſo they may be plac'd, in the Winter, in a common Green. 
houſe, together with Myrtles, Oleanders, and fuch other 
hardy Exotic Plants, as require no artificial Warmth, but 
rern | 

T _ uttinga, which 
ſhould iddle or Latter- end of Av. 

, which is the time theſe Plants are preparing to ſuoot; 
or they keep their natural Seaſon of Flowering and 
Growth, altho' they are remov*'d to a Country differing 
in Seaſons from that of their original Growth. The 
Method is, to plant the Cuttings in Pots fill'd with rich 
Earth, and to plunge the Pots into an old Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, where the Heat is almoſt over, and to 
ſhade the Glafſes in the Heat of the Day, to ſcreen of 
the Sun, and k nay ores hm. _— _ With 
this Management om loft any Cuttings, 
whereas ſcarce any of thoſe which have been 
much earlier in the Seaſon have ſucceeded. The Cuttings 
may remain in the fame Pots till the ing Summer, 


PHTLLANTH Us, Sea-ſide Laurel. 

The Characters are; | ' 361 

It bath Male and Female Flowers in the ſame Plant: the 
Empalement of both Sexes is of one Leaf, bell-ſhaped, and 
cut at the Brim into fix Parts : there are no Petals to the 
Flower; but the Male bave each three ſhort Stamina, ja 
ing at the Baſe, but are ſpread open at their Top: the Fr 
male Flowers have à roundiſh Pointal, which becomes 4 
roundiſh Seed-veſſel, having three Cells, which have a fingle 
Seed in each. | 

The Species are; | 

1. PavyLLAanTHvSs foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, erenis flori- 
feris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Phyllanthus with ſaw'd ſpear- 
ſhap'd Leaves, bearing Flowers on their Edges, call'd 
Sea-fide Laurel. 5 OG 

2. PHYLLANTHVUS foliis alternis alternatim pinnatis, 
floribus dependentibus ex alis foliolorum. Hort. Cliff. An- 
nual Phyllanthus, with ſmall Leaves growing alternate, 
and the Flowers coming out from the Wings of the Leaves 
hanging down. erat 

3. PHyYLLANTHUs caule arboreo, foliis lanceolatis acu- 
tis, fruftu parvo /eſſili. Shrubby Phyllanthus, with point- 
ed ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, and ſmall Fruit growing to 
the Leaves. _ | FRY 

4. PHYLLANTHUS caule arboreo, foliis latis ſubrotundis, 
fruttu majore pendulo, petiolo — Tree Phyllanthus, 
with broad roundiſh Leaves, and larger Fruit growing 
on long Footſtalks. | 

5. PHYLLANTHUS caule arboreo, foliis ovatis obtuf6s, 
ſubtus incanis, alternatim fitis, fruu maximo. Tree 
Phyllanthus, with oval blunt Leaves, which are white on 
their Under-fide, and a very large Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is very common in the Weſt- Indies, where 
it grows out of the Rocks on the Sea-ſhore, in moſt of 
the Iſlands ; but is ſeldom found growing on the Land, 
nor is it eaſily tranſplanted ; for the Fibres of the Roots 
infinuate themſelves ſo deeply into the Crevices of the 
Rocks, that unleſs the Rock is broken, there is no =— 


— Seeds; for unles 


ag my . 
are ripe, they will not grow, ar greateſt Part 
A he Seed ves abortive; ſo that this Sort is ve 


rare in Europe. There was formerly a Plant of this Sort 
in the Gardens at Hampton Caurt; but this, with many 
other fine Plants, has been deſtroy' d by the Ignorance of 
the Gardeners. | 
This Tree grows about fifteen or ſixteen Feet high : the 
Leaves come out without anyOrder, which are five or ſix 
Inches long, ſmooth and thick : upon the Edges of the 
Leaves the Flowers are produc'd, = eſpeci toward 
the Upper- where they are plac'd very cloſely, ſo as 
almoſt to form a ſort of Border to the Leaves; which, 
with the ſhining-green Colour of the Leaves, 
makes a very. beautiful Appearance: the Leaves con- 
tinue green all the Year, which renders the Plant more 
valuable. 
I bere is no other Method of obtaining this Plant but 
to procure it from ſome of the Iſlands in America, where 


they grow in plenty. It is known in Barbados by the 


Name of Sea-ſide Laurel, which Name it is probable 
may have been given to it, from ſome Reſemblance which 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands ſuppos d the Leaves to 
have of thoſe of the common Laurel; but they are much 
narrower and longer, and have no other Reſemblance but 
the Thickneſs, and ſhining-green Colour. | 

I!: requires to beplac'd in a moderate Stove in the Win- 
ter, otherwiſe it will not live in Exgland but in Summer 
it may be plac'd in the open Air, in a warm · ſnelter' d Si- 
tuation. With this r have ſeen this Plant 
in great Vigour in the Phyſic- garden at Auſterdam. 

The ſecond Sort is an annual Plant, which grows with 
| an erect Stalk near two Feet high, and branches out on 
every Side : the Leaves are pennated, having ſeveral ſmall 
oral Leaves plac'd alternately along the Mid-rib : the 
Flowers are produc'd from the Wings of theſe little 
Leaves, the whole Length of the Mid-rib, on the Under- 
fide, on very ſhort Footſtalks, which are of an herbaceous 
Colour, and hang downward : the whole Plant periſhes 
in Winter, being an Annual: for altho' it has been plac'd 
in the warmeſt Stoves, yet it never has ſurviv'd a Winter. 
The Seeds of this Plant ripen gradually, according as the 
Flowers were produc'd ; thoſe neareſt the Stem ripening 
firſt; and if they are not watch'd, to gather them as they 
ipet and be loſt: but thoſe 

happen upon other Pots of Earth 
will come up the following Spring; ſo that from ſome 
Plants, which were plac'd in a Stove, the Seeds were caſt 
over moſt of the Pots of Plants then in the Stove, and 
the Plants came up like Weeds : it was by this Accident 
the Plant was firſt brought to England ; for the Seeds 
had been ſcatter d in ſome Tubs of Earth which came 
from Barbados, in which the Plants came up in great 
Plenty; and having the Advantage of a Stove, the Seeds 
ripen'd perfectly, and were maintain'd by the ſcatter'd 
Seed: it is too tender to live in the Air in England; 
ſo ſhould be rais'd on an Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
afterward plac'd in the Bark-ſtove, where the Plants will 
perfect their Seeds annually, and in Autumn decay. 
The third Sort was diſcover d by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, who ſent the Seeds to Europe. 
This hath a woody Stem, which riſes to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and divides into ſeveral Branches, which 
are garniſh'd with pinnated Leaves, compos d of ſeveral 
ſmall pointed Leaves, plac'd alternately along the Mid- 
nb: the Flowers are produc'd as thoſe of the former, on 
the Under- ſide of the Leaves, hanging downward, and 
grow cloſe to the Mid- rib: the Leaves of this Sort decay 
in Autumn, and freſh ones come out in the Spring. This 
is full as tender as the former Sort; ſo will not live in 
England, unleſs it is preſerv'd in Stoves. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcover'd by the 
ſame Gentleman, who ſent the Secds and dried Samples 
of both to England. Theſe grow twelve or fourteen 
Feet high, having ſtrong woody Stems, which branch 
out wide on every Side: the Branches of the fourth 
Sort are garniſh'd with broad roundiſh Leaves, which 
grow alternately along the Mid-rib : the Fruit grows on 


FP 


long Footſtalks plac'd on the Under-ſide of the Leaves 
hanging down: the Fruit of this Sort is about the Size of 
an Hazel- nut, ſwelling out in three Diviſions, like the 


ry Seed. veſſel of the Spurge : the Covering is ligneous, and 


of a brown Colour when ripe. 
The fifth Sort his very broad Leaves, whoſe Surface is 
rough; and the Under-fide of a'whitiſh-grey Colour. 
Theſe are placed alternately upon the Branches. The Fruit 
of this Sort is as large as a Walnut, of a dark. brown Co- 
lour when ripe: the Cover is woody, and ſwells out in 
three Diviſions, in each of which ſhould be lodg'd a ſingle 
Seed; bur it rarely happens that more than one of them 
8 nor in many of them is there one 
» tho" they appear and fair; yet, u 
xamination, ſcarce one in way either the Candi dd 
gy Torts, had any Germ, but were hollow. | 
heſe are alſo very tender Plants; fo muſt be in 
a warm Stove, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv d in Eng- 
land. All theſe four laſt-mention'd Sorts are eaſily pro- 
pagated from good Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an 
bed in the Spring; and afterward planted in Pots, 
and placed in the Bark-ſtove, treating them in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for other Exotic Plants from 
the fame Country. ' „ 
"Theſe Plants many of them grow in the Eaſt- Indies, 
where there are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 


of which are well figur'd and deſcrib'd in the Hortus Na- 


labaricus, under the Title of Mrouri; which Name has 
been applied by ſome Botaniſts to the Genus, under which 
the four laſt Species have been rang d; but that, being a 
barbarous Name, is rejected by Dr. Linneus, who has re- 
mov'd theſe to the firſt Sort, and taken that Title to the 
Genus; and as they pretty — * ＋ in their Characters 
with the firſt Species, ſo I think it better to join them, 
than to divide them into two Genera, eſpecially as there 
have been Doubts where to fix them; for, by ſome, theſe 
Species of Nirouri were joined to Towrnefort's Genus of 
Telephioides ; but 1 think their Characters correſpond much 
 PHYLLIS, Simpla Nobla 
The Characters are; = . 
The Empalement of the Flower is very ſmall, and con- 
poſed of two Leaves : the Flower bath five obtuſe Petals, 
which ſeem joined at their Baſe : in the Bottom of the Flower 
is fituated the Pointal, attended by five ſhort flender Stamina: 


Gas. 


the Pointal afterward becomes an oblong turbinated Fruit, 
compoſed of two Seeds which join together, where they are 
Plain, are convex on the other Side : to which may be 


added, The Flowers growing in an Umbel. | 
I have not obſery'd more than one Species of this 
Genus in the Exgliſſʒ Gardens; which is, | 
Pnvilis flipulis dentatis. Flor. Leyd. Simpla Nobla. 
There is another Species mention'd by Dr. Van Royer, 
in the Flora Leydenſis, which he titles Phyllis ſtipulis in- 
tegerrimis: but this Difference I have not obſerv'd in 
any of the Plants, which are growing in our Gardens. 
This Plant was brought from the Canary Iſlands, and 
has been long an Inhabitant of many curious Gardens in 
England, and was known for many Years by the Name of 
Simpla Nobla: and having had no Engliſh Name applied 
to it, I have continu'd that Title for want of an Engliſb 
one : nor could the Botaniſts agree under what Genus to 
range this Plant: Dr. Boerbaave was the firſt who eſta- 
bliſh'd a Genus for it under the Title of Bupleuroides, as 
this Plant hath ſome Affinity to the Bupleurum: but others 
have plac'd it under that of Valerianella, as ſuppoſing its 
Characters agreed better with thoſe of that Genus : but 
Dr. Linneus has rejected both thoſe Titles, and applied 
this of Phyllis to this Plant, on the Account of the Beauty 
of its Leaves; for the Flowers have no more Beauty 
than thoſe of Hemlock, or other umbelliterous Plants. 
This rarely grows above two Feet high, having a ſoft 


woody Stem, which branches out very low on every Side : 


theſe Branches will extend pretty wide, ſo as to form a 
ſpreading Shrub : the Leaves are large, and deeply veined, 
and remain green thro* the Year, in which the greateſt 
Beauty of the Plant conſiſts : the Flowers are produc*d 
in Umbels at the Extremity of the Branches, which m= 

| 0 


into the full Ground, 


of a yellowiſh- green Colour, and are ſucceeded by Seeds 
growing in a looſe Umbel. 

It is propagated by Seeds which muſt be ſown on a Bed 
of freſh light in March; and when the Plants are fit 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be put into ſeparate Pots, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root; 
after which time they ſhould be a Situation where 


in 
they may have the morning Sun; and in Summer will 


require to have plenty of Water. In Winter they muſt 
be ſheltered from the Froſt ; but ire to have as much 
free Air as poſſible, in mild Weather; and if in the Spring 
ſome of the Plants are ſhaken out of the Pots, and put 
they will perfect their Seeds much 
better than thoſe which remain in the Pots. 

As theſe Plants ſeldom continue in Health above four 
or five Years, it will be proper to raiſe a Supply of 
young, Plants to ſucceed them. 


PHYTOLACCA [This Plant is fo call'd of $vrcv, 


a Plant, and Lacca, a Colour, becauſe a red Colour like 
Lacca is made thereof J, American Nightſhade. 


The Charaders are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 


in a circular Order, and in form of a Roſe ; out 
of whoſe Centre riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
4 ſoft Fruit, or almoſt globular Berry full of Seeds, placed 
orbicularly : to: which ſhould be added, That the Flowers 
and Fruit are produced on a Bunch like Currans. . 

The Species are; | | 

1. PuyToLacca Americana, majori frudu. Tourn. 


American — with large Fruit, commonly call'd 
Virginian Poke, or Porke Phyſic. 5 | 


2. PayToLacca Mexicana, baccis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Elth. 
Mexican Phytolacca, whoſe Berries grow cloſe to the 


Stalk. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in Virginia, 
New-England, and Maryland, where the Inhabitants take 


a Spoonful or two of the Juice of the Root, as a familiar 
Purge. The Berries thereof are full of a purple [uice, 


which gives a fine Tincture to Paper, from whence it hath 
the Name : this will not abide long, but fades in a ſhort 
time: therefore, if there could be a Method found to fix 
this Colour, it might be of conſiderable Uſe; for it is 


one of the molt beautiful purple Dyes yet known. 


It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Bed of light rich Earth; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Borders of large 


Gardens, allowing them Space to grow; for they muſt not 


be planted too near other Plants, leſt they overbear and 


deſtroy them; for they grow to be very large, eſpecially 


if the Soil be When they have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care but only to clear them from 


Weeds, and in Autumn they will produce their Flowers 


and Fruit: but when the Froſt comes on, it will cut down 


the Stems of theſe Plants, which conſtantly decay in Win- 


ter; but their Roots will abide in the Ground, and come 
up again the ſucceeding Spring. There is no great Beauty 
in this Plant; but, for Variety, a few of them may be 
placed in the Borders of large Gardens, fince they require 
but little Culture; and as they grow very tall, they will 
make a Figure in the Borders of large Gardens, eſpecially 
in the Autumn, when the Spikes of purple Fruit are ripe. 
J have ſeen Plants of this Kind upward of fix Feet high, 
when they have been in good Ground. As theſe Plants 
ſeldom continue longer than three or four Years, young 
ones ſhould be raiſed to ſucceed them. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of the warmer Parts of 
America; ſo will not live in the open Air in England. 
This has been lately introduc'd into ſome of the Britiſb 
Iſlands in America, trom the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, where it 
grows ſpontaneouſly ; and the Inhabitants cut the green 
erb, and boil it for Spinach, which they eat without any 
ill Eifect, tho? it has been by ſome Perſons thought to have 
the Quality of Nightſhade. 

Ihe Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be put into Pots; and after they 
have acquir'd Strength, may be inurcd to bear the open 


Air, where they may remain till the Autumn, when they 
ſhould be remov'd into Shelter ; and if they are placed 
where they may have a moderate Share of, Warmth, 
they will flower all the Winter. and ripen, their Fruit in 


DER SSSR. 
PILOSELLA. Pide Hieraciun. 
PIMPINELLA. Vide Sanguiſorba: and Polerium, 
PINASTER. Vide Pinus Sylveſtris. 


K Jann. Bogs 

This Plant is growing upon in many Parts 

of England ; but is never cultivated in Gardens; ſo I ſhall 

paſs it over with barely mentioning it. 
PINUS, The Pine-tree. 


The Chara#ers are; | | EP 
I hath amentaceous Flowers, or Katkins, which are 


duced at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree: 


the Seeds are produced in ſquamous Cones : to which ſbould 

be added, That the Leaves are longer than thoſe of the Firr- 

tree, and are produced out of each Sheath. | 
The Species are | | 

1. Pixvs ſativa. C. B. P. The manured Pine. 

2. Pinus Hlvgftris. C. B. P. The Pinaſter, or Wild 

ne. 15 * 
3. Pixvs fylveftris, foliis brevibus glaucis, conis par- 
vis albentibus. Raii Hiſt. The Scotch Pine, commonly 
call'd the Scotch Firr. | 8 34859 
4. Pinus Americana, foliis prælongis, ſubinde ternit, 
conis plurimis confertim naſcentibus. Rand. American Pine, 
with longer Leaves coming out by Threes, and many 
OO CLI commonly called the Cluſter 
5. Pinus Americana, ex uno folliculo, ſetis longis te- 
nuibus triquetris, ad unum angulum, per totam Jongitudi- 
nem, minutiſhmis crenis aſperatis. Pluk. Amalth, Load 
Weymouth's Pine; or, by ſome, the New-England Pine. 

6. Pinvs flveftris montana tertia. C. B. P. The third 
wild mountain Pine, of Caſpar Baubin. 

7. Pinus fylveſtris montana altera. C. B. P. Another 
wild mountain Pine. | 4 

8. Pinus fylveftris maritima, conis firmiter ramis ad- 
herentibus. F. B. Wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones 
adhere firmly to the Branches. 

9. Pinus maritima altera Matthioli. C. B. P. Another 
maritime Pine of Matthiolus. N | 
. 10. Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. Leſſer maritime 

ine. | 

11. Pinus bumilis, iulis vireſcentibus aut palleſcentibus. 
Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with a green or pale Katkin. 

12. Pinus humilis, iulo purpuraſcente, Inſt. R. H. 
Dwarf Pine, with a purpliſh Katkin. 

13. Pinvs conis erectis. Inſt. R. H. Pine whoſe Cones | 
grow erect. | „ 

14. Pixus Orientalis, foliis durioribus amaris, frultu 
parvo peracuto. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Pine, with harder 
bitter Leaves, and a ſmall ſharp-pointed Cone. : 

15. Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prelongis & tenuiſſunis vi- 
ridibus ſetis. Pluk. Almag. Eaſtern Pine, with long nar- 
row green Leaves; commonly called the Aleppo Pine. 

16. Pinus Virginiana, prelongis foliis tenuioribus, con0 
echinato. Pluk. Almag. Virginian Pine, with long narrower 
Leaves, and a rough Cone; commonly called 
three-leav'd Pine. 

17. Pinus Virginiana, ſaternis ſeu tripilis plerumſue ex 
uno folliculo ſetis, ſtrobilis m ajoribus. Pluk. Almag. Virgins 
Pine, having, for the moſt part, three Leaves, coming 
out of one Sheath ; commonly called the Frankincenſe- 
tree. 

18. Pinus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & er 
ſetis, minori cono, ſingulis ſquamarum capitibus aculeo de- 
natis. Pluk. Alm. Virginian Pine, with ſhorter _—_ 
Leaves, and ſmaller Cones, with a Prickle on the Top 
each Scale; commonly called the Fer/ey Pine. 


19. Pes 


19. Pð Americans 
ſeti. Marſh Americas 


The firſt Sort is much cultivated in Ital, and the South 
of France, where the Trees to a large Size; and are 
the great Ornament of the /talien Villa's: this Sort is alſo 
in Spain, Portugal,” and moſt of the warm Parts of Eu- 
rope; where the Nuts which contain the Seeds are fre- 
quently ſerved up to the Table, and are eaten in the ſame 
manner as the Piſtacbia Nut: and theſe were formerly 
uſed 1 but of late Tears they have 


o | will . 

of the Cones will contain upward of four- 
ſcore Nuts: the E this Tree are long, and of a 
by Pairs out of z tho? ſomet 
. © i to a great Di- 
— — Ground; and ſeldom make 
7 

Where t 

mine; for ii 


of them found now | 
found in Woods, or uncultivated Places: this Sort certainly 
is in plenty in China, from whence I have ſeveral times re- 
ceived the Seeds; and in a Collection of the Materia Me- 
dice, which was brought me from thence, were a Parcel 
of theſe Nuts: in of the Ching Paintings there are 

of theſe Trees exhibited ; but whether it grows na- 
turally in that Country, I cannot learn. 

This Sort thrives very well in Exgland, when it is planted 
in a warm Situation; but it is too tender to thrive in cold 
expoſed Places, where in ſevere Froſt the Leaves arc ge- 

illed; and many times all the tender Shoots are 


pring way of pro 


mult alfo be carefully defended from Birds, otherwiſe they 
may be all deſtroyed in a few Hours, by theſe rapacious 
Creatures, which are fond of pecking the Heads off theſe 
Plants before they are well out of the Ground : and if the 
Bcd is ſhaded in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, it 
will prevent the Earth from drying too faſt; and preſerve 
the Plants from being injured by the Violence of the Sun's 
Heat, which they cannot well bear the firſt Seaſon. Some- 
umes in dry Seaſons I have known the Sceds remain a 
Year in the Ground, and often three or four Months ; 
therefore the Border or Bed in which they are ſown ſhould 
not be diſturbed, if the Plants ſhould not come up ſo ſoon 
= they are expected. | 


1 


| proper ro har 


> with Mats, to ſcreen the Plants 
have taken 


3 Earth, it will 


the Seeds ſucceed well, the Plants will appear in 
five Weeks aſter they are ſown ; and then the Di- 


rections before given mult be obſerved, as alſo to keep the 
Bed clean from Weeds ; mT. og ey Fenn ey 
are gently watered two or three times a Week, it will 
promote the Growth of the Plants: but this muſt be 
performed with great Care; for if it is poured too haſtily, 
or given in too great Plenty, it will cauſe the Stems to rot 


Juft at the Surface of the Ground; and for want of this 


Care, great Numbers of theſe Plants have been deſtroyed. 
ſoon after made their Appearance above-ground, 
As moſt of the Sorts of Pines are with ſome Difficulty - 
preſerved thro* the firſt Winter, but particularly this ma- 

nured Pine,, the beſt Method of treating them is to tranſ- 
plant them about Midſummer, out of the Seed · bed, chooſ- 


ming, if poſſible, a cloudy Day for this Work: but When - 


ever this is done, the Plants ſhould be kept as little time 


out of the Ground as poſſible, leſt their tender Fibres 


B 
: w Pans of Water, into which the. 
; lants may be laid, as they are taken up, and fo carried to 
the Place where they are to be planted. All the other 
Sorts of Pines may then be planted in Beds, at about four 
Inches Diſtance every Way; and the Beds ſhould be arched 
over with Hoops, that they be covered every Day 
the Sun, until they 
ve taken good Root: but as this Sort of Pine is with 
Difficulty tranſplanted, it will be the ſureſt Method to plant 
them into ſmall Pots, at their firſt removing out of the 
Seed-bed : if the n either 
in a common Border, or an old Bed of Tan, which has no 
Heat, it will prevent the Earth in the Pots from drying 
too faſt: and then theſe may alſo be arched over, and co- 
vered with Mats in the ſame manner as the other: and if 
theſe are continued in the ſame Bed all the following Win- 
ter, they may be covered in ſevere Froſt, which often. de- 
poſed to it. = 
The Plants ſhould be ſhifted out of the Pots when 
their Roots have filled them, and into larger Pots; 
being careful in the doing of this, not to ſhake the Earth | 
from their Roots; _l Op oe ee 
the Earth in the drying 

he oy in Summer, and alſo keep aut the Froſt in Winter; 
which, if the Pots ſtood on the Surface of the Ground, 
would penetrate thro the Sides to the Roots of the Plants, 
and ans. ee 
2222 nl had by karng time they will have ac- 
2 trength to be planted, where are 
eſigned to remain, which may be performed L. 
any time of the Tear; becauſe they muſt be ſhaken out 
of the Pots with the whole Ball of Earth; ſo will not feel 
their Removal: but if it can be done in April, juſt before 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, they will then have the whole 
Summer to get rooting in their new Quarters; ſo will be 
in leſs Danger of ſuffering the following Winter by the 
Cold: altho' there is Trouble in the Management of the 
Plants in this Method, yet I am certain there is no otter 
ing or tranſplanting them with Safety ; 

therefore i is that | would recommend this to every Per- 
ſon, who is deſirous to have theſe Trees in their Gardens 
or Plantations. | 
The Pinaſter hath been long cultivated in Exgland; 
but of late Years hath been in leſs Eſteem than formerly; 
becauſe as they grow large, their Branches are ragged, and 


they bare of Leaves; ſo that they have but an indifferent Ar- 


; tho' while they are young, the Plants ms 
Progreſs, and have an handſome Appearance; whact 
BE many Perſons to propagate theſe Trees; but 
as they have advanced in Stature, they have declined in 
Beauty; and their Wood being of little Value, has in a 
great meaſure brought chem into Diſrepute. _ 
The Scotch Pine, which is generally called the Scotch 


Fir, is the moſt profitable of all the Sorts, to cultivate in 
large Plantations ; and will grow in almoſt any Soil or S. 
tuation; for in the moſt barren Sand, where little elſe but 
Fern and Heath would grow, I have ſeen Plantations 
theſe Trees thrive much beyond Expectation ; and upg 
chalky Hills, where there have been ſcarce three Inches'of 
= SH 


Earth, 


r 
gr 
ve 


tage. 
Trees are delign'd to be planted in large 
Quantities, it will be much the better way to make a 
Nurſery on the Spot where the Seeds ſhould be fown, 
and the Plants raiſed until they are three Years old, which 
is a proper Age to plant them out for good ; for the 
younger they are planted, the better they will thrive, pro- 
vided they are clear fromWeeds: and if the Situation 
where they are intended to ſtand is much expoſed to 
Winds, the Plants ſhould be planted cloſer together, that 
they may be a Shelter to cach other, and draw themſelves 
upward: and as the Trees advance, they may be thinned 
by degrees; and the Thinnings of theſe Plantations have, 
in many Places, paid the of planting ; for theſe 
are very ſervi for Scaffolding, and many other uſe- 
ful Buſineſſes. fy mw 1 
It is the Wood of this Tree which is the red or yellow 
Deals, and is more valuable than that of any other Sort 
of Pine or Fir: this is a Native of Denmark, Sweden, 
and many other Northern Countries: and in the High- 
lands of Scotland there are ſeveral large Woods of this 
Tree now growing ; and the Seeds _ from 
thence into England, has occaſioned the Name of Scotch 
Fir being generally applied to it here; but in Norway it 
is called Grana. 3 by 
The Cluſter Pine is by moſt Perſons little known; for 
the Pinaſter, as allo the two other Sorts of mountain Pines, 
are in many Places cultivated by this Name; and, in ſhort, 
every Sort, whoſe Cones are produced in large Bunches : 
but the Sort here mentioned was brought from America, 
and is very different from either of theſe : there were two 
or three of theſe Trees growing ſome Years ſince in the 
Gardens of the Biſhop of London, at Fulbam, which pro- 
duced plenty of Cones ſeveral Years. 
The fifth Sort, which is commonly called Lord Vey- 
months Pine, or the New. England Pine, is by much the 
talleſt growing Tree of all the Kinds: and the Leaves 
being very long, and cloſcly placed on the Branches, ren- 


ders it more beautiful than any other; and the Bark of 


the Stems and Branches is alſo exceeding ſmooth, which 
is an Addition to the 
this Sort are produced five out of each Sheath; and are 
of a glaucous Colour: the Trees generally form them- 
ſelves into conical Heads, and have ſtrait Stems, which 
riſe to more than one hundred Feet high, in the Coun- 
tries where it naturally s: there are ſome very tall 
Trees of this Kind, at Sir }yndhbam KnatchbulPs Seat 
near Afford in Rent; which have been many Years there 
unnoticed, till about twenty-ſix Years ago, that the Seeds 
were brought to London for Sale: there are alſo Tome large 
Trees of this Kind growing at Longleet, the Seat of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Viicount Weymouth, which have 
2 Cones many Years 


this Sort are long, the Scales mor woot flat: the Seeds are 
retty large, and frequently drop from the Cones, if 
— 4 3 early in Autumn: this Tree delghe d. 
a moiſt looſe Soil; for in the natural Places of its Growth 
the Ground is wet, and of a looſe Texture: in New- 
England, Virginia, Carolina, and ſeveral other Parts of 
North- Amt rica, theſe Trees abound, where they are called 
the white Pine; but the Wood is little eſteemed there, be- 
ing ſoft, and very white: however, for ſuch Plantations as 
are deſign'd for Plcaſure, there is not any of the Species 
equal to this for Beauty, where the Trees thrive well. 
The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts grow in Spain, Portugal, 
 Ttaly, Auſtria, and other Parts of Europe, where there 
are ſome other Varieties than are here enumerated : but as 
very few of theſe have been introduced into England, they 
cannot be well diſtinguiſhed from the others, by the im- 
perfect Deſcriptions which we have of them in Books: 
moſt of theſe Sorts are Inhabitants of the mountainous 
Parts of Europe; fo they are very hardy in reſpect to 


Beauty of the Tree: the Leaves of 


77 


eleventh and twelfth, which in many Places do not — 
four Feet high, and produce plenty of Cones: the other 
Sorts grow after manner as the ſecond Sort; ſo 
are not very beautiful Trees; but a few of each Sort may 
be interſperſed with the other more valuable Kinds, in 
large Plantations of ever- green Trees, by way of Va- 


riety. "7 wy 
B. and fifteenth Sorts grow in the Lexant 
from whence their Seeds have been brought to Englany, 
where there are ſeveral Plants of the fifteenth Sort now 
growing in ſome curious Gardens; but the fourteenth is 
more rare at -preſent : theſe are not quite ſo hardy as the 
others ; for in the ſevere Winter of 1739. I bad red 
Plants of both Kinds which were intirely deſtroyed ; fome 
of which were upward of ten Feet high; but they will 
endure the Cold of our common Winters very well. There 
are two Plants of the fifteenth Sort in the C of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood in Suſſex, which 
have produced Cones for ſome Years paſt ; but they have 
not perfected their Seeds as yet. | 157 
The Branches of theſe Trees are ſlender, and extend to 
a great Diſtance from the Trunk; they are produced in 
Circles at Diſtances above each other; but grow very ir- 
regular and looſe : the Leaves are long, ſlender, and of a 
deep-green Colour : the Cones are ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the manured Pine; but are much ſmaller: the 
Seeds of this Kind will keep good ſome Years, when taken 
out of the Cones. I have ſown. of theſe Seeds when three 
Years old, which grew as well as any new Seeds of the 
ſame Year ; and the Plants came up in a Bed of com- 
mon Earth without Trouble. 
The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, ei 
Sorts are Natives of America ; 
have been ſent to England ; and many * 
been raiſed : theſe A Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina: the ſixteenth Sort grows to be a large 
Tree, and makes an handſome Appearance ; and when 
pd in a moiſt light Soil, is very quick of Growth: 
the ſeventeenth is by far the finer Sort, tho at preſent 
very rare in England: the Leaves of this Sort are of a 
great Length, and are three or four produced from each 
Sheath: the Cones are large, and almoſt in Shape of thoſe 
of the manured Pine: there was a great Number of theſe 
Trees gro ing in the Gardens of Mr. Ball, near Exeter, 
which were all deſtroyed by tranſplanting them at an im- 


proper CL f 
The eighteenth Sort is ſcarce worthy of a Place, onac- 
count of its irregular Growth. This Sort never to 
any great Size in its native Country, and ſoon 
ragged and unſightly : there have been great Numbers of 
you of 2 _ England, ſince the Taſte for 
introducing of Foreign Trees and Shrubs has prevailed 
here; but in many Places they are already become fo 
unſightly, that they are at preſent deſtroying by thax 
ners | | 


There are very few Plants of the nineteenth. Sort at 
— 41 in Exgland, which are grown to any Height; but 

me Tears ago there were many of them * 
Mr. BalPs, near Exeter, which were upward of ten Feet 
high ; but theſe were deſtroyed by their Owner, who did 
not like them: this Sort grows on Swamps in Americe, 
and are with Difficulty preſerved upon dry z nor do 
the Plants make much Progreſs when placed in ſuch Si- 
tuations: the Leaves of this Sort are very long, and of 3 
dark-green Colour : the Stems of the Plants are of a looſe 
Texture, covered with a rugged Bark; ſo are not very 
beautiful: this Sort is not ſo hardy as the others; therefore 
requires to have a warm Situation, and ſhould be defended 
from ſevere Froſts while the Plants are young. 

There are ſome other Species of theſe Trees, which are 
Natives of America ; but thoſe here mentioned are what 
I bave met with in the Exgliſß Gardens; nor can I cam 
how the other Sorts differ from theſe, altho* ſome of the 
Inhabitants diſtinguiſh them by Names of their own adopt- 
ing: there are alſo ſome Sorts which grow in Ruſſia and 
Siberia, which are different from thoſe here emen 


paſt; and from thence the Ow 
rees were called Lord Weymouth's Pine. The Cones of 


— Cells to z and then the Seeds may be eaſily 
taken out: if the Cones are kept intire, the Seeds will re- 
main good ſome Years; ſo that the ſureſt way to 

for ſowing the Seeds: bur if the Cones are kept in a warm 
Place in 
intire ſome ears; and the Seeds which have been taken 
of ſeven Years old, have grown very well ; 
r 
are ripe properly put u 
beſt time ing the Seeds of Piel 12 
iddle of March; and when the Seeds are ſown, the 
be covered with Nets, to keep off Birds; 
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in 
of Staking, 
ire. I have ſeveral times ſeen 


are defign'd to remain, cannot be by the 
time the Plants ſhould be planted out: they may be re- 
moved out of the Beds into a Nurſery where they may re- 
main two but 


about the Latter-end of March, or the Beginning of April, 
| begin to ſhoot : for altho* the Scotch Pine, 
„ 
inter, eſpecially w are growing in ſtrong 
where they may be taken up with Bulls of Earth to their 
| Roots: yet this is what I would not adviſe for common 
Practice, having frequently ſeen it attended with bad Con- 
1 but thoſe which are removed in the Spring 
1 


they ſhould be 


put pretty cloſe together, that they may 


ſhelter each other; and when they are too cloſe, Part of 


the Plants may be cut down, to give room for the others 
0 grow: but this muſt be gradually performed, left by 
too much opening the Plantation, the Air ſhould be let in 
among the remaining Trees with too great Violence, 
2 ſtop the Growth of the Trees. ES 

” theſe ever Trees are by many Perſons de- 
ſpiſed on — 
proper Mixture of theſe in large Clumps makes a fine Ap- 
pearance about a Seat in Winter; and in Summer, by their 
Contraſt with other Trees, has no bad Effect in diver- 
lifying the Scene. | | 


ts, to let them remain in the Cones, until the time 


mer, they will open, and emit the Seeds; but ing F 
if they are not expoſed to much Heat, they will remain | 
the Seeds of the ſame Plant; but as 


mention the different Sexes as { 


iſe, when the Plants begin to appear with the Huſk 


curious Perſons for V 


young, 
and much Watering, they 


Weather to give them p 
| they ſhould have it more ſparingly 


the Lear; wherefore they ſhould be conſtantly 


not longer; for it will be very ha- 


planted in expoſed Situations, 


their Dark-green in Summer ; yet a P 


2 I 
; PISONIA, Fingrigo, vulgo. 
The Chara#ers are; 7 
It is Male and Female in differ 


ent Plants : the. Mate 
Flowers confiſt of @ great Number of Stamina, and have 
no Petals : the Female Flowers confift of one Leaf, which is 


bell-ſhaped, and divided at the Top into five Parts ; from, 


whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oblong angular cbanelled Fruit, containing oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. P ISO IA aculeata mas. Houſt. The Male Fin, 


2. Prom aculeata, fruftu glutinoſo & racemoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Prickly Piſonia, with a . = branch- 


ruit. 
Theſe Plants are ſeminal Variations, which ariſe from 
were not diſtin- 
guiſh'd by any of the Botaniſts, till the late Dr. Honſtonn 
obſerved their Difference, therefore I thought proper to 

eparate Plants. 

The Name of this Plant was given by Father Plumier- 
in Honour to Dr. William Piſo, who publiſh'd a Natural 
Hiſtory of Brafil. The Name of Fingrigo is what the In- 
habitants of Jamaica know it by. 

Theſe Plants are very common in the Savanna's, and 
other low Places, in the Iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in ſeve- 


id-' ral other Places in the Weſt-Indies ; where it is very trou- 


bleſome to whoever paſſes through the Places of their 
Growth, by faſtening themſelves, by their ſtrong crooked 
Thorns, to the Cloaths of the Perſons ; and their Seeds, 
being glutinous, alſo faſten themſelves to whatever touches 
them: ſo that the Wings of the Ground-doves, and other 
Birds, are often ſo loaded with the Seeds, as to prevent their 
flying ; by which means they become an eaſy Prey. 

It riſes about ten or twelve Feet high, with a pretty ſtrong 
Trunk : mp eng r 
ing unable to ſupport themſelves, generally twiſt about 
whatever Plants are near them. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of ſome 

ariety : it is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light ich Earth, 
and, plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſepa- 
rate Pots, and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; 
may remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
ral tender Plants of the ſame Country: res 
are 
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lenty of Water ; 
3 
Air of this Country at any 
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to thrive in the open 
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in the 


PisrT ACEA. Vide Terebinthus. 


PISUM {ſome are of Opinion, that this Plant takes its 
Name from the City Piſa, where it antiently grew in 
great Plenty; others derive it from w+o+, he fell; be- 
cauſe, if this Plant be not ſupported, it will fall to the 
Ground], Pea | 

The Characters are; | 8 

It is a Plant with a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe 

Empalement, riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Pod, full of roundifh Seeds: to which muſt be added, 
Fiflulous Stalks, for the moſt part weak, which the Leaves 
embrace in ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to be perforated 
by them ; but the other Leaves grow by Pairs along the Mid- 
rib, ending in a Tendril. | N 
The Species are; | 

1. Pis un hortenſe majus, fore fruFuque allo. C. B. P. 
The greater Garden Pea, with white Flowers and Fruit. 

2. PisuM precox Anglicum. Boerb. Ind. Hotſpur Pea, 

0 


3. Pisun humile, caule firmo. Tourn, The Dwarf 
ea. | 
4. Pisunt humile Gallicum. Boerb. Ind. French Dwarf 


Pea. | | 
5. PrsuM cortice eduli. Tourn, Pea with an eſculent 
6. Pisun 


21 


6. PIs Agua carnoſs incarva, ſeu falcata. eduli. 
Rai Hi. The Sickle Pea. 

7. PisUM arvenſe, frufiz albo. C. B. P. Common 

8. Preum arvenſe, fraftu viridi. C. B. P. Green Roun- 
cival Pea. 


A 9. Prevx arvenſe, frufu cinereo. C. B. P. The Grey 
ea. 


Hi. Marble Rouncival Pea. 

11. Pisun unbellamm. C. B. P. The Roſe Pea, or 
Crown Pea. | | 
132. PisuM maximum, fraia nigra linea maculato. H. 
R. Par. The Spaniſh Morotto Pea. | 
13. Pisunt Gortenſe, fligua maxima. H. R. Par. The 
Marrow- fat or Dutch Admiral Pea. 

14. Pisux frau maxims ex viridi obſoleto. Boerb. Ind. 
The Union Pea. | 

15. Pis un ſpoxtaneum maritimum Anglicum. Park. 
Theat. Exgliſb Sea Pea. 


16. Ps arvenſe, fruftu e Iuteo vireſcente. C. B. P. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of the Garden Peas, 
which differ in the Colour of their Flowers and Fruit, and 
are by ſome Perſons diſtinguiſ d by Names as diſtinct 
Sorts ; but as they are very ſubject to vary when ſown: 
two or three Years in the ſame Place, there can be no 
Doubt of their being ſeminal Variations, which are not 
worth enumerating in this Place. 

The Engliſh Sea Pea is found wild upon the Shore in 
Suſſex, and ſeveral other Counties in England. This was 
firſt taken notice of in the Year 1555. between Orford and 
Aldborough, where it grew upon the Heath, where no- 
thing, no not Graſs, was ever to ; and the poor 
People, being in Diſtreſs, by reaſon of the Dearth of that 
Year, large Quantities of theſe Peas, and ſo pre- 


ſerv'd themſelves and Families. This is mention'd by Stow 
in his Chronicle, and Camden in bis Britannia : but they 


greatly cultivated in the Ficlds in 
Dor ſetſhire, where they are known by the Name of Pig 
Peas, the Inhabitants making great Uſe of them to feed 
their Hogs. Theſe are often brought up to London, and 
fold for the ſame Purpoſe. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſet down the Method of culti- i 


vating the ſeveral Sorts of Garden Peas, fo as to conti- 
nue them throughout the Seaſon. : 

It is a common Practice with the Gardeners near Lon- 
don, to raiſe Peas upon Hot-beds, to have them very early 
in the Spring; in order to which, they ſow their Peas u 
warm Borders under Walls or Hedges, about the Middle 
of October; and when the Plants come up, they draw the 
Earth up gent'y to their Stems with an Hoe, the better to 
protect them from Froſt : in theſe Places they let them re- 
main until the Latter- end of January, or the Beginning of 
February; obſerving to earth them up from time to time, 
as the Plants advance in Height (for the Reaſons before 


laid down); as alſo to cover them in very hard Froſt with ing 


Peas-haulm, Straw, or ſome other light Covering, to pre- 
ſerve them from being deſtroy d: then, at the time * au 
mention'd, they make an Hot-bed (in proportion to the 
Quantity of Peas intended), which muſt be well work*d 
in laying the Dung, that the Heat may not be too great. 
The Dung ſhould be laid about two Feet thick, or ſome- 
what more, according as the Beds are made earlier or later 
in the Seaton : when the Dung is equally levell'd, then the 
Earth (which ſhould be light and freſh, but not over-rich) 
muſt be laid on about fix or eight Inches thick, laying it 
equally all over the Bed. This being done, the Frames 


(which ſhould be two Feet on the Back- ſide, and about 
fourteen Inches in Front) muſt be put on, and cover'd 
with Glaſſes ; after which it ſhould remain three or four 
Days, to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, before you 
put the Plants therein ; obſerving every Day to raiſe the 
Glaſſes either with Bricks or Srones, to give Vent for the 
filing Steam to paſs off; then, when you find the Bed of 


10. PrsuM arvenſe, flore roſes, fruttu variegato. Raii 
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this Purpoſe, 
common Ground, and afterwards tranſplanting, them on 


an Hot: bed, is alſo to check their Growth, and cauſe 
to bear in leſs Compaſs; for if the Seeds were ſown upon 


an Hot bed, and the Plants continued therean, they would 
1 ſuch luxuriant Plants as not to be contained in the 
rames, and would bear but little Fruit. 
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earlier in the Spring. 
FT beſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm Borders, towards the 
Latter- end of Ofeber ; and when the Plants are come up, 


- * 


the Ground is dry), which will greatly 
of the Plants againſt Fioſt; and if the 
very ſevere, it will be of great Servi 
cover them with Peas-haulm, or 


will be drawn very weak and tende 
to be deſtroy'd with the leaſt In on. 
In the Spring yu muſt carefully clear them from Weeds, 
and draw ſome freſh Earth up to their Stems ; but do not 
raiſe it too high to the Plants, left, by burying their Leaves, 
you ſhould rot their Stems ; as is ſometimes the Caſe, clpe- 
cially in wet Seaſons. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep 
them clear from Vermin ; which, if permitted to remain 
amongſt the Plants, will increaſe fo plentifully, as to de- 
vour the greateſt Part of them. The chief of the Ver- 
min which infeſt Peas, are the Slugs, which lie all the Day 
in the ſmall Hollows of the Earth, near the Stems of the 
Plants, and in the Night-time come out, and make terri- 
ble Deſtruction of the Peas; and theſe chiefly abound in 
wet Soils, or where a Garden is neglected, and overTu2 
with Weeds : therefore you ſhould make the Ground = 
ev 


every Way round the Peas, to deſtroy their Harbours; and 
afterwards, in a fine mild Morning, very early, when theſe 
Vermin are got abroad from their Holes, you ſhould ſlack 
a Quantity of Lime, which ſhould be ſown hot over the 
Ground, pretty 


be the more Chances 
the Spring of the Year, when you may ſow three more 
Crops of 'theſe Peas; one toward the Beginning of Ja- 
mary, the other a Fortnight after, and the third at 
the End of Fanuary. Theſe two late Sowings will be ſuf- 
ficient to continue the early Sort of Peas through the firſt 
Seaſon, and after this it will be proper to have ſome of 
the large Sort of Peas to ſucceed them : in order to which, 
you ſhould ſow ſome of the Spaniſb Morotto, which is a 
great Bearer, and an hardy Sort of Pea, about the Mid- 
dle of February, upon a clear open Spot of Ground: theſe 
muſt be ſown in Rows, about three Feet aſunder; and 
the Peas ſhould be dropp'd in the Drills about an Inch and 
an half Diſtance, covering them about two Inches deep 
with Earth; being very careful that none of them lie un- 
cover'd, which will draw the Mice, Pigeons, or Rooks, 
to attack the whole Spot; and it often happens by this 
Neglect, that a whole Plantation is devour d by theſe Crea- 
tures; whereas, when there are none of the Peas left in 
Sight, they do not fo eaſily find them out. 

About a Fortnight after this, you ſhould ſow another 
Spot, either of this Sort, or any other large Sort of Pea, 
to ſucceed thoſe ; and then continue to ſowing once 
a Fortnight, till the Middle or Latter-end of May, ſome 
of theſe Kinds; only obſerving to allow the Marrow fats, 


half or 4 Feet between Row and Row ; and the Roſe-pea 


ſhould be allowed at leaſt 8 or 10 Inches Diſtance Plant 


from Plant, in the Rows; for theſe grow large, and if 
they haye not room allowed them, they will ſpoil each 
other by drawing up very tall, and will produce no Fruit. 

When theſe Plants come up, the Earth ſhould be drawn 
up to their Shanks (as was before directed), and the Ground 
kept intirely clear from Weeds ; and when the Plants are 
grown eight or ten Inches high, you ſhould ſtick ſome 
rough Boughs, or Bruſh-wood, into the Ground cloſe to 
the Peas, for them to ramp upon; which will ſupport 
them from trailing upon the Ground, which is very apt 
to rot the large-growing Sorts of Peas, eſpecially in wet 
Seafons ; befides, by thus ſupporting them, the Air can 
freely paſs between them, which will preſerve the Bloſſoms 
from falling off before their time, and occafion them to bear 
much better, than if permitted to lie upon the Ground; 
and there will be room to paſs between the Rows to ga- 
ther the Peas when they are ripe. 

The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be ſown much cloſer to- 
gether, than thoſe before mention d; for theſe ſeldom riſe 
above a Foot high, and your above half a Foot in 
Width: fo that theſe need not more room than two 
3 Row from Row, and not above an Inch 1 in the 

ow. Theſe will uce a good Quantity of Peas, pro- 
vided the Seaſon ben over- dry; but they ſeldom conti- 
nue long in bearing; ſo that they are not ſo proper to ſow 
for the main Crop, when a Quantity of Peas is expected 
for the Table; their chief Excellency being for Hot-beds, 
where they will produce a greater Quantity of Peas (pro- 
vided they are well manag d) than if expos d to the open 
Air, where the Heat of the Sun ſoon dries them up. 

The Sickle-pea is much more common in Holland than 
in England, it being the Sort moſtly cultivated in that 
Country; but in England they are only propagated by cu- 
nous Gentlemen for their own Table, and are rarely 
brought into the Markets. This Sort the Birds are very 
fond of; and if they are not prevented, many times de- 
ſtroy the whole Crop. This ſhould be planted in Rows, 


cauſe the Plants to rot, and 


N 


about two Feet and an half aſunder N 
hath been directed for the other Sorts 


Although I have directed the ſowing of the Scrrs 
of Peas for the great Crop, yet theſe are not ſo tweet as 


and be managed as 


the early Hotſpur Peas; therefore it will alſo be to 
continue a Succeſſion of thoſe Sorts through the Seaſon, 
in ſmall Quantities, to ſupply the beſt Table ; which ma 
be done, by ſowing ſome every Week : but all thoſe which 
are ſown late in the Seaſon, ſhould have a ftrong moiſt 
Soil; for in hot light Land they will burn up, and come 
to nothing. 
The -growing Sorts may be cultivated for the com- 
mon Uſe of the Family; becauſe theſe will produce in 
reater Quantities than the other, and will endure the 
rought better: but the early Kinds are by far the ſweeter 
faſted Peas. | 
The beſt of all the large Kinds is the Marrow-fat ; 
which, if gathered young, is a well taſted Pea; and this 
will —_— good through the Month of Auguft, if planted 
on a | 
The Grey, and other large Winter-peas, are ſeldom cul- 
tivated in Gardens, becauſe they require a great deal of 


room; but are uſually ſown in Fields, in moſt Parts of 


England. The beſt time for ſowing of theſe is about the 
Beginning of March, when the Weather is pretty dry ; for 
r 
are apt to rot, eſpecially if the Ground be cold: 
ſhould be allowed at leaſt three Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row, and muſt be ſown very thin in the Rows; for if 
they are ſown too thick, the Haulm will ſpread fo as to 
fill the Ground, and ramble over each other; which will 
prevent their Bearing. 7 
The common White Pea will do beſt on light fandy 
Land, or on a rich looſe Soil. The uſual Method of ſow- 
ing theſe Peas is with a broad Caſt, and ſo harrow them 
in: but it is a much better way to ſow them in Drills, 
about two Feet aſunder; for half the Quantity of Seed will 
do for an Acre; and being ſet regularly, the Ground may 
be ſtirr*'d with an Hoe-plough to deſtroy the Weeds, and 
earth up the Peas, which will greatly improve them; and 
the Peas may be much eaſier cut in Autumn, when they 
are ripe. The uſual time for ſowing of theſe Peas is about 
the Latter-end of March, or the Beginning of April, on 
warm Land; but on cold Ground they ſhould be ſown 
a Fortnight or three Weeks later. In the common way 
of ſowing, they allow three Buſhels or more to an Acre; 
but if they are drilled, one Buſhel and an half will be full 
enough. | 

The Green and Rouncivals require a ſtronger 
Soil than the White, and ſhould be ſown a little later in 
the Spring; alſo the Drills ſhould be made at a greater Di- 
ſtance from each other ; for as theſe are apt to grow rank, 
eſpecially in a wet Seaſon, they ſhould be ſet in Rows two 
Feet and an half, or three Feet, aſunder; and the Ground 
between the Rows ſhould be ſtirr*d two or three times with 
an Hoe-plough ; which will not only deftroy the Weeds, 
but, by earthing up the Peas, will greatly improve them; 
and alſo render the Ground better, to receive whatever 
Crop is put on it the following Seaſon. *' 

The Grey Peas thrive beſt on a ſtrong clayey Land: 


theſe are commonly ſown under Furrow ; but by this Me- 


thod they are always too thick, and do not come up regu- 
lar: therefore all theſe rank-growing Plants ſhould be ſown 
in Drills, where the Seeds will be more equally ſcatter'd, 
and lodged at the fame Depth in the Ground; whereas, 
in the common way, ſome of the Seeds lie twice as d 
as others, and are not ſcatter d at equal Diſtances. The 
may be ſown toward the End of February, as they are 
much hardier than either of the former Sorts ; but the Cul- 
ture for theſe ſhould be the ſame. OY 

The beſt Method to ſow theſe Peas is, to draw a Drill 
with an Hoe by a Line, about two Inches deep, and then 
ſcatter the Seeds therein ; after which, with a Rake you 
may draw the Earth over them, whereby they will be equally 
cover'd ; and this is a very quick Method for Gardens; 
but where they are fown in Fields, they commonly make 
a ſhallow Furrow with the Plough, and ſcarter the Seeds 
therein, and then with an Harrow they cover them over 


6Y again, 


T1 

again. After this, the great Trouble is, to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and draw the Earth up to the Plants : this, 
ia ſuch Countries where Labour is dear, is a great Ex- 

pence to do it by 
eaſily effected with an Hocing-plough, which may be drawn 
through between the Rows ; which will intirely eradicate 
the Weeds, and, by ſtirring the Soil, render it mellow, and 
greatly promote the Growth of the Plants. 

When any of theſe Sorts are intended for Seed, there 
ſhould be as many Rows of them left ungather' d, as may 
be thought neceſſary to furniſh a ſufficient Quantity of 
Seed; and when the Peas are in Flower, they ſhould be 
carefully look*d over, to draw out all thoſe Plants which 
are not of the right Sort; for there will always be ſome 
roguiſh Plants (as the Gardeners term them) in every Sort, 
which, if left to mix, will degenerate the Kind. Theſe 
muſt remain until their Pods are changed brown, and be- 
gin to ſplit, when you ſhould immediately gather them up, 
together with the Haulm ; and, if you have not room to 
ſtack them op till Winter, you may threſh them out as 
ſoon as they are dry, and put them up in Sacks for Uſe : 
but you muſt be very careful not to let them remain too 
long abroad after they are ripe ; for if Wet ſhould hap- 

, it would rot them; and Heat, after a Shower of 
Rein, would canis their Pads ws banit; and caſt forth their 
Seeds, ſo that the greateſt Part of them would be loſt ; 
but, as I ſaid before, it is not adviſeable to continue ſow- 
Ing of the ſame Seed longer than two Years, for the Rea- 
ſons there laid down; but rather to exchange their Seeds 
every Year, or every two Years at leaſt, whereby you may 
always expect to have them prove well. 


PISUM CORDATUM. Vide Corindum. 


PITTONIA. 725 

The Characters are; | | 

I hath a globular bell-ſhaped Flower, confiſting of one 
Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim; from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
ſoft ſpherical Berry full of Juice, inclofing two Seeds, which 
are for the moſt part oblong. 

The Species are; 

1. PirroxiA arboreſcens chamedrifolia major. Plum. 
2 Gen. Greater tree- like Pittonia, with a Germander- 
2. PrrroxiA arboreſcens chamedrifolia minor. Plum. 
_ Gen. Smaller tree-like Pirtonia, with a Germander- 
3. PiTTox1a bumilis, anchuſæ foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Dwarf Pittonia, with Alkanet-leaves. ET 
4. PrrroxiA ſcandens, baccis niveis, nigris maculis no- 
 tatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Pittonia, with white Ber- 
nes ſpotted with Black. ; 1 
5. PiTTox1a fruteſcens, folio carnoſo, birſuto & ob- 
tuſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, with an hairy 
fleſhy obtuſe Leaf. Es 

6. PiTToN1a birſutiſſima & ramoſiſſima, baccis albis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The moſt hairy and branching Pittonia, 
with white Berries. 

7. PrrroxiA racemoſa, Nicotianæ folits fetidiffimis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The moſt ſtinking branching Pittonia, 
with Tobacco-leaves. | 

All theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America, where the firſt Sort grows to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feer, and divides into many Branches, 
ſo as to form a ſmall Tree. The ſecond, fifth, and ſeventh 
Sorts grow to the Height of eight or nine Feet, and pro- 
duce many Branches near their Roots, ſo as to form thick 
Buſhes. 

They may all be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with freſh Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and when 
the Plants are come up, they may be treated after the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the Perſea : with 
which Management theſe Plants will thrive very well, and 
in a few Years will produce their Flowers. Theſe are pre- 
ſerved by thoſe Perſons who are curious in collecting rare 
Plants, though there is no great Beauty in their Flowers; 
however, as they are ever-green, they make a Diverſity 


the Hand with an Hoe; but this may be 


their Matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious 
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amongſt other Exotic Plants in the Stove in the Winter. 


PLANTA, a Plant, is defin'd by the ingenious 
Fobn Martyn to be an 3 deſtitute of — 
and Motion, adhering to another Body in ſuch 
a manner, as to draw from it its Nouriſhment, and have. 
. they ar the Root, Salle Fu 
of which a Plant are 

Flower, and Fruit. "I 1 

Plant and V 


from which ir derives the Matter of its Life and Growth. 

This Definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate Idea of a 
Vegetable ; for by its confiſting of Veſſels and Fuices, it is 
diſtinguiſh'd from a Foſſil; and by its adbering to another 
Body, and deriving its Nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from an Animal. | 
rr Body, becauſe con- 
ſiſting of different Parts, which jointly concur to the Ex · 
erciſe of the ſame Functions ; adbering by ſome of its Parts 
to another Body; for we know of no Plant that is abſo- 
lutely vague and fluctuating; but has ſtill a Body it adheres 
to, though that Body may be various, e. g. Earth, ain 
our common Plants; Stone, as in Rock-plants ; Water, a 
in Sea-plants; and Air, as in ſome Mucilages. 

As to thoſe few Plants, which 
Water, their manner of Growth is ſomething 


poſit, or let fall a little Drop of Juice, 
the Water, reaches the Bottom, or ſome Rock, &c 


which, 


Root of a Plant may have any Situation at pleaſure, with 
reſpect to the Body thereof; nor needs it either be loweſt 
or higheſt, Sc. Accordingly in Aloes, Coral, Moſſes, 


Fungus's, Sc. the Root is frequently uppermoſt, and its 
Growth downwards. 


The Veſſels, or containing Parts of Plants, conſiſt of 
mere Earth, bound or connected together by Oil, as 2 
Gluten; which being exhauſted by Fire, Air, Age, or the 
like, the Plant moulders, or returns again into 1 
or Duſt. Thus, in Vegetables burnt by the intenſeſt Fire, 
the Earth or Matter of the Veſſels is left intire, and indi- 
ſoluble by its utmoſt Force ; and conſequently the Matter 
thereof is neither Water, nor Air, nor Salt, nor Sulphur; 
but Earth alone. | | | 

The Root or Part whereby Vegetables are connected to 
Juice, conſiſts of an infinite Number of abſorbent Vellels, 
which, being diſperſed through the Interſtices of the Earth, 
attract or imbibe the Juices of the ſame ; 2 
every thing in the Earth that is diſſoluble in Water, 5 
liable to be imbibed; as Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Mine- 
rals, Metal, Fc. and of theſe, Plants do really conſiſt. 

Theſe Juices are drawn from the Earth very crude; but 
by the Structure and Fabric of the Plant, and the various 
Veſſels they are ftrain'd through, become chang'd, fur- 
ther elaborated, ſecreted, and affimilated to the Subſtance 
of the Plant. 2h 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of V 5 
produc'd much like that of Blood in Ani by the 
Action of the Air; in effect, there is ſomething equiv 
lent to Reſpiration throughout the whole Plant. 

The Diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable Ma- 
pig hi, who firſt obſerved, that Vegetables conſiſt of two 
Series or Orders of Veſſels ; firſt, ſuch as receive and con- 
vey the alimental Juices, anſwering to the Arteries, La- 
cteals, Veins, £9c. of Animals: ſecondly, Trachea, ot Ar- | 
veſſels, which are long hollow Pipes, wherein Air is cm 


monly 


only beceiv' d and expell'd ; i. e. inſpir d and expir d; 
n ſhews all the former Series of 


Veſſels are contained, 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Year, nay, of a 
, of a 
| „ Ir included in theſe Trachee ; i. e. muſt rarefy it, and 
y dilate the Trachee ; whence ariſes a perpe- 
tual Spring or Source of Action to promote the Circula- 
tion in 


PLANTAIN-TREE. Vide Muſa, 
NTING: Although the Method of planting 


the 


yaious Sorts of Trees is fully ſet down under the ſeveral 


Articles, where each Kind is mention'd; yet it 
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them up, the next thing is, to prepare 
in doing of 
prune 


f 


w 
princi regarded : the one is to 
their a manner, as may 


ſerviceable in promoting the future Growth of the 


firſt, as to the Roots; all the ſmall Fibres are to 
off, as near to the Place from whence they are pro- 
as may be ( ing ſuch Trees as are to be re- 
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and Strength of the Tree; as alſo the particular Sorts 
are to be conſider d; for the Walnut, Mu 
other tender rooted Kinds, ſhould not be pruned 
s the more hardy Sorts of Fruit or Foreſt · trees; 
ng Fruit-trees, ſuch as Pears, Apples, Plums, 
. that are one Year old, from budding 
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rees, muſt be left of a much greater Length: 
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way to 
plant them with the greateſt Part of their Heads, which 
ſhould remain on until the Spring, that the Trees begin 
to ſhoot ; when they muſt be cut down to five or ſix 
Eyes (as is fully ſer down in the ſeveral Articles of the va- 
rious Kinds of Fruit); being very careful, in doing of this, 
not to diſturb the new Roots. 

But if the Trees are deſign'd for Standards, you ſhould 
prune off all the ſmall Branches cloſe to the Places where 
they are produced ; as alſo irregular Branches which croſs 
each other, and by their Motion, when agitated by the 
Wind, rub and bruiſe each other, ſo as to occaſion many 
umes great Wounds in thoſe Places: beſides, it makes a 


fingle Hour or Minute, muſt have an Effect on 


trees, of equal 


be left about eight or nine Inches long; but in 
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„ N Appearance to the Sight, and adds to the 
Cloſeneſs of its Head, which rs always be avoided in 
Fruit-trees ; whoſe Branches ſhould be preſerved as far di- 
ſtant from each other, as they are uſually produced when 
in a regular way of Growth (which is in all Sorts of Trees 
proportionable to the Size of their Leaves, and Magni- 
tude of their Fruit) ; for when their Heads are very thick, 
which is often occaſion*d by the unſkilful ſhortening of 
their Branches, the Sun and Air cannot freely paſs between 
their Leaves, fo that the Fruit muſt be ſmall and ill-raſted. 
But to return: After having diſplaced theſe Branches, you 
ſhould alſo cut off all ſuch Parts of Branches, as have by 


any Accident been broken or wounded ; for theſe will re- 


main a diſagreeable Sight, and often occaſion a Diſeaſe in 
the Tree. But you ſhould by no means cut off the main 
leading Shoots, as is, by too many, practiſed; for thoſe 
are neceſſary to attract the Sap from the Root, and thereby 
promote the Growth of the Tree: ſor, from ſeveral Ex- 
periments which I made the Winter 1729. by cutting off 
the Branches of ſeveral Sorts of Trees, nd piece Gem 
into Phials filld with Water, whoſe Tops were cloſely co- 
ver d, to t the Evaporating of the Water, I found, 
that thoſe Shoots whoſe leading Buds were preſerv'd, did 
attract the Moiſture in much greater tity, than thoſe 
Shoots whoſe Tops were cut off: and from ſeveral Expe- 
riments made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, we find, that great 
Quantities of Moiſture are imbib'd at Wounds, where 


Branches are cut off: ſo that by thus ſhortening the 


Branches, the Wet, which generally falls in great Plenty 
during the Winter- ſeaſon, is plentifully imbib'd, and, for 
want of Leaves 1 A mixes with the Sap of 
the Trees, and thereby diſtending the Veſſels, deſtroys their 
contracting Force; which many times kills the Tree, or 
at leaſt weakens it ſo much, as not to be recover d again 
W 114.19 te VOOR 
| Bur, being willing to try che Experiment, in 
of Odober 1733. I made choice of two Standard Almond- 
and Age: theſe I took up as care- 
poſſi having d their Roots as be- 
fore directed, 1 *d their Heads in the following man- 
ner; viz. from one of them I cut off the ſmall Branches, 
and ſuch as were bruiſed or broken, but d all the 


Practice. Theſe two Trees I plan 
and to the ſame Situation, gave them both 


the dry'd Veſſels of the 


pare them to imbibe Nouriſhment from the 
fixing of them, 
of the 
ſhould be planted very ſhallow ; as alſo, if it be an 
hard Rock or Gravel, it will be much the berter way to 


mers d therein; which will ſwell 
A 


great Regard ſhould be had 
Soil, which if cold and moiſt, the 


raiſe an Hill of Earth where each Tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the Rock or Gravel, and fill it up with 
Earth (as is too often practiſed), whereby the Trees are 

lanted, as it were, in a Tub, there being but little room 
2m their Roots to extend ; ſo that after two or three Years 
Growth, when their Roots have extended to the Sides of 
the Hole, they are ſtopp'd by the Rock or Gravel, can 
get no farther, and the Trees will decline, and, in a few 
Years, die ; beſides, theſe Holes detain the Moiſture fo, 
that the Fibres of the Plants are often rotted thereby. But 


when 
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when they are raiſed aboye the Surface of the Ground, 
their Roots will extend, and find Nouriſhment, though 
the Earth upon the Rock or Gravel be not three Inches 
thick; as may be frequently obſerved, where Trees are 
thus placed. 5 ; 

The next thing to be obſerved is, to place the Tree in 
the Hole in ſuch manner, that the Roots may be about the 
ſame Depth in the Ground, as they were growing before 
they were taken up: then break the Earth fine with a 
Spade, and ſcatter it into the Hole, ſo that it may fall in 
between every Root, that there may be no Hollowneſs in 
the Earth (but you ſhould by no means ſift or ſcreen the 
Mould, for Reaſons given in the Article of Firs) : then 
having fill'd in the Earth, you ſhould gently tread it cloſe 
with your Feet ; but do not make it too hard; which is 
a very great Fault, eſpecially if the Ground be ſtrong or 
wet. | 8 
Having thus planted the Trees, 
Parcel of Stakes, which ſhould be driven down by the Sides 
of the Trees, and faſtened thereto to ſu them from 
kg blown down, or diſplaced by the Wind; and then 
lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, about 
their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying. 

This is to be underſtood of Standard- trees which caſt 
their Leaves; and as to ſuch as are planted againſt Walls, 
there is no Difference in their Management, but only to 
preſcrve their Heads intire, and to place their Roots about 
' five or ſix Inches from the Wall, inclining their Heads 
thereto ; which ſhouid be faſtened to the Wall, to prevent 
their being diſplaced by the Wind; and the Spring fol- 


lowing, juſt before they ſhoot, their Heads ſhould be cut p 
dowa to five or fix Buds, as is fully directed under the 


ſeveral :\rticles of the different Kinds of Fruit. 
As to the Watering of all new-planted Trees, I ſhould 


adviſe it to be done with great Moderation; nothing be- 


ing more injurious to them than over-watering. Examples 
enough of this Kind may have been ſeen in St. James's 
Park, a few Years paſt ; where there have been 


Trees planted to make the Rows complete, where the old i 


Trees were decay d; and notwithſtanding the great Care 
in bringing in a large Quantity of freſh Earth, where each 
Tree was planted ; yet very few of them have taken, and 
thoſe few which are yet alive, have made but poor Pro- 
greſs, nor will they ever be thriving Trees; which is, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the Abundance of Water given 
to them, whereby the Fibres are rotted off as ſoon as they 
are produced. And how can any Perſon imagine, that a 
Tree ſhould thrive, when the Ground, in which it is plant- 
ed, is continually floated with Water? for, by an 
riment made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in placing the Roots 
of a Dwarf Pear-tree in Water, the Quantity of Moiſture 
imbib'd decreas d very much daily; becauſe the Sap-veſ- 
ſels of the Roots, like thoſe of the cut-off Boughs in the 
ſame Experiment, were fo ſaturated and with 
Moiſture, by ſtanding in Water, that more of it could not 
be drawn up. And this Experiment was tried 
which was full of Leaves, and thereby more capable to diſ- 
charge a large Quantity of Moiſture, than ſuch Trees as 
are intirely deſtitute of Leaves; fo that it is impoſſible 
ſuch Trees can thrive, where the Moiſture is too great about 
their Roots. | | | 

The Seaſons for Planting are various, according to the 
different Sorts of Trees, or the Soil in which they are 


planted: for ſuch Trees whoſe Leaves fall off in Winter, 


the beſt time is the Beginning of October, provided the 
Soil be dry; but for a very wet Soil, it is better to defer 
it until the La: ter- end of February, or the Beginning of 
March; and for many Kinds of Ever-greens, the Begin- 
ning of Apr: is, by far, the beſt Seaſon ; tho* they may 
be ſafely remov*d ar Midſummer, provided they are not to 
be carried very far; but you ſhould always make choice 
of a cloudy moilt Seaſon, if poſſible, when they will take 
freſh Root in a few Days. And, on the contrary, when 
theſe Trees are removed in Winter, during which time 
they are almoſt in a State of Reſt, they do not take Root 
until t ne Spring advances, and ſets the Sap in Motion; fo 
2 many times they die, eſpecially if the Winter proves 
vcrc. 


you ſhould provide a deep 


but if, inſtead of removing theſe Trees, t. 


a Tree 


great 
conſtant Pleaſure of ſeeing their Trees 


be done to ſuit the different Sorts of Trees; REES 
ing a light Soil, others a ſtrong one, &c. But this i fully 
ſet down in the ſeveral Articles of Trees, under their pro- 
per Heads, to which the Reader is deſired to turn 3 tho 
tor the Fruit-trees in general, a freſh Soil from a Paſture. 
„which is neither too light and dry, nor over- 

rong and moiſt, but rather a gentle ſoft loamy Earth, is 
to be preferr'd.. And if it be for Wall trees, it will be the 
cet 


better if the Borders are filPd with this Earth fix F 
wide; but it need not be above eighteen Inches or 
Feet deep at moſt ; for when the Borders are made 
deep, the Roots of theſe Trees are enticed downward 
which is of bad Conſequence to Fruit-trees, as hath been 
elſewhere obſerved. The ſame alſo muſt be obſerved for 
Standard-trees (where freſh Earth is brought to the Places 
in. which they are planted), not to make the Holes too 
but rather let them have the ſame Quantity of Earth 
in Width, which is much to be prefer P. 

There are ſeveral Perſons who direct the placing of the 


fame Side of the Tree to the South, which, before remove- 


regarded; but from ſeveral Trials which I have 
made, I could not obſcrve the leaſt Difference in the Growth 
of thoſe Trees which were ſo placed, and others which 
were reverſed ; fo that I conclude it is not of any Conſe- 
quence to obſerve this Method. 3 

The Diſtance which Trees ſhould be planted at, muſt 


A 
Purpoſes for which they are intended; all which is ex- 


eet; Cherries and Plums, twenty-five Feet, 
to the Goodneſs of the Soil, or the 


to Fruit-trees and Ever-greens, for the adorning 
dens : but I ſhall now proceed to the Planting 
and other Trees, which are in all large Plantations of Parks, 
and extenſive Gardens, the moſt numerous. The mo- 
dern Practice of tranſplanting theſe Sorts of Trees from 
Hedge-rows and Woods of large Sizes, and at a great 
| has too generally prevai'd in this Kingdom; 
the Generality of Planters being in too great Haſte, 
by a miſtaken Notion of favi 


T; ha 
planting ſuch large Trees as they rn 
or can 


procure in their Neighbourhood, and pleaſe 
themſelves with the Hopes of having fine Plantations Bon: 


X 


they would begin 
by making a Nurſery, and raiſing of their Trees from 
Seeds, they would fer out in a right Method, and fave 2 
and much Time ; and they would havethe 

res annually advance in 

their Growth, inſtead of their growing worſe, as will al- 


ways be the Caſe, where old Trees are remoy'd-; though 


many Perſons flatter themſelves with the of Suc- 
ceſs, when they find their Trees ſhoot out the following 
Seaſon : and as theſe will often-continue to grow for ſome 
Years after, ſo they continue their ions, till after 
a Number of Years (when they might have had ſeedling 


Trees grown up to a fine Size, if they had been ſown at 


the time the large Trees were planted) they find their 
Trees annually decaying, when they moſt their 
Increaſe : for of all the Plantations which I have yet ſeen, 
let the Trees be of any Sort, there is not one which has 
ever ſucceeded. And if thoſe Perſons who are diſpos d 
to plant, would be ſo kind to themſelves as to ſurvey, 
with Attention, as many of the modern Plantations as they 
conveniently can, they will be convinc*d of the Tru 

this Fact: but there are very few who give themſelves 
time to deliberate before they begin z ſo that, until they 
meet with Diſappointments, they ſcarce reflect on what 
they are doing. And it too often happens, that the 
Perſons employ'd in the executing, either through Igno- 
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Fin forne of theſe Plantations, all the Elms which could 
be procur'd from the neighbouring Hedge-rows have been 
retnov'd, molt of which have been Suckers produc'd from 
the old Stumps; ſo have ſcarce any Roots: theſe have, at 
a great Expence, been planted and water'd, and pe 
of them have conſiderable Shoots, the 

of the Stem all the Way at every Knot, and many of them 
have continu d ten or twelve Years alive, but have not 
increas d in the Girt of their Stems half an Inch, and all 
that time have been decaying at their Heart, and grow- 
ing hollow : fo that when Froſt in Winter, or a 
great Drought in Summer, has happen d, there has been 


an almoſt total Deſtruction of the Trees. 
rng 
i begun 


the Method of Planting is not rather prejudicial 

to „ — of N than otherwiſe. 
Before I quit this Subj f Planting, I muſt be 

— to lere. that mol P „ 
urry 


about 
their Ground 
make Holes, 
of Rubbi 


ſh'd themſelves fo ſtrongl 
as not to be eaſily overcome: therefore what can be 2 


pected from ſuch Plantations? 


There are ſome other Perſons who begin better than the 


with Weeds, in a Year after they are 
whereby the Trees receive ſo much Injury as 


: to retard their Growth, and many times, if the Trees are 


Age young, they are totally deſtroy'd: 


2 Waſte of Sap both at the Top and Bottom of the Trees, 


dei For whoever will 
be at the Trouble to try the Experiment on two Trees of 
Age and Health, and cut the Branches off from 
and leave them upon the other at the time of tranſ- 
; if the latter is well ſecur d from blowing down, 
ound to ſucceed much better than the other: 


will 
if 


= = 


g = 
F. N 


ſame thing is practis d upon two Trees left 
ing, the Tree whoſe Branches are cut off, will not 
the Progreſs as the other, nor will the Stem in- 
its Bulk half ſo faſt. Therefore where Trees 
planted young, there will be no Neceſſity for 


WW 


4 
: 


Plantations will always give Pleaſure to the Owner. 


It is common to hear Perſons remarking, that from the 


preſent Spirit of Planting, Advantages 
0 the Public the Invent of Timber: but whoever 
s the leaſt ſkill'd in the Growth of Timber muſt know, 
that little is to be expected from any of the Plantations 
which have lately been made : for there are few Perſons 


will accrue 


| who have had this in their View when they commenced i 


Planters, and of thoſe few ſcarce any of them have ſer 
out right: for there never was any valuable Timber pro- 
duced from Trees which were tranſplanted of any conſi- 

le Size, nor is any of the Timber of the Trees which 
are tranſplanted young, equal in Goodneſs to that which 
has grown from the Seeds unremov'd. Beſide, if we 
conſider the Sorts of Trees which are uſually planted, it 


* 
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Therefore I would adviſe every Perſon who propoſes to 
round well beforehand, by trench- 

and clearing of it from the Roots 
ing there will be a Founda- 
the Plantation. Alfo I 
undertake more of this Work than he 
clean : for all Plantations will require 
for ſeven Years after they are made, 
2 to ſee the Trees thrive well. Therefore all 
ions ſhould have the Ground annually dug 
Trees; and as to thoſe which are large, ir 

between them. This will 
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Weeds will rob the Trees of great Part of their Nouriſh- 
ment. I have ſometimes been told, That it is neceſſary to 
let the Weeds grow among Trees in Summer, in order to 
ſhade their Roots, and keep the Ground moiſt: but this has 


come from Perſons of noSkill : but as others may have been 


deceiv d by ſuch Advice, I imagine it may not be improper 
to give ſome Anſwer to this And here I muſt obſerve, 


unnatural Amputation, and the Succeſs of theſe away 


the 
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PLANTAGO, The Plantain. 
There are ſeveral Species of this, 
b | 
i” cory Part of England, and the others are fo in the 
Countries where they grow; ſo they are not cultivated in 
Gardens : therefore I ſhall not trouble the Reader with 
an Enumeration of them, but ſhall only obſerve, that the 
broad- leav d Plantain, and the Ribwort Plantain, which 
are both uſed in Medicine, grow wild in almoſt every 
Part of Exgland; ſo may be eaſily procur d for Uſe. 


' PLANTING REVERSE: Dr. Agricola tells us, 
That he has made ſeveral Experiments on the Branches 
of foreign Trees, as well Orange as Laurel, which he 
perform*d after the Manner following: He firſt ſtripp'd 
Branches of all the Leaves; then he bent and ty d 
them, dreſfs*'d them with his noble Mummy, and planted 
them the reverſe Way, ſo that nothing was to be ſeen of 
all the Branches, but the great Ends; and kept them 
during the Winter in his Stove. a 

He adds, That thoſe who have a mind to raiſe Trees 
this way, which he calls Monſtrous Fruit-trees, may raiſe 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricocks, Peaches, Mulberries, 
Walnut-trees, Sc. alſo Roſe-trees, Gooſberry-buſhes, 
= which he directs to do ſomething more at large, as 

lows : | | 

Take thoſe Branches that are furniſh'd with long Side- 
branches, or Twigs, and bend the Side-twigs in the Joints 
toward the great Branches, and tie them t with 
Baſs or Packthread; then dreſs them with Mummy, either 
with a Bruſh only near the Ligature, and here-and-there 
on the Joints, or dip them intirely into it : then having 
made a deep Hole in the Ground, ſet the Branches the 
reverſe Way, ſo that nothing but the long End of the 
Branch a above-ground, the reſt being cover d with 
good, fat, and well - ſifted Earth. This being done, the 

ittle Branches will take Root in the Joints every-where z 
then the Buds will begin to ſhoot, ſo that you may ſee 
fifty or ſixty more Branches ſpring up, making an agree- 
able as well as monſtrous Figure. = 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton had begun to put the ſame 
into Practice; and he himſelf gives Directions for per- 


forming it as follows: 
Tree of one Shoot, 


which are diſtinguſ d 


Firſt, to make choice of a young 
either of Alder, Elm, or Willow, or any other Tree that 
will take Root eaſily by Laying, and to bend the extreme 


Part of the Shoot gently down into the Earth, and ſo to let 


it remain till it has taken Root, ſo that the Plant then will 
reſemble an Arch, or bent Bow above the Ground. 

When this Top-end has well ſtruck new Roots, to dig 
about the firſt Root, and raiſe it gently out of the Ground, 
till the Stem inclines to an Upright, and fo ſtake it up, 
otherwiſe it will incline to bend. 

Then to prune thoſe Roots that are erected in the 
Air, from the Bruiſes and Wounds which they receiv'd 
in being dug up, and do over with a Bruſh the prun*d 


Parts with the following Compoſition, moderately 


warm : | 
Take four Ounces of Tallow, four Ounces of Bees-wax, 
two Ounces of Reſin, and two Ounces of Turpentine, 
| melted together in a Pipkin. 
After this prune off all the Buds or Shoots that are 
the Stem or Plant, and dreſs the Wound with the fame 
Compoſition, to prevent any collateral Shootings, that 
may ſpoil the Beauty of the Stem. 
| _ Beſides, Care is to be taken, that the new-growing 
Roots of this revers'd Plant be well nouriſh'd; and 
therefore that Part of the Shoot, which was the larger, is 
to be cut away a little below the Earth, that the Stem 
may be better nouriſh'd, and its Roots tranſlated. 


PLATANUS (TA,, of mAar©-, Breadth], 

The Plane-tree. | 
The Characters are; 

It bath an amentaceous Flower, conſſſting of ſeveral 
Lender Stamina, which are collefed into ſpherical little 
Balls, and are barren, but the Embryoes of the Fruit, 
wbich are produced on ſeparate Paris of the ſame Tree, are 


Botaniſts, ſome of which are very troubleſome Weeds, 
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tugid, and afterward become large ſpherical Ball. co. 
taining many oblong Seeds, intermix'd with Down. © _ 
The Species are: | Arn a 
1. Prarauus Orientalis verus. Park. Theat. The 
true Oriental Plane · tree. | 
2. Pra raus Occidentalis aut Virginienſis. Park. Theat 
The Weſtern or Virginian Plane-tree. E 


3. PLaTanus Orientalis, aceris folio. T. Cor, The 
Maple-leaf*d Plane; tree. 

The firſt of theſe Trees (though the firſt-known: Sort 
in Europe) is leſs common than the ſecond z which has 
been introduc'd fince the Exgli/þ ſettled in Virginia; which 
may be, in a great meaſure, owing to the latter Sort be. 
ing much eaſier to propagate than the former: for 
Cutting of this, if planted in a moiſt Soil, in the Autumn, 
or early in the Spring, will take Root, and in a few Years 
make very large Trees; whereas the firſt is only propa- 
gated from Seeds, or by Layers. 

The third Sort, although by ſome ſuppoſed to be 32 
diſtin& Species from either of the former, yet is no more 
but a ſeminal Variety of the firſt : for I have had many 
Plants, which came up from the Seeds of the firſt Sort, 
which ripen'd in the Phyfic-garden, which do moſt of 
them degenerate to this third Sort, which, in the manner 
of its Leaves, ſeems to be very different from either, and 
might reaſonably be ſuppos d a diſtinct Sort, by thoſe who 
have not traced irs Original. 1 7055 

Theſe Trees delight to grow on a moiſt rich Soil, on 
which they will arrive to a prodigious Size in a few Years, 
and during the Summer Seaſon afford a glorious Shade; 
their Leaves being of a prodigious Size, eſpecially on a 
good Soil, ſo that there is ſcarcely any Tree at preſent 
in Englagd which does afford ſo good a Shade. But the 
Backwardneſs of their coming out in Spring; together 
with their Leaves fading early in Autumn, has occafion'd 
their not being ſo generally eſteem'd, as otherwiſe they 
would be. | ; 

The firſt Sort was brought out of the Levant to Rn m 
where it was cultivated with much Coſt and Induſtry: 
the greateſt Orators and Stateſmen among the Roman: 
took great Pleaſure in their Villa's, which were ſurrounded 
with Platanus : and their Fondneſs for this Tree beeame 
ſo great, that we 1 read of their irrigating them 
with Wine inſtead of Water. Pliny affirms, that there 
is no Tree whatſoever which ſo well defends us from the 
Heat of the Sun in Summer, nor that admits it more 
kindly in Winter, the Branches being produc'd at a 
proportionable Diſtance to the Largeneſs of their Leaves | 
(which is what holds through all the different Sorts of 
Trees yet known) ; fo that when the Leaves are fallen in 
Winter, the Branches, growing at a great Diſtance, eaſily 
admit the Rays of the Sun. | : 

This Tree was afterwards to France, where it 
was cultivated only by Perſons of the firſt Rank ; and fo 
much was the Shade of it priz'd, as that if any of the 
Natives did but put his Head under it, they exacted a 


Tribute from -_ -— 
It is generally ſuppos'd, that the Introduction of thi 
mD br ewing > the greet Land Chnthis 
Bacon, who planted a noble Parcel of them at Yerulan, 
which were there, very flouriſhing, a few Years fince. 
But notwithſtanding its having been ſo long in England, 
yet there are but very few large Trees to be ſeen of it at 
preſent ; which may, perhaps, be owing to the great 
Eſteem the Perſons of the laſt Age had for the Lime, 
which being much eaſier to propagate, and of quicker 
Getnch Gaten the tne or tar UN Tr, than the 
Plane-tree, thereby it became the moſt common Tree tor 
Planting of Avenues and ſhady Walks near Habitations in 
England. But ſince the Defects of that Tree have been 
more generally diſcover d, the Elm has had the Pre- 
ference, and is now the moſt commonly planted for ſuch 
Purpoſes. 
However, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the 
Plane-tree, of its Backwardneſs in coming out in the 
Spring, and the ſudden Decay of its Leaves in Autumn: 
yet, for the goodly Appearance, and great Magnitude to 
which it will grow, it deſerves a Place in large _ 
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The Eaffern Plane-tree is propagated ei 
or by 2 har of bed is 1 in 


| Hady Situation, 


;ons, or ſhady Receſſes near Habitations, eſpecially if 
G Plantation be deſign'd on a moiſt Soil, or near Rivu- 
ſts of Water z in which Places this Tree will arrive to a 


prodigious Magnitude. 
We read of one of theſe Trees, which was 


wing at 
ſo large, 


nor the neceſſary Motion of his prodigious Army, 
diſſuade him from it: he ſtyled it, His Miftreſs, His 
Minion, His Goddeſs : and when he was obliged to part 
with it, he caus'd a Figure of it to be ſtamp'd on a 
Medal, which he continually wore about him. | 


And ſuch was the Eſteem which the P of Afia had 
for this Tree, that where-ever they any ſumptu- 
ous Buildings, the Porticoes, which open'd to the Air, 
terminated in Groves of theſe Trees. | 


gland; though the Plants thus rais'd 
ſo large ſtrait Trees, as thoſe which are produc'd from 
Seeds: but it has been generally thought, that the Seeds 
of this Tree were not productive, becauſe they have not 
ſown at a Seaſon, nor managed in a right 


been 
Manner ; for I have had thouſands of the young Plants 


ſpring up from the Seeds of a large Tree, which ſcatter d 
n and I ſince find, that 
theſe Seeds are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt 
they will riſe extremely well; and the 
Plants, thus obtain'd, will make a conſiderable Progreſs 
aſter the ſecond Year, being much hardier, and leſs liable 
to loſe their Tops in Winter, than thoſe which are pro- 


pagated by Layers. And ſince the Seeds of this Tree 


ipen well in England, they may be propagated in as great 
ty as any other Foreſt- tree. | | 


The Firginian Plane-tree will grow extremely well from 


Cuttings, if they are planted the Beginning of OZober, 
upon a moiſt Soil; @ "2 if they Os dy Wes. 
ther, will make a igious Pr : ſo that in a few 
Years from the Planting, they will afford noble Trees for 
lanting of Avenues, and other ſhady Walks ; and their 
Trunks are perfectly ſtrait, growing nearly of the ſame 
Size to a conſiderable Height, there being the leaſt Dif- 
ference in the Girt of this Tree, for ſeveral Yards upwards, 
of any other Sort of Tree whatſoever. The Honourable 
Paul Dudley, Eſq; in a Letter to the Royal Society, men- 


tons one theſe Trees, which he obſerv'd in New - England, 


whoſe Girt was nine Yards, and held its Bigneſs a great 
Way up; which Tree, when cut down, made twenty-two 
ax ol of Wood. He alſo __ the ſame Letter, jp 
ie had propagated many of theſe Trees by cutting o 
Sticks of five or fix Feet long, and ſetting them a Foot 
1 the Ground in the Spring of the Lear, when the 
> was wet; and that they always thrive beſt in a moiſt 


The Leaves of this Sort are larger, and leſs divided, 
than thoſe of the Oriental Plane-tree ; and the Tree grows 
much faſter, and is hardier ; and being thus eaſily propa- 
gated, is now the moſt common in England. 

The Maple-leay'd Plane-tree hath its Leaves leſs divi- 
ded than the firſt, but more than the ſecond Sort; ſo that 
it is a middle Kind between both: though, as I before ſaid, 
t comes originally from the Eaſtern Sort. | 

This is propagated very eaſily by Layers, every Twig 
of which will take Root, if they are but cover'd with Earth; 
and when tranſplanted out in a moiſt Soil, will grow equally 
faſt with the Yirginian Kind. But whether this will take 
lrom Cuttings or not, I cannot ſay, having never made 
Trial of it; though from the Readineſs ot the Branches 


riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
e, Ts 1 e 
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taking Root, there is little Reaſon to doubt of it. The 
. theſe Trees is in March ; for if they 
are removed in Winter, and the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
ſevere, the tender Shoots are often kill'd by the Froſt. 


PLINIA. | 
I. 
; ath a bell-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into ve Segments at the CE 4 from a Cup 
at, whic globular ſoft 
d Fruit, in which is included one Seed of the ſame 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
 PLin1a rudi croceo odorato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Plinia 
with a ſweet-ſcented ſaffron- colour d Fruit. 

This Plant was diſcover'd by Father Plumier in the 1Veft- 
Indies, who gave it this Name, in Honour to Pliny the 
famous Natural Hiſtorian. | | 

It grows in ſeveral Places in the warmer Parts of 4:ne- 
rica, from whence the Seeds have been ſent to Europe. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be fown in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obſcrving to moiſten the Earth with Water whenever it ap- 
pears dry, as allo to preſerve a moderate Temperature of 
Heat in the Bed; ſo that if the Nights ſhould prove cold, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be every Night cover'd 
with Mats; and in the middle of the Day the Glaſſes may 
be raiſed to admit freſh Air, when the Weather is warm. 
Theſe Seeds will ſometimes remain long in the Ground be- 
fore the Plants appear; and whenever it ſo happens, the 
Pots muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, and duly 
watered : and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Pots, and may be managed as is directed 


PEOWING of Land. 

There is not a greater Improvement of arable Land, 
than that of well plowing it; by which Method the Soil 
is pulverized, and render'd fit to receive the Fibres of 
Plants : and the oftener this is repeated, and the better it 


is perform'd, the greater Improvement is made. But there 


are not many of the Practitioners of the Art of Huſbandry, 
who attend enough to this Part of Huſbandry ; moſt of 
them contenting themſelves with going on in the old beaten 

Road of their Predeceſſors; ſo that the only Perſons who 
have made much Improvement in this Part of Agricul- 
ture are the great Gardeners, who cultivate moſt of their 
Land with the Plough : therefore they have imitated, as 
near as poſſible, the Uſe of the Spade, in labouring of their 


Ground. 


The Difference between digging of Land with the Spade, 
and that of plowing, conſiſts in the Parts of the Earth be- 
ing much more divided by the former, than the latter Me- 
thod; therefore thoſe Gardeners who are curious in the 


working of their Land, oblige their Labourers to ſpit the 


.Ground as thin as le, that there may remain no large 


Clods unbroken : ſo, when Land is plowed, the ſame Re- 
gard ſhould be had to break and pulverize the Parts as 
much as poſſible z for when there are great Clods left un- 
broken, * Fibres of Plants never penetrate farther than 
the Surface of them; ſo that all the Salts included in theſe 
Lumps of Earth, are locked up, that the Plants can re- 
ceive no Benefit from them. And theſe Clods do, in pro- 
portion to their Size, make ſuch Interſtices, that the Air 
often penetrates through, and greatly injures the tender 
Fibres of theRoots. Therefore the oftener Land is plowed, 
and the more the Parts are ſeparated and pulverized, the 
better will the Plants be nouriſh'd and fed: but particu- 
larly in all Land, this Part of Huſbandry will be 
the moſt beneficial; but this cannot be effected under four 
or five Plowings; and by uſing ſuch Ploughs as have either 
two or four Coulters ; which will cut and ſeparate the Clods 
much better than it can be performed by the common 
Plough ; and in the tion, great Care ſhould be had 
to the Breadth of the Furrow ; for when theſe are made 
too broad, it will be impoſſible to break and ſeparate the 
Parts ſufficiently. In ſome Counties, where the Huſband- 
men are not very expert in the Uſe of the Plough, I have 
{cen Gentlemen oblige them to plow by a Line; and my 
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| Perſon is curious to obſerve the Length 


and never ſuffer any Weeds to 


have ſet out the exact Width of each Farrow. This not 
only adds a Neatneſs to the Ground, but likewiſe, by keep- 
ing the Furrows ſtrait, and at equal Diſtances, the Land 
will be more equally work d: but many of the good Plough- 


men, in the Counties near London, will direct the Plough 


as ſtrait by their Eye, as if they were to uſe a Line. 


Another thing to be obſerv d in plowing of Land, is that 
of going to a proper Depth ; for if the Surface only be 
broken up and ized, the Roots of whatever Plants 


are ſown upon it, will in a very ſhort time reach the Bot- 
tom; and meeting with the hard unbroken Soil, they are 
ſtopp'd from getting farther ; and, of conf; the 
Plants will ſtint in their Growth : for there are few Perſons 


who have attended enough to the downright Growth of 


the Roots of Plants, and only regard the Roots of thoſe 
Plants which are of a ſtrong fleſhy Subſtance, and are called 
Tap-roots, being in form of Carrots. Theſe they ſuppoſe 
will require to have the Land wrought to a greater Depth, 
that the Roots may run down, and be the longer; for in that 
Particular their Goodneſs conſiſts. But they do not think, 
that the ſmall fibrous-rooted Plants ever require ſo much 
Depth to run into the Ground, and in this they are greatly 
miſtaken ; for I have traced the ſmall Fibres of Graſs and 
Corn above three Feet deep in the Ground. And if any 
of the Fibres of 
Plants, if they will but plant one of each Sort into a ſmall 
Pot of Earth, and keep them duly watered, till the Plants 
are advanced to flower, and then turn them out of the 
Pots carefully, ſo as not to break any of the Fibres of the 


Roots, and, after ſeparating the Earth from them, mieaſure 


the Length of their Roots, they will be found much greater 


traced the Roots of Plants, which have ſurrounded the Pots 
upward of twelve times: and the Roots of ſome ſtrong- 


growing Plants, which have gotten through the Holes in 


the Bottom of Flower-pots, have in three Months time ex- 
tended themſelves ten or eleven Feet from the Plant ; 
therefore the deeper the Ground is laboured, the 


; : greater 
Benefit the Plants will receive from it : but it muſt be un- 


derſtood only of ſuch Land as the Staple is deep enough 
to admit of this ; for if the Soil is ſhallow, and either Gra- 
vel, Chalk, or Stone, lie beneath, it will be very _ 
dent to turn up either of theſe : therefore the Depth of the 


Furrows in ſuch Lands muſt be determin'd by the Staple 


of the Land. By the Word Staple muſt be underſtood all 
that Depth of Soil next the Surface, which is proper for the 
Growth of V Where Clay is next the Staple, 


provided it is not of the blue or iron-mould Sort, there 
will not be the ſame 
the Staple, as in either of the before-mention'd Sorts of 


of going a little deeper than 
Land ; for if the Clay be of a fat Nature, when it hath 


been well expos'd to Air, and often labour'd, it will be 


capable of atiording a large Share of Nouriſhment to the 


_ Crops. | 


If between each Plowing of the Land an Harrow with 
long Teeth is made uſe of, to tear and break the Clods, it 


will be of great Service to the Land: for the more it is 
ſtirred by different Inſtruments, the better will the Parts 


be ſeparated and pulverized : ſo that the common Me- 
thod, as practis'd by the Farmers when they fallow their 
Land, is far from anſwering the Intention ; for they plow 
up the Ground, leaving it in great Clods for ſome Months; 
and frequently, during this time, Thiſtles, and all bad 
Weeds, are ſuffer d to grow upon the Land, and exhauſt 
the Goodneſs of it; and perhaps, juſt before the Seeds are 
ſown, they give it two more Plowings. This is what the 
Farmers call good Huſbandry : but if inſtead of this Me- 
thod they would labour the Ground often with the Plough, 
Harrow, and heavy Roller, to break and ſeparate the Parts, 


ring its lying fallow, I am ſure they would find their Ac- 
count 1n it ; firſt, by the Growth and Increaſe of their 
Crops; and afterward, by a Saving in the Weeding ; for 
if no Weeds are ſuffered to grow to ſhed their Seeds, du- 
ring the time of fallowing the Land, there will but few 
come up when the Ground is ſown, in compariſon with 


what would otherwiſe, in the common Huſbandry, 


In many of the old Gardens near Londor, which are oc- 


i cupied by the Kitchen - gardeners, when the upper Sur- 


than moſt People imagine. I have, myſelf, frequently . 


grow upon the Land, du- 
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this is d, the more the Land will pro- 
beſide this, there will be a Neceſſity for ſtir- 
to deſtroy the Weeds, after the Crop is 
: for, if the Weeds are ſuffer d to grow with the 
ill draw away moſt of the Nouriſhment, and 
the Produce. Therefore in Gardens this Work 
y perform'd by Hand, with an Inſtrument call'q 
oe, unleſs when the Ground is very ſtiff, and ſubject 
1 in which Caſe it will be to make uſe of 

break and looſen the Earth een the Crops; 
is 18 repeated, the better will the Crops 
this H ry I have ſeen attended with 
But in the large open Fields of 
Peas, and other large-growing Plants, which are 
in Rows, the Ground betwcen may be frequently 
with a ſmall Swing-plough ; which will deſtroy the 
Weeds, pulverize the Ground, and give Nouriſhment to 
the Crop: for as all Land is apt to bind, or the Parts co- 
aleſce by lying unſtirr d, ſo the more and oſtener it is ſtirr'd, 
the better will it be kept looſe, and thereby rendered pro- 
for the Growth of Plants. This Sort of Plowing is 
Horſe-hoeing ; and there being a particular Trex 
i is Sort of Huſbandry, written by Mr. Jethro 
Shelbourn in Berkſhire, in which the Inſtrument 
and deſcribed, I ſhall refer thoſe who are de- 
s to iſe this Huſbandry, to the Book itſelf; aud 
only take notice, that although the Inſtrument uſed in 
peration is a Plough, yet it is termed Hoeing ; a 
it is intended to deſtroy the Weeds, and to ſtir the Ground 
but a ſmall Depth, to diſtinguiſh it from the Plowing to 


PLUMBAGO ſchis Plant is fo call'd, becauſe its 
Leaves are of a leaden Colour, and becauſe it colours the 
Hands of thoſe that handle it of a leaden Colour : in like 
manner, it is call'd Molybdena, of Mcav6ES©-, Lead; 
it was alſo call'd Dentillaria by the Antients ; becauſe its 
Roots not only reſemble a Tooth, but becauſe it is alſo 
good for the Tooth- ach], Leadworrt. | 

The Chara#ers are; - 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is ſbap d like 6 
Funnel, and cut into ſeveral Segments at the Top; out of 
whoſe fiſtulous Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes one oblong Seed, for the moſt part ſbarp- 
pointed, which ripens in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. PLUM BACO quorundam. Cluſ. Hiſt. Lead wort, or 
Tooth wort. 

2. PLuMBaco flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Leadwort with 
a white Flower. | | 

3. PLuMBaco Orientalis, lapathi folio, flore minori al- 
bido. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Leadwort, with a Dock-leaf, 
and a ſmaller whitiſh Flower. 

4. P.umBaco Americana ſcandens aculeata, bete folio 
minori. Plum. Car. Prickly climbing American Leadwort, 
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with a leſſer Beet · leaf. 


5. PLuMBaco Americana, bete folio ampliori. Plum. 
American Leadwort, with a broad Beet-leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts grows about Naples, in Sicily, 
and the Southern Parts of Fance; but is hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our Climate in the open Ground, pro- 
vided it be planted in a warm dry Soil. This is propa- 
— by parting of the Roots in the Spring before they 

oot careful to 


: in doing of which, you ſhould be very 
preſerve 


teſerve an Head to each Slip; otherwiſe they will hot grow. 
" ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, and a d 
Soil, about two Feet aſunder, and water d until they take 


Root; after which they will requite no farther Care, but to 
clear them from Weeds, and ſupport their Branches from 
being broken by the Wind. They commonly riſe about 


three Feet high ; but, unleſs the Autumn be very favour- 
able, they ſeldom flower in this Country. The Flowers 
of this Sort are blue, and the Root of it is ſometimes us'd 
” Mcticite, gra b 

"The ſecond Sort differs little from the, firſt, except in 
the Colour of the Flowers, thoſe of this being white; and 
the Plants grow taller, and flower later in the Year. This 
is as hardy as the firſt, and may be treated in the fame 


"The third Sort was diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefert the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds into Europe. This 
Sort hath much broader Leaves than either of the former, 
and the Plant is of humbler Growth. Ir may be treated 
in the ſame manner as the fo former Sorts, and will live 
in the full Ground, provided it is planted in a dry Soil, and 
a ſhelter d Situation. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts are tender, therefore will not 


live in England in the Air. Theſe grow in 

in the Britt Iſlands 1 from * 22 
were ſent me by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. The fifth 
Sort ght from Ceylon to ſome curious Gardens in 
Holland; fo that it is probably an Inhabitant of moſt of the 


hot Countries. | . 
Theſe Plants may be by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on an-Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 


| are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 
te Pot, and plunged into a freſh Hot- bed, to bring them 
Lad; id nd Dogs be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender Exotic Plants. For although theſe 
Plants will live in the open Air in the Summer-ſcaſon; yet 
they will not thrive well, nor produce their Flowers : 
whereas, if they are kept in the Stove in a moderate 
Warmth, they will lower, and produce good Seeds every 
Year. Theſe two Sorts may alſo be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots in April ; but as they produce good 
Seeds, they are — —_—— by thoſe ; for the 
ſeedling Plants flower better than ſets. They flower 
| moſt Part of Winter in the Stove, and the Sceds are ripe 
in the Spring. 
PLUM-TREE. Vide Prunus. 
PLUMERIA, The Jaſmine-tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; Ty : | 
It bath 4 funnel-ſbap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim, out of whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes the Fruit 
or Pod; *which, for the moſt part, grow double, and open 
lengthwiſe ;, diſcovering the Seeds, which are oblong, and 
bave @ Border round them : theſe are r 


anged over each 
ther like Slates on an Houſe, and are faſten d to the Pla- 
centa. | | 


The Species are; 


1. PLuMER1Aa flore roſeo odoratiſſimo. U. R. H. Plu- 


meria with a roſe- colour' d ſweet-ſcented Flower, commonly 
call'd, in the Veſt-Indies, Red Jaſmine. 

2. PLuMER1A fore majore odorato & incarnato. Plu- 
meria with a ſweer-ſcented and incarnate Flower, 
called, in the Weſt-Indies, The Japan: tree. | 

2. Prumtria flore niveo, folii _ _ & acu- 
mmatis. Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a y Flower, and 
long narrow-pointed Leaves. 


4. PLUMERIA flore niveo, foliis brevioribus & obtufis. 


Inf. R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy Flower, and ſhorter 
blunt Leaves. | 
5. PLUMERIa folits longiſimis, minus ſucculentibus, fore 
5 Houſt. Plumeria with very long and leſs ſuccu- 
nt Leaves, and a pale Flower. 
6. PLuMER a folio latiore obtuſo, fore Iuteo minore. 
Plumeria with a broad obtuſe Leaf, and a ſmaller yellow 
wer, | 
This Name was given to this beautiful Genus of Plan:s, 
by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour to Father Plumier, who was 


and have a very 


P L 


Botaniſt to the late King of France, ahd a long time in 


a 


ry America, ſearching after new Plants; and who has pu- 


bliſhed a Catalogue of the Plants he diſcover'd, with the 
new Genus's he conſtituted : and two Volumes in Folio, 
with Figures and Deſcriptions of many of the Plants. 


Theſe Plants grow wild in the Spanif Wei Indies, from 
whence ſome of the moſt beautiful Kinds were brought 


into the Engliſh Settlements in America, and are cultivated 
in their Gardens for Ornament. The firſt Sort here men- 
tion'd is the moſt common Kind, which is preſerv'd in 
the Gardens of the Inhabitants of Jamaica and Barbados. 
The Flowers of this Kind nearly reſemble thoſe of the red 
Oleander; but are larger; and have an agrecable Odour. 
Theſe are produced in ſmall Bunches, at the Extremity of 
the Shoots, and Ally appear in July and Auguſt, in this 
Climate; but in the Neft. Indies, they flower a great Part 
of the Tear. IP 25 . 
The ſecond Sort I receiv'd from the Iſland of St. Chri- 
fihbers, by the Name of Fapun-tree : this Sort is very 
rare in the Englifb Settlements at preſent, having been but 
lately introduced from the Spaniſh We?- Indies. It is in 
Leaf and Stem very like the firſt ; but the Flowers of this 
are of a paler Colour, and are produced in much 
Branches. It is very common to have upward of twenty 
of theſe Flowers open in one Bunch, and a Number to ſuc- 
ceed theſe as they decay, ſo as that the Bunches have con- 
tinued in Beauty upward of two Months; during which 
time they make a moſt beautiful Appearance in the Stove, 
le Flavour. 2 ; 

The third Sort grows plentifully at Campechy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the Seeds. He alſo ob- 
ſerved ſome Plants of this Kind at Jamaica. The ſixth 
Sort is allo pretty common in both thoſe Places. Theſe 
are not near ſo beautiful as the two former 
Flowers being ſmaller, and produced in leſſer Bunches, and 
are moreover of ſhorter Duration. But for the Beauty of 
their Stems and Leaves, and for the ſake of Variety; they 
deſerve room in every curious Collection of Plants. ; 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were peer 4 by 3 
toun, growing in Plenty near Cartbagena in the Spa- 
niſh Pg. lade, ; <a whence he ſent their Seeds to Eng- 
land. The fourth Sort produces ſmall white Flowers, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the third; ſo is leſs valuable than the 
two firſt, The fifth Sort produces as large Flowers as the 
firſt ; but they are of a pale-red Colour, and ſmell very 


ſweet. The Leaves of this Sort are ſometimes ten Inches, 
or a Foot, in 


Length, and about three Inches over in their 
broadeft Part. Theſe are not near fo thick, or full of Juice, 
as thoſe of the other Sorts ; nor are they ſo deeply veined ; 
but being of a bright ſhining-green Colour, they make an 
agreeable Variety amongſt other tender Exotic Plants in the 
Sto 


ve. | 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark ; and when the 
Plants are come up about two Inches high, they ſhe 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the Heat of the Sun in the 
Middle of the Day, until they have taken Root : but they 
muſt not have much Water ; for as all the Sorts are very 
ſucculent, being full of a milky Juice, ſome what like the 
Euphorbiums, Moiſture will cauſe them to rot. In hot 
Weather the Plants ſhould have a pretty large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the 
Hot- bed every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon. Toward Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, the Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed ; where they muſt remain du- 
ing the Winter. As theſe Plants all caſt their Leaves in 
the Middle of Winter, and continue deſtitute of them till 
about the Beginning of May, fo, during that time, they 
ſhould be water'd very ſparingly ; becauſe they are in more 
Danger of rotting, while they are in a leſs active State, | 
too much Moiſture, than when they are furniſh'd 
Leaves, through which the Moiſture is more freely per- 
ſpired. | | | 
All theſe Sorts are too tender to thrive in the open Air 


of this Country, in the Summer- ſeaſon; therefore ſhould 
7A 


te 


Sorts, their 


they ſhould 
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fourth Day 
gly each time. If the Cuttings 

have taken Root in about two Months 

have a larger Share of Air, i harden hem by degrees to 

bear the Sun and Air ; and afterward may be treated as the 

old Plants. 

The milky Juice of theſe Plants is very cauſtic, and 


with Water; bur it mult 2 
ſucceed, they l 
when they ſnould 


reckon d very In cutting off any of the Branches 
of the Plants, if the Knife be not immediately clean'd, the 
Juice will corrode it, and turn the Blade almoſt black in 
a very little time, ſo as not to be cleaned off again ; and 
: if dropped on Linen, will caſe it to waſh in Holes, equal 
to Aqua fortis. | 


| POINCIANA, Barbados Flower- hank or Spanih Car- 
The Characters are; 

| The Flower confiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are plac'd 
in & circular Order; in the Centre of which ariſes a Num- 
| ber of crooked Stamina: the Pointal, which ariſes froin a 
quinguefid Florer cup, becomes a long, broad, flat Pod, open- 
ing into t- Parts, and fill d with broad, flat, roundiſb Sieds, 
each of which is lodg*d in a ſeparate Cell, which are di- 
vided by a thin Partition. 

The Species are; 

. Poinciina flore out berrims Tourn. Barbadss 

Fleer, with a fair Flower. 
2. Poixciana flore luteo. Houſt. Barbados Flower- 
fence, with a yellow Flower. 

3. Poinciana flore rubente. Houſt. Flower-fence with 
a — Flower. 

. Poinciana ſpinoſa, vulgo Tara. Feuil. Prickly 

F e commonly called Tara. 

The firſt Sort is very common in the Caribbee Illands, 
where it is planted for a Fence to divide Fields, and is 
greatly eſteem'd for the 


produc'd on long Spikes | in vaſt Quantities. The Leaves 
of this Plant are alſo 1 


us'd inſtead of Sena, to purge 
withal. 


This was carry'd from Cape Verd Iſlands to Barbados, 
as is related by Ligon, and hath ſince been diſperſed 
the other Iſlands. It grows in thoſe Countries to be ten 


or twelve Feet high, and the Stem is often as large as the 


Small of a Man's Leg, and the Wood is very hard; from 
whence it bah obrain'd the Name of Ebony in fome 
laces 
The Seeds of this Plant are annually brought over in 
* from the Weſt- Indies, which, if ſown upon an Hot- 
will riſe eaſily : and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and plung'd 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
while they have taken Root; after which you muſt give 
them Air in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 


they muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water. When the j 
Plants have fill'd the Pots with their Roots, they ſnould 


be taken out, and plac'd into larger ones, that they may 
have room to grow. If Care be taken to water and ſhift 
them as often as is neceſſary, they will grow to be three 
Feet high the firſt Seaſon. At Michaelmas the Pots ſhould 
be plung'd into a freſh Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, in the 
Stove; which ſhould be kept to the Anana's Heat, mark*d 


on the botanical Thermometers, and — refreſh'd 


of its Flowers, which are 


thro? 
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muſt be freſh, - 
which er 
a ſtronger Soil. 
Wich this! 


been able b 
— * St * fave 


Year in the * 8 
wt pry: * 


r 
in 5 The þ dvnoc differ from the firld in Re uus 
Face of the Plants, but only in the Colour of their 
Flowers; one of theſe having yellow, and the other red 
Flowers; W ˙ W 6: AG 


riegated. 

The fourth Sort was diſcover er'd by Pere Fulle, grow- 
ing plentifully in the Vallies of Lima. The Flowers of 
this Kind are ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sorts, and are 
of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, ſo that they are not near © 
beautiful. The Seed-pods of this Sort are uſed by the 
Dyers in the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, for of Black; and 
they are alſo uſed for making of Ink : the 
Pods with Galls affords the moſt beautiful 


the World. | 
Theſe Sorts are ted by Seeds, in the ſame man- 
the Plants muſt be treated in the ſame 


ner as the firſt; 
way, being all of them very tender Plants: and 
they are ſome Years before they produce their Flowers, 


yet the Irre | 
renders them worthy of a Place in every good Stove : and 


when they flower hey re th react Game mace 
le&tion of rare Plans. 


POKE VIRGINIAN. Vide — 


POLEMONIUM I This Plant is fo call'd of T2, 
much, and jeoves, alone ; becauſe there are many of its 
Lobes go to the making of one Leaf. It is alſo clld 
Greek Valerian; becauſe it was brought from Greece}, 


| Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. 


The CharaBers are; ; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is deeply dividel 
into five Parts, and is wheel-ſhap'd : the Pointal, which 
riſes from the Flower-cup, a te becomes a roundifb 
Fruit, divided into three Cells, which are fil d with 0b- 
-- wank to which ld be added, 1 


Are Species are; 
. PoLEMONIUM vulgare ceruleum. Tourn, Greek Ve 
W with a blue Flower. 
2. Pol RMO vulgare album. Tourn. Greek Vale 
nan, with a white Flower. 
3. POLEMONIUM vulgare, flore variegato. 
Greek Valerian, with a ſtrip'd Flower. 
4. PoLEMoniuM vulgare, foliis eleganter varicgetis. 
Bab. Ind. Greek Valerian, with beautiful ſtrip'd Leaves. 
The two firſt S are very common in many Eng 
Gardens, where they are cultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers. They have alſo been found wild in Carleton Beek, 
and about Mz Cove near Craven. The Sort with va- 
riegated Flowers, as alſo that with ftrip'd Leaves, are Va- 
rieties which have been obtain'd ow = former. 
Theſe Plants are eaſily pro ſowing their Seeds 
light Earth an and when they 


about three 
; obſerving to bulk and warer chem uni 


_ Journ, 


the Droders af he ber garden, where, being intermix d 
with different Sorts of Flowers; they will make a beautiful 
Appearance. Theſe produce their Flowers in M and 
June, and their Seeds ripen in Avugu/?. The 


to part them is about Ae 


Root before. the cold 


but if it he too ci 
the se will 


» 


"v4 » | 
gement, and is. funnel-ſhaped 
: ©, GT 


and ſpread op 


Batten nw 5; eee 
ended thick Stamina, which are obtuſe : the. 
pf becomes a roundiſb triangular Cee ing 
three Cells, which are full of roundiſþ Seeds. © 
The Spectes are; Lis, Hart. (if The 
1. PoLYANTHES foribys alternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Tuberoſe. | 


2. PoLYANTHES floribus alternis, flare pleno. The 
double Tuberoſe. 


who imp : 
15 | n 
land, there are few Perſons who care to 
the Trouble of nurſing up their Off-ſets, till they 
become blowing Roots z becauſe it will be two or three 


ſigns begin to appear, the Bed ſhould have a | 
o 


8 
from the old Root, he Flower-ſt ill b 
her: Ay whereby t ower-ſtems will be 


As theſe Roots commonly arrive in England in the 


Month of February, thoſe who are deſirous to have 


theſe early in Flower, ſhould make a moderate Not- bed the 
Beginning of March, which ſhould have good rich Earth 
Jaid upon the Dung, about eight or nine Inches deep: 
this Bed ſhould be covered with a Frame; and when the 
Bed is in a proper Temperature for Warmth, the Roots 
* be planted at about fix Inches Diſtance from each 

er every Way. The Upper-part of the Root ſhould. 


not be buried more than one Inch in the Ground: when 


the Roots are planted, there ſhould be but little Water 
given them, until y ſhoot above-ground; for too 
much Wet will rot them, when they are in an unactive 
State: but afterward they will require plent; of Water, 
eſpecially when the Seaſon is warm: when the Flower-. 


| de arge Share 
Air given to it; otherwiſe the Stalks will draw up 
weak, and produet but few Flowers; for the more Air 
theſe Plants 'enjoy, in good Weather, the ſtronger the 

will grow, and produce a greatcr Number of Flowers : 
therefore, toward the Beginning of May, the Frame may 


be quite taken off the Bed, and Hoops faſtened over it, 


- to ſupport a Covering of Mats, which need not be laid 


over, but in the Night, or in very cold Weather; ſo that 
by enjoying the free open Air, their Stems will be large: 
and if they are well watered in dry Weather, their Flowers 
will be large, and a great Number on each Stem. 

This firſt Planting will require more Care than thoſe 
which are deſign'd to come after them; fax in order to 
have a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers, the Roots ſhould be 
planted at three different times; viz. the firſt the Be- 
ginning of March; the ſecond the Beginning of April; 


greater and the third at the End of that Month, or the Beginning 


of 


it, which is done by planting the Off- ſets upon 
Hot- bed, early in March, and covering | 
Weather with Mats or Straw ;z and in Summer they muſt 
have plenty of Water in dry Weather: in this Bed the 
Roots may remain till the Leaves decay in Autumn; but 


if there ſnould happen any Froſt before that time, the 
Bed ſhould be covered to guard the Roots from the Froſt, 
becauſe it will deſtroy them if the Froſt enters ſo low as 
to reach the Roots: and where there is due Care taken 
to ſcreen them from Froſt, and too much Wet, it will be 
the beſt Way to let the Roots remain in the Bed till the 
End of November, or the Beginning of December, pro- 
vided hard Froſts do not ſet in ſooner; for the leſs time 
the Roots are out of the Ground, the ſtronger they will 
be, and the ſooner they will flower: when the Roots are 
taken up, they ſhould be cleaned from the Earth, and 
laid up in dry Sand, where they may be ſafe from Froſt 
and Wet; where they ſhould remain until the Seaſon for 
lanting them again: this ſame Method ſhould be practiſed 
y thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate the ſingle Sort. 

I ſhall next give Directions for the Management of thoſe 
Roots, which are annually brought from Italy: and firſt, 
in the Choice of the Roots, thoſe which are the largeſt 
and plumpeſt, if they are perfectly firm and ſound, are 
the beſt ; and the fewer Off-ſets they have, the ſtronger 


they will lower : but the Under-part of the Roots ſhould 


be particularly examined, becauſe it is there that they firſt 
decay: after the Roots are choſen, before they are planted, 
— Off. ſets ſhould be taken off; for if theſe are left upon 


Roots, they will draw away part of the Nouriſhment 


of May: but theſe Beds will require a much leſs Quantity 
than the firſt, eſpecially that Bed which is the 


laft made; for if there is but Warmth enough to put the 
Roots in Motion, it is as much as will be required : and 


* 


this laſt Bed will need no Covering; for many times thoſe 
Roots which are planted in ace this Seaſon, 
will produce ſtrong Flowers in Autumn: but in order to 
ſecure their Flowering, it is always the beſt way to plant 
them on a gentle Hot-bed. As to the ſecond Bed, that 
ſhould be arched over with Hoops, and covered with 
Mats every Night, and in bad Weather; ' otherwiſe the 
late Froſts, which frequently happen in May, will pinch 
them | | 


© Theſe Plants may remain in the Beds until the Flowers 


are near expanding; at which time they may be carefully 


taken up, preſerving the Earth to their Roots, and planted 


- in Pots, and then placed in the Shade for four or five 


Days: after which time the Pots may be removed into 
Halls, or other Apartments, * they will continue in 
Beauty a time; and their fragrant Odour will per- 
fume 4 the Rooms where they are placed 4 * 
by having a Succeſſion of them, they may be continued 
from Midſummer to the End of OFober : but as the Stems 
of theſe Plants advance, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put 
down by each Root; to which the Stems ſhould be faſtened, 
to prevent their being broken by the Wind. 
tis a common Practice with many People, to plant theſe 
Roots in Pots, and plunge the Pots into an Hot-bed : but 
there is much more Trouble in raiſing, them in this Me- 
thod, than in that before directed; if the Roots are 
not planted in very ſmall Pots, there will be a Neceſſity of 
making the Beds much larger, in order to contain a Quan- 
tity of the Roots : and if they are firſt planted in ſmall 
Pots, they ſhould be ſhaken out of theſe into Pots of a 
Size, when they begin to ſhoot out their Flower- 
ſtems; otherwiſe the Stalks will be weak, and produce 


but few Flowers : therefore I prefer the other Method, 
as there is no Danger in removing the Roots, if it is done 


with Care. 

When the Roots are ſtrong, and ly managed, the 
Stems will riſe three or four Feet high ; and each Stem 
will produce twenty Flowers or more: and in this the 
are 


* 


great Beauty of theſe Flowers conſiſts ; for when there 
2 


p © 


but a few Flowers upon ihe Stalks, they will ſoon fate 


away, and mult be frequently rene wed for the Flowers 
are produced in Spikes coming out alternately upon the 
Stalk, the lower Flowers opening firſt; and as theſe de- 
cay, thoſe above them open; fo that in proportion to the 
Number of 3 each Stalk, they continue in 
Beauty a longer or ſhotter time. | 
The Sort with double Flowers will require a little more 
Care, in order to have the Flowers fair ; but this Care is 
chiefly at the time of Blowing; for the Flowers of this 
Sort will not open, if they are expoſed to the open A 
therefore when the Flowers are fully formed, and n 
opening, the Pots ſhould be placed in an airy Glaſs<caſc, 
or a Shelter of Glaſſes ſhould be pre for them, that 
the Dews and Rains may not fall them ; for that 
will cauſe the Flowers to rot away before they open ; and 
the Heat of the Sun drawn _ OS. will cauſe 
their Flowers to ex very fair. ith thi — 
ment, 1 have had _ with very double Flowers 
tremely fair, and upward of twenty upon one Stem: ſo 
that they have made. a beautiful Appearance : but where 
this has not been practiſed, I have rarely ſeen one of them 
in any Beauty. 3 8 | 
The third Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the Seeds were t to ſome curious Gar- 
dens in Holland, where the Plants were raiſed and mul- 


tiplied, and have ſince been diſperſed into moſt of the cu- 


rious Gardens in Europe: this Plant is well figured and 
deſcribed by Dr. Commelin, in the Hertus Amſtelodamenſis, 


by the Title of Hyacinthbus Africanus tuberoſus, flore 


caruleo umbellato : but Dr. Linneus has removed theſe 
from the Genus of Hyacinthus, becauſe the Flowers of 
theſe Plants have an incurved Tube, and the Apices are 
inſerted in the Upper-part; whereas the Flower of the 
Hyacintb is bell-ſhaped, and has three NeFariums, which 


are joined in the Centre. - 
The Roots of this Plant are compoſed of many thick 


fleihy Tubers, ſomewhat in Shape like thoſe of the Ra- 


nunc ulus, but are much larger: the Leaves are long and 
flat, reſembling thoſe of Daffodil ; but are of a dark- 
green Colour. Theſe remain green all the Lear; but in 
Summer they are not ſo ſtrong and vigdrous as in Winter, 


— which is the Seaſon of their Growth: the Flowers are pro- 


duced in an Umbel, upon the Top of a naked Stalk, 
which is about a Foot and an half high : theſe Flowers are 
ſhaped ſumewhat like thoſe of the Hyaciath, being 

and of a fine blue Colour: the Sraſon of this Plant's 
flowering, is about Afichaelmas : but when the Plants are 
ſtrung, the Flowers will be in greater Quantity; ſo that 
they will continue in Beauty near two Months : and this 
being at a Seaſon when there is a Scarcity of Flowers, 


renders this the more valuable. Indeed, there are few 


Plants which are preſerved in the Green-houſe, that merit 


| a Place more than this Plant; for where they are in 


plenty, they may be fo managed, as to have a Succeſſion 
of them in Flower upward of three Months; and this in 


the Winter-ſeaſon, when they are placed in the Green- 


houſe. | | 
This Plant is propagated by parting of the Roots; for 


the Scevs are ſeldom perfected in Eng/and : the beſt time 


tor parting the Roots is about the End of May; at which 
time the Leaves are not in a growing State: but in the 
parting of the Roots, they muſt not be divided too ſmall, 


_ eſpecially if there is Regard paid to their Flowering ; for 


the ſmaller the Roots are, the weaker will be the Flowers; 
ſo that by increafing the Number of Roots too faſt, they 
will not e ſo many Flowers as they otherwiſe would 
do: theſe Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with rich 
freſh Earth, and ſhould be placed in the Summer - ſeaſon 
in the open Air, in a ſneltered Situation, and not too much 
watered during that time; for as they are then in the moſt 
unactive State, much Wet often rots their Roots. In 
Autumn, when the Nights begin to be cold, the Pots 
ſhould be removed into the Green- houſe, and placed nc ar 
the Windows, where they may have a large Share of 
Air; for if they are much crouded by other Plants, 
whereby the Air is excluded from them, the Flowers are 
ſubject to Mouldineſs, which will ſoon ſpoil their Beauty. 
During the Winter-ſcaſon the Plants muſt be frequently 
3efrethea with Water, eſpecially while they continue in 
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Flower; but they muſt not have it in too gre; ines; 
for as the Roots are thick and fleſhy, much Moilture will 
cauſe them to rot: theſe Plants do not require any arti- 
ficial Heat in Winter; ſo may be ved in_a good 
Green-houſez or if they are placed in a dry airy Glaſ. 
caſe with Ficoidgs, and other hardy ſucculent Plants of 
the ſame Country, they will thrive and flower extremely 
well: and with this Management, I have had the Sced- 


| 1 belive by 
10 2 Stowe, as ſooh as. the Flowers, ate 
over, this might be — £900 Sen be 
* © | | LA 
POLIUM [This Plant is fo called of Sehlde, hoary, 
as much as to ſay, the hoary Herb, becauſe it was the white 
Poley of the Antients], P it 
4 ebe are; 1 
39 a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Stamina ſupply the Place of the Creſt : Ln 8 
lip, is divided into frve Segments, as the Germander : out 
F the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 
y feur Embryoes, which afterward became ſo many Seeds, 
ſout up in the Flower-cup: to theſe Marks muſt be added, 
That the Flowers are collefied into an Head upon the Toys 
of the Stalks and Branches. 


The Species are; 3 
1. Por run montanum luteum. 


C. B. P. Yellow Mour- 
2. Por run monianum album. C. B. P. White Poley- 


3. Fol 10 lavendule folio. C. B. P. Poley-mountain 


with a Lavender-lcaf. 


4. Poliun l/avendule folio angufiiori. C. B. P. Poley- 
mountain with a 2 
5 5. PoLium Pyrenaicum ſupinum, bedere terreſtris folic. 
ourn. Creeping Pyrenean Poley- mountain, with 2 
Ground-ivy-leaf. 8 Ca | 

6. Por iu maritimem erettum Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 
Upright Poley- mountain of er | 

7. Por rum montanum luteum, ſerratis anguſtioribu 
incanis foliis. Barrel. Yellow Poley-mountain, with nar- 

8. Potium monianum alterum, foliis anguſtioribus, ca- 
pitulis longioribus. C. B. P. Another Mountain-poley, 
with narrower Leaves, and longer Heads. 

9. Por iu monianum repens. C. B. P. Creeping 
Mountain- poley. 

10. Por iun maritimum ſipinum Venetum. C. B. P. 

ing maritime Venetian Mountain- poley. 

11. Pol run Hiſpanicum, chamedryos folio, flore pur- 
puraſcente. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Mountain-poley, with 
a Germander-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 
=. 2. Pol iun Laſſtanicum fupinum minus incanum, cau- 
ious purpuraſcentibus, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Creeping 
leſs hoary Portugal Mountain-poley, with purpliſh Stalks, 
and a wh te Flower. | | 

13. Potium Hiſpanicum latifolium, capitulo breviori, 
purpuraſcente flere. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Spanif 
1 with a ſhorter Head, and a purpliih 
Flower. | 

14 Por iunt Hiſpanicum maximum album. Inſt. R. H. 
The largeſt white Spaniſh Mountain-poley. ———— 

15. PoLium Hiſpanicum maximum luteum. Inft. R. H. 
The greateſt yellow Spaniſh Mountain-poley. 

16. Pol iu Hiſpanicum maritimum fruteſcens, roriſ- 
marini folio, flore rubro. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby maritime 
pant Mountain-poley, with a Roſmary-leaf, and a red 

wer. | 
17. Por un Hiſpanicum ſupinum, flore flaveſcente. Al. 
— H. Creeping Spanifþ Poley- mountain, with a yellowiſn 

lower. 

18. Potiom Hi 


;ſpanicum, linarie foliis brevioribs, 
fore albo. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with 
ſhorter Toadflax-leaves, and a white Flower. 


19. Por iuu montanum gnaphaloides inciſum, flore rubro, 
& ſupinum. Barr. Icon. Creeping Poley-mountain, re- 
ſembling Cudweed, with a red Flower. 


20. PoLIUM 
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20. Pot wu Hiſpanicum luteum, majorane folio. Inf. 
R. H. Yellow Spaniſh Polcy-mountain, with a Mar- 
:oram{ leaf. * 


Py Portun Hiſpanicum, ſerpylli folio, purpuraſcente 
fore. Inf. R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with a Mo- 
cher-of-thyme-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

22. Pottum Hiſpanicum, thymi folio, purpuraſcente 
coma. Inft. R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with a Thyme- 
leaf, and purpliſh Top. OS 

23. Fol iu Creticum maritimum bumifuſum. Tourn. 
Cor. Trailing maritime Poley-mountain of Crete. 

24. Potium Smyrneum, ſcordii folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Sayrns Poley-mountain, with a Water-germander-leaf. 
Theſe are all of them perennial Plants, 4 third 
and fourth Sorts: theſe two ſeldom continue longer than 
two or three Years, ſo are propagated by Seeds; but the 
others, which are abiding Plants, are propagated by Cut- 
tings. Theſe Plants grow wild in the South of France, 
in Spain, Portugal, and ſome in the Levant; from whence 
| their Seeds have been obtained by thoſe Perſons who de- 
in Botanical Studies: ſome of theſe Sorts grow upri 


to the Height of two Feet; but the greateſt Part of them 


trail upon the Ground, and have woody Branches: the 


chief Beauty of theſe Plants conſiſts in their hoary Leaves; 
for the Flowers are ſmall, and have very little Beauty in 
them; fo the Plants are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens for 
their Beauty : however, ſome of the ſhrubby Kinds may 
be admitted into the Pleafure-garden ; where, if they are 
- planted on a dry lean Soil, they will abide many Years, 
and add to the Variety. | 5 

Theſe Plants may be diſpoſed in a Garden, fo as to 
afford Pleaſure, by mixing them with Marum, Maſtich, 
and ſeveral other aromatic Plants, upon the ſloping Sides 
of Banks, which are expoſed to the Sun; or upon little 


Hillocks raiſed in a ſheltered Situation; where, by the 


Diverſity of their hoary Branches, being of various Shapes, 
they will make a pretty Appearance: and in ſuch Places 
they will reſiſt the Cold much better than when they are 
planted in a good Soil ; for if they grow freely in Sum- 
mer, their Shoots will be replete with Moiſture, and the 
Froſt will be much more likely to deftroy theſe than it 
will thoſe whoſe Shoots are ſhort, dry, and hard: and 
- this holds thro* moſt of the aromatic Plants; for Sage, 
Roſmary, 13 Sc. which 2 been ing out 
of dry Walls, tho* greatl to all Winds, have 
refed the Cold of he Gowns" 

the Plants which were. growing in Gardens were de- 
ſtroyed. | 


T are propagated ed in England, where they ſeldom 
We „by Curtings or Slips, which ſhould be 
planted the Beginning of April, juſt before they are about 
to ſhoot, upon a Border expoſed to the Eaſt: and if the 


Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be watered and ſhaded until 


they have taken Root; and afterward they will require no 


other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds; and at 


Michaelmas the Plants ſhould be removed where they are 
deſign'd to remain; but it will be proper to put a Plant 


of each Sort in Pots, that they may be ſheltered in Win- 


ter, to preſerve the Kinds. | 
4 


POLY ANTHUS. Yide Primal. 


POLYGA LA [This Plant is ſo called, of web, 


much, and yzAa, Milk, becauſe if Cattle are fed in 
Marſhes that produce this Plant, they give a great Quan- 
tity of Milk: it is alſo called Ambarvalis, of Ambiendis 
Arvis, from luftrating the Fields; becauſe the Antients 
ufed to crown Virgins with the Flowers of this Plant, when 
they perambulated the Fields, to implore Fertility thereto : 
it is alſo called Amarella, becauſe it has a bitter Taſte], 
Milkwort. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, of an anomalous 
Figure, perforated behind, * divided into two Lips be- 
fore: the uppermoſt Lip is divided into two Parts; but 
the under one is curiouſly fringed : out of the lower Part of 
the Flower riſes the Poimal, which afterward becomes a 


right Tourn. Cor. Low Eaſtern 


Winters, when moſt of 


broad Fruit, divided into two Cells, which contain oblong 
Seeds: the Fruit is generally inclos'd in the Flower-cup, 
which is compos'd of five Leaves, wiz three ſmall ones, 
and two larger, which afterward embrace the Fruit like 


Wings. 


The Species are; 


1. PoLYGALA major cerulea. Tabern. Greater blue 


Milk wort. 


2. PoLyGALA major alba. Tabern. Greater white 
Milkworr, 


3- Pot vA vulgaris. C. B. P. Common Milkwot, 
with a blue Flo | 


4. PoLycaLa alba. Tabern. White common Milk- 
Wort. 


5. PoLYCALa montana minima myrtifolia. Inſt. R. H. 
The leaſt mountain Milkwort, with a Myrtle-leaf. 
6. Pol vATA Cretica vulgari ſimilis, flore albido lon- 
Fiore. Tourn. Cor. Milk wort of Crete, like the com- 
mon Sort, with a longer whitiſh Flower. 

7. PoLYGALA Orientalis ſupina myrtifolia, flore cæruleo. 
Milkwort, with a Myrtle-leaf, 


and a blue Flower. 
8. PoLYGALA Orientalis linifolia, flore magno albo. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and 


a large white Flower. 
9. PoLycaLa Orientalis linifolia, flore magno purpureo. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Milk wort, with a Flax-lcaf, and a 


large purple Flower. | 

10. PoLyGaLa Lufitanica fruteſcens, magno flore, 
foliis minimis. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Portugal Milkwort, 
with a large Flower, and very ſmall Leaves. 

11. PoLyGALa Africana fruteſcens anguſtifolia major. 
Oldenl, Greater ſhrubby African Milkwort, with a nar- 
row Leaf. 


13. PoLyYGALa Virginiana, foliis oblongis, floribus in 


thyrſo candidis, radice alexipharmica. Milkwort of Vir- 


ginia, with oblong Leaves, and white Flowers, growing 
in a looſe Spike, whoſe Root is alcxipharmic; commonly 
called the Senegaw Rarttle-ſnake-root. 

14. Pol voALA cerulea ' Americana, anguſtis & den- 
foribus foliis, vulgo Clin-clin. Feuillie. Blue American 


Milk wort, with narrow Leaves; commonly called by the 


15. PoLYGALA rubra Virginiana, ſpice parva compacia. 


Banift. Red Virginian Milkwort, with a ſmall compact 


16. PoLYGaLa ſpicata rubra major, foliis & caulibus 
ceruleſcentibus. Banift. Greater red ſpiked Milk wort, with 
bluiſh Leaves and Stalks. 


17. PoLyGaLa /. Flas ambarvalis Virginiana, floribus 


luteis in caput oblongum congeſtis. Banift. Virginian Milk- 
wort, with yellow 4 collected in an oblong Head. 
18. Pol YAL A quadrifolia ſ. cruciata, 


floribus ex vi- 


ridi rubentibus, in globum compattis. Baniſt. Four-leav'd 
Millewort, with reddiſh-green Flowers, growing in a con- 


pact Globe. 
19. PoLYGALA 
parva rubenti. Banift. Smaller four-leav'd Virginian Milk- 


I with a ſmall reddiſh Spike. 


20. PoLycalLa Mariana, anguſtiore folio, fore pur- 


| Puree. Plat. Mantiſ. Narrow-leav'd Milkwort of Ma- 


land, with a le Flower. 
hk 21. Ne Mavens quadrifolia minor, ſpica parva 
albicante. Pluk. Mantiſ. Smaller four-leav'd Milkwort 
of Maryland, with a ſmall whitiſh Spike. 

22. PoLyGaLa Africana fruteſcens, folio buxi, flore 
maximo. Oldenl. _— African Milkwort, with a Box- 
leaf, and a large Flower. 

The four fil Species are found wild in moiſt Meadows 
in divers Parts of England, and are never preſerved in 
Gardens, except for the fake of Variety: however, I 
thought proper to inſert them in this Place, to introduce 
the other Sorts; ſome of which are beautiful Plants, and 
are worthy to be preſerved in all curious Collections of 
rare Plants. a 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are alſo very 


humble Plants, which grow wild in Spain, Ita), * 


7B 


12. PoLYGALA Africana, lini folio, magno fore. Oldenl. 
African Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and a large Flower. 


quadrifolia minor Virginiana, ſpica 
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che South of France, and are ſeldom introduced in Gar- 

dens; for it is very difficult to get any of theſe Plants to 

grow, when they are tranſplanted from the Fields to the 

Gardens; for they delight to grow amongſt the Graſs: 

{o that when it is clear d from about them, they ſeldom 
thrive. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant : theſe are alſo 
low Plants, which grow in the ſame manner as the former ; 
therefore are not eaſily cultivated in Gardens: the only 
Method to get theſe to grow in a Garden, is to ſow their 


Seeds in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady 


Situation, and a moiſt Soil; where the Plants will come 
up the following Spring, and produce Flowers; but they 
ſeldom continue long after. | | 
The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, 
which are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for Vanety. 
| Theſe may be alſo propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
| ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots filled with hght freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them 
trom the Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and muſt be frequently watered. About the 
middle of May theſe Plants ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees; and in June they may be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; and in Autumn they muſt be 
removed into the Green-houſe, and as hath been 
directed for Myrtles and Oleanders. Theſe Plants con- 
tinue a long time in Flower; fo are worthy of a Place in 
every curious Garden, for the ſake of Variety. 
| The fifteenth Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and the ſeventeenth grows on the Mountains in the 
Kingdom of Chily, in the Spaniſh V- Indies, where it 
is uſed by the Indians to cure Pleurifies, and all Com- 
plaints of the Side. Theſe two Sorts are of low Growth, 
ſeldom riſing higher than the common Sort z but are too 
tender to live in the open Air in England; ſo 


= far ya 
be planted in Pots, and preſerved in the Green-houſe in 


Winter. Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, as the two 
former Sorts. To 

The nine next Sorts are all of them Natives of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New-England, and ſeveral other Places 
m the North of America; ſo are hardy h to live 
in the open Air in England, provided they are planted in 
a warm Situation, and on a light Soil. Theſe are very 
pretty Plants, and require very little Trouble to cultivate 
them ; for after they are come up from Seeds, the 2 
Care they require, is to keep them clear from Weeds, 
in very dry Weather to water them while they are young; 
for when they have obtained Strength, they will not be 
in much Danger of ſuffering by Drought; for the Roots 
run pretty 2 the Ground, ſo will find Nouriſhment 

m. 


to ſupport | 
of the ſixteenth Sort hath been 


The Root 
the Senegaw Indians to cure the Bite of the Rattle ſnake; 
which, if taken in time, is an infallible Remedy. And of 
late Years it hath been uſed by the Inhabitants of Virginia 
in many Diſorders, which are occaſioned by a thick ſizy 
Blood; ſo that the Root of this Plant, when its Virtues are 
fully known, may become one of the moſt uſeful Medi- 
cines yet diſcovered. The ſeventeenth Sort, by the Ac- 
count which Pere Feuill:e gives of it, partakes of the 
ſame Qualities with this, tho' the Indians uſe it differently; 
for he ſays they make a Decoction of the Plant, which 
they drink to cure the Pain of the Side ; whereas the Se- 
nezaw Indians uſe the Root of the ſixteenth Sort, which 
they powder, and generally about them, when they 
travel in the Woods, left they ſhould be bit by the Rattle- 
inakez and whenever this happens, they take a Quantity 
of the Powder inwardly, and apply ſome of it to the 
Part bitten; which is a ſure Remedy. 

The rwenty-fifth Sort is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots of light Earth, ſoon after it is ripe, 
and ſheltered in Winter; and in the Spring the Pots ſhould 
be placed upon a moderate Hot bed : and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be prick'd into ſmall Pots filld 

3 


long uſed by 


P O 


and plunged into another Hot- bed 


with light rich Earth, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded until they have taken 
and often refreſhed with Water; after which they muſt 
have Air given them in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon; and in Fuly they may be removed into the open 
Air, placing them in a warm Situation, where they ma 
be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds; and in dry Weather they 
muſt be often refreſhed with Water : in this Place they 
remain until OZober, when the Nights begin to be froſty? 
then you ſhould remove them into the Green-houſe, place. 
ing them where they may have the Advantage of the free 
Air, when the Weather is favourable enough to admit of 
the Glaſſes being open*d; for they only require to be pro- 
tected from Froſt. During the Winter-ſeaſon they ſhould 
often be refreſhed with Water; but it ſhould not be given 
to them in large Quantities, which will injure their Roots, 
In Summer they may be expoſed with Myrtles, Geraniums, 
Sc. in a Situation where they are defended from ſtrong 
Winds; and as their Roots increaſe, the Size of their Pots 
ſhould be inlarg d; but you muſt be very cautibus not to 
1 which is injurious to all Sorts of Exotic 
ts. "iq 
En ptr mating. 
, in w ] thrive | 
and continue in Flower moſt Part of the Year, which | 
renders it very valuable; and if the Seaſon proves favour. 
able, the Seeds will ripen very well : but you muſt be 
careful to gather them when ripe, otherwiſe they will drop 
off, and be loſt. The Seeds of this Plant will ſometimes 
remain above a Year in the Ground, fo that the Earth in 
the Pots ſhould not be diſturbed when the Plants do not 
come up the firſt Seaſon. 


POLYGONATUM (fo called of r, many, and 
uu, a Knee, becauſe it has many little Knees ; for the 
Root is knotty : it is alſo called Solomon's Seal, be- 
cauſe the Knots of the Root ſomewhat reſemble a Seal], 

The Charafers are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and er- 
pands at the Top in Shape of 4 Bell, and is divided into 
ſeveral Segments : the Ovary, which. is fituated in the 
Centre of the Flower, becomes @ ſoft globular Fruit, an- 
taining roundiſb Seeds. - 
The Species are; 

1. PoLyYGonaTuM latiſalium vulgare. C. B. P. Com- 
mon broad-leav'd Solomon's Seal. © 

2. PoLYGONATUM /atifolium vulgare, caulibus rubet- 
tibus. H. L. Common broad- leav d Solomon's Seal, with 
red Stalks. 

3. PoLYGonaTuM latifolium minus, flore majore. C. B. P. 
Leſſer broad- leav d Solomon's Seal, with a larger Flower. 

4. PoLyGonaTun latifolium, flore duplici odore. H. R. 
Par. Broad-leav'd Solomon's Seal, with a double ſweet- 
ſmelling Flower. 


5. PoLyconaTuM latifol 


Root, 


folium maximum. C. B. P. Thc 
greateſt broad-leav'd Solomon's Seal. | 
6. PoLyconaTuM latifolium, bellebori alli foliis. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav*d Solomon's Seal, with Leaves like the white 
Hellebore. | 
7. PoLyconaTuM /atifolium, flore majore odoro. C. J. P. 
Broad-leav*d Solomon's Seal, with a e ſweet Flower. 
8. PoLyYconaTUM orientale latifolium, fore par. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-leav' d Solomon's Seal, with 
a ſmall Flower. 
9. PoLYGoNaTUM anguſtifolium non ramoſum. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd unbranched Solomon's Seal. 
10. PoLyconaTuM anguſtifolium ramoſum. C. B. P. 
Narrow - leav d branching Soloman's Seal. | 
11. POLYGONATUM Americanum ſcandens altiſumum 
foliis tamni. Plum. The talleſt climbing Americas So- 
"Thes Plats are eafi ropagated by parting of their 
ts are eaſily i * 
Roots in the Spring, before they 3 ſhoot, obſerving 
always to preſerve a Bud to each Off-ſet : they ſhould be 
planted in a freſh light Earth, where they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly; but if it be over-rich, it will deſtroy their 
Roots. The firſt Sort is the moſt common in Eugland, 


and is what the College has directed for medicinal . 


P 0 


A Pagani fv gy op provided they 

are planted in a pretty i 

is common for We. 

whereas the ordinary Sort ſeldom riſes above that 

Height. The Leaves of theſe Sorts are alſo very large, 

tha they make an handſome Appearance inthe Borders « 
ens 


of 
D 


Sort; but doth not grow much * 
of this Sort being larger, and havi 
render it worthy of a Place in large 
The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Yr. 2 ournefort in 
the Levant; but is not common in Europe: + uy 
broader Leaf than the common Sort, and the Flower is 
much ſmaller. It is preſerved in ſome curious Botanic 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety. 
I be ninth and tenth Sorts are very different from either 
of the former: theſe have four or five Leaves, produced 
a cach Joint, which are much and narrower than 
thoſe of the common Sort; ſo that they make a very dif- 
ferent Appearance ; therefore ſhould be allowed a Place in 
large Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 
All theſe Sorts are as hardy as the common Solomon's 
Seal, and may be propagated by parting of their Roots, 
in the ſame manner as is directed for the common Sort. 
The eleventh Sort is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of 
America, where it grows in the Woods, and climbs on 
go_ — 32 Wy 9 of which it 


riſes to a great Thi roi it Flower i 
long Bunches, E 
The Seeds of this Plant were 1 


Mr. Rabert Millar, Surgeon. This Plant muſt be pre- 
ſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe it will not live thro* the Win- 
ter in this Country: it may be by 

ſhould be ſown on an Hot e and 


POLYPODIUM [of 1 many, and Tous, ; 
Plant ſtrikes its 


every . 

be Scan, Earth, of Tres, & i the lame things peel 

if it be a Tree of the Oalt Kind}, Polypody. | 
The Characters are; 

Is is 6 capillary Plant, wich oblong jagged Loaves, hav- 
ing a middle Rib, wbich joints them , halle m 
_ thro each Diviſion. 

The Species are 3 $f. 
4 PoLyPODIUM vulgare. C. B. P. Common Poly- 
J. 


2. POLYPODIUM ein, ſerrato folio. r. Tcon. Gregte | 


Polypody, with a ſerrated Leaf, 
3. Pol rrobtun Cambre-Brilannicum, ginuulis ad 


Leaves. 
| There are ſeveral other Species of this Plane, which are 
Natives of America ; ſome of which are preſerved in ſome 
curious Botanic Gardens for Variety: but as they are 
rarely cultivated in other Gardens, it ® noe worth mhill tp 
enumerate them in this Place, 

The firſt Sort is that which is uſed in Medicine, and is 


found growing upon old Walls, and ſhady Banks, in di- 


vers Parts of England. The ſecond ſoems vo be only a 
Variety of the firſt, which __ _— 

larger, and having ſerrated Leaves. The as Pe, 

brought from Wales, where it grows in — 

. heſe om q +4 
propagated by parting ir Roots in pring 

fore they ſhot, and ſhould be planted in a very poor moiſt 

Soil, under the Shade of a Wall ; for if they are expos'd 

to the Sun, they will not thrive : they chiefly delight to 

grow out of the Joints of Walls, and old Buildings; but 

are commonly found expoſed to che North. 


POMGRANATE. Vide Punica. 
POMUM ADAMI. Vide Aurantium, 


POPULAGO [This Plant is fo call'd, of Populus, th 
wg ok tree, becauſe it grows near Banks and Ditches under 
a Marſh-marigold. 
he Characters are; | 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are pla 
circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe; in the Middle 
e riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a mem- 
anaceous Fruit; in which there are ſeveral Cells, which 
are, for the moſt part, bent downward, cala into little 
Heads, and are full of oblong Seeds. 
The Species are 


Porr fore majore. Tourn. Marſh-marigold 
N Flower. 850 ? 


2. PoruLaco fare minore. Tourn. Marſh-mat 
with a ſmaller Flower. igald, 


3. PoeuLaco flore Tourn. Marſh-marigold, 
WB. rg Lac ene 

The two firſt Sorts are common on boggy and 
watry Places in divers Parts of England, and are ſeldom 
cultivated in Gardens : but the third Sort, which is a 


Variety from the ſecond, is preſerved in Gardens for its 


fine double Flowers. 
parting of the Roots in 


This Plant is 1 by 
Autumn, and muſt be planted on a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe 
the Flowers will not be near ſo fair, nor will the Plants 
thrive. Theſe are very proper to place in very wet Parts 
of the Garden, where few other Plants will thrive ; and 
will afford an le Variety during their Seaſon of 
Flowering, which is from the Middle of April until the 
Latter-end of May: fo that they — of a Place 
in every curious Flower-garden. 


POPULUS, The Poplar-tree. 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves are broad, and, for the moſt part, angular: 
the Male Trees produce amentaceous Flowers, which have 


a: many little Leaves and Apices, but are barren: the Female 


Trees produce membraneous Pods, which open into two 


Parts, containing many Seeds, which bave a large Quantity 


of Down adhering to them, and are collefted into Spikes. 
The Characters are; 


1. Porurus alba, minoribus folits. C. B. P. White 


* with ſmaller Leaves. 
2. PopuLus alba, majoribus foliis. C. B. P. White 
— with large Leaves, commonly call'd the Abele- 


> tremula. C. B. P. The trembling Poplar, 
or 1238 
4. Porurus nigra. C. B. P. The black Foplar- tree, 
by ſome falſly called the Cotton - tree. 
5. Porurus alba, folio minore variegato. The white 


Poplar, with ſtriped Leaves. 


iffues a very ſweet Balſam. 
' Theſe Trees may be propagated either from Layers 


or Cuttings, which will readily take Root; Sabie 


Suckers, which the white Poplars ſend up from their 


Roots in great Plenty. The beſt time for tranſplanting 
theſe Suckers is in QZober, when their Leaves begin to 
decay. Theſe may be placed in a Nurſery for two or 
three Years, to get Strength, before they are planted our- 
where they are deſign d to remain: but if you intend to 
pagate them from Cuttings, it is better to defer the 
— of that until February; at which time you may 
32 Truncheons of four or five Feet long, thruſting 
them about a Foot into the Ground : theſe will readily 


ay take Root and if the Soil be moiſt in which they are 


will arrive to a conſiderable Bulk in a few Years. 
The black Poplar is not fo apt to take Root from large 
Truncheona; therefore tis the better Method to plant 
Cuttings about a Foot and an half in Length, thruſting 
them a Foot deep into the Ground: theſe will take . 
very freely, and may be afterward tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. This Sort will grow upon almoſt 
any Soil ; but will thrive beſt in moiſt Places. 
I have planted Cuttings of this Tree, which in four 
Years have been bigger in the Trunk than a Man' Thigh, 


6. PoeuLus nigra Caroliniana, folio maxima, gemmis 
balſamum odoratiſimum fundentibus. Cateſb. The Carolina 
mar- black Poplar, with the largeſt Leaf; from whoſe Buds 


ines laciniatis. Raii n. Velo Polypady, with Bet wo 
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and near twenty Feet in Height, and this upon a very in- 
different Soil ; but in a moiſt Soil, it is common for theſe 
Trees to ſhoot ten or twelve Feet in a Seaſon: ſo that 
where a Perſon hath a mind to make a Shelter in a few 
Years, there is ſcarce any Tree ſo proper for that Pur- 
poſe as this: but they ſhould not be planted too near the 
Pleaſure- garden, becauſe the Down which falls from theſe 
Trees will make a prodigious Litter in the Spring. 
The white Sorts, as alſo the Aſpen- tree, likewiſe cauſe 
a great Litter in the Spring, when their Down falls off; 
and their Roots being very apt to produce a large Quan- 
tity of Suckers, eſpecially thoſe Trees that came from 
Suckers, this renders them unfit to be planted near an 
Houſe or Garden; but when they are interſpers'd with 
other Trees in large Piantations, they afford an agreeable 
Variety ; their Leaves being very white on their Under- 
files, which, when blown with the Wind, are turn'd to 
Sight. | | 
A conſiderable Advantage may be obtain'd by planting 
theſe Trees upon — 1 Soils, where few other 
Trees will thrive: many ſuch Places there are in England, 
| which do not, at preſent, bring in much Money to their 
Owners; whereas, if they were planted with theſe Trees, 
they would, in a very few Years, over-purchaſe the Ground, 
clear of all Expence : but there are many Perſons in Exx- 
lend, who think nothing, except Corn, worth cultivating : 
or, if they plant Timber, it muſt be Oak, Aſh, or Elm; 
and if their Land be not proper for either of theſe, i is 
deem'd little worth; whereas if the Nature of the Soil 
was examin*d, and proper Sorts of Plants adapted to it, 
there might be very great Advantage made of ſeveral large 
Tracts of Land, which at this time lie neglected. 
The Wood of theſe Trees, eſpecially of the Abele, is 
very good to lay for Floors, where it will laſt many Years; 
and for its exceeding Whiteneſs, is, by many Perſons, pre- 
ferr'd to Oak; but being of a ſoft Contexture, is very 
| ſubject to take the Impreſſion of Nails, &c. which ren- 
ders it leſs proper for this Purpoſe : it is alſo very proper 
for Wainſcoting of Rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or 
ſhrink, than moſt other Sorts of Wood: but for Turnery- 
ware, there is no Wood equal to this for its exceeding 
Whireneſs, ſo that Trays, Bowls, and many other Uten- 
ſils, are made of it ; and the Bellows-makers prefer it for 
their Uſe ; as do alſo the Shoemakers, not only for Heels, 
but alſo for the Soles of Shoes: it is alſo very good to 
make light Carts ; and the Poles are very proper to fi 


, 


port Vines, Hops, c. and the Lopping will afford good 
Fuel, which in many Countries is much wanted. | 
The fixth Sort of Poplar-tree grows by the Sides of 
Rivers, and in other moiſt Places, in South-Carolina, 
where it riſes to a very large Tree. The young Branches 
of this Tree are commonly angular, ſometimes having 
three, and at other times four Angles. The Leaves are 
much broader, and are not ſo pointed as thoſe of the 
common black Poplar. The Buds of the Leaves are 
v-ry large; and in the Spring, juſt before they puſh, 
there iſſues out of them a very ſweet Balſam. 5 

Although this Tree is a Native of a much warmer 
Country than England, yet it is hardy enough to endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air; and may be 
propagated by Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon black Poplar. The beſt time to plant theſe Cut- 
tings is in the Beginning of November; ſhould be 
avout a Foot or fourteen Inches long, and ſhould be 
planted ſix or eight Inches in the Ground. If the Spring 
following ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered until they have made Roots; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. Theſe Cutrings will be rooted enough to bear 
tranſplanting in one Tear; and the October following 
they ſhould be remov'd, and planted either in a Nurſery, 
where they may be train'd up to Stems, or. in the Places 
where they are deſign'd to remain, which muſt be in a 
moiſt Soil, where they will grow to be large Trees; and 
being intermix'd with other Trees of the fame Growth, 
will make an agreeable Diverſity. 


PORRUM [in Greek is call'd CASTOR of ew, to 


enkindle, as though a Plant that excites a Warmth in the 
Body], Jeck. | 


P 0 n 
The Characters are; | 4 ox" 
The Flower confifts of fix Petals, and is hep ar iþ 


were, like a Bell : in the Centre ariſes the Pointal, which * 


after ward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into three 
Cells, which contain roundiſh Seeds: to theſe Notes muſt be 
added, The Stamina are generally broad and flat, ending in 
three Capillaments ; of which the middle: one is fund , 
with a Chive : the Flowers are alſo gather d into almoſt glo- 
bular Bunches : the Roots are long, cylindrical,” and coated; 
the Coats ending in plain Leaves. 

The Species are; ; 

1. PoxRuUM commune capitatum. C. B. P. The com- 
mon Leek. | 

2. Pox RUN ſefivum latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leay'd 
Leek, commonly call'd the London Leek. 

There are ſome other Species of this Plant, which grow 
wild in the South of France, and Spain ; but as they are 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, I ſhall forbear to mention 
them here. The two Sorts here mention'd are by many 
Perſons affirm'd to be the ſame, both of them riſing from 
the ſame Seed: but this is what the Gardeners near Lan- 
don will not believe; for they never ſow Seeds of the lat- 
ter, if they can procure thoſe of the firſt Sort, there be- 
ing a great Difference in the Size of the Head, or princi- 
— Part of the Leek ; but whether by long cultivating 
they may not alter, I cannot poſitively affirm, having 
never ſown the Seeds of the latter Sort above one Year. 
Theſe Plants are cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, in the ſame manner as was directed for Onions, 


with which theſe are commonly ſown, the two Sorts of 


Seeds being mix*d according to the Proportion which is 
defir'd of either Sort; though the moſt common Method 
is, to mix an equal Quantity of both ; for the Onions will 
greatly out- grow the Leeks in the Spring; but theſe be- 
ing drawn off in July, the Leeks will have time to grow 
large afterwards, ſo that there may be a moderate Crop of 
both Sorts. The Management of Leeks being exactiy 
the ſame with Onions, I ſhall not repeat it in this Place; 
but ſhall only add, that many Perſons do ſow their Lecks 


e and in June, after ſome 
Are » they dig up the Ground, 


plant their Leeks out thereon, in Rows a Foot apart, 
and fix Inches aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root ; after which they will 
require no further Culture, but to clear the Ground from 


up- Weeds: the Leeks, thus planted, will grow to a great 


Size, provided the Ground be good ; and this Method is 
proper for ſuch Perſons who have little room. 
If you would fave the Seeds of this Plant, you ſhould 


make choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you have, 


which muſt remain in the Place where they „ until 
February; when they ſhould be tranſplanted in a Row 
againſt a warm Hedge, Pale, or Wall, at about cight 
Inches aſunder; and when theirStems advance, they ſhould 
be ſupported by a String, to prevent their being broken 
down, to which they are very liable, eſpecially when in 
Head; and the cloſer they are drawn to the Fence in Au- 
tumn, the berter the Seeds will ripen ; for it ſometimes 
happens, in cold Summers or Autumns, that thoſe which 
grow in the open Garden, do not perfect their Seeds in 
this Country, eſpecially if there ſhould be ſharp Froſts 
early in Autumn, which will intirely ſpoil the Seed. 


changing brown), you ſhould cut off their with 
about a Foot or more of the Stalk to each, and tie them 
in Bundles, three or four Heads in each, and hang them 
up in a dry Place, where they may remain till Chrifmes, 
or after, when you may threſh out the , Seeds Uſe. 
The Huſk of theſe Seeds is very tough, which renders it 
very difficult to out the Seeds ; therefore ſome Per- 
ſons, who have but a ſmall Quantity, do rub it hard 
againſt a rough Tile, which will break the Huſks, and 
5 out better than moſt other Methods I have 


_ PORTULACA, Purſlane. 
The Characters are; : 
The Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which expand in 
form of a Roſe ;, out of whoſe Flower-cup (which _ 


Se 
* . 


Fe Pp O 
Ln.” 


becomes a Fruit for the moſt part oval, full of 
* 2 and furniſb d with two Shells or Huſts at top; 
Nr which the outer one, which was the Part of the Flower- 
that was ſplit in two, opens firſt ; and the inner one, 
ab is the Pointal inlarg d, opens laſt, doubly and tranſ- 
ven, while the lower Part of the Flower-tup adheres to 
the Foot-ftallt | 

| are; ' 


pecies 
1. Pon Tur AcA latifolia ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Broad - 
leay'd or Garden Purſlane. 
2. PokTULACA ſativa latifolia, foliis avis. Mor. Hiſt. 
Broad-leav'd Garden Purſlane, with yellow Leaves. 
3. PorTuLaca anguſtifolia five fylveſtris. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd or Wild Purſlane. 
I. PoRTULACA Curaſſavica, folio capparidis. Par. Bat. 
Purſlane from Curaſſo, with a Caper-leaf. | 
The firſt Sort here mention'd is what the Gardeners 
near London do chiefly cultivate ; though the ſecond Sort 
does very often come up mix'd with the firſt; but whe- 
ther it is only an accidental Variety ariſing from the fame 
Seeds, or that the Seeds are promiſcuouſly ſaved, I can- 
not determine : indeed, there is no other Difference be- 
tween them, but only the Colour of their Leaves, fo that 
they are both equally good for Uſe; but the green Sort, 
having a better Appearance, is generally preferr'd in the 
Markets. | Bs 
The wild Sort is not a Native of Exgland, but grows 
 plentifully in many warm Countries; where when it has 
once obtain'd fo as to ſhed its Sceds, tis very difficult to 
extirpate again. This is ſeldom us'd; though *tis not 
different from the Garden Kind, except in the Smalneſs 
of its Leaves. 3 
The fourth Sort is very common in moſt of the warm 
Parts of America, where it grows in great Plenty upon the 
Shores and Rocks near the Sea. This is preſerv*d in ſome 
curious Gardens for Variety, but is a Plant of no great 


"Pa from Seeds, which may be ſown 


Purſlane is pro 
upon Beds of light rich Earth during any of the Summer- 
months; but if you intend to have it early in the Seaſon, 
it ſhould be ſown upon an Hot-bed ; for it is too tender to 
be ſown in the open Air before April, and then it mult be 
in a warm Situation. This Seed is very ſmall, ſo that a 
little of it will be ſufficient to ſupply a Family. There is 
no other Culture which this Plant requires, but to keep it 
clear from Weeds, and in 
or three times a Week. In warm Weather this Plant will 
be fit for Uſe in ſix Weeks after ſowing; ſo that, in order 
to continue a Succeſſion of this Plant, you ſhould ſow it 
at three or four different Seaſons, allowing a Fortnight 
between each Sowing, which will be ſufficient to laſt the 
whole Seaſon, while it is proper to be eaten; for, being 
of a very cold Nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, except in 
the Heat of Summer, in England , for which Reaſon, it 
is not to any Purpoſe to ſow it upon an Hot-bed, ſince it 
will come early enough for Uſe in the open Air. | 


The Characters are; 
3 of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
Nightly cut into frve Parts, and alternately cut deep into five 
Parts: the Flower is compoſed of pve Leaves, which are 
inſerted into the Empalement, and ſpread open: in the 
Centre of the Flower there are ſeyeral Pointals collected into 
one Head, and are attended by a Number cf Stamina, which 
Tiſe out of the Empalement : after the Flower is paſt, the 
Pointals become an Head of roundiſh Seeds included in the 
lement. 
The Species are; | 
1. PoTenTILLa foliis pinnatis, caule repente. Lin. Flor. 
Silver-weed, or wild Tanſey. | | 
2. PoTENTILLA foliis pinnatis quinatis, foliolis ovatis 
crenatis, caule erecto. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Upright Cinque- 
foil, with Meadow- ſweet· leaves. 
3. PoTENTILLA caule fruticoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Shrubby Cinquefoil. 
4. PoTenTILLA foliis digitatis inci ſo-ſerratis, caule recto. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Greater upright Cinquefoil. 


1 


"Leaf ) ariſes the Pointal, which, together with the 


dry Weather to water it twice 


PFroſt ſets in: for as this Plant grows naturally upon 


5. PoTENTILLA foliis digitatis longitudinaliter patenti- 
ſerratis, caule repente. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Common creep- 
ing Cinquefoil. | 5 

6. PorxTHTA foliis ternatis incifis, caule diffuſe. 
— 8 Cliff. The barren Strawberry, with upright 
ta 
There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which 
grow wild in ſeveral Parts of Europe ; but are rarely ad- 
mitted into Gardens; therefore I ſhall not enumerate them 
here: and of thoſe above-mention'd, it is only the third 
Species which is cultivated in Gardens, and this is found 
growing wild in ſome of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
The firſt Sort here mention'd ſtands in the Cata- 
logue of Medicinal Plants in the Diſpenfatory : therefore 
I have mention'd it here, though it is one of the moſt 
common Weeds in England, growing plentifully on Com- 
mons and waſte Land every-where, but eſpecially on a!l 
cold Ground; where by its creeping Stalks, which put 
out Roots at every Joint, it ſpreads over the Surface of 
the Ground, and becomes a very troubleſome Weed. 
The fifth Sort is alſo a bad Weed, having the ſame ſort 
of creeping Stalks as the firſt ; ſo that where-ever it once 
gets Poſſeſſion of the Ground, it multiplies and ſpreads to 
a great Diſtance : therefore theſe two Sorts ſhould be ex- 
tirpated from every good Garden. | 
The ſecond, fourth, and fixth Sorts are ſometimes 
preſerv'd in Gardens for the fake of Variety; but as they 
are Plants of no » few Perſons care to allow them 
room in their Gardens : theſe will propagate very faſt by 
Seeds, which if permitted to fall on the Ground, the 
Plants will come up and thrive without any Culture. 
Theſe Plants which come up from ſelf-ſown Seeds, will 
flower and produce Seeds the next Seaſon, and the Roots 
of the ſecond and fourth will continue ſeveral Years ; but 
the ſixth is biennial, and generally periſt: es ſoon after the 


The third Sort is in many of the Nurſery- 
Gardens near London for Sale. This is a low Shrub, ſel- 
dom riſing above four Feet high, branching out on every 
Side from the Stem : the Leaves are divided into ſeveral 
narrow Segments, which join at the Footſtalk: the Flow- 
ers are yellow, and in Shape like thoſe of the common 
Cinquefoil ; theſe are produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, and by their Succeſſion continue to flower up- 
ward of two Months, eſpecially when they grow upon a 
moiſt Soil. 7 2 Mt VERT 
This Plant is commonly by Suckers, or 
laying down the tender Branches, which will take Root in 
one Year, and may then be taken off from the old Plants, 
and planted in a Nurſery for a Year or two, to get Strength, 
before they are planted where they are deſign'd to remain: 
it may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the Summer-months, in a moiſt 
ſhady Border, where they will ſoon take Root, and the 
Michaelmas following, may be tranſplanted into the 


The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting of theſe Plants is in 
October, that they may get new Roots before the _ 
moi 
boggy Land, ſo when it is remov'd in the Spring, if due 
Care is not taken to water it in dry Weather, it is apt to 
miſcarry : nor will this Plant live in an hot dry Soil, but 
in a ſhady Situation, and on a cool moiſt Soil, it will 
thrive exceeding]y. | 

The Title of this Genus has been long applied to the 
firſt Species by ſeveral Writers on Botany and Medicine; 
but Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated all thoſe Species which 
have wing'd Leaves, and conſtituted a Genus of them, by 
the Title of Pentaphylloides, which, being a compound 
Name, Dr. Linnæus has rejected: the other Species with 
handed Leaves has been ranged under the Genus of Quin- 
quefolium ; but now they are join d under the Title of 
Potentilla. | 4 


PRASIUM, Shrubby Hedge-nettle. 

The Characters are; 155 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, divided 

into two Lips, the upper being cut into three acute Segments. 

the Flower is of ihe Lip-kind, the upper Lip being ut 
7 C 
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Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
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aud eref ; but the Beard is divided into three Parts, the 


P R 


the Pointal becomes an oblang Seed, Ws 


middle Segment being broader than the other two : after Down. 


the Flower is paſt, the four Germens in the Flower turn 10 
ſa many pulpy Berries, each incloſing a ſingle Seed. 
The Species are; 

1. PrasiuM folits ovato-oblongis ſerratis. Lin, Hort. 


4 * Shrubby ſtinking Hedge-nettle, with oblong fawed 


= 1 oliis ovalis, duplici utringue crena notatis. 
Shrubby ſtinking Hedge · nettle, with 
oval Leaves indented on every Side. 

. The firſt Sort hath by ſome Botaniſts been rang'd with 
by others under the Genus of Meliſſa, and 


which is ſufficient Reaſon for 

though, by the eſtabliſh'd Rules of Dr. Linn.exs's Method, 

it cannot be juſtified, yet he has ſeparated it from that 

_— and applied this old Name of Dioſcorides, which 

150 un Plas of tha Ch to this 

The Ent Sort is ranged under the ſame Genus by 

Dr. BÞ Boerbaave; but in the Hortus Catbolicus it is ranged 
with the Lamium. 

Theſe are both low ſhrubby Plants, which ſeldom riſe 

above two Feet high, and retain their Leaves through 


Year : they will live abroad in England, provided ride te 


are planted on a dry Soil, ANN a warm Situation, 


produce Flowers from the Beginning of June to the End 


of Auguſt ; but there is little Beauty in their Flowers; fo 


they are only preſerv'd by thoſe who are Curious in col- 


lecting of rare Plants. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 


ſo that they are impatient of ſevere Cold: therefore a 
Plant or two of each Sort ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter; 
becauſe when the Froſt is very ſevere, they are often de- 


ſtroy'd when they are planted in the full Ground, though + 


they will abide the Cold of our common Winters very well 


in the open Air. 


They may be propagated either by Cuttings, or from 
the Seeds : 22 they ſhould 
be planted on a ſhady Border, toward the End of April; 
but the Cuttings ſhould not be taken from thoſe Plants 
which had been drawn weak, but rather from thoſe which 
had been expos'd to the open Air, whoſe Shoots are ſhort 
and ſtrong ; and if a Joint of the former Year's Wood is 
cut to each of them, they will more certainly ſucceed : 
theſe Cuttings may remain in the ſame Border until the 
following Autumn, when they may be tranſplanted into the 
Places where they are to remain, or into Pots, that they 
may be ſhelter'd in Winter under a common Frame, where 


they may have as much free Air as poſſible in dry Wea- 


ther, but only require to be ſcreen'd from hard Froſt. 


If chey are propagated by Seeds (which the Plant 7 


r in Plenty every Year), 
of light Farh in vn and in May the Plants will 
come up, when they require no other Care but that of 
keeping them clean from Weeds; and in the Autumn 
following they may be tranſplanted in the ſame manner 
as before directed for thoſe raiſed from Cuttings, and 
may be afterward treated more hardily, as they acquire 
Strength. 

A Plant or two of each of theſe Species may be allow'd 
to have a Place where there are Collections of the different 
Sorts of ever-green Shrubs, for the ſake of Variety, eſpe- 


cially where the different Sorts of Ciſtus, Phlomis, Tree- 


wormwood, and Medicago, are admitted, becauſe theſe 
are equally hardy, and when a ſevere Winter 

which deſtroys the one, the others are ſure of che ſame 
Fate. 


PRENANTHES, Wild Lettuce. 
The Characters are; 


It hath floſculous Flowers, ubich are included in one 


common Empalement, which is cylindrical and ſquamous : 

the Floreis are hermaphrodite, each being manopetalous, 
having one Side ſtretched out like a Tongue, and divided 
into four Segments, each of theſe having a Pointal in their 
Centre attended by fue ſlender Stamina; and afterward 


the Flower-cup 


they ſhould be ſown on a Flow 


The. Species are 1 TY 
1. PaznanTHES fioſculis quints, alis Pinuato-baſtati | 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Wild Lettuce, or Sowthiſtle, Vith ſpear. 
ſnap d wing d Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 
2. PRENANTHES floſculis quinis, foliis lanceolatis dati. 
culatis. Lin. Hort. Purple Mountain wild Lettuce. 
3. PRENANTHES Dai plurimis, foliis baſtelis angula- 
fc 8 Cliff. American Wild Lettuce, with angylar 
ves 
4. PaznanTHES autumnalis, flore dilute purpures daor- 
ſum nutante, ſpicatim ad caulem diſpuſito, foliis ſcabris in. 
N caule fmgulari. Fler. Virg. Dr. Witt 5 Rattle-ſnake 
Root. 


5. PEN ANTRES folits integris ſerratis ſcabrit, radice 
repente, flore purpuro-caeruleo. American Wild 


with whole ſaw' d rough Leaves, a creeping |Roat, and 


Pe firſt 80 wild the Sides ef 
T Sort grows 
Banks, and on the Tops of Walls, in des of diy ny 
England. The ſecond wild in ſeveral Parts of 
Ear but the others are Natives of Americe. The 
fl Sort has been eſteem d a ſure Antidote to expel the 
„r r 
e Plants; they are never preſerv d in Gardens 
except for the ſake of Variety, being troubleſome Weeds, 
where they are to ſcatter their Seeds; ſo that 
whoever is deſirous to cultivate them, need be at no 
Trouble but to ſow their Seeds in a moiſt ſhady Situation, 
pp 6 


PRIMULA [This Plane is ſo calf'd, becauſe it is the 
firſt Plant that appears in the Spring], Primroſe. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower confiſts of one Leaf; the lower Part of 
which is tubuloſe, but the upper Part expands itſelf flat in 
form of a Salver, and is cut into ſeveral Segments : fron 
(which is fibulous) ariſes tbe Pointal; 
which, when wg Flower is decay d, becomes an 
Fruit or Huſt, lying almoſt conceal'd in the Flower cup, 
and opens at the Top, in which are contain'd 2 
Seeds faften'd to the Placenta. 
The Species are; 
1. — vulgaris. Park. . 
2. PRIMULa Conftantinopolitana, fore albo, Tourn. 
Primroſe of , with a white Flower, con 
monly call'd the Paper-white Primroſe. 
- 3. Pain Conflantinopolitans, fo dilute cans. 
ours. Primroſe of Conftentinople, a 
W ft 3 
4. PRIMULA am inopolitana, flere Purpuree 
ourn. Primroſe of Conſtaniizople, with a pale-purplc 


er. 

5. PrimvLa Conflantinopolitaua, fore albo duphid. 
Primroſe of Conſtantinople, with a double white Flower, 
commonly calPd the double Paper-white Primroſe. 

6. PrIMULA vulgaris, flore dilute purpureo, Common 
Primroſe, with a pale-purple Flower. 

I PaiMuLAa vulgaris, flore pleno. Common Prim- 
with a yery double Flower. 

8. PaIxVL A vulgaris, flore pleno, dilute rubente. Com- 
mon Primroſe, with a double pale- red Flower. 

9. PrIMULA pallido flore, elatior. Quſ. Common 
Pagils or Cowlſlips. 

10. PRIMULA umbellata odorata pratenſis. Great Cow- 
ſlips, or Oxlips. - 

11. PRIMULA geminato flore. II. Eyſt. Double Capt- | 
lips, or Hoſe in Hoſe. | 

12. PRIMULA caulifera, flore latzo pleno edorato. J. B. 
Cowſlip or Pagil, with a very double Flower. 

13. Pz1MULA Bortenſis umbellata, caule & flere foluſe 
coccines majore. H. IL. Garden Primroſe or Polyantius, 
with a large red Flower. 

14. Primus umbellate odorates bortenfis fimplicis 
varietas uberrima pro varietate jucundiſſima, coloris mulli- 
plicis. Boerb. Ind. 


s | There 
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Dees Primroſes or 
* 

F 


w are annually produc'd from Seeds ; 
of which are beautifully ſtripꝰd, and ſome 
a 


in the valuable 


propagated by parting 

at Michaelmas, and be treated as the common Sort. 
The ninth and tenth Sorts alſo wild in the Mea- 

dows in divers Parts of 

_ often lanted into 


preſent, very rare in England. Theſe may be propagated 
by parting their Roots at 1 ſhould be 
CCT 


The ſeveral Varieties of Polyanthus's are d by 
foving of Seeds, which ſhould be r d from fa — 


2s have f upright Stems, ing many Flowers 
upon a Stalk, the Flowers large, ifully ſtrip'd, and 
that open flat: from the Seeds of ſuch Flowers there is 
room to hope for a great Variety of good Sorts. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſoon in Boxes fill'd with light 
rich Earth, in December, being very careful not to 

the Seed too deep; hr if & eas ith li 


upon which you mult ſer the 


Plants about four Inches aſunder, obſe 
until they have taken Root; after which | 
no farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, until 


the Latter-end of Auguſt following; when you ſhould pre- 
pare ſome Borders, which are d to the Eaſt, with 


to water them 
will require 


good light rich Earth, into whi muſt tranſplant 
your Polyanthus's, placing them fix — aſunder equally 


in Rows, obſerving, if the Seaſon e dry, to water 


them until they have taken Root. theſe Borders your 

Plants will flower the ſucceeding Spring 3 at which time 

you muſt obſerve to mark ſuch of them as are fine, to 

preſerve; and the reſt may be tranſplanted into Wilder- 

neſſes, and other ſhady Places in the Garden; where, 

although they are not very valuable Flowers, they will 
agreeable Vari 


afford an anety. | 

Thoſe which you intend to preſerve, may be remov'd 
ſoon after they have done flowering (provided you do not 
intend to fave Seeds from them), and may be then parted 
and tranſplanted into a freſh Border of the like rich Earth, 
allowing them the ſame Diſtance as before; obſerving 
allo to water them until they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no farther Care, but only to keep them 
Clean from Weeds; and the following Spring they will 


Rr and if the Kinds are good, will 
little inferior to a Shew of Auricula's. 

Theſe Roots ſhould be conſtantly remov'd and parted 
every Year, and the Earth of the Border chang'd, other- 
— 4 degenerate, and loſe the greateſt Part of 

l to ſave Seeds, which is the Method to 
obtain a great Variety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, 
which, as I faid before, have good Properties: theſe 

poſſible, ſeparated from all ordinary Flowers; 


Flowers will not be near ſo good, as if the 
Plants had been in a ſeparate Border where no ordinary 
Flowers grew ; therefore the beſt Way is to take out the 
Roots of ſuch as you do not eſteem, as ſoon as the Flowers 
open, and plant them in another Place, that there may be 
none left in the Border, but ſuch as you would chuſe for 


Seeds. 


The Flowers of theſe ſhould not be gather'd, except 
ſuch as are produc'd ſingly upon Pedicles, leaving all ſuch 
as grow in large Bunches; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, you muſt now-and-then refreſh them with Water, 
which will cauſe their Seeds to be larger, and in greater 
Quantity, than if they were intirely neglected. Towards 
the Latter-end of May the Seed will be ripe, which may 


be eaſily known by the Pods changing brown, and opening; 


ſo that you ſhould at that time look over it three times a 
Week, gathering each time ſuch of it as is ripe, which 
ſhould be laid upon a Paper to dry, and may then be put 
up until the Seaſon of Sowing. opt 


' PRIMROSE-TREE. Vide Onagra. | 


- PRINOS, Winter-berry. 
The Chara#ers are; 

The of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut at 
the Brim into fix Parts: the Flower is of the M beel.ſbad d 
Kind, cut into fix Parts at the Top, but is of one Leaf : 
in the Centre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, attended by 
fox Stamina, ſupporting obtuſe Summits : the Pointal after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh Berry, having fix Cells containing 

We have but one Species of this Genus. 

PNs. Flor. Virg. The Winter-berry. 

This is but a low Shrub with us in Exland, rarely 
growing above four Feet high ; but in North America, 

ich is the native Place of its Growth, it rifes much 

branches out on every Side: the Branches are 
plant, and are garnifh'd with oblong blunt 
' which are intire. pho 4d mong wt a8 
1 are ſhap'd like thoſe - 


make a pretty | 
Title of Winter-berry applied to it, by the Inhabitants of 
een ahh Belt be hes fro 
t 18 X 2 own 100Nn 
ther thiy ST rip; upon a Bed of light Earth, coverin 
them about one Inch with the ſame Sort of Earth : the 
Seeds which are fo ſoon put into the Ground will man 
of them come up the following Spring, whereas thoſe 
which are kept longer out of the Ground, will remain a 
whole Year in the Ground before the Plants will A 
in the ſame manner as the Holly, Hawthorn, and ſome 
others; therefore the Ground ſhould not be difturbed, if 
the Plants do not come up the firſt Year. The young 
Plants may be treated in the ſame manner as hath becn 
directed for n 2 as 
3 but ight in a moiſt Soil, a ſhady Situ- 
— for gr re Land, they make bur little Pro- 
greſs, and rarely produce any Fruit. | 
PRIVET. Vide Liguſtrum. 
PROTEA, The Silver-tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; SP | 
The Flower is of one Leaf, and are many of them col- 
lected in an Head, like thoſe of the Artichoke: in each of * 
| : the 
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| ſecond Species, 
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Ide Pointal is fituated at the Bettom, attended by four Stu- 


mina, which extend beyond the Petal of the Flower : the 
Pointal afterward becomes a ſingle roundiſb Seed : the Seeds 
are collected together in ſuch a manner as to form a ſort of 
Cone. | 
The Species are; | 

1. ProTea foliis lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, ſuperi- 
eribus hirſutis nitidis. Flor. Leyd. The narrow or wil- 
low-leav*d Silver-tree. | 

2. ProTE a foliis lanceolatis integerrimis acutis birſittis 
nitidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The broad-leav'd Silver-tree. 
3. ProTEA foliis lanceolatis acuminatis flexuofis, capitu- 


lis corona foliaces faccinftis. Flor. Leyd. Silver-tree 


with flexible pointed ſpear-ſhap'd Seeds, and the Heads 
crown'd with Leaves, | 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Country near the Cape 
of Good Hope in Africa, where there are a great Number 
of Species: in the Catalogue of the Leyden Garden there 
are upward of twenty Sorts enumerated : not that they 


have them growing there, but they have good Drawings 


of them, which were made in the Country where they 
are Natives. The three Sorts here mention'd are what 1 


have ſeen growing; but at preſent we have but two of 


them in the Enghſþ Gardens, which are the firſt and 

and theſe are but in few Gardens here. 
Theſe Plants are many of them well figured in the 

Index of the Plants of the Leyden Garden, which was 


publiſh'd by Dr. Boerbaave in the Year 1719. by the 
: * _”m A | 
| Popbyllocarpbdendron; and by ſome former Writers on 


Botany this Genus was intituled Scolymo-cephalus, from 
the Reſemblance which the Cones of theſe Trees have to 
the Head of an Artichoke. ' | 

As theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of Good Hepe, 
they are too tender to live abroad through the Winter 
in England; but the firſt Sort is hardy enough to live in 
2 good Green-houſe : this Sort will grow to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and may be train'd up with a regu- 


Ar ſtrait Stem, and the Branches will naturally form a re- 


gular large Head: the Leaves are long and narrow, and 


of a ſhining ſilver Colour; and as they remain the whole 


Year, ſo the Plants make a fine Appearance, when they 
are intermix'd with others in Green-houſe. In the 
ummer theſe may be plac'd in the open Air, in a ſhady 
Situation; for if they are *'d to Winds, the Plants 
will be torn, and render'd unſightly, nor will they make 


any Progreſs in their Growth: in warm Weather they 


muſt ' be frequently water'd ; but in cold Weather this 
muſt not be done in large Quantities, nor too often re- 


peated, leſt it ſhould rot their Fibres. 


: The other Sorts are not ſo hardy as this; therefore they 


| muſt be plac'd in a moderate Stove in the Winter, other- 


wiſe they cannot be preſery'd here. Theſe do not form fo 
large Heads as the firſt ; but, however, for the fine filver 
Leaves with which their Branches are cloſely garniſh'd, 


they merit a Place in every good Collection of Exotic 


Plants. | | 
I have not as yet ſeen either of theſe Sorts in Flower; 


though as the Plants grow older, we may. hope to 


have them produce their Flowers in Exgland : but if 


they ſhould not produce any, yet the fine Ap 


which the Leaves of theſe Plants make, renders them worthy 
of us preſerv*d. 
firſt Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in April, in Pots a rich Earth, and 
Pugs into a moderate Hot-bed, and muſt be ſhaded 
rom the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and duly water'd. 
Theſe Cuttings will have good Roots by the Month of 
Auguſt, when they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light rich Earth, and 
plac'd in a ſhady Situation until they have taken new Root, 
after which they may be 2 * in a ſhelter*d Situation, 
where they may remain till OZober, when they muſt be 
remov'd into the Green-houſe. 

The other Sorts are not ſo eaſily propagated; for J 
have not been able to get one Plant from the Cuttings ; 
nor do the Branches which are laid down take Root, ſo 
that they are propagated from Seeds only ; and as it is 
very difficult to procure their Seeds from the Country 


: Curſons or Sp 


where theſe Trees are Natives, ſo they are very rate 


PRUNING OF TREES: There is not any Part of 
Gardening, which is of more general Uſe than that of 
Pruning; and yet it I &+ do ſee Fruit-trees ſkilfully 
manag d: almoſt every Gardener will pretend to be 3 
Maſter of this Buſineſs, though there are but few who 
rightly underſtand it; nor is it to be learn d by Rote, but 
Growth of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit · trees; ſome requite- 
ing to be d one way, and others muſt be treated in 
a quite different Method, which is only to be known 
from carefully obſerving how each Kind is naturally gif. 

to produce its Fruit : for ſome Sorts produce their 

ruit on the ſame Year's Wood, as Vines ; others pro- 
duce their Fruit, for the moſt part, upon the former 
Year's Wood, as Peaches, Neftarines, Sc. and others 
which are produc'd upon Wood 
three, four, or five, to fifreen or twenty Years old, as 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, c. therefore, in order to the right 

t of Fruit-trees, there ſhould always be 

viſion made to have ſufficient Quantity of bearing Wood 
in every Part of the 'Trees, and at the fame time there 
ſhould not be a Superfluity of uleleſs Branches, which 
would exhauſt the Strength of the Trees, and cauſe them 
to decay in a few Tears. | | 

The Reaſons which have been laid down for Pruning 
of Fruit-trees, are as follow : Firſt, to preſerve Trees 
longer in a vigorous bearing State; the ſecond is, to ren- 
der the Trees more beautiful ro the Eye; and, thirdly, to 
cauſe the Fruit to be larger, and better taſted. - 
1. It preſerves a Tree longer in an healthy bearing State; 
for by pruning off all ſuperfluous Branches, ſo that there are 
no more left upon the Tree than are „ Or than the 
Roots can nouriſh properly, the Root is not exhauſted in 
ſupplying uſcleſs Branches, which muſt afterwards be cut 
out; whereby much of the Sap will be uſeleſly d. 
2. By ſkilful Pruning of a Tree, it is render d much 
more pleaſing to the Eye: but here I would not be under- 
ſtood to be an Advocate for a fort of Pruning, which I have 
ſeen too much is*d of late; wiz. the drawing a fe- 
gular Line againſt the Wall, according to the Shape or 
Figure would reduce the Tree to, and cutting all the 
Branches, ſtrong or weak, exactly to the chalk*d Line; the 
Abſurdity of which Practice will ſoon to every one 
who will be at the Pains of obſerving the Difference of 
thoſe Branches ſhooting the ſucceeding Spring. All there- 
fore that I mean by rendering a Tree beautiful, is, that 
the Branches are all prun'd according to their, ſeveral 
Strengths, and are nail d at equal Diſtances, in propor- 
tion to the different Sizes of their Leaves and Fruit ; and 
that no Part of the Wall (ſo far as the Trees are advanc'd) 
be leſt unfurniſh*d with bearing Wood. A Tree well 
manag d, though it does not repreſent any regular Figure, 
yet will a very beautiful to the Sight, when it is thus 


_ dreſs'd, and naiPd to the Wall. | 


3. It is of great Advantage to the Fruit; for the cut- 
ting away all uſeleſs Branches, and ſhortening all the bear- 
ing Shoots, according to the Strength of the Tree, will 
render the Tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe which are 
left remaining, ſo that the Fruit will be much larger, and 
better taſted. And this is the Advantage which thoſe 
Trees againſt Walls or Eſpaliers have, to ſuch as arc 
Standards, and are permitted to grow as they are naturally 
inclined ; for it is not their being trained either to a Wall or 
Eſpalier, which renders their Fruit ſo much berter than 
Standards, but becauſe they have a leſs Quantity of 
Branches and Fruit for their Roots to nouriſh ; and coir 
ſequently their Fruit will be larger, and better taſted. _ 

The Reaſons for Pruning being thus exhibited, the 
next Thing is the Method of performing it; but this be- 
ing fully handled under the ſeveral Articles of the different 
Kinds of Fruit, I ſhall not it again in this Place; 
and therefore ſhall only add ſome few general Inſtructionè, 
which are neceſſary to be underſtood, in order to the 
right Management of Fruit-trees. * 

There are many Perſons who ſuppoſe, that if their 
Fruit · trees are but kept up to the Wall or Eſpalier, dusing 


tlie 
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the Summer - ſeaſon, ſo as not to hang in very great Diſ- 
order, and in Winter to get a Gardener to prune them, it 
is ſufficient: but this is a very great Miſtake ; for the 
greateſt Care ought to be employ'd about them in the 
Spring, when the Trees are in vigorous Growth N. 

* the onl per Seaſon to procure a Quantity o 
Wood nd different Parts of the Tree, vary ef — 

all uſeleſs Branches, as ſoon as they are produc'd, w 
the Vigour of the Tree will be intirely diſtributed to 
Branches only, as are defign'd to remain; which will 
* and more capable to produce good 
| permitted to re- 

produc'd, ſome of the more vi 
; greateſt Share of the Sap from the Tree, 
whereby they will be too luxuriant for producing Fruit, 
and the greateſt Part of the other Shoots will be ſtarv'd, 
and render d ſo weak, as not to be able to 
thing elſe but Bloſſoms and Leaves (as hath been before- 
mention d); ſo that it is impoſſible for a Perſon, let him 
be ever ſo well ſkilPd in Fruit-trees, to reduce them into 
tolerable Order by Winter-pruning only, if they are 

wholly neglected in the Spring. | 
There are others, who do not intirely negle& their 
Trees during the Summer-ſeaſon, as thoſe before-men- 
tion'd; but yet do little more Good to.them by what 
they call Summer-pruning ; for theſe Perſons neglect 
their Trees at the Seaſon, which is in April and 
May, when their Shoots are produc'd, and only about 
Midſummer go over them, nailing in all their Branches, 
except ſuch as are produc'd fore-right from the Wall, 
which 


moſt of the other Branches ; all which is intirely wrong 
Practice; for thoſe Branches which are intended for bear- 
ing the fi ing Year, ſhould not be ſhorten'd during 
S which will cauſe them to pro- 
duce two lateral Shoots from the Eyes below the Place 
where they were ſtopp*d, which Shoots will draw much 
of the Strength from the Buds of the firſt Shoot, where- 
by they are often flat, and do not produce their Bloſſoms; 
and if thoſe two lateral Shoots are not intirely cut away at 
the Winter-pruning, they will prove injurious to the Tree, 
as the Shoots which theſe produce will be what the French 
call Water-ſhoots : and in ſuffering thoſe luxuriant Shoots 
to remain upon the Tree until Midſummer, before they are 
diſplac'd, N 
ment from n 
and by ſhading the Fruit all the Spring- ſeaſon, w 

aa ne | 
the Fruit, by being ſo ſuddenly expos'd, will receive a 
very great Check, which will cauſe their Skins to g 


grow 
tough, and thereby render them leſs delicate. This is to 


be chiefly underſtood of Stone-fruit and Grapes z but Pears 
and Apples, being much hardier, ſuffer not ſo much, tho? 
it is a great Diſadvantage to thoſe alſo to be thus manag d. 
It muſt alſo be remark'd, that Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricocks, Cherries, and Plums, are always in the greateſt 
Vigour, when they are the leaſt maim'd by the Knife; 
for where theſe Trees have large Amputations, they are 
very ſubje& to gum and decay; fo that it is certainly the 
moſt prudent Method, carefully to rub off all uſeleſs Buds 
when they are firſt produc'd, and pinch others, where new 
| Shoots are wanted to ſupply the Vacancies of the Wall; 
by which Management Trees may be fo order'd, as to 
want but little of the Knife in Winter-pruning, which is 
the ſureſt Way to theſe Trees healthful, and is 
perform'd with leſs Trouble than the common Method. 
The Management of Pears and Apples is much the 
lame with theſe Trees in Summer ; but in Winter they 
muſt be very differently : for as Peaches and Nec- 
tarines do, for the moſt produce their Fruit u 
the former Year's Wood, and therefore muſt have their 
Branches ſhorten'd according to their Strength, in order 
to produce new Shoots for the ſucceeding Year; ſo Pears, 
Apples, Plums, and Cherries, on the contrary, -producing 
their Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, which come out of the 
Wood of five, fix, or ſeven Years old, ſhould not be 
ſhorten'd, becauſe thereby thoſe Buds which were natu- 
rally diſpos'd to form theſe Curſons or Spurs, would 
duce Wood-branches, whereby the Trees would be fill'd 


produce any gi 


underſtood, ſignify juſt nothing 


they cut out; and at the fame time often ſhorten 


with Wood, but never produce much Fruit; and as it 
often happens, that the Bloſſom-buds are firſt produc'd at 
the Extremity of the laſt Year's Shoot, ſo by ſhortening 
the Branches, the Bloſſoms are cut away, which ſhould 
always be carefully. avoided. 

There are ſeveral Authors who have written on the 
Subject of Pruning in ſuch a prolix manner, that it is 
im for a Learner to rſtand their Meaning : 
theſe have deſcrib'd the ſeveral Sorts of Branches, which 
are produc'd on Fruit-trees z as Wood-branches, Fruit- 
branches, irregular Branches, falſe Branches, and luxu- 
riant Branches; all which they aſſert, every Perſon who 
pretends to Pruning, ſhould diſtinguiſh well : whereas 
there is nothing more in all this but a Parcel of Words to 
amuſe the Reader, without any real Meaning ; for all 
theſe are comprehended under the Deſcription already 

en of luxuriant or uſeleſs Branches, and ſuch as are 
term'd uſeful or fruit-bearing Branches: and where due 
Care is taken in the Spring of the Year, to diſplace theſe 
uſeleſs Branches (as was before directed), there will be no 
ſuch thing as irregular, falſe, or luxuriant Branches, at 
the Winter-pruning ; therefore it is to no purpoſe to 
amuſe People with a Cant of Words, which, when fully 
at all. 

But ſince I have explain'd the different Methods of 
pruning the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits, under the reſpective 
Articles, I ſhall forbear repeating it again in this Place; 
but ſhall only give ſome general Hints for the Pruning of 
Standard Fruit-trees, and ſo conclude. 1 

Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the Branches of theſe 
Trees, unleſs it be where they are very luxuriant, and 
grow irregular on one Side of the Tree, attracting the 
greateſt Part of the Sap of the Tree, whereby the other 


Parts are unfurnifh'd with Branches, or are render d very 


weak ; in which Caſe the Branch ſhould be ſhorten'd down 
as low as is neceſſary, in order to obtain more Branches, 
to fill up the Hollow of the Tree; but this is only to be 
underſtood 'of Pears and Apples, which will produce 
Shoots from Wood of three, four or more Years old; 
whereas moſt Sorts of Stone-fruit will gum and decay, 
after ſuch Amputations. 
But from hence I would not have it underſtood, that I 
would direct the reducing of theſe Trees into an exact 
ſpherical Figure, ſince there is nothing more deteſtable, 
to ſee a Tree (which ſhould be permitted to | 
as it is naturally diſpos'd, with its Branches produc'd at 
pu ionable Diſtances, according. to the Size of the 
ruit), by endeavouring to make it exactly regular at its 
Head, fo crouded with ſmall weak Branches, as to pre- 
vent the Air from paſling between them; which will 
render it incapable to produce Fruit. All that I intend 
by this Stopping of luxuriant Branches, is only when one 
or two ſuch happen on a young Tree, where they intirely 
draw all the Sap from the weaker Branches, and ſtarve 
them ; and then it is proper to uſe this Method, which 
ſhould be done in time, before they have exhauſted the 
Roots too much. 
Whenever this happens to Stone-fruit, which ſuffer 
much more by cutting than the former Sorts, it ſhould be 
remedied by ſtopping or pinching thoſe Shoots in the 
Spring, before they have obtain'd too much Vigour ; 
which will cauſe them to puſh out Side-branches, whereby 
the Sap will be diverted from aſcending too faſt to the 
leading Branch (as hath been directed for Wall-trees) ; 
but this muſt be done with Caution, as before. 

You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decaying Branches, 
which cauſe their Heads to look very ragged ; eſpecially 
at the time when the Leaves are upon the Tree, theſe, 
being deſtitute of them, have but a deſpicable Appear- 


- ance ; beſides, theſe will attract noxious Particles from the 


Air, which are injurious to the Trees ; therefore the 


ſooner they are cut out, the better : in doing of this, 


you ſhould obſerve to cut them cloſe down to the Place 
where were produc'd, otherwiſe that Part of the 


Branch left will decay, and prove equally hurtful to the 


Tree; for it ſeldom ha when a Branch begins to 
decay, that it does not die quite down to the Place where 
it was uc'd, and, if permitted to remain long uncut, 


does often infe& ſome of the other Parts of the Tree, It 
7D 


the 


the Branches are large which you cut off, it will be very 
proper, after having ſmooth'd the cut Part exactly even 
with a Knife, Chiſſel, or Hatchet, to put on a Plaſter of 


grafting Cay, which will prevent the Wet from ſoaking ſac 


into the Tree at the wounded Part. 

All ſuch Branches as run croſs each "other, ſhould 
alſo be cut out z for theſe not only occaſion a Confuſion in 
the Head of the Tree, but, by lying over each other, rub 
off their Bark by their Motion, and very often occaſion 
them 2 I ch and on 
old Trees (eſpecially are often young vigo- 
rous — from the ol Branches near the Trunk, which 
grow upright into the Head of the Trees : theſe therefore 
ſhould carefully be cut out every Year, wy org of 
mitted to grow, they fill the Tree too full of Wood; 
which ſhould always be guarded againſt, ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible for ſuch Trees to produce ſo much, or fo good Fruit, 
as thoſe Trees whoſe Branches grow at a farther Diſtance z 
whereby the Sun and Air freely paſs between them, in every 
Part of the Tree. | 


Theſe are all the general Directions which are proper 


to be given in this Place; ſince not only the particular Me- 
thods, but alſo the proper Seaſons for pruning all the dif- 
| ferent Kinds of Fruit, are fully exhibited under their ſeveral 


PRUNUS, The Plum-tree. 
The Charafers are; 

The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which are placed in 
à circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; from 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes an oval or globular Fruit, having a ſoft fleſby Pulp, 
furrcunding an bard oblong Stone, for the maſ part point- 
ed: to which ſhould be added, The Footftalks are long and 
fender, and have but a fingle Fruit upon each. 
The Species are; 5 

1. Prunus frucis parvo præcoci. Torn. 4 The Jean- 
hitive, or White Primordian. This is a ſmall longiſh 
white Plum, of a clear yellow Colour, cover'd over with 


a white Flew, which eaſily wipes off. The Juice is ſweet, 
is a Bearer, and, for its coming very early, de- 
ſerves a Place in every Garden of Fruit. This ripens 
the Beginning of Juh. 


2. Prunus frut#u magno craſſo ſubucido. Tourn. Damas 
noir hative, i. e. the early black Damaſk, commonly 
called The Morocco Plum. This is a pretty large Plum, 
of a round Shape, divided with a Furrow in the Middle 
(ke Peaches); the Outſide is of a dark-black Colour, 
covered with a light-violet Bloom ; the Fleſh is yellow, 
and parts from the Stone. It ripens in the Middle of Jul, 
and is eſteem'd for its Goodneſs. | 

3. Prunus fructu parvo dulci atro-ceruleo. Tourn. The 
little black Damaſk Plum. This is a ſmall black Plum, 
cover'd over with a violet Bloom ; the Juice is richly ſu- 
gar d, the Fleſh 
| Bearer. Ripe the Middle of Juh. 

4. PRuUNvus fruftu magno dulci atro-ceruleo. Tourn. 
Groſs Damas Violet de Tours, i. e. Great Damaſk Violet 
of Tours. This is a pretty large Plum, inclining to an 
oval Shape; the Outſide is of a dark Blue, cover d with 
a violet Bloom; the Juice is richly ſugar'd, the Fleſh is 
yellow, and parts from the Stone. Ripe the Middle of 

5. Prunus fruftu retundo atro-rubente. The Orleans 
Plum. The Fruit is fo well known to almoſt every Per- 
ſon, that it is needleſs to deſcribe it; is a very plentiful 
Bearer, which has occaſion'd its being fo generally planted 
by thoſe Perſons who ſupply the Markets with Fruit; but 
it is an indifferent Plum. 

6. Prunus fruftu oblongo atro-rubente. The Fothe- 
ringham Plum. This Fruit is ſomewhat long, deeply fur- 
row'd in the Middle; the Fleſh is firm, and parts from 
the Stone; the Juice is very rich. This ripens about the 
Middle of Fuly. 

7. Prunus nigro, carne dura. Tourn. The 
Perdrigon Plum. This is a middle-{iz'd Plum, of an 
oval Shape: the Outſide is of a very dark Colour, cover'd 
over with a violet Bloom: the Fleſh is firm, and full of 


_ yellowiſh Colour, 


parts from the Stone, and it is a good 


4 Prunus frus ovate ex albo flaveſcente. The white 
Perdrigon Plum. This is a middling Plum, of an oblong 
Figure: the Outſide is yellow, covered with a white Bloom 


SOUS © Cr WE IE it is a very good Fruit 

to eat raw, or for Sweet-meats, having an 8 

neſs mixed with an Acidity. mie 
10. Prunus frais ovato 

red Imperial 


Magnum; white Holland or 
Mogul Plum. This is a large oval-ſhap'd Fruit, * 
the Fleſh is firm, and adheres cloſely to the Stone: the 


Juice is of an acid Taſte, which renders it 


o 
be eaten raw; but it is very good for Baking or Sweet- 
meats: it is a great Bearer, and is ripe towards the End 
of Auguſt. | | "bo 
12. Prunus frufu ovato cæruleo. The Cheſton Plum. 
This is a middle-ſiz d Fruit, of an oval Figure; the Out- 
fide is of a dark Blue, 
2 and it is a great Bearer. Ripe the End 


13. Prunus fruits maximo rotundo flave & dulii. 
Tours. Prune d'. Abricot, i. e. The Apricot-plum. This | 
is a large round Fruit of a yellow Colour on the Outſide, 
powder d over with a white Bloom; the Fleſh is firm and 
dry, of a ſweet Taſte, and comes clean from the 
This ripens the End of Fuh. | 

14. Prunus frutu ſubrotundo, ex rubro & flavo miri. 
The Maitre Claud. this Name is applied to this 
Fruit, yet it is not what the French fo call. This is a mid- 
dle-fiz'd Fruit, rather round than of a fine mix'd 


courbon, or Diapree rouge, i. e. the red Diaper Plum. 
This is a large round Fruit, of a reddiſh Colour, powder d 
over with a violet Bloom ; the Fleſh adheres cloſely to 
the Stone, and is of a very high Flavour. Ripe in the Be- 
" | "ub. , ERP La petite Reine 

10. PRUNUS | cente. 

Claude, i. e. Queen Claudia, This is a ſmall 2 
of a whitiſh-yellowiſh Colour, powder d over with a pearl 
colour'd Bloom ; the Fleſh is firm and thick, quits the 
TRIED PR TE Inns Ripe the Middle 

17. Prunus frufu rotundo nigro- pur pureo majori dulci. 
Tourn. Myrobalan Plum. This is a middle-fiz'd Fri, 
of a round Shape; the Outſide is a dark Purple, powder'd 
over with a violet Bloom; the Juice is very ſweet. It s 
ripe the Middle of Auguf. 

18. Prunvs frufu rotundo e viridi flaveſcente, carne 
dura, ſuaviſſimo. La groſſe Reine Claude, i. e. the large 
Queen Claudia, by ſome the Dauphiny. At Tours it 15 
call'd the Abricot verd, i. e. Green Apricot: at Rouen, 
Le verte bonne, i. e. the good Green: and in other Places, 
Damas verd, i. e. Green Damaſk, or Tromp-valet, the 
Servants Cheat. This is one of the beft Plums in Ex- 
land; it is of a middle Size, round, and of a yellowiſh- 
green Colour on the Outſide ; the Fleſh is firm, of a deep- 
green Colour, and parts from the Stone; the Juice has an 
exceeding rich Flavour, and it is a great Bearer. Ripe the | 
Middle of Auguf. This Plum is confounded * — 

| eo 


3 


powder d over with a violet Bloom; 


people in England, by the Name of Green Gage ; but 
Bs ni Revit be hatin, chant Ta a 
three or four different Sorts of Plums generally fold for it, 
one of which is ſmall, round, and dry : this quits the Stone, 
and is later ripe, ſo not worth 

19. PRUNUS fruttu lin de 
Coq, #. e. Cock's Teſticles. This is an oblong Fruit, deeply 
furrow'd in the Middle, fo as to reſemble the Teſticles; 
it is of a whitiſh Colour on the Outſide, ſtreak d with 
Red; the Fleſh of it adheres firmly to the Stone, and it 


no. Ti . R 


is late ripe. 
„ ones fr ren e ien Drap Cor, 
. de Cloth of Gold Plum. This is a middie fn: d Fruit, 


a bright · yellow) Colour, ſpotted or ſtreak' d with red on 
222 te Fil © path, and fall of wn emi 
It is a plentiful Bearer, and ripens about the Mid- 
of Auguſt. 3 
3 —. fructu cerei coloris. Tourn. Prune de Sainte 
Catharine, i. e. St. Catharine Plum. This is a large oval- 
ſhap'd Fruit, ſomewhat flat; the Outſide is of an Amber 
Colour, powder d over with a whitiſh Bloom but the 
Fleſh is of a bright-yellow Colour, is dry and firm, ad- 
heres cloſely to the Stone, and has a very 


ſweet 


Taſte. This ripens at the End of Auguſt, and is very ſub- 


ject to dry upon the Tree, when the Autumn proves warm 
A This mckes Kos Bovuming and is a plentiful 


22. Prunus frufu ovato rubente dulci. The Royal 
Plum. mr og ne 
to a Point next the Stalk ; the Outſide is of a light-red 
Colour, powder'd over with a whitiſh Bloom ; the Fleſh 
adheres to the Stone, and has a fine ſugary Juice. This 
ripens the End of Auguſt. | 

23. Prunvs frufu paryo ex viridi 


flaveſtente. Tourn. 


La Mirabelle. This is a ſmall round Fruit, of a greeniſh- 


ow on the Outſide ; the Fleſh parts from the Stone, 


bright-yellow Co- 
lour, is dry, and of an excellent rich Flavour. This ripens 
the Middle of Auguſt, and is cfteem'd the beſt Plum for 
Sweetmeats yet known. EP 
25. Prunus u magno e Vio rubente ſerotino. 
ves, | ade they i. e. the Empreſs. This reg 
round Fruit, of a violet · red Colour, very much poder d 
with a whitiſh Bloom; the Fleſh is yellow, cleaves tb the 
Stone, and is of an agreeable Flavour, This ripens about 
the Middle of September. 
206. Prunus frufts ovato maximo flav 
de Monſieur, i. e. the Monſieur Plum. This is ſometimes 
call'd the Wentworth Plum. It is a large oval-ſhap'd Fruit, 
of a yellow Colour both within and without, very much 
reſembling the Bonum Magnum ; but the Fleſh of this 
parts from the Stone, which the other doth not, This 
ripens towards the Latrer-end of Auguſt, and is very good 
do preſerve; but the Juice is too ſharp to be eaten raw: 
it is a great Bearer. 8 | 
27. Prunus frufu majori rotundo rubro. Tourn. Prone 
Cerizerte, i. e. the Cherry Plum. This Fruit is commonly 
about the Size of the Ox-heart Cherry, is round, and of a 
red Colour; the Stalk is long, like that of a Cherry, which 
this Fruit ſo much reſembles, as not to be diſtinguiſh'd 
therefrom at ſome Diſtance. The Bloſſoms of this Tree 
come out very early in the Spring, and, being tender, are 
very often deſtroy*d by Cold; bur it affords a very agree- 
able Proſpect in the Spring; for theſe Trees are generally 
cover'd with Flowers, which open about the ſame time as 
the Almonds; ſo that when they are intermix d therewith, 
they make a beautiful Appearance before many other Sorts 
put out: but by this bloſſoming ſo early, there are few 
Years that they have much Fruit. 
28. Prunus fructu albo oblongiuſculo acido. Tourn. The 
white Pear-plum. This is a good Fruit for Preſerving 
tis very unpleaſant, if eaten raw; it is very late ripe, 
and ſeldom planted in Gardens, unleſs for Stocks to bud 


0. Tourn. Prune 


ſome tender Sorts of Peaches for which Putpoſe it 
is cſteem'd the beſt amenyſt all he ret of Plums. 

29. Prunus Mytellinum. Park. The Muſcle-plum. 
This is an oblong flat Plum, of a dark-red Colour ; the 
Stone is large, and the Fleſh but very thin, and not well- 
taſted, ſo that its chief Uſe is for Stocks, as the former. 

30. PxUNvus fra parvo violaceo, The St. Julian 
Plum. This is a ſmall Fruit, of a dark-violet Colour, pow- 
der d over with a mealy Bloom; the Fleſh adheres cloſely 
to the Stone, and in a fine Autumn will dry upon the Tree. 
The chief Uſe of this Plum is for Stocks, to bud the more 
generous Kinds of Plums and Peaches upon ; as alſo for 
the Bruxelles Apricot, which will not thrive ſo well upon 
any other Stock. . 

31. Pxunvs flveftris major. J. B. The black Bullace- 
tree. This grows wild in the Hedges in divers Parts of 
—_— and is * 8 in Gardens. 8 

32. PRunvs 5 is, fruttu majore albo. Raii 
The white Bullace-tree. This grows wild, as the — 
and is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. | = 

33- Prunvs flveftris. Ger. Emar. The Black-thorn, 
or This is very common in the Hedges almoſt 
every-where ; the chief Uſe of this Tree is to plant for 
Hedges, as White-thorn, &c. and being of quick Growth, 
is very proper for that Purpoſe. | 
All the Sorts of Plums are propagated by budding or 
— them upon Stocks of the Muſcle, White Pear, St. 

ulian, Bonum 


again in this Place: but I would ob- 
Budding is much preferable to Grafting for 
of -Fruit-trees, which are very apt to gum, 
where-ever there are large Wounds made on them. 
The Trees ſhould not be more than one Year's Growth 
from the Bud, when they 
older, 
canker z or if 


oung Plants. 
The manner of preparing the Ground (if for Walls) is 
the ſame as for Peaches ; as is alſo the pruning the Roots 
and planting ;z and therefore I ſhall forbear repeating it 
again, The Diſtance which theſe Trees ſhould be planted 
at, muſt not be leſs than twenty, or twenty-four Feet; and 
if the Wall is low, they ſhould be placed thirty Feet 

Plums ſhould have a middling Soil, neither too wet and 
heavy, nor over-light and dry; in either of which Ex- 
tremes they ſeldom do ſo well: and thoſe Sorts which are 
planted againſt Walls, ſhould be placed to an Eaſt or 
South-eaſt Aſpect; which is more kindly to theſe Fruits 
than a full South Aſpect, on which they are ſubject to ſhri- 
vel, and be very dry ; and many Sorts will be extreme 
mealy, if expos d too much to the Heat of the Sun 3 but 
W 

There are ſome Perſons who plant Plums for Standards, 
in which Method ſome of the ordinary Sorts will bear very 
well ; but then the Fruit will not be near Anda ay 
produc'd on Eſpaliers, and will be more in Danger of be- 
ing bruiſed, or blown down, by ſtrong Winds. The Di- 
ſtance of placing them for Eſpaliers muſt be the ſame as 
againſt Walls ; as muſt alſo their Pruning and Manage- 
ment; ſo that whatever may be hereafter mention'd for 
one, ſhould be likewiſe underſtood for both. 

Plums do not only produce their Fruit upon the laſt 
Year's Wood, but alſo upon Curſons or Spurs, which come 
out of Wood that is many Years old; ſo that there is not 
a Neceſſity of ſhortening the Branches, in order to obtain 
new Shoots annually, in every Part of the Tree (as in 
Peaches, Nectarines, Sc. hath been directed), ſince the 
more theſe Trees are pruned, the more luxuriant they 
grow, until the Strength of them 1s exhauſted, and then 
they gum and ſpoil : therefore the ſafeſt Method to manage 
theſe Trees is, to lay in their Shoots horizontaliy, as they 
are produced, at equal Diſtances, in proportion to the 


Length of their Leaves; and where there is not a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Branches to ſill up the Vacancies of the 
Tree, 


"FS 


Tree, there the Shoots may be pinch'd the Beginning of 
May (in the manner as hath been directed for Peaches, Ic.) 
which will cauſe them to produce ſome lateral Branches to 
tupply thoſe Places z and during the growing Seaſon, all 
fore-right Shoots ſhould be diſplaced ; and ſuch as are to re- 
main muſt be regularly train'd in to the Wall or Eſpalier; 
which will not only render them beautiful, but alſo give to 
each an equal Advantage of Sun and Air : and hereby the 
Fruit will be always kept in a ductile, growing State; which 
they ſeldom are, when overſhaded with Shoots ſome Part 
of the Seaſon, and then ſuddenly expoſed to the Air, by 
the taking off or training thoſe Branches in their proper 
Poſition. 

With thus carefully going over theſe Trees in the grow- 
ing Seaſon, there will be but little Occaſion for _ 
them in Winter; which (as I before have ſaid) is of il 
Conſequence to all Sorts of Stone-fruit ; for when the 
Branches are ſhorten'd, the Fruit is cut away, and the Num- 
ber of Shoots increas d: for whenever a Branch is ſhort- 
en'd, there are commonly two or more Shoots produc'd 
from the Eyes immediately below the Cut; ſo that by 
thus unſkilfully Pruning, many Perfons croud their Trees 
with Branches, and thereby render what little Fruit the 
Trees produce, very ſmall and ill-rafted ; which is very 
commonly found in too many Gardens, where the Ma- 
nager, perhaps, thinks himſelf a complete Maſter of his 
Buſineſs. For nothing is more common, than to ſee every 
Branch of a Fruit-tree paſs the Diſcipline of the Knife, how- 
ever e it be to the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits. And 
it is common to ſee theſe Trees planted at the Diſtance of 
- fourteen or ſixteen Feet, ſo that the Walls are in a few 
Years cover'd with Branches ; and then all the Shoots are 
cut and mangled with the Knife, ſo as to appear like a 
ſtumped Hedge, and produce little Fruit: therefore the 
only way to have Plum-trees in good Order, is to give 
them room, and extend their Branches at full Length. - 


Thoſe few Rules, before laid down, will be ſufficient, if 


due Obſervation be join'd therewith, to inſtru any Per- 
ſon in the right Management of theſe Sort of Fruit-trees ; 
therefore I ſhall not ſay any more on that Subject, leſt, by 
multiplying Inſtructions, it may render it more obſcure to 
a Learner. | 


PSEUDOACACIA. 7Yide Robinia. 


' PSYLLIUM {takes its Name of T, a Flea z be- 
cauſe its Seed reſembles a Flea, in Shape and Colour], Flea- 
wort. 1 | 

The Chara#ers are; 
This Plant agrees with Plantain and Buck 


in every reſpect, excepting that this riſes up with lofiy Stalks, 
and divides into many Branches; whereas both the others 
| produce their Flowers upon naked Pedicles. | 
Ihe Species are; e | 

1. PSYLLIUM majus erectum. C. B. P. Greater upright 
Fleawort. | 

2. PSYLLIUM majus ſupinum. C. B. P. Greater Flea- 
wort, whoſe Branches ſpread to the Ground. 

3. PsYLL1UM Indicum, faliis crenatis. J. B. Indian 
Fleawort, with notched Leaves. | 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Plants, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by Writers in Botany: but fince they are of little 
Uſe or Beauty, I ſhall paſs them by without naming. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Spring, on a Bed of light Earth; and when they are 
come up, they ſhould be clear'd from Weeds ; pulling out 
at the ſame time ſome of the Plants, where they ſtand too 
cloſe, leaving the remaining ones about eight or nine 


Inches aſunder: after which they will require no farther _ 


Care, but to clear them from Weeds; and in July they will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

The ſecond Sort will abide two or three Years, provided 
the Plants are on a poor dry Soil; but the other two Sorts 
periſh every Year. 

The firſt Sort, which is the moſt common, is uſed in 
8 3 but the other two are never uſed in Eng- 


PTARMICA [takes its Name of [17zeucs, Sneezing 
I 


Powder; becauſe the Head of this Plant, 


longer creſted Leaves, and 


flſeuli 


P T 


is uſed for Snuff: it is alſo call'd Dracunculus, becauſe it 
has much the fame Figure as Dracunculus Hortenfis], Sneez- 


wort 


The Characters are; | 

It bath radiated Flowers, whoſe Diſk conſiſts of many 
Florets ; but the Borders are compoſed of Half florets + 5% 
Embryoes are lodg'd in the Flower-cup, which is ſeal, each 
of which becomes one ſlender Seed. | 

The Species are; 

1. PTaRMiCa vulgaris, folio lounge ſerrato, flore ally. 
J. B. Common Sneezwort, with a long ſerrated Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 3 | 

2. PTaRMiICa vulgaris, flore pleno. Cluſ. Hiſt. Com- 
mon Sneezwort, with a double x lower, by ſome calbd 
Double Pellitory. 

3- PTarmica foliis profundis ſerratis, late viridibus, 
elatior. H. L. Taller Sneezwort, with broad green Leaves 
_ ——_— 1 

4. PTarmica Alpina, incanis ſerratis foliis. H. L. . 
pine Sneczwort, with hoary ſerrated Leaves. 

5. PTarMIca incana, pinnulis criſtatis. T. Cor. Heary 
Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. | 

6. Prax MIA incana bumilis, foliis Jaciniatis, abſenthii 
æmulis. H. L. Dwarf hoary Sneezwort, with jagged 
Leaves, reſembling Wormwood. 

7. PTarMica Alpina, foliis anguſtis, partim ſerratis, 


partim integris. Bocc. Muſ. Alpine Sneezwort, with nar- 


row Leaves, Part of which are ſawed on their Edges, and 
the other Part are whole. 

8. Prax Mie Cretica fruteſcens, ſantoline facie. In. 
R. H. Shrubby Sneezwort of Crete, with the Appearance 
of Lavender-cotton, 

9. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis criſtatis. Tourn. Cir, 
Eaſtern Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. | 

10. Pran MIA Orientalis, foliis criftatis longioribus, & 
capitulis majoribus. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Sneezwort, with 
larger Heads. 
11. Prarmica Orientalis, ſantoline folio, flore majore. 
Tourn Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a lavender-cotton 
Leaf, and a larger Flower. pas _ 
12. Prarmica Orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, flore minore. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a lavender-cotton 


Leaf, and a ſmaller Flower. | 

13. PTARMICA Orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, flare 
aureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey- 
leaves, and a golden Flower. 

14. PTARMICA Orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, ſemi- 
s florum pallide luteis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneez- 
wort, with hoary Tanſey-leaves, whoſe Half-florets are of 
a pale yellow Colour. 

15. Prax Mic Orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, ſemi- 


floſculis florum brevioribus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneez- 


wort, with hoary Tanſey-leaves, whoſe Half-florets are 
very ſhort. | 3 
16. Prax MIA Orientalis, ſantoline folio, radice re- 
pente. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a lavender- cotton Leaf, 
and a creeping Root. | 5 

17. PraxuicA Orientalis, tanaceti folio & facie, 

minimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern. Sneezwort, with the 
and Face of Tanſey, and the leaſt Flower. k a 
18. PraxMicA Orientalis incana, foliis eee, ig, ſeni- 
oary Eaſtern 


floſculis florum vix conſpicuis. Tourn. Cor. 


Sneezwort, with winged Leaves, and the Half-florets 
ſcarcely diſcernible. 3 

19. Prax M Orientalis, foliis argenteis conjugatis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with filvery conjugated 
Leaves. 

All theſe Sorts of Ptarmica are hardy enough to endure. 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, Pro- 
vided they are planted in a dry lean Soil ; for when they 
are in a moiſt rich Soil, they grow very luxuriant in the 
Summer, and are filled with Juice; which renders them 
leſs capable to reſiſt the Cold, than when they are more 
ſtinted and woody; and they make a much better Ap- 
pearance, when they grow ſlowly, than if they were 
encouraged in their Growth; becauſe they appear mort 
hoary, and produce a greater Number of Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common upon Heaths, 
Tie ily Pinies; in dis Pure of Zagilind; bu © 
rarely cultivated 23 This is the Sort directed for 
-dicinal Uſe in the College Diſpen Y 

— Sort is a Variety of * which was ac- 


and a greater | 
This. Plant always makes the beſt A 


ed autre as are gravelly and poor (on 
which other things will thrive), where the Room of 
this Plant will be confin'd, more than if planted in a bet- 
ter Soil, and they will flower very well. 
The third and fourth Sorts are ſeldom rv'd in 
deing Plants of little Beauty: theſe may 


The fifth Sort was | | 
Tournefort ; but was known long before. Many of the 
| old Botaniſts were of Opinion, that the Seeds of this Plant 
were the Semen 

believ'd to be the 


when they ſhould be | up, ing a 

of Earth to the Roots of each Plant, and planted in a warm 
dry Situation: and if it be on a poor gravelly or rubbiſh- 
ing Soil, they will endure the Cold better, and make much 
2 this Sort ſeldom perfects Seeds in 

2 | | 

The other Sorts are all (except the ſixteenth) 
by Cuttings in the Summer-months , which ſhould be 
planted in a ſhady Border of freſh Earth, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered, until they have taken Root; after which 
time they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted where they are defign'd 
to remain; which muſt be done fo early in the Autumn, 
that they may have time to get good Roots before the 
Froſt comes on, otherwiſe they will be in Danger of ſuffer- 
ing greatly, The ſixteenth Sort icſelf by its 
creeping Roots very faſt ; ſo requires to be confin'd ; other- 
wiſe it will ſpread, and intermix with whatever Plants grow 
near it. This is alſo a very hardy Plant; but being of 
humble Growth, makes no very good Figure in a Gar- 
den; fo is ſeldom preſerv d, but by thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. 

Although theſe Plants do not produce very beautiful 
Flowers, yet they may be diſpoſed in large Gardens, ſo as 
to make a very agreeable Diverſity ; for their hoary Leaves 

of different Shapes, when intermixed with other hardy 

Plants of the fame Growth, on ſmall Hillocks, will have 
2 pretty Effect; and as they retain their Leaves all the 
Winter, at that Seaſon they add to the Variety : and in 
ummer, when their Flowers are produced, they alter the 
Pioſpect fo as to be very agreeable. 


brought from the Levant by Monſ. 


Santonicum ot the Shops; but it is now 


They are all of them low Plants ; the talleſt and moſt 
ſhrubby of them ſeldom riſes above two Feet high, and 
the others not half ſo high ; ſo that they ſhould not be 
mixed with larger Plants, becauſe thoſe would overbear and 


_ deſtroy them. When theſe Plants are well rooted, they 


require no other Culture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds : for thei 4 


ir Roots will abide many Years, provided 
they are not deſtroyed by very ſevere Froſts, which ſel- 
dom happen in England. 


' PTELEA, Carolina Shrub Trefoil. 
The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut into 


four acute Segments: the Flower is compoſed of four Petals, 


which ſpread open: in the Centre is placed the Pointal, - 


„ which is flat and round, and is attended by four Stamina, 


each croum d with roundiſh Summits : the Pointal after- 


ward chanyes to a roundifſh membranaceons Fruit, like that 


of _ the Elm, in which is contained one taper Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Genus; viz. 
 PrzLza. Hort. Cliff. Carolina Shrub Trefoil. | 

This Shrub was firlt taken notice of by Mr. Banniſter, 
who found it growing in Virginia, and mentions it in his 
Catalogue of Plants, by the Name of Frutex Virginianus 
trifalius, ulmi ſamarris. It hath ſince been found in plenty 
on the Upper- of the Savannah River, in Carolina, 
where the Shrubs grow to the Height of twelve or four- 

teen Feet. In Exgland there are many of theſe Shrubs, 
which are upward of ten Feet high, and produce plenty 
of Flowers every Year. The Flowers are white, and grow 
in large Bunches at the Ends of the Shoots ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by the membranaceous Seeds, which fall away, and 
never ripen here. There were ſome pretty large Shrubs 


of this Kind in ſome curious Gardens, which were de- 


roy'd in the ſevere Winter in 1749-50. ; but they are ſo 
» as to reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 

well in the open Air. 5 OT 

| Theſe Shrubs may be propa by Cuttings, which 

ſhould be planted in Pots of treſh rich Earth, and plung d 

into a moderate Hot-bed. The beſt time for planting them 


d is in the Beginning of March; but they muſt be carefully 


manag'd, ſo as not to have too much Heat, and ſhaded 
from the Sun in 'the Middle of the Day, otherwiſe they 
will not ſucceed. They may alſo be propagated by Layers ; 
but theſe ſhould be duly water d, otherwiſe they will not 
take Root: but if good Seeds can be procur'd from 
Abroad, the Plants raiſed from thoſe will be much ſtronger, 
than thoſe which are propagated by either of the former 
Methods. ' | | 

Theſe Seeds may be ſown in the Beginning of April, 
on a Bed of light Earth, in a warm; ſnelter d Situation; 
where, if the Ground is moiſten'd in dry Weather, the 
Plants will come up in 5 Weeks: but if the Seeds are ſown 
in Pots, and placed on a very moderate Hot-bed, the 
Plants will come up ſooner, and make greater Progreſs the 
firſt Year : but they muſt not be forc'd or drawn, for that 
will make them very tender; therefore in June the Plants 
ſhould be expos d to the open Air, in a ſhelter'd Situation, 
where they may remain till the Froſt comes on; when 
thoſe in the Pots ſhould be either placed under a common 
Frame, to ſhelter them from ſevere Froſt ; or the Pots 
plung d into the Ground, near an Hedge, that the Froſt 
may be prevented from penetrating through the Sides of 
the Pots to the Roots of the Plants. The following Spring 
the Plants may be planted into a Nurſery- bed, at about one 
Foot Diſtance, where they may grow two Years ; by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are deſigned 
to remain. 


PULEGIUM | This Plant takes its Name of Pulex, a 
Flea; becauſe, — burnt, it is ſaid to drive away Fleas], 
Penyroyal, or Pudden- graſs. 

The Characters are; | | 

It bath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Upper-lip (or Creft) is intire; but the Lower-lip (or Beard) 
is divided into three Parts : out of the Flower-cup riſes the 
Pointal, attended by four Embryoes, which afterward be- 
come ſo many Seeds: to which may be added, That the Flow- 
ers grow * Hort thick Whorles. by 


9 


The 


2 U 


The Species are; ; 


1. PvtEGIuUM latifolium. C. B. P. Common, or Broad- lie. 


anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Narrow-leaf'd 


3. PuLEGIUM 


Penyroyal. 


4. PuLEGIUM anguſtifolium, flore aldo. H. R. Pin. Nar- ; | 


row-leaf d Penyroyal, with a white Flower. 5 
The feſt of theſe Plogts is very common oh moiſt 
Heaths in divers Parts of England : this is the Sort recom- 


mended by the Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe. But the ſe- 
2 not a Native of Englend, hath ſo 


cond Sort, 
end: as ts keve qui pn the ache? > the 
cultivated, as to have quite fu ed in 

Markets, for its upright Growth, early Flowering, and 
more beautiful A e: but whether it is equally good 
for Uſe, I ſhall leave to thoſe to whoſe Province it more 
immediately belongs to examine. | | 

The third Sort is alſo recommended to be uſed in Me- 
dicine : this is not of Engliſh Growth ; but is very hardy, 
and will thrive very well, if on a moiſt Soil; as 
will alſo the fourth Sort, which is only a Variety of the 


third, from which it differs in nothing but the Colour of 
its Flowers. | 
All theſe Plants themſelves very faſt by their 


FF 8 
Branches trailing u the Ground, which emit Roots at 
1 themſelves into the Earth, and find 
forth new Branches; fo that no mare is required in their 
Culture, than to cut off any of theſe rooted Branches, and 
plant them out in freſh Beds; allowing them at leaft a 
Foot from Plant to Plant every Way, that they may have 
room to grow. | . | 

The beſt time for this Work is in September, that the 
Plants may be rooted before Winter ; for if the old Roots 


permitted to remain fo cloſe together, as they gene- 


are 

rally grow in the Compaſs of a Year, they are ſubject to 

rot in Winter: beſides, the young Plants will be much 
ſtronger, and produce a larger Crop the ſucceeding Sum- 

| than if they were removed in the Spring: 


PULMONARIA Iſo call'd of Pulmones, Lat. the 
Lungs ; becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be a very good Medica- 
ment for the Lungs], 5 | 
The Characters are; 

be Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
Funnel, whoſe Upper-part is cut into ſeveral Segments : 
from the fiſtulous Flower- cup, which * the moſt part, 
pentagonal, riſes the Pointal, encompaſſed by four Embryoes, 
which afterward become ſo many Seeds incloſed in the 
Flower-cup. © | 
The Species are; | = 

1. PuLMonar1a vulgaris, maculoſo folio. Cluſ. Hiſt. 

Common ſpotted Lungwort, by ſome call'd Sage of Je- 
ruſalem, and Jeruſalem Cowllip. 


2. PULMONARIA major, non maculoſa. J. B. Greater 


Lungwort, without Spots. 


3. PULMONARIA foliis echii, Lob. Ic. Lungwort with dens. 


Leaves like Vipers Bugloſs. 

4. PuLMONaAR1A maxima, foliis quaſi ſaccharo incru- 
alis. Pluk. Phyt. Greateſt Lungwort, with Leaves very 
much ſpotted. 

5. PULMONARI A vulgaris latifolia, flore albo. Inſt. 
R. H. Common broad-leav*'d Lungwort, with a white 
Flower. 

6. PuLmoxaR1Ta Alpina, foliis mollibus ſubrotundis, 
flore ceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Alpine Lungwort, with ſoft 
roundiſh Leaves, and a blue Flower. 

7. PULMONARIA enguſtifolia, cæruleo flore. J. B. Nar- 
row-leav'd Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 

8. PuLMonaRta Alpina, anguſto folio, Italica. Bocc. 
Muſ. Narrow- leav'd Alpine Lungwort. 

9. Purmoxarta mitis, fragariæ odore. Bocc. Muſ. 
Mild Lungwort ſmelling like Strawberries. 

10. PULMONAaR1A Cretica annua, calyce veficario. Inſt. 
R H. Annual Lungwort of Candy, with a bladdered Flower- 
cup. 2 


but is by many af rw 
the three other Sarts 


iety of their Ipatted Leaves, 
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The other Sorts are annual, and propagated by Seeds 
only. The beſt time to ſow theſe is in Autumn, ſoon after 
they. are ripe ; for the Plants will reſiſt the Cold of our 
Winters very well ; ſo will flower early the following Sum 
2 . may be obtained ; whereas thoſe 
W are m ſometimes miſcar TY, 
NN 


for the Plants do not ſucceed very well, when they arc 
planted. r require no 


but to keep them 


Weeds; and, 
If theſe Plants 
will 
All 


PULSATILLA [fo call'd of Pulſendo, Lat. becauſe | 
the Seeds of this Plant are blown, and fly away, with the 
leaſt Wind], Paſque-flower. x 

The CharaZers are; 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which art placti 
in a circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſ3 
of which riſes a Pointal, beſet, for the moſt part, 
Chives ; which afterward becomes a Fruit, in which | 
Seeds are gatber d, as it were, into a little Head, each end. 
ing in a ſmall Hair: to which muſt be added, Some Little 
Leaves encompaſſing the Pedicle below the Flower, 4s in the 
Anemone ; from which the Paſque-flower differs, is the Seal 
ending in a Tail. ; 

The Species are ; | 

1. PuLSATILLa folio crafſiore, & majore flore. C3. P. 

Paſque-flower with thicker Leaves, and a larger Flower. 


2. PuL* 


p- U 
2. Pv violaceo duphici fimbriato. H. R. 
* rn gitar ole 
Fender gegr. C. B. P. Paſque- 
flower” with a ſmaller darker Flow er. 
4 POLSATILLA fore rubro obtuſe. C. B. P. RedPaſque- 


5. PutsATILLa fore allo. C. B. P. White Paſque- 


E PouaaTuaA lake, Leeb, C. B. P. Yel 


| bow of Garden-parſley. 
7. PULSATILLA lutea 


Paſque-flower of the 
wy + folio 3 fore minore, five 
ae Marſh Paſque- flower, with fine · cut 
EH, © 5 _ 

PULSATILLA Fenneus . ore 
Alti. H. R. Par. Marſh | uh 
cut Leaf, and a paler Flower. 

nn es 
| 1 with a Smallage- leaf, and a larger 


11. Pettar zl n folio, vernalis, fore minore. 


C. 3. P. ——— with a Smallage-leaf, and 
2 ſmaller 

12. | $6 pra apii folio, autumnalis. C. B. P. Smal- 
lage · leavY d Pnſque· flower, of the Autumn. 


1 


fore albo H. R. 


14. Puls AT LA Pyrenaica, 


duplici. 
| — Paſque-flower of the Hyrexees, with a double white 
wer. 


15. Pulsar A utes, paſtinace — C. B. P. 


iſe & willeſs, 
an 


Yellow Paſque-flower, with a wild P 


16. Pulsar LA Orientalis, ennie 
fore rubro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Puſque flower, with 


hairy finely-divided Leaf, and a red Flower. 


17. PuLsaTILLa Africans, multiffdo 
rigido. Rui Supp. S PalqueHower, with a mul- 
Smallage- leaf. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is common in divers Parts of 
it r 


the Lefthand of the Highway leading from Cambridge to 


Haveril, juſt on the Top of the Hill; alſo about Hilder- 
Ham, ſix Miles from C z and on Bernack Heath 
e ods yg try 
thereto z Hell near Pontefen@ —— 
Leadftone Hall near Pontefra# in 2 It 

about the End of March, or 
age wade w/e — 
ee args prom lags; pre, 1 
met with in ſome curious Gardens in Englend, where they 
7 of their Flowers. 

Theſe Plants may bn greed by by Seed, which ſhould 
Wy bon, ots fill'd with very light ſandy Earth; 
— — — 4 OO 


may 
| Cocky bur ſte cr rm inthe Heae of the 
Day: and if the Seaſon proves dry, the Earth ſhould' be 


olten refreſh'd with Water. er why wh fo | 
theſe Seeds is in Fay, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they 


ory they ſeldom grow. 

Theſe Boxes or Pots, in which the Seeds are ſown, 
ſhould remain in this ſhady Situation until the Beginning 
of OZober, when they ſhould be remov' d where they may 
enjoy the full Sun during the Winter-ſeaſon : about the 
Beginning of March the Plants will begin to appear, -at 
which time the Boxes ſhould be again remov'd where they 
r for if they are too much 
expoſed to the Heat, ng Plants will die away. 
They 1 with Water in dry Weather, 
which will greatly promote their Growth ; and they muſt 
be carefully preſerved from Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to 
grow anaret them, will in a ſhort time deſtroy them. 

When the Leaves of this Plant are intirely decay'd 
(which is commonly in July), you ſhould then take up 
= the Room, which, hich, being nearly of the Colour of the 


Alpina biſpidior. U B. P. Tel 


Ground, will be difficult to find while ſmall; therefore 
you ſhould paſs the Earth through a fine Wire-fieve, which 
in the beſt Method to ſeparate the Roots from the Earth 
(but notwithſtanding all paſſible Care taken, yet there will 
ans: Aragon Say f 
put Boxes again, or ſpread upon a Bed of 
light * — —_ Plants will Ly ou of it the ſuc- 
ceeding Lots, being ta ould be im- 
mediately again on Beds of light lem fandy Earth, 
about three or four Inches aſunder, covering them about 
three Inches thick with the ſame light Earth. The Spring 
OR molt of theſe Plants will produce Flowers; but 


not be fo large and fair as in the ſucceeding Y 
* . 


The Roots of theſe Plants 


generally run down deep 


in the Ground, and are of a fleſhy Subſtance, fomewhart 
like Carrots ; ſo will not bear to be kept long out of tc 


they are removed, it ſhould be 


fine- Ground ; therefore when 


„ unleſs it is ſhelteted from the Cold: 


'wherefore © Plants muſt be planted in Pots, and in the 
Winter under a Frame, where they may be 3 . 


in bad eather ; but they ſhould have u2 ma much free A 


PUMPION. Yide Pepo. 


PUNICA {This Plant takes its Name of its punicean 
or red Appearance; for its Flowers and Fruit are of that 
Colour : it is called Gramm, of Grazis, becauſe the 


Fruit has many Grains; or, as ſome ſuppoſe, of Granata, 


or Granada, becauſe it grows in great Plenty in that Coun- 
try], The Pomgranate- tre. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of many Leoves, paced i in a circaler 
Order, which 


Cells, which contain oblong bard Seeds, ſurrounded 
= oft Pulp. 
Species dre; | 
i Ponica, ave males Grazatem fert. Ceſalp. The 
common Pomgranate. 
2. Poxica fruftu dulci. Tourn. The ſweet Pom- 


granate. 
3. Ponca flveftris. Cord. Hit. The wild Pom- 


4. Punica flore pleno majore. Tourn. The double- 
flower'd Pomgranate. 

5. Punica Americana nana, ſet bumillina. Tourn. The 
American double Pomgranate. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is now 
Engliſh Gardens, where formerly it was nurſed up in Caſes, 
and preſerved in Green-houſes with great Care (as was alſo 
the double-flowering Kind) ; but they are both hardy 


enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the 


Air; and if planted againſt warm Walls, in a 
Sts, the erl. Sort will often produce Fruit, 12 
in warm Seaſons, will ripen tolerably well : —_— 
Fruits do not ripen till late in the Autumn, they are 
ſeldom well · taſted in England; for which Reaſon the Sort 


with 


24 7 no roy ee n , ' thie | 


expand Roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped 
re 


bevin s thick, ſao, brittle Rind, and is divided into 


common in the 


LL nd BE 


P U 
wich double Flowers is commonly preferr d to it. The 
Sort with ſweet Fruit, as alſo the wild Sort, are leſs com- 
mon in the Engliſþ Gardens than the former two. 

Theſe Plants may be cafily propagated by laying down 
their Branches in the Spring, which in one Year's time 
will take good Root, and may then be tranſplanted where 
they are defign'd to remain: The beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 
ing of theſe Trees is in Spring, juſt before they, be- 
gin to ſhoot: they ſhould have a ſtrong rich Soil, in which 
they flower much better, and produce more Fruit, than if 

lanted on 
E there thould be Care taken in the Pruning of 
the Trees; for want of which, ve often ſee theſe Trees 
very full of ſmall Shoots; but do not find many Flowers 
produced upon them: therefore I ſhall ſer down Directions 
lor pruning of theſe Trees, ſo as to obtain a great Quar- 
tity of Flowers and Fruit. | 
The Flowers of this Tree always 
Extremity of the Branches which were produced the ſame 
Year: this therefore directs, That all weak Branches of 


the former Year ſhould be cut out, and that the (ſtronger which 


ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their Strength, in 
order to obtain new Shoots in every Part of the Tree: 
' theſe Branches may be laid in againſt the Wall, about four 
or five Inches aſunder; for, as their Leaves are ſmall, 
there is not a Neceſſity of allowing them a greater Diſtance. 
The beſt time for this Work is about Michaelmas, or a 
little later, according to the Mildneſs of the Seaſon : but 
if they are left until Spring before they are prun'd, they 
ſeldom put out their Shoots ſo early; and the earlier they 
come out, the ſooner the Flowers will 
of great Conſequence where Fruit is deſired. In Summer 
they will require no other „ but to cut off very 
vigorous Shoots which grow from the Wall, and never pi 
duce Flowers (for they are the middling Shoots only w 
are fruitful); and when the Fruit is form' d, the Branches 
on which they grow ſhould be faſlened to the Wall to 
ſupport them, otherwiſe the Weight of the Fruit, when 
grown large, will be apt to break them down. 
Tho', as I ſaid 
arrives to any Perfection in this Country, ſo as to render 
it valuable; yet, for the Beauty of its ſcarlet-coloured 
Flowers, together with the Variety of its Fruit, there 
ſhould be one Tree planted in every good Garden, fince 
the Culture is not great which they require : the chief Care 
is, to plant chem upon a rich ſtrong Soil, and in a warm 
Situation. Upon ſome Trees which had theſe Advantages, 
I have obtained a great Quantity of Fruit which have ar- 
rived to their full Magnitude but I cannot ſay they were 
_ well-flavour'd : however, they made a very handſome Ap- 
pearance upon the Trees. 


The double-flowering Kind is much more eſteemed than 


the other in this Country, for the ſake of its large, 


fine, double Flowers, which are of a moſt beautiful 


ſcarlet Colour; and, if the Trees are ſupplied with Nou- 


riſhment, will continue to produce Flowers for near three 


Months ſucceſſively, which renders it one of the moſt 
valuable flowering Trees yet known. This muſt be prun'd 
and managed in the ſame manner as hath been already di- 
rected for the -fruit-bearing Kind : but this Sort may be 
rendered more productive of its beautiful Flowers, by 


grafting it upon Stocks of the ſingle Kind, which will 


check the Luxuri of the Trees, and cauſe them to 
produce Flowers upon almoſt every Shoot : by which Me- 
thod I have had a low Tree, which was planted in the 
open Air, extremely full of Flowers, which made a very 
fine Appearance. 

The dwarf Sort was brought into Europe from the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where the Inhabitants cultivate 
it in their Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers, together 
with its continuing to produce Flowers and Fruit moſt 
Part of the Year: this Sort ſeldom grows above three 
Feet high. The Fruit of this Kind is rarely much larger 
than a Walnut, and not very pleaſant to the Taſte; fo 
that *tis rather cultivated for Shew, than for the ſake of 
its Fruit. 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers in the ſame 
manner as the former 2 but muſt be planted in Pots 


filled wich rich Earth, and preſerved in a Green-houſe; 


a dry poor Earth: but in order to obtain theſe 


from the 


appear, which is 


before, the Fruit of this Tree ſeldom 


=_ 

other wiſe it is too tender to endure the Cold of dur Win. 
ters ; and in the Summer, when the Flowers begit to ap. 
pear, if the Plants are expoſed to the open Air, the Buds 
will fall of, and never Nr 
poſe to 0 ir, : in an airy Glaſs-caſe 
giving thern a arge Share of Air every Day. but as they 
will be covered at Top, fo the Flowers will expand, and 
the Fruit will grow to the full Size. | 

I have heard of a Sort of Pomgranate with double. 
ſtriped Flowers, and have found it mentioned in ſome fo. 
N 


atalogues; but have not ſeen the Plant grow; 
1 believe it may be cafily procured from Hah. 


| BYRACANTHA. Yide-Meſpilus. - | 
PYROLA, Winter- feen. 


The Charafers are; 
Ii hub wroſe-ſhaped Flower, 


„ene eee 
bich gre placed circularly; out of whoſe Cup rifes. the 
Pointal, ending in a Proboſcis ; which afterward turns 10 
a roundiſh Fruit, which is chanelPd, generally unibellated, 


and ronfibing of Jive Cali, which are commonly full of ſmall 
The Species are; an "5 
1. PyRoLa rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great round- 
leav'd Winter- green. 8 A 
2. PyYrROLA rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. Small round - 
leav'd Winter- green. | | ä 


3. Praor A folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. P. Winter- 
green, with a pointed Leaf, ſawed on the Edges. 
4. PynroLa frateſcens, arbuti folio. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Winter- green, with an Arbutus leaf. | F 
The firſt Sort grows wild in many Places in the North 
of England, on moſſy Moors, Hills, and Heaths,- as alſo 
in ſhady Woods; ſo that it is. very difficult to preſerve in 
Gardens, in the Southern Part. 
The other three Sorts are Natives of the Hills in Ge- 
many, italy, and Hungary. Theſe are all of them very 
difficult to cultivate in Gardens: for as they grow on very 
cold Hills, and in a moſſy mooriſh Soil; ſo when they are 
removed to a better Soil, and in a warmer Situation, 
ſeldom continue long. The beſt time to tranſplant 
Plants into Gardens, is about Mithaelmas, provided the 
Roots can then be found ; when they ſhould be taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and in a 


Situation, and on a moiſt undunged Soil, where they 
ſhould be frequently watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
may be planted 


The Leaves of the firſt Sort are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Pear-tree, from whence the Name was given to it: 
theſe Leaves are of a deep-green Colour, and continue 
moſt Part of the Lear; but there is no great Beauty in 
their Flowers; tho for Variety they are admitted into 


many curious Gardens. 

The firſt Sort is ordered by the College of Phyſicians 
to be uſed in Medicine, and is generally brought over 
from Switzerland, amongſt. other vulnerary Plants ; 
amongſt which Claſs this Plant is ranged; and by ſome 
hath been greatly commended. 


PYRUS, The Pear- tree. 
The Characters are; 

Tbe Flower confiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which. are placed 
in à circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe; whoſe 
Flower-cap afterward becomes a fleſhy Fruit, which #5 
more produced towards the Footftalks than the Apple : but 
is hollow'd like a Navel at the extreme Part: the Cells in 
which the Seeds are lodg'd, are ſeparated by ſoft Mew 
branes, and the Seeds are oblong. 

The Species are 5 
1. Praus ſativa, frufiu ſtivo parvs racemoſo odi- 
ratiſimo. Tourn. Petit Muſcat, i. e. Little Muſk — 
commo 


Pp Y 


commonly called the 
produced in large Cluſters: it is rather round than long; 
Stalk ſhort; and, when ripe, the Skin is of a yellow 
Colour: the Juice is ſomewhat muſky, and, if gathered 


1 is an excellent Pear. This npens at 
the Beginning of July, and will continue good but for 
a few Days. | 


2. Prxus ſativa, eftivo minimo odoratiſſimo. 
Tourn. Poire de Chio, i. e. The Chio Pear, commonly 
called the Little Baſtard Muſk Pear. This is ſmaller than 
the former, but is in Shape much like that: the 
Skin, when ripe, has a few of Red on the Side 
next the Sun; and the Fruit ſeldom hangs in Cluſters, 
as the former; but in other reſpects is nearly like it. 

3. Prrvs ſativa, frutiu eſtivo parvo, e viridi albido. 
Tourn. Poire Hativeau, i. e. The Haſting Pear: Poire 
Madeleine, ou Citron des Carmes: com called the 
Green Chifſel. This is a larger Pear than either of the 
former, and is more toward the Pedicle : the 
Skin is thin, and of a whitiſh-green Colour when ripe ; the 
Fleſh is melting, and, if not too ripe, of a ſugary Fla- 
your z but is apt to be mealy: this ripens in ths Middle 
of Jap: Re eh | | 

4. Prrvs ſativa, fructu æſtivo partim ſaturate rubente, 
partim flaveſcente. Tourn. Muſcadelles Rouges, i. e. The 
ne + 10 — It is alſo called La Belliflime, i. e. The 
Faireſt or Supreme. This is a large early Pear, of great Beauty: 
the Skin is of a fine yellow Colour, when 2 
ſtriped with red; the Fleſh is half melting, and has a rich 
Flavour, if gathered before it be too ripe; but it is apt 
to be mealy. This generally produces two Crops of Fruit 
in a Year: the firſt is commonly ripe about the Middle 
of July, and the ſecond ripens in September; but this late 
Crop is ſeldom well-taſted. | | 

5. Pyrvus ſativa, fructu æſtivo parvo flaveſcente moſ- 
chato. Tourn. Petit Muſcat, i. e. The Little Muſcat. 
This is a ſmall Pear, rather round than long: the Skin 
s very thin, and when ripe, of a yellowiſh Colour: the 
Fleſh is melting, and of a rich muſky Flavour; but will 
not keep long when ripe. This comes the Middle of 


6. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo oblongo ferrugineo, carne 
tenera moſchata. Tourn. Cuiſſe Madame, Lady's Thigh, 
in Exgland commonly called Jargonelle. This is a very 
long Pear, of a pyramidal Shape, having a long Foot- 
ſtalk : the Skin is pretty thick, of a ruſſet- green Colour 
from the Sun; but towards the Sun it is inclined to an 
iron Colour; the Fleſh is breaking, and has a rich muſky 
Flavour: ripe the Middle of Fuly. This is one of the 
beſt early Summer Pears yet known, and is certainly what 
all the French Gardeners call the Cuiſſe Madame, as may 
be eaſily obſerved by their Deſcription of this Pear: but 
I ſuppoſe that the Titles of this and the Jargonelle were 
changed in coming to England ; and have been continued 
by the ſame Names. 

7. Prxus ſativa, fructu oblongo, e viridi flaveſcente. 
The Windſor Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, which is 
produced toward the Crown ; but near the Stalk is drawn 
toward a Point: the Skin is ſmooth, and, when ripe, 
of a yellowiſh-green Colour ; the Fleſh is ſoft; and, 
if permitted to hang but two or three Days after it is ripe, 
it grows mealy, and is good for nothing. 

8. Prrus ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo, e viridi albo. 
The Jargonelle, now commonly called Cuiſſe Madame. 
| This is certainly what the French Gardeners call the Jar- 

gonelle; which, as I before obſerved, is now, in Eng- 

land, given to another Fruit, much preferable to this 
ſo that the two Names are changed; for the Jargonelle is 
always placed amongſt thoſe which the French call bad 
Fruit; and the Cuiſſe Madame is ſet down amongſt their 
Fruit; which is certainly the Reverſe with us, as they 
ae now named. This Pear is ſomewhat like the Vindſor ; 
= s procured more tweed the Coon, and — ſmaller 
* : the Skin is ſmooth, of a pale- green 
8 is apt to l it ſtands whe 
; ing a plentiful Bearer, is much propagated for 
the London Markers. 

9. Pyrvus ſativa, fructu eftivo globoſo ſeſſili moſchato, 

maculis nigris conſperſo. Tourn. Orange Moſquee, i. e. 


Supreme. This Fruit is generally 


The Orange Muſk. This is a middle-ſiaz d Pear, of 4 
ſhort globular Form: the Skin is of a yellowiſh Colour, 
ſpotted with black ; the Fleſh is muſky ; but is very apt 
to be a little dry and choaky. It ripens the End of 


10. Prxus ſativa, fructu eſtivo albido majori. Tours. 
Gros Blanquet, i. e. Great Blanket. This is alſo called 
La Muſſette d' Anjou, i. e. The Bagpipe of Ayou. This 
is a large Pear, approaching to a round Form: the Skin 
is ſmooth, and of a pale- green Colour; the Fleſh is ſoft, 
and full of Juice, which hath a rich Flavour; the Stalk is 
ſhort, thick, and ſpotted; the Wood is ſlender; and the 
Leaf is very much like that of the Tree called the Jargo- 
nelle. This ripens the End of July. 

11. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo albido ſaccharato ado- 
ratiſſimo. Tourn. The Blanquette, or Muſk Blanquette; 
the Little Blanket Pear. This Pear is much leſs than the 
former, and more pinch'd in near the Stalk, which is alſo 
ſhort, but ſlenderer than that of the former; the Skin is 
ſoft, and of a Colour ; the Fleſh is tender, 
and full of a rich muſky Juice : the Wood of this Tree is 
much ſtronger than is that of the former, and the Shoots 


are commonly ſhorter. This ripens the End of July. 


12. Prxus ſativa, fructu eſtivo albido, pediculo longo 
donato. Tourn. tte a | queue, i. e. Long- 
ſtalk'd Blanket Pear. This Pear is in Shape ſomewha 
like the former, but the Eye is larger, and more hollow'd 
at the Crown; toward the Stalk it is ſomewhat plumper, 
and a little crooked : the Skin is very ſmooth, white, and 
ſometimes toward the Sun is a little coloured: the Fleſh is 
between melting and breaking, and is full of a rich ſugary 
Juice. This ripens the Beginning of Auguſt. 

13. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo oblongo rufeſcente ſac- 
charato. . Tourn. Poire ſans Peau, i. e. The Skinleſs 
Pear. It is alſo called Fleur de Guigne, i. e. Flower of 
Guigne; and by ſome, Rouſſelet hatif, i. e. The Early 
Ruſſelet. This is a middle-fized Fruit, of a long Shape, 
and a reddiſh Colour, ſomewhat like the Ruſſelet: the 
Skin is extremely thin ; the Fleſh is melting, and full of 
a rich ſugary Juice; the Shoots are long and ſtrait. This 
ripens the End of Juby. | ; 

14. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo turbinato, carne te- 
nera ſaccharata. Tourn. Muſcat Robine, i. e. The Muſk 
Robine Pear. This is alſo called Poire à la Reine, i. e. 
The Queen's Pear; Poire d' Ambre, i. e. The Amber 
Pear; and Pucelle de Xaintonge, #. e. The Virgin of 
Xaintonge. This is a ſmall round Pear, of a yellowiſh 
Colour when ripe; the Fleſh is between melting and break- 
ing ; it has a rich muſky Flavour, and is a great Bearer: 
it ripens the End of July. 5 

15. Prxus ſativa, fruciu ſtivo turbinato moſchato. 
Le Bourdon Moſque, i. e. The Muſk Drone Pear. This 
is a middle-fized round Fruit, whoſe Skin is of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour when ripe; the Fleſh is melting, and full 
of an high muſky Juice: but it muſt not hang too long on 
the Tree, for it is ſubject to grow mealy in a ſhort time. 
This ripens the End of Juh. 
16. Pygvus ſativa, fructu eftivo globoſo ſelili, e vi- 
ridi purpuraſcenie ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Orange 
Rouge, i. e. The Red Orange Pear. This Pear hath been 
the moſt common of all the Sorts in France, which was 
occaſioned by the Eſteem it was in ſome Years 
ſince. This is a middle-ſized round Fruit, of a greeniſh 
Colour; but the Side next the Sun changes to a purple 
Colour when ripe; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice 
is ſugar'd, with a little Perfume; the Eye is very hollow, 
and the Stalk is ſhort. This ripens the Beginning of 


17. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo oblongo minori cinereo 
4 Ti bw A, Friolet, Muſcat verd Leche- 
frion. This is &6 colin founs ip bong Bayan The 0 the: 
fuming-pot. It is a long Fruit, in Shape 3 
nelle, of an Aſh- colour z its Fleſh is melting, and 
of a perfumed Juice; but is very apt to rot in the Middle 
as ſoon as ripe; otherwiſe it would be eſteemed an ex- 
cellent Pear. It is ripe the Beginning of Auguſt, 
18. Praus ſativa, fructu ivo turbinato, e viridi 


albido. Orange Muſquee, i. e. The Muſk Orange Pear. 
Tha a ng rom Pre, in Spe ike « Feng 
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the Skin is green, and the Fleſh is melting; but it is very 


ſubject to rot upon the Tree, which renders it not near 
ſo valuable as ſome others. It ripens the End of July. 
19. Prxus ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo e viridi pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn, Gros Oignonnet, i. e. 
Onion Pear. It is alſo called Amire-roux, i. e. Brown 
Admired ; and Roy d' Etẽ, i. e. King of Summer; 
Archiduc d' Etc, i. e. The Summer Archduke. This is 
a middle-ſiz d round Pear, of a browniſh Colour next the 
Sun; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is paſſably good. 
This ripens the End of Fuly. ; 
20. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu eftivo globoſo ſeſſili ex albido 
flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Robine. It is alſo 
called Muſcat d' Aouſt, i. e. The Auguſt Muſcat ; Poire 
d' Averat, i. e. The Averat Pear; and Poire Royale, i. e. 
The Royal Pear. This is a roundiſh flat Pear, in Shape 
very like a Bergamot: the Stalk is long, ſtrait, and a 
little ſpotted, and the Eye is a little hollowed ; the Skin 
is ſmooth, and of a whitiſh-yellow Colour z the Fleſh is 
breaking, but not hard; and its Juice is richly ſugar*d 


and m'd: it is a great Bearer, and is eſteemed one 
of the beſt Summer Pears yet known. It ripens in 
 Auguſs. 


21. Prxus ſativa, fructu eftivo globoſo ſeſili odorato. 
Torrn. Poire-roſe, i. e. The Roſe-pear; and L. 
Roſe, i. e. The Thorny-Roſe. This is a ſhort round 


| Fruit, ſhaped like the Great Onion Pear, but much larger; 


of a yellowiſh- green Colour; but a little inclining to Red 

on the Side next the Sun: the Stalk is very long and 
ſlender; the Fleſh is breaking, and the Juice is muſky. 
This ripens in Auguſt. The Shoots and the Leaves of 
| Chis Tree are large. 

22. Prxus ſativa, fructu eſtivo globoſo albido ſac- 
charato. Tourn. Poire du Pouchet. This is a large 
whitiſh Pear, ſhaped ſomewhat like the PBefideri : the 
Fleſh is ſoft and tender, and the Juice is ſugary. This 
ripens the Middle of Auguſt. 9 N 
23. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu eſtivo turbinato ſeſili ſatu- 
ratius rubente punctato. Tourn. Poire de Parfum, i. e. 
The Perfum'd Pear. This is a middle-fized round Fruit, 
whoſe Skin is ſomewhat thick and rough, and of a deep- 


red Colour, ſpotted with brown : the Fleſh is melting, but 


dry, and has a perfumed Flavour. This ripens the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt. | 
24. Pyrus ſativa, fructu ſtivo oblongo magno, par- 

tim rubro, partim albido, odorato. Tourn. Bon-cretien 
C'Ets, i. e. The Summer Boncretien, or Good Chriſtian. 
This is a large oblong Fruit, whoſe Skin is ſmooth and 
thin: the Side next the Sun is of a beautiful red Colour; 
but the other Side is of a whitiſh-green: the Fleſh is be- 
tween breaking and tender, and is very full of Juice, which 
2 rich perfum'd Flavour. It ripens the End of 
A Pyrus ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo, ex rubro al- 
Bidogue flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Salviati. This 
Pear is pretty large, round, and flat, very much like the 
Beſidẽri in Shape, but not in Colour: the Stalk is very 
Jong and lender, and the Fruit is a little hollow'd both at 
the Eye and Stalk; the Colour is red and yellow next the 
Sun; but on the other Side is whitiſh : the Skin is rough 
the Fleſh is tender ; but a little ſoft, and has no Core ; 
the Juice is ſugary, and perfum'd, ſomewhat like the 
Robine; but is not near ſo moiſt, Thus ripens the End 
of Auguſt + 

26. Pyrus ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo ſeſſili rufeſcente 
odorato. Tourn. Caillot-roſat, i. * Yo Jos ref , 
This is a large round Pear, ſomewhat like the Meſſire- 
Jean, bur rounder : the Stalk is very ſhort, and the Fruit 
is hollow'd like an Apple, where the Stalk is produced: 
nw . Jak of a brown Colour ; the Fleſh is 
breaki uice is very ſweet, This ri the 
End of u. P wy 

27. Prxus ſativa, fructu æſtivo longo, acerbitate ſtran- 
| ym minitante. Tourn. Poire d*Etrangillon, i. e. 

he Choaky Pear: the Fleſh is red. This is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens; fo there needs ho Deſcription of it. 

28. Pyx us ſativa, fructu ſtivo cblongo e ferrugineo 
rubente, nonn maculato. Poire de Rouſſelet, 5. e. 
The Ruſſelet Pear. This is a large oblong Pear: the 

I 


Great Standard-trees. It ripens the End of Auguft. 


mot It is a pretty 


agreeably perfum'd, if 


it 
ripe: this produces larger Fruit on an Eſpalier than 
29. Praus ſativa, fructu eſtivo ſubrotundo, parting 
rubro, partim ente, odorato. Poire de Prince, ;. .. 
The Prince's Pear. This is a ſmall roundiſh Pear, of 2 
bright-red Colour next the Sun, but of a yellowiſh 
ite Side: the Fleſh is 
ker 


-fruin 


30. Prxus ſativa, fractu eftivo globoſo viridi, in ore 
liqueſcente. Gros Moiiille-bouche, i. e. The great Mouth- 
water Pear. This is a round Pear, with a ſmooth- 
green Skin: the Stalk is ſhort and thick; the Fleſh is 
melting, and full of Juice, if — _ it be too 
ripe, otherwiſe it is to grow y. This ripens the 
Middle of Auguſt. Wy" 5 wi | | 

31. Pyxus ſativa, fructu eftivo rotundo ſeſſili ſacchargts, 
e viridi flaveſcente; Bergamotte d Etẽ, i. e. Summer- 
Bergamot. This is by ſome called the Hamden s Berga- 

large round flat Pear, of a greeniſh- 
yellow Colour, and hollow'd a little at both Ends like an 
Apple: the Fleſh is melting, and the juice is highly per- 
fum' d. This ripens the Middle of Auguf. 

32. Pyx us ſativa, fructu autumnali ſeſfili ſaccharato ods- 
rato eviridi flaveſcente, in ore liqueſcente.Tourn. 
d'Automne, i. e. The Autumn Bergamot. This is a ſmaller 
Pear than the former, but is nearly of the ſame Shape: 
the Skin is of a yellowiſh Green, but changes to a fai 


a Fortnight nal, which is what few Summer 
0. 


round Red on the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh is melting, and | 


its Juice is richly perfumed: it is a great Bearer, and ripens 
the Middle of September; and is one of the beſt Pears of 
the Seaſon. 
33. Prrvs ſativa, fructu autumnali turbinato viridi, 
ftriis ſanguineis diſtincta. Tourn. Bergamot de Suiſſe, i. e. 
The Swiſs Bergamot. This Pear is ſomewhat rounder 
than either of the former: the Skin is tough, of a greeniſh 
Colour, ſtriped with red ; the Fleſh is melting, and full 
of Juice; but it is not fo richly med as either of the 
former. Thus ripens the End of September. 
34. Prrvus ſativa, fructu autumnali ſuaviſſimo, in ore 
liqueſcente. Tourn. Beurr? rouge, i. e. The Red Buner- 
pear. It is called l' Amboiſe; and in Normandy, Iſam- 
bert; as alſo Beurre gris, i. e. The Grey Butter; and 
Beurre vert, i. e. The Green Butter-pear. All theſe dif- 
ferent Names of Beurrẽs have been occaſioned by the Dif- 
ference r Pear; which 
is either owing to the different Expoſure where the ) 
or from the Stock ; thoſe upon Free-ſtocks — 
monly of a browner Colour than thoſe which are upon 
Quince-ſtocks ; whence ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed them 
to be different Fruits, tho in Reality they are the ſame. 
This is a large long Fruit, for the moſt of a brown 
Colour; the Fleſh is very melting, and full of a rich ſu- 
gary Juice. It ripens the End of September; and, when 
gathered from the Tree, is one of the very beſt Sort of 
Pears we have. 
35. Prxus ſativa, fructu autumnali turbinato ſeſſili fla- 
veſcente, & in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Le Doyenne, i. e. 
The Dean's Pear. It is alſo called by all the following 
Names; Saint Michel, i. e. Saint Michael; Beurre blanc 
d' Automne, i. e. The White Autumn Butterpear ; Poire 
de Neige, i. e. The Snow-pear ; Bonne Ente, 4 e. A 
Graft ; the Carliſle and Valentia. This is a large 
air Fruit, in Shape ſomewhat like the Grey Beurrs; but 
is ſhorter and rounder: the Skin is ſmooth, and, when 
ripe, changes to a yellowiſh Colour: the Fleſh is melting, 
and full of Juice, which is very cold; but ic will not keep 
good a Week after it is gathered, being very ſubject o 
grow mealy: it is a very indifferent Fruit. This is a great 
Bearer, and ripens the End of September. _ 
36. Praus ſativa, fructu autumnali longo viridique 
odorato, in ore liqueſ. Tourn, La Verte - longue, 
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cente. 
i. e. The Long-green Pear. It is alſo called Moiiille-bouche 
d'Automne, f. e. The Autumn Mouth-water Pear. This 


Is 
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.. long Fruit, which is very green when ripe : the Fleſh 
A * and very full of Juice; which, if it grows 
ypon a dry warm Soil, and upon a Free · ſtock, is 
ſugary, otherwiſe it is but a very indifferent Pear. It 
rgens the Beginning of October but ſome Years they 


37. Praus ſativa, fructn autumnali tuberoſo ſeſſili 
ſuccharato, carne dura. Tourn. Meſſire Jean blanc & 
gris, i. e. The white and grey Monſieur John. Theſe, 
:1cho! made two Sorts of Fruit by many Perſons, are in- 
dubitably the ſame; the Difference of their Colour pro- 
ceeding from the different Soils and Situations where 
grow, or the Stocks on which they are grafted. This 
Pear, when on a Free-ſtock, and planted on a 
middling Soil, neither roo wet, nor over-dry, is one of 
the beſt Autumn Pears yet known; but when it is 
on a Quince-ſtock,, it is very apt to be ſtony; or if planted 
on a very dry Soil, is very apt to be ſmall, and good for 
little, unleſs the Trees are watered in dry Seaſons : which 
has rendered it leſs eſteemed by ſome Perſons, who have not 
conſider d the Cauſe of their Hardneſs; for when it is 
rightly manag d, there is not any Pear in the ſame Seaſon 
to be compared with it: this is a large 
the Skin is rough, and commonly of a brown Colour; the 
Fleſh is breaking, and very full of a rich ſugar d Juice. 
|: ripens the Beginning of October, and will continue good 
moſt Part of the Month. REEL 

38. Pravs ſativa, fructu autumnali globoſo ferrugineo, 
carne tenera ſapidiſſi ma. Tourn. Muſcat fleuri, i. e. The 
flower d Muſcat. It is alſo called Muſcat d longue queite 
Automne, i. e. The Long-ſtalk*'d M of the Autumn. 
This is an excellent Pear, of a middling Size, and round; 
the Skin is of a dark-red Colour; the Fleſh is very tender, 
es Flavour. Ir ripens in the Middle of 


39. Prgvs ſativa, fructu autumnali globoſo ferrugineo, 
carneviſcida. Tourn. Poire de Vigne, i. e. The Vine 
Pear. This is a round Fruit, of a middling Size; the 
Skin of a dark-red Colour ; the Fleſh is very melting, and 
full of a clammy Juice; the Stalk is very long and lender. 
This Fruit ſhould be gathered before it be full ripe, other- 
viſe it grows mealy, and ſoon rots. It ripens the Middle 
of October. 

40. Praus ſativa, fructu autumnali oblongo, dilute ru- 
feſcente, ſaccharato, odoratifſimo. Tourn. Poire Rouſſeline, 

i. e. The Rouſſeline Pear. It is alſo called in Touraine, 
Le Muſcat à longue queiie de la fin d' Autumne, i. e. 
The long · ſtalkꝰ d Muſcat of the End of Autumn. This 
is by ſome Engl; Gardeners called the Brute- bonne; but 
that is a very different Fruit from this. It is ſhaped ſome- 
what like the Rouſſelet; but the Skin of this is ſmooth, 
and of a Greeniſh-yellow from the Sun ;but the Side next 
the Sun is of a deep-red Colour, with ſome Spots of Grey 
the Fleſh is very tender and delicate; the Juice is very 
ſweet, with an agreeable Perfume. It ripens the Beginning 
2 but muſt not be long kept, leſt it rot in the 
41. Praus ſativa, frufiu autumnali oblongo majori 
cinereo. Tourn. Poire Pendar, i. e. The Knave's Pear. 
This is very like the Caſſolette Pear; but is ſomewhat 
larger ; the Fleſh is fine and tender ; the Juice is very 
much ſugar d. It ripens the End of O#ober. 


42. Pyrus ſativa, frutiu autumnali turbinato tuberoſo | 


diridi ſaccharato, in ore ligueſcente. Tourn. Sucre vert, 
e. The Green Sugar-pear. This Pear is ſhaped like the 
: Winter-thorn, but is ſmaller ; the Skin is very ſmooth 
and green; the Fleſh is very buttery ; the Juice is ſugar d, 
and of an agreeable Flavour; but it is ſometimes ſubject 
to be ſtony in the Middle, eſpecially if grafted on a 
Quince-ſtock. | 
43. Prrus ſativa, fruftu autumnali tuberoſa ſeſſili, e 
diridi flaveſcente, maculis nigris conſperſo, carne tenera ſac- 
charata. Tourn. La Marquiſe, i. e. The Marquis's Pear. 
This is often of two different Shapes, according to the Na- 
ure of the Soil where they are planted ; for when the 
Sail is dry, the Fruit very much reſembles a fine Blanquet ; 
but when the Soil is very rich and moiſt, it grows much 
ger: it is a well-ſhaped Pear, flat at the Top; the Eye 
is ſmall, and hollow'd ; the Skin is of a greeniſh Yellow, 


roundiſh Fruit; | 


1 


a little inclining to Red on the Side next the Sun: if this 


Pear does not chan 


ge yellow in ripening, it is ſeldom good; 


very but if it does, the Fleſh will be tender and delicate, 


full of Juice, which is ſugar d. It ripens the End of Cube 
44- Przus ſativa, frufiu autumnali oblongo, partim 
albido, p. rufeſcente. The Chat- brulẽ, i. e. The Burnt 


t is alſo called Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. The 


Cat. 
Virgin of Naintonge. This is a ſmall oblong Pear, ſhapꝰd 
much like the Martin Sec; but differs from it in Colour; 
this being of a pale Colour on one Side, but of a dark- 
brown on the other; the Skin is ſmooth; the Fleſh is 
they tender, but dry; and, if kept a ſhort time, is apt to 


mealy. *. is — the end of October. 

45. PrRus ſativa, frudtu autumnali ploboſo er 
albido flaveſconte. Le Beſidẽri. It * 4 
Heri, which is a Foreſt in Bretagne, between Rennes and 
Nantes, where this Pear was found. This is a middle- 
fiz'd round Pear, of a pale Green, inclining to a yellowiſh 
Colour; the Stalk is very long and ſlender ; the Fleſh is 
dry, and but very indifferent for eating; but it bakes 
well. It ripens the End of OZober. 

46. Prrus ſative, fruu brumali ſeffili, e viridi fla- 
veſcente, maculato, utringue umbilicato, in ore liqueſcente. 
Tourn. The Craſane, or Bergamot Craſane. It is alſo 
called Beurre Plat, i. e. The Flat Butter-pear. This is a 
middle-ſiz'd Pear, hollow'd at the Crown like an Apple: 
the Stalk is very long and crooked; the Skin is rough, of 
a greemiſh-yellow Colour when ripe, covered over with a 
ruſſet Coat; the Fleſh is extremely tender, and buttery, 
and is full of a rich ſugar d Juice; and is the very beſt 


Pear of the Seaſon. This is in cating the Beginning of 


November. 5 

47. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu brumali turbinato ſeſſili fla- 
veſcente ſaccharato odorato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Lan- 
ſac ou la Dauphine, i. e. The Lanſac or Dauphine Pear. 


This Pear is commonly about the Size of a 3 of 
| ittle pro- 
duc'd towards the Stalk ; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a 
yellowiſh- green Colour; the Fleſh is yellow, tender, and 


a roundiſh Figure, flat towards the Head; but a 


melting; the Juice is ſugar d, and a little perfum'd ; the 
Eye is very large, as is alſo the Flower 3 and the Stalk is 


long and ftrait. When this Pear is upon a Free-ſtock, 
and planted on a good Soil, it is one of the beſt Fruits 


of the Seaſon z but when it is on a Quince-ſtock, or upon 
a very dry Soil, the Fruit will be ſmall, ſtony, and worth 
little. Ir ripens the Beginning of November. 

48. Prrvs ſativa, fruftu brumali oblongo, partim in- 
tenſe, partim dilute ferrugineo, ſaccharato, odorato. Tourn. 
Martin Sec, i. e. The t 
called the Dry Martin of Champagne, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another Dry Martin of Burgundy. This Pear is al- 
moſt like the Rouſſelet in Shape and Colour, which has 
occaſioned ſome Perſons to give it the Name of Winter 
Ruſſelet. It is an oblong Pear, whoſe Skin is of a deep- 
ruſſet Colour on one Side; but the other Side is inclining 
to a Red; the Fleſh is breaking and fine; the Juice is 


ſugar d, with a little Perfume; and if grafted on a Free- 


ſtock, is an excellent Pear; but if it be on a Quince-ſtock, 
it is very apt to be ſtony. It is in eating the Middle of 


November; but if they were permitted to hang their full 


time on the Tree, will keep good two Months. 
49. Praus ſativa, fruftu brumali magno ſeſſili, e ci- 
nereo flaveſcente. Tourn. La Villaine d' Anjou, 5. e. The 
Villain of Anjou. It is alſo called Poire Tulipee, i. e. 
The Tuolip-pear ; and Bigarrade, i. e. The Great 
This is a large round Pear, with a very long ſlender Stalk ; 
the Skin is of a pale-yellow Colour; the Fleſh is break» 
ing, but not very full of Juice. This is in cating the 
Middle of November. | 


diculo craffiori. Tourn. Poire de gros queüe, i. e. The 
1. ſtalk d Pear. This is a large roundiſh Pear, with 
a yellow Skin ; the Stalk is very thick, from whence 1t 
had the Name ; the Fleſh is breaking and dry, and has a 
very muſky Flavour; but it is apt to be ſtony, eſpecially 
if it be planted in a dry Soil, or grafted on a Quince- 

ſtock, as are moſt of the perfum'd Pears. 
51. Pyxus ſativa, frutu brumali turbinato rufeſcente 
adorato. L' Amadote, i. e. The Amadot Pear. . 5 
| | | * 


Martin. This is ſometimes 


50. Prxus ſativa, frufu brumali flaveſcente odoratiſi mo, | 


2 middle · ſiʒ d Pear, ſome what long, but flat at the Top; 
the Skin is generally rough, and of a ruſſet Colour; the 
Fleſh is dry, and high-flavour'd, if grafted on a Free- 
ſtock. The Wood of this Tree is generally thorny, and 
is eſteemed the beſt Sort of Pears for _ IT 
melting Pears u becauſe it gives its 
fs * It is in eating the End of Noven- 
ber; but will keep good fix Weeks. a : 

52. Pyrus ſativa, fruftu brumali, globoſs, dilute vi- 
rente, tuberoſo, punctato, in ore 3 Tourn. Petit 
Oin, i. e. Little Lard Pear. It is alſo called Bouvar and 


Rouſette d' Anjou, i. e. The Ruſſet of Anjou ; and Ama- 


dont, and Marveille d'Hyver, i.e. The Wonder of the 
Winter. This Pear is of the Size and of the Am- 
bret or Leſchaſſerie; but the Skin is of a clear-green Co- 
lour, and a little ſpotted ; the Stalk is pretty long and 
ſlender ; the Eye is large, and deeply hollow'd ; the Fleſh 
is extremely fine, and melting; the Juice is much ſugar'd, 
and has an muſky Flavour. It is in eating the 
End of November, and moſt Part of December; and is 
eſteemed one of the beſt Fruits in that Seaſon. This is 
better on a Free- ſtock than upon the Quince. 
53. Prxus ſativa, fruftu brumali 
| cante, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Louiſebonne, i. e. The 
Good Lewis Pear. This Pear is ſhaped ſomewhart like the 
St. Germain, or the Autumn Verte- longue; but is not quite 
ſo much pointed ;. the Stalk is very ſhort, fleſhy, and ſome- 
what bent; the Eye and the Flower are ſmall ; the Skin 
is very ſmooth; the Colour is green, inclining to a white 
when ripe; the Fleſh is extremely tender, and full of Juice, 
which is very ſweet, eſpecially when it grows upon a dry 
Soil; otherwiſe it is apt to be very large and ill-taſted. 
It is in eating the Latter-end of November, and the Be- 
ginning of December. "= | 

54. Pyrus ſativa, frufiu brumali, tuberoſo, e viridi 
Flaveſcente, punato, ſaccharato. Tourn. Poire de Colmar, 
i. e. The Colmar Pear. It is alſo called Poire Manne, 
The Manna Pear; and Bergamotte tardive, The late Bur- 
gamot. This Pear is ſomewhat like a Boncretien in 
Shape; but the Head is flat; the Eye is large, and deeply 
 hollow'd; the Middle is larger than the Head, and is ſlop'd 

toward the Stalk, which is ſhort, large, and a little bent ; 
the Skin is green, with a few yellowiſh Spots; but is ſome- 
times a little coloured on the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh 
is very tender, and the Juice is greatly ſugar d. It is in 
eating the Latter- end of November ; but will often keep 
good till January; and is eſteemed one of the beſt Fruits 
of that Seaſon. 
55. Prygvs ſativa, fructu brumali, globoſo, citriformi, 
flaveſcente, pundtato, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odora- 
tiſſmo. Tourn. L Eſchaſſerie. It is alſo called Verte- 
longue d' Hyver, i. e. The Winter long-green Pear; and 
Beſidẽri Landri, i. e. The Landry Wilding, This Pear 
1s ſhaped like a Citron ; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a green 
Colour, with ſome Spots while it hangs on the Tree; 
bur, as it ripens, it becomes of a.yellowiſh Colour ; the 
Stalk is ſtrait and long; the Eye is ſmall, and not hollow'd; 
the Fleſh is melting, and buttery ; the Juice is ſugar'd, 
with a little Perfume. It is in eating the Latter-end of No- 
vember, and continues good till Chriſmas. 

56. Pyrvs ſativa, fruu brumali longo, e viridi flave- 
ſcente, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato. Tourn. Le Virgoulẽ, 
or La Virgouleuſe. It is alſo called Bujaleuf, and Cham- 
brette; and Poire de Glafle, i. e. The Ice Pear in Gaſ 
coigne; but it is called Virgoule, from a Village of that 
Name in the Neighbourhood of St. Leonard in Limoufin, 
where it was raiſed and ſent to Paris by the Marquis of 
Chambret. This Pear is large, long, and of a green Co- 
_ Tour, inclining to yellow, as it ripens : the Stalk is ſhort, 

fleſhy, and a little bent; the Eye is of a middling Size, 
and a little hollow'd ; the Skin is very ſmooth, and 
ſometimes a little colour'd towards the Sun; the Fleſh 
is melting, and full of a rich Juice. It is in eating the 
| Latter-end of November, and will continue good till Fa- 
_ nary; and is eſteemed one of the beſt Fruits of the 

Scaſon ; but the Tree is very apt to produce vigorous 
Shoots ; and the Bloſſoms being generally produc'd at the 


extreme Part of the Shoot, where they are ſhorten'd, the 


Fruit will be intirely cut away, which is the Reaſon it is 
condemn'd as a bad Bearer z but when it is grafted on a 


longo e 54 olli- 


long Pear, of a yellowiſh-green 


© 2 


Free-ſtock, it ought to be allowed at leaſt forty Feet o 


ſpread : and, if upon a Quince-ſtock, it ſhould be allo 
upwards Fut Feet, and the Branches trained in — 
the Eſpalier 
Poſition, as they are 
treated, it will bear plentifully. 
57. Pyxus ſativa ſpinoſa, 
rig ines, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odoratiſſums, 
Poire d' Ambrette. This is ſo called from its muſky 
vour, which reſembles the Smell of the Sweet Sultan 
Flower, which is called Ambrette in France. This Pear 
is like the Leſchaſſerie in Shape, but is of a ruſſet Colour; 
the Eye is larger, and more hollow'd ; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and the Juice is richly ſugar'd and perfum'd; the 
Seeds are large and black, and the Cells in which they are 
lodg'd are very large; the Wood is very thorny, eſpe. 


cially when grafted on Free-ſtocks. The Fruit is in eating 


the Latter-end of November, and continues good till the 
Latter-end of January; and is efteemed a very good 
Fruit by moſt People. 

58. Pyrvs ſativa, fruftu brumali, magna, pyramidato, 
albido, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odorato. Tourn, Epine 
d' Hyver, i. e. Winter-thorn Pear. This is a large fine 
Pear, nearly of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is ſmooth, 
and of a pale-green Colour, inclining to yellow as it ripens; 
the Stalk is ſhort and ſlender; the Fleſh is melting and 
buttery ; the Juice is very ſweet; and, in a dry Seaſon, 
is highly perfumed ; but when it is planted on a moiſt 
Soil, or the Seaſon proves wet, it is very infipid ; fo that 
it ſhould never be planted on a ſtrong Soil. Ir ripens the 
End of November, and will continue good two Months, 


59. Prrvus ſativa, fruftu brumali longo, e viridi a- 
veſc ente, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. La Saint Germain, i.e. 
The St. Germain Pear. It is alſo called L'Inconnite de h 


Fare, i. e. The Unknown of La Fare; it being firſt dif- 
covered upon the Banks of a River which is called by that 
Name, in the Pariſh of Sr. Germain. This is a large 
Colour when ripe ; the 
Fleſh is melting, and very full of Juice; which in a dry 
Seaſon, or if planted on a warm dry Soil, is very ſweet; 
but when it is planted on a moiſt Soil, the Juice is very 
apt to be harſh and auſtere; which renders it leſs eſteemed 
by ſome Perſons; tho' in general it is greatly valued. 
This is in eating the End of November; but will many 
times continue good till Chriſtmas. | 

60. Pyxus /ativa, fruũu brumali tuberoſo ſubacide fi- 
veſcente punfato. Tourn. Saint Auſtin. This is about 
the Size of a middling Yirgoule Pear; but is ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and ſlenderer near the Stalk ; the Skin is of 2 
fine citron Colour, ſpotted with red on the Side next the 


Sun ; the Fleſh is tender, but not buttery, and is pretty 


full cf Juice, which is often a little ſharp, which to ſome 
Perſons is diſagreeable ; but others value it on that Ac- 


count. This is in eating in December; and will continue 


good two Months. 


61. Pyrvs ſativa, frufu brumali pyramidato, partin 


pnrpureo, punctis nigris conſper ſo, flaveſcente. Tourn.. Bon- 
Cretien . The — Bon- crẽtien. This 
is a large Pear, of a pyramidal Form, of a ſine red or pur- 
ple Colour on the Side next the Sun, and full of ſmall black 
Spots; the other Side is of a pale- yellow Colour; the Fleſh 
is breaking; and, when it is on a light rich Soil, and grafted 
on a Free-ſtock, its Juice is very ſweet. It ripens in che Be- 
ginning of December, and will continue good a Month or fix 
Weeks. If this be grafted on aQuince-ſtock, it is very apt 
to be dry and ſtony: this is a very good Fruit for baking- 
62. PyRvs ſativa, frufiu brumali, magno, oblong, la- 
binato, ferrugineo, utrinque umbilicato. Tourn. Poe de 
Livre, i. e. The Pound Pear. It is alſo called Gros Rat- 
teau Gris, i.e. The Grey-rak*d Pear; and Poire d'Amour 
i. e. The lovely Pear. In England this is called Parkinſon's 
Warden, or the Black Pear of Worceſter. 3 is a very 
e Pear, each of which commonly weighs 2 
— ; the Skin is rough, and of an obſcure red Colour 
on the Side next the Sun ; 'but ſomewhat. paler on the 0 4 
Side; the Stalk is very ſhort, and the Eye is greatly Þ 
low'd. This is not fit for eating, but bakes or ſtews ch 
ceeding well; and is in Seaſon from November to Chriſtmas. 
63. Prxus ſativa, fruffu brumali parvo flaveſcente, 


* rubris conſperſo. Tourn. Beſi de Caſſoy, Nude 


or Wall, at full Length, in an horizontal 
produced. Where this Tree is thus 


globoſo, Mui, fer- 
Tourn, 


2 
12 


=2 


— , ccc... 


as AL 


Wilding of Caſſey, a Foreſt in Bretagne, where it was diſ- 
covered, and paſſes under the Name of Rouſſet d' Anjou. 
It is alſo called Petit Beurre d' Hyver, i.e. Small Winter 
Butter-pear. This is a ſmall oblong Pear, of a yellowiſh 
Colour, ſpotted with red: the Fleſh is inelting, and the 
Juice is very rich. It is in eating in December and January. 
This is a prodigious Bearer, and commonly produces its 
Fi prada ns —— 
it its Bloſſom- 
for Seen! which if ſhortened, the Fruit would be 
of Camden-houſe, near Kenjington ; which generally pro- 
duced a great of Fruit. 3 ; 
64. Praus ſativa, frutts brumali turbinato inequali, 
dentre tumido, partim purpureo, partim flaveſcente. ourn. 
Ronville.. It is alſo called Hocrenaille and Martin: ſire, i. e. 
The Lord Martin Pear. This Pear is about the Size and 
Shape of a large Rouſſelet; the Eye is of a middling 
Size, and hollow'd a little; the Middle of the Pear is 
generally ſwell d more on one Side than on the other; but 
8 equally extended towards the Stalk ; the Skin is very 
ſmooth and ſoft, and is of a lively-red Colour next the 


YL agen ee 
dr Fleſh is breaking, and full of Juice, which is very 


ſweet, and a little perfum'd; but if grafted on a Quince- 


ſtock, is very apt to be ſmall and ton. 
65. Praus ſativa, fruttu brumali citriformi flave- 
ſcente duro moſchato odoratiſimo. Tourn. Citron d Hy- 
ver, i. e. The Winter Citron Pear. It is alſo called 
Muſk Orange Pear, in ſome Places. This is a pretty 
lrge Pear, in Shape and Colour very like an Orange, 
or Citron, from whence it had 1 _ 
had and dry, and ſubject to be ſtony ; for which 
NS ares i ones Has but will bake 
very well. It is in Seaſon from December to March. 
66. Prxus ſativa, fruftu brumali oblongo, e viridi 
flaveſcente, Jaccharato, ſaporis auſteri. Tourn. Rouſſelet 
4 Hyver, i. e. The Winter Ruſſelet. This is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame Pear as is called the Dry Martin; 
but it is very different from that in ſeveral Particulars : the 
Colour of this is a greeniſh Yellow, inclining to brown; 
the Stalk is long and ſlender, and the Fleſh is buttery and 
melting, and generally full of Juice, which is very ſweet ; 
but the Skin is apt to contain an auſtere Juice; ſo that if 
it be not pared, it is apt to be diſagreeable to many Per- 
ſons Palates. It is in eating in January and February. 
67. Prxus ſativa Piftavienſis, frultu brumali globoſo 
ſeſili ſaccharato odorato. Tourn; © Poire Portail, 3. e. 


The Gate Pear. This Pear was diſcovered in the Province 


of Poiftou; where it was ſo much eſteemed, that they 
preferr'd it to moſt other Fruit; tho*, in the Opinion of 
the moſt curious Judges, it does not deſerve the great Cha- 
rater which is given to it; for it rarely happens, that it 
_ good for eating, being generally dry, ſtony, and 
„ unleſs in extraordinary Seaſons, and upon a very 
good Soil. This muſt always be grafted on a Free-ſtock, 
and ſhould be planted on a light rich Soil; and in very 
dry Seaſons the Trees ſhould be watered, otherwiſe the 
Fruit will be ſtony. It is in Seafon from January to 
N loboſo fla 
. Pyrus ſativa, frutiu brumali magno globoſo 
veſcente, a rufis conſperſo. Tourn. Franc-real. It 
is alſo called Fin- or d' Hyver, i. e. The Golden- end of 
Winter. This is a large Pear, almoſt of a globular 
Figure; the Skin is yellow, ſpotted with red; the Stalk 
is ſhort, and the Wood of the Tree mealy : the Fleſh of 
this Pear is dry, and very apt to be ſtony ; but it bakes 
Anas well, and continues good from January till 
ch. | | 


69. Pyxus ſativa, fructu brumali turbinato ſeſſili ſub- 
arido flaveſcente, pundis aſperioribus tonſperſo. Tourn. 
f tte Bugi. It is alſo called Bergamotte de Paſque, 
1. e. The Faſter It is a large Pear, almoſt 
round ; but is a little produc'd in Length towards the 
Stalk; the Eye is flat, and the Skin is green, having many 
rough Protuberances like Spots diſperſed all over 3 but, 
a 1t ripens, becomes yellowiſh ; the Fleſh is breaking, 
and in a good Seaſon the Juice is ſweet; but it muſt have 
a Free-ſtock, and South · eaſt Wall, and have a good Soil 


otherwiſe it js apt to be ſtony and auſtere. It is in eating 
from February till April. | 3 

70. Le Muscart D'AlLEMAN, i. e. The German Mul- 
cat. This is an excellent Pear, more long than round, 
of che Shape of the Winter- royal; but is leſs toward the 
Eye, and is more ruſſet, and of a red Colour next the 
Sun; it is buttery, melting, and a little muſky. This 
is in eating in March, April, and ſometimes in May, if 
it keeps ſo long. 

71. Ls BzxcamoTTE D' Hortanps, 5. e. The Hol- 
lands Bergamo : it is large and round, of the Shape of 
the ordinary Bergamot. The Colour is greeniſh z the 
Fleſh is half-buttery and tender; the Juice is highly fla- 
voured. This is a very good Pear, and will keep till 


72. LI Pom pt Naprzs, i. e. The Pear of Naples. 


This is a pretty large, long, greeniſh Pear ; the Fleſh is 


half- breaking; the Juice is ſweet, and a little vinous. It 


is in eating in March. I am in Doubt whether this Pear 
is not in ſome Places taken for a Saint Germain; for there 
is a Pear in ſome Gardens, very like the Saint Germain, 
which will keep till April; and this Pear agrees with the 
Characters of that. It is called in England the Eaſter 


73. Prxus ſativa, fruffu brumali magno pyramidato, e 


nomibil rubente. Tourn. Boncretien d Hyver, i. e. 
The Winter Boncretien Pear. This Pear is very large 
and long, of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is of a yellowiſh 


Colour; but the Side next the Sun inclines to a ſoft Red; 


the Fleſh is tender and breaking, and is very full of rich 


ſugar'd Juice. This is eſteemed in France one of the 


beſt Winter Pears; but in England it is ſeldom ſo good; 
tho' I am fully ſatisfied, if it were grafted on a Free-ſtock, 


and planted in a good Soil, againſt a Wall expoſed to the 


and the Branches trainꝰd at full it might 
— acceptable than it is at preſent in Eng- 


partim flavo, partim pur pureo. Towrn. Catillac or Cadillac. 
This is a large Pear, 
Skin is for the molt part of a yellow Colour, but 


to a deep Redl on the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh is hard, 


and the Juice auſtere ; but it is a very good Fruit for 
baking; and being a plentiful Bearer, deſerves a Place in 
every good Collection of Fruit. It will be good from 
Chriſtmas to April, or longer. | 5 
75. PrRus ſativa, frulss brumali oblongo flaveſcente, 
Punctis rubris conſperſo. La Paſtorelle. This Pear is of 
the Size and Shape of a fine Rouſſelet; the Stalk is ſhort 
and crooked ; the Skin is ſomewhat rough, of a yellowiſh 
Colour, f . 4 nk and but- 
; and when it grows on a dry Soil, the Juice is 
4 but on a wet Soil, or in moiſt Years, it is ſubject 
to have an auſtere Taſte. This Pear is in eating in Fe- 
bruary and March. - 
76. Pyxus ſativa, frufu brumali ſeffili, partim fla- 
veſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Tourn. La Double Fleur, i. e. 


The double-flowering Pear. This is ſo called, becauſe the 


Flowers have a double of Petals or Leaves. It is 
a large ſhort Pear; the Stalk is long and trait ; the Skin 
is very ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh Colour ; but the Side 
next the Sun is commonly of a fine red or purple Colour. 
This is by ſome eſteemed for eating; but it 


of, 4 59rd 
too auſtere in this Country for that Purpoſe. It is the 


beſt Pear i e for Baking or Compoſts. It is 
from ary to May. 
o Pyrvus ſativa, frut#u brumali oblongo, partim fla- 
veſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Saint Martial. It is alſo 
called in ſome Places Poire Angelique, i. e. The Angelic 
Pear. This Pear is oblong, in Shape like the Boncretien ; 
but not ſo large, and a little flatter at the Crown; it has a 
very long Stalk ; the Skin is ſmooth and yellowiſh ; bur 
on the Side next the Sun it turns to a purpliſh Colour ; 
the Fleſh is tender and buttery, and the Juice 1s very ſweet. 
This is in eating in February and March, and will keep 
long. 
"0 23 * ſativa, fruttu brumali oblongo, partim al- 
bid, partim purpureo odorato, ſaccharato. La Poire de 
Chaumontelle, or Beſi de Chaumontelle, i. e. The Wilding 
7 G 
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74. Pyaus ſativa, frust zrumall magno, cyd 1 
ſomewhat like a Quince ; the | 
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of Chaumontelle. This Pear is in Shape foniewhat Ike 


the Autumn Beurrẽ, but is flatter at the Crown: the Skin 


is a little rough, of a pale-green Colour ; but turns to a 
purpliſh Colour next the Sun; the Fleſh is melting; the 
Juice is very rich, and a little perfum'd. It is in eating 
from November to January; and is eſteemed by ſome as 
the beſt late Pear yet known. 


79. Prrus ſativa, fruftu brumali globoſo ſaſili cinereo, 


maculis amplis obſcurioribus conſperſo. Tourn. Carmelite. 
This is a middle- ſiz d Pear, of a roundiſh Form; the Skin 
is of a grey Colour on one Side; but is inclining to a red 
on the other, having ſome broad Spots of a dark Colour 
all over; the Fleſh is commonly hard and dry, fo that it 
ts not very much eſteemed: it is in Seaſon in March. 

80. Prxus ſativa, brumali maximo pyramidato, 
dilate virente. The Union Pear; otherwiſe called Dr. Uve- 
dales St. Germain. This is a very large long Pear, of a 
deep-green Colour; but the Side next the Sun doth ſome- 
times change to a red as it ripens. This is not fit for eat- 
ing, but bakes very well; and being a Bearer, and a 
very large Fruit, deſerves a Place in every good Collection. 
It is in Seaſon from Chriſtmas to April. 

There are many other Sorts of Pears, which are ſtill 
continued in ſome old Gardens ; but as thoſe here men- 
tioned are the beſt Sorts known at preſent, it would be 
ncedleſs to enumerate a great Quantity of ordinary Fruit; 
fince every one who intends to plant Fruits, will rather 
chooſe thoſe which are the moſt valu*d, the Expence and 
Trouble being the ſame for a bad Sort of Fruit as a good 
one. Indeed I have inſerted many more than are really 
worth planting, in order to pleaſe ſuch who are fond of a 
great Variety : but whoever hath a mind to make choice 
of ſuch only as are good, may eaſily diſtinguiſh them, 
by attending to the Account given of each Sort; and here- 
by every Perſon is at Liberty to pleaſe himſelf ; for it is 
not every one who prefers a Beurrẽ Pear, tho' that is ge- 
nerally eſteemed the very beſt in its proper Seaſon: there 
are ſome who admire the Meſſire Jean, for the Firmneſs 
of its Fleſh, which to others is a great Objection againſt 
it; ſo that as ſome eſteem the breaking, and others the 
melting Pears, I have diſtinguiſhed them by their Deſcrip- 
tions in ſuch a manner, that every one may make choice 
of the Kinds of Fruits which are e to their Pa- 
lates; and the different Seaſons in which each Kind is in 
eating, being exhibited (allowing a little for the Difference 
of Seaſons, which are earlier ſome Years than others), it is 
not very difficult for a Perſon to make a Collection of good 
Pears to ſucceed each other throughout the Scaſon of theſe 
Fruits, both for eating and baking. 

The Time of each Fruit ripening, as here ſet down, is 
taken at a Medium for ſeven Years, and in the Neigh- 
| bourhood of London, where all Sorts of Fruit generally 
ripen a Fortnight or three Weeks earlier than in almoſt 
any Part of England; and it is very obvious to every 
Perſon, who will attend to the Culture of Fruit-trees, that 
their Time of ripening is accelerated by long Cultivation ; 
for many of the Sorts of Pears, which ſome Years paſt 
rarely became ripe in England, unleſs they grew againſt 
the beſt · aſpected Walls, are now found to ripen extremely 
well on Eſpaliers and Dwarfs; and thoſe Pears which ſel- 
dom were in cating till January, are ripe two Months 
earlier: there is alſo a very great Difference in their time 
of ripening in different Seaſons; for I have known the 
Fruit of a Pear-tree in one Year all ripe and gone by the 
Middle of Ober; and the next Year the Fruit of 
the ſame Tree has not been fit to eat till the End of De- 
cember ; ſo that Allowance ſhould be made for theſe Ac- 
cidents. The Beſi de Chaumontelle Pear, about thirty 
Tears paſt, was ſeldom fit to eat before February; and has 
continued good till the Middle of April: but now this 
Pear is commonly ripe in November; and when it is planted 
on a warm Soil, and againſt a good- aſpected Wall, it is in 
eating the Middle of Ober. This forwarding of the 
ſeveral kinds of Pears may be in ſome meaſure owing to 
the Stocks upon which they are grafted ; for if they are 
grafted upon early Summer Pear-ſtocks, they will ripen 
much earlier than when they are upon hard Winter Pear- 
ſtocks: and if ſome of the very ſoft melting Pears were 
grafted upon ſuch Stocks as are raiſed from the moſt au- 


ſtere Fruit, ſuch as are never fit to eat, and of which the 
beſt Perry is made, it would improve thoſe Fruits, nd 
continue them much longer good; or if the common Free. 
ſtocks were firſt grafted with any of theſe hard Winter 
Pears, and when they have grown a Year, then to graft 
or bud theſe ſoſt melting Pears upon them, it would hay 
the ſame Effet ; but the Pears ſo raiſed will require 4 
Year's more Growth in the Nurſery ; and conſequently 
cannot be ſold at the ſame Price as thoſe which are rai. 
in the commonMethod,theſe requiring to be twice budded 
or grafted ; ſo that there is double Labour, beſide tang; 
a full Year longer: but this Difference in the firſt 


of the Trees is not worth regarding by any Perſon 
is deſirous to have good Fruit: for the ſetting out = 


right * that which every one ſhould be the moſt care. 


ful of; ſince by miſtaking at firſt, much time is loſt, and 
an After of new Trees often attends it, 

p 88 yl wp ing earlier now, than they 
ormerly did, may be from the Length of time | 

been cultivated ; for it is very certain, that dr bop 
Plants have been greatly forwarded and improved by Cul. 
ture, within the Space of thirty or forty Years, as may be 
known from the ſeveral Sorts of eſculent Plants, which are 
cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens; and of which Sorts there 
are many which are annually improving : and if we look 
back to the beſt French Authors, who have written on the 
Subject of Fruit-trees, we ſhall find, that the times of ripen- 
ing of many Sorts of Pears are put down a Month or fix 
Weeks later about fifty Years ago, than they are now 
found to ripen about Paris: and here about London it is 


much the ſame ; for I cannot find they are the leaſt for- 


1 of their ripening at Paris, than at Lan- 
lon. 


The ripening of theſe Fruits may alſo be accelerated by 
ing theſe Trees, which 


the Method of pruning and managing 

are greatly improved within the Space of a few Years paſt; 
for if we look into the Directions which are given by the 
beſt Writers on this Subject, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how 
little they knew forty Years ago, of the true Method of 
png E= 5 S al Sorts 4 ſcarce one 
of them making any Difference in the Management of the 
1 Kinds of Fruit. 

ears are propagated by budding or grafting them 

Stocks of their — — — = —_ — 
ſtocks, or upon Quince- ſtocks, or White - thorn; upon all 
which theſe Fruits will take; but the latter Sort of Stock 
is now ſeldom uſed, becauſe they never keep Pace in their 
Growth with the Fruit budded or grafted upon them; 
as alſo becauſe the Fruit upon ſuch Stocks are commonly 
drier, and more apt to be Stony, than when they are upon 
Pear-ſtocks. Quince-ſtocks are greatly uſed in the Nur- 
ſeries for all Sorts of Pears which are deſigned for Dwarfs 


or Walls, in order to check the Luxuriancy of their Growth, = 


ſo that they may be kept within Compaſs better than upon 
Free-ſtocks. againſt the general Uſe of theſe Stocks, 
for all Sorts of Pears indifferently, there are very great 
Objections: 1ſt, Becauſe ſome Sorts of Pears will not 
thrive upon theſe Stocks, but in two or three Years will 
decay, or at moſt will but juſt keep alive. 2dly, Moſt of 
the Sorts of hard ing Pears are rendered ſtony, and 
ood for little ; ſo that whenever any of theſe Sorts ae 
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ever ſo good, is condemn'd as good for nothing, by ſuch 
as are not well acquainted with itz when the Fault is intirely 
owing to the Stock on which it was grafted. On the 
contrary, moſt melting buttery Pears are greatly improved 
by being upon Quince-ſtocks, provided they are planted 
on a ſtrong Soil: but if the Ground be very dry and gra- 
velly, no Sort of Pear will do well upon Quince-ſtods 
in ſuch Places. | 3 
Theſe ral Directions being given, there is no 
caſion to S any Part of the Method in which theſe 
Stocks are raiſed, and the Fruits budded or grafted thereon 
_ has been already mentioned under the Article of 
urſenes. 


The Diſtance which theſe Trees ſhould be planted either 


againſt Walls or Eſpaliers, muſt not be lets than tlurty 


Fect : but if they are planted forty Feet, it will be better: 
fer if they have not᷑ rcom to ſpread cn each Side, it will 


de 


hus injudiciouſly raiſed, the Fruit, altho* the Kind be 
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be impoſſible to preſerve them in Order, eſpecially 
walz on Free lee for the more Trees are pruned, 
the more they will ſhoot ; and, as I before ſaid, many 
Sorts of Pears produce their Bloſſom-buds firſt at the Ex- 
tremity of the former Year's Shoots, ſo that when they 
are ſhorten'd, the Fruit will be cut away ; and this can- 
not be avoided, where the Thees have not room allow'd 
in their firſt planting. bY : 
This Diſtance, I doubt not, will be objected to, 
many who have not fully attended to the Growth of theſe 
Trees ; eſpecially as it hath been the general Praftice of 
moſt Gardeners, to plant theſe Trees at leſs than half the 
Diſtance which is here mention*d : but whoever will be at 
the Trouble to view any of theſe Trees which have been 
ſome Years ſtanding, they will always find, where by Acci- 
dent one of theſe Trees has been planted againſt a Building, 
where the Branches have had room to ſpread, that this 
Tree has produc'd more Fruit than twelve Trees which 
have been crouded cloſe, and have not had room for their 
Branches to extend. There are ſome Pear-trees now 
growing which ſpread more than fifty Feet in Length, 
and are upward of twenty Feet high, which produce 
a much greater Quantity of Fruit than if there had been 
three Trees in the ſame room they would have done, as 
there are Examples enough to prove, where Trees are 
_ planted againſt Houſes, and the Ends of Buildings, at 
about twelve Feet, or much leſs Diſtance ; becauſe there 
is Height of Walling for them to grow : which is the 
Reaſon commonly given by thoſe who plant theſe Trees 
ſo cloſe together. But one Tree will bear more Fruit, 
when the Branches are train'd horizontally, than three or 
four Trees, whoſe Branches are Jed upright : and there 
never can be any Danger of the Part of the Wall 
being left naked or unfurniſh'd : for I have ſeen a Pear- 
tree which has ſpread more than fifty Feet in Width, and 
cover*d the Wall upwatd of thirty-ſix Feet in Height. This 
was a Summer Boncretien Pear, and was extremely fruit- 
ful, which rarely happens to this Sort when they are not 
allow'd a larg 
Sort of Pear which I ever have ſeen, was a large Stan- 
dard-tree, in my own Poſſeſſion, whoſe Stem was not 
more than ten Feet high, where the Branches came out 
regularly on every Side, and extended near thirty Feet 
from the Trunk, many of which were by the Weight of 
the Fruit in Summer t down to the Ground ; fo 
were obliged to be ſupported with Poles all around the 
Trte toward the Extremity of the Branches, to 
their lying u the Ground ; and this Tree its 
Branches ſo Gps as to form a natural Parabola of 40 Feet 
in Height, bearing from the loweſt to the higheſt Branches: 
ſo that in a kindly Seaſon, when the Bloſſoms eſcaped the 
| Froſt, it hath produc'd upward of two thouſand Pears ; 
which were much better flavour'd than any of the ſame 
Sort, which I have yet taſted. This Inſtance I mention, 
only to ſhew how much one of theſe Trees will ſpread, if 
room is allowed it; and alſo to obſerve, that as 
the Branches of this Tree had never been ſhorten'd, fo 
they were fruitful to their Extremities. This ſhews the Ab- 
ſurdity of the French Gardeners, who do not allow more 
than ten or twelve Feet Diſtance to theſe Trees ; and ſome 
of their moſt approved Writers on this Subject have ad- 
viſed the planting an Apple-tree between the Pear-trees, 
where they are allowed twelve Feet; and yet theſe Au- 
thors afterward ſay, that a good Pear- tree will ſhoot three 
Feet each Way in one Year : therefore, according to their 
own Obſervation, the Trees ſo planted much have their 
Branches meet in two or three Years at moſt ; 
and what muſt be the Caſe with ſuch Trees, in five or fix 
Years, is not difficult to know. But this Method of Planting 
has not been peculiar to the French ; for moſt of the Gar- 
dens in England have been little better planted. Indeed, thoſe 
Perſons who were intruſted with the making and planting 
molt of the Engliſh Gardens, had little Skill of their on; 
ſo were obliged to follow the Directions of the French Gar- 
deners; of whom they had ſo great an Opinion, as to get 
their Books tranſlated ; and to thele have added ſome tri- 
fling Notes, which rather betrays their Weakneſs : for 
where they have objected to the little room which their 
Authors had allowed to theſe Trees, they have, at the moſt, 


e Share of room. The fineſt Tree of this 


allow d them but three Feet more: from which it is plain, 
rr 4 — n Growth of the Trees; 
w m Nature, may be j 

l eee 
5 Engliſh Gardens have been made and 
2 by Perſons of little Judgment, it is very rare to 
find any of them which produce much Fruit; for although 
many of theſe Gardens have been totally altered, and new- 
4 yet they have ſeldom been much alter d for the 

ter; and the Poſſeſſors have been put to the Expence 
of removing the old Trees, alſo the Earth of their Bor- 
ders, and to purchaſe new Trees, which have been planted 
perhaps a Foot or two farther aſunder, than the old Trees, 
which were removed: fo that when the young Trees have 
grown a few Years, they will be in the ſame Condition as 
the old were, and it will be the Loſs of ſo many Years to 
the Owner. But this will conſtantly be the Caſe, when it is 
the Intereſt of the Perſons employ d, who can ſell ſo many 
young Trees ; and the planting of three times the Num- 
ber of Trees in a Garden, more than is proper, may in 
ſome meaſure be aſcrib'd to the ſame ; though, in many 
Inſtances, I ſhould be inclinable to think it has proceeded 
from Ignorance, rather than Deſign. 

But where Fruit· trees have been thus injudiciouſly plant- 
ed, if the Stocks are healthy and good, the beſt way to 
recover this Loſs is, to dig up two or three, and leave 
every third or fourth Tree, according to the Diſtance 
which they were planted ; and ſpread down the Branches 
of thoſe which are left horizontally, I mean, all ſuch as 
are capable. of being ſo brought down ; but thoſe which 
are too ſtubborn for this, ſhould be cut off near the Stem, 
where there will be new Shoots enough produc'd to fur- 


niſh the Wall or Eſpalier: and if the Sort of Fruit is not 


the ſame as deſired, the young Branches may be budded 
the ſame Summer, or grafted the following Spring, with 
any other Sort of Pear, and hereby many Years may be 
ſaved ; for one of theſe old Trees will ſpread to a much 
greater Length, and produce more Fruit, when thus ma- 
nag d, in three Years, than a new Tree will in ten or 
twelve ; eſpecially if the Ground is mended. This is a Me- 
thod which I have practiſed with great Succeſs, where I 
have been employed to amend the Blunders of theſe great 
Gardeners, as they are ſtiled; and hereby the Walls and 
Eſpaliers have been well furniſh'd in a few Years. 

But the next thing to be done, after being furniſh'd 
with proper Trees, is the preparing of the Ground to re- 
ceive them; in the doing of which, there ſhould be great 
Regard had to the Nature of the Soil where the Trees are 


to grow: for if it is a ſtrong ſtiff Land, and ſubje& to Wer 


in the Winter, the Borders ſhould be raiſed as much abo 
the Level of the Ground as you conveniently can. And i 
under the good Soil there is a ſufficient Quantity of Lime, 


Rubbiſh, or Stones laid, to prevent the Roots of the Trees 
from running downward, it will be of great Service to the 


Trees. The Borders for theſe ſhould not be leſs than eighc 
Feet broad; but if they are twelve, it will be ſtill better. 
And as theſe Borders may be planted with ſuch Sorts of 
eſculent Plants as do not grow large, or whoſe Roots do 
not grow deep, or mat together on the Surface, theſe will 
do no Harm to the Pear-trees ; for theſe are not fo nice 
in their Culture as Peach and Nectarine- trees; ſo the turn- 
ing of the Ground, and mending of it, for theſe Crops, 
will rather improve, than injure the Trees; provided the 
Plants do not ſhade the Trees, or are not ſuffer'd to ſtand 


too long upon the Borders. But all the Cabbage-kind, as 


alſo Beans, ſhould be excluded from theſe Borders ; be- 
cauſe they root deep in the Ground, and draw much Nou- 
riſhment from the Trees. 

But if the Soil is ſhallow, and the Bottom is either Gra- 
vel or Chalk, there muſt be a ſufficient Depth of good 
Earth laid upon the Borders, fo as to make them two Feet 
and an half deep; for if the Ground is not of this Depth, 
the Trees will not thrive well. And in doing of this, I 
muſt caution every Perſon not to dig out the Gravel in a 
Trench (as is by ſome praftis'd), and fill this Trench with 
good Earth ; for by ſo doing, when the Roots of the Trees 
are extended to the Width of the Trench, they will meer 
with the Gravel, which will ſtop them ; ſo that they will 
be confin'd, as if they were in Tubs of Earth, whereby 
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The Trees will be ſoon ſpoiled hen the Grave] 
or Chalk is reinoved, it ſhould be intirely taken away over 
the whole Garden : otherwiſe it will be better to raiſe the 
whole Border above it. 

If the Garden is to be new-made from a Field, then all 


| the good Earth on the Surface ſhould be carefully pre- 


ſerved ; and if the good Ground is taken out where the 
Walks are deſign'd to be made, and laid upon the Bor- 
ders, or in the it will add to the of the 


Soil, and fave Expence in bringing in of new Earth. If 
the Ground can be prepared one Year before it is planted, 


the Trees will thrive the better; for by laying the Ground 
in Ridges, and turhing it over two or three times, it will 


good ; otherwiſe all the good Soil will be buried below 
the Roots, and the bad Ground will 
which is what I have done at a great Expence, 


as poſſible, and to mix this with the Surface-carth of the 


Borders, that it may be turned over two or three times, 


that the Parts may be well mixed and incorporated, be- 
are ; and if ſome very rotten Dung 


ted 
is added to this, it will greatly improve it. In chooſing 


of GEES» HE NO oe 
ſhould be this Care 3 viz. that if the natural Soil of the 
Garden is light and dry, then the new Earth ſhould be 
loamy and ſtiff : but where the natural Soil is ſtrong or 
loamy, then the new Earth ſhould be light and ſandy, 
which will looſen the Parts of the natural Soil, and greatly 
mend it. 

There ate ſome Perſons who recommend the laying 
the whole Depth of che Borders with what they call Vir- 
gin-earth ; that is, ſuch as is taken from a Paſture where 
the Land has not been plowed. But if this is not brought 
into the Garden at leaſt one Year before the Trees are 


Planted, that by turning it over often it may be ſweeten'd, 


It will not be ſo good as that which is taken from a Kit- 


chen- garden, or an arable Field, where the Land is good, 


and has been well wrought ; for by often turning and 


breaking of the Soil, it will be the better prepar d to re- 
great Quantity of rot- 


ceive the Trees. 


Others recommend the mixing a 
ten Dung with the Earth of the Borders ; but this is not 
ſo proper ; for by making of the Ground too rich, it will 
only encourage the luxuriant Growth of the Trees : there- 
fore it is always better to mend the Borders from time to 
time, as they may require, and not to add ſo much Dung 
in the firſt making them. 5 

Another Care is required, in the making of the Borders 
on wet Ground; which is to contrive ſome cover d Drains 
to convey off the Water in Winter ; otherwiſe, by this 
being detain'd about the Roots of the Trees, it will great! 
prejudice them ; and in the building of the Walls round 


a Kitchen-garden, where the Ground is inclinable to be 


wet, there ſhould be ſome Arches turn'd in the Founda- 
tions of thoſe Walls which are in the loweſt Part of the 
Garden, to let off the Wet, 

The manner of ** Fry Trees for Planting is 
the ſame as hath been di for other Fruit-trees; viz. 
To cut off all the ſmall Fibres from the Roots, and to 
ſhorten ſome of the longeſt Roots, and cut off all the 
bruiſed ones, or ſuch as ſhoot downright : this bein 
done, you ſhould plant them in the Places intended, at the 
before-mention'd Diſtance. The beſt time to plant theſe 
Trees (if upon a middling or dry Soil) is in Od ober, leav- 
ing their Heads on till Spring; which ſhould be faſten'd 
to the Walls or Stakes, to prevent the Wind from diſturb- 
ing their Roots; and in the Beginning of March their 
Heads ſhould be cut off, in the manner already directed 
for Peaches, and other Fruit-trees ; obſcrving alſo to lay 
ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots when they are planted ; as hath been ſeveral times 
already directed for other Trees. 

The firſt Summer after planting, the Branches ſhould 


; the Michaelmas ble. 
ing ſome of theſe boots ſhould be ſhorten'd down too" 
or fix Eyes, in order to obtain a. ſufficient Quantity 
Branches, to furniſh the lower Part of the W 
lier. But when this is done, the Shoots 
ſhorten'd; unleſs where there is a want of 
a V therefore the leſs the Knife 


not to be 
Branches to fill 


low the Cut to ſend forth two or more w 


there will be a Confuſion of Branches; and rarely any Frul | 


is produced with this Manag MO e 

' The Diſtance which the Branches bf Pears ſhould be 
train d, muſt be r to the Size of their Fruit. 
Such Sorts whoſe Fruit are ſmall, may be allow'd five or 
ſix Inches; but the larger Sorts muſt not be leſs than ſeven 


by or eight Inches aſunder. If this be duly obſerv'd, and 
and Branches carefully train*d 1 as = rg 


duc'd, there will be no Occaſion for fo much cutting a 
is commonly practis d on theſe Trees; which, inſtead of 
checking their Growth, does, on the contrary, cauſe them 
to ſhoot the ſtronger. | 

It is very ſurpriſing to read the tedious Methods which 
moſt of the Writers on Fruit - trees have directed for prune- 
ing of theſe Trees; for, by their prolix and perplexed 
Methods, one would imagine 
render themſelves as unintelligible as poſſible : and this, I 
am ſure, may be affirm'd, That it is next to impoſſible 


for a Learner ever to arrive at any tolerable Skill in prune- 


by the tedious and perplex*d Directions which are 
publiſh'd by Monſieur Qxintiney, and thoſe who have co- 
pied from him; for as theſe have all ſer out wrong in the 

inning, by allowing their Trees leſs than half the Di- 
ſtance which they ſhould be planted, fo they have pre- 
ſcribed Rules to keep them within that Compaſs ; which 


are the moſt abſurd, and contrary to all Reaſon; therefore 


ſhould not be practiſed by thoſe Perſons who are deſirous 
1 u » 1 few Dire 

therefore only n a few neceſſary Dire- 
Ctions for the pruning and managing of theſe Trees; 


which ſhall be done in as few Words as poſſible, that a 
Learner may the more eaſily underſtand it; and which 


(together with proper Obſervations) will be ſufficient to in- 
ſtru& any Perſon in the right Management of them. 
Pear-trees generally produce their Bloſſom-buds firſt at 
the Extremity of the laſt Year's Shoots; ſo that if theſe 
are ſhortened, the Bloſſoms are cut off. But this is not all 
the Damage; for (as I before ſaid) this occaſions the Buds 
immediately below the Cut to put forth two or more 


Shoots, whereby the Number of Branches will be increaſed, 


and the Tree crouded too much with Wood: beſides, 
thoſe Buds, which by this M 
would have only produced Curſons and Spurs, upon which 
the Bloſſom-buds are produc'd, if the leading Branch had 


not been ſhorten'd ; therefore theſe ſhould never be ſtopp d, 


unleſs to furniſh Wood to fill a Vacancy. 


It is not neceſſary to provide a new Supply of Wood in 
Pear- trees, as muſt be done for Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 


which only produce their Fruit upon young Wood ; for 
Pears produce their Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, which 
are emitted from Branches which are three or four Years 
old; which Curſons continue fruitful many V ears: ſo that 
where theſe Trees have been ſkilfully manag'd, I have 
ſeen Branches which have been train'd horizontally, up- 


g wards of twenty Feet from the Trunk of the Tree, and 


have been fruitful their whole Length. And if we do but 
carefully obſerve the Branches of an healthful Standard- 
tree, which has been permitted to grow without pruning, 
we ſhall find many that are ten or twelve Years old, ot 
more, which are very full of theſe Curſons; upon which 
a good Number of Fruit js annually produc'd. 

During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Trees ſhould be often 
look*d over, to train in the Shoots, as they are produc d, 


regularly, to the Wall or Eſpalier, and to diſplace fore- 


right and luxuriant Branches as they ſhoot out ; where 
the Fruit will be equally expoſed to the Air and Sun, which 


will render them more beautiful, and better taſted, * 4 


r . w— 7 RY 


they had endeavour'd to 


anagement produce Shoots, 


when they are ſhaded by the Branches; and by thus ma- 
naging the Trees in Summer, they will always appear beau- 
tiful ; and in Winter they will want but little pruning. 
Where Pear- trees are thus regularly train d, without 
ſtopping of their Shoots. and have full room for their 
Branches to extend on each Side, there will never be any 
Occaſion for diſbarking of the Branches, or cutting off the 
Roots (as hath been directed by ſeveral Writers on Gar- 
dening) ; which Methods, however they may anſwer the 
Intention for the preſent, yet will certainly greatly injure 
the Trees; as muſt all violent Amputations, which ſhould 
ever be avoided, as much as poſlible, on Fruit-trees ; and 
this, I am 7 —_ 3 1 
been ri and regularly trained, while young. 
| 12 for pruning of theſe Trees is any time after 
the Fruits are gather*d, until the Beginning of March; 
but the ſooner it 1s done, after the Fruit is gather'd, the 
better, for Reaſons already given for pruning of Peach- 
trees ; though indeed, the deferring of theſe until Spring, 
where there are large Quantities of Trees to prune, is not 
ſo injurious to them, as to ſome more tender Fruits : bur 
if the Branches are regularly train'd in the Summer, and 
the luxuriant Shoots rubb'd off, there will be little left to 
do to them in Winter, | 
All the Sorts of Summer Pears will ripen very well, 
either on Standards, Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers; as will all the 
Autumn Pears, upon, Dwarfs or Eſpaliers ; but where a 
Perſon is very curious in his Fruit, I would always adviſe 
the planting them againſt Eſpaliers; in which Method they 
take up bur little room in a Garden, and, if they are well 
manag d, very beautiful; and the Fruit is 
and better than thoſe produc'd on Dwarfs, as hath 
been already obſerv'd : but ſome of the Winter Pears muſt 
be planted againſt Eaſt, South-eaſt, or South-weſt Walls; 
otherwiſe they will not ripen well in England, in bad Sea- 
But altho' this may be the Caſe with ſome of the late 


Winter Pears, in very bad Seaſons ; yet, in general, moſt _ 


Sorts of them will ripen extremely well in all warm Situa- 
tions, when they 3 in Eſpalier ; and the Fruit 
will be better flavour d than that which grows againſt 
Walls, and will keep much longer good: for as the Heat 
againſt Walls which are expoſed to the Sun, will be very 
great at ſome times, and at others there will be little 
Warmth; fo all Fruits which grow near them, will be 
haſten'd unequally; and therefore is never ſo well-flavour'd 
35 the ſame Sorts are which ripen well in the open Air: 
and all the Fruit which is ripen'd thus u „will de- 
cay much ſooner than thoſe which ripen gradually in the 
open Air: therefore ' thoſe Winter Pears which grow in 
Eſpalier, may be kept fix Weeks longer than thoſe which 


grow againſt Walls; which is a very deſirable thing. For 
to have 


great Perſection in April, and ſometimes 


of the Eſpaliers. 255 472% 

The Virguleuſe and St. Germain, as alſo the Colmar, 
are eſteem'd the moſt difficult Sorts to ri 
yet theſe I have eaten in great Perfection from Eſpaliers, 
and often from Standard-trees, where ;they grew upon a 
warm Soil ; but the Fruit was much ſmaller on the Stan- 
dard-trees, than thoſe of the ſame Sorts which grew againſt 
Walls or Eſpaliers ; but they, were full as well-flavour'd. 
And ſome of theſe Sorts I have eaten good in April, which is 
two Months later than theſe Sorts uſually keep. But yet 
I would not adviſe the planting of theſe late Pears in Stand- 
ards, becauſe they ſhould hang very late on the Trees in 


larger purchas'd for One Shilling 


plenty of theſe Fruit, at a Seaſon when it is very of 


pen their Fruit: 


* 


the Autumn; at which Seaſon, the Winds are generally 
very high, and theſe Standard -· trees being much expos d, 
the Fruit is often blown off the Trees before they are 
ripe ; and thoſe of them which may hang on the Trees, 
are frequently bruiſed by being forc'd againſt the Branches 
by the Winds, fo that they ſeldom keep well. What I 
mention'd this for, is to prove, that theſe Pears will ripen 
very well without the Aſſiſtance of a Wall; ſo that if they | 
are planted in Eſpaliers, where the Trees are kept low, the 
Fruit will not be ſo much expos'd to the ſtrong Winds in 
the Autumn, as thoſe on the Standards; therefore can be 
in no Danger of the Fruit coming to Perfection. And as 
the Trees in Eſpalier will be conſtantly pruned, and ma- 
nag d in the fame manner as thoſe againſt Walls, ſo the 
Fruit will be as large on thoſe Trees : therefore where a 
Perſon has a warm Situation, and a kindly Soil, I would 
not adviſe the being at an Expence to build Walls on pur- 
poſe for Pears, but to plant them againſt Eſpaliers; and 
where there is any one who is very curious in having plenty 
of theſe Fruit, and will be at ſome Expence to procure 
them, I ſhould adviſe the having a ſufficient Quantity of 
Reed Mats made, to fix up againſt the Back of the Eſpa- 
her in the Spring, when the Trees are in Bloſſom ; which 
will ſcreen them from cold Winds, and preſerve the tender 
Fruit until they are paſt Danger; when the Reeds may be 
taken down, and put under a Shed to preſerve them from 
the Weather. And if the Autumn ſhould prove bad, theſe 
Reeds may be fix d up again, which will forward the ripen- 
ing of the Fruit, = alſo prevent the Winds from blow- 
ing down, and bruiſing of it. Theſe Reeds may be 
per Yard, running Meaſure, at 
ſix Feet and an half high ; and if they are carefully laid 
up, and kept from the Weather, theſe Reeds will laſt ſeven 
or eight Years ; ſo that the Expence will not be very great: 
and when the Advantages which theſe are of to the Fruit 
2 I believe no Perſon will object to the Uſe 
them. | 
But after the Fruit is ſet, and growing, there will be 
farther Care neceſſary in order to have the Fruit good; 
for it is not enough to have preſerved a good Crop of 
Fruit on the Trees, and then to leave them intirely to 
Nature, during the Seaſon of their Growth; but there will 
require ſome Skill and Attendance on the Trees, to help 
Nature, or ſupply the Deficiency of the Seaſons : for be- 
ſide the pruning and training of the Trees, in the manner 
before directed, there will alſo be wanting ſome Manage- 
ment of their Roots, according to the Nature of the Sail, 
and the Difference of Seaſons. In all ſtrong Land, where 
the Ground is apt to bind very hard in dry Weather, the 
Surface of the Borders ſhould be now-and-then forked over, 
to looſen the Earth; which will admit the Showers and 
large Dews to penetrate and moiſten the Ground, .and be 
great Service to the Trees and Fruit, and alſo prevent 
the Growth of Weeds. And if the Soil is light and dry, 
and the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, there ſhould be 
large Hollows made round the Stems of the Trees, to 
hold Water; and into each of theſe there ſhould be poured 
eight or nine Pots of Water; which ſhould be repeated 
once a Week during the Months of June and Faly, if the 
Seaſon ſhould continue dry. There ſhould alſo. be ſome 
Mulch laid over the Surface of theſe Hollows, to prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying the Ground, W here this is 
pratis'd, the Fruit will be kept conſtantly growing, and 
ve large and plump; whereas, if this is omitted, the 
Fruit will often be ſmall, grow crooked, crack, and fall 
off from the Trees. For if the Fruit is once tinted in 
their Growth, and Rain ſhould fall plentifully after, it will 
occaſion a great Quantity of the Fruit to fall off theTrees; 
and thoſe which remain to ripen, will not keep fo long, as 
thoſe which never receive any Check in their Growth ; and 
it is from this Cauſe, that ſome Years the Fruit in general 
decays before the uſual time. For after it has been for 
ſome time ſtinted in its Growth, and the Seaſon 
proves favourable, whereby it receives 2 fudden Growth, 
it becomes ſo replete with Juice, as to diſtend the Veſſels, 
w a Mortification often enſues : therefore it is always 


beſt to the Fruit conſtantly in a growing State, where- 
by it will acquire a proper Size, and be rendered better 


There 


flavour d. | 
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82 eight Months before it is laid 
three or four times turned over, it 
will alſo the Mixture, 
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advance in their Growth, ſo their Roots are 

a great Diſtance from their Stems; and it is chiefl 
the diſtant Roots that the Trees are 1 1 
Nouriſhment ; therefore the dreſſing of the Borders only 
will not be ſufficient for Fruit-trees which are old. 

In the gathering of Pears, Regard 

to the Bud which is form'd © hs Bao the Bree: 
talk, for the next Year's Bloſſoms; which, by forcing off 
many times, ſpoil'd ; for 
while the Fruit is there is always a Bud form'd 
by the Side of the Footſtalk, upon the ſame Spur, for the 


: 


next Year's Fruit; ſo that when the Pears are ripe, if they 


are gently turn'd upward; the Footſtalk will readily part 
from the Spur, without injuring of the Bud. 

Ihe Seaſon for ing all Summer Pears is juſt as 
for none of theſe will remain good above a 


above ten Days, or 


p good 
gather d. But the Winter- 
upon the Trees as the Seaſon 


e render their -Juices flat, and ill- 
taſted: but if the Weather continues mild until the Mid- 
dle of October, it will then be a good Seafon for 
ing them in; which muſt always be done in dry Weather, 
and when the Trees are perfectly dry. 
In the doing of this, you ought carefully to avoid 
bruiſing them; therefore you ſhould have a broad flat 
Baſket to lay them in as they are gather'd ; and when they 
are carried into the Store-room, they ſhould be taken out 
ſingly, and each Sort laid up in a cloſe Heap, on a dry Place, 
in order to ſweat, where remain for ten Days or 
a Fortnight ; during which time the Windows ſhould be 
open, to admit the Air, in order to carry off all the Moiſt- 
ure which is perſpired from the Fruit : after this, the Pears 
ſhould be taken ſingly, and wiped dry with a woollen 
Cloth, and then pack d up in cloſe Baſkets; obſerving to 
put ſome ſweet Wheat-ſtraw in the Bottoms, and round 
the Sides of the Baſkets, to prevent their bruiſing againſt 
the Baſkets. And if ſome thick ſoft Paper is laid double 
or treble all round the Baſket, between the Straw and the 
Pears, this will prevent the Pears from imbibing 
Taſte which is communicated to them by the Straw, when 
they are conti z which Taſte often 
the Skin ſo ſtrongly, that when the Fruit is pared, the Taſte 
will remain. You ſhould alſo obſerve to put but one Sort 
of Fruit into a Baſket, leſt, by their difterent Fermenta- 
tions, they ſhould rot each other; but if you have 
of one Sort to fill a Baſket which holds two or three Bu- 
ſhels, it will be ſtill better. After you have fill'd the Baſ- 
kets, you muſt cover them over with Wheat-ſtraw very 
Cloſe ; firſt laying a Covering of Paper two or three times 
double over the Fruit, and faſten them down ; then place 


ſhould be had el 


are taken from the Tree : nor will 


the muſty drawn, 
thro* they 


it laid up in their 

main cloſely ſhut 

before 3 are open'd, Fruit is 
alw plumper and ſounder than any of thoſe Fruits 
are always — and $2 For (a Mr. Boyle bien” 
the Air is the Cauſe of Putrefaction; and, in order , 
Pr 
Kinds into Glaſſes where the Air was exhauſted, in which 
Places they 3 but, upon 
being very ſhort time; 
which common Method 


1 [It is an Indian Name], Bind- 
The Charafers are; LEES > 
The Flower confifts of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Funnel, and 
drvided at the Top into ſeveral Segments: from the Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a roundiſþ 
Fruit, m—_— þ 
We have but one Species of this Plant in England; 

which is, 

8 foliis tenuiter incifis, IA Tau. 

very fine cut winged Leaves, corpmonly 
call'd, in Barbados, Sweet William. 

This Plant is very common in Jamaica, Barbados, and 
the Caribbee Hands, where it climbs upon Buſhes, Hedges, 
or whatever grows near it, and produces great ties 
of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, almoſt of the Figure of a ſmall 
Convolyulus-flower ; but the Tube being much longer, 
and the Seeds being of a different Figure from thoſe of the 
Convolvulus, Mygnfieur Tournefort hath ſeparated it from 
that Genus. The Seeds of this Plant are generally brought 
into England every Spring, from the Ve- Indies: they 
ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed in March; and when the 
Plants are come 

plung'd 1 


forward. As 
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QUERCUS [fo call'd of 
either from the 
Aufterity], The Oak-tree. 

The Characters are; 
t bath Male Flowers (or Katkins), which confif f 4 
great Number of fmall ſlender Threads: the Embryoes, which 
2 


XEp2;00, 


of its Bark, or becauſe of its 


* 


8 


ure produc'd at remote Diſtances from theſe, on the fame 
Tree, do afterward become Acoris, which are produced in 
hard ſcaly Cups : to which may be added, The Leaves are 
The Species are 95 

1. Quzrcvs latifolia. Park. Theat. The common 


1 


- 


; VERCUS parva, ve Phagus Gracerum, „ & Eſeulu ulus 
at B. P. The ſweet Oak. 

8. Quzxcvs calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. Oak 
== 8 2 hi C. B. P. The 
. Quzexcvs a, C. B. P. 

; Oak, whoſe Acorns have prickly Cu 


Oak. 

11. Quxxeus foliis molli lanugine pubeſcentibus. C.B.P. 
ou: ih Ge woolly Lear: . hs 4 
12. Qu RCS Fg exigue nucis magnitudine fe- 
than | | 


lanuginofis, galla 
es, which 


with cylin- 


drical Acorns growing on long Footſtalks. 


17. Quzrxcvs Orientalis, caſtaneæ folio, glande recon- | 
ſquamoſa. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


dita in cupula craſſa & 
pin thick fealy Cup. 
up in a thi Cup. "P | 

18. Quzzcvs Orientalis anguſtifolia, glande minori, cu- 
e reel 
anda ſmaller Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. 

19. Qvxxcus Orientalis latifolia, glande maxima, cu- 
pala crinita. Toxrn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a broad Leaf, 
and the largeſt Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. 

20. Quzxcus Orientalis latifolia, folits ad ceſtam pul- 
chre incifis, glande maxima, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern broad-leav d Oak, whoſe Leaves are finely cut to 
the Stalks, and a very large Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. 


21. Quercus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo minori, glande 


10. Quzxcvs pedem vir ſuperans, C. B. P. Dwarf | 


8 


Q U 


breviore. Cate . 
Willow Oak. 
. b i . 5 i | 


35. Quzrxcvs Mariana, muricatis oli. 5 
tus villgis. Pluk. Mant. Champion - cheſtnut 2 


* 


ent than the other. I have ſeen ſeveral Trees of that 
near Dulwich in Surry; but whether the Acortis of 
this Sort will produce Trees of the ſame Kind 
determine. There are many large Trees of this Kind in 
Suſſex, where the Timber of this Sort is efteem'd prefer- 
have alread mention'd, 

it, 
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moſt beautiful manner; and the Tree is eſteem'd a great 


Curioſity, by ſuch as delight in variegated Plants. 
The fourth 


Kinds 


grow 
others in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany. The ele- 
venth Sort grows plentifully about Aubigny in France, from 
whence his Grace the late Duke of Richmond 


The next eight Sorts were diſcover'd by 


magna ſtriata. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a ſmaller fort in the Levant, and have ſince been obſerv*d by ſome 


roundiſh Leaf, and a large ſtriated Acorn. 
22. Quercus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, leviter in- 


23. Quercus Virginiana, rubris venis muricata. Pluk. 
Phyt. The Virginian ſcarlet Oak. 

24. Quercus caftanee foliis, procera arbor Virginiana. 
Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Oak, with Cheſtnut-leaves. 

25. Quercus alba Virginiana. Park. Theat. The white 
or iron Oak of Virginia. 5 

26. Quxxcus Virginiana, ſalicis longiore folio, fruttu 
minimo. Pluk. Amalth. Virginian willow-leaf d Oak. 

27. Quercus — caftanee folio, Virginienſis. 
= Almag. The —_—_— | 

28. Quercus ſempervirens, foliis oblongis non ſinuatis. 
Banift. Joon, a 

29. Quercus (forte) Marilandica, folio trifido, ad 
,3- the accedente, Raii Hiſt. The black Oak of Mary- 


30. Quxrcus folio non ſerrato, in ſummitate trian- 
gulo, Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. Carolin. The Water Oak. 


Oak, ſubject to periſh w 
there have not been more than three of theſe Sorts raiſed 


curious Travellers who have gone that Way, ſome of whom 


have brought their Acorns to England ; but as theſe are 
hen they are kepe long our of the Ground, 


in England, ſo far as I can learn. The Plants of thoſe 
Sorts which have been raiſed here, ſeem to be full as hard 

as our common Oak ; for I have expoſed them the 
Year from Seed, to all the I of Weather, even 
in ſmall Pots, which ſtood in the coldeſt Situation of the 

Garden ; yet were not the leaſt injured by the Froſt. 
The other Sorts are all of them Natives of the Northern 
Parts of Americz, where ſome of the Sorts grow to a very 
large Size; but the Timber of them is not valuable. Others 
of them are but ſmall of Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
twenty or thirty Feet high ; and many of them naturally 
grow upon moiſt ſwampy Land, ſo that in Eng/and they 
make but little Progreſs ; therefore they are not worth the 
Trouble of cultivating, except one or two Plants of each 
Sort, for the fake of Variety. For whatever may have 
been aſſerted in relation to the Growth of theſe American 
Oaks, or of the Goodneſs of the Timber; yer I hope no 
Perſons will be fo weak as to cultivate theſe Trees, - Pre- 
erence 
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when old, or after they have taken d 


ſear Spirit of introducing all the Sorts of foreign Trees 
1 England, prevails with 


for general Uſe. | 


All the Sorts of Oaks are | from Acorns, 
which ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe; 
for if they are Kept too long out of the Ground, they ſel- 
dom grow. ve | 

The Manner of ſowing theſe Acorns (if deſigned for a 
ſmall Plantation, or to be removed) is, to prepare ſome 


Beds of freſh Earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor 


too light and dry; in theſe Beds you ſhould place the 
Acorns in Rows one Foot aſunder, and about two 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows, covering them about two 
Inches thick with the fame freſh Earth; obſerving to leave 
none of them uncover'd, to entice the Vermin, which 
may, in a ſhort time, deſtroy all the Seeds. | | 
In the Spring, when the Plants begin to appear, you 


muſt carefully clear them from Weeds; and if the Seaſon 


proves dry, 


you ſhould refreſh them now-and=then with 
a little Water, which will greatly promote their Growth. 
In theſe Beds the Plants ſhould remain until the following 
Autumn (obſerving conſiantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds); at which time you ſhould prepare a Spot of 
good freſh Earth (in Size proportionable to the Quantity 
of Plants), which ſhould be well trench'd and levell'd : 
then, toward the Middle or Latter-cnd of October, you 
ſhould caretully take up the Plants, ſo as not to injure 
their Roots, and plant them out in Rows three Feet 


aſunder, and eightcen Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant; 
_ obſerving never to ſuffer the Plants to abide long out of 


the Ground, becauſe their Roots would dry, and endanger 
the Growth of the Plants. | 

When they are planted, you ſhould lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground, near their Roots, to 
prevent the Earth from drying too faſt ; and if the Seaſon 


ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little 


Water, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots. 
When the Plants have taken Root in this Nurſery, they 


will require little more Care than to keep them clear from 


Weeds, and dig the Ground between the Rows every 
Spring; in doing of which, you ſhould cut off ſuch 
Roots as extend very far from the Trunk of the Trees, 
which will render them better for tranſplanting again : you 
ſhould alſo off ſuch Side-branches as extend 
themſelves very far, and would retard the upright Shoot : 
but you ſhould by no means cut off all the ſmall lateral 
Branches, ſome of which are abſolutely neceſſary to be 
left on, to detain the Sap for the Augmentation of the 
Trunk; for I have often obſerv'd, where Trees have 
been thus cloſely pruned, that their Heads have over- 
grown their Bodies, ſo that they have bent downward, 


and become crooked. 


When theſe Trees have remain'd in the Nurſery three 


or four Years, they will then be large enough to tranſplant 


to the Places where they are to remain ; for it is not pro- 
per to let them grow very large before they are planted 
out ; becauſe theſe are very hazardous Trees to remove 
eep Root. 

The Seaſon for this Work is (as I ſaid before) in the 
Autumn; at which time, if they are carefully taken up, 
there will be little Danger of their ſucceeding. When 
they are planted, the Surface of the Ground ſhould be 


 mulct'd about their Roots, to prevent its drying too faſt : 


and if the Seaſon is very dry, they ſhould be water'd, to 
ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which may be repeated 


two or three times in very dry Weather: but you muſt 


carefully avoid giving them too much Water, which is 
very injurious to theſe Trees, when newly remov'd. 

You ſhould alſo ſtake them, to prevent their being 
ſhaken and diſturbed by the Winds, which would retard 
their Rooting. In tranſplanting of theſe Trees, you 
ſhould by no means cut their Heads, which is too much 


practiſed: all that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off 
any bruiſed or ill-placed Branches, which ſhould be taken 


_ abſolutely neceſſary to draw and attract the Nouri 
is taken off, the Branch often decays intirely, 


Q 


off cloſe to the Place where they are ed © | 
can be no greater Injury done to bene 


ſhorten their Shoots ; for when the leading Bud (which is 
iſhment) 


down to the next vigorous Bud. JEL PE 4 
The Trees, thus rais'd and manag'd, will (if planted 


in a pfoper Soil) grow to a conſiderable Magnitude, and 


are very proper for a Wilderneſs in large 
plan i Clumps in Parks, Ec. but if they are deſign'd 
or Timber, it is by much the better Method to fow the 
Acorns in the Places where they are to remain ; in order 
to which, you ſhould vide yourſelf in Autumn with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Acorns, which ſhould be 
taken from ſtrait, upright, vigorous- growing Trees; theſe 
ſhould be gather'd from under the Trees as ſoon as may 
be, after they are fallen, and, if poſſible, in a dry Time, 


laying them thin in ſome open Room to dry; after which 


| Trees, than to | 


or at leaſt. 


8 


they may be put in dry Sand, and preſerv'd in a diy Pe 


until the End of November, when you ſhould prepare the 


Ground for planting them. 


The Directions here given are deſign'd only for ſmall 
Plantations in a Garden or Park, which are only for Plea- 


ſure : but where theſe Trees are cultivated with a View 
to Profit, the Acorns ſhould be ſown where the Trees 
are deſign'd to grow; for thoſe which are tranſplanted will 
never grow to the Size of thoſe which ſtand where 


are ſown, nor will they laſt near ſo long ſound. For in 
ſome Places, where theſe Trees have been tranſplanted 


with the greateſt Care, and they have grown very faſt 
for ſeveral Years after, yet they are now decaying, when 
thoſe which remain in the Place where they came up from 


the Acorns, are ſtill very thriving, and have not the leaſt 


Sign of Decay. Therefore, whoever deſigns to cultivate 
theſe Trees for Timber, ſhould never think of tranſplant- 
ing them, but ſow the Acorns on the ſame Ground where 


they are to grow; for the Timber of all thoſe Trees which 


are tranſplanted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the 
Trees from Acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain 
Dire&ions for the ſowing of Acorns, and managing of 


the young Trees, during their Minority, until they ae 


out of „and require no farther Care. * 1 

The firſt Thing to be done is, that of fencing the 
Ground very well, to keep out Cattle, Hares, and Rab- 
bets ; for if either of theſe can get into the Ground, they 
will ſoon deſtroy all the young Trees. Indeed they will 
in a few Years grow to be out of Danger from the Hares 
and Rabbets; but it will be many Years before they will 
be paſt Injury from Cattle, if they are permitted to get 


into the Plantation; therefore durable Fences ſhould be 


put round the Ground . if in the Beginning a Pale-fence 
1s made about the Land, which may be cloſe at the Bot- 
tom, and open above, and within the Pale a Quick-hedge 
planted ; this will become a good Fence, by the time the 


Pale decays, againſt all Sorts of Cattle; and then the Trees 


will have got above the Reach of Hares and Rabbets, fo 
that they cannot injure them; for the Bark of the Trees 
will be too hard-for them to gnaw. 1 27 Lats 

After the Ground is well fenced, it ſhould be prepat d, 


by plowing of it three or four times, and after each Plow- 


ing to harrow it well, to break the Clods, and cleanſe the 
Ground from Couch, and the Roots of all bad. Weeds. 
Indeed if the Ground is Green-ſward, it will be better to 
have one Crop of Beans, Peas, or Turaeps, off the Ground, 
before the Acorns are ſown, provided theſe Crops are well 
hoed to ſtir the Surface, and deſtroy the Weeds: for, if 
this is obſerv*d, the Crop will mend and improve the 
Land for ſowing ; but in this Caſe the Ground ſhould be 
plow'd as ſoon as poſlible, when the Crop is taken off, to 
prepare it for the Acorns : which ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
as may be after the Acorns are ripe : for although theſe 
may be preſerv'd in Sand for ſome time, yet they will be 
apt to ſprout; and, if fo, the Shoots are in Danger of be- 


ing broken and ſpoil'd : therefore I ſhould adviſe the ſon- 
ing early, which is certainly the beſt Method. 
In making choice of the Acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 


preferr'd, which are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving Trees: and thoſe of Pollard - trees ſhould . 
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ductive of Acorns Trees do com- 
monly produce | * 
The Seaſon being come, and 
che Ground 2 plow'd, and levell'd ſmooth, the 
next Work is to the Acorns, which muſt be done by 
drawing of Drills acroſs the Ground, ar about four Feet 
aſunder, and two Inches 

ſhould be ſcati 

may be draw 

with an Hoe 


LEE 
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there may be no Stoppage of the Wet by the 
Hanging of the Land. This 


afterward it may be done witli the Hoe-plough ; for 
as the Rows are four Feet aſunder, there will be room 
enough for this Plough to work ;; and as this will ſtir and 
looſen the Ground, it will be of great Service to the 
Plants: but there will require a little Hand-labour where 
the Plough is us'd, in order to deſtroy the Weeds, which 
will come up in the Rows between the Plants; for theſe 
will be out of the Reach of the Plough, and if they are 
not deſtroy*d, they will ſoon overg O.] and bear down 
che young Plants. 

Alfter the Plants have grown two Years, it will be pro- 
per to draw out ſome of them, where grow too 
loſe; but, in the doing of this, great Care ſhould be 


hs © 


had not to injure the Roots of thoſe left; for as the Plants 


which are drawn out are only fit for Plantations deſign'd for 
Pleaſure, fo theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded 
being remov'd, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe which are de- 
fign'd to remain. In the Thinning of theſe Plantations, 
the Plants may at the firſt time be left about one Foot 
aſunder, which will give them room to grow two 
or three Years longer: by which time it may be eaſy to 
judge which are likely to make the beſt Trees. There- 
fore theſe may be then fix d on, as Standards to reinain : 


though it will be proper to have a greater Number. at this 


time mark*d than can be permitted to grow, becauſe ſome 
of them may not anſwer the Expectation: and as it will 
be improper to thin theſe Trees too much at one time, fo 
the leaving double the Number intended at the ſecond 
CER nt Ie an Therefore, if they are then 
left at t four Feet Diſtance in the Rows; they will 
have room enough to grow three or four Years longer: 


| by which time, if the Plants have made good 


their Roots will have ſpread over the Ground; 2 
it will be proper to take up every other Tree in the Rows. 
But by this I do not mean to be exact in the Removing, 
_Y Choice 2 to ſtand, whichever 

ows they may be in, or if they ſhould not be exactly at 
the Diſtance here d: all that is deſign'd here, is, 


Plants to lay down general Rules, which ſhould be as nearly 


comply*d with as the Plants will permit : therefore every 
Perſon ſhould be guided by the Growth of the Trees in 
the Performance of this Work. | 3 
When the Plants have been reduc'd to the Diſtance of 


fuch Progreſs as to become a Shelter to each other; for 


Growth; but in ſhelter d Situations, 


in ſo much Danger of ſuffering. | 

Ae EET hrs Sake to allow wo chats 
Trees which are deſign d to remain for Timber, is, from 
twenty-five to abour thirty Feet, which will not be too 
near, where the Trees thrive well ; in which Caſe their 


impede the upright Growth of the Trees. This Diſtance 
is intended that the Trees ſhould enjoy the whole Benefit 
of the Soil. Therefore, after one Crop of the Under- 


in wood, or, at the moſt, two Crops are cut, I would adviſe 

e, the ſtubbing up the Stools, that the Ground may be in- 
> tirely clear, for the Advantage of the growing Timber, 
which is what ſhould be principally regarded: but in 


general moſt People have more Regard for the immediate 
Profit of the Underwood than the future Good of the 
Timber, and frequently by ſo doing ſpoil both: for; if the 
Underwood is left after the Trees have ſpread fo far as 
that their Heads meet, the Underwood will not be of 
much Worth ; and y.t, by their Stools being left, they 


Timber-trees, and retard them in their Progreſs. | 
The Soil in which the Oak makes the greateſt Progreſs, 
is a deep rich Loam, in which the Trees grow to the 
largeſt Size; and the Timber of thoſe Trees which grow 
upon this Land, is generally more pliable than that which 
grows on a ſhallow or drier Ground; but the Wood of 
the latter is much more compact and hard. Indeed there 
are few Soils in England in which the Oak will not grow, 
provided there is proper Care taken in their Cultivation z 
though this Tree will not thrive equally in all Soils : but 
yet it might be cultivated to a National Advantage 
many large Waſtes in ſeveral Parts of England, as alſo to 
the great Profit of the Eſtates where theſe Tracts of Land 
now lie uncultvated, and produce nothing to the Owner. 


And ſhould the preſent Temper of deſtroying the Fir 


71 


in their 


in two or three Years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to make Stools for Under- 
wood; and thoſe which are to main, will have made 


this is what ſhould be principally attended to whenever 


Situatio need not be ſo 
ou us'd as in thoſe Places; the Plants will not 


Heads will ſpread, fo as to meet in about thirty or thirty- 
re five Years: nor will this Diſtance be too great, fo as to 


will draw away a great Share of Nouriſhment from the 
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dl England continue in Practice ſome Years longer, in the 
fame Degree which it has for ſome Years paſt, and as 
little Care taken to raiſe a 
has been ſo long eſteem'd for its Naval Strength, may be 
oblig d to ſeek for Timber abroad, or be content with 


ſuch a Naval as the poor Remains of ſome fru 
Eſtates may have man, fag tary wr Forelts, 
from whence the Navy has ſo long ſupplied, a few 


Years will put an End to the Timber there : and how can 
it be otherwiſe, when the Perſons to whoſe Care theſe are 
committed, reap an Advantage from the Deſtruction of 


3 biet, 1 muſt beg Leave to take 
ore I quit this Subject, I m ve to 

tice of andere gpant Bei: which is of ſo much Conſe- 
quence to the Public; as to deſerve their utmoſt Attention; 
which is that of cutting down the Oaks in the Spring of 
the Year, at the time when the Sap is flowing. This 
is done for the fake of the Bark, which will then eaſily 
peel off: and, for the fake of this, I think, there is a Law, 


_ whereby People are oblig'd to cut down their Timber at up 


this Seaſon. But by ſo doing the Timber is not half ſo 
durable as that which is fallen in the Winter : - ſo that thoſe 
Ships which have been built of this Spring-cut Timber, 
have decay d more in ſeven or eight Years, than others, 
which were built with Timber cut in Winter, have done 
in twenty. And this our Neighbours the French have 
experienced; and therefore have wiſely order'd, that the 
Bark ſhould be taken off the Trees, ſtanding, at the 
proper Time; but the Trees are left till the next, and 
ſometimes until the ſecond Winter, before they are cut 
down : and the Timber of theſe are found to be more 
durable, and better for Uſe, than that of any Trees which 
have not been peel'd. Therefore I wiſh we were wiſe 
enough to copy after them in thoſe Things which are for 
public Good, rather than to imitate them in their Follies, 
which has been too much the Faſhion of late Years. 


all live Hedges, of whatever Sort of Plants they are 
compos d, to diſtinguiſh them from dead Hedges: but, 
in the more ſtrict Senſe of this Word, it is 


lied to the 
Hawthorn, or Meſpilus Sylveſtris; * ds wh Name 


the young Plants, cr Sets, are commonly fold by the 
Nurſery-Gardeners, who raiſe them for Sale. 

In the Choice of theſe Sets, thoſe which are rais*d in the 
Nurſery, are to be preferr'd to ſuch as are drawn out of 
the Woods ; becauſe the latter have ſeldom good Roots, 
though, as they are larger Plants than are commonly to 
be had in the Nurſery, many People prefer them on that 
Account : but from long Experience I have found, that 
thoſe Hedges which have been planted with young Plants 
from the Nurſery, have always made the bel Hedges. 
Indeed, if Perſons would have Patience to wait for theſe 
from Seed, and to ſow the Haws in the Place where the 
Hedge is deſign'd, theſe unremov'd Plants will make 
a much ſtronger and more durable Fence, than thoſe which 
are tranſplanted : but I am aware that moſt People will be 
for condemning this Practice, as being tedious in raiſing 
but if the _ are buried one Year in the Ground, 
to prepare them for Vegetation, before they are ſown, it 
will hs ſo long * this will A good Fence, 
as is generally imagin'd. Nay, from ſome Trials of this 
kind, which I have made, I have found, that thoſe Plants 
which | :ve remain'd where they came up from Sced, have 
made ſuc.1 Progreſs as to overtake, in fix Years, Plants of 
two Years Growth, which were tranſplanted at the time 
when theſe Seeds were ſown. | 

And if the Hedges are rais'd from Seed, it will not be 
amiſs to mix H lly-berries with the Haws, and, if fo, 
theſe Berries ſhould alſo be buricd one Year, to pre 
them, ſo that then both will come up together the follow- 
ing Spring; and this Mixture of Holly with the Quick 
will nut only have a beautiful Appearance in the Winter, 
but will alſo thicken the Hedge at the Bott m, and make 

it a better Fence. 

Bur where the Hedge is to be planted, the Sets ſhould 
not be more than three Years old from the Haws ; for, 
when they are oider, their Roots will be hard and 
woody ; and as theſe are commonly trimm'd off before the 


Supply, "this Country, which 


few of thoſe that had been 


Sets are Bb 
— e 
bear tranſplanting ſo well as many others, eſpeti * 
they have ſtood long in the Seed · bed unremov id. 

The Method of planting, as alſo of and prine- 
ing of theſe Hedges, having been fully ind under 


1 


but 
ſhall on Leave to add which is pee 
row dp. an i had long ns 
ctisd in planting of theſe Hedges is as follows 


Feet in Readth; he ſubdivided that, by marking out too 
Feet and an half on each Side (more or lefs at 


grow. . 
he began at, he or- 
of the Undet-turf- 


This being finiſh'd, he order'd another Row of Turfs 
to be placed on each Side upon the Top of the former, 
d the Vacancy between the Sets and Turſs as high 
z always leaving the Middle, where the Sets 


| were planted, hollow, and ſomewhat lower than the Sides 
of the Banks by ei i 


eight or ten Inches, that 
deſcend to their Roots; which is of 
their Growth, and by far better 

where the Banks are too much ſloping : and 
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being thus advanced, the next 
Fencing ; by ſetting an Hedge of about twen 
high upon the Top of the 
leaning a little outwards from the Sets, which 
rect them as well (if not better) than an 
Feet, or more, ſtanding on the Surface 
for as theſe are rais'd with the Turfs and Sods about 
Inches, and the Hedge about twenty Inches more, it 
make three Feet four Inches; ſo as no Cattle can - 4 
proach the dead Hedge to prejudice it, unleſs 

their Feet in the Ditch itſelf, which will be at leaſt a Foot 
deep; and from the Bottom of the Foſs to the Top of the 
Hedge about four Feet and an half, which they can hardly 
reach over to crop the Quick, as they might in the old 
Way ; and beſides, ſuch an Hedge will endure a Year 


He fays, He had an Hedge which had ſtood five Tears: 
and tho? nine or ten Feet were ſufficient for both Ditches 
and Banks, yet where the Ground is but indifferent, it A 
better Huſbandry to take twelve Feet, which will allow of 
a Bank at leaſt ſix Feet broad, and gives more Scope to 
p'ace the dead Hedges farther from the Sets; and the 
Ditches, being ſhallow, will, in two Years time, graze. 

As to the Objection, That taking twelve Feet, waſtes 
too much Ground; he affirms, that if twelve Feet in 
Breadth be taken for a Ditch and Bank, there will no more 
Ground be waſted than by the common Way; for in that 
a Quick is rarely ſet, but there are nine Feet between the 
dead Hedges, which is intirely loſt all the time of —_ 
whereas, with double Ditches, there remain at leaſt eig 
teen Inches on each Side where theTurfs were ſet on edge 
that bear more Grafs than when it lay on the Flat. 


But, 


2 


IT 


Perches, in Length, two hundred and twenty Yards, will 
or 7 Pole ; which, at 135. 
and 4d. the Acre, amounts not to 7 d. 4 per Aunum. 
Now that this is not only the beſt, but cheapeſt Way 
Quick-ſctting, will appear by comparing the Charge 


In the uſual Way, the Charge of a three-feet Ditch 
: r Pole, the Owner providing Sets: if the 
Workman finds them, he will have for making the ſaid 
ing them, Eight-pence per Pole; and for 


1 


edging. pence; that is, for both Sides, Four: pence 
1 105 which renders the Charge of Hedging, Ditch- 
ing, and Sets, 4 - | wap for forty 
Rods in Length, forty 13 - 
"Then one Load of Wood out of the Copſe coſts (with 
the Carriage, tho” but two or three Miles Diſtance) ten 
H ; 
_ 
| coſts four Pounds; makin 


Poles, to be fix Pounds, 


4 


oo , 
S 5 
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Huſbandman get as good Wages as with the ſingle Ditch 
the Labour about them is more, yet the making 

f ), which coſts one Pound fix Shillings 
and the H being low, they will 
Hedging for a Peny a Pole, than 
„ which comes to fix 
forty Poles on both 


| QUICK-BEAM. Vie Sorbus Sylveſtris, 
'QUINCE-TREE. ide Cydonia. 


' QUINCUNX ORDER is a Plantation of Trees, dif: 
poſed originally in a Square, conſiſting of five Trees, one 
dien e and a mm in the Middle; which Diſpo- 
ion, repeated again and again, forms a regular Grove, 
Wood, or Wilderneſs 3 and when view'd by an Angle of 
the Square or Parallelogram, preſents equal or parallel 


Or, The Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of 
Trees, diſpoſed in ſeveral Rows, both length and breadth- 
wiſe, in ſuch manner, that the firſt Tree of the ſecond 
Row commences in the Centre of the Square form*d by 
the two firſt Trees of the firſt Row, and the two firſt of 
the third, reſembling the Figure of the Five at Cards. 
This regular Diſpoſition of Trees was formerly much 
more regarded than at preſent ; and is ſtill much in Prac- 
=s * for planting Trees . a Grove. A 

rees planted in Quincunx are ſuch as are planted 
the following Form i FF | 
is A ns 
5ͤĩ ĩ;⁊du as ah: 
89898 98 # * - 


QUINQUEFOLIUM [is fo called of guingue, five, 
and folium, Lat. a Leaf, becauſe this Plant bears five 
Leaves upon one Stalk. It is called Pentaphyllum, of 
TivTe, five, and Ever, a Leaf, i.e. a Plant having five 


FFF 
F 
R ACEMIFEROUS ſignifies bearing in Cluſters. 


RACEMUS, a Cluſter, is a Stalk divided or branched 
into ſeveral Foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits 
thick ſet together; as are the Bunches of Grapes, Currans, 
Sc. The firſt of theſe Conditions diſtinguiſhes it from a 
Spike ; the laſt, from a Panicle. 


RADIATED FLOWERS are ſuch as have ſeveral 


Semi-florers ſet round a Diſk, in form of a radiant Star; 
as are the Flowers of Daiſy, Camomil, &c. Theſe are 


called Radiated diſcous Flowers. Thoſe which have no 


ſuch Ray, are called Naked diſcous Flowers, as the Worm- 
wood, Mugwort, Tanſey, Sc. | 


AACKALE denotes that Part of the Seed of a Plant, 
which, upon its Vegetation, becomes a little Root, 
which the tender Plant at firſt receives its Nouriſhment 2 


fore the After root is formed. This is that Part of the 


Seed, which, in making Malt, ſhoots forth, and is called 
the Come or Comb. Dl. 


| RADISH. Vid, Rapharius: 
RADISH (HORSE). Vide Cochlearis 
RAIN is generally accounted to be a crude Vapour of 


32 but more eſpecially of the Sea, drawn up 


m thence by the ive Power of the Sun, or car- 
ried thitherward by Pulſion, and wafted by the Winds into 
the aereal Region; by which Sublimation and Rarefaction, 


and the virtual Qualities of the Sun and Air, it is formed 


into Clouds. | | | 
The Crudities are diſpell*d, and theſe Clouds ſuſpend 


and hang in the Air: and tho' it may be thought impoſ- 


ſible, that they ſhould be ſo ſuſpended in the Air, by reaſon 
of their great Weight and Preſſure; yet it will not appear 
ſo, 882 | | 
When Vapours 
ſiderable Height, by the 
neath them, and which till grows greater and greater; and, 


are thus drawn up to 


by its Motion, undulating this way and that way, they 


riſe gradually thro the Air. _ k re 
This is demonſtrable by paper Kites, which, after the 
are rals' d to about ſixty Feet hgh, riſe eaſier, and with 


E and the higher, ſtill the better and 


they fly. e ef 

Theſe — being thus arriv'd into the upper Re- 

gions of the Air, are ſoon aggregated and condenſed into 
Bodies and Clouds. 


And tho? they are blown here and · there, they are ſtill 


ſuſpended, till they are releaſed from their Impriſonment 
by the genial Babe of the Sun, or by the natural 
Warmth, Humidity, and Rarefaction of the Air. 

It is not to be doubted, but that the Rain drops out of 
the Clouds; becauſe we don't find it rain, but where 
Clouds are to be ſeen; and by how much the fairer the 
Weather is, the ſeldomer it rains. 

Rain is a very frequent and uſeful Meteor, deſcending 
from above in form of Drops of Water. 

Rain ſeems to differ from Dew, only in this, that Dew 
falls at ſome particular times, and in very ſmall Drops, ſo 
as to be ſecn when it is down; but is ſcarce perceivable 
while it is falling; whereas Rain is groſſer, and falls at 
any time, | | 

Rain is apparently a N Cloud, as Clouds are 
nothing but Vapours raiſed from Moiſture, Waters, &c. 
and _ are demonſtratively nothing elſe but little 
Bubbles, or Yeficule, detach'd from the Waters by the 
Power of the ſolar or ſubterraneous Heat, or both. 

Theſe Yeficule, being ſpecifically lighter than the At- 
moſphere, are buoy d up thereby till they arrive at a Re- 
gion where the Air is a juſt Balance with them; and here 
they float, till by ſome new Agent they are converted into 
Clouds; and thence, into either Rain, Snow, Hail, Miſt, 
or the like. | 


7 


| any con- 
h of the Air which is under- 
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But the Agent in this Formation of Clouds, Ec. is a 
little controverted : the' Generality will have it the Cold, 
which, conſtantly occupying the ſuperior Regions of the 
Air, chills and condenſes the eſtate, at their Amiva 
from a warmer Quarter them together, 
cocations forced of thank ts artitee lane Lode dads ; 
by this means their Quantity of Matter increaſing in a 

r P 


Over-load to the lighter Air, and deſcend into Rain. 

The Coldneſs of the Air may cauſe the Particles of the 
Clouds to loſe their Motions, and become leſs able to 
reſiſt the Gravity of the incumbent Air, and conſequently 
to yield to its Preſſure, and fall to the Ground. 

Dr. Derbam accounts for the Precipitation hence, That 
the Yeficule being full of Air, when they meet with a col- 
der Air than that they contain, their Air is contracted into 
a leſs Space, and c their watery Shell or Caſe 
rendered thicker; ſo as to become heavier than the Air, 


c. | 

Others only allow the Cloud a Part in the Action, and 
bring in the Winds as Sharers with it : indeed it is clear, 
that a Wind, blowing againſt a Cloud, will drive its Ve- 
 ficule upon one another; by which means ſeveral of them 
* coaleſcing, as before, will be enabled to deſcend ; and the 
Effect will tilt be more conſiderable, if two oppoſite Winds 
| blow towards the ſame Place. Add to this, that Clouds 
already form'd, happening to be aggregated by freſh Ac- 
ceſſions of Vapour continually aſcending, may thence be 
enabled to deſcend. . 
The Wind may collect the Vapours in ſuch Abundance, 
as firſt to form very thick Clouds, and then to 
thoſe Clouds together, till the watery Particles make Drops 
too big to hang in the Air. 
But the grand Cauſe, 


which, after continuing for ſome time near the Earth, is 
on high by a Wind, and there thaw- 
or Flocks of the half-frozen Yeficule, 
ing, deſcend, and 


du 
ing the frozen Vis 
reduces them into 
have their Diſſolution 
| Tower and warmer r 

M. Le Clerc, and others, aſcribe this Deſcent of the 
Clouds, rather to an Alteration of the Atmoſphere, than 
of the Yeficule; and ſuppoſe it to from a Dimi- 
nution - = Spring — of the Air. 

This icity, whi chiefly, or wholly, n 
the dry terrene Exhalations, being weakened, the 3 
ü ＋ ſinks under its Burden; and the Clouds fall, upon 

common Principle of Precipitation. f 
Now the little Yeficule, by any or all of theſe means, 
being once upon the Deſcent, will iſt therein, not- 
withſtanding the Increaſe of Reſiſtance they every Mo- 
ment meet withal, in their Progreſs thro' ſtill denſer and 
denſer Parts of the Atmoſphere. | | | 

For as they all tend towards the ſame Point, viz. the 
Centre of the Earth, the farther they fall, the more Coa- 
litions will they make; and the more Coalitions, the more 
Matter there will be under the ſame Surface ; the Surface 
only increaſing as the Squares, but the Solidity as the 
Cubes; and the more Matter under the ſame Surface, 
oy Friction or Reſiſtance there will be to the fame 

er. | 

Thus, if the Cold, the Wind, Sc. happen to act early 
enough to precipitate the Yeficule, ere they are arrived at 
any conſiderable Height, the Coalitions being few in fo 
ſhort a Deſcent, the Drops will be proportionably ſmall ; 
and thus is form'd what we call Dew. 

If the Vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little 
higher, we have a Miſt or Fog. 

A little higher till, and they produce a ſmall Rain. 

If they neither meer with Cold or Wind enough to con- 
denſe or diſſipate them, they form an heavy, thick, dark 
Sky, which laſts ſometimes ſeveral Weeks. 

Hence we may account for many of the h =nomena of 
the Weather; e. g. Why a cold is always a wet Sum- 
mer, and a warm, a dry one; becauſe the Principle of 
Precipitation 1s had in the one Caſe, and wanting in the 


roportion than their Surface, they become an 


according to Monſ. Robault, is | 
ſtill behind: he conceives it to be the Heat of the Air, 


which will be 
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Why we have ordinarily moſt Rain about the Equi- 
noxes; becauſe the Vapours ariſe more plentifully than or- 
dinary in the Spring, as the Earth becomes looſened from 
the brumal Conſtipations; and becauſe as the Sun recedes 


duce Rains; but only ſuch as collect a great Quantity of 
Vapours. Thus, in Holland, Weſt Winds are rainy, be. 
cauſe they come from the Ocean, and blow up theVapours; 
Eaſt Winds blow clear, becaufe they come over vaſt Trad, 
of Land; North Winds are rainy, becauſe they come 
from the North Sea; but not fo rainy as the Weſt, be- 
cauſe the cold North does not yield ſuch a Quantiy of 
Vapours, as the kinder Climate of the Britannic Ocean: 
South Winds bring Rain too; for that they, conſiſting 
of Vapours raiſed by the Heat of the Sun, in an hot Quar- 
ter, and fo being elevated above others in the Air, ſe 
bo breonaen) cabaret” 
But notwithſtanding, there are many Exceptions in thoſe 
Caſes, ling ! — 
the ſame Effect, many of which . 


them, then they cauſe Rain 
my happen in till, ſultry 
which'are 


* 


Drops, as we ſee Snow diſſolved by Heat: now by how 
much the thicker and ſooner any ſuch Cloud was d, 
the larger are the Drops that come from. it, becauſe a 
greater Store of Vapours was condenſed there. From 
thence it is, that in Summer-time we have ſudden Showers 
of Rain in very large Drops. 

It ought alſo to be remember'd, that in thoſe Countries 
rag addy | 
vertical, the Rain pours down, for ſeveral Weeks toge- 
ther, more like Pailfuls than Drops. And it is very pro- 
bable, that this is the Cauſe ; viz. becauſe at that time 
the Sun draws up abundance of' Vapours, and 'ra 


and heavy to hang in 

ſometimes be a Concurrence of neighbouring Vapouts, 

to croud into that Part in the Air 

which is moſt by the Heat of the Sun « 

with the Vapours, which are raiſed in that Place, and 
uce very great Clouds and Rain. 

If any aſk, How the of falling Water come co 
be round, as in Rain? it is anſwered, That this does not 
happen by any Diſpoſition peculiar to the Water; bur be- 
cauſe the Drops are preſſed by the Air on every 
Side, and forced into a round Figure the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Air being equal every Way. But others 
give other Reaſons for it. : 

In Rain there are two diſtin Properties or Species 3 
the one which ſerves for the Diſſolution of the Salts. of the 
Earth; and the other is a terreſtrial Matter, which it 
meets with in its Sublimation, which may, with Jr 
Propriety, be call'd either Salt or Nitre : and boch theſe 
are uſeful in the Buſineſs of Vegetation. 2 

Rain is operative in diſſolving the Salts that are in the 
Earth, and alſo cools and bathes the Cortex or Skin of al 
Vegetables, and, by a ſort of Relaxation, cauſes the Sap to 
paſs up more freely, and by that means the Tree to gro, 
and ſhoot the betrer. | Theſe 


* 
ſc foggy humid Vapours ariſing out of the Ground, 
Fo, | Rains formed, would incvirabl y ſtagnate 
and poiſon the whole, Face of the Earth, were 
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ſcveral Places at the ſame time, and in the ſame Place at 
ſeveral times, we have Store of Obſeryations, Journals, 


c they not &c. in the Memoires of the French Academy, the Philoſo- 
ſublimated by the Air, and drawn up by the Aſſiſtance of phical Tranſa:tions, &c. an Idea of which take as follows: 
the sun inte the upper ons; but being there rarefied, Upon meaſuring, then, the Rain falling yearly, its 
they are made of ſecond Ule in Vegetation, * x © ola, is found as in the following 

Ny wo he Quant of Rain that ll, in Proportion in Table: : 

LW Ys | e , 2 | 2 VSEPYE DE IT . 1 45 
0 . 1 Proportion of RAIN falling yearly, and its Proportion in ſeveral Places. | 13 
At Townh in Laxcaſbire; obſerved by Mr. Tn) - - 42 f Inches 

Dae in Eſſex, by Dr. Derbam - - - - - - - - 19+ 
i a Dr. Scentcher. - - - - - - 32 N 

1 Pia in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Till! — 432 
1 Parks in Frouce! by K. 4 E fire *.-- - -:» » Wy. | 

Life in Flanders, by M. de Vaubin, - - - - 24 
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At UPpminsSTER. 


1700 19 Inches 03 Cent. 
170 18 69 
1702 20 38 
1703 23 "= 
1704 15 81 
16 93 


of ſeveral Tears to one another. Ty 


At PARIS 
21 Inches 38 Cent. * 
\ > 78 
15 42 
18 51 
5 21 20 
[| . 


3 | A Proportion of the Ra IN of the ſeveral Seaſons to one another. 


0 al] = T 
1708 |. | 1708 * 
Fanuary * | 6 2 | 2 8 | Juh 0 I 3 1 

February 3 28 o 46 1 65 Auguſt 2 27 2 94 3 15 

| March 2 662 oz3| x 51 || September, | 7 21] 1 46| 3 o2 

April 1 25| 96 4 69 || Offober | 5 33] O 23| 2 24 

May 3 33 | 2 02 1 91 November | o 13] o 86 © 62 
| Fune 4 go! 2 32 5 gr || December | © oo|11 97 2 62 
|__Half Year | 28 82 | 16 67 | 17 31 || Half Tear 14 94| 8 57 15 35 | 

The Reverend Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of avi 


and Dew that falls in a Year, is, at a Medium, 22 Inches; 
and that the Quantity of the Earth's Evaporation in a 
Year, is at leaſt 9 += Inches, ſince that is the Rate at 
which it evaporates in a Summer's Day ; from which 
9+2+ Inches is to be deducted 3. 39 Inches, for circu- 

ing daily Dew, there remains 6. 2 Inches; which 6. 2 
Inches deducted from the Quantity of Rain which falls in 
a Year, there remains at leaſt 16 Inches to repleniſh 
the Earth with Moiſture for Vegetation, and to ſupply 
Springs and Rivers. . 

Hence we find, that 22 Inches of Rain in a 
Year is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Nature, in ſuch 
flat Countries as is that about Teddington near Hampton- 
Court: but in the Hill Countries, as in Lancaſbire, there 
falls 42 Inches Depth of Rain-water ; from which de- 
ducting 7 Inches for Evaporation, there remains 35 In- 
ches Depth of Water, beſides great Supplies from much 
more plentiful Dews than fall in plain Countries. 

Which vaſt Stores ſeem ſo abundantly ſufficient to an- 


ſwer the great tity of Water which is convey d 
Way by Springs and Rivers from thoſe Hills, that we 


need not have recourſe for Supplies to the great Abyſs, 
whoſe Surface at High-water is ſurmounted ſome hun- 
dreds of Feet by ordinary Hills, and ſome thouſands of 
Feet by thoſe vaſt Hills, from whence the longeſt and 
greateſt Rivers take their Riſe. 


RAINBOW, a Meteor in form of a particolour'd 
Arch or Semicircle, exhibited in a rainy Sky oppoſite to 

Sun, by the Rarefaction of his Rays in the Drops of 
falling Rain. | 

The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never ap- 
Pears but where it rains in the Sunſhine, and may be re- 


| Yes | 
Sun and the z eſpecially if a dark Body, e. g. 
black Cloth, be diſpoſed beyond the Dro | 


Auton de Denicinis firſt accounted for the Rainbow in 
1611. he explain'd at large how it was form'd by Re- 
fraction and Reflexion of the Sun-beams in ſpherical 
of Water, and confirm'd his Explication by Experiments 
made with glaſs Globes, Sc. full of Water; wherein he 
was follow'd by Des Cartes, who mended, and improv'd 
upon, his Account. 

But as they were both in the Dark, as to the true Ori- 

in of Colours, their Explications are defective, and in 
Ds which it is one of the Glories of 
the Newtonian Doctrine of Colours, to ſupply and cor- 

The following Properties are aſcribed to the Rainbow: 

1. That it never appears but in a Place oppoſite the 
Sun; fo that when we look directly at it, the Sun is always 
behind us. 

2. That when the Rainbow appears, it always rains 
ſomewhere. 
3. That the conſtant Order of the Colours is, that the 
outmoſt is red or Saffron-colour; the next is Yellow ; the 
third is Green; the fourth or inmoſt is Violet or Blue: but 
theſe Colours are not equally bright. 1 

4. Two Rainbows appear together, one of which is 
higher and larger than the other; and ſhews the aforeſaid 
Colours, but in an inverted Order. 

- 5. The Rainbow is always exactly round; but does not 
always appear equally intire, the upper or lower Parts be- 


often wanting. 
+ apparent Breadth is always the fame. 
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7. That 


7. That thoſe who ſtand upon plain law Ground, never 
ſee above half its Circle, and oftentimes not ſo much. | 

8. The higher the Sun is above the Horizon, the leſs 
of the Circle is ſeen ; and, if there be po Cloud to hinder, 
n,, 

9. That never any Rainbow appears, when the Sun is 


above 41 Degrees 46 Minutes high. ' Im MS 
Lunar (Rainbow): the ng ſometimes exhibits 
the Phænomena of an Iris or Bow, by the Refraction of 
her Rays in the of Rain in the Night- time. 
Ariſtotle ſays, He was the firſt that ever obſerv'd it; and 
adds, That it never i. e. is viſible, but at the time 


of the Full Moon; her Light at other times being too 


faint to affect the Sight. After two Refractions, and one 
R 
very diſtinct and t, only faint, in Compariſon of the 
other; both from the different Intenſity of the Rays, and 


the different Diſpoſition of the Medium. 


Marine (Rainbow) is a Phenomenon ſometimes obſerved... placed 


in a much agitated Sea, when the Wind, ſweeping Part of 
the Tops of the Waves, carries them aloft; fo that the 
Sun's Rays, falling upon them, are refrafted, &c. as in 
a common Shower, and paint the Colours of the Bow. 

F. Bourzes, in the Philoſopbical Tranſafions, obſerves, 
that the Colours of the Marine Rainbow are leſs lively, 
diſtin, and of leſs Duration, than thoſe of the common 
Bow; that there are ſcarce above two Colours diſtinguiſn- 
able, a Dark-yellow on the Side next the Sun, and a Pale- 
green on the oppolite Side. 


But theſe Bows exceed as to Number, there being ſome- 


times twenty or thirty ſeen together: oy __ at Noon- 
day, and in a Poſition oppolite to that of the common 
Bow, i. e. the concave Side is turned upwards ; as indeed 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be, from what may be ſaid in ac- 
counting for the Appearance of the Solar Bow. 


RAMPIONS. 7ide Campanula radice eſculenta. 


RAMUS, a Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk: in 
Trees it is often called a Bough. D | | 


The Characters are; 5 Foo: 
I hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Lower- 
part is tubulous ; but the Upper-part is 
the moſt part, divided into five $ 824 
ſucceeded by an oval Fruit, baving but one Cell, which is 
filled with flat cartilaginous Seeds, ſurrounded by a Pulp. 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known; 


VIZ 


| RAI a fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, foliis ſubrotandis, 


floribus albis. Houſt. Shrubby Randia, with Spines grow- 


ing two at a Joint, roundiſh Leaves, and white Flowers. 


This Plant is figured and deſcribed by Sir Haus Sloane in 


his Hiſtory of Jamaica, under the Title of Lycium forte, 
foliis ſubrotundis integris, ſpinis & foliis ex adverſo fitis. 


Vol. I. p. 40. 


This Shrub grows plentifully about La Vera Cruz , 


from whence the Seeds were ſent by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, who gave this Name to it, in Honour to 
Mr. Iſaac Rand, a curious Botaniſt. 

This Shrub riſes to the Height of ten or twelve Feet in 
the Country of its Growth, and divides into a great Num- 
ber of Branches, which are always produced by Pairs op- 
poſite; as are alſo the Leaves and Spines. The Flowers 
are ſmall, and of a white Colour, which are ſucceeded by 
hard oval-ſhaped Fruit, about the Size of a large Spaniſb 
Not which is full of flat Seeds, incloſed in a ſoft blackiſh 

p. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water the Earth frequently, to promote the Vegetation of 
the Seeds. When the Plants come up, they muſt have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day, when the Weather 
is warm; and they muſt be often refreſhed with Water. 
In about a Month's time after the Plants come up, they 
will be fit to tranſplant ; when they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and each planted into a ſeparate 


the Warmth of the Seaſon. The Plants 


* 


' rature of Heat, and are frequently 


eflexion, the Lunar Iris has all the Colours of the Solar ' 


"> The I eaves of this Plant continue & 
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ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 


into the Hot· bed again; where they muſt be ſcreened from 


the Sun until they have taken new Root 
time they muſt have Air and Moiſture in 
ma 
the Hor-bed' — woo Michaelznas, when de? 
in to be cold: ar which time they ſhould be remo 
fled the Ser: and if they 10 pi n efe: 
it will greatly forward their Growth; tho? they 
in the dry Stove, if they are kept in a moderate Tempe- 
ds firſt Seaſons, while the Plants are young, & vl be 
proper to . conſtantly. in the Stove; but 
their Leaves muſt be waſhed, whenever they 
3 which will bring them forward : but after the 
Plants have obtained Stre they may be expoſed every 
Summer to the open „ they are placed in 
warm Situation: but in inter they muſt be conſtantly 
in a Stove, and kept in a moderate Warmth; other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. | 


a» © — 


throughout the 


Year, which renders the Plant val 


an agreeable Variety in the Winter-ſeaſon, when mixed 


with other tender Plants. Sir Hans 
in the Iſland of Barbados, © 


RANUNCULUS {fo called, as fome ſay, from Rana, 
Lat. a F grow in moiſt 


Sloane found this Plant 


rog, on account of its delighting to 
Places, which Frogs frequent], Crowfoot. 


The Characters are: WOT ; 
The Flower confifts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 
in a circular Order, and expand . — of Raſe; bave- 
ing, for the moſt part, a many-leav” ment or Flower- 
cup : out of the Middle of the Flower riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, either round, cylindrical, 
or ſpiked; to the Axis of which, as a Placenta, adbere 
many Seeds, for the moſt part naked. | 
| The Species are; — ko al | 
1. RaxuncvuLvs bortenfis erefius, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
Common yellow Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 
2. RanuncuLvs repens, flere pleno. F. B. Common 
creeping Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 
3. RanuncuLvs montanus, aconiti folio, albus, flore 
minore. C. B. P. Mountain Crowfoot, with a white 


Flower. 
albo multiplici. 


4. RanuncuLus folio aconiti, i. 
C. B. P. Crowfoot with a Monk's-hood-leaf, and a 
double white Flower; commonly called the Fair Maid of 
France. 

5. RanuxcuLvs bulboſus, flore pleno. C. B. P. Com- 
mon bulbous-rooted Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 

6. RanuncuLus Conſtaniinopolitanus, 


ns. F B. Common —— with u 


7. RanuncuLvs aſphodeli radice, prolifer miniatus. 
C. B. P. Ranunculus with an Afi root, and childing 
carmine Flowers; commonly Turk's Turban. 

8. RanuncuLvs Afiaticus polyclonos, five grumoſa ra- 
dice, ſecundus. F. B. Afiatic Ranunculus, with many 
Heads, and a grumoſe Root; commonly called Sphe- 
ricus. 


9. RanuncuLvs aſpbodeli radice, flore ſanguineo m 
Ranunculus, 


ximo. H. R. Par. Afi with 2 
very large red Flower; commonly called the Monſter. 
10. RaxuncuLvs aſpbodeli radice, flore ſubphenice 
rubente. C. B. P. Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with pur- 
pliſh-red Flowers; commonly called Marvelia. - | 
11. RanuncuLvs aſpbedeli radice, flore luteo vari- 
gato. H. R. Par. Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with a 
wer. 


yellow variegated Flo 8 
12. RanuncuLus Alepus, grumoſa radice, fore lineis 
rubris & luteis ftriato. H. R. Par. Gramole-rooted 
Crowfoot, with a Flower ftriped with red and yellow 
Vents 

Joo fect 
red Vans 3 


Lines; commonly called Ranunculus of 

13. RanuxncuLus aſpbodeli radice, flore 
rubris diſtinto;, Boſvel diftus. H. R. Par. 
with an Aſphodel- root, and yellow Flower with 
commonly called Boſvel. 


14. Ra- 
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14. Ranvxcvivs Mlepus, | grumoſe radice, 


flore mi- 
er oras Ki. H. R. Par. Ape Crowfoot, with 


low. d + 
* 15. Rauvwcurus flore pleno 


double yellow Flower, curiouſly ſtriped with red Lines; 
commonly called Aurora. : | 
16. RanvncvLvs aſpbidel radice, flore albo 
garve, rabris Aris diſtinio. H. R. Monſp. Crowfoor 
wich an 2 and a ſmall double white Flower 
— RAaKuNevLus aſpbodeli radice, fore pleno magno 
| lafteo, ſuperius lituris rubris eleganter pifto. Boerb. Ind. 
Crowfoot with an-Aſphodel-root, and a large double white 
Flower, mark d above with red Spots; commonly called 


18. AAununqcurus montants, folio gramined. C. B. P. 
Graſs-leav'd Mountain Crowſoot. 


19. RanuncuLvs montants, folio plantaginis, C. B. P. 


Mountain Crowfoot, wich à Plantain-leaf, 


RanvNcuLus lanuginoſics anguſtifolius, grumoſa ra- 
20. | 


dice, major. C. B. P. Larger grumoſe-rooted: Cro 
with 9 downy Leaves. oj 


There are a great Number of Species of this Genus, 
which grow in England ; ſome in Meadows, where they 


over-run the whole Ground, and are the moſt troubleſome 
Weeds to Paſtures; for as ſome of them are very acrid 
Plants, the Cattle never eat them ; for they would bliſter 
their Tongues and Throats: therefore when theſe Paſtures 
are grazed, the Crowfoot is left in Patches all over the 
Fields untouched. There are other Species of this Genus, 
which ſpread over the Surface of Standing-waters, and 
2 
Woods: but as theſe are never culti in Gardens, I 
thought it needleſs to enumerate the ſeveral Species here. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts here mentioned are Varieties 
of two of the wild Kinds : but as theſe produce very dou- 
ble Flowers, they are planted in the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, where they make a very pretty Variety, and con- 


tinue long in Flower: the firſt Sort produces upright 


Stalks, which grow about a Foot high ; but the ſecond is 
a creeping Plant, with reclined Stalks: the latter propa- 
gates itſelf very faſt by the trailing Shoots, which put out 
Roots at every Joint, as they lie upon the Ground. Theſe 
have both yellow Flowers. 


The fifth Sort is alſo a Variety of the common bulbous- 


rooted Crowfoot, which is common in the Paſtures in 
moſt Parts of England: this produces. upright Stalks, 
which grow eight or ten Inches high; the Flowers are 
but ſmall, of a pale-yellow Coulour, and very double: 
theſe often produce ſmall Flowers coming out of the Mid- 
dle of another, ſo as to have ſometimes three Flowers 
growing above each other, and coming out of the Centre; 
and is for that by ſome called the Childing Crowfoot. 
The third and fourth Sorts are Natives of the Alps: 
the third produces ſmall white ſingle Flowers in April, 
growing in large Bunches : but this is only preſerved in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety ; 
the fourth being much more eſteemed on the account of 
its very double Flowers, which are of a ſnow- white Co- 
lour, and are produced alſo in Cluſters. Theſe Plants de- 
light in Shade; and will thrive much better when they 
are planted in a loamy Soil, than on a light warm Ground ; 
nor ſhould their Roots be too often tranſplanted : if they 
are taken up every third Year, and their Roots parted, 
and planted again immediately, it will be as often as they 
will require: the beſt time for doing this is in Autumn, 
about the Beginning of Oober, that they may get Root 
again before the Froſt comes on; and the Roots ſhould 
not be divided too ſmall, eſpecially if they are deſigned to 
flower ſtrong the ſucceeding Spring. If theſe Roots are 
in a Border which is expoſed to the Eaſt, fo as 
| they may have only the morning Sun, they will thrive 
much better than in a warmer 
Border be much dunged, for they ſeldom thrive well in a 


rich Soil; therefore in the warm rich Grounds near Lon- i 


don it is very rarely found to thrive : but in ſome neg- 
lected Country Gardens it grows luxuriantly, and pro- 


ach Root, and a carmine Flower, bordered with 


flaveſcente, & rubris li» whi 
wis elegantifſmt variegato. H. R. Par. Crowfoot with a 
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k 2 . G a greater Number of Flowers, 


Leaves, which reſemble thoſe of ſore Sort of Grals ; 


the Flowers are ſingle, and of a yellow Colour, muth liks 
the common Crowfoot, or Butterflower, which 


I 


in Paſture-grounds: this is a Native of the Alps 
hardy Plant; and if the Roots ate treated ici 
» as before directed, and planted to an Eaſt 


© 
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1 
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hich time make a pi 
r 


Borders of the Flower- garden: 
the Alps, and mult be treated the ſame way as the former. 
The twentieth Sort is ſuppoſed to be a Native of Au- 


but this is alſo a very hardy Plant : 


may 
The Roots of this kind ſhould be in a lighter Soil 
than either of the former; and if they are more expoſed to 


the Sun, they will thrive the better : but theſe ſhould not 


be taken out of the Ground oftener than every other Year : 


and if they are taken up ſoon after their Leaves decay, the 


Roots may be kept out of the Ground till the Beginning 
of Ofober, and may be treated in the ſame manner as 
| I have been informed, that in ſome Gardens in Fj 
there are Plants of theſe three Sorts, with | 
Flowers ; but I have never yet ſeen cither 
would not enumerate them here: tho 


white Flowers to great Advantage. 

The other Sorts were originally 
and were formerly in great Eſteem in Ezgland ; but 
late Years there have been introduced many other beautiful 


1 : 
Variety of beautiful Colours, as to exceed all other 
Flowers of that Seaſon, and even vie with the moſt beau- 


other, continue in 
ing to the Heat of the Seaſon, or the Care taken to de- 


fend them from the Injuries of the Weather: all which en- 


cellent Qualities have rendered them ſo valuable, that the 
old Sorts here named are almoſt diſregarded, in 
ſome old Gardens: but however, as they are all preſery'd 
by ſome Perſons, I ſhall briefly ſet down their Management, 
before I proceed to that of the new Kinds, which muſt be 
treated in a different manner from theſe, | 


is Sort are very like thoſe of the Garden 


preſerve it for the ſake of Variety. 


brought | from reh 


nger, accord- 


Roots, which they generally in great Plenty, if 
Expoſure ; nor ſhould the p i 


— 
„ 
8 > 4 
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keep them out of the | 
ning or Middle of Ofoher. 

As theſe Sorts are pretty hardy, fo they are generally 
planted in the common We the Flower get — 
where, if are rly in with ot wers 
of the e will make a pretty Variety: 
indeed, ſome Years ago, before we had any of the more 
valuable Kinds in England, theſe were nurſed up with great 
Care: but ſince the others have been introduced, and of 
late Years ſo much improved, by ſowing their Sceds, 


whereby new Flowers have been continually obtained, the 


old Sorts have been almoſt rejected; ſo that they are rarely 
to be found in the Gardens of Floriſts : however, ſome 
of them may be allow d to have room in the common Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure- garden, as they are ſeldom injured by 
the Froſt; whereas the Perſan Kinds are more tender; 
ſo muſt be planted in Beds, that they may be covered in 
Froſt. a Is 
The Beds in which the Perſan Ranunculus Roots are 
planted, ſhould be made with freſh light ſandy Earth, at 
Real three Feet deep: the beſt Soil for them may be com- 
poſed in this manner 3 viz. Take a Quantity of freſh 
Earth from a rich up- land Paſture, about fix Inches deep, 
together with the Green-ſward : this ſhould be laid in an 
Heap to rot for twelve Months before it is 1 ob- 
ſerving to turn it over very often, to ſweeten it, and 
the Clods : to this-you ſhould add a fourth Part of very 
rotten Neats-dung, and a proportionable Quantity of Sea 
or Drift-ſand, according as the Earth is lighter or ſtiffer ; 


if it be light, and inclining to a Sand, there ſhould be no 


Sand added; bur if it be an hazel Loam, one Load of Sand 
will be ſufficient for eight Loads of Earth : but if the Earth 
is ſtrong and heavy, the Sand ſhould be added in a greater 
Proportion : this ſhould be mixed fix or eight Months 


before it is uſed; and you ſhould often turn it over, in or- 


der to unite their Parts well together, before it is put into 
the Beds. TS | 

The Depth which this ſhould be laid in the Beds, muſt 
be about three Feet : this ſhould be below the Surface, in 
proportion to the Drineſs or Moiſture of the Place where 


they are ſituated ; which in dry Ground ſhould be two 
Feet eight Inches below the Surface, and the Beds rais'd 


four Inches above; but in a moiſt Place they ſhould be 
two Feet four Inches below, and eight above the Ground ; 
and in this Caſe, it will be very proper to lay ſome Rub- 
biſh and Stones in the Bottom of each Bed, to drain off 
the Moiſture z and if, upon this, at the Bottom of the 
Beds, ſome very roiten Neats-Dung is laid two or three 
Inches thick, the Roots will reach this in the Spring, and 
the Flowers will be the fairer. This Earth I would by no 
means adviſe to be ſcreen'd very fine ; only, in turning it 


over each time, you ſhould be careful to break the Clods, 


and throw out all large Stones, which will be ſufficient ; 
for if it is made very fine, when the great Rains in Win- 


ter come on, it will cauſe the Earth to bind into one ſolid 


Lump, whereby the Moiſture will be detain'd, and the 
Roots, not being able to extend their tender Fibres, will 
rot. Of this I have many Examples, but one particularly 
to my Coſt : When I had procured a fine Parcel of theſe 
Roots from Abroad, and being deſirous of having them 
thrive very well, I took great Pains to ſcreen the Earth of 
my Beds very fine, which I laid above two Feet deep, and 
planted a good Part of my Roots therein; but the Seaſon 
advancing, and having a great deal of other Buſineſs u 

my Hands, I did not ſcreen the Earth of all my Beds, 

planted ſome of them without doing any thing more than 
raking them ; and the Succeſs was, that the Roots, in thoſe 
Beds which were ſcreen'd, did, great Part of them, in- 
tirely rot; and the remaining Part were ſo weak, as not 
to produce any good Flowers: whereas thoſe which were 
planted in the Beds which were not ſcreen'd, did thrive 
and flower very well, and ſcarce any of the Roots fail'd, 


though the Earth of all the Beds was the ſame, and were 


in the ſame Situation, both with regard to Wind and Sun ; 
ſo that the Damage which thoſe Roots ſuſtain'd, was owing 
intirely to the Fineneſs of the Earth; and this I have ſeve- 
ral times ſince obſery'd in other Gardens. 


and Trouble of prepari 
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I am awate, that this Depth ef three Feet, which 

here direed to make the Cre hich I ae 
objefted to by many Perſans, on account of the Ex 

ng them; as alſo ſuppoſing 4-45 
n 
are mall; but if they will give themſelves the Trouble 
of making the Experiment, by preparing one Bed in this 
manner, and another in the common Way, and plant them 


both with the ſame Flowers, will ſoon be cunvinced 
of their Error, by the Succeſs of the Flowers. Fot in the 
Beds which have been prepared of this Depth, L have en 


one Root produce upward of fifty Flowets,/each of which 
grew near a Foot high, and were extremely large and fur; 
whereas in the common Method of Culawe, they are 


find them 


of the Flowers; ſo if theſe meet with a poor barten Soil 


below, by ſhriok, and the Flowers are ſtarved for want 


of proper Nouriſhment in the Spring, when it is moſt re. 
quired y D 1 ; * 0 


" The Beds, being thus prepar'd, ſhould lie a Formi 


to ſettle, before the Roots are planted, that there may be 


no Danger of the Earth ſettling unequally after they are 


ited ; which would prejudice the Roots, by having hol- 


ow Places in ſome Parts of the Bed, to which the Water 
would run and lodge, and ſo rot the Roots in ſuch Places. 


Then having levell'd the Earth, laying the Surface a little 


rounding, you ſhould mark out the Rows by a Line, at 
about fix Diſtance each Way, ſo that the Roots 
may be planted every Way in ſtrait Lines; then you ſhould 
open the Earth with your Fingers, at each Croſs, where 
the Roots are to be planted, about two Inches deep; 


place- | 
ing the Roots exactly in the Middle, with their Crowns | 


upright ; then with the Head of a Rake you ſhould draw 
the Earth upon the Surface of the Bed level, whereby the 
Top of the Roots will be about an Inch cover'd with 
Earth, which will be ſufficient at firſt. This Work ſhould 
be done in dry Weather, becauſe the Earth will then work 
better than if it were wet ; but the ſooner after Planting 
there happens to be Rain, the better it will be for the 
Roots; tor if it ſhould prove dry Weather long after, and 


no Rain happen in a Fortnight's.time, which is. very rare 
at that Sealon of the Year, fo that they will ſeldom be 
in Danger of ſuffering that way. 85 

When the Roots are thus planted, there will no more 
be required until toward the End of November ; by which 
time they will begin to heave the Ground, and their Buds 


begin to appear; for if they are 


or blighting Winds, at that Seaſon, their Flowers ſeldom 


open fairly, and many times their Roots are deſtroy d: 
but this happens more frequently to the Perſian Kinds, 
which are tenderer, than to thoſe Sorts which are pretty 
hardy; for which Reaſon they are commonly planted in 
open Borders, intermix*d with other Flowers, as-is before 
mention*d ; though in very hard Winters theſe are apt to 
ſuffer, where Care is not taken to guard off the Froſt. | 
In the Beginning of March the Flower-ſtems will begin 
to riſe ; at which time you ſhould carefully clear the Beds 
from Weeds, and ſtir the Earth with your Fingers between 
the Roots, being very careful not to injure them ; this will 
not only make the Beds appear hand:ome, bur alſo greatly 
ſtrengthen their Flowers. When the Flowers are palt, and 
the Leaves are wither d, you ſhould take up the Roots, 
and carefully clear them from the Earth; then ſpread — 


Beds for theſe Flowers, will be 


Perfian Sorts are not only propagated by Off-ſets 
rer 

Seeds, which the ſemidouble Kinds in Plenty; 
therefore whoever is deſirous to have in Perfection 
ſhould annually ſow their Seeds, from which new Varieties 


Seed, dr in procuring it 
how to ſave it; that is, 
leave any Flowers for Seeds, 
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ſhould be expos'd to the open Air; placing them at firſt 
near the Shelter of an Hedge, to them from the 
cold Winds; but towards the Latter- end of March, or the 
Beginning of April, they ſhould be remov*'d again into a 
more ſhady Situation, according to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon ; and if it ſhould prove dry, they muſt be ſome- 
times refreſh'd with Water ; but you ſhould be careful not 
to give it to them in great Quantities, which is very apt 
to rot theſe tender Roots; and in the Middle or Latter- 
end of April, they ſhould be plac'd where they may have 


only the morning Sun; in which Place they may remain 


till their Leaves decay; when they may be taken out of 


the Earth, and the Roots dry*d in a ſhady Place; after 


which may be up in , and preſerv'd in a d 
Place = 28 11 — muſt <4 
planted in the manner before directed for the old Roots. 

The Spring following, theſe Roots will flower; at 
which time you ſhould carefully mark ſuch of them as are 
worthy to be preſerv d;; and the ſingle, or bad-colour'd 
Flowers may be 1 * up, and thrown away, which is the 
ſureſt Method of removing them from the good Sorts ; 
for if they are itted to remain together until their 
Leaves decay, there may be ſome Off-ſets of the bad Sorts 
mix*d with the good Flowers. You ſhould not ſuffer thoſe 
Flowers, which you intend to blow fine the ſucceeding 
Year, to bear Seeds, but cut off the lo vcis when they 
begin to decay; for thoſe Roots which have produc'd Sceds, 
ſeldom flower well afterwards ; nor will the principal old 
Root, which has flower'd ſtrong, ever blow fo fair as will 
the Off-ſets; which is what ſhould be principally obſerv'd, 
When a Perſon purchaſes any of theſe Roots; and a great 
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aſter having flower d extremely 


DR 


Wet in Winter or 
them as Froſt. In p 
ſerve to place the ſemidouble Kinds, from which you in- 
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omplaints made by thoſe who have bought 
a dear Rate, is principally owing to this. 
who fold n appris d of this Mat- 
with their old Roots tb their Purchaſers, 
Off-ſets for their own Uſe 3 which old 
ſo much from what they 
ing Year, as to cauſe a Suſpicion, whether 
were purchas'd from had not changed the 
is Degeneracy always attends theſe Flowers; 
large and fair, br that they 
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Land 
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$; and 
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to ſow Seeds every Year, in order to preſerve a Suc+ 


planting the Roots, having been already 
not repeat it here; but will only obſerve, 
wers, being tender, muft- be from 
and cutting ſharp Winds, eſpecially after 


Chriſtmas, when their Flower-buds are forming z for if 


neglected at that Seaſon, their Flowers will rarely 
e 
g. which is equally as injurious to 
nn 
tend to ſave Seeds, in ſeparate Beds by themſclves; and not 
intermix them with the double Flowers, becauſe they will 
require to be treated in a different manner; for when the 
Flowers of the ſeridouble Kinds 


begin to fade, you ſhould 
carefully guard them from Wet; for if they are itted 
to receive hard Rains, or are watered at Seaſon, the 


fifty of them will grow. _- 6 | 
ess (which an Gly 

aratin rer 
it over Day, gath it as it ripens; 
> — . 7 Diſtance — warner 


it ſhould not be expos d to the Sun, but ſpread 
in a ſhady Place; after which, you muſt put it up 
Vermin cannot come to it, until the time of fow- 


the 

this Method of fowing Seeds every Year, you will 
1 ee ihe 
ieties; which be mended by changing 
LN re inually ſows 
his Seed in the ſame Garden many Tears, they will not 
produce near fo fine Flowers, as if he procur d his Seeds 
at ſome Diſtance ; which is alſo the Caſe with moſt other 
Plants. 

It will alſo be neceſſary to take away all the Earth out 
of the Beds in which the Roots were blown the 
Year, and put in new, if you intend to plant Ranuncu- 
lus's there again; otherw 


well, notwithſtanding you may add ſome new Compoſt to 
the Beds: and this is what all the curious Floriſts conti- 
nually obſerve. 4 
RAPA, Turnep. 

The Characters are; | | 
The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of a Croſs : out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Pod, divided mto two Cells by 
an intermediate Partition, ts which the Valves adbere on 
both Sides, and are full of roundiſb Seeds : to theſe Marks 
muſt be added, A carneous and tubercſe Root. 

The Species are; 8 | 

1. Raya ſativa rotunda, radice candida. C. B. P. Round 
Garden - turnep, with a white Root. 3 

2. Raya ſatixa rotundu, radice ſupra terram viridi. 
Boerb. Ind. Round Garden-turnep; whoſe Root is green 
above-ground. | 

3. Raya ſativa rotunda, radice punicea. C. B. P. Round 
Garden-turnep, with a purple Root. f 

4. Rar A ſativa rotunda, radice obſoleta nigricante. C. 
B. P. Round Garden turnep, with a ruſty-black Root. 

5. Raya ſativa rotunda, radice forts & intus flave- 
ſeente. C. B. P. Round Garden-turnep, with a yellow Root 
both within and without. 


7L 6, Rara 


iſe they will not thrive near ſo 
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6. Raya radice oblonga, ſeu femins. C. B. P. Oblong, Ki 


fetnale Turnep. - | 
"" Thins ine iflve adhar ieties of this Plant, which dif- 


fer in the Shape or Colour of their Roots ; but as they are 


only ſeminal Variations, it would be needleſs to enumerate neps, 


them in this Place, ſince it is the firſt and third Sort here 
mention d, which are chiefly cultivated for the Table in 
England. The yellow Sort, and that with long Roots, 
were formerly more cultivated than at z for it is 
now very rare to ſee either of theſe brought to the Mar- 
kets, though ſome Years fince they were fold in as great 
Plenty as the common round Sort. 1 
 - delight in a light ſandy Soil, which muſt not 
be nch; fot in a rich Soil they ticky 
but if it be moiſt, will thrive the better, eſpecially in 

a freſh Land, where are always ſweeter than upon an 
old worn out, or a rich Soil. 
The common Seaſon for ſowing of Turneps is any time 
from the Beginning of June to the Middle of Auguft, or 
_ a little later; tho” it is not adviſeable to ſow them much 
after, becauſe, if the Autumn ſhould not prove very mild, 
they will not have time to apple before Winter. But, not- 
withſtanding this is the general Seaſon in which the. great- 
eſt Part of T 
London they are ſown ſucceſſively from March to Augnft, 
by thoſe who propagate them to ſupply the Markets with 
their Roots ; but there is a great Hazard of loſing thoſe 
which are ſown early in the Year, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, by the Fly, which will devour whole Fields of 
this Plant while young; ſo that where a ſmall Quantity 
for the Supply of-a Family is wanted, it will be abſolutely 
to water them in dry Weather : and where a Per- 

ſon ſows thoſe Seeds in April and May, it ſhould always 
be upon a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe ſeldom come to good, 
the of the Weather at that Seaſon being too great 
for them upon 
ward the Middle or Latter-end of June, commonly re- 
ceive ſome refreſhing Showers to bring them forward; 
ENT SARI F. pr F r urs 
Iheſe Seeds ſhould always be ſown upon an open Spot 
of Ground; for if they are near Hedges, 
ings, or Trees, they will draw up, and be very long- topp d; 
but their Roots will not grow to any Size. | | 
They are ſown in great Plenty in the Fields near Lon- 
don ; not only fos the Uſe of the Kitchen, but for Food 
for Cattle in Winter, when other Food fails; and this Way 
is become a great Improvement to barren ſandy Lands, 
particularly in Norfolk, where, by the Culture of Tur- 
2 many Perſons have doubled the yearly Value of their 


The Land upon which this Seed is ſown, ſhould be 
plow'd in April, and twy-fallow'd in May, and made very 
fine; then the Seed ſhould be ſown pretty thin (for it be- 
ing ſmall, a little will ſow a large Piece of Ground; two 
Pounds of this Seed are full ſufficient for an Acre of 
Land; but one Pound is the common Allowance). The 
Seed muſt be harrow'd in, and the Ground roll'd with a 
wooden Roll, to break the Clods, and make the Surface 
even. In ten Days or a Fortnight after ſowing, the Plants 
will come up; at which time, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they will be in great Danger of being deſtroy d by 


the Fly; bur if it ſo happen, the Ground muſt be ſow d 


again; for the Seed being cheap, the chicf Expence is the 
Labour. | 
When the Plants have got four or five Leaves, they 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut up the 
Plants where they are too thick ; leaving the remaining 
ones about fix or eight Inches aſunder each Way,which will 
be room enough for the Plants to ſtand for the firſt Hoe- 
ing: but in the ſecond Hoeing, which muſt be perform'd 
about three Weeks or a Month after the firſt, they ſhould 
be cut up, fo as that the remaining Plants may ſtand four- 
teen or ſixteen Inches Diſtance, or more, cſpecial:y if they 
are deſign*d for feeding of Cattle; for where the Plants 
are allow d a good Diſtance, the Roots will be proportion- 
abiy large; ſo that what is loſt in Number, will be over- 
gain'd by their Bulk; which is what I have often obſerv'd. 
But in ſuch Places where they are ſown for the Uſe of the 


grow rank, and are ſticky ; | 


are- ſown in the Country, yet about i 


a dry Soil: but thoſe which are ſown to- 


Walls, Build- practiſe 


any Roots. In other Places, where the Ip 
by itſelf, the Method of hating them in not under. 


general Method now praftis'd in England, for cul- 
tivating this Plant in the Fields, is the ſame as is 
the Farming-gardeners, who ſupply the 

with theſe Roots, and is the ſame as before directed. 
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this Work ; which on happens, the 
Hurry of Buſineſs in the Kitchen-gardens is over : ſo that 
they uſually formed themſelves in ſmall Gangs of fix or 


ſeven Perſons, and ſet out on their different Routes ;:each 


Gang fixing at a Diſtance from the reft, and undertaking 
the Work of as many Farmers in the Neighbourhood, as 
they could manage in the Seaſon: but as this Work is 
now perform*d by many Country Labourers, that Pra- 
ctice is loſt to. the Kitchen-gardeners, the Labourers doing 


The latter has been recommended by ſome, as 
proper Diſtance ; and although the Intervals are fo 
yet the Crop produc'd on an Acre has been much 
than the ſame Quantity of Land where 
have been but half this Diſtance ; and upon all 
which have been drilled, the Crops have greatly 
thoſe which have been 228 The late 
count Town was at the of maki 

r 
greateſt Care, by equally dividing the ſame Fields into 
different Lands, which were alternately ſown in Drills, and 
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the intermediate Lands in broad Caſt. The latter were 
hoed by Hand, in the common Method, and the other 
cultivated by the Hoeing-plough ; and when the f — 


were fully grown, his Lordſhip had an 

Land, which had been ſowed in different Methods, mea- 
ſured, and the Roots drawn up and weighed ; and thoſe 
Roots which had been cultivated by the Plough, were ſo 
much larger than the other, that the Crop of one Acre 
weighed a Ton and an half more than that of an Acre in 


the other Huſbandry. 


But 


to cut up the Weeds between the Plants, where the 
lough cannot reach them. ae. 
e Growth 


Culture may be.! xpenſive th. 
A +. by thoſe unacquainted with it; but 
thaſe who ve made Trials of both, find the Horſe- 
to be mych the cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For 


9 


of Turneps, are very apt to hurry over their Work 
that balf the Weeds are left growing, 
o We 


: 


ſeldom ſingled aut fo well as they ſhould be; nor are the 
curious enough to diftinguiſh the Charlock (which is one 
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Y 
which have been ſown in Drills, 


t their Eggs upon any Plants which are in Health; but 
as ſoon as they are ſtinted, they are immediately cover'd 
with the Eggs of theſe Inſects. And this holds in 
with Vegetables as with Animals, who are ſeldom attack'd 
by Vermin when they are in perfect Health; whereas, 
when they become unhealthy, they are ſoon overſpread 
with them : ſo that it is the Diſcaſe which occaſions the 
Vermin, and not the Vermin the Diſeaſe, as is commonly 
imagin'd, Now as the Plants will always be in 
Health when the Ground is well ſtirr d about them, fo 
there will be leſs Danger of their ſuffering from theſe Ene- 
mies, when they are cultivated by the Horſe-hoe, than in 
common way. 

When the Turneps are ſown in Drills, it will be the beſt 
way to hoe between every other Row at firſt, and, ſome 
time after, to hoe the alternate Intervals ; by which Me- 
thod, the Plants will receive more Benefit from the often 
ſtirring of the Ground, than they would do, if all the In- 
tervals were hoed at one time ; and the Plants will be in 
leſs Danger of ſuffering from the Earth being thrown up 
too high on ſome Rows, while others may be left too bare 
of Earth: but when the Earth has becn thiown up on one 
Side of the Drill, it may be turned down again before the 
next Interval is hoed. And this alternate moving of the 
will prepare the Ground very well for the ſucceed- 


ing Crop, as well as greatly improve the Turneps. But 


as this Plough cannot well be drawn nearer to the Drills 


Country-people who are employed in J M 


been well inform' d to the 


than two or three Inches, the remaining Ground ſhould 
be forked to looſen the Parts, rr 
bres of the Roots to ſtrike dut into the Intervals; other- 
wiſe, if the Land is ſtrong, it will become ſo hard in thoſe 
Places which are not ſtirred, as to ſtint the Growth of the 
Turneps. And this may be done at a ſmall Expence ; a 
Hand will perform a great deal of this Work in 4 
Day; and whoever will make the Trial, will find their 
Account in practiſing it; eſpecially on all Land, 
where the Turneps are much more liable to ſuffer from 
the binding of the Ground, than they will be on a looſe 
Soil; but yet, in all Sorts of Ground, it wilt be of great 
Service to practiſe this. | 2 
Wben the Ground is thus ſtirr d in every Part, one Plow- 
ing will be ſufficient, after the Turneps are eaten, for the 
ſowing of Barley; or any other Crop; fo that there will 


be an Advantage in this, when the Turneps are kept late 
2 on the Ground, as will be often the — — 
they are cultivated for feeding of Ewes, becaule it is 


the Middle of April before the Ground will be cleared : 
for late Feed in the Spring, before the natural Graſs 
comes up, is the moſt wanted, where Numbers of Sh 

or Ewes are maintain'd ; and one Acre of Turneps wi 
afford more Feed, than fifty Acres of the beſt Paſtute at 


In Norfolk, and ſome other Counties, they cultivats 


great Quantities of Turneps for feeding of Black Cattle, 


which turns to great Advantage to their Farms ; for here- 
by they procure a good Dreſſing for their Land: ſo that 
they have extraordinary good Crops of Barley upon thoſe 
Lands, which would not have been worth the plowing, if 


it had not been thus huſbanded. 


| ſhould not be ſuffer d to run over too much of the Ground; 
by Hurdles to as much as is. 


for if they are not confin'd 


| z which is, in relation 
to the Mutton which is fatted with Turneps, moſt People 
believing it to be rank and ill · taſted ; whereas it is a known 
Fact, that the beft Mutton this Country affords; is all fat- 
ted on. Turneps ; and that rank Mutton, whoſe Fat is yel- 
low, is what the low marſhy Lands of Lincolnſhire, and 
other rank Paſtures, produce. | 


In order to fave good Turnep-ſeeds, you ſhould tranf- 


plant ſome of the faireſt Roots in February, placing them 


at leaſt two Feet aſunder each Way, obſerving to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, until the T have ſpread 
ſo as to cover the Ground, when ho 

Weeds from growing ; and when the Pods are formed, 
you ſhould carefully guard them againſt the Birds, other- 
wiſe they will devour it, eſpecially when it is near ripe ; at 


which time you ſhould either ſhoot the Birds as they alight 


upon the Seed, or lay ſome birdlim'd Twigs it, 
whereby ſome of them will be caught ; and if they are 
d 


N to remain ſome time, and afterwards turn'd- 
ſe, they will prevent the Birds from coming thither 


again for ſome time, as I have experimented. When the 
Seed is ripe, it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 


Sun; after which it may be threſh'd our, and preſerv d for 


Uſe. 


RAPHANISTRUM, Charlock. 2 3 

This differs from the Radiſh, in having a jointed Pod, 
containing one roundiſh Seed in each Joint. 3 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Plant, two of which 
grow wild in England ; the others are Natives of France, 
Spain, and [taly ; but as they are Weeds which grow fre- 
quently on Arable Land, I ſhall not enumerate the Va- 
ricties. 


RAPHANUS [of j:5:®-, eaſy, and gzirw, to ap- 
pear ; g. d. a Plant eaſily appearing ; for this Plant, being 
ſown, quickly puts forth out of the Ground], Radiſh. 


The 


prevent the 


The Charafers are; | a 
The Flower confiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of a Croſs : out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Pod in form of an Horn, that 
is thick, ſpongy, and furniſꝰ d with a double Row of round 
i/6 Seeds, which are ſeparated by a thin Membrane. 

The Species are; 

1. Rayyanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. Small oblong 
or common Radiſh. 

2. RaPHANUS niger major rotundus. Mor. Hi. Great 
round black Radiſh, commonly call'd The Spaniſh Ra- 


3. Rarnanus major orbicularis, floribus candidis. C. 
B. P. Great round-rooted Radiſh, with white Flowers. 
4. RaPHanvs minor ob iformi Ramu- 
razza. Hort. Cath. The 

pear-ſhap*d Root. b = 
| 5. Rarnanus major orbicularis, vel rotundus. C. B. P. 
Greater Radiſh, with a round Root, commonly call'd 


White Spaniſh Radiſh. | 
The is that which is commonly 


rſt Sort here mention*d 
cultivated in Kitchen-gardens for its Root; of which there 
are ſeveral Varieties, as the Small-topp'd, the Deep-red, 
and the Long-topp'd ſtrip'd Radiſh ; all which are Va- 
rieties ariſing from Culture. The ſmall-topp'd Sort is moſt 
commonly preferr'd by the Gardeners near London ; be- 
cauſe they require much leſs room than thoſe with large 
Tops, and may be left much cloſer z and as the 
forward Radiſhes are what produce the greateſt Profit to 

the Gardener, ſo theſe being commonly ſown upon Bor- 
ders near Hedges, Walls, or Pales, if they are of the large- 
topp'd Sort, they will be apt to grow moſtly at Top, and 
not ſwell fo much in the Root as the other, eſpecially if 


they are left pretty cloſe. 

The Seaſons for ſowing this Seed are various, 22 
to the time when they are deſired for Uſe; but the earlieſi 
Seaſon is commonly toward the Latter-end of OZober, that 
the Gardeners near London ſow them to ſupply the Mar- 
ket ; and theſe, if they do not miſcarry, will be fit for 


monly ſown on warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, 
where they may be defended from the cold Winds. 
The ſecond Sowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, pro- 
vided the Seaſon be mild, and the Ground in a fit Condi- 
tion to work : theſe are alſo ſow'd near Shelter, but not 
ſo near Pales and Hedges as the firſt Sowing. Theſe, if 
they are not deſtroy'd by Froſt, will be fit for Uſe the 
Beginning of April: but in order to have a Succeſſion of 
theſe Roots for the Table through the Seaſon, you ſhould 
ſowing of their Seeds once a Fortnight, from the 
Middle of January till the Beginning of April; always 
obſerving to ſow the latter Crops upon a moiſt Soil, and 
an open Situation; otherwiſe they will run up, and grow 
ſticky, before they are fit for Uſe. | 

Many of the Gardeners near London ſow Carrot-ſeed 
with their early Radiſhes; ſo that many times when their 
Radiſhes are kill'd, the Carrots will remain: for the Seeds 
of Carrots commonly lie in the Ground five or fix Weeks 
before they come up, and the Radiſhes ſeldom lie above 
a Fortnight under- ground: fo that theſe are often up, and 
kilPd, when the Carrot-ſeed remains ſafe in the Ground: 
but when both Crops ſucceed, the Radiſhes muſt be drawn 
off very young; otherwiſe the Carrots will be drawn up 
do weak, as not to be able to ſupport themſelves when the 
Radiſhes are gone. 
It is alſo a conſtant Practice with theſe Gardeners, to 
mix Spinach-ſced with their latter Crop of Radiſhes ; fo 
that when the Radiſhes are drawn off, and the Ground 
clean'd between the Spinach, it will grow prodigiouſly, and 
in a Fortnight's time will as completely cover the Ground, 
as though there had been no other Crop. And this Spi- 
nach, if it be of the broad-leav'd Kind, will be larger and 
fairer than it commonly is when ſown by itſelf ; b:cauſe 
where Pcople have no other Crop mix'd with it, they com- 
monly ſow it too thick, whereby it is drawn up weak ; 
bur. here the Roots ſtand pretty far apart, ſo after 
the Radiſhes are gone, they have full room to ſpread; and 
if th: Soil be good, it is a prodigious Size this Spinach 
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Uſe in March following, which is full as ſoon as moſt | 
People care to eat them. Theſe (as I ſaid before) are com- dry 
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Ground i i 
round in | 
(but you ſhould always make 
becauſe it often in a 
will not be a 
ſame o oy . 

ſon). This Ground ſhould be well dug and levelPd ; 
you ſhould draw up ſome of the ſtraiteſt 
Radiſhes (throwing away all ſuch as are fl 
branch out in their Roots): theſe 
Rows three Feet Diſtance, and 
obſerving, if 
until they have 
no farther Care, but 
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; you ſhould threſh it out, and lay it up 
for Uſe, where the Mice cannot come to it, otherwiſe they 


large as a ſmall 
but only with this Difference; viz. That this muſt not be 
ſown till the Beginning of Merch, and the Plants allow'd 


Turnep, and are ſweet. 
the > 2 


a Diſtance. The Seeds of this Kind are very ſub- 
ict to degenerate when ſav'd in Exgland; fo that it is 
proper to have them from Abroad every Year. 
The other round-rooted Radiſhes are rarely cultivated 
in England; but thoſe who have a mind to have them, may 
ſow them in the ſame manner as the laſt. 

The Black and White S caniſb Radiſhes are commonly 
cultivated for medicinal Uſe ; though there are ſome Per- 


and they are fit for the Table 275 
mu 


grow as large as Turneps ; therefore ſhould not be left 
nearer together than ſix Inches. 

Some Perſons who are very curious to have theſe Roots 
in Winter, draw them out of the Ground before the hard 
Froſt comes on, and lay them up in dry Sand, in the ſame 
manner as is practis d by Carrots ; being careful to guard 
them from Wet and Froſt ; and by this Method they pre- 
ſerve them till the Spring. | 


RAPISTRUM, Charlock, or Wild Muſtard. 

There are two or three Species of this Plant, one Of 
which grows wild in England ; the other two are Weeds 
in the South of France, Italy, and Spain. Theſe are never 
preferv*d, except by Botaniſts for Variety. 


RA- 


Turn. Cor. Eaſtern 


R A 

RAPUNCULUS, Rampions. 
—— — Leaf, in its Form approach- 

4 , 
a Dedepe) but is ſo expanded and cut, that it al- 


2 ole into two berned Diviſions, and the 


Flower-cup 
becomes @ Fruit, which is divided into three Cells, inclofing 
many Seeds. : 8 

Species are; 


1. RaruxcuLvs ſpicatus. C. B. P. Spiked Rampion. 

2. Raruncur us ſpicatus albus. C. B. P. Spiked Ram- 
pion, with a white . | 

3. Raruncurvs Alpinus corniculatus. C. B. P. Horned 
Rampion of the Alps. 

4. Raruncor us Scabiofe capitulo caruleo, C. B. P. 
5. RapuxcuLus ſcabioſe capitulo albo. C. B. P. Ram- 
with white ſcabious-like Heads. 


Spiked Rampion, with a yellowiſh Flower. 8 
7. RayouncuLvs Creticus, ſeu pyramidalis altera. C. 

B. P. Pyramidal Rampion of Crete. N hs 
8. RayuncuLvs folio gramineo. Inſt. R. H. Grafs- 


lav'd Rampion. 3 

9. Raruxcurus Creticus petromarula, 
Cor. Rampion of Crete, with a white Flower. 

10. RayuxcuLvs Orientalis, foliis anguſtis dentatis. 
Rampion, with narrow indented 


' Leaves. | 


fils. Tours. Cr. Eaſtern Rampion, with a Meadow-bell- 
flower-leaf. 7-1 


ſents the Figure of a Star: the Pointal is con- 


RayuncuLus ſpicatus, flore flaveſcente. Inſt. R. H. 


Flower. 


vialcro. Is. R. H. — he gn G. 


R A 
The Species are; 


1. Rarun rum maximum, coccines ſpicato i. 
in Rich. Greater Rampions, with a 5538 
commonly call'd The ſcarlet Cardinal's Flower. 

2. RayunTIVM Americanum, flore dilute cerulco. H. 
ar The blue Cardinal's Flower. 

3. RAPUNTIUM Americanum, virge aures „ parvo 

ceruleo. Tourn. Cardinal's — with — . 
leaves, and a ſmall blue Flower. 

4. RayunTIUM Americanum, floribus albis. Buff. R. H. 
American Cardinal Flower, with white Flowers. 

5. RarunTIUM Americanum, coccineo flore, lineis albis 
eleganter picto. Inſt. R. H. American Cardinal Flower, 
with a ſcarlet Flower, elegantly ftriped with White. 

6. Rarunrrum Americanum altifſimum, foliis einm, 
flore vireſcente. Plum. Cat. The talleſt American Cardinal 
_— with Leaves like the Melancholy - thiſtle, and green- 


7. Rarunrrum Americanum, foliis cirfi Incidis, flore 
multiplici coccineo conglobato. Plum. Cat. American Car- 
dinal Flower, with ſhining Melancholy-thiſtle-leaves, and 


many ſcarlet Flowers growing in Cluſters. 2 
8. Rarunrrum Americanum, trachelii folio, flore pur- 
puraſcente. Plum. Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with 
a Throatwort-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. | 
9. RarunTIivVM Americanum, foliis oblongis, floribus 
parvis ceruleis, ſpica longiſima. American Cardinal Flower, 
with oblong Leaves, and ſmall blue Flowers, growing in 
a long Spike. 
10. Rarunrium wrens Solonienſe. Mor. H. R. Bleſſ. 
23 Flower of Blois. 
11 PUNTIUM @rens, flore purpureo-caruleo. Inf. 
R. H. Burning Cardinal Flower, with a bluiſh-purple 


12. RayvuxTIVM 


Africanum minis 


nal Flower, with a violet-colour'd Flower. 5 
13. Rarun rium Athiopicum, violaceo galeato flore, fo- 


is lis pinaſtri. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal Flower, 


Seeds ſhould 
where they are 
ſo well when 
thod is, to 
Inches aſunder, 
them lightly over wi are buried too 
deep, they will rot 1 after 
I = 
be dil | 
will require till Spring ſhould 
be thinned where they are to leave them 
ſix or ſeven Inches apart i erward they 
require no farther A to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In the Plants wi 1 
mer prove favourable, will pr ripe 
TL 
Years, there ſhould be Seeds ſown every other Year, to 
continue the Sorts ; for they are Plants which require little 
Trouble to cultivate them, and their Flowers make a 
Variety in large Gardens ; therefore they ſhould be 'd 
2 Place amongſt other hardy Flowers. 
RAPUNTIUM, Rampions, or Cardinal's Flower. 
The CharaZFers are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is of an anoma- 


lous Figure, hollowed like a Pipe, and fiurrow'd or cha- 
_ d 7 divided, as it were, into many Parts, in the Shape 
0 @ Tongue, defendtd by a Vagina or Covering, which en- 
folds the Pointal: when the Flowers decay, the Flower-cup 
iurns to a Fruit, divided into three Cells, full of fmall 
— adbere to 4 Placenta, which is divided into 

ee Faris. 


3 5 14. RaeunTIuM Atbiepicum, ceraleo galeato flore, 


with a violet galeated Flower, and Leaves like the Pi- 


c 4 
with a blue xd Flower, and Leaves like Bucks-horn- 


tg. RayunTiun Atbiopicum, caruleo galeato flore, fo- 
bis dentatis Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal Flower, with 
a blue galeated Flower, and i Leaves. 1 

16. Raruxrium Canadenſe pumilum, linariæ folio. Sar- 
_ Low Canady Cardinal Flower, with a Toadflax- 

17. RayunTIUM Creticum minimum, bellidis folio, fore 
maculato. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt Cardinal Flower of Crete, 
with a Daiſy-leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. * 

The firſt Sort is greatly prized by the Curious for the 
Beauty of its rich crimſon Flowers, which exceed all the 
Flowers I have yet ſeen, in the Deepneſs of its Colour: 
and theſe commonly, when their Roots are ſtrong, = 
r which continue a 
time in Beauty, and make a moſt magnificent Shew 
other Flowers. The time of their Flowering is commonly 
in July and Auguſt ; and if the Autumn proves fa- 
vourable, they will ſometimes produce good Seeds in Eng- 
land. Theſe 1 . Virginia Carolina, 
where they i Rivulets, and make a 
moſt beantiful A ez from whence the Seeds are 
often ſent into England. Theſe Secds arrive 
here in the Spring ; at which time ſhould be fown 
in Pots fill'd with light Earth, and but juſt cover d over; 
for if the Seeds are buried deep, they will not grow. Theſe 
Pots ſhould be placed under a Frame, to defend them from 
Cold, until the Seaſon is a little advanc'd z but 
ſhould not be plac'd on an Hot-bed, which will alſo de- 
ſtroy the Setds. 

When the Weather is warm, toward the Middle of 
April, theſe Pots ſhould be placed in the open Air, in a 
Situation where they may have the morning Sun till Twelve 
of the Clock, obſerving to water them conſtantly in dry 


Weather ; and when the Plants are come up, and are grown 
7M 
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lowing. 
Theſe Plants are ah popup parting of their 
Roots: the beſt Seaſon for w i aero e he 
to water 


ane 
both in Winter and Summer. 
The blue Sort conſtantly «,” Faqgnan wg, M 


with which Culture this will alſo agree. This is preſerv'd 
for Variety ; but the Flowers are not near fo beautiful as 


thoſe of the former Sorts. 


The third Sort hath ſmall blue Flowers, and is an an- 
nual Plant, periſhing as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. This 


may be raiſed in the ſame manner as the former; but is 


ſcarcely worthy of a Place in the Flower 
The fourth Sort is a Variety of the ſecond, from which 


it differs only in the Colour of the Flower ; "and the fifth 


Sort is a Variety of the firſt; but neither of theſe Varia- 
tions are laſting : for from the Seeds which I have faved 
from theſe, and ſown, I had ſcarce one Plant which prov'd 
of the ſame Colours as the Parent-plants. 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts ſeem to be only Varieties 


of each other. „ pentnes Es: ders 


The tenth Sort is an hardy Plant, 1 
the common Ground; and if the Seaſon proves favour- 
able, the Plants will fiower, and perfect their Seeds the 
fame Year; and in a warm Situation, the Plants will live 
chrough the Winter. The eleventh is only a Variety of ſeveral di 


this. 


| The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts 


are annual Plants, which as ſoon as their Seeds are 
ripe. The Flowers of theſe are ſmall; ſo are not much 
valued. 


R E 


travell'd into the Holy Land, and ſeveral other Places in 


Eaſt, and ane g bis rave in der bert, — 

were tranſlated under ' 

ge” ex Een 
ſe Campechy, 

1 reed ther Sethi — 


ners Bark; for as they are very hardy, they 
main a long time in the Ground : therefore when they 
in Pots, they may be ſhifted from one Bed to another, as 
their Heat decays. When the Plants come up, they muſt 
1 refreſh'd with Water; but it muſt not be 
2 Quantities; for the Plants are ſuccu- 

„ and full of a milley Juice; fo are jn Danger of we 
ting with too much Moiſture, They ſhould alſo have a 
rr 

and w are about two Inches 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall For Kd vin 
freſh light Earth, and then into the Hot-bed 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, until 2 
2 LIT which time they — be have free 

m1 to them every to the 

Warmth of the Seaſon. In this der bel he Faun u 
remain till toward Micbhaelmas, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Tanners Bark, 
where they muſt be kept warm, and not have too much 
Moiſture in cold Weather, left it rot them. 

As theſe Plans are Natives of very hot Counties, thy 


— 
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will not live in the open Air in 3 therekfi 
Fre and if — 
main in the Bark-bed, they will thrive faſter, than 
when they are placed on Stands in a dry Stove. But in 
the Summer-ſeaſon they ſhould have a Share of freſh 
itt | the Plants muſt 
be now-and-then waſhed with a Sponge, to clear them 
from the Filth they are apt to contract; which, if ſulfer'd 
to remain, will retard the Growth Where 
' this Care is taken of them, and 


e the ſecond Yeu vill prodice Blow 
ire do for many Tears; and will perf 


land. They may allo be propagated 


3 


11 
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| ſhould be laid to dry for two or 
are and then ſhould be plung'd into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after whi time they may be 
treated as the ſeedling Plants. — 
RESEDA, Baſtard- rocket. 
| The Charaliers wee 3 1 p 
It hath a talous anomalous er, compoſed of 
DC ee 


which afterward becomes a membranaceous Fruit, for the 


I. Raza en C.B.P. Common Baſtard- 


The ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts are alſo pretty rocket. 


hardy; but as they have little Beauty, are ſeldom preſerv'd 
in Gardens. 


RAU VOLFIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower cunfiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Upper part ſpreads open into a plain Surface, and is cut 
into ſeveral Paris: from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail, which afterward becomes an almoſt globular 
ſoft Fruit, full of Milk, in which are contained one or two 
bard Se 

The Species are ; 
1. RavvoLria tetraphylla anguſtifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


| Four-leav'd Rauvolfia, with narrow Leaves. 


2. RavvoLria tetrapbylla latifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Four-lav'd Rauvolfia, with broad Leaves. 


2. Resepa criſpa Gallica. Bocc. Rar. Pl. Curled French 
Baſtard- rocket. 

3. Resepa latifolia, flore flavo. Mor. Hift. Broad- 
leav'd Baſtard-rocket, with a yellow Flower. 

4. RESEDa foliis calcitrapæ, flore albo. Mar. H. R. 
—— Baſtard-rocket, with Star · thiſtle-· leaves, and a white 

wer. 

5. Reszpa minor vulgaris. Inft. R. H. Smaller com- 


mon Baſtard-rocket. 


6. RE SE DA minor vulgaris, folio minus inciſo. Inf. 
R. H. Smaller common Baſtard-rocket, with a Leaf les 
cut. 

7. RestDa minor vulgaris, foliis integris. Inſt. R. H. 
Small common Baſtard: rocket, with whole Leaves. 

8. ReszDaA Pyrenaica, linarie folio glauco. Scb0l. 
Bot. Pyrenean Baſtard-rocket, with a glaucous Toad-flax- 


This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Fa- leaf. 
ther Plumier, who was the Perſon that diſcover'd them in 
America, in Honour to Leonard Ravwolf, who was a cu- 
rious Botaniſt, and flouriſh'd about the Year 1583. He 


9. Rxs RDA Agyptiaca minor, floribus fr. antiſſmis. 
The Mignonette dq Egypt, or ſmall — 7 Reſeda. 


4 Theſe 
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do till 

their Seeds, and the Plants commonly periſh ſoon 
If the Seeds of theſe Plants are permitted to ſcat- 
the Plants will come up, and ſtock the Ground, ſo as 
become Weeds. BED | 
The ninth Sort hath been lately introduced into the Eng- 
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88 


ZE 


and periſh ſoon after their Seeds are ripe z though if 


the 


may be preſerv*d through the Winter, and the Plants 


keep conſtantly in Flower. 
This Sort ſhould be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in 


81 


March; and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 


ſhould be pricked out another moderate 
4 0 them forward: 


Share of Air in warm Weather, otherwiſe 
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„ will cat off all the Secd-veſſel. | 

The Flowers of this Plant have a ſtrong Scent like freſh 


ies, which will ſpread over a Room in which two 


FL 


f 


or three Plants are placed; and for this are greatly eſteem d. 


RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. Vide La- 
 RHAMNOIDES. The Sea Buckthorn. | 
It bath the whole Appearance of the Buckthorn; but is 


Male and Female in different Trees: the Flowers of the 
Male have no Petals : the Flower-cup conſiſts of two Leaves, 


in the Centre of which are ſeveral ſmall Stamina : the Fe- 
male Trees produce roundiſb Berries, each of which contains 
a ſingle Seed. 
The Species are; 3 9 

1. RnAM NOS florifers, ſalicis foliis. T. Cor. Male 
willow - eav d Sea Buckthorn. 


2. RHamnoiDES frufifera, foliis ſalicis, baccis leviter 
faveſcentibus. T. Cor. Female willow-leav'd Sea Buck- 


thorn, with yellow Berries. | 
Theſe Plants grow in great Plenty upon the Sea-coaſts 


of Lincolnſhire, and at Sandwich, Deal, and Folkſton, in 


Kent; as alſo in divers Parts of Scotland. 

They are preſerv'd in ſeveral Gardens near London for 

Variety ; where, being intermix'd with other Shrubs of the 
lame Growth, ord an agreeable Proſpect. 

Theſe Shrubs are eaſily pro from Suckers, which 
they ſend forth in great Plenty from the old Plants. Theſe 
Suckers may be taken off any time in February or March, 
and planted in a Nurſery, where they may be train'd up 
for two or three Years ; after which they may be remov d 
to the Places where are to remain. There is no very 
great Beauty in theſe Plants; but as their Leaves and 


Flowers are very different from moſt other Trees, they La 


make a pretty Variety in ſmall Wilderneſs- z Or, 
when planted in Clumps with various Trees, they will grow 
to be ten or twelve Feet high ; but it is very rare to ſee them 


Gardens. The Plants of this Sort are generally an- 


Plants are placed in a warm Stove in the Autumn, 


the Plants are frequently 


RHAMNUS, - The Buckthorn. 
RW ” 
bath a ſunnel: 'd Flower, confiſting of one , 
which is divided toward the Top into four or froe Segments : 
out of the Flower-cup riſes the Poimtal, <wbich be- 
comes a ſoft roundiſb » very full of Juice, incloſing 


four hard Seeds, which are round and ſmooth on the Out- 
y fide, but flatted on the other. 


> Species are; 
I. RHAMNUS catbarticus. C. B. P. Common purging 
Buckthorn 


2. Rnuaunvs catharticus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer purge- 


3. RxHamnus Hiſpanicus, folio buxi, minor. Tourn. 
Leſſer Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a Box- leaf. 
4. RYamnvus catharticus minor, folio _ R. 
H. Leſſer purging Buckthorn, with a longer Leaf. 
_ 5. Rramnvs tertius, flore berbaceo, baccis nigris. C. 
B. P. Clufius's third Buckthorn, with an herbaceous Flower, 
6. Rramnvs Hiſpanicus, buxi folio ampliore. Inft. R. 
H. er _ 
. Rramnus Hiſpanicus, olee folio. Inf. R. H. . 
Agen. . | 25 1 
8. Raum us Hiſpanicus, ici folio. Inf. R. H. 
Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a St. — . 
9. R Raus Creticus, amygdali folio mineri. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a ſmaller Almond-leaf. 
10. RHamnvus Orientalis, alaterni folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Buckthorn, with an deaf. | 
11. Ryamnus Creticus, buxi folio minori. Tourn. Cor. 
1 with a ſmaller — „ 
12. RHaMnus Orientalis, | folio ampliore. 
TR Cor. Eaſtern . a larger Almond 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the Hedges 
in divers Parts of England; the Berries of which are or- 
der*d by the College of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe ; but 
OY COS IS RE i 


have commonly four, whereas the Frangula has but two, 
and the Cornus femina but one; as allo by bruiſing of 
the Berrics on white Paper, the Juice giving a green Tin- 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in England, and only 


to be found in Gardens where it is cultivated for Variety. 


Both theſe Sorts may be propagated 

tender Branches i Aa, which, if duly water'd in 
dry Weather the ing Summer, will take Root in 
the Compaſs of one Year, and may then be tranſplanted, 
either where they are to remain, or in ſome Nurſery, to 
be train'd up for a few Years, and then remov'd to their 
Places of Growth. 


Gardens. 
The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes above five Feet high, there- 
fore ſhould be planted amongſt Shrubs of the ſameGrowth; 
where it will add to the Variety, though it has little more 


Beauty than the former. | 
They may alſo be pro by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a Bed of freſh ſoon after they are ripe ; 


the Spring following the Plants will » when 

muſt be carefully clean'd from Weeds ; the Autumn 

lowing they may be tranſplanted out, and manag'd as the 
yers. 
The third Sort is alſo preſerv'd in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens for Variety : this produces vaſt Quantities of purple 
Flowers moſt Part of Summer, and many times ripens its 
Seeds in England. This may be propaggted by laying | 
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R H 
down the tender Branches in the Spring, which will take 
Root by the Spring following, when they ſhould be planted 
into Pots; and require to be houſed in Winter, though 
they need only be ſhelter d from the extreme Froſt ; but 
ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 


and in Summer muſt be often water d. It delights in a 


freſh light Soil, and requires to be often remov d; becauſe 


* 


* 
8 
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a any of the other wherefore the Title of 


Wever, as it has 


the Roots increaſe ſo greatly, as to fill the Pots in a ſhort quarters, 


time. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts grow 
wild in the Woods in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the South 
of Fance; and for Variety, ſome of the Sorts have been 
admitted into the Engliſþ Gardens, though they are Plants 
of little Beauty. Theſe grow to the Height of ſix or eight 
Feet, and are hardy enough to live through the Winter 1n 
the open Air in England. | 


lected their Seeds, and ſent them to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. Theſe are alſo hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in England, and are all of them Shrubs growing about 


the ſame Height as the former. 


Theſe may all be propagated by laying down their 


Branches in the ſame manner as hath been before directed 
for the other Sorts, or from the Seeds : the latter Method 


is to be preferr*d, where the Seeds can be procured ; be- 
cauſe thoſe Plants which ariſe from Seeds, will always be 
ſtronger, and grow erect ; whereas thoſe which come from 
Layers, are very ſubject to ſhoot out lateral Branches, 


whereby they are retarded in their upright Growth. 


RHUS Jose, takes its Name of pew, to flow; becauſe 
it ſtops dyſenterial Fluxes of the Belly, and Womens 
Courts], The Sumach-tree. | e 

The Cbaracters are; | 
The Flowers confift of fue Leaves, which are placed in 
a circular Order, and expand in form of 4 Roſe; from 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh or almoſt ki 'd Veſſel, containi 
one Seed of the ſame Shape : to which Marks may be 
The Flowers growing in Bunches, and the Leaves are either 


| winged, or have three Lobes. 


The Species are; | 

1. Ruvs folio ulmi. C. B. P. Elm-leav'd Sumach. 

2. Rnus Virginianum. C. B. P. Virginian Sumach, 
by ſome falſly call'd The Stag's-horn- tree. 

3. Ravs Americanum, panicula ſparſa herbacea, ramis 
patulis glabris. Hort. Elth. American Sumach, with looſe 
herbaceous Panicles, and ſmooth Branches, commonly call'd 
ens Sumach. 1 TG 

4. Ravs Canadenſe, folio longiori, utrinque glabro. Inſt. 
. H. Canady Sumach, with a longer Lok hone on — 
5. Rus tenuifolia Virginiana humilis : Rhus anguſtifo- 


um. C. B. P. Pluk. Alm. Dwarf Virginian Sumach, with 


narrow Leaves. 

6. Rnus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis ſubtus ar- 
genteis acutis, & margine incifis. Pluk. Phyt. Great Afri- 
can three-leav'd Sumach, with narrow Leaves cut on their 


Edges, and white underneath. 


7. Ravs Africanum trifolium minus glabrum, 


e 


folio ſubrotundo integro; forte Lentiſcus Africanus triphyl- 


los qucrundam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſſer three-leav'd African Su- 
mach, with a whole roundiſh ſhining ſmooth Leaf. 
8. Ravs Africanum trifoliatum majus, folio ſubrotundo 
integro, molli & incano. Pluk. Phyt. Greater three-leav'd 
African Sumach, with a whole roundiſh woolly Leaf. 
The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the warm Parts of 
Europe, as alſo in Turky, where the Branches are uſed for 
Tanning of Leather; and although this is a Native of Eu- 
ropes yet it is more rare in the Exgliſb Gardens, than any 
of the American Kinds. This grows to the Height of ſix 


or eight Feet, and will reſiſt the Cold of the ordinary Win- 


ters in England; but in ſevere Froſt the Plants are often 


deſtroyed 


The Leaves of this Sort are much rounder than thoſe 
of the American Kinds, and each Lobe is ſhaped ſomewhar 
like the Leaves of Elm; but there are many of theſe Pinnæ 
on each Mid-rib, fo that it hath as long pennated Leaves 


The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts grow in 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago, where Dr. Tournefort col- 


firſt from Penhylvania; but ſince, the Seeds have 


fifth ſeldom produces any Suckers, which occaſions its be- 


amongſt other Trees, where the Deformity of the Stem 
is hid, it looks very well. This is by ſome called Sts. 


horn-tree, from its having ſoft woolly Shoots, reſembling 
the young Horns of a Stag. 3 

The third Sort has not been many Years i dinto 
the Engliſh Gardens ; yet is now become more common 
in the Nurſeries than either of the other. It was 


i 


t from New-England, and other N 


America. This produces much ſtronger Shoots, 
more erect, than the others ; EIN 


; 


2 
+ 


LE 


; | 
Growth than either of the former. This produces a great 
Number of Suckers from the Roots, 
gular in its Branches. There is another 


with a white Powder, as if froſted ; but this is not ad 


The fifth Sort is alſo a Shrub of humble Growth, ſel- 
dom riſing more than four Feet high in England. This 


runs along the Mid-rib ; the Flowers of this Sort are not 


the Curious for Variety-ake. This Sort is hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in 
the open Air, if it is planted in a ſhelter d Situation. 

the Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and then the Plants will 
Pong bong worawng, bp.r but if the Seeds are not 
ill the Spring, it will be a Year before the Plants 


ſown 
will appear. The beſt Method of railing theſe Plants from 
Sends bo. tn fir in Pots of light Earth, and place 
them under an Hot-bed-frame in the Winter, where they 
may be conſtantly expos d to the open Air in mild Wea- 
ther; but ſhould be cover'd in hard Froſt. And if the 
Pots are plung'd into ſome old Tanners Bark, which has 
no Heat, this will prevent the Earth from drying, as allo 
keep out the Froſt. When the Plants come up, they will 
require no other Care but to water them in dry Weather; 
and if, the following Winter, the Pots are plac d in Shelter, 
it will ſecure the Plants from being injur'd by Froſt ; and 
in the Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds, where they may grow 2 
Year or two ; by which time they will have 
Strength enough to be planted where they are to re- 


The four firſt-mention'd Sorts propagate themſelves ſo 
faſt by Suckers, that their Seeds are ſeldom ſown ; but the 


ing ſcarce in the Gardens; for the Seeds do not ripen in 
England. 
The African Sorts are all preſerv'd in Pots or Tubs, 


and houſed in Winter, being too tender to endure te 
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bete dem until they have taken Root ; 1 

Exotics, during the 

be houſed with them 3 

* ens Elon Enpland ; but 
Flowers in ; 

«they renin qhelr Lewin all the Winter, and may eat 

be reduced to a regular Head, they are preſerved for the 

Diverſity of their Leaves, which adds to the Variety of a 

Green-houſe. JT Bf; 368” | * — 


The CharaZers are 112 
I hath no Prickles ; the Leaves are large; the Flower 
confifts only of five Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order, and expand in form of. a Roſe : the Ovary, which 
ariſes from the Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a 


globu- ſo that they may be 


Beauty is bnly in the Spring, before their Leaves grow 
large, which they become more green, 2 
ſcarcely worth preſerving in a Garden. . 

The fourteenth Sort was obtain'd by Mr. Peter Collinſon 
from America, in whoſe fine Garden. it has ptoduced Fruit; 
and from thence hath been communicated to ſeveral-otlier 


curious Gardens. The manner of this Plant's F lowering 


is very different from the other Sorts of Currans, ſor which 
Variety it may have a Place amongſt other Shrubs; but the 


Fruit, ring ſomewhat like our black Curran, is not much 
All theſe Sorts may be eafily propagated by planting 


| their Cuttings any time from September to March (but the 


Autumn is the beſt), upon a Spot of freſh Earth, which 


in the Spring muſt be kept very clear from Weeds; and 
in very dry Weather, if they are water'd, it will gitdtly 


te their Growth. Theſe may remain two Years in 
this Nurſery ; during which time they muſt be pruned up 
for the P $ delign'd, i. e. either to clear Stems, if 


for ards ; or if for Walls, Pates, or Eſpaliers, they 


may be trained up flat. | 
Then they ſhould be planted out where they are to re- 
main; the beſt Seaſon for which is ſoon after the Leaves 
begin to decay, that they may take Root before Winter; 
in no Danger of ſuffering from. 


lar Frait, which is produc'd is Bunchts. Drought in the Spring. 
The Species arem _ Tc Theſe Plants are generally planted in Rows at about ten 
1. Rines vi{faris acidus ruber. J. B. Common red Feet aſunder, and four Diſtance in the Rows; but the beſt - 
Curran. 9 25 rad 2 | Method is to train them againſt low Efpaliers, in which 
2. RI ES major, fran rabro. H. Zyt. The large manner they will take up much leſs room in a Garden, and 
Dutch red Curran. Yo their Fruit will be much fairer. | 
3. RIB ES vulgaris acidus albas baccas ferens. J. B. The Diſtance they ſhould be placed for an Eſpalier, 
Common white Curran. o | 


4. Runxs que gr Alaris bortenfis, majore frattu albo. 
H. R. Par. Large Dutch white Curran. 25 4 
. The Champaign Cur- 
ran, 0. 72 S ; 
6. RIBES Mpinus dulcis. F. B. The Gooſberry- leav d 
7. RIS fruu parvo. Merr. Pin. The ſmall wild 


8. RinESs nigram vulgo dium, folio olente. J. B. The 
1 is, Foliis er Iuteo variegatis. The yel- 
9. Rimes aris, ig er rievatis. T | 
he ſtripꝰd-leavd Curran. | | 

10 Jo vulgaris, foliis ex alba eleganter variegatis. 
The common Curran, with Leaves beautifully variegated 

11. RiBes frufu albo, foliis ex allo variegatis. The 
white Curran, with * 3 PU 

12, Ries Alpinus dulcis, foliis variegatis. The ftrip'd 
Gooſberry- leav d Curran. 3 
13. Rines fruftu nigro, foliis variegatis. The black 
Curran, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 17 

14. RiBes Americanus, fruttu nigro. The American 
black Curran, | 

The five firſt-mention'd Sorts are 
Gardens, for the fake of their Fruits: indeed, of late 
Years, the common red and white Currans have been neg- 


lected, fince the Dutch red and white have become plenty 
in England ; "theſe ucing much larger and fairer Fruit 
to the Sight than the common Sorts, though I think the 


common Sorts are much better flavour d; ſo that they 
— wt be intirely neglected by ſuch as are curious in 
Fruits, | & 
The ſixth Sort is preſerv*d as a Curioſity, by ſuch as 
delight in Variety; but the Fruit is not valuable. 
Ihe ſeventh Sort is found wild in England. The Fruit 


worthy of being cultivated in Gardens. 

The eighth Sort is preſerved in ſome old Gardens ; but 
the Fruit having a diſagreeable ſtrong Taſte, has occaſion*d 
its being bur file cultivated of late Years, unleſs for 
medicinal Uſe. There is a Rob made of this Fruit, which 
is in great Requeſt for the Cure of ſore Throats and Quin- 
ſies ; from whence this Fruit has been called Squinancy- 


berries. 


Thoſe Sorts with variegated Leaves are preſerved | 
1uch as are fond of ſtrip'd Plants; but as their — 


this Method the 


CON LEP ROY 


ought not to be leſs than ten or twelve Feet, that their 
Branches 


may be trained horizontally; which is of great 
Thoſe that are planted againſt Pales or Walls, ſhould 
alſo be allowed the fame Diſtance; if they are planted againſt 
a South-eaſt Wall or Pale, it will cauſe their Fruit to ripen 


_ at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks ſoonet than thoſe in the 


open Air; and thoſe which are planted againft a North 
Wall or Pale, will be proportionably later; fo that by 
Fruit may be continued a long time in 
eſpecially if thoſe againſt the North Pales are 

matted in the Heat of the Day. 3 
Theſe Plants produce their Fruit upon the former Year's 


Wood, and alſo upon ſmall Snags which come out of the 
old Wood ; fo that in pruning them, theſe 


be and the young Shoots ſhorten'd in 
tion to their The only Method, very neceſſary 
to be obſerv'd in pruning of them, is, not to lay their Shoots 
too cloſe, and. never to prune their Snags to make them 
ſmooth : this, with a ſmall Care in obſerving the manner 
of their Growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any Perſon 
how to manage this Plant, fo as to produce great Quan- 
tities of Fruit. n 

Theſe Plants will thrive, and produce Fruit, in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and are often planted under the Shade 
of Trees; but the Fruit is always beſt when they are planted 
to the open Air, and upon a dry Soil, Wd 


 RICINOIDES, Phyſic-nut, vulgo. 
The Charafters are; 
The Male Flowers confiſt of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe : 


| theſe are barren : at remote Diſtances from theſe Flowers, 


upon the ſame Plant, are produc'd the Embryoes, which are 
wrapt up in'the Flower-cup, and afterward become tricap- 


ſular Fruits, containing one oblong Seed in each Cell. 
of this Kind is ſmall, and ill-taſted ; which renders it un- 


The Species are; 
1. Ricinorpes Americana, goſſypts folio. Tourn. Ame- 
rican Phyſic-nut, with a Cotton-leaf. ; 

2. Ricinorpes arbor Americana, folio multifido. Tourn. 
Tree American Phyſic-nut, with a multifid Leaf, com- 
monly called in the Vet- Indies, French Phyſic- nut. | 

3. Ricmoipes Americana, ftaphyſagrie folio. Tourn. 
American Phyſic- nut, with a Staves-acre-leaf, called in the 
Weft- Indies, Bellyach-weed, and wild Caſſada. 

4. Ricinorpes Americana, eleagni folio. Plum, Ame- 
rican Phyſic-nut, with a Wild-olive-leaf. 
7 N 


5. Ris 


Snags ſhould - 


5. R1c1NO1DES fruteſcens, althes folio. Plum. Cor. 
Shrubby Phyſic-nut, with a Marſh-mallow- leaf. 
6. Ricixoipxs foliis populi hir ſutis. Plum. Cat. Phy- 


ſic- nut with hairy Poplar- leaves. 1 
7. Ricmones fruteſcens, linarie foliis obtufis. Plum. 
Cat. Shrubby Phyſic-nut, with blunt Toad-flax-leaves. 


8. Ricinoipes folio citrii, argenteo polline conſperſo. | 
Plum. Cat. Phyſic-nut, with a Citron-leaf, poder d over 


with Silver. 


with a Mullein-leaf. | 

10. RicioiDes, caſftenee folio. Plum. Cat. Phyſic- 
nut with a Cheſtnut- leaf. ; 

11. Ricworpss berbaceum, foliis trifidis vel quinque- 
fidis & ſerratis. Houſt. Herbaceous Phyſic- nut, with three 
or five-ſawed Leaves. 

x2. Ricinoipes folio 
Leaf, and ſmall Fruit, growing in Cluſters. - 

15 Ricinoipes paluſtre, fruttu biſpido, 2 fubro- 


tundis, nervofis & aſperis. Houſt. Marſh Phyſic-nut, with 
roundiſh 


a prickly Fruit, and ribbed Leaves, which are 
14. Ricionss fruteſcens, lauri folio, calyce ampliſ- 
imo viridi. 2 — Phyſic- nut, with a Bay- leaf, 
and a green Flower; cup. TE” 2 
I 5 ex qua paratur Tourneſol Gallorum. 
Inſt. R. H. App. Phyfic- nut, from which the Tourneſo! 
of the French is made. N | 
Theſe Plants are very common in the warm Parts of 
America. The firſt Sort is planted in Hedges, in moſt 
Parts of Jamaica and Barbados, and is propagated by Slips 
or Cuttings, which will take Root very freely, and make 
a good Fence in a ſhort time, being very quick of Growth. 
This riſes to be Feet high, and produces a great 
Quantity of Nuts, which are given from three to ſeven, 
for a Vomit; but if the thin Film be taken off, they may 
be eaten in Quantities without any ill Effect. There is an 


Oil drawn from theſe Seeds, which is uſed for burning in F 


8 The ſecond Sort is cultivated in Gardens in Jamaica and 
Barbados, for the Beauty of its Flowers, which are of a 
fine ſcarlet Colour, and produced on large Bunches on di- 

vers Parts of the Plant. The Nuts of this Kind are larger 
than the other, but have much the ſame Quality. This is 
not a Native in any of the Enxgliſb Settlements in the Weſt- 
Indies; but was brought thither either from the Spaniſp or 
French Settlements, from whence it had the Names of 
French and Spaniſh Phyſic-nut. 

The third Sort is very common in the Savannas in Ja- 
maica and Barbados; the Seed of this Kind is the com- 
mon Phyſic among the poorer Sort, for the dry Belly- 
_ | | 


The fourth Sort grows plentifully upon the Sea-coaſt 

in divers Parts of the Veſt - Indies, and is ſometimes brought 

into England as a Curioſity, where, in ſome very good 
Gardens, it is preſerved with the former Sorts. 

The ſeven next-mention'd Sorts were diſcover d by Fa- 
ther Plumier in America: the firſt and ſecond. Sorts have 
been found growing plentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica: 
the third, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 

| Sorts were found in Plenty about La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, from whence he ſent their Seeds 
to England: the eleventh Sort was alſo diſcover'd by the 
ſame Gentleman at Jamaica. All theſe Sorts are very ten- 
der Plants, being Natives of very warm Countries, and 
require to be tenderly treated, otherwiſe they will not grow 
in this Country. The ſecond, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Sorts are annual; ſo their Seeds muſt be ſown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them, until they have taken Root; and then they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them by raiſing the 
Glaſſes every Day in warm Weather ; and they muſt be 
trequently watered. In about a Month's time, the Plants 
will have filled theſe Pots with their Roots; when they 


9. Ricixopes verbaſci folio. Plum. Cat. Phyſic-nut | 


ſerrato, fruli parvo © 
conglomerato. Houſt. Phyſic- nut with a roundiſh ſawed 


in their native Countries, 


wiſe they will be barren; which is often the Occaſion of 


R 1 


mould be and pu 2 en | 
rich Earth, and phinged again into the bod, pe way 
is room for,the Plants to grow in Heighe,. 


there 4 
being preſſed by the Glaſſes in ch Caſe ek | 
Per to p 


The fourth is a ſlender- ſtemm' d Plant, rĩſing four or five 
Feet high, having ſilvery Leaves; for which it is chi 
valued. This grows in the Babama Iſlands, and in moſt 
of the warm Parts of America; and is much more nice in 
its Culture than either of the other Sorts. ** 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and fourteenth Sorts ate | 
by Plants, which grow five or fix Feet high with us; but 
out on every Side. As theſe Plants produce Flowers of 
little Beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 7% 35; + 
| Theſe Plants muſt be placed in a Bark-ftove (with other 
Plants which are the Produce of the ſame -Cquntries) ; 
during which Seaſon they ſhould be often refitſhed with 
Water, and the Stove ſhould be kept up to Anand's Hat 


* * 


* 
- 
: - 
2 


(as mark*d on Mr. Fowler*'s Thermometers); in this they 


will continue flouriſhing all the Winter, and early the next - 
Spring will produce Flowers, which will be ſucceeded by 


"ruit. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth Sorts are annual Plants, which are alſo Natives of 
the warm Parts of America; ſo theſe muſt be ſown on 2 

Hot-bed in the Spring; and if the Plants are brought 
orward early, and placed in the Bark-flove, they will per- 
fect their Seeds in England. But theſe ſhould have s lag: 
Share of Air in warm Weather, eſpecially at the timewhen 
they are in Flower; for as the Male Flowers grow at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Female, on the ſame Plants, there 
is a Neceſſity for the Admiſſion of Air to aſſiſt the waſt- 


1 
is 


the Loſs of theſe Species in Europe. SUSE 
The twelfth Sort is an annudl Plant, and is found wil 
in the South of France, Spain, and [taly, from which the 
Tourneſol is made, that is us'd for colouring Wine and 
Jellies. This is made of the Juice which is lodg d be- 
tween the outer Cover and the Seeds; and, if rubbed on 
Cloth, at firſt appears of a lively green Colour, but ſoon 
to a bluiſh-purple Colour: if theſe Cloths are put 
into Water, and afterwards wrung, they will colour hc 
Water of a Claret-colour. The Rags, thus dy d, are brought 
T9 ſold in the Druggiſts Shops, by the Name 
This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a Hm 
Border of freſh light Earth; and if any of the Plans 
come up before Winter (which ſometimes happens), tbej 
r otherwiſe they will not 
live through the Winter. But the Seeds y remain 
in the Ground until the Spring, when ch. Plants will ap- 
pear ;- at which time they ſhould be cleaned from Weeds 
and where the Plants are too cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them about fix Inches aſunder; and in very 
dry Weather, if they are now-and-then refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, it will promote their Growth. This is all the ulture 
they require, except the ing them con _ 


C b 
ſrom Weeds; for the Plants do not thrive well, if * 


are tranſplanted; fo they ſheuld be ſown where they 
pda, 2 deſigned 


- 
. 
” * 
he Bm 
de 
e 
* 


S 


dk Oinut, or Agnus Caſtus. 
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In Fuly the Plants will flower, and 
Gn ts will n when the 


= 4 


RICINUS I ſo called, becauſe the Seed reſembles ( Rici- 
aus) the Animal called by that Name; 5. e. a Tick, which 
infeſts Dogs and Oxen. It js alſo called Palme Chrifti ; be- 
cuſe ts Leaves are fad to reſemble the Palm of the Hand], 
Palma Chriſti, vio. 

The Characters are; 


Je Flowers are apetalous (i. e. have no "DOA conſiſt- 


. 111 which ariſe in the Centre of ibe 


: theſe are barren ; for the Embryoes are 


| pro- 
duced at 1 Diſtances, upon the ſame Plant, which af- 


d:becpme triangular Fruits, baving three Cells ; in 
ens 2h — Seed, which has an bard 


"The Species are! iy 
1. Ricinus. vulgaris. GRP. r 
Chriſti, commonly known in che Weft-Indies by the Name 


2. Ricinvs vulgaris minor. C. B.P. Caule rutilante. 
The lefler Palma Chriſti, with reddiſh Stalks, commonly 
called 1 in Barbados, red Oil- ſeed. 


3. Ricinus vulgaris minor. C. B. P. Caule vireſcente. 


Lefſer Palma Chi, with green Stalks, nn call'd 
white Oil-ſeeds in Barbados. 


4 Ricinus Americanus major, caule vireſcente.” E. RP. | 


The greater Palma Chriſti, with green Stalks. 
5. Ricinus Africanus maximus, caule — ruti- 


lante. H. R. Par. The greateſt an Palma Chriſti, 
with reddiſh jointed Stalks. 18 


6. 3 frafu rugeſs non echinate. Indian 
O- ſeed, with a rough Fruit not echinated. 


7. Remus Americanus, fruZu racemoſo biſpido. Jobn. 


Dend. American Oil-ſeed, "with prickly Fruit growing in der Roos will in « ſhorc time fl the Fes. therefore 


a Cuſter. 


8. Ricinus 223 fruttu racemoſo glabro majore. 
Millar. American Oil- ſeed with larger ſmooth Fruit grow- 


ing in a Cluſter. 


9. Ricinus Americanus minor, fruftu racemoſo glabro. 
Milar. Smaller American Oil-ſced, * 
growing in Cluſters. - 

10. Ric1nvs Zeylanicus, folis pro laciniatis. 


bf. R. H. Oil-eed of Eee 333 
cut in. 23 


11. Ricinus bumilis, foliis — ſerratis, & fub- 
tus argenteis, flore fructugue conglomeratis. Hog. Dwarf 
Ol-ſeed, with roundiſh ſawed Leaves, which are ſilvery 
underneath, and the Flowers and Fruit growing in 

The five Sorts firſt-mention'd are very common in di- 
vers Parts of Africa and America, and one of them is alſo 
found in the warm Parts of Europe; but in England 
re preſerv d with great Care in ſeveral curious Gardens. 

The firſt Sort has been a long time in this Country, 
but was formerly treated as an annual Plant ; whereas, if 
it be preſerv'd in a good Green-houſe, it will abide two 
or three Years, 1 | | 
The ſecond and third Sorts grow promiſcuouſly all 
over America, where their Seeds are gather*d to draw an 
ON from chan for the Uſe of Lamps ; theſe Seeds are 
frequently ſent into England, intermixed with each other. 

The fourth Sort is alſo very common in America, 
young promiſcuouſly with the common Sort; the Seeds 
7 both being gather'd indifferentiy to draw an Oil from 

m. 


The fifth Sort, though mention'd to be a Native of 
Africa, yet is alſo very common in divers Parts of Ame- 
— from whence I have . times receiv d the 

8. This uces Leaves and Seeds, and 
will grow to 2 Size, if planted in a rich Soil. I 
have meaſur*d one of the LW of this 2 (which 
was growing near Chelſea), which was upward of two Feet 
Diameter, and the —. was as large - a middle-ſiz'd 
Broom-ſtaff, tho? but of one Summer's Growth. 

The Seeds of the fixth Sort were brought from the 
Eaft- Indies, which came up and flouriſh'd in the Phyſic- 
pos at Chelſea. This Sort grows about the ſame 

Height as the common Kind; but the Leaves are not fo 


they when they muſt be remo 


deeply divided. The Coverings of the Seeds are not 
bang as in moſt of the other Sorts (ſomewhat reſem- 
the outer Cover of the Cheſlnut) ; but are rough, 


and 4 Fall of Protuberances. 


The Seeds of the ſeventh and eighth Sorts were ſent 
from Jamaica by Mr. Robert Millar, who gather 'd them 
on the North · ſide of that Iſland. Theſe Plants grow, in 
their native Country, to be eighteen or twenty Feet high, 


and continue two or three Years. They are nearly alike | 


in their outward A 3 bur differ in the Coverin 
of their Seeds, the ſeventh having prickly Covers, 
the eighth being ſmooth. 

The ninth Sort is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing above 
three Feet high, and differs from the common ſrmll Sort, 
in having ſmooth Covers to the Seeds: this is leſs 


common, and hath not been remarked by any Botanical 


Writer. 


I be tenth Sort is a Native of Zeyland, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to Holland, and hath been culũ- 


vated in many curious Gardens.. The Leaves of this Kind 


are very deeply jagged, in which it chiefly differs from 
the common 


The eleventh Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. 
William _Houftoun at Campechy, from whence he ſent the 


Seeds to England. This is a very low Plant, ſeldom 


riſing above nine Inches or a Foot high, and periſhes ſoon 


RE PR ns. 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds 


NE when they are come u 


b. they 
| ſhould be each planted into a * Pot fill'd with light 


freſh Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot- bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 


have taken Root ; 


after which Frag muſt have a Share of free Air, 
when the Seaſon is mild SED 


and be very weak : and as theſe Pl, 


they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots filled with the like 


freſh Earth; and toward the Latter-end of May, when the 


Seaſon is warm, they may be harden'd to endure the open 
Air by degrees ; and then if they are planted out into a 
very rich Border, and in dry Weather duly _— 

will grow to a very large Size, particularly firſt Sort, 
which I have ſeen upward of ten Feet high in one Seaſon; 


and theſe Plants have produc'd a great Quantity of Flowers 


and Seeds: n 


the Winter, they muſt never be 1 


Ground, becauſe aſter their Roots * been widely ex- 
tended, there will be no tranſplanting them with Safety: 


; therefore the beſt way is to ſhift them into larger Pots 


from time to time, as their Roots ſhall require, lacing 
them in the open Air during the Summer-ſcaſon, h fone 
warm Situation, where "ny may remain until Oæ ober, 
vd into the Houſe with other 

Exotic Plants, 8 duly to water them in Winter, 
and let them have free Air in mild Weather; for they 
only require to be protected from Froſt, and cold Winds, 
ſo that they will endure the Winter in a warm Green- 
houſe without any Addition of artificial Warmth, | 
The firſt four Sorts will perfe& their Seeds the firſt 
Seaſon in this Climate, provided they are fown early in 
the Spring; but the fifth Sort will rarely produce any till 


the ſecond Lear; eee e 


this through the Winter, otherwiſe it cannot be maintain'd 
in England. 

Theſe Plants deſerve a Place in curious Gar- 
den for tui; ſingular Beauty of their Leaves (notwith- 
ſtanding their Flowers are not very valuable), eſpecially 


thoſe Sorts which may be propagated every Year from 
Seeds, becauſe thoſe Perſons who have no Green-houſe to 
place them into in Winter, may cultivate them as other 
annual Plants ; amongſt which theſe, being placed either 
in Pots or Borders, do afford an agreeable Variety: but 
2 — be obſerv d, as theſe are large- growing Plants, 

Iace them too near other Plants of leſs Growth, 


— ſe will overbear and deſtroy them; and thoſe | 


which are planted in Pots, ſhould be allow'd room for 


their Roots to expand, and muſt be frequently water'd, 
otherwiſe _—__ will not © gow very large. 


RIPENING 


will _ up tall, 


s au 9 ar wr 4 — 


RIPENING of FRUIT. | 
The Method of producing Early Fauirs. | 
A Wall ſhould be erected ten Feet high, and in Length 
according to the Number of Trees intended for three 
Years Forcing. 

This being done, a Border may be mark d out about 
four Feet wide on the South-fide of it, and ſome Scant- 
lings of Wood, about four Inches thick, muſt be faſtened 
to the Ground in a ſtrait Line on the Outſide of the Bor- 
der, to reſt the Glaſs-lights upon; which Lights are to 
Nope backward to the Wall, to ſhelter the Fruit as there 
hall be Oran 15 

Bars about four Inches wide; cut dut of the whole 
Deal, muſt be placed between theſe Glaſſes; ſo that the 

ights may reſt on them. _ Ea 
If you would not have the Glaſs-lights ſlope ſo much 
as they will from this Fall from the Upright, then you 
may have a Line of whole Deals fix*d on the Top of the 
Wall to project their whole Breadth over the Trees; and 
made ſo, that the Top of the Glaſs-lights may fall in an 
Inch or two under : there muſt alſo be a Door 
| ſhap'd to the Profile of the Frame at each End, that it 
may be open'd at either of the Ends, according as the 

Wind blows. | 

The Frame before-mention'd ſhould be made ſo, that 
when the firſt Part has been forc'd, the Frame may be 
mov*d the next Year forward, and the ſucceeding Year 
forward again; ſo that the Trees will be forc d every 
third Year ; and having two Years to recover 


will continue ſtrong for many Years. ON 
Theſe Trees ſhould be well before they are 
forc' d, otherwiſe they will ſoon be deſtroy d; and the 


Fruit produc'd on grown Trees will be much fairer and 
better taſted, than on freſh-planted Trees. 
The Fruit that may be planted in theſe Frames are; 
The Avant, the Albemarle, the Early Newington, and 
Brown Nutmeg Peaches. Its | i 
Mr. Fairchild's Early, the Elruge and Newington 
Nectarines; the Maſculine Apricot; the May Duke and 
May Cherry. $15 
As for Grapes, the White and Black Sweet-water. 
Gooſberries; the Dutch White, the Dutch Early 
Green, and the Walnut Gooſberries. f 
Currans; the large Dutch White, the large Dutch 
Currans. 


Red | 
Experience, that the Trees will 


It has been found by 
be injured, if the Heat be apply'd before January; and 
that the Time for applying the Heat for bringing either 
Duke or May Cherries, is about the Beginning of that 
Month, and applying Heat at the fame time would do 
for Apricots ; ſo that the Maſculine Apricot will by the 
Beginning of March be as as Duke Cherries, and 
will be ripe by the Beginning o 3 
Cherries thus forc'd will not hold fo well as Apricots, 
though the former will laſt, perhaps, for ſeven Years in 

good Plight; but Apricots will thrive and proſper thus 
many Tears. 

It is very likely, that Mr. Faircbhild's Early Nectarines 
would ripen about the End of May, if they were forc'd 
at the ſame time; and the Brugnon Nectarine would fol- 
low that. As to the forward Sorts of Plums, they have 

been tried, and do ripen about the Latter-end of May. 
Gooſberries would produce green Fruit fit for Tarts in 
February, and probably would ripen about the End of 
March, or the Beginning of April at the L 
Currans, which tend to ſhoot forward, Might, by the 


fame Heat that brings Cherries in April, be forc'd to pro- 


duce ripe Fruit at the ſame time, if not ſooner. 

As ler the Diſtance of theſe Trees one from another, 
it need not be fo great as is directed for thoſe planted 
in the open Air, becauſe they will never ſhoot fo vigo- 
rouſly: therefore eight or nine Feet will be ſufficient. 

The higher Parts of the Wall being furniſh'd with 
Apricots, Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, and Plums, the 
lower imall Space between them may be fill'd up with 
Currans, Gooſberries, and Roſes. | 

As to the Pruning of theſe Trees: 
The Time of doing it in thefe Frames muſt not be the 


. Buds of the Trees, or begin to 


tribute 


to circulate in the Frames. 


Ri}. 
fame as in other Trees; becauſe in the commph Caſe 3 
Stone-fruit againſt Walls, the Spring does not beffin til 
the End of February; but in the Forcing-frames. he 
Spring begins in January: therefore. they ſhoulq be 
d tlirce, Weeks before the Heat is applj d; for then 
the Air will be ſo.artificially temper'd, as to ſet the Trees 
a growing. and the. Froſts cannot come at them, if the 
Glaſſes be ſet up as ſoon as they x7 + th 2 
As to the Nailing of theſe Trees: 
Every Branch that ſhoots, muſt be laid as cloſe to the 
Wall as can be; for the Fruit which is near the Wall will 
n thoſe that lie but four Inches 
It. wi | | 
Sometimes it happens, that the Tops of ſuch Trees 
have Bloſſoms a Month or fix Weeks before the Bottom; 
and ſometimes one Branch has been full of Bloſſoms, when 
there have been. half a Score or more Branches of the 
ſame Tree, which have not ſtirr'd till the Fruit of the 
firſt Bloſſoms has been almoſt grown, notwi 
which Oy Wer bY Sue Bey oe A EW 
mon Thing for fuch Trees to have Fruit ripening upon 
As for Gooſberries ; thoſe Plants which are planted in 
theſe Frames, ſhould be ſuch as have ſpread; and when as 
many Shoots have been naiFd to the Wall as may con- 
veniently be done, others may be left at a Diſtance from 
it, to ſucceed them in ripeni A | 
If they are taken up in the Summer, and ptoperly 
manag'd, they will bear Fruit the firſt Year; 48 well x 
The Currans may be order'd-aftet tlie ſame manner, 


- The 
ould be thrown up in an Heap, and lie for ſome Days, 


that it may yield an equal Heat every-where, and be 
* . 


When it has been thus prepar'd, it ſhould be laid about 


Dung, before it be laid to the Back of the wal, 


four Feet thick at the Baſe, and ſo ſloping, till it has but 
two Feet wide at the Top. + 7 
It ſhould be laid at firſt within four Inches of the Top 
of the Wall; for it will fink to about three Feet in fix 
Weeks time; and then ſome freſh Dung muſt be laid, 
becauſe the firſt Heat will not do more than ſwell the 
bring them to a green 
Colour, or, at the moſt, will but barely ſhew the Colour 
of the Blofſom-buds. L ; 
But, according as the Froſts ſhall have happen'd to 
have had more or leſs Influence over the Buds, this will 
| ſooner or later. | £48; 
If theſe Trees be cover'd with the Glaſſes, it will con- 


very much to forward their Bloſſoming; for tho 
their Bloſſoms will not be deſtroy'd by the Froſts, yet 


the more the Froſts come at them, they will both be the | 


drier, and more hard to open. | 

If the Weather be tolerably mild, the Trees ought not 
to be hinder d from the Benefit of the Showers till the 
Buds begin to ſtir ; but afterwards the Glaſſes ſhould be 
kept conſtantly over them till the Influence of the Sun 5 
ſomething conſiderable. 

But the Doors which are at each End of the Frame, 
ſhould in the mean time be ſet open, when the Wind 
does not blow too ſharp, and the Sun ſhines any thing 
warm: and if this does not happen in the Space of 3 
Fortnight, then the Doors at both Ends may be open d, 
and Mats of Baſs or Canvas ſhould be hung up over the 
Door-ways to correct the Winds, and give the Air Leave 


As for Cherries ; about three Changes of Dung will be 
ſufficient to bring them to a due Ripeneſs in April, ſup- 
poſing each Parcel remains a Month at the Back of the 
Wall 


But as for Apricots, Grapes, Nectarines, Peaches, and 
Plums, if April proves cold, the forcing Heat _ 
continu'd till May is ſettled ; but ſome- of the G 


would be open'd in the Morning in March and April, 
when the Wind is ſtill, and the Sun warm; and they 
ſhould be permitted to receive the Showers that fall, 
while the Fruit is growing ; but, while they are in Bloſ- 
ſom, no Rain ſhould come near them, becauſe, if there 
ſhould be any Moiſture lodg'd in the Boſom of the Flow- 

and the Sun ſhould ſhine hot thro* the Glaſſes, it 


Gould be apt to deſtroy them. | 
The Dung that comes from theſe Frames, having loſt 
its Heat, may be laid in Heaps to rot for the meliorating 
of ſtubborn Grounds. . £4 

Another thing which ought to be obſcrv'd in planting 
Fruit in theſe Frames, is, to plant thoſe Fruits which come 
forward together, and thoſe which come late by them- 
ſelves, becauſe it will be prejudicial to the forward Fruit, 
io give them any more Heat when they have done bear- 
ing, when at the ſame time the later Fruits ſet amongſt 
them may require more Heat, and to be continu'd 
longer, ſome of them, perhaps, requiring an artificial 
Heat till May. | 1 | 
There — a Row or two of Scarlet Strawberries 
be planted near to the Back of this Frame ; and theſe you 
N be ripe by the End of March, or Be- 


ginning April. "Ss. 
” As for the Vines, om hangs: 6s , 
they may probably | joined together, and the other ſtanding ſingle : theſe are en- 


bloſſom in April, and have ripe Grapes in June. 

There may alſo be here and there planted a Monthly 
Roſe-tree, and Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narciſſus's, Polyan- 
_ thus's; alſo early Tulips might be planted in the Borders. 

The Method of forcing of Fruit-trees by the Help of 
Fire- walls, is fully treated under the Article of Walls. 


The Chara#ers are; 
. The klower is : the Empalement conſiſts of four 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in form 
of @ Roſe : the Pointal is fituated in the Centre, attended 
H. fix Stamina, which are extended beyond the Empalement ; 
the Pointal afterward becomes a ſoft roundiſh Berry, full 
of Juice, in which is included a fingle Seed. : 
The Title of this Genus was given to it by Father 
Plumier, who diſcover'd the Plants in America, in Honour 
to Auguſtus Quirinus Rivinus, a famous Botaniſt of Leipfick, 
who publiſh*'d two Volumes of Plants in Folio, in which 


the Figures of the Plants are engraven on Copper-places. 


Theſe were publiſh'd in 1690. | | 

Dr. Linnæus has applied the Title of this Genus to the 
Solanoides of 7 ort, which is by Dr. Boerbaave join'd 
to the Phytolacca; fo has been of late Years chiefly known 
by the Name of Phytolacca 
— different from Plumier's Plants; and the Doctor 
ing of the Characters of this Genus with ſix Stamina, in- 
ſtead of four: whereas Plumier's Plants have fix Stamina; 
but the Plant which the Doctor has applied to this Title 
has but four. Therefore the Miſtake is the Doctor's, and 


not Father Plumier s. | ” 


\ 


The Species are; | 
1. Rivinta bumilis racemoſa, baccis puniceis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf branching Rivinia, with ſcarlet Berries, 
ſometimes call*d Curran-tree. | 
2. Rivinta ſcandens racemoſa, amplis ſolani foltis, bac- 
cis violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing branching Ri- 
vina, with ample Nightſhade-leaves, and Violet-berries. 

The firſt Sort grows about four or five Feet high, 
having very woody Stems and Branches ; the Leaves are 

ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Pear-tree, but are 
more 2 : the Flowers are produc'd in a long Bunch, 
like thoſe of the Curran-tree, toward the End of the 
Branches. Theſe are ſucceeded by Berries about the Size 
of Currans, of a ſcarlet Colour. 

The other Sort hath climbing woody Branches, which 
twiſt themſelves about thoſe Trees which grow near it; 
and riſes to the Height of twenty Feet: the Leaves of 

Sort are much larger than thoſe of the other ; the 
Flowers grow in cloſer Cluſters, and the Berries are of a 
Violet-colour when ripe. This Sort was found growing 
in Jamaica, by the late Dr. William Honſtoun, who alſo 
found the firſt Sort at the Havannab. 

Both theſe Plants are tender; ſo cannot be preſerved 


fruttu minori : but this is 
charg*d Father Plumier with an Error in the engrave- 


Seeds have been broug 


through the Winter in England, unleſs they are placed in 
a warm Stove. They may be propagated by Seeds ; but 
theſe commonly remain a whole Year in the Ground : 
ſo that they ſhould be ſown in Pots, which may be plung d 
into the Tan-bed, where they muſt be kept warm in Win- 
ter, and in the following Spring ſhould be plung d into a 


freſh Hot-bed of Tan, to bring up the Plants: and when 
they are fit ro remove, they ſhould be each planted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light freſh Earth, and 
plung'd into the Tan-bed; and then the Plants ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner, as hath been directed for 
other tender Plants from the ſame Countries. 

I received the Berries of the firſt Sort from Antigua, by 
the Name of Currans. ö 


ROBINIA, Falſe Acacia. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, and di- 
vided into four Parts, the three Under-ſegments being nar- 
row, but the upper one is broad : the Flower is of the 
pea-bloom Kind : the Standard is large, roundiſh, and 
ſpreads open: the two Wings are oval and obtuſe : the 
Keel is roundiſb, compreſs*d, obtuſe, and is extended the 
Length of the Wings: in the Centre of the Keel is fituated 
the Pointal, attended by ten Stamina, nine of them being 


cloſed by the Keel : the Pointal afterward becomes an ob- 
long compreſs'd Pod, inclofing kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 
The Species are; | | 
1. Ropinia pedunculis racemgſis, foliis pinnatis. Hort. 
Upſal. Common Virginia Acacia, with ſmooth Pods. 
2. RogIxIA foliis pinnatis, leguminibus echinatis. Vir- 
ginia Acacia, with ſhort prickly Pods. OP | 
3. RoBix1a pedunculis ſimpliciſſi mis, foliis pinnatis. Hort. 
Upſal. The Caragana. | | | 
4. Ropin1a pedunculis fimpliciſſimis, foliis quaternatis 
petiolatis. Hort. Upſal. Falſe Acacia, with a ſingle Foot- 
ſtalk, having four Lobes. | 
5. Ronin1a pedunculis fimpliciſtmis, pinnis ſubrotundis, 
leguminibus alatis, Falſe Acacia, with ſingle Footſtalks, 
round Lobes, and wing'd Pods ; commonly call'd Dog- 
wood in the Weſt- Indies. | | 
The firſt Sort . has been long an Inhabitant of many 
Engliſh Gardens, where it was commonly known by the 
ſimple Title of Acacia: but as this is of a very different 
Genus from the true Acacia, Dr. Tournefort has given 
the Title of Pſeudoacacia to this Genus of Plants: but 
Dr. Linnæus has rejected this Name, as it is a Compound, 
and has call'd it Robinia, in Honour to Monſieur Robine, 
who introduced this Tree into the Gardens of France 
from North- America. | | 
The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the firſt. There 
was a large Tree of this kind ſome Years, growing in the 
Garden of the Biſhop of London at Fulbam, which produced 
plenty of Seeds. The Pods of this Sort are much ſhorter, 
and cloſely beſet with ſhort Prickles ; but in other reſpects 
it agrees with the firſt Sort. There is alſs another Variety of 
this Tree, which has roſe · colour d Flowers; but this is not 
common in England, nor do I believe it is in plenty in 
America; though I have been inform'd, that in ſome of 
the Woods in New-England, they are. in as great Plenty 
as the common Sort : ſo that in time this Sort may be- 
come common in England. | ; 
The third Sort is a Native of Siberia, from whence the 


ht, and diſtributed to many Gar- 
dens in England and Holland. This Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty or thirty Feet in its native Country, 
and produceong Cluſters of ſweet yellow Flowers: but 
in v there wy. of theſe 2 5 4 
well; for they generally begin to ſhoot wi 
warm Weber in February, and if Froſt happens after 
(which is generally the Caſe in this Country), the Shoots 
are kill'd; and this ſtints the Plants ſo much, as that they 
do not recover it the following Summer. This is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth, in the Spring of the Lear, covering them 
about half an Inch deep with the ſame light Earth. The 
Plants will come up in about five Weeks, and will require 
no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds ; and 
in the Autumn they mult be tranſplanted where they are 
70 © deſign'd 


NV 


defign'd to remain, becauſe they do not bear tranſplant- 
ing well. Theſe Plants ſhould have a cool Situation, and 
a moiſt Soil, in which I fmd they thrive better than when 
they have a warm Situation. Where theſe Plants have ſuc- 
ceeded beſt, they have ac'd Flowers, and perfected 
their Seeds, the fourth Year from Seeds : but in other 
Places I have known the Plants ſtand three or four 
Years, after their Removal, without making of the leaſt 
eſs. | | 

The fourth Sort is alſo a Native of Siberia: this grows 
to be a Shrub of about five or ſix Feet high, bearing 
Cluſters of yellow Flowers, which come out early in the 
Spring. This Sort thrives better in England than the 
former; but they both do beſt in a cold Situation, and 
a moiſt Soil. | 

The firſt Sort is generally propagated in the Engliſh 
Nurſeries, by Suckers taken from the Roots of the old 
Trees: but theſe are not ſo valuable as thoſe which are 
raifed from Seeds; becauſe they do not make near fo 
great Progreſs in their Growth, and are very ſubject to 
ſend forth many Suckers from their Roots, whereby the 
Ground will be fill'd with them, to a great Diſtance ; and 
theſe Suckers will draw away the Nouriſhment from the 
old Plants, whereby their Growth will be greatly re- 
tarded. 


If this is propagated by Secds, they ſhould be ſown on 


a Bed of light Earth, about the Latter-end of March, or 
the Beginning of April. If the Bed is well expoſed to the 
Sun, the Plants will appear in about five or ſix Weeks, 
and will require no farther Care but to keep them clear 


from Weeds. In this Bed the Plants may remain till the 


following Spring, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a Nurſery about the Latter-end of March, placing them 
in Rows at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and a 
Foot and an half aſunder in the Rows. In this Nurſery 
they may remain two Years, by which time they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are deſign'd to grow: for as 
theſe Trees ſend forth long tough Roots, ſo, if they 
| ſtand long unremov'd, the Roots will extend themſelves 
to a great Diſtance ; therefore they muſt be cut off when 
the Plants are tranſplanted, which ſometimes occaſions 
their miſcarrying. 55 

Theſe Trees will grow well upon almoſt every Soil, 


but beſt in a light ſandy Ground, in which they will 


ſhoot fix or eight Feet in one Year ; and while the Trees 
are young, they make an agreeable Appearance, being 
well furniſh*d with Leaves; but when they are old, the 
Branches being frequently broken by Winds, render 


'd in England, do retain theit Leaves through 

This is a tender Plant; ſo will not live through 
Winter in England, unleſs it is placed in a warm Stove. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 


* 
Year. 
the 


Spring upon an Hot-bed ; and, when the Plants come 
they muſt be rreated in the ſame manner as hath bel 
directed for other tender Plants, and ſhould be conſtantly 
kept in the Tan-bed in the warm Stove. There are ſome 
of theſe Plants in England ten Feet high; but they have 
not produc'd Flowers. This is call'd Dogwood: in 
America. | 


RONDELETIA. 
The Charafers are; 


It bath 4 ſatver-ſhap'd Flower, confi . 
„ 


Empalement after ward becomes a roundiſb coronated Fruit, | 


divided into two Cells, containing many ſmall Seeds. 
We know but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

RonDELETIA erboreſcens, tini fatie. Pham. Nov. Gen. 
Tree-like Rondeletia, with the Face of Laurus Tinus, 

This Plant was diſcover'd by Father Plumier in America, 
who gave it this Name in Honour to Gulielmus Rondele- 
tins, a famous Phyſician of . 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to Exgland by Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon, who collected them on the 
North - ſide of the Iſland Jamaica, where the Trees grow 

in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh . 
Indies. . 2 


plung d into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Pereſkia ; and in Winter muſt 
plac'd in the Tan-bed in the Stove, where theſe Plants 
will thrive, and in two or three Years will flower; when 


them unſightly ; eſpecially if they ſtand in an expoſed firſt 


Place. The Leaves of theſe Trees come out the Begin- 
ning of May, and they flower in Fane, and frequently 
ripen Seeds in England. | 

Theſe Trees were formerly in great Requeſt in Eng- 
land, and were frequently planted in Avenues, and for 
ſhady Walks; but their Branches being frequently broken, 
or ſplit down by the Wind in Summer, when they are 
cloath'd with Leaves, render theſe Trees improper for 
this Purpoſe ; and their Leaves coming out late in the 
Spring, and falling off early in the Autumn, occaſion'd 
their being neglected for many Years : but of late they 
have been much in Requeſt again, fo that the Nurſeries 
have been clear'd of theſe Trees; though in a few Years 
they will be as little inquired after as heretofore, when 
thoſe which have been lately planted begin to have their 
ragged Appearance. 

The Flowers of this Tree are produced in long pendu- 
lous Bunches, and, when they are in plenty, make a fine 
Appearance, being of an elegant White, an they have 
an agreeable Odour ; but they ſeldom laſt longer than a 
Week in Beauty. ; | 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the warmeſt Parts bf 
America, where it grows to the Height of thirty Feet, 
having a large Trunk: the Branches are produc'd irregu- 
larly on every Side : theſe are cloath'd with wing'd 
Leaves, which are generally compoſed of ſeven large 
roundiſh Lobes, each having a ſhort Footſtalk. The 
Flowers are produc'd on the Branches before the Leaves 

ut out: for in their native Soil theſe Trees caſt their 
| 74 in the great Droughts; whereas thoſe Plants which 


fleſhy Subſtance, and is of a roundiſh Figure; as Turneps, 
Potatoes, Cc. 

A bulbous Root is that which conſiſts either of ſeveral 
Coats involving one another; as Onions, Tulips, &c- 
or of ſeveral Scales lying over one another ; as Li 


Crown Imperials, Fc. The firſt of theſe is call'd 2 
tunicated Root; the laſt a ſquamoſe Root. : 
A teſticulated Root is a double tuberoſe Root; for it 
conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling a Pair of Teſticles; 5 
in the Orchis. 
An handed Root is a tuberoſe Root, divided, as it were, 
into feveral Fingers; as in the handed Satyrions. 
A grumous Root is that which is compos'd of ſeveral 
Knobs ; as the Anemone, Ec. | : 
A granulous Root is a kind of grumous Root wich 
ſmall Knobs, reſembling ſo many Grains of Corn; 5 
the White Saxifrage. a 
A tap Root is a tuberoſe Root extended in Length; 4 
in Parſneps, Carrots, Cc. 


ROSA, The Roſe-tree. , 
The Characters are 3 . D 
The Flower is compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful Order a 
whoſe leafy Flower-cup afterward becomes a 101 . 
oblong fleſhy Fruit, incloſing ſeveral angular hairy Seeds: 
to which may le added, It is a weak pithy Grub, for 
I 


the moſt part beſet with Prickles, and bath pinnated 36. Ros A omnium calendarum, flore variegato. The 
Liaves. N Wo ſtripꝰd monthly Roſe. | | 
The Species are; ; | 37. Ros A fine ſpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. The 
1. Rosa Hleſtris inodora, ſeu canina. Park. Theat. Roſe without Thorns. | 1 
The Wild-briar, Dog roſe, or Hep- tree. 33. Rosa fine ſpinis, fore majore ruberrimo. The 
2. Rosa Hiveſtris, frufiu majore hiſpido. Raii Syn. Virgin Roſe. E 
Wild-briar, or Dog: roſe, with large prickly Heps. 29. Rosa Hlveſtris Virginienfis. Raii Hiſt. The wid 
3. ROSA ſylveſtris pomifera major noſtras. Raii Syn. Virginian Role. 
greater Engliſo apple-bearing Roſe, Bl 40. Ros A Hlvęſtris Virginiana, flore majore pallido. 
4. Ros pumila ſpinofiſma, foliis pimpinellæ glabris, The wild Virginian Roſe, with a la ger pale Flower. 
- fure albo. J. B. The Dwarf wild-burnet-leav'd Roſe. 41. Rosa Americana moſchata, fore minore. The 
5. Rosa pumila Hpinaſſſima, foliis pimpinelle glabris, American Muſk-Roſe, with a ſmaller Flower. 
ex luteo & viridi eleganter variegatis. The Dwarf wild- 42. Rosa Americana odorat: ima ſerotina, flore pallido 
durnet- leav d Roſe, with variegated Leaves. — Pleno. The moſt ſweer-ſcented American late · flowering 
6. Ros A pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex allo Roſe, with a double Flower. _— 


carne — variegatis. Plut. Alm. The ſtripꝰ'd 43. Ros A moſehata, femplici flore. C. B. P. The ſingle 
Scotch Role. . 


| Es Muſk Roſe. = | 
7. Ros ſlveſtris, foliis odoratis. C. B. P. The 44. Rosa moſchata, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double 
Sweet-briar, Or 2 . Muſk Roſe. „ 
8. Rosa Hiveſtris. odora glanteria, ici, 45. Ros A moſchata ſempervirens. C. B. P. Theever- 
Park. . Sweet - briar with a double Flower. green Muſk Roſe. l . 


9. Rosa fylveſtris, folits odoratis, flore pleno. The 46. Ros 4 Belgica, ſite vitrea, flore rubro. Rea. Flor. 
— with a very double Flower. o_ I ̃be red Belzic Roſe. Gi * 
10. Rosa Hlvgſtris, foliis odoratis, ſempervirens, flore 47. Rosa Belgica, five vitrea, flore rubicante. Rea. 
pleno incarnato. Evergreen Sweet-briar, with a double Flor. The Bluſh Belgic Roſe. 
Flower. 438. Ros a marmorea. Rea. Flor. The marbled Roſe. 
E 7 Rosa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The double red 45. Provincialis, flore fimplict. The ſingle Pro- 
; | vence Role. EO | 85 
A Rosa Damaſcena. Park. Parad. The Damaſk 50. Ros A Damaſcena, flore ſimplici. The ſingle Da- 
maſk Roſe. | 
13. Rosa Provincialis, five Hollandica, Damaſcena. 51. Ros A pimpinella minor Scotica, flore livide rubente. 
Park. Parad. The Damaſk: Provence Roſe. The Dwarf Scotch Roſe, with a bluiſh-red Flower. 5 
14. Ros Provincialis major, flore pleno ruberrimo, The firſt Sort of Roſe grows wild in the Hedges in 
Buerh. Ind. Alt. The red Provence Roſe. moſt Parts of England: the Fruit of this Tree is made 


15. Rosa centifalia Batavica. Cluſ. H. The Dutch into a Conſerve for medicinal Uſe ; but this is ſeldom 
hundred-leav*d Roſe; „ cultivated in Gardens. 


16. Rosa Provincialis ſpinofiſima, pedunculo muſcoſo. The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts alſo grow wild 


Boerb. Ind. Alt. The Moſs Provence Roſe. in divers Parts of England, and are rarely preſerved in 
17. Ros Provincialis rubra. Park. Parad. The Gardens, unleſs for Variety-ſake. 5 
common Provence Roſe. = The third Sort is a very tall: growing Shrub, having 
18. Ros A boloſerices fimplex. Park. Parad. The ftrong upright Shoots ; the Flowers are ſingle, and of a 
lngle Velvet Roſe. _ bright · red Colour; the Fruit is very large, and is by 
19. Rosa. boloſerices multiplex. Park. Parad. The ſome Perſons made into a Sweet- meat; ſo the Plant is 
double Velyet Roſe. _ cultivated in many Gardens on that account. 
20. Ros odere cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P. The The fourth Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom ri 
double Cinnamon Roſe. — 5 - much above three Feet high; the Leaves are like thoſe 
21. Rosa odore cinnamomi, femplex. C. B. P. The of Burnet; the Flowers are white, ſingle, and have a 
ſingle Cinnamon. Roſe. 2 8 8 | | muſky Scent. | 
22. Ros A Jutea fimplex. C. B. P. The ſingle yellow The fifth Sort is a Variety of the fourth, and is pre- 
Roſe. ME ſerved by ſome for the Beauty of its ſtriped Leaves. 
23. Ros A lutea multiplex. C. B. P. The double yellow The fixth Sort is found wild in Scotland, and has been 
Rok. - ; by many ſuppos d to be the ſame as the fourth Sort, but 
24. Rosa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, fore phanices. Park. only differing therefrom in having variegated Flowers; 
Theat. The Auſtrian Roſe. which is a great Miſtake ; for I have obſerv'd, where the 
25. Rosa fylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore totum luteum. The two Sorts were cultivated on the ſame Soil for many Years, 
yellow Auſtrian Roſe. 8 | | and yet retain'd a conſiderable Difference in the Size of 
26. Rosa uno ramo luteos, ceteris puniceos flores gerens the Plants, the Scotch Sort being not half fo large as the 
famplices. Boerb. Ind. Alt. The Auſtrian Roſe, with other; yet the Flowers were much larger, the Leaves 
yellow Flowers upon one Branch, and purple Flowers on were leſs, and the Branches much weaker, than thoſe of 
the other. the fourth Sort. | 
27. Rosa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The common The laſt Sort here mention'd was rais'd from the Seeds 


white Roſe. of the Scotch Roſe; and altho' the Flowers were plain- 
28. Rosa alba minor. C. B. P. The leſſer white colour'd, yet the whole Appearance of the Plant con- 
Roſe. tinues the ſame as the original Kind; which is a plain Proof 
4 candida ſemiplena. 7. B. The ſemidouble of its being different from the fourth Sort. 
White Role, : 


The Sweet-briar, altho* wild in ſome Parts of England, 
30. Ros A incarnata. Park. Parad. The Bluſh Roſe, yet is preſerv'd in moſt curious Gardens, for the extreme 
or Maiden-bluſh. Sweetneſs of its Leaves, which perfumes the circumam- 
31. Rosa Præneſt ina variegata plena. Hort. Eyſt. The bient Air in che Spring of the Year, eſpecially after a 
York and Lancaſter Roſe. | Shower of Rain. The Flowers of this Sort, being ſingle, 
32. Rosa rubro & albo variegata, Roſa mundi, vulgo are not valu'd ; but the Branches of the Shrubs are cut to 
dita. Raii Hiſt. The Roſe of the World, or Roſe intermix with Flowers to place in Baſons to adorn Halls, 
nundi. Parlours, &c. in the Spring of the Year, the Scent of this 
33. Ros A Francofurtenſis. Park. Parad. The Frank- Plant being agreeable to moſt Perſons. 

fort Roſe. The double-flower'd Sweet-briar is preſerv'd on the 
34. Rosa ſempervirens. Park. Parad. The ever- account of its beautiful Flowers, as well as for the Sweet- 

green Roſe. | neſs of its green Leaves. 
35. Rosa omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. The The other Sort, with very double Flowers, has been 
monthly Roſe, ; lately obtained from Seeds; end as the Flowers * 

in 
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Kind are much more double than thoſe of the other, 
it has obtained the Preference with moſt People : the 
Flowers of this Sort have little Scent. | 
The ever-green Sweet-briar, with a double pale Flower, 
has been very lately obtained from Seeds: the Leaves of 
this Sort commonly continue green till the Spring, which 
has occaſion'd many Perſons to covet the Plants; but this 
is what has been obtained from Seeds ſeveral times, tho 
not with a double Flower. FE 
All the other Sorts of Roſes are originally of foreign 
Growth, but are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, and produce the moſt beautiful 
and fragrant Flowers of any kind of Shrubs yet known: 


this, together with their long Continuance in Flower, has 


juſtly render*d them the moſt valuable of all the Sorts of 
flowering Shrubs ; beſides, the great Variety of different 
Sorts of Roſes make a Collection of Flowers, either for 
Baſons, or in the Garden, without any other additional 
Mixture; and their Scent, being the moſt inoffenſive 
Sweet, is generally eſteemed by moſt Perſons. | 
But in order to continue theſe Beauties longer than they 
are naturally diſpoſed to laſt, it is proper to plant ſome 


of the monthly Roſes near a warm Wall, which will oc- 


caſion their Budding at leaſt three Weeks or a Month be- 
fore thoſe in the open Air: and if you give them the Help 
of a Glaſs before them, it will bring their Flowers much 


forwarder, eſpecially where Dung is placed to the Back- 


fide of the Wall (as is practis'd in raiſing early Fruits): 


by this Method I have ſeen fair Roſes of this Kind blown 


in February; and they may be brought much ſooner, 
where People are curious this way. | 

You ſhould alſo cut off the Tops of ſuch Shoots which 
have been produced the ſame Spring, early in May, from 
ſome of theſe Sorts of Roſes which are planted in the 
open Air, and upon a ſtrong Soil : this will cauſe them 


to make new Shoots, which will flower late in Autumn; 


as will alſo the late removing the Plants in Spring, 


— 
vided they do not ſuffer by Drought, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced, but particularly in the Year 1718. 


when I had Occaſion to remove a large Parcel of theſe 
Plants in May, juſt as they were beginning to flower : in 
doing of which I cut off all the Flower-buds z and, after 


having open'd a Trench in the Place where they were to 


be planted, I poured a large Quantity of Water, fo as to 
render the Ground like a Pap; then I took up the Flants, 
and placed them therein as ſoon as poſſible, that their 
Roots might not dry; and after planting them, I water d 
the Ground well again, and cover'd the Surface over with 
Mulch, to prevent its drying: after this I repeated water- 
ing the Plants all over two or three times a Week, in the 
Evening, until they had taken Root: in about three 
Weeks time the Plants ſhot out again, and produced a 
great Quantity of Flowers in Auguſt and September, which 
were as fair as thoſe produc'd in June. This is the only 
Sort of Roſe for this Purpoſe, there being no other Sort 
which will lower both early and late, except this. | 
The next Sort of Roſe which flowers in the open Air, 


is the Cinnamon, which is immediately follow'd by the 


Damaſk Roſe; then the Bluſh, and York and Lancaſter 


come; after which the Provence, Dutch, Hundred-leav'd 


White, and moſt other Sorts of Roſes, follow; and 
the lateſt Sorts are the two Muſk Roſes, which, if planted 
in a ſhady Situation, ſeldom flower until September; and 
if the Autumn proves mild, will continue often till the 
Middle of October. | | 

The Plants of theſe two Sorts ſhould be placed againſt 
a Wall, Pale, or other Building, that their Branches may 
be ſupported; otherwiſe they are ſo ſlender and weak, as 
to trail upon the Ground: theſe Plants ſhould not be pruned 
until Spring, becauſe their Branches are ſomewhat tender ; 
ſo that when they are cut in Winter, they often die after 
the Knife. Theſe produce their Fiowers at the Extre- 
mity of the ſame Year's Shoots, in large Bunches ; fo 
that their Branches muſt not be ſhorten'd in the Summer, 
leſt thereby the Flowers ſhould be cut off. Theſe Shrubs 
will grow to be ten or twelve Feet high, and muſt not 
be check'd in their Growth, if you intend they ſhould 


flower well; ſo that they ſhould be placed where they 
may be aliowed room, 


R O 


The loweſt Shrub of all the Sorts here 


the Scotch Roſe, which rarely grows above two Feet high; 
ame 


mentioned is 


ſo that this muſt be placed among other Shrubs of the 
Growth. The red Roſe and the Roſe mundi commonly 
grow from three to four Feet high, but ſeldom exceed that; 


but the Damaſk, Provence, and Frankfort Roſes grow to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet; fo that in plant; 
them great Care ſhould be taken to place their fever 
Kinds, according to their various Growths, amongſt other 
Shrubs, that they may appear beautiful to the Eye. 

The yellow Roſe, as alſo the Auſtrian Roſe, are both 
Natives of America: theſe were originally brought from 
Canada, by the French: the other Varieties, which are now 
in the Gardens, of theſe Sorts, have been accidentally ob- 
tained, and are preſerved by budding them on the other 
Sorts. The Shrubs of theſe Roſes ſeldom ſhoor ſo ſtrong 
as moſt of the other Sorts, eſpecially in the light Lang 
near London; where they ſeldom produce their Flowers. 


Theſe are eſteemed for their Colour, being very different 


from all the other Sorts of Roſes : but as their Flowers 
have no Scent, and are of ſhort Duration, they do 
not merit the Price they are y fold arc. 
The Frankfort Roſe is of little Value, except for 2 
Stock to bud the more tender Sorts of Roſes upon; for 
the Flowers ſeldom open fair, and have no Scent; but ic 
being a vigorous Shooter, renders it proper for Stocks to 
bud the yellow and Auſtrian Raſes, which will render 
them ſtronger than upon their own Stocks; but the yel- 
low Roſes ſeldom blow fair within eight or ten Miles of 
London; tho' in the Northern Parts of Great Britain 
flower extremely well. This Sort muſt have a Northem 
- vl for if it is planted too warm, it will not 
ower. a | | 
The Damaſk and monthly Roſe ſeldom flower well in 
ſmall confined Gardens, nor in the Smoke of Londen; 
therefore are not proper to plant in ſuch Places; tho? they 
1 grow very vigorouſly there: theſe always begin 
to ſhoot the firſt of any of the Sorts in the Spring; there- 
fore frequently ſuffer from Froſts in April, which often 
deſtroys all their Flowers. 3 
The Provence Roſe, which is the moſt common Sort in 
England, is by far the moſt valuable of them all; tho' 
moſt of the other Sorts are preferr' d to it on account of 
their Scarcity : but the Flowers of this Sort are the faireſt, 
and have the moſt agreeable Scent of any Sort yet known: 
and this is alſo very hardy, flowering in many Places 
where many of the others will ſcarcely live; which renders 
it ſtill more valuable: and if it was as rare to be ſeen as 
ſome other Shrubs, would be eſteemed perhaps more than 
any other. 6 
There are at leaſt three Varieties of this Roſe, which are 
promiſcuoully ſold by the Nurſery-men, under this Title; 


one of which is a low Shrub, ſeldom growing above three 


Feet high : the Flowers are much ſmaller, and the Buds 
rounder and even; fo that before the Flowers open, they 
appear as if they had been clipp'd with Sciſſors. This 
Mr. Rea calls the dwarf red Roſe ; there are few Thorns 
on the Branches. The other Sort is taller, and the Flowers 
are large, but not ſo well ſcented as the common Pre- 
vence Roſe. 

All the Sorts of Roſes may be propagated either from 
Suckers, Layers, or by budding them upon Stocks of 
other Sorts of Roſes; which latter Method is only prac- 
tiſed for ſome peculiar Sorts, which do not grow very 
vigorous upon their own Stocks, and ſend forth Suckers 
very ſparingly; or where a Perſon is willing to have more 
Sorts than one upon the fame Plant; but then it mult be 
obſerved, to bud ſuch Sorts upon the ſame Stock as are 
nearly equal in their Manner of Growth for if there be 2 
Bud of a vigorous-growing Sort, and ſome others of weak 
Growth, the ſtrong one will diaw all the Nouriſhment 
from the weaker, and intirely ſtarve them. 

The beſt Sort for Stocks is the Frankfort Roſe, which 
is a vigorous Grower, and produces ſtrong clean Shoots, 
which will take the Buds much better than any other Sort 
of Roſe: but you muſt be very careful to keep the Stock 
after Budding intirely clear trom Suckers or Shoots at the 
Bottom; for if they are permitted to remain on, they will, 
in a ſhort time, ſtarve the Buds. The beſt Seaſon for 


budding 


rand po of 


they 


to ſtand upon the Roots of the old Plants more than one 
r Roots 
zs if planted out the firſt Year; and fo there is more Dan- 
ger of their not ſucceeding. 

But the beſt Method to obtain good-rooted Plants is, 
to lay down the young Branches in Autumn, which will 
take good Root by the Autumn following (eſpecially if 
they are watered in 
be taken from 
are to | 
Layers, are 
— - 
eaſier kept i 
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ith Branches, which is as injurious to 
to Fruit-treesz for if the Branches have 
Benefit of the Sun and Air, they will not pro- 
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ROSA SINENSIS. vide Ketmia Sinenkis. 

' ROSA THE GUILDER. ide Opulus. 
ROS-TREE. Vue Ro. 

| ROSEMARY. ide Roſmarinus. 


ROSMARINUS {fo called of Ros, Dew, and Ma- 
rinus, Lat. belonging to the Sea, g. d. Sea-dew, as ſome 
ſay, becauſe formerly growing in great Plenty near the 
Shore of the Mediterranean Sea, the V nce 
ariſing, us'd to fall on it in the Manner of Dew], Ro- 


The Characters are; +3 WT 

[It is à verticillate Plant, with a labiated Flower, con- 
ting of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip or Creſt is cut into 
two Parts, and turns up backward, with crooked Stamina, 
or Chives : but the Under-lip, or Beard, is divided into 
three Parts; the middle Segment being hollow like a Spoon : 
out of the two or three-teeth'd Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
attended, as it were, by four oes, which afterward 
turn to ſo many Seeds, that are roundiſh, and are incloſed 
in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 
1. RozMarinus bortenſis, latiore folio. Mor. Hiſt. 
Garden Roſmary. 
2. ROSMARINUS bortenfis, anguſtiore folio. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd Garden Roſmary. f 
3. RozMarinus 


T*. — — Ave aureus. Park. Theat. 


ſpiked purpliſh Flower. 


| Weaken, 


the 


between but rather defer the doing 


4. Rosmarinvs hortenfis, anguſtiore folio, argenteus. 
H. R. Par. The narrow-leav'd Silver-ſtrip'd Roſmary. 


5. RoxMarinus Almerien/is, flore majore ſpicato pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Roſmary of Almeria, with « large 


6. Rosmakixus ſpontanens, folio eleganter variegato. 
Boerb. Ind. Broad-leav*d of ang, - an — 
Vw Leaf. 

.Linneus has ſeparated this Genus, with ſome others, 
from the Claſs where they have by all Botaniſts been 
ranged, on account of their having but two Stamina in 
each Flower ; whereas the others have four: but this is 
not altogether juſtifiable; ſince, in every other Character, 


agree with their Congeners. 


ountries, yet 
to bear the Cold of our ordinary 
the open Air, provided they are 
a poor, dry, gravelly Soil, on which they 
the Cold much better than upon a richer Soil, 
Plants will grow more vi in Summer, 
more ſubject to Injury from Froſt ; and they 
. Scent as thoſe upon 


enough 
well in 


ftriped Leaves are ſomewhat tender, 
and ſhould either be planted near a warm Wall, or in Pots 


filled with light freſh Earth, and ſhelter'd in Winter under 


a Frame, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to die in froſty. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings of them in the Spring of the Year, upon a Bed 
of light freſh Earth; and when they are rooted, they 
may be tranſplanted into the Places where they are de- 
fign'd to grow; but it will be to do this about 
Beginning of September, that may take Root 
before the froſty Weather comes on; for if they are 
ted too late in H_—_— _ ſeldom live thro* the 
inter, eſpecially if the Weather proves 
that if you do — them early, it will be the 
better Method to let them remain unremoved until Marcb 
following, when the Froſt is over, obſerving never to 
tranſplant them at a Seaſon when the dry Eaſt Winds blow, 
of it until the Seaſon is more 
favourable ; for if they are planted when there are cold 
drying Winds, they are apt to dry up their Leaves, and 
kill them : bur if there to be ſome warm Showers 
ſoon after they are removed, it will cauſe them to take 
Root immediately ; ſo that they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. | 
Altho? theſe Plants are tender when planted in a Gar- 
den, yet when they are by Accident rooted in a Wall (as 
I have ſeveral times ſeen them), they will endure the 
greateſt Cold of our Winters, tho much to the 
cold Winds; which is occaſioned by the Plants being 
more ſtinted and ſtrong, and their Roots being drier. 
The Flowers of the narrow- leav d Garden Sort are uſed 
in Medicine, as are alſo the Leaves and Seeds. 


ROYENA, African Bladder-nut. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, fwelling 
out in a Belly, and blunt at the Brim, where it is indented 
in ve Parts: the Flower is of one Leaf, having a Tube 
the Length of the Empalement, but ſpreads open at the 
Top, where it is ſlightly cut into five Parts: in the Centre 
is fituated the hairy Pointal, which is attended by ten ſhort 
Stamina : the Pointal afterward becomes an oval Capſule, 
having four Furrows opening in one Cell, in which are 
contain d four oblong triangular Seeds. | 

The Species are; | 

1. RorENA foliis ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
Bladder-nut, with a ſingle ſhining Leaf. 

2. Roy ENA foliis lanceolatis glabris. Flor. Led. Afri- 

. can Bladder-nut, with ſmooth ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves ; by 
ſome call'd African Whortle-berry. 

3. RovENA foliis lanceolatis birſutis. Flor. Leyd. Afri- 
can Bladder - nut, with hairy ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 

4 


The 


very cold; ſo 


tinue all the Year 3 ſo that it makes an agreeable Variety 
other Exotic Plants in the Green-houſe, during the 


among 
Winter-ſeaſen: the Flowers are 


8 3 Stapbylodendron 
canum, folio fingulari lucido. Lo 
The other two Sorts are at preſent rare in the Engliſb 
Gardens; but in the curious Gardens in Holland they are 
in greater Plenty. They are all of them Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope; ſo are hardy enough to live in a 
common Green-houſe, with Myrtles and Orange-trees : 
_ theſe Plants may be treated in the ſame way. {4 
Theſe two Sorts. are as difficult to propagate as the 
firſt; which is the Cauſe of their Scarcity : the beſt time 
to lay down the Branches of theſe Plants is in Auguſt ; but 
the Cuttings ſhould be planted in Fuly: they muſt be 
planted in Pots, and ſhaded from the Sun in Summer, 
and ſheltered under a Frame in Winter. 


RUBIA [takes its Name from its red Colour, becauſe 


the Root of this Plant is uſed in dyeing a red Colour], 


Madder. 5 
The Cbaracters are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of one ſingle Leaf, which is cut into 
four or five Segments, and expanded at the Top: the 
Flower-cup afterward becomes a Fruit compoſed of two 
Juicy Berries, cloſely joined together, containing Seed, for 
the moſt part bollow'd like a Navel: to which may be added, 
The Leaves being rough, and ſurrounding the Stalks in 
H"borles. 5 05 | | 

The Spectes are; 

rt. Ruzia tinforum ſativa. C. B. P. Cultivated Dyers 
Madder. : 

2. Runia ſylveſtris aſpera, que ſylveſtris Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Wild Madder. 

3. Ruta Hlveſtris Monſpeſulana major. J. B. Great 
wild Madder of Montpelier. . 

The firſt of theſe Sorts was formerly cultivated in di- 
vers Parts of England, for the D ers Uſe; but of late 
Years it has been wholly neglected; ſo that at preſent 
I believe there is ſcarce any of it cultivated, except in 
ſmall Quantities for medicinal Uſe : how this Plant came 
to be ſo much neglected in England, I cannot imagine, 
ſince it will thrive as well here as in any Country in Eu- 
rope; and the Conſumption of it in Exgland is pretty 
large; for I have been informed, that we pay upwards 
of 30,0c0 J. annually for this Commodity, which might 
be eafily ſav'd to the Nation, were it cultivated here. 
At preſent the greateſt Quantity of it is cultivated in 
Flanders and Holland; from whence we are annually fur- 
niſh*d with it, in three different Manners, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Names of Madder in the Branch, Madder 
in the Bundle, and Madder unbundled. The firſt Sort 
is brought to us in the Root, as it comes out of the 
Ground, without any other Preparation than that of be- 
ing dried. The ſecond Sort is that of Bunch Madder, 
or ſuch as is made into Bundles, which is Madder in 
Branch, firſt freed from the Bark and the Pith, then ground 
by a Mill into groſs Powder, as we buy it. The third 
Sort is the Madder unbundled, that is, the Branched 


Madder ground into Powder ; but the Bunched Madder, Land 


or that in Bundles, is the beſt, which, for its Excellency, 
when it is freſh, is made into Bales, or put into Caſks: 


from the Wings 1 


U 


"tis of a pale Red; but, as it W 
e 10 a fins Bed: e 
beſt for the Dyers Uſe. 

the Year 1722. 


In 3 
Plant cultivated in Holland, between Helvoeglluice and the 
Brill ; and it being the firſt time I had ever ſeen 
conſiderable Parcel of it, I was tempted to make 


8 


7 


Inquiries about its Culture, and take ſome Minutes of je 
down upon the Spot, which I ſhall here .inſert, for the 
Uſe of ſuch as may have Curioſity to attempt the Cy]. 
* of it. PR 1 9 | 
n Autumn intend 
to plant Madder in — | 
plow ic 
; laying 
Foot 
high; 
der will 


1 


that they ſeldom 
let the Plants remain two Seaſons, during 
which time they keep the Ground very clean; and at M- 


u 
England. And, firſt, 1 Ind there is no Neceſſity for 


laying the Ground up in Ridges in England, as is practiſed 
by the Dutch (eſpecially in dry Land), becauſe the Places 
where I ſaw it were very wet Land, which is often floated 
in Winter ; ſo that if the Plants were not elevated upon 
Ridges, their Roots would rot in Winter. Se 
They ſhould be planted at a greater Diſtance in England; 
the Rows ſhould be at leaſt three Feet Diſtance, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches aſunder in the Rows ; for as they 
extend themſelves far under-ground, ſo, where they 
are planted too near, their Roots will not have room to 
grow. And, thirdly, I find, that if all the horizontal 
Roots are deſtroyed from time to time, as they are 
duced, it will cauſe the large downright Roots to be much 
bigger; in which the Goodneſs of this Commodity chiefly 
conſiſts : for if the upper Roots are ſuffered to remain, 
they will draw off the principal Nouriſhment from the 
downright Roots, as I have | for I planteda 
few Roots the ſame Soil and Situation, which were 
of equal Strength, and rooted equally well: half of theſe 
I hoed round, and cut off the horizontal Roots; and the 
other Half I permitted the horizontal Roots to remain on: 
and when 1 took them all up, thoſe which I had hoed 
about, and kept clcar from horizontal Roots, were 

as large again as the other, and the Roots were 

the Weight; which plainly proves it neceſſary to cut off 
thoſe ſuperficial Roots: ſo that where this Plant is cult 
vated in Quantity, it will be an excellent Method to uſe 
the Hoeing· plough, to ſtir the Ground, and deſtroy the 
Weeds: for with this Inſtrument, a large Quantity of 
Ground may be kept clean, at a {mall Expence: and 5 
this will ſtir the Ground much deeper than a common 
Hoe, it will cut off the ſuperficial Roots, and thereby 
improve the principal Roots. | 

This Crop of Madder ſhould be ſhifted into freſh Land: 

for the Ground which has had one Crop, will not be fit 
to receive another in leſs than four V ears; during V 
time any other annual Crop may be cultivated on 


The manner of drying and ing theſe Roots for 
Uſe, I am not acquainted with, having never had an © 


ſeeing that Part, ſo can give no Inſtructions 
ing it; but whoever ſhall have Curioſity enough 

is uſeful Plant, might eaſily inform them- 
ing over to Holland at the Seaſon of taking 


mn from the People with whom I con- 
on this Affair, was, that they pared off 
e Rind of the Roots, which is dried by itſelf, and 
ull-madder. Then they pared off another fleſhy 
Root, which is made into another Madder, 


portunity of 


tz 


| 


; 
| 
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f d Number O; but the Inſide, or Heart of the 


called Crop-madder. The firſt Sort is not worth 


Sort is ſold for about forty Shillings; but the 
third Sort will ſell for five Pounds per Hundred. I have 
fince been inform d, that there is no Neceſſity of dividi 
into theſe r 28 
ground ther, it will anſwer the Dyers Purpoſe 
as well. Theſe Roots muſt bes ney J 
ey are ground to Powder for which Purpoſe, I ſup- 
RS 6+ ahd for drying of dale might be 
aſe | 
ſome 


8 hat 
Experi whi e, I imagine t 
of good Madder, when fit to take up for Uſe, 
above one hundred Pounds ; ſo that if it 
ſtand three Years in the Ground, and to be planted 
of three Pounds per Acre, it would pay exceed- 
conſidering the annual Culture (if perform'd by 
will be no great Expence ; the principal Charge 
firſt preparing of the Land, and the planting: 
er has a mind to cultivate this Plant, might 
| good Land for this Purpoſe, for twenty-five or 
thirty Shillings per Acre, at a Diſtance from London, but 
near ſome Navigation. | | 
The two Sorts of wild Madder are of no Uſe ; though 
their Roots ſeem to be of the ſame Quality with the ma- 
nured Sort; and as they are never cultivated in Gardens, 
it is needleſs to ſay any thing more of them in this Place. 
Theſe Plants love a looſe Soil, neither too dry nor over- 
wet; but will do better on a dry than on a wet Soil; be- 
cauſe in ſuch Places the Roots are apt to rot in Winter. 


RUBEOLA, Petty-madder. 
The Charafers are; | | 
It bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, confiſting of one Leaf, 
which is ſlightly cut into four Parts at the Brim ; reſting 
on the » which is ſometimes double, and 
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times fingle : this Empalement afterward becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of two naked Seeds. tt 
The Species are; Pe” | 
1. RuBEoLA latiori folio. Inft. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
2. RUuBEOLA anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. Narrow- 
leav*d Petty-madder. 5 


3. Ru ROLA vulgaris, quadrifolia Levis, floribus pur- 
puraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Common ſmooth four-leav*d 


Petty-madder, with purpliſh Flowers, commonly called 


Squinancy-wort. 

4. RuszoLa Laſitanica aſpera, floribus purpuraſcenti- 
| bus. Inſt. R. H. Rough Petry-madder of Portugal, with 
purpliſh Flowers. 3 

5. Ru BEZOL A Cretica ſaxatilis fruticoſa, gallii folio, 
fore purpureo violaceo. Tourn. Cor. Sh rock Petry- 
madder of Candy, with a Ladies · bedſtraw- leaf, and a violet- 
purple Flower. | . 

6. Ruß ROL A Cretica ſaxatilis fruteſcens, flore flave- 
ſcente. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby rock Petty- madder of Candy, 
with 2 Flower. PAs 1 * 

7. RUBEOLA. Cretica fetidi teſcens myrtifolia, 
flore magno ſuave-rubente. Tourn. 8. The mott ſtinlæ- 
ing ſhrubby Petty - madder of Candy, with a Myrtle- leaf, 


and a large pale- red Flower. | | 

8. RuneoLa Orientalis fetida fruticoſa ſerpyllifolia, 
Lore parvo ſuave-rubente. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby ſtinking 
Eaſtern Petry-madder, with a Mother-of-thyme-leaf, and 
a ſmall pale-red Flower. Fo 

9. RuseoLa Orientalis, foliis gallii, flore multiplici 
ex viridi flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. £22 Petty-madder, 
wich many greeniſh- yellow Flowers. 


or ſixteen Shillings per hundred Weight; 


Raſpberry 
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The firſt, ſecond, fourth, and ninth Sorts are annual 


Plants, which decay ſoon aftet they have perſected their 
Seeds. Theſe are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe Per- 
ſons who are curious in Botany, for the fake of Variety. 
They are very hardy Plants, which require no other Care 
than to clear them from Weeds: for if they are perinitted 
to ſcatter their Seeds, the Plants will come up, and main- 
tain their Place, if they are not overborne with larger 
Plants. The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown either 
m Spring or Autumn, in the Places where they are to re- 
main, which may be in almoſt any Soil; but they love an 
open Situation. 

The third Sort grows wild on chalky Hills, in divers 
Parts of Exgland, where the Branches trail on the Ground, 
and produce Tufts of purpliſh Flowers from the Joints 


ing where the Leaves are ſer on; which open in June, and the 


Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; but the Roots abide many Years. 
This Plant is efteem'd efficacious in the Cure of Quinſeys, 
either taken inwardly, or outwardly applied. . 
The fifth, ſixih, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts were diſco- 
ver'd by Dr. Tour neſort in the Levant. Theſe are abiding 
Plants, which become ſhrubby, and by their different Ap- 
make an agreeable Variety in a Garden. They 
may be p by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of freſh 
undunged Soil, in the Spring ; and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather they ſhould be refreſh'd with Water; and when 
the Plants are about three or four Inches high, they fhould 
be tranſplanted, ſome of each Sort, into Pots, that they 
may be ſhelter d under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter; and 
the others into dry warm Borders of poor Earth : for in 
ſuch Places where the Plants grow ſlowly, they will live 
—_ Winter, better than when they are planted in 
a 


RUBUS [ chis Plant is fo call'd of the red Colour of 
the Fruit 1 it comes to Maturity], The Bramble, or 
The Characters are; 1 | 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of five Leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : the Flower- 
cup is dividea into ive Parts, containing many Stamina, or 


| Chives, in the Boſom of the Flower; in the Centre of which 


riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes the Fruit, con- 


fiſting of many Protuberances, and full of Juice. 


The Species are; | | 

1. Runus major, fruftu nigro. J. B. The common 
Bramble, or Blackberry-buſh. nd | 
2. Runus minor, frufu cæruleo. J. B. The Dewberry- 
buſh, or leſſer Bramble. | 

3. Runus tulgaris major, fructu albo. Raii Syn. The 
common greater Bramble-buſh, with white Fruit. 

4. Ruzus vulgaris major, folio eleganter variegato. The 
greater Bramble-buſh, with a beautiful ſtrip'd Leaf. 

5. RusBus Ideus ſpinoſus, fruftu rubro. J. B. The 
Raſpberry-buſh, Framboiſe, or Hind-berry, 
6. RuBus Idæus ſpinoſus, fru albo. F. B. The Raſp- 
berry-buſh, with white Fruit. ä 
7. Ruzus Idæus ſpinoſus, frutiu rubro ſerotino. The 


-buſh, with late red Fruit. | 
8. Rupvus Idæus non ſpinoſas. F. B. The Raſpberry- 
buſh, without Thorns. a 
9. Runvs Idæus, nigro, Virginianus. Baniſter. 
The Virginian Raſpberry-buſh, with black Fruit. 
10. Rugus odoratus. Cornut. Virginian flowering Raſp- 
berry, vulgo. 


11. Runus Americanus, magis erefFus, ſpinis rarioribus, 


fPipite cæruleo. Pluk. Alm. The Upright Penfylvania Bram- 


ble, or Raſpberry-buſh. | 

12. Rugus Alpinus bumilis. F. B. Dwarf Bramble of 
the Alps. : 

12. Runvus vulgaris, ſpinis carens. H. R. Par. Com- 
mon Bramble, without Spines. | 

14. Rusvus ſpinoſus, fol:is & flore eleganter laciniatis. 
Inſt. R. H. Pnckly Bramble, with Leaves and F.owers 
elegantly jagged. 

15. Rugus flore albo pleno. F. R. Par. The Bramble 
with double white Flowers. 


16. Ru- 
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6. Rupvus non ſpinoſus, frudtu ni ajore, Poloni- 
4 Barr. Icon. Poland Bramble 12 and a 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very 
and upon dry Banks, in moſt Parts of 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. The third was found 


in Hedges, 
land, and are 


by Mr. Jacob Bobart, in an Hedge not far from Oxford, very 


and ſince been cultivated in ſeveral Gardens as a Cu- 
rioſity. This does not only differ from the common Bram- 


ble 
the Bark and Leaves, which, in this Sort, are of a lively 


Green; whereas thoſe of the common Sort are of a dark- i 


mon Bramble, differing therefrom 
Leaves, for which it is preſerv'd 
are curious in collecting vari 

The thirteenth Sort is in all 


only in having ſtrip'd 
ſome Perſons who 


Bramble, excepting in this Particular, that there are no 


Thorns on the Branches or Leaves of this Sort. 
The fourteenth Sort differs from the common Bram- 
ble, in having the Leaves and Flowers curiouſly jagged. 


The fifteenth Sort produces large Spikes of Flowers, 
which are 


large and double as Roſes. 


A ing almoſt as 
| This merits a Place in every good Garden; becauſe it may 


be planted in any abject Part of the Garden, under Trees 
in 32 where it will thrive and flower 
as well as when planted in a more open Situation. 

The fixteenth Sort is not very common in England, but 
is a Native of Poland. This produces much larger Fruit 
than the common Bramble ; ſo is 

of ſome curious Perſons for the ſake of Variety. 
The Raſpberry-buſh is alſo very common in divers 
Woods in the Northern Counties of Exgland ; but is cul- 
tivated in all curious Gardens for the fake of its Fruit. 
Of this there are three Kinds, which are cultivated com- 
monly in Gardens near London ; which are the common 
red, late red, and the white Sorts ; but the Sort without 
Thorns is leſs common at preſent than the other. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are pre- 
ſerv*d as Curioſities in ſeveral Gardens near London; bur 
as their Fruits are of no Value, they are ſcarcely worth 

cultivating, except in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 

All the Sorts of Bramble are eaſily p by lay- 
ing down of their Shoots, which in one Year will be ſuf- 
ficiently rooted to tranſplant ; ſo m 
the old Plants, and planted where they are deſign'd to re- 


ſake of the Fruit. There is a Variety of this Plant, which 
produces two Crops of Fruit every Year z one in the uſual 
Seaſon in July, and the ſecond Crop in October; and when 
the Autumn proves favourable, the ſecond Crop will ripen 
extremely well; and, in ſome Years, have been in as great 
Plenty as the firſt Crop. | 
The Raſpberries are always propagated by Suckers, tho 

I ſhould prefer ſuch Plants as are raiſed by Layers; be- 
cauſe they will be better rooted, and not fo liable to ſend 
out Suckers as the other; which generally produce ſuch 
Quantities of Suckers from their Roots, as to fill the 
Ground ; and where they are not carefully taken out, or 
thinn'd, cauſe the Fruit to be ſmall, and in leſs Quanti- 
ties; eſpecially when the Plants are placed near each other, 
which is too often the Caſe; for there are few Perſons who 
allow theſe Plants ſufficient room. 


In preparing theſe Plants, their Fibres ſhould be ſhort- 


ened ; but the Buds, which are placed at a ſmall Diſtance 
from the Stem of the Plant, muſt not be cut off, becauſe 
thoſe produce the new Shoots the following Summer. 
Theſe Plants ſhould be planted about two Feet aſunder in 
the Rows, and four or five Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row ; for if they are planted too cloſe,their Fruit is never 
ſo fair, nor will ripen ſo kindly, as when | 
for the Air to paſs between the Rows. The Soil in which 
they thrive beſt, is a freſh ſandy Loam, neither too moiſt 
nor over-dry ; the Extreme of either being injurious to 
theſe Plants. | 


4 


3 - | 
in the Colour of the Fruit, but alſo in the Colour of 


large and double, fo that they make a fine 


*d in the Gardens | 


may then be cut off from 


they have room 


RUDBECKIA, Dwarf Sunflower, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 
It bath Male and Hermaphbrodite Flowers inclos'd in one 
common Empalement : the Empalement is compos'd of two 
Orders of Leaves : the Flower has a Border of Rays, and 
the Middle is occupied by 4 great Number of Hermapbre- 
dite Flowers, which form a Cone : the Hermapbrodite Flow- 
ers are tubulous, and cut into frve Parts at the Brin; theſe 
have the Pointal fituated in their Centre, which is attend- 
ed by frve flender Stamina: the Male Flowers, which grow 
round the Border, and form the Raye, are ftretched out 
on one Side like a Tongue, which is cut into two or three 
Parts, and is plain: theſe are barren; but the Hermapbre- 
dite Flowers have each a fingle oblong Seed, which is four- 
cornered, ſucceeding them. 
one (ooo * Planes was by Monſieur Vaillant titled 
ſcotbeca; is being a compound Name, Dr. Lia- 
neus has altered it to this of Rudbectia, in Honour to Dr. 
Rudbeck, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Upſal in Sweden. 
The Species are; | 

1. Rupseck1a foliis lanceolato-ovatis alternis indiviſis, 
petalis radii integris. Flor. Virg. Dwarf Sunflower, with 
yellow Rays, and a dark Middle. 
2. Rupseck1a foliis lanceolatis alternis indiviſis, pe- 
talis radii bifidis. Flor. Virg. Dwarf American Sunflower, 
with purple Rays, which are bifid. | 


3. Rupstckia foliis compoſitis laciniatis. Lin. "Pp | 


American Sunflower, with Leaves which are compoſed of 
many Parts, and deeply cut. 


4. RupBecKkia folits compoſitis anguſtioribus laciniatis. 
American Sunflower, with narrow cut compound Leaves- 


5. Rupneck1a foliis compoſitis integris. Flor. Liyd 


American Sunflower, with whole com 

6. RupBECK1a foliis oppoſitis lanceolato-ovatis, | 
radii bifidis. Flor. Virg. American Sunflower, wi oval 
ſpear-ſhap*d Leaves plac'd oppoſite, and the Petals bifid. 

The firſt Sort has been many Years preſerv d in ſe 
curious Gardens in England. The of this Sort were 
ſent from Virginia, under the Title of Chryſanthemum Ame 
ricanum, doronici folio, flore luteo, umbone atro-puarpures 


on each. The Top is —— 1 
by a ſingle Flower, about the Size of a large Me ry 
having a Border of yellow Rays, and a conical dark Mid- 
dle or Umbone. Theſe Flowers are of long Duration: 


each ſingle Flower will continue a Month in Beauty; * 
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commonly a Succeſſion of them on the ſame 
continue from the Middle of Fuly to the Mid- 
in Flower; which renders theſe Plants va- 


as there is 
Plant, they 
de of Oober i ; 

As this Sort rarely produces good Seeds in Eng- 
land, che Plants are commonly pro 


their Roots. 


pagated by parting 
The beſt time for this is in March, before 


2 are uſually divided very ſmall for the In- 
_— lants. But the Plants which are raiſed from 


is alſo a 
is more rarely to be found in the Exgliſb Gar- 
the firſt. The Leaves of this are longer, and 


than the firſt, and are not ſo hairy. The 
are raller, and are y naked, 
having no Leaves coming out. The Flower has a Border 
of narrow long purple Rays, which are reflexed ; fo that 
Flowers make not any great Appearance. However, 
ic is a ſcarce Plant, it is generally fold at a good Price 
thoſe who deal in curious Plants. 

This Sort is propagated in the fame manner as the for- 
mer; but doth not produce ſo great Plenty of Off-ſers as 
the firſt, which occaſions the preſent Scarcity of the 


R 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
placed where they may have only the morning Sun, and 
trequently watered in dry Weather. Some of the Plants 
may probably come up the firſt Year, but the Part 
of them will not appear till the Spring following; ſo that 
the Earth ſhould not be diſturbed ; and if any of the Plants 
ſhould come up, they may be drawn out, and each 
into Pots; but the Secd-pots ſhould be placed 
under a Frame, where they may be ſhelter*d from ſevere 
Froſt, but in mild Weather have a large Share of free Air ; 
and in the Spring the Plants will come up: when they 
have obtained they may be planted out into a 
Border of light Earth, about four Inches aſunder each Way. 
In this Bed they may remain until the Autumn following, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to ſtand 
for Flowering, which ſhould be in a warm Situation; other- 
vile, if the Winter proves ſevere, they will be deſtroyed : 
therefore it is adviſeable to plant a few Plants of each Sort 
in Pots, that they may be placed under an Hot-bed-frame 
in Winter, to ſhelter them from hard Froſt, in order to 
preſerve the Kinds. | 
The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are very hardy Plants, 
they came originally from the fame Country as the 
others, bows 14 why ah rt. c and produce 
a great Number of Flowers in a fort of Umbel on the 
Tops of the Branches ; which are in Shape like ſmall Sun- 
flowers, ſo have been by many ranged in that Genus. 
Theſe produce their Flowers in Fuly and „ and are 
proper Furniture for the Borders of large Gardens. Theſe 
are by Off-ſets, which the Roots furniſh in 
plenty; and ſhould be planted in Oæober, that they ma 
get good Root before the Froſt ſets in; and then will 
flower ſtrongly the following 


more pointed, 


Stalks of the Flowers 


Summer : for when the Plants 

ae removed in the Spri will not get Root 

in the Ground before — 4 their F 4 ; fo 

| Cannot produce their Flowers ſo large. Theſe alſo perfect 
their Seeds in England in favourable Tears. 

| The ſixth Sort ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
the two firſt ; but it is ſomewhat hardier, and will 

ts Seeds in good Summers in England, ſo may be propa- 
gated in greater Plenty. 


RUELLIA. 
The Characters are; 
1t bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral Parts at the Brim, from whoſe 
Empalement ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail 
n the Bottom of the Flower, and afterward becomes a mem- 


branaceous Pod, which opens into ſeveral Parts, and is filled 
With ſmal! Seeds. 1 F ; 


The Species are; 

k. RuxrLTA Americana bumilis, aſpbodeli radice. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf American Ruellia, with an Aſphodel- 
root. | 

2. RvuELLia Caroliniana, foliis oblongis anguſtis, flore 
purpureo. Houſt, Carolina Ruellia, with narrow oblong 
Leaves, and a purple Flower. | 

3. RutLL1a Americana bumilis, parvo flore czruleo, cap- 
ſulis teretibus. Houſt. Dwarf American Ruellia, with a 
ſmall blue Flower, and a taper Pod. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica, who gave this Name to the Genus, in Honour of 
Dr. Ruellius, who was a very learned Perſon in Natural 
Hiſtory, and lived about two hundred Years paſt. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in South-Caroline, 
from whence it was brought into the Exgliſb Gardens. This 
Sort grows much taller than the other two. TE 

The third Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun in Jamaica, who ſent the Seeds into England. 
The Flowers of this Kind are much ſmaller than thoſe of 
the other Sorts, and are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom conti- 
nuing above one Day. 7 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown early in the Spring in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they muſt be ſhaded 


they , from the Sun, until they have taken new Root; after 


which time they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day in warm Weather, and be conſtantly watered 
three or four times a Week during the Summer-ſeaſon. If 
the Plants thrive well, mn a firſt and third Sort will 
produce Flowers the July following, and will perfect their 
rr provided 
they are plunged into the Bark - bed in the Stove, and kept 
in a Tem of Heat. 

The ſecond Sort, which riſes much higher than either 
of the other, will require to be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
by the Beginning of June; and then they ſhould be re- 
moy*d into the Stove, or a Glaſs-caſe, where they may 
have a larger Share of Air; otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak, which will prevent their Flowering. This Sort 
dies to the Root every Winter; but if the Pots are placed 
in a warm Stove, their Roots will live, and put out again 


: the following Spring, ſo may be continued ſeveral Years. 


This Sort will ripen Seeds very well, provided the Plants 
are ſhelter'd when they are in Flower, 

The firſt Sort is by much the moſt beautiful Plant, the 
Flowers being four times as large as thoſe of either of the 
other Sorts, and are of a fine blue Colour; fo that it makes 
a fine A when it flowers; and as the Plants are 
ſmall, they may be kept in a little Compaſs, and are as well 
worth preſerving, as moſt tender Exotic Plants. When this 
Plant is ſhifted (which ſhould be the Beginning of April, 
before the new Leaves are put out), great Care ſhould be 
taken, that the Roots are not broken or bruiſed ; for as 
they conſiſt of many thick Tubers, if theſe are injured, 
the Plant is frequently deſtroy'd. 


RUSCUS [ſo called of Rafticus; g. d. a ruſtic Plant; 
becauſe the Country-men, in old time, uſed to lay it upon 
their Fleſh to defend it from Mice. It is alſo called Lau- 
rug; becauſe it is fit for making Laurel Garlands. It is 
alſo called Alexandrina, from one of the Sorts growing in 
Alexandria], Knee-holly, or Butchers-broom. 

The CharaZers are; ee | | 

The Hlower- cup confiſts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
ſeveral Divifions, out of which is produc'd a globular bell- 
ſhaped Flower, conſiſting alſo of one Leaf; in the Centre of 
which riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſoft 
roundiſh Fruit, in which are inclos'd one or two hard Seeds. 
he Species are; 

1. Ruscus myrtifolius aculeatus. Tourn. The common 
Knee -holly, or Butchers-broom. 

2. Ruscus anguſtifolius, frudtu folio innaſcente. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav'd Butchers-broom, or Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaves, 
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3. Rus- 
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mov'd, they ſeldom thrive well, and rarely 


R U 


3. Ruscus latifolius, fruftu folio innaſcente. Tourn. 
Alexandriant 


Broad-leav'd Butchers-broom, or 
the Fruit growing on the Leaves ; 

4. Ruscus anguſtifolius, fruu ſummis ramulis inna- 
ſcente. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd Butchers-broom, or Alex- 


Laurel, with 


andrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing upon the Tops 
of the Branches. 


5. Ruscus latifolins crenatus, frufiu e crenis foliorum 
prodeuntibus. Broad-leav*d Alexandrian Laurel, with the 
Fruit growing upon the Edges of the Leaves. 

6. Ruscus bo, ning folio ampliore. Hort. Piſ. Butchers- 
broom with a larger Leaf. 

7. Ruscus vulgaris, folio anguſtiore. Narrow-leav*d 


Butchers-broom. | 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Woods in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. The 
Roots of this Kind are ſometimes uſed in Medicine ; and 
the green Shoots are cut, and bound into Bundles, and ſold 
to the Butchers, who uſe it as Beſoms to ſweep their Blocks; 


from whence it had the Name of Butchers-broom. 


The ſecond, third, fourth, fixth, and ſeventh Sorts are 
hardy Plants; and though not Natives of Englend, yet 
preſerv d in Gardens, if planted in a ſhady Situa- 


intermix with other Wood-plants, to make Variety. The 
ſecond and third Sorts are ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 
The ſecond Sort has ſmall Leaves growing out of the 
Middle of the larger; fo it is called Bis-lingua by ſome 
Writers. The other ſtands in the Diſpenſaries under the 
Title of Laurus Alexandrina. . 
Theſe Plants produce their Flowers and Fruit on the 


Middle of their Leaves, which are of the Size of ſmall 


Cherries z and being of a fine red Colour, make a pretty 
Appearance, eſpecially when there is plenty of the Fruit 
on the Plants. The Fruit is ripe in Winter; ſo that there 
are ſome Perſons who cut the Branches with their ripe 
Fruit, to put into Baſons, for adorning their Rooms at 
that Seaſon, when there are few other Plants in Beauty ; 


and theſe will keep freſh a long time, when put into 


Water. = | | 
Theſe Plants may be by parting their Roots 

in the Spring of the Year, before they begin to make new 

Shoots z obferving, if the Seaſon be dry, to water them 


until they have taken Root; after which they will requi 


no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; ob- 
ſerving not to tranſplant or diſturb their Roots oftener than 
once in three or four Years; for when they are often re- 
produce Fruit. 
The fifth Sort is tender, and muſt therefore be placed 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and in Winter put into the 
Green-houſe z but it ſhould be placed where it may have 
free Air in mild Weather, and be conſtantly watered : in 
which Management this Plant will ſend forth Stems fix or 


eight Feet high, furniſh'd with Leaves from Bottom to 


Top, and in June will be cloſely ſet with Flowers upon 
their Edges, which make a very beautiful and odd Ap- 
pearance, and render it worthy of a Place in every good 
Collection of Plants. This is alſo pro 5 


. | 8 
the Roote, as the former, which ſnould not be done very 
often; becauſe, if the Roots are not permitted to remain 


ſome time to get Strength, they will produce but weak 
Shoots, and very few Flowers; and in the Strength of 
their Shoots, and Number of Flowers, the greateſt Beauty 
of theſe Plants conſiſts. This Sort grows plentifully at 
Madeira, from whence the Seeds may be procured; but 
this commonly lies in the Ground a Year before the Plants 
come up; ſo ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh Earth, 
and placed under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter, to ſcreen 
the Seeds from the Froſt ; and the following Spring the 
Plants will appear. | | 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that it was one of theſe Plants 
which the antient Victors were crown*d with; ſince from 
the Pliableneſs of their Branches, whereby they are very 
proper to wreathe into any Figure, as alſo from the Re- 
ſemblance thoſe Coronets, which we ſee ſurrounding the 
Heads of ſome antient Buſts, have to the Leaves of theſe 
Plants, it is a probable Conjecture at leaſt. 


RUTA {this Plant is called Ruta, of pd, to preſerve ; 
5 1 


becauſe it is a Plant very good to preſerve Health 
* Characters 4 z þ 
be Flower for the moſt part conſiſts | 
Leaves, which are placed 3 7 four belles 
of @ Roſe : out of whoſe Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which i; 
rally four-corner'd, and compos'd of four Cells $24 5, ©; 


Axis, and full of ſmall angular Seeds. 88 55 
T 5 | ; 

1. Rur major bort ifolia. Mor. Hiſt. 

mon broad-leav'd Garden-rue. 9 


2. RuTa bortonſis minor tenuifolia. Mor. Hiſt. The leſſer 
Garden-rue, with narrow Leaves. 


3. RuTa bortenſis minor tenuifolia, foliis variegatis ar- 
youre Boerb. Ind. The leſſer Garden-rue, with narrow 
ves, variegated with W hite. 


. 
tentibus. H. IL. leav' 
Flower - leaves are beſet with Down. 1 


5. RuTa Chalepenſis tennifolia, forum petalis villis ſca- 


tentibus. Mor. Hiſt. Narrow-leav d Aleppo Rue, whoſe 

Flower-leaves are beſet with Down. 

6. RuTa fylveſtris major. C. B. P. Greater wild Rue. 
7. RuTa [wy minor. C. B. P. ** wild Rue. 
8. Rur A Hlugſtris linifolia Hiſpanica. Bocc. Muſ. 

niſb wild Rue, with Far lei . 

The firſt Sort here mention d is that which the College 

of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in Medicine, and 

is the moſt commonly cultivated in England. 

The ſecond Sort is p but in few Gardens in 
England ; tho? the third, which is a Variety of the ſecond, 
and only differing from it in having its Leaves variegated 
with White, is very common in England, being greatly 
cultivated by thoſe Gardeners who ſupply the Londen Mar- 


kets with Plants in the Spring-ſeaſon 3 at which time this 


Plant makes a beautiful Appearance : but as the Seaſon ad- 
vances, and the Plants increaſe in Vigour, the Variegation 


of the Leaves goes off, and they appear almoſt green; but 


their Colour returns again in Winter. 

The two Sorts of Aleppo Rue are only preſerv*d in ſome 
curious Gardens, being rarely uſed in Medicine ; though 
z 
as to be brought to the Markets inſtead of the firſt Son 
but being much ranker, and of a more offenſive Smell, 
it was neglected. 10 

The greater wild Rue is leſs common in England than 
either of the former. This I raiſed from Seeds, which were 
ſent me by my honoured Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, from 
Gibraltar, where this Plant grows upon the Hills in 

Plenty. 
„„ th ra the Ex- 
% Gardens. The Leaves of this Sort are very ſmall, and 


neatly ſet on the Branches, ſo as to make a very pretty Ap- 


pearance ; but this, and the former Sorts, are tender; fo 
are frequently deſtroy d by Cold in the Winter. Theſe 
two Sorts produc'd plenty of Seeds in the Phyſic-garden 
at Chelſea, which ſeemed very perfect ; but not one of them 
came up when ſown. "je | 

The eighth Sort is alſo tender, and comes from the 
ſame Country ; therefore theſe three ſhould be planted in 


Pots, and ſhelter d in Winter from ſevere Froſt ; but they 


muſt PN Air in mild Weather. 4 
All theſe Plants be propagated either by ſowing 
their Seeds, or by Slips or — both of 

which muſt be done in the Spring. The manner of 

pagating them from Cuttings being the ſame with Rof- 
mary, Sc. I ſhall not repeat it here, but refer the Reader 
to that Article; and if they are propagated by Seeds, there 
needs no farther Care but to dig a Bed of freſh Earth in 
the Spring, making it level ; then to ſow the Seeds there- 
on, and rake the ſmooth : after which you muſt 
obſerve to keep the Bed clear from Weeds until the Plants 
are come up ö when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted out into freſh Beds, where they may reman 
for Uſe. All theſe Plants muſt have a dry Soil, otherwiſe 
they are very ſubject to be deſtroy'd in Winter, The two 
Aleppo Rues, and the wild Rue, are ſomewhat tenderer 


than the common Sort ; bur theſe will endure our ordinary 
| | Winters 
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Winters very well in the open Air, eſpecially if they are 
planted on a dry Soil. ; 
The firſt Sort was formerly uſed to plant for Edgin 
on the Sides of Borders; it was then call'd Herb of Grace; 
but was by no 2 for this Uſe; for the Plants 
ſhoot ſo vigoroully, there is no keeping them within 
the Bounds of an Edging ; 3 are * 

cloſely ſheer” , very mpy 3 
1 reer 
Soll, ſo that the other Plants would be iv'd of their 
Nouriſhment; which Reaſons have caus d them to be 
wholly neglected for this Purpoſe ; ſo that at preſent they 
are chiefly cultivated for medicinal Uſe, or to furniſh the 
Balconies for the Cirizens in the Spring. 


RUTA CANINA. Vide Scrophularia. 
| RUTA MURARIA, Wall-rue, or White Maiden- 


i Plant is found growing out of the Joints of old 
Walls in divers Parts of England, where it is gather d for 
medicinal Uſe ; but as it cannot be cultivated in Gardens, 
ſo 3s to grow to Advantage, I ſhall not ſay any thing more 
of it in this Place, Fn” 
RUYSCHIANA. | 
The Charactem are; | 


It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 


Upper-lip (or Creſt) is divided into two Parts; but the 
Beard is cut into three Segments, the middle Segment being 
tvided into two Parts, and is twiſted like a Screw: out 
of the ment ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in 


the binder Part of the Flower, attended by four Embryoes; 


which afterward become ſo many Seeds incloſed in the Em- 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 


RuySCHIANA flore ceruleo magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. Ruy- : 


ſchiana with a large blue Flower. ee 
This Name was given to this Plant by the learned Dr. 

Boerbaa de, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden, in Honour to 

Dr. Rin ſcb, who was Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany at 


Amſterdam. It was by ſome Writers in Botany ranged 


among the Hyſſops; by others it was made a Ground- 
pine; and by ſome aSelf-heal ; to neither of which it ex- 
aftly agreed: which occaſion'd Dr. Boerbaave to conſti- 
ture a new Genus of it by this Name: | 
This is a ial Plant, which dies to the Root in Au- 
tumn, and riſes again the following Spring. It commonly 
grows about two Feet high, and has long narrow Leaves, 
tomewhat reſembling thoſe of Roſmary ; on the Tops of 
the Stalk, the Flowers are produced in a cloſe thick Spike, 
growing in Whorles round the Stalk ; which are of a fine 
blue Colour, and make a very pretty Appearance during 
their Continuagce in Beauty; which in a cool Seaſon is 
ö and laſting till 


It is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Middle of March, in a Bed of freſh light Earth in an open 
Expoſure; and in about five Weeks after the Plants will 
appear, when they ſhould be carefully cleared fromWeeds; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be refreſhed 
now. and· then with Water, which will greatly promote 
their Growth. When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into à Bed or Border 
of freſh light undunged Earth, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun until they have taken Root; as alſo to re- 
freſh them frequently with Water, until they are well eſta- 
bliſh*d in this Bed; after which time they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds 
till Mic haeimas, when they are to be removed into the 
Places where they are defign'd to remain for good. 

When the Plants are tranſplanted from the Seed- 

into the Nurſery- bed, they ſhould be planted about 

ſi Inches aſunder every Way, which will be ſufficient room 
for them the firſt Seaſon ; and this will admit of the Hoe 
to come between the Plants to deſtroy the Weeds, which 
is by much a better Method than pulling out the Weeds 
Fland, and is much ſooner perform*d. For as the Hoe 
ſtirs tae Ground between the Plants, it not only cuts down 


gs after appeared; ſo that one Hoei 


kept 1s of great Service to the Plants. 


the Weeds which were up and viſible, but alſo deſtroys all 
thoſe whoſe Seeds were ſprouted, and would have ſoon 


, if well perform'd, 
and in dry Weather, will more effedtually deſtroy the 
Weeds, than two Hand-weedings would do, were they 
perform'd ever ſo carefully: beſides, the Stirring the Ground 
At Michael mas, when the Plants are tranſplanted for 
good, they ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots; and they muſt be planted in the 
Middle of the Borders in freſh light Earth, intermixing 
= 28 _ of the —_— where 

0 e a ppearance, w are in 
Flower, and will 2 7 three or four X. in 
ſome ſtony Soils I have known the Roots live fix or 


ſeven Vers but theſe did not produce ſo large Spikes of 


ann thoſe which were younger, and more vigorous 
ts. 8 | | 

It will be proper to have ſome of theſe Plants in Pots, 
which, in caſe of a ſevere Winter, may be ſhelter'd un- 
der a Frame, for fear thoſe Plants which are expos'd ſhould 
be deſtroy d; and theſe Plants in Pots, if they are duly 
ſupply d with Water in dry Weather, will flower very 
ſtrong ; wherefore they may be placed among other 
Plants, to decorate Courts Se. where they will have a 
But as theſe Plants do not continue many Years, it will 
be proper to raiſe a Supply of young Plants to ſucceed 
them; for the old Plants will produce Seeds plentifully, 
which are ripe in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gather'd in 
dry Weather, and kept in a warm dry Room, till the time 
for ſowing them. 9 785 


C\ABINA, The Savine-tree. 
The Characters are; 3 | 
It bath compact, rigid, and prickly ever-green Leaves : 
the Fruit is ſmall, ſpherical, and warted ; and the whole 
Plant has a very rank ſtrong Smell. 
The Species are; | 808 
I. Said A folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. The 
Male or common Savine. 
2. SaBINA folio cupreſſi. C. B. P. The Berry- bearing, 
or Upright Savine. EN 
3. Sapina folio variegato. The Strip'd Savine. 
Theſe Plants are commonly cultivated for medicinal 
Uſe, and are rarely planted in Gardens for Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe their ill Scent renders them diſagreeable in frequent- 
ed Places; but yet they may be admitted for planting in 
Clumps, or to form Amphitheatres of ever-green Trees; 
where, if . theſe are intermix*d among other low-growing 
Plants, they will add to the Variety, 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down their 
young Branches in the Spring ; which, if duly watered in 
Weather, will take Root in a Year's time, and may 
then be tranſplanted out either into a Nurſery, or the Places 
where they are to remain: they may alſp be pr ed 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted on a moiſt Soil about 
the Beginning of October; which, if duly water'd in dry 
Weather, will take Root, and the Autumn following may 
be remov'd, as was directed for the Layers. | 
The rime for tranſplanting theſe Plants is the ſame with 
Laurels, Laurus Tinus, c. obſerving to do it in moiſt Wea- 
ther, laying a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, to prevent their drying: after they are 
rooted, they will require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 
their Roots every Spring, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. | 
Theſe Plants are uſually ranged with the Junipers; to 
which Genus they properly belong by their Characters; but 
as they have been long known by the Title of Savine in the 
Shops, I have continued this Name to them. 


The 


The firſt Sort ſeldom produces Berries in this Country, 
nor in many other Places; which has occaſion*d many Per- 
ſons to give it the Epithet of Male, and to the upright 
Sort that of Female, from its bearing plenty of Berries; 
and from hence ſome have ſuppoſed them to be but one 


Species; but they are certainly two diſtin Plants 3 for 1 


they totally differ in the manner of their Growth, as alſo 
in their Leaves. I have ſometimes found Berries on the 
firſt Sort; but theſe are produc*d ſparingly, and never but 
on old Plants. : | 
The firſt ſeldom riſes above three or four Feet high; 
the Branches ſpread horizontally to a great Diſtance from 
the Stem; n 
vering of Rocks, or to hang over Water, where the dark 
Green of the Leaves will have a very good Effect; and 
being extremely hardy, is another Recommendation: for 
in the ſevere Froſt in the Year 1739-40. when there were 
few Plants eſcaped, theſe retain'd their Verdure, and were 
not injur d. | | 
Thc achar Suer grown more erect, and will riſe to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet. The Leaves of this reſem- 
ble thoſe of the Yirginian Cedar, and have the ſame rank 
Scent as the common Savine ; bur this is not common in 
England at preſent: however, it deſerves to be propagated, 
as it makes a Variety among other ever-green Shrubs. 


SAFFRON. Vide Crocus. 
| SAGE. Vue Salvia. 


SALICARIA ſtakes its Name from Salix, a Sallow or 
Willow ; becauſe it grows on the Banks of Ditches under 
Willows. The Antients call'd it Lyfmachia], Willow- 
wort, or Spiked Looſe-ſtrife. | | 

The CharaFers are 


The Flowers confift of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed | 
circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : theſe Leaves 


are produced from the Inciſures of the Flower-cup : from 
the Centre of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a Fruit, or oval Huſk, conſiſting of two Cells, 
and generally full of ſmall Seeds, which adbere to the Pla- 
centa, and are commonly wrapped up in the Flower-cup. 
The Species are; | 
1. SALICARI1A vulgaris purpurea, foliis oblongis. 
Tourn. Purple ſpiked Willow-herb, or Looſe-ſtrife, with 
long Leaves. | 

2. SALICARIA purpurea, foliis ſubrotundis. Tourn. 
Purple ſpiked Willow-herb, or Looſe-ſtrife, with roundiſh 
Leaves. | LOR 

3. SaLicaria byſſopi folio latiore. Inſt. R. H. Broad 
hyſſop-leav'd Willow-wort, or Hedge-hyſſop. | 

4. SALICARIA H pi folio anguſtiore. Inſt. R. H. Nar- 
row hyſſop-leav d Willow-wort, or Graſs- poly. 

5. SALIcARIA Luſitanica, anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Willow-wort, with a narrow Leaf. 

6. SaLIcARIA Hiſpanica, byſſopi folio, floribus oblon- 
gis, ſaturate ceruleis. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Willow-wort, 
with an Hyſſop- leaf, and oblong deep-blue Flowers. 

7. SALICARIA minima Luſitanica, nummularie folio. 
Inſt. R. H. The leaſt Portugal Willow-wort, with a Mo- 
ney wort leaf. 

8. SALICARIA Orientalis, ſalicis folio acut iſſimo & gla- 
bro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Willow-wort, with a ſharp- 
pointed ſmooth Willow-leaf. 

9. SALICARIA Cretica, punicæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Willow-wort, with a Pomgranate-leaf. | 

The two Sorts firſt-mention'd are very common by the 
Sides of Ditches, and other moiſt Places, in divers Parts 
of England, and are rarely cultivated in Gardens : yet, for 
the Beauty of their long Spikes of purple Flowers, they 
deſerve a Place in a good Garden, as alſo for their long 
Continuance in Flower : however, if there happens to be 
a moiſt boggy Place in a Garden, where few other Plants 
will thrive, theſe may be placed there to Advantage, and 
will afford a great deal of Pleaſure. They propagate them- 
ſelves very faſt by their ing Roots; and it they de- 
light in the Soil, will in a ſhort time multiply exceedingly. 
Theſe produce their Flowers in June and July, and olten 
continue till Auguſt in Beauty. 


S A 

'The two next Sorts are found wild in 
Soils, where the Water tands in Winter © bu gp 
pretty rare near London. Theſe are ſeldom preſerved io. 
Gardens, but are here mentioned to introduce the ner 
Sort, which is a very beautiful Plant, and deſerves a Place 
in Curious Garden, for its long 1 - 
Flower. This Sort is a Native of Portugal, but is a tole. 
rable hardy Plant, and will endure the Cold of ou og. 
nary Winters in the open Air; but in very ſevere Froſts, 
it is ſometimes deſtroyed ; ſo that ſome Plants of this King 
may be planted in Pots, which may be ſhelter'd under a 
common Frame in Winter, where they ſhould have a 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for they only 
require to be protected from very hard Froſts. In Sum- 
mer they may be abroad with other flowering 
Plants; but in dry eather they muſt be duly watered, 
otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong, nor continue ſo long 
in Beauty. Theſe Flowers are produced from the Wings 
of the Leaves, beginning at the Bottom of the Stalks near 
the Root, and are continued all the Way up to the Top 
of the Stalks, which are about two Feet in Length; for 
is Sort ſeldom riſes any higher: the Flowers are pr 
large, and of a bright purple Colour. This Plant begins 
to flower the Beginning of June, and continues till A, 


As this Sort very 
land, it muſt be 
by laying down the es, which will take Root in a 
few Months (provided they are conſtantly watered in dry 
Weather) ; and may then be taken from the old Plants, 
and be ſhelter'd in Wi 


they may have the morning Sun ; and in dry Weather, if 
_— — cy 
nake a fine Appearance. & = 

The ſixth Sort is alſo a very beautiful Plant, and well 
ery good Garden. This 


deſerves a Place in ev 
the ſame Height with the former; ſo may be interſper'd 
with it in the Borders of the Flower- ewe 4 


be treated in the ſame manner n 
the fifth Sort; with which Management they will thrive 
very well. be 99 
The eighth Sort 


and will grow in almoſt any Situation, provided they are 


watered in dry Weather. 


SALICORNIA, Jointed Glaſſwort, or Saltwort. 
The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, wanting the Empalement ; 
for the Stamina (or Chives) and the Embryoes grow on tht 
extreme Part of the Leaves: theſe Embryoes afterward le- 
— ma which for the moſt part contain ant 
See | 

The Species are ; . 

1. SALICORNIA geniculata ſempervirens. Tourn. Cr. 
Jointed ever- green Glaſſwort. ; | 

2. SALICORNIA geniculata annua. Tourn. Cor. Annual 
Jointed Glaſſwort. 

Theſe Plants grow on the Sea-coaſt in many Parts of 
Europe, and upon the Shores in ſeveral Places in England, 
which are waſhed every Tide with the Salt- water; but © 
rarely planted in Gardens, becauſe it is very difficult © 
make them grow in any other Situation, than in Salt- 
marſhes, and on the Shores, where the Salt - water frequent'y 
flows. Of theſe Plants there ſeem to be two or three Wa. 
rieties, which ap remarkably different; but are not 
ſuppoſed to be GiſtinR Species. The 


The Inhabitants near the Seacoaſt, where theſe Plants 
grow, cut them up toward the Latter-end of Summer, 
when they are fully grown; and after having dried them 
in the Sun, they burn them for their Aſhes, which are uſed 


in making of Glaſs and Soap. Theſe Herbs are, by the better Th 


Country-people, calrd Kelp; and are promiſcuouſly ga- 
ther d for Ule. * 3 
From the Aſhes of theſe Plants is extracted the Salt, 
called Sal Kal, or Alkali, which is much uſed by the Che- 
nar of wdolig b & ther Hau 
+; already mention'd under the Article of Kal: ; ſo I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place. 5 Ta 
In ſome Parts of England;gheſe Herbs are gather'd 
and pickled for Samphire, though ir is very different from 
either of theſe. FF BY , | ! N — 


SALIX [rakes its Name of /alio, to leap or dance ; be- 
* cauſe of its quick Growth], The Sallow, or Willow- tree. 
The Characters are | 


1 hath amentaceous Flowers, confiſting of ſeveral Sta- | 


mina, which are collected into a Spike, but are barren : the 


Embryoes are produced upon different Trees from the Male 


Flowers, and afterward become a Fruit or Huſt, ſhaped 
like a Cone, opening in two Paris, and containing downy 


The Species ate ; 
1. Salix vulgaris alt: 


arboreſeens. C.B. P. The com- 
mon white Willow. | h 


2. Salm folio laureo, ſen lato glabro odorato. Phyt. 


Brit. The bay-leav'd ſweet Willow. | 

3. Saum folio longo utringue virente odorato. The long- 

lav'd Tweet Willow. 2 = : 
4- Sax folio longo latoque ſplendente, fragilis. Raii 

Sn. The Crack Willow. | | | | 
5. SaL1x folio amygdalino, utringue aurito, corticem ab- 

jictens. Raii Syn. The almond-leav'd Willow, that caſts 


us | | | i 
6. Salix folio auriculato ſplendenle, flexilis. Cat. Cant. 
The round- ear d ſhining Willow. „ : 
7. Sali folio longo ſubluteo, non auriculato, viminibus 
luteis. Raii Syn. The long-leav'd yellowiſh Willow. 
38 LIx latifolig rotunda. C. B. P. Round - leav'd 


* Sarix latifolia rotenda vari ata. The ſtrip d 


10. Sau latifolia, folio ſplendente. Raii Syn. Broad 


ſining-leav'd Sallow. . . | 

11. Sal Orientalis, flagellis deorſum pulcbre penden- 
libus. T. Cor. The weeping Willow. - 

12. Salix caprea, acuto longoque folio. Raii Syn. Moun- 
tan Willow, with a long-pointed Leaf. | | 

13. Salix minime fragilis, foliis longiſſimis utrinque vi- 
_ non ſerratis. Raii Syn. Smooth long green-leay*d 

14. Salix folio longiſimo. Cat. Cant. The Oſier. 

15. Salix bumilior, foliis anguſtis ſubceruleis ex ad- 
verſo binis. Raii Syn. The yellow dwarf Willow. 

16. Salix Alpina, alni rotundo folio, repens. Bocc. Muf. 
Mountain creeping Willow, with a round Alder-leaf. 

There are a greater Number of Species to be found in 
England than are here mention'd, eſpecially of the Sallows, 
as I have been inform'd by a very judicious Baſket-maker : 
there are at leaſt thirty Sorts, which they diſtinguiſh by 
Name, commonly in Uſe in their Trade; and beſides theſe, 
there are a great Number of mountain Willows, which 
grow upon dry Grounds, and are cultivated as Under- 
wood, in many Parts of England. . 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is the common white Wil- 
low, which grows to the largeſt Size of all the Sorts. The 
Shoots of this are brittle, ſo are not fit for the Baſket- 
makers or Gardeners; but the Wood of this Tree was much 
eſteem*d by the Shoemakers for Heels of Shoes, being a 
light ſmooth Wood : ſo that this Sort is only proper for 
ſuch Plantations as are deſigned to grow tall, either for 
Shade or Shelter; therefore is generally planted in low 
marſhy Lands, for that Purpoſe. 

The ſecond Sort ſhoots very ſtrong, but is not incline- 
able to grow to a large Size; ſo is chiefly planted for the 


Uſe of Baſket-makers ; the Twigs of this being pliable. 
The Leaves of this are as large as thoſe of the Bay-tree, 
and have an agreeable Scent ; for which Reaſon many 
People plant this in the low wet Parts of Plantations,where 
ings will not thrive. 5 
Ihe third Sort hath alſo an agreeable Scent; fo is by 
many preſerved in their Gardens-and Plantations. The 
[ wigs of this are pliable, which renders them fit for the 
Baſket-makers and Gardeners. | 8 
Ihe fourth Sort is brittle, fo unfit for Uſe. This grows 
to be a large Tree, therefore may be planted for Shade 
and Shelter. - YO | 
.© The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth Sorts have pliable Twigs ; ſo are planted in the 
Oſier· grounds for the Baſket-makers ; but the thirteenth 
Sort is eſteem'd the beſl. The Twigs of this may be twiſt- 
ed about like Thread, being exceeding tough and pliable ; 
therefore theſe are the beſt Sort for the Gardeners Uſe, and 


| 282 for faſtening of Eruit· trees to the Eſpalier; ſo 


where there is Room and Conveniency, a few of 
1 becauſe they are very uſeful in a 
The eleventh Sort is not a Native of this Country; but 
has been introduc'd of late Years from the Levant, where 
it is a Native. The Branches of this Sort are very ſlender, 
and always hang downward z which occaſion'd this Title 
of weeping Willow. This is very proper to plant at the 
Termination of Water, where the Head is deſign'd to be 
hid, and the Sight deceiv'd, by the Water being loſt under 
the Boughs of the Willow. | b 
The eighth, ninth, and twelfth Sorts are frequently 
planted in Coppices, for Underwood; and are often 
cut for Hoops, as alſo for making -Hurdle-fences about 
Fields, Theſe Sorts grow upon dry chalky Lands, where 
few other Kinds will thrive. 
The ninth Sort is only a Variety of the eighth, having 
vanegated Leaves, which in the Spring make a pretty Ap- 
pearance ; ſo is preſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who are 


curious in having Plants with variegated Leaves. 


The fixteenth Sort is of very humble Growth, ſeldom 
riſing to be one Foot high. The Roots of this Kind 


in the Ground; ſo it propagates very faſt in a cold moiſt 


Situation. This grows plentifully in the mountainous Parts 
of Wales and Cumberland, as alſo upon the Alps; and I 
have alſo received it from Davis's Streights; fo that I be- 
lieve it is common in moſt cold Countries: but it is diffi» 
cult to get this to thrive in the South; for where ſome 
curious Perſons have procur'd Plants of it from the 
Places of its Growth, they have not been able to keep 
it many Years ; for it delights to grow upon Moors and 
Swamps, where the Soil is of a peaty Nature. But as this 
Plant is of no Uſe, nor Beauty, it is rarely preſerved in 

There are ſeveral of the Sorts which are planted in the 
Oſier-grounds, and always kept low, that when they are 


not cut down, and have room to grow, will riſe to a con- 


ſiderable Height, and become large Trees: ſo that they 
may be planted for the ſame Purpoſes as the firſt Sort, and 
will a Variety when intermix'd with it ; though 
they are commonly cultivated for their Twigs, which are 
annually cut, and produce good Profit to the Owner of the 


All the Sorts of Willows may be eaſily propagated by 
planting Cuttings or Sets in the Spring, which readily take 
Root, and are of quick Growth. Thoſe Sorts which grow 
to be large Trees, and are cultivated for their Timber, are 
generally planted from Sets, which are about ſeven or eight 
Feet long : theſe are *d at their larger End, and 
thruſt into the Ground by the Sides of Ditches and Banks, 
where the Ground is moiſt ; in which Places they make a 
conſiderable Progreſs, and are a great Im t to 
ſuch Eſtates; becauſe their Tops will be fit to lop every 
fourth or fifth Year. The larger Wood, if ſound, is com- 
monly ſold for making wooden Heels, or Soles for Shoes; 
as alſo to the Turners, for many Kinds of light Ware. 

The Sallows are commonly planted in Cuttings made 
from ſtrong Shoots of the former Year, and are about three 
Feet long: theſe are commonly thruſt down two Feet 
deep into the Ground, and are one Foot above it. The Soil 

7 R ſhould 


SALT is a foſſil Body, fuſible by Fire, 
able again, in the Cold, into brittle Glebes 


and congeal- 
or Cryſtals ; 
ſoluble withal in Water, ſo as to diſappear therein; never 
| ving ſomething in it, which, to the Or- 
GC and Sharp- 


2988 That the chief governing Principle 
in the Juices of Plants i 
Principle is to be underſtood as a general Term. The 
vegetable Salts ſeem to be four ; viz. the Nitrous, the 
Acid, the Alkaline, and the Marine. 

The nitrous Salts ſeem by Nature to be aſſignꝰd chiefly 
to the Growth of Plants ; and the other three Salts are 


_ exhibited by the ſeveral Ways of reſolving the Principles fore carneo magno. Boerb. Broad-leav'd Eaſtern Sage, 


of a Plant. | 

Salt is accounted good for cold Lands; becauſe the Na- 
ture of it is ſuch, that the drier and hotter it is kept, the 
more it keeps its own Body, and does not turn to Water; 
and when it ſtands ina cold moiſt Place, then in a little 
time it diſſolves to Water; and when it is turn'd to 
Water, then it is fit for the Nouriſhment and Feeding of 
Seeds, eſpecially Annuals. . 


The Reaſon why Salt, viz. Salt-water, is accounted a 


Feeder of Seeds or Plants, is, that it has been often ob- 
ſerv*d, that Salt falling on a Board, Sc. will be long a 
drying ; and if it has been dry*d by Heat, Dews or Rain 
will make it moiſt again, and then it ſteams forth ; and thar 
is it which nouriſhes all Plants: but if it be upon an hot 
and dry Ground, late in the Spring, and dry Weather 
_ then it does not, nor can, yield its Steam or 
ume. : 

Pigeons Dung is by many eſteemed for cold 
Lands, becauſe it is hotter and falter than any other Dung, 
it being natural to Pigeons to eat Salt; for they fly to 
the Sea-ſide early on Mornings to pick up that Salt which 
the Heat of the Sun makes by drying up the Salt water, 
and leaves upon the Sand. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Vege- 
tation, obſerves, That Plants of a leſs durable Texture, 
as they abound with a greater Proportion of Salt and 
Water, which is not ſo ſtrongly attracted as Sulphur and 
Air; fo they are the leſs able to endure the Cold: and as 
Plants are obſerved to have a greater Proportion of Salt 
and Water in them in the Spring than in Autumn, fo they 
are more eaſily injured by Cold in the Spring, than in a 
more advanced Age, when their Quantity of Oil is in- 
creaſed, with their Maturity. 

Whence we find, that Nature's chief Buſineſs in bring- 
ing the Parts of a Vegetable, eſpecially its Fruit and Seed, 
to a Maturity, is to combine together, in a due Proportion, 
the mote active and noble Principles of Sulphur and Air, 
that chiefly conſtitute Oil, which in its moſt refined State 
is never found without ſome Degree of Earth and Salt 
in it. 

Common Salt, if it could be obtained at a reaſonable 
Rate, would be an excellent Dreſſing for moſt Lands; but 
the exorbitant Duty which is laid upon it, renders it too 
expenſive to be uſed for this Purpole ; fo that it is need- 
leſs to mention its Uſefulneſs, 


the Health of Lifc}, Sage. 


2 


is the Saline or Salt; which ſaline Sage 
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SALVIA [ſo called of Salvut, or Salus Vite, i. e. 


bath « laiard Flower, corfiing of ans L 
I hath a labi lower, conſiſting of one I 

is ſometimes arched, and ſometimes nr th 
er Beard, is divided into three Parts, Juncb. 


roundifſh, ſhut up in an Huſt, whi 
cap: to which may be 
reſemble the Os Hyoidis. 
Bk: 7 | TG | 

1. SALVIA mdjer, an Sphacelus Theophraſti. C B. p 
The greater or common Sage. 3 

2. SALVIA nigra. C. B. P. Common red Sage. 

3. SALVIA major, foliis ex viridi & allo variegatis. 


4. SaLvia foliis verficoloribus. C. B. P. Party-colour'd 
5. Salvia latifolis ſerrate. C. B. P. Broad lend 
notch' d Sage. * "me PETE og 
6. SALVIA latifolia ſerrata, foliis ex albo variegatis, 


Broad-leav*d Sage, with variegated Leaves 
7. SALVIa abfenthium redolens. J. B. Wormwood 


8. Sauvis minor aurita, & von aurita. C. B. P. Sage 

of Virtue. . | 3 | 
9. SALVIA minor, folits variegatis. H. R. Par. 

of Virtue, with lee 55 Sage 
10. SALVIA Orientalis latifolia abfinthium redolens, 


— like Wormwood, with a large fleſh- colour d 
ower. | 

11. SALVIA Orientalis latifolia birſutiſſma viſcoſs pu- 
nata, flore & calyce purpureis, inodora. Boerb. Ind. 
Eaſtern Sage, with broad hairy clammy wing'd Leaves, 
with a Flower and Flower-cup, without Smell. 

12. SALVIa Africana fruteſcens, folio ſcorodonie, flore 
violaceo. H. A. Shrubby African Sage, with a Wood- 
ſage-leaf, and a violet-colour'd Flower. | 
13. SaLvi1a Africans fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo glance, 
fore aureo magno. H. A. Shrubby African Sage, with 
roundiſh ſea- green Leaves, and a large golden Flower. 

14. SALVIA Orientalis abfinthium redolens, foliis pin- 
natis, flore carneo, elatior. Sher. Eaſtern upright Worm- 
_ Sage, with wing d Leaves, and a fleſh-colour'd 

ower. 

18. SaLvIA Hiſpanica, folio lavendale. Tourn. Spaniſb 
Sage, with a Lavender-leaf. , 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which arc 

ed in ſome curious Botanic Gardens abroad z but 

thoſe here mentioned, are what I have obſerved in the 
Engliſh Gardens. | ae} 
The firſt Sort, tho the moſt common in many Parts 
of Europe, yet is but rarely to be ſeen in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens; bur the red Sort is moſt commonly cultivated in this 
Country, which many Perſons ſuppoſe to be only 2 Ve 
riety of the common Sort; but it conſtantly preſerves its 
Difference when raiſed from Seeds, as I have two or three 
times experimented ; ſo that I don't ſcruple to make it 
a diſtin& Species, ſince its Difference from the common 
is much greater than in ſome of the other Sorts of Sage, 
particularly the Sage of Virtue, and the Lavender-leav'd 
Sage, both which, when cultivated in a good Soil, are 
ſo nearly alike, as not to be diſtinguiſh'd by the beſt Bo- 
taniſts, This red Sage, the Wormwood Sage, and 
of Virtue, are the principal Sorts which are cultivated 


Uſe in England; tho the Broad-leav'd Sage is much pre- 


p * 


ferable to the Sage of Virtue for Tea, it giving W. 
ter a much more grateful Flavour, and is eſteemed to be 


of a leſs drying Quality; ſo that moſt Perſons, who are 
Lovers of Sage-tea, prefer this for that Purpoſe. ich 
All the Sorts of Sage, except the eleventh Sort, * 
is but annual, may be propagated by ing Cutting or 
Slips, during any of the Summer- months, — 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root lich 
1 


. 4 


«| be taken up, and planted where they are 
28 which ſhould always be upon a 
Soil, and where they may have . for 
if they are planted on a moiſt Soil, or in a ſhady Situation, 

are very ſubject to be deſtroyed in Winter; nor will 
theſe Plants endure the Cold ſo well, when planted upon 
a rich Soil, as-thoſe which have a barren, dry, rocky Soil, 
which is the Caſe of moſt of the verticillate Plants. The 
Side-hoots and Tops of theſe Plants may be gathered in 
the Summer, and dried, if deſigned for Tea; otherwiſe 
are beſt taken green from the Plants for moſt other 
n ali. mk, and fourteenth Sorts are ſome- 
what tender ; therefore theſe muſt be planted into Pots, 
filled with freſh, light, ſandy Earth; and in Winter muſt 
be removed into the Conſervatory, where they ſhould be 
port near the Windows as poſſible, that they may 
ve a great Share of freſh Air whenever the Scafon is 
mild; for if they are too much drawn, they ſeldom flower 
well, and make but an indifferent A e: in Summer 
they muſt be expoſed amongſt other ic Plants in ſome 
well-ſheltered Situation; for they are pretty hardy, and 
only require to be ſheltered from the Froſt, and ſtrong 
Winds. Theſe Plants muſt be often refreſhed with Water, 
eſpecially in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will ſhrivel 


and decay; and they ſhould be tranſplanted at leaſt twice 


every Summer, becauſe their Roots will greatly increaſe ; 
which, if confin'd in the Pots too long, will turn mouldy, 
and decay. The other Oriental Sorts are hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry Soil, and a warm Si- 
Theſe Plants alſo be propagated by ſowing their 
ed in the Spring upon a Bed of freſh Earh, 

to keep the Ground clear from Weeds until the Plants are 
come up; when they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of 
i and treated as thoſe raiſed from Cuttings or 


SALVIA AGRESTIS. Vide Scordium. 


SAMBUCUS [fo called of Sambuca, which was a mu- 
fical Inftrument made of this Wood, uſed by the Antients. 
Others derive the Name from one Sandix, who found out 
the Virtues of this Tree], The Elder-tree, 

The Charafers are | 

The Branches are full of Pith, having but little Wood : 
the Flowers are monopetalous, divided into al Segments, 
and expand in form of a Roſe : theſe are, for the moſt part, 
collected into an Umbel, and are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent 
Berries, having three Seeds in each. 

The Species are; | | | 

1. Saugucus frufu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Elder, with black Berries. 

2. Sauzugus fru in umbella viridi. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Elder, with greeniſh Berries. | 
= SamBucus frufu albo. Lob. The white-berried 


4. SAMBUCUS racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. The mountain op 


red-berried Elder. 
5. SaBucus laciniato folio. C. B. P. The Cut or 
Parlley-leav d Elder. . 


6. Saugucus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
Mach lead E. 
7. Samsucus bumilis, five Ebulus. C. B. P. Dwarf 
» or Dane wort. | | 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the Hedges 
in moſt Parts of England ; but the ſecond and third Sorts 
are more rare: theſe are for the ſake of their 
Berries, which are by ſome Perſons uſed for making Wine, 
and for other Pu The fourth Sort is leſs common 
in Exgland than either of the former, it being only to be 
ound in ſome curious Gardens at preſent. The fifth and 
lixth Sorts are preſerved for the Variety of their Leaves, 
by ſuch as are curious in collecting the various Kinds of 
* — rang pagated fro 
e Sorts be eaſil ga m Cuttings, 
or by ſowing cheir Seeds Z wah wy — being the moſt 
expeditious Method, is generally practiſed. The Time for 


- 


they emit ſuch a 


S A 


planting of their Cuttings 1s any time from September to 
dry March; in the doing of which, there needs no mort Care 


than to thruſt the Cuttings about ſix or eight Inches into 
the Ground, and they will take Root faſt enough, and 


may afterwards be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 


which may be upon almoſt any Soil or Situation: the 
are extreme hardy ; and if their Seeds are permitted to 
upon the Ground, they will produce plenty of Plants 
the ſucceeding Summer. TIE 
Theſe Trees are often planted for making Fences, be- 


_ cauſe of their quick Growth; but as their Bottoms become 


naked in a few Years, they are not fo proper for that Uſe: 
neither would I recommend them to be planted near Ha- 
bitations ; becauſe at the Seaſon when they are in Flower, 
ſtrong Scent, as will occaſion violent 
Pains in the Heads of thoſe who abide long near them : 
beſides, the crude Parts which are continually perſpired 


thro' their Leaves, are accounted unwholſome; tho the 
Leaves, Bark, and other Parts, are greatly eſteemed for 


many Uſes in Medicine. 


medicinal Uſe z tho* very often the Herb- women in the 
Markets give the tender Shoots of the Elder-tree inſtead of 
Fro ſuch gre as can't — 1 aſunder. 

is Plant multiplies exceeding fa its creeping 
Root, which, if permitted l 
large Spot of Ground: the Off. ſets of theſe Roots may be 
tranſplanted any time from September to March, and will 


grow in any Soil or Situation, but ſhould be allowed room 
to ſpread; for if they are planted near other Plants, they 


will over-run and deſtroy them. | 


SAMOLDUS, Round-leav*'d Water Pimpernel. 
The Cbaracters are; = | : 
It bath a wheel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral & 
the Empalement, ani is fixed like a Nail in the Centre 
the Flower; which, uniting with the Empalement, is turn d 
into a _ or Pod, opening at the Top, and inclofſing many 
3 | 1 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
Sauorus Valerandi. F. B. Round- jeav d Water-pim- 


„„ 
Water uſually ſtands in Winter; and is ſeldom preſerved 
in Gardens: it is an annual Plant, which flowers in Zune, 


and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; at which time, whoever 
hath a mind to cultivate this Plant, ſhould ſow the Seeds 


on a moiſt Soil, where the Plants will come up, and re- 
GG 


SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. 
The Characters are; ; | 
The Flower is incloſed in a Sheath, compoſed of two oval 


concave Leaves, which fall off: the Flower bath eight ob- 


long Petals, which are alternately narrow : theſe ſpread 


round-pointed Seeds. 
00 


SANGUINARIA minor, flore fimplici. Hort. Elth. The 


ſmall Puccoon, with a ſingle Flower. 

There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant mentioned 
in the Eltham Gardens; but they are not diſtinct Species, 
for they vary annually ; therefore it is to no purpoſe to 
mention their Variations. 


This Plant was formerly ranged i che Genus of Cal 


dine, by the Title of maximum Canadenſe acau- 


lon; and this Name of Sanguinaria was applied to it by 


Dr. Dillenius, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Oxford. We 
have no proper Engliſh Name for this; but as the-Inha- 
bitants of America call it by the Indian Name Puccoon, I 
have continued it here. 

It is a Native of moſt of the Northern Parts of Ame- 
rica, where it grows plentifully in the Woods; and in 
the Spring, before the Leaves of the Tree come 22 


The Dwarf Elder is found wild in ſome Counties of 
England; but near London it is propagated in Gardens for 


egments: the Pointal ariſes from 


= — 1 — m 


Surface of the Ground is in many Places covered with 
the Flowers, which have ſome Reſemblance to our Wood 


Anemone; but they have ſhort naked Pedicles, each ſup- 
porting one Flower at the Top: ſome of theſe Flowers 


will have ten or twelve Petals ; ſo that they appear to have 
a double Range of Leaves, which has. occaſioned their very 


being termed double Flowers: but this is only accidental, 
the 4 Roots, in different Years, producing different 
Flowers : the Roots of this Plant are tuberous, and the 
: whole Plant has a yellow Juice, which the Indians uſe to 
int Cs be & te 
This Plant is to li en Air in 
England; but it ſhould be planted in a looſe Soil, and a 
ſheltered Situation, but not too much expoſed to the Sun: 
it is propagated by the Roots, which may be taken up 
and parted every other Year: the beſt time for doing of 
this is in September, that the Roots may have time to ſend 
out Fibres before the hard Froſt ſets in. The Flowers of 
this Plant appear in-pril; and when they decay, the 
green Leaves come out, which will continue till Midſum- 
mer; then they decay, and the Roots remain unactive 
till the following Autumn: ſo that unleſs the Roots are 
marked, it will be pretty difficult to find them, aſter their 
Leaves decay; for they are of a dirty - brown Colour on 
the Outſide; ſo are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
This Plant is very proper to mix with the Dogs · tooth 
Violet, Spring Cyclamen, Perſian Iris, Bulbocodium, Siſy- 
Tinchium, and ſome other low - growing bulbous and tu- 
| berous-rooted Flowers, which require the ſame Culture; 
where theſe will add to the Variety when they are in 
Beauty: for when the Roots are flrong, and grow in a 
good Soil, they will produce a great Number of Flowers 
upon each Root: the Roots may be planted about four 
or five Inches aſunder every Way. ; 


SANGUISORBA, Burnet, called by the French Pim- 


The Characters are; EK > 
De Empalement of the Flower conſiſts of two Leaves, 
which fall away: the Flower is of one Leaf, divided into 
four Parts, whsch are joined at the Bottom : the quadran- 
gular Pointal, which is fituated in the Centre, becomes a 
=o Capſule, opening both Ways, and incloſing ſmall 


The Species are; 8 | 

1. SancuisORBA minor. C. B. P. Common Burnet, 
or Pimpernel. 5 05 

2. SANGUISORBA major pratenſis. Rupp. Flor. Great 
Meadow Burnet. | | Bas 

3. SANGU1SORBA Canadenſis, flore albo ſpicato. Rupp. 
Flor. Canada Burnet, with a white ſpiked Flower. 
4. SANGUISORBA major, foliis auriculatis glabris. Great 
Burnet, with ſmooth- ear d Leaves. | 

5. SANGU1SORBA birſuta, agrimonie foliis. Hairy Bur- 
net, with Leaves like Agrimony. 4 6 

6. SANGUiSORBA ſpinofſa, caule fruticoſo. Prickly 
Burnet, with a woody Stalk. _ | 

7. SANGUISORBA major Hiſpanica, conglomerato flore. 
Great Spaniſb Burnet, with Flowers growing in a cloſe 
Head. | 639 
8. SanGuiSORBA mincr, ſemine majore & craſſiore. 
Small Burnet, with a larger and thicker Seed. | 

This Genus of Plants has been by ſome old Writers 
titled Sanguiſorba, by others Pimpinella; and by ſome 
both Titles have been applied to it: but Dr. Linnæus has 
divided the Species of this Genus, to ſome of which he 
applies this Name of Sangui ſorba, and to the others Po- 
terium: the firſt Genus he places in his Claſs of Tetran- 
dria, as they have but four Stamina in their Flowers: 
the other he places in his Claſs of Monoecia Polyandria, 
theſe having Male and Female Flowers in the ſame Spike; 
and the Flowers have many Stamina; ſo by his Method, 


theſe two Genera are ſeparated to a great Diſtance: but as 


theſe Species have been always brought under one Genus 
before his time, I chooſe to continue them together. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in many Parts of England, 
particularly upon chalky Land, where it grows ſo ſmall, 
28 to appear different from what it does when tranſplanted 


into Gardens. This is the Sort which is directed by the 
College for medicinal Uſe ; and it has been uſe. . 
cooling Herb in Drinks ; but of late Years the "arg 
cultivate it for Sallads: the young Leaves in the pr 
being mixed wich other ſmall Herbs in Salad g. 
e Flavour to them. | Guy 
The ſecond Sort alſo grows wild in moiſt Meadows, i 
ſome Parts of England. | The third Sort was brougje 
from the Northern Parts of America. The fourth 


is a Native of the Mountains in Sevoy. The ſeventh Sor: 


ws wild in Spain and Portugal; and the eigh 
in Iris and Dalmatia ; hon whence I fr 
Seeds, which were procured for me by my much honoured 
Friend the Chevalier Rathgeb. Theſe ate all of them 
hardy perennial Plants, which will eaſily riſe from the 
Seeds, if they are ſown on a Bed of common Earth in 


ſhould be tranſplarited into Beds: the Imall Sorts may be 


planted one — 1 aſunder, and the large Sorts two Feet: 
theſe Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and 4 
The fifth Sort ſeldom laſts longer than two Years; ſo 
that when the Plants have perfected their Seeds, they ſoon 
after periſh : therefore whoever is willing to preſerve this 


The ſixth Sort grows n Stalks about three 
Feet high, which continue ſeveral Tears; and ſends our 


Sorts, or by Cuttings, which may be planted any time in 


Summer : and if they are duly wat they 


— take Root; and may afterward be planted into | 
ots. 8 1 


' SAND, as Dr. Boerheave defines it, is Earth wwe 


ſo called, which is a. foſſil. Body, neither difloluble by | 


Fire, Water, nor Air; inſipid and untranſparent, more 


fulible than Stone, ftill friable, and containing uſually a 


Share of Fatneſs. | | 
Dr. Lifter divides the Engliſh Sands into two Claſſes ; 
the firſt, ſharp or rag Sand, conſiſting of ſmall 
Pebbles, naturally found on the Mountains, and not cal- 
cinable : theſe he farther divides into fine and coarſe, and 
ſubdivides each, according to the Colours, into white, grey, 
rediſh, brown, c. | 3 
The ſecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides into 
that with flat Particles broken from Lime - ſtones, that with 
Silver- like Particles, and that with Gold- like Particles. 
As to Sand, its Uſe is to make the clayey Earth fertile, 
and fit to feed Vegetables, c. for Earth alone, we find, 


is liable to coaleſce, and gather into an hard coherent Mas, 


as is apparent in Clay; and Earth thus embodied, and, 
as It were, glued together, is no-ways diſpoſed to nouriſh 


Vegetables : but if with ſuch Earth, Sand, c. i. e. hard 


Cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable in Water, and ſtill 
retain their Figure, be intermixed, they will keep the 


Pores of the Earth open, and the Earth itſelf looſe and 
incompact, and by that means give room for the Juices to 


aſcend, and for Plants to be nouriſhed thereby. 

Thus a Vegetable, planted either in Sand alone, or in a 
fat Glebe, or Earth alone, receives no Growth or Incre- 
ment at all, but is either ſtary'd or ſuffocated z but mix 
the two, and the Maſs becomes fertile. In effect, by 


means of Sand, the Earth is rendered, in ſome manner, 


organical; Pores and Interſtices being hereby maintained, 
ſomething analogous to Veſſels, by which the Juices may 


be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length | 


excerned, and thrown off into the Roots of Plants. 


Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, eaſily admit both 


of Heat and Moiſture; but then they are liable to 

Inconveniencies ; that they let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo 
contract no Ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpecially 
where there is a Clay Bottom; and by that means it cither 
parches or chills roo much, and proquces * = 


ng, 
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Moſs, and canketous Infirmities; but if the Sand happens 
to have a Surface of good Mould, and a Bottom of Gravel, 
or looſe Stone, tho it do not hold the Water, it may 
produce a forward ſweet Graſs ; and tho? it may be ſub- 
Ed w 


yet it quickly recovers with the leaſt Ruin. 
| is accounted a good Compoſt for ſtiff 

Ground; for it effects the two Things following; viz. 
k makes way for the Tree or Seed to root in ſtiff 
and makes a Fume to feed ir. 

Sand indeed is apt to puſh the Plants, that grow upon 
it, early in the Spring, and make them germinate near a 
Month ſooner than thoſe that grow upon Clay, becauſe the 
Salts in the Sand are at full Liberty to be raiſed, and 
into Motion, upon the leaſt A of the Warmth of 
the Sun; but then, as they are » they are ſoon exhal'd 


and loſt 
SANGUIS DRACONIS. Vide Palma, 


 SANICULA [fo called of ſanando, healing, becauſe it 
5 in many Diſtem J. Sanicle. N 0 
ane Charaders _— | 

I i au umbelliferous Plant, + 
Leaves placed orbicularly, but. are generally bent back to 
' the Centre of the Flower, reſting on the 
becomes 4 Fruit compos d of two Seeds, that are gibbous 


„ which 
and 


— but plain on the other : ſome of the 


wers are always > 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England; viz. STE ITS 
Sanicut à officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle, or Self-heal. 
This Plant is found wild in Woods, and ſhady Places, in 
moſt Parts of England 3 but being a medicinal Plant, may 
de in Gardens for Uſe : it may be increaſed by 
we pe any time from September to March; 
it 
well rooted before the dry Weather in Spring comes on: 
they ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, in 


. SANTQLINA [ſo called on account of its great Vir- 
rue; 9. d. Sanda Herba; i. e. the Holy Herb}, Lavender- 

ths lobeſe foſenlous Flower, confibing of 

a „ conſiſting 0 
Florets, drvided pkg oe Segments, fitting on 4. Em. 
bryo, contained in the intermediate little Leaves, hollowed 
| like a Gutter, and a ſquamous hemiſpherical 
the Embryo afterward becomes a Seed, not at all furniſb d 
with Down : to theſe Notes muſt be added, Larger Flowers 
than thoſe of Wormwood and Southerwwood, and alſo the 
whole Face of the Plant. | 
The Species are: | [ 
1. SANTOLINA foliis teretibus. Tourn. Common La- 
2. SANTOLINA flore majore, foliis villoſis & incanis. 


= banana foliis erycæ vel ſabine. Tourn. Green- 
leav d Lavender-cotton, with a Scent like Ointment. 
4. SanTOLINA foliis cupreſi. Tourn. Cypreſs leav'd 


9 af 
5. SANTOLINA , \ (s ens, Tourn, 1 
HY repens Creeping 


6. SanTOLINA foliis minus incanis, Tourn. Lavender- 
cotton with leſs hoary Leaves. 
2 112 

ourn. v cotton wi rk · gree ves, a 
"golden Flower, | 

8. SANTOLINA foliis roriſmarini, major. Tourn. Greater 

er-cotton, with Roſmary- leaves. 

9. SANTOLINA vermiculata Cretica. Tourn, Vermicu- 
ted Lavender-cotton of Candy. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in Gardens for me- 

dicinal Uſe, as is the third, for furniſhing Balconies, and 
other lictle Places in and near the City, by way of Orna- 
ment ; but the other Sorts are rarely to be found, but in 
the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in Botanical Studies. 
Moſt of theſe Plants may be cultivatcd fo as to become 


pboſe Flower conſiſts of froe 


ts beſt to do it in Autumn, that the Plants may be 


er Fi hoary 


Ornaments to a Gardeti, particularly in ſmall Boſquets of 
ever-green Shrubs ; whete, if — artfully intcrmix'd 
—— other * 3 Growth, E * 

t Line, wi e an agreedble Variety ; eſpe- 
cially if care be taken to trim them dies jol a Waun, 
to keep them within Bounds ; otherwiſe their Branches are 

to and, in wet Weather, to be borne down 
and diſplaced, which renders them unſightly ; but when 
they are kept in Order, their hoary and differeticxolour'd 
Leaves will have a pretty. Effect in ſuch Plantations: © © 

OT ated by planting Slips of 
Cuttings of ahy of the Kinds during the Spring, which 


put ſhould be put into a Border of light freſh Earth, and 


water d and ſhaded in hot dry Weather, until they have 
taken Root; after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds till Autumn when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted where 
they GETS remain: but if the Ground is not 


to receive them, it will be proper to 
the Border until Spring ; for Faker 
in babe to be de 


Autumn, they are 
little Cold in Winter. 
planted in a lean, 
dry Soil, will continue many Y 


are very hardy, and if 
cars 
very well : but if they are in a wet or 


rich Soil, they are often deſtroyed in Winter. 


| SAP: The Notion of the Sap's Circulation was enter- 
tain'd by ſeveral Authors much about the fame time, 
without any Communication from one another ; Icu- 


in ſuch as abound witha milky 


Sap, as the Great Ti ; Milk-thiſtle, Ec. if the Liga- 


ture be faſten d tight round them, the Part above is found 


; 
if 


—_ abe 
from the Soi thence 
tranſmitted. to | for the 
nouriſhing of i rom the 
Moiſture of the Air entering in at the Extremities of the 
Branches: fo that the abeniing and deſcending Juices are 


always yield ſomewhat which the Loadſtone attracts. 
This Juice enters the Plant in form of a fine and ſubtile 
Water; which the nearer it is to the Root, the more it 
78 | | retains 


approaches the Vegetable. 
Conſequently, when the Juice enters the Root, the 
Bark whereof is furniſh*'d with excretory Veſſels, fitted 
to diſcharge the excrementitious Part, it is earthy, watry, 
poor, acid, and ſcarce all. 


dy acid. 
' The Juice, being ſexe carried to the. Gems of Beds, 
is more concodted z and here having unfolded the Leaves, 


further Preparation, of the Juice. | 21 
For theſe tender Leaves, being expoſed to the alternate 


Action of Heat and Cold, moiſt Nights, and hot ſcorch- 


” 
"x" 


and contraſted, and 


tl e LA 
| WH is liable to be imbib d; as Air, 
of Minerab, Mena, Gt. and of def do 


2. Tracbeæ or Air-veſſels, which are long hollow Pipes, 
wherein Air is continually receiv d and Ad, i. e. in- 
ir'd and expir d; within which Tracbeæ he ſhews all the 
ormer Series of Veſſels are contain d. 5 
Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Lear, nay, of a 
Day, of a ſingle Hour, or Minute, muſt have an Effect 
on the Air included in theſe Tracheæ, i. e. muſt 
it, and conſequently dilate the Trachee ; whence ariſes a 
n, Spring or Source of Action, to promote the 
irculation in Plants. | 
For by the 
taining the Juices are preſſed, and by that means the Juice 
contain'd is continually propell'd, and ſo accelerated; by 
which Propulſion, the Juice is continually comminuted, 
and render d more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled 
to enter Veſſels ſtill finer and finer, the thickeſt Part 
of it being at the ſame time ſecreted, and depoſited 
into the lateral Cells or Loculi of the Bark, to defend the 
Plant from Cold, and other external Injuries. | 
The Juice having thus gone its Stage, from the Root 
to the remote Branches, and even the Flower ; and having 
in every Part of its Progreſs depoſited ſomething both for 
Aliment and Defence ; what is redundant 


the Bark, the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe 
wherein the Sap mounted; and thro? theſe it re-deſcends 
3 


during the Day - time · eſpecial 


mſiderable, the X 
—_— · „1 at 
the Veſſels exhauſted; and in the 


By its ſpongious 


Juice, or the Juices of the Root and Stem of Plans, 


Expanſion of the Tracheæ, the Veſſels con- | 


paſſes out into 


S A 


Thus is every Vegetable acted on by 


What Courſe the Juice takes, after it is imbibed by the 
Roots, is not very clear; the Veſſels that take it up, to 


to deſcend by the larger Fibres, plac'd in the i 
thereof, immediately over the Wood; in which 


the Pith is comprefs'd and 
ſome Trees it 


—.— 


uperfluous Moiſture 


of no great Uſe. 
The learned Dr. Boerbaave diſtributes the Juices of 
Plants into ſix Claſſes. 5 


1. The firſt Claſs comprehends the crude nutrition 


which are little more than the mere Matter. of the Ele- 
ment, as drawn by the Root from the Body it adheres to, 
whether it be Earth, Water, or the like. LED. 

This Juice is found in every Part of the Plant, and 
therefore may be held an univerſal Juice; yet he con- 
ſiders it as the Juice of the Root and Stem, becauſe it 
is chiefly found in them. | 5 
This he takes to be a ſubacid watry Lymph, without any 
ſpecific Taſte or Smell, as not being yet arriv'd to the 
Maturity of Oilu 3 5 
To this Claſs belong thoſe Juices which diſtil in great 
Aburidance from Wounds or Inciſions made in the woody 


rarefy Parts of Plants; ſuch, e. g. is that tart Liquor ouling 


from the Root of the Walnut · tree, when cut off in the 
Month of May. SB 
Such alſo is that limpid, ſubacid Humour, flowing out 
very plentifully at an Inciſion in the Birch-tree in the 
Month of March, to the Quantity of ſeveral Gallons in 


a few Days. 

Such alſo is the Juice iſſuing out of the Vine wounded 
in the Spring-time, which always taſtes tartiſh, and ſer- 
ments like the themſelves. | 

This Juice may be eſteem*d as yet foſſil, being gene 
rated of and in the Earth; for the Juice of the Earth, 
being receiv'd into the Canals of this Plant, retains 5 
Nature during two or three Circulations z nor does imme: 
diately commence a v Juice. i 

This Claſs of Juices therefore he accounts as the Chyle 
of the Plant, being chiefly found in the firſt Order of 
Veſſels; viz. in the Roots and the Body of the 


of 
which anſwer to the Stomach and Inteſtines of Ani 
| 3 


=] 
N 


Pan ; 


tranſuding 3 Pores of 
Exceſs 5 ng 


Anriss. 


1 


775 


; 


5 


LE 


S A 


Lobe, inveſting the tender Embyro. Without this Oil, it 


were pe) N a Seed ſhould live a Month, and, much 
less, a ear or two, intire and uncorrupted in the 


This Oil is found in the Seeds of all Plants; in ſome, 


ex. gr. in Almonds, Cocoa-nuts, &c. in very great Quan- 
tities; in others leſs, as Pepper, Arum, &c. where one 


would ſcarce imagine any Oil at all: and theſe Seeds loſe 
: 5. The fifth Claſs of Juices are thoſe of the Bark; which 


is an artful Congeries or Bundle of perſpirative Ducts, 
and abſorbent Veſſels. ny 
_ Of theſe Juices there are divers Species ; for the ſeveral 


- Humours rais'd' and diſtributed through the Leaves, 
| Flowers, and other Parts of the Plants, have all circulated 


ugh the Bark, and accordingly are frequently found. 


is to from Wounds made therein. In ſome Caſes, 
even the whole Plant is no more than Bark, the Pulp 


ick- having been eaten out; as inWillows, Poplars, &c. which 


40 Ap 
in the Form of a Cruft, to 
ere the Sun is * 


ſpon- from the Cold, Gk. XY | 
All the Juices of Barks are reducible to eight; viz. 


will live long time in that State. 


The Bark ſerves divers Purpoſes; for it not only tranf- 


is. mits the nutritious Juices of the Plant, but alſo contains 
ght, divers fat oily Humours, to defend the fleſhy Parts from 
of the Injuries of the Weather. 


6. As Animals are furniſh'd with a Pauniculus Adipoſus, 


ning uſually replete with Fat, which inveſts and covers all the 
©. * fleſhy Parts, and ſcreens them from external Cold; ſo are 
Plants incompaſſed with a Bark replete with fat Juices, 


the mam whereof the Cold is kept out, and in 
Finter-time the $pieule of Ice prevented from fixing and 


| | nd, by 
= | . 4 9 1 f t and 
by the Sun; and their Leaves are cover d with a 


d e eee 


1. The, crude, acid, watry Juice, call'd the Chyle of 


2. Anoily Juice, which, burſting che Bark in the Be- 


and ginning of the Summer, exudes out of ſeveral Plants; 


| 1 1 greens; and uch alone: this 


4. The fourth Claſs of Juices are thoſe of the Fruit 
and Seed; the Preparative whereof is Nature's final Work: 
which perform'd, the Plants ſeem to die for a time, as 
al Animals are ſeen to languiſh after the Emiſſion of their 

emen | 


The Juice of the Fruit is like that of the Root, only 
elaborated. | | | 

The Juice of the Seed is an eſſential Oil or Balm, ela- 
rated and exalted to its laſt Perfection. This Juice or 
Oil is not found in the very Point or Embryo in the 
Centre of the Placenta ; all we meet with in that Part, is 
a few fine watry Particles ſecreted from the Placenta : but 
ts in the Placentula or Cotyledons themſelves, which 
conſiſt of innumerable little Folliculi or Cells, wherein this 
only Juice is contain d, ſerving to defend the Embryo, and 


preſerve it from being corrupted by Water, which, it is 


well known, will hardly paſs through Oil. ; 

Thus, if you take, e. g. Fennel-ſeed, cut it through 
the Middle, and apply it to the Microſcope, you will 
cally perceive a clear ſhining Oil in the Cells of each 


— 


as Cypreſs, Pine, Fir, Savin, Juniper, and other Ever- 
reens; and ſuch alone: this Oil diffolves by the ſmalleſt 
of Warmch, and is eaiyinfla'd, and is that 
| at; which is the Reaſon why moſt 


' For Balm, or fatty Liquor, 


arts, and is converted into a denſer Liquor. Thus 
Part of Oil of Olives being exhaled by the 
s Warmth, there remains a thick Balſam behind: 


in thus alſo. Oil of Turpentine, having loſt its more liquid 


Parts by Heat, becomes of the thick Conſiſtence of a 


J. A pitchy Joice, which is the Body of the Oil irſel 


88 inſpiſſates, and turns N great Warmth: 
ine 


this is the moſt obſerv d in the and Fir. 

5. Reſin, which is an Oil ſo far inſpiſſated, as to be- 
Ol. by boting K ark and long? Thas, Tepe 
Oil, iling it m ong. us, if Turpentine 
— Au a gentle Fire, it firſt diſſolves, and becomes an 
Oil, then a Balſam, then Pitch, and then a Reſin; in 


withal inflammable and combuſtible; diſſoluble in Spirit 
of Wine, but not in Water, which makes the Character 
of Reſin. | | 

Hence the Oil is moſt abundant in the Barks in the 
Winter- time, the Balſams in Summer, and the Reſin in 
Autumn. 

6. Colophony, which is a Refin ſtill farther exhauſted 
of its volatile Part, being pellucid, friable, and approach- 
ing to the Nature of Glaſs. ; 0 

7. Gum, which is an Humour exuding out of the 
Bark, and, by the Warmth of the Sun, concocted, in- 
ſpiſſated, and render d tenacious, but ſtill diſſoluble in 
Water, and at the ſame time inflammable, and ſcarce 
capable 


tree whoſe Leaves are plain: for 


capable of being pulverized. This oily Mucilage ſerv: $ 
S to cover over, and defend the Buds of Trees, 


from the Injuries of Wet and Froſt in Winter;; but will 


nielt with a moiſt Warmth, and eaſily run from them, 
when the gentle Warmth of the Spring approaches: nor 
is ever fo far harden'd into a Cruſt, as to do any Injury 
to the incloſed Shoot. This oily Subſtance always contains 
in it an acid Spirit; which is a Preſervative againſt Putre- 
faction. 

$. A gummous Reſin; which is an Humour ſecreted in 
the Bark, and dry d by the Heat of the Sun; and thus 
conſtituting a Body that 9 gummous, and, as ſuch, 
tenacious, and ſoluble in Water; 
therefore friable, and ſoluble in Oil, or Spirit of Wine, but 


3 ily agreed, that all Plan 
aniſts are now generally ts are 
furniſh'd with and Parts neceſſary both for Chyli- 


fitation and Sanguification ; that they have Veins, Arte- 
ries, Heart, Lungs, adipoſe Cellules, Sc. If fo, it is ob- 
vious, that theie muſt be ſome Difference between the 
Juices, which have not the Action of thoſe 
Parts, and ſuch as have already circulated a Number of 


The ſeveral Juices hitherto recounted, are the firlt or 
nutritious Juice, call'd alſo the Chyle of the Plant, under 
ſuch Alterations, and new Modifications, as it undergoes in 


being receiv*d, and kept ſome time, in Parts of a | 
Structure; as Leaves, Flowers, Seed, Sc. This laſt Juice, 
called the Blood, is the ſame nutritious Juice farther al- 


tered, by being divers times 


through each of thoſe 
Parts, and remixed, and at 


converted into a new 


Juice, with Properties different from any of them all. | 
| Inſtances are 
brought from Experiments made by Mr. Fairchild; as, 


To prove the Circulation of the Sap, 


his budding or inoculating of a Paſſion-tree, whoſe Leaves 
are ſpotted with yellow, into one of that Sort of Paſſion- 
the Buds did not 
take, yet after it had been budded a Fortnight, the yel- 


low Spots began to ſhew themſelves about three Feet above 
the Inoculation ; and in a little time after that, the yellow 


Spots appear d on a Shoot, which came out of the Ground 
from another Part of the Plant; which has been accounted 


a plain Proof of the Sap's Circulation. 1 55 
| Experiment of the fame 


Another Inſtance is, another 
Perſon, who grafted the ever-green Oak, or Ilex, upon the 
common Oak. The Leaves of the common Oak, which 
was the Stock, decay'd, and fell off, at the uſual Seaſon of 
the Year ; but the ever-green Oak, which was the Cyon 
grafted upon it, held its Leaves, and continu'd 
in the Winter. From whence it is concluded, that when 
Trees drop their Leaves, the Sap keeps full in Motion, and 
is not gone into the Root, as ſome Perſons think. 

There are alſo other Experiments of the ſame Perſon, 
which were ſhewn before the Royal Society ; as the New- 
England Cedar, or rather Juniper, grafted on the Virgi- 
nian: and what is taken to prove the Circulation in it, is, 
the Regs WS NNN Be RET REN 
the Grafting ; which continued ing as well as 
per-part above the Grafting. 3 4 

And alfo another, which is the Viburnum, with the Top 
planted m the Ground, which was become Roots ; and the 
Roots turn'd up, which were become Branches: which 


Plant was in as good a State of growing, as it was in its 


natural State. | | 
A thi d Experiment of his was on a Pear-tree, which 
he inarched upon two Pear-ſtocks, in March 1721-2. hav- 
ing the Roots out of the Ground ; and was in a good flou- 
riſhing State, with a Branch in Bloſſom, that receives no 
other Nouriſhment but by the Juices that return down the 
other two Branches; which tho” it had been done above 
two Years, yet it continu'd ſhooting Suckers out of the 
Root; which is eſteem'd as a Proof, that the Branches are 
as uſeful to ſupport the Roots, as the Roots the Branches: 
and thence he inf rs, that it is not ſtrange, that ſo many 
Trees miſcarry in planting, when there are no Branches 
left to the Head to maintain the Circulation to the Roots. 
A fourth Experiment he made on the Cedar of Leba- 
non, grafted on the Larix, which drops its Leaves in the 


Winter, yet maintain'd the Cedar in a flouriſhing Condi- 


and partly reſinous, and 


tion, as if it had been on a Tree which held its Leaves at 
EN ESSE Po Sons 
* 1 
a5 above the abe = fs 
tion to the Noticn of the Circulation 
rees like to that in animal Bodies, the Rev B. 


7 
tion and Motion of the is f i mini 
y of the Sap i 


the Sap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen de- 


If 
ſcending from the U of Gaſhes, cut in 
Nane Au Wan cn 
ing on their Bottoms in long glaſs Tubes, in his 4d and 
44th Experiment. g | | 
In both which Caſes it is certain, that great 
3 Sap down- 
ve ing, if the Return of the 
ward were by Truſion or Pulſion, w the Blood in 
Animals is return'd the Veins to the Heart z and 
that Pulſion, if chere were any, muſt neceſſarily be 


exerted 
with prodigious Force, to be able to drive the Sap through 


the finer Capillaries. | 
So that if 


there be a Return of the Sap downward, it 


dz 


the Stem ; ſo that it mult needs 


we a on tes >, 64 &* tt, @ © 


- ene ee... Jl Souls 


But the Reaſon of the Abatement of the Bleeding in this 
Caſe may be well accounted for, from the manifeſt Proof 
we have in theſe Experiments, that the Sap is ſtrongly at- 
tracted upward by the vigorous Operation of the perſpire- 
ing Leaves, and attracting Capillaries; but when the Bark 
is cut off for ſome Breadth below the bleeding Place, then 
the Sap which is between the Bark and the Wood below 
that diſbarked Place is deprived of the ſtrong attracting 
Word cannot be Rgplya ft with 32g! we ws 

ind cannot o faſt with as it was be · 

t the moſt conſiderable Objection againſt this pro- 
ove Motion of the Sap, without a Cirzulation, Kies 

m hence; viz. That it is too precipitate a Courſe for 
a due Digeſtion of the Sap, in order to Nutrition : where- 
as in Animals Nature has provided, that many Parts of 
the Blood ſhall 'run a long Courſe before they are either 
apply d to Nutrition, or diſcharged from the Animal. 
But when we conſider, that the great Work of Nutri- 
tion in Vegetables, as well as Animals (I mean, after the 
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is chiefly carry d on in the fine capillary Veſſels, where Na- 
ture ſelects and combines, as ſhall beſt ſuit her different 
Purpoſes, the ſeveral m attracting nutritious Parti- 


their fluid Vehicle; we 
an abundant Proviſion for this Work in the Structure of 
Vegetables : all whoſe Compoſition is made up of nothing 
Portions or Veſicles. a 
Upon the Whole, he thinks we have, from theſe Ex- 
eri and Obſervations, ſufficient Ground to believe, 
that there is no Circulation of the Sap in Vegetables; not- 
withſtanding ingenious Perſons have been induc'd to 
think there was, from ſeveral curious Obſervations and Ex- 
iments, which evidently prove, that the Sap does, in 
meaſure, re&ede from the Top, toward the lower 
Parts of Plants; whence they were, with good Probabi- 


SAPINDUS, The Soapberry. 
Characters are; * 4 
It bath a Flower, which, for the 5 wi 7 or 
Leaves, expanding in form of a Roſe : from whoſe 
2 wc 4 the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a ſpherical Fruit, having a thick oily Cover, 
incloſing a Nut of the ſame Form. 1 | 
We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
3 foliis Wo alatæ innaſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. 
The Soapberry, or apple tree. 
b Bathedbs, and 
moſt other Places in the Nef Indies, where it riſes to the 
ight of thirty Feet, or more ; but in Exrope it is pre- 
ſerv d by thoſe Perſons who are curious in cultivating Exo- 
tic Plants, for the ſingular Structure of the Leaves, which 


which, at about every two Inches, have Pinnæ, or Wings, 


culation ; for if there were a free uniform Circulation of 
the Sap thro the Oak and lex, Why ſhould the Leaves 
of the Oak fall in Winter, and not thoſe of the Ilex? _ 
Another Argument againſt an uniform Circulation of 
the Sap in Trees, as in Animals, may be drawn from Dr. 
Haley's 35th Experiment; viz. where it was found, by the 
three mercurial Gauges fixed to the fame Vine, that while 
ſome of irs Branches chang d their State of protruding Sap uſed. i 

to a State of imbibing, others continu'd protruding Sap, This Plant is propagated by Seeds (which muſt be ob- 
one nine, and the other thirteen Days longer. tain'd from the Countries where they naturally grow ; for 
That the Sap does not deſcend between the Bark and they do not produce Fruit in Europe) : theſe mult be put 
the Wood, as the Favourers of a Circulation ſuppoſe, into ſmall Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, and | 

ſeems evident from hence ; viz. That if the Bark be taken into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. The Pots muſt be fre- 
off for three or four Inches Breadth quite round, the Bleed- quently watered, otherwiſe the Berries, whoſe outer Cover 
ing of the Tree above that bared Place will much abate; is very hard, will not vegetate. In a Month or five Weeks 
vhich ought to have the contrary Effect, by intercepting the Plants will begin to appear, when the Glaſſes of the 


utually 
cles, which were —_— disjoin'd by the Motion of 
that Nature has made 


are very long and narrow, having Borders on each Side, 


Nutriment is got into the Veins and Arteries of Animals), 


liry of Reaſon, induced to think, that the Sap circulated. —=- 


oppolite to each other, and terminated by an odd one. The © 
Flowers are produc'd at the Ends of the Branches, which 
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Hot. bed ſhould be riiſed every Day in warm Weather, o 


admit freſh Air to the Plants. In three Weeks or a Month 
after the Plants appear; they will be, fit to traniplant z when 
they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted 


bl 
ſo as not to injure their Roots, and each planted into a 
' ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and, then 


prongen into the Hot: bed again  obſervihg to ſhade them 7 


m the Sun every Day, until they have taken new Root; 
after which time, 8 5 
every Day, when the Weather is warm; and will require 
to be frequently watered. 

After the Pim GAA rented, they wil make great 
Progreſs, ſo as to fill theſe Pots with their Roots in a few 
Weeks time; therefore they muſt then be ſhifted into 
Pots ; and as the Plants advance, they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees : for if t 
much in Summer, they ſeldom live through the Winter. 
I have frequently rais'd theſe Plants from Seeds, to the 
Height of two Feet in one Summer ; and the Leaves of 
theſe Plants have been a Foot and an half in Length, fo 
that they made n but theſe Plants did 
not ſurvive the Winter; w thoſe which were expos'd 
to the open Air in July, and ſtinted in their 
Growth, continued their Leaves freſh all the Winter. Theſe 
were plac'd in a Stove upon Shelves, where the Warmth 
was very moderate; with which theſe Plants will thrive 
better than in a greater Heat. 


SAPONARIA. Vide Lychnis. 


SAPOTA, The Mammee Sapota. 
The Garacters are; 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order; from whoſe Empale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a large 
oval ſoft fleſhy Fruit, inclofing an oblong pointed. Stone or 
Fruit, which is finely poliſÞ'd, baving à rough Fiſſure on 
one of the Edges, of an Aſb-colour. | 85 
N The Species arc; - | | . 
„ 222 wy Plum. Nov. Gen. 
| with a ruit, ſhaped like a Top. 

2. SapoTa frufiu ovato majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Sa- 
pota with a larger oval Fruit. 1 5 3 

The Name of Sapota is what theſe Fruit are call'd by 
the Natives of America; to which ſome add the Appella- 
tion of Mammee : but there is no other Name given to 
theſe Fruits by the Exgliſb, ſince they have ſettled in the 
Veſt- Indies, ſo far as I can learn. 0: 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common about Paxame, and 
ſome other Places in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; but is not 
to be found in any of the Engliſh Settlements in America. 
The ſecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and moſt of the Iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, where the Trees 
are planted in Gardens for their Fruit, which is by many 
Perſons greatly eſteemed. 

Theſe Trees grow in America to the Height of thirty- 
five or forty Feet, having a ſtrait Trunk, covered with an 
aſh-colour'd Bark. The Branches are produc'd on every 
Side, fo as to form a regular Head : theſe are beſet with 
Leaves, which are a Foot in Length, and near three Inches 
broad. The Flowers, which are produc'd from the Branches, 
are of a Cream-colour ; when theſe fall away, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by large oval or 22 Fruit, which are co- 

ver d with a browniſh Skin, under which is a thick Pulp 
of a Ruſſet- colour, very luſcious, call'd Natural Marme- 
lade, from its Likeneſs to Marmelade of Quinces. 

As theſe Trees are Natives of warm Countries, 
they cannot be preſerv'd in England, unleſs they are plac'd 
in the warmeſt Stoves, and manag'd with great Care. T 
are propagated by planting the Stones ; but as theſe wi 
not keep good long out of the Ground, the ſureſt Method 
to obtain theſe Plants is, to have the Stones planted in 
Tubs of Earth, as ſoon as they are taken out of the Fruit, 
and the Tubs placed in a Situation where they may have 
the morning Sun, and kept duly water d. When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be ſecur d from Vermin, and ke 


clear from Weeds; but ſhould remain in the Country till 
they are about a Foot high, when they may be ſhipp'd for 
England : but they ſhovld be brought over in the Sum- 


muſt have free Air admitted to them « 


they are forc'd too 1 


which are 


larger the Sun, until 


SARRACENA, The Sideſaddle 
_ The Characters are; 
| It hath a Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, which art 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, and r- 
ing in a many-leav'd Empalement : from the Middle ariſes 
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freſh'd when the Earth is dry; eſpecially 
their Leaves all 'the Win i 
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according 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a larger 


over-ported; for that will 


Flower. 
we 6 
* - 


in 
the Pointal,wbich is membranaceous, and 


d like an Hood, 
and afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit divided into pve 
Cells,” which contain oblong Seeds, 2 

The Species are; : | A 
I. SARRACENA is, folits cavis & auritis. If. 
3 Canady Sarracena, with hollow cared Leaves 
2. SARRA 


ſtand in Winter. 


The Flowers of this 
from the Root to the 


CEN A foliis longioribus & anguſtioritu. 
Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. 1428 narrow - leav d Sarracena. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of New- England, Vir- 
ginia, and ſeveral Places in North-America, where they 
grow on Bogs, and ſuch Places where the Waters uſually 
The Leaves of the firſt Sort ariſe from 
the Root every Spring, being eight or nine in Number; 
ſmall at the Bottom, but ſwell larger toward 
the Top, and are hollow like a Pitcher; 
an Appendage at the Top, ſomewhat reſembling a Flap : 
ſo that in theſe Leaves there is commonly a large Quan- 
tity of Water contain'd. Theſe are ſeven or eight Inches 
in Length : between the Leaves ariſes the Flower-ſtem, 
which. is naked ; and. each of theſe ſuſtains one 
Flower, growing on the Top, which are ſucceeded 
roundiſh Fruit. = | 
The Leaves of the ſecond Sort 
high; being ſmall at the Bottom, but widening g's 
dually to the Top. Theſe. are hollow, and are arched over 
at the Mouth like a Friar's Cowl. 
grow on naked Pedicles, riſing 
Height of three Feet : theſe Flowers are green. 
The Name was given to this Plant by Dr. 


having a ſort of 


grow near three Feet 


it is very difficult to cul» 
tivate them in England : be R. the Winters are much 
more ſevere in the Places of their natural Growth, — 
they generally are in England ; their Summers being 
pt much — they n A and produce their 

Flowers and Fruit annually; whereas it is with great 
ficulty they are kept alive for a Year or two in 
and they have not yet flower'd in this Country, as 

2 | 
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Tournefort,, 
in Honour of Dr. Sarrazin, a curious Botaniſt, who ſent 
the Plant from Canady to Dr. Tournefort at Paris. 

As theſe Plants grow on 
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arrive; 5 | 8 
from Seeds: ſo that young Plants ſhould be 


up to bring over, which are more likely to ſtand 
than thoſe which have flower d two or three times. 
the Plants are brought over, they ſhould be planted 
pretty large Pots; which ſhould be filled with ſoft 
Earth, mixed with rotten Wood, Moſs, and Turf, 
ich is very like the natural Soil in which they grow. 

Mts muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation in Summer; but in the Win- 
they muſt be cover'd with Moſs, or ſhelter d under a 


FEET 
1 70 


5 


Protection to them. With this Ma- 
8 | ſome of theſe Plants alive two Years; 
but they made very little Progrefs. | 


 SATUREIA [fo 11 4 is ſaid to cauſe 295 
ri or Preapiſmns ; it very much excites to Ve- 
— carries a Warmth to the Membrum virile], Sa- 
"The GaraSers ay 
It is a Plant of the verticillate Kind, with a labiated 
Flower, whoſe Upper-lip (or Creſt) is divided into two 
Parts ; but the Lower-lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts, the middle Part being crenated : theſe Flowers are 
jroduc*d from the Wings of the Leaves, in a looſe Order, 
and not in Whorles or Spikes, as are moſt of this Tribe of 
Plants. 5 ; 

' 1.-SATUREIA ſativa. F. B. Garden, or Summer-ſa- 


2. SATURELA montana. C. B. P. Winter-ſavory. 


will ſoon take Root: but if the Seaſon ſhould prove hot 
and dry, they muſt be diligently watered until they have 


taken Root z after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; and in Fuly they will 
flower z at which time they will be fit to cut for medici- 
nal Uſe : but thoſe Plants which are left will produce ripe 
Seeds in September, provided the Autumn be favourable. 
The Winter-favory is an abiding Plant, and may be 
pagated by Slips or Cuttings; which, if planted in a Bed 
of light freſh Earth in the Spring, and carefully watered, 
will take Root in a ſhort time, and may then be tranſ- 
Planted where they are to remain. There ſcem to be 
two Species of this, differing in their manner of Growth, 
and alſo in the Size of their Flowers. This Plant ſhould 
have a dry Soil, in which it will endure the Cold very well, 
as may be ſeen by its growing in ſome Places upon the 
Cops of Walks where it defies the ſevereſt Cold of our 
mate 


Theſe Plants were antiently more cultivated in England 
than at preſent, they being very little in Uſe to what they 


vere formerly, when they enter d moſt Dithes of Soups, 


Se. but at preſent they are very little uſed in the Kitchen, 
being chiefly cultivated for medicinal Uſe. 


SATYRION. Vide Orchis. 
SAVINE. Vide Sabina. 
SAVORY. Vid: Satureia. 
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 SAURURUS, Lizards-tail. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an apetalous Flower, confiſting of two Cbives, 
which open two ways, and are full of very ſmall Powder 
(or Farina) : the Embryo reſts between the two Chi ves, which 
afterward becomes an oval Fruit, inclefing a fingle Seed : 
to theſe Nates muſt be added, The Flowers and Fruit are 
fixed to one Axis, ſo as to reſemble the Tail of a Lizard. 

The Species are; 


1. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Greater branching e 


2. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu botryites minor. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Leſſer branching Lizards-tail, 
3. SAURURUsS cauda adunca. Plum, Nov. Gen. Li- 
zards- tail, with a crooked Tail. | 


2 SAURURUS 8 cauda breviori. Plum, 


- 5. SAYRURUS botryites major, foliis plantagineis. Plum. 
2 Gen. Greater cluſter d Lizards-tail, a Plantain- 
Ves. 1 f . 
6. SAURURUS foliis amplis rotundis & umbilicatis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail with large round umbili- 
7. SAURURUS foliis amplis cordatis, non umbilicatis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail with large heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, not umbilicated. Ed | 
8. Sauxunus procumbens minor botryites, folio carnoſo 
cordato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller creeping cluſter d Li- 
zards-tail, with a fleſhy heart-ſhap*d Leaf. 
9 SAURURUS. alius bumilis, folio carnoſo ſubrotundo. ' 


with Plantain- leaves, and a ſhorter 


| 8 Low Lizards- tail, with a roundiſh fleſhy 


10. SauRURUS repens, folio orbiculari, nummulariee fa- 
cie. Plum. Nov Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, with a round 
Leaf, having the Appearance of Moneywort. 2 

11. SAURURUS repens triphyllus,. folio ratundo. Plum. 
2 Creeping three-leav d Lizards- tail, with a round 
12. Savrurvs cauliculis maculofis, repens. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, with a ſpotted Stalk. 
13. SAURURUS fruteſcens, lauro-cerafi folio, frufu bre- 
viore & craffiore. Hauſt. Shrubby Lizards-tail, with a 


Laurel-leaf, and a ſhorter and thicker Fruit. 


14. Saununvs arboreſcens latifolia villaſa, fruiu gra- 
cili. Houſt. Tree-like Lizards-tail, with a broad hairy 


Leaf, and a ſlender Fruit. 


The ſeven Sorts firſt-mention'd grow to be ſhrubby, and 
riſe to the Height of four or five Feet, having Leaves 
plac'd alternately on their Branches. The Iulus comes out 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which is ſhap'd like a 
Lizard's-tail ; from whence they had their Names. By 
ſome they are called long Pepper, from the Reſemblance 
their Juli bear to the long Pepper ; but the Fruit of theſe 
are not uſed, nor have they the Taſte of Pepper. Theſe 
Sorts were diſcover d to grow in Jamaica, by the late Dr. 
Houſftoun ; and ſome of them are deſcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of that Iſland. | 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are Plants of hum- 
bler Growth : theſe trail on the Ground, and emit Roots 
from their Joints, which faſten themſelves into the Earth 
where-ever it is looſe; by which Method they ſpread to a 
3 The Leaves and Stalks of the ninth 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are creeping Plants, 
which faſten themſelves to Trees; by which means they 
riſe to the Height of eight or ten Feet, faſten their Roots 
into the Bark of the Trees, and receive Part of their Nou- 
riſhment from thence. 

All theſe twelve Sorts were diſcover'd by Father Plu- 
mier in the Nef Indies, who has figur d and deſcrib'd them 
in his Hiſtory of American Plants; but ſeven of them were 
before deſcrib'd by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Jamaica. | 

The two laſt Sorts were diſcover'd by the late Dr. Houf- 
toum at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent Samples of 
them into England. Theſe two Sorts grow much larger 
than either of thoſe before-mention'd. 


Some 
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dome of theſe Plants are called, by the Inhabitants of J 


maica, Spaniſh Elder, from their being jointed, and their 
Branches having a great deal of Pith in them. Others of 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have Leaves ſhaped like an 
Heart, are call d Santa Maria Leaves. POS; 

Theſe Plants moſt of them grow in moiſt ſhady Places, 
in the warmeſt Parts of America; where many of them 
root into the decayed Trunks of Trees, arid rotten Wood 
(eſpecially thoſe which trail), and thereby they propagate 

er than by Seeds; for as they emit Roots at almoſt every 
Joint, each of theſe will make a ſeparate Plant. 

But as theſe Plants are too tender to bear the open Air 


in this Clitnate, they muſt be preſerved in a Stove, where Rock 


the Air may be kept in a moderate Temperature for Heat; 


and if they are plated in the Bark-bed, and their Branches H. 


permitted to trail on the Surface of the Bark, the Plants 
will ſend forth Roots at every Joint, and faſten themſelves 


ſtrongly into the Bark; ſo will thrive exceeding faſt, and 


produce their Flowers and Fruit. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants, when brought from abroad, 
ſeldom ſucceed in England; ſo that the moſt proper Me- 
| thod to obtain the Plants is, to have ſome of their Cuttings 
| planted into Boxes of Earth, in the Countries where they 
naturally grow ; and when 
be ſent over to England, with Directi to the Per- 
they are intruſted, not to let them have 
too much Water (eſpecially when they come into a cool 
Climate); becauſe Moiſture then will be very prejudicial 
to them. They muſt alſo be carefully guard inſt the 


1 
- 


ed 
Salt-water, which will infallibly deſtroy them, if it be ſuf- 
fer'd to come to them. When the Plants arrive in Exg- 
land, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the Boxes, and 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh 
Earth, and then plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; i 
until they have taken Root; after which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon ; but in Winter they muſt be kept 
warm, otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. 
The ſureſt Method to make theſe Plants thrive in Eng- 
land is, to plunge the Pots into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
and to ſuffer the Branches of the creeping Kinds to trail 
on the Surface of the Bed; where they will ſtrike Roots 
into the Tan, and will thrive exceedingly. Theſe Plants 
merit a Place in every Collection of Plants, for their re- 
markable Leaves, and the ſingular Structure of their 
Branches; as alſo for the Oddneſs of their Flowers and 
Fruit, which are, for the moſt part, produc'd from the 
Wings of the Leaves. 


gens, Lat. breaking; becauſe, as Baubinus ſays, the Juice 
of it, being drunk, breaks the Stone in the Reins and 
Bladder ; but the Truth of it is doubted. Others derive 
it from its growing on ſtony Mountains; as growing out 
of the Clefts of the Stones], Saxifrage. 

The Characters are; | 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves placed orbicularly, 


which expand in form of a Roſe : out of whoſe multifid 


Flocver-cup riſes the Pointal ; which commonly ends in two 
Horns, and afterward turns, tegether with the Flower- 
cup, into a roundiſb Fruit, which has likewiſe two Horns, 
and two Cells, which are full of ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are 
I. SAXIFRAGA rotundifalia alba. C. B. P. White round- 
leav'd Saxifrage. | | 

2. SAXIFRAGA rotundifolia alba, flore pleno. Boerb. 
Ind. White round-leav'd Saxifrage, with a double Flower. 

3. SaxIiFRaca Alpina erycoides, flore ceruleo. Tourn. 
Mountain heath-like Sengreen, with a blue Flower. 

4. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio, flore allo, multiflora. Tourn. 
Many-flower'd Saxifrage, with an Houſleek-leaf, and a 
white Flower, commonly call'd Pyramidal Sedum. 

5. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio anguſtiore ſerrato. Tourn. 
Saxifrage with a narrow ſerrated Houſleek-leaf. 

6. SaxiFRaca ad folia bulbos gerens. C. B. P. Saxi- 
frage bearing Bulbs at the Wings of the Leaves. 
7. SAXIFRAGA Verna annua bumilior. Inſt. R. H. 


are well rooted, they may | 


to ſhade them from the Sun at firſt, 


tranſplan 
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Poor Spring _ Saxifrage, commonly call'd Rue- 


8. SaxirnacA muſcoſe, trifido folio. Inf. R. . 
Saxifrage, with a trihd Leaf, commonly 
or Ladies Cuſhion. 


Mofly 


to. Saxitaca vida, 4 ing minor & villſa, | 
Inft. R. H. Small hairy Saxifrage of the Appl, with a Leaf 
cut into ts. 


11. SAXIFRAGA alba petra Pore. Inf. R. H. Whits 


2241S LAGA [tdi Pyrenaica 
ye, 82 a fawed Radl * 


13. SAXIFRAGA foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. Ie. R E. 


r iſh 5 an. 

14. SAXIFRACA Alpina, ſedi foliis crenatis ajperis bop. 
like Houſleck. ” Tough noted Leaves 
I LIN or 


gramidata, folio longiore. 


16. SAXIFRAGA montane 


. | to- 
minima, foliis cefiis, dm 


18. SAXIFRAGA 


na 
incurvis. Inf}, R. H. The leaſt Saxifrage of the Alps, with 


a d ITS _ ITO 0 | 
19. SAXIFRAGA Alpina lutea, ſedi folio. Inf. R. E. 
rel Sarge of he Hp ik par, * 

20. SaxiFRaca Hrenaica tridaftylites latifolia. Inf. 
R. H. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with broad Leaves cut i 
110 * 

21. SAXIFRAGA ( ca latifolia tridafiylites rigi- 
dior. Inſt. R. H. Broad ſtiff-leav'd Saxifrage of Biſcq, 
with Leaves cut into thtee 

22. SAXIFRAGA friday 


lites Pyrenaica, pallide Intes, 
minima. Inft. R. H. The leaſt 3 
Pyrenees, with Leaves cut into three Segments. 

23. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica, foliis partim integris, au- 
tim trifidis. Inſt. R. H. Pyrencan Saxifrage, with Leaves 
partly intire, and partly cut into three Segments. 

24. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica minima Iutea, muſco fimi- 


| bis. Inft. R. H. The leaſt yellow Saxifrage of the Pyre- 
SAXIFRAGA [ſo called, g. Saxa, Stones, and fran- | 


nean ES —— Moſs. 
25. SAXIFRAGA annua Cretica minima, bederaceo folis. 
Tourn. Cor. The leaft annual Saxifrage of Cane with 


an Ivy-leaf. . | | 
ca, floribus muſcoſis. Hart. 


28. SAXIFRAGA Penſyl 


Elth. Saxifrage of Peuhlvania with greeniſh Flowers 


growing branchy. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moiſt Mea- 
dows in divers Parts of Exgland, and is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens. This is what the College of Phyſicians have 
directed to be us'd in Medicine, under the Title of Fhite 
Saxifrage, to diſtinguiſh it from Meadow Saxifrage ; which 
is an umbelliferous Plant, of a very different Nature and. 
A ce from this, | 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which was 
found wild by Mr. Joſeph Blind, Gardener at Barns, who 
ted it into his Garden, and afterward diſtributed 
it to ſeveral curious Perſons ; fince which time it hath been 
multiply'd fo much, as to become a very common Plant 
in moſt Gardens near London; where it is commonly 
planted in Pots, to adorn Court-yards, c. in the Spring. 
This Plant is propagated by Off-ſets, which are ſent forth 
from the old Roots in great Plenty. The beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting them is in Fuly, after their Leaves are decay d: 
when they muſt be put into freſh undung'd Earth, and 
plac'd in the Shade until Autumn : but in Winter they 
may be expos'd to the Sun, which will cauſe them to flower 
ſomewhat earlier in the Spring. In pril theſe Plants will 


„ K gn ng —=—= = = 
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and if they are in large Tufts, will at that time 


make b very handſome Appearance; for which Reaſon 
moſt P 


remov'd, and, when they are tranſplanted; always plant 
them in Bunches, that they may produce a greater Num- 
ber of Flowers. If theſe Plants are put into the full Ground, 
they muſt have a ſhady Situation; otherwiſe they will not 


The third Sort is a low creeping Plant, which lies upon 
the Surface of the Ground, ſomewhat like Moſs: this 
grows wild in the Northern Counties of England; and is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens; tho? it deſerves a Place bet- 
ter than many other Plants, which are treated with great 
Care: for in the Month of March the whole Plant is 
covered with fine blue Flowers, which make a beautiful 
Appearance on the Surface of the Ground. This Sort mul- 
riplies very faſt, by its trailing Branches, which put out 
Roots at their Joints, and may be parted at Michaelmas, 
which is the proper Seaſon to remove the Plants. This 
Plant muſt have a ſhady Situation, and ſhould be duly 
watered in dry Weather ; otherwiſe it will not thrive. - 

The fourth Sort is for the fake of its ſpe- 
ciow Flowers : this i 


| a beautiful Figure: and as it 
in Fane, it is commonly placed in Chim- 
where it will continue in Flower a long 
bs, young it have Water duly given it; and will 
an 


The fixth Sort is a Variety 


This is not common in England, but is found 
en Mountains, and in other —_ 
in Spain and ah; and propagates very fa 
by the Bulbs, which grow on the Stalks, in the ſame man- 
ner as the firy Lily. 

The ſeventh Sort is a low annual Plant, which uſually 
grows on the Tops of Walls, and on dry rubbiſhy 
Places, and flowers in April. This Plant has been eſteemed 
a very good Remedy for the King's-evil, and other ſcro- 
phulous Diſorders. Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe concern- 
ing the Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſophy, has recom- 


for ſome Days; which he ſays will cure the King's-evil, 
without any ſenſible Evacuation, by conſuming the Hu- 
mour, mitigating the Pain, diſcuſſing the Tumours, and 
drying up the Ulcers. The Time for gathering of this 
Herb to dry, is in the Middle of April, when it is in 


The eighth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts of York- 
frire, and other cold Countries. This ſpreads on the Sur- 
face of the Ground, and forms itſelf into a roundiſh Tuft, 
which is exceeding cloſe and ſoft, and has the Appearance 
of Moſs at a ſmall Diſtance ; from whence ſome of the 

Country-people give it the Name of Lady's Cuſhion. 


eople ſuffer them to remain three or four Years un- 


of ruſtic Buildi 


= Theſe Plants are eaſily 


r the ſame Purpoſes as the former, to adorn R 


frage, from which it differs, in bearing ſmall Bulbs at the 


mended this Herb to be infuſed in ſmall Beer, and drank 


— for it ſoon after perfects its Seeds, and dies 
way. 


3 

This Sort may be propagated in Plenty by its trailing 
Shoots ; which, if they reit on the Ground, will put out 
Roots, and mu tiply exceedingly. It loves a moiſt ſhady 

Situation. 4 3 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, ſeventeenth; twenty- ſecond, 
and twenty-third Sorts are alſo ſmall Plants, which lie 
cloſe to the Ground, ſomewhar like the eighth Sort; by 
which means they propagate themſelves plentifully : they 
are all hardy Plants, being Natives of the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and other mountainous Places : they require to be planted 
in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; {or if they are too 
much expoſed to the Sun, they will not thrive ; nor will 

they continue long, if they are planted on a rich Soil. 

As theſe Plants do not produce very beautiful Flowers, 
are ſeldom regarded, and are rarely planted in Gar- 
dens, unleſs by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, 
for the fake of Variety. But yet theſe Plants may be in- 
troduced to plant about Rock-work, or between (= ints 
where, if they are in the Shade, they 
will thrive very well, and have a very good Effect to the 
I: for 7 3 where Moſs cannot be 
p 3 and having ſo much the Appearance of Moſs, 
will be by moſt People taken for it at a ſmall Diſtance : 


uſually and as theſe continue green throughout the Year, they 
will much better anſwer the Purpoſe. ”" 


The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth Sorts have broader Leaves, and appear very much 
like ſome Sorts of Houſleeks. Theſe are very hardy 
Plants, being Natives of Northern Countries ; therefore 


_ they muſt be planted in a ſhady Situation, and a poor Soil; 


but they will grow on drier Places than the former Sorts. 


alily propagated by Off-ſets, which 
they ſend out in great Plenty, and may be ada to 


-work, 
Sc. and will make a pretty Diverſity. | 
The twenty- fiſth Sort is an annual Plant, which was 
found by Dr. Tournefort in the Iſland of Crete, and is by 
ſome preſerv d for the ſake of Variety; but there is no 
Beauty in it. i i ; | 
The twenty-ſixth Sort was brought from Penſylvania to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon ; who hath diſtributed it to ſeveral Per- 
ſons who are curious in preſerving rare Plants. This Sort 
hath long Leaves, which ff on the Surface of the 
Ground; from between which ariſe the Flower-ſtems, 
which grow about two Feet high, and branch toward the 
Top, bearing Cluſters of ſmall greeniſh Flowers. This 
is propagated by parting of the Roots, and ſhould be 
planted in a y Situation ; where, if it is duly water'd 
in dry Weather, it will thrive and flower every Year plen- 
tifully, and may be allow'd a Place in a ſhady Border, for 
Variety-ſake. = 


SCABIOSA [ſo call'd of Scabies, Lat. a Scab; becauſe 

this Plant is ſaid to heal the Scab], Scabious. 
The CharaFers are; | 
It bath a floſculous Flower, confiſting of many unequal 

Florets, contained in a common Empalement : ſome of theſe, 
which occupy the Middle, are cut into four or five Segments ; 
the reſt, which are placed at the Edge, are bilabiated : each 
of theſe fit on the Top of an Embryo, which is crowned ; 
and is contained in a proper Empalement, which afterward 
becomes a Capſule, either fimple, or funnel-ſhap*d, pregnant 
with a Seed crown'd, which before was the Embryo. 

The Characters are; 8 


I. SCAB10SA pratenſis hir ſuta, que officinarum. C. B. P. 
Common Field Scabious. 5 

2. SCABIOSA integrifolia glabra, radice premorſa. H. L. 
W hole-leav'd Scabious, or Devil's-bit. 


3. Scapiosa frellata, folio non diſſeFo. C. B. P. Star- 
red Scabious, with an undivided Leaf. 


4. Scaniosa fellata, folio laciniato, major. C. B. P. 
Greater ſtarred Scabious, with a cut Leaf. 

5. SCABIOSA peregrina rubra, capitulo oblongo. C. B. P. 
Red Indian Scabious, with longiſh Heads, commonly call'd 
Muſk Scabious. 

6. ScaBiosa peregrina, capitulo oblongo, flore carneo. 
H. R. Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with longiſh Heads, 
and a ANT Flower. 
7 


7. Se- 


S C 


. ScaprosA peregrina, capitulo oblongo, flore atro-put- 
pureo. H. R. Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with long- 
iſh Heads, and a dark-purple Flower. | 

8. ScaBIOSA peregrina, capitulo oblongo, flore variegato. 
H. R. Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with oblong Heads, 
and a variegated Flower. 

9. Scaniosa Indica prolifera. H. Edinb. Indian child- 
ing Scabious. 3 

10. Scasrosa Africana fruteſcens. Par. Bat. Ic. Afri- 
can ſhrubby Scabious. 

11. Scapiosa Africana fruteſcens, folio rigido ſplen- 
dente ſerrato, flore albicante. H. 4. African ſhrubby 
Scabious, with a ſtiff ſhining ſerrated Leaf, and a whitiſh 
Flower. Ie | 

12. Scan1osa Alpina, folio centaurii majoris. C. B. P. 
Alpine Scabious, with a greater Centaury-leaf. : 

13. Scaniosa fruticans latifolia alba. C. B. P. White 
broad-leav*'d ſhrubby Scabious. 26 

14. Scaziosa fruticans latifolia, floribus ad cæruleum 
inclinantibus. C. B. P. Broad-leav*d ſhrubby Scabious, with 
Flowers inclining to blue. | 
' 15. Scaniosa fruteſcens anguſtifolia alba. C. B. P. 
White narrow-leav'd ſhrubby Scabious. | 
16. Scanrosa multifido folio, flore flaveſcente. C. B. P. 
Scabious with a variouſly-divided Leaf, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. my a 
17. Scaniosa montana glabra, foliis ſcabioſe vulgaris. 
C. B. P. Mountain ſmooth-leav'd Scabious. AS 

18. ScaB10sa montana latifolia non lacini: ta, rubra & 
prima. C. B. P. The firſt red broad-leay*d mountain Sca- 
bious, not jagged. _ „ 3 

19. ScaB10sa latifolia rubra non laciniata, ſecunda. 
C. B. P. The ſecond red broad-leav'd Scabious, not jag- 


4 ho. ScaB105A argentea anguſiifolia. C. B. P. Narrow ſort 


filver-leav*'d Scabious. | 
21. Scazrosa Sicula fruticans, laureole folio, ſubtus in- 
cans. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Sicilian Scabious, with a Spurge- 
laurel-leaf, hoary underneath. i 
22. Scaniosa fruteſcens, foliis leucoii hortenſis. Hort. 
Catb. Shrubby Scabious, with Stockgilly-flower-leaves. 
23. Scapiosa Cretica fruteſcens, auriculæ urſi folio, 
- 2 Cor. Shrubby Candy Scabious, with a Bear's- ear- 
24. ScaBios A fruteſcens, foliis infra integnis, flore cæ- 
ruleo. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Scabious, with the lower Leaves 
intire, and a blue Flower. | 

25. ScaBrosa perennis Sicula, fore ſulphureo. Boerb. 
Ind. Perennial Sicilian Scabious, with a brimſtone- colour d 
Flower. | | | 

26. ScaBiosa flellata fruteſcens, leucoii folio minor, 
una alterave crena inciſo. Flor. Bat. Shrubby ſtarry- ſeeded 
Scabious, with a ſmaller Stockgilly- flower- leaf. 

27. SCABIOSA Africana fruteſcens maxima, foliis rugoſis 
E crenatis, minor. Par. Bat. Greateft ſhrubby African 
Scabious, with rough, and leſs notched Leaves. | 

28. Scaniosa Africana fruteſcens maxima, foliis tenu- 

i me incifis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Greateſt ſhrubby African Sca- 
bious, with Leaves very finely jagged. | 

29. ScaBioSA altiſima annua, foliis agrimoniæ non- 
nibil femilibus. H. L. The talleſt annual Scabious, with 
Leaves ſomething like that of Agrimony. 

30. ScaBiosa fraxinellæ foliis. Inſt. R. H. Scabious 
with white Dittany-leaves. 

31. SCABIOSA virgæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. Scabious 
with a leſſer Teaſel- leaf. 

32. Scapiosa Luſitanica, Indice fimilis. Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Scabious, like the Indian one. 

33. SCaBiosa Rellata Hiſpanica, ampliſſimo ſolio. Inſt. 

R. H. Spaniſh ſtarred Scabious, with a very large Leaf. 

34. Scapiosa ſtellata annua prolifera. H. Par. An- 
nual proliterous ſtarred Scabious. 

35. ScaB1osa Orientalis ſtellata, foliis variis, flore car- 
neo, ſemifloſculis florum fimbriatis. Eaſtern ſtarred Sca- 
bious, with variable Leaves, and a fleſh-colour'd Flower, 
whoſe Half-florets are fringed. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in divers 
Parts of England, upon arable Land; as doth the ſecond 
in Woods, and ſhady Places, almoſt every-where. The firſt 


being commonly eaten off. 


8 


of theſe is what the College of Phyſicians | 
to be uſed, under the wx 4 of Scabious 18 
who ſupply the Markets generally bring the ſecond $2 
inſtead thereof; but it may be eaſily known therefrom 

ts hairy divided Leaves, The ſecond Son the Cole? 
have directed to be uſed under the Title of Devils 
which Name it received from the lower Part of its Rog! 


Woods ; but may be propagated in Gardens, b ſowing 
their Seeds in the rin — Bed of freſh Each 

when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tratiſplaneg 
into other Beds of freſh Earth, at about eight or ten Inches 
Diſtance z obſerying to water them until they have taken 
Root ; after which time they will require no further Cw. 
ture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and the ſecond 
Summer they will flower, and produce Seeds: but der 
Roots will abide many Years, and may be parted to po- 


the Species. | 
grow to the Height of four or five 


Both theſe Plants are very common in the Fields ang 
and 


W Sort will | 
eet, and have a woody Trunk: this is preſerw d in Green. 
eee Winer, by me | 1 
It may be propagated by planting | 
Pors of frelh Earth, _ any of the Su 
which, 'Y d in a | Hot: bed, a 
F 
may be inured to the open Air by degrees, into which they 
ſhould be removed to continue abroad until — 
they muſt be carried into Shelter; but muſt have much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for they chi re- 
Serre requently wa- 
tered. This Plant produces Flowers moſt Parr of the 
Year, for which it is chiefly preſerved ;' the” the Flowers 
have not more Beauty nor Scent than the common Field 


The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, which is prefery'd 
in the Gardens of the Curious; but the Flowers of this ae 
very like thoſe of the former Sort, and have no Sc 

The Indian or Muſk Scabious's are preſerv di for the 
Beauty and ſweet Scent of their Flowers, which continu: 
a long time. Theſe are. propagated by ſowing ef their 
7 —_ time wg is about the Latter-end of 

lay, or the Beginning of June, that the Plants may | 
Strength before Winter; for if they are ſown wen 
the Spring, they will flower the Autumn following; and 
the Winter coming on ſoon, will prevent their ripening 
Seeds: beſides, there will be fewer Flowers upon thoſe, 
than if they had remained ſtrong Plants thro” ths? inter, 
and had ſent forth their Flower- ſtems in Spring; for theſe 
will branch out on every Side, and produce a prodigious 
wg wy he 31 continue a Succeſſion of them 
on the ſame Plants from to & and | 
good Seeds in Plenty. Jag: ts Tepnnder, * 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown upon a ſhady 
Border of freſh Earth (for if they are ſown upon a Place 
too much expoſed to the Sun, and the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, few of them will grow). When the Plants are come 
up, they may be tranſplanted into other Beds or Borders 
of freſh Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which they will require 10 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds till M- 
chaelmas, when they may be tranſplanted into the Middle 
of the Borders in the Pleaſure- garden; where the ſeven 
_ being intermix'd, will make an | * a 

y are extreme hardy, being rarely injur d by 
unleſs they have ſhot — to flower before Winter 3 but 
ſeldom continue after ripening their Seeds. 

The two African Tree Scabious's are abiding Plants, 
which are preſerved in Pots, and houſed in Winter, 25 
the third Sort: theſe may be propagated by Slips or Cut 
tings, as the third, and require the ſame M ; 

The twelfth Sort is preſerved by ſuch as are curious in 
collecting Varieties of Plants; but the Flowers have no 
Scent : however, as it is an hardy Plant, requiring no otmn 
Culture than the common Field Sorts, it may be admit: 
ted, for Diverſity, into the Pleaſure - garden; becauſe — 


will thrive in ſhady Places, where few other Plants wil 
grow. res 


The 


The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
tenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty - fourth, 


Fifth, thirtieth, and thirty- firſt Sorts are all of them 


abiding Plants, which are hardy enough to live in the 
Air in England; ſo may be managed as hath been 


direted for the common Sorts of Scabious. 5 


The twenty-firſt, twenty · ſecond, twenty third, and 
rwenty-fixth Sorts, are alſo abiding Plants ; but are ſome- 


Weather 
very unfi J 
hard Froſts, and continually expos'd when the Weather is 
| * twenty | th Sorts were 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope; 10 are more tender 
than the former: therefore theſe muſt always be kept in 
Pots, and in Winter ſhould be placed in an airy Glaſs- 
caſe, where in mild Weather they may have as much free 
Air they ſhould: be frequently water d, for 
they rity P In ſevere: Froſt muſt 
e guarded, but they will bear a little Cold 


10 


T Ie porn 
iy be taken off during any of the 
| ſhould be planted in a ſhady Bor- 


1+ 


in a 
ter which time they may be placed amongft 
Exotic Plants, in a ſhelter*d Situation, where 
remain until the End of October, when they 
moved into Shelter. In ſome favourable Sea- 
Plants will produce 


. 


LH 
: 


3 


— 


F 
7 
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Tn 
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: 
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; and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, it will 
water the Ground now-and-then, which 
Vegetation of the Seed; ſo that the Plants 

in about three Weeks after the Seeds are ſown. 
they come up, they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather duly water d; and when 


* 
. 
. 


2 
100 
F 8 


. a 


D 


they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be 


planted in Pots, and managed x + 
thoſe Plants which are propagated” by Cuttings. 

ewenty-ninth, thirty- ſecond, thirty-third, thirty- 
fourth, and thirty-fifth Sorts are annual Plants, which 
xe only propagated by Seeds. Theſe may be managed 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the Indian 
Scabious's. 

All the Sorts of Scabious continuea long time in Flower, 
for which they are regarded ; for there is no very 
Beauty in many of their Flowers: but as moſt of the 
hardy Sorts produce Flowers near three Months ſucceſ- 
 fively, ſo they may be allowed a Place in the Borders of 
large Gardens, becauſe they require very little Care to 
cultivate them. And as the ſhrubby Kinds continue in 
Fiower moſt Part of the Year, ſo they make an agreeable 


Variety amongſt hardy Exotic Plants in Winter. 


SCANDIX, Shepherds Needle, or Venus-comb. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Petals, which are ranged orbicularly, and reſt on 
the Empalement; which becomes a Fruit conſiſting of two 
Parts, baving two” Seeds, which reſemble a Needle, when 
Joined. Bhs 
The Species are 
1. ScanD1x- ſemine roftrato, vn geris. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Shepherds Needle, with beaked Seeds. 


where they are de 
very ſhady Situation; and when the Plants are come up, they 


Pro- Leaves are broed: the Flowers are like thoſe of Ornithoga- 
> lam, or the Starry Hyacinth : 


s © 


2. ScanDix Cretica major. C. B. P. Great herds 
Needle of Crete. mY 1 


3. ScanD1x Cretica minor. C. B. P. Smaller Sh 
herds Needle of Crete. | 48 i 

4. ScanDix Orientalis, flore maximo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Shepherds Needle, with a very large Flower. 
| The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild amongſt Corn, in 
moſt Parts of England. The ſecond and third Sorts 
grow wild in the Iſland of Candia, and the fourth Sort 
was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 

Theſe Plants are preſerv'd by the Curious in Botany, 
for the ſake of Variety; but are ſeldom admitted into 
other Gardens. The Fruit of theſe Plants, having Beaks 
greatly reſembling Cranes Bills, may be taken for them at 
a ſmall Diſtance; but being ranged ſomewhat like the 
Teeth of a Comb, occaſion d the Name given to it. 


They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place 

deſign'd to remain, which ſhould be in a 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. Io May the Plants will flower, and in the Be. 
ginning of Fuly they will perfect their Seeds, and ſoon 
after decay. Bur if their are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up without any manner of Care, 
and become Weeds in the Garden. | 


* SCILLA [fo call'd of , to make dry; becauſe 
this Plant grows in dry Places: or, as others will have it; 
of oxv2Aw, Iam moleſted ; becauſe the Bulb of this Plant, 
by its Acrimony, irritates the Parts to which it is apply*d]}, 


The Characters are; 
1t bath a large, acrid, bulbous 


Root, like an Onion : the 


they in a Spi 
2 oy cies — 
The Species are; Fo | - 

I. SCILLA vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. Common 

2. SCILLA radice alba. C. B. P. The white Squill. 

Theſe Plants are very common upon the ſandy Shores 
of Spain, and the Levant, from whence their Roots are an- 
nually brought to England, for medicinal Uſe. But altho? 
theſe Roots are brought over chiefly for medicinal Uſe, 
yet are they worthy of being cultivated in every good Gar- 
den, for the Beauty of their Flowers; which make a very 
handſome Ap when they are ſtrong Roots. 

The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Roots is in May,when 
their Leaves are decay d: and if the Roots are & 
from Abroad, if they can be procur d firm at that Sea- 
ſon, or a little after, they ſhould be d in Pots of 
light ſandy Earth, and placed in the Windows of the 


Green-houſe ; where, if they are blowing Roots, they will 


flower the Fuly following, | 
Theſe Plants muſt be preſerv'd in Shelter during the 


Winter ſeaſon; becauſe, if their Leaves are deſtroy d by 


- Froſt in Winter, the Roots are ſubject to periſh : but in 


Summer they ſhould be expos'd to the open Air, and in 
dry Weather muſt be frequently water'd ; eſpecially during 
the Seaſon their Leaves are on, or that they are in Flower : 
but when the Roots are in a State of Reſt, they ſhould 
have but little Moiſture ; for Wet at that time will rot 
them. They are pretty hardy, and only require to be ſhel- 
ter d from hard Froſt; but muſt have as much free Air 
as poſſible in open Weather. 


SCLAREA [this Plant is fo call'd of np, hard; 

becauſe it has an hard and dry Stalk], Clary. 
The Characters are; 7 

It is a verticillate Plant, with a labiated Flower, conſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip (or Creff) is hooked ; but 
the Under-lip (or Beard) is divided into three Parts, the 
middle Segment being hollow and bifid : out of the Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal, attended by four Embryoes, which af- 
terward turn to ſo many roundiſb Seeds incloſed in an Huſt, 
which was before the Flower-cup. | 


The 


The Species are; 
1. SclAk EA. Tabern. Ic. Common Garden Clary. 


2. SCLAREA vulgaris lanuginoſa, ampliſſimo folio. Tourn. 
Common downy Clary, with a large Leaf. 


3. ScLAREA laciniatis foliis. Tourn. Clary with a jag- 
Leaf, 


4. ScLartAa Luſitanica glutinoſa, ampliſſimo folio. Tourn. 
Portugal Clary, with a large glutinous Leaf. 

5. SCLAREA Indica, flore variegato. Tourn. Indian 
Clary, with a variegated Flower. 

6. SCLAREA rugoſo, verrucoſo, & laciniato folio. Tourn. 
Clary with a rough, warted, and jagged Leaf. 

7. SCLAREA glutinoſa, floris lutei variegati barba am- 
pla cava. Boerb. Ind. Glutinous Clary, with a yellow 
variegated Flower, having a large hollow Beard, com- 
monly calPd Jupiter's Diſtaff. 
S8. ScLanza folio ſalvie, minor, five glabra. Tourn. 

Leſſer or Smooth Clary with a Sage- leaf. 

9. SCLAREA Orientalis, folio betonice acutiſimo, coma 
purpuraſcente. T. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp-pointed 
Betony-leaf, and a purpliſh Top. 

10. SCLAREA pratenſis, foliis 
dente. Turn. Meadow Clary, with ſerrated Leaves, and 
a =. red Flower. 8 ; 3 

The common Garden Clary is chiefly culti in Exg- 
land for medicinal Uſe; but the other Sorts are 2 
in Botanic Gardens for the ſake of Variety, with many other 
Sorts of leſs Note: however, thoſe here mention'd are 
worthy of a Place in large Gardens, where, if they are in- 
termix d among other large-growing Plants, they will af- 
ford a pretty Variety; eſpecially the fifth, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Sorts, which produce long Spikes of beautiful 
Flowers, and continue a long time in Flower. The Flow- 


ers of the ſeventh Sort are us d in Holland, to give a Fla- | 


vour to the Rheniſþ Wines, which are brew'd at Dort. 
All theſe Sorts may be ated by ſowing of their 

Seeds upon a Bed of fleh Fart in March and when the 

Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds 


ſerratis, fore ſuave u- 


8 E 


n March, on a Bed of freſh undung'd Earth, | 


Situation; and when the Plants are come up, they nn 
be kept clear from Weeds; and where they grow too cloſe. 
ſorne of them ſhould be pulled out, fo as to leave tho 
which are deſign'd to remain, about two Feet aſunder 
This is all the Culture which theſe Plants require; for * 
they ſend forth Tap roots, they do not bear tranſplanting 
well ; therefore they mult be ſown where they are to 1 
main, and if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
thrive very well; and when the Seaſons prove dry, will 
perfect their Seeds in Autumn; but in wet Seaſons they 
rarely ever produce good Seeds in Exgland; which ren. 
ders it difficult to continue the Species, without procuring 
freſh Seeds from abroad. Pour 

Theſe Plants are preſerved * Perſons who are cu- 
rious in Botany, for Variety- ſake; but are rarely planted 
in other Gardens. 8 9 8 


SCORDIUM [this Plant takes this Name of ExepoJs,, 
Garlick z becauſe it has the Smell of Garlick), Water-ger- 
The Charafers are,; „ 

The Flowers are like thoſe of Germander, which art pro- 
duc'd from the Wings of the Leaves : the Flower-cup is 
tubulous ; and the whole Plant ſmells like Garlick, © 

The Species are; 5 
1. Scorpivum. C. B. P. Common Water- germander. 


2. Sconbrum alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis.. C. B. p. 


Wild- ſage, vulgo. dern a 
3. ScorpiuM fruteſcens, folio anguſto ſalvie, fare la- 
teolo. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Wild- ſage, with a narrow Sage- 


leaf, and yellowiſh Flowers. 1 „ 
The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild in moiſt Places in 
the Iſle of Ey, in great Plenty; but near London it is pro- 

in Gardens for medicinal Uſe. This Plant is in- 
creaſed by parting the Roots, , 


the beſt time for this Work is the Beginning of Mar 
of moiſt Earth, 


1 about 
of freſh Earth, about eight Inches aſunder, obſerving to four or five Inches aſunder, 
water them until they have taken Root ; after which they until they have taken Root; after which they will require 
will require no farther Care, but to 


keep them clear from 
Weeds until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into the Places where they are to Um JR them 
at a large Diſtance; for they ſpread pretty far, provided 
the Soil be good. If theſe Plants are planted for a Crop 
intended for medicinal Uſe, they ſhould be planted in 
Rows two Feet and an half aſunder, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches diſtant in the Rows; but the other Sorts to be 
placed in Borders ſhould be planted eight or ten Feet di- 
ſtant, being intermix*d with other Plants. Some of theſe 
Sorts will endure many Years, provided they are planted 
on a freſh Soil, not over-moiſt or rich ; but others rarely 
-continue Jonger than the ſecond Year, periſhing ſoon after 
they have perfected their Seeds: theſe ſhould therefore be 
often renewed from Seeds, to have aContinuance of them; 
but the other Sorts may be increaſed by parting their 
Roots, the beſt time for which is at Michaelmas, when their 
Stems begin to decay. 


SCOLYMUS, The Golden-thiftle. 
The Chara#ers are; 


The whole Plant bath the Appearance of a Thiſtle : the 
Flower conſiſts of many Half-florets, which reſt on the Em- 
bryoes ;, each of theſe are ſeparated by a thin Leaf; and ou 
the Top of each Embryo is faſten'd a litile Leaf: theſe are 
contain'd in a ſcaly Empalement, which incloſes the Seed. 

The Species are; | 


1: ScoLyuus chryſanthemus. c. B. P. The Golden- 


iſtle. 
2. Scol vxuus chryſanthemus annuus. H. R. Par. An- 
nual Golden: thiſtle. | 


3. SCOLYMUS cbryſantbemus Africanus procerior. H. R. 
Par. Taller African Golden thiſtle. | 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in the South of 
France, and in Spain; but the third Sort is a Native of 
Africa. The firſt and third Sorts are biennial Plants ; but 


the ſecond is an annual, and periſhes ſoon after it has 
perfected its Seeds. 


They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


in Fly the Plants will be fit to cut for medicinal Uſe, be- 
ing at that time in Flower; but it is not 


proper to tin 
rop will be Site, 
22 but upon a freſh Spot; otherwiſe they will not 
rive. 
common in Woods, and ſhady 


The Wild-ſage is "oy 
Places, in divers Parts of England ; and is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens, except by thoſe who are curious in Botany. 
This may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Bed of freſh Earth; when the Plants am come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out, at about a Foot aſun- 
der, upon a light freſh Soil, obſerving to water them until 
they have taken Root; after which they will require no 
farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
are extreme hardy, and will abide many Years in 
any Soil or Situation, | 3 

The third Sort is of a more tender Nature, and requires 
to be ſhelter d from ſevere Froſt; to which if it be 5 
it is often deſtroy d. This may be propagated by 
the Seeds as the former; but when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be plac'd in Pots of freſh Earth, and in Win- 
ter put in an airy Part of the Green-houſe, where they 
may enjoy the free Air when the Weather is mild; for if 
they are too much drawn, they are ſubject to mould and 
decay. In the Summer · ſeaſon they ſhould be expos d to 
the open Air, with Myrtles, and other foreign Plants; 
and muſt be frequently refreſn'd with Water. | 


SCORPIURUS [ſo call'd, becauſe the Huſk, being 
wreath'd, reſembles the Tail of a Dragon : it is by ſome 
call'd Campoides, of KAuru, a Canker-worm, and cid. 
Form], Caterpillers. "Js 
The Characters are; 3 7 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes joinies 
Pod, convoluted like a Snail, or Caterpiller, having © __ 


8 © 


e ue. 
bent The Species are 3 


4 Saartenvs fl fir C.B.P. The great rough 1 


+ got n _ a 


Sconrtunus bupleuri folio, filiquis levibus. Park. 
Srhooth-podded 


4 SconeruRus filiqua craſſe. Boeki Ger. Emac. Thick- 


pole u cochleata & 
ers 


of Vipers. ' Authors write, 
=, „ eee of the 


The Characters are; . 


1 hath lens Flew, 
florets, TS or cog mpg Included 


in one common N go is. ſcaly : the Embryoes 
12 become oblang Seeds which are * with 


en 
I. ScCoRZONERA latiſolia finuata. C. B. P. Common 
or broad-leay*d Viper-graſs, with an indented Leaf. 


2. ScokzoxzRA latifolia altera. C. B. P. Another 
broad-leay'd Vi 


3. SCORZONERA [aciniatis ole Tourn. Vipers-graſs fis foliis. Boc. Muf. 


with jagged Leaves. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is what the College of Phyſi- 
Clans have directed for medicinal Uſe ; and it is alſo cul- 
Ls for the RE I INIIErne woe 
London; tho? at preſent it is not ſo much propagated as it 
hath been ſome Years ſince, when it was more commonly 
Toes the Markets. 1 
e ſecond Sort is equally as as firſt for 
all the Purpoſes for which that is cultivated ; but 
as it is jeſs common, it is rarely found in England, ex- 
cept in Botanic Gardens; * 


1 


1 
E 8. 
+ 
FI 


7 
Pls 


| ſembling Scrophuli, by its 
3 the the ONT, | 
| F 5 IT vulgar 


maybe pope toi 
e ht 8 The beit 
raw ſhallow Furrows by 


a Line about a Hs — mA which you ſhould ſcatter 
Cater- the Seeds, 


___ and when the Plants aære 
in the 


covering them over about half an Inch 


, they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe 
Lows, leaving them at leaft ſix Inches afunder ; 
at the ſame time, you ſhould hoe down all the Weeds 
them: and this muſt be repeated as often as is 
r grow among 
— 2 67 wi draw them up weak, ud 


m grow: but this is not ſo _ 
Method, becauſe their Roots com- 


tranſplanted, are 
carte — 1 2 1 25 
the ſame Place where | 


the extreme Part of the Root is broken, : 
itſelf in Length afterwards ; but only 


Hh 
Fre 
1111 


. Ae into. many forked ſmall Roots, which are not 
near 


ſo valuable as thoſe which are large and ftrait. Theſe 


taken — oh to decay; 
iT gue way 


. 


SCROPHULARIA [iv cal, Wd ore 
Incquality ; not becauſe it is 


The Characters are; 
1 hath an anomalous Flower, LOO n 


5 l Sides, and generally globular, cut, as it were, 
into two Lips ; under the upper one of which are two ſmall 


Leaves : the Pointal riſes cut of the Flower-cup, which af- 
terward turns to 4 Fruit or Huſt, with a roundifſþ-pointed 


f Vi- End, opening into two Diviſions, parted into two Cells by 


ö yu 
adbere to the Placenta. REY 


The Species are: 
1. Scnornul nA nodoſa faul. 2 B. P. — 


2. SencentvLania aquatica mejor. C. B. P. Greater 
Water Figwort. 


„ SckoPHULaRta Hi 


Hiſpanica, ſambuci folio glabro. 
Torn. Spaniſh Figwort, with a ſmooth Elder- 

4. SCROPHULARIA Maxime Lufitanica, ſambuci folio 
— Et — Greateſt Portugal Figwort, with 3 

& . ruta canina difis vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Figwort, commonly called Dog's- rue. 

6. ScROPHULARIA ſaxatilis lucida, laſerpitii Maſhlien- 
Shining Rock Figwort, with 
Leaves like the Marſeilles Laſerwort. 

7. SCROPHULARIA glance folio, in amplas lacinias di- 
viſe. Tourn. Figwort with a ſea-green Leaf, divided 
into 

Ay - oye foliis filicis modo laciniatis, vel 
ruta canina.latifolia. C. B. P. Figwort with Leaves jagged 
after the manner of Fern, or broad-leav'd Dog's-rue 

9. ScrePHULARITA flore luteo. C. B. P. Figwort with 
a yellow Flower. 


10. ScroPHULARia folio wrtice, C, B. P. Figwort 
with a Nettle- leaf. 
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| Plempy in Woods, and other ſhady 


8 0 


11. SchöonurAnlA betonica folio. Inft. R. H. Fig 
wort with a Betony- leaf. 

12. SCROPHULARIA 9 folio. Mor. Hift, Fig- 
wort with a Wood-ſage-leaf 
2 SCROPHULARIA peregring frateſcens, . teucrii 


rulis. Breyn. Cent. Foreign ſhrubby Figwort, 
with a ack Tree Germantere: 


4. SCROPHULARIA Lufitanica —4 verdenacs 


poi, np. RH Shrubby Periag 


ER. ae Cretica fruteſcens, folio * 
EY Tourn. Tm Shrubby W Candia, with 


"= yg rag Greca frutſcens & perennis, 
urtice folio. Tourn. Cor. Greek ſhrubby and perennial 
Fi with 2 Nettle-leaf. - 


1 Gr. Ee Fine, 2 : 


and a red Flower. 
18. COROPHULANIA Orientalis, TY cannabinis. Tourn. 
Eaſtern Figwort, with p-leaves. © 


19. ScroPHULARIA Orientalis, ampliſfimo folio, caule 
alato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Figwor, with a large Leaf, 


and a winged Stalk. = 


20. SCROPHULAR1A Orientalis, Hlie Folio. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Figwort, with a Lime. tree leaf. 


21. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, chryſantbemi folio, fore 
minimo variegato. Tourn. Cor. 'Eaffern Figwort, with 
a Corn-marigold-leaf, and the leaſt variegated 8 

The firſt Sort here mention'd 

FACE 


of England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens: 2 
being the Sort which the College of Phyſicians have di- 
e ee 

or, it is by ſome preſerved in their ens. 
er 
and by the Sides of Ditches almoſt every- where: this is 
alſo an officinal Plant, and ſtands in the Catalogue of Sim- 


E under the Title of Betonica aquatica, i. e. Water- Winters 


Fc 


| "Theſe two Plants may be eaſily propagated in Gardens, 
by ſowing their Scechs early in whe Spoon upon a Bed of 


Rech Earth, in a ſhady Situation; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a ſtrong 
moiſt Soil, about two Feet aſunder, obſerving to water 


them until they have taken Root; after which they will 


require no farther Care, but to hoe down the Weeds be- 
tween them, from time to time, as they are produced. 
The ſecond Year theſe Plants will ſhopt up to flower; 
and if their Stems are ſuffered to remain, they will pro- 
duce Seed: but the Herb is :nerelly exe for Ole bl 
as the Flowers begin to open; for if it ſtands longer, 
the Leaves change, and the whole Plant contains much 


leſs Juice. Theſe Roots will abide many Years without 


renewing : but it will be proper to tranſplant them every 


other Year, otherwiſe their Roots will over each 


other, and thereby deſtroy themſelves. 

The third and fourth are very beautiful Plants, 
being worthy of a Place in every good Garden: theſe 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the former Sorts; tho 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if planted 
in a — Te Theſe may be 

Pagat owing in the Spring, a 
Bed af f freſh Earta ; and when the Plants are * 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of freſh Earth, at 
about fix Inches Diſlnnce from each other, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 


which they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 


clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather to refreſh. 
them with Water. 


At Michaelmas ſome of them may be tranſplanted into 
the Middle of warm Borders in the Pleaſure-garden ; and 
the reſt may be planted into Pots fill'd with light "freſh 
Earth, which in Winter ſhould be ſheltered under a com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame, where they may be covered in fro 
Weather; but in mild Weather they ſhould have as m 
free Air as 3 ſſible. Theſe Plants, thus ſhelter' d, will 
flower very "g * and if duly watered in dry 


light Earth, and ſhelt in Winter bf the deo fore 
Sorts. Theſe may be pro SENG Fees Seeds, 23 the 
Years, and muſt be defended From Froſt, Erol nin, 2 
te lan rk. EA id 

The ninth, tench, r 
Years. Theſe dom de n thein Seeds 
be woe 1 har they tot pre bx 1 in Au- 


following Summer, = | 
Yer ms handy, le toe as 1 
a * provided they ate Planted in a 
feb, chirreenth, fourteenth, fifeeenth, ſixteenth, 
heed, 1 and twentieth Sorts wy 
ants, their ons Once many Years; the 
eighteenth Sort creeps rg! Fg ſo that it propagates 
rh This is an extreme 
hardy Plant, and will live in almoſt any Soil and Situation; 
but ſhould not be planted tov near beer Plants, bank 


it creeps ſo far, nn mung 
near it. 


The other Sorts will endure the Cold of out atttnn 
well, if they are planted in a ſheltered 


3 and when ns Joon | 
Ger unt not . will de 1 


anbei e e ff than when they are 
planted in a rich Soil, arbor, become very M. 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by e HO 


be ſown on a Bed 
often , that the Seeds will lie in the 

Year, or ger, before the Planes come up » he 
Ground ſhould not be diſturbed, if the Plants d6 not 
appear the firſt Tear: bur it ſhould be k kept clean from 
Weeds, and wait until the Plants come up; and ey 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. Theſe Sorts are preſerved by thole who 
n but are rarely prope 


| SCUTELLARIA, Sculpt ps 
The CharaZers are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower is of the 1 
npper Segment reſembling an Helmet ; and is 
three Segments ; the' middle being broad and concave g but 


** 


> indy the 


into 


they the other two are narrow and plain : the Beard, or lower 


Lip, is divided into two equal : the Calyx, baving 

a Cover, contains a Fruit reſembling the Heel of 4 Slipper 

or Shoe, which Character is ſufficient to eit * | 

all the other Genera of ibis Claſs. 
The Species are; 

I. SCUTELLARIA follis ovatis ſerratis, Bes guete 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Scull-cap with oval ſawed Leaves, and 
an interrupted Spi 

2. SCUTELLARTA foliis cordato-lanceolatis crenatis. Lis. 
Hort. Cliff. Marſh common Scull-cap. 

3. SCUTELLARIA fokis ovatis crenatis ſpicts imbricatis 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Alpine Scull-cap, with a large Flower, 
and an imbricated Spike. 

4. SCUTELLARIA folits inciſo-ſerratis utrinque 8 
ſpica tetragona. Lin. Hort. Upſal. Alpine Scull-cup, W. 
x why ſawed Leaves, and 0 * Flower with a e 
Spike. 


6. ScuTEL- 


6. Sevenutann fi 
cis foliafts. 7 N 5 


7. SCUTELLARIA foliis cordato- 2 
, ici ſubnudis. 1 lor. Led. | | 
ratis, * — q 1 6 ict are 


Variet 7. 3 n | 2 
The third and fourth Sorts are Natives of the As; 
the Branches of il upon the Ground; and at the 


End of each there is a Spike of large Flowers, which in 


7 


Fs 
Ee 


7 F 
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ing ſhaped like Germander, and are hoary under- 
— — ninth Sort are deeply ſawed, and are 
boary on both Sides; theſe produce Spikes | 
long in Beauty; ſo that they deſerve a Place in every cu- 
nous Garden: theſe Sorts are pretty hardy, in reſpect to 
viſe they will not live thro* the Winter ; nor do theſe 
Plants thrive they ſhould always 
= pn : 22 
ell every Year 3 Plants annually 
raiſed, becauſe — Idbger than two 


SECALE [fo called of Secare, Lat. to cut; ber 
theſe Plants are cut when the Seeds are ripe}, Rye. 
The Charaters are; „ 
The Flowers have no Leaves, but confift of ſeveral Stu- 
mina, which are produc'd from the Flower-eup: theſe 
Flowers are collected into 4 flat Spike, an are diſpoſed 
almoſt fingly : from the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal; which 
of!erward becomes an oblong ſlender Scel, inolgſe in an Huſt, 
wbich was before the 5 this differs from Wheat, 
OY a flatter 'Spike, the Awn larger, and more 
W. ve” | | 
The Species are ; 


I SECALE bybernum, vel majus. C. B. P. Common 
or Winter R. , yus. C. B. K. 


— 


Fray; but k kept in Botanic Gardens for the fake f 


72 


Hatchet], Hatchet-vetch. 


8 B 


. Seni c & mins; C. B. P. Leſſer of 


Rye. 5 | 2 N 
The firſt Sort is what the generality of Farmers pro? 
Pagate, and is uſually ſown in Autumn, at the ſame Sea- 
fon with Wheat: and in many of the Northern Coun- 
ties, as alſo in Wales, they are often mixed 


Ii is ſown on poor, dry, gravelly, or ſandy h 
Land, where Wheat will not thrive ; — 2 Places 
may aufer very. well : but on fuch Land as will bear 


3 
8 
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Rye is 
Graſs: 
early 
of * | tled 3 48 
allo, Graf is 
that in in general fail, it 
a1 eee 


Sbcunwac [{o call'd of Securss, Lat. an Hatkhet ; 


becauſe the Antients fanſied the Seeds of it reſembled an 


It bath @ papilionaceots Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an upright, 


plain, articulated Pad, containing in each Joint a rbom- 
boid Seed, having a Notch on the inner Side. JI 
We have one Species of this Plant in Exg- 
SzcuriDaca utes major. C. B. P. The greater yellow 
This Plant grows among the Corn in Spain, Italy, and 
other warm Countries ; but in England it RCTs 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety: this may be 


I 


S E 


Hor they ſeldom ſucceed well if rvey me een oy 

ſhould be allowed at leaſt two Feet Diſtance, becauſe 

Branches trail upon the Ground. In Fane theſe Plane 

will flower, and in 42 — 0 2 
ſhould be gathered, preſerved for 

NG Hon TD mam good Gar- 

den, for Vanety ; — _pent WOE * 

Flowers. 


SEDUM Lie called of ſedende, Lat. fiting ; becauſe 
this Plant does, as it were, fit upon the Walls where it 


A 8 
_ orbicularh, 's form of 6,200 3. 087. of 0 
1 riſes the Pointal, which 

ty 


3 


+. eben mine Item, fl Se C. B. P. The 


moſt ordi 
inary or Sharp-pointed yellow green 


3. Szpum minus — ramulis reflexis. C.B. P. 
Yellow Stonecrop, with reflexed Branches. 
4. SepuM parvum acre, flore luteo. F. B. Wall- pep⸗ 
per, or Stonecrop. 
my SeDUM minus, 4 rupe Sandi. Vincentii. Raitt Ho. 
Stonecrop of St. Vincents Rock. 


6. SEDUM minus teretifolium album, C. B. P. | White- 
flower'd Stonecrop, with taper Leaves. 
7. SEDUM minus, circinato folio. C. B. P. Leſſer 
with round Leaves. 


8. SzepuM majus vulgari fimile, globulis decidentibus. ma 
F throwing prod 


Mor. Hiſt. Houſleck like the common . 
off the young ones. 
9. SEDUM montanum tomentoſum. 
— Houſleek, called Cobweb Houſleck. : 

10. 1 . arboreſcens. J. B. Greater Tree 
Houſleek. 

11. SEDUM majus e foliis eleganiifime va- 
riegatis tricoloribus. Boerh. Ind. 
with beautiful variegated Leaves. 

12. Srbun Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. A. 4. 
The greateſt Houſleck of the Canaries. 
13. SepuM Afrum ſaxatile, foliolis ſedi vulgaris, in 
roſam vere compoſitis. Boerb. Ind. Africah Rock Houſleek, 
be — like the common Sort, collected like 
a 

14. SepuM Afrun montanum, fokis ſubrotundis, den- 
tibus albis ſerratis confertim natis. Boerh. Ind. African 
Mountain Houſleek, with roundiſh indented ſerrated 
with white _ * * 

15. SEDUM Africanum cens, 0 ſerrato 
 confertim nato. Boerb. Ind. African ſhrubby Lon 
wich long ſerrated Leaves. 

16. SEDUM majus 2 dentatis faliis, alterum. 
C. B. P. Another great 663 with indent- 


ed Leaves. 
foliis non dentatis, flori- 


17. SEDUM majus montanum, 
bus rubentibus. C. B. P. The great Mountain Houſleck, 
wich indented Leaves, and rediſh Flowers. 


18. SepuM teretifolium majus, flore albo. Mor. Hort. 
R. Blef. Greater Houſleck, with taper Leaves, and a 
| white Flower. 

19. SEDUM minus, lato & craſſo caule, Portlandicum 


Belgarum. H. R. Par. Small Portland Houlleck, with a 
broad and thick Stalk. 


20. Schu Alpinum roſeum medium, acuto folio, be- 
matodes majus. H. R. Par. Greater bloody Roſe Houſ- 
leck, of the Alps, with a pointed Leaf. 


21. SEpuM Alpinum roſeum medium, aculeo rubente. 


H. R. Par. Middle Roſe Houſleck of the 4 ith 
9 * 


propag ted ſowing the Seeds: in Borders of light freſh 
hin re 5 in the Places where they are to abide; - 


x Alpine Houſleck, 


CB. P. Mountain Roots 


Greater Tree Houſleck, 
 officinal Compoſitions; but the P 


_ 23. Szpun Alpinum ſubbirſutum,, 
Par. Hairy Houlleck of the fps, mat 
24. Sroun Alpinum 1 1 ir ſulum, corona 
puraſeents, 2 viridi. wm Par... Hairy 
Borders —— 
© Mull Gre 
'25- SzDuUM minus Leretifolium hun. C. B. 7. Small 
taper-leav d yellow Houſleek. | 
256. . minus teretifolium alterum, C. 5. p. An. 
other ſmall taper-leav*d Houſleck, =. 
27. SEDuM longifolium, ctrino fore. Mor. E N. Bl 
Long-leav*'d Houlleek, with a citron-colour'd Flower. 
28. SzepumM minimum. luteum, non acre. J. B. The 
ſmalleſt yellow Houſleek, which is not acrid... .. - 
29. S8DUM minimum now acre, flore albo, Rei Hg. 
2 * leaſt Houſleck, an een 
e 


30. Srnun Apinn, fore palide. ant. CO 
Fi, rae mers foe 


CB. P. 
32. Sehun Hiſpanum, fol plane eras; fart albid, 


Boerb. Ind. alt. Spaniſh Houfleek, with a n 
8 i plore ub ſd fem CB, 
33. UM e purpureum, P. 
Hair purple marſh 
34. SEDUM bien, ve flat, freak, 3.0 
Starry Houſleck, with a white Flower. 


31. Sndun 


E Sn mee Prickly Hou 


with a yellow Flower. 
The firſt Sort is common in-Exglend, being den 


the Tops of Houſes, Buildings; 
thing 1 0 dry, e 


Tal of o This is directed by the Calc af 
pine w he what in Madcap, as a great Cooler, k 
7 planting the Off- ſets (which ar 


T old Plants) any time 
8 It requires to be placed very d in 
are moiſt, the Plants will rot in cold eather. - 

i, The cond, third, forty fac, and ren Sign, 
in divers Pants of 


r Walls and Buildings 
e they propagate — by theirtrail | 


Branches, ſo as, in a ſhort time, to cover the whole 
Place, we goats cut off. The U is 
alſo preſcribed by the College of Phyſicians, to e 
cople who ſupply the 


Markets, commonly ſell the Wall-pepper inſtead-ofths: 
which is a very wrong Practice; becauſe the Hes 


a very cold Herb, and is directed to: be put 


into cooling Ointments: and the Wall. pepper g ex- 
ceeding eee whence it rev the 
Name of Fr 


Intention of x, — therefore whoever males uſe 


of theſe Plants, ſhould be very careful to have theright; 


otherwiſe it is better to uſe the common great Sort, in 
which they are not ſo liable to be impos d on. Af 

The fifth Sort is a Native of St. Vincent's Rock ian. 
wall, from whence it hath been taken, and diſtributed 
n 
preſerving a Variety of Plants. 

Thy om are all extreme hardy, and. ws 
3 ance. in g dry Soil, 34 . 
tuation. they wil. themſelves by their 


45 


thereby 
6 Soil, will 
thrive, and endure e 4 ay e 


The tenth Sort is propagated by planting Cutting: 
during any of the Summer-months, Mays) be laid 
in a dry Place a Fortnight after hey are cut from the 
old Plants, that their wounded Parts may heal over be- 


fore 


oa «aa. i twain, * oc, 
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„ bei different in their Ap» 
3 pet] — pode mY 


SEED: The Seed of b Phe 
with its Coat or Cover. The Embryo, 
che whole Plant in Miniature, and which i called the 
Germ or Bud, is rooted in the Placenta or Cotyleddi, 
which makes the Coat or Jxvolzcrim, and ferves the ſame 


the Sun and the Earth, begins to 
or ſhoots out its Radicle or Root both upwarc 
ward. By this it abſorbs the nutritious Juice from the 
Earth, and ſo grows and increaſes; and .the requiſite 
Heat continuing, the Growth continues. | 


Thus, e. g. a Pea or Bean, being committed to the 


Ground, is firſt found to cleave into two Parts, which are, 


the Fiſſure ; 
downward, and a Bud upward; the firſt ſpreading 


their Roots, by the Wind; or in thoſe i 

upon turning the Pots on one Side. 
Now the Seed, from which a Plant 

Plant itſelf in Miniature, tis : 


or by the Help of Man, at 
infinite Number of Situations of the  Plumule, &c. the 


n ſo that, in all the 
| ———— Stem and Root do each make a 
Bend, to be able the one to emerge directly upwards, 
other downward. . 
Change, which is inly an Acti Violence 
M. Dodart, who firſt took Notice of the 
non, accounts for it, by ſuppoſing the Fibres of 
of-fuch a Nature, as to contract and ſhorten by 
of the Sun, and lengthen by the Moiſture of 
and, on the , the Fibres of 
N U OOTY On 
On this Principle, when the Plantule is inverted, and 
the Root a-top, the Fibres of the Root being unequally 
expos'd to the Moiſture ; viz. the lower Parts more than 
the u rr 
| the 


vier uice; and the Stem a finer and more volatile one. 
In the Plantule therefore we may conceive a Point of Se- 
paration; ſuch as, that all on one Side, e. g. the radial 
Part, is unfolded by the groſſer; and all on the other, 
more ſubtile Juices. 
If the Plantule then be inverted, and the Root a top, 
as ic ſtill imbibes the groſſer and heavier Juices, and the 
= | 


as it were, two Leaves or Lobes of the Placenta; and in 
a Point, a 
in the Soil, to catch the Moiſture thereof; and the latter, 
mounting into the Air, becomes the Stem or Body of 


A 


- the Tubes, and not all on the upper. 


copiouſly therein: thus the Parts on the lower Side will 


tuation at firſt. In a Bean, planted 


the Root to contract 
the other 


Stem the 


+ 
: 
i 


Thus is the e Þ 
turn'd on its fix d Point of Separation, —— 
Stem's continuing to riſe in the vertical Direction, thus « 
The nutritious Juice being arrived at the Extremit ofa 


Circumference of 'the Plant, terminated in | 
2. That Fluids contained in Tubes, either parallel or 
oblique to the Horizon, gravitate on the lower Part af 


act more on the lower Part, and will receive more Ac- 


cretion, and be more nouriſhed, than thoſe on the 2 


che Conſequence whereof muſt be, that che Exbemt of 


the Plant will be obliged to bend upward. 


The ſame Principle brings the Seed into its due S8. 
| ſide down, the 
Plume and Radicle are eaſily perceiv*d with the naked 
Eye, to ſhoot at firſt directly for about an Inch; but 
mans gin to bend, the one downward, and 

up $ +. &) : | 

The two Placentule ot Cotyledons of a Seed e, it 
were, a Caſe to this little tender Plantule ot Point, co 


vering it up, ſheltering it from Injuries, and feeding it 


from their own proper Subſtance ; which the 'Plantule re- 
ceives, and draws to itſelf, by an infinite Number of little 
Filaments or Ramifications, called Funes Umbilicates, or 
Navebſtrings, which it ſends into the Body ef the Pla- 


centa. | 

The Cotyledons, for the moſt abound with 4 
Balſam diſpoſed in proper Cells ; bud this ſeems to be 
Oil brought to its greateſt Perfection, while it remains 
humid, and then in theſe toties: one Part 
of the Compoſition of this Balſam is oily and tenacious, 
and, by its Vas, to entangled rei. 
oiſt its , to 

, volatile Spirit, which is the ultimate Pro- 

duction of the Plant. fe 

This Oil is never obſerved to enter into che Veſſels of 
the Embryo, which are too fine to admit fo thick a Fluid. 
The Spirit, however, being quicken'd by an ative Fower» 
may poſſibly breathe a vital Principal into th = 
nouriſh the o, and ſtam it haracter 

p upon diſtinguiſhes 


FFT 


1 


hat ; : 

Now when the Seed is the Eatth, the State; ar where ir is abſ * ed 
Placenta till adhergs to the Embryo for ſome time, guards vegetative Quality of the Se: „A be don l, n 

it from the Acceſs of noxious Colds, Cr. and even pre. fore the ff, se or 0 a s 1 

— 5 | e Fat or Oil, 5 not x & IR Om * 
the hd great meaſure ſhut of the vw + Jay 

This it continues todo, t being a litle vent the Tranſpi & ＋ 4s | Pre. 


n' d to its new Element, and its Root tolerably fix d the Seeds will ſpoil, 


7 


. 
42 
Fo 
5 
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F* 

Lf 

is 
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not fo hard 
ith Oil, which 
beta | good three 
or four Tears; $ 0 arfley, Carrots, 
Parſneps, and moſt other umbelliferous Plants, whoſe d 
Seeds are, for the moſt part, of a warm Nature, and Soil; : 
have little Oil in them, do loſe their growing Faculty Doctrine 
often in one Year, In fea os aſſerted, that 
two Years. Indeed all Sorts of are preſerved The Earth 
os the Pods or Huſks wherein they grow; very diſtant 
hy are not ſeparated from „er a? Plants, which 
they are faſtened by an umbilical Cord, thro? - this has been x egre 
which they received their Nouriſhment in their Embryo abroad, the ated, 
State; EE I A Op orci | ants, 
ty, ſhould always take care are full ripe before eſcaped the | 
ar d, and that they are preſei 4 r Nec d. hr e wee 
Huſks; and when they are pack d up for Exportation, 8 
hich is abſolucely necelſary rg them, and that have been judged 
e of Vegetation in the Sced e ver e . raiſed in Eng- 
o nouriſh the Plant when ger - land. c. 5 


minated ; as I found by trying the followin imentz= it ee 1 

diz. | of freſh Senn er erer In the Teat 1724. 1 had a Parcel of freſh Cocoa- nuts 
Kinds, as Lettuce, Parſley, Onions, c. 1 a Parcel given me, which was brought over from Barbados: Part 
down cloſe, and ſeal'd hermetically, then put them up in and 
a Trunk: the other Parts of the ſame Sceds I put 1 3 


27 
4: 
: 
þ 
] 
; 


mo 
remain'd a made of Tanners Bark, giving them gentle and frequent 
out a Waterings, as the Earth in the Pots ſeem'd to require; 
n alſo from e eee 
the | tempt to ſhoot, as I could perceive; and upon taking 
the ſame Bed, where had as. cad]. Adrantege of ; out of the Pink I found they were rotten. 
Sun, Air, Sc. The Reſult of this Experiment was, that About four Months after, I receiv'd another freſh Par- 
amoſt all the Seeds which I took out of the Bags grew cel of Cocba· nuts from Barbados, which I treated in 
extremely well; but of thoſe which were kept in the another manner: from Part of theſe I cut off the outer 
Phials not one came up: after which, I ſow'd the remain- Coat or Huſk, and the other Part I left intire, as before: 
ing Part of the Seeds in the Phials, 5 e wy goo the other Par- 
Plant from the Whole; | whereas thoſe d in the cel in Pots, that they did not ſucceed, I made a freſh 
Bags grew very well both--the ſecond and third Tear. Hot-bed, with Horſe-dung, and covered it over wick 
And this Experiment was afterward tried ene-of wy. : — eighteen Tiches thick, in which I planted 


particular Friends, with whom the Eſſect was the P aſe 
* with me: and ſome Years after this, à Gentleman of nient Moiſture, as alſo to keep the Hot- bed in 78 a 


f 
: 
; 


Britiſh Nation had any Commerce, gave his Inſtructions all my Care, I had no better Succeſs than before, not one 
tO all the Agents abroad, to ſend him over all the Sorts of the Nuts making any Effay towards ſhooting. 

of Seeds they could collect, in their different Countries, The Year following, I had another Parcel of Cocoa- 
and to put them up in Bottles, ſealing the Mouths of the nuts given me, which, conſidering my former ill Succeks, 
Bottles as cloſe as poſſible, to exclude the Air; which I planted in a different manner, as follows: 


Having - 


wing an Hot- bed, which had been made with 
en Rt and which was ld ain Pots of Exotic 
Plants, I remov*d two of the largeſt Pos, which were 


Inches thick, and plac'd the two Pots over them in theif 
Place Ilex the Nuts remain for ix Wers; ver 

rwo and uncovering uts, I found 

dem che Hole in the Baſe of the Froic an 


' raiſe any Sort of hard- hell d Fruitpur Sceds 


For the Heat and Moiſture (whiich are abſolutely neceſ- 
here enjoy in an equal 


 fary to promote Vegetation) 
we fond manner, the I . Bark (if rightly manag d) 
keeping near an 


water d, is by the Bark detain'd from being too ſoon dif- 
ſipated ; which cannot be obtain d in a common Hot-bed, 
the Earth in ſuch being work d away by the Water, and 
thereby leaving the Seeds often deſtitute of Moiſture. 


and, opening the Tan- th 


Equality of Heat for three Months ; and 
the Water which deſcends from the Pots, when they are 


Fritillaria or Chequer'd Tulip. 
= 22 P- 


Ground-pine, ſee Chamæpytis. 


Hares-car, ſee Bupleurum LY 
Hee Joe —— and Sefli, 
Hogs-fenel, ſee Peucedanum. © 


Some of theſe Seeds I have had ſhoot in a Fortnight's Mol 


time; which, I am inform'd, would not have ſo done in 
a Month, in their natural Soil and Climate. | 


1 have alſo found this to be an excellent Method to re- Oak, 


ſtore Orange (or any other Exotic) Trees, which have 
ſuffer'd by a tedious P in being 
Ground; inſomuch that I recover*'d two 
| which had been ten Months without either Earth or 


turbed ; but wait with Patience, in of the 


Plants, at leaſt two Tears: for it has often happen'd to 


Seeds which 1 have ſown, that have been 3 
America, that Part of them have come up the 
ſon, ſome the next, and others not until the third Y 
ſo that if the Ground had been diſturbed, I ſhould have 


which ſome Seeds will keep over others, I 

it would not be I ſhould add an Account of 
thoſe Seeds which require to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; 
and of others, how long they may be kept good, if 


are carefully ſaved z which I have drawn out in the follow- 
ing Table, which will, in a great meaſure, direct how 
ace Seeds, which are not here included, require to be 
treated. 

The firſt Claſs of Seeds which I ſhall enumerate, is of 


Polyanthus, ſee Primula Veris. 
 Ranunculus or Crowfoot. | 
Samphire, ſee Crithmum. 

. Scurvy-graſs, ſee Cochlearia. 
Seſeli or Sermountain, ſee Siler, 
Snow-drop, /c 


| 


om eee +: oh 


Cumin, ſee Cuminum. 

Cyprels, Jee Cupreſſus: . . 
Dames-violet, ſee Heſperis. 
Everlaſting-pea, ſee Lathyrus. 
Fenel, ſee Foeniculum. 
Fenel-flower, ſee Nigella. 


Fenugreek, ſee Fœnum Græcum. 
Fin, ſee Abies. 


French Honeyſuckle, ſee Hedyſarum. 


French Marigold, ſee Tagetes. 
Goats-rue, ſee Galega. 
Clobe-thiſtle, ſee Echinopus 


Gromwel or Graymil, ſee Lithoſpermunt: 


Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus. 
Hemp, ſee Cannabis. 
Hollyhock, ſee Malva-roſea. 
Hyſſop, ſee Hyſſopus. 

Indian- pepper, ſee Capſicum. 
Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus. 
Larch- tree, ſee Larix. 

Larkſpur, ſee Delphinium . 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 

Laurel, ſee Lauroceraſus. 

Leek, ee Porrum. 

Lentil, ſee Lens. 

Love-apple, ſee Lycoperſicon. 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus. 
Lychnis or Catchfly. 

Mad. apple, ſee Melongena. 
Mallow the Venetian, ſee Kctmia. 
Marjoram, ſee Majorana. 

Marvel of Peru, ſee Jalapa. 
Marigold, ſee Caltha. 

Millet, ee Milium. 

Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum. 
Moth-mullein, ſee Blattaria. 
Navew, ſee Napus. 


Oil nut or Palma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus, | 


Roman · nettle, ſee Urtica. 
Onion, ſee Cepa. 

Orach, ſee Atriplex. 
Origany, ſee Origanum. | 
Panic, ſee Panicum. 
Parſley, ſee Apium. 
Parſnep, ſee Paſtinaca. 
Peas, ſee Piſum. 

Pink, ſee Caryophyllus. 
Poppy, ſee Papaver. 
Purſlain, ſee Portulaca. 
Radiſh, ſee Raphanus. 
Rape, ſee Napus. 


Spinach, ſee Spinachia. 
— — ſee Leucoiumy 


Succory, ſee Cichorium. 


Sun flower, ſee Helianthus. 


Thyme, ſee Thymus. 


Tobacco, ſee Nicotiana. 


Trefoil, ſee Trifolium. 


Turnep, ſee 32 1 
Tens Ang cg, fs Campen 


J Venus Navelwort, ſee Omptialodes. 


etch; ſee Vicia: N 


| Woad, ſee Iſatis. 


faved 3 though theſe ure equally good for U 
Tear. : ® 


Muftard, ſee Sinapi. | 
Sarrel, ſee — | : 
| The third Claß of Seeds are fuch a may be kept three 


W Joe lors: 
4 The next Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be kept 
Years; and will not be the worſe, p_—_—_ 


0 * 


. 
* 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. | 3 
Cabbage, ſee Braſſica. Dos; 
. 

itrul or Water - melon, ſee iQ, 
Clover, ſee Trifolium. 4 255 
Convolvulus or Bind weed. 110 
Endive, ſee Endivia. * 


Melilot, ee Melilotus. 


Years or more; and will grow very well afterward, pro- 
vided they are well faved ; and ſome of the Sorts are ge- 
nerally preferr'd for being three Years old, particularly the 
. 
new, the Plants grow too vigorous, and a 
Quanticy of Fru: but it is not proper to keep theſe 
longer than three Years, notwithſtanding they will grow 
at eight or nine Years old ; becauſe when the Seeds are 
old, the Plants will be weak, and the Fruit which they pro- 
duce will be ſmall. 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 


Cabbage; ſee Braſſica. 


Cedar of Libanus, ſee Cedris, if kept in the Cones. 


The following is a Lift of ſuch Seeds as will 
remain in the Earth a whole Year, eſpecially if they are 
ſown in the Spring of the Tear; ſo that whenever the 
Plants do not come up the firſt Year, the Ground ſhould 
remain undiſturb*d till the following Spring (but muſt be 


kept clear from Weeds), when the Plants will come up. 


Adonis or Flos Adonis. 
Alaternus. | 
* ers, ſee Smyrnium: 
elica. 
Corn-fallad, ſee Valerianella. 
Fenel, ſee Fœniculum. 
Fraxinella or White Dittany. 
Golden-rod, ſee Virga-aurea. 
Gromwel or Graymil, ſee Lithoſpermum, 


7 2 Hares- 


8 B 

Hares- ear, ſee Bupleurum. 
| ſee Bupleurum. 
- Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus. 
. Hogs-fenel, ſee Peucedanum, - 
Holly, * 1 — | - 
uniper, ſee Juniperus. 

ee Laferpitiu 


If the Seeds mention'd in this Lift are ſown ſoon after 
thay gt: vie, many of the Sorm will come up the olow- 
ing Spring z but whenever they fail ſo to do, there will 
de no Danger of their growing the following Year, pro- 
vided the Seeds were good; therefore People ſhould not 
deſpair of them the firſt Year. Moſt of the umbelliferous 
Plants have this of remaining in the Ground ſeve- 
ral Months, and ſometimes a whole Year, before the Plants 
appear ; therefore they ſhould be manag accordingly, 
by ſowing their Seeds on a Border, which can be ſuffer d 
to remain undiſturb d till the Plants come up. There are 
ſome particular Sorts of Seeds, which I have known re- 
main in the Ground eighteen Months, and ſometimes two 
Tears; after which time the Plants have come up very 
well : of theſe Sorts are the Morina, Tribulus terreſtris, 
Staveſacre, Mercury, and ſome others; but as they do not 
conſtantly remain fo long in the Ground, there can be no 
Certainty of the time when the Plants will 5 

The Rules here laid down, concerring the Length of 
Time which Seeds may be kept out of the Ground, and 
prove good, will in general be found true; being drawn 
up from ſeveral Years Experi having taken Notes 
every Year from the Times of ſowing great Varieties of 
Seeds, to the A of the Plants above-ground. 
And in this I have obſerv'd ſuch Oddneſs in the Growth 
of Seeds, as is not to be accounted for; as that of ſow- 
ing Seeds of the ſame Plant for two or three Years ſuc- 
| rn the fourth 

Year, from the remaining Part of the Seeds, I have had 
ſome Plants come up, notwithſtanding the Age of the 
Seeds. At other times it has happen'd, that ſome Seeds 
have grown the ſame Spring they were ſown, and a great 
Part of them have remain'd in the Ground till the follow- 
ing Autumn, when the Plants have come up z fo that 
there have been two different Crops from the ſgme Sow- 


I have alſo tried many Experiments in keeping of Seeds, 


and find the beſt Method to preſerve them good is, to 
keep them in a moderate Temperature of Warmth ; where 
they may not ſuffer from any Inclemencies in the outward 
Arr, nor have too much Warmth, which will exhale the 
Moiſture too freely, and cauſe the Seeds to decay ſooner 
than they otherwiſe would do. This is well known to 
moſt People who cultivate Melons ; who, when their Seeds 
are new, which would occaſion the Plants being too vigo- 
tous, and therefore not fo fruitful, put them into the inner 
Pocket of their Breeches, which are in conſtant Wear, 
where they keep them for fix Weeks or two Months be- 

fore they ſow chem ; which will weaken the Seeds, as much 
as two Years longer keeping in the ordinary way. 

All Sorts of Seeds will keep much longer in their Pods, 
or outer Coverings, where they can be thus preſerv d; be- 
cauſe the Covering not only preſerves them from the In- 
Juries of the outward Air, but if the Seeds are not ſepa- 
rated from them, they ſupply them with Nouriſhment, and 
thereby keep them plump and fair. But the Seeds of all 
ſoft Fruits, ſuch as Cucumbers, Melons, Sc. muſt be 
cleanſed from the Fruit and Mucilage which ſurrounds 
them ; otherwiſe the rotting of theſe Parts will corrupt and 
decay the Seeds in a ſhort time. 


grown well: but the Melons 


| Wheri Seeds are gather d, it ſhould always be done in 1. 
Weather, when there is no Moiſture upon — a 
they ſhould be Hung up in Bags (eſpecially thoſe which 
keep linger gd Ban if they were ay dn u. wil 
ger were | 
r nd 
There are but few People who ate curious enouoh . 
ſaving their Seeds? foe, for want of Judgment, not d. 
ſtin iſhing the beſt Plants of their Kinds, to let them grow 
8 A — — 
uantity of Seeds, frequently let a whole Spot of Ground 
h icular Sort of Plants, — 
fo that the good and bad Plants ate ſaved indifferen)y 
which is the Occaſion of the general Complaint of the Bad. 
neſs of the Seeds which are commonly vended, and is wha 
* in Seeds ſhould 2 to remedy. 
here is a common Method of trying the Goodneſs of 
many Sorts of Seeds, which is, by putting them in Wa- 
ter; and thoſe of them which ſink to the Bottom, are 
eſteemed good; but what ſwim on the Surface, are rejec.. 
ittle: but this will not hold in many Sorts, 
have ſaved the Seeds of Melons, which have floated 
the Surface of the Water when they were waſhed from 
the Pulp, and, after keeping them two Years, they have 
produc d on theſe Plants were 
not ſo thick-fleſhed, as thoſe which were produc'd from 
heavy Seeds of the ſame Melon. The Lightneſs of 
Sorts of Seeds, I apprehend, may be owing 
having been ſufficiently im 


a r 
may be abſolutely neceſſary to conveying of the Fa- 
rina, in Subſtance, or the gentle Efluvia thereof, to the 
uterine Cells; and this more parti may be the Cafe, 


in thoſe Sorts which are Male and Female in different 


Plants; or where the Male Flowers grow at remote Di- 
ſtances from the Female, on the fame Plant ; which in 
the Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, and many other Sorts 
of Plants, is conſtant. Therefore, of late Y ears, fince the 

Doctrine of the Generation of Plants has been better known 
amongſt Gardeners, they have been curious enough to 
aſſiſt Nature in this ion; but they have had more 
regard to the Production of Fruit, than to the obtaining 
of perfect Seeds; though by procuring of the one, the 
other muſt of courſe receive © This Practice 
has been principally confin'd to the Setting of rhe Fruit of 
their 2 and early Cucumbers. The Method is this; 
when the Fruit appears upon the Plants, and the Flower 
at the Top is juſt fully expanded, they take ſome of the 
moſt vigorous Male Flowers, and with a Pin move the 
Apices which ſuſtain the Farina fecundans, gently up and 
down, over the Bloſſom of the Female Flowers, whereby 
the Farina is ſcattered into them; and alſo lay one of the 
freſh-blown Male Flowers with the open Side over the 
Mouth of the Female Flowers, that hereby the Fruit may 
be ſufficiently impregnated ; and where there are Male 
Flowers ſo ſituated, as that they may be joined without 


- pulling them off the Plant, it is always to be choſen. By 


this Method the Gardeners have ſucceeded in ſetting the | 
firſt Fruits of this Sorts, which have appeared on the Plants; 
which before this was practis d, generally dropp'd off, and 
never grew to any Size: ſo that very often, when the 
Weather has prov'd fo unfavourable as to render it unſafe 
to admit the external Air to the Plants, the Fruit have 
been produc'd ſucceſſively, for three Weeks or a Month, 
before any of them have been ſet to ; but have fallen 
off ſoon after they appear d. Therefore this is a convince- 
ing Proof of the Neceſſity for the Ovary of the Fruit to 
be impregnated, eſpecially where Seeds are to be ob- 
tain'd ; and this will explain the Cauſe of new Seeds often 
failing, as hath been already mention'd under the Article 
of Generation: ſo that many Perſons have been deceiv'd 
by ſowing Seeds of their own ſaving, without knowing 
how it has happen'd. I have ſeveral times been deceiv'd 
in obtaining good Seeds from tender Exotic Plants, which 
have flower d, and produc'd (to all err very good 
Seeds ; but many times they have all fail'd ; which I »4 


ehend was owing to the keeping of the Glaſſes ſo c 
Pr : ng ping during 


In the Tables here ſubjoin'd, I have given the common 
' Engliſo Names of the Seeds, oppoſite to which I have 
added the Latin Names, that the Reader may with Eaſe 
turn to the ſeveral Articles in The Gardeners Dictionary; 
where each Sort is particularly treated of, and Directions 


SEGMENTS OF LEAVES ate the Parts of ſuch 
Leaves of Plants as are divided or cut into many Shreds. 


A SEMINARY i a Seed-plot, which is or 
ſet apart for the ſowing of Seeds. Theſe are of different 
Natures and Magnitudes, according to the ſeveral Plants 
intended to be raiſed therein. If it be intended to raiſe 
Timber or Fruit-trees, it muſt be rtionably large to 
the Quantity of Trees deſign d; and the Soil ſhould be 
carefully adapted to the various Sorts of Trees. Without 
ſuch a Place as this, every Gentleman is oblig d to buy, at 
every Turn, whatever Trees he may want to repair the 
Loſſes he 17 in his Orchard, Wilderneſs, or larger 
Plantations; ſo that the Neceſſity of ſuch a Spot of Ground 
will eaſily be perceiv d by every one. But as I have al- 
ready given Directions for preparing the Soil, and ſowing 
the Seeds in ſuch a Seminary, under the Article of Nur- 
ſery, I ſhall not repeat it in this Plate; but refer the Reader 
do that Article: 

It is alſo as 2 
garden, to have a Spot of Ground ſet for the ſow- 
Ft of all Sorts of Scedh- of chdice Flboen; in ohler to 
obtain new Varieties z which is the only Method to have 
a fine Collection of valuable Flowers; as alſo for the ſow- 
ing of all Sorts of biennial Plants, to ſucceed thoſe which 
decay in the Flower- garden; by which means the Borders 
may be annually repleniſh'd, which, without ſuch a Semi- 
nary, could not be fo well done. | ws | 
This Seminary ſhould be ſituated at ſome Diſtarice from 
the Houſe, and be intirely incloſed either with an H 
Wall, or Pale, and kept under Lock and Key, that all 
Vermin may be kept out; and that it may not be expos'd 
to all Comers and Goers, who, many times, do Miſchief 
mags pos ty As to the Situation, Soil, and 
Manner of preparing round, it has been already men- 
tion'd under the Article of Nurſery ; and the particular 
Account of raifing each Sort of Plant being directed un- 
CEE CET CAO CEL I AINER 


SEMIFISTULAR FLOWERS are ſuch whoſe Up: 
per-part reſembles a Pipe, cut off obliquely, as in Ariſto- 


lochia or Birthwort. 


SEMINAL LEAVES are two plain, foft, and undi- 


vided Leaves, that firſt ſhoot forth from the greateſt Part 
of all ſown Seeds; which Leaves are very different from 
thoſe which do ſucceed on the ſame Plant, in Size, Figure, 


SEMINIFEROUS, Bearing or producing Seed. 


SENECIO [ſo call'd of ſeneſcere, Lat. to wax old; be- 
cauſe in an hot Climate, or Weather, it ſoon floutiſhes, and 
grows old; and the Seed afterward repreſents the Heads 
of old Men. It is alſo call'd Erigeron, of 7p, in the 
Spring, and «yeeww, to wax old; g. d. the old Man of the 
Spring ; becauſe it flouriſhes in Winter, and becomes old 
mn the Spring. It is alſo call'd Herba Pappa, becauſe its 
Seeds are very downy]. Groundſel. 

The Characters are; 3 
I bath a floſeulous Flower, conſiſ ing of many Florets, 
divided into ſeveral Segments, fitting on the Embryo, con- 
tamed in an Empalement, conſiſting of one Leaf, and di- 
vided into many Parts, afterward becoming of a conical 


Figure: the Embryo afterward becomes a Seed, furniſb d 


America, as well as in 


neceſſary for the Support of a curious Flower- 


with Down ; at which tine; the Empalement enen is reer fex'd, ts 
make way for the Seeds to eſcape. N . 


11 SENEcio minor vulgarit. C. B. P. Common Ground - 


2. Senecto Africanits altiſimui, Martariæ vel bieracii 
folio. H. L. B. Talleſt African Gtoundſel, with a Moth- 
mullein leaf. 1 TD 
3. Sextecto Maderaſpatanus,  rapi folio, floribus ma- 
xtmis, cujus radix 4 nonnillis Chit dicitur. Hort. Elth. 
The China Root.. 

4. Szxzcio Agyptius, folio ma:ricarie. Boerb. Ina. alt; 
Egyptian Groundſel, with a Feverfew-leaf. 

5. SENEC10 Bonarienſis purpuraſcens, folits inis coro- 
nopt. Hort. Eb. Purpliſh Gtoundſel of Baends Ayres, 
with Under leaves like Buckſhorn-plantain. 3 

The firſt Sort here mention d is one of the moſt com- 
mon Weeds upon Dunghils, old Walls; and Gardens, that 
we have in England; ſo that, inſtead of cultivating it, it 
requires ſome Pains to deſtroy it in Gardens: for if it be 
ſuffer'd to ſeed in a Garden (which it ſoon will do, if per- 
mitted to ſtand), it will be very difficult to extirpate it. 
This is ſometimes us'd in Medicine; but its chief Uſe in 
England is to feed Birds. f 

Fhe ſecond Sort is an annual Plant, which grows three 
or four Feet high; having large Leaves; which are ſlightly 
cut on the Edges. This is in plency in the warm Parts of 
Afrita ;, in both Places it is a trou- 
bleſome Weed; but in England it rarely produces good 
Seeds, unleſs the Plants are raiſed on an Hot-bed ; and 
being a Plant of no Uſe or Beauty; it is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens. _ " 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are alſo annual Plants: the 
fourth is a Native of Egypt, and is of humble Growth: 
the fifth Sort was brought from Buenos Ares: this grows 
upward of two Feet high. Both theſe are very hardy Plants; 
and if their Seeds are itted to ſcatter in a Garden, the 
Plants will come up, and become Weeds there. 

The third Sort hath large tuberous Roots, which are 
order d for medicinal Uſe; under the Title of China Root. 
This is a 
Tears; but the Stalks and Leaves decay annually in tlie 


edge, Autumn; fo that the Roots remain in an unactive State 


all the Winter and Spring, and in May the new Leaves 
and Stalks come out; but the Flowers do not appear ull 
the Middle of July ; and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 
the Seeds will ripen very well : however; as the Roots in- 
creaſe pretty faſt, the Seeds are ſeldom ſown. : 
This Plant is too tender to live abroad in the Winter 
ſo the Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth; and, during the Summier-ſeaſon, the Plants may 
be sd in the open Air, with other Exotic Plants, in 
a heker'd Situation ; but in Winter they muſt be plac'd 
in a warm Green-houſe, where they may be defended from 
Cold. During the er, when _ —_ are 
wing, they will require conſtant watering ea- 
Gs — after hs CR and Stem decay; they ſiould 
have but little Water; for too much Moiſture will rot the 
Roots, while they are inacti . : En 
The beſt time to part the Roots of this Plant is in the 
Spring, about the Middle of April, before they begin to 
ſhoot ; but if the Stalks of the Plant are earthed up, while 
they ate growing in the Summer-time, they will put out 
Roots; ſo that it may be propagated in plenty. 
Theſe Plants having rio great Beauty in their Flowers, 
are ſeldom admitted into Gardens, unleſs by thoſe who are 
curious in Botanical Studies: however, the laſt, being a me- 
dicinal Plant, may be allowed a Place in ſuch Gardens | 
where there are Conveniencies for preſerving Exotic 
Plants. _ | 


SENNA [fo call'd of ſana, Lat. healthy; becauſe its 

Leaves reſtore Health]. 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower for the moſt part confiſts of fue Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of @ Roſe : 
the Pointal afterward becomes a plain incurved bivalve Pod, 
wbic h is full of Seeds, each being ſeparated by a double thin 
Membrane. | 3 


perennial Plant, whoſe Roots remain ſeveral 


There are f:veral Plants Which have been ranged in this 
Genus, moſt of which are now plac'd under that of Caſſia, 
under which Title n but as the offi- 


cinal Species of this in th 
Shops by the Title of Senna, I have choſen to continue it 
under that Name here; vix. | 

Senna Alexandrina, foe folits acutis. C. B. P. Alex- 
andrian Senna, with pointed Leaves. 
The Leaves of this Plant are annually imported from 
the Levant, being much us'd in Medicine; and in the ſame 


| Bales, there are frequently many of the Pods with their 


Seeds intermix'd with their Leaves: ſo that from theſe 


| Seeds the Plants may be rais'd in England, by ſuch as are 


curious in Exotic Plants. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, upon a 
2 Hot- bed; and when the Plants are come up, and are 
ng enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall Pot fill'd with light rich Earth, and plung'd into 
a freſh Hot- bed, in order to bring the Plants forward: 


for as this is an annual Plant, unleſs the Plants are brought 


on in the Spring, they will not flower in this Country : 
therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the Hot-bed all 
the Summer, obſerving to admit plenty of Air in warm 
Weather; by which Method I have frequently had this 
Plant in Flower; but it is very rare that they perfect their 


Seeds in England. 


If the Seeds of this Plant were ſent to Sourb-Carolina, 


the Plants might be propagated there, ſo as to furniſh 
plenty of the Leaves, to ſupply the Conſumption of Great- 


Britain. | | 7 
In the Weſt-Indies, the Inhabitants make uſe of the 

Leaves of ſeveral Species of Caſſia, inſtead of this Plant; 

and alſo of thoſe of the Poinciana, or Flower-fence, which 


is frequently by them call'd the true Senna. 


SENNA THE BLADDER. Vide Colutea. 
SENNA THE SCORPION. Vide Emerus. 


SENSIBLE PLANT. Yide Mimoſa. 


SEPTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have juſt 


feven Leaves. | 
SEPTINERVIA. Jide Plantago. 
SERJANIA. 


Tunis Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Father 
| kav'd hairy wild Thyme. | 


Plumier, who diſcover'd them in America, in Honour to 
the Reverend Father Philip Sergeant, who was of the Or- 


der of the Minims, and a Perſon well verſcd in the Know- 


lege of Botany and Phy ſic. | 
The Characters are; 


It bath a roſe-ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of four or more 


Leaves, which are placed in a circular Order: from whoſe 


Flower-cup ariſes the Peintal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit compoſed of three Cells baving three Wings, and each 
Cell containing one round Seed. . 

The Species are; es 

1. SeRIANIA ſeandens, polypbylla & racemoſa. Plum. 
Nev. Gen. Climbing and branching Scrjania, with many 
Leaves. 

2. SERJANIA ſcandens enneapbylla & racemoſa. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Chmbing and branching Serjania, with nine 
Leaves. 

3. SERJANIA ſcandens, triphylla & racemoſa. Plum. 
2 Cen. Climbing and branching Serjania, with three 

aves. | 

Theſe Plants were found by the late Dr. William Houſ- 


toun, at La Vera Cruz and Campechy; where they grow 


to a great Height, whenever they grow near large Trees 
to ſupport them; for they have Tendrils by which they 
faſten themſelves to whatever Trees grow near them. 
They may be propagated either by Seeds, or from 
Layers ; for if their Branches are laid in the Ground in 
the Spring, they will make good Roots before Winter ; 
ſo may be taken off from the old Plants, and planted into 


| ſeparate Pots, 


If they are propagated by Seeds (which muſt be ob- 
tain'd trom the Countries of their natural Growth, for they 


1s has been long known in the pu 


admitted to them every Day, when the Weather is warm 
otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. As theſe Plants 
advance, their Branches mult be ſupported by Stakes, i, 
prevent their trailing over other neighbouring Plants: 
and when their Shoots are too tall to remain under the 
common Frames, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
and plung'd into the Bark - bed in the Stove ; where they 
muſt be placed on the Backſide, with Granadilla's, and 
other climbing Plants; which ſhould be ſup my 
Eſpalier, on which they will climb to the Top of the 
Stove, and make a Variety, as their Leaves always remain 
- In the Summer-ſcaſon, when the Weather is warm, they 
ſhould have a great Share of free Air admitted to 

by drawing down the Glaſſes of the Stove every Day; but 
they are too tender to thrive in the open Air in England, 
even in the Middle of Summer ; fo they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove, where they ſhould have a mo- 
derate Degree of Warmth in Winter ; in which they will 
thrive better than in a greater Share of Hear. 55 


SERPTLLUM [fo call'd of ſerpere, Lat. to creep; 
becauſe, while it is growing, it creeps ſo as to over- run 
whole Mountains], Mother-of-thyme. < 
The Chara#ers are; 
1t hath trailing Branches, ubich are not ſo woody and bard 
as thoſe of Thyme ;, but in every other reſpett is the ſame. 
The Species are; 
I. SERPYLLUM vulgare majus, fore purpureo. C. B. P. 
Greater common Mother. of- thyme, with a purple Flower. 
2. SERPYLLUM vulgare minus. C. B. P. Common 
ſmaller Mother-of-thyme. 5 
3. SERPYLLUM vulgare, flore amplo. Raii Syn. Com- 
mon Mother- of- thy me, with a large Flower. 
4. SERPYLLUM citratum. Ger. Emac. . 
5. SERPYLLUM odore juglandis. J. B. Mother- of- thyme 
ſmelling like Walnuts. ha 
6. SERPYLLUM vulgare birſutum. Razi Syn. Hairy wild 
Thyme. | | | 
7. SERPYLLUM latifolium birſutum. C. B. P. Broad- 


8. SERPYLLUM vulgare majus, flore allo. C. J. P. 
Greater wild Thyme, with a white Flower. 

9. SERPYLLUM vulgare minus, folio ex albo & virid 
vario. H. L. Leſſer wild Thyme, with variegated Leaves. 

The eight firſt· mentionꝰd Sorts grow wild upon Heaths, 
and other large open Places, in divers Parts of England; 
where, in the Summer-time, when they are in Flower, they 
afford an agreeable Proſpect; and being trod upon, emit 
a grateful aromatic Scent. Their common Places of Growth 
are upon ſmall Hillocks, where the Ground is dry and un- 
cultivated ; where, in a ſhort time, they propagate them- 
ſelves plentifuily, both from Seeds, and by their trailing 
Branches, which take Root at their Joints, and extend 
themſelves every way. ; 

There are but two of theſe Species commonly culti- 
vated in Gardens ; viz. the Lemon-thyme, and that with 
ſtriped Leaves; the firſt for its agreeable Scent, and the 
other for the Beauty of its variegated Leaves. Theſe were 
formerly planted ro edge Borders ; but as they are very 
apt to ſpread, and difficult to preſerve in Compaſs, they 
are diſuled at preſent for that Purpoſe. ; 

All theſe propagate themſelves very faſt by their trail- 
ing Branches, which ſtrike out Roots from their Joints into 
the Earth, and thereby make new Plants; fo that from a 
Root of each, there may ſoon be a large Stock increas d. 
They may be tranſplanted either in Spring or Autumn, 
and love an open Situation, and a dry undung'd Soil; in 
which they will thrive and flower exceedingly, and conti 
nue ſeveral Years. 

It may not be improper here to take notice of a com- 
mon Miſtake, which generally prevails concen this 


at; 


| 


Plant 3 which is, that the Sheep which feed upon this 

afford the ſweeteſt Mutton : whereas it is very cer- 
rain, that the Sheep will not eat it; nor, fo far as I have 
been capable of obſerving, is there any Animal that will, 
it being extremely bitter to the Taſte. 


SERRATULA, Saw- wort. 
The Charadſlers are; | 
It bath u floſcalons Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Florets, 
divided into many Parts reting on the Embryo, and con- 
1cined in @ ſcaly Empalement, like to the greater Centaury ; 
from which this differs in baving ſmaller Heads; and from 
the Kuapweed, in having the Borders of the Leaves cut into 
ſmall ſharp Segments, reſembling the Teeth of a Saw. 
The Species are; | 
1. SERRATULA vulgaris, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Saw- wort, with a purple Flower. 
2. SERRATULA fore candido. C. B. P. Common Saw- 
wort, with a white Flower. | 
3. SERRATULA Virginiana, foliis rigidis. Par. Bat. 
Saw-wort of Virginia, with ſtiff Leaves. 


4. SERRATULA præalta altera, angufto plantaginis fo- 


lie. Bocc. Muſ. The talleſt Saw-wort, with a narrow Plan- 
5. SERRATULA præalta centauroides montana Italica. 
Bocce. Maſ. The talleſt Saw-wort of the Halian Mountains, 
reſembling Centaury. 3 | — 
6. SERRATULA Noveboracenſis altiſſima, foliis dorie 
mollibus ſubincanis. Par. Bat. The talleſt Saw-wort of 
New-York, with ſoft Doria-leaves, which are white on the 
Under-fide. | : | | 
J. SERRATULA' annua, ſemine ciliari elegantiſſimo. Boerb. 
| tid. alt. Annual Saw-wort, with Seeds furniſh'd with 
elegant Hairs, commonly call'd Crupina Belgarum. 
. SERRATULA anna, ſeminibus nitidiſimis, ad baſin. 
compreſſis. Hort. Chelſ. Annual Saw-wort, with very neat 


Seeds, compreſſed at their Baſe. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are pretty common in the 
Woods, in divers Parts of Eng ſo are ſeldom admit- 


ted into Gardens; bur as they are Plants which will grow 
in the cloſeſt Shade, they may be introduc'd to plant un- 
der Trees in large Plantations ; where they will thrive and 
flower extremely well, and add to the Variety. Theſe 
Plants are eaſily propagated by parting of their Roots in 
Autumn, fo as that they may be well-rooted before Spring; 
Mw tween rude enaont a iy wing 
« | | is | 
The third and fixth Sorts are Natives of North- Ame- 
rica, where they are very common in their Woods. Theſe 
are hardy Plants, and will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nay Winters very well; but if they are planted in the 
full Ground, they ſhould have a moiſt light Soil; other- 
wiſe they will periſh in dry Weather, unleſs they are duly 
watered. The third Sort ſeldom riſes above two Feet 
high in this Country; but the ſixth Sort will ſometimes 
grow to the Height of five or ſix Feet, if it is planted in 
a moiſt rich Soil; but this laſt Sort is very late in Flow- 
ering ; ſo that if the Seaſon cold, it many times 
—_ flower in this Country. Theſe are both _ 
ts, which may be propagated by ing cir 
Roots; the beſt = for which is in L juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot ; for as theſe continue growing 
in Autumn, until the Froſt puts a Stop to them, it would 
dangerous to tranſplant them in Winter. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in the mountainous 
Parts of Italy and Spain, but are hardy enough to reſiſt 


the Cold of this Climate; ſo may be intermix'd with the 


Other Sorts in Woods, or under Plantations of Trees, 
where they will make an agreeable Variety. Theſe Plants 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring on a Border of freſh Earth; and when the 
Plants appear, they ſhould be carefully weeded, and, in 
very dry Weather, muſt be frequently water d; which 
will bring them forward, and make them ſoon fit to tranſ- 
lant. When they are remov*d, they muſt be planted 
in a ſhady Border, about fix Inches apart, and kept dul 
watered, until they have taken new Root; after which 
ume they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 


clear from Weeds, till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are deſign'd to remain. 

The ſcventhi and cighth Sorts are annual Plants, which 
grow about three Feet high. The Leaves of theſe Plants 
are very curiouſly cut into many Segments, which are finely 
ſawed on their Edges : thoſe of the eighth Sort are the 


moſt beautiful, being cover'd with an hoary Meal, and the 


Seeds flatted at their Baſe. 


The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, ſo make no great 
Appearance; but the Seeds are cloſely furniſh'd on their 
Crowns with fine ſoft Hairs, which expand at the Top, 
and appear like the Hairs of a P.inter's Pencil ſpread 
open; lo that when the Seeds fall on the Ground, they 
are moved about by the leaſt Motion of the Air; and 
when they are laid upon Paper, it is difficult to cloſe them 


up; for by moving of the Paper, the Seeds are apt to 


creep out, by their Hairs moving each other; from whence 
the Dutch have titled the Seeds Creepers. 

If theſe Seeds are ſown upon a Bed of light Earth in 
March, in the Place where they are to remain, they will 


require no other Culture, but to thin them where they are 


too cloſe. In Fuly they will flower, and ripen their Seeds 


SESAMUM, Oily-grain. 
The Characters are; 


The Flowers are produc d from the Wings of the Leaves, | 


without any Foot. ſtalt: the Flower-cup conſiſts of ene Leaf, 
divided into five long flender Segments: the Flower is of 
one Leaf, in Shape like thoſe of the Foxglove : the Pointal, 
which riſes in the Middle of the Flower, afterward becumes 


an oblong four corner d Pod, divided into four diſtinct Cells, 


which are replete with eſculent Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
I. SESAMUM. J. B. Common Oily-grain. 
2. SESAMUM alterum, foliis trifidis, Orientale, ſemine 


obſcuro. Plat. Phyt. Another Eaſtern Oily-grain, with 


tnfid Leaves, and dark-colour'd Seeds. 


Cempt. Eaſtern Oily-grain, with trifid Leaves, and white 
Flowers. 3 

Theſe three Sorts are often promiſcuouſiy cultivated in 
the Fields of Syria, Egypt, Candia, &c where the Inhabit- 
ants uſe the Seeds for Food; and of late Years the Seeds 
of this Plant have been introduc'd in Carolina, where they 


ſucceed extremely well. The Inhabitants of that Country 
make an Oil from the Seed, which will keep many Years, 
and not take any rancid Smell or Taſte, but in two Years 


becomes quite mild; ſo that when the warm Taſte of the 
Seed, which is in the Oil when firſt drawn, is worn off, 


they uſe it as Sallad-oil, and for all the Purpoſes of Sweet- 
oll 5 


The Seeds of this Plant are alſo us'd by the Negroes for 
Food ; which Seeds they parch over the Fire, and then 


mix them with Water, and ſtew other Ingredients with 
them; which makes an hearty Food. Sometimes a fort 


of Pudden is made of theſe Seeds, in the fame manner 
as with Millet or Rice, and is by ſome Perſons eſteem'd ; 


g but is never us'd for theſe Purpoſes in Europe. This is 


call'd Benny or Bonny in Carolina. 
In England theſe Plants are preſerv'd in Botanic Gar- 


dens, as Curioſities. Their Seeds muſt be ſown in the 


Spring upon an Hot- bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot- bed, to 
bring them forward. After they have acquir'd a tolerable 
Degree of Strength, they ſhould be planted into Pots fili”d 
with rich light ſandy Soil, and plung'd into another Hot- 
bed, managing them as hath been directed for Amaran- 
thus's; to which I ſhall refer the Reader, to avoid Repe- 
tition : for if theſe Plants are not brought forward thus in 
the former Part of the Summer, they will not produce 
good Seeds in this Country; though after they have flow- 
er'd, if the Seaſon is favourable, they may be expos'd in 
a warm Situation with other annual Plants. When theſe 
Plants have perfected their Secds, they decay, and never 
continue longer than one Scaſon. 

The Sced of the firſt Sort is mention'd in the Liſt of 
Officinal Simples in the College Diſpenſatory; but is mT 
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3. SESAMUmM Orientale trifidum, flore niveo. Hort. 
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us'd in Medicine in England. From nine Pounds of this 
Seed, which came from Carolina, there were upwards of 
two Quarts of Oil d; which is as great a Quan- 
tity as hath been known to be drawn from any Vegetable 
whatever ; and this, I ſuppoſe, might occaſion its being 
call'd Oily- grain. 


SESELI, Wild- ſpignel. 
The Characters are; 2 
Ir bath a roſe and umbellated Flower, conſſting of ſeve- 
ral Leaves placed in a Circle, and reſting on the Empale- 
ment, which afterward becomes a Fruit, compos'd of two 
long Seeds, which are chanelled : to theſe Notes muſt be 
added, That the Leaves are broader and ſborter than thoſe 
of Fenel. . 
The Species are; + 
1. SESELT perenne, folio glauco breviore. Vaill. Peren- 
nial Wild-ſpignel, with a ſhorter ſea-green Leaf. 
2. SESELI perenne, folio glauco longiori. Vaill. Peren- 
nial Wild-ſpignel, with a longer ſea-green Leaf. 


3. SESEL1, que ferule facie, Thapfia froe 7. urbith Gal- 
hems, FB. b. Ind. alt. Wild-ſpignel with the Face 


of Giant-fenel, ſuppos'd to be the Turbith of the Gaul. 
4. SESEL1 que ſaxifraga Pannonica. Cluſ. Hiſt. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. 
| The three firſt Sorts are abiding Plants, whoſe Roots 
vill continue ſeveral Years; but the fourth Sort is a bi- 
_ ennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has perfected its 
Theſe may be propagated 1 their Seeds, which 
is beſt done in the Autumn; 


next Year, before the Plants will appear; whereas thoſe 
which are ſown in Autumn, always riſe the following 
Spring. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, about 
eighteen Inches aſunder, in a Bed of freſh Earth, where 
they are deſign'd to remain; and in the Spring, when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be thinn'd where they are 
too cloſe, leaving them about fix Inches Diſtance in the 
Rows ; after this the Plants will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds; and the 
ſecond Seaſon they will produce Seeds. Theſe Sorts, which 
are permitted to remain after they have ſeeded, ſhould 
have the Ground gently dug every Spring between the 
Rows, to looſen the Earth ; but there ſhould be Care 
taken not to injure their Roots with the Spade. The Plants 
love a moiſt Soil; for when they are ſown on a dry Soil, 
they do not thrive near fo well; and ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds, unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt, or they are duly 
watered . 


SHERARDIA. | _ 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Mon- 
ſieur Vaillant, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, in 
Honour to Dr. William Sherard, who was the moſt fa- 
mous Botaniſt of his Age. 6 

There have been ſeveral Plants, to which this Name has 
been applied by various Perſons ; one of which is nearly 
akin to the Blites; but that Plant has been ſince named 
Galenia, Another is very like the Aparine or Gooſe- 
graſs ; ſo that there requires ſome other Epithet to be ap- 
ply'd to diſtinguiſh each Genus. But as this Genus of 
Plants has been long eſtabliſh'd by Monſieur Vaillant, I 
have choſen to continue it under that Title, notwithſtand- 
ing Dr. Linnæus has join'd this to the Vervain; but as 
theſe have but two Seeds, and the Vervain four, they may 
be ſeparated. 

The Characters are; 

1t hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into five Parts at the Brim ; the Upper-lip be- 
ing divided into two, and the Under-lip into three Parts: 
the Ovary, which is at the Bottom of the Flower-cup, af- 
terward becomes a dry Capſule, containing two oblong Seeds : 
10 theſe Notes may be added, That the Leaves grow oppo- 
fite by Pairs. 

| bon Species are; 

1. SHERARDIA repens nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Gen. C 

ing Sherardia, with Flowers growing in round 3 


ruleo. Houſt. Spiked Sherardia, with 
Wild-ſpignel, or the Portugal Saxifrage of 


when the Seeds are ſown” 
in the Spring, they frequently lie in the Ground till the 


2. SHERARDIA repens, folio ſubrotundo craſſo, 
Leaf, and Flowers collected in round Heads. | 
3. SHERARDIA incana nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Cen Hoa, 
Sherardia, with Flowers collected in round ** 
* + SHERARDIA —_— ftechadis ſerrati falii folio 
aill. Nov. Gen. Round flowering Sherardia, wi p 
like the ſawed-leav'd Stœchas. with a Leaf 
5- SHERARDIA ocymi folio lanuginoſo, flore purpureo 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Woolly Sherardia, with 4 and 
folio, ore purpures. Vaill. Vio. 


a purple Flower. 
6. SHERARDIA feucrii 

Gen. Sherardia with a Tree-germander-leaf, and a purple 

Flower. | 


7. SuxRARDIA fruteſcens, teucrii folio, fore carats 


purpuraſcente ampliſſimo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Shrubby 
—4 i , wi a Tree-germander-leaf, and a large — 
ue Flower. 


8. SHERARDIA fencrii folio, flore coccineo. Vaill Nov. 
Ons Sherardia with a Tree-germander-leaf, and a ſcarlet 

wer. 1 
9. SHERARDIA ſpicata, folio anguſto ſerrato, flore cg. 
th a narrow ſawed 


Leaf, and a blue Flower. 
10. SHERARDIA ſPicata, flore purpurev, ſeminibus ma. 
2 yn .. laxius _ Hot. Spiked She- 
with a purple Flower, | Seeds. wii 
are looſely diſperſed in the Spike. — 
11. SHERARDIA verbenæ folio ſubrotundo craſſa, f. 
bus ceruleis, ſpica longiſima & craſiſima. Hout. She. 
rardia with a thick roundiſh Vervain- leaf, and blue Floy- 
ers, growing in a very long Spike. 


12. SHERARDIA faliis oblongis ſerratis, flore carules, 
ca longiſſana. Houft. Sherardia with oblong ſawed Leave, 


a blue Flower, and a very long Spike. 
13. SHERARDIA wag” "1 nodiflora, foliis rugofis & 
ſerratis, flore purpureo. Houſt. Tree-like Sherardia, with 
rough ſawed Leaves, and purple Flowers growing in a 


round Head. I 
Europe, vill 


Joints, whereby they may be propagated ; but if they are 


not confin'd, will not produce many Flowers. 
All the other Sorts being Natives of the warm Parts of 
America, are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 


pe 78 
The ſecond Sort was found by Dr. Williem Haſtaun, 


growing plentifully in Jamaica. This Plant trails its 
Branches on.theGround, and emits Roots from the Joints, 
as the former ; therefore doth not produce many Flowers. 

The fourth Sort was found in great Plenty at La Vere 
Gt. by by. ears: as were the ninth, tenth, 4 
venth, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts at Campechy, by ih 
The did, 5h - 7 

The third, fifth, and ſixth Sorts grow plentifully in J- 
maica, and ſeveral other Places in the b Hadi; from 
whence I have receiv*d their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpecious Plant, and there- 
fore merits a Place in every good Collection. This pro- 
duces long Spikes of large blue Flowers, which continue 
a long time, and make a fine Ap . This is alſo 
an annual Plant, notwithſtanding it has the Epithet of 
Shrubby given to it; for it always flowers the ſame Sum- 
mer it is rais'd: bur if it is not brought forward early in 
the Spring, and conſtantly kept in the Stove or Glaſs-cafc, 
it will not perfect Seeds in this Country. The Seeds of 


this Kind were ſent to England by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon, who gather'd them near Panama. 


S I 
The thirteenth Sort riſes ro be nine or ten Feet high, 
and hath a woody Stem. This will abide many Years, 
vided it is preſerv'd in a Stove in Winter. During the 
. this Sort may be plac'd in the open Air 
in a warm Situation; and in hot Weather muſt be fre- 
y water d: but in Autumn, when the Nights grow 
the Plants muſt be remov'd into the Stove, and in 
Winter they ſhould have a moderate Share of Heat ; with 
which Management the Plants will thrive very well. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 

ted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light rich 
ST and plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun every Day, 
until they have taken new Root ; after which time they 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, and muſt be frequently water d. When 
the Plants have fill'd theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots; and if there is room for 
the Plants to grow under the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, with- 
out being ſcorched by the Sun, they ſhould be plung'd 
into the ſame Bed again : but if there is not room, they 
muſt be placed in the Stove, where they may be enabled 


SICYOIDES, Single- ſeeded Cucumber. | 

The Characters are | TE 

It hath an expanded bell. ſpap d Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim: of 
theſe Flowers, ſome are Male, which adbere to no Embryo ; 
and others are Female, which reſt on the young Fruit, which 
is afterward inlarged to the Size of an Almond-kernel, 
and is flat and prickly, containing one Seed of the ſame Shape. 

The Species are; ; „ 

I. SicyoIDEs Americana, fruftu echinato, foliis angu- 
luis. Inſt. R. H. American Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, 

and angular Leaves. | 

2. SICYOIDES Americana, fruftu echinato, foliis laci- 


niatis. Plum. American Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, 


Theſe Plants are preſerv d in ſome curious Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety; but as they have little Beauty, and 
xe not uſeful, they are not much cultivated in England. 
They are both annual Plants, which may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in the Beginning of April, on a Bor- 
der of freſh Earth, in the Place where they are deſign'd 
to remain; and in about a Fortnight's time the Plants will 

appear; which at firſt are very like Cucumber-plants, and, 
à they grow, will trail on the Ground, and faſten them- 
ſelves to whatever Plants grow near them, by their Ten- 
drils ; ſo that they ſhould be either ſown near an Hedge, 
where they may climb up, or be allow'd a conſiderable 
Share of room, otherwiſe they will run over the Plants 
which are near them. When the Plants are come up, 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and thin them where they grow too cloſe toge- 
ther. In June they will produce their Flowers, and in 
Auguſt the Seeds will ripen ; which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will produce a Supply of young Plants the following 
Spring, without any Care. 


SIDERATION, a Blaſting of Trees or Plants by an 
ly Wind, or exceſſive Heat or Drought. 


SIDERITIS [of Ligne, Iron, . Iron-herb ; fo 
Dieſcorides calls thoſe Herbs that are good againſt Wounds 
made by the Sword: it is alſo call'd Ferrum matrix, on 
the ſame Account: alſo Herba Judaica, bechuſe the Jews 
in old time made uſe of this Herb in Medicine], Iron- 
Wort. | 

The Characters are; . 

It is 4 Plant with a labiated Flower, confiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip or Creſt is upright, but the Under- 
lip or Beard is divided into three Parts : out of the Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, by four Ex- 


a narrow crenated Leaf. 


1 


bryoes, which afterward turn to ſo many oblong Seeds, fort 
up in an Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup : to theſe 
Marks muſt be added, The Flowers growing in Il horles at 


the Wings of the Leaves, which are cut like a Creſt, and 


differ from the other Leaves of the Plant. 
The Species are; 


I. SIDERITIS hirſuta procumbens. C. B. P. Hairy trail- 


ing Ironwort. 


2. SIDERITIS Alpina, | folio. C. B. P. Hyſſo 
leav'd Ironwort of the ya F OE. 


3. SIDERIT1S Orientalis, phlomidis folio. T. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Ironwort, with a Phlomis-leaf. | 
4. SIDERIT1S Anglica, ſtrumoſa radice. Park. Theat. 


Engliſh Iron wort, with a ſtrumoſe Root, commonly call'd 
Clowns All-heal. 


5. Stokkiris arvenſis rubra. Park. Theat. Narrow- 
leav'd All-heal or Ironwort. 


6. Stoxxrris foliis birſutis, profunde crenatis. C. B. P. 
Ironwort or All-heal, with hairy crenated Leaves. | 

7- SIDERITIS Hiſpanica erecta, folio anguſticre. Inſt. 
R. H. Upright Spaniſh All-heal, with a narcow #4 

8. SiDERIT1S Hiſpanica crenata procumbens, flore albo, 


major. Inft. R. H. Greater trailing Spaniſh All-heal, with 


a white Flower. | 


9. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica bituminoſa anguſtifolia crenata. 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh All- heal, with a bituminous Scent, and 
10. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica fætidiſima glabra, flore pur- 
puraſcente, & coma caneſcente. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſb ſtink- 


Tops. 


R. H. Shrubby or more woody Spaniſh All- heal. 
12. SIDERITIS Hrenaica byſſopifolia minima procum- 


bens. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt trailing hyſſop-leav d All-heal 
of the Pyrenees. 1 


13. SiDxRITIS montana, trifido folio. Barrel. Icon. 
Mountain All-heal, with a trifid Leaf. 


14. SiDERITIS Cretica maxima, ocymaſtri Valentini fa - 


cie. Tourn. Cor. The greater All-heal of Candy, with the 
Face of Ocymaſtrum V alentinum. 


a yellow Flower. | 
The fourth Sort here mention'd grows plentifully by 

the Sides of Ditches, and in other moiſt Places, in divers 

Parts of England; ſo is very rarely introduc'd in Gardens, 


becauſe it is a very bad Weed where-ever it once gets Place: 


for the Roots creep very far under-ground, and will ſoon 


over-run a large Spot of Ground, if they are not confin d. 


This Plant receiv'd the Name of Clowns All-heal from 
Mr. Gerard, who was looking for Herbs in Kent, where 
he ſaw a Man who had cut his Leg to the Bone with a 
Scythe, as he was mowing the Graſs, to whom he offer'd 
his Aſſiſtance to cure his Wound; which the Country- 


man churliſhly refuſing, crept to the Ditch-fide, where 
they there was plenty of this Plant growing; ſome of which 


he gather'd, and bruiſed, and applied it to the Wound, 
tying it cloſe with his Handkerchief; which in few Days 
healed the Wound, without any other Application ; for 
which Reaſon Gerard has recorded the Story in his Her- 
bal, for the Benefit of Mankind. ko 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of England, and grows 
amongſt the Corn, or other Crops, on arable Land. This 
is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has ripen'd 


commonly perfe& their Seeds the ſecond Summer, and 
ſeldom continue much longer. Theſe may be all propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; for when they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they very often fail. Theſe Seeds 


| ſhould be ſown on a Bed of freſh undung'd Earth, in an 


open Situation; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould 

be thinned where they grow too cloſe; and if they are 

kept clear from Weeds, it is all the Culture they require. 

If, when theſe Plants are eſtabliſn'd in a Garden, their 

Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, 
2 


ing ſmooth All-heal, with a purpliſh Flower, and whitiſh 
11. S1DzrITISs Hiſpanics fruteſcens, ſeu lignofior. Inſt. 


15. S1DERITIS Cretica tomentoſa candidiſſima, flere luteo. 
Tourn. Cor. The whiteſt woolly All-heal of Candy, with 
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Stove. They are pro 


they muſt be plung'd into the Tan- bed in the Stove, 


und maintain their Place, provided they are not overborn 
by large Weeds. | ; 
All the Sorts of All-heal are ſuppos'd to have an aſtrin- 


t Quality, and are accounted good to heal Wounds, and 
Gp be applied either inwardly or outwarely. 


SIDEROX YLUM, Iron-wood. 
The Chara#ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which 
is cut into five Segments: the Flower is bell-ſhaped, and 
divided into frve Parts at the Brim : in the Centre of the 
Flower is fituated the roundiſh Pointal, attended by five 
Stamina: the Pointal afterward becomes a roundiſh Berry, 
baving one Cell, containing four Seeds. 

The Species are; 


1. SiDEROXYLUM inerme. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth 
Iron- wood. | 


2. SiDEROXYLUM foliis lanceolatis ex adverſo tis. 
Iron-wood with ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves growing oppoſite. 

3. S1DEROXYLUM ſpinoſum. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Prickly 
Iron-wood. 285 

The Wood of theſe Trees being very cloſe and ſolid, 


has given occaſion for this Name being applied to them, 
it being ſo heavy as to ſink in Water; and the Title of 


Iron wood having been apply d to the Wood, by the In- 


habitants of the Countries where it grows, has occaſion'd 


the Botaniſts to conſtitute a Genus by this Name. But as 
the Characters of the Plants have not been ſo well examin'd 
as could be wiſh'd, occafion'd by their not flowering in 


Europe, it is very probable, that the three Species here 


mention'd may not agree in every Part; as I think the 
third will not: for in ſome dried Samples of the Tree, 
which I have receiv'd from America, it appears, that this 
is Male and Female in different Plants, which the others 
are not : but as this Plant has been joined to them by other 
Botaniſts, I have choſen to continue it here, as I have not 
been able to examine the Characters myſelf. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of warm Countries; ſo cannot 
be preſerv' d in England, unleſs they are placed in a warm 
pagated by Seeds, when theſe can be 
procured from abroad. Theſe muſt be ſown in Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth, and plung' d into a good Hot- bed in 


the Spring, in order to get the Plants forward early in the 


Seaſon. When the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 


be each put into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 


Earth, and plung'd into a freſh Hot-bed. In the Winter 


treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for ſeve- 
ral tender Plants from the ſame Countries. As the Plants 
obtain Strength, they may be treated more hardily, by 
placing them in the dry Stove in the Winter, and giving 
them a greater Share of free Air in Summer; but they muſt 
not be placed abroad, for they are too tender to live in the 
open Air in the Summer-ſeafon in England. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts I have propagated by Layers ; 
but theſe were two Years before they had made good 
Roots : and ſometimes they will take from Cuttings ; but 
this is a very uncertain Method of propagating them: nor 
do the Plants fo rais'd ever grow ſo vigoroully as thoſe 
which come from Seeds ; fo that when thoſe can be pro- 


cur' d, it is the beſt Method to propagate them. 


The firſt Sort hath large oval Leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Bay- tree; but ſmoother, and blunter at 
the End. Theſe are placed on the Branches without Or- 
der; as the Branches alto are produc*d. This rarely pro- 
duces Flowers in Exgland; but the Leaves continue all the 
Year. 

The ſecond Sort grows more upright and regular; the 
Leaves, which are ſmaller, and more pointed than thoſe 
of the firſt, are plac'd oppoſite on the Branches; and theſe 
continue green through the Year. 

The third Sort has pennated Leaves, which are ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Maſtich-tree , and the Branches are 
armed with Spines, which are produc'd in Cluſters, and 
are ſmall. The Leaves of this 1rce fall off in the Spring, 
a little before the new Leaves appear, When the Flowers 
come out ; but it has not produc'd any Flowers in Eng- 


land. 


SIGESBECKIA. 

The Chara#ers are; 

It hath compound Flowers, which bade an E 
compos d of five narrow Leaves, which ſpread open 
extend beyond the Flower : the 3 — F. — 5 2 
tubulous, which are plac'd on the Diſt > the Female Flop. 
ers, which are ſituated on the Border, are ftretebed ow; lite 
4 Tongue : each of theſe are ſucceeded by one oblong nar- 
row black Seed, which is incloſed in the Empalement. 

We have but one Species of this Genus. 

SIGESBECKIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sigeſbeckia. We have 
no Engliſh Name for this Plant: this here mention'd was 
apply'd to it by Dr. Linnæus, in Honour to Dr. Siggſbert, 


who was Profeſſor of Botany at Peterſburgh. 


This Plant is an Annual, periſhing at the Approach of 
Winter. The Seeds of it were brought from the Faf 
Indies, where it is a troubleſome Weed; but in England 
it will not produce ripe Seeds, unleſs the Plants are rais d 
on an Hot-bed, and brought forward in the Spring : then 
they may be planted out in warm Borders the Beginning 
of June; and if they are ſupply d with Water in dry Wez- 
ther, they will grow near four Feet high, and ſend out 
many Branches. The Flowers are produc'd at the Exe. 
mity of the Shoots, which are ſmall, and of a yellow Co- 
lour, ſo make no great Appearance; therefore it is only 
preſerv*d in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who are curious 
in the Study of Plants. . 


SILAUM, Meadow-ſaxifrage. 
The Cbaracters are; 
It hath a roſe and umbellated Flower, conf, 


| 's confiſting of ſeoe- 
ral Leaves, placed circularly, and refting upon the Empale- 
ment, which afterward becomes a Fruit compos'd of two 
ſhort chanel d Seeds : to which Notes muſt be added, That 
the Leaves are very narrow, and the Flowers are of a pale- 
yellow Colour. | 4 
The Species are; N fi 
1. SILAUM quibuſdam, flore luteolo. F. B. Common 
Meadow-ſaxifrage. | 20 
2. SILAUM quod liguſticum, ferulæ folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Saxifrage with the Leaf of Giant-fenel. 
3. SILAUM quod liguſticum Creticum, folio feniculi, caule 
nodoſo. Tourn. Cor. Boerb. Ind. Candy Meadow-ſaxifrage, 
with a Fenel-leaf, and a knobby Stalk. 


4. SILAUM quod liguſticum, cicutæ folio, glabrum. Tour. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Mcadow-ſaxifrage, with a ſmooth Hem- 


and» lock-leaf. 


The firſt Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians 
to be us'd in Medicine : this grows wild in Meadows, and 
other moiſt Paſtures, in divers Parts of England; but the 
other Sorts, not being Natives of this Country, are only to 
be met with in Botanic Gardens; where they are preſery'd 
for the ſake of Variety. | 

All theſe Sorts are p ed by Seeds, which may be 
ſown in Autumn on a Border of freſh Earth in a ſhady 
Situation; and when the Plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and, where they grow too cloſe, to thin them, fo as to 
leave them about eight or ten Inches aſunder ; which may 
be done by hocing them, in the fame manner as is praftis'd 
for Carrots. Theſe Plants will flower and ſeed the ſecond 
Summer, and the Roots of the three firſt Sorts will abide 


ſome Tears; but the fourth Sort commonly periſhes ſoon 
after it has produced Seed, — | 


SILER, Seſeli or Sermountain. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe and umbellated Flower, conſiſting of ſcue- 
ral Leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reſt on the 
Empalement, which becomes a Fruit compoſed of two large 
oblong furrowed Seeds, having foliaceous Ridges on m 
Side: to theſe Notes may be added, That the Lobes of tht 
Leaves are large, long, and intire, excepting their Eure. 
mity, where they are ſlightly cut into three Parts. 

The Species are 


1. SILER montanum majus. Mor, Umb. Greater Ser- 
mountain. 


4. SILER 


D e 


2. SILER montanum-anguſtifolium. Park. Narrow-leav'd 
The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, by the Direction of 


ge College of Phyſicians. The Seeds of this Sort are 


Semen Seſeleos of the Shops, which enters in Com- 
tions; and the green Herb alſo is uſed ; for which 
ſome of the People, who ſupply the Shops, often impoſe 
on their Cuſtomers the Mountain Oſier, which, by tran: 
ing Siler an Oſier, may afford them ſome Pretence. 
The ſecond Sort differs from the firſt, in being ſome- 
what leſs, and having narrow Leaves: this is found wild 
in Auſtria, and the former Sort grows on the Alps and 
Apennines, and other mountainous Parts of 1taly and Spain. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a Border 
of freſh undung d Earth; and in the Spring, when the 
Plants will appear, they ſhould be kept conſtantly clear 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather ſhould be wa- 


— which will greatly promote their Growth, Where 


the Plants come up too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them three or four Inches apart; 
which will be ſufficient room for them the firſt Seaſon : 
and at Michaelmas, when their Leaves decay, ſome of the 
Plants may be carefully taken up, fo as not to cut or 
break their Roots, and tranſplanted into a moiſt ſhady 
Border, about eighteen Inches aſunder, where they may 
remain for Continuance. If theſe Plants thrive well, they 
will produce Seeds the ſecond Seaſon ; otherwiſe it will 
be the third Summer before they flower and feed; after 
which the Roots will abide many Years, and greatly in- 
creaſe in their Size, and will produce Seeds every Year. 
The Culture which theſe Plants require, is only to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and every 
the Plants put out their Leaves, to dig the Ground be- 
tween them gently, ſo as not to injure their Roots; and 
when their Flower-ſtems are advanced, to place ſome 
Sicks down by them, to which their Stems ſhould be 
faſtened with Baſs, to ſupport them from being broken 
down by Winds ; for as theſe Stems riſe to the Height 
of four or five Feet, fo, when their Umbels of Seeds are 
formed, which are generally pretty large and heavy, they 
often occaſion their Stems falling to the Ground, where 
are not ſupported. | 
wick Plants flower the Latter-end of June, and their 
Seeds ripen toward the Latter-end of Auguſt, or the Be- 
ginning of September. 


SILIQUA. Vide Ceratonia. 
SILIQUASTRUM. Pide Cercis. 


* IQUOUS, having Seed-veſſels, Husk, Pod, or 


SILPHIUM, Shrubby Baſtard Chryſanthemum. | 
The Characters are; | 


It bath a compound Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Florets, 


wich are included in one common ſcaly Empalement , thoſe 


Florets in the Middle being hermaphrodite, which are fun- 


nel-ſhaped, and indented at the Brim : but the Border is 
occupied by female Florets, which compoſe the Rays: the 
bermapbrodite Flowers are barren ; but the female Flowers 
bave each one membranaceous Seed ſucceeding them, which 
are ut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are; 

1. SiLPHIUM fruticoſum, leucoii foliis viridibus & ſplen- 
dentibus. Shrubby baſtard Chryſanthemum, with a green 
ſhining Stock- gilliflower- leaf. 

2. SILPHIUM fruticoſum, leucoii foliis ſericeis & incanis. 
varubby Baſtard Chryſanthemum, with a white ſilky 
ack giliflower-leaf. 2900 

3. Stynium fruticoſum anguſtifolium & incanum. 
Shrubby Baſtard Chryſanthemum, with a narrow hoary Leaf. 

4. Silrnium uticoſum bumile, foliis leucoii latioribus 
minus Incanis. f Shrubby Baſtard Chryſanthemum, 
with broad Stock-gilliflower-leaves, which are leſs hoary. 

5. SILPHIUM berbaceum, corone ſolis facie. Baſtard 


tbaceous Chryſanthemum, with the Appearance of 
Sunflower, 


J 


mer- months, in a ſhady Border, 


Spring, juſt before 


= 

Theſe Plants are Natives of America: the firſt, third, 
and fifth Sorts I received from Scutb-Carolina; but the 
ſecond Sort, which has been long in England, came from 
Virginia: this grows much taller than either of the other 
Sorts, riſing to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, with 
many ſlender Branches, which are garniſh'd toward their 
Tops with whitiſh ſilky Leaves: the Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Ends of the Shoots, which are yellow: theſe 
make no great Appearance; ſo that the Plant is kept for 
the ſake of Variety, more than for its Beauty : this is too 
tender to live in the open Air in Exglend; therefore it 
muſt be kept in Pots, and placed in the Green-houſe in 
Winter, with Myrtles, Olives, and the hardier Sorts of 
Green-houſe Plants, where it may have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather, otherwiſe the Snoots will 
draw up weak, and render the Plants unſightly : this Sort 
is apt to put out Suckers from the Root, by which it 
may be propagated in plenty; as alſo by Cuttings, which 
will eaſily take Root, if planted, during any of the Sum- 

The fourth Sort is alſo hardy enough to live in the 
Green-houſe in Winter, and may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the former : this creeps very much at the Root, 
and ſends up a great Number of young Plants, which fill 
the Pots; which ſhould be frequently taken off, other: 
wiſe they will draw away the Nouriſhment from the old 
Plant, and ſtarve it: this Sort ſeldom grows more than 
three or four Feet high; the Leaves are broader and 
greener than thoſe of the third Sort, and are not ſo thick. 
Father Plumier calls this Plant Corona ſolis fruteſcens, lau- 
reolæ folio, in his Catalogue of American Plants: the Seeds 
of this Plant were ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, but of 
humbler Growth than either of the former : theſe never 
riſe above two Feet high in England, and produce many 
Branches on every Side the Stem; but do not put out 
Suckers as the two former Sorts : the Leaves of the firſt 
Sort are narrow, and very thick, being full of Juice: 
are covered over with a mealy Powder, ſo as to be v 


white: the Flowers are yellow, which are produced at the _ 


Extremity of the Branches ; theſe are larger than thoſe 
of the other two Sorts ; and the Plants growing regular, 
and in leſs Compaſs, it deſerves a Place among other 
Exotic Plants. | 

The Leaves of the firſt Sort are much broader, and 
are very ſucculent, of a ſnhining · green Colour; the Branches 
of this are ſucculent, and never become ſo woody as thoſe 
of the ſecond : the Flowers are ſomewhat larger; but of 
the ſame Shape and Colour as thoſe of that Sort. 

Theſe Plants grow in South-Carolina, and alſo in the 
Babama- Iſlands, from whence I have received their Seeds; 
but theſe are much tenderer than the other Sorts, ſo will 


not live through the Winter in England, unleſs they are 


placed in a warm dry Green-houſe for if they are placed 
in a moiſt damp Situation, their ſucculent Branches be- 
come mouldy, and rot off in Winter; fo that I have 
always found, that theſe Plants ſucceed beſt, when they 
are placed in a dry airy Glaſs-caſe, where there is Con- 
veniency of Fires, in very cold, froſty, or damp Weather, 
to dry and warm the Air. 

Theſe are propagated by Cuttings during any of the 
Summer-months ; but theſe ſhould be planted in Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, ro promote their put- 
ting out Roots. 

The fiith Sort is herbaceous: this hath an annual Stalk, 
and a perennial Root : the Shoots riſe near three Feet high, 
when they grow in a moiſt rich Soil, and produce their 
Flowers at the Top, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
ſmall Sunflower : theſe a the Latter- end of July, 
and continue till September: the Plants are hardy, fo will 
thrive in the full Ground, and may be propagated by 
parting of the Roots in Od ober: this grows in Virginia 
in the Woods. | 

Theſe | Plants have been ranged under the Genus of 
Aeriſcus, by ſome Writers, and by others, under that 
of Corona ſolis ; but Dr. Linnæus has taken them away 
from both, and conſtituted a Genus for them by this * 

8 B | 


| of Silphium; therefore I have given the Engliſh Name 
of Baſtard Sunflower to it. | 


SINAPI Livni. of o:ivay opharus, becauſe it forces 
Tears from the Eyes of thoſe that uſe it uncautiouſlly, 
makes the Noſe red, and the Eyes ſwell], Muſtard. 

The Characters are; s | 

The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of a Croſs; out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward bccomes a Fruit or Pod, divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves 
adhere on both Sides, and are fill'd with roundiſb Seeds: 
theſe Pods generally end in a fungous Horn, containing the 
like Seeds : to theſe Marks muſt be added, An acrid burning 
Taſte, peculiar to Muſtard. | | 

The Species are; | 

1. Sinaer filiqua latiuſcula glabra, ſemine rufo, ſroe 
vulgare. J. B. Common or Red Muſtard. 

2. Six API bortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. Garden or 
White Muſtard. 2 

3. Sid API Indicum, laFuce folio. Par. Bat. Indian 
_ Muſtard, with a Lettuce-leaf. | 

4. Stnap1 arvenſe precox, ſemine nigro. Mor. Hiſt. 
Early Field Muſtard, with a black Seed. 


5. Six API Hiſpanicum pumilum album. Inſt. R. H. 


Low white Spaniſh Muſtard. | | 
6. Sinaei Hiſpanicum, naſturtii folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſh Muſtard, with a Creſs-leaf. | 
The firſt Sort is very common in the Ie of Ely in 
Cambridgeſbire, and in many other Places, where the 
Land has been flooded with Water for many Years; but 


upon being drained, this Plant comes up in a moſt plen- 


teous manner; which has given Occaſion for ſome Per- 
ſons to imagine, that it was produced ſpontaneouſly without 
Seeds; but the contrary of this has been fully proved by 
ſeveral learned Gentlemen, and therefore would be need- 
leſs to repeat here; for the Reaſon why theſe Seeds re- 
main good for ſo many Years, when cover'd with Water, 
is, becauſe they abuund with ſo ſharp an Oil, that it 
prevents the Water from ading its Body; and, being 
ept from the Air, is preſerved from Corruption. 
This Sort is alſo cultivated in Gardens, as a Sallad- herb, 
by ſome Perſons; tho? in general the Sort with white Seeds 
15 preferr'd to it for this Purpoſe ; and in Fields, in di- 
vers Parts of England, for the ſake of its Seeds. The 
Method of cultivating this Plant is, to ſow the Seeds upon 
an open Spot of Ground, which has been well dug or 
plow'd, in the Spring; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ihould be hoed, in order to deſtroy the Weeds, 
as allo ro cut out the Plants where they are too thick, 
leaving them about ten Inches aſunder; for when they 
are left too thick, they draw up weak, and the Seeds are 
never ſo large, and well nouriſhed ; and if the Weeds 
ſhould grow again before the Plants have gotten Strength 
enough to bear them down, they muſt be hoed a ſecond 
time; after which they will require no farther Care, until 
the Seeds are ripe, when the Haulm ſhould be cut down. 
and ſpread upon the Ground to dry; but it muſt not lie 
long on the Ground; for the Pods will ſoon open, and let 
out the Secds, eſpecially after a Shower of Rain, if the 
Sun ſhines warm; therefore the Seeds ſhould be threſh'd 
out as ſoon as poſſible. | | 
The ſecond Sort is chiefly cultivated in Gardens, for a 
Sallad-herb in the Winter-ſeaſon. The Seeds of this are 
commonly ſown very thick in Drills, either upon a warm 
Border, or in very cold Weather upon an Hot-bed, with 
Creſſes, and other ſmall Sallad-herbs, which are commonly 
fit for Uſe in ten Days or a Fortnigit from ſowing ; for 
if they are large, they are too ſtrong to put into Sallads. 
In order to ſave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot of Ground 
mult be ſown with it in the Spring, which ſhould be 
managed in the ſame manner as the former. 

The third Sort may alſo be uſed in Sallads, when it is 
very young, at which time it has no diſagreeable Taſte 
but as it grows large, fo its Strength increaſes, and a 
certain Bitterneſs, which renders it very diſagreeable. This 
is very hardy, and when allow'd ſufficient room, will ſpread 
very far, and produce large Leaves. This Sort is eaten 

2 


 SINAPISTRUM [fo call'd as tho? 


58 1 


by the Chineſe, as a boiled Sallad-herb; and the Seeds have 


been frequently brought to Europe, for an eſculent Herb 
The Seeds of the firſt two Species are order d for me. 
dicinal Uſez but the third Sort is ſeldom cultivated for 
Uſe in England. 
The fourth Sort is a pretty common Weed on arable 
Lands, in moſt Parts of England: this comes up early in 
the Spring, amongſt the Corn; fo flowers and ſeeds in 
May: therefore where it is not weeded out, the Seeds wilt 
ſcatter long before the Corn is ripe, and the Ground will 
be ſtock d with the Weed: the Leaves of this Sort are 
large, and, for the moſt part, intire : the Flowers 2 
yellow ; and it is generally taken for Charlock, by moſt 
Country-people. | 

It is from the Seeds of this Sort, that the Durham Flower 
of Muſlard-ſeed is made; and it is there cultivated for 


this Purpoſe, 
f The Ach and fixth Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of 


ſome Perſons, who are curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety; but they are not cultivated for Uſe. 


Sinapi parvum, 

diminutive Muſtard ; becauſe it is hike Muſtard in Shape 

and Acrimony ]. 
The Characters are; TERS 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, whichoare placed in 
form of a Croſs, but are erefied: under theſe Petals art 
placed fix Stamina, which occupy the under Part of the 
Flower; out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal ; which 
afterward becomes a cylindrical Pod, with two Valves, and 
fd with roundifh Seeds. | Gs 
The Species are; | | 

1. SinaPISTRUM Indicum pentaphyllum, fore carma, 
minus non ſpinoſum. H. L. Indian fve-leav'd Sinapi 
with a fleſh-colour'd Flower, and not prickly, 

2. SinapISTRUM ZEgyptiacum beptapbyllum, flore car- 
neo, majus ſpinoſum. H. L. Greater prickly ſeven-leay'd 
Egyptian Sinapiſtrum, with a fleſh-colour*d Flower. 

3. SINAPISTR7M Zeylanicum triphyllum & pentaphyllun 
viſcoſum, flore flavo. Boerb. Three and five-leay'd vi- 
cous Sinapiſtrum from Ceylon, with a yellow Flower. 

4. SinapiSTRUM Lſitanicum triphyllum, flore rubra, 
filiquis corniculatis. H. L. Three-leav'd Portugal Sina- 
piſtrum, with an horned Pod. 

5. S1NaPISTRUM Orientale tripbyllum, ornithopodii fil- 
quis. Tourn. Cor. Three-leav'd Eaſtern Sinapiſtrum, with 
OS 

The and ſecond Sorts are very common in J. 
maica, Barbados, and other warm Countries in the V- 
Indies; but the third Sort I received from Dr. Boerbaave, 
who had it from Ceylon, with many other curious Sceds. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved as Curioſities by thoſe who 
delight in Botanic Studies; but as they are not ver) 
beautiful, nor of any great Uſe, they are rarely cultivated 
in other Gardens. They are annual Plants, which periſh 
ſoon after their Seeds are ripe; and in England wult be 
raiſed in an Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
have acquired Strength, they ſhould be planted into Pots, 
and managed as hath been directed for the Female Balſa- 
mines; to which Article the Reader is deſired to tum, 
to avoid Repetition. In 7uly theſe Plants may be placed 
in the open Air, at which time they will flower z and in 
September their Seeds will ripen z when they ſhould be 
gather*d, and preſerv'd in their Pods, until the Seaſon for 
ſowing them. f 

The fourth and fifth Sorts will thrive in the open Air; 
ſo the Seeds of theſe may be ſown on a Bed of light Earth - 
in April, where the Plants are to remain; and will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds: 
in June they will flower, and the Seeds will ripen in Au· 
guſt ; and the Plants will ſoon after periſh. 


SISARUM [fo call'd on account of its ſweet Taſte, 
ſcarce any Plant being of a ſweeter}, Skirret. | 

The CharaFers are; 3 of 

It produces its Flowers in an Umbel, which confiſt 4 

ſeveral Leaves placed circularly, and expand in form * 

Roſe : the Empalement afterward becomes 4 Fruit, 4 2 


50a of two narrow Seeds, that are gibbous and furrot d 
n one Side, but plain on the other : to theſe Marks muſt be 


added, That the Roots are Maped like long Turneps, and 


are joined to one H | ; 

We have but one Species of this Plant; vrz. 
SreaRUM Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirrer. | 
This is one of the wholſomeſt and moſt nouriſhing 

Roots that is cultivated in Gardens; and yet it is at preſent 
very rare to meet with it in the Gardens near London: 
what may have been the Cauſe of its not being more 
commonly cultivated, I can't imagine, fince there are 
many Kitchen-gardens which are proper for this Plant. 

It may be propagated two ways; viz. either by fow- 
ing the Seeds, or planting the Slips. The former Me- 
thod is what I would chiefly recommend ; becauſe the 
Roots which come from Seeds are much larger than thoſe 


uced from Off-ſets, and are much tenderer. The 


S-afon for ſowing the Seed is in the Beginning of April, 
and upon a moiſt rich Soil, which ſhould be well dug 
and looſened ; and being laid level, the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown thereon, and then trod in, after the common Method 
of ſowing Radiſhes, raking the Ground over them ſmooth. 
In May the Plants will come up, at which time the 

Ground ſhould be hoed over, as is practiſed for Carrots, 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut out the Plants where 
they are too Cloſe, leaving them the firſt Hoeing about 


three Inches aſunder; bur at the ſecond Hocing, which 


ſhould be performed about a Month after the firit, they 
ſhould be cut out to ſix Inches apart at leaſt, obſerving to 


down all the Weeds; and, during the Summer- ſea- 


cut 

fon, the Weeds ſhould be diligently hoed down, as faſt 
FO are produc'dz for if theſe Plants are ſtifled by 
Weeds, Cc. they ſeldom come to good. 3 
taken up for Uſe z but this ſhould be done only as they 
are wanted; for if they are kept long above-ground, they 
will be good for little. The commonly decay in 
OZober; ſo that from that time, till the Beginning of 
March, when they begin to ſhoot again, they are in Sea- 
fon z but after they have ſhot forth green Leaves, the 
Roots become ſticky, and are not ſo good. 


The Method of propagating this Plant from Off-ſets 


is as follows: About the Latter- end of February, or Be- 


inning of March, you ſhould dig a moiſt rich Spot of 
Ground, in Size proportionable to the Quantity of Plants 
intended; then you ſhould carefully dig up the old Roots, 
from which you ſhould flip off all the Off- ſets, preſerving 
their Buds on the Crown of each intire; after this you 
ſhoul.| open a Drill croſs the Spot of Ground with a Spade, 
in a ſtrait Line, about eight or nine Inches deep; into 
which you ſhould place the Off-ſets, about fix Inches 
apart, as upright as poſſible ; then fill the Drill up again 
with the Earth which came out of it; and at a Foot Di- 
ſtance from the firſt, make another Trench, laying the 
Off. ſcts therein, as before; and ſo continue the Drills at 
2 Foot Diſtance, thro' the whole Spot of Ground; and 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be proper to 
water them until they have taken Root in the Ground 
after which they will require no other Care, but to keep 
the Weeds conſtantly deſtroyed as they are produced, in 
the manner before directed for the ſeedling Plants; and 
when their Leaves decay, they will be fit for Uſe, as be- 
fore; but after any of theſe Roots have ſeeded, they are 

ſticky, and 
be more than one Year old. 


SISYMBRIUM, Water-creſles. | 
| The Characters are; | | 3 

It bath a Flower compoſed of four Leaves, which are 
placed in form of @ Croſs ;, out of whoſe Empatement riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which 
is divided into two Cells, by an intermediate Partition; to 
which the Valves adbere on both Sides, and furniſhed with 
Seeds that are roundiſh : to theſe Marks muſt be added, 
That the whole Appearance of the Plants is peculiar to the 
Species of this Genug. | 

The Species are; ' 

1. StSYMBRIUM aquaticum. Mc!th. Common Water- 

creſſes. 


When their Leaves are decay d, their Roots may be 


good for nothing ; ſo that they ſhould never quire 


2. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, feliis mincribus, precc- 
cins. Rai Syn. Early-tiowering Water-crefſs, . with 
imaller Leaves. | 

3. SISYMBRIUM agquaticum, raphani folio, filigua bre- 
viori. Int. R. H. Woater-radiſh. 

4. SISYMBRIUM aquaticum, foliis in prefundas laci- 


nias divifes, filiqua breviori. Inſt. R. H. Weter-radiſn 


with deeply jagged Leaves. 


5. S1SYMBRIUM paluſtre repens, naſturtii felio. Inſt. 
R. H. Water- rocket. IF b 


6. SiSYMBRIUM paluſtre minus, filiqua aſpera. Inſt. 
R. H. The leſſer Marſh-rocker, with 4 "C Pod. 


7. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, flure Iutco. Inft. 


R. H. Common Winter-creſs. 

8. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro. flore pleno. Inſt. 
R. H. Winter- creſs with a double Flower. 

9. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, minus & præcocius. 
Inft. R. H. Small early-flowering Winter- rocket. 

10. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio aſpero, flore luteo. Inſt. 


R. H. Winter<crefs with a rough Rocket-leaf, and a 


yellow Flower. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Water-creſſes grow pro- 
miſcuouſly in ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of England, 
and are indifferently gathered for Uſe. Theſe Flants have 
of late Years been generally uſed as Sallad-herbs in the 
Spring of the Year, and are by many Pcople preferr'd 
to all other Sorts of Sallads, for the agreeable warm bit- 
ter Taſte; and being accounted an excellent Rem-ly for 


the Scurvy, and to cleanſe the Blood, as alſo a good Diu- 


retic, they have greatly obtained with moſt People. Theſe 
are generally gathered in the Ditches, and in other ſtanding 


Waters near London, to ſupply the Markets; but who- 
ever hath a mind to cultivate them, may eaſily do it, hy 


taking ſome of the Plants from the Places of their natural 
Growth, early in the Spring, being careful to preſerve 
their Roots as intire as poſſible, and plant them into Mud, 


and then let the Water in upon them by degrees. When 


they have taken Root, they will ſoon flourith, and ſpread 
over a large Compaſs of Water: they ſhould not be cut 


the firſt Seaſon, but ſuffered to run to Seed, which will 


fall into the Water, and furniſh a fufficient Supply of 
Plants afterward. 


But where the Water is ſo deep, that it will not be eaſy | 


to plant them, the beſt Merhod will be to ger a Quantity 
of the Plants, juſt as their Seeds are ripening, and throw 
them on the Surface of the Water, where they are deſign'd 
to grow; and their Seeds will ripen, and fall to the Bot- 
tom, where they will take Root, and produce a Supply of 
the Plants. Theſe Plants produce Seed the Latter- end of 


Tune, or the Beginning of Fuly, which is the proper Time 


for this Work. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are Water- 
plants, which grow in ſtanding Waters; but are not ad- 
mitted into Gardens, except for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſeventh and ninth Sorts grow wild on dry Banks 
in ſeveral Parts of England: theſe were formerly uſed as 
a Winter Sallad ; but ſince there have been a great Num- 
ber of other Herbs introduced into the Exgliſh Gardens, 
they have been intirely rejected. Theſe may be propa- 
cated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
hoed, to ſeparate them where they are too cloſe, as alſo 
to deſtroy the Weeds, which is all the Culture they re- 
ire. The Summer following they will produce Seed, 
and the Plants periſh ſoon after. But if the Seeds are 

itted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, and be- 
come troubleſome Weeds. 

The eighth Sort is a Variety of the ſeventh, which ac- 
cidentally aroſe from Seeds, and is preſerved in ſome cu- 


rious Gardens, for having a double Flower. This is pro- 


pagated by parting the Roots; fo that in order to pre- 
ſerve the Kind, the Plants ſhould not be ſuffered to tend 
forth too many Flower-ſtems, leſt they ſhould exhauſt the 
Root too much to ſend forth any Side-heads for pa. ting. 
The beſt time to tranſplant and part theſe Roots is at 
Michaelmas, when they ſhould be planted into a Bed or 
Border of freſh undunged Earth, in an open Expoſure. 
The tenth Sort is very like the ſeventh, from which 
it differs in having a rough Leaf; but may be cultivated 
in 
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zn the ſame manner; tho? theſe are rarely allowed a Place 
in any Gardens, unleſs for the fake of Variety. 


SISYRINCHIUM, Spaniſb Nut. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a Flower reſembling the Iris, from which it differs 
in having a double Root, one lying over the other, after the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the Crocus and Gladiolus. 
The Species are; 
1. S1tSYRINCHIUM majus, fore lutes macula notato. 
C. B. P. Greater Spaniſh Nut, with a Flower mark'd with 
a yellow Spot. 


2. SISYRINCHIUM majus, fore alba macula notato. 


C. B. P. Greater Spaniſh Nut, with a Flower mark'd 
with a white Spot. 
3. SISYRINCHIUM medium. C. B. P. Middle Spaniſh Nut. 
4. SiSyRINCHIUM Creticum montanum, ang uſt iſimo 


folio. Tourn. Cor. Mountain Siſyrinchium of Candy, 


with narrow Leaf. | 
5. SiSYRINCHIUM Africanum, foliis longiſſumis, flore 
albo, radice venenata. African Siſyrinchium, with very 
long Leaves, a white Flower, and a poiſonous Root. 
The three firſt Sorts grow wild in Portugal and Spain, 
where the Roots are ſought after, and dug up by Chil- 
dren, and the Shepherds, who eat them, as alſo the Hogs; 
for they are ſweet, and in Taſte reſemble the Earth · nut. 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered in the Iſland of Crete by 
Dr. Tournefort, who ſent it to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Theſe Plants are 
ſake of Variety; for they make no great Appearance: 
the time of their flowering is commonly in May, or the 
Beginning of June, about the ſame time with the Bulbous 
Iris : the Flowers come out alternately from their Sheaths 
or Coverings, after the manner of the Iris ; ſo that there 
is ſeldom more than one Flower open upon each Stalk at 
one time; but they ſucceed each other; for there are 


commonly four or five Flowers produced on each Stalk, 


when the Roots are ſtrong : theſe Flowers are in ſome of 


a fine blue Colour, ſpotted with yellow; and in other 


Sorts they are of a pale-purple Colour, ſpotted with 
| White: but the Flowers ſeldom continue a whole Day 
open; but cloſe up when the Sun is warm. - 
The four firſt Sorts are hardy Plants, which are multi 
plied by O'i-ſets, and may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the Bulbous Iris; to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn; where there are full Directions exhibĩited, both for 
the propagating them by Off- ſets and Seeds; with whic 
Management theſe Flowers may be cultivated. | 
The fifth Sort was brought from Africa, where the In- 
habitants uſe the Root to fuddle the Fiſh in the Rivers, 
in order to catch them in 2 The green Leaves of 
this Sort are poiſonous; for as a Tub of theſe Plants, 
which were bringing to England, was plac'd on the Deck 
of the Ship, ſome Hogs, getting to it, eat down all the 
Leaves; which ſwelled two of the Hogs, and killed them. 
This Plant, being a Native of a warm Country, is too 
tender to live in this Climate, unleſs it is preſerved in a 


good Stove; for which Reaſon the Roots ſhould be 


planted into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove; which if it is preſerved 
in a kindly Warmth, the Roots will greatly multiply. 
The Leaves of this Sort die away in Winter, and new 
ones ariſe in the Spring; wherefore the beſt time to 
tranſplant the Roots is, juſt before they put out new 
Leaves. which is commonly in the Beginning of April; 

at which time the Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and re- 
newed with ſome freſh Tan, and the Pots muſt be plunged 
again, and frequently refreſhed with Water in warm Wea- 
ther; which will make them grow very vigorous : but 
during the W inter- ſeaſon, while the Leaves are decay'd, 
they muſt not have much Wet, leſt it rot the Roots. 
Altho' this Plant thrives very well in England, yet it 
has but once flowered here; and then but one Flower ap- 
peared, which ſoon decayed. 


SIUM, Water-parſnep. 
The CharaFers are; 


It bath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Petals, which are commonly equal, and placed or- 


preſerved by the Curious, for the 


bicularly, reſting upon the Empalement , 

becomes a roundiſh Fruit, compoſed 7 

are gibbous and furrow'd on one Side, but plain on 

other : to theſe Notes muſt be added, That the Leave 15 K 

Joined together, and adbere to the Rib, with an 044 22 

at the End. , 
The Species are; | 

1. Stun „ve Apium paluftre, foliis oblongis. C. Þ 
Water-parſnep, with oblong Leaves. Bs 

2. Stun umbellatum repens. Ger. Emac, Cre..: 
Water-parſnep. 5 ping 

3. Stu latifolium. C. B. P. Broad. leav'd Water. 

Sium paluſtre alterum, foliis ſerratis. Inf. Þp | 
1 Water - parſnep, with ſawed Leaves. 1. R. H. 

5. Sum foliorum conjugationibus laciniatis. Inſt. R. E 
Water · parſnep with the Wings of the Leaves j . 

6. Stunt aquaticum, ad alas floridum. Mor. Unb. Wa 
ter-parſnep with Flowers growing at the Wings of the 
Leaves. 5 = 

7. Stn minimum umbellatum, foliis variis. Pluk, An 
The leaſt Water-parſnep, with variable Leaves. 

8. Stun alterum, oluſatri facie. Lob. Icon. Long. 
leav d Warer-hemlock. | 

9. Sw arvenſe, five ſegetum. Inſt. R. H. Con. 
parſley or Hone wort. 

10. Stun aromaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inft. R. E 
Stone-parſley, or German Amomum. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts grow 
pretty common in Ditches, Ponds, and other ſtanding 
Waters, in divers Parts of England; but are not cult. 
vated, becauſe they will not live on dry Ground. The 
ſecond Sort is directed to be uſed in Medicine by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, and is eſteemed very good in cre. 
phulous Cafes. The firſt Sort is by ſome People miſtaken 
tor Water-creſſes, and is ſometimes gathered as ſuch, and 
eaten, tho? they are very different Plants. 

The eighth Sort is a very poiſonous Plant, which wa 
by Dr. Wepfer taken for the Hemlock of the Antients, 
who has written a large Treatiſe of this Plant, in which 
he has mention'd a Number of Inſtances of the noxious 
Quality thereof: fo that it ſhould be extirpated from 
Places near TO be = prevent any Miſchief 
which may happen by uling it thro* Ignorance, 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts grow in ftanding 
Waters in France, Germany, and ſome other Parts of E- 
rope ; but are not Natives of this Country. Theſe are 
ſometimes preſerved in Botanic Gardens, for Variety- 
ſake ; but are not uſed in Medicine, 

The ninth and tenth Sorts on Banks, and 
under Hedges, in ſeveral Parts of England but are rare 
cultivated in Gardens. The ninth Sort has been by ſome 
Writers greatly eſteemed for diſcuſſing hard 8 of 
the Face; which by ſome Country-people are called Hones; 
wherefore the Name of Honewort was given to this 
Plant, on account of that Quality. The Seeds of the 
tenth Sort are uſed in Medicine, as one of the leſſer warm 
Seeds. This is called Amomum by the Germans, tho' it 
is not what the Antients meant by that Name. 

All theſe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe : thoſe Sorts 
which grow in ſtanding Waters, muſt be ſcattered into 
ſuch Places; but the other Sorts may be ſown on a ſhady 
Border, where the Plants will come up in the Spring, 
and require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and where they grow too cloſe together, to thin 
them, ſo as to allow them room to grow. The ſecond 
Year theſe Plants will produce Flowers and Seeds; ſoon 
after which the Roots will periſh. 

SMALLAGE. Vide Apium. 

 SMILAX [fo called of ojaw, Gr. to ſcrape, becauſe 
it is a rough Plant], Rough Bindweed. 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, whoſe Pointal 
afterward becomes a Fruit, or ſoft roundiſh Berry, contam- 
ing oval-ſhaped Seec's. The 


eee 


The Species are; | 
1. SurtL.ax afpera, fruu rubente. C. B. P. Rough 
, with a red Fruit. 

2. Sul Ax viliculis aſperis, foliis longis anguftis mu- 
cronatis levibus, auriculis ad bam rotundioribus. Pluk. 
Phyt. Rough Bind weed, with long narrow-pointed ſmooth 
Leaves, having round Ears at the Baſe. 

3. Suff Ax viticulis aſperis, Virginiana, folio bederaceo 
Levi, Zarza nobilifima nobis. Pluk. Phyt. Rough Virginian 
Bindweed, with a ſmooth Ivy-leaf, commonly called Zar- 

Ia. | 


4. Sm1t.ax Orientalis, ſarmentis aculeatis, all iſſimas ar- 


| bores ſcand:ntibus, foliis non ſpineſis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 


ern rough Bindweed, with prickly Shoots, and ſmooth 
Leaves. | x 


5. SMILAX Levis, lauri folio, baccis nigris. Cateſb. 


Hiſt. Nat. Carol. Smooth Bindweed, with a Bay-lcaf, 
and black Berries. TEL 

6. SMiLAaXx mon ſpinoſa bumilis, foliis ariſtolochiæ, 
zaccis rubris. Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. Car. Dwarf ſmooth 
Bindweed, with a Birthwort-leaf, and red Berries. | 

. SmiLax bryonie nigre folits, caule ſpinoſo, baccis 
4 Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. Carol. arm. 8 black 
Briony- leaves, a prickly Stalk, and black Berries. 

8. SIL Ax Caroliniana, ſtipite quadrato leni, foliis an- 
guſtis aſperis, auriculis ad baſim angulgſis. Pluk. Phyt. 
Carolina Bindweed, with ſquare ſmooth Shoots, and rough 
narrow Leaves, which have cornered Ears at their Baſe. 


fipite leni quadrato. Pluk. Phyt. Carolina Bindweed, 
with broad Leaves, having Spines on their Edges, and 
a ſmooth ſquare Shoot. | | | 

10. SMILAax aſpera Bermudenſis, grandioribus foliis 
crdiformibus, radice ſurculoſa. Pluk. Phyt. Rough Bind- 


2 Root full of Shoots. 

11. SMILAX claviculata, Hedere folio, tota Levis, e 
Terra Mariana. Pluk. Phyt. Smooth Bindweed, with 
_—_— and an Ivy-leaf, from Maryland. 

12. SMILAX viticulis aſperis, Virginiana, foliis anguſtis 
levibus, nullis auriculis predita. Pluk. 7 2 
Bindweed, with rough Shoots, and ſmooth narrow Leaves, 
having no Ears. 

13. SMILAX Virginiana, ſpinis innocuis armata, latis 
canell.e foliis, radice arundinacea craſſa & carnoſa. Pluk. 
Phyt. Virginian Bindweed, armed with innocent Spines, 
broad Cinnamon-leaves, and a thick fleſhy Root, call'd 
baſtard China. | | 

14. SMILAX Americana Levis, canelle foliis, baccis 
rubris. Smooth American Bindweed, with Cinnamon- 
lkaves, and red Berries. | 


15. SMILAX 4ſpera Americana, ariſtolochie foliis 2 


gioribus, ad baſim auriculatis. Rough American Bind- 
weed, with longer Birthwort- leaves, with Ears at their 


| Baſe, whoſe Root is the Zarza parilla of the Shops. 


16. SMILAX Americana Levis, tamni folio, claviculis 
longioribus donato. Smooth American Bindweed, with 
a black Bryony-leaf, ſending forth long Tendrils. 

17. SMILax Americana Levis, latiſſimo folio, auriculis 
ad bam rotundioribus. Smooth American Bindweed, 
with a very broad Leaf, having round Ears at the Baſe. 
18. SMILAax wnifolia bumillima. Inſt. R. H. The 
loweſt Bindweed or one Blade. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of ſuch as 
are Curious in Botany, for their Variety ; but there is no 
great Beauty or Ule in them; fo that they are not very 
commonly cultivated in other Gardens. 

The fourth Sort here mentioned was diſcovered by 


Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. This is a very rambling 


Plant, which climbs up Trees, and riſes to a great Height 
in the Places of its natural Growth; but is an humbler 
Plant in this Country. This may be propagated by Seeds, 
or from Off: ſets taken from the old Roots; and is hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in this Country, pro- 
vided it is planted under Trees, where it may be a little 
Protected in Winter. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fifch, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirtcenth Sorts are Natives 


of Carolina, Virginia, and the other Northern Parts of 


weed of Bermudas, with larger heart-ſhaped Leaves, and 


America, where they grow in the Woods in the greateſt 
Shade, Theſe may alſo be propagated by Seeds, or Off- 
ſets from the old Roots, as the former. Moſt of theſe 
Plants are preſerved in Pots in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious; but they will endure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air very well, and may be rendered ornamental 
by planting them under Trees in Wilderneſs quarters, 
where they will fill up and cover the Ground; and ma 
be diſpoſed ſo as to make an agreeable Variety. I heſe 
Plants require a Soil rather moiſt than dry; and if it be 
tolerably light, they will thrive much better than in a 
very ſtrong Soil. | 
The tenth, fourteenth, fif:centh, ſixteenth, and ſe ven- 
teenth Sorts are Natives of the warmer Parts of America; 


ſo are more tender than either of the former. Theſe Sorts 


were diſcovered at Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon, who ſent Samples of them to England; the Root 
of the fifteenth Sort is the Zarzaparilla, which is directed 
by the College of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine. 
Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds or Ofi-ſcts, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe before-mentioned ; but theſe 
muſt be preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. As theſe Plants 
rarely produce Seeds in England, they are commonly in- 
creaſed by parting their Roots ; the beſt Time for doing 
of this is in March, juſt before they ſend forth new Shoots 
from their Roots; for although the old Shoots abide, and 


' retain their Leaves throughout the Year, yet there are 
9. SMILAX folits latis, in margine ſpingſis, Caroliniana, 


every Spring new Shoots ſent forth from their Roots, 
which come up like the ſmall Shoots of Aſparagus, with 
a naked Stem; but afterwards they ſend forth Side- 
branches, which are beſet with Leaves. Some of theſe 
Sorts greatly multiply by their creeping Roots, which 
will extend to a great Diſtance, provided they are not 
confin'd ; but when they extend their Roots very far, 
they ſeldom produce very ſtrong Shoots; nor do they 
make 1 an Appearance as when they grow cloſe 
and thic . | gl 

| When the Seeds of theſe Plants are obtained from 


abroad, they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, — 
to water the Earth frequently to keep it moiſt; becauſe 
the Seeds, being hard, will not vegetate without a con-. 
ſiderable Share of Moiſture; and many times remain in 
the Ground a whole Year, before they grow; ſo that if 
the Plants do not come up the firſt Seaſon, the Pots ſhould 
be kept clean from Weeds all the Summer; and in Winter 
they ſhould be ſheltered from Froſt under a common 
Frame; the following Spring they muſt be again plunged 
into the Hot-bed, which will bring the Plants up very 
ſoon. When the Plants are come up, they muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds, and frequently watered in 
warm Weather; and toward the End of May they ſhould 
be inured to the open Air by degrees; and in June they 
may be removed out of the Bed, and placed abroad in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they ſhould remain till the Froft 


comes on in Autumn; when they muſt be removed into 


Shelter. Theſe Plants ſhould remain untranſplanted in 
the Seed-pots, till the following Spring, when they ſhould 
be turned out of the Pots, and carefully ſeparated : the 


tender Sorts ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh 


Earth; and if they are plunged into a very temperate 
Hot-bed, it will cauſe them to take new Root very ſoon, 
and greatly ſtrengrhen the Plants. But the hardy Kinds 
may be planted abroad under Trees, where (if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, until they have obtained ſufficient 
Strength to overbear the Weeds) they will make an 
agreeable Variety, amongſt other hardy Wood - plants. 

The eighteenth Sort dies to the Root every Year, and 
riſes in the Spring: it is a very humble Plant, ſeldom riſing 
above four Inches high: this increaſes by its creeping 
Root; for it rarely produces Seeds in this Country. It 
is a very hardy Plant, and grows in Woods; but it is not 
a Native of England. 1 obſerved it growing pientifully 
in a Wood near the Hague, in a moiſt light ſandy Soil; fo 
that whoever wouid cultivate this Plant, ſhould plant it 
in ſuch Situations. The beſt time to tranſplant this Plant 
is in the Autumn, when the Leaves are decay'd. 


8 C SMYRNIUM 


SMYRNIUM [Su:/prz, Myrrba, becauſe it reſembles 
Myrrh in Taſte and Smell; or becauſe that Plant which 


the Antients call'd Smyrnium, by Inciſion yielded a like. 


Liquid], Alexanders. | 

The Characters are; 8 1 

be Flowers are produced in Umbels, conſiſting of ſevt- 

ral Leaves, which are plac'd orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a Roſe : theſe reſt upon the Empalement, which after- 
ward becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, compoſed of two 
pretty thick Seeds, ſometimes ſhaped like @ Creſcent, gibbous, 
and ſtreak d on one Side, and plain on the other. 

The Species are; j 

1. SMyRnium. Matth. Common Alexanders. 

2. SMyYRNIUM peregrinum, rotundo folio. C. B. P. 
Foreign Alexanders, with a round Leaf. 

3. SMYRNIUM peregrinum, folio oblongo. C. B. P. Fo- 
reign Alexanders, with an oblong Leaf. ä 

4. SMYRN1UM Creticum, paiudapii feliis. T. Cor. Candy 
Alexanders, with a Smallage-leaf. Den. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts (which is that order'd by the 
College for medicinal Uſe) grows wild in divers Parts of 
England, and at preſent is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens 
| tho' formerly it was greatly uſed in the Kitchen, before 
Celery was ſo much cultivated, which hath taken place of 
Alexanders, in moſt Peoples Opinion. The other Sarts 
are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety ; but may 
either of them be cultivated for the Uſe of the Kitchen. 
The ſecond Sort is much preferable to the firſt for blanch- 
ing, as I have tried; and will be tenderer, and not quite 
ſo ſtrong. | | 5 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds upon an open Spot of Ground in Auguſt, as ſoon 
as they are ripe; for if they are preſerved till Spring, they 
often miſcarry, or at leaſt do not come up until the ſecond 
Year; whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn rarely fail of com- 
ing up ſoon after Chri//mas, and will make much ſtronger 
Plants than the other. | | 

In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be hoed out, ſo as to 
leave them ten Inches or a Foot apart each Way ; and, 


during the following Summer, they muſt be conſtantly 


| clear'dfrom Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amongſt 
them, will draw them up ſlender, and render them good 
for little. In February following the Plants will ſhoot up 


again vigorouſly ; at which time the Earth muſt be drawn 


up to each Plant, to blanch them; and in three Weeks 
after, they will be fit for Uſe; when they may be dug np, 
and the white Part preſerved, which may be ſtew'd, and 
eaten as Celery. | | . 


SNAP-DRAGON. Yide Antirrhinum. 
SNEEZ-WORT. Vide Prarmica. 


SNOW is defined to be a Meteor form'd in the 
middle Region of the Air, of Vapour raiſed by the 
Action of the Sun, or ſubterraneous Fire, there congeal'd, 
its Parts conſtipated, its ſpecific Gravity increaſed, and 
thus return'd to the Earth in the Form of little Villi or 
Flakes. | 
The Snow we receive may properly enough be aſcribed 
to the Coldneſs of the Atmoſphere thro* which it falls: 
when the Armoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the 
Snow before it arrives at us, we call it Rain; if it pre- 
ſerves itſelf undiſſolved, we call it Srow. | 

Snow is very uſeful; it fruftifies the Ground; it guards 
Corn, or other Vegetables, from the intenſer Cold of the 
Air, eſpecially the cold piercing Winds. 

It is ſuppoſed to abound with falific and fertile Par- 
ticles, as much or more than Rain; however, it is ac- 
counted more ponderous, and by that means ſinks deeper 
into the Ground, than Rain does; and therefore is in ſome 
Caſcs of more Benefit to planting; for which Reaſon, 
ſome lay Heaps of Snow round tie Feet of their Foreſt- 
trees, eſpecially in hot burning Lands. 

Monſ. Ze Clerc fays, that tome Parts of a Cloud which 
ſhoul turn into Rain, are ſometimes prevented by the 
Cold, and form'd into a Conſiſtence which we call Snow ; 
which appears to be form'd of watery Particles, from 
hence, that, when it diſſolves, it turns into Water; fo 
that we may Cai:.y conceive Suow to be made of watery 


Particles, harden'd by Cold, and gathered into Flakes, In 
ſuch a manner as to leave large Interſtices between one 
another; which Snow is not tranſparent, as the 8 
becauſe its more rigid Particles, being huddled together 
by Chance, don't leave ſtrait Pores between one another; 


and ſo keep out the Matter of Light. 


But when it happens, that the Region of the Air under 
the Cloud is very cold, the Drops of Rain are congeald 
as they fall, and come down in Lumps, which are call q 
Hail ; and theſe Lumps are greater or leſs, according to 
the Bigneſs of the Rain. drops of which they are formed 
and theſe Lumps of Hail are alſo variouſly figur'd. * 

Dr. Grew, in a Diſcourſe of the Nature of Snow, ob- 
ſerves, that many Parts thereof are of a regular F 
for the moſt part, being, as it were, ſo many little Rowels 
or Stars of perfect and tranſparent Ice; upon each of 
which Points are ſet other collateral Points, at the ſame 
Angles as the main Points themſelves : amongſt theſe are 
divers other irregular, which are chiefly broken Points and 
Fragments of the regular ones; others alſo, by various 
Winds, ſeem to have been thaw'd, and frozen again into 
1 lar Cluſters ; ſo that it ſeems as if the whole Body 
of Snow were one intire Maſs of Icicles irregularly figur d; 
that is, a Cloud of Vapours being gather d into 
the ſaid Drops do forthwith deſcend ; and in their De. 
{cent meeting with a freezing Air, as they paſs thro? ; 
colder Region, each Drop is immediately frozen into an 
Icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral Points; but fill 
continuing to deſcend, and meeting with ſome intermitti 


Gales of warmer Air, or by their being continually waſted 


to and fro, touching upon one another, ſome are a little 
thaw'd, blunted, and again frozen into Cluſters, or en- 
tangled, ſo as to fall again in what we call Flakes; altho 
Snow is firm Ice, and the Lightneſs of it is owing to the 
Exceſs of its Surface, in Compariſon to the Matter con- 
tained in it: as Gold itſelf may be extended in Surface, 


till it will ride upon the leaſt Breath of Air. 


SNOW-DROP. Vide Galanthus. 
SOIL. vide Earth. 


SOLANOIDES, Baſtard Nightſhade, 
The Charafers are | | 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of five Leave, 
whoſe Peintal afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, having 
one hard Seed, which is cover d with a thin Pulp, ſo as ts 
bade the Appearance of a Berry. 
The Species are; | P 
1. SOLANOIDES Americans, circee folits caneſcentibu. 
Tourn. American Solanoides, with hoary 
nightſhade-leaves. 
2. SOLANOIDES Americana, circeæ foliis glabris. Tum. 
2 Solanoides, with ſmooth Inchanters-ni 
ves. . 
fort; the Characters of which are publiſh'd in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; but Dr. Linneus has 
ſuppoſed this to be the ſame with Father Plumier's Genus 


of Rivina; ſo he has applied Plumier*s Title to theſe 


Plants; and accuſes Plumier of making a Blunder in his 
Figure, in putting eight Stamina to each Flower; wheres 
theſe Plants have but four: but the Miſtake is Linnæus 3; 
for the Flowers of Plumier's Rivina have eight Stamina; 
but thoſe Plants are very different from theſe of the 50 
lanoides. | | 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmer Parts of Ane- 
rica, from whence their Seeds have been brought into E- 
rope; and the Plants are now become pretty common in 
the Gardens of the Curious. They are p 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they nou 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root; after which time the) 
muſt have a large Share of Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and they muſt be conſtantly watered: when the 
Plants have obtained Strength, they ſhould be inured o 
bear the open Air by degrees; and in June they ſhook? 
2 
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he ſhifted into larger Pots, and removed either into the 
Stove, or an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather; and if they are duly wa- 
tered, they will thrive, and produce Flowers in July, and 
their Fruit will ripen in September; but there will be a Suc- 
ceflion of Flowers and Fruit all the Winter, provided the 
Plants are preſerved in a moderate Temperature of Heat; 
ſo that the Fruit of theſe Plants afford an agreeable Va- 
nety in the Stove in Winter; for being of a bright red 
Colour, and growing in long Bunches, they make a fine 
Appearance. Theſe Plants will abide ſeveral Years, and 
produce plenty of Flowers and Fruit: but they ſhould 
conſtantly remain in Sheltcr ; for if they are expoſed in 
Summer, they will loſe their large Leaves, and ap 
ſtinted ; nor will the Fruit continue on the Plants; ſo that 
the beſt way is, to let them remain always in the Stove, 
giving them a large Share of Air in Summer, which will 
keep them in Vigour, and render them beautiful. 
The Fruit of theſe Plants afford a fine red Colour, 
when bruiſed; but it ſoon fades on Paper; which renders 
it worth little. If a Quantity of theſe Fruit is ſqueez'd 
into a Glaſs of fair Water, ſo as to colour the Water of 
2 deep-red, and a Stem of Flowers of the Tuberoſe put 
into the Glaſs, it will in one Night imbibe ſo much of the 
Liquor, as to variegate the Flowers with a Roſe - colour. 


sOLANUM (io call'd of ſolari, Lat. to comfort; 


| becauſe this Plant ſweetens the Humours), Nightſhade. 


The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided into 
five Parts, and expands in form of a Star: from the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
mund or oval ſoft ſucculent Fruit, containing many flat 
Seeds in each. | „„ | 

The Species are; 3 | GE 

1. SOLANUM ci acinis nigricantibus. C. B. P. 

Common Nightſhade of the Shops, with black Fruit. 


2. SOLANUM officinarum, acinis puniceis. C. B. P. 


Nightſhade with red Fruit. 3 | 

3. SOLANUM officinarum, acinis luteis. C. B. P. Night- 
ſhade with yellow Fruit. | 

4. SOLANUM ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara. C. B. P. Per- 
_ climbing Nightſhade, commonly called Bitter- 
weet. 

5. Sol Au u ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Perennial climbing Nightſhade, with a white Flower. 

6. SOLANUM ſcandens, foliis variegatis. H. R. Par. 
Perennial climbing Nightſhade, with vari Leaves. 

7. SOLANUM fruticoſum bacciferum. C. B. P. Shrubby 


* 


 berry-bearing Nightſhade, commonly called Anamum 


AI: 4:45 
8. SoLanuM Guineenſe, fructu magno inſtar ceraſi ni- 


gerrimo umbellato. Boerb. Ind. Nightſhade from Guiney, 


with large Fruit, reſembling black Cherries, which grow 

in an Umbel, 5 

9. SoLanuM ſpiniferum fruteſcens, ſpinis igneis, Ame- 

ricanum. Pluk. Phyt. Shrubby and thorny American 

Nightſhade, with fire-colour'd Thorns. 
10. SOLANUM ſpinoſum, maxime tomentoſum. Bocc. 


Kar. Plant. Thorny Nightſhade, very much cover*d 


with a Wool or Down. . . . 

11. SoLANuM Americanum ſpinoſum, foliis melongenæ, 
fruzu mammoſo. D. Lig. Tourn. Thorny American 
Nightſhade, with Leaves like thoſe of Mad-apple, and 
a Fruit ſhaped like an inverted Pear, commonly called in 
Barbados Bachelors-pear. 

12. SOLANUM Pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum ſpi- 
noſum nigricans, flore boraginis, foliis profunde laciniatis. 
H. L. Shrubby African apple-bearing Nightſhade, with 


black Thorns, a Flower like Borage, and deeply jagged 


es; commonly called Pomum Amoris. 
13. SOLANUM Americanum ſpinoſum berbaceum, acan- 


thi folio, flore amplo cæruleo. Houſt. Prickly herbaceous 


American Ni ghtſhade, with a Bears-breech-leaf, and a 
blue Flower. | 

14. SOLANUM Americanum ſpinoſiſimum berbaceum, 

anguriæ folio, flore luteo. Houſt. I he moſt prickly 


Frese Nichehade, with a Water Melon - leaf, and a yellow 
ower. 


15. Sor Ax u Americanum fruleſcens, && ſpinoſum, 
auer cus folio, barcis rubris. Heut. Shrubby and prickly 
American Nightſhade, with an Oak-leaf, and red Ber- 
nes. 

16. Sol ax u Americanum bacciferum, caule & foliis 
tamento incanis ſpines, fore luteo, frudtu croc eo. Sloan. 
Cat. rry- hearing American Nightſhade, with hoary 


nar and Leaves, a ycllow Flower, and ſaffron<colour'd . 
ruit. 


17. SoLaxuM Americanum fruticoſum bacciferum ſpi- 


noſum, flore ceruleo. Sloan. Shrubby berry-bearing Ame- 
rican Nightſhade, with a blue Flower ; 


18. SOLANUM Americanum, fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, flere 


pear magno albo. Houſt. Prickly and ſhrubby American Night- 


ſhade, with a large white Flower. 


19. SoLawuM Americenum, ſcardens & fruteſcens, flore 
magno ceruleo, frutu rubro. Houſt. Shrubby climbing 
American Nightſhade, with a large blue Flower, and a 
red Fruit, „ 

20. SOLANUM Americanum fruteſcens, non ſpinoſum, 
lauri folio, fore racemoſo ceruleo. Houſt. Smooth ſhrubby 
American Nightſhade, with a Bay-leaf, and blue lowers 
growing in Cluſters. : 

21. SoLanuM Americanum, fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, 
feliis infra tomentofis, flore magno ceruieo. Houſt, Slirubby 
and prickly American Nightſhade, with Leaves which are 
hoary underneath, and a large blue Flower. ES 

22. SOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, verbaſci folio, 
fruftu flaveſcente majori. Plum. Tree-like American 
Ga with a Mullein-leaf, and a larger yellow 

ruit. . F 
23. SoLanuM Bonarienſe arboreſcens, papas floribus.' 
Hort. Elth. Tree-like Nightſhade of Buenos Ayres, with 
Flowers like the Potato. 


24. SOLANUM Bahamenſe x arboreſcens, folio ſinuato. 
Hort. Elth. Tree-like N — from the Babama 
Iſlands, with a ſinuated Leaf. | 


25. SoLanum.lignoſum Africanum ſempervirens, lau- 


rinis foliis. H. Amſt. Woody ever-green African Night- 


ſhade, with Bay-leaves. 

26. SOLANUM Americanum ſcandens, foliis tomentofis. 
Plum. Climbing American Nightſhade, with woolly 
Leaves. | 85 

27. SOLANUM Americanum ſcandens aculeatum, byoſ- 
cyami folio, flore intus albo, extus ureo. Plum. Climb- 
ing prickly American Nightſhade, with an Henbane- leaf, 
and a Flower white within, and purple on the Outſide. 

28. Sol Ad un Americanum fruticoſum, perfice foliis, 
aculeatum. Plum. Shrubby and prickly American Night- 


| ſhade, with Peach-leaves. 


29. SOLANUM dulcamarum Africanum, foliis craſſis bir- 
ſutis. Hort. Elb. Climbing African Nightſhade, with 
hairy thick Leaves. | 
30. SOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, non ſpinoſum, 
fore parvo rubente, frutiu aureo. Houſt. Smooth Ame- 
rican tree-like Nightſhade, with a ſmall reddiſh Flower, 
and a gold-co/2ur'd Fruit. 7 5 | 
31. SoLAanuM Americanum arboreſcens, non ſpinoſym, 
lauri folio aſpero, floribus umbellatis albis. Houſt. Smooth 
tree-like American Nightſhade, with a rough Bay-leat, 
and white Flowers growing in Umbels. - 
The firſt Sort is now very common upon Dunghils, 
and on rich cultivated Soils, in many Parts of England ; 
where it often becomes a troubleſome Weed. This is the 
Sort which the College of Phy ſicians have directed to be 
us'd in Medicine, under the Title of Solanum hortenſe. 
And although it is now become a very troubleſome Weed 
in many Gardens near London, yet it is not a Native of 
this Country, but is ſuppos'd to have been brought ori- 
ginally from America; trom whence the greater Part of 
the Species of this Genus have been introduc'd into Eu- 
rope. The ſecond and third Sorts are very near to the 


| firſt, differing from it in the Coſour of their Fruits, and 


the Plants being woolly. The third Sort I have receiv'd 
from the Iſland of Barbados two or three different times; 
ſo I ſuppoſe it to bea Weed of that Country. The eighth 
Sort produces much larger Fruit than either of the former, 
and the Plants grow proportionably larger, 
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The fourth Sort is a climbing woody Plant, which grows 
in the Hedges in divers Parts of England; and is by ſome 


ted in Gardens, to cover Arbours, or ſhady Walls, in 


don, and other cloſe Places, where few other Plants 
will thrive. This Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine, for fome 
icular Preparations z but the Herb-folks in the Mar- 
ets often ſell this inſtead of the Garden Nightſhade, which 
is a cooling Plant, and this an hot acrid one; which ren- 
ders it contrary to the Intention of the Ointment, where- 
in Nightſhade is one of the Ingredients. 
The Sort with white Flowers is a Variety of the for- 
mer, as is alſo that with variegated Leaves; both which 
are preſerv*d by thoſe who are very curious in collecting 


the various Kinds of Plants. 


Theſe may be eaſily propagated by laying down thei 
Branches, or by planting their Cuttings in the Spring upon 
a moilt Soil; where they will ſoon 
terward be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

The Amomun Plinii is propagated in great Plenty, for 
the Beauty of its large red Fruit, which 1s always ripe in 
Winter; fo that when the Trees have plenty of Fruit, 
they make a very handſome Appearance in a Green-houſle, 
0 Myrtle, and other Exotic 

This Plant be propagated by ſowing its Seeds in 
a Pot of rich Earth in che Spring, placing it upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate the Growth of 


the Seeds: the Earth in the Pot ſhould be frequently wa- 
| ter'd; for if it is kept too dry, the Seeds will not grow. 
When the Plants are come up, you ſhould make a gentle 


Hot-bed, which muſt be cover'd with rich Earth about 
ſix Inches thick ; in this they ſhould be planted about fix 
Inches Diftance each Way, and the Bed arch'd over with 


Hoops, Sc. and cover'd with Mats, to ſhade them from 
the Sun and Cold; obſerving frequently to water them. 


When the Plants have acquir'd Strength, and the Sea- 


ſon becomes favourable, you muſt inure them to bear the 


open Air by degrees, to which they ſhould be fully ex- 
pos d in June; when alſo they ſhould be taken up, with 
a Ball of Earth to the Root of each Plant, and plac'd 
ſeparately in Pots fill'd with rich Earth; which muſt be 
ſet in a ſhady Situation, and frequently water d until they 


have taken Root; after which they may be remov'd into 


a more open Expoſure, and plac'd among other Exotic 
Plants ; but they require a great Plenty of Water in dry 


Weather; without which they ſeldom produce much 


Fradt.. --- | 

In Winter they muſt be remov'd into the Green-houſe, 
and placed in the coldeſt Part of the Houſe, where they 
may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
being ſo hardy, as many times to endure the Cold of our 


ordinary Winters abroad, when planted in a warm Situ- 


_ z fo that they only require to be ſhelter'd from ſevere 
roſt. 


Theſe Plants ſhould be annually ſhifted about the Lat- 


| ter-end of April, when their Roots ſhould be pared round, 


cutting off all the mouldy Fibres which were next the Pot, 
and the Pots filPd up with freſh rich Earth; which will 


ſtrengthen their Flowers, and cauſe them to produce plenty 


of Fruit ; which (as I ſaid before) ripens in Winter, and 
being of the Shape and Size of Cherries, are commonly 
call*d Winter Cherries by the Gardeners. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are much tenderer than 
the former, being brought from the warm Parts of Ame- 
rica. Theſe are alſo propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 


the Spring upon a good Hot-bed; and when the Plants 


are com» up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate ſma'l Por old with rich Earth, and plung'd into a 
freſh Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which they ſhould have. Air 
and Water in proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon, and 
the Bed in which they are placed; and when their Roots 
have fill'd the Pots in which they were planted (which they 


will do in a Month's time, if they thrive), they muſt be 


ſhaken out; and after having gently pared off the Fibres 
which grew next the Pot, they ſhould be placed in Pots 
a Size larger, which muſt be fill'd with freſh rich Earth, 


and piung'd into a ireth Hot-bed, to bring the Plants for- 


Root, and may af- 


ward, obſerving to water them frequently ; for 7 
not thrive without plenty of Moiſture in * Vene 
In Zuly theſe Plants may be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees, into which they may be remov'd, if the Sea. 
ſon be warm; but otherwiſe they muſt always be preſery”; 
either under Glaſſes, or in the Stove; and if they are placed 
in the open Air, they ſhould not remain there lo 
the Middle of Auguft, left the Nights growing cold, ſhould 
hurt them. During the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt be pre- 
ſcrv*d in the Stove, obſerving to water them y 
and the ſecond Year they will produce Flowers and Fru 
The tenth and twelfth Sorts are not ſo tender as the lait 
but require an open airy Glaſs-caſe, or a warm Green. 
houſe in Winter; but in Summer may be expos' d in the 
open Air with other Exotic Plants. Theſe may be pro. 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds on an Hot-bed, as the for- 
mer; and ſhould be manag'd as hath been directed for 
them, with this Difference, that they may be much ſooner 
expos'd to Air, and ſhould not be bred ſo tenderly. Theſe 
are preſery*d for their odd Appearance, by ſuch as are cy- 
rious in cultivating Exotic Plants : their Fruits being ripe 
in Winter, afford a Variety in the Green-houſe ; and their 
Leaves and Flowers being very remarkable in their Colour, 


Shape, &c. render them worthy of a Place in every good 


Collection of Plants. 

There is alſo another Variety, which differs very much 
from the tenth Sort, though call'd by that Name in moſt 
of the Engliſh Gardens where it is preſerv d; which I be- 

lieve came from Virginia, and being ſomewhat like the 
Figure given by Pere Boccone of the tenth Sort, I ſup- 
poſe was taken for the ſame Plant; but they are very dif- 
terent from each other, as a d by ſome Plants which 
I rais'd from Seeds ſent me by Signior Tilli, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Piſa, of Boccone's Plant, and others rais'd from 
the old Sort, which came from Virginia; both which being 
cultivated together, retain'd a ſpecific Difference, 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and thirty-firſt Sorts were diſ- 
cover*d by the late Dr. Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz in 
America, from whence he ſent their Seeds to England; 
many of which have ſucceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, 
where the Plants are now growing. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and ſixteenth Sorts, being 
annual Plants, rarely produce ripe Seeds in England ; but 
the others are abiding Plants, which flower every Year, 
and ſometimes perfect their Fruit in this Country. | 

Theſe, being Natives of a warm Country, muſt be raig'd 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root; after 
which time, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and may be plenti- 
fully water d. Toward the Latter-end of June it will be 
proper to harden the Plants to endure the open Air; and 
ſoon after they ſhould be remov'd into the Stove, where 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in warm Wes. 
ther; but as the Cold approaches in Autumn, they muſt 
be carefully protected therefrom ; and in Winter they 
ſhould be kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. | 

Some of theſe Sorts will bear to be expos*d in the open 
Air, in the Heat of Summer, provided they are plac'd 
in a warm Situation; but if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, 
they will not thrive abroad ; wherefore it will be better to 
let them remain in the Stove, and open the Glaſſes in 
Front, and at the Top of the Stove, every Day, to admit 
as much Air as poſſible in hot Weather; with which Ma- 
nagement they will thrive much better than in the open Arr. 
. The ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts were diſcover'd by 

ir Hans Sloane in Jamaica, where in plenty. 
The Seeds of a were alſo ſent 90 Zl, by Log late 
Dr. William Houſtoun. 

The twentieth Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. Vi 2 
liam Houſtoun, at Campechy, where it hath been found in 
great Plenty by Mr. Robert Millar, a Surgeon, who ſent 
the Seeds to England, | The 


twenty-ſccond, twenty-ſeventh, and twenty - eighth 
A were Georer d by Father Plumier in ſome of the 
French Settlements in the Veſt- Indies; and have ſince been 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, near Carthagena in America, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds. 23 

The twenty - third Sort was ſent from Buenos Ayres ; and 
the twelfth Sort is a Native of the Babama Iſlands. 

All theſe, being Natives of warm Countries, muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
former Sorts z otherwiſe they will not thrive in England. 
The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth Sorts, being Natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, are leſs tender than any of the 
other Kinds. Theſe muſt be preſerv d in Pots, and plac'd 
a good ( houſe in Winter, where they ſhould have 
Share of free Air in mild Weather; but muſt be 

Froſt, during the Winter- ſeaſon. They 


PE 


uire to be frequently refreſh*d with Water; but in 
it muſt be given to them in moderate Quan- 
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mbing Sorts of Nightſhade may be propagated 
ngs, which ſhould be taken off in May; and thoſe 
ie tender Kinds ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
, where they ſhould be carefully ſcreen'd from the 
eat of the Sun every Day, until chey have taken Root 
after which they may be treated in the fame manner as 
thoſe Plants which come from Seeds. Bur the twenty- 
ninth Sort, which is more hardy, will not require ſo much 
Care; for if the Cuttings of this Kind are planted in a 
' ſhady Border, they will take Root, and may be afterwards 
taken up, and potted, and placed in a warm Situation in the 
open Air till October, when they muſt be remov'd into the 
Green-houſe for the Winter · ſeaſon. | | 

Theſe Plants, when they n 
of Fruit, make an agreeable Variety amongſt other Exotic 
Plants in the Stove and Green-houſe, eſpecially in the 
Winter- ſeaſon; at which time they commonly have plenty 
ol Fruit, which make a pretty Appearance, when there 
are not many other Plants in Beauty. And ſome of theſe 
Sorts, whoſe Flowers are large, and of beautiful Colours, 
make a fine Appearance, and are worthy of a Place in the 
Stove,  tho* they do not conſtantly 
eſpecially the thirteenth: Sort, whoſe Flowers are 
very large, and of a fine blue Colour; and the twentieth 
Sort, whoſe Flowers, though ſmall, yet being produc'd 
mug Cluſters, and being of a fine blue Colour, make a 


A e ; and theſe frequently flower in the 
— = 1 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, and ſixteenth, being an- 
nual Plants, the Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring; 
and the Plants muſt be brought forward in Hot-beds, 
otherwiſe = e Aron 
try ; for they ſeldom flower until 


the Plants periſh on the firſt Approach of Cold in the Au- 
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SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. © 
The Garacters are; 


I hath @ bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


ariſes from the Lower-part of the Empalement, afterward 
becomes a Fruit of a cylindrical Figure, opening at the Top, 
and full of Seeds, \wwbich adhere to 4 Placenta. 
The Species are; eve 
1. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifolia. C. B. P. Round- 
leav*d Soldanel of the Alps. 
2. SOLDANELLA 


Round-leav*d Soldanel of the Alps, with a ſnow-white 
Flower 


3- SOLDANELLA Alpina, folio minus rotundo. C. B. P. 
Soldanel of the Alps, with a Leaf leſs round. 
"Theſe Plants grow on the Alps, and ſeveral other moun- 
tainous Places of 1taly, Germany, and Hungary; from 
whence the Plants have been obtain d by ſome curious Per- 


who preſerve them in their Gardens for the fake of * and branching Flower - heads. 


produce Fruit in this 


Middle of July, and 


Alving rotundifolia, fore nivee. C. B. P. 


Variety. They are Plants of humble Growth, {-1dom 


rifing above three or four Inches high. Their round Leaves 
grow cloſe to the Ground, from between which the Flower- 


ſtems ariſe ; each of which have four or five Flowers, 
which in the firſt Sort are of a fine blue Colour; but the 


ſecond of a Snow-white, which hang down and are ſhap'd 
like Bells. They flower the Latter-end of April, or the 
Beginning of May, and their Seeds are ripe in Fuly. 

The beſt Method to propagate theſe Plants is, by part- 
ing of their Roots ; becauſe their Seeds do not ſucceed, 
unleſs they are perfectly ripe, and well nouriſh'd ; and this 
rarely 3 in England. Nor do the Seeds which are 
brought from abroad, ſucceed ; for they ſeldom grow, un- 
leſs they are ſown ſoon aſter they are ripe. 


The Seaſon for * parting theſe Roots 


is in September, that they may have time to make good 
Roots before Winter; for if they are remov'd in the Spri 
they never flower very ſtrong ; and if the Seaſon ſhou 


23288 Plants will decay, unleſs they are conſtantly 


upply'd with Water. | 

The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is a 
cool Loam, and they muſt have a ſhady Situation 
they are expos'd to the Sun, 
thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry Weather theſe Plants 
ſhould be frequently water*d ; which will cauſe them to 
flower ſtrongly, and make a good Increaſe. 

If the Seeds ripen in England, and any Perſon is deſi- 
rous to p the Plants that way, they ſhould be 
ſown in Boxes or Pots fill'd with freſh loamy Earth, ſoon 
after they are ripe ; and the Boxes muſt be plac'd in a ſhady 
Situation, and frequently water'd in dry Weather. The 


will not live; nor will 


Plants will ſometimes appear the ſame Autumn the Seeds 


are ſown, but more frequently they do not come up till 
the following Spring; ſo that the Earth muſt not be diſ- 
turb'd, nor Weeds permitted to grow in the Boxes. When 
the Plants come up, they muſt be duly water'd in d 

Weather, and conſtantly plac'd in a ſhady Situation. The 
following Autumn the Plants ſhould be taken our of the 
Boxes, and in a ſhady Border, about fix or eight 
Inches aſunder, where 


North Borders, where they will make an agreeable Va- 


The Charaders are; © 35 | 

it bath compound radiated Flowers, which are ſome Fe- 
male, and others Hermaphrodite : the Female Flowers com- 
Poſe the Rays, being fituated round the Border, and each 
having a Segment ſfiretched out like a Tongue, which is tri- 
Id: the Hermapbrodite Flowers are tubulous, and divided 
into five Parts at their Brim ;, theſe occupy the Diſt in the 
Middle: they are many of them included in @ common cy- 


lindrical ſcaly Empalement : theſe Florets are each ſucceed- 


ed by a fingle compreſs'd Seed, which is crown'd with a 
downy Subſtance. +. | 
The Species are | | 
1. SOLIDAGO Saracenica. Dod. Pempt, Saracen's 
Woundwort. | | 
2. Sol mac altiſima, foliis oblongis ſerratis, radice 
repente. Talleſt Woundwort, with oblong ſawed Leaves, 


and a creeping Root. 
which is for the moſt part fringed : the Pointal, which 


3. Sol iD AO altiffima, foliis oblongis glabris, * 
bus dentatis. Talleſt Eaſtern Wound wort, with oblong 
ſmooth Leaves, indented on the Edges. 

4. Sol ib AO folits ovato-lanceolatis, inferioribus petio- 
latis, ſuperioribus 
with oval ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves; the lower having long Pe. 
dicles, but the upper cloſely embracing the Stalk. 

5. Sol DAO folits cordatis petiolatis ſerratiss Flor. 
Lugd. Alpine Woundwort, with heart-ſhap'd ſawed Leaves, 
having Footſtalks. 

6. SoLIDaco foliis reniformibus ſuborbiculatis denticn- 
latis, caule procumbente. African Woundworrt, with round- 
iſh Ground-ivy-leaves. 

7. Sol D400 folts 8 Ta Het Gf, Ji 
caule fruticoſo, corymbo ramoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. [- 
can Maar 983 with oval fleſhy Leaves, which 


8. So- 


r 


may remain to flower; or 
they may be intermix' d with other low Alpine Plants in 


amplexicaulibus. Low Woundwort, 
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Sort ſeldom 
read in the Ground like either of the former Sorts; ſo 


well. It delights in a rich moiſt Soil. 


8. Sotipaco foliis ſagittatis amplexicaulibus dentatis, 
taule fruticoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African Wound- 
wort, with arrow-ſhap'd Leaves embracing the Stalks. 

9. Sol ibAcO foliis linearibus integerrimis, corymbis ra- 
moſes, florum radio breviſſimo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
Woundwort, with narrow whole Leaves, and branching 
Flowers, with very ſhort Rays, commonly call'd African 
Groundſel. 


The firſt Sort grows wild about Straſburgb, as alſo in good 


Sileffa. This hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, 
which grows five or fix Feet high ; and if it is planted in 
moiſt rich Ground, it will 
of this Sort are a Foot in Length, ſmooth on their Sur- 
face, and ſlightly ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers 
grow in Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, which are yel- 


low, and ſomewhat like thoſe of Ragwort ; but the Rays 


are not ſo long. 

The ſecond Sort has been found growing wild in ſome 
Places in England. This doth not grow above four or five 
Feet high; the Leaves are deeply ſawed on their Ed 


over a large Tract in a ſhort time, if the Roots are not con- 


_ find. | 


The third Sort is a Native of the Eaſt, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to Paris. This is like the 


_ firſt Sort; but the Leaves are not ſo broad, and the Edges 


are very ſlightly indented: the Stalks grow taller, and the 


Bunches of Flowers are cloſer. | | 
All theſe three are very hardy Plants, and delight in a 
* moiſt rich Soil; for they naturally grow by the Sides of 

Rivers, or ſtanding Waters. They .are too large to be 


admitted into Gardens; ſo are rarely preferv'd but in Bo- 


tanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


The fourth Sort is a Native of America; it was firſt 
brought from New York ; but hath ſince been found in 
Penſylvania, and other Northern Parts of America. This 
grows three Feet high, nor do the Roots 


erve a Place in all large Gardens, -where there is room 
to admit Plants of the ſame Growth. The lower Leaves 
of this Plant are pretty thick and ſucculent ; theſe have 
long Footſtalks; but thoſe which come out toward the up- 
r Part of the Stalks are much ſhorter, and have no 
Footſtalk, but cloſely embrace the Stalks. The Flowers 


are produced in large Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 


and are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Golden Rod, but larger. 
Theſe are produc'd toward the End of Auguſt, and con- 
tinue in Beaut / all September; which renders this Sort 
more valuable. This is as hardy as the other Sorts, and 
is propagated by parting of the Roots: the beſt time for 
this is in Ot ober, ſoon after the Flowers are paſt, that the 
Plants may have good Root in the Ground before the dry 
Weather of the Spring; otherwiſe they will not flower fo 

The fifth Sort is ſomewhat like the ſecond ; but the 
Leaves are much ſhorter, and ſhap'd ſomewhat like an 


Heart. This is very hardy, and requires no other Treat- 
ment than the three firſt Species. 


The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Natives 
of Africa, growing near the Cape of Good Hope; fo theſe 
are too tender to live in the open Air in Winter, and are 


always preſerv*d in the Green-houſe in England. The ſixth 


Sort hath trailing Branches, which lie upon the Ground 
where they are not ſupported ; nor do theſe Branches ever 


grow to be woody. The Flowers have no great 


which makes this Plant of little Eſteem ; fo it is ſeldom 
preſerv*d, but in Botanic Gardens. 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, 
which grow about four or five Feet high, and divide into 
many irregular Branches. The Flowers are generally 
produc'd at the Ends of the Branches, which are yellow, 
and in Shape like thoſe of the Ragwort ; to which Genus, 
theſe Plants were uſually plac'd by the Botaniſts. 

The ninth Sort is not ſo ſhrubby as the other two, nor 
do the Plants grow fo tall : the Stalks are more herbaceous, 
and the Leaves are long, narrow, and hairy. Theſe are 
produc'd very cloſe on the Branches, without any Order, 
as are alſo the Branches. The Flowers grow in cloſe Clu- 


grow much taller. The Leaves 


ſters at the End of the Shoots : | 
September, and continue to the End of 


will grow, if they ne plant in-a Ode Braden Cutting 


t 


3 7 * Auguſt ; and hen the C I 
goo Reo, ce hol then be ken or pre 
in Pots; for if are permitted in long in the 


full Ground, their Roots will extend to 


A 
1 
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In the Winter- time theſe Plants 
they ſhould have as much free Air as 


poſſible in mild W 


ther, and alſo plenty of Water; for they are very thirſty 


Plants; nor do they require any other Care in Winter, but 


ges, to preſerve them from Froſt. In Summer they muſt be often 
and the Root creeps in the Ground ; fo that it will ſpread 


ſhifted into other Pots; for their Roots will ftrike thro 
the Holes of the Pots (if they ſtand long unremov'd) into 
the Ground; and then the Plants will iantly, 
and, upon being remov' d, will often die. As theſe Plants 
do not continue long, Cuttings ſhould be annually planted 
to ſecure the Species. = E 


| 


' SOLSTICE is the time when the Sun is in one of tie 


Solſtitial Points; that is, when he is at his greateſt Di- 


ſtance from the 


„which ä 
and an half: thus calPd, becauſe he then appears to 
of be 


ſtill, and not to change his Place in the 
Zodiac any Way; an Ap owing to the Obliquity 
of our Sphere, and which thoſe who live under the Equa- 
tor are Strangers to. 3 
The Solſtices are two in each Year; the Eſtival, or Sum- 
mer Solſtice; and the Hyemal, or Winter Solſtice. 
The Summer Solſtice is, when the Sun is in the Tro- 
pic of Cancer, which is on the 11th of June; when he 
The Winter Solftice is, when the Sun enters the firſt 
Degree of Capricorn, which is on the x 1th of December; 
when he begins to return toward us, and make our ſhort- 
eſt Day. 
This is to be underſtood, as in our Northern Hemi- 
ſphere ; for in the Southern, the Sun's Entrance into Ca- 
pricorn makes the Summer Solſtice, and that into Cancer 
the Winter Solſtice. Fu | 


SONCHUS, Sowthiſtle. Sy | 

Theſe are moſt of them Weeds in England, and are 
not planted in Gardens; for if their Seeds are once per- 
mitted to ſcatter upon the Ground, they will ſoon ſtock it 
with Plants; for which Reaſon, they ſhould always be ex- 
tirpated; not only thoſe in the Garden, but alſo thoſe 
in the Parts near it; becauſe their Seeds, being fur- 
niſh'd with Down, are wafted in the Air to a conſidera- 
ble Diſtance, where falling on the Ground, they ſoon come 
up, and prove troubleſome. AF" 


SORBUS [fo call'd of ſorbere, Lat. to ſup ; 
the Fruit, being ripe, is ſo ſoft, that it may be ſupp d], 
The Service- tree. . N * 

The CharadZers are 


L 


The Flow I Leaves, which | 
enticalarly „ of « Roſe; whoſe 1 xy | 


cup afterward becomes a Fruit ſhaped like a Pear or Mu. 
lar : to which muſt be added, Pennated Leaves, like thoſe 
of the Aſp. — | 


The Species are; 


1. Sox zus ſativa. C. B. P. The manured Service - 


tree. 

2. Sokzus ſativa, fructu pyriformi, medio rubente. H. 

Cath. The manured Service, with Pear-ſhap'd Fruit, red 

in the Middle. | | 
3. Sox zus ſativa, frufiu ſerotino minori tarbinato u- 

bente. Tourn. The leſſer late-ripe Service, with a Med- 

lar-ſhaped Fruit. 


4. SOR- 


my vr 2 © © 


4. Son zus ſativa, fruftu ovato, medio rubente. Hort. 
Cath. 3 with an oval Fruit, which 
is red w n | 775 

Sosa bus ſativa, magno fruftu turbinato, de ru- 
4 Inft. R. H. The manured Service, . large 
Fruit of a pale - red Colour. x 

6. Sor BUS ſativa, magno fruFu nonnihil turbinato, ru- 
bro. Inf. R. Hi. The manured Service, with a large red 
Fcuit not turbinated. - 

. SorBUS ſativa, frufiu turbinato, omnium minimo. 

R. H. The manured Service, with the leaſt Fruit. 

8. Son BUS Orientalis, fraxini folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 
— frufu 

Sox Vs Orientalis, mag no, compreſſo, & fla- 
ſW = Cor. Eaſtern Service, with = flar, 
10. SORBUS aucuparia. J. B. The wild Service, or 
Quick: beam, by ſome call'd The Quicken: tree. 

11. Son zus fylveſtris, foliis ex luteo variegatiss The 
wild Service or Quick-beam, with ſtriped Leaves. 
The manured Service was formerly ſaid to be growing 
will in Eng/and ; but this 1 bejieve was a Miſtake ; for 
ſcreral curious Perſons have ſtrictly ſearch'd thoſe Places 
where it was mention'd to 
nor could they learn from the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 
tries, that any ſuch Tree had grown there. | 

In Lab theſe Trees are very common, where they have 
a great Variety of Sorts, which were obtain'd from Seeds; 
but I have not obſerv*d in the Engliſh Gardens more than 


ſcarce z for. I have not ſeen more than one large Tree of 
the true Service in England, which was lately growing in 
the Gardens formerly belonging to Fobn Tradeſcant at 
South- Lambeth, near Vauxhall in Surry, who was a very 
curious Collector of rare Plants in King Charles the Se- 
coad*s time; which Tree was near forty Feet high, and 
dd produce a great Quantity of Fruit annually. There 
xe, indeed, ſome Trees of middling Growth in the Gar- 
dens of Henry Marſh, Eſq; at Hamerſmith, which pro- 
duce Fruit (from whence ſeveral young Plants have been 
niſed of late in the Nurſeries near London); but theſe 
xe ſmall, compar d to that in Fobn Tradeſcant's Garden. 
There are great Numbers of large Trees of this Ser- 
nee growing wild about Aubigny in France; from whence 

lis Grace the late Duke of Richmond brought a great Quan- 
ty of the Fruit, and from the Seeds raiſed a great Num- 
ber of young Plants in his Garden at Goodwood in Suſſex. - 

Theſe Fruits nearly reſemble Medlars in their Nature, 
being of a very auſtere Taſte, till they are rotten ; when 
they have a more agreeable Flavour; but in England their 
Fruit does not ripen ſo well as in warmer Countries, and 
is therefore leſs 
gated by ſuch Perſons as are curious in collecting the va- 
nous Kinds of hardy Trees and Shrubs, for the Oddneſs 
of their Leaves and Fruit. | 


They may be propagated by. ſowing their Seeds on a 


moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully kept clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather water d; but they ſhould be 
expos d to the open Air; for the only Reaſon of making 
an Hot-bed is, to forward the Growth of the Seeds : bur 
if, when the Plants are come up, the Bed is kept cover'd, 
1t will draw the Plants, and ſpoil them. In this Bed the 
Plants ſhould remain until the Middle of October, when 
there ſhould be a warm light Spot of Ground prepar d to 
receive them ; into which they ſhould be planted in Rows 
two Feet aſunder, and a Foot diſtant in the Rows; ob- 
ſerving to take them up carefully, and to plant them as 
as poſſible, that their Roots may not dry. 
ing the Summer, the Ground ſhould be kept con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds; and in Winter there ſhould be 
2 little Mulch laid upon the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to protect them from being injur d by Froſt; 
but in the Spring the Ground between them ſhould be dug, 
ing the Mulch therein; in doing of which, you muſt 
careful not to cut or injure the Roots of the Plants. 

In this Nurſery they may continue three or four Years, 
according to their Growth, when it will be proger to tranſ- 
plant out where they are to remain; the beſt Sea- 
7 | 


grow, and could not find it; 


eem*d ; however, the Trees are propa- 


S Pp 


ſon for which is in OZober, or in the Spring juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot. The Soil ſhould 2 which 
they are planted, and the Situation defended from cold 
Winds; in which Place they will thrive, and produce 
Fruit in a few Years; bur as the Fruit will vary from thoſe 
from which the Seeds were taken (as is the Caſe of moſt 
Sorts of Fruit), the ſureſt Method to have the parti- 
cular Sorts which you intend to cultivate, is, to bud or 
graft them either upon their own, or the wild Service 
Stock ; upon which they will take, and produce Fruit in 


common in the 
Italian Gardens; and of late Years they have been brought 


into England, by the Perſons who bring over Orange- 
trees, Oc. ſo that in a few Years they may be common 
in England. But the great Difficulty is in keeping of the 
Sorts ; becauſe when theſe Trees are propagated by Seed, 
they vary as much in their Kinds as Apples and Pears. 
And it is very difficult to propagate them by grafting or 
budding; for they ſeldom ſucceed when grafted on Pears, 


Apples, or Medlars ; and it is not eaſy to raiſe Stocks of 


their own Kind, unleſs the Seeds be procur*d from abroad; 
for the Fruit does not always ripen in this Country. | 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were diſcover'd by Dr. Tourne- 
fert in the Levant; but at preſent they are not in the Eng- 
liſþ Gardens. Theſe Sorts may be all propagated by Seeds, 
after the manner directed for the former Sorts. The beſt 


way to good Seeds of theſe Plants is, to have the 


Fruit, when duly ripen'd abroad, put up in Boxes of Sand, 
the three Sorts firſt-mention*d, and thoſe are yet very 


and ſent over, in which Method they may be brought 
over very well; for if the Fruit ſhould rot, the Seeds will 
remain good by being preſerv'd in Sand. 5 

The wild Service or Quick beam grows wild in divers 
Parts of England; but it is often cultivated in Gardens, 
for Variety. This produces large Bunches of Flowers at 
the Extremity of ics Branches in May, which are ſucceeded 
by large roundiſh Fruit, which change to a beautiful ſcar- 
let Colour in Autumn, when they afford an agreeable Va- 
riety in Wilderne 


There are few of theſe Trees in any of the Counties 
near London, which are more than twenty Feet high ; but 


in the Northern Counties, as alſo in Shropſhire and Wales, 
I have ſeen many of theſe Trees of a very large Size; ſome 
of them near two Feet Diameter in their Stems, and up- 


ward of forty Feet high. Ir is calld the Roane-tree in the 
North; and in ſome Places the Wicken-tree 3 which 3 


probably a tion of Quick- beam. | 
The Wood of this Tree is much commended by the 
Wheelwright for being all Heart; and it is of great Uſe 
for Huſbandmens Tools, Goads, Sc. The Flowers of 
this Tree ſmell very ſweet, and the Fruit is extraordinary 
Food for 1 z ſo that where theſe Trees are planted, 
they will greatly frequent. 
The Sort with variegated Leaves is preſerv'd by ſuch 
as are curious in collecting the ſeveral Sorts of ſtriped 


Plants; but there is no great Beauty in it. This may be 


propagated by Layers, or by being budded on the plain 
ALI ny become plain again, if planted on a very 
ric | | | 

Theſe Trees ſhould have a moiſt ſtrong Soil ; but will 
w in the moſt expoſed Places, being extremely hardy ; 
which renders them worthy of Care, ſince they will thrive 
where few other Trees will ſucceed. 


SORREL. Vide Acctoſa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD. vid: Abrotanum. 
SOWBREAD. vide Cyclamen. 


SPARTIUM {ſo call'd of Sparum, a Dart; becauſe 


the Ruſhes of this Plant repreſent a Dart; or elſe, of the 
Greek 5oTaploy, of oT«ps Ot, to ſow, becauſe it ſows it- 
ſelf. It is alſo call'd Monoſpermum, of fte, ſingle, 
and Tripua, Seed; becauſe the Fruit of this Plant con- 
tains but one ſingle Seed], The Broom-tree. 
The Charafers are: 

I hath'a papilionaceous Flower, whoſe Pointal, which 

riſes fromtbe Flower-cup ; afterward becomes a ſhort, round- 


iſh, 
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iſb, fwelling Pad, containing, for the moſt part, one kidney- 
d Seed in each. „ | 
The Species Arc; 5 
1. SPARTIUM alterum monoſpermum, ſemine reni ſimile. 
C. B. P. Another Spaniſh Broom, with Pods containing 
one kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 
2. map tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. The white 
Spaniſh Broom. 
3. SrarTIUM Orientale bumile, frufu villoſo & ro- 


ftrato. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Broom, with an hairy 
beaked Fruit. 


4. SeARTIUM Orientale, filiqua compreſſa, glabra & 
annulata. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Broom, with a flat, 
circular Pod. | | 
5. SpARTIuM Americanum, portulace foliis, aculeatum, 
ebeni materie. Plum. Prickly American Broom, with Pur- 
ſlain- leaves, whoſe Wood is taken for Ebony. 


6. SrakRTIUM Americanum ſcandens, citri foltis, flo- 
ribus albis, ad nodos confertim naſcentibus. Plum. Climb- 


ing American Broom, with Citron-leaves, and white Flow- 
ers, which are produc'd in Bunches at the Joints. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow plentifully in Spain and 
Portugal ; from both which Countries the Seeds may be 
eaſily procured. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Mid- 
dle of April, upon a Bed of freſh light Earth : the beſt 
way will be to ſow them in Drills about an Inch deep: 
the Drills ſhould not be leſs than one Foot aſunder, and 
the Seeds may be laid in the Drills at about three Inches 
Diſtance ; which will allow room for the Plants to grow 
till Mic baelmas following; before which time it will not 


be ſafe to remove them. Nor ſhould they be ſuffer d to 


ſtand longer; becauſe they ſhoot downright Roots very 
deep into the Ground; and if theſe are cut or broken, 
when they are grown large, the Plants frequently miſcarry. 
Although I have here directed the ſowing of theſe Seeds 
in April, yet it muſt be underſtood, if the Seaſon proves 
favourable; otherwiſe it will be better to defer it longer: 
for theſe Seeds are as ſubject to periſh in the Ground, by 
Cold or Wet, as are the Kidney-beans ; therefore when 
the Seaſon is favourable to theſe, the Seeds of the Brooms 
may be ſafely ſown. = 
At Michaelmas ſome of the Plants of each Kind may 

be taken up, and potted, to be ſhelter'd in Winter; and 
others may be planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry 
Soil; where, it the Winter ſhould not prove ſevere, they 
will ſtand very well. It will alſo be proper to leave ſome 
of the Plants in the Seed-bed, where, if the Winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, they may be ſhelter'd with Mats, and ſome 
Mulch laid about their Roots, to prevent the Froſt pene- 
trating the Ground; for theſe Plants are fo tender, as not 
to live abroad in hard Froſt ; though, in moderate Win- 
ters, they will do very well: but it is always neceſſary to 
| have a Plant or two of each Sort in Pots, that they may 

be ſhelter d in Winter to preſerve the Sorts. 

The third and fourth Sorts were diſcover'd by Dr. 
Tonrnefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds 
into France; but theſe are at preſent pretty rare in Eng- 


land. Theſe are as hardy as the other Sorts ; ſo may be 


treated in the ſame way. All theſe Sorts grow to the 
Height of ſix or eight Feet, and have the Appearance of 


the Spaniſh Broom ; but their Branches are much flen- 


derer, and the Leaves are very ſmall, as are alſo their 
Flowers: but the two firſt Sorts have been of late Years 
introduc*d in plenty into the Exgliſb Gardens, where, be- 
ing intermix d with other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, they 
add to the Variety. 

Theſe flower in July; and, in very warm Scafc 
ſometimes perfect their Seeds in — N 

The third Sort is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other Places in the Weſt- Indies; where the Wood is cut, 
and ſent to England, under the Title of Ebony; though 
it is not the true Ebony, which is a Native of the Eaſtern 
Country, and 1s a Plant of a very different'Genus. The 
Wood of this American Ebony is of a fine greeniſh-brown 
Colour, and poliſhes very well; ſo is much coveted by the 
Inftrument-makers ; and is uſed for ſeveral Purpoſes, be- 
ing of a very hard, durable Nature. 
The fourth Sort is pretty common in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, from whence I have receiv'd the Seeds, which were 


continuing green the whole Year, 
make an agreeable Variety in the Stove, 
tender Exotic Plants. | 
Theſe Plants are by ö be 
procured from the Countries of their natural Growth; for 
they do not produce Seeds in this Climate. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, early 
in the Spring, and plung d into a good Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners Bark. In about a Month after the Seeds are fown, 


the Plants will appear, when they muſt be carefully treated 
(being very tender while young): they muſt have freſh 
Air admitted to them every Day, when the Weather is 
warm ; and ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with Water, 
when the Earth in the Pots appears dry. In about five or 
fix Weeks after the Plants appear, they will be fit to tranſ. 


ots, and ſeparated, pla 
with light rich Earth, and then 
bed again ; being careful to ſhade them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken Root ; after which time they 
mult be treated in the ſame manner as other very tender 
Exotic Plants, by giving them Air every Day in wam 
Weather, and watering them every other Day gently; 
and, when the Nights are cold, to cover the Glaſſes. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, when 
they muſt be remov*d-into the Stove, and plung'd into 
the Bark-bed. Thoſe of them whoſe Roots have filled the 
Pots, ſhould be carefully ſhifted into Pots one Size larger, 
before they are plunged ; but as theſe Plants are not of 
ick Growth while young, they do not require to be often 
ifted out of the Pots. During the Winter-ſeaſon theſe 


Plants muſt be kept very warm (eſpecially the firſt Year), 


and muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water; but in cold 
Weather it muſt be given to them in ſmall Quantities; 
and if their Leaves ſhould contract Filth, they muſt be 
waſhed with a Sponge to clean them, otherwiſe the Plants 
will not thrive. As theſe Plants are very tender, they will 
not live inthe open Air in this Country, even in the warm- 
eſt Part of the Lear; therefore they muſt be conſtantly 
kept in the Stove, and ſhould be plung'd in the Bark-bed; 
oblerving in the Summer-ſeaſon, when the Weather is 
warm, to admit a large Share of freſh Air to the Piants; 
but in Winter they muſt be kept very warm. With this 

ent the Plants will thrive very well, and in a few 
Years will produce their Flowers ; when they will make 


a pretty Appearance in the Stove. 


SPERGULA, Spurrey. HAT 
The Characters are;, 45 

It bath a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, confiſting of fue Leaves, 

which are included in a fue leav d Empalement : in theCn- 

tre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 


comes a roundiſb membranaceous Fruit, which opens is three 


Parts, and is filled with ſmall Seeds, which in ſome Spe- 

cies bave a Border round them. * 
The Species are 

I. SPERGULA. J. B. The common Spurrey. 0 

2. SPERGULA marina 8 * — Spurrey. 

- SPERGULA purpurea. FJ. B. purrey. 

4 SPERGULA minima, ſeminibus marginatis. The lealt 
Spurrey, with border'd Seeds. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in ſeveral Parts of England; 
the ſecond Sort is found on the Sea-ſhores, where the Salt- 
water uſually flows; but the other Sorts grow on fandy 
Commons, and amongſt Corn, in great Plenty. - 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in Holland and Flanders, for 
feeding e time of ſowing the Seed 18 
in Auguſt, the may acquire Strength before 
che Wer Cold. The Uſe that is made of this Grab, 
is to feed Sheep, and other Cattle, in Winter, ben 
the common Graſs hath perfefted its Growth. This 
Plant ſeldom riſes above fix Inches high; ſo will not af- 
ford a very great Quantity of Food; but as it will grow 
on the pooreſt Sand, it may be cultivated in man F 
to good Advantage, where no other Graſs will _ 
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11:- and by feeding it off the Ground, the Dung of the 
oy will 4 This Paſture, it is affirm'd 
vill make excellent Butter; and the Mutton fed on it is 
dad to be well taſted ; ſo is by many pre fert d to that fed 
Hens will greedily cat this Herb, and it 
more Eggs. | 
being annual, muſt be ſown every Lear; 
and whoever is willing to fave the Seeds, ſhould ſow it 
in April, that the Plants may flower the Beginning of Fuly, 
and the Seeds will ripen in Auguſt; when it muſt be cut 
before the Heads are quite brown, otherwiſe the Seeds will 

ſcatter. 
2 Seeds being very ſmall, about twelve Pounds will 
de ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Land. The Ground ſhould 
be well dreſs d before the Seeds are ſown; for if the larger 
Clods are not broken, there will be an uneven Crop of 
Graſs : People in the low Country ſow this Seed after a 

of Corn is taken off the Land. The fourth Sort is 
now much cultivated in Flanders, though it is a much 


2 much better Graſs. The Seeds of this Kind are ſmaller 
and flatter than thoſe of the common Sort, and have a 


SPHONDYLIUM, Cow-parſnep. 
The Characters are; 1 

Ir has an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of fue uneven beart-ſhap'd Leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and reft on the Empalement : which after- 
ward becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two large Seeds, which 
are flat and oval, having 4 Point that wants a Border 
within, chanell'd; and gencrally caſting off their Cover, and 
narted with dark Spots, on the Part where they adbere 10 
tuch other. | | | 


1 
1. SenonpvLIuN vulgare bir ſatum. C. B. P. Com- 
non hairy Cow-parſnep. D 


2. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare birſulum, floribus eis. 
C. B. P. Common hairy Cow- parſnep, with purple Flow- 
5 | | | 

3. SPHRONDYLIUM majus, fue panax Herculeum qui- 


—_ F. B. Greater Cow-parſnep, or Herciles's All- 
4. SeHoONDYLIUM criſpum. J. B. Curled Cow-parſ- 
= SPHONDYLIUM birſutum, folits anguſtioribus. C. B. p. The 


Hairy Cow - parſnep, with narrower Leaves. 
6. SpyonDYLIUM foliis anguffioribus atro-purpiireis. 
7. SPHONDYLIUM Alpinum 


parvum. C. B. P. Small 
Cow-parſnep of the Alps. 5 
8. SpyonDYLIUM Alpinum glabrum. C. B. P. Smooth 
Cow parſnep of the Alps. 5 OT 
9. SpyanDYLIUM Orientale maximum. Tourn. Cor. 
Greateſt Eaſtern Cow-parſnep. | | 
10. SpxoNdYLIUM Orientale, ainpliſimo folio, caule 
devi. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a very large 
Leaf, and a ſhort Stalk. | | 
11. SpHONDYLIUM Orientale, longiſimo & anguſtiſſimo 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a very long 
and very narrow Leaf, 
12. SepyonDYLIUM Orientale anguſtifolium glabrum, 
aniſum olens. Tourn. Cor. Smooth natrow- leav d Eaſtern 
Cow-parſnep, ſmelling. like Aniſe. | 
13. SpronNDYLIUM Orientale, foliis aumi —— 
Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Cow-parſnep, with petennial Biſhops- 
weed-leaves. | 
14. SpnonDYLIUM Orientale bumilius, foliis abſintbii. 
Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Cow- par ſncp, with Worm- 
wood · leaves. ; : 5 
15. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, dauci vulgaris folio, 
aſpbodeli radice. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with 
a common Carrot-leaf, and an Aſphodel-root. 
The firſt and fifth Sorts grow wild in England: the firſt 
| B very common on the Sides of Ditches, and the Borders 
of Fields, in moiſt Land every-where. The other Sorts 
are not Natives of this Country ; but are many of them 
Preſcrv d in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


by them, unleſs when the Graſs is burnt up. 


Thy are all very hardy Plants, which may be propa- 
gated by Seeds; the beſt time for ſowing them is in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. They ſhould be ſown 
where the Plants are deſign'd to remain; becauſe they 
ſend forth Tap-roots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Parſnep: 
therefore do not thrive ſo well when tranſplanted, as if fuf- 
fer'd to remain where they are ſown. The Plants grow 
very large; whereſore the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills; 
at two Feet and an half Diſtance; and in the Spring, when 
the Plants appear, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them at leaſt eighteen Inches aſunder in the Rows; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to kcep the 
clear, from Weeds ; and when the Plants have ae 
Strength, they will not eaſily be injur d by Weeds; for 
they will overbear them, and prevent their getting up: 
The ſecond Year theſe Plants will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, and their Rovts will abide many Years; and pro- 
duce Seeds every Year; which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will fill the neighbouring Ground, and become troubleſome - 

= | | 


lower Plant than the common Sort; but they eſteem it Weed 


The third Sort (which is very common in Germany) 


| hath been, by ſome of the German Writers, taken for the 


Acanthus, or Bears-breech ; and the ſame Qualities ap- 


ply'd to it. 


The Name of Con-parſa rſnep was given to this Plant, 
from the Cows eating of it; but they do not chooſe to eat 


the Leaves of this Plant, if they can get any other Food, 
as may be obſerv d in the Fields where. the Plant is in great 
Plenty; for the Cows will eat the Graſs very cloſe about 
theſe Plants, though they are rarely found to be touch'd 

| Rabbets will 
eat the Leaves of this Plant, and ſeem fond of it. 


SNA ALBA. Yide Meſpilus. 


SPINACHIA, Spinach, or Spinage. 
Ihe Characters are 5 

[i bath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of many Stamina 
included in the Flower-cup, which are produc'd in Spikes 
upon the Male Plants, which are barren : bit the Embryoes 
are produc' d from the Wings of the Leaves on the Female 
Plants, which afterward becomes a roundiſh or angular 

Seed, which in ſome Sorts bas Thorns adbering to it. 

The Species are; | 

1. SÞ1nacnta vulgaris, capſula ſeminis aculeata. Tourn. 

common prickly or narrow- leav d Spinach. | 

2. SPINACHIA vulgaris, capſula ſeminis non aculeata. 

2 Common ſmooth - ſeeded Spinach, with broader 
eaves. : | 

3. SPINAcHia vulgaris, capſula ſeminis non aculeata, 

folio maximo rotundo. Spinach with ſmooth Seeds, and a 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is commonly cultivated in Gar- 
dens for Winter- uſe; it being much hardier than any of 
the other Sorts. | 
The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be ſown upon an open 
Spot of Ground towards the Latter- end of Faly ; obſerv- 
ing, if poſſible, to do it when there is an Appearance of 
Rain: for if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry for a long time 
after the Sced is ſown, the Plants will not come up re- 
eularly ; and many times there will not be half a Crop. 
When the Spinach is come up, the Ground ſhould be hoed 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and allo to cut up the Plants where 
they are too cloſe, leaving the remaining Plants about 
three or four Inches afunder ; but this ſhould always be. 
done in dry Weather, that the Weeds may be deſtroy d 
ſoon after they are cur. 

About a Month or five Weeks after the firſt Hoeing, 
the Weeds will begin to grow again ; therefore the Ground 
ſhould be then hoed again the ſecond time, obſerving, as 
before, to do it in dry Weather. But if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove moiſt, it will be proper to gather the Weeds up 
after they are cut, and carry them off the Ground ; for if 
the Spinach is not clean'd from Weeds before Winter, they 
will grow up, and ſtifle it ſo, that in wet Weather the Spi- 
nach will rot away. 

In October the Spinach will be fir for Uſe ; when you 
ſhould only crop off the largeſt Leaves, leaving thoſe in 
the Centre of the Plants to grow bigger; and thus you 
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ſome what tenderer, are 5 
- cially the third Sort, which is preferable to either of the 
former for Summer-uſe. 


may continue cropping it all the Winter and Spring, until 
the Spinach, ſowed in the Spring, is large enough 
for De, which is commonly in April; at which time the 
Spring advancing, the Winter- ſpinach will run to Seed; 
ſo that you will cut it up, leaving only a ſmall Parcel to 
But the Ground, in which = yet xg is ſown, 
being common ted with early Cabbages, it is not 
to let 272 Spinach remain there for Seed; 
it ſhould be cleared off as ſoon as ever the Spinach is 
fit for Uſe, that the Cabbages may be earth'd up, and laid 
clear, which is af great Service to them; therefore yo! 
ſhould ſow a ſmall Spot of Ground with this Sort of Spi- 
nach, on purpoſe to ſtand for Secd; where there ſhould 
be no other Plants among it. | 
The two Sorts with ſmooth Seeds produce much larger 
and thicker round Leaves than the former; but being 
s ſown in the Spring; eſpe- 


Theſe are either ſown upon an open Spot of Ground 
by themſelves, or elſe mix'd with Radiſh-ſeed, as is the 


common Practice of the London Gardeners, who always 
_ endeavour to have as many Crops from their Land in a Sea- 


ſon as poſſible ; but, where Land is cheap in the Country, 
it will be the better Method to ſow it alone without any 


other Sort of Seed mix*d with it; and when the Plants are 


come up, the Ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, 


and cut out the Plants where they are too cloſe, leaving 
the remaining about three Inches aſunder: and when they 


are grown ſo large as to meet, you may then cut out a 
Part of it for Uſe, thinning the Plants, that they may have 
room to ſpread : and this Thinning may be twice per- 


 form'd, as there is Occaſion for the Spinach ; at the laſt 
of which, the Roots ſhould be left eight or ten Inches 


afunder. If then you hoe the Ground over again, to de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, it will be of great Service to the Spi- 
nach ; for if the Land is good upon which it was ſown, 
the third Sort, with this Management, will many times 


produce Leaves as large as the broad-leav'd Dock, and 


be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succeſſion of Spinach 
the Seaſon, it will be proper to ſow the Seed at three dif- 
ferent times in the Spring; the firſt early in January, which 


muſt be on a dry Soil; the ſecond the Beginning of Fe- 


bruary, upon a moiſter Soil; and the third the Beginning 
of March, which ſhould be on a very moiſt Soil: and this 
third Sowing ſhould be hoed out thinner at the firſt time 
of hoeing it, than either of the former Sowings ; for there 
will be no Neceſſity to leave it for cutting out thin for 
Uſe, becauſe the former Sowings will be ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the Table till this third Sowing is full-grown : beſides, 
by leaving it thin at firſt, it will not be apt to run up to 
Seed ſo ſoon as it would if the Plants were cloſe. 

Theſe Sowings here mention*d are ſuch as are pra- 


ctis'd by the Kitchen-gardeners near London; but as this 


Herb is much us'd in Soups, c. for great Tables, there 


| ſhould be ſome Sceds ſown every three Weeks, during the 


Summer-ſcaton, to ſupply the Kitchen: but theſe late Sow- 
ings ſhould be on moiſt Ground, otherwiſe, if the Sum- 
mer proves hot and dry, the Spinach will run to Seed be- 
ore the Plants obtain Strength. 

In order to ſave Seed of either of theſe Kinds, you ſhould 


ſow an open rich Spot of Ground, with the Sort you in- 


tend, in February, after the Danger of being injur'd by 
Froſt is over; and when the. Plants are come up, chey 
ſhould be hoed out to {ix or eight Inches Diſtance, ob- 
ſerving to cut down the Weeds at the ſame time; and when 
the Plants have grown about three Weeks or a Month 
longer, they ſhould be hoed a ſecond time, when they 
ſhould be left twelve or fourteen Inches aſunder at leaſt ; 
tor when they have ſhot out their Side-branches, they will 
ſufficiently ſpread over the Ground. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear from Werds, 
which, if ſuffer*d to grow amongſt the Spinach, wi!l cauſe 
it to run up weak, and greatly injure it. When the Plants 
have run up to Flower, you will eaſily perceive two Sorts 
amongſt them, viz, Male and Female; the Male will pro- 
duce Spikes of ſtamineous Flowers, which contain the 


you every Part of the Spot, tho' there may be a 
for a finall Q, 


muſt alſo guard the Seeds from Birds, otherwiſe they will 


Farina, and are abſolutely neceſſary to impregnate the 

bryoes of the Female Plants, in order to render > 
prolific. Theſe Male Plants are, by the Gardeners,commonly 
call'd She Spinach 3 and are often, by the Ignorant, pull d 
up as ſoon as they can be diſtinguiſh d from the Female, 
in order, as they pretend, to give room for the Seed - bex. 
ing to ſpread ; but from ſeveral Experiments which I made 
on theſe Plants, I find, where-ever the Male Plants are in. 
tirely remov'd before the Farina is ſhed over the Female 
Plants, the Seed will not grow which they produce; & 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary to leave a few of them in 


drawn out where they are too thick Quanta? 
of Male Plants (if rightly ſituated) will be ſufficient to 
impregnate a great Number of Female; becauſe 
greatly abound with the Farine, which, when ripe, wil 
© 4p conſiderable Diſtance, when the Plants are 


Days to dry ; obſerving to turn the Plants other 
Day, that the Seeds on Sides may dry equally : you 


devour them. When it is dry, the Seeds ſhould be threſh'q 
out, and clean*d from the Dirt, and laid where Mice can 
* them; for they are extremely fond of this 


SPIRAEA FRU TEX [ſo call'd of Trepe, a Rope; 
2 this Shrub is flexible like a Rope], Spiræa Fruter, 
go. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower is compos'd of many Leaves, which art 
plac d in a circular Order, and expand in form of 4 Roſe: 
out of whoſe Fwer- cup riſes the Pointal, which aftermarl 
becomes a Fruit compos'd 4 ſeveral Pads, in which ar 
contain d ſeveral oblong Seeds. e 
The Species are; . | 
1. SPIRAEA ſalicis folio. Tourn. Spiræa Frutex, vulge. 
2. SPIRAA opuli folio. Tourn. Spinæa with a Marſt- 
elder-leaf, commonly call'd Virginian Gelder-roſe with a 
3. SpA byperici folio non crenato. Tourn. Hype 
ricum Frutex, vulgo. | 
4. SpixæA Hiſpanica, byperici folio crenato. Inf. R. l. 
Spaniſb Spiræa, with a notched Leaf. | | 
5. SPIRAA Americana, foliis oblongis crenatis, florids 
albis. American Spirza, with oblong crenated Leaves, 
and white Flowers. | | | 
6. SpiR&A Americana, foliis rotundis glabris, minine 
ſerratis, floribus rubris. American Spirza, with round 
1 a little ſawed on the Edges, and a rd 
ower. 3 
The firſt of theſe Shrubs are very common in the Nur- 
ſeries near London, where it is ſold with other flowering 
Shrubs at a certain Price by the Hundred. This Shrub 
ſeldom riſes above five Feet high; ſo 2 to inter- 


mix with other Shrubs of the ſame Gr in ſmall Wik 


derneſs- quarters, and other Plantations of flowering Trees. 


This Plant may be propagated from Suckers, which are 
ſent forth in plenty from the Stems of the old Plants, ot 
by laying down the tender Branches, which, when rooted, 


© ſhould be tranſplanted out in Rows at three Feet Diſtance, 


and the Plants a Foot afunder in the Rows. In this Nur- 
ſery they may remain two Years, obſerving to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, and in the Spring to dig up 
the Ground between the Rows, ſo that the Roots may 
the more calily extend themſelves; and if they ſhoot out 
many Side-branches, they ſhould be pruned off, ſo as to 
reduce the Shrubs to a regular Figure; and afterwards they 
may be tranſplanted where they are to remain, either in 
ſmallWilderncſs-quarters,or in Clumps of flowering 8 
obſerving to place them amongſt other Sorts of 
Growth. | 

The ſecond Sort is not quite ſo common in England Fu 
the former. This was originally brought from America; 
but it being full as hardy as the former, and increaſing as 
faſt by Suckers, it may ſoon be obtained in Plenty. "wo 
| 6 | 


of the ſame Growth with the former, and may 
ixed therewith in Wilderneſs-quarters, to add to 
it may be propagated and managed in the 
manner as the former. 
third Sort is very common in the Nurſeries near 
, where it is generally known by the Name of 
cum Frutex, and is fold amongſt other flowering 
at a common Rate. This may be propagated by 
e Root in 


gi 


under Branches, which will 
Year, when they may be taken off, 


4 


Plants; becauſe the whole Appearance of the Plants are 
the ſame. 


The two firſt Sorts produce their Flowers at the Extre- 


mity of their Shoots, the firſt in a long Spike, and the 
ſecond in form of an Umbel ; but the third Sort produces 
mi Flowers at the Joints of the former Year's Wood, in 
Bunches; ſo that the whole Tree ſeems cover d with white 
Flowers, when they are blown. They all three produce 
their Flowers in May, and ſometimes continue in Beauty 
till June, in a cool Seaſon z for which they are eſteemed by 
the Curious. . Os | 
Theſe Shrubs require no other Pruning, but to cut out 
all the dead Branches, and ſuch as grow irregular, and 
uke off all their Suckers every Year; for if theſe are per- 
nitted to grow, they will ſtarve the old Plants, by draw- 
ir Nouriſhment. The Ground between them 
be dug every Spring, to encourage their Roots; 
third Year a little rotten Dung buried therein, 
e them to flower very ſtrong. 
two American Spiræas 
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mon Sort: but theſe ſhould be planted in a warm ſhelter'd 
Situation, otherwiſe their Shoots will be deſtroyed by the 
Cold in Winter. 


AFRICAN SPIRZA. Vide Dioſina 
SQUASHES. Vide Melopepo. 
SQUILLS. vide Scilla. 


STACHYS [of Erayvs, an Ear of Corn, becauſe 
the Flowers of this Plant reſemble an Ear of Corn], Baſe 
Horchound. 

The Characters are; = 

It bath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
| Upper-lip is ſomewhat arch d and eref?, and the Under- 
by is cut into three Segments, the middle one being larger 
than the other two: out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
attended by four Embryoes ; which afterward become ſo 
many Seeds, which are roundiſh, and inclos'd in an Haſk, 
which before was the Flower=cup : to theſe Marks may be 
added, Downy hoary Leaves. 

Species are; 

I. STACHYS major Germanica. C. B. P. Greater Ger- 

man Baſe Horehound. | 
Baſe Horehound of 


2. STacnys Cretica. C. B. P. 
Candia. 

3. STacnys Cretica latifolia. C. B. P. Broad-leay'd 
Baſe Horehound of Candia. 

4. STacuys minor Italica. C. B. PD. Leſſer 1talian 
Baſe Horehound. | 


rſery for two or three Years (as hath 


5. STACHYS Canarienfis fruteſcent, verbaſci folio. Tourn. 
Canary ſhrubby Baſe ad vec with => leaf. 
There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 
ſerv'd in ſome curious ic Gardens for Varicty: 
t as they have little Beauty or Uſe, 1 ſhall not enume- 
rate them here. | | 

The four Sorts firſt-mentioned ſeldom abide longer than 
two or three Years; for after they have produced Flowers 
and Seeds, the old Roots are very apt to decay, unleſs 
Part of their Flower-ſtems are taken off early in the Sum- 
mer, which will cauſe them to break out again at Bottom, 
whereby the Roots may be preſerved. See: 

They are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in March, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they may be planted out 
into other Beds about fix Inches aſunder, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, which muſt be in an open Si- 
tuation, and upon a dry light Soil, not too rich; in which 
they will endure the Winter much better than in a rich 
ſtrong Soil. The Summer following theſe Plants will 
flower, and in Auguſt their Seeds will ripen ; when they 
may be gather d and preſerv'd till Spring for ſowing. 

The fifth Sort is a ſhrubby Plant, which with us riſes 
to be fix or ſeven Feet high: this is propagated by ſow- 
ing the Seeds upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, as the 
former; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into Pots fill'd with freſh light ſandy Soil, 
placing them in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken 

cot; after which they may be removed into a more 
open Expoſure ; but in dry Weather muſt be frequently 
watered : in this Place they may remain until the Middle 
or Latter-end of October, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe, ing them in the cooleſt Part, 
where they may have as much free Air as poſſible; and 
muſt be often water d, otherwiſe they will ſoon decay. 

In Summer-time theſe Plants will require to be ſhifted 


twice, adding freſh Earth to their Roots; and if they are 


only ſheltered from hard Froſt in Winter, it will be ſuf- 
ficient, for they are very hardy. The ſecond Year after 
ſowing, they will produce Flowers and Seeds, and will 
continue ſo to do every Year after; and altho* their Flower 


f has no great Beauty, yet, for the Variety of its large, ſoft, 


woolly Leaves, it deſerves a Place amongſt other Exotic 
Plants. N | 


STAMINA, or CHIVES, are the ſmall Threads 
which encompaſs the Style in the Centre of Flowers; 


upon the Tops of which the Apires or Summits, which 


contain the Male Duſt, hang, 


STAMINEOUS FLOWERS are ſuch as have a 
Number of Stamina, or Chives ; but are deſtitute of fine- 
colour*'d Leaves, which are called Petala, the Stamina be- 
ing only encompaſſed by the Flower-cup : of this Claſs are 
Nettles, Spinach, Hemp, &c. 


STAPHYLODENDRON [fo call'd of equan, a 
Grape, and dor, a Tree, becauſe its Fruit grows in 
Cluſters], Bladder-nut. g 

The Characters are; | 

The Hower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 

circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe 


 many-leav'd Flower-cup riſes the Pointal; which aſter- 


ward becomes a membraneous Fruit, ſomewhat like the in- 


flated Bladder of Fiſhes, and divided into two or three 


Cells, containing Seeds in form of a Skull. 
The Species are ; | 
1. STAPHYLODENDRON fylveftre & vulgare. H. L. 
The common wild Bladder- nut. 
2. STAPHYLDDENDRON Virginianum trifoliatum. H. L. 
Three - leav'd Virginian Bladder- nut. a 
3. STAPHYLODENDRON Americanum triſoliatum, foliis 
incifes. Houſt. Three-leav'd American Bladder-nur, with 
cut Leaves. 
The third Sort was diſcovered at Campechy, by the late 
Dr. II illiam Houftoun, who ſent the Sceds to England: 
this 
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this Sort hath weak flexible Branches, and generally ſends 


out ſeveral Shoots from the 8 _ . yn : 
the Shoots grow v uregular | can- 
not be 4 in _ Order: the Flowers are produced 
in ſmall Bunches, at the Ends of the Branches, which are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed Bladders, having a leafy Border: 
the Seeds are ſmall and round. 

This Sort is very tender; ſo cannot be preſerved thro* 
the Winter in England, unleſs it is placed in a warm 


Stove: it may be propagated by laying down the tender graſs 


Branches, which will take Root in one Year; and may 
then be planted into ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Tan-bed in the Stove; which will promote their taking 
freſh Root: in the Summer theſe Plants will require a large 
Share of freſh Air, when the Weather is warm; but in 
Winter they muſt be kept warm, otherwiſe the Plants will 
ſoon periſh. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is found wild in the Woods, 
and other ſhady Places, near Pontefra# in Yorkſpire, and 
in ſome other Northern Parts of Exgland; but near Lon- 
don it is preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious 


| in collecting the various Kinds of hardy Trees. 


The ſecond Sort is a Native of America; but is fo 


hardy, as to endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in 


the open Air, and produces Flowers and Fruit as plenti- 


fully in England as the common wild Sort. 


Both theſe Kinds may be propagated by ſowing their 


Seeds early in the Spring, in Beds of light freſh Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully 


kept clear from Weeds; and in very dry Weather, if they 
are now-and-then refreſhed with Water, it will greatly 
e their Growth: in theſe Beds they may remain 


until OZober following; at which time they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in a Nurſery, placing 


them in Rows three Feet aſunder, and the Plants ei 


Inches Diſtance in the Rows; obſerving to lay a little 


Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, 


to prevent the Sun and Wind from pene 


— 2 — 
to dry them: and if the following Spring d prove 


very dry, it will be convenient to give them a little Water, 


to encourage their taking Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep the Ground clear 


from Weeds in Summer; and every Spring to prune off 


irregular Branches, and dig the Ground between the Rows, 
to looſen the Earth, that their Roots may the more eaſily 
extend. In this Nurſery they may remain two or three 
Years; by which time it will be proper to tranſplant them 
out where they are to remain, either in Wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, or in Clumps of various Trees, where they will add 
to the Diverſity. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe 
Trees is in Autumn, with other deciduous Trees. 


Theſe commonly grow in England to the Height of 


twelve or fourtren Fect; ſo ſhould be placed wich other 


Trees of the lame Growth. 


AFxRican BLADDER-NUT. Viae Royenia, 


LAUREL-LEAV'D AMERICAN BLaADDER-XUT. Vide 


Dodonæa. 
STAR-FLOWER. 72 Ornithogalum. 
STARWORT. Vide Aſter. 
STATICE. Thrift or Sea-pink. - 


The Characters are; 

It is @ Plant with a Flower gether” d into an almo.? ſpbe- 
rical Head, furniſh'd with a conmen ſcaly Empalement : 
this Head is compoſed of ſeveral Clove-gilliflower-flowers, 
conſiſting of jeveral Leaves in à proper Empalement, ſhaped 
ite a Funnel: in ike manner, the Pointal riſes out of the 
fame Empalement, and afterward turns 10 an oblong Seed, 
wrap! up in the Empalement, as in an Huſk. 

The Species are; | 

1. STATiCE. Lugd. Thrift, Sea-gillifower, or Sta- 
cuſhion. | 

2. STATICE montana minor. Tourn, Leſſer Mountain 
Lift, or Sca-gillifower. 


Spring; and the Plants will not be in fo much Danger of 


See 


. 3. Starics foliis anguſtioribus, W 
Ind. Narrow-leav'd Thrift, with 12 * 
4. STATICE foliis anguſtioribus, flore albo. E 
Narrow-leav d Thrift, with a white Flower. * Ing. 
5. STATICE Lufitanica fruticeſa mariti q 
fore. Tourn. Shrubby Portugal Sea-thrift, with r_—_ 


Flower. | 8 | | 
6. STAT1CE Lufitenica, fcorxoneræ folio. Towrn. Pe. 
tugal Thrift, with a like Scorzonera, or Vipers. 


7. STaTice Luſitanica, capillaces folio major. Tourn 
Greater Portugal Thrift, with a narrow Leaf? 3 

8. SMATICE maritima bumillima, folio capillaceo rigid⸗ 
Tos. The loweſt Sea-thrift, with a very narrow ſtiff 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild in Germany, and 


ſome other inland Countries, in P | 
whence it hath been brought to England, r 
Sort is found wild in great Plenty in the ſalt Marſhes near 


the Sea, in divers Parts of England. % ; 
The third and fourth Sorts have been brought into 
England _— ** or ſome other mountainous Pars; 
and are pr » for the Beauty of their Flowers, i 
dome old Gardens. = | wi 
The fifth Sort is leſs common in England than either of 


the former Sorts; and is only to be found in the Gardens 


of ſuch as are curious in collecting rare Plants. 

The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are Natives of 
Portugal and Spain ; but are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open Air in England: theſe Sorts are preſerved in the 


Gardens of thoſe who are curious in collecting of tare 
Plants: but as they have but little Beauty, they are not 


much | ung ky ways. 
The firſt four Sorts have been if ted-in 
Cs Rs Bn oe Rn ers in the 


Flower-gardens ; for which Purpoſe were formerly 
in great Eſteem; but of late they e 
rejected for that Uſe: becauſe there was a Neceſſity of 
tranſplanting theſe Edgings every Year, otherwiſe they 
could — : within due Bounds : beſides, where- 
ever a Plant fail'd, which was no extraordinary thing, 
there always appear'd a large unſightly Gap : 3 
tho? they are not in Uſe at preſent for that yet 
a few Plants of the firſt, third, fourth, and Sorty 
ſhould have a Place in fome Part of the Flower-garden, 
for Variety ; eſpecially the third and fourth, which ae 
extrerae hardy Plants, and will grow in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation; and their Flowers will continue a long time 
W E + acid | 
All theſe Sorts may be propagated by parting their 
Roots; rr that 
may take Root before the Froſt, which will cauſe them 
to flower much ſtronger than thoſe tranſplanted in the 


miſcarrying as thoſe are, eſpecially when the 8 hap- 
pens to prove dry. After theſe Plants have Root, 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep them char 
from Weeds; and the May following they will begin to 
flower, which will continue in Beauty three Weeks or 2 
Month, provided the Seaſon be not too hot and dry. 
The Portugal Sort is not fo hardy as either of the for- 
mer, tho? it will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well in the open Air, provided it is planted in a 
dry Soil, and a warm Situation; but in very ſevere Froſts 
ic is often deftroyed. This may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings or Slips, which ſhould be planted in a Bed of 
freſh Earth in the Spring, and water d and ſhaded until 
they have taken Root; after which they muſt be 
clear from Weeds till Mzchaelmas, when they ſhould be 
planted either into Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, ar in 
ſome warm Situation in the full Ground, where they may 
remain to flower. | 
This Plant will grow two or three Feet high, and be- 
come ſhrubby, provided it be not injur'd by Cold. 


STATUES and VASES contribute very much to the 
Embelliſhment and Magnificence of a Garden, and ex- 
tremely advance the natural Beauties of it. | 


Stucco. u X93. "LEE, . 4 

ng Fi are diſtinguiſhed Groups, which con- 
1 . leaſt of two Figures together in the fume Block ; 
Figures inſulate or detach'd ; that is, thoſe that you can 


Or. d on the fore Part only. 

here are likewiſe Buſts, Termes, half. length Figures, 

Figures half as big as the Life, and thoſe bigger than the 

Life, that are called Coloſſal, either on regular Pedeſt 

or ſuch as are mote ſlender, geg and hollow d, not 
elie vos, &c 


ent all the ſeveral Deities, and illu- 
iquity, which ſhould be placed pro- 


Gods, as Naiads, Rivers, and Tritons, 
ſhould be plac'd in the Middle of Fountains and Baſons. 
The Gods of the Woods, as Sylvans, Fauns, and 
Dryades, in the Grovesz Sacrifices, Bacchanals, and 
Childrens Sports, are hkewiſe repreſented in Bas-relievo 
r 
Foliage, Mouldings, and other ments. 
yes and Vaſes are uſually ſet along the Paliſades in 
ont, and upon the Sides of a Parterre, in the 


* Croſs, in the * between the Walks of 
a Gooſe-foot in the Middle o Halls and Cabinets, among 


Goddeſs, of the Woods: AFeon the Hunter, who chance- 


y Diana 1 the transform'd him into an 


to 
r nd he was devour by bis on Dogs Alle 
Echo, a Virgin rejected er, who pined away 
1 Meal for rage where by fall remain 
aſwering the Outcries of every Complaint. o, 
Philomela, transform'd into a Nightingale, and Iiys, 
1 2 : | 83 : 3 A my 
They are allo placed at the Lower-ends of Walls and 
Vis, to ſet them off the better. 2 
Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona, ſhould poſſeſs the largeſt 
open Centres and Lawns of a grand Deſign, elevated upon 
columnal, and other architectonical Works, 
vith their immediate Servants and Vaſſals underneath ; 
Jupiter with his Mercury; Mars with Fame; and the 
reſt of their Attendants. .. NW g 
Alſo Minerve or Pallas, Goddeſs of Wiſdom, 2 
ſeven liberal Sciences; the three Deſtinies, Clot ho, Lacbefes, 
and Atropss z Tellus, the Goddeſs of the Earth; Pri- 
= _—_  — eſs of Elo: 
quence ; Yeſta, the G « 1 
Neptune, in his Chariot, ſhould poſſeſs the Centre of 


whether it be Fountain, Baſon, 
or whatſoever of that Kind, and attended with the Naiades, 
Tritons, and his other Sea Attendants , _ 

For Canals, Baſons, and Fiſh-ponds, Palemon, Paniſ- 
rus, and Oceanus, Gods; Dione, Melicerta, Thetis, 


Marics, Sea-goddeſſes ; Saldcia, Goddeſs of the Water; ſtal 


Naiades, Fairies of the Water; and the Sirens, Parthe- 
ape, Ligia, and Leucefia. OR : 

Venus Should be placed among the Graces, Avlaia, Tha- 
lis, and Euphroſyne ; Cupid, &c. | 
It may alio be proper to place Apollo with the Muſes, 

Clio, Melpomene, Thalia, Euterpe, Terpfichore, Erato, Cal- 
liepe, Urania, and Poiybymnia, in the Niches ; and Ni- 
nerva with the liberal Sciences, Ec. and in all the leſſer 
Centres of a pol Circumſcription. 

Flora and Chloris, Goddeſſes of Flowers, and alſo Venus, 
Daphne, and Rucina, the Goddeſs of Weeding, in the 

wer-garden. | | 

The Dii minores ought alſo to poſſeſs the Niches. 

Vulcan, with the Cyclopes, in a Centre of leſs Note; 
and all the reſt of the Deities in their particular Places and 


der. 


1 


Incloſures for Corn in a Wikdernefs, 


Ceres, Pomona, and the Heſperides, Egle, Aretl 
and Heſperethuſa, who were three Siſters, teign'd _ 
an Orchard of golden Apples, kept by a Dragon, which 


Hercules flew, when he took them away, ſhould be placed 


in the Orchard : the Fauns and Sylvans ſhould be placed 


in -the more remote and rural Centres and Parts of the 


Wood-work, | | | 
Bacchus, the God of Wine, and Silenus, in Vineyards. 
Daphne and Diana, Flora and Venus, ſhould have their 

Places in the Flower- garden. i 1 
olus, God of the Winds, and the Oreades, Fairies 


als, of the Mountains, ſhould be placed on high Mounts, 


Terrace-walks, c. 
The Goddeſs Vallenta in Valleys. 33 A. 
Harpocraies and Angerona, the former the God; and 


the latter the Goddeſs, of Silence, and Mercury, the God 


- in private Cabinets in a Wilderneſs or 


rove. | 
| Comus 5, the God of Banqueting, ting, in Places for that Purs 


Arift.exs, the Patron of Bees, near an Apiary. 
Morpheus and Pan, Gods of Sheep; Pales, the God- 
deſs of Shepherds; and Bubona, the Goddeſs of Oxen z 
in ſmall Paddocks of Sheep in open Lawns. | 

Robigus, a God who preſerved Corn from being blaſted z 
Ceres, the Goddeſs of Bread- corn; arid Twtelina, a God- 
deſs who had the Tuition of Corn in the Fields; in ſmall 

* | 

STELLATE Plants are ſuch as have their Leaves 


| $ 


placed at certain Intervals of the Stalks in form of a 


Star: of this Tribe are Madder, Gooſe-grafs, Ladies- 


bedftraw, Sc. 


STERILITY Ggnifies Barrerinels, 
STOCK-GILIFLOWER. Vide Leucoiuti: 


STOECHAS [ſo eall' of certain Iſles in the Meditgr2 


ranean-ſea, belonging to the French, where this Plant was 

firſt found. In the — is call'd Stæcbhas Arabica; not 

becauſe it grows there, ä 

highly commend this Herb], Caſſidony, French Lavender, 

or Stickadore. 5 
The Characters are; 3 
It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; whoſe 

Upper-lip is upright, and cut in two; but the p, 


or Beard, is cut into three Parts; but both are ſo divided. 


as at firſt io appear like a Flower cut into frve Segments; out 
of whoſe Flower-cup riſe: the Pointal, attended by four 

mbryoes, which afterward become ſo many roundiſb Seeds, 
incloſed in the Flower-cup : to theſe Marks muſt he added, 
That the Flowers are ranged in a various Series into ſcaly 


Heads; out of the Top of which peep ſome ſmall Leaves, 


tobich look very beautifully. 
The Srectes are; 1 . 
1. Srozcnas purpurea. C. B. P. Purple Stœchas, 
or Caſſidony, commonly called Arabian Stœchas. 
2. STozcHas folio Jerrato. C. B. P. Caſſidony, or 
French paves. with a ſerrated Leaf. | 
3. STOECHAS cauliculis non foliatis. C. B. P. Caſ- 
ſidony, or French Lavender, wich long naked Flower- 
ks 


The Heads of Flowers of tlie firſt Kind are uſed in 
ſome of the capital Medicines; directed by the College of 
Phyſicians, which are commonly brought from the, South 
Parts of France, where the Plants are in great Plenty; 
but theſe are very apt to take a Mouldineſs in their Paſſage, 


and ſo are not ntar ſo good for Ule as thoſe which are ga- 


thered freſh in England, where they may be cultivated to 
great Advantage. . 
The ſecond and third Sorts are preſerved in many cu- 
rious Gardens, for Variety; but they are not of any 
Uſe. | | | 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
upon a Bed of light dry Soil in March; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſnould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds until they are two Inches high; at which time 
they ſhould be removed; therctore there mult be a * 

. 


becauſe the Arabian Phyſicians 


> ont ft BB's Food AI, 


r 


-of light dry Ground I, and laid level, which muſt 
1 I which the Plants ſhould be 
planted at about five or ſix Inches Diſtance each Way, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they will require no further Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds the following Summer ; 
but if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be pro- 

to cover them with Mats, Peas-haulm, or ſome other 
ight Covering, to guard them againſt the Froſt, which 
otherwiſe would be apt to injure them while they are ſo 
young : but in March, or the Beginning of April, the 
following Spring, they muſt be removed into the Places 
where they are to remain; obſerving, if poſſible, to tranſ- 
plant them in a warm moiſt Seaſon, and not to let them 
remain long above-ground ; for if their Roots are dry'd, 


they ſeldom grow well after. The Soil in which theſe 
are d be a dry warm Sand or Gravel; and 
the poorer the Soil is in which they are planted, the better 


they will endure the Cold of the Winter, provided the 
Ground be dry; tho' indeed the Plants will thrive better 
in Summer upon a rich moiſt Ground ; but then they will 
not produce ſo many Flowers, nor will the Plant afford 
near ſo ſtrong an aromatic Scent; as is the Cafe with moſt 
Sorts of aromatic Plants. | | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by planting Slips 
or Cuttings of any of the Kinds in the Spring, obſerving 
to refreſh them wich Water until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be as hath been directed 
for the Seedling- plants; but as thoſe Plants, raiſed from 
Seeds, are much better than theſe, it is hardly worth 
while to propagate them this way, eſpecially ſince their 

Seeds ripen ſo well in this Country. 
The Heads of the firſt Sorts may be gather'd for Uſe 
when the Flowers are in full Perfection, and ſpread to dry 
in a ſhady Place; after which they may be put up for Uſe. 


STONECROP. vide Sedum. 
 STONECROP-TREE. Vide Vermicularis Frutex. 


| STOVES are Contrivances for the preſerving ſuch ten- 
der Exotic Plants, which will not live in theſe Northern 
Countries, without artificial Warmth in Winter. Theſe 
are built in different Methods, according to the Ingenuity 
of the Artiſt, or the different Purpoſes for which they are in- 
tended ; but in England they are at preſent reducible to two. 
The firſt is cail'd a Dry Stove, being ſo contriv'd, that 
the Flues through which the Smoke are either car- 


ried under the Pavement of the Floor, or elſe are erected 


in the Back- part of the Houſe, over each other, and are 
returned ſix or eight times the whole Length of the Stove. 
In theſe Stoves the Plants are placed on Shelves of Boards 
laid on a Scaffold above each other, for the greater Ad- 
vantage of their ſtanding in Sight, and enjoying an equal 
Share of Light and Air. In theſe Stoves are commonly 
placed the tender Sorts of Alocs, Cereus's, Euphorbiums, 
Tithymals, and other ſucculent Plants, which are impa- 
tient of Moiſture in Winter ; and therefore require, for 
the moſt part, ro be kept in a ſeparate Stove, and not 
placed among Trees, or herbaceous Plants, which perſpire 
freely, and thereby often cauſe a damp Air in the Houſe, 
which is imbibed by the fucculent = to their no 
ſmall Prejudice. Theſe Stoves may be regulated by a 
Thermometer, ſo as not to over- heat them, nor to let the 
Plants ſuffer by Cold; in order to which, all ſuch Plants 
as require nearly the ſame Degree of Heat, ſhould be 
placed by themſelves in a ſeparate Houſe; for if in the 
ſame Stove there are Plants placed of many different Coun- 
tries, which require as many different Heats, by making 
the Houſe warm enough ior ſome Plants; others, by 
having too much Heat, are drawn and ſpoil'd. h 
The other Sort of Stoves are commoniy call*d Bark 
Stoves, to diſtinguiſh them from the Dry Stoves alrrad 
mention'd. Theſe have a large Pit, nearly tt: Length 
of the Houſe, three Feet deep, and fix or icven Feet 
wide, according to the Breadch of the Houſe ; which Pit 
is Hil'd with freh Tanners Bark to make an Hot-bed; 
and in this Bed the Pots of the moſt tender Exotic Trees, 
and herbaceous Plants, are plunged : the Heat of this Bed 


bs the Depth of the Bark-bed, whereby 
will be in Danger of lying in Water ; but if the Soil be 
dry, the Brick-work in Front need not be more than one 


y and behind the Pit ſhould be a Walk eighteen Inches wide, 


0 

being moderate, the Roots of the Plants are always 
in Action ; and the Moiſture detain'd by the Bark, 
the Fibres of their Roots in a ductile State, which in 
Dry Stove, where they are a on Shelves, are ſubject 
to dry too faſt, to the great Injury of the Plants. In the 
Stoves, it they are rightly contriv'd, may be ved 
the moſt tender Exotic Trees and Plants, * 
the Uſe of the Bark was introduced, were thought im- 
poſſible to be kept in England: but as there is ſome Skill 
required in the Structure of both theſe Stoves, I ſhall not 
only deſcribe them as intelligibly as poſſible, but alfo an. 
nex a Plan of the og * 3 by _ it is 
every curious Perſon wi capable directing hi 
— in their Structure. 8 

The Dimenſion of this Stove ſhould be d u 
the Number of Plants intended to be preſerv'd, or the 
particular Fancy of the Owner; but their Length ſhould 
not exceed forty Feet, unleſs there are two Fire-places, 
and in that Caſe it will be proper to make a Partition of 
Glaſs in the Middle, and to have two 'Tan-pits, that then 
may be two different Heats for Plants from different 
Countries (for the Reaſons before given in the Account of 
Dry Stoves); and were I to erect a Range of Stoves, they 
ſhould be all built in one, and only divided with glas 
Partitions, at leaſt the half way toward the Front; which 
will be of great Advantage to the Plants, becauſe they 
may have the Air in each Diviſion ſhifted by ſliding the 
Glaſſes of the Partitions, or by opening the Glaſs-door, 
which ſhould be made between each Diviſion, for the 
eaſy Paſſage from one to the other. | 

This Stove ſhould be raiſed above the Level of the | 
Ground, in proportion to the Drineſs of the Place; for if 
it be built on a moiſt Situation, the Whole ſhould be placed 
upon the Top of the Ground ; fo that the Brick-work in 
Front muſt be raiſed three Feet above the Surface, which 
none of the Bark 


Foot above-ground, and the Pit may be funk two Feet 
below the Surface. Upon the Top of this Brick-work 
in Front muſt be laid the Plate of Timber, into which the 
Wood-work of the Frame is to be mortiſed; and the up- 
right Timbers in Front muſt be placed four Feet aſunder, 
or ſomewhat more, which is the Proportion of the Width 
of the Glaſs-doors or Safhes : theſe ſhould be about fir 
Feet and an half, or ſeven Feet long, and plac'd upright; 
but from the Top of theſe ſhould be ſloping Glaſſes, whi 
ſhould reach within three Feet of the Back of the Stove, 
where there ſhould be a ſtrong Crown-piece of Timber 
placed, in which there ſhould be a Groove made for the 
Glaſſes to ſlide into. The Wall in the Back- part of the 
Stove ſhould be at leaſt thirteen Inches thick; but eighteen 
Inches is ſtill better; becauſe the thicker the outſide Wall 
is built, the more the Heat of the Flues will be kept in 
the Houſe; and carried up, about nine Feet above the Sur- 
face of the Bark-bed; and from the Top of this Wall, there 
ſhould be a ſloping Roof to the Crown-piece where the 
Glaſſes ſlide in. This Crown-piece ſhould be about ſixteen 
Feet high from the Surface of the Bark-bed or Floor, which 
will give a ſufficient Declivity to the ſloping Glaſſes to carry 
off the Wet, and be of a reaſonable Height for contain- 
ing many tall Plants. The Back-roof may be ſlated, co- 
ver'd with Lead, or tiled, according to the Fancy of the 
Owner: but the Manner of this outſide Building is ber- 
ter expreſs'd by the annex'd Plan, than is poſſible to be 
deſcribed in Words. 

In the Front of the Houſe there ſhould be a Walk, 
about eighteen or twenty Inches wide, for the Convenienc) 
of walking; next to which the Bark pit muſt be 
which ſhould be in Width proportionable to the Breadth 
of the Houſe : if the Houſe is twelve Feet wide, which 


is a due Proportion, the Pit may be ſeven Feet wide 3 


to paſs in order to water the Plants, Ec. then there 4 
be twenty-two Inches left next the Back-wall, to erect t 
Flues, which muſt be all raiſed above the Top of - 
Bark-bed : theſe Flues ought to be one Foot wide 1n — 
clear, that they may not be too ſoon ſtopped with t 


Soot; and the lower Flue, into which the Smoke firſt 
6 enters 
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the Houſe, which will be a 


Door to ſhut as cloſe as 


8 1 


enters from the Fire, ſhould be two Feet deep in the Clear; 


and this may be covered either with caſt-iron Plates, or 
broad Tiles; over this the ſecond Flue muſt be returned 
back again z which 
vered on the Top as before; and ſo in like manner the 
Flues may be returned over each other three or four times, 
that the Heat be ſpent before the Smoke paſſes off. 


not be more than four Inches ; but it muſt be well jointed 
with Morter, and plaſter'd withinſide to prevent the 
Smoke from getting into the Houſe; and the Outſide 
ſhould be faced with Morter, and covered with a coarſe 
Cloth, to keep the Morter from cracking, as is praftis*d 
in ſetting up Coppers. If this be carcfully done, there 
will be no r of the Smoke entering the Houſe, 
which can't be too carefully avoided ; for there is nothing 
more injurious to Plants than Smoke, which will cauſe them 
to drop their Leaves; and if it continue long in the Houſe, 
will intirely deſtroy them. 


The Fire place may be made either at one End, or in A 


the Middle, ac 
where-ever it is plac'd, it ſhould have a Shed over it, and 
not be expoſed to the open Air; for it will be impoſſible 
to make the Fire burn equally, where the Wind has full 
Ingreſs to it; and it will be troubleſome to attend the Fire 
in wet Weather, where it is expos'd to the Rain. 

The Contrivance of the Furnace muſt be according to 
the Fuel which is deſign'd to burn: but as Turf is the 


beſt Firing for Stoves, where it can be had, becauſe it 


burns more moderately, and laſts longer, than any other 
Sort of Fuel, and fo requires leſs Attendance, I ſhall 
deſcribe a proper Sort of Furnace for that Purpoſe. 
The Whole of this Furnace ſhould be erected within 
great Addition to the Heat; 
and the Front Wall on the Outſide of the Fire- place, next 
the Shed, ſhould be three Bricks thick, the better to pre- 
vent the Heat from coming out that Way. The Door 


of the Furnace, at which the Fuel is put in, muſt be as 


ſmall as conveniently may be to admit of the Fuel; and 
this Door ſhould be plac'd near the Upper-part of the 
Furnace, and made to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible; ſo that 
there may but little of the Heat paſs off thro? it. This 
Furnace ſhould be about twenty Inches deep, and ſixteen 
ſquare at Bottom; but may be ſlop'd off on every 
Side, ſo as to be two Feet ſquare at the Top; and under 


f 


this Furna“ e ſhould be a Place for the Aſhes to fall into, 


which ſhould be about a Foot deep, and as wide as the 
Bottom of the Furnace : this ſhould alſo have an iron 
poſſible ; but juſt over the Aſh- 
hole, above the Bars which ſupport the Fuel, ſhould be 

Hole about four Inches wide, to let in Air to 
the Fire burn: this muſt alſo have an iron Frame, 
and a Door to ſhut cloſe when the Fire is perfectly lighted, 
which will make the Fuel laſt the longer, and the Heat 
will be more moderate. 

The Top of this Furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the 
Top of the Bark-bed, that the loweſt Flue may be above 
the Fire; ſo that there may be a greater Draught for the 
Smoke; and the Furnace ſhould be covered with a large 
iron Plate, cloſely cemented to the Brick-work, to et 
vent the Smoke getting out; or it may be arc 
over with Bricks: but ou ſhould be very careful, where- 
ever the Fire is plac'd, that it be not too near the 
Bark-bed ; for the Heat of the Fire will, by its long 
Continuance, dry the Bark, fo that it will loſe its Vir- 
tue, and be in Danger of taking Fire; to prevent which, 


it will be the beſt Method to continue an Hollow 


between the Brick-work of the Fire and that of the Pit, 
about eight Inches wide; which will effectually pre- 
vent any Damage ariſing from the Heat of the Fire; and 
there ſhould be no Wood- work plac'd any · Where near the 
Flues, or the Fire- place, becauſe the continual Heat of the 
may in time dry it ſo much, as to cauſe it to take 

Fire; which ought to be very carefully guarded againſt. 
The Entrance into this Stove ſhould be either from a 
Green-houſe, the Dry Stove, or elſe throꝰ the Shed where 
the Fire is made, becauſe in cold Weather the Front-glaſſes 
muſt not be open'd. The Inſide of the Houſe ſhould be 
Clean white-waſhed : becauſe the whiter the Back-part of 


may be eighteen Inches deep, and co- 


The Thickneſs of the Wall in Front of theſe Flues need 


cording as there is moſt Conveniency ; for B 
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the Houſe is, the better it will reflect the Light; which is 


of great Conſequence to Plants, eſpecial'y in Winter, when 
the Stove is obliged to be ſhut up cloſe. 

Over the top Sliding-glafſes there ſhould be either 
wooden Shutters, or Tarpawlins fix d in Frames, to co- 
ver them in bad Weather, to prevent the Wet from getting 
thro the Glaſſes, and to ſecure them from being broken 
by Storms and Hau; and theſe outer Coverings will be 
very ſerviceable to keep out the Froſt ; and if in very ſe- 
vere Cold there is a Tarpawlin hung before the upright 
Glaſſes in the Front, it will be of great Service to the Stove z 


and a much leſs Fire will preſerve an Heat in the Houſe. 


In the warmeſt of theſe Houſes or Diviſions ſhould be 
placed the moſt tender Exotic Trees and Plants; a Liſt of 


which is as followeth : | 
Acajou, or Caſhew, Flower-fence of Barbados, 
Ahouai, Fuſtick-tree, 15 
Allegator Pear, Ginger, 
Allipice, or Pimento, Guaiacum, 

rrow Logwood, 

iNu Macaw:-tree, 


Baſtard Locuſt of Barbados, Nancinel- tree, 
Mimoſa, or Senſitive Plants, 
Buiton Wood of Barbados, Nickar-tree, or Bonduc, 


Cabbage-tree, Palm-trees of ſeveral Sorts, 
Cocoa tree, | w-tree, | 
Calibaſh-cree, Plantane-tree, 

Caſſada, Plum- tree of Jamaica, 
Cedar · tree of Barbadas, Hog Plum, 

Cherry - tree of Barbados, Sapotilla- tree, 

Cocoa · nut · tree, Santa Maria, 
Cortex Winteranus, Sour-ſop, 
Cuftard-apple, — 4g 

Date-tree, | Sweet-ſop, 

Dumb Cane, Tamarind- tree, 

Fiddle- wood Tulip- flower, or White: 


5 
Fig · tree, the Arched Indian, wood. 

Theſe, with moſt other Sorts of Trees, Shrubs, and 
herbaceous Plants, which are Natives of warm Coun- 
tries, ſhould be plunged in the Bark-bed for the Reaſons 
alrea dy aſſign'd; and upon the Top of the Flues may be 
ſet the Melon-thiſtle, the tender Sorts of Cereus's, and 
Euphorbiums, with other very tender ſucculent Plants, 
which require to be in Winter, * 

As in this Stove are d the Plants of the hotteſt 


Parts of the Eaft and Mi- Indies, fo the Heat ſhould | 


be kept up equal to that mark d Auana upon the Botani- 
cal Thermometers, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be 


above cight or ten Degrees cooler at moſt z nor ſhould the 
Spirit be raiſed above ten De 


will be equally injurious to the Plants. | 
But in order to judge more exactly of the Temper of 
the Air in the Stove, the Thermometer ſhould be hung 
up at a good Diſtance from the Fire ; nor ſhould the Tube 
be expos d to the Sun; but, on the contrary, the Back 
hung thereto ; becauſe whenever the Sun ſhines upon the 


Ball of the Thermometer but one ſingle Hour, it will 


raiſe the Liquor in the Tube conſiderably, when, perhaps, 


the Air of the Houſe is not near ſo warm; which many 


times deceives thoſe who are not aware of this. 
In the Management of the Plants placed in the Bark- 
bed, there muſt be a particular Regard had to the Tem- 
of the Bark, and the Air of the Houſe, that neither 
e too violent; as alſo to water them frequently; becauſe 
when they are in a continual Warmth, which will cauſe 
them to perſpire freely, if they have not a conſtant Sup- 
ply to anſwer their Diſcharge, their Leaves will decay, and 
ſoon fall off. As to the farther Directions concerning the Cul- 
ture of the particular Plants, the Reader is deſired to turn to 
their Articles, where they are diſtinctly treated of. 
The other Sort of Stove, which is commonly call'd 
the Dry Stove, as was before ſaid, may be either built 
with upright and ſloping Glafſes at the Top, in the fame 
manner, and after the ſame Model of the Bark Stove ; 
or elſe the Front-glaſſes, which ſhould run from the Floor 
to the Cieling, may be laid floping, to an Angle of 45 
Degrees, the better to admit the Rays of the Sun in 


Spring 


higher in the Ther- 
mometer during the Winter- ſeaſon; both wh ch Extremes 
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Yoring and Autumn : the latter Method has been chiefly 
follow'd by moſt Perſons who have built theſe Sort of 


Stoves: but were I to have the Contrivance of a Stove 


of this Kind, I would have it built after the Model of the 
Bark Stove, with upright Glaſſes in Front, and ſloping 
Glaſſes over them, becauſe this will more eaſily admit the 
Sun at all the different Seaſons; for in Summer, when 
the Sun is high, the top Glaſſes will admit the Rays to 
thine almoſt all over che Houſe; and in Winter, when the 
Sun'is low, the front Glaſſes will admit its Rays; whereas 
When the Glaſſes are laid to any Declivity in one Direction, 
the Rays of the Sun will not fall directly thereon above a 
Fortnight in Autumn, and about the ſame time in Spring; 
and during the other Parts of the Year they will fall ob- 
liquely thereon z and in Summer, when the Sun is high, 
the Rays will not reach above five or ſix Feet from the 
Glaſſes: for the Proof of this, ſee the Article Sun. Be- 
| fades, the Plants plac'd toward the Back- part of the 


Houſe will not thrive in the Summer-ſeaſon for want of 


Air; whereas when there are ſloping Glaſſes at the Top, 
which run within four Feet of the Back of the Houle ; 


theſe, by being drawn down in hot Weather, will let in 


perpendicular Air to all the Plants; and of how much 
Service this is to all Sorts of Plants, every one who has 
bad Opportunity of obſerving the Growth of Plants in a 
+ Stove, will eaſily judge: for when Plants are plac'd under 
Cover of a Cieling, they always turn themſelves toward 
the Air and Light, and thereby grow crooked ; and if, 
in order to preſerve them ſtrait, t 


Week, they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale 
and fickly, like a Perſon ſhut up in a Dungeon; for 


which Reaſons, I am ſure, whoever has made Trial of 


both Sorts of Stoves, will readily join with me to re- 
commend the Model of the Stove for every Pur- 

i. 3 
9 to the farther Contrivance of this Stove, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve the Temper of the Place, whether 
the Situation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the Floor 


need not be rais*'d above two Feet above the Level of the 


Ground ; but if it be wet, it will be proper to raiſe it 
three Feet ; eſpecially if theſe Flues are to be carried un- 
der the Floor, when they are erected cloſe upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, they will raiſe a Damp; nor will the 
Flues draw ſo well as when they are more elevated. The 
Furnace of this Stove may be cither. at one End 
of the Houſe, or at the Back thereof, according to 
the Conveniency of the Building. This muſt be made 
according to the Fuel intended to burn; which, if for 
Coals or Wood, may be made according to the common 
Method for Coppers, but only much larger; becauſe, as 
the Fire is to be continued in the Night chiefly, ſo, if 
there is not room to contain a great Quantity of Fuel, 

It will occaſion a great deal of Trouble in tending u 


the Fire in the Night, which ſhould be avoided as much 
as poſſible ; becauſe whenever the Trouble is made very 
great or difficult, and the Perſon who is intruſted with 
the Care of it, has not a very 
Thing, and 1s withal not very 
Hazard of the Fire being neglected, which in a little time 
would be of dangerous Conſequence to the Plants : but 
if the Fuel intended be Turf, then the Contrivance of the 
Furnace may be the fame as for the Bark Stove alread 


great Aﬀection for the 
careful, there will be great 


mention*d. The Flues of this Stove ſhould be turn'd in 
Angles, aſter the following Manner; 


a rt rt rt Det at 


which will caufe them to draw better than if ſtrait ; and 
by this Method of diſpoſing them, they will reach from 
the Back to the Front of the Houſe. | 

The Depth of them ſhould not be leſs than eighteen 
Inches, and the Width nearly equal, which will prevent 
their being choak d up with Soot; as is often. the Caſe 
when the Flues are made too ſmall. The Spares between 
the Flues ſhould be fill'd up either with dry Brick Rub- 
biſh, Lime, or Sand, from which there will little Moiſture 
ariſe ; and the Flues ſhould be cloſely plaſter d with Loam 
both within and without; and the Upper- part of them 


hey are turn'd every 


pon be Occafion for more than five or = 


cover'd with a coarſe Cloth under the Floor, to prevun 
the Smoke from getting into the Houſe. 

When the Flue is carried from the Furnace to the End 
of the Houſe, it may be return'd in the Back above the 
Floor in a ſtrait Line, which may be contriv'd to appear 
like a Step or tuo; by which means the Smoke will be 
continu*d in the Houſe until all its Heat is ſpent, which 
will conſequently warm the Air of the Houſe the better 
and the Chimneys thro* which the Smoke is to paſs off 
may be either at both Ends, or in the Middle, card 
up in the Thickneſs of the Brick · work of the Flues, ſo 
as not to apprar in Sight in the Houſe: the Flues 
be firſt cover'd either with iron Plates, or broad Tiles, 
and then a Bed of Sand over them about two Inches 
thick ; upon which the plain Tiles ſhould be laid, to cor. 
reſpond with the reſt of the Floor. This Thickneſs of 


Cover will be full enough to prevent the too ſudden Ri 
of the Heat from the Flues: 48 _ 


But if the Furnace is plac'd under the Floor, the 
Thickneſs of Sand between the iron Plate which covers 
it and the Floor, ſhould not be leſs than four Inches; ſb 
that the Bottom of the Furnace ſhould be ſunk the lower: 
and it from the Fire-place to the End of the Houſe, the 
Flues are laid a little riſing, it will cauſe them to draw 
the better; but this Riſe muſt be allow d in the placing 
them lower under the Floor next the Fire, becauſe the 
Floor mult be laid perfectly level, otherwiſe it will ap- 
pear unkightly. = 3 
: In this Stove there ſhould be a Stand or 
Scaffold erected for placing Shelves above each 
other, in the manner annex d, that the Plants 
| may be diſpoſed above each other; fo as to 
make an handſome Appearance in the Houſe ; but theſe 
Shelves ſhould be made moveable, ſo as to be raid or 
ſunk, according to the various Heights of the Plants; 
otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome to raiſe or fink every 
icular Plant, according to their Heights, or every 
ear as they advance. 5 
In placing the Feet of this Stand, you muſt be careful 
not to ſet them too near the Fire, nor di upon the 
Top of the Flue, eſpecially at that End next the Fir, 
= by 293 the Tiles the Wood ſhould 
ire, W can't be -too much guarded againſt 
fince ſuch an Accident would go near to deſtroy all he 
Plants, if the Houſe eſcaped being burnt. This Stand 
or Scaffold ſhould be plac'd in the Middle of the Houſe, 
leaving a Paſſage about two Feet and an half in the Front, 
and another of the ſame Width in the Back, for the 
more conveniently paſſing round the Plants to water them; 
and that the Air may freely circulate about them. In 
diſpoſing the Plants, the talleſt ſhould be 2 back» 
ward, and the ſmalleſt in Front; fo that will not 


at moſt; but the Scaffold ſhould be fo contriv'd, 


there may be two or three Shelves in Breadth laid upon 
every Riſe whenever there may be Occaſion for it, which 
will fave a deal of Trouble in diſpoſing of the Plants. 

In the Erection of theſe Stoves, it will be of great 
Service to join them all together, with glaſs Parti- 
tions between them, as was before obſerv d; and where 
ſeveral of theſe Stoves and Green-houſcs are required in 


y one Garden, then it will be very proper to have the Green- 


houſe in the Middle, and the Stoves at each End, either 
in the Manner directed in the Plan of the Green-houſe 
2 in that Article, or carry'd on in one ſtrait 
ront. | 
By this Contrivance in the Structure of theſe Houſes, a 
Perion may paſs from one to the other of them, without 
going into the open Air; which, beſides the Pleaſure to 
the Owner, is alſo of great Uſe, becauſe there will be 
no occaſion of making a Back-way into each of them, 
which otherwiſe muſt be, ſince the Front-glafſes of the 
Stove ſhould not be open'd in cold Weather, if it can 
poſſibly be avoided on any Account; otherwiſe the cold 
a ruſhing in, will greatly prejudice the very tender 
nts. 
But beſides the Stoves here deſcrib'd, and the Green - 
houſe, it will be very neceſſary to have a Glaſs caſe or 
two, where-ever there are great Collections of _ 
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already de- 
Stoves, with upright Glaſſes in Front, and 


Building. Theſe may be plac'd at the End of the 
on each Hand 


« 


beyond the Stoves ; and if there be a Flue 

round each of theſe, with an Oven to make 

ire in very cold Weather, it will ſave a great deal of 
and 


i 
4 


7 


Labour, prevent the Froſt from ever entering the 
Houſe, be the Winter ever ſo ſevere: but the upper 
Glaſſes. of theſe Houfes ſhould have either Shutters to 


elſe Tarpawlins to let down over them in 
Weather; and if there is a Contrivance to cover 
ht Glaſſes in Froſt, either with Mats, Shutters, 
Tarpawlins, it will be of great Uſe in Winter, other- 
the Flue muſt be uſed when the Froſt comes on; 
Hot be done, but upon extraordinary Occa- 
uſe the Deſign of theſe Houſes is, to keep 
as require only to be preſerved from Froſt, 
need no additional Warmth; but, at the ſame time, 
more Air than can conveniently be given them in 
a Green-houſe : in one of theſe Houſcs may be plac'd 
all the Sorts of Ficoides, African Sedums, Cotyledons, 
Senecios, and other ſucculent Plants from the Cape 
Good Hope. In the other may be plac'd the ſeveral Kinds 
of Anemonoſpermos's, Facobeas, Dorias, Alaternoides's, 
and other woody or herbaceous Plants from the fame 
Country, or any other in the ſame Latitude. | 

Thus by contriving the Green-houſe in the Middle, and 
one Stove and a Glaſs-caſe at each End, there will be Con- 
jency to keep Plants from all the different Parts of the 


regt 
TH 


z 


veniency 
World, which can be no otherwiſe maintain'd but by 
placing them in different Degrees of Heat, according to 


the Places of their native Growth. | 

The Stoves before deſcribed are ſuch as are uſt 
built to maintain Exotic Plants, which will not live in 

England, unleſs they enjoy a 2 of Air, ap- 
proaching to that of the ſeveral Countries from whence they 
are brought; therefore whoever is inclinable to preſerve 
a large Collection of Plants from different Countries, muſt 
contrive to have two or three of theſe Stoves; each of 
which ſhould be kept in a diffcrent Temperature of 
Warmth ; and * ſhould be alſo adapted to the 
ſeveral Degrees of Heat, as they ſhall require, to preſerve 
them : but for the better bat of thoſe — 
who are not converſant in this Buſineſs, there is a Lift of 
Plants added, by way of Appendix to this ; in which the 
Plants are ranged, according to the different Degrees of 
Heat which they require to be preſerved in this Country; 
to which the Reader is deſired to turn, for his farther In- 
formation: and as the far greateſt Number of Stoves, 
which have been erected in England, are deſign'd for the 
Culture of the Ananas only; ſo I ſhall add a Deſcription 
and Plans of two Sorts of Stoves, of the leaſt Expence 
in Building for this Purpoſe ; ſo that whoever is inclinable 


to erect a Stove for ripening of the Auanas, may, by 


attending to the Plans and Deſcriptions, direct the build- 
ing and contriving ſuch Stoves as they are defirous to 
have; or according to the Number of Fruit propoſed to 
be ripened annually. 

The firſt Sort of Stove is that which is deſign'd for 
the Plants which produce the Fruit the ſame Year; for 
a the Plants do not generally fruit, until the ſecond Year 
from their being taken from the old Plants, whether they 
. are Suckers from the Side of the Plants, or Crowns taken 
from the Fruit, if they fruit the ſucceeding Year, the 
Fruit will be ſmall; therefore when they are properly ma- 
naged, they will not produce their Fruit until the ſecond 
Tear; by which time they will have obtained Strength to 
produce large Fruit, in which their greateſt Value con- 
| liſts : for altho* there are feveral Vaneties of this Fruit, 
which differ in Degrees of Goodneſs, as in moſt other 
Fruits; yet they may all of them be improved in the Size, 
without diminiſhing of their Excellence in Taſte z tho' I 

w there are ſome Perſons of a contrary Opinion, and 
- Who believe, that the ſmall Fruit are always better flavour'd 


than the large; but from long Experience I can aſſert, 


over the Top of them, which ſhould run 


Sgoves, which will make a Regularity in the f 


that the larger Ind better nouriſh'd this Fruit is, the higher 
will be its Flavour, ſuppoſing the Sorts are the fame , 
therefore every Perſon who cultivates this Fruit, ſhould 
endeavour to have it improved to the greateſt Per- 
fection; in order to which it will be proper to have a 
mall Stoye, in which the young Plants tnay be placed to 


Range bring them forward for fruiting; and afterward they 


ſhould be removed into the larger Stove for ripening : 
but I ſhall return to the Deſcription of the larger Stove. 
The Length of this muſt be proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Fruit deſited in one Seaſon ; for as to their Width, 
that ſhould not be much varied ; the Tan-bed ſhould 
never be narrower than fix, nor ſhould it be more than 
ſeven; Feet wide; and if there is room enough on each 


Side of the Bed for a Walk a Foot, or at moſt a Foot and 


an half broad, it will be ſufficient for Perſons to water and 
do every thing which is neceſſary to the Plants: and as 
theſe Places are not deſign'd for walking in, it is to no 
Purpoſe to have broad Walks, which will take up too 
much Space; and the Fires muſt be larger, in proportion 
to the Space of the Houſe ; otherwiſe the Air cannot be 
kept in a proper Temperature of Warmth. If the Stove 
is made thirty-ſix Feet long in the Clear, then the Tan- 
bed may be thirty-three Feet long, and a Walk left-at 


each End a Foot and an half wide; which will be ſuf- 
of ficient to walk round the Bed to water and attend the 


Plants; and ſuch a Tan-bed will contain 100 Fruiting- 
plants very well, if the Bed is fix or ſeven Feet widr; 
and this Stove may be very well warmed with one Fire; 
but if the Stove is built much larger, there muſt be two 
Fire- places contrived, one at each End; otherwiſe the Air 
of the Houſe cannot be kept in a proper Temp: of 
Heat. The Quantity of Fuel which will be wanting for 
a Stove of thirty-ſix Feet long in the Clear, is about three 
Chaldron and an half of Coals, or in ſuch proportion for 
any other Sort of Fuel; where Coals can be had reaſonable, 


ually it is the beſt kind of Fuel; and the Pit or Scotch Coal is 


preferable to the Newcaſtle Coal, becauſe the latter is very 
ſubje& to melt or run into Clinkers, when the Oven is 
very hot; which the Pit-coal never does, but alwayͤs 
burns away with a white Aſh, making but little Soot; 
ſo that the Flues will not require to be ſo often cleaned, 
as when the other Coal is uſed. The next beſt Fuel for 
Stoves is Peat, where it can be procured good. There 
are ſome Perſons who burn Wood in their Stoves ; but this 
Fuel requires much greater Attendance than any other; 
therefore is not very proper for this Purpoſe : but in the 
building of the Stoves, the Ovens muſt be contrived for 
the Sort of Fuel which is to be uſed in them: but theſe 
will be - afterward deſcribed ; and the Places where they 
ſhould be ſituated are delineated in the Plan. | 
The Stoves deſign'd for ripening the Fruit of the 
Ananas ſhould have upright Glaſſes in their Front, which 
ſhould be high enough to admit a Perſon to walk up- 
right under them on the Walk in the Front of the Houſe; 
or where this cannot be adrnitted, the front Walk may 
be ſunk one Foot lower than that on the Back of the 
Tan- bed; fo that the Surface of the Bed will be a Foot 
above the Walk, which will be rather an Advantage, as 
the Plants will be fo much nearer the Glaſs ; and a Per- 
ſon may with great Eaſe water and attend the Plants, 
when they are thus raiſed above the Walk ; therefore 
when a Stove is fo ſituated, as that the raifing of it high 
above-ground, might be attended with Inconventence, the 
Walks quite round the Tan-bed may be ſunk a Foot or 
eighteen Inches below the Top of the Bed; which will 
admit of the Stove being built ſo much lower; for if there 
is Height for a Perſon to walk under the Glaſſes, it will 
be as much as is required ; but as the Flues, when re- 
turned four times againſt the Back-wall, will rife near 
ſeven” Feet; ſo the Bottom of the lower Flue ſhould be 
on the ſame Level with the Walk, to admit of room 
enough for the Whole under the Roof. Over the upright 
Glaſſes there muſt be a Range of ſloping Glaſſes, which 
muſt run to join the Roof; which ſhould come fo far 
from the Back-wall, as to cover the Flues, and the Walk 
behind the Tan-pit; for if the ſloping Glaſſes are of 
Length ſufficient to reach nearly over the Bed, the Plants 
will require no more Light; therefore theſe Glaſſes ſhould 
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der them more manageab 


] | 


not be longer than is abſolutely neceſſary, which will ren- 
le than when they are longer : 
but the annexed Plan will __ this more intelligible 
than any written Deſcription can do. 

7 Sort of — _ 5 _— for raiſing 
of Plants, until they are of a proper Size to pro- 
Jace Fro need not wy ban ſo high as the former ; 
therefore there will not be wanting any upright Glaſſes in 
the Front; but the Frames may be made in one Slope, as 
in the annexed Plan : indeed, of late Years, many Per- 
ſons have made Tan-beds, with two Flues running thro' 
the Back-wall, to warm the Air in Winter: and theſe 
Beds have been covered with Glafſes, made in the ſame 
manner as thoſe for common Hot-beds, but larger: theſe 
were contrived to ſave Expence, and have in many Places 


_ anſwered the Intention: but to theſe there are ſeveral Ob- 
jections: 1. That of having no Paſſage into them; fo 


that the Glaſſes muſt be taken off, when the Plants want 


Water, Sc. 2. The Damps very often riſe in the Win- 


ter-ſeaſon, when the Glaſſcs are cloſely ſhut, which often 


proves very injurious to the Plants: 3. There is Danger 


- of the Tan taking Fire, where there is not great Care 


taken that it doth not lie near the Flues; ſo that altho 


the ſmall Stoves here propoſed require more Expence in 


their Building; yet being greatly preferable to thoſe 


Pits, and the after Expence being the ſame, they will be 
found ſo much more convenient, as to render them more 


eral where this Fruit is cultivated. 

Where there is no Danger of the Wet ſettling about 
the Tan in Winter, the Bark-pit may be ſunk two Feet 
deep in the Ground, and raiſed one Foot above the Sur- 
face: the only Walk which is neceſſary in theſe Stoves, 
is that on the Back of the Tan-bed, which may be on 
the Level with the Surface of the Ground; fo that the 
Tan-bed will be raiſed one Foot higher; and the Flues 
beginning from the Walk, there will be room to return 


them three times ; which will warm the Air much more, 


with the ſame Fire, than when they are carried but twice 


the Length of the Stove. 3 
But in wet Land the Tan- bed ſhould be wholly raiſed Seeds 


above the Level of the Ground, in order to preſerve the 
Tan from being chill'd by Moiſture; and in ſuch Places 
the Walk on the Back ſhould be raiſed near two Feet 
above the Level of the Ground; becauſe the Tan- bed 
ſhould not riſe much more than one Foot above the Walk; 
for if it is higher, it will be more difficult to reach the 
Plants when they require Water : the Brick-wall of the 
Pit, on the Side next the Walk, need not be more than 
four Inches thick, ſo far as riſes above the Walk; but 


below that, it ſhould be nine Inches thick: the Reaſon for 
reducing the Wall above, is to gain room for the Walk, 


which would otherwiſe be too much contracted; and if 
there is a Kirb of Oak laid on the Top of the four-inch 


Wall, it will ſecure the Bricks from being diſplaced, and 


ſufficiently ſtrengthen the Wall ; which, being but one 


Foot above the Walk, wiil not be in any Danger of 


falling ; and on this Kirb there may be two or three up- 
right iron Bars fix'd with Claws, to ſupport the Crown- 
piece of Timber, which will ſecure it from hanging in 
the Middle, which, in a great Length, is very often the 


| Caſe, where there are no Supports placed under it: there 


may be more or leſs of theſe Bars, according to the Length 
of the Stove; but if they are at about ten Feet aſunder, 
it will be near enough: if theſe iron Bars are one Inch 
ſquare, they will be ſtrong enough to anſwer the De- 
1 5 | \ 5 

9 as it is hoped, that the annexed Plan of this ſmall 


Stove will convey a clear Idea of the whole Contrivance; 


this will render it unneceſſary to add any farther De 
ſcription here. | 


STRAMONIUM, Thorn apple. 
The Characters are 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſbap'd like a Funncl, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments: out of tve Flewer-wup riſes 
the Poinial, which, when the Flower decays, becomes a 
roundiſi Fruit, arm'd, for the moſt part, with ſharp Thorns, 
and divided into four Cells form'd by a Partition, diſpos'd 
in the Figure of a Crefs, furniſpb'd with four Placenta's, 


or nutritive Membranes, to which rveral kidney u F 
adbere. - wr Y 'd Seeds 
The Species are; 


1. STRAMONIUM frat ſpinoſo rotiinds, flore FU fon: 
Plici. Tourn. Thorn-apple with a round prickly Fruit. aj; 
a ſingle white — P e 

2. STRAMONIUM utiu ſpinoſo oblongo, cane & flor 


violaceo. Boerb. Ind. Thorn- apple with a longiſh prickly 
Fruit, and violet-colour'd > ct Flowers. 


3. STRAMON1UM ferox. Boccon. Thorn apple with 
long _— Prickles. rs | TY 
4. STRAMONIUM Americanum minus, alkekengi folig 
Tourn. Leſſer American Thorn-apple, with a Wia 
5. STRAMON1UM Malcharicum, frufiu glabro, 
fimplici violaceo. Tourn. Malabar 1 l 
ſmooth Fruit, and a ſingle violet · colour d Flower. 
6. STRAMONIUM fraud ſpinoſo rotundo, flore violacey 
duplici vel triplici. Tourn. Thorn-apple, with a round 
prickly Fruit, and violet · colour d Flowers, w 
or three times double. wh 


- STRAMONIUM fru ſpinoſo rotundo, flore albo Plene. 
Inf. K. H. Therm, Apple uch 2 prickly Fruit, an 
a double white — e 

8. STRaMonium Malabaricum, frufu glabro, 
and a fingle white Flower. CY 2M 
The firſt Sort is us'd to make a cooling Ointment, 
which is greatly eſteem'd by many Perſons. This: though 
not a Native of this yet is now become {6 com- 
mon upp Dunghils, and other rich Grounds, as not to 
be eaſily eradicated. The Sceds falling, continue- af th 
Winter in the Ground ; and, in Spring, the Plants will 
_ Ps _— ſuffer d to ſtand, will for over the 
whole Spot of Ground, and Quantities of 
Kain the CTB 


Seeds, as to leave a Stock to 


Tears. N | : \ 


The ſecond Sort is not as yet quite ſo common a 
former, though it is equally as hardy ; and 
are permitted to fall, the Plants will come 
great Plenty the following Summer. This Sort will grow 
much larger than the former. I have meaſur d one of theſe 


too much room. 
The third Sort is ſomewhat like the former in the 
pearance of the Plant ; but the Fruit is larger, and 
with very long ſharp Thorns ; for which Variety, it is pre- 
ſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in Botany. 

Thus Sort is not quite fo hardy as the two former; 
muſt be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be | 
on a new Hot-bed to bring the Plants forward ; but you 


muſt be careful not to draw them too much by 37 
the Glaſſes cloſe ; which will render them very weak, 


unfit to ſtand abroad: therefore after they have taken 
Root, they ſhould have plenty of freſh Air when the Wet 


ther is warm; and in May they ſhould be inur'd to the 


open Air by degrees, into which they may be tranſplanted 
in June; obſerving to raiſe the Plants with a large Ball of 
Earth, and plant them in a rich Soil, giving them Water 
until they have taken Root. In Fuly theſe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguf. | 

The fourth Sort will grow larger than the laſt· mention d. 
This is preſerv'd more for the fake of its long tubulous 


white Flowers, than any other Beauty in the Plant. It is 


ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be ſowed on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and manag'd as the former; otherwiſe, if the 
Scaſon proves cold, the Seeds will not ripen ; tho' I have 
ſometimes had Plants of this Kind, which came up from 
Sceds that ſcatter d in Autumn, and ripen'd their Seeds 
very well; ſo that I believe, in a few Years, it may be 
inur'd to this Climate, and thrive with little Care. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts produce very beautiful Flowers, 
which afford an agreeable Scent at ſome Diſtance ; but 
ſmelt to very clolc, it is offenſive to the m_ 


vers of theſe Kinds are violet-colour'd on the Outſide, 
tut are White on the Inſide; and thoſe of the ſixth Sort have 
tro or three Flowers within each other, in the manner of 
the Primroſe, which is call'd Hoſe in Hoſe. Theſe two 
Sorts are much more tender than either of the former, and 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring on an Hot bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into a freſh Hot-bed to bring them forward; and as the 
Heat of this Bed declines, there ſhould be a freſh one pre- 
per d; in which ſhould be plung'd Pots fill'd with light 
nch Earth, into which the Plants ſhould be plac'd ; oh- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root: after which they ſhould have Air given to them, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon; and muſt be 
often water d, being very thirſty Plants. 


Thus they muſt be puſh'd on by Heat, in the manner 


directed for Amaranths; to which the Reader is deſir d to 
turn for their farther Culture. In aly, if the Seaſon be 
warm, they may be remov'd into the open Air, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where they will produce their 
Flowers plentifully ; and if the Autumn be warm, their 
bk vil th very well: but it will be a ſure Method to 


preſerve one Plant of each Kind under Glaſſes, left thoſe - 


the open Air ſhould not perfect their Seeds. 
„ rages 

, ſfuppos'd to be only a Variety of rhe firſt ; but who- 
ee the whole Habit of the Plant, will find 
a ſpecific in the Leaves and Flowers of theſe 


two Sorts. h 
The eighth Sort is a Native of Malabar, as alſo in ſe- 
veral of the Eaſtern Countries, The Fruit of this Kind 
has no Thorns ; but many Protuberances over the Surface. 
The Flowers are ſmall, and of a whitiſh-yellow Colour. 
The Seeds of this Sort are what the Perſians, and other In- 
labitants where this Plant grows in plenty, make uſe of to 
intoxicate Perſons on whom they have Deſigns ; and it is 
there call'd Dutro. | 
1 b ſo require to be ſown 
an Hot- bed early in the Spring; and the Plants muſt 
0. he Gra inane 20 Sack been di- 
rected for the fixth Sort : with which Management theſe 
be to perfect their Seeds; which they never 
will do, if the Plants are expos'd to the open Air. | 


81 RA TIO TES, Water- ſoldier. 

1 1 mpoſed of two Leave 

= a compreſſes compoſes of two. es, 
which is permanent : of the Flower is of 


one Leaf, and is ſlightly cut into three Segments: the Flower 
has 


three beart-ſhap'd Petals, which ſpread open : in the 
Centre of the Flower is plac'd the Ovarium, ſupporting fix 
Styles, attended by many Stamina: the Ovary afterward be- 
comes a Capſule, vpening in fix Parts, in which are inclos'd 
many oblong flat Seeds. | 
Wie know but one Species of this Genus; viz. 
STRATIOTES- Lin. Flor. Water ſoldiet ; or, by ſome, 
Water-aloe, or Freſh-water-ſoldier. 
Ibis Plant is in Shape like the Aloe; but the Leaves 
are thinner; and ſertated on the Edges. It grows plenti- 
fully in Standing-waters in the [ſe of Ely, and many Places 
in the North of England; from whence young Plants may 
be procur d in the Spring, when they firſt riſe on the Sur- 
face of the Water ; and theſe, being plac'd in large Ponds 
or Canals, will ſtrike down their Roots, and propagate 
without any farther Cate. In the Autumn the Plants fink 
down to the Bottom of the Water, and riſe again in the 
Spring: about Midſummer they flower, and perfect their 
Seeds in Auguſt; which, falling into the Water, will take 
Root, and produce Plants the following Year. 


STRAWBERRY. Vide Fragaria. 
STRAW BERRY TREE. Vide Arbutus. 


STYLE. : The Style of a Flower is a Body accompa- 
nying the Ovary ; either ariſing from the Top of it, or 
ſtanding as an Axis in the Middle, with Embryoes of the 
Seeds round it. 


* 

STYRAX {takes its Name of Styria, Lat. an Icicle; 
becauſe a reſinous Matter iſſues, like Drops, out of the 
Tree. We have many Gums from this Tree: the firſt is 
the red Styrax; or, as it is call'd by ſome, the Fews Frank- 
incenſe ; becauſe they believe it to be that Reſin that the 
Wile Men brought and offer d to our Saviour. This Maſs 
is reddiſh, or yellowiſh, and is extracted out of the Tree 
by an Inciſion. Another Kind is the Styrax Calamita; 


becauſe, in old Times, it was tranſported in-Pipes of Reeds 


to preſerve its Odour. This Styrax is, on the Outſide, of 
a red Colour, and white within; of a ſweet aromatic Scent, 
very grateful, The third is liquid Styrax, which is an oily 
viſcous Subſtance, of the Confiſtence of an Ointment, of 
a greyiſh Colour, and an aromatic Scent ; but this is the 
Product of a ditterent Tree], The Storax-tree. 
R. Characters are; e 
ower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſpap' d like a Funnel, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments; l whoſe Flower — 
riſes the Pointal, which is fx d like a Nail in the Fore- part 


of the Flower : this afterward becomes a roundiſb fleſhy 


Fruit, including one or two Seeds in hard Shells. 
We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 

 STYRAX folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. Storax- tree with 
a Quince-tree-leaf. - | „ 

This Plant grows plentifully in the Neighbourhood of 
Rome, and alſo in Paleſtine, and ſeveral of the Illands in 
the Archipelago, from whence the Fruit has been brought 
to England; where there have been many Plants raiſed of 
late Years, in ſome curious Gardens. | 


It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in Pots I'd = 
with freth light Earth, and plung*d into a moderate Hot- 
bed. This ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible, when the 
Seeds are procur d; for if they are ſown the Latter- end 


of Summer, and the Pots kept in a moderate Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark all the Winter, the Plants will come up the 


ſucceeding Spring; whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring 
often remain in the Ground a whole Year before the Plants 


come up. | 4 
When the Plants are up; they ſhould be each tranſ- 


planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light freſh 
Earth, and plung'd into a very moderate Hot-bed ; ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root : after which they ſhould be inur'd to the open Air 


by degrees, into which they muſt be remow'd in June, 


placing them in a warm Situation; in which Place they 
may remain till the Beginning of October; at which time 
they ſhould be remov'd into the Green-houſe, placing 
them where they may enjoy the Benefic of freſh Air when 
the Weather is mild: theſe Plants are tolerably hardy, 
and only require to be ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt ; for 
in /taly they grow extremely well in the open Air; and 


produce Fruit in great Plenty. Theſe Plants muſt be plac d 


in a Green-houſe in W inter; for they are not hardy enou 
to livein the open Air in England. They caſt their Leaves 
in Autumn; ſo that in the Winter, when the Plants are 
not in a growing State, they ſhould have but little Water 
given to them : but as theſe Plants pur out their Leaves 
etty early in the Spring, they muſt then have a great 
re-of Ar, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. 


Uſe. 


SUBER, The Cork tree. 
The Chara#Fers are; 


It is in all reſpefts like the Ilex, except in the Bark of 


the Tree, <bich in this is thick, ſpongy, and ſoft. 
The Species are; | 


1. Sus & /atifolium perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The 


broad-leav*d ever-green Cork tree. 

2. SuBtR anguſtfolium non ſerratum. C. B. P. The 
narrow - leav d Cork-tree, with ſmooth Edges. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Tree mention'd 
in ſome of the Italian Catalogues of Plants; but the two 
Sorts here mention'd are all I have obſerv'd in the Eng! fo 
Gardens. 

Theſe Trees may be propagated by ſowing their Acorns 
in the Spring, in the manner directed for the Ilex; to 


which theſe exactly agree, both in their Characters and Cul- 


ture 2 


6 


The Reſin of this Tree is brought over for medicinal 


= —— — %. „ 


ture : therefore, to avoid Repetition, the Reader is defir”d 
to turn to that Article for farther Inſtruction. | 


.SUBTERRANEOUS is that which is under or within 
the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns of the Earth, or the hol- 
low Places of the Earth, that are under-ground. 


SUCCORY. Lide Cichorium. 


SUCCULENT PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Leaves are 
thick, and abound with Juice. | 


SULPHUREOUS is of a Brimſtone-colour. 
| SUMACH. Vide Rus. 


SUMMITS, or Apices, are thoſe Bodies which contain 
the prolific Powder, analogous to the male Sperm in Ani- 


mals: theſe generally hang upon the Stamina or Threads, 


which ſurround the Ovary in Flowers. 


| SUN has uſually been reckon'd among the Number of 
Planets z but he ought rather to be number'd among the 
fix'd Stars. | | 5 
According to the Copernican Hypotheſis, which is now 
- y receiv'd, and which has even Demonſtration on 
its Side, the Sun is the Centre of the planetary and comet- 
ary Syſtem ; round which all the Planets and Comets, 
and our Earth, among the reſt, revolve in different Pe- 


riods, according to their different Diſtances from the 


a. | | 
But the Sun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious Mo- 
tion, whereby the Antients imagin*d him to revolve daily 


round our Earth, yet is he not a perfectly quieſcent | 


. the Phenomena of his Macule.or Spots, it evi- 
dently appears, that he has a Rotation round his Axis, like 
that of the Earth, whereby the natural Day is meaſur'd, 
only ſlower. — 3 3 
Some of theſe Spots have made their firſt Appearance 


near the Edge or Margin of the Sun, and have been ſeen 


ſome time aſter on the oppoſite Edge; whence, after a 
Stay of about fourteen Days, they have re · appear d in their 
firſt Place, and taken the ſame Courſe over again, finiſh- 
ing their intire Circuit in twenty-ſeven Days time; which 
is hence deduc'd to be the Period of the Sun's Rotation 
round his Axis. | | 
This Motion of the Spots is from Eaſt to Weſt ; 
whence it is concluded, that of the Sun, to which the 
other is owing, is from Eaſt to Weſt. 
Dr. Hook thinks it reaſonable to conclude, That the 
Superficies of the Sun is cover'd with Air, or Atmoſphere, 
or ſome other fluid Body; and that this Atmoſphere, tho? 
poſſibly 80 times thicker than that about our Earth, yet, in 
Compariſon of the vaſt Diameter of the Sun's Body, be- 
comes wholly inviſible to us, tho aſſiſted by the beſt Te- 
leſco 


He ſuppoſes it alſo to look as bright as the Body of the 


Sun itſelf; and that it is really the Shell of this Atmo- 


ſphere, and not the very Body of the Sun, that ſhines: and 
from hence he ſays, That all the Phenomena of the Ma- 
culæ and Fæculæ of the Sun will be ſolv'd, and that they 

are only Clouds or Smokes in this Atmoſphere. 

He concludes, That the Sun itſelf within this Atmo- 
ſphere is a ſolid and opacous Body, from theſe Reaſons: 

1. The Conſtancy of its Rotation. 

2. The Fixedneſs of its Axis. 

3. The Power of its Gravitation or Attraction towards 
its Centre, | | 

He concludes, That theſe prove its Solidity and Opa- 
city from tie diſappearing of the ſolar Spots in the Limb, 
and their not returning backwards, as they would feem 
to do, if the Body were tranſparent, as the Atmo'phere 
is, or the Flame of a Candle, or the Radiation ct hazy 
Light about the Nucleus of a Comet, through which, as 
well as through its Beard, the ſmall fix d Stars may be 
ſcen. 


He thinks the ſuperficial Parts of the Sun to conſiſt of 


Bodies fimilar to our Nine and Sulphur ; and dt 

are ſet on Fire and conſequently, that the phyſical Cau 

3 is the actual Burning or Fire of its 
_ . 


Nor can chere be any Obje&tion of Moment brougte 


againſt this Hypotheſis, from the Danger 
Fire being burnt quite out in ſa many 


none can contradict it by any 
Record. 


ing, as we have none above 2000 of that 
Kind; and allowing that the Sun's Diameter had then 
been obſery'd to be as many Minutes as it is now; yer i 
cn IF CI char the Sun did not log 
a Mile in Diameter every Year, and conſequent] 
1000 Mites kG is Dianne 0 alles de 

For ſince his Diameter is near 87 times 
then the Sun's muſt be 696000 Miles. Now 4000 is but 
the 174th Part of the Diameter, and conſequently would 
have diminiſh'd it but one-eighth of a Minute; which is 
a much leſs Quantity than the Antients pretended to ob- 
ſerve to. NN | 

But ſuppoſing they could have obſerv d even to Seconds; 
yet that could not have contradicted it; becauſe it is poſ. 
ſible the Sun may have approached as much nearer us 2z 
that Diminution amounts to, and for which, he faith, he 
1 1 N 

Sir Iſaac Newton alſo, in his Optics, gives Rea 
re 


vehemently hot; whoſe Heat is conſerv'd by the Cn. 


neſs of their Bodies, and the mutual Action and Re-aftioa 
between them and the Light which they emit ; and whoſe 
Parts are kept from fuming away, not only by their Fixity, 
but alſo by the vaſt Weight and Denſity of the Ammo- 
ſpheres incumbent on them, and every Way ſtrongly com. 

fling them, and condenſing the Vapours and Exhals. 
tions which ariſe from them. 4 
The Light ſeems to be emitted from the Sun, and fd 


Stars (which probably are Suns to other Syſtems), much 


after the manner as Iron, when heated to ſuch a Degree, 
as to be juſt going into Fuſion by the vibrating 
of its Parts, emits with Force and Violence copious Streams 
of liquid Fire all around : great Bodies muſt preſerve their 
Heat longeſt, and that, perhaps, in the Proportion of thei 
Diameters. b 
Sir Iſaac Newton hath made it probable, that the great 
Comet in the Year 1680. in its Peribelion, went ſo near 
the Sun, as that it acquir'd an Heat, which would not in- 
tirely go off in 50,000 Years: whence we may gueß, 
that if the Sun, and fix d Stars, be only Collections of 
denſe and ſolid Matter, like the Planets, but heated to 2 
very intenſe Degree, they may be many Millions of Years 
without loſing any conſiderable Part of their Heat. 
According to Caffini, the Sun's Diſtance from the Earth 
is 172,800,000 Engliſh Miles. 
As for the annual Motion of the Sun round the Earth; 
it is eaſily ſhewn by Aſtronomers, that the annual Motion 


of the Earth will occaſion ſuch an Appearance. A E | 


ctator in the Sun would ſee the Earth move from 


to Eaſt, for the ſame Reaſon that we ſee the Sun move 


from Eaſt to Welt ; and all the Phenomena reſulting from 
this annual Motion, in whichſoever of the Bodies it be, will 
appear the ſame from either. | 

As to the Nature, Properties, and Figure of the Sun, 
Sc. ; 
1. As the ſolar Spots are found ſometimes to ſtay three 
Days longer behind the Sun than they ſpend in paſſing 
over the Hemiſphere viſible to us; we eaſily deduce, that 
they don't adhere to the Surface of the Sun, but are 4 
ſome Diſtance therefrom. 5 0 

2. As the Spots frequently riſe, and vaniſh, even in the 
Midſt of the Sun's Diſk, and undergo ſeveral Changes, 
both with regard to Bulk, Figure, and Denſity, it follows, 


that they frequently riſe, de novo, about the Sun, and are 


in dif 
again diſſipated. £ 


Motion 
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Hence it ſhould follow, that they are form'd out of dangers the Sto of Reſpiration; and puts out thei 
re nk 2nd pink nt the 
A ; ; Morinus, a French Author, who had the Curioſity to 
Since then Exhalations proceeding from the Sun riſe deſcend himſelf into the Mines of Hungary, ſome of which 
him, and ſtop at à certain Altitude; it is evident, are three or four hundred Fathoms deep, relates, That after 
Fluid encompaſſing the Sun, to urge the Ex- he had deſcended about an hundred Fathoms, he came 
to riſe ; and this Fluid muſt be denſer at Bottom, into a very warm Region of the Earth, which laſted to the 
at like our Atmoſphere. Bottom of the Mine; being ſo hot both in Winter and 
ently diſſolve and diſappear in Summer, that the Labvurers uſually work without their 
Diſk 3 the Matter of the Spots, Cloaths : he adds, That he himſelf was ſcarce able to bear 
ons, fall back again to the Sun; the Heat, He was further told by the Overſeers, that it 
ws, that there muſt ariſe various Altera- was univerſal: the lower they deſcend beyond an hundred 
Sun's Atmoſphere, and the Sun himſelf. Fathoms, the hotter it ſtil! growing. | 
the Revolution of the Spots round the Sun is Dr. Boerhaave adds, That if they venture farther with 
regular, and likewiſe very near the Sun; it à lighted Candle, than the Plate where it puts their Can- 
do not revolve round the Sun, but that dles out, the Place ſhall be found immediately full of 
with his Atmoſphere, wherein the M. Flame; as once happen'd in the Coal - pits in Scotland, 
move round their common Axis, in an Interval where an hardy Digger, deſcending to an unuſual Depth, 
ty-ſeven Days; and hence it is, that the with a Light in his Hand; the Fumes, which are there 
Limb, being view'd obliquely, appear nar- found very copious, caught Fire thereby (they being no 
| 2 Other than Oil or Sulphur greatly rarefy d and volatiliz'd by 
7. Since the Sun in every Situation appears like a cir- Heat), and burnt the whole Mountain down. 
cular Diſk, its Figure, as to Senſe, muſt be ſpherical, tho It ſeems as if Nature had lodg'd another Sun in the 
it is really ſpheroidical. Centre; to contribute on its Part to the giving of Motion 
That the Subſtance of the Sun is Fire, is thus prov d: to Bodies, and td the promoting of Generation, Nutii- 


the Sun ſhines, and his Rays, collected by concave Mir- tion, Vegetation, Germination, Sc. of Animals, Vegeta- 
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Wherefore, as the ſolar Rays are diminiſh'd by their thereto. ny | 
in a duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances recipro How this ſubterraneous Sun aroſe, may admit of ſome 
Doubt; whether it were form'd there from the Beginning, 
rning Lens or Mirror, as if we like the Sun in the Firmament, or gradually produc'd by 
vere at ſuch Diſtance from the Sun where they were equally a ſecondary Collection of vague Fire into this Place. 
denſe. The Sun's Rays therefore, in the Neighbourhood What pleads in favour of the former Opinion, are Vol- 
of the Sun, produce the ſame Effects as might be expected canoes, or burning Mountains, which r to have ex- 
from the moſt vehement Fire; conſequently the Sun is of iſted from the firſt Ages; for Atnd's Flames are ſpoken 
a firy Subſtance. 5 2 of among the antient Poets, as even then of great Anti- 
Hence it follows, that its Surface is every- where fluid; quity; and ſuch Mountains are found in the coldeſt Re- 
that being the Condition of Flame. Zions, viz. Nove Zembla and Iceland, as well as the hot- 
it is not abſolutely determin'd, whether the reſt, as Borneo, &c. | 
whole of the Sun be fluid, as ſome think; or folid, As to this, Mr. Beyle obſerves, That it cannot be reaſon- 
a others; as there are no other Marks, whereby to ably pretended, that the ſubterraneal Heat proceeds from 
diſtinguiſh Fire from other Bodies, but Light, Heat, a the Rays of the Sun, ſince they heat not the Earth above 
Power of Burning, Conſuming, Melting, Calcini 


and fix or ſeven Feet deep, even in the Southern Countrics. 
we don't ſee what ſhould hinder, but that the And if the lower Part of the Earth were of its own Na- 

| 1 ith ture cold, and receiv*d the Heat it affords only from the 
Sun, the deeper Men deſcend therein, the leſs Degree of 
Heat and Steams would mert with. 


Sun not being to be found without a long and operoſe Cal- the other Properties of Body, it muſt have Weight, and, 
in Conſequence thereof, muſt have a Tendency towards 


Earth 7490 Diameters of the Earth, others 10,000, others Hence it muſt be accumulated deep under-groun1; and 
12,000. 8 the more ſo, the nearer the Centre; which may be eſteem'd 
The learned Herman Boer baave, treating concerning the common Seat or Receptacle it all tends to. 8 
Fire, ſays, we have two vulgarly reputed Sources or Funds This may receive ſome Confirmation from hence, That 
of it ; viz. in the Sun, and the Centre of the Earth. the central Space is allow'd to be poſſeſt d by the heavieſt 

For the firſt, we have the concutrent Opinions of the and moſt ſolid Bodies; but we know of nothing to enter 
Philoſophers of all Ages, except one, who held the Sun E more ſolid than 
to be cold. 5 others, except Fife. 5 a 

As to the central Fire, though our Obſervations do not Upon the Whole, i the firſt View, there ſhould be two 
go ſo far, yet this is manifeſt, that there is an ample Pro- great Fires, an upper or ſolar, and a lower or central one, 
portion of Fire under-ground ; and even that Fire appears in all reſpects alike ; and the ſame with each other, ac- 
much more abundant there than on the Surface; ſo that cording to the Dogma of Triſmegiſtus. 
at leaſt a ſubterrancous Fire muſt be granted. On the ſecond View, the central and ſubterraneous Fire 
Thus they who dig Mines, Wells, &c. conſtantly ob- is not original and elementary, but determined and col- 
= that while re little below the Surface, lected Fire ; ſuch as we have on various Occaſions about 
find it a little cool ; as they proceed lower, it grows the Surface. 
much colder, as being then beyond the Reach of che Sun's It may be added; That the denying Vent or Paſſage to 


- Heat, inſomuch that Water will freeze almoſt inſtanta - this ſubterraneous Fire, appears to be the Cauſe of Earth- 


neouſly ; and hence the Uſe of Ice-houſes, &c. But a quakes ; thoſe uſually ariſing upon a Vulcano's *ppearing 
little lower, about forty or fiſty Feet, it begins to grow to be ſtopt up, or ccaling its Eructations, and going 

a little warmer, ſo that no Ice can bear it; and then the again upon its opening, or burning afreſh. 

deeper they go, ſtill the greater Heat, till at length it en- — | Fire 


— 


Fire may be collected in two tnanders: firſt, by a Lu- 
minary determining its Rays into a Parallehſm; ſecondly, 

Attrition. | 

Firſt, Fire is collected, when by any means a Quan- 
tity thereof is driven into a leſſer Compaſs; it being Part 
of the Character of Fire, that it ſpreads itſelf equally ; ſo 
that, if left to itſelf, it would be found no more here than 
there, and conſequently would be inſenſible every- where; 
but if by any Cauſe it be directed toward any certain Part, 
then it diſcovers itſelf : and ſuch a Cauſe is the Sun, which, 
revolving with prodigious Velocity round his Axis, directs 
the impervious Corpuſcles of Fire every Way in parallel 
right Lines, and determines them toward certain Places. 

The Sun therefore does not produce or emit Fire; but 
only puts it in Motion in right Lines, and thus collects it. 
And hence it is that we perceive Fire fo long as the Sun 
is above the Horizon ; and upon his ſetting, loſe it again ; 
by reaſon, as his Action ceaſes, the Fire again ſpreads it- 
{elf all around. 

The Sun, according to that excellent Chemiſt, the youn 
Lemery, ſeems to be no other than an huge Maſs, or Col- 
lection of the Matter of Fire or Light, 
Earth, otherwiſe than by one of theſe two Ways : Firſt, 
by Emanations or Emiſſions of his own Subſtance tranſ- 
mitted hither ; but this Hypotheſis being ſubject to great 
Difficulties, and not ſufficiently anſwering to certain Phe- 
nomena, Recourſe is had to another, which ſuppoſes Trains 
of Fire or Light, diſpos'd in all theInterſtices of the grand 
Expanſe of Air and Ether between the Sun and us; and 


that theſe Trains are made to act on terreſtrial Bodies, by 


their being vigorouſly driven or impelPd toward ſuch Bo- 
dies, by the immediate Action of the Sun thereon. 
Theſe Trains, in effect, may be eſteem'd as a ſort of 


| Ittle Suns prolong d; but always depending on the great i 


Sun, as the Source of their Motion and Action on Bodies: 

tis thoſe that form the Rays of Light; they do not, in 

E. of Matter, differ from the Subſtance of the Sun him- 
j 


but only in this, that the ſame thing is more copious 


in one Caſe than the other. 
In the Sun we may ſuppoſe the Matter of Light more 
abundant than in the Focus of our largeſt Burning glaſſes. 
Thus from the vehement Action of the Rays of the Sun, 
collected in ſuch Glaſs, we learn what Uſe the Air, inter- 
poſed between the Rays of Light, is of, in tempering 
their Action, and rendering it more ſupportable; ſince 
without ſuch Medium, inſtead of warming and illumi- 
nating, it would blind and burn us. 
So that the Air may be conſider d as having ſomewhat 
of the ſame Effect, with reſpect to the 
falling upon us, that the Water in a Balneum Marie 
Mem. de Þ Acad. Ann. 171232. 
Omitting to enter into a 
Matter of the Sun, and whether it be Fire, to us it ap- 
| very extraordinary, that the Sun, after a continual 
| Emihon of the Corpuſcles of Fire upwards of 5000 Years, 
ſhould not be yet exhauſted. | 
The Sun and Stars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Conjecture, are no other than great Earths vehemently 
heated; for large Bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their Heat 


the longeſt, their Parts heating one another : And why Lines 


may not great, denſe, and fix'd Bodies, when heated be- 
yond a certain Degree, _ ſo copiouſly, as by the 
Emiſſion and Reaction thereof, and the Reflexion and 
Refraction of the Rays within the Pores, to grow ſtill hot- 
ter, till they arrive at ſuch a Period of Heat as is that of 
the Sun ? | 

Their Parts may be ſurther preſerv'd from fuming 
away, not only by their Fixity, but by the vaſt Weight 
and Denſity of their Armoſpheres incumbent on them, 
and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing the Va- 
pours and Exhalations ariſing from them. 

Thus we ſee, that warm Water, in an exhauſted Re- 
ceiver, {hail boil as vehemently as the hotteſt Water, open 
to the Air; the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere, 
in this latter Caſe, Keeping down the Vapours, and hin- 


dering the Ebullition, till it has conceiv'd its utmoſt De- 


on -4 
gree o: Heat. 
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moſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible F 


ough placed at 
ſuch a Diſtance as to diſable it to act on Bodies here on 


Rays of Light 
i has. 
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So allo a Mixture of Tin and Lead, put on 


* 
. 


allo a Manu on an 
Iron in vacuo, emits a Fume and 3 byt the fame 
Mixture in the open Air, by reaſon of the incumbent At. 


1 


Optic. On 
But to return to Dr. Boerbaave: It is, ſays 
ſafer to ſay, that the Sun has the Power of 
Fire, than that it furniſhes it, The Caſe may be the 
in M. Villette's Mirror, which, when expos'dito 
Sun, produces ſuch amazing Effects; and yet has 
fect at all, if the Sun be cover'd from it, by the 
poſition of a Cloud, or the like. The Mirror may 
the Cauſe of Burning, but it is only an Inſtrument necec. 
ſary thereto z and the Sun may be no more. . 
If now the Syn impel the Matter of the Fire in ri 
Lines, we call it Light z which Light is not 


F 
I 


1 


Z 


THe 


puſcles in the Sun itſelf, but the vague Fire Aur 
tion'd, put in a new Determination by the Sun, and col. 


lected into ſome one Place. 


g Hence ariſes Heat. For all Heat depends on Fire; nor 


is it felt, unleſs increaſed in proportion to our Senſes, i. 
ſo as to be of affecting our g 


| While the Sun is above the Horizon, he impels all the 
Rays, before vague and fluctuating, toward a Focus; and 

ſion or Determination is always in right Lines; 
| * Heat, and Colour, is the Effect c 


ſuch Im 
ſo that 


all Heat; or ſome other Body that acts in the fame m- 


ight. 
The Exceſs of Heat which we feel by Day, 
to the Matter of the Fire, but to the Sun : 


equal every Way. 
So it is with Fire, which, when equally moved-ever 
Way, does not give any ſenſible Heat; but when the Sun 


By ſuch Determination the vague, fluctuating Corpuſele 
are form'd into Rays, and a Train of them driven upon 
the Organ in a conſtant Succeſſion. | pe 
Hence each ſubſequent one ſeconding the Effort of 
the preceding one, the Impreſſion, by ſuch a Series of Aug- 
mentations, at length is felt. Thus the Air, with which 
we are every Way ſurrounded, if left at Liberty, is not 


perceiv'd; but if its Particles be driven or directed in 4 


Stream, whether by a Pair of Bellows, or any other Cauſe 
— excites a Wind, the Impreſſion it makes will be ſen- 
ible. | | | 
Dr. Boerhaave adds; It may be doubted therefore, whe: 
ther the Sun, for all his Spots, be an hot Body ; fince, if 
he were really ſo, he muſt tranſmit us more Fire in Win- 
ter than in Summer. | 
As to this, Bacon, De forma calida, fays, It has often 


been wonder d at, why in Neve Zembla the Sun ſhould 


never 
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Rays have no 
level Country ; nor yet the 
the Line of Reflexion be near that 
i. e. unleſs the Angle intercepted between 


ſmall: ſo that may, as it were, 
increaſe the ERR of ach other. Now, 


Angle: hence, in Nova Zembla, where they fall 1 
obliquely, the by Reflexion are ſever d, and that E 
ſect thus render d inſenſible. | 

Dr. Boerbaave alſo adds: After the ſame manner ariſe 
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Colours, which are nothing elſe but the Matter of Fire 


drawn in Lines; without which Motion there 
would no ſuch thing ever be ſeen. 33 

If now the Particles of Fire, before moving in a parallel 
Direction, become determin'd anew in Lines that con- 
verge, the Effect of the Fire muſt of Neceſſity be height- 


ened, by reaſon a larger Quantity of Fire is, by ſuch means, 
of Fire i. by ſuch me: 


And were it not that by ſuch Increaſe of Quantity its 
Particles have a greater Attrition, the Forces of Fire would 


n the Spaces it 2 | 

in bringing the Particles ſo near, it is impoſſible 
but they muſt ſtrike on each other; and hence, the nearer 
the greater and quicker the Attrition; and 


FT 


- a briſk Attrition does colle& Fire of itſelf. 


Quantity 'of Fire in any Place be increas'd, 
t. g. ſixfold, ttrition of conſequence be aug- 
Some maintain, that Fire acts with more Force as the 
Reſiſtance of the Medium is lefs : but the contrary is true; 
for Fire would be incapable of warming, unleſs either re- 


| fleted or co ? 


The Heat would be never the greater for the Sun's a&- 


or reflected, and by that means determin'd to one 
Place more than to another. 5 
And hence it is, that the Cold, cæteris paribus, is al- 
greateſt in ſtill Weather; and that in the Severity 
of Winter, and particularly in froſty Weather, the Heavens 


. are clear. 


Thus alſo the Tops of the talleſt Mountains, where the 
Reflexion and Refraction are leſs conſiderable, by reaſon 


of the want of Clouds, are eternally cover d with Snow; 


3 in Peru, Mexico, the Alps, &c. And tg the ſame Cauſe 

2 that the Nights in Armenia are ſhivering 
In the mountainous Places in theſe Countries, we are 

told, there is no ſuch thing as pure Water, but all Ice. 


Plants make a ſhift to grow about the Feet of the 


Mountains; but higher up no Vegetables can live, not for 
want of Food, but through the Intenſeneſs of the Cold : 


Men, ſtaying there but a little time, catch violent Agues, 
Which, with a longer Stay, grow incurable. 


Heat then not upon the Fire's being ſent or de- 
termin'd to but coly by its belag refletied, either 
by Mountains or Clouds. 


If Fire be propagated through an uniform Medium, it 
vill never od any conſiderable Heats. 

And hence it is that the Degree of Heat is not fo very 
intenſe in the Torrid Zone, as one would otherwiſe expect; 
but that in the Iſland of Ormus it is perfectly ſcorching, 
and not endurable by any Mortal, unleſs they were to ſcreen 

ves under Water. | 
The Heat here is ſaid to be fo vehement, that People, 


| = Fiſhes, are forc'd to ſleep in Ciſterns of Water, with 


uy the Head out, which is kept ſuſpended by a Con- 
tvance for that Purpoſe. The Caſe is, that the ſaid Iſland 
8 full of falt Rocks, which act like fo many Spicula, and 
reflect the Light in great Abundance; ſo that the Iſland 
a a Diſtance ap like one continued Fire. 

Another Cauſe which ſome allege for this exceſſive 


Heat, is, that the Iſland was antiently full of white Moun- 
tains, which having in time being all laid level, the whole 
Surface of the Iſland is white, and thus diſpos'd to reflect 


depend on the 

Sun, but on Bodies that reflect. Hence, in high Places, 
and where the Atmoſphere is very rare, the Heat is ex- 
tremely feeble, and vice ver ſa. 
8 J That according as 
Direction of t '$ Rays is greater or leſs, greater 
or leſs Heat is produc'd. For, 


* 


1. A Body, ſtriking perpendicularly on another, acts 


on it with all its Force. 


2. A Body, ſtriking obliquely againſt another, acts with 
—_—— the more it deviates from the Perpendi- 


Now Fire, directed by the Sun into right Lines, muſt | 


obſerve the ſame mechanical Law as other Bodies; and con- 
ſequently its Action muſt be meaſured by the Sine of the 
Angle of Incidence. | : 

And hence Fire, ſtriking on any Obſtacle in a Direction 
parallel thereto, has no ſenſible Effect, by reaſon the Pro- 
portion is almoſt infinite ; i. e. nothing. | 
Accordingly Dr. Halley obſerves, That the Sun radia- 
ting on the Earth in the Morning has but little Effect; 
C he acts with all his 
©Orce, bs | | K 
Now this is owing to the Atmoſphere, which, being 
replete with an infinite Number of Corpuſcles, reflects 
more of the Sun's Rays to the Earth, when they fall per- 
pendicularly, than would otherwiſe arrive there. For where- 
as falling obliquely, they would be reflected, and thus be 
thrown off, and diſperſed into other Parts ; now that 
YT POTTY will paſs directly 
And hence ariſes what is frequently 


diy obſerv'd by Sailors; 


viz, That when the Sun radiates obliquely upon the Sea, 


as in the Evening, there is no enduring his Rays 3 by 
reaſon they — reflected from the Water, — 1 
any loſt therein: ſo that — —— Faber 


fold reſpe&, both with reſpect to the Matter in the Atmo- 
and to the Surface of the Earth 
Now Heat may be varied two ways 

1. By means of the Atmoſphere; for this does not al- 
ways remain the ſame. Thus, e. g. Water is naturally 
tranſparent, and if you warm it, it ſtill retains its Tranſ- 
parency ; but if you make it boil, the Vapour iſſuing from 
it, though perhaps a Million of times rarer than the pri- 


mitive Water, will not be tranſparent, but opaque, by rea- 
. n 


ſon its Parts now are in a different 
And hence thoſe Legions of Corpuſcles every- where 
floating in the vaſt Receptacle of the Atmoſphere, when- 


ever they acquire a different Diſpoſition, which they fre- 
quently do, alter the Collection of the Rays on the Earth. 


Add, that thoſe white Clouds, which appear in Summer- 


time, are, as it were, ſo many Mirrors, and occaſion ex- 
ceſſive Heat. 


Theſe cloudy Mirrors are ſometimes round, ſometimes 
concave, polygonous, c. When the Face of the Heaven 
is cover d with ſuch white Clouds, the Sun ſhining among 
them muſt of Neceſſity create a great Heat; ſince many 
of his Rays, which would otherwiſe perhaps never touch 
our Earth, are hereby reflected to us. Thus if the Sun 
be on one Side, and the Clouds on the oppoſite one, they 
will be perfect Burning-glafſes. And hence the Phæno- 
mena of Thunder, Sc. 

I have, ſays Dr. Boerbaave, obſerv'd a kind of hollow 
Clouds full of Hail and Snow z during the Continuance 
of which the Heat was extreme; ſince, by ſuch Conden- 
ſation, they were enabled to reflect much more ſtrorgly: 
after this came a ſharp Cold, and then the Clouds diſ- 
charged their Hail in great Quantity; to which ſucceeded 
a moderate Warmth. Frozen, concave Clouds therefore, 
by their great Reflexions, produce a vigorous Heat; and 
the ſame, when reſolved, exceſſive Cold. 
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Rays contributes very conſiderably to the ing of | 
ing on the Fire, unleſs in its Progreſs it were either re- Fire. | . ee | 
fratted And this Obliquity, &c. is to be conſider'd-in a two- 
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"Hence it is probable, that Thunder is only produc'd 
when ſuch concave Clouds, before convolv'd into ſphe- 


rical Figures, are driven with oppoſite Motions againſt 


each other; and the Rays tranſmitted through thoſe 


| Spheres from burning Foci. 


All Clouds, tis contain Snow and Ice ; but 
egions of the At- 


Snow, and Hail. 13 5 

In the ſultry Region of Peru, che Mountains are all 
Summer long cover d with Snow, by reaſon they only re- 
ceive direct, and but little refrafted Fire ; and the Effect 
of Fire, ariſing merely from being determin'd by the Sun 


into a Paralleliſm, is tound by Computation to be very in- 


conſiderable. For this Effect, as already obſerv d, is greater 
in Winter than in Summer. | 


Though the Sun be in his Apogee in the Summer, and 


in his Perigee in Winter, yet will a Night's Ice bear it 
ining upon it five or ſix Hours ere it be thaw'd. 


And if, as the Sun'riſes nearer toward the Zenith, the 


Ice and Snow at length begin to run, this is not owing to 


the greater Force of the Sun, but to the greater Reflexion 


and Collection of his Rays from the Circumſtances and 
Poſition of the Atmoſphere and Earth. 

But the higheſt Tops of Hills are always free from 
Snow ; the Reaſon whereof is, that Water, i. e. the Va- 
pours and Exhalations emitted therefrom, never riſe by 


the Sun's Action above a Mile high. But there are Moun- 


tains a Mile and an half high; to the Tops of theſe there - 


| fore, Vapour, and conſequently Clouds, can never mount. 


And hence it is, that in very high Mountains, as the 


| Pico de Theide in Bobemis, though the Middle-part be 


eternally inveſted with Ice and Snow, and- the 
ſcorch'd with intolerable Heat, yet on the Top you find 
ourſelf in a pure, thin, ſerene Air, and view the Clouds 
vering at a conſiderable Diſtance below you. Hence alſo 
it is, that all Thunder is confin'd within leſs than a Mile's 
Height. | 
Add, that in Caverns, and the hollow Parts under- 


ground, the Heat is found very great; fo that the Air is 
cColdeſt in the higheſt Places, and hotteſt in the loweſt ; 
but in the intermediate Atmoſphere very unequal. 

Heat therefore depends on Clouds, Mountains, Sc. 


which reflect the Light variouſly, and on the Direction 


of the Sun's Rays, or the Poſition of his Body with re- 


ſpect to us. | 
Hence again we gather, that Fire is the univerſal Cauſe 


of all the Motions about our Earth ; for all Fluidity de- 
pends on Fire ; and accordingly, in the large Burning- 


glaſſes the firmeſt Bodies become fluid, and evaporate in 
Fume ; and the more fluid any Body is, the more Fire it 
contains; whence it is, that Water, depriv'd of all its 
Fire, fixes into Ice ; and when expos'd afreſh to the Fire, 
reſolves into Water ; and all Fluids whatever, if deſtitute 
of Fire, would do the ſame. | 

Thus far the learned Baerbaave. | 

The Sun (ſays a certain Author) may be accounted 
Parens nature, or the Primum mobile of all vegetative 
Monon. | | 

The Sun's attractive Virtue is very conſpicuous in the 
Exhalation of thoſe crude and unwholſome Vapours, with 
which the Earth is often infeſted ; which, if they were 
ſuffer'd to continue long upon the Face of the Earth, would 
render it a miſerable Deſart. 

The Sun, by ſublimating thoſe crude and hurtful Va- 
pours, and their being rarefied before their Deſcenſion and 
Diſtribution, forms them into Rain; which is of great 
Conſequence in Vegetation. 

Jo this he adds, che Attraction of Plants themſelves ; 


ſeen in the O i 
And ſo, i a little Scrip of Paper burning and 


which creates a kind of Emulation in them, which ſh 
grow the talleſt. en 
But that which the Antients did uſe to attribute is At. 
traction, may now be very well ſolved by Pulfion, To 
apply which to the Matter in Hand : When the Surface 
of the Sea, &fc. is divided by the Heat of the Sun, and tlie 
Power of the Air, their Aſcenſion through the Atmo- 
ſphere, either by the Rartfaction of the Air by the Sun, 
or otherwiſe by the Reſpiration of the terraqueous Globe, 

which in this Caſe may be ſuppos'd to act like the Body 
Natural; or elſe that the Air being rarefied by the Sun. 
of his — ge- 


— — aw. Gravitation 
neral, force t umid Vapours by Pulſion u 

2 thoſe 1 or Rays of Light, which OS 
were, ſo many or Tubes for their ready Paſſage, 
NO and „ Fe 

if thoſe Vapours are convey'd by the Undulatic 

of the Air in a pe „ 4 
diant one, through the Rays and Beams of Light; which- 
ſoever of theſe ways it is, the Sun is the principal Agent 
in this Buſineſs ; and the whole Proceſs is either Attra- 


4 in by 
ſuch a , thar the => 1 * . 
f pulſe and Nee of the Ar. wich © 
without, forces the Water to. that great Height that is 


be put into a common Drinking-glaſs, and it be tum d 
up immediately, and put upon a Plate of Water, it ſeems 
as though it would fuck it up into the Glaſs ; when, in- 
deed, the Truth of the Experiment is, that it is only the 
outward Preſſure, and the inward Weakneſs of the Air to 


reſiſt, being purified by Heat; for if the ſame Glaſs ſhould 


be plung'd into a Baton of Water up to the Foot of it, 
yet the Watcr that is in the Baſon would not enter into 
the Glaſs, ill the Air, either having loſt its own 

or rather infinuated or inc 


Strength, 
orporated itſelf in the Water, 
loſes its own Strength ; ſuch is the Force of Air, 

But this may ſuffice concerning what the Antients call 
Attraction, which, in many Caſes, is foly'd by Palfon, 
or the Preſſure and elaſtic Power of the Air, rather than 
r N 

t is ſufficiently prov d by ocular Demonſtration, that 
the Vapours of the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and all the Hu- 
midities of the Ground, are drawn up after this fnanner. 

And that Heat is an Agent in this jon, has been 
clearly prov'd by the Experiments of that learned Natu- 
raliſt Dr. Halley ; by taking a Veſſel of Water four Inches 


deep, and ſeven and nine-tenths in Diameter; which be- 


ing warm'd to ſuch a Degree, as it might be ſuppos'd the 
Air might do it, in ſome of the hotteſt Months, and let- 
ting it ſtand about two Hours time, and weighing it, found 
it had evaporated near half an Ounce ; although there did 
not appear any Reek or Smoke, nor did the Water ſeem 
warm, by putting his Finger into it ; from which it may 
be concluded, that out of that ſmall Superficies of the 
Water, ſix Ounces would be evaporated in the Space of 
twenty-four Hours. N 

Upon this Suppoſition, every ten ſquare Inches of the 
Surface of Water yield in Vapour, per Day, a Cube Inch 
of Water; and each ſquare Foot half a Wine-pint ; and 
every Space of four Feet ſquare, a Gallon ; a Mile ſquare 
6914 Tun; a ſquare Degree, ſuppoſe of 69 Englif 
Miles, will evaporate 33 Millions of Tuns. 

This will account for the Caſpian Sea being always at 3 
Stand, and neither waſting nor overflowing ; and alſo for 
the Current ſaid to ſet always in at the Streights of Gi. 
braltar, notwithſtanding that thoſe Mediterranean Seas 
receive ſo many, and ſo conſiderable Rivers. 

This Experiment has been carried yet farther by the 
Oxford Society ; who, ſuppoſing a cubical Foot 0 Wi. 


* 


ter to weigh 76 Pounds, and this Foot containing _ 


S U 


cubic Inches, and divided in the 76 Pounds, gives half 
an Ounce and 135 Grains, which is the Weight of a cu- 
bical Inch of Water; therefore the Weight of the 233 
Grains is 23, or 35 Parts of a cubic Inch divided by 
irry-cight. 
v3. FF of a Circle, the Diameter of which is 
7 Inches and upwards, is more than 49 ſquare Inches 
which if it be divided by . Parts of an Inch, the Quan- 
ty of Water carried off in Vapours, the Product will be 
L or r Parts of an Inch, waſted in that Experiment. 
his is a plain Proof of what a great Quantity of Water 
be thus carried off, in great Dimenſions of Water, 
enough to ſupply all Rains, Dews, c. 
the Sun, beſides this, es 
on the Light it conveys to theſe ſublunary Regions) 
ithout which N Nan of Mankind muſt _ 
el in the dark; for by its genial and chearful 
it exhilarates the vegetable Part of the Creation, 
Nature herſelf to ſmile. 
It has an Influence upon deep Grounds, by warming 
chearing the Pores of the Earth, when diluted and 
ſodden by too much Wer, and puts the emulgent Fibres 
of Plants upon ſeeking their Food. 
It helps the Surface of the Ground, by attracting or 
diſpelling the Vapours, which would otherwiſe make it 
noxious : but more particularly it warms and hears the 
Ground; and, by its powerful Influence, contributes to 
diſſolve the latent Salt, and prepares them for being ſucked 
in by the Fibres of the Plants; which, by the ſame ge- 
nial Force, are put in Action to ſrek out for their Food. 
The Sun alſo exhales all ſuperfluous Moiſture ; and, by 
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its vital Heat, comforts the dilated Pores. | 


The Sun diffuſes the early Dews, which, if they lay 
too long on Plants, would rot rather than refreſh them : 
it alſo preſſes them into the Nerves, and other analogous 
Parts. This influential Power operates on the Boughs, 
Branches, Leaves, and Fruit. 


the whole Circle of Botano 


S U 


logy, that does not participate 
of a Share of this virtual and diffuſive Good. 


From what has been faid, we may eaſily account for 


the Difference of Heat in Summer and Winter; viz. 


from the Obliqui 


uity of the Sun's Rays: this therefore 
ſhould be well conſider' d in the Contrivance of Stoves, 


to preſerve the moſt tender Exotic Plants, which ought to 


have their Glaſſes ſo ſituated, as to receive the Sun's Rays 
in direct Lines as great a Part of the Year as poſſible: 
for which Reaſon the Stoves which have upright Glaſſes 
in Front, and ſloping Glaſſes over them, are juſtly pre- 
ferr d to any at preſent contriv'd. And from hence we 
ſee the Advantage of making the back Part and Cieling 


of all Green-houſes and Stoves as white as poſſible z, fince 


it is evident, that the Rays of Light are hereby reflected 
with much greater Force ; and fo conſequently the Heat 
is greatly increaſed, which ſhould always be obſerved in 
Buildings of this kind. 

From hence alſo we may learn, that Countries in the 
ſame Latitude may be very different in their Heat, ac- 
cording to their Situation, in reſpe& to the Sun's Rays, 
or according to the Nature of the Soil in reflecting the 
Rays with a greater. or leſs Force: ſo that in preſerving 
Exotic Plants, the Heat which they require can't be ex- 
actly determin'd from the Latitude of the Places of their 
Growth: but the Situation of the Places muſt alſo be con- 
fider'd; as, whether they grew on Hills, Mountains, or 
Valleys; and if on the Side of Hills, which Side in re- 
ſpect to the Sun; with ſeveral other Obſervations, which 
ought to be made by ſuch as colle& Plants in foreign 
Countries. . 2 

I ſhall here add a Table of the Shadow of the Sun at 
the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, which was communicated 
to me by Mr. Timothy Sbeldrach of Norwich; by which 
a Perſon may more readily ſee what Effect Walls, Build- 
ings, Sc. have, in ſhading the Ground to ſeveral Di- 
ſtances, according as the Sun is more or leſs elevated above 


The Sun alſo qualifies the Air; which otherwiſe, by the Horizon; as alſo, how great the Shade will be in Green- 
its Frigidity, would ſtop the very Courſe of Nature: houſes, as the Piers are in Breadth, or the Wall in Front 
and indeed it would be difficult to inſtance any thing in is in Height below the Saſhes. 15 
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The firſt three Tables ſnew the Length of Shadows in SURFACE is the bare Outſide of a Body or Super- 
the Summer and Winter Solſtice, and in the Vernal and ficies. | 
Autumnal Equinoxes. Suppoſe a Mountain, Column, or | 
other Body, 21 Height is one Degree; SURIANA. 
the Length of the from any thing of that Alti- The Characters are; 


tude is here ſhewn in every Degree of Latitude, at the above- 
mention*'d Times, in Degrees and Minutes: and where a 
ſhorter Meaſure than a Mile is requir'd, it is ſhewn in Se- 
conds, The fourth Table is calculated for the Laticude 
of 51 30, which is pretty near that of London. This 

Table ſhews the Length of the Shadow made by 
any perpendicular Body of five Feet Altitude on a Plane, 
at the time the Sun enters every Sign of the Zodiac, 
Lesch at a South Sun, will be found very exatt on a true 

el. | 


SUPERFICIES of the Ground, c. is the outward 


Part or Surface of it. 


It bath a roſe-ſbap d Flower compos'd of ſeveral Petals, 
which are plac'd orbicularly, from whoſe Empalement ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes the Fruit; which 
generally conſiſts of four Capſules, in which are included 
four roundiſb Seeds. 

We know but of one Species of this Plant; viz. 

Surtana foliis portulace anguſtis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Suriana with narrow Purſlain-leaves. | 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſ- 
cover'd it in the French Settlements in America, in Ho- 


nour to Dr. Foſeph Surian of Marſeilles, who was a very 
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The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſbap'd like a Funnel, 


8 Y- 

The Seeds of this Plant were brought from the Ha- 
vanna by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found the 
Plants growing there in great Plenty on the Shore, in moiſt 
Places, where the ſalt Water uſually flows. Ir alſo grows 
plentifully in ſome Parts of the Iſland of Famaica. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be carefully cleaned from Weeds, 


and frequently refreſhed with Water. In warm Weather 
the Glafſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent their drawing 
up too weak. When the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be taken up „ and each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plung'd 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root ; after which time they 
muſt be duly watered every Evening in hot Weather, and 
they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them every Day in 


proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. In this Hot- 


bed the Plants may remain till the Autumn, when the 


Nights begin to be cold; at which time they ſhould be 


remov'd into the Stove, and plung'd into the Bark- bed. 
During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, 
eſpecially while they are young, otherwiſe they will not 
live through the Winter in this Country. They muſt alſo 
be frequently refreſh'd with Water ; but it muſt not be 
given to them in large Quantities in cold Weather; for 
too much Moiſture in Winter will ſoon deſtroy them. 
Theſe Plants make but flow Progreſs the firſt Year ; af- 
terwards they will grow pretty freely, if they are not ſtinted. 
In Winter they muſt conſtantly be kept in the Stove in 
this Country, and if they are plung'd into the Bark-bed, 
they will make the greater Progreſs. In Summer they 
muſt have a 


the Stoves ; and if their Leaves are cover*d with Filth 


(which the Plants in Stoves often contract), they ſhould 


be carefully waſhed with a Sponge z otherwiſe the Plants 


will not only appear unſightly, but it will retard their 


Theſe Plants uſually grow about ſeven or eight Feet 
high; and as they retain their Leaves throughout the Year, 


they afford an agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants in 
the Stove. PO | 


SYCAMORE. Vide Acer mjus. 


 SYMPHYTUM [ſome derive it from ar, wich, and 
co, to grow to; becauſe this Plant is conſolidating and 
vulnerary, and of great Uſe in cauſing Fleſh to grow 


again. Others derive it of uανν ue, to conglutinate; 
becauſe, if the Leaves or Roots of this Plant are boil'd 


with Fleſh, the Fleſh returns again into one Maſs ; hence 
it is call'd Conſolida major officinarum}], Comfrey. 


The Characters are; 


having an oblong Tube, but ſhap'd at the Top like a Pitcher : 
out of the Flower-cup (which is deeply cut into frve long 


narrow Segments) riſes the Pointal, attended with four En- 


bryoes, which afterward become ſo many Seeds, in form 
ſomewhat like the Head of a Viper, and ripen in the Flower- 


The Species are; | 


I. SYMPHYTUM conſolida major fæmina, flore allo, vel 
pallide luteo. C. B. P. The greater female Comfrey, with 
a white or pale · yellow Flower. | 

2. SYMPHYTUM conſolida major mas, flore purpureo. 
C. B. P. The greater male Comfrey, with a purple 
Flower. 

3. SYMPHYTUM majus, tuberoſa radice. C. B. P. 
Greater Comfrey, with a tuberoſe Root. 


4. SYMPHY TUM minus, tuberoſa radice. C. B. P. 
Smaller Comfrey, with a tuberoſe Root. 


5. SYMPHYTUM echiz folio ampliore, radice rubra, flore 


luteo. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey with a broad Vipers-bugloſs- 
leaf, a red Root, and a yellow Flower. 


6. SYMPHYTUM echii folio ampliore, radice rubra, flore 
exalbido. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey with a broad Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, a red Root, and a whitiſh Flower. 


large Share of Air, by opening the Glaſſes of 


ſeveral Engliſh Gardens, where it is preſerv*'d for the fake 


- vulgo. 
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Srurnvrumn echii folio anguſtiore, radice 

* luteo. Inſt. R. H. — wich a narrow Wer 
bugloſs-leaf, a red Root, and a yellow Flower. 

8. SyMPHYTUM Creticum, echii folio angaſtiore; ln. 
giffumis villis borrido, flore croceo. Tourn. Cor. Candy Com- 
frey, with a narrow Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, cover'd with very 
long Hairs, and a ſaffron-colour'd Flower. 

. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii folio ampliore, lonpi 
An _ borrido, . 1 To _ Cor. Eater 
, with a broad Vipers-baglo cover d with 
2. and a kaffron-Golour'd Flower. N 

10. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii folio, fore albo e. 
nuiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern C » with a Vipers 
bugloſs-leaf, and a very narrow white 13 

11. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii folio minore, flor; 
nunc albo, nunc flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Com. 
frey, with a ſmaller Vipers-bugloſs- leaf, and a Flower ſome- 
times white, and at other times of a yellowiſh Colour. 

12. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, olee folio argenteo, flore 
flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a filvery 
Olive-leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

13. SYMPHYTUM Orientale anguſtifolium, flore cerule. 


Tourn. Cor. Comfrey, with a narrow Leaf, and 
a blue Flower. ee 3 


14. SYMPHYTUM Conftantinopolitanum, boraginis falio 
& facie, fore albo? Tourn. Cor. Conſtantinople Comfrey, 
with a Leaf and Face of — 4; and a white Flower. 

15. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio ſubrotundo afpers, 
flore ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a rough 
roundiſh Leaf, and a blue Flower. | 
16. SyMPHYTUM Orientale, folio ſubrotundo aſpers, 
fore cæruleo odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 75 
a rough roundiſh Leaf, and a very ſweet blue 

wer. FE. 

The firſt Sort grows wild upon the Sides of Banks and 
Rivers in divers Parts of England, where it is commonly 
gather'd to ſupply the Markets for medicinal Uſe. - The 
ſecond Sort is ſometimes found wild in Exgland ; but is 
leſs common than the former. In Holland it is the only 
Sort I obſerv*d wild; where it grows on the Sides of the 
Canals almoſt every-where. 

The third Sort I never yet obſerv*d growing wild; but 
it is preſerv'd in many Gardens for Variety. 

The fourth Sort here mention'd is 


pretty common in 
of Variety. This increaſes pretty faſt by its Roots ; but 
is ſeldom propagated by Seeds. The fifth, ſixth, and ſe- 
venth Sorts grow wild in Spain and Portugal, from whence 
their Seeds may be obtain*d, Theſe have red Roots, ſome- 
what reſembling thoſe of the Alkanet; and are by ſome 
Botaniſts ranged amongſt the Alkanets. - 

The other Sorts were diſcover'd by Dr. Towrnefort in 
the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. 5 | 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated, either by ſowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, or by parting of their Roots: 
the latter Way, being the moſt expeditious, is chiefly pra- 
Qis'd, where they are planted for Uſe. The beſt Seaſon 
for parting their Roots is in Autumn; at which time l- 
moſt every Piece of a Root will grow. They ſhould be 
planted about eighteen Inches aſunder, that they may 
have room to ſpread, and will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds ; for they are extreme 
hardy, and will grow upon almoſt any Soil, or in any S- 
tuation. 


SYRINGA [ſo call'd of Euery5, a Pipe; becauſe the 
Branches of this Shrub, the Pith being taken out, may 


ſerve for making Pipes for Syringes], The Mock-orange 


The Characters are; | | 

The Flower, for the moſt part, conſiſts FA ve Leaves, 

which are plac d circularly, and expand in form of @ Roſe: 

from whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward 

becomes a roundiſh Fruit adbering to the Flower-cup, 4. 
vided into four Cells, which are full of . ſmall Seeds. 

The Characters are; | . 

1. SyrinGa alba, five Philadelphus Atbenæi. C. B. F. 

The common white Syringa, or Mock- orange. 3 

2. m 


2. Syrinca flore albo pleno. C. B. P. The double 

ite Syringa. | 2M 
E Sy — a flore albo fimplici, foliis ex lutes varie- 
gatis. The ur, $a hs Syringa. ; 

Dr. Linn.eus chang'd the Title of this Genus to 
Philadelphus ; and he has given this Title of Syringa to 
the Lilac ; but as the old Titles of both Genera are more 
commonly known, I ſhall chooſe to continue them to the 
Plants they have been apply d by former Botaniſts. 

The firſt Sort is that which is commonly cultivated in 
the Engliſþ Gardens. The ſecond ſeldom produces its 
Flowers, which are very double; and the Plants are of 
humble Growth. 

The variegated Sort is 8 in the Gardens of ſuch 

as are curious in ſtrip'd Plants, though there is no great 
Beauty in it; becauſe when the Plants are vigorous, the 
Stripes in the Leaves ſcarcely appear. : 
All theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated, by taking 
off their Suckers in Autumn (which they produce very 
plentifully), and planting them out in a Nurſery at three 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and a Foot aſunder in the 
Rows; obſerving to keep the Ground between them con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds, as alſo to dig it up every 
Spting to looſen it, that the Roots of the Plant may more 
readily extend themſelves, In this Nurſery they may re- 
main two Years, by which time they will be fit to tranſ- 

lant out where they are to remain; which may be into 
ſmall Wilderneſs quarters, or amongſt flowering Shrubs in 
Clumps, obſerving to place them with other Sorts of 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth; for theſe ſeldom grow above 
fix or ſeven Feet high in England, and the double Sort not 
more than three or four. 

They are extreme hardy, ſo may be planted in almoſt 


any Soil or Situation; and will require no farther Culture 


but to take off the Suckers every Year, and cut out the 
dead Wood ; as alſo to keep them clear from Weeds in 
Summer, and dig the Ground about their Roots every 
Winter, which will make them thrive and flower very 
plentifully. The Seaſon of their flowering is in May, and 
in cool Seaſons they continue in Beauty the firſt Part of 


June. Their Flowers have a Scent ſomewhat like thoſe 


of the Orange-tree, from whence it had the Name of 
Mock-orange : but jf theſe are plac'd in a cloſe Room, or 
are ſmelt to too cloſely, they have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
' Scent, and too N for the Ladies; but when they 
are in the open Air, the Scent is nos ſo affecting. 


= 
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ABERNEMONTANA. 
The Charafers are; | 
It bath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is ſpread open toward the Top, and divided into ſeveral 
Parts: from the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, 
_ which afterward becomes the Fruit, compoſed of two Cap- 
ſules which open lengthways; and are fl d with oblong 
Seeds, ſurrounded with a thin Pulp. 
The Species are; : | | 
1. TABERNAMONTANA lafteſcens, citrii foliis undu- 
latis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Milky Tabernzmontana, with a 
waved Citron-leaf. . | 
2. TABERN ®MONTANA lafeſcens, lauri folio, 
albo, filiquis rotundioribus. — Milky on 
tana, with a Bay-leaf, a white Flower, and rounder Pods. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is common in the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, and in ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of 
America; where it riſes to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen 


Feet, having a ſmooth ftrait Trunk, covered wich a 


whitiſh Bark; at the Top of the Trunk come out the 

which are irregular, and beſet with ſhining-green 
Leaves; from the Foot-ſtalks of theſe Leaves are pro- 
duced the Flowers, which are yellow, and extremely 
ſweet · ſcented: theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by two forked 
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Pods, in which the Seeds are contained. This Genus of 
Plants is very near of kin to the Nerium or Oleander; 
and has been by ſome Botanical Writers ranged under that 
Head; but the Seeds of this Genus have no Down adhere- 
ing to them, as have thoſe of the Oleander; and being 
included in a ſoſt pulpy Subſtance, Father Plumier has 
conſtituted this Genus, in Honour to Dr. James Theodore, 
who was called Tabernemontanus, from · a little Village in 
Germany, where he was born. He was one of the moſt 
knowing Botaniſts of his Age, and publiſhed at Francfort 
a Folio, in a long Form, in the Year 1590. in which are 
the Figures of two thouſand two hundred and fifty Plants. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered at La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds into 


England, from whence ſeveral of the Plants have been 


raiſed. : | 
Both theſe Plants are very impatient of Cold, ſo will 
not live in this Country, unleſs they are placed in a warm 


Stove; they may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, on an Hot-bed; and when 


the Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully tranſplanted 
into ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; being careful 
to ſhade them in the Hear of the Day, until they have 


taken new Root; after which time they muſt have free 


Air admitted to them every Day when the Weather is 
warm; but if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats every Even- 
ing, ſoon after the Sun goes off from the Bed. Theſe 
Plants muſt be often refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt 
not be given to them in large Quantities, eſpecially while 
they are young: for as they are full of a milky Juice, they 
are very ſubject to rot with much Moiſture. 

The Plants may remain during the Summer-ſeaſon in 
the Hot-bed, provided the Tan is ſtirred up to renew the 


Heat when it wants, and a little new Tan added; but at 


Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to be cold, the Plants 
ſhould be removed, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 


Stove; where, during the Winter-ſeaſon, they muſt be 


kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth; and in cold Wea- 


ther they ſhould have but little Water given them, leſt it 
ſhould rot them. As theſe Plants are too tender to live in 


the open Air in this Country, they ſhould conſtantly re- 


main in the Stove, where, in warm Weather, they may 
have free Air admitted to them, by opening the Glaſſes 
of the Stove z but in cold Weather they mutt be kept 


warm; with this Management the Plants will thrive and 
produce their Flowers; and as they are always green, they 


will make a pleaſant Diverſity amongſt other tender Exotic 
Plants in the Stove. 1 | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, du- 
ring the Summer-ſeaſon z which ſhould be cut off from 
the old Plants, and laid to dry in the Stove five or fix 


Days before they are planted, that the wounded Parts may 


heal, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 


planted in Pots fl d with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun in the Middle of the Day in hot Wea- 


ther, as alſo to refreſn them now-and-then with a little Water. 


When the Cuttings have taken Root, they may be tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate Pots, and treated in the ſame manner 
as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds. | > 


TAGETES, African or French Marigold. 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower is radiated, conſiſting of divers Florets, which 
are plain, and cut into ſeveral Segments; but the Diſt of 
the Flower conſiſts of Half-florets, which ſtand upon the 
Embryoes : the Flower-cup conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, 
and incloſes the Embryoes; which afterward become an- 
gular Seeds, with a Leaf upon the Head of each. | 

The Species are; 

1. TactTEs maximus rectus, flore fimplici, ex luteo 
pallido. F. B. Greateſt upright African Marigold, with a 
ſingle pale-yellow Flower. 

2. TAGETES maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato. 
J. B. Greateſt upright African Marigold, with a large 
double Flower. 


3. TAGETES 


141 
i 
| 

i 
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3. TactTEs maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato 


aurantii coloris. Greateſt upright African Marigold, with 
2 very large double orange-colour'd Flower. 


4. TAGETES maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato 


ſulphurei coloris. Greateſt upright African Marigold, with 
a very large double brimſtone-colour'd Flower. 

5. TAGETES maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato, 
pallide Iuteo odorato. Greateſt upright African Marigold, 
with a very large double Flower of a pale- yellow Colour, 
and a ſweet Scent. | 

6. TaGtTEs maximus rectus, ＋. — 4 . 
pallide lutes, & fiſtuloſo. Greateſt upright African Ma- 
rigold, with a large dab pale - yellow and piped Flower, 
commonly called the quilled African. | 

7. TaceTts Indicus medius, fore fimplici lutes pal- 
lids. J. B. Indian middle French Marigold, with a ſing 
pale-yellow Flower. 
8. Tacerts Indicus medius, flore Iuteo multiplicato. 
H. L. The middle French Marigold, with a double 
Flower. 


9. TactTEs Indicus minor, fimplici flore, five Caryo- 


Aus Indicus, fue Flos Africanus. J. B. Leſter or 
on mon French Marigold, with a ſingle Flower, call'd 
Indian Clove-gilliflower. 
10. TacETESs Indicus minor, multiplicato flore. F. B. 
Double French Marigold, vulgo. 

11. Tack TES Indicus, flore fimplici fiſtuloſo. H. L. 
Single French Marigold, with a piped Flower. 5 
E H I. J. 


12. Tack TES Indicus, flore fiſtuloſo duplicato. 
Double French Marigold, with a piped Flower. 

13. Tack TES Indicus minimus, fore ſericea birſutie 
obfito. H. IL. The leaſt French Marigold, with a ſoft hairy 
Flower. | | | 


All theſe Plants are annual; ſo muſt be propagated from 


Seeds every Spring, which may be ſown upon a moderate 


HFot-bed in March; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould have Plenty of freſh Air; for if they are 
drawn too much, they will not afterward become hand- 
ſome, notwithſtanding they have all poſſible Care taken of 
them. When they are about three Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on a very moderate Hot-bed, which 
may be arched over with Hoops, and cover'd with Mats ; 
for theſe Plants are hardy enough to be brought up without 
Glaſſes: in this Bed they ſhould be planted about fax 
Inches aſunder each Way, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; but as the Plants ac- 
quire Strength, they ſhould be inur'd to bear the open Air 
by degrees; and about the Beginning of May they ſhould 
be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to the Root of each 
Plant, and plac'd in a Nurſery in a warm Situation, about 
eighteen Inches atunder, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; and in very dry Wea- 
ther the Waterings ſhould be repeated : in this Nurſery 
they may remain until their Flowers appear, ſo as to di- 
ſtinguiſn thoſe with double Flowers: which may be taken 
up with a Ball of Earth to each Plant, and planted into 
the Borders of the Parterre-garden, or into Fots, for fur- 
niſhing the Courts, &c. where the ſeveral Varieties, be- 
ing intermix'd with other annual Plants, afford an agrec- 
ble Varicty. 5 
Thoſe with ſingle Flowers ſhould be pull'd up, and 
thrown away as good for little, becauſe the Seeds produc'd 
from them will rarely produce double Flowers : therefore 
great Care ſhould be taken to ſave only the Seeds of thoſe 
whoſe Flowers are very double of every Kind ; from 
which there will always be a good Quantity of double ones 
produc'd ; tho* from the very beſt Seeds there will always 
be ſome ſingle Flowers; but the ſmall Sorts always pro- 
duce a greater Number of double Flowers than the large, 
which are more apt to degenerate. e ee, 
Theſe Plants have a ſtrong diſagreeable Scent, eſpecially 
when handled; for which Reaſon they are not ſo greatly 
eſteemed for planting near Habitations: but the Flowers 
of the ſweet · ſcented Sort, being more agreeable, are 
moſtly coveted to plant in ſmall Gardens. All theſe Sorts 
begin to flower in May, and continue all the latter Part of 
the Year, until the Froſt prevents their flowering: for 
which, together with the little Trouble requir'd in their 
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TAMARINDUS [fo call'd of Tamar, a Date, be. 
cauſe its Fruit does ſomewhat reſemble a Date], The Ta. 
marind-tree. | 

The Characters are; 3 
be Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are ſo plac d 
as to reſemble a papilionaceous one in ſome meaſure ; but 
theſe expand circularly, from whoſe many-leav'd Flower. 
cup riſes the Pointal ;, which afterward become a flat Pad, 
containing many. flat angular Seeds, ſurrounded with an acid 
blackiſh Pulp. 
We have but one Species of this Tree ; viz. 

TamarinDus. Raii Hiſt. The Tamarind-tree, 

There are ſome who imagine the Tamarind-tree of the 
Eaft-Indies, and that of the Weſt-Indies, to be different; 
but I don*t remember to have ſeen them diſtinguiſh*q by 
any Botanic Author : tho? indeed from the different A 

arance of the Pods, ſeem very different ; for the 

ods which I have ſeen of the Eaft-Indian Sort were very 
long, and contain'd fix or ſeven Seeds in each ; whereas 
thoſe of the Weſt- Indies rarely contain more than three or 
four : but from the Plants which 1 have rais'd from both 
Sorts of Seeds, I can't diſtinguiſh them aſunder as yet. 

Theſe Trees grow to a great Magnitude in their native 
Countries; but in Europe they are preſerved as Curioſities 
by thoſe who are Lovers of 15 Plants. „ 

They are eaſily propagated by ſowing their Seeds on an 
Hot- bed in the — and They ths Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be planted each. into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, to bring them forward, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; and as 
the Earth in the Pots appeats dry, they muſt be watered 
from time to time; and ſhould have Air given to them 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
in which they are plac'd : when the Pots in which 
are planted are filPd with their Roots, the Plants 
be n which muſt be 
up with rich light Earth, and again plu into 
Hot bed, giving them Air, as 8 to 
Warmth of the Seaſon: but in very hot Weather the Glaſſes 
ſhould be ſhaded with Mats in the Heat of the Day, 
otherwiſe the Sun will be too violent for them thro? the 
Glaſſes ; nor will the Plants thrive, if they are expos d to 
the open Air, even in the warmeſt Seaſon ; ſo that they 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark-ſtove both Winter and 
Summer, treating them as hath been directed for the 
— with whoſe Culture they will thrive exceed- 
ingly. hens 

Theſe Plants, if rightly managed, will grow faſt; 
for I have had them x Aer of three Feet high in one 
Summer from Seed, and had one Plant which produc'd 
Flowers the ſame Seaſon it was ſown : but this was acc 
dental; for I have never ſince had any of them flower, 
alcho* I have ſeveral Plants of different Ages; one of 
which is ten Years old, and about eleven Feet high, with 
a large ſpreading Head. | 


 TAMARISCUS, The Tamariſk-tree. 
The Charafers are; | 
The Flowers are roſacecus, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 

which are placed orticularly ; from whoſe Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Pod ( ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Sallow), which opens into two Parts, and 
contains ſeveral downy Seeds. 

The Species are; 


1. TauAkiscus Narbonenfis. Lob. Icon. The French 
or narrow-leav'd Tamariſk-tree, | 
2. TaMariscus Germanica. Lob. Icon. The German 


Tamariſk. ; | 
Theſe Trees are preſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who 
are curious in collecting the various Kinds of Trees and 
Shrubs ; but they have not much Beauty to : 
them; for their Branches are produc'd in ſo ſtraggling 
a manner, as not, by any Art, to be train'd up regularly 3 
and their Leaves are commonly thin upon the — 
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and Tall away in Winter SO thkt there is nothing to re- | 


commend them but their Oddneſs. 


"'They may be eakily propagated, by laying down their | 


tender Skvors in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings in an 
Eaſt Border in moiſt Weather; Fsplel with Wa 
her, will take Root in a ſhort time; but they ſhould not 
be removed until the following Spring; at which time they 
may be either placed in a Nurſery, to be trained up two 
or three Years, or elſe into the Quarters where they are 
deſign'd to remain, obſerving to mulch their Roots, and 
water them according as the Seaſon may require, until 
they have taken Root; _ 14 the only — they 
ill require, is, to prune ſtraggling Shoots, and 
keep the Ground clean about them. "0 

Theſe Plants delight in a fandy Soil, not over-rich, 
and ſhould be plac'd amongft Shrubs of a middling 
Growth; for they rarely grow above fifteen or ſixteen Feet 
high in Exgland; but are very hardy in reſpect to Cold. 

' TAMNUS, The Black Bryony, 

The CharaFers are; 5 3 
un Male and Female in different Plants : the Flowers 
y/ the Mate Plant confiſt of one Leaf, and are bell-ſhaped ; 


theſe are barren: the Embryoes are produc d on the Leaves. | | 
„ he fourth Sort is very like the common in Appearance; 


Female Plants, which afterward become an oval 5 
including roundiſh Seeds: to theſe Notes ſhould be added, 
That thefe Plants have 10 Claſpers, as the White Bryony 
* | 


b. 

The Spectts are; 3 
1. Taunus racemoſa, flore minore lutes palleſcente. 
Turn. The common Black Bryony. : 

2. Taunus Cretica, trifido folio. Torn. Cor. Black 
Bryony of Crete, with a trifid Leaf. 

3. Taunus Americana tubifera, radice fungiformi. 
Plum. American Black Briony, with a Root reſembling 
Muſhroom. 

4. Taunus Americana racemoſa minor. Plum. Smaller 
branching American Black Bryony. 


5. Tamnus Americana, racemoſa, major. Plan. Greater 


branching American Black Briony. 

6. Taunus Americana, amplis foliis, ſubtus par pureis. 
Plum. American Black Bryony, with large Leaves, which 
ae purple on their Under-ſide, | 1 

7. Tamnus Americana, angariz folio. Plum. Ame- 

rican Black Bryony, with a Water-melon-leaf. 


wild under the Sides of Hedges in divers Parts of Eng- 
land; and is there gather d for medicinal Uſe. It may be 
eaſily propagated, by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, under the Shelter of Buſhes, where, in the Spring, 
the Plants will come up, and ſpread their Branches over 
the Buſhes, and ſupport themſelves, requiring no farther 

Care; and their own will ohide auny outs in che 
Ground, without decaying. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered in the Iſland of Crete, 
by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris: this is an abiding Plant, which is hardy 
enough to live in the full Ground in England. 

The other Sorts were diſcovered in America by Father 
Plumier : moſt of theſe grow wild in the uncultivated 
Parts of Jamaica, and the other Iſlands in the /eft-Indres : 
| theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety; but as they have but little Beauty, 
they are ſeldom admitted into other Gardens; for they 
will not live thro* the Winter in England, unleſs they are 
Preſerved in a Stove. 


TANACET UM, Tanſy. 
The Charaders ate; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, 
divided into ſeveral Segments, ſitting on the Embryo, and 
contained in a ſquamous and hemiſpherical Empalement: 
the Embryo afterward becomes a Seed, not at all downy : 
to theſe Notes muſt be added, Thick Flowers gather'd into 
@ kind of Head. | 

The Species are z 

1. TaxaceTuM vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Common 

Tanſy, | 


The firſt Sort is rarely cultivated in Gardens; but grows 


T A 

2. Tanaczrtum folits criſpis. C. B. P. Curl or 
Double Tanſy. 
3. TanacerTum vulgare, foliis variegatis. Common 
Tanſy, with ſtriped Leaves. 

. 4+ TanaceTuM vulgare luteum maximum. Boerb. Ind. 
The largeſt common Tanſy. 

5. Tanacetum Africanum arboreſcens, foliis laven- 

dulæ, multifido folio. H. Am. African ſhrubby Tanſy, 
with Leaves like the mulifid Lavender. 


6. TanaceTuM Orien:ale minus. Tourn. Cor. Smaller 
Eaſtern Tanſy. 

. TanacetTuM Davaricum bumilius, foliis tenuiter 
diſſectis. Amman. Tanſy of Davaria, with fine - cut 
Leaves. es 
8. TanaceTum Africanum fruteſcens multiflorum, fo- 
lis tanaceti vulgaris decuplo minoribus. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby 
African Tanſy, with many Flowers, and Leaves like the 
common Sort, but ten times leſs. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in Eng- 
land, being promiſcuouſly cultivated in Gardens, for the 
Uſe of the Kitchen ; bur the firſt ſhould be propagated 
for medicinal Uſe. The third Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
which is by ſome preſerv*d for the fake of its varicgated 


but is much larger, and has leſs Scent. 
All theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by their creeping 
Roots, which, if permitted to remain undiſturb'd, will in 


a ſhort time overſpread the Ground where they are plant- 


ed; fo that the Slips ſhould be plac'd at leaſt a Foot 


_ alunder, and in particular Beds, where the Paths round 


them may be often dug, to keep their Roots within Bounds. 
They may be tranſplanted either in Spring or Autumn, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 

The common Tanfy is greatly uſed in the Ki:chen early 
in the Spring; at which Seaſon, that which is in the o 


Ground, or eſpecially in a cold Situation, is hardly for- 


ward enough to cut; ſo that where this is much wanted 


at that Seaſon, it is the beſt way to make a- gentle Hot- 


bed in December, and plant the old Roots thereon, with- 
out parting them ; and arch the Bed over with Hoops, 
to cover it with Mats in cold Weather ; by which Method 
the Tanſy will come up in January, and be fit to cut in 
a ſhort time after. 5 

The fifth and eighth Sorts were brought from the Cape 


of Good Hope, and are preſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe. 


who are curious in collecting Exotic Plants. Theſe may 
be propagated by planting Cuttings or Slips, during any 
of the Summer-months, upon a Bed of light rich Earth, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 


Root; after which they may be taken up, and planted 
in Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, placing them in a 
ſhady Situation until they have taken new Root; and 
then they may be expos'd in an open Place, amongſt other 
Exotic Plants, until the Beginning of October; when they 


muſt be remov' d into the Green-houſe, obſerving to place 


them in the cooleſt Part thereof, and as near the Windows 
as poſſible, that they may enjoy the free Air in mild Wea- 


ther; otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and be liable to 


grow mouldy, and decay. 


They muſt alſo be frequently water d; but in very cold 


Weather they muſt not have too much Water given them 
at each time; though in Summer they ſhould have it 
in plenty. With this Management (together with ob- 
ſerving to ſhift them into larger Pots, as they ſhall require 


it), the Plants will grow large, and produce a great Quan- 


tity' of Flowers; which commonly appear early in the 
Spring, and thereby greatly add to the Variety of the 
Green-houſe. 7: | 

The ſixth Sort was diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant; from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. The ſcventh Sort was ſent to me from Pe- 
terſburgh, by Dr. Amman, who was Profeſſor of Botany in 
that Univerſity. Both theſe, being very hardy Plants, 
may be propagated by Seeds, or parting of their Roots, 
in the ſame manner as is practis*d for the common Sort; 
but the Roots of theſe Kinds do not creep fo much as thoſe 
of the common Sort. 
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TAN, or TANNERS BARK, is the Bark of the Oak- 
tree, chopp'd or ground into coarſe Powder, to be us d 
in Tanning or Dreſſing of Skins; after which it is of great 
Uſe in Gardening: Firſt, by its Fermentation (when laid 
in a Body), which is always moderate, and of a long Du- 
ration; which renders it of great Service to Hot-beds : 
and, ſecondly, after it is well rotted, it becomes excellent 
Manure for all Sorts of cold ſtiff Land; upon which one 
Load of Tan is better than two of rotten Dung, and will 
continue longer in the Ground. 

The Uſe of Tan for Hot-beds has not been many Years 
known in England , the firſt Hot-beds of this Sort, which 
were made in England, were at Blackheath in Kent, about 
fifty-five Years ago: theſe were deſign'd for the raiſing 
of Orange-trees ; but the Uſe of theſe Hot-beds being 
but little known at that time, they were made but by two 
or three Perſons, who had learned the Uſe of them in Hol- 
land and Flanders, where the Gardeners ſeldom made 
any other Hot- beds: but in England there were very few 
Hot-beds made of Tanners Bark, before the Ananas were 
introduc'd into this Country, which was in 1719. fince 

which time the Uſe of theſe Hot-beds have been more 
general; and are now made in all thoſe Gardens, where 
the Ananas Plants are cultivated, or where there are Col- 
lections of tender Exotic Plants preſerved: and the Gar- 

deners here are now better ſkill'd in the making and ma- 
naging of theſe Hot- beds, than in moſt other Countries; 
which might render it leſs neceſſary to give a full Deſcrip- 
tion of them here: but yet as there may be ſome Perſons 
in the remote Parts of England, who have not had an 
Opportunity of informing themſelves of the Uſe of Tan- 
ners Bark for this Purpoſe, I ſhall inſert the ſhorteſt and 
plaineſt Method of making and managing theſe Hot-beds, 
as they are practiſed by the moſt knowing Perſons, who 
have long made ule of theſe Hot-beds: and firſt I ſhall 
begin with the Choice of the Tan. 1 

The Tanners in ſome Parts of England do not grind 
the Bark to reduce it into ſmall Pieces, as is commonly 
practiſed by the Tanners near London ; where there is 


great Difference in the Size of the Bark, ſome being ground 


much ſmaller than the other, according to the different 
| Purpoſes for which it is intended; but in many Places 

the Bark is only chopp'd into large Pieces; which renders 
it very different for the Uſe of Hot- beds; for if the Tan 
is very coarſe, it will require a longer time to ferment, 
than the ſmall Tan; but when it begins to heat, it will 
acquire a much greater Degree; and will retain the Heat 
a much longer time than the ſmall ; therefore where there 
is Choice, the middling-ſiz'd-Fan ſhould be preferr*d; for 
it is very difficult to manage an Hot-bed when made of 
the largeſt Tan; the Heat of which is often ſo great, as 
to {cala the Roots ot Plants, if the Pots are fully plunged 
into the Bed; and I have known this violent Heat con- 
tinue upward of two Months; fo that it has been unſafe 
to plunge the Pots more than half their Depth into the Tan, 
till near three Months after the Beds have been made: 
therefore where the Perſons, who have the Care of theſe 
Beds, do not diligently obſerve their working, they may 

in a ſhort time deſtroy the Plants which are plac'd in the 
Beds : on the other hand, if the Tan is very ſmall, it will 
not retain the Heat above a Month, or five Weeks ; and 
will be rotten and unfit for an Hot-bed in a ſhort time; 
fo that where the middle-ſized Tan can be procured, it 
ſhould always be preferr'd to any other. 

The Tan ſhould be always ſuch as has been newly taken 
out of the Pits; for if it lies long in the Tanners Yard, 
before it is uſed, the Beds ſeldom acquire a proper De- 
gree of Heat; nor do they continue their Heat long; 
ſo that when it has been more than a Fortnight or three 
Weeks out of the Pit, it is not ſo good for Uſe, as that 
which is new. It the Tan is very wet, it will be proper 
to ſpread it abroad for two or three Days, to drain out the 
Moiſture, eſpecially if it is in the Autumn or Winter- 
ſcaſon; becaule then, as there will be little Sun to draw a 
Warmth into the Tan, the Moiſture will prevent the Fer- 
mentation, ahd the Beds will remain cold: but in the 
Summer ſeaſon there is no great Danger from the Moiſture 
of the Tan; the Heat of the Sun thro' the Glaſſes will 


7 


2 

be then ſo great, as ſoon to cauſe a Fermentation in the 
Tan. ; 

Theſe Tan. beds ſhould always. be made in Pits, having 
Brick Walls round them, and a Brick Pavement at the 
Bottom, to prevent the Earth from mixing with the Tan . 
which will prevent the Tan from heating : theſe Pits muſt 
not be leſs than three Feet deep, and fix Feet in Width - 
the Length muſt be in proportion to the Number of 
Plants they are to contain: but if they are not ten Feet 
in Length, they will not retain their Heat long: for where 
there is not a good Body of Tan, the Outſide of the Bed 
will ſoon loſe its Heat; ſo that the Plants which are there 
plunged, will have no Benefit of the Heat; nor will the 
Middle of theſe Beds retain their Heat long; fo that they 
will not anſwer the Purpoſe for which they are intended. 

When the Tan is put into the Bed, it muſt not be 
beaten or trodden down too cloſe; for that will cauſe it 
to adhere, and form one ſolid Lump; fo that it will not 
acquire an Heat; nor ſhould it be trodden down at the 
time when the Pots are plunged into the Beds; to avoid 
which there ſhould be a Board laid croſs the Bed, which 
ſhould be ſupported at each End, to prevent its reſting 
on the Tan; upon which the Perſon ſhould ſtand, who 
plunges the Pots; fo that the Tan will not be preſſed 
down too cloſe. When the Tan is quite freſh, and haz 
not been out of the Pits long enough to acquire an Hear, 
then the Beds will require a Fortnight or three Weeks 
time, or ſometimes a Month, before they will be of a 
proper Temperature of Warmth to receive the Plants: 
but in order to judge of this, there ſhould be three or four 
Sticks thruſt down into the Tan, about eighteen Inches 
deep, in different Parts of the Bed; fo that by drawing 
out the Sticks, and feeling them at different Depths, it 
will be eaſy to judge of the Temper of the Beds; and it 
will be proper to let a few of theſe Sticks remain in the 


Bed, after the Plants are plunged, in order to know the 


Warmth of the Tan; which may be better judged of by 
feeling theſe Sticks, than by drawing out the Pots, or 
plunging the Hand into the Tan. 9 

When the Tan is good, one of theſe Beds will retain 
a proper Degree of Heat for near three Months; and 
when the Heat declines, if the Tan is forked up, and 
turned over, and ſome new Tan added to it, the Heat 
will renew again, and will continue two Months longer; 
ſo that by turning over the Tan, and adding ſome new 
Tan every two Months, or thereabout, as the Bed is found 
to decline of its Heat, they may be continued one Year: 
but every Autumn it will be proper to take out a good 
Quantity of the old Tan; and to add as much new 
to the Bed, that the Heat of the Bed may be kept 
in Winter; for if the Heat is ſuffered to decline too SA 
during the cold Seaſon, the Plants will ſuffer greatly: 
to prevent this, there ſhould always be ſome new Tan 
added to the Bed in Winter, when the Heat is found to - 
decline; but the Tan ſhould be laid in a dry Place a 
Week, or ten Days, to dry, before it is put into the Bed; 
otherwiſe the Moiſture will chill the old Tan in the Bed, 
and prevent the Fermentation: ſo that unleſs the Tan is 
turned over again, there will be little or no Heat in the 
Beds; which often proves fatal to the Plants which are 
plunged into them : therefore whoever has the Manage- 
ment of theſe Beds, ſhould be very careful to obſerve con- 
ſtantly the Warmth of the Tan; ſince, upon keeping the 
Beds in a due Temperature of Warmth, their whole Suc- 
ceſs depends; and where this Caution is not taken, it fre- 
quently happens, that the Ananas Plants run into Fruit very 
ſmall, or the Plants are infeſted by Inſects; both which 
is occaſion'd by the Growth of the Plants being ſtopp d 
by the Decline of the Heat of the Tan; therefore great 
Regard muſt be had to that, eſpecially in Winter. 

The great Advantages which theſe Tan-beds have of 
thoſe which are made of Horſe-dung, are the moderate 


| Degree of Heat which they acquire; for their Heat is 


never ſo violent, as are thoſe of Horſe-dung ; and they 
continue this Heat much longer ; and when the Heat de- 
clines, it may be renewed, by turning the Beds over, and 
mixing ſome new Tan with the old; which cannot be fo 
well done with Horſe-dung ; and likewiſe the Beds * 

not 


1 


not produce ſo great Steams, which are often injurious to 
reader Plants; fo that theſe Tan-beds are much preferable 
to thoſe of Horle-dung for moſt Purpoſes. = 

Tan, when it is well rotted, is alſo an excellent Ma- 
nure for all cold and ſtiff Lands; and if it is laid upon 
Grafs-ground in Autumn, that the Rains in Winter may 
waſh it into the Ground, it will greatly improve the 
Graſs z but when it is uſed new, or in the Spring of the 
Year, when dry Weather comes, it is apt to cauſe the 
Graſs to burn; which has occaſion'd the. Diſuſe of Tan 
in many Places; but if properly uſed, it will be found an 
excellent Dreſſing for all tiff Lands. 


TAPIA, The Garlick Pear-tree. 

The Characters are; . 
It hath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of four Petals 
or Leaves, which ſtand erect; the lower Part being occu- 
pied by «a Number of Chives : the Pointal, which is A d 
on a long Footftalk, riſes from the Centre of the Empale- 
and afterward becomes a globular fleſhy Fruit; in 
the Centre of which are included many Seeds, which are 
ſhaped almoſt like Kidneys. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Taria arborea triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Garlick Peaf-tree, vulgo. 3 
The Name Tapia is what the Americans call this Tree; 
ſo Father Plumier has conſtituted it as a new Genus, by 


it Garlick-pear, from the Fruit having a very ſtrong Scent 
of Garlick. | | | 

This Tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other Places in the warmer Parts of America, where it 
uſually riſes to the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and 
ſpreads into many Branches. During the dry Scaſone, 


Rains begin, they thruſt out their Flowers at the Extre- 
mity of their Branches; and ſoon after the Leaves come 
out, which are of a dark-green Colour; and are always 
three together on the ſame Footſtalk. When the Flowers 
fall off, the Pointal becomes a round Fruit, about the 


browniſh Rind, and a mealy ſweetiſh Pulp, ſomewhat 
like fome of the European Pears ; but has a ſtrong Scent 
of Garlick. This Fruit is often eaten by the Inhabitants 


tempting. The Swine, which are ſometimes fattened 
with this Fruit, have the ſtrong Scent of Garlick com- 
municated to their Fleſh. Theſe Trees generally grow 
on low moiſt. Land in ſeveral Parts of America. 

In Europe this Tree is preferv*'d by ſome curious Per- 
ſons, who cultivate tender Exotic Plants. It is propa- 


early in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
fill'd with rich Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun every Day, until they have taken new Root; 
ater which time they muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
3 hath been directed for the Guanabanus ; with which 
Management, . this Plant will thrive, and make a Varicty 
in the Stove, amongſt other. tender Exotic Plants. 


TARCHONANTHUS. 
The Characters are; 

lt bath a compound Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Florets, 
which are Hermapbrodite ; and Half-florets, which are 
Female : the Florets are tubulous, and of one Leaf, cut into 
five Parts at their Brim: the Half-florets ſurround the 
other, and compoſe the Rays: theſe are included in one 
common ſimple Em : the Hermapbrodite Flowers are 
barren; but the Female Flowers are ſucceeded by a fingle 
compreſs'd Seed. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus in the Exgliſb 

Gardens at preſent z viz. 

TaxcuonanTavs ſalicis capreæ foliis odoratis. V aill. 
Mem. 1719. Tarchonanthus with fallow fweet-ſmelling 
Leaves: this is commonly known by the Title of African 
Tree-Fleabane, with a Sage-leaf ſmelling like Roſmary. 


the ame Name. The Exglißb Inhabitants of America call 


theſe Trees are uſually deſtitute of Leaves; but when the 


Size of a Tennis-ball ; which when ripe, has a rough 


of America, by way of Deflert ; tho' they are not very 


cated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed 


This Plant will grow to the Height of twelve or four- 
teen Feet, with a ſtrong woody Stem, and may be train'd 
to have a regular Head. The Branches are garniſh*d with 


Leaves, which are in Shape like thoſe of the broad-leav'd 
Sailow ; having a downy Surface, like thoſe of Sage, and 


their Underſides are white: theſe. reſemble in Smell the 


Roſmary-leaves when bruis'd. The Flowers are produc'd 
in Spikes at the Extremity of the Shoots, which are of a 
dull-purple Colour, ſo do not make any great Appear- 
ance z but as the Leaves remain all the Year, theſe Plants 
are preſerv d to make a Variety in the Green-houſe, during 
the Winter: ſraſon, by thoſe who are curious in col ecting 
of foreign Plants. Re 
This Plant is a Native of Africa; ſo is too tender to 
live through the Winter in the open Air in England; but 


it requires no artificial Heat, therefore may be plac'd in 


a common Green-houſe with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other 
hardy Exotic Plants in Winter; and in the Summer may 
be expos'd with them in the open Air, and treated in the 
ſame manner as they are. | | 


It may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 


planted in May, in Pots fill'd with light Earth; and if 
they are plung'd into a moderate Flot-bed, it will pro- 
mote their putting out Roots. Theſe ſhould be ſhaded 


with Mats, or cover'd with oiled Paper, to ſcreen them 
from the Sun until they are rooted ; and they muſt be 

duly water'd. By Augęuſt theſe Cuttings will have taken 
Root, when they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate Pot, and plac'd in the Shade until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they may be plac'd with 
other hardy Exotic Plants in a ſhelter'd Situation, where 
they may remain til! the Middle or End of Oclober, when 


they ſhould be remov*d into the Green-houſe, placing them 
where they may have a large Share of Air in mild Weather. 
This Plant is very thirſty, ſo muſt be often water'd ; and 


every Year the Plants muſt be ſhifced, and, as they increaſe 
in Size, ſhould be put into larger Pots 


TARRAGON. vide Abrotanum, 


TAXUS [fo call'd of Tz, Poiſons ; becauſe this 


Tree, in old time, was uſed in compounding Poiſons, in 


warm Climates], The Yew-tree. 
The Chara#ers are; | 
It hath amentaceous Flowers, which conſiſt of many 
Apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a Muſhroom, and are 
barren ;, but the Embryoes (which are produc'd at remote 
Diſtances on the ſame Tree) do afterward become bollow : 


ii bath belliſbaped Berries, which are full of Juice, and in- 


clude Sceds ſomewhat like Acorus, having, as it were, a little 
Cup to each. | 


The Species are; 
1. Taxus. J. B. The common Yew-tree. 


2. Taxvs folio latiori, magiſque ſpleniente. Boerb. Ind. 
Yew-tree with a broader and more ſhining Leaf. 


3. Taxvs feliis variegatis. II. R. Par. The Yew-tree 


with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts are often promiſcuouſly cultivated 
in Gardens, without Diſtinction; but the third is pre- 
ſerv'd by ſome for the ſake of its variegated Leaves, tho 
there is very little Beauty in them; for during the Sum- 


mer- ſeaſon, when the Plants are in Vigour, the Stripes in 
the Leaves are hardly to be perceiv'd ; but in Winter they 


are more obvious : however, the Stripe being rather a 
Blemiſh, than any real Brauty, it is hardly worth pre- 
ſerving. | 

There is hardly any Sort of ever- green Tree, which has 
been ſo generally cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, upon 
the account of its being ſo tonſile, as to be with Eaſe re- 
duc'd into any Shape the Owner pleas'd ; and it may be 
too often ſeen, eſpecially in old Gardens, what a wretched 
Taſte of Gardening did generally prevail, from the mon- 
ſtrous Figures of Beaſts, &c. we find theſe Trees reduc'd 
into: but of late this Taſte has, been juſtly exploded ty 
many Perſons of ſuperior Judgment : for what could be 
more abſurd than the former Methods of planting Gar- 
dens ? where, in the Part next the Habitation, were 
crouded a large Quantity of theſe and other Sorts of ever- 


green 
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green Trees, all of which were ſheer'd into ſome trite 
Figure or other; which, beſides the obſtructing the Pro- 
ſpect from the Houſe, occaſion'd an annual Expence, to 
render the Trees diſagreeable. For there never was a Per- 


ſon, who had conſider*d the Beauty of a Tree in its na- 


tural Growth, with all its Branches diffus'd on every Side, 


but muſt acknowlege ſuch a Tree infinitely more beauti- 


ful than any of thoſe ſhorn Figures, ſo much ſtudied by 
Perſons of a groveling Imagination. 

The only Uſe I would recommend this Tree for in 
Gardens, is to form Hedges for the Defence of Exotic 
Plants; for which Purpoſe it is the moſt proper of any 
Tree in Being : the Leaves being ſmall, the Branches are 
produc'd very cloſely together ; and if carefully ſhorn, 
they may be render'd ſo cloſe, as to break the Winds 
better than any other Sort of Fence whatever; becauſe 


they will not be reverberated, as againſt Walls, Pales, and 


other Hloſe Fences; and conſequently are much to be pre- 
ferr*d for ſuch Purpoſes. 

Theſe Trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
Berries in Autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe (without clear- 
ing them from the Pulp which ſurrounds them, as hath 


been frequently directed), upon a Bed of freſh undung'd 


Soil, covering them over about half an Inch thick with 
the ſame Earth. ET 


In the Spring the Bed muſt be carefully clear'd from 


Weeds; and if the Scaſon prove dry, it will be proper 
to refreſh the Bed with Water now-and-then, which will 
promote the Growth of the Seeds; many of which will 
come up the ſame Spring, but others will remain in the 
Ground until the Autumn or Spring following; but where 
the Seeds are preſerv d above-ground till Spring before 


they are ſown, the Plants never come up till the Year after; 


ſo that by ſowing the Seeds as ſoon as they are ripe, there 
is many times a whole Year ſaved. 
Theſe Plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtantly 
clear'd from Weeds; which, if permitted to grow amongſt 
them, would cauſe their Bottoms to be naked, and many 
times deſtroy the Plants, when they continue long un- 
diſturb'd. Es 5 


In this Bed the Plants remain two Vears; after 


which, in the Autumn, there ſhould be a Spot of freſh 


undung'd Soil prepar*d, into which the Plants ſhould be 
remov*d the Beginning of O#ober ; placing them in Beds 
about four or five Feet wide, planting them in Rows about 
a Foot aſunder, and ſix Inches Diſtance from each other 
in the Rows; obſerving to lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, as alſo to water 
them in dry Weather until rhey have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 


clear from Weeds in Summer, and to trim them accord- 


ing to the Purpoſe for which they are defign'd. 

In theſe Beds they may remain two or three Years, ac- 
cording as they have grown, when they ſhould be again 
remov*d into a Nurſery ; placing them in Rows at three 
Feet Diſtance, and the Plants eighteen Inches aſunder in 
the Rows; obſerving to do it in the Autumn, as was be- 
fore dire&ed, and continue to trim them in the Summer- 
ſeaſon, according to the Deſign for which they were in- 
tended ; and after they have continued three or four Years 
in this Nurſery, they may be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain; always obſerving to remove them in the Au- 
tumn where the Ground is very dry; but on cold moiſt 
Land it is better in the Spring. 

Theſe Trees are very flow in growing; but yet there 
are many very large Trees upon ſome barren cold Soils, 
in divers Parts of England : the Timber of theſe Trees is 
greatly eſteem*d for many Uſes. 


TELEPHIOIDES, Baſtard Orpine. Vide Andrachne 


and Phyllanthos. 


TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live-long. 
The Characters are; 5 
It hath a roſe-ſhap*d Flower, confiſting of ſeverst Leaves 
plac'd orbicularly ; out of whoſe many-leav'd Enalement 


riſes the Peintal, <yhich afterward becomes a three-torner'd 


Fruit, conſiſting of ene Cell, which is filled with round- 


T E 
ih Seeds : to theſe Notes ſhould be added, That the I eaved 
jo placed 1 8 on the Branches. 

The Species are: 
1. TxLEPHIUM Diefeoridis Imper. The true Orpine 
of Dioſcorides, according to Imperatus. 
2. TeLzpHruM Americanum, portulace folio. Inſt. R. 
H. American Orpine, with a Purſlain-leaf. _ | 
3. TeLeemiuM maritimum, ſed: folio, flore rubelh. 
Tn;?. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with an Houſſeck - leaf, and 
a red Flower. hy 
4. TzLieenrum maritimum, ſedi folio, flere albi. Inf. 
R. H. Maritime Orpine, with an Houſleek-leaf, and a 
white Flower. | 8 
The firſt Sort is a Native of 1taly, Spain, and the Soinh 
ern Parts of France ; from whence the Seeds have been 
procur*d by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, who 
preſerve it in their Gardens for the ſake of Variety. I 
is a low Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the Ground: the 
Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, of a glaucous Colour, and 
of a pretty thick Conſiſtence. The Flowers are ſmall, and 
of a whitiſh-green Colour; ſo that the whole Plant makes 


but an ordinary Ap 1 
by Seeds, which ſhould 


] pearance. 
This Sort may be propagated 
be ſown early in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, 
in an open Situation; and when the Plants are come 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them fix or eight 
Inches aſunder; and they muſt be conſtantly Clear 
from Weeds: for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will 
ſoon overbear the Plants, and deſtroy them. In June they 
will begin to flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Aupuf; 
when they muſt be carefully watched to the 


they will ſoon be ſcatter d abroad; and if the 


Ground is not diſturb'd, the Plants will come up in plenty, 


and require no other Care, than to keep them clear from 
Weeds. | 7 "EY 


The ſecond Sort is a Native of America, en 


the Seeds have been brought to ſeveral curious Gardens in 


Europe. This is a tender Plant; ſo the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown on an Hot- bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh undung'd Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in the Mid- 
dle of the Day for a little time, if the Weather ſhould 
prove hot, until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they ſhould have free Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; and in 
hot Weather they muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter : but as the Leaves and Branches are ſucculent, they 
ſhould not have too much Moiſture, left it rot them. In 
July the Plants will begin to flower, and in September the 
Seeds will ripen, and the Plants will periſh ſoon after; for 
oy are annual; ſo __ Plants are not brought 
orward early enough in the Sprin will not 
duce good Seeds in this Coun 2 * 5 4 
The third Sort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows in great Plenty near the Sea-ſide. 
The fourth Sort is a Variety of the third, only differing 
in the Colour of its Flower. Theſe Sorts may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they may be tranſplanted on another moderate Hot- 
bed, to forward their Growth ; and when they are pretty 
ſtrong, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate Pot 
filled with treſh Earth, and placed on a gentle Hot-bed, 
to forward their making new Roots; and in June they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, into 
which they may be remov'd, and plac'd in a warm Situa- 
tion, amongſt Ficoides's, and other ſucculent Plants, which 
are Natives of the ſame Country; where they may re- 
main till October, when they ſhould be remov'd into an 
airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Ficoides's ; with. 
which Management theſe Plants will thrive very wel. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be taken from the old Plants during any of the Sum- 
mer-months; and ſhould be laid to dry for a few Days 
before they are planted, in the ſame manner as of oy 


of the Male have no Petals, but confiſt of 4 Number of 

nina with Chives : the Embryoes, which are produc d 
in the Female Trees, afterward become an oval Fruit with 
an bard Shell, inclofing one or two oblong Kernels : to theſe 
Notes maſt be added, The Leaves are pennated, or wing d, 
which are produc d by Pairs, oppoſite, and end in a Jingle 


The Species are z 


TznxEBINTHVUS vulgaris. 


E. B. F. The cominon 
— 


1. 
u 


coridis. Lob. Adv. The Piſtachia- tree, vulgo. 


3. Tzagnixrnus peregrina, fruu majore, fiftachit 
* eduli. C. B. P Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a 
 hrger catable Fruit, like the Piſtachia- nut. 5 


4. TEREBINTHUS percrina, fruln minore & ceruleo, 


eduli. C. B. P. Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a ſmaller 
W ſtu piachia wise. Int. K. H 
5. Trazrrnus, ſeu pi rifolia. Inſt. R. H. 
The three-leav'd T ine or Piſtachiatree. 


brought to England for the 
planted, will grow very well; ſo 
y rais d in Ex- 


and theſe, bein 


firſt-mention'd are Natives of the Iflands 
in the Archipelago, and ſome other Places in the Eaſt 3 
from whence their Seeds have been 


up thoſe of the Piſtachia will 
do in fix Weeks after ſowing), they ſhould be inured to 
bear the. open into which they muſt be 


Air by & 

095g 0 OY ing of Zune, placing them where the 

may be ſcreen'd from the Violence of the Winds; in whi 
Situation they may remain until OFober, when they ſhould 
be remoy'd either into a common Hot-bed-frame, or elſe 
into a Green-houſe, where they may be defended from 
hard Froſt ; but ſhould have as much free Air as le 

| ————— and muſt be frequently refreſh d with 


In March following theſe Plants ſhould be remov'd, 
and each planted in a ſeparate Pot fill'd with freſh light 
Earth; and as the Spring advances, they ſhould be again 
remov d into the open Air, and plac'd a other Ex- 
otic Plants, obſerving to water them frequently in dry 
Weather; and when their Roots are confin*d by the Smal- 
"neſs of the Pots, they mult be ſhifted, being careful not 
to break the Earth off from their Roots ; which will greatly 
injure them, unleſs it be done before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot in the Spring; for at that Seaſon they may be 
— with as much Safety as any other deciduous 
rees. 
In this manner theſe Plants ſhould be treated for three 
or four Years, while young; after which time the Piſta- 
chia's may be planted into the full Ground; obſerving to 


he © EREBINTHUS Indica Theopbraſti, piſtachia Dia. 


tremity of the Branches, which generally precede t 
Leaves, like the other Sort: for the Leaves of this Tree 


and will certainly vomit in a 


in their P 
ef 


they ſhould be planted in Tubs of Earth, and 


place them in a warm Situation, and dry Soil, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well; 
as may be ſeen by a very large Tree of this Kind, now 
growing in the Gardens of the Earl of Peterborough at 
Par ſons green, near Fulbam, which produces abundance of 
Fruit, without any manner of Care; but theſe Fruit do 
not ripen in England. Theſe are Male and Female in dif- 
ferent Trees; ſo that in order to have good Fruit, there 
mult be both Sexes planted near each other. 
The other Sorts are as hardy as this; ſo may be treated 
2 ſame CN are ſome old Plants of the 
Turpentine-tree in ib Gardens, which are grow- - 
ing againſt Walls, and have reſiſted the Cold of our Win- 
ters many Years ; though all theſe Sorts are tender while 
they are young, and muſt have a little Shelter for three 


or four. Tears, until the Plants have obtained Strength; 


after which they will live in the open Air, and are ſeldom 
injur'd but by ſevere Froſt. 8 | 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts grow plentifully in the iamd 


of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places in the Weft-Indies ; 


where the fifth Sort is called the Hop-do&or, or Boar-iree , 


and the ſixth Sort is called the Birch-tree. Theſe Trees 


grow to the Height of thirty or forty Feet in the Places 
of their natural Growth, and have very large Trunks. 
The fifth Sort produces ſmall purple Flowers, at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, which generally appear before the 
Leaves come out; for the Trees are deſtitute of their 


Leaves a conſiderable time. From the Trunk and Branches 
of this Tree, there iſſues out a Balſam of the Conſiſtence 


and Smell of Turpentine; which is greatly uſed by the In- 


habitants ro heal green W 


The fith Sort produces ſmall pr le Flowers at the Ex- 
the 


fall off in November; and in February they put out new 


ones. The Trunk and Branches of this Tree bring wound- 
ed, there flows out a liquid Balſam, which the Inhabitants 


call Hoggum, and make uſe of it, to vomit or purge in 


. chronical Diſeaſes : the uſual Doſe.is a Quarter of an;Qunce 


for a ſtrong Man, which is given in a Glaſs of Water; 
* r. of an: Hour after 
taking, without making the. Perſon ſick, or cauſing 

Unealineſs. The Inhabitants of Famaica confidently af- 


firm, that when, the wild Hogs are wounded, they will 
repair to theſe Trees, and rub. againſt the T. 


$ till the 
Balſam flows out; when they rub their wounded Part on 


the Balſam, which,cures them; which occaſion d their call- 
ing it the Hog-doZor-tree. , 


Theſe Trees may be propagated eitber by Sceds, vt 


. Cuttings ; but the Seeds will not retain their growing Qua- 


lity long; therefore they. ſhould be put into à Box of 
Earth foon after they are ripes, and when, che Plays are 
come up, and have obtained Strength, they may be brought 
to England , TRI In ON of ther 
aſſage, that they are. not injur d by ſalt Water; 
nor ſhould they — — given to them, 
ally as they come into a cooler Climate; for too 
much Moiſture will ſoon deſtroy them. In like manner 
alſo ſhould the Cuttings of theſe Trees be 48 * or 
Country until they are well rooted ; for if they are ſent 
over before they have taken good Root, they ſeldom come 
good to England. When theſe arrive, they ſhould be 


Lach tranſplanted. into ſeparate Pots fill'd with freſh light 


Earth, and plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark; obſerving, if the Seaſon is very warm, to ſhade 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and refreſh 
them every other Day with Water; but do not give it 
them in great Quantitics, leſt it rot their tender Roots. 
When the Plants have taken good Root, and recover'd 
the Injuries they rectiv d in their Paſſage, they may be 
treated in the ſame manner as is praftis'd for other tender 
Exotic Plants, keeping them conſtantly in the Bark-ftov: ; 


for they are too tender to live in the open Aic in this 


Country. During the Winter-ſcaſon, when they are de- 
ſtitute of Leaves, they ſhould have but little Water; bi. t 
in the Summer, when the Weather is warm, they m. 

have frequent Refreſhings, and a good Share of Air ſh d 
be admitted to them at that Seaſon. With this Manage- 
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Ternate. 85 
The three firſt· mention d Sorts are annual Plants, which 
I OS 


1 


1 

ment the Plants will thrive, and afford an agreeable Va- 
ricty in the Stove, amongſt other Plants of the (ame 
Country 


TERGIFOETOUS PLANTS are ſuch as bear their 


Seeds on the Back ſides of their Leaves. 


TERNATEA. 
The CharaZers are; 
I bath @ papilionaceous (or pra-bloom) Flower, whoſe 
Standard almoſt bides the Keel, and the Wings : the Pointal 
becomes a Pod, which opens two Ways, and ts 
filled with kidney-ſhap'd Seeds : to theſe Notes ſhould be 
added, That the Leaves are winged, and are terminated by 
ax add Lobe. f 
| The Species are; 
1. Tzaxarz A, flore fimplici cæruleo. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
Ternatea with a ſingle blue Flower. 
2. TrRNATEA fore pleno cæruleo. Acad. Reg. Scien. 


Ternatea with a double blue Flower. 


3. TiaxvarzA fore fimplici albido. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
Ternatea with a ſingle white Flower. | 
4. TexxnaTEA Americana perennis, flore ceruleo. 
Houſft. American perennial Ternatea, with a blue Flower. 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort has given to this Ge- 
nus'of Plants is, from the Place whence theſe Plants were 
firſt brought; which is one of the Molucca Iſlands, call'd 


1 their Seeds: but the 

Sort will abide ſeveral Years, provided the Plants 
are placed in a warm Stove. They are all of them tender 
Plants; fo their Seeds ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, th 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd 
with freſh light Earth, and then plung 


freſh them with Water. As theſe Plants have very flen- 
Branches, ſo they twiſt round whatever Plants grow 
z therefore they ſhould have Sticks thruſt into 
for them to twine round, that they may be ſup- 
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flower, and perfett their Ses. 


The Flowers of the firſt and ſecond Sorts are of a very 


oy EN and, if put in Water, and . 
will dye the Water almoſt as blue as Indigo. The ſecond 
Sort, having very double Flowers, makes a fine Appear- 
ance when it is in Flower; ſo is worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden, where there is Conveniency for bringing 
them to Perfection. For as they are very tender, if they 
are not brought forward early in the Spring, and carefully 
treated afterward, they will not perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. X | 

The third Sort differs from the firſt only in the Colour 
of the Flower; ſo may be admitted for the ſake of Variety, 
tho? the Flowers are not near ſo beautiful. 

The fourth Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. William 


Houſtoun in Jamaica, from whence he ſent the Seeds to 


England. This is an abiding Plant, which rarely produces 
any Flowers in this Country ; for from ſeveral of theſe 
Plants, which have been raiſed in the Phyſic- garden, there 
has but one of them produc'd any Flowers ; and that 
not more than three Flowers, tho? it has remain'd ſeveral 
Years. 


TERRACES : A Terrace is a ſmall Bank of Earth, 
rais'd and trimm'd according to Line and Level, for the 
proper Elevation of any Perſon that walks round a Gar- 


den, that he may have a better Proſpect of all that lies 


round him; and thele Elevations are fo neceſſary, that thoſe 
Gardens that have them not, are deficient. 


When Terraces are rightly ſituated, they are great Or- 


ey for which Elntrees are very proper: for no Seat can be 


 *« 


namnetits to ſuch Gardens as have 
Urity and Opening ; eſpecially 
and beautify d with handfome 
Sometimes under them are made Vaults, Gronoes, 2 
Caſcades of Water, with an Order of Architecture, 
great many Statues and_Niches ; and on the 
_— ſet Vaſes and Flower-pots, orderly 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Terrace Walks: 
I. The great Terrace, which lies next to the H 
2. The fide or middle Terrace; which is 
raiſed above the Level of the Partetre; Lawn, r. 
3. Thoſe Terraces which encompaſs a Garden. 
4. Thoſe Terraces which lie under one anothet, being 
cut out of a large Hill ; and theſe are different one 
4 el | uſually de 
cided by its Correſpondence with ſome Pavilion, or ſome 
little Jettee or Building ; but moſt of all by the Quantity 
pare for thoſe Purpoſes. | 
be fide Terrace of a Garden ought not to be leſs thai 


twenty Feet, and but very ſeldom wider than forty. 


As for the Height of a Terrace, ſome allow it to be 
but five Feet high; but others more or leſs, according to 
their Fancies; but the more exact Perſons never allow 
above five or fix Feet; and in a ſmall Garden, and 2 


narrow Terrace-walk, three Feet; and ſometimes three 


Feet and an half high are ſufficient for a Terrace ei 
Feet wide; and four Feet are ſufficient for a Terrace 
my _— 
ably large, and the Terrace is thirty or forty Feet wide, 
then it muſt be at leaſt five or ſix Feet high. ' 
The nobleſt Terrace is very deficient without Shade; 


faid to be complete, where there is not an immediate Shade 


almoſt as ſoon as out of the Houſe ; and therefore theſe 


ſhady Trees ſhould be detach'd from the Body and Wings 
of the Edifice. Hg nie, 1 
Terraces ſhould be - _ or Lime- 
trees, than with Yew or Holly; which will not grow large 
enough to afford Shade. 1 nat 
The Diſtance of the Elms acroſs will be about twenty 


Feet ; and they may be plac'd thirty Feet aſunder in 


TERRENE, Earthy, or compos'd of Earth. == 
TERRESTRIAL, Earthy, or that belongs to Ea 


TETRAGONOCARFOS. 
The Characters are; *. 5 

It bath an apetalous Flower, whoſe Empalement is di- 
vided into four Parts: in the Middle of the Flower riſes 
the Pointal, attended by a great Number of Stamina, crows'd 
with flat Summits, and reſt on the oval Pointal, whith af. 
terward becomes a Fruit, baving four Wings or Corners, 
and four Cells; in each of which is contain d one Seed. 

The Species are Wes 
1. TETRAGONOCARPOS 
& anguſtis. H. Amſt. African ſhrubby Tetragonocarpos, 
with long narrow Leaves. | "or. Ah 

2. TETRAGONOCARPOS Africana, folio portulacæ longo, 
fore herbaceo. Boerb. Ind. all. African T 
with a long Purſlain-leaf, and an herbaceous Flower. 

3. TzTRACONOCARPOS Africana, radice magna crafſe 
& carnoſa. Hort. Amft. » Tetragono-arpos with a large 
fleſhy Root, and oval Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts are pretty common in the Elis 
Gardens, where there are Collections of rare Plants. Theſe 
may be pr by Cuttings, which ſhould be cut off 
from the Plants a few Days before they are planted, that 
the Part where they are cut may be healed, otherwiſe they 
will rot; for the Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are very 
full of Moiſture. The beſt time to plant theſe Cuttings 
is in July, that they may have time to make good Roots 
before Winter. Theſe Cuttings may be planted on a Bed 
of freſh Earth; and if the Cuttings are ſhaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, it will be of Service to them. 
They ſhould be fiequentiy refreſh'd with Water þ 


Africana fruticans, foliis longis 


* A i dna. Afb. at A St 


whey mult not have it in too great Plenty, for that will 
rot them, In about fix Weeks after Planting, the Cut- 
rings will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant ; therefore 
they ſhould be taken up, and planted into Pots fill'd with 
ght freſh undung'd Earth, and plac'd in a ſhady Situation, 
until they have taken new Root; after which time the) 
may be plac'd with other hardy Exotic Plants, in a ſhel- 
ter'd Situation, where they may remain till the Middle or 
Later-end of OZober ; at which ume they ſhould be re- 
mov d into the Green-houſe, and plac'd where they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather ; for 
they only require to be protected from the Froſt, being 
hardy with . m to Cold; but they ſhould nor 
ia much Moiſture in Winter. If theſe Plants are 
in the full Ground in the Summer- _—_ * ** 

1 ig rank and large z as they alſo will, 1 

s 2 to root ins the Ground through the 
Holes at oy RO of the Pots; I * 
ſhould be frequently remov d to prevent it: for when they 
ure; Which, together with the Weight of the Fruit, which 
ze always produc'd at the Extremity of the Branches, 
vill weigh the Branches upon the Ground, and render the 
Plants very unſightly. The Plants of this Kind commonly 
grow very ing; therefore, the more their Roots 
are confin'd in the Pots, the more cloſe and ſtinted will 
be che Heads of the Plants ; which is what they ſhould 
always be kept to, in order to render them ſightly. The 
Flowers of this Plant have no great Beauty ; but as the 
whole Face of the Plant J e it may be allow'd a 
Place in every Collection of Plants, for the fake of Va- 


riety ; ſince 1t requires no great Trouble to cultivate it. 


Theſe Plants may alſo be pi by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a warm Border of light freſh Earth, 


the Plants come up; therefore, when they do not come 
up the firſt Seaſon, the Borders ſhould not be diſturb'd, 
but kept conſtantly clear from Weeds; and when the 
Plants are come up about four Inches high, they ſhould 
be taken up, and planted in Pots (and treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for the Curtings); for if they 
ſuffer'd to . the Border till they — they 
ill not tranſplant well; nor will e fo hand- 
The. third Sort hath large fleſhy Roots; the Branches 
are weak, and trail upon the Ground: rheſe decay entirely 
about Midſummer, and new Shoots are produc' d in the 
Autumn. The Flowers are produc'd from the Wings of 
the Leaves in February; but this Sort ſeldom produces 
good Seeds; however, the Cuttings will grow, if they are 
planted early in the Spring ; fo that the Sort may be pro- 
pagated with the ſame Facility as either of the other Kinds. 
All theſe Sorts require Protection in Winter; but if 


other hardy Plants, where they may have a large Share 
of free Air in mild Weather, and protected from the Froſt, 
they will thrive much better than when they are more ten- 
TETRAGONOTHECA, Sunflower, vale. 
The Gbaretters are; £2; | 

| Tt bath @ compound Flower, compos'd of ſeveral Florets, 
which are tubulous ; theſe are Hermapbrodite, and are ſitu- 
ated in the Middle; the Half-florets,wbich compoſe the Rays, 


ere Female: theſe have one Segment ſtreteb d out like a 


Tongue, which is cut into three acute Segments; theſe are 
all included in one common Empalement, which is cut into 
four large Segments : the Florets are ſucceeded by one naked 
oval Seed : to which Notes may be added, -The Empalement 
F the Flower fwells like a Bladder, and is four-corner'd ; 
which diſtinguiſbes it from all the Plants of this Tribe. 
We have but one Species of this Genus; viz. 
ETRAGONOTHECA doronici maximi folio. Hort. Elth. 
bnaf Sunflower, with a Leaf like the greater Leopard's- 


This Plant is a Native of Cos, from whence the 


Seeds were brought to Eur z and the Plants are now 

growing in ſome curious Gardens. The Roots of this Plant 

are perennial ; but the Stalks are annual, and periſh in the 
vo f 


where ſometimes they will remain a whole Year before 


they are plac'd in an airy Glaſs-caſe, with Ficoides, and | 


1 
Autumn oh che Approach of Cold. The Roots will abide 
through the Winter in the full Ground, if they ate platited 
in a warm Situation ; ſo do not require any Shelter, ex- 
Cepr id very ſevere Winters; when, if they are cover'd 
over with rottn Tan, or Peas-havlm, to keep out the 
Froſt, there will be no Danger of their being kill'd, 
About the Latter-end of April, or the Beginning of 
May, the Roots will ſend forth new Shoots ; which are 
garniſh'd with large oblong rough Leaves, plac'd by Pairs 
oppoſite. to each other, cloſely embracing the Stalks: theſe 
are a little ſinuated on their Edges, and are cover'd with 
mall Hairs. The Stalks uſually grow about two Feet 
high in England, and branch out toward the Top into 
ſeveral ſmaller Stalks, each having one large yellow Flower 
at their Top, ſhap'd like a Sunflower; which, before it 
expands, is cover d with the inflated Empalement, which 
is four-corner'd. The Seeds of this Plant rarely ripen in 
England but when they are obtain'd from Abroad, they 
ſhould be fown in the full Ground in the Spring of the 
Year ; where, ſometimes, they will remain a Year before 
the Plants come up: fo that if they do not come up the 
ſame Year, the Ground ſhould not be diſturb'd, but kept 
clean from Weeds, and wait till the ſecond Year to ſee 
what Plants will come up. When the Plants appear, they 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds; and if the Scaton ſhould 
prove dry, they will require to be frequently water*d. In 
the Autumn the Plants ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
Places where they are to remain. ; 
Theſe Plants will live Years, and may be propagated 
by Off-ſers, but theſe are not produ'd in Plenty: ſo chat 
the beſt Method is by Serds, when they can be procur d. 


TETRAPETALOUS FLOWER is one which is 
compos'd of only four ſingle Flower-leaves, call'd Petald. 


TEUCRIUM [rakes irs Name of King Teucer, who 
was the firſt amongſt the Antients, who brought this Plant 
into Uſe}, Tree -· germander. -. | | 
The Charatters are; | | LE 

The Flower cup is divided into five Parts at the Top; 
Þut is of the bell-ſhaped Kind : the Fiower bas no Galea or 
Creſt; but, inſtead thereof, the Stamina cccupy the Upper- 
part: the Beard, or Lower-lip, is cut into five Parts: 
the middle Segment, being larger, is hollow'd like a Spoon: 
in the Centre .of the Flower riſes the Pointal, attended by 
feur Embryots, which afterward becomes ſo many Seeds, 
ſhut up in at Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup + 10 
theſe Notes ſhould be added, The Flowers are produc d from 
' the Wings of the Leaves, | | 

The Species are; | 
1. TzvcriuM miltis, F. B. Common Treezger- 
mander. 3 
2. Tzvcrivm Beticum. Cluſ. Hit. Spaniſh Tree 

er. | 
3. Tevcrivm Bætitum, calyce campanulato, folio ele- 
. variegato. Boerb. Ind. Spaniſp Tree-germander, 
ich a ſtriped Leaf. | a 

4. Trucztun Hiſpanicam, latiore folio. Int. R. H. 
Spaniſh TIT; with a broader Leaf. 5 
5. Trucxiun ſpinum prrenne, foliis laciniatis. Inft. 
R. H. Low perennial Germander, with jagged Leaves. 

6. Truckiuu ſupinum amuum Lufitanicum, foltis 
latiniatis. Inſt. R. H. Low annual Portugal Germander, 
with Jagged Leaves. AE : 

7. Tzxvctivm fruteſcens, fiechadis Arabica folio & 
Facie. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Germander, with the- Leaf 
and Face of Arabian Stœchas. ws 

8. Texucrium orientate latifolinm laciniatum, fore 
parvo. Tourn. Cor. Broad ' jagged-leav'd Eaſtern Ger- 
mander, with a ſmall Flower. | 

9. Tzvcrium crientale anguftifolium laciniatum, flore 
mag no ſuzve-rubente. Turn. Cor. Narrow jagged-leav'd 
Eaſtern Germander, with a large ſoft- red Flower. . 

10. TEucrIUM oriemtale anguſtiſolium laciniatum, flere 
magno ſubceruleo. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged-lcav'd 
Eattern Germander, with a large blue Flower. : 

11. Tzuckiun Hiſpanicum ſupinum bumilius, verbenæ 
' tenuifolie follis. Feſſieu. Low-rrailing Spaniſh Germander, 
with Leaves like the narrow-leav'd Vei vam. 0 

5 12. Tev- 
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Spring, on a Bed of freſh light 
.and water them until they have taken Root ; after which 


in the fame manner as hath been di 
and afterward treated in the ſame Way. 


T E 


tz. Tevcrruu Creticum odoratum, flere purpureo. H. R. 
} ar. Sweet Germander of Crete, with a purple Flower. 

13. Tzucstun Americanum, balicacabos & * 
roides. Plum. Cat. American Tree-germander. with a blac- 
— wn like the Winter-cherry, and ſpiked like the 

Ox - : 

14. Truck Americanam, chamedryos folio, fore 
allo. Hout. American Ley wen er, with a common 
Germander-leaf, and a white er. 5 

The firſt Sort here mentioned was formerly preſerv'd 
in Green-houſes with great Care; but of late Years it hath 
been planted out into the open Air, and is found hardy 


enough to endure the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters with- 


out Shelter, provided it be planted on a dry Soil. _ 
This may be propagated by 2 —_— the 


they will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds, until the following Spring; when they may 


be tranſplanted out into the Places where they are to re- 


main, being careful in removing them not to ſhake off 
all the Earth from their Roots, as alſo to water them until 
they have taken freſh Root; after which the only Care 
they require, is to keep the Ground clean about them, and 


to prune off ſuch Shoots as are ill ſituated ; whereby their 
Heads will appear more . é | 


It may allo be propagated by Seeds, which generally 


are produc'd in Plenty: if theſe are ſown upon a Bed of f 


light Earth in April, the Plants will come up in fix 
Weeks after ; and theſe may be tranſplanted in Autumn, 
where they are delign'd to remain. 2 


The Spaniſh Sort is tenderer than the former, tho that 


will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if planted 
on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; but in a ſevere 


hard Froſt it is often deſtroyed; for which Reaſon. the 
Planrs are generally preſerved in Pots, and removed into 
the Green-houſe in Winter. This is propagated in the 


ſame manner as the former. | 
The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is leſs common than 

plain, and is valued by thoſe that delight in variegated 

Plants. This is ſomewhat tenderer than the plain Sort ; 


but may be propagated and preſerved in the ſame manner, 
only obſerving to place it in a warmer Part of the Green- 


houſe in Winter. | | 

The fourth Sort here mention'd is very like to the Betic 

Tree-germander; from which it differs in the Leaves 

being broader, the Shoots ſtronger, and the young Shoots 

being waiter. This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings 
2 de pro 28 "up 


The ſeventh and twelfth Sorts are alſo ſhrubby Plants, 


_ which may be propagated and treated in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for the fourth; with which Manage- 
ment theſe will thrive very well, and may be allowed to 


have a Place in the Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


The fifth Sort is a low-trailing Plant, which puts out 
Roots from the Joints of the Stalks, whereby it may ea- 


ſily be propagated, as alſo from the Seeds, which require 
no farther Care, than to ſow them on a Bed of freſh 


Earth, in an open Situation; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be kept clear from Weeds; and 


where they are too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn 
out, to give room for the others to grow. This Sort will 
ripen Seeds very well in this Country ; and, if planted in 
a warm Situation, will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. NE 

The ſixth, eighth, ninth, and eleventh Sorts are annual 


Plants, of humble Growth. Theſe are propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in 


March; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 


thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require ; for as they 
are Plants which make no great Figure in a Garden, they 


are not cultivated in great Plenty: a few Plants of cach 
Sort, for the ſake of Variety, are as many as any curious 


Perſon commonly keeps. Theſe Plants will drop their 
Seeds, and the Plants will come up from. the ſelf-ſown 
Seeds, full as well, if not better, than when they are ſown 
by Hand; fo may be eaſily maintained. ; 


quently refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be gi 


7 fi 
| = nch Sort was diſco red. by 
2 
was diſcovered by the late Dr. Honftoun, at the H, 
from whence he brought the Seeds to 3 


are both very tender Plants, ſo muſt be 3 | ö 
Stove, otherwiſe they will not live thro” | Wane. 1 
this Country. They may be 4 Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a moderate ot-bed in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould he 
tranſplanted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh 
Earth, and then plunged into a. moderate Hot: 
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to them in warm Weather, and muſt be plent 
tered. When theſe Plants are brought forward 
the Spring, ſome of them will produce their 
ame Seaſon; but they rarely. produce ripe Seeds «i 

Year; fo the Plants ſhould 4 L 4 the N 
Michaelmas, and, during the Winter- 
a moderate Share of Heat, and will require. to 
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 THALICTRUM [This Name is antient, and wiites 
in a two-fold Manner; in the Manuſcripts Sa Ye 


The Flower comſiſts of Steed Leaves plac'd ez 


wbich expand in form of 4 Roſe; in the Middle of which 


ariſe numerous Cluſters of Chives, encompaſſing the Pu 
which afterward becomes @ Fruit; in which Jager rr 
as in à little Head, the Capſules, which are ſometines 
wing d, and ſometimes without Wings, each containing ut 
Seed, for the moſt part oblong. = 
The Species are, 


t. Tnaricraun Alpinum, aquilegie foliis, 
7 bus. Tourn. |; 


| | forme 
minibus purpuraſcentibus. ; - Meadow-roe, 
with Columbine-leaves, and the Chives of the Flower of 
2 purpliſh Colour, commonly called the feather'd Co- 
lumbine. ES A 

2. THALICTRUM inum majus, aquilegie foltis 
rum ſtaminibus albis, caule viridi. Tourn. — 
pine Meadow rue, with Columbine leaves, white Chives 
to the Flowers, and a green Stalk. ci 416,008 3 

3. Tualicrxun Canadenſe, caule purpuraſcente, an- 
legiæ foliis, forum 2 albis. Tourn. pm Mea- 
dow-rue, with a purpliſh Stalk, Columbine-leaves, and 
white Chives to the Flower. CANTET :. 

4. TrailicTRuM Americanum minus. Park. Thed. 
Leſſer American Meadow-rue. | Ho 

5. THALICTRUM majus, fili uloſa aut ftriats. 
= P. Greater Re A Rn furrow d 

6. THALICTRUM pratenſe majus, Monſpelienſium, fe 
his rugofis. H. R. Par. Montpelier Meadow- 
rue, with rough Leaves. <> . 7 

. THALICERUM us, non ſtriatum. C. B. F. 

GR ſmooth — — | 

8. THALICTRUM majus flavum, flaminibus luttis, vel 
glauco folio. C. B. P. Greater yellow Meadow rue, with 
yellow Chives, and a ſca-green Leaf. | 

9. Tualicraun magnum, flore lutes odorate. Vir. 
Lufit. Greater Meadow-rue, with a yellow ſweet Flower. 

10. TRALICTRUM minus, aſphodeli radice, parvo fert. 
Inſt. R. H. Smaller Mcadow-rue, with an Aſphodel- 
root, and a ſmall Flower. | 


11. THALICTRUM minus, aſphodeli radice, mag uo 1 


. 4 rt. va 


* 


. La A EE * e n 


T H 


Toft. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Aſphodel- good Flower- 


and a large Flower. 
_ THALICTRUM minus. C. B. P. Smaller Meadow- 


* 3. THALICTRUM pratenſe anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
Narrow - leav d Meadow) rue. 1 

14. THALICTRUM — anguſtiſſimo folio. C. B. P. 
The narroweſt- leav d ow-rue. 

- 15. Tuaxicraum minus alterum Parifienfium, fo- 
liis craſſoribus & lucidis. H. R. Par. Another ſmall 
Meadow rue of Paris, with thicker ſhining Leaves. 

16. Tualicraun minimum fetidiſſmum. C. B. P. 
The leaſt and moſt ſtinking Meadow - rue. 

17. THALIcTRUM monzanum minus, foliis latioribus. 
Rai Syn. Small Mountain Meadow-rue, with broader 
. THALICTRUM —_—_— montanum atro-rubens, 

is ſplendentibus. Raii Syn, Smalleſt Mountain Mea- 
was with blackiſh-red ſhining Leaves. | 
All theſe Soits are commonly known by the Name of 
Feather d or Spaniſh Columbine among the Gardeners ; 
which Names, I ſuppoſe, they received from the Simi- 
litade that the Leaves of this Plant bear to thoſe of Co- 
lumbine, tho? their Flowers are very different therefrom. 


The fifth Sort here mention'd grows plentifully in moiſt. 


Meadows, in divers Parts of England. The ſixth Soit 
s found growing wild about Newmarket, and on chalky 
Grounds in ſeveral Parts of England. The ſeventeenth 
and eighteenth Sorts 


into ſome curious Gardens, where they are preſcrved for 
the ſake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of England ; yet be- 
ing equally hardy with the former, will thrive in the open 
Air well. Moſt of theſe Plants have creeping Roots, 


well rooted before the dry Weather comes on in the 
Spri 


The fifth, ſpeth, ſeventh, eighth, thirteenth, and four- 
other Plants of the ſame Growth, which delight in a 


moiſt Soil, in ſome obſcure Part of the Garden, where 


better Things will not thrive; in which Places theſe will 
thrive and flower, and maintain themſclves without an 
other Care, but to keep them clear from very large Weeds, 
which would overbear and deſtroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble Growth, ſome of them 
ſeldom riſing above fix Inches high, and the others nor 
more than a Foot; but theſe may be planted in ſhad 
Borders with other hardy Plants, where they will thrive 
very well, provided they are watered in dry Weather, 
and will abide ſeveral Years. All theſe Sorts will flower 
in May and June, and their Seeds are ripe toward the 
End of Auguſt : but as theſe propagate ſo faſt by their 
Roots, they are rarely raiſed from Seeds, which is a more 


tedious Method; for it is commonly three Years before 


tc Secdling-plants produce their Flowers fo ſtrong as the 
old ones, 

Theſe Plants are pro by parting their Roots: 
the beſt time for this Work is in September, when their 
Leaves begin to decay, that they may take freſh Root 
before the Froſt comes on to prevent them. They ſhould 
alſo be planted in a freſh light Soil, and have a ſhady 
Situation, in which they will thrive exceedingly ; tho” 
they may be planted in almoſt any Soil or Situation, pro- 
vided it be not too hot and dry. Theſe Roots ſhould not 
be parted or removed 1 every other Vear; but 

they are permitted to ſtand three Years, they will flower 
ID * for it | 

heſe Plants flower from the Beginning of to the 
Beginning of Fune; and if — be 23 
wil continue in Beauty a long time: this, together with 
their being hardy Plants, which require little Culture, ren- 
ders ſome of the beſt Kinds worthy of a Place in every 


grow wild on the rocky Mountains 
of Wales; from whence they have been tranſplanted | 


teenth Sorts are tall Plants, and may be planted among 


y been ſuppoſed to be the Turbith of the Sho 


1 
garden; as their Flowers are very p 


to intermix with others, for Baſons to adorn Halls, Chim- 
neys, c. in the Summer- time. 


THAPSIA loo call'd of the Inand Thapfus, where it 
grew in Plenty], The Deadly Carror, or ſcorching Fenel. 
p 3m Characters are; | — 
t bath an umbellated roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
Ive Petals, which are placed in a circular Order, and 
reſt on the Empalement ; which afterward becomes a Fruit, 


compoſed of two long furrow'd Seeds, which bave e 
—_— * 


The Species are ; 


1. Tnarsta maxima, latiſimo folio. C. B. P. The 
greateſt Scorching-fenel, with a very broad Leaf. 


2. THaPs1a latifolis villoſa. C. B. P. Broad-leav*'d 


hairy Scorching-fenel. 

3. TnarsiA foliis libanotidis, fetidiſſima. C. B. P. 
The moſt ſtinking Scorching-fenel, with Herb-frankin- 
cenſe-leaves. 8 

4. THAPSIA qpii folio, Luſitanica fætidiſi na, flore albo. 
Int. R. H. The molt ſtinking Portugal Scorching- 
fenel, 2 a Smallage-leaf, and a white Flower. 

5. THaPs1A ſenniore folio, Apula. Inſt. R. H. Apu 
lian Scorching-fenel, with a * * __ 

6. Tnars1a five Turbith Garganicum, ſemine latiſſimo. 
J. B. Scorching-fenel with very broad Seeds, whoſe 
Roots were ſuppoſed to be the Turbeth. 


7. Tnarsia Alpina lucida, thalictri aut carote folio, 


fore albo. Bocc. Muſ. Shining. Scorching-fenel of the 
_ Alps, with a Meadow-rue or Carror-leaf, and a white 


Flower. 


8. TnarstA thalifri folio, Lufitanica villoſa. Inft. 
R. 2 Hairy Portugal Scorching fenel, with a Meadow- 


rue 
9. Trars1a Orientalis, anethi folio, ſemine eleganter 


crenato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Scorching-fenel, with a 
- Dill-leaf, and Seeds beaurifully notched. 


10. TharSsTA Orientalis aquatica, angelicæ folio. Tourn. 
= Eaſtern Water Scorching-fenel, with an Angelica- 
11. Tuarsia Cretica, thalifri folio, villaſa, ſeminum 


alis purpuro-violaceis. Tourn. Cor. Hairy Scorching- 


fenel of Crete, with a Meadow - rue-leaf, and Seeds with 
purple-violet Borders. 


12. Tnarsix carote folio. C. B. P. Scorching-fenel 
with a Carrot-leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of 


y Spain, and on the Pyrenees, where the Inhab'tants ſome- 


times uſe the Roots in Medicine z but it purges upward 
and downward wich ſo much Violence, that it frequently 
puts thoſe who take it in great Hazard of their Lives. 

The ſixth Sort, whoſe Roots hive by ſome Botaniſts 

grows on 
the Coaſt of Africa; from whence the Seeds have been 
brought into ſeveral curious Gardens in Europe, where the 
Plant is preſerved by thoſe who delight in Botany. 

The twelfth Sort is mention'd in the Catalogue of 
Plants inſerted in the College Diſpenſatory, but is rarely 
uſed in Medicine; for it is of ſuch an acrid burning Qua- 
lity, that it is very dangerous to take inwardly ; bur, out- 


wardly applied, it takes off Blemiſhes and Scabs from the 


Skin, . 

All theſe Plants are very hardy with reſpe& to Cold; 
ſo that they will thrive in the open Air in this Country; 
but they ſhould have a loamy Soil, and in dry Weather 
ſhould be watered, otherwiſe their Flowers will fall off, 
without producing good Seeds. Theſe Plants are only 

ropagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn; 
2 if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
often miſcarry; or if they grow, they commonly lie in 
Earth a whole Year before the Plants come up; whereas 
thoſe Seeds which are ſown in Autumn, generally grow 
the following Spring. Theſe ſhould be fown in Drills, 
in the Place where they are defign'd to remain: the Drills 
ſhould be at leaſt two Feet aſunder, becauſe the Plants 
ſpread their Leaves very wide. When the Plants come 
up in the Spring, they muſt be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe together, ſome of 


8 M them 


two or three Inches apart: 
ariſe from Seeds, they make but flow Progreſs; ſo the 
Autumn following the remaining Part of the Plants may 
be taken up, leaving thoſe which are defign'd to remain, 
about ei Inches aſunder; and thoſe Plants which 
are taken up, may be tranſplanted into another Bed, if 
they are wanted. After the 
require no farther Care, but to k 

Weeds; and every Spring, } — 
to puſh out new Leaves, the Ground ſhould 


them clear from 


Plants begin 
be carefully 


dug between the Plants, to looſen it; but the Roots muſt | 


not be injured, left it ſhould 2 
Plants, being thus managed, will continue ears, 
e from which new 
Plants may be raiſed. 


THERMOMETER [Deruc uerpor, of Sicur, Heat, 


and wer", to meaſure], An Inſtrument ſhewing, or 
rather ing, the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Heat ; 
and Cold of the Air. 


Defets, Theories, c. whereof are as follow. 


| The CenfirufSion of a Thermometer, depending on the 
. Rarefaftion of the Air. | 

- In the Tube CF, to which is 
faſten'd a Glaſs Ball A, is put 
a Quantity of common Water, 
mix*d with 
vent its freezing; and the Mixture 
ting d with a Solution of Vitriol, 
do give it a Greenneſs. In filling 
tte Tube, Care is taken, that there 
be fo much Air left in the Ball and 


1 


| 15 1 dnve 
I the Liquor out of the Tube. To 
Bt the other Extreme of the Tube is 
| faſten'd another Glaſs Ball EF, 
| | open to the Air at F. On each 
E 7 the Scale 
i TE 


TANTIOUTINTO 


* 


Ball and the Top of the Tube, ex- 
panding, will drive the Liquor 
into the lower Ball, and conſe- 
quently its Surface will deſcend ; 
on the contrary, as the ambient 


( 


The Centrasien of the Mercurial Thermometer. 
1——— . ns by 
put a hüte Quantity not exceeding the 
Bizneis of a Pea, into a Tube BC, thus bent with 
Wreaths; that taking up the leſs Height, it may be the 


firſt Year theſe Plants will 


Aqua Regia, to pre- 


and lefs liable to Harm: divide this ©? 


FE. 


28 


4 


F< 
84 


17 


of Wine, which * * BY | 
Tincture: this being done, the Spirit 


* — 
— 


— 
_— _ 


nient to immerge the Ball, fill'd with its Spirit, in boik 
| fartheſt Point to iich 2 


Tube; and as the Heat decreaſes, the Spirit will deſcend, 

and the Degree or Quantity of Aſcent and Deſcent vil 

be ſcen in the Scale. 9 
Let, as the Ratio eſterday's Heat to To-day s, 

is not hereby diſcovered, this Inſtrument is not ſtriciiy 

a Thermometer, any more than the former. 
Here it is to be obſerv d; 


I. That as the natural Gravity of the Liquor 


makes 


demiſts del Cimento ;, tho? it is that which is in _— 
7 


Uſe, is far from being an accurate Meaſure of Heat, &c. ing how high the Spirit riſes in the Tube, and noting the 
To which may be added, what Dr. Halley obſerves in the Point with an Unit; then remove the Thermometer into 
Philoſophical Tranſafions, That he has learn'd from thoſe the ſecond Veſſel, into which are poured two Ounces of 
that have kept Spirit of Wine long, that it loſes Part of hot Water, and note the Place the Spirit riſes to with two: 
its expanſive Force in Courſe of Time. : by thus proceeding, till the whole Pound of Water is 
Various Authors have propoſed various Methods for ſpent, the Inſtrument will be found to be divided into 
finding a fix d Point or Degree of Heat and Cold, from twelve Parts, denoting ſo many Terms or Degrees of 
which to account for the other Degrees, and adjuſt the Heat; ſo that at Two, the Heat is double to that of One; 
„„ i Lrecomnd makes. — Bar ke Gown, cha chough 
Times, in may be com t . t Wolfius that this Method is plau- 
Some note the Place the Liquor is at in Winter, when fible, yet it is deceitful, and builr on falſe Suppoſitions 3 = 
Water begins to freeze ; and again that in Summer, when for it takes for granted, we have one Degree of Heat, by B 
Butter plac'd near the Ball of the Thermometer melts: adding one Ounce of hot to eleven of cold Water, two 
the intermediate Space they divide into two equal Parts; Degrees by adding two Ounces to ten, 6c. It ſuppoſes, 
the middle Point whereof anſwers in their Graduation to that a ſingle Degree of Heat acts on the Spirit in the Ball E 
temperate Heat; and each Moiety they ſubdivide into ten of a fingle Force, a double with a double Force, &c. | 
Degrees, adding four other equal Degrees on each of the Laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that if the Effect be produc'd in | 
two Extremes. 2 the Thermometer by the Heat of the ambient Air, which 
But this Method ſuppoſes the ſame Degree of Heat is here produc'd by the hot Water, the Air has the ſame = 
and Cold to anſwer to the freezing of all Water, and the Degree of Heat with the Water. | | * 
melting of all Butter, as alſo that all Thermometers re- But none of theſe Suppoſitions are true: for, as to the 
ceive the ſame Impreſſions from the ſame Degree of Heat; firſt; Allowing the Heat of the hot Water equally diſtri 
all which are contrary to ience. buted through the Cold, one Degree of Heat will be dif 
Others adviſe, That the Ball of the Thermometer be tributed through eleven Parts, two through ten, three V 
into a Quantity of Snow and Salt, and the Point the through nine, c. taking therefore equal Bulks of Water, | 43K 
| pm ny to be noted; and that thence the Thermo- e. g. a twelfth Part of each, the Heat will not be double n 
meter be removed into a deep Cave or Cellar, whither in the one, triple in another, Cc. | : 
no external Air reaches; ſo that the Liquor, receiving the The firſt Suppoſition is therefore erroneous, and fo is 
Action of the temperate Air, may ſhew the Degree of the ſecond : for neither is the Heat of the hot Water 
remperate Heat: and laſtly, they divide the intermediate equally diffus'd through the Cold; nor does the Heat of 
Space into fifteen or more equal Parts, which they con- the hot Water act uniformly on the Spirit of Wine; 3. e. * 
tinue beyond each Extreme: but this Method is liable to not with the ſame Force all the time of its Action. 
the like Inconvenience with the former. For the third Suppoſicion : The Heat of the ambient 
Dr. Halley aſſumes That for a fix d Degree of Heat, Air acts not only on the Spirit of Wine on the Ball, but 
where Spirits of Wine begin to boil; but there is Reaſon alſo on that in the Tube; and therefore this, as well as 
to ſuſpect this too of being precarious : tho*, after him, that, will be changed. Roe 
M. Amontons retains the Degree of Heat, anſwering to Dr. Hook, in order to adjuſt the Gradations of a Ther- 
iling Water, for the graduating his Mercurial Ther- mometer with the greater Accuracy, hath contriv'd and 
mometer. But as the different ſpecific Gravities of Wa- deſcrib'd an Inſtrument for that Purpoſe, in his Microgra- 
ter argue a different Maſs and Texture, it is highly pro- pbia, p. 38. | | 
OI 05 08 D ny of filing Therwoſcopes, or foch other final 
«93a glas Tubes, with Spirit of Wine or Water. 
 THERMOSCOPE f[of Spun, Heat, and ere, Take the Ball of the Glaſs, and then warm ir gently 
I view], An Inſtrument defign'd to ſhew the Changes between your Hands; then heat it very well (tho* gently) 
pening in the Air, with reſpe& to Heat and Cold. before a good Fire, turning it round, that it may be 
The Name of Thermoſcope is indifferently uſed with equally warm: for without this Caution there will be Dan- 
that of Thermometer: however, there is ſome Difference ger of its breaking: then applying the Ball to the Flame - 
in the literal Import of the Words; the firſt ſignifying of a Lamp or Candle, burning it about in it, heat it as hot 
an Inſtrument that ſhews or exhibits the Changes of Heat, as you can, without melting the Glaſs; and then ſpeedily 
Sc. to the Eye; and the latter an Inſtrument that mea- immerſing the open End of the Pipe into the Veſſcl of 
ſures thoſe Changes; on which Foundation the Thermo- that Liquor you 1ntend to fill it withal, the Liquor will 
meter ſhould be a more accurate Thermoſcope. ' riſe into it, and fill it near full. 
This Difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, The Reaſon of which Aſcent of the Liquor is, that 
| deſcribes all the Thermometers in Uſe as Thermoſcopes; the Air within the Ball and the Tube being expell'd in 
| ſhewing, that none of them do properly meaſure the great meaſure by the Heat, or at leaſt rarety'd there to a 
Changes of Heat, c. and that none of them do more very great Degree, the immerſed open End of the Tube 
than indicate the ſame, Rk keeps off the Preſſure of the circumbient Atmoſphere on 
Tho? their different Heights, Yeſterday and Today, that Part of the Liquor that the End of the Tube covers: 
ſhew a Difference of Heat; yet ſince they don't diſcover but the Atmoſphere preſſes on all other Parts of the Li- 
the Ratio of Yeſterday's Heat to To-day's, they are quor in the open Veſſel; and conſequently, there being 
not ſtrictly Thermometers. none, or a very ſmall Quantity of Air within the Tube to 
The A Erud. Lipſ. propoſes a Method of graduating hinder it, forces it by its Weight up into the Tube, till 
the common Thermometers ſo, as that the unequal Di- it gain an Equilibrium with the Preſſure or Weight of the 
viſions thereof ſhall correſpond to equal Degrees of Heat; Air without. 5 | 
whereby the Ratio of To-day's Heat to Yeſterday's will If the Tube cannot be fill'd full enough by this Me- 
| be meaſur'd, and conſequently the Thermoſcope improv'd thod, the reſt may be ſupplied by a ſmall glaſs Funnel ; 
into a Thermometer. . the Shank of which muſt be drawn out exceeding ſlender, 
The Method is thus: | and inſerted into the Orifice of the Tube; and then by 
Take a ſlender Tube about four Palms long, with a blowing, you may force by your Breath the Spirit of Wine 
Ball faſten'd to the ſame; into it Spirit of Wine, into the Tube, ſo as to fill it quite, or to what Degree 
enough juſt to fill the Ball, when ſurrounded with Ice, and you pleaſe. | | 
not a Drop over: in this State ſeal the Orifice of the Tube Dr. Hook, in his Micrograpbia, hath an Engine for gra- 
hermetically and provide fix Veſſels, each capable of con- duating his Thermometers, to make them true Standards 
taining a Pound of Water, and ſomewhat over; and in of Heat and Cold. qo ; 
the firſt pour eleven Ounces of warm Water, into the The Thermometers or Thermoſcopes are Inſtruments 
ſecond ten Ounces, into the third nine, Ec. of very great Uſe to Gardeners in the Management of 
This done, immerge the Thermometer into the firſt Stoves. They ſhew, by Inſpection, the preſent Condi- 
Veſſel, and pour into it one Ounce of hot Water, obſerv- tion of the Air, and whether it be hot or cold; which 


Day 


1 
Day in Summer is the hotteſt, and in the Winter which 
is the coldeſt, or any Part of the Day: and from thence 
many uſeful Experiments have and may be made; viz. 
how much one Spring exceeds another in Coldneſs ; which 
Baths are the hotteſt or coldeſt : and if being held in the 
Hand of a Perſon in a Fever, or otherwiſe applied, will 
- nicely ſhew the Abatement or Increaſe of a Fever... 
The common Thermometer, which is uſed for Hot- 
houſes, has a long Tube of about two Feet in Length, 
and is about the eighth Part of an Inch Diameter; and in 
this it is remarked, that the Air is cold for the Plants when 
Spirit riſes to fifteen Inches; that it is temperate at 
ſixteen Inches and an half; that the Air is warm when it 
riſes to eighteen Inches: and this is the Standard for Pine- 
apple Heat. It is mark'd for hot Air at twenty Inches, 
and ſultry hot at twenty-one and an half: but in the com- 
mon Thermometers, theſe Degrees are differently mark d: 
this temperate Air is about our warm; this warm Air our 
hot; and our hot Air is about the ſame as the ſultry. 
Theſe Thermometers are mark*d with the Names of 
moſt of the remarkable Plants which are preſerved in the 
Hot-houſes; but as the Number of theſe Plants has been 
greatly increaſed in England of late Years, I have directed 
ſome Thermometers to be made, with a Scale divided into 
Degrees, and with three different Points of Heat mark'd 
in Clafles, and correſponding with theſe Thermometers: 
I have drawn up Lifts of the ſeveral Plants, ranged ac- 
_ cording to the of Heat in which they are found 
to ſucceed whereby the Culture of them is made eaſy to 
Perſons of ſmall Skill. : 


By this means every Gardener may know when it is 


to apply his Heat in its full Force, and what De- 
"ws of Fins ought 
Plant from any Part of the World. | 

Mr. Patrick has "Eg . 
ninety Degrees, which are num Top down- 
wad and Ae © avs as ds ©. 9 
The Deſign of this is to ſhew how the Heat or Cold is 
changed, from the Time it was laſt look d upon, accord- 
ing to the different Degrees of Heat and Cold in all La- 
titudes; as by the Trial of two Thermometers that have 
been regulated abroad, the one by Dr. Hall, in his late 
Southern Voyage, and the other by Capt. Jobnſon, in his 
Voyage to Greenland. The firſt has a of Heat 


Inſtruments, is that which was uſed 


to be uſed for the Welfare of any 


The Method preſcribed to be uſed in keeping. 
counts or Obſervations made on che Aeris of 
the H 

o 
1. There muſt be a Book for the Remarks in all the 
twelve Months of the Tear, which ate to be made fs 
times every Day. At theſe times you mult obſerve, 
1. How the Quickſilver riſes or falls in the Bare. 
2. What is the Alterati6n of the Hygrometer. 
3. How the Spirits in the Thermometer riſe'or | 
4. From what Point of the Compaſs the Wind blows, 
and alſo with what Strength, according to the neareſt 
Gueſs that can be made. a 1 


ſnows, hails, Oc. and in what 
Wn? Leaf of the Book is to be divided into ſeveral 
Columns; the firſt for the Day of the Month and the 
Week, the ſecond for the Number of Inches and Parts 
of an Inch in the Tube of the Baromerer, where the Quick- 
ſilver ſtands at the time when the Obſervation is 
The ſecond is to be for marking the Degrees, which the 
Index of the H points to at the ' ſame time. 
The third is for ſhewing the Number of Inches and 
Parts of an Inch, where the Spirits ſtand in the Thermo- 
meter at the time when the Obſervation is made. 
The fourth is for marking from what Point the Winds 
blow, and their Strength. | | | 
The fifth is for noting the Quantity of Rain, &c. that 
falls, and what Diſpoſition the Clouds and Air have. 
Take, for Example, the following Account of the 2d 
of Zune, 1721. which Table is inſerted underneath. + 
According to this Method, a Weather-book may be 
kept of the Country a Perſon reſides in; and by compare- 
ing the Motions of the Quickſilver and Spirit with the 
Weather, at ſuch times as the Obſervations are made, a 
little Practice will enable a Perſon to give a good Jude- 
ment beforehand what Weather will happen” 
The common Thermometers, which have been uſed 
for Hot-houſes, have the Names of the following Plants, 
plac'd to the Degree of Heat which they are ſuppoſed to 
require in Winter; Melon-thiſtle, Ananas, Piemento, 
Euphorbium, Cereus, Aloe, Indian Fig, Ficoides, Orange, 
Myrtle; ſo that if the Thermometer is hung in a conve- 


under the al Line, and the other a Degree of nient Part of the Houſe, where the Plants are kept in 
Cold in 88 Degrees North Latitude. Winter, if the Spirits do not fall below the Place where 
Theſe Inſtruments, the Barometer, Hygrometer, and the Names of the Plants are in there will no addi- 
Thermometer or Thermoſcope, diſcover the Alterations tional Heat be wanted to maintain them; the Heat which 
of the Air, as to Wet or Dry, eſpecially if it be accom- is aſſign'd to each Plant being the moſt kindly for 
panied with an Hygrometer; and the Thermometer ſhews them. i 
the Condition of the Air as to Heat or Cold. 
the TABLE. 
LE „ | Hygrometer , with Fro is IR | | 
Friday, Jun: 2. | Barometer. | its Divifion and 1 
1721. Inch. Par. | Parts. Thermom. | Wind. | Weather. | 
Morning at 9 29 98 | 240 | 30 | 
Noon. 29 98 al © af | 
| 20 | | 
Afternoon at 3. | 29 98 280 | 28 
20 
Afternoon at 6. 29 98 300 27 
| 20 
Evening at 9. 29 98 315 28. | 
Es 15 | 
Midnight. | 29 98 320 | 28 Ditto. Ditto. #3 
5 = 


Which, ſays the Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Trea- ing Point; viz. Melon-thiſtle 31. Ananas 29. Piamento 


tiſe of Vegetable Statics, in my Thermometers, anſwer 26. 
nearly to the following Degrees of Heat above the freez- 16 f. Ficoides x4. Oranges 12. Myrtles 9. 


Euphorbium 24. Cereus 21 +. Aloe 19. Indian Fig 
Mr. 


iT 1 


Mr. Boyle, by placing a Thermometer in a Cave; which 


above Tempe- 
Depth of Earth above it. 
by ſix Thermometers nu- 


-ground ; that of Number 3. four Inches, 
eight Inches; Number 5. ſixteen Inches; and 
. twenty-four Inches: and that the Heat of the 


Thermometers at all Depths; by which means the Scale 
of 
Balls of the Thermometers, and conſequently the reſpec- 
tive Cod; Iecbaon Depths where they 
are plac'd., 8 | | 

The Stems of theſe Thermometers, which were above 
the Ground, were fenced from Weather and Injuries, by 


ſquare wooden Tubes. The Ground they were plac'd in, 


was a Brick Earth in the Middle of my Garden. 

Fuly the 3oth he began to keep a Regiſter of their Riſe 
and Fall: during the following Month of Auguſt he ob- 
ſerved, that when the Spirit in the Thermometer, Num- 
ber 1. (which was expoſed to the Sun) was about Noon 
riſen to 48 Degrees; then the ſecond Thermometer was 
45, the fifth 33, and the ſixth 31; the third and fourth 
at intermediate Degrees: the fifth and ſixth Thermometer 
y the. fame Degree of Heat, both Night and 
— 

w ſhorter and cooler, and the Nights longer 

fell to 25 and 27 — 
ow ſo conſiderable an Heat of the Sun, at two Feet 
Depth under the Earth's Surface, muſt needs have a ſtrong 

Influence in raiſing the Moiſture at that and greater 
Depths, whereby a very great and continual Reck muſt 
always be aſcending during the warm Summer-ſeaſon, by 
Night as well as by Day; for the Heat at two Feet deep 
1s nearly the ſame Night and * 3 the Impulſe of the 
Sun-beams giving the Moiſture o 
dulating Motion; which watery Particles, whgn ſeparated 


and rarehed by Heat, do aſcend in the Form of a Va- 


pour; and the Vigour of the warm and confined Vapour 
(ſuch as is that which is one, two, or three Feet deep in 
the Earth) muſt be very conſiderable, ſo as to penetrate 
the Roots with ſome Vigour ; as we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe from the vaſt Force of confined Vapour in /Zolipiles, 
„ Bones, and the Engine to raiſe Water 
bs 255 
If Plants were not in this manner ſupplied with Moiſt- 
ure, it were impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt under the 
ſcorching Heats within the Tropics, where they have no 
Rain for many Months together; for tho? the Dews are 
much greater there than in theſe more Northern Climates; 
yet, doubtleſs, where the Heat ſo much exceeds ours, the 
whole tity, evaporated in a Day there, does as far 
exceed the Quantity that falls by Night in Dew, as the 
Quantity evaporated here in a Summer's Day is found to 
exceed the Quantity of Dew which falls in the Night. 
But the Dew which falls in an hot Summer-ſeaſon, can- 


r Trees ; be- 
C 


it is remanded back from the Earth by the following 
Day's Heat, before ſo ſmall a Quantity of Moiſture can 
| have ſoaked to any conſiderable Depth. 
The great Benefit therefore of Dew in hot Weather 
muſt be, by being plentifully imbibed into Vegetables, 


will ſhew truly the Degrees of Heat in the 


Latter-end of the Month; when, 


the Earth a briſk un- 


thereby not only refreſhing them for the preſent, but alſo 
furniſhing them with a freſh Supply of Moiſture towards 
the great 1 of the ſucceeding Day. 
It is therefore probable, that the Roots of Trees and 
Plants are thus by means of the Sun's Warmth conſtantly 
irrigated with freſh Supplies of Moiſture; which by the 
ſame means in ſinuates itſelf with ſome Vigour into the 
Roots : for if the Moiſture of the Earth were not thus 
actuated, the Roots muſt then receive all their Nouriſh- 
ment merely by imbibing the next adjoining Moiſture from 
the Earth and conſequently the Shell of the Earth, next 
the Surface of the Roots, would alwa.'s be conſiderably 
drier, the nearer it is to the Root, which 1 have not ob- 
ſerved to be ſo. 1 
And by Experiment 18. and 19. the Roots would be 
very hard put to it to imbibe ſufficient Moiſture in dry 
Summer- weather, if it were not thus convey'd to them 
by the penetrating Warmth of the Sun; whence, by the 
ſame genial Heat, in Conjunction with the Attraction of 
the capillary Sap-veſſels, it is carried up thro' the Bodies 
and Branches of Vegetables; and thence paſſing into the 
Leaves, it is there moſt vigorouſly acted upon in thoſe thin 
Plates, and put into an undulating Motion by the Sun's 
Warmth, whereby it is moſt plentifully thrown off, and 
perſpired thro? their Surface; whence, as ſoon as it is diſ- 
entangled, it mounts with great Rapidity in the free Air. 
But when, towards rhe Latter-cnd ot OZober, the Vi- 
gour of the Sun's Influence is ſo much abated, that the 
firſt Thermometer was fallen to three Degrees above the 


freezing Point, the ſecond to 10 Degrees, the fifth to 


14 Degrees, and the ſixth to 16 Degrees; then the briſk | 
Undulations of the Moiſture of the Earth, and alſo of the 
aſcending Sap, much abating, the Leaves tage and fell 


The greateſt Degree of Cold, in the following Winter, 
was in the firſt i 2 Days of November z during which time, 
the Spirit in the firſt Thermometer was failen four Degrees 
below the freezing Point, the deepeſt Thermometer 10 
Degrees: the Ice on Ponds was an Inch thick: the Sun's 
greateſt Warmth, at the Winter Soiftice, in a very ſerene 
calm froſty Day, was, againſt a South Aſpe& of a Wall 
19Degrees, and, in a free open Air, but 11 Degrees, above 
the freezing Point. | 

From the toth of January to the 29th of March was 
a very dry Seaſon ; when the green Wheat was generally 
the fineſt that was ever remembred : but from the 2 9th 
of March 1723, to the 29th of September following, it 
rained more or leſs every Day, except 10 or 12 Days 
about the Beginning of July: and that whole Seaſon con- 
tinued fo very cool, that the Spirit in the firſt Thermo- 
meter roſe but to 24 Degfees, except now-and-then a ſhort 
Interval of Sunſhine z the ſecond only to 20 Degrees, the 
fifth and ſixth to 24 and 23 Degrees, with very little Va- 
riation: fo that during this whole Summer, thoſe Parts of 
Roots which were two Feet under-ground, had three or 
four Degrees more Warmth than thoſe which were but two 
Inches under- ground: and, at a Medium, the general De- 
gree of Heat thro? this whole Summer, both above and 
under-ground, was not greater than the Middle of the 
preceding September. 5 


THLASPI [dert, fo call'd of Se, to com- 
preſs or ſqueeze together, becauſe the Seed · veſſels of it are 


very much compreſs' d], Mithridate-muſtard. 


The Characters are; 5 
The Flower confiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 


form of a Croſs ;, out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, which 


afterward becomes a ſmooth annular Fruit, having com- 
monly a leafy Border, and flit on the upper Side, divided 
into two Cells by an intermediate Partition placed obliquely 
with reſpeft to the Valves, and furniſh'd with ſmooth round- 
1% Seeds : to theſe Marks muſt be added, The undivided 
Leaves, which diſtinguiſh it from Creſſes. 
The Species are; 

1. Turasei arvenſe, filiquis latis. C. B. P. Field Mi- 

thridate-muſtard, with broad Pods. 


2. THLASPI montanum ſemper virens. C. B. P. Mount- 
ain ever-greetf Mithridate- muitard. 5 


3. TurAsri 
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3. Tur.-5P1 Creticum quibuſdam, flore rub ente, & allo. 
7. B. Candy Mithridate-muſtard, with a redith and white 
Flower, commonly call'd Candy Tuft. _ | 

4. Tuuarst umbellatum arven ſe amarum. J. B. The 


bitter Field umbellated Mithridate - muſtard. 


g. Tur Asti roſa de Hierico dictum. Mor. Kit. Mi- 
thridate - muſtard, call d The Roſe of Ferie bo. 

6. Tur Asp arvenſe; vactariæ incano folio. C. B. P. 
Common Mithridate· muſtard. | 

7. TnrAsrI vatcarie incand folio, minus. C. B. * 
Small hoary-leav*d Mithridate-muſtard. 


'8. TaLar$1 capſulis birſltis. J. B. Mithiidate- | 


muſtard with hairy Pods: , 3 
9. TurAspI capſula cordata, peregrinum. J. B. Fo- 
reign Mithridate-muſtard, with an heart-ſhap'd Pod. 
10. Tur AsrI dllium redolens. Mor. Hiſt. Mithridate- 


muſtard ſmelling like Garlick. 


11. THLAPsS1 arvenſe perfoliatum majus. C. B. P. 
Greater field Mithridate-muſtard , with thorough- Wan 
Leaves. NY OS is SE : 

12. THLasP1 perfoligtum minus. C. B. P. Smaller 
thorough wax-leav'd Mithridate-muſtar . 

13. Tur AsrI parvum ſaxatile, flore rubente. C. B. P. 
Small rock Mithridate-muſtard, with a rediſh Flower... 

14- TnLase1 Alpiniem, folio rotundiore carnoſo, fore 
purpuraſeente. Inſt. R. H. Mithridate-muſtard of the Alps, 


with a rounder fleſhy Leaf, and a putpliſh Flower. 


15. TaLaSP1 minimum Lnfitanicum; cochlearie folio. 
Inft. R. H. The leaſt Portugal Mithridate-muſtard, with 
16. TpLaser Alpinum minimum, foliis crafſis & angujt1s. 


with narrow fleſhy Leaves. 
17. Tags: Lufitanicum umbellatum, gramineo folio, 


fore purpuraſcente & albo. Inft. R. H. Portugal Mithri- 


date - muſtard, with a Graſs-leaf, and purpliſh or white 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. „„ 
= ra Orientale mah flore 8 foliis 
| ale, petalis florum libus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
op — —-—ͤ Milkwort - leaves, and red- 
iſh Flowers, whoſe Petals are equal. 5 
19. TurAspI Orientale tenuifolium caneſcens, flore albo. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with narrow 
Leaves, which are hoary, and a white Flower. 


leaves. 


21. Tatar Orientale, folio cynotrambes, flore mini- 

mo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with a 
Dogs-mercury-leaf, and a very ſmall Flower. 
22. TurAspI Virginianum, folifs iber:dis amplioribus 
& ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Virginia Mithridate- muſtard, with 
Leaves like the Sciatica- creſs, which are broader, and ſawed 
on their Edges. 

23. THLASPi Orientale fruticoſum, ſcammonii Monſpe- 
lienfis folio. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern Mithridate- 
muſtard, with the Leaf of Montpelier Scammony. 

24. TaLaser folirs globulari . F. B. Treacle-muſtard 
with Leaves like Globularia. : 

25. TaLase ſpicatum Perſicum perfollatum maximum, 
foliis inferioribus tenuiter inciſis byptcoi modo, ſuperioribus 
4 caule perfoliate modo penetratis. Mor. Hiſt. Spiked 
Perfian Treacle-muſtard, with the under Leaves finely cut 


like thoſe of Hypecoum, and the upper Leaves like 


Thorough-wax. 


T he firſt Sort is ſometimes found wild in England; but 
not near London. This is the Sort of which the College 
of Phyſicians have order'd the Seeds to he us'd in ſome of 
the grand Medicines of the Shops; though the Seeds of 
ſeveral other Plants are commonly ſubſtituted inſtead of it, 
becauſe the Seeds of this Sort are not very common in 
London; but the Plants might be eaſily cultivated in ſuch 
Plenty, as to furniſh the Town with the right Sort, as 
they are extreme hardy, and require no other Culture but 
to ſow the Seeds in February, upon an open Spot of Ground; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly 
clear'd from Weeds. In June they will flower, and the 
Seeds will ripen ſoon after; when the Planty always periſh, 


being annual. 


- 


Inft. R. H. The leaſt Mithridate-muſtard of the Alps, 


T H 


Tha third and fourth 1 Sorts are common] cultivated in 


Flower-gardens, where formerly they were 5 for Sum. 


mer-edgings to Borders; but as they are apt to 


rank for that Purpoſe, che better way is to ſow the Sec? 


in ſmall Patches in the Middle of the Borders berwcen th, 


taller Flowers; and when the Plants are come u 


ſhould be thinn'd;; and kept clear deen Weeds © 42”? 


will cauſe them to flower much ſtronger than if ww 
drawn up weak: _ 


- 


and Mey ; by which means they continue them until the 
Froſt comes in Autumn: but thoſe Seeds which are fown 
late in the Spring, ſhould be carefully water'd in dry 


Weather, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow. 
The red and white Candy Tufts vary 
kept ſ : the Seeds of the Red 


. white Flowers, and thoſe of the White ſome 


of White Candy Tut, though, in realityg it i 
Plant: however, as this Sort prod 

Flowers, it ſhould have a Place in 
Flower-gatden for the fake of Variety. 


This requires the fame Culture as the — Bits wn | 
1 annual Plant; but the Seeds rarely ripen in Ex- 


Thi banden grows Pran wild at 


The Seeds of this Sort are generally fold 


in London, for the true Mithridate-muſtard z but the fr 
Sort is what the College of Phyſicians have directed to be 


us'd in the Theriaca. 


The ſeventh, eighth; twelfth, and twenty*fifth Sorts 
alſo grow wild in ſome Parts of Great Britain; but ue 
not ſo common as the former Sorts, eſpecially the tweni 
fifth, which is found in the mountainous Paſtures 
Yorkſhire, and ſome other Places in the North; but is not 
to be met with in the South, unleſs in ſome curious Bo- 
tanic Gardens; where it is preſerv d for the fake of Va- 
20. TrLasr Orientale glabrum, ſamoli foliis. Tourn. riety. ; „ 
Cor. Smooth Eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with Samolu- Moſt of theſe Sorts are annual Plants, which, if per- 
mitted to ſhed their Seeds on the Ground; will ſucceed 
much better than when ſown by Hand; eſpecially if they 
are not ſown in Autumn ; for when the Seeds are fown in 
the Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they feldotn 


grow; and if they do come up, the Plants will be 


ſmall, and produce little Seed: whereas thoſe Plants whic 

come up in Autumn, will abide the Winter's Cold very 
well, and the following Spring will ger Strength before 
the hot Weather comes in : ſo will flower, and produce 


Some of theſe Sorts produce pretty Flowets growing 
in Cluſters, which renders them worthy of a Place in large 
ey, 


Gardens, where there is room for Variety, 


they require very little Trouble to cultivate thein : for none 


of theſe Sorts ſhould be tranſplanted, but ſown whet 


are deſign'd to remain; and if they are kept clear ff 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they opts, y of theſe 

alls, or other Build- 
ings ; where they will ſhed their Seeds, and maintain 
themſelves without Care; and growing very low and flint- 
ed, will produce a great Number of Flowers; which will 
make a pretty Appearance in the Spring, when they ate 


Plants will grow on the Top of old 


in Flower. ; 


The ſecond” Sort is an abiding Plant, which continues 
always green, and flowers a long time. The Flowers of 
this Kind grow in Umbels at the Ertremity of the Shoots 
which reſemble thoſe of the CandyTuft-tree, but are ſinaller. 
The Leaves of this Sort are narrow and pointed z and the 
whole Plant ſeldom riſes above fix Inches high. This Soft 
rarely produces good Seeds in England; but may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 


Border, during any of the Summer-months z and in 
Weather they mult be frequently water d. When 


are 


are well footed, they may be tranſplanted. where they are 
deſign'd to remain ; which ſhould be on a dry rubbiſhy Bor- 
der, where they will thrive and flower much berter than 
in à rich Soil. This Plant is hardy cnough to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the open Air ; 
but in very ſevere Froſts they are ſometimes deſtroy d: 
for which Reaſon, it will be a have a few Plants 
in Pots, which may be ſhelter d in Winter, in order to 

preſerve the Kine. | 
The twenty-third Sort was diſcover'd by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, in the Levant. This Plant grows to the Height of 
two Feet or more, and becomes ſhrubby. The Flowers 
of this Kind are ſmall, and do not make a very good Ap- 
nce 3 but the Plant is preſerv I 


pe for the fake of Vase: This may be propa- 

by Cuttings during any of the Summer-months, in 
PLL as the laſt-mention'd ; but is ſomewhat ten- 
derer; and, when it is rooted, ſhould be planted ig Pots, 
and ſhelter d in Winter, in the fame manner as hath been 


THLASPIDIUM {is fo call of Thlaſpi, becauſe it 
ſomething reſembles this Plant], Baſtard Mithridate-mu- 
ql J a > | | : 


The Characters ate; | 692 
The Flower tonjiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in 
form of @ Croſs ; out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a double ſmooth Fruit, compoſed of two 
arts, that are ſeparated by an intermediate Partition; 


each of which ſtwells with a red Seed, which is generally ; 


flat and oblong. "Bey 
The Species are; . | | 

1. TaLaseprum fruticoſum, leacoii folio, ſemper flo» 

rens. Tourn. Thlaſpidium, with a Wall-flower- 


leaf, and always flowering, commonly call'd The Candy 


2. Tur asrioiun fruticoſum, leucoii folio variegato, 
ſemper floren t. Tourn. The ſtriped Candy Tuft- tree, vulgo. 
3. TnLasripiumM Monſpelienſe, bieracii folio. birſuto. 


93 


4. Tat Asp ibron Bir ſutum, calyce floris anriculato. Inf. | 


R. H. Hairy Thlaſpidium, with an eared Flower- cup 
5. TnLasPipiuM annuum, fore pallide luteo. Inf K. 
H. Annual Thlaſpidium, with a pale- yellow Flower. 

6. Turasribtun raphani folio. Infl. R. H. Radiſh- 
kav'd Thlaſpidium. . N 

7. Turasr bun anchuſe folio. Inft. R. H. Alkanet- 
lav'd Thlaſpidium. 7 1 

8. TaLasPrpiuM Apulum ſpicatum. Inſt. R. H. Spiked 
Thlaſpidium of Apulia. 5 

9. Tnlasr Ur montanum anguſtifolium glabrum. 
_ R. H. Smooth narrow-leav'd mountain Thlaſpi- 
10. Turasptbrom Alpinum pumilum aſperum. Inſt. R. 
H. Low rough Thlaſpidium of the As. 

11. TyHLASpiprum Aptlum incanum, floribus er albo 
purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Hoary Thlaſpidium of 
Apulia, with white-purpliſh Flower s. 

ampliare fore, folio 


12. TyLAasipiuM Hiſpanicum, 


craſſo dentato. Hort. Elth. Spaniſp Thlaſpidium, with a 
a thick indented Leaf, | 


large Flower, and 


| This Plant may be by planting either Cut- 
Ungs or Slips, during any of the Ie in Pots 
fill d with freſh light Earth, and plac'd under a Frame; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, after which they may be expos'd to the open Air; 
and when they have gotten ſtrong Roots, they may be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot fill*d with light freſh 

and may be plac'd amongſt other hardy Exotic 
Plants in the open Air in Summer; but in Winter they 


d by ſome curious Per- 


volatile Salts, Oc. is paſt all Doubt: 


muſt be ſci*en'd from ſevere Froſt, tho' in mild Weather 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible. | 
But although theſe Plants are generally preſerv*d in Pots, 
and placed in a Green-houſe in Winter, yet, after they 
have acquir'd Strength, they may be planted in warm dry 
Borders; where, if the Soil be freſh, and not too rich, 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well without any Covering : and the Plants thus treated 
2 — 1 than thoſe kept in Pots. FIR 
1 is ed as the plain, and mu 
be treated in the ſame DE, bur nd; * ten- 
derer, muſt be conſtantly ſhelter d in Winter, otherwiſe 
it will be deſtroy'd in a ſmall Froſt. R 
All the other Sorts are annual, or biennial Plangs (ex- 
cept the laſt), which periſh ſoon after they have perſected 
their Seeds. Theſe are Plants of no great Beauty; ſo are 
rarely cultivated, except in the Gardens of thoſe who are 
curious in Botany. If the Seeds of theſe are ſown upon a 
Bed of light Earth in the Autumn, the Plants will abide 
the Winter, and will flower ſtrong the following Spring 3 
28 theſe a much greater Quantity of Seeds may be 
v'd. 4 
Tube laſt Sort is a perennial Plant, which at preſent is 
very rare in England : this products Flowers much larger 
than thoſe of the Candy Tult- tree, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance in the Winter-ſcaſon. This Sort muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as the firſt, and is propagated by Cut- 


tings in the ſame way. | 
THISTLE. Ne Carduus. 
THORN-APPLE. Yide Stramonium. | 
"THORN, the Glaſtenbury. Vide Meſpilus. 
THUNDER is defin'd by ſome to be a Noiſe in the 


* 


loweſt Region of the Air, excited by a ſudden kindling of 
ſulphureous Exhalations. 


Some alſo account for it, by ſuppoſing two Clouds im- 
nding over one another; the upper and rarer whereof 
— condens'd by a freſh Acceſſion of the Air, rais'd 
thither by Warmth from the lower Parts of the Atmoſphere, 
or driven upon it by the Wind, immediately falls forcibly 
down upon the lower and denſer-Cloud ; by which Fall 
the Air interpos d between the two being comprels'd, that 
next the Extremities of the two Clouds is ſqueez d out, 


and leaves toom for the Extremity of the upper Cloud 


to cloſe tight upon the under: thus a great Quantity of 
Air is incloled, which eſcaping through ſome winding ir- 
regular Vent or Pallage, it occaſions the Noiie we call 
Thunder. TIME 13 IP 
But this only reaches to the Ph.enomena of Thunder 
heard without Lightning; and, in Effect, we have now 
a better Solution: That Thunder is not occaſion'd by the 
falling of the Clouds, but by the kindling of ſulphureous 
Exhalations in the fame manger as the Noiſe of Aurum ful- 
minaus. 8 ne 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, there are ſulphureous Exhala · 
tions always aſcending into the Air, when the Earth is 


dry ; there they ferment with the nitrous 0% and 


ſometimes taking Fire, generate into Thunder, Light- 
ning, Sc. 3 7 
Thar beſides the Vapours raiſed from Water, &c. there 
are alſo Exhalations carried off from Sulphur, Bitumen, 
the vaſt Quantity 
of ſulphureous and bituminous Matter all over the Surface 


of the Earth, and the volatile Salts of Plants and Ani- 
mals, afford ſuch an ample Stock thereof, that it is no 
Wonder the Air ſhould be filPd with ſuch Particles, raiſed 


igher or lower, according to their greater or leſs . 
of Subtility and Activity, and more copioully ſpread in 
this or that Quarter, according to the Directions of che 
Winds, Se. . e — 

The Atmoſphere about the Earth abounds with nitrous 
Particles of a ſpirituous Nature, which are every where 


carried along with it; beſides which fort of Particles, there 
are others raiſed up into the Air, which may be ſomewhat 
of the Nature 


' ſulptureous, nitrous, and other com- 
| 1 buſtible 


T i 


buftible Bodies: as we ſee Spirit of Wine, Spirit of Tur 


pentine, Camphire, and almoſt all other combuſtible Bo- 
dies, will by Heat be rarefed into the Form of Air or 
Smoke; and be raiſed up into the Air. Hs 
All which, if they have a ſufficient Degree of Hear, 
will catch Fire, or be turn'd into Flame, by the nitrous 
Parts of the Air, as Thouſands of Experiments might be 
brought to prove. | 
There are alſo other Sorts of theſe ſulphureous Steams, 
which ariſe from the ſubterraneous and mineral Bodies; 
which only by their coming to mix with the Nitre of the 
Air, tho* they have no ſenſible Heat in them, will fo fer- 


ment and act one upon another, as to produce an actual 


Flame, which is a thing that has often been found in 
Mines, and more eſpecially if any Part of them be kindled; 
then the whole Train, which is mingled. with the conti- 
guous Air, will immediately take Fire like a Train of 
Gunpowder, and then run from one End of thoſe Vapours 

to the other, be ever ſo long; as I could prove by 
a2 Multitude of Relations from Coal-mines, and ſeveral 
other Mines. WEL | | | 

The Aſcenſion of which Vapouts is ſo ſudden, and with 
| ſuch Violence and Swiftneſs runs from one End to the 
other, as often to kill the Minets, blow up their Props, 
Turns, Stays, Houſes, Fc. and produces as prodigious 


Effects, as if a vaſt Quantity of Gunpowder had been Fo 


fired in the Mine. 5 Fob | 
Now Lightning in the Air ſeems to be much of the 
ſame Nature; for the Air is continually furniſh'd with ſpi- 
rituous nitrous Parts; and the ſummer Heat, whenever 
extraordinary, raiſes up out of the Earth (and to this the 
ſubterranean Heart alſo is continually concurring) a great 
Quantity of ſulphureous Vapours, which are of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as that meeting with the Nitre of the Air, they work 
upon each other, and thereby begin a farther Degree of 
Heat, which l increaſes, till af laſt it arrives at 
a certain Pitch; and then they fall upon, and work upon, 
one another, producing an actual Fire and Flame, which 
with wonderful Swiftneſs fires the whole Train, and ſo pro- 
duces a Flaſh and Noiſe. Thus Dr. Hook. 
Dr. Wallis, in Pbiloſ. Tranſact. No 231. 
Thunder and Lightning are fo very like the 


ceed from the like Cauſes. 

Now the princi 
and Sulphur (the Admiſſion of Charcoal being chiefly to 
keep their Parts ſeparate, for the better kindling of it) 
ſo that if we ſuppoſe in the Air æ convenient Mixture of 
nitrous and ſulphureous Va and thoſe by Accident 
to take Fire, ſuch Exploſion may well follow with Noiſe 
and Light, as in the firing of Gunpowder ; and being 
once kindled, it will run from Place to Place, as the Va- 
ms leads it, like as in a Train of Gunpowder, with the 

ike Effects. | | 5 

This Exploſion, if high in the Air, and far from us, 
will do no Miſchief, or not conſiderable, like a Parcel of 
Gunpowder fired in the open Air, where nothing is near 
enough to be hurt by it : but if the Exploſion be near to 
us, or amongſt us, it may kill Men or Cattle, tear Trees, 
fire Gunpowder, break Houſes, or the like ; which Gun- 
powder would do in like Circumſtances. : 

This Nearneſs or Farneſs may be eſtimated by the Di- 
ſtance of the Time between fecing the Flaſh of Light- 
ning, and hearing the Clap of Thunder : for though in 
their Generation they be ſimultaneous, yet Light moving 
faſter than Sound, they come to us ſucceſſively. 

I have obſerv'd, that commonly the Noiſe is about 
ſeven or eight Seconds after the Flath ; but ſometimes it 
is much ſooner, in a Second or two; or leſs than that, juſt 
after the Flaſh; and then the Exploſion muſt needs be 
very near us, and even amongſt us: and in ſuch Caſes, 
I have more than once preſaged the Expectation of Miſ- 
chief, and it hath proved accordingly. 

Now, that there is in Lightning a ſulphureous Vapour, 
is manifeſt from the ſulphureous Smell that attends it, 
and the ſultry Heat in the Air, which is commonly a Fore- 
runner of Lightning. 

And that there is a nitrous Vapour in it, we may rea- 


an E 


der why the Air is fill'd with 
OI 

ects of 
fired Gunpowder, that we may reaſonably judge they pro- 
pal Ingredients in Gunpowder are Nitre | 


and by. ſome inviſible Way. 


but yet they all vaniſh in a ſhort time. | 
- In order to make a Flame or Spark r, there is no- 
thing more neceſſary, than that there d be ſome Par- 


ſonably judge, becauſe we do not know of any 
Ele (6/4 6 dden and violent Exploſion. ' EDI > 
As to the kindling of thoſe Materials, in order to fuck 
xploſion; Tam told, that a Mixture of Sulphur, and 
Filings of Steez with the Admiſſion of a little Ware. 
will not only produce a great Efferveſcence; but will df 
r .ru Fire: I fay a little Wa. 
ter; too mu ill der the Operation, ion, quench 

n N | 75 
And this I take to be the Cauſe of the Bath-waters, and 
bthet hot Sptings, where Steel and Sulphur cauſe a gen 
Effetveſcence, but no Flame ; ſo that there wants only 
ſome thillybeate or vittiolic Vapour (of ſomewhat cg. 
valent) to produce the whole (there being no wan 
bf aqueous Matter in the Clouds); and there is no doubt, 
amongſt the various Eva from the Farb, 


but that 


there may be copious Supplies of Matter for fach Miiture: 
The fame cout may be alſo given of Mina, a, 
* 


burnitig Mountains, where the Mixture of Iron and 
Sulphur may give a Flame; Which is often attended with 
prodigious Explofions and Earthqualtes, from great Qua- 
tities of Nitre, as in ſpłinging a Mine. TR 

; „ LOS 8 to be 2 ruthbling Naſe 
in the hi ion of the Air; occaſion'd by th 

den 1 Exhalations. ; 83 1. * 
This he explains and accounts for to the Purpoſes fol 


Beſides thoſe Vapours that are rais d by the Heat of the 
Sun, out of the Water, and moiſt Places, there are abo 2 
world of Particles, which are carried off from Sulphur, 
Bitumen, volatile Salts, and other Bodies of the like Na. 
ture. Theſe Particles fly about in the Air, either highe: 
or lower, according to the various Degrees of their Le- 
vity and Gravity; and theſe are thoſe which are by Natu- 
raliſts commonly cald Exhalations. ele" 

Since it is evident, that there is a vaſt Quantity of ful- 
phureous and bituminous Matter all over Surface of 
the Earth ; and alſo that both Plants and Animals abound 
with volatile Salts ; there is no Cauſe, that we ſhould wor- 

ſuch Particles by the Hen 
of the Sun. | | „ 


Nor is it poſſible but that they ſhould be driven abot 
all over the Air; but it is not to be doubted, but that they 
ariſe in greateſt Plenty from dry ſun-burnt Places, and 
hang thereabout ; and hence it is eaſy to account for all 
thoſe Meteors which are inflamed in the Air. > 

In all acreal Fires there are three Things obſervable: 

1. That they are lighted without any human Means, 


2. That they run about the Air in various Figures. 
3- That ſome of them continue longer than others do; 


ticles fo whirl'd about in the Air, as to caſt aſide all the 
groſſer Matter, and play about in the moſt ſubtil Part of 
Now there are ſome Matters which are apter to be put 
in Motion than others ; ſuch as the Parts of Sulphur, B- 
tumen, Nitre, Sc. | vo 3 


Therefore, when a ſufficient Quantity of Matter of the 
Kinds are gotten together, it is no difficult matter for one 


or two of thoſe Particles to be whirl'd about-by the Heat 
of the Air; and when they are once inflam' d, to ſet Fre 
to all the reſt that are about them; as a Conſequence of 
which, it is obſervable, that theſe aereal Fires are com- 
mon in Summer, but more rare in Winter; and by how 
much the Summer is hotter, the more common ſuch Fires 
are : and this ſufficiently ſhews, that the Matter of fuch 
Fires is rais'd and inflam'd by the Heat. of the Air, and 


the Impetuoſity of its Motion. Id 4 
Experiment, made by 


This may be demonſtrated. by an Experimet 
the Preparation which Chemiſts call Aurum fulminant. 
Gold veing diflolv'd in Agua Regia, and precipitated with 
Oil of Tartar, the Duſt which ſinks to the Bottom, after 
it has been dried gradually, and without Fire, will after- 
wards be fired by a moderate Heat, and will go off wich 
a Noiſe like that of a Muſquet diſcharg c. Thi 


7 
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| of which obſcures the Sight. 


ſeem to conliſt of a more greaſy Exhalation. 


ſounds as if it paſs d th 


TH 


This Experiment may alſo be made at a leſs 1 
and alſo as effectually, by mixing three Drachms o 


Sat- 
with one Drachm of Brimſtone, and a Drachm and 


an half of Tartar, and being done, the Powder will take ſe 


Fire as really as the Aurum fulminant; but will not give 
quite ſo great a Crack. OF ; 442 
Now if it be conſider d, that the Particles of Nitre, 
Sulphur, and Tartar, which fly in Air, ate much finer than 
thoſe of the Compoſition before - mention d; it is eaſy to 
imagine, that they may be fir d by a moderate Heat aloft 
in the Air, if they be mix'd according to the aforeſaid 
This Sort of Matter muſt be carried about the Air in 
various Figures, -according as the Winds blow, and as it 
is greater or leſs in Quantity, and according as it takes 


Fire. eee 
If che Fire begins at one End, and burns gradually, it 
is call'd a Lamp; but if a long Exhalation takes Fire at 
once, it is call'd a Dart. Sometimes theſe Exhalations 
are hurried one Way or other by the Stream of the Air, 
while they are in Flame : ſometimes they continue in the 
fame Place, and then they are call'd Beams; at other times 
the Clouds part, and the Sky ſeems to retire, which may 
be cauſed by the Wind, and a Flame will flaſh out at the 
Opening; when this happens, it is call'd a Chalm.. _ 
When burning Exhalations have leſs Sulphur in them 
(which yields a paler Flame) than Nitre, Bitumen, or Tar- 
tar, they as red as Blood. FEY 
Though this Sort of Inflammation may appear either by 
Night or Day, yet they will be more plain to be ſeen in 
the Night, in the Abſence of the Sun, the prevalent Light 


Thoſe which are commonly call'd Shooting Stars, are 
but ſmall Exhalations in 'our Air, and therefore are not 


„ | „ 

 dynes fatui [Jack in-a-Lantern, Vill in a-Wiſp, &c.] 
7 It is evi- 

dent, that oily Subſtances, though they are eaſily lighted, 

et they are not ſpent ſo ſoon as thoſe of Sulphur and 


Hence it may be learn'd, that all ſuch inflamed Exha- 
lations muſt neceſſarily diſappear ſoon ; becauſe the ſub- 
tile Matter of which they conſiſt is ſoon ſpent, But as the 
Matter of them is not all alike, ſo their Continuance is 
not exactly the ſame : we may obſerve, that a Flame, which 
is raiſed out of various Materials, will either laſt longer, 
. er ſooner, according as they are com- 
ſed. | | 
"Oil mix'd with Bitumen or Sulphur will flame longer 
than if mix d with Nitre. | 


From what has been faid, it will be no dilficulr Mar- | 


ter to conceive how Thunder is produc'd; for the Expe- 
riment ſhews, that Flame which throws off the Air with 
great Violence, ſometimes occaſions a great Crack. And 


| tt being an eaſy matter for heterogeneous Particles to mix 


in great Quantities in the upper Region of the Air, and 
to be ſet on Fire by a moderate Heat; there is no need 


do have recourſe to any thing elſe to explain the Cauſe of 


Thunder. 
As for the Noiſe of Thunder, we may be ſatisfy' d b 


Al Experiments, that it cannot be any otherwiſe produc” 


than by a ſwift and vehement Exploſion of the Air, which 
is forced every Way; and the Motion of it being conti- 
nued to our ikes the Tympana [Drums] of them; 
and this cauſes the Senſation we call Sound. : 
As to the Noiſe of Thunder, it is obſervable, that it 


rough Arches, and was broken va- 
nouſly. The Reaſon of it is, becauſe the Flame is kindled 
among the Clouds, that hang over one another, and the 
agitated Air flies between them. Thus it may be obſerv d, 
that when a Gun is diſcharg'd at a good Diſtance, the In- 
—_—— he EY cauſe it to ſound to us with ſeve- 

repeated broken Reports. | 

It is alſo plain, that the Flame is the Cauſe of Thun- 
der ; becauſe moſt commonly the Flaſh is ſeen before the 
Crack is heard. There is not ſuch a Diſtance indeed be- 
tween the Firing of the Exhalation and the Concuſſion of 
the Air, as there is between the ſeeing of the Flaſh, and 
the hearing of the Thunder. But the Reaſon of it is, that 


TH 


we ſee any thing, as it were, in an Inſtant; but Sounds 
are convey*d to our Ears by a ſucceſſive Motion of the 
Air, and theref, 


ore more time is requir d to hear than to 


By what has been ſaid before, it appears, that Light- 
ning is an inflam'd Exhalation, compos d of — an 
Nitre, or ſome ſuch Matter, or a Mixture of ſeveral Sorts 
together. The Inflammation is ſometimes with a Noiſe; 
as in c Weather; and ſometimes without, as in clear; 
which ſome Variety in it. | 

Sometimes it lightens without Noiſe ; which is when the 
Exhalation eonſiſts of Matter ſofter than ordinary, which 
is not fo ſoon kindled. If it conſiſts only 1 
Particles, which are a ſofter Sort, they are not ſo apt to 
fire all at once, nor give the Air ſuch a Concuſſion, as ſhall 
cauſe us to hear the Noiſe of it : but if there be many 
Particles of Nitre and Tartar mingled with the Sulphur, 
the former, being harder, cauſe the whole Exhalation to 
burſt at once with ſuch Impetuoſity as to rend the Air, and 
to make a vaſt Noiſe. | 

The Noiſe of Thunder is more diverfify'd in cloudy . 
Weather ;. becauſe the Air is variouſly reverberated from 
the Clouds to us; but if there are no Clouds, the Air flows 
through the open Spaces to our Ears, more freely and 
evenly ; and it frequently lightens in ſuch Weather with- 
out Thunder, becauſe the Inflammation conſiſts only of 
ſulphureous Particles; and, on the contrary, it often thun- 
ders in cloudy Weather without any Lightning appearing 
viſibly ; becauſe it is intercepted by the Clouds. 

Rain generally attends Thunder and Lightning, either at 
the ſame time, or ſoon aſter; and it frequently rains faſter 
after a Clap of Thunder : fo that Rain ſeems to be the 
Effe& of Thunder. | | | 

As for, Thunderbolts ; when it thunders and lightens, 
there ſometimes falls a Thunderbolt. - This Thunderbolt 
is a moſt rapid Flame, that darts out of the Clouds to the 
Ground, and ſtrikes through every thing that is in its 
Way ; and it is obſerv'd to have the following peculiar 

1. That it oftener ftrikes upon high Places, than low; 
as upon Mountains, Towers, Steeples, Trees, &c. 
2. That it ſometimes burns Peoples Cloaths, without 

3. That it ſometimes breaks their Bones, and at the 
ſame time does not hurt their Fleſh, or cheir Garments. 

4. That it has melted or broken a Sword in a Scabbard, 
without hurting the Scabbard; and, on the contrary, has 
ſometimes burnt the Scabbard all over, and at the ſame 


time done no Harm to the Sword. 


From theſe Conſiderations we may conclude, that a 
Thunderbolt is an Exhalation, which is kindled on a ſud- 


pe- den, and is copious enough to be hurried down to us by 


Winds. 

Thunderbolts are moſt commonly darted aſlope, thro* 
the Air; and this may be occaſion'd by the Winds, which 
ſeldom or never blow downright. And it is probable, that 
the Flame is beaten down by-the Wind, and reaches the 
Ground before the Matter ot it is quite ſpent. 


— 


And this may be the Reaſon, that for the moſt part 
they ſtrike upon high Places; for as they fall obliquely 
through the Air, they often, in their Way, meet with 
Mountains, Towers, Sc. and the Reaſon, that the Force 
of their Flame is very different, is probably from the Dif- 
ference of the Exhalations which form the Thunderbolt; 
the Bodies from which they are collected being ſulphu- 
reous, bituminous, or ſaline; and from thence it may be, 
that it ſometimes burns Garments, at the ſame time that it 
paſſes over the Bodies wichout doing them any Harm, 

Sometimes it penetrates the ſoft Fleſh harmleſly, as to 
that, and yet breaks the hard Bones; as Gold and other 
Metals are diffolv'd by Agua Regia, and Agua Fortis; 
and in the mean time the Paper ſhall not be hurt by them. 
And for the ſame Reaſon it is, that a Sword may be melted 
in a Scabbard, and yet the Scabbard remain intire ; and 


ſo it would be, if they were both laid together in Agua 
Fortis: becauſe the acute Parts of the Agua Fortis do not 


operate upon ſoft Matter, the Particles of whichare branched, 
as they do upon harder Bodies, into the Pores of which 


they inſinuate themſelves, and diffolye the Contexture. 
8 Q | Again, 


Again, Thunderbolts are tore common in Summer 
and Autumn, than they are in Winter and the Spring; for 
which, three Reaſons may be given. | | 

1. That the Cold is ſo great in the upper Region of the 
Air in Winter and Spring, that it will not permit the Ex- 
halations to take Fire. | | 


2. That the Exhalations are fewer in thoſe Seaſons, be- 
cauſe they are. kept from aſcending by the Cold ; for they 


cannot riſe in any Quantity without a conſiderable Heat. 

3. The Air is ſo fill'd with V 
Winter and Spring, that all Ex 
: bl of = 


inflam'd. 


Exhalations for that Purpoke, dad where they are not calily 


encompaſs'd with high 
not Acceſs to blow ſo freely 


. THUYA ffocail'd of Sve, to petfume with Stoke; 


becauſe this Plant hath a penetrating Smell}, The Arbor 


Vitz, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 3 
The Leaves are ever-green, and t 


are contain d. 
The Species are; 


Tree of Life. 


2. Tuvya m—_—_ wariegaty. The ſtriped 


Aer Then, or HR Fu 
- Tuvya ftrobilis uncinatis, Ti | 
ts. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The China Arbor Vitz. 

The firſt Sort was formerly in 


preſent in the Engliſh Gardens: it was commonly 


ſheer d into a conical Figure. But 


crouding vaſt Quantities of cli 


with ſo good 


this, there may be ſome of them planted in Gardens to 
: plac'd in Wilderneſſes, or 
Clumps of ever-green Trees,where theſe ſhould be planted 


great Advantage, if they are 


with other Sorts which are of the ſame Growth: 


and in ſuch Plantations, the dull heavy green Colour of 
theſe Leaves will be very uſeful in adding to the Luftre of 
thoſe which are of a more lively Green, and make a fine 


Variety. 
The ſtriped Sort is preſerv 
in it. 

the Cones of this Tree were ſent from China, 


troduc'd into the Engliſh Gardens, it has been greatly 


pagated by Layers and Cuttings ; but the Seeds ſeldom 
ipen here. 


The Leaves of this Tree are of a beautiful 


that it makes a fine A 
other ever-green Trees. This Tree, although a Native 
of China, is extremely hardy, and will endure the great- 
eſt Cold of this Country in the 


it more valuable. It will grow to the Height of twenty 
Feet, or upward, and is y furniſh*d with Branches 
all the 


Length of the Stem; ſo that it deſerves to be rang d 
in the firſt Claſs of ever- green Trees for . | 

Theſe Trees may be propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in Autumn; obſerving to ſlit them at a 
Joint (as is commonly practis d for Carnations), as alſo to 


and Clouds in the 
ions are dilited, and 


e 
oblong ſquamous Cones on the Bachfder, in which the eods 


Tavya Theopbraſti: C.B. P. The Arbor Vit, or 


raed. 
in the Nurſeries near London, where their Heads were 
fince that low Taſte 
d Plants 


| d by ſome who are curious 
in collecting ſuch Varieties ; but there is little Beauty 


it 
The China Arbor Vitz hath not been long in Europe: 


by ſome of 
the French Miſſionaries ; and ſince this Sort has been in- 


green Co- 
lour, and the Branches are well cloath'd with them; ſo 


when intermix d with 


open Air; which renders 


water them 
clear from 
Layers will 
may be 
three Feet 
the Rows 3 
face of the | ind 
from | often 
refreſh" have taken Root ; after 
mn Weeds, and 
| 4 
Nurſery they K 10 y then 
be 1 T are to remain for The 
beſt to remove theſe Trees is about the End of Se- 
tember, or Beginning 3 1 
| 0 whi 
- ſhould be planted, on a iſt YN 
ſhaded in wot dry Weather, of them will take 
"Tie Lites of the commen Sar ing bruiſed between 
the Fingers, emit a ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like Ointment, 
I have been iuform d, that ſome Perſons make an 


EUR acne. 
t bath a labi wer, like thoſe of Savory, Th 
and Calaminth.;, from which this Plant 2 in baving 
its Flowers growing in M borles. 8 
. Of Hb. The ws'T 
1. TuymnRa legitima. 'Cluſ. Hiſt. The true Thym- 
—_ 3 1 5 < 
2. ThymBra Hiſpanica, coridis folio. Inft. R. H. 
nid Thymbra, E 5 ; 
3. TuymBra Santi Julian, froe ſatureia vera. Ib, 
Icon. Thymbra of Mount Saint Fulidn, or the true Sa- 
vory of Lobel. ge” 3 5 
. The firſt Sort riſes. about two Feet high, and hath a 
woody Stem, and divides into many Branches, ſo as to 
form a ſmall Buſh. The Leaves of this Plant are fome- 
what like thoſe of Savory, and have a ſtrong aromatic 
Scent when bruis'd. This Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral 
Iſlands of the Archipelago ; from whence the Seeds were 
r for the ſake 
f Variety. This Ki | by Cor: 
which ſhould te phone is os inn 17 il on 2 
Border, where they may have only the morning Sun; and 
e e conſtantly water d, until they 
have taken ; after which time, they will res 
quire no. Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
till Micbaelmas; at which time the Plants ſhould be care- 
fully raken up, and tranſplanted ; ſome of them into Pots, 
that they may be ſhelter d in Winter; and the others on 
a dry lean Soil in a warm Situation, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well ; but in 
ſevere Winters they are frequently deſtroyed : therefore 
it is proper to preſerve two or three Plants in Pots under 
Shelter, leſt thoſe in the Air ſhould be kill! d. 
The ſecond Sort was diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefart in 
Caſtile, where it grew plentifully on ſtony Ground. This 
is a low ever-green buſhy Plant, ſomewhat likeThyme; but 
the Leaves are broader, and the whole Plant has a more 
dull and ſomewhat fetid Smell. This may be 
by Seeds, or by Cuttings, as the former ; 
be treated in the ſame manner. „ 
The third Sort grows in ſeveral Places in Tah and 
Sicily, commonly on ſtony Land, or on old Walls. Thi 
is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing above ſix Inches high, ſend- 
ing forth many upright Branches from the Root, which 
have Spikes of ſmall Flowers, growing in Whorles on 
their Tops. This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a light lean Soil; and when the Plants e 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant, ſome of them ſhould be 
planted in Pots to be ſhelter'd in Winter, and the others 
may remain where they were ſown, obſerving. to keep them 
clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture they ig, 
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' THYMELEA [This Plant is fo call'd of Oüne 
Thyme, and *Exa.a, an Olive-tree ; becauſe irs Leaves 


tree], Spurge-laurel, or Meeren. 

The Charafters are; F 
be Flower confiſts of one Leaf, is for the moſt part 
|-ſhap'd, and cut into four 


in each of which is contain d one oblong Seed. 
The Species are 55 
1. TuyMEL&A laurifolia ſempervirens, ſen lanrevin 
mas. Tourn. . The Spurge or Dwarf-laurel. - 
2. THYMELAA __— ſempervirens, foliis variegatis. 


3. Tura A lauri folio deciduo, five laureola fe- 
mina. Tourn. The common Mezereon. 


4. TaymeLAA lauri folio deciduo, flore albids, frust 
flaveſcente. Tourn. The Mezereon with white Flowers, 
and yellowiſh Fruit. 5 

5. TuyMEL@&A lauri folio decidno, fore rubro. The 
Mezereon with red Flowers. : 

6. TuymeLAa lauri folio deciduo, foliis ex lutes va- 
riegatis. The common Mezereon, with ftrip'd Leaves. 


7. THYMELAA foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge olive, or 


Laurel with Flax-leaves. * | 
8. TuyMELE&A Alpina latifolia bumilior, fore purpa- 
reo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel of the 
Alps, with a Flax-leaf, and a very ſweet purple Flower. 
9. TuruzLAA Alpina latifolia bumilior, fore albs odo- 


ratiſimo. Inft. R. H. D Spurge- laurel of the Alps, 
with a Flax - leaf, and a very foe white Flower. : 


10. TauyMEL&a villoſa minor Laſitanicu, polyponi fo- 

lio. Inſt. R. H. Smaller hairy Portugal Spurge - laurel. 

with a Knot-graſs-leaf. 4% | - 
11. TryMEL&A linarie folio, vulgaris. Inft. R. H. 

Common 0 with a Toad-flax-leaf. 

12. THYMEL &A linariæ folio, 7M Inſt. R. H. 


17. TurmzL Aa foliis polygale glabris. C. B. P. Spo Ser 
laurel with ſmooth — mk E 154 


18. TuymsL&a foliis polygale villgſis. K. H. 
Spurge-laurel with 2 — Milkwort- leaves. LF 
19. TayMEL&a folits chamelee minoribus ſubbirſutis. 


Which are ſomewhat hairy. 


are narrow as the Thyme, and thick as thoſe of the Olive- 


— riſes the Pointal, which afterward * an = 
it, which is in ſome full of Juice, but in others is dry: 


fmo breviori. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, 


20. Tur xxl A Hiſpanics, foliis myrti incanis. Iſt. 
R. H. Spaniſh Spurge-laurel, with hoary Myrtle- leaves. 

21. THYMEL&A Fyrenaica juniperifolia, ramulis fur- 
res. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Spurge-laurel, with a Juni- 
n 
22. LHYMELAA foliis candicantibus, ſeriti mſtar 
libus. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel with whitiſh ſoit Leaves 
reſembling Silk, commonly call'd Tarton raire. 

23. THYMEL&a Cretica, ole folio ſubths villoſo. 
Thurn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, with an Olive-leaf 


24. TayMELAAa Celica, olee folio utringue ingue glabro. 
Tourn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of ig with an Olive-lcaf 
ſmooth on both Sides. 8 
25. TuyMEL&a Pontica, citrei foliis, Tourn. Cor, 
Pontic S laure], with Cicron-leavcs. : 
26. TayMEL=a Orientalis minima, laureole folio, o- 
ribus glomeratis albis. Tourn. Cor. The leaft Eaſtern Spurge- 


olive, with the common Spurge-laurel-leaves, and white 

Is, Flowers growing in Cluſters. 25 2 
27. TayMELAa Orientalis, buxi folio ſabtus villeſo, 

Lore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a Box- 


leaf hairy on the Under-fide, and a white Flower. 
28. THYMEL&A Orientalis, ſalicis folio, flore albo odo- 
emo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a Wil- 
n and a white [one ay we Flower. x 
29, TarMEeLEzA linifolis fimilis, Africana, floribas 
N odoratiſſmis. Prod. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 
el like the firſt Sort, with pale ſweet-ſcented F'owers. 
30. THYMEL=aA liniſoliæ ſimilis, Africana, foliis lu- 
cidis, latioribus, & obtufis. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 


laurel, like the firſt Sort, with broader, ſhining, and obtuſe 
Leaves | 


31. TuynzLaza Africand, foliis lini, floribus in capi- 
tulam congeftis. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel with Flax- 


leaves, and Flowers collected in Heads. | 
332. TuymzL za Africana, roriſmarini folio anguſtiſ* 
with 


h a ver 
narrow and ſhorter Roſmary-leaf. | eat af 


"2 # cane, rorifnarini folio anguſtiſ- 
r mow þ | enguſtiſ- 


34. THYMELE&®A Africana, rort narini 5 Dus * 
| lengieridus. Oldenl. _ en 


mary- leaf, and longer Flowers. 

35. TavMEL&Aa Africana, ſanamunde facie, ericæ ſo- 
liis anguft;fftmis. Prod. Par. Bat. African Spurge - laurel, 
N Face of Sanamunda, and very narrow Heath- 

_ 

36. TurMEL AA Africana tartomraire fimilis, floritus 
in capitulum congeſtis. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, like 
the Tarton-raire, with Flowers collected in an Head. 

37. TuymMeLAa Africana, folits ruſci. Oldenl. Afri- 
can Spurge laurel, with Butchers-broom-leaves. . 

38. TuyMeLAa Africana frateſcens, jafmini flore, fo - 
liis polygalz. Oldenl. African ſhrubby Spurge - laurel, with 
a Jaſmine- flower, and Leaves of Milkwort. 6 

39. TayMEL&a Capenſis, nepe Theophraſti foliis acu- 
leatis,* flore parvo 
of the 
a ſmall purple Flower. 

40. TuyMtLE&a Americana fruteſcens, roriſmarini fe- 
lio, fore albo. Plum. Shrubby American Spurge- laurel, 


with a Roſmary-leaf, and a white Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild in Woods, and 
other ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England; but is 


often cultivated in Gardens for Variety; where, if it is 


in Wilderneſſes, or ſhady Walks, it will thrive 


very well; and being an Ever- green, and producing its 


Flowers in Winter, when few other Plants flower, makes 
it the more acceptable. The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, which is preſerv'd for the Beauty of its ſtrip'd 
Leaves. | N54 
Both theſe Plants may be propagated by Suckers taken 
from the old Plants, or by Layers ; which ſhould be taken 
off in Autumn, and planted in a ſtrong Soil, and ſhady 
Situation; where, after they have taken Root, they will 


propagated by the Berries as the Mezereon. 
| The 


purpureo. Pluk. Phyt. Spurge-laurel 
Cape of Good Hope, with prickly Furz-leaves, and 


C. E. P. Spurge-laurel with ſmaller Widow-wai-leaves, require little tarther Care; but the plain Sort is as calily 


* 
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Tune ſeveral Sorts of Mezereon ate propagated by fuw- 
ing their Seeds; the beſt Seaſon for which is in Auguſt, 
foon after they are ripe, when they begin to fall from the 
Trees. Theſe ſhould be ſbwn upon an Eaſt Border, where 


they may have only the morning Sun, and tover'd about 


half an Inch with freſh Earth; in the Spring following 
ſome of the Plants will appear; when they muft be care- 


fully clear'd from Weeds, and in dry Weather ſhould be 


often water: d, which will greatly protnote their Growth: 
but as the Seeds often lie in the Ground a whole Year be- 


fore the Plants appear, the Ground ſhould not be diſturb'd 


till there is no Hope of more Plants coming up. In this 
Border they may remain two Years, by which time they 
will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant z when there ſhould 
be a Spot of light freſh Earth prepar'd for them, into 
which they ſhould be planted in Autumn, in Rows two 
Feet Diſtance, and the Plants eight Inches aſunder in the 
Rows, treating them afterwards in the uſual manner with 


other Kinds of Shrubs, while in this Nurſery ; and when gro 


they are large enough to plant out for goo; they may 
be Fox 5G, Autumn, with a Ball of Earth to the Root 
of each Plant, and plac'd where they ae to remain z which 
ſhould be in a light moiſt Sdil, and a ſhady Situation, 
where they will thrive and flower extremely well. 


| - Therthave been many of theſe Plants taken out of ſome 
Woods near Andover in Hampſhire ; but how they came 


there is not at known, for this Shrub is not a Na- 
tive of England. Hon 5 

Theſe Plants are great Ornaments to a Garden early in 
the Spring; before other Shrubs are in Flower ; for, if 
the Seaſon is mild, they often flower in Januury; but Ih 
February they are always in Perfection. They ſeldom grow 
to be more than five or fix Feet high in England; fo 


| ſhould be planted among other Shrubs of the ſame 


Growth. | 3 

The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves may be | 
budding or inarching it upon the plain Sort; becauſe the 
Seeds will not produce firip'd Plants. 5 

The ſixteen Sorts next-mention'd grow wild in Ger- 
many, Bobemia, Auſtria, on the Alps and Apennines, and 
ſome in the South of France, in Spain, and Portugal ; 
but moſt of them are Strangets in England, where there 


are but few of the Plants to be found. Indeed, ſome of 


the Sorts are ſo difficult to tranſplant, that when they are 
remov'd from the —_ 2 into the 
neighbouring Gardens, thty will net thrive ; particular] 
de gn Sort, which is one of the moſt beautiful of — 
whole Tribe; the Flowers of this Sort being of a bright- 
purple Colour, and have a very fragrant Scent. 

The twenty-ſecond Sort is now in ſeveral of the Eng- 
% Gardens; but the Plants make but little Progreſs as 
yet. This will live through the Winter in the open Air, 
provided it grows on a dty Soil, and in a ſhelter'd Situa- 
tion; but it will be proper to keep a Plant or two in Pots, 
to be remov'd into Shelter in Winter, for fear thoſe in 
the open Air ſhould be deſtroy'd by ſevere Froſt. 

Moſt of theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown and treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Mezereon ; and the Seeds of theſe are apt 
to remain as long in the Ground: therefore the ſame Cau- 
tion ſhould be us d, not to diſturb the Earth where the 
Seeds are ſown, until there are no Hopes of more Plants 
coming up: for ſome Seeds may grow the firſt Year, and 
others not till the ſecond or third Year. 

The twenty-third, and the five next-following Sorts, 
were diſcover d by Dr. Teurnefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
where many of the Plants were rais'd ; but moſt of the 
Kinds have been ſince loſt : ſo that at preſent there are 
few of them to be found in the Gardens of Europe; tho? 
they are hardy enough to live through the Winter in the 
open Air, if they are planted in a warm Situation. 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame 
manner as the former: but as they are difficult ro procure, 
the beſt way will be to ſow the Seeds in Pots ; which 
may be plac'd under a Frame in Winter, to ſhelter them 
from the Froſt ; but they muſt be kept open in mild 
Weather, and in Summer the Pots may be remov'd into a 


which, if rightly manag d- 


1 H 
ſhady Situation; which is more agreeahle to the Seed 
than in a Place which is expos d to the Sun. When the 
Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted in the Au- 
tumn, either into Nurſery- beds, or into Pots ; where 
they may grow a Year or two to get Strength, and after- 


ward be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 


| Theſe Plants continue green throughout the Year, which 
renders chem worthy of Pr in g Gardene where 
if they are rightly diſpos'd, they will afford an agreeabte 
Variety. Moſt of theſe are low Shrubs, which ſeldom 
riſe above two or three Feet high; ſo are very proper to 
lant under Trees to fill up the Vacancies, where they will 
e a good Effect. The Seeds of the ſeventh Sort are 
uſed in Medicine; fo that the Plants of this Kind are pre- 
ſerv'd in Phylic-gardens ; but this makes the meaneſt Ap. 
pearance of all the Sorts. Banos wi rs 

The twelve Sorts which ate laſt-mention'd, are much 
tenderer than the former. Alt of theſe (except 


| brought into the European Gardens. 
Thefe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds; but ax 
they very rarely produce their Seeds in England, they are 
commonly pro by laying down their Branches; 

lt rake Root iti one Year. 
The beſt time to lay down the Branches is in the Begin- 
ning of April: the Branches which. are choſen to make 
Layers, ſhould be of the former Year; or at moſt but 
two Years old: theſe ſhould be a little twiſted at the Part 
which is laid in the Ground, which will cauſe them to root 
the ſooner. In dry Weather they muſt be duly water'd, 
otherwiſe the Shoots will harden ; which will prevent their 
putting out Roots. By the April following they will be 
rooted, when they may be cut off from the old Plants, and 
each planted into a ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh Earth ; and 
if they are plung'd into a very moderate Hor-bed, it will 


by forward their taking new Root. Theſe muſt be ſcreen'd 


from the Sun every Day till they are rooted; after which 


time they muſt be inured to bear the open Air ; 
4 S 


and in the Middle of May they ſhould be 
in a ſhelter d Situation, where they will make an agree · 
able Variety amongſt other Exotic Plants. 4 


Theſe Plants muſt be remov d into the Green-houſe'in - 


Autumn, and plac'd where they may enjoy as much free 
Air as in mild Weather ; but muſt be pro- 
tected from Froſt. During the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt 
be frequently refreſh'd with Water, for they are pretty 
thirſty Plants; but in very cold Weather it muſt be given 
to them ſparingly. In Summer they muſt be plac'd abroad 
with the Geraniums, Alaternoides's, and Plants of 
the ſame Country, and treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for thoſez with which Management they will 
thrive very well. The Flowers of theſe Plants, being yery 
ſmall, do not afford any great Pleaſure, but for the ſin- 
guar Oddneſs of the Leaves and Branches. Theſe Plants 
leſerve a Place in good Green-houſes, for the ſalee of Ve- 


The laſt Sort is more tender than any of the reſt, this 
being a Native of the warmer Parts of America. This was 
diſcover'd by Father Plumier, in ſome of the French Set- 
tlements in America; and hath been obſery*d growing in 
great Plenty, at the Havannab, by the late Dr. Villian 
Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to England. It was alſo found 
by Mr. Robert Millar at Campechy, who alſo ſent the 
* to England z from which many Plants have been 


The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in Pots of freſh 
Earth, and then plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; obſerving frequently to water the Pots, to keep 
the Earth moiſt, which will bring up the Plants in about 
ſix Weeks time. When theſe Plants are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Seed pots, and 
each planted in a ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh loamy Earth, 
and then plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tannen 
Bark, where they muſt be ſhaded from the Heat of the 


Sun until they have taken new Root; after which time 


they muſt be treated after the ſame manner: as hath been 
directed for other Exotic Plants, which are the Produce of 
the hotteſt Countries. | 995 f 


In 


In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till about Mi. 
chaelmas, when the Nights will begin to be too cold for 
theſe Plants ; therefore they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark - bed. During the Win- 
rer-ſcaſon theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm, eſpecially 
while they are young, becauſe make bur little Pro- 
greſs che firſt Tear: if they are ſtinted the firſt Win- 

' do 

ts 


recover it in. a long time after. Theſe 


O not 
_ conſtantly remain in the Stove, and ſhould 'qppith} 
eee 
_ - Flowers; 
: ward becomes a'tefticulated Fruit, 
containing an oblong Seed in each. 


be treated in the 
the Suriane. f by 

THYMUS [fo card of O., Odour, becauſe it is 
a Plant very odorous ; or of Ovucs, Animal Spirit; be- 
cauſe it is good in reviving the animal Spirit], Thyme. 


The Chara#ers are; : | 
f mn Leaf, whoſe 


ſame manner as hath been directed for 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of 
Upper-lip is erect. and generally ſplit in to; and the Under- 
kp is divided into three Parts i out of the Flower-cup' 
the Pointal, accompanied 


before the Flower-cup: to theſe Marks muſt be added, Hard 
Stalks, and the Flowers gatber d into Heads. 


| The Species are; b 
1. Tayvs vulgaris, folio latiore. C. B. P. Common 
folio rern Caine 


broad-leav'd Thyme. 
2. Tnruus vulgaris, 


natrow-leav'd Thyme. 
3. Turnus vulgaris, folio latiore variegato. Broad- 


leav d ſtrip*'d Thyme. CLIT 
4. Tnvuus capitatus, qui Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. The 
true Thyme of the Antients. : | 


There are ſeveral other Species of Thyme, which are 
preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but as they 
are ſeldom cultivated for Uſe, I ſhall not enumerate them 
in this Place. The Sort with broad Leaves is the moſt 


common in England: this is cultivaic* in the-Kitchen- 


gardens as 4 Soup-herb, and alſo for medicinal IIſe. The 


next two Sorts are preſerv d in many Gardens fo Variety, 
being equally as good as the firſt for Uſe: but the fourth 
Sort is leſs common in England than either of the forn er. 
Theſe Plants may be pi ed either by Seed, or 
2 their Roots; the Seaſon for either is in I arch. 
it is done by ſowing the Seeds, it ſhould be done upon 
a Bed of light Earth, obſerving not to bury the Seeds too 
deep, which will cauſe them to rot: when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be carefully. cleared from Weeds; 
and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, and they are watered 
twice a Week, it will greatly promote their Growth; 
and in June the Plants ſhould be thinn'd, leaving them 
about ſix Inches aſunder each Way, that they may have 
room to fi ; and thoſe Plants which are drawn out 
may be tranſplanted into freſh Beds at the ſame Diſtance, 
obſcrving to water them until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds: and in the Winter following they 
= up for Uſe. 5 | 
if the Plants are propagated by parting their Roots. 
the old Plancs ſhould be taken 2 — the e 
of March, and ſli 


off with the Root: theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of 
freſh light Earth, at ſix or eight Inches Diſtance ; obſerv- 
ing, if the Seaſon is dry, to water them until they have 
taken Root: after which they muſt be duly weeded, and 
they will thrive, and ſoon be fit for Uſe, | 

In order to ſave Seeds of theſe Plants, ſome of the old 

ſhould remain unremoved in the Place where they 
were ſown the preceding Tear: theſe will flower in June, 
and in July the Seed will ripen, which muſt be taken as 
ſoon as it is ripe, and beat out, otherwiſe the firſt Rain 
will waſh it all out of the Huſks. 

Theſe Plants root greatly in the Ground, and thereby 
draw out the Goodneſs of the Soil ſooner than moſt other 
Plants ; fo that whatever is ſown or planted upon a Spot 

round, whereon Thyme grew the preceding Year, 
will ſeldom thrive, unleſs the Ground be trench'd deeper 
than the Thyme rooted. 


THYME THE LEMON. Vid, Serpyllum. 
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feu. Embryoes, which after-. fru ietragono. Ra Su. The red-twigg'd Limes 
Se Bait Soke's 09 Mo ̃]˙ th le vigg | 


pt into as many Parts as can be taken 


are intirely diveſted of all their lateral Twigs. 
Soil in which they are planted be a fat Loam, they will 
make a prodigious 
five Years time they will be fit to tranſplant out where 


T: IT 


THYME THE MARUM. 73d Matudd: 


* 
- 


of 


Ars of ſeveral Leaves, which are plac'd 
ud expand in form of a Roſe ; baviny à long 
rea to the Footftalk of each Cluſter 7 
whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
confiting of one Capſule, 


The Species are; 

1. TIA femina, folio 
leav d Lime: tree. 5 | 

- 2. TiL1a femina, folio minore. C. B. P. Tie ſmall- 

1-4 Trans femine, fol minore, C. . 


3. TIA foliis mollitef birſutit, viminibus rubris, 


- 


5. TiLta femina, folio majore variegato. The ſtrip'd- 
„„. fat 
6. TIIIA foliis majoribus mucronatis & rugofioribus. 
The American black Lime-tree. | 
The three firſt-mention'd Trees are 


| common in 
England, 


being cultivated in moſt Nurſeries; but the Ca- 


rolina and American black Lime are not at preſent very 
common. The Seeds of the firſt were ſent from Carolina. 
by Mr. Mark Cateſby, in the Year 1726; but as yet there 


does not appear any conſiderable Difference from the com- 


mon Sort; and the Seeds of the latter I receiv'd from 


for 
It; — | 
The ſixth Sort has been lately introduced from Nortb- 
Amerita into the Engliſh Gardens: the Leaves of this Sort 
are much larger and rougher than either of the other; 
having ſomewhat the Appearance of thoſe of the Mul- 
berry-tree: the Shoots and Buds are of a dark Colour ; 
from whence I ſuppoſe the Name of Black-lime was ap- 
plied to it by the Inhabitants of America. AS 


This Sort is as hardy as any of the other; but it is not 


ſo quick of Growth: the Shoots of one Year ſeldom ex- 
ce of the Stems, 


ceed fix Inches ; tho? 
it ſeems as if it 
n 
All theſs Trees ure cafily Bropagited | 
in one Year will take hood Roor, and may then be taken 
off, and planted in a Nurſery, at four Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and two Feet aſunder in the Rows: the belt 
time to lay them down, and to remove them, is at Mi- 
chaelmas, when their Leaves begin to fall, that they may 
take Root before the Froſt comes on, tho* they may be 


by the 
was a Tree of large Growth in its native 


tranſplanted any time from September to March, in open 


Weather; bur if the Soil is dry, it is much the better 
way to remove them in Autumn, becauſe it will fave a 
Expence 'in watering them, 

ſhould ve dry. In this Nurſery they may remain four 
or five Fears; during which time the Gfound ſhould be 
dug every Spring, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds; 
and the large Side-ſhoots 


pruned off from the Stems; - becauſe theſe are abſolutely 


neceſſary to retain the Sap, for the Augmentation of their 


Trunks, which are apt to ſhoot up too ſlender, 15 1 
t 


Progreſs in their Growth ; ſo that in 


they are to remain: 
Theſe Trees were 


ſome Years ſince greatly eſteemed 


for planting of Walks and Avenues near Habitations; be- 
cauſe in a few Years they would afford a pleafant Shade, 
and might be removed, when grown to a large Stature, 
without Hazard; fo that a Perſon might enjoy the Plea- 
ſure of them in a ſhort time: but of late they are _ 


8 P ; 


ert. C B. P. The com- 


— fs live mart. The 
Carolina Lime-tree J | 


Virginia. That with ftrip'd Leaves is preferv'd by ſome 
the ſake of Variety; but there is no great Beauty in 


Layers, which 


eſpecially if the Spring 


pruned off, to cauſe them to 
advance in Height; but the ſmall Twigs muſt not be 
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* 
of a » 


Years 
 turb'd 


modem Plantations. 3 8 
The Timber of the Lime · tree is uſed by the Carvers, 
it being a ſoft light Wood; as alſo by Architects for frame 
ing the Models of their Buildings 
uſe it for making light Bowls, Diſhes, c. but it 1s too 
ſoft for any ſtrong 

Theſe Trees will continue ſound a great Number of 


Bulk : I have meaſur'd one of theſe 
Trees, which was near ten Yards in Girt two Feet above 
the Ground, and was then in a very thriving Condition : 
and Sir Thomas Brown mentions one of theſe Trees which 
grew in Norfolk, that was ſixteen Yards in Circuit, a Foot 


and an half above-ground, in Height thirty Yards, and 


hs ht Pang? ts Trunk it was cight Yards and an 


TINUS, Laurus Tinus, wks. 
The Chara#ers are; = 


The Flowers grow in Cluſters, and c of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five Parts toward the Top-part : 


theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit, ſhaped ſomewhat like an 
are umbilicated, each containing one pear- 


Olive; 
ſhaped Seed. 
The Species are; | 
1. Titus prior. Quſ. Hiſt. The Baſtard ſhining-leav'd 
Laurus Tinus, vulgo. . 
1 = IT. Cluſ. Hit. The rough-leav'd Laurus 
Tinus, vulgo. | 
2 row III. Cluſ. Hift. The ſmall-leav'd Laurus 
mus, 20. | 
Tixus prior Clufii, folio atroviridi ſplendente. The 
ſhining-leav'd Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 


5. Tinvs prior Clufti, foliis ex allo variegatiss The ing of which 
ſtrip'd ſhining-leav*d . Tinus. wah them 

6. Tinvs II. Cui, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The be removed 
ſtrip'd rough-leav*d Laurus Tinus. be the 

7. Tinus foliis ovatis in petiolos terminatis integer- to tranſplan 
rimis. Flor. Virg. American Laurus Tinus, with oval hath been 


whole Leaves. - 8 
Theſe Plants are greatly propagated in the Gardens 
near London for their Beauty, the Leaves always remain- 


ing green; and their Flowers are produc'd in great Plenty 


in the Winter-ſeaſon, when few other Shrubs flower. 
Theſe Plants were a few Years ſince preſerved in Pots 
and Tubs, and plac'd in the Green-houſe in Winter, with 
Myrtles, and other Exotic Trees ; but of late 
Years they have been in the open Ground, where 
they reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 
and are rarely injured, except in very ſevere Froſts ; and 


then they are ſeldom deſtroyed, tho? their Heads may be 


kilPd, as was the Caſe with many of theſe Trees in the 
2 and 1740. yet thoſe which were left undiſ- 
ot out freſh again the following Summer, and 
have ſince made good Plants; which ſhould caution People 
from rooting out Plants too ſoon, when they may ſeem to 
be kilPd by Froſt. | 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down their 
tender Shoots in 3 which, if * — from W 
and duly watered in dry Weather, will take Root by the 
ſucceeding Autumn, when they ſhould be taken off, and 
tranſplanted into a mellow loamy Soil, but not too wet, 
at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and eighteen 
Inches aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots; and 


in dry Weather to refreſh them with Water until they 
have taken Root. 


There ſhould alſo be ſome ſtrait Stakes fix d down 
the Side of each Plant (if they are defign'd for Standards) 
to which they ſhould be faſten'd, in order to render their 
Srems ſtrait, otherwiſe they will be crooked and unſightly : 
but it is not proper to have theſe Plants more than two 

5 


z the Turners likewiſe j 


Years; and, if planted in good loamy Soif, will grow 


Gta 


[E 


ecds, appear very unſightly ; beſides, the Branches of theſe 


ſhortened, or intirely cut off, according as the Plants 9 
by require; and this one Pruning every Spring will be fut- 
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in the Summer, other Trees are in full Leaf, the 
Green of theſe being of a darker Shade, make a good 
Contraſt with the others. 155 

There are ſome who make Hedges of theſe Plants; 
but they are by no means proper for that Purpoſe, becauic 
their Leaves are large, which occaſions their Branches to 
be produced at a farther Diſtance ; and theſe, when cut, 


Trees are weak; fo are not able to ſupport themſelves 
when they are —J... thin; ſo that the Winds and 
Snow frequently diſplace the Branches, and render thei 
Hedges very unſightly : therefore I do not. recommend 
them for this Purpoſe ; but rather to have them grow in 
their natural way, without any Pruning, unleſs that of 
reducing irregular or miſplaced Shoots : theſe may be 


ficient to keep them conſtantly in Order, without injuring 
their flowering, which ſhould always be avoided. 

The ſixth Sort has been lately introduced into the Eng- 
liſþ Gardens from Norib-America, and hath ed 
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1. TiTHYMALUS frateſcens, ow myrii ampliſſimo. Tourn. 
The American ſhrubby laurel-leav'd Spurge, valgo. 
2. TITHYMALUS fruteſcens, foliis nerii. Plumb. Shrubby 


85 brought from Barbados, into the 
Engliſh Gardens, by the Name of Poiſon · buſh; the milky 
Juice of the Plant, with which it greatly abounds, being 
very acrid, and will draw Bliſters on the Skin: if this 
Juice mixes with the Blood, it is ſaid to be of a deadly 

Nature; fo that if the Points of Arrows, or the Edges 
of Swords, are rubbed over with this Juice, I have been 
informed; that whatever Animal is wounded with theſe, 
ſurely dies, tho* the Wounds are not deep, or in any dan 


N 
ſo that they require to be ſupported : the Leaves are ſhort 
and broad, ending in a Point: theſe are not near fo thick 
as thoſe of the former, and are of a lighter Green: the 
whole Plant abounds with a milky Juice of a ſharp acrid 
Quality ; ſo I believe it to be equally peiſonous with the 
other; for if a Branch is cut off, the Juice will imme- 
diately corrode the Knife. | 19543 2; Yr 
They are both propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
taken from the Plants during any of the Summer- months; 
and after having lain in a dry Place for a Fortnight or 
three Weeks, until the wounded Part be healed over, they 
ſhould be planted into ſmall Pots fill'd with light ſandy 
Earth mix d with Lime-rubbiſh,- and then plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving now - and-then to 
refreſh them gently with Moiſture; but they ſhould never 
receive much Wet, which will rot them. 5 
Alfter they have taken Root, they may have a greater 
Share of Air by raiſing the Glaſſes ; but they muſt never 
be expos d to the open Air: in this Bed. they may remain 
until the Beginning of October, when they muſt be re- 
mov'd into the Stove, and plac'd with the Melon and 
Torch-thiſtle, in a warm dry Stove; and, during the 
Winter- ſeaſon, they ſhould have very little Water, which, 
if given in Plenty, ſeldom fails to rot them. 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
England; therefore the Plants ſhould conſtantly remain in 
the Stove, obſerving in the Summer-ſeaſon, when the 
Weather is warm, to admit a large Share of freſh Air to 
them, and in the Winter to place them in a warm Part of 
the Stove, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv d. 

Theſe Plants muſt be ſhifted every Summer, and freſh 

arth given to them: if the Earth is light and ſandy, it 
will require no Mixture; for rich or ſtrong Ground is 
very improper for them; therefore where the Soil is in- 


+ HG 


clinable to either of theſe, there ſhould be a good Mixture 


: of Sand and Lime- 


iſh, to prevent irs bindi . 
. unn 
Theſe Plants are preferv*d for their odd Appearance 


| amongſt other ſucculent Plants, their Leaves being very 
large, thick, and full of a milky acrid Juice. MM 


' TITHYMALUS. Pide Euphorbia. 
TOBACCO. Vide Nicotiana. 


TOMENTUM is that ſoft downy Subſtance, wich 


grows on the Leaves of ſome Plants, 


TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 
The Charaftrs are; 

I is an 

coming of five beart-faſhion'd Petals, which are 

placed circularly, = on the Empalement, which after- 


ward becomes an almoſt-round Fruit, compoſed of two flat 
ds, which eafily caft off their Covering, with a raiſed 


Border, which is commonly indented. 
The Species are; | 


1. ToxpytiuM maximum. Inſt. R. H. The greateſt ' 
: . K. h The geen 


| 2. TorxDyLIUM Narbone nſe minus. Inj . H. Small 
Hartwort of Narbonne. _ 


3. Ton byron 


minimum. Col. P. 4. 124. 


The ſmalleſt Hartwort of Apulia. 


4. ToxpyLiuM minus, limbo granulato, Syriacum. 
Mor. Umb. Small Hartwort of Syria, with a granulated 
5. ToxDyLiuM folio longo anguſto, flore albo magno; 
ſemine elegantifſime & profundiſſime crenato albo.. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Hartwort with a long narrow Leaf, a large 
— a white Seed beautifully and deeply 
not . | 1 1 | 

6. ToxDyLiuM Orientale, Secacul Arabum dictum Ra- 
wolfio. Boerb. Ind. alt. Eaſtern Hartwort, call'd by Rau- 
wolf, Secacul of the Arabians. | f 
7. ToxprIiou Lufftanicam, cicul folio, ſemine ftri- 
do. Inft. R. H. Portugal Hartwort, with an Hemlock- 
leaf, and a ſtreak d | 

8. ToxpyLiuu albem, facie tordylii lutei Colummæ. 
Hort. Cath. White Hartwort, with the Appearance of 
Columng's yellow Hartwort. 


All theſe are annual Plants, which periſh ſoon after they 


have perfected their Seeds. The firſt Sort is found wild 
in ſeveral Parts of Eagland: and the ſecond Sort has been 
by ſome mention'd as an indigenous Plant of this Coun- 
try; but I believe it is no-where found wild, unleſs where 
the Seeds have been Furpolely ſcatter d. Theſe Plants 
are preſery*d in the ens of ſome Perſons who are 
curious in Botany, but there is little Beauty in them. 

They are prop by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the Autumm after they are ripe ; when the Plants 
will ſoon appear, and are very hardy, ſo that they require 
no farther Far, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and where they come up too cloſe together, they ſhould 
be thinned fo as to leave thein fix Inches aſunder. In 
June following the Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen in i ; which, if petmitted to ſcatter on the 
Ground, will produce a Supply of Plants without any 
Trouble. If the Seeds of theſe Plants are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed ; for if any 
Plants are p d from the Seeds then ſown, they com- 
monly periſh before they have perfected their Seeds 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in Autumn do rarely fail. 
Theſe Plants will grow on any Soil or Situation, ſo may 
be put into any obſcure Part of the Garden, 


TORMENTILLA, Torment. 
The Characters are; © | | 
The Flower conſiſts of four Petals, which are placed or- 
bicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ;, out of whoſe 
one-leaved Empalement (divided into ſeveral Segments, 


and ſhap'd like a Baſon) ariſes the Pointal, which after- 


ward 


imbelliferous Plant, with 4 roſe-ſhap'd Flower, 
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of this Plant have been 
Leather, in Places where Qak-bark is very ſcarce. This 


ward becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, in which many Seeds 

are gatber d into @ ſort of little Head, cover d with the 

Empalement: to which muſt be added, That there are 

commonly ſeven Leaves growing on the Top of the Foot- 
alk 


The Species are; | A 
1. hg oy Hlveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Tor- 
mentil, or Septfoi | 
2. ToRMENTILLA radice repente. Inſt. R. H. Creep- 
ing-rooted Tormentil. | 
3. ToxmenTiLLa Alpina vulgaris major. C. B. P. 


G Tormentil of the Alps. 
TY af major. Inſt. R. H. Greater 


4. ToRMENTILLa Caſſi 
Tormentil,” with deep-cut Leaves. 
5. TorMENTILL Aa Caſſabica minor. Inſt. R. H. Smaller 
Tormentil, with deep-cut Leaves. 
The firſt Sort grows wild every-where on dry Paſtures, 
and on Commons, in moſt Parts of England. The Roots 
tly uſed for Tanning of 


Root is alſo much uſed in Medicine, and is accounted 

the beſt Aſtringent in the whole V Kingdom. 
The ſecond Sort is found in ſome particular Places of 

England growing wild: the third n 


and the fourth and fifth Sorts grow in Denmark, Sweden, 
and ſome other Northern Countries ; but are rarely 


pre- 
ſerved, unleſs in ſome Botanic Gardens, for A. _—_ 
Variety. It requires no Care to propagate theſe Plants, 
Bae, i their Seeds are ſown in almoſt any Soil or Situ- 


ation, the Plants will come up and flouriſh without any 


other Care, but to prevent their being over-run with great 


TOXICODENDRON, [of wofx39, Poiſon, and 


Jerd por, a Tree] Poiſon- tree, vulgo. 


The Characters are; | | $ 
The Flower confiſts of fue Leaves, which are placed 
orbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; a of whoſe 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
roundiſh, dry, and, for the moſt part, furrowed Fruit, in 


_ which is contained one compreſs'd Seed. 


The Species are; ä 
1. ToxicopzxD RON fripbyllum glabrum. Tourn. Three- 
leav*d ſmooth Poi ſon- tree. 
2. ToxicoDenDRON fripbyllum, folio finuato pubeſcente. 
n _ Three-leav'd Poiſon- tree, awith a ſinuated hairy 
nf : te 
3- ToxicopenDRON refum, foliis minoribus glabris. 
Hort. Elth, Upright Poiſon-tree, with ſmaller ſmooth 
Leaves. | 
4. TOxX1CODENDRON ref7um pent 


apbyllum glabrum, fo- 
Bis latioribus. Smooth five- leav d upright Poiſon- tree, 
with broader Leaves. 


5. Toxicopenpron amplexicaule, foliis minoribus gla- 


bris. Hort. Elib. Climbing Poiſon- tree, with ſmaller 
ſmooth Leaves. 


6. ToxicopexproN foliis alatis, fruftu rhomboide. 
Hort. Elth. Poiſon-tree with wing'd Leaves, and a Fruit 


ſhap'd like a Rhombus. 

The two firſt Species were brought from Virginia, 
many Years ſince, where they grow in great Plenty, as 
it is probable they do in moſt other Northern Parts of 
America, The firſt Sort ſeldom advances in Height; but 
the Branches trail upon the Ground, and ſend forth 
Roots, by which they propagate in great Plenty. 

The ſecond Sort will grow upright, and make a Shrub 
about four or five Feet high, but rarely exceeds that in 
this Country. This may be propagated by Layers, and 
is y as hard as the former. 

he third Sort here mention'd erect to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet: the Leaves of this Kind ate 
much ſmaller, than thoſe of the common Poiſon-eak ; 
but the Branches of this are flexible, ſo that it will never 
make a Shrub of any great Height or Strength. 

The fourth Sort was found in Maryland, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to England. This grows more up- 
right than the former, and by the Appearance of the 
young Plants, ſe:ms to be a Shrub of much larger 


Growth, 


The fifth Sort is a Native of Virginia, from whente 1 
received the Seeds : this puts out Roow from the Branrhe. 
which faſten themſelves to the Stems of Trees, or the 


Joints of Walls, by which the Branches are fi : 
than five Feet high. | 


them, they are not much cultivated in England. The 
Wood of theſe Trees, when burnt, emits a noxious Fume, 
which will ſuffocate Animals when they are ſhut up in a 
Room where it is burnt : an Inſtance of this is mention'q 
in the Philoſophical TranſaZions by Dr. William Sherarq, 
which was communicated to him in a Letter from New. 
England by Mr. Moore, in which he mentions ſome 
People who had cut ſome of this Wood for Fuel, which 
they were burning, and in a ſhort time they loſt the Uſe 
of their Limbs, and became ſtupid ; fo that if a Neigh- 
bour had not accidentally open'd the Door, and ſeen them 


in that Condition, it is generally belicv'd they would foon 


have periſh'd. This ſhould caution People from making 


All theſe Sorts are hardy Plants, which will thrive in 
the open Air in this Country ; but they love a moiſt Soil, 
and d be planted under Trees in Wilderneſſes, where 
they will thrive very well, and endure the Cold better than 
where they have a more open Expoſure. They may be 
propagated by Seeds, or from. Suckers, which ſome of 
the Sorts ſend forth in plenty, or by laying down the 
Branches of thoſe Sorts which do not put forth Suckers ; 


| which in one Seaſon will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant; 


when they ſhould be planted, where they are 'dto 

remain. es beſt Time to remove 2 

March, — Og of their ſuf- 
ing by F LEI, 

| When a Perſon is poiſoried by handling this Wood, in 

a few Hours he feels an itching Pain, which provokes a 

Scratching, which is follow'd by an Inflammation and 


Spell ; Somerinies a Perſon has had his Legs Peter. 


which have run with Water. Some of the Inhabi 

of America affirm, they can diſtinguiſh this Wood by the 
Touch in the Dark, from its extreme Coldneſs, which is 
like Ice: but what is mention'd of this poiſonous Quality, 


is applicable to the ſixth Sort here mention'd ; which, by 


the Deſcription, agrees with this Species. | 
This Sort of Poiſon-tree is not only a Native of Ame- 
rica, but grows plentifully on the Mountains in Fapan, 
where it is called Fa No Ri; and from this Tree they 
extract one Sort of their Varniſh or Lacca, which 
uſe for japanning their Utenſils : but this is not their 
Kind of Varniſh, that being made of the Juice of another 
Tree, which is alſo very poiſonous, and nearly allied to 
this; and from which ſome Writers think it differs only 
by Culture. | | 5 
The Juice of this Tree is milky, when it iſſues out of 
the wounded Part; but ſoon after it is expoſed to the Air, 
it turns black, and has a very ſtrong fetid 'Scent, and is 
corroding: for I have obſerved, on cutting off a ſmall 
Branch from one of theſe Shrubs, that the Blade of the 
Knife has been changed black in a Moment's time, fo far 
as the Juice had ſpread over it; which I could not get 
off without grinding the Knife. 1 9 * 
As this Tree is very common in Virginia, Carolina, and 
Neu- Eng land, it would be well worth the Inhabitants 


TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 
3 | 17 10 
It bath a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, compoſed of one Leaf, 
and cut into ſeveral Parts at the Top; whoſe Empalement 
afterward becomes a membraneous Fruit often triangular, 
and divided into three Cells, which are full of ſmall 
Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1. TracyueLivM azureum umbelliferum. Pon. Bald. 
Blue umbelliferous Throatworr, | | 


2. Tra- 


2. Tracuttivm ambelliferum violaceum, fallis laci- 
wiatis. Inſt. R. 8 9 with 1 
Flowers growing in Umbels, jagged Leaves. 

2. TRACHELIUM villoſum, floribus confertim ex folio- 
rum alis naſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Throatwort, 
with Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the 


4. TRACHELIUM Petreum, floribus in capitulum con- 
geſtis. Inſt. R. H. Rock Throatwort, with Flowers 
collected in Heads. 1 8 

5. TRACHELIUM minus Africanum, floribus violaceis, 
per caulem ſparfis. Inft. R. H. Smaller African Throat- 
wort, with violet-colour'd Flowers growing thinly on 
6. Trxacuetivm Americanum, ſonchi folio, flore albo 
longiſſimo. Plum. American Throatwort, with a Sow- 
chiſtle-leaf, and a very long white Flower. 
The firſt Sort is preferv'd in many curious Gardens for 
the Beauty of its Flowers, which continue a long time, 
and are ſucceeded by new Umbels on the Tops of the 
younger Shoots ; ſo that the Plants continue in for 
ſome Months. This Plant is ſuppoſed to be a Native of 
ſome of the Iſlands in the Archipelago, from whence it was 
firſt brought to Italy, and hath been ſince ſpread to many 
Parts of Europe. It is hardy in reſpec to Cold, provided 
it has a prope 


r Situation, which ſhould be in the Crevices 
of old Walls, where it wiil abide the Cold very well. 
When thoſe Plants which grow on warm Borders —_ 
tly deſtroyed, this. Plant has ted itſelf by 
23 the Walls of ſome Are Bong Te it has been 
ed; and thoſe Plants which have grown on the Walls 

ve continued, when thoſe which were in Pots, and pre- 
ſerv'd with Care, have been intirely de 


ſtroyed. 
The ſecond Sort grows upon the Mountains of Breſcia, 


about the Mouths of Caves, between the hardeſt Rocks; 


ſo that it is very difficult to get out the Roots. 
The third Sort grows on the Rocks in ſeveral Places in 
the Levant. IF 

All theſe Sorts are prop by Seeds, which ſhould 
de ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept out 
of the Ground till the Spring, they ſeidom grow. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots fill'd with freſh undung'd 
Earth, and plac*d in a ſhady Situation till the Beginning of 
October, when they may be removed into a more open 
Expoſure z where 
but be ſhelter'd from cold Winds. When the Cold is 
ſeyere, they ſhould be plac'd under an Hot-bed Frame, 
where they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather; but they muſt be ſcreened from hard Froſts, 
otherwiſe they are frequently deſtroyed. 

They may alſo be propagated by Off. ſets, or Cuttings, 
which may be taken off in the Spring or Summer-months , 
and ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh undung'd 
Soil, and plac'd in a ſhady Situation until they have taken 
Root, when they may be removed into a ſheirer*d Part of 
the Gardenz where, being mix'd with other hardy Exotic 

Plants, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
But as theſe Plants thrive better on old Walls, when by 


Accident they have ariſen there from Seeds, ſo their Seeds, 


when ripe, may be ſcatter d on ſuch Walls as are old, or 
where there is Earth lodg d ſufficient to receive the Seeds; 
where the Plants will reſiſt the Cold much better, and con- 
tinue longer, than when ſown in the full Ground ; and 
when a few of the Plants are eſtabliſh'd on the Walls, they 
will ſhed their Seeds, ſo that they will maintain themſelves 
without any farther Care. I have obſery'd ſome Plants 
of the firſt Kind, which have grown from the Joints of 
a Wall, where there has not been the leaſt Earth to 
port them; which have reſiſted the Cold, tho* they have 
been greatly expoſed to the Winds; ſo that theſe Plants 
Te very proper to cover the Walls of Ruins, where they 
will have a very good Effect. « 

The fourth Sort grows on the Mountains in [afy, 
from between the Crevices of the Rocks; from whence it 
is difficult to get out the Roots. This may be treated in 
the ſame manner as the former Sorts, and will thrive bet- 
ter on Walls, than if ſown or planted in the Earth. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which was brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Holland, where it has 


they may have as much Sun as poſſible, 


been preſerv'd in ſome of their curious Botanic Gardens. 
This Sort will ſucceed well, if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter on the Pots of Earth which are near — 


plentifully in Jamaica, and ſe- 
veral other Places in the warm Parts of America, where 
it grows in moiſt Places by the Sides of Rivers. This 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
Hot-bed, to bring the Plants forward ; and then they 
may be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the tender Sorts of Rapuntium : with which 

ment this Plant will thrive, and produce its Flowers ; 
and if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, or are ſown as 
ſoon as they are ripe, if the Pots are kept in the Stove, 
the Plants will come up, and flouriſh much better than 
thoſe ſown in the Spring. | e 


TRAGACANTHA [T|zyz»avr:, of Teay©-, a 
Goat, and Axarbn, a Thorn], Goats-thorn. 8 
The Characters are; 3 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a bi- 


capſular Pod fil d with kidney-ſhap'd Seeds: to theſe 
Notes muſt be added, The Leaves grow by Pairs on a mid- 


ale Rib, which always ends in a Thorn. 


The Species are; | B 
1. TaAGACANTHA Maſſilienſis. F. B. Goats-thorn 
of Marſeilles. 4. 

2. TRAGACANTHA Cretica incana, flore parvo, lintis 
purpureis ftriato. T. Cor. Hoary Goatsthorn of Crete, 
with a ſmall Flower ftrip'd with Lines. ; 

3. TRaGacanTHA bumilis Balearica, foliis parvis 
vix incanis, flore albo. Salvad. Low Balearic Goats- 
thorn, with ſmall Leaves, and a white Flower. SF 

4. TRAGACANTHA altera, Poterium forte Clufio. J. B. 
c alling off in the 


5. Tzxacacantaa Alpina ſempervirens, flaribus 
Puraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Ever-green Alpine — 


thorn, with purpliſh Flowers. JF fs 
6. TRaGacanTHaA Cretica, foliis minimis incanis, flare 
majore albo. Taurn. Cor. Goats-thorn of Candy, with 
very ſmall hoary Leaves, and a larger white Flower. 

7. TRacacanTHA Orientalis bumillima, flore magno 
albo. Tourn. Cor. A very low Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
a large white Flower. | 

8. TRacacanTHA Orientalis bumillima, barbs Jovis 
folio. Tourn. Cor. A very low Eaſtern Goats-chorn, with 
a Jupiter*s-beard-leaf. 


. TRacacanTHA Orientalis bumillima, faliis angu- 
Riſes argenteis. Tourn. Cor. A very low Eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with very narrow ſilver Leaves. ITED 
10. TRaGacanTHa Orientalis bumillima, ſe ſpargens, 
floribus ſpicatis. Tourn. Cor. A very low ſpreading Eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with Flowers growing in Spikes. | 
11. 8 Orientalis 8 incana, flor 
purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. A very low hoary Eaſtern 
84. with a purpliſn Flower. 
12. TRacacanTHa Orientalis erectior, foliis viciæ gla- 
bris, & ramis tomenteſis. Tourn. Cor. A more upright 


ſup- Eaſtern Goats-thorn, - with ſmooth Vetch-leaves, and 


woolly Branches. 428 
13. TxAGACANTHA Orientalis bumilis, candidiſima & 
tomentoſa, floribus in foliorum alis in capitulum denſum 
naſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. A lower very white and woolly 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with Flowers growing in thick 

Heads, ſrom the Wings of the Leaves. 
14. TRaGacanTHa Orientalis bumilis, floribus luteis 
denſe congeſtis in foliorum alis. Tourn. Cor. A low Eaſtern 
orn, with yellow Flowers thick-ſer in the Wings 


of the Leaves. 
4 Q 


$5. TRAGA» 


T R 

16. Taacacavrna bumilior, luteis floribus. C. B. P. 
A lower Goats-thorn, with yellow Flowers. 

16. TRAaGacanTHa Orientalis, floribus luteis in capi- 
tulum longo pediculo donatum congeſtis. Turn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with — Flowers gathered into an Head, 
on a long Footſtal 1 | 

17. TxAcacanTHA Orientalis veficaria, floribus pur- 
pureis in capitulum longo pediculo donatum congeſtis. Tourn. 
Cor. Bladder Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with por Flowers 
gathered into an Head, and ſet on a long Footſtalk. 

18. TxacacanTHa Orientalis latifolia, flore purpureo 
magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a large 
purple Flower. 

19. TRaGAcAanTHA Orientalis, foliis anguſtiſſunis, fore 
purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
very narrow Leaves, and a purpliſh Flower. PTY 

20. TRAGACANTHA Orientalis, foliis oleæ, bumillima, 
floribus in capitulum congeſtis. Tourn. Cor. A very low 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with oblong Leaves; and Flowers 


gather d into an Head. 13 
21. TaacAcAuTHA Orientalis, foliis oleæ, incanis & 
tomentofis, caule ab imo ad ſummum florids. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with hoary and woolly Olive-leaves, 
and Flowers growing froti the Bottom to the Top of the 


22. TrRacacantana Orientalis, 


4 


23. TaatAcaxrHIA foliis incanis minoribus, minuſque 
. Boerb. Ind. alt. Goats-thorn with ſmaller hoary 


when the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully kept 
clean from Weeds ; which, if permitted to 


great 

they are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
taken up, and ſome of them planted in ſmall 

Pots filPd with freſh Earth, placing them in the Shade 

until they have taken Root; after which time they may 

be removed into an open Situation, where they may re- 

main till the Latter-end of October; when they ſhould be 


Weather ; when the Glaſſes ſhould not be put over 
them | | 


The Remainder of the Plants may be planted on a warm 
dry Border, where they muſt be ſhaded until they take 
Root; and if the Seaſon ſhould continue dry, they muſt 
be refreſh'd with Water, otherwiſe they will be in Danger; 
becauſe, while they are ſo young, their Roots will not 
have eftabliſh'd themſelves in the Ground, ſufficiently to 
nouriſh them in great Droughts. . 25 
Thoſe Plants which were planted in Pots, may be pre- 
ferved for a Year or two under Frames in Winter, until 
they have obtained Strength, when they may be ſhal:en 
out of the Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, and a 
warm Situation; where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well; but as they are ſometimes 
deſtroyed by hard Winters, it will be proper to keep a 


Plant of each Kind in Pots, which may be ſheltered in Seed. 


Winter to preſerve the Species. 

Theſe Plants may be by Cuttings; for as they 
rarely produce Seeds in this Country, the latrer Method is 
only uſed here. The beſt time for this Work is in April, 
juſt as the Plants begin to ſhoot; at which time the tender 
Branches of the Plants ſhould be taken off, and their 
lower Parts diveſted of the decay'd Leaves; then the 
ſhould be planted on a very moderate Hot-bed, which 
ſhould be cover d with Mats, to ſcreen them from the 
great Heat of the Sun by Day, and the Cold by Night : 
theſe Cuttings ſhould be frequently water*d until they 
have taken Root; after which they may be expos'd to 
the open Air, obſerving always to keep them clear from 


Adragan 
which he gives 


4 the 
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Weeds; and in very dry Weather they muſt be tefreſt⸗ d 
with Water. bony 


tranſj 


or into warm Borders, where, if the Soil be Gn 
- Sug ay prog bog Cold of 
our 5 are ma very rich $; 
often decay in Winter. wb oe Soil, 


1 Vo 
the Levant: „ We had the Satisfaction of fully uit. 
ing the Gum Adragant on Mount Ida. I cannot un. 
„ derſtand how- Bellonius comes to aſſert fo poſuiyely 
< that there is no ſuch thing in Candia: ſure he had n 
read the firſt Chapter of the ninth Book of Tbecpbra- 
* #«s*s Hiſtory of Plants! The little bald Hillocks about 
< the Sheepfold produce much of the Tragacantha, and 
that too a very good Sort. Bellonius, and Proſper A. 
r it; tho! it is 
hardly poſſible, ir Deſcriptions, to diſtingui Inguiſh 
<* it from the other Kinds they make mention of. Thi; 
*« Shrub ſpo! yields the Gum Adragant towards 
ww of June, and in the following Months; at 
<© which time, the nutritious Juice of this Plant, thicker'd 
by tlie Heat, burſts open moſt of the Veſſels whercin 
e it is contained: It is not only gather'd in the Hear 
«* of the Trunk and Branches, but alſo in the Inter 


: of the Fibres, which are ſpread in the Figure of a Cc 
by “ like Rays of the Sun: this Juice is 


but particularly that of 

y 
Marſeilles,” from whence that Gum is often brought into 
England. 


At preſent theſe Plants are rarely preſerved, excepting 
by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany ; yet in large 
Gardens many of them deſerve a Place ; where, - if they 
are planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes of dry Banks, they 
will have a very good Effect, eſpecially thoſe which re- 
tain their Leaves thro the Year. | 3 


TRAGIA, wy 
The Characters are; | ; 

It bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
for the moſt part divided into three Segments; but theſe are 
barren ;, for the Embryoes are plac'd at a Diſtance on the 
fame Plant, which afterward becomes a tricoccous Fruit, 
—_ 4 of three Cells, each containing one ſpherical 


The Species are; | 
1. TrAGIa alia ſcandens, uttice folio. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle-leaf, _ 
2. TRAGIa ſcandens, longo betonice folio. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing Tragia, with a long Betony-leaf. 
Theſe Plants were diſcovered by Father Plumier in 


y America, who conſtituted this Genus by this Name, in 


Honour to Hieronymus Bock, a famous Botaniſt, who was 
called Tragus. 5 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Savannabs in Ja- 

maica, and the other warm Parts: of America; where ic 
twines round whatever Plants or Trees it grows near, 

riſes ſeven or cight Feet high, having tough woody Ster. 


t 
. 
: 


preſerv'd in this Country, except in 


the Stems begin to advance, they are by many P 
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The Leaves are like thoſe of the common Nettle, and the 
whole Plant is cover d with burning Spines, like thoſe of 
the Nettle; which renders it very unpleaſant to handle. 
The ſecond Sort was found by the late Dr. Houſton at 
Campechy, from whence he ſent the Seeds. 
As theſe are Plants of no great Beauty, they are ſeldom 


| Botanic Gar- 
dens, for the ſake of Variety. They are propagated by 


Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring z and muſt afterward be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into an Hot · bed of Tanners Bark, and treated 
in the fame manner as the Dioſcorea ; with which Manage- 


TRAGOPOGON [Tpayorwywr, of TpxyD-, a Goat, | 
and T&ywr, a Beard, becauſe the pappous Seed, while it 
is included in the Calyx, reſembles the Beard of a Goat}, 

The CharaFers are; _ dT 

It is Plant with 4 ſemifloſculous Flower, conſifting of 
many Half-florets : theſe, with the Embryoes, are included 
in one common many-leav'd Flower-cup, which is not ſcaly, 


4 in Scorzonera; but the Segments are ſtretch d out above 


the Florets : the Embryoes afterward become oblong Seeds 
inclos d in Covers or Coats; and have a thick Down like a 
Beard adbering to them.. 
The Species are; ä 
1. TRAGO OOO pratenſe luteum minus. C. B. P. Small 


meadow Goats-beard, with a yellow Flower, commonly 


call'd Go-to-bed-at-noon: * 

2. TrxagoPocoN purpure-caruleum, porri folio; quod 
Artifi vulgo. C. B. P. Goats-beard with a Leaf like 
Leeks, and a blue Flower, commonly call'd Sal- 


. faffy, or ; 


3. Tracorocon alter, gramines folio, ſuave-rubens. 


Another Goats-beard 
red Flowers. , 
4. Txacorpocon 


with a graſſy Leaf, and ſoft- 


5. TRAGOPOGON purpureo 
C. B. P. Blue Goats- beard, with a Saffron-leaf. 
6. TxAGO OO birſutzm. C. B. P. Hairy Goats-beard. 


7. TxAOO OO folio oblongo ſinuato. C. B. P. Goats- 


beard with an oblong ſinuated Leaf. 
The firſt Sort here mention*d grows 


Meadows in divers Parts of z and in May, when 


cople 
gather'd to boil, and are by ſome. preferr'd to Aſpa- 


ratenſe luteum majus. C. B. P. 
Greater yellow Goats- J | ; 
-ceruleum crorifolium. 


to the Forwardneſs of the Seaſon : the beſt time to cut 


hen their Stems are about four Inches long 
_———— they are never ſo tender as thoſe 


e young. | 
Some People, in cultivating theſe Plants, ſow their 
Seeds in Beds pretty cloſe ; and when the Plants come 
ey tranſplant them out in Rows at the before-mention'd 
Diſtance ; but as always form a Tap-root, which 
abounds with a milky Juice, ſo when the extreme Part of 
their Roots is broken by tranſplanting, they ſeldom thrive 
well afterward ; A far the better way to 
make ſhallow Drills in the Ground, and ſcatter the Seeds 
therein, as before directed, w 


to hoe out the Plants when they are too thick in the Rows, 
which will be much leſs Trouble than the other Method 


of tranſplanting, and the Plants will be much larger and 


TRAGOSELINUM, Burnet-ſaxifrage. 
1 A 
t bath an umbellated roſe-ſhaped Flower, tompoſed 
five unequal heart-ſhaped Petals, which are 9 
larly, and reſt on the Empalement; which afterward be» 
comes a Fruit, compos'd of two oblong ftreaked Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. TRacostiinum majus, umbella candida. Inſt. R. H. 
Greater Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a white Umbel. 
2. TRAGOSELINUM majes, umbella rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
Greater Burnet- ſaxifrage, with a red Umbel. q 
3. TrAcosELinum alterum minus. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer 
round-leav*d Burnet- ſaxifrage. | 


4. TRAGOSELINUM minus. Inft. R. H. Small Burnet= 
5. TRAGOSELINUM radice nigra, Germanicum. Feſſiew,” 


German Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a black Root. 
6. TracostLinuM Auſtriacum, foliis profundiſime in- 


cis. Boerb. Auſtrian Burnet-ſaxifrage, with 
very deeply cut. IR | 


7. TrxacostiinuM Creticums maximum villoſum, fore 
albo. Tonrn. Cor. The greateſt hairy Burnet-ſaxifrage of 


Crete, with a white Flower. | 
8. Tracogtiinum minis ſaxatile fetidiſſimam, apii 


ragus: but the Stems of this ſmall Sort, being very ſien- folio. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt ſtinking rock Burnet-ſaxi- 


der, are not near fo valuable as thoſe of the large yellow frage, with a 5 


Sort, or that with blue Flowers, commonly call'd Salſafy; 


therefore whoever is deſirous to cultivate theſe Plants in 


Gardens, for the ſake of their Shoots, ſhould always make 
Choice of one of thoſe two Sorts; becauſe their Stems are 
_ a but they are much tenderer and better 


The ſecond Sort was formerly more in Eſteem than at 
preſent: this was brought from 7taly, and cultivated in 
Gardens for Kitchen-uſe, the Roots being by ſome People 
greatly valued: but of late there is but little cultivated for 
the Markets; tho? ſeveral Gentlemen preſerve it in Gar- 
dens to ſupply their Tables. | 

The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are 
by ſome preſerv d for the Variety of their Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring upon an open Spot of Ground, in 
Rows about nine or ten Inches diſtant ; and when the 
Plants are come ſhould be hoed out, leaving 
them about ſix 
ſhould alſo be carefully hoed down as they are produc'd, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon overbear the Plants, and f 
them. This is the only Culture they require; and if the 
Soil be light, and not too dry, they will make large Plants 


begin to ſhoot again, they will be ſticky, and not fit for 
Ute; but many Perſons cultivate this Sort for the Shoots, 


aſunder in the Rows: the Weeds 


mallage-leaf. 

9. TaAdosELIxuN Orientale laciniatum, umbella pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Burnet-ſaxifrage, with 
cut Leaves, and a purpliſh Umbel. | | 


10. TrxacostLinuM Orientalt latiniatum, winbella alba. 


Toxrn. Cor. Eaſtern cut-leav'd Burnet-faxifrage, with 
a white Umbel. | | Ct | 

The firſt Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians 
to be uſed in Medicine; but many times the Herb-women 
in the Markets impoſe on ignorant Perſons two Herbs for 
this one; viz. Burnet and Meadow-ſaxifrage ; which they 


ſell for Burnct-ſaxifrage, which are two very different 


Plants, and of contrary Qualities. This Sort grows wild 


on the dry ſhady Banks in Kent, and in ſeveral other Parts 


of England. | 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which 
it only differs in the Colour of the Flowers, which in this 
Sort are red, and in the other white. | 

The third Sort grows wild in ſome Parts of Exglaud; 


but is not ſo common as the fourth, which is the moſt com- 
mon Sort in the Fields near London. This fourth Sort is 


ſometimes brought to the Markets, and may be uſed in- 
ſtead of the firſt; tho? it is much better to have the par- 
ticular Sort ordered by the College, when it can be pro- 


All the other Sorts are Strangers in this Country, but 


ey are often — oichy by the curious Botaniſts in their Gar- 


dens for Variety ; and are all of them as hardy as the 
Theſe 


r 


| hereby the Rows will be at 
a due Diſtance; and there will be nothing more to do than 


3 


Theſe Plants are ted by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a ſhady — of freſh Earth at Michaelmas ; 
for if they are ſown in the Spring, they frequently miſ- 
carry, as do many of the umbelliferous Plants. In the 
Spring following the Plarits will appear, when they ſhould 
be carefully _ _ Ys the 2 obtain 
Strength, t du inn'd where grow too 
. them five or ſix Inches apart. After this 
they will requite no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
fiom Weeds. The ſetond Summer theſe Plants will 
flower, and produce Seeds; but if the Roots are not diſ- 
turbed, they will continue ſeveral Years, and produce 
Seeds annually : therefore, where the Plants are deſign'd 
to remain, the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, at about 
ſixteen Inthes apart; which will allow room to dig the 
Ground between the Rows every Winter; whereby the 
Roots will be greatly encouraged, and the Weeds will be 
better deſtroyet. T 


' TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. vide Planting.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF PLANTS: In ſending 
Plants from one Country to ariother, great Regard ſhould 
be had to the proper Seaſon for doing it: for Example, 
If a Parcel of Plants are to be ſent from an hot Country to 
a cold one, they ſhould be ſent in the Spring of the Year; 
that, as they come toward the colder Parts, the Seaſon 
may be advancing; and hereby, if they have ſuffer d a 

little in their Paſſage, there will be time to recover them 
before Winter ; whereas thoſe which arrive in Autumn, 
are oſten loſt in Winter, becauſe they have not time to 
recover; and get Root, before the Cold comes on. : 

On the contrary, thoſe Plants which are ſent from a 
cold Country to an hot one, ſhould always be ſent in the 
Beginning of Winter, that they may arrive time enou 
to be rooted before the great Heats come on | 
they will ſoon periſh. IS 

The beſt Way to pack up Plants for a Voyage (if they 
are ſuch as will not bear to be kept out of the Ground) is, 
to have ſome ſtrong Boxes, with Handles to them, for the 


more eaſily removing them in bad Weather: theſe ſhould fr 


have Holes bored in their Bottoms, to let out the Moiſture, 
otherwiſe it will rot the Roots of the Plants. Over each 
of theſe Holes ſhould be laid a flat Tile, or Oyſter-ſhell, to 
prevent the Earth from ſtopping them; then they ſhould 
be fill'd up with Earth, into which the Plants ſhould be 
ſet as cloſe as poſſible to each other, in order to ſaveroorm ; 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, otherwiſe they will be very 
troubleſome in the Ship : and as the only thing intended is, 
to preſerve them alive, and not to make any Progreſs 
while on their Paſſage, a ſmall Box will contain many 
Plants, if rightly planted. The Plants ſhould alſo be 
placed in the Box a Fortnight or three Weeks before they 
are put on board the Ship, that they may be a little ſettled 
and rooted ; and during the time they are on board, they 
ſhould remain, if poſſible, on the Deck, that they may 
have Air ; but in bad Weather they 
with a Tarpawlin, to guard them againſt the falt Water, 
which will deſtroy them, if it comes at them in any 


ty. 

The "Wi theſe Plants ſhould have, while on board, 
mult be proportion'd to the Climate whence they come, 
and to which they are going: if they come from an 
hot Country to a cold one, then they ſhould have v 
little Moiſture, after they have paſs'd the Heats ; bur if 
they are carried from a cold Country to an hot one, they 
muſt have a greater Share of Moiſture when they come 
into a warmer Climate ; and ſhould be ſhaded in the Day 
from the violent Heat of the Sun; to which if they are 
too much expos'd, it will dry them up, and deſtroy 
them. 

But if the Plants to be ſent from one Country to another 
are ſuch as will live out of the Ground a conſiderable time, 
as all thoſe which are full of Juice will do; as the Se- 
dums, Ficoides, Euphorbiums, Cereus's, &c. then they 
require no other Care but to pack them up in a cloſe Box, 
wrapping them up well with Moſs; obſerving to place 
them ſo cloſely, that they may not be tumbled about, 
which will bruile them; and that thoſe Plants which have 


ſhould be cover'd 


ery with a turbinated Fruit, and 


ines may not wound any of the others. The Pox 
ſhould be 2 where they ma 
ats cannot come to 


alſo 


receive no Moilture, 
they are 


theſe 


in Danger 


ts are 
by ei 
ich, they Quantity of dry 
and ſeveral ſmall Holes ſhould 
Boxes, to let out the noxious Air. 


Plants are thus carefully pack 1 will 
te, 


15 


Q. mus 
= 


o well, tho? they ſhould be two, three, or 
if they are four or five Months on their Paſſage ; and will 
be lefs liable to ſuffer than if planted in Earth, becauſe the 
Sailors generally kill theſe Plants by over-watering them. 

There are alſo ſeveral Sorts of Trees, which may be 
ack'd up in Cheſts with Moſs about them, which will 

to be kept out of the Ground two or three M 

provided it be 4, Seaſon when 1470 do = grow; 
may be ſeen by the Orange · trees; Jaſmines, Capers, Oli 
and * . which ate annually brought bog 
Italy; and if ſkilfully managed very few of thetn miſcarry, 
notwithſtanding they ate many times kept three or four 
Months out of the Ground. 1 

In ſending Seeds from one Country to another, the 
great Care to be taken is, to ſecure them from Vermin, 
and preſerve them dry, otherwiſe they mould and decay. 
The Method Mr. Cateſby always obſerv'd was, to put up 
his Seeds dry into Papers, and then put them into a dry 
Gourd-ſhell, and ſeal them up; in which way he ſent 
ſeveral large Parcels of Seeds from Carolina to England, 
which never miſcarried. There are ſome Perſons who 
have directed to put them into Glaſſes, and to ſeal them 
cloſely down, to keep out the external Air ; but from 
ſeveral Experiments of this kind which I have made, I 
find Seeds thus cloſely put up will not grow, if they re- 
main ſtopp'd up any conſiderable time, all Seeds requiring 
ſome Share of Air, to pteſerve their vegetating Quality: 
fo that where a Perſon has no other Conveniency, they 
may be put up in a Bag, and hung up in a dry Part of 
the Ship; or put into a Trunk, where they may be fafe 
om Vermin; in which Places they will keep very well. 
N. B. It is the ſafeſt Way to bring all Sorts of Seeds 
in their Pods or Huſks, in which they grew, provided 
they are put up dry ; becauſe their own Covering will 
afford them ſome Nouriſhment, if the Seeds are not ſe- 
parated from the Placenta. 


TRIBULUS, Caltrops. 
The Characters are; | 4 | | 
It bath a Flower _—_ of ſeveral Leaves, which 
are plac'd circularly; and expand in form f a Roſe; out 
of whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a turbinated Fruit, compos'd of ſeveral Parts, 
which bave Thorns, collected into an Head; and having 
ſeveral Cells, in which are inclos' d oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. TrxiBuLs terreftris, ciceris folio, fruftu aculeate. 
C. B. P. Land- caltrop, with a Chich-leaf, and a prickly 
Fruit. 
2. Taurus terreftris major Curaſſavicus. Prod. Par. 
Bat. Greater Land American Caltrops. 
frumu turbinato, 


53 


3. Txrgurus terreſtris Americanus, 
foliis lanuginofis. Plum. Cat. American 
downy Leaves. 

4. Tzx1BuLUs terreftris Indie Orientalis, foliis vice 
ſubrotundis & villofis. Int. R. H. Eaft-India Land-cal. 
trops, with roundiſh and hairy Vetch-leaves. 

The firſt Sort is a very common Weed in the South of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where it grows among Corn, 
and on moſt of the arable Land, and is very troubleſome 
to the Feet of Cattle; for the Fruit, being armed with 
ſtrong Prickles, run into the Feet of the Cattle, which 
walk over the Land. This is certainly the Plant which 
is mention'd in Virgil's Georgics, under the Name of Tri- 
bulus ; tho* moſt of his Commentators have applied it to 
other Plants. 

It is call'd in Engi/p, Caltrops, from the Form of the 
Fruit, which reſembles thoſe 2 of War that 
were caſt in the Enemies Way to annoy their 3 


- This Plant 42 22 _ curious Gardens in 
land, ariety. It is 1 * 
nnn bi 

out of the Ground till Spring, commonly remain 

d a whole Year, before the Plants come w 
be ſomn on an open Bed of freſh light 
are deſign'd to remain; for, as it is an 
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i of the Branches, which are 
Theſe, when they are ripe, di- 
ſo that, if they are not gather d, 


being Natives of hot Countries, 
v ſo muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in 
they muſt 


oe 
Parts; 


as other tender Exotic Plants; being careful to 

forward as early as poſſible in the Summer; otherwiſe they 

will not perfect their Seeds in this Country. 
Theſe are all of them annual Plants, whoſe Branches 


bring them 


trail on the Ground, in the ſame manner as the common 


Sort; but when their Roots are pretty much confin'd in 
the Pots, they will not grow ſo vi as when planted 
„ ſo will flower and fruit much earlier in the 
Seaſon. ſecond Sort uceth ellow Flowers, 
2 — 


_ TRICHOMANES, Maiden- hair. 
There are three or four Varicties of this Plant, which 
grow in Europe; but in America there are a great Num- 
ber of Species, which are remarkably different from each 
other, as alſo from the Zuropean Kinds. 
Theſe, being of the Tribe of Ferns, are ſeldom pre- 
ſerv*d in Gardens, but where any Perſon is curious to 
collect them. Their Roots ſhould be planted in moiſt 
| ſhady Places, eſpecially the European Sorts, which com- 
monly grow from between the Joints of old Walls, about 
Wells, and in other very moiſt ſhady Situations : but 
thoſe Sorts which are brought from hot Countries, muſt 
be planted in Pots fill'd with Rubbiſh, and Earth 
mix d; and in Winter they muſt be ſcreen'd from hard 
Froſts; to which, if they are expos d, it will deſtroy them. 
The common Sort in England is generally ſold in the 
Markets for the true Maiden-hair, which is a very diffcrent 
Plant, and not to be found in England, it being a Native 
of the South of France, and other warm Countries; ſo 


is rarely brought to England. 


TRIFOLIUM {of tres, three, and folium, Lat. a 
Trefoil. 

The Charafers are; | 

it hath a papilionaceous Flower, or reſembles a papi- 


Lonaceous Flower; for it conſiſts of the Standard: the 


Wings and the Keel coming out of the E » together 
with the Pointal, cover d with its fring d Sheath; it be- 
comes a Capſule, hidden in the Empalement, and full 
Seeds, which are, for the moſt part, ſhap'd like a Kidney, 
adbering cloſe to the Capſule wwhen ripe : ſome of this Genus 
e Flowers conſiſting of one Leaf, reſembling a papiliona- 
ceous Flower ;, out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a membranaceous Capfule hidden 
in the Empalement, and fill d with kidney-ſhaped Seeds : 
to theſe Notes muſt be added, Leaves growing by Threes, 
ſeldom by Fours or Froes, on a common Footftalk. : 


femile. Raii Syn. 


flore albo. Tourn. Cor. The talleſt Eaſtern Trefoil, with 


of becauſe the great Quantity of Cattle which this Graſs will 


The Species are ; 

- I. Tairouum purpureum majus ſativum, pratenſi 
Greater purple manur'd Trefoil, com- 
monly call'd Clover. No OWLS 
- 2, TarrotiuM pratenſe purpureum vulgare. Mor. Hiſt. 
Common meadow Trefoil, with a purple Flower, com- 
monly call'd Honeyſuckle Trefoil. 
3. TRIFOLIUM pratenſe album. C. B. P. White mea- 


the dow Trefoil. 


4. TRIFOLIUM arvenſe bumile ſoicatum, ive Lagopus. 


C. B. P. Hares-foot Trefoil. 


8. Txawortun fragiferum. Ger. Emac. Strawberry 
refoil. 9 


6. TxIroLIun pratenſe luteum, capitulo lupuli, vel 
agrarium, C. B. P. Her uefoll as eee 
7. TriFoLiuM purpuremm majus, foliis longioribus & 
anguſtioribus, floribus ſaturatioribus. Raii Syn. The 
greater purple Trefoil, with longer and narrower Leaves, 


and deeper-colour'd Flowers. . 
8. Tarot un pratenſe folliculatum. C. B. P. Blad- 
der Meadow-trefoil, 3 
9. Tzrrotiuvm luteum lupulinum minimum. Mor. Hiſt. 


The leaſt yellow Hop: treſoil. . 
10. TrirFoLiuM montanum, ſpice longiſima rubente. 
C. B. P. Mountain-trefoil, with a very long reddiſh Spike. 
11. TRIFOLIUM montarium mum ſpicatum. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd ſpiked Trefoil. 8 5 
12. Tairotr tun ftellatum. C. B. P. Rough ſtarry- 
headed Trefoil, * | 
13. Tzrrotium lagopoides hir tum anguflifolium Hi- 
ſpanicum, flore ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt. Hairy narrow- leav d 
Hares· foot Spaniſh Trefoil, with a very red Flower. 
14. 'TzirotiuM gyptiacum, floribus albicantibus, 
foliis oblongis, vulgo Berſain. Feſſieu. Egyptian Trefoil, 
with whitiſh Flowers, and oblong Leaves, commonly 
call'd Berſain. SE 
15. TxitotiuM Creticum bituminoſo ſimile, plane ino- 
dorum, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Tretoil of Ech. re- 
ſembling the bituminous one, but without Smell, with a 
purple Flower. | | 


16. Tairor wn Creticum elegantifſimum, magno flore. 
Tourn. Cor. The moſt beautiful Trefoil of Caxdy, with 


a large Flower. cd ah 


17. TzxiroLiuM anpliſimum, folio 
2 Tourn. Cor. Trefoil with a very large 
roundiſh hairy Leaf, and 2 Flower. 

18. Txirotr run Orientale altiſimum, caule fiſtuloſo, 


hollow Stalk, and a white Flower. . 
19. Tairoliun Orientale majus villeſſimum, floribus 


flaveſcentibus. 1ourn. Cor. The greater and more hairy 


Eaſtern Trefoil, with yellowiſh Flowers. 
20. TrirotiuM clypeatum argenteum. Alp. Exot. Sil- 
very target-ſhaped Tretoil. "= 

21. Tz1rotium Apulum annuum, calyce veficario. Hort. 
Piſſ. Annual Trefoil of Apulia, with a bladder Empale- 


22. Tr1FoLIiUM pratenſe birſutum majus, Acre albo ſul- 
phureo ſeu ochroleaco. Raii Syn. Greater hairy Meadow- 
trefoil, with a whitiſh-yellow Flower; commonly known 
in ſome Counties by the ſimple Name of Trefoil, f 

23. Txiroliun bitumen redolens, C. B. P. Trefoil 
ſmelling of Bitumen. EY 

24. Tx1roL1uM bitumen redolens anguſtifolium ac ſemper- 
virens. Boerb. Ind. Narrow-leav'd Trefoil ſmelling of 

25. TzxirotiuM Africanum fruticans, fore purpura+ 

rente. H. Amſt. African ſhrubby Trefoil, with a pure 
pliſh Flower. ; 

The firſt of theſe Plants is greatly © 
land for feeding of Cattle, and is eſteem d very 


cultivated in Eng- 
profitable, 


maintain, does much enrich all clayey Lands, and 
5 he Corn in two or three Years, which is the 
Ld of Time which this Crop will continue good. 

In the Choice of this Seed, that which is of a bright- 
yellowiſh Colour, a little inclining to brown, ſhould be 
preferr d; but the Black rejected as good for little. 

Ten Pounds of this Seed will be ſufficient for an Acre 
of Ground; for if the Plants do not come up pretty 

8 R thick, 


thick, it will not be worth ſtanding. The Land in which 
this Seed is ſown ſhould be well plowed, and harrow'd 
very fine; otherwiſe the Seeds will be buried too deep, 

The beſt time to ſow-it is about the Beginning of Au- 
at which Seaſon the autumnal Rains will bring up 
the Plants in a ſhort time; whereas when the Seeds are 


fown in the Spring, if it be done early, they are 
many times burſt with Wet and Cold; and if it be done 
late, they are in Danger of miſcarrying from : 


promote the Vegetation of Seeds and Plants. . 
This Seed ſhould be harrow'd in with Buſhes 3 for if 
TR with a.common Harrow, they will be bury'd 
doo dee 1 288 f 
3 Moſt People have recommended the ſowing of this 
Seed with ſeveral Sorts of Corn ; but if it be ſown at the 
Seaſon before directed, it will be much better, if ſown 
alone; for the Corn 
until it is reaped, and taken off the Ground; ſo that one 
whole Seaſon is loſt ; and many times, if there be a great 
Crop of Corn upon the Ground, it ſpoils the Clover; ſo 
that it is hardly worth ſtanding ; whereas, in the Way 
before directed, the Plants will have good Root before 
Winter; and in the Spring will come on much faſter than 
that which was ſown the Spring before under Corn. 

About the Middle of May this Graſs will be fit to cut, 
when there ſhould be great Care taken in making it; for 
it will require a great deal more Labour and Time to dry 
than common Graſs, and will ſhrink into leſs Compaſs ; 
but if it be not too rank, it will make extraordinary rich 
Food for Cattle. The time for cutting it is when it be- 
| he flower ; for if it ſtands much longer, the lower 

of the Stems will begin to dry, whereby it will make 
a leſs Quantity of Hay, and that not ſo well flavour'd. 

Some People cut three Crops in one Year of this Graſs ; 
but the beſt Way is to cut but one in the Spring, and 
feed it the remaining Part of the Year, whereby the Land 
will be enrich'd, and the Plants will grow much ſtronger. 

One Acre of this Graſs will feed as many Cattle as four 
or five Acres of common Graſs : but great Care ſhould 
be taken of the Cattle when they are firſt put into it, left 
it burſt them. To which, ſome turn them in 
for a few Hours only at firſt, and ſo ſtint them as to Quan- 
tity; and this by degrees, letting them at firſt be only 
one Hour in the Middle of the Day, when there is no 


Moiſture upon the Graſs, and fo every Day ſuffer them 


to remain a longer time, until they are fully ſeaſon'd to 
it: but great Care ſhould be had never to turn them in to 
this Food in wet Weather; or if they have been for ſume 
time accuſtom'd to this Food, it will be proper to turn 
therr. out at Night in wet Weather, and let them have 
Hay, which will prevent the ill Conſequences of this Food : 
but there are ſeme who give Straw to their Cattle while 


they are feeding upon this Graſs, to prevent the ill Ef- 


fects of it; which muſt not be given them in the Field, 
becauſe they will not eat it where there is Plenty of better 
Food. There are others who ſow Rye-graſs amongſt 
their Clover, which n in order to 
prevent the ill Conſequences os Cn Racing wholly 
on Clover: but this is not a commendable Way, 
the Rye - graſs will greatly injure the Clover in its Growth. 

Where the Seeds are deſign'd to be fav'd, the firſt 

in the Spring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the 
are ripe, which may be known by the Stalks and 

Heads changing to a brown Colour; then it ſhould be 
cut in a dry time: and when it is well dry'd, it may be 
hous'd until Winter, when the Seeds ſhould be threſh'd 
out ; but if the Seeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, 
it be threſh'd out before it be hous'd or ſtack'd ; 
but then it muſt be well dry'd, otherwiſe the Seeds will 
not quit their Huſks. | 

It has been a great Complaint amongſt the Farmers, 
that they could not threſh out theſe Seeds without 
Labour and Difficulty ; which I rake to be chiefly owing 
to their cutting the Spring Crop when it begins to flower, 
and to leave the ſecond Crop for Seed, which ripens ſo 
late in Autumn, that there is not Heat enough to dry 


ts the Growth of the Plants i 


with the ſame Care as is 


the Huſks ſuffcientiy; whereby they are tough. ar 
Seeds © 5 iprrn 2 22 * E 
remedied by the leaving -rop for Seed, 


When Catle are fed with this ey, de beft Way s 


| ns ER 
grow wild in Meadows 
nd dry'd for Food: 
but the third Sort is cultivated in divers Parts of England, 
and is one of the beſt Graſſes tu make a fine Syiard, yet 
call'd White Durch 


and it is the ſweeteſt Feed for all Sorts of Cattle yet 
therefore when Land is deſign'd to be laid down for Paſture, 
with Intent to continue ſo, there ſhould always be a 
Quantity of the Seeds of this Plant ſown with the Graf. 
ſeeds: the uſual Allowance of this Seed is eight Pounds 
to one Acre of Land: but this ſhould never be ſown 
with Corn; for if there is a Crop of Corn, the Grafs will 
be ſo weak under it, as to be ſcarce worth ſtanding : bur 
ſuch is the Covetouſneſs of moſt Farmers; that they 
will not be prevailed on to alter their old Cuſtom of lay- 
ing down their Grounds with a Crop of Corn, tho' they 
loſe twice the Value of their Corn, by the Poorneſs of the 
Graſs, which never will come to a good Sward, and one 
whole Seaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this Seed is ſawn in the 
Spring, there will be a Crop of Hay to mow by the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of July, and a much better Afeer-feed 
for Cattle the following Autumn and Winter, than the 
Graſs which is ſown with Corn will the ſecond 
Year. The Seed of this Sort may alſo be fown with Graſs- 
ſeeds in Autumn, in the manner before directed for the 
Sen grow kindly, will afford a good exrly Cropf Ha 
$ grow kindly, wi a early C 
the following Spring ; and if, 1 Hay Rd 
the Land, the Ground 1s well rolled, it will cauſe the 
EEO wa rens 

The Seeds of this White Dutch Clover is annually im- 
ported from Flanders, by the Way of Holland; from 
whence it received the Name of Dutch Clover; not that 
it is more a Native of that Country than of England; tor 
it is very common in moiſt Paſtures in every County in 
England; but the Seeds were never collected for ſowing 
here till of late Tears; nor are there many Perſons at 
preſent here, who fave this Seed; altho* it may be done 
practiſed for the Red Clover ; 
therefore it ſhould be recommended to every Farmer, who 
is defirous to improve his Land, to keep an 
eee e —_— 

ve him the Expence o 1 the Seeds, which are 
her ee ER Wd 
Sale for any Quantity they may have to ſpare. 

The farther Account of this Graſs =o da Gop ade 
the Article of Paſture. 

The fourth Sort is an annual or biennial Plant, which 

iſhes as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. This grows wild 
in divers Parts of England amongſt Corn, or upon other 
arable Land; and is ſeldom cultivated, unleſs in Botanic 
Gardens, it being a medicinal Plant. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts alſo grow wild in Exglend; 
but are often d in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 
The fifth Sort produces Heads very like a Strawbery, 
from whence it had its Name; and the ſixth Sort has 
Heads very like Hops, for which Diverſity they are ſome- 
times cultivated in Gardens; the ſixth Sort is alſo culti- 
vated in the Fields for feeding of Cattle: this is gene- 
rally known under the Title of Hop-rrefoil ; but the 
Scedſmen allo ſell the Seeds for Trefoil, Nonſuch, and 
Hop-trefoil ; ſo that they make no Diſtinction between 
theſe three Sorts: and if either is required, they make 0 


___ 


T R 
Seruple 


ewenty-ſecond Sort is what was uſualiy ſown by this Name, 

and is ſo now in ſon in i 

Clover, and of as ſhort Duration. 
wo 


the Hop-dover 
> Sorte f. one of them is a much larger 

other; ſo is much for Feed: the 
people alſo ſow the leaſt Meliltar, under the Title 
Nonſuch ; but this is u low-trailing continuing 


Sort 
and is cut with the Hay, as is the common 
which h it differs in having longer 
and the Flowers being of u deeper red Co- 
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Italy and Sicily; from whence the Seeds have been ob- 
tain d by ſome curious Perſons. This Sort producing 


ers, which make a fine A 


n ſome barren Part of the Garden, where few better Things 


d in 


will grow ; or if the Seeds of this Kind were 


ariety : but are not cultivated for Uſe. The Seeds of 
all theſe annual T refoils ſhould be ſown in Autumn, early 


grow to any Magnitude, and rarely 


ſo may be 
grows wild in Paſtures in many Parts 


- where 
Weather may be ſhelter'd with Glaſſes, Cc. If they are 


from Weeds, that 


perfect their Seeds 
well. Some of theſe Sorts, which are remarkable for the 
Colours of their Flowers, are worth propagating in ſmall 
Patches in Paddocks; where they will 

Variety, if they are permitted to flower. 


The twentieth and twenty-firſt Sorts are alſo annual 
Plants, which are preſerv*d in Botanic Gardens for Variety; 
we are not-cultivated for Uſe. COTS 

twenty ſecond Sort is frequently found growing on 
chalky Lands, in ſeveral Parts of England) 45 — 
cultivated in ſome Counties, in the ſame manners the 


common Red Clover. This Sort will thrive much better 


than the Red Clover, upon dry chalky Lands; ſo is ver 
for boch Places It will grow full as large * 
3 the Leaves and Stalks are ſucculent, and the Feed 


bs full as ſweet as the common Clover. The ſimple Title 


of Trefoil is uſually apply d to this Sort; though, as 1 


before obſerv'd, the Seedſmen fell the Hop- clover for 


this, whenever it is demaded. . 
The twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth Sorts 


ill are alſo preſery'd in Gardens for Variety; where they are 
: pam in Pots, and ſhelter'd in Winter amongſt other 
Oric 


ic Plants ; but the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
Sorts will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 


ed open Air, provided they are planted on a dry Soil, and in 


a warm Situation; but the twenty-fifth Sort requires to 


y be ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt, and to have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 15 | 


Theſe Plants may be propagated either from Seeds, or 
by planting Cuttings of them in the Spring, upon a Bed 
of rich light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after which they muſt be care- 
fully clear d from Weeds during the Summer-ſeafon, and 


to in Auguſ ſome of the Plants ſhould be taken up, and 


planted in Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth; which in 
Winter ſhould be plac'd under a common Hot-bed-frame,: 
they may have Air in mild Weather; but in froſty 


propagated om Seeds, theſe ſhould be ſown toward the 
end of March upon a Bed of light Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully clear'd 
they may not be overborne thereby; 
and when they are about four Inches high, they ſhould be 


| planted either into Pots, or the Borders where they are to 


remain; becauſe if they are ſuffer d to grow rank be- 
fore they are — yo ok do not bear ſhe fre ſo 
well. Theſe Plants are preſerv' d in Gardens more for the 
ſake of Variety, than any real Beauty, eſpecially the two 
firſt ; which ſmell fo ſtrong of Bitumen, when bruiſed, as 
ſcarcely to be borne without Uneaſineſs. 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, Dr. Tintars Weed, or 
falſe Ipecacuana. CET 
The Charadters are | 

I hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, divided 
into five roundiſh Segments, and incloſed in a froe-leav'd 
Empalement, having another Cup reſting on the Embryo ; 
which afterward becomes a roundiſp fleſhy Fruit, inclofing 
three hard Seeds, which are broad at their upper Part, and 
narrower at Bottom. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
Tx10sTEOSPERMUM latiore folio, flore rutilo. Hort. Elth. 
Broad- leav d Trioſteoſpermum, with a rediſh Flower, 
commonly call'd Dr. Tinkar's Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. 

This Plant is a Native of New- England, Virginia, and 
ſome other Northern Parts of America ; where it has been 

us'd as an Emetic, and is commonly call'd Ipe- 
cacuana. One of the firſt Perſons who brought it into 
Uſe, was Dr. Tinkar ; from whence many of the Inhabit- 
ants have call'd it by the Name of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. 
The Leaves of this Plant greatly reſemble thoſe of the true 
Ipecacuana z but the Roots are very different: and, by the 
moſt authentic Account we have of the true Sort, it differs 
in Flower and Fruit from this Plant. 

It grows on low marſhy Grounds, near Baſton in Nerv- 
England, very plentifully ; where the Roots are taken up 

7 


every 


3 T N 
every Year, and are continued in Uſe amongſt the Inha- mit birſatis. Raii Sn. Grey Wheat, and in ſome Places 
vhs of Boſton. wot 24 . Duckbil Wheat, and Grey Pollard. Places 


This Plant is preſerv'd in ſeveral curious Gardens in E 7. Tarricum sine, longiare- gran, glumis foliace; 
land, and is hardy enough to thrive in the dpen Air; but incluſo,. ſoc Triticum Polonie dium. Hift. Ox, — 
it ſhould be planted on a moilt light Soil: for if it is on Wheat. 1.40 1 6 + has 
a dry Ground, there muſt be Care taken to water the | 5. Tarricusm Pics: multipliei. C. B. P. Many-ear'q 
Plants conſtantly in dry Weather, otherwiſe they. will not Wheat. lh e 
thrive. It may be ted by Seeds, which ſhould be 9. Tarricum Hi. C. B. P. Summer When, 
ſown on a Border of light Earth, where the morning Sun 10. Tarricum fic bordei Landinemſibus. Raii Hu. 
only comes on it; but if theſe Seeds are ſown in the | Naked Barley, unge. eb Hl ee one, 
Spring, they will remain in the Ground a whole Year, be- 11. Tarricum rufum bexaſticbon. C. B. P. S 
fore the Plants will come up 3 fo that during this time the Were... ooo 
Border muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds; and 12. Tarricus ſemine oblong, C. B. P. Lobg-rain'g 
the following Spring; when the Plants appear, they ſhould W | i Ji 


be duly water d in dry Weather, which will greatly pro 1. Tfarsgur: @rifis longiribes, fpica albe. C. N p. 
mote the Growth of the Plants. They muſt alſo be con- White ear d Wheat. | 


Adchooknes following, when they Ghould he carefully den The fox Sorts firſt- mention d are what I have com- 
up, and tranſplanted where they are deſign' d to remain. monly obſerv'd growing in divers Parts of England; but 
Some of them ſhould be planted in Pots, that they may the Cone Wheat is generally preferr'd, as having a larger 
be ſheket'd in Winter ; leſt thoſe which are in the full Ear, and fuller Grain, than any other Sort: but ſome of 


Ground ſhould be deſtroy'd by ſevere Froft. the Sorts will thrive beſt on ſtrong Land, and others on 2 
This Plant may be alſo by parting of the light Soil; ſo that the greatSkill of the Farmer is in adapt- 
Roots. The beft Seaſon for this Work is in the Spring, ing the Sort of Wheat which is the beſt for his Land. 


juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, which is commonly he Polonian Wheat is very ſeldom cultivated in Ex- 
about the Middle or Latter-end of March: but in doing land, though ſome Years fince it was in Requeſt in 


of this, the Roots muſt not be parted too ſmall ; for that Oxferuſbire; where it was much cultivated ; but for what 
about two F The- 
the Wings of t | Sicily than any other 

no great Figure in a . have ſeen 

Plants may be allow i them; 

Trees; where from the Wei 


1 
which if ſown in Autumn, as ſoon as they The 
Plants will come up the following Spring ; by England, ſome Years 


2 whole Year will be ſaved. Theſe f. uſually in the Spri 

not flower until the third Year ; and then they ſeldom grow fon with Barley; and i 

fo ſtrong as the older Plants. T- Wheat which was ſown in the Autu 
ſevere Winters, when the other Sorts 


TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch as conſiſt of deſtroy d, this Sort has been ſown upon the Land, and has 
three Leaves, which are call'd Petals, to diſtinguiſh them ſuccerded very well: but the Grain of this being much 


from the Leaves of Plants. - thinner, it doth not produce neat ſo much Flour as many 
: | of the other Sorts ; for which Reaſon it has been 
TRIPOLIUM. Vide Aſter. of late Years. fu 


The tenth Sort is not much cultivated at preſent in Em- 

TRITICUM [fo call'd of Triturare, Lat. to threſh z land, the Grain being thin, and the Flour of it is but 
becauſe the Seeds or Grains are ſeparated from the Ears coarſe. This is very hardy, and will grow upon any 
or Spikes by threſhing], Wheat. | Ss. -- -- 

The Characters are; i The ſix- rowed Wheat is alſo leſs common than many 
It bath an apetalous Flower, which is diſpos'd into Spikes: other Sorts in Exgland. The Ears of this are but ſhort, 
each fingle Flower conjiſts of many Stamina (or Threads), and have each fix Rows of Grain in them. I have ob- 
which are included in a ſquamous Flower-cup, which hath ſerv'd ſome Fields of this Corn i 
Ans: the Pointal alſo riſes in the Centre, which after- The twelfth is cultivated in many Parts 

ward becomes an oblong Seed, which is convex on one Side, land. The Grain of this is pretty long, but 
but hath a Furrow on the other; is farinaceous, and in- as that of ſome other z and it has a much 
cloſed by a Coat which was before the Flower-cup : theſe Quantity of Chaff. I have ſeen ſome Fields of it i 
are produc'd fingly, and are collected in a cloſe Spike, being ſex ; and it is alſo much cultivated in Wales. 
H d to an indented Axis. of this Sort are as | 

The Characters are; Diſtance it may be ile i 

1. TzxiTicum bybernum ariſtis carens. C. B. P. White But of all the Sorts, I think fourth, 
or Red Wheat without Awns. are the beſt worth cultivating in this Country, 

2. TaiTicuM ſpica & granis rubentibus. Raii Syn. very hardy, and affording a greater Quantity of Flour 
Red Wheat, in ſome Places call'd Kentiſh Wheat. the reſt : though I know ſome Perſons prefer the third 

3. TzxiT1cuM ſpice & grams albis. Raii Syn. White either, on account of the extreme Whiteneſs of 
Wheat. Some Perſons eſteem the bearded Wheat, becauſe 

4. Tarricunu ariftis circumvallatum, granis & ſpica think it is not fo ſubject | 
rubentibus, glumis lævibus & ſplendentibus. Raii Syn. Red- Awns ; but of this I think there is no Certainty : for 
ear d bearded Wheat. | of the Farmers near London prefer the coned W 

5. Triticum /pice villoſa quadrata longiore, ariſtis any other. : 
munitum. Hiſt. Ox. Cone Wheat, | The Seaſon for ſowing of Wheat is in the Autumn, 

6. TriTicra ariſtatum, ſpica maxima cinerices, glu- moiſt Weather. In the Down-Countries the 
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in ſowing of their Wheat in Augyf, if there happen 
12 ; fo that w > EG ea- 
them, they employ their People in ſowing : for 
is not forward in the Autumn, ſo as to cover 
before re ſeldom x well on thoſe 
Lands; eſpecially if the Spring ſhould prove dry. But 
57. jow L if they get their Wheat into the 
Middle of November, the Farmers think 
in good Seaſon: but ſometimes it ſo happens, 
Badneſs 1 „ N 
heat is not ſown ul Chriſtmas or 3 1 4 
is ſubje& to run too much to Straw, eſpe- 

pring ſhould prove moiſt. 


z but from repeated Experiments, 


* 


therefore, if the Farmers have Regard to their own Inter- 

is Expence of Seed, which amounts 
large Farms, eſpecially when 
* which moſt of the ſkilful Farmers 


of Seeds from a diſtant Country. And the fame 
is practis d by the Huſbandmen of the Low-Countries,who 
com freſh Secds from Sicily every ſecond or 
third Year z which they find ſucceed better with them, 
than the Seeds of their own Country. In the Choice of 
the Seeds, particular Regard ſhould be had to rhe Land 
upon which it grew ; for if it is light Land, the Wheat 
which grew upon ſtrong Land is the beſt; and fo vice 
verſa. 5 

There have been ſome Perſons in England curious 
enough to procure their Seed-wheat from Sicily, which has 
ſucceeded *d too 


Land which is uſually allotted for Wheat; is laid 
fallow the Summer before the Corn is ſown; during which 
time, it is plowed two or three times, to bring it into a 
Tilth; and the oftener and better the Ground is plowed, and 
the more it is labour d with Harrows between each Plow- 
ing, the better will be the Crop, and the fewer Weeds will 
* : f 

deficient ; for after they have 1 
[ leave it to uce Weeds, whi 
— — — A they ſhed their 


Tha been found, that half that Quantity is ſufficient : 


lo ofen d to a proper Depth. | 
Ol late Years, many Compoſts have been advertis d 


r ae Be Land Giter ahem ie cum be plowed in; 
or one Load of Dung ſo manag'd, is better than three in 
—_ uſual Method, | | 
Wheat remains a longer time upon the Ground than 
moſt other Sorts of Corn, it na greater Stock of 
Nouriſhment, to lengthen and fill the Ears : therefore, if 
the Dreſſing is exhauſted in Winter, the Corn will have 
but ſhort Ears, and thoſe but kan, nor will the Grain 
afford much Flour : ſo that it frequently happens, that a 
light Dreſſing of Soot in the Spring, at the time when the 
Wheat is beginning to ſtalk, proves of greater Service to 
the Cp, this k _— laid on the Land be- 
ore it is p ; eſpecially if the Dung is not d. 
Deep Plowing (where the Staple of the — _ 
enough to admit of it) will alſo be of great Service to the 
Corn ; for the ſniall Fibres of the Roots, which are the 
Mouths that ſupply the Nouriſhment, extend themſelves 
very deep into the Ground. I have trac*d many of them 
upward of three Feet, and do believe they ſpread much 
farther where the Ground is light; therefore it is of great 
Advantage to the Crop to have the Ground ſtirr d and 


for the ſteeping of the Seeds of Corn, in order to improve 
their Growth: ſome of theſe have been ſold at a dear Rate: 
but às ſo great Succeſs was aſſur d by the Inventors, to 
thoſe who ſhould make uſe of them, there were Num- 
bers of Perſons who made the Trial; but fo tar as I have 
been able to ger Information of the Experiments, they did 
not ſucceed ſo well, as to encourage the Uſe of theſe Com- 
poſitions. For in ſome Trials, which I made myſelf with 


great Care, it was found, that the Wheat which had been 
ſteeped in the Compolition, came up ſooner, and grew . 


much ranker in the Winter, than that which had not been 
ſteep'd : but in the Spring the 
greater Number of Stalks to each Plant, and the Ears 
were better fed, than thoſe which had been ſteep'd: there- 
fore theſe Sorts of Compoſts have been of no Uſe 
to the Crop. | 


As there are ſome Perſons, who have lately practk'd 


the Horſ 


Mr. Tull, it may be expected, that I ſhould rake ſome 


Notice of it in this Place : but as there has bcen lately a 


new Edition of that Book, in which the controverſial Part 
| has been omitted, whereby it is greatly reduc'd in its Bulk 


and Price, I chooſe to refer the Reader to the Book itſelf, 
where the whole Bulineks is fully treated, and the Method 
for practiſing it is clearly explain'd. And although I muſt 
differ in ſome Things — that Author, particularly in 
the Change of Species; as alſo in that of dunging the 
Land, in which, I think, it may be prov'd 2 been 
miſtaken ; yet it muſt be acknowleg'd, that the main of 
his Principles are right, and, if the Praftice was more 
generally cſtabliſh'd, it would be of univerſal Service to 
the Country. 9̃—mñ—ñ— Ry 

1 have before obſerv*d, that in general the Farmers ſow 
more than double the Quantity of Corn on their Lands 
than is neceſſary : therefore there is a great Waſte of Grain, 


which, in ſcarce Years, aniounts to a conſiderable Sum in 
large Farms. But I fear, whatever can be ſaid to prevent 


this, will have but little Weight with the Practitioners of 
Agriculture; who are ſo fond of old Cuſtoms, as rarely 
to be prevail'd on to alter them, tho they are extremely 
abſurd. But if theſe People could be preval'd on to make 
the Trial with Care, they muſt be ſoon convinc'd ut ducir 
Error: for if they will but examine a Field of Corn ſown 
in the common Way, they will find but few Roots with 
more than two or three Stalks, unleſs by Chance, where 
there may be Tome few Roors which have room to ſpread z 
upon which there may be fix, eight, or ten Stalks, and 
frequently many more. I have ſeen a Field of Wheat 
which had not a greater Allowance than one Buſhel of 
Corn to an Acre, where the Produce was oa, wen 


than in any which was ſowh with the common Allow. 
ance. And if the Land is good, and the Roots, ſtand at 
a proper Diſtance from each other, there will be few 
Roots which will not produce as many Stalks as I have here 


mention'd, and the Ears will be better nouriſh's. 
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unſteep'd Wheat had a 


e-hocing Huſbandry, which was introduc' d by 
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dle themſelves about it, or who underſtand the proper Me- the Poor; whereby the Public will never be in Dan 


Bur if che Land is not cover'd with the Blades of Corn ters reaped from an Acre, over the whole Field, and fone. 

the Spring, the Farmers think: they ſhall have no Crop; times much more. And I have been inſorm'd by Pe- 
whereas, if they had Patience to wait till the Roots put ſons of great Credit, that on good Land, which was dril'd 
out their Stems, they would ſoom be convinc'd of the and manag'd. with the Horſe-hoe, they have had twelve 
contrary z eſpecially if they could be prevail'd on to draw Quarters from an Acre of Land;: which is a great Pro- 
the Roller over the Wheat in March, which will cauſe it duce : and this is with greater Certainty, if the Seaſon; 
to ſpread, and produce the more Stalks. But before this prove bad, than can be expected by the common Huſ- 
Operation, it will be proper to have the Cori clean'd dry. ' 


from Weeds; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they | The Price of Corn varies continually , and this Varia- 
will draw away much Nouriſhment from the Corn. And tion is often very great in the Space of one or two Vears: 
if at this Scatver the Land is made clean of Weeds, the 


ſo that from being ſo cheap, as that the Farmers could not 
Corn will ſoon after ſpread, and cover the Ground, where- 2 Rents, in the Compaſs of a Tear the Price has 
dy the Growth of Weeds will be greatly lefſen'd. doubled. But this might be ſo manag'd by an ho- 

T is not any Part of Hu which requires neſt Adminiſtration, by purchaſing from the needy Farm. 
the Farmers Attention more, than that of 1 * his ers in times of Plenty, at a moderate Price, and laying it 
Land clean from Weeds; and yet there are few who trou- up in public Granaries, until there is a Scarcity, as to ſupply 


- er of 
thod of doing it. Few of them know thoſe Weeds which wanting the Staff of Life, nor will the Farmers ler by 
are annual, ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which are having too great Plenty. For when the Wheat is fold much 
| ial ; and without this Knowlege, it will be much under four Shillings the Buſhel, the Farmer cannot pay 
more difficult for a Perſon to clean his Land, let his In- his Rent, and live ; nor can the poorer Sort of People 
duſtry be ever ſo great: for annual Weeds may be ſoon afford to purchaſe good Bread, when the Wheat is ſold at 
deſtroy d, if taken in time; whereas, if they are neglect- a Price much higher than five Shillings the Buſhet: there. 
ed, their Seeds will ſoon ripen, and ſcatter ; after which fore when it is at a Medium between theſe, there can be 
Rr no great Cauſe of Complaint. 
rid of them, as would have been ſufficient at the Begin- 
ning; and then the Crop would have had no bad Neigh- TRIUMFETTA. | 
bours to rob it of its Nouriſhment. There is alſo another The Characters are; mn 
great Advantage in keeping of Corn clean from Weeds, It bath a Flower confiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are 
which is, that the Corn is not ſo liable to take the Smut, placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe , from 
as when it is full of Weeds, as I have frequently obſerv d; whoſe Empalement ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be. 
ſo that Cleanneſs is as eſſential to the Well-doing and comes an bard ſpherical burry Frait, incloſing four angular 
Growth of Vegetables, as in Animals. And the changing Seeds. | 
of the Seed annually is alſo as neceſſary, as the Change of The Species are 
Air is to all Sorts of Animals: for where this has been 1. TariumreTTA frufu echinato racemoſo. Plum. Nov. 
carefully practis d, there has rarely happen'd any ſmutty Gen. Triumfetta with a burry-bearing Fruit. 
Corn in the Farms. 2. TrrumreTTa fruftu echinato racemoſo, minor. Mi 
Brining of the Seed-wheat is what the Farmers generally lar. Smaller Triumfetta, with a burry-branching Fruit. 
iſe, to prevent the Smut; which in moſt Tears an- The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Iland 
wers very well : but there is nothing which contributes of Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of America ; but the 
more to this, than keeping the Plants in good Health: ſecond Sort is more rare, being found but in few Places. 
which is better effected in the Drill-huſbandry, than in the The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to England by Mr. Ro- 
common Method of ſawing in Broad-caft : for by ſtirring bert Millar, who diſcover' d the Plant on the North Side 
of the Ground with the Hoe-plough between the Rows of the Iſland of Jamaica. 
of Corn in the Spring, the Roots will be better ſupply'd Theſe are both very tender Plants; fo muſt be preſerv'd 
with Nouriſhment : for in ſtrong Lands, where the Water in the warmeſt Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live thro' 
may have lain in the Winter, the Ground will bind ſo hard the Winter in this Country. They are propagated hy 
on the firſt dry Weather, as to flint the Corn, and fre- Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
quently cauſe it to change Colour. When this happens, Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
the Roots ſeldom put out many Stalks ; and thoſe which each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot fill'd with light freſh 
are put out, are weak : but where the Ground can be Earth, and then plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ſtirr d to looſen the Parts, the Corn will ſoon recover its ners Bark, and ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken 
Colour and Strength, and cover the Land with Shoots : new Root; after which time, they muſt be treated in the 
and this Corn will be much leſs in Danger of being lodg'd ſame manner as hath been directed for other tender Exo- 
by Wet or Wind, the Stalks being very ſtrong. tic Plants. During the Summer-ſeaſon the Plants may re- 
Indeed the Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry has many Advan- main in this Hot-bed ; but in Autumn they muſt be re- 
tages of the common Method; but it is not likely to mov'd into the Stove, and plung'd into the Bark-bed, ob- 
be brought into general Practice by the preſent Set of ſerving to water them frequently; but in very cold Wez- 
Huſbandmen : ſo that unleſs the Gentlemen who have ther it muſt not be given to them in large Quantities. If 
Lands in their Hands introduce it, and encourage young the Plants live through the Winter, they will flower the 
Perſons to undertake it, who are not ſo much attach'd to following June; ſo will ripen their Seeds in September; 
the old Practice, there is little Hope of ſeeing this Sort but the Plants may be continued two or three Years, pro- 
of Huſbandry ſpread in England. vided they are carefully manag'd. 
The Produce of an Acre of Wheat is various, accord- The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, and of a yel- 
ing to the Goodneſs of the Soil. In ſome of the ſhallow low Colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of Agrimony ; for which 
Down- lands, where there have been near four Buſhels of the Plant has been by ſome ranged under that Genus. 
Corn ſown, I have known the Produce not double of the Theſe Flowers are produc'd in Branches at the Extremity 
Seed: but when this is the Caſe, the Farmer had much of the Shoots; but as they are not very beautiful, they 
better let his Land lie waſte, ſince the Produce will not are ſeldom preſerv*d but in ſuch Gardens where Variety is 
defray the Expence ; ſo that more than the Rent of the chiefly intended. 5 
Land is loſt. And — theſe Sort of Crops are fre- The firſt of theſe Sorts riſes to the Height of fix or 
quent on ſuch Lands, yet ſuch is the Paſſion for plowing ſeven Feet, and the Stem becomes woody. Toward the 
among the Huſbandmen at preſent, that if they were not Top it divides into ſeveral Branches, each of which pro- 
reſtrain'd by their Landlords, they would introduce the duces a Spike or Bunch of Flowers. The Leaves of this 
2 into every Field, notwithſtanding they are ſure to — are — large, and ſhap'd like thoſe of the larger 
y it. vin | | 
But altho the Produce of theſe poor Downs is ſo ſmall, The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes more than three Feet 
as before related; yet upon good Land, where the Corn high, and has ſmaller Leaves than the firſt. The Stem of 
has ſtood thin upon the Ground, I have known eight Quar- this Sort is woody ; but it doth not branch ſo — 


Tz * | 
the former, and is in every reſpect a much leſs Plant than 
chat. | 


TUBEROSE. ide Polyanthes. 

TUBEROSE ROOTS are ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 
form fleſhy Subſtance, and are of a roundiſh Figure ; as 
Turneps, &c. 


TUBULOUS PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Stems are 
hollow like a Pipe. 


TULIPA (is a Turks Name, ſignifying a Turkiſh Cap 


It would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate the ſeveral 
Varieties of theſe Flowers, which may be ſeen in one good 
Garden, fince there is no End of their Numbers; and 
ſome People may value at a conſiderable Rate, others 
rejet ; and as are annually a great Quantity of new 
Flowers obtain'd from Breeders; thoſe which are old, if 
they have not very good Properties to recommend them, 

thrown out and deſpis d: I ſhall therefore point out 


xe 
the Properties of a Tulip, according to the Chara- 


cteriſtics of the Floriſts of the pr 


t Age. 1. It 
ſhould have a tall ſtrong Stem. 2. 


e Flower ſhould 


conſiſt of ſix Leaves, three within, and three without ; the 


= 
turn inward, nor bend outward ; but rather ſtand erect: 
ge, nor too ſmall. 5. The Stripes ſhould be ſmall and 
regular, ariſing from the Bottom of the Flower: for if there 


ſhould not be y but of a brown Colour. When a 
Flower has all theſe Properties, it is efteem'd a good 


| Tulips are generally divided into three Claſſes, accord- 


ng to their Seaſons of Flowering ; as Precoces, or early 
Blowers ; Media s, or middling Blowers ; and Serotines, 
or late Blowers: bat there is no Occaſion for making 
F viz. Early and Late 


ing Tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe 
hig TNT B08; By ton GOng oy Tor 
appearing ſo early in the Spring; ſome of which will 
flower the Beginning of February, if planted near a Wall, 
Hedge, Shelter; and the others ſucceed 
a keep flowering until the general Sea- 
earl 


wers is come, which is toward the End 
blowing Tulips are but few, I 
ames of the principal of them, which are 


of April, As 
ſhall inſert the 


Winter Duke. 15. Paragon Cleremont. 
2, General Duke. 16. Admiral Encuſen. 
3. General Brancion. 17. — 
4. Pretty Betty. 18. 0 
5. Ducheſs of Brancion. 19. Early Perfect. 
6. Lac Verine. 20. Superintendent. 
7. Violet Ragans. 21. Vice- roy. 
8. Violet Remow, or Pour- 22. Maria. 

3 


and the Flower ſhould be of a middling Size, neither over- 


ae any Remains of the former ſelf-colour'd Bottom, the 
Flower is in ws whey loſing its Stripes again. The Chives 


29. Jewel Van Haerlem. 36. Juno. 

30. Jacht Van Delſt. 37. Silver- boot. 
31. —— 4 Son. 38. 2 
32. boyant. Roy d'Eſpagne. 
33. Bruyd Renard — Niewopolf. 

34. Palamedes. 41. Konings-kroon. 
35. Apollo. | 


Theſe are the Names which have been impoſed on theſe 
Flowers by the Floriſts of the ſeveral Countries where they 
were raiſed, and by which the Roots may be obtain'd 
from Flanders and Holland, where the Floriſts are very ex- 
act in keeping up their Liſts of theſe Flowers complete, 

The Roots of theſe early-blowing Tulips ſhould be 
planted the Beginning of September in a warm Border, 
near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge; becauſe if they are put 


into an open Spot of Ground, their Buds are in Danger 


of ſuffering by morning Froſts in the Spring. The Soil 


for theſe ſhould be renew'd every Year, where People in- 
tend to have them fair. The beſt Soil for this Purpoſe is 


that which is taken from a light ſandy Paſture, with the 


Turf rotted amongſt it; and to this ſhould be added a 


fourth Part of Sea-fand. This Mixture may be laid about 
ten Inches deep, which will be ſufficient for theſe Roots, 
which need not be planted. more than four or five Inches 
deep at moſt. The Off-ſers ſhould not be planted 


the blowing Roots, but in a Border by themſelves ; where | 
they may be planted pretty cloſe together, eſpecially if 


they are ſmall ; but theſe ſhould be taken up when their 
Leaves decay, in the ſame manner as the blowing Roots; 
otherwiſe they would ror, if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
wet; for theſe are not ſo hardy as the late Blowers, nor 


do they increaſe half fo faſt as thoſe ; ſo that a greater Care 


is requir d to preſerve the Off-ſets of them. | 

When theſe Tulips come up in the Spring, the Earth 
upon the Surface of the Borders ſhould be gently ſtirr'd 
and clear'd from Weeds ; and as the Buds appear, if the 


p- Seaſon ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to cover them with Mats; for want of which many 
times they are blighted, and their Flowers decay before 


they blow; which is often injurious to their Roots, as is 
alſo the cropping of the Flowers, ſo ſoon as they are 
blown ; becauſe their Roots, which are form'd new 


7 every ; 
Year, are not at that time arriv d to their full Magnitude, 


and are hereby depriv'd of their proper Nouriſhment. - 
If, when theſe Flowers are blown, = _ 

e warm, it will be proper to vi 
— 8 in the Heat of the Dey as alſo if the Nights 
are froſty, they ſhould be in like manner cover'd, where- 
by they may be preſerv'd a long time in Beauty ; but when 
their Flowers are decay d, and their Seed-veſlels begin to 
ſwell, they ſhould be broken off juſt at the Top of the 
Stalks ; becauſe if they are permitted to feed, it will in- 


jure the Roots. 


When the Leaves of theſe Flowers are decay*d (which will 
be before the late Blowers are out of Flower), their —_ 
ſhould be taken up, and ſpread upon Mats in a ſhady 
Place to dry ; after which they ſhould be clear'd from their 
Filth, and pur up in a dry Place, where the Vetmin'can- 


not come to them, until the Scafon for planting them 


in; being very careful to preſerve every Sort ſeparate, 
his you may 45 how to Alpes of them at the time 
for planting them again; becauſe it is the better way to 
plant all the Roots of each Sort together (and not to in- 
termix them, as is commonly praftis'd in moſt other 
Kinds of Flowers); for as there are few of them which 
blow at the ſame time, ſo, when the ſeveral Roots of one 
Sort are ſcatter'd through a whole Border, they make but 
an indifferent Appearance; whereas, when twenty or thirty 
Roots of the — Sorts are plac'd together, they will 
all flower at the ſame time, and afford a more agreeable 

There are many curious Perſons, who, in order to pre- 
ſerve their ſeveral Kinds of Tulips, and other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, ſeparate, have large flat Boxes made, which 
are divided into Parts by ſmall Fartitions; each of 
which is number'd in the ſame manner as the Diyiſiong 
of their Beds: ſo that when a Catalogue of their Roots 
is made, and the Numbers fix d to each Sort in the Beds, 


there is nothing more in de when they rake up ther Roots, 


ut to put every Kind into the Diviſion mark'd with the 

e Number which was plac'd to each Sort in the Bed 
which ſaves a great deal of Trouble in making freſh Marks 

every time the Roots are taken up, and effectually an- 
| ſwers the Purpoſe of preſerving the Kinds ſeparate. 

The ſeveral Sorts of theſe early-blowing Tulips riſe to 
different Heights in their Stems, fo that ſcarcely any two 
of. them flower. to an equal Height. The Duke Van Toll, 
being one of the firſt that appears in the Spring, is ge- 
nerally very ſhort-ſtalk*d ; and fo the other Sorts, in pro 
portion to their Earlineſs, are ſhorter than which ſuc- 
ceed them; and the late-blowing Kinds are all of them 

conſiderably longer in their Stems than any of the Pre- 
coces, or early Blowers; ſo that when they are confuſedly 
mix'd tc r, they make a very indifferent A 
. The late-blowing Tulips are ſo numerous, as I be- 
fore obſerv*d, it would be to no Purpoſe to attempt to 
make a Catalogue of them. Theſe are generally obtain'd 
from Breeders; which is a Term apply d to all fuch Flow- 
ers as are produc'd from Seeds, which are, of. one Self- 
colour, and have good Bottoms and Chives ; thele, in time; 
break into various beautiful Stripes, according, to the 
Ground of their former Self- colour; but this muſt be in- 
tirely thrown off, otherwiſe they don't eſteem a Flower 
Of theſe Breeders there hath been a great Variety 


brought into England from Flanders of late Years, which 


is the grand Nurſery for moſt Sorts of bulbous-rooted 
Flowers; but there are ſome curious Perſons who have 
lately obtain'd many valuable Breeders from Seed ſown in 
England : and doubtleſs, were we as induſtrious to ſow 
the Seeds of theſe Flowers as the People of France and 
Flanders, we might in a few Years have as great a Va- 
riety as is to be found in any Part of Europe. For altho' 
it is fix or ſeven Years from the Sowing before the Flow- 
ers blow, yet, if after the firſt Sowing there is every Year 
a freſh Parcel ſown, when the ſeven Years are expir d, 
there will be conſtantly a Succeſſion-of Roots to flowi 
| every Year which will reward the ion, and keep 
up the Spirit of Raiſing : but it is the Length of Time at 

firſt, which deters moſt People from the Beginning of this 


Work. FO : | | 
propagating theſe Flowers from Seeds 


The manner of | 
is as follows: You ſhould be careful in the Choice of the 
Seed, without which there can be little Succeſs x 
The beſt Seed is that which is ſaved from Breeders which 
have all the good Properties before related; for the Seeds 
A ſtrip'd Flowers ſeldom produce any thing that is va- 

uable. 

The beſt Method to obtain good Seeds is, to make 


is hotter or colder) the Seeds will be fit to gather; which 
may be known by the Drineſs of their Stalks, and the 
Opening of the Seed · veſſels, at which time it may be cut 
off and preſerved in the Pods until the Seaſon for ſow- 
ing it; being careful to put it up in a dry Place, other- 
wile it will be ſubject to mould, which will render it good 


for little. 

Having ſav d a Parcel of good Seed, about the Begin 
ning of September is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing it; w 
there ſhould be provided a Parcel of ſhallow Seed-pans or 
Boxes, which ſhould have Holes in their Bottoms, to let 
the Moiſture paſs off: theſe muſt be fill'd with freſh ſandy 
Earth, laying the Surface very even, upon which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown as regularly as poſſible, that they may not 
lie upon each other : then there ſhould be ſome of the 
ſame light ſandy Earth ſifted over them, about half an 
Inch thick. Theſe Boxes or Pans ſhould be plac'd where 


they may have the morning Sun till Eleven of the Clock, 


in which Situation they may remain until Ofober ; at which 
time they ſhould be remov'd into a more open 


88 
where they may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun all the Day 


and be ſnelter d from the North Winds, where they ſhould 


remain during the Winter-ſcafon ; but in the Spring, when 
the Plants are up, they ſhould be again remov'd to their 
firſt Situation; and if the Seaſon ſhould be dry, they muſt 
be refreſh'd with Water, while the Plants remain green 
but as ſoon as their Tops begin to decay, there muſt be 
no more given them, leſt it rot their tender Bulbs ;- there. 
fore the Boxes ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation 
_— the Summer-ſcaſon ; but not under the Drip of 
Theſe Plants, at their firſt Appearance, have | 
row graſſy Leaves, very like thoſe of Onions, bor hoo 
up with bending Heads, in the ſame manner as they do; 
ſo that Perſons 2 ron yr, pe with them, may pull 
them up 1 0 whi are oun 

fore their F be # on Ne 


pm to grow therein, when they are pulled up, their 
oots will be apt to draw the-Bulbs out of the ( 
At Michaelmas they ſhould be freſh carth'd again; 


and planted. in Beds of freſh ſandy 
Earth, which ſhould have Tiles laid under them, to 


+ 


tering the Ground ; becauſe 


In theSpring the Surface of the Ground ſhould be geatly 


ſtirr d, to make it clean, before the Plants come up ind 


if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently 

refreſh'd with Water, during the time of their Growth ; 

but this muſt not be given to them in great Quantities, 

leſt it rot their tender Bulbs ; and when the Leaves are de- 

cay d, the Weeds ſhould be taken off, and the Beds co- 

ver d with freſh Earth; which ſhould alſo be repeated 
in in Autumn. 5 


In theſe Beds the Bulbs may remain two Years ; during 


which time they muſt be conftantly kept clear fromWeeds, 
and in Spring and Autumn freſh earth*d, in the manner 
already directed; after which the Bulbs muſt be taken up, 
and land into freſh Beds, at four Inches aſunder, and 
as many deep, where they may remain two Years more 3 
during which time they ſhould have the ſame Culture as 
before: and after that, the Bulbs being large enough to 
blow, they ſhould be taken up, and planted in freſh/ Beds 
at the uſual Diſtance, and in the ſame manner as old Roots: 
where, when they flower, ſuch of them as are worthy to 
be preſerv'd ſhould be mark'd with Sticks; and at the 
Seaſon for taking up the Bulbs, they muſt be ſeparated 
from the others, in order to be planted as Breeders in dif- 
ferent Beds; but you ſhould by no means throw out the 
reſt, until they have flower d two or three Tears; becauſe 
it is impoſſible to judge exactly of their Value in . 
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| ſe Roots are much ten- 
derer while young, than they are after they have acquir'd 
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, the Earth muſt be fill'd in, fo as to raiſe the Bed 
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fix or Inches higher ; obſerving, in doing this, not 

pb of the Roots, and alſo to lay the Top of 

the Beds a li ing, to throw off the Water. 

| There 

ing their 

hers OD 

W 

Ae 1 
i in making oles, preſſes y 

on each Side, and whereby the Moiſture 

is often detai Roots as to rot them ; 


= 


Earth being hard at the Bottom of the Bulbs, 
they can't ſo eaſily emit their Fibres, which muſt certainly 


1 


171 
1 


elevated as never to have the 


W * 
vo which is very apt to rot them: 
lay 

of the Wet, 

the Level of the Ground ; but to prevent their falling 
down into the Walks, after Froſt, or hard Rains, it ill 


1 


During the Winter-ſcaſon there will be no further Care 
. 

it ſhould 

haulm may be lai out the Froſt ; 
but in the when their Leaves begin to 
above- the Earth upon the Surface of the 
ſhould be ſtirr'd to clear it from Weeds, Moſs, &c. and 
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be a Stick 


ſeparated from the Breeders, 


off their former Colour intirely ; as alſo when they decay, 
to ſee if they continue beautiful to the laſt, and not ap- 
pear ſmear d over with the original Colour; in both which 


, Caſes they are very ſubject to go back to their old Colour 


the next Year. But if their Stripes are diſtin and clear 
e 
Floriſts call dyeing well), there is no great Danger 
their returning back again, as hath been by ſome confi- 
dently reported: for if one of theſe Flowers is quit: 


broken (as it is term'd), it will never loſe its Stri ; the 


ſometimes they will blow much fairer than at 


Roots. be 222 

This Alteration in the Colour of theſe Flowers may be 
r for all the green Leaves 
of the Plant will appear of a fainter Colour, and ſeem to 
be ſtrip'd with White, or of a browniſh Colour; which 
is a plain Proof, that the Juices of the whole Plant are 


alter d, or, at leaſt, the Veſſels through which the Juice is 
ſtrained ; ſo that hereby Particles of a different Figure are 


capable of paſſing through them, which, when enter'd into 
the Petals of the Flower, reflect the Rays of Light in a 


different manner, which occaſions the Variety we ſec in 


the Colours of Flowers (but this is more fully explain'd in 


the Article of Vegetation; which ſee.) This breaking of 


the Colours in Flowers from Weakneſs, or at 


leaſt is the Cauſe of Weakneſs in Plants; for it is obſerv- 


able, that after Tulips are broken into fine Stripes, they 
never grow fo tall as before ; nor are the Stems, Leaves, 
or Flowers, ſo z and it is the fame in all other va- 
riegated Plants and Flowers whatever, which are alſo much 
tenderer than they were before 

many Sorts of Exotic Plants, whi 


their Stripes appear, the ſhorter will be their Stems, 

the weaker their Flowers. ; 
There is nothing more to be obſerv'd in the Culture of 

ftrip'd Flowers, than what has been directed for Breeders, 

ing that theſe ſhould be arch'd over with tall _—_ 


f. 


and Raile, that they may be ſhaded from the Sun in 
W 
8 1 0 


I 


ly examine them, to ſee if any of them have broken 
: into beautiful Stripes; which if you obſerve, there ſhould 

put into the Ground, by every ſuch Root, to 
: mark them, that they may be 
to plant amongſt the ſtriped Flowers the following Lear: 
but you ſhould carefully obſerve, whether they have thrown 


| Ind froſty Mornings; otherwiſe the Flowers will continue 
but a ſhort time in Beauty; but where theſe Inſtructions 
are duly follow'd, they may be preſerv'd in Flower a full 
Month, which. is as long as moſt other Flowers continue. 
There are ſome Perſons, who are ſo extremely fond of 
theſe Flowers, as to have large Frames of iron Work to 
cover their Beds of Tulips, in ſuch a manner, that they 
may walk between two Beds under the Frames; over 
which are ſpread Tarpawlins, ſo as to keep off Sun, Rain, 
and Froſt; whereby they can view the Flowers, without 
being at the Trouble of taking off or turning up the Tar- 
pawlins, or being incommoded by the Sun or Ram; which 
cannot be avoided, where the Covering is low: beſides, 
by thus raiſing the Covers, the Flowers have a greater 
Share of Air; ſo that they are not drawn ſo weak, as 
are when theCovering is low and clofe to themy but 
Frames, being expenſive, can only be purchaſed by Per- 
ſons of Fortune: however, there may be Frames of 
Wood contrived for a ſmall z „ 
arch'd over with Hoops, may anfwer the Purpoſe as wel 
= iron Frames; though they are not ſo fightly or 


| But aſe th Flowers are faded, S 
broken off, to prevent their ſeeding: for if this is not 
obſerv' d, they will not flower near fo well the following 
Year; and this will cauſe their Stems to decay ſooner than 
_ otherwiſe they would do, ſo that their Roots may be 
taken up early in June; for they ſhould not remain in the 
Ground long after their Leaves are decay'd. In taking 


| theſe Roots out of the Ground, you muſt be very careful b 


not to bruiſe or cut them, which will endanger their rot- 
ting; and, if poſſible, it ſhould be done a Day or two 

after Rain. Theſe Roots muſt be clear'd from their old 
Covers, and all Sorts of Filth, and ſpread upon Mats in 


in a dry Place, wane Th Ay — 
ing to keep every Sort ſeparated ; ſhould 
2 the Air, nor ſuffer d 
Heaps together, leſt chey 
which they commonly rot 


eep, and may be plac'd much 
nearer together than thoſe which are to 2 and in 


one Year moſt of them will become ſtrong enough to 


flower, when they may be remov'd into the Flower-gar- 
8 in the Beds amongſt thoſe of the ſame 


IULIPIFERA [of Tulips, 
ny 23 Tulip- tre. 
The CharaFers are; | | TIE: 
E be Flower confifts of ſeveral Leaves, which expand in 
uch a manner, as (by ſome thought) to reſemble a Tulip: 
the Pointal riſes in the Centre of the Flower, ſurrounded 
| by a great Number of Chives ; and afterward becomes a 
ſquamous Fruit, or Cone, ng ere? : to theſe Marks 
Z- the 


a Tulip, and fero, Lat. 


may be added, The Leaves, moſt part, being angular, 

the Upper-part is bollom d as if cut off with Sciſſars, 

N two Points. 1. 
We have but one Sort of this Tree; viz. 


TvuL1P1FERA arbor Virginiana. H. IL. The Virginian 
Tulip-tree. 

Thus Tree is very common in America, where it grows 
to a great Magnitude ; but in England there are at pre- 
ſent very few of them which have arriv'd to any con- 
ſiderable Stature. This Tree was formerly kept in Pots 
and Tubs, and houſed in Winter with great Care; in 
which Management the Plants made but poor Progreſs, 
nor would ever have produced Flowers. But about fifty 
Years ago there was one of theſe Trees planted out in a 
Wilderneſs in the Gardens of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Peterborough at Parſons-Green, near Fulbam; which 


a ſhady Place to dry; after which they ſhould be put up o 
na t get to them, obſerv- . 
; ſays, There are ſome of theſe Trees in America, which 


T U 
ſoon convinc'd the Curious of their Miſtake in the Cul- 
ture of this Tree, by the great Progreſs it made ; and in 
a few Years after it produced Flowers. This Tree is yer 
ſtanding, and annually produces a great Quaritity of 
Flowers; tho 2 _—_ m— 1 to decay, which 
may have on'd by its being too «lo 

1 whoſe Roots are — 
entangled with thoſe of this Tree, that they draw the 
Nouriſhment of the Ground from it. In ſome Yeats this 
Tree produces Cones ; but they have not ever been per- 
feed ſo as to contain good Seeds. | 

There are ſome other Trees of this kind which haye 
produced Flowers ſeveral Years ; tho' there are not many 
of them very large; the biggeſt I have ſeen (excepting 
that at- Par ) is not more than 35 or 40 Feet 
high; whereas Lord Peterborough's is upwards of 60 
Feet .high, and is proportionably in the Trunk; but 
this has a naked Body near Feet hi 
growing near the Top of the Tree, which might be oc- 


very like that of this Tree. | 
The Flowers which theſe Trees pr 

means like thoſe of the Tulip; tho _ 
4 ' . . « | * 


been ſo incurious as to 


ſo, 
the 


of Caroline, Ke. 


Mr. Catgſiy, in his Natural Hiſtory 


of Florida to New-England, where the 

Timber is of great Uſe. * 6: PEI Ht 
This Tree may be from Seeds,: which are 
often brought from America in the Cones; "theſe ſhould 
be taken out in the Spring, and ſown in Pots or Boxes 
fill'd with light freſh Earth, and plac'd upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, which ſhould be cover'd only with Mats, and 
not have Glaſſes over them, becauſe the Glaſſes will cauſe 
the Earth to dry too faſt, and thereby ſpoil the Seeds. 
Theſe Pots ſhould be frequently refreſh'd wich Water; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould' be plac'd 
in a ſhady Situation during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but in 
Winter they muſt be put into a Frame, where they may 
enjoy the open Air in mild Weather, but muſt-be ſbeber d 
il the ſlowing Spring the Plants ould be mk up 
oh ing Seine be taken up, 
and each planted in a ſmall Pot fill'd with light 
freſh Earth; and if theſe Pots are plung'd into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, under Mats, it will promote their Root- 
ing. In Summer theſe Plants muſt be removed into the 
Shade, and in Winter into à Frame, as before: after this 
o 2 Sera Go 

have acquir | 3 W may be turn 
DES and planted where they arc 
to remain, which ſh always be near the Shelter of 
other Trees; where they will grow much better than in 
an open Situation, provided they are not too much crouded 
or over- hung oy _ 2 ö 0 
There are ſome People who propagate 
Layers; but they are commonly two or three Years be 
fore they take Root, and ſeldom make ſuch ſtrait Trees as 
thoſe rais'd from Seeds ; though indeed they will product 
Flowers ſooner, as is always the Caſe with ſtinted Plants. 
This Tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy Soil, not 
too dry; on which it will thrive much better than upon 
a ſtrong Clay, or a dry gravelly Ground; for in America 
they are chiefly found upon a moiſt icht Soil, where .f 
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high, all the Branches 


this Tree by 
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into three Parts, and 


| ann and when the Plants The Species ate; 


where, during the Winter-ſeaſon, they mult be kept warm, 
m b a e of Air, otherwiſe —— 


h 


I grow to 2 She tho! it will not be per for the 221 part 3 . in 
wi: theſe Trees in a Soil which is too moiſt, 17 5 each of which ve apple. 220 Seedet. : 
lend; becaue | might endanger the of the Fibres The Species are; 


1 | 
by the Moiſture continuing too long about 1. TonRAITIS valpatior. 7. B. Common Towers 
ly if the Bogan be «Clay, © a iron can, muſtard. 


tbem; eſſ 
which will detain the Wet. 2. Tuakrris foliis inferioribus cichoraceis, ceteris per- 


8 foliata. Tourn, Tower-muſtard with its Under: leaves like 
TURKS CAP. Vide Linum flore reflexo. 15 thole of Cichory, and its Upper-leaves like Thorough- 
TURKY WHEAT: Vide Mays. | 


TURNEP. Vide Raps. 4. Tunrris leucoii folio. "ay Tower-muſtard with 

— Þ a Stock-gilliflower-leaf. 

TURNERA. 5. Tunzrris anna verna, flore purpuraſcente. - Inf. 
The Characters are; K. M. Spring annual Tower-muſtard, with a purple 

I bath a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, c 


Ning of five Leaves, Flower. 
which are faſtened to the Calyx, whi is monopetalous, and The four Sorrs firſt · mention · d have but little Beauty; 


divided into iv Parts at the Top: under the Flower-cup ſo are ſeldom preſery'd but in Gardens of Botany, for Va- 
there are two Leaves, which join at the Bottom, and ſur- riety but the fifth Sort makes a pretty Appearance car 


=_ 
round the Cup : from the Centre of the Hower- cup ariſes in the This ſeldom s more than four Inches 
the Pointal, which is divided into three Parts to > Bo Bot- — — 5 


high, producing purple Flowers at the Top, ſhap'd like 

un, and furrounded by five Stamina : this Pointal after- thoſe of the Heſperis. If the Seeds of this Plant are town 

ward becomes an almoſt br which is divided in the Autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter when they are 

with I II GIG ave ripe, the Plants will abide the Winter, and flower very 

faſten'd to the Placenta by fender Threads. early in the Spring But as the Flowers are not very large, 

The Species are; the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Patches, in the Borders of the 

1. TunxRRA fruteſcens ulmifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15. Flower- garden, in the ſame manner as the Dwarf Lychnis, 

Turnera, with an Elm.Jeaf. Candy Tuft, Venus Looking-glaſs, Sc. that there may be 

2. TurnERA fruteſcens, Lyeopt | folio, Shrubby Tur- ſeveral Plants in each whereby they will make a better 
nera, with a Water-Hore- Appearance than when they are diſpers d. 

Bes F er borer thee Nite of the warm Parts The other Sorts may be all cultivated by ſowiog their 
of America. The firſt Species was found by Father Pla- Seeds upon a Bed of light dry Earth in the Spring ; and 
mier in Martinico,who gave it the Name of Turnera, from when the Plants are come up, they-ſhquld be tranſplanted 
Dr. Turner, a famous Exgifb Phyſician, who lived in where they are to remain % good, obſerving to water 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, AN wing an dd. is wich. them until they have taken Root; after which they will 
he has chiefly figur d and defcrib'd the uſeful Plants. require no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds; 

hwy was diſcover d by Sir Hans Sloane, __———_— 

d it in his Natzral Hiſtory of Jamaica, un- the Plants never continue. 

der the following Name; Cifus urlicæ folio, flore luteo, 
vaſculis trigonis. But both theſe Sorts were obſerv d by TUSSILAGO, Colt's-foot. 
my late Frend p. loans tap» 1 in ſeveral Parts of The Characters are; 
America. grow to the 3 Is bath a radiated Flower, whoſe Diſt cofite of mary 
rr both pro- Florets ; but the Crown is conpes' d of many Holflorets 
duce yellow Flowers, which come ang at * Footſtalks the Embryoes ore included in a multifid Flower ep ; which 
of the Leaves, and are continued for at leaſt nine Months, are afterward turn d to downy Seeds: fix'd in 4 Bed : to 
vhich renders them worthy of a Place in the Stove. which Notes a 

They may eaſily be propagated, by ſowing their Seeds tbe Leaves in Spring. 


7 "oP TurrITIS muralis minor. Pet. H. B. Wall · creſß, 
or Tower - muſtard, with Daiſy- leaves. 


are „ high, they muſt be tranſplanted 1. Tvs81L.4ac0 vulgaris. C3. P. Common Colt's: 
uh Non x and 0 Pg into an Hot-bed of Tanners foot. 

— obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 2. Tvs81LaG0 Alpina nde globes. c B. p. 
taken Root; after which time they muſt be treated as hath Round-leav*d ſmooth Colt's- foot of the . 
been directed for the Guava's ; to which the Reader is de- I — — 
fir'd to turn, to avoid R The Seeds of theſe in almoſt every Part and is in 
Plants will often fall into ER placed near dens; for the Roots creep under - ground, and increaſe ſo 
them in the Stove; which will grow, and fon furniſh 6 thet i ſhare ine Gay will Jon nt lng Sper: 
Plants enough, after a Perſon is once poſſeſs'd of them. 
Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in Eng- _ 
land: ſo they muſt be plac'd in the Bark-bed in the Stove; 


and frequently water*d ; but in the Summer-ſeaſon 


up tender, ike oe ion Ply lrg 


ne Tha who won 


fave the Seeds of theſe Plants, muſt watch them care fully; 
becauſe, when they ate ripe, they ſoon ſcatter, IO 
not gather d. 


ACCARIA. Yide Lychnis. 


- TURNSOLE. vide Heliotropium. * VACCINIUM, The Bilberry, Winery, or Ca 
R Tower - muſtard. _— At ts; 
m_ Tide Flower is of one Leaf, and ſhiped like a Pitcher, 

The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which expand 
form are & $4. » out woe p 2 oakley baving a ſmall permanent Empalement : the Germen ariſes 


om the Bottom of tbe ; » attended by eig bi Sta- 
afterward betomes a long 1th Pod » which grows S orked Summit : the Getinen after- 


ward 


ward becomes 4 ſoft globular umbilicated Berry, baving Heath, their Roots intermixing together, and frequen 
foir Cells 2 Seeds. zs found upon ſandy Heaths-in divers Parts of — 
H china, Ah Srutls ain eng 2 e Cen RLenk whe, 

. VACCINIUM 0, erratis annuis. creeping is with 
Lin Flor. Common Black-whotts, or Bilberries. - bt = 
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; 
bf 
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hich us d 
2 
naturally grow upon Bogs, 

rr Ant hon hu 


2 
2 


5 
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therefore there can be little Hopes of having thoſe Sorts 
VALERIANA [fo call'd of valere, Lat. avail z be- 


caule of its great Virtues : or of Valerius, wh | 
uſe of this Plant in Phyſic. It is the true Phu of Dio 
rides; or of the Antients; in Greek pd, of que, to be 
or Phu, of Ply, a Pontic Word; which laſt denotes the 
; penetrating Odour of this Root], Valcrian. 
The ChareBers are; 


K 


3Þ 


fite 1 | the Stalk: 


ges. the Stalks ; and are ſucc 
wing'd with a ſoft Down. 
| The Species are ; 


by 


C. B. P. Great Garden Valcrian, 


2. VALERIANA 


1 wild _ Valerian. 24 | 
handling. . Vatzriana major fylveſtris montana. © I 
Bu ſecond Crea wild Mountain Valerian. | 


Vitzzraws paluſtris miner. C. B. P. Small Mark 
8. VaIIzIAAA rubra. C. B. P. Red Garden Val 


it- 6. Vatztina fubre anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Narrow- 
enn eee 
7. VaI IAA marina latifolia major alba. Mar. 
Umb. 0 broad - leav d 7 Sea — 8 
8. VaIIAIANA Alpina, foliis integris, radice repente, 
inodora. Raii Hiſt. * Valerian, with undivided 
Leaves, and a creeping Root, without Smell. 
9. Vareriana Alpina prima. C. B. P. The firſt 
r- Alpine Valerian of Caſpar Baubin. | 
10. VAIZAIAAA Alpina 
Alpine Valerian of Caſpar Baubin. Tote 
11. Varteriana Alpina, — - wha re folio. C B. P. 
Alpine Valerian, with a Figwort-leaf. 3 
12. Vat EaIANA montana, ſubrotundo folio. C. B. P. 
Mountain Valerian, with a roundiſh Leaf. — 
13. VaLERIana Alpina, nardo Celtice fimilis. C. B. P. 
Alpine Valerian, reſembling the Celtic Spikenard. 
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Sreen Candy Valerian, with a Dropwort- root. 5 
wt 15. VaLtziana Celtica. Inſt. R. H. Celtic Valerian, 
w 


or Spikenard. | 
16. Vaiteniana marina 2 foe minor alba. 
Mor. Hift. Narrow- leav d or ſmaller white Sea Valerian. 


17. Varentana Alpina minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Aline Valerian. 


: 


beroſe-rooted Valerian of , 25 8 
cannot by any 19. VALERIAMA Orientalis anguſtifolia, floribus & 


planted den Valerian. 


A 20. VaLtriana Orientalis, alliarie folio, flare abo. 
will ſpread Pr Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Valerian, with a Sauce- alone · leuf, 
uire no farther Care 


„ biol fes. 
8 8 men very 21. VALERIANA Orientalis, fiſymbrii Matithi * 
by their creeping Roots; ſo that when they are fixed in a Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Valerian, — a Water · creſ· leaf. 

proper Soil, they will ſoon overſpread the Ground; as 22. VAIERIAuA Oriemalis minima, 


flore leucophey- 
Heaths upon which they naturally grow, are generally Tours. Cor, The leaſt Eaſtern Valerian, with a whitilh 
d with the Plants. The © bor wone wich the ; ; 


23. Va- 


1. VALERIANA bortenfis, Phu * folio Dioſcoridis | 
or Phu. | | 


altera. C. B. P. Another | 


14. VAI IIIANA Cretica, filipendule radice. Inſt. R. H. 


18. VaLzriana fuberoſa Imperati. Tourn. Cor. To 
atus | 


but where there are radice valerianæ bortenfis. Tourn. Cor. Narrow -den d 
the Plants may be taken up carefully, pre- Eaſtern Valerian, with the Flowers and Root of the Gar» 


.44D_« 


VF. 
23- 2 A * Pyrenaica, — foke. D. Fa- 
4 Coltsfoot-leaf. + 


Vartan foliis calcitrape. C. B. P. Valerian 
wich Leaves like thoſe of the Star-thiſtle. 9 4. 

25. VatLERIana Luſitanice annua latifolia laciniatu. 
If. R. H. Broad jagged-leav'd annual Valerian of Por- 


"= VALERIANA bumilis Americans, folio rotundo ſub- 
| „ Plum. Dwarf American Valerian, with a 


bod = or Autumn, which ſhould be planted in 
of dry Earth, about eight or ten Inches aſun- 
for they commonly ſpread and multiply very faſt : 


T 


be dry, 

taken Root; „ 
to keep them clean from Weeds; and in 
when their Leaves are decay d, the Roots ſhould 
and dry d for Uſe. 

Sort is very common in moiſt Places, and 
of Rivers and Ditches, in moſt Parts of Eng- 
is rarely cultivated in Gardens. The Roots 
being ſo cemmon near London, are gene- 
Markets inſtead of the third Sort, which 
always be uſed, as being by far the ſtrongeſt, 


is generally found upon dry y 
in ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England; the 
of which are much preferable to thoſe of the ſame 
Kind which are cultivated in Gardens; as are all the Sorts 
aromatic Plants, when gather d from their native Places 


| This Plant may be propagated ing the Roots 
either in Spring or Autumn, en 
Sort; but you ſhould always obſcrve to plant them upon 
dry freſh undung d Soil; in which, tho' the Roots will 
not make near fo great Progreſs, as in a rich moiſt Soil; 
yet they will be much preferable to them for Uſe. Theſe 
Roots ſhould alſo be taken up, 
The fourth Sort is very common in moilt Soils, in di- 
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vers Parts of England but is ſeldom propagated in Gar- 
dens. This is plac'd among the officinal Simples, in the 
2 Diſpenſatory ; tho it is rarely uſed in Medicine. 


ing their Roots, in the manner before directed; or from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
xe ripe, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth; and in the 


muſt water the Plants until they 


flower ſtrong the following Summet. All theſe: Sorts. 
ſhould be planted on a ſtrong loamy Soil, and in a ſhady 
Situation; where they will thrive mich bertef titan on a 
light Earth, and in an open Situation; in which they will 
not live, unleſs they are duly watered in dry Weather. 
; The twelfth Sort has been found on the Mountains in 
the North of Exgland; but is very common in ſeveral 
e e the Al and Pyrenenn Moun-: 
The fourteenth Sort grows in ſeveral Iſlands of the: A. 
chipelago, and alſo in Liguria : it is chiefly found on Hills 
and Mountains which are moiſt. The Roots of this Sort 
are as large as ſmall Walnuts, which hang from Dues 
after the manner of Dropwort. Theſe Roots, when 
bruiſed, emit a Smell very like Spikenard. > HIST 

The ſixteenth Sort is the true Spikenard, which is uſed 
in Medicine. This grows in great Plenty amongſt the 
Moſs, on the Tops of the Alps, where the Snow lies a 
great Part of the Year. Theſe Roots are taken up for 
Vie in Augafi, when the Leaves decay; at which time 
they have the ſtrongſt Scent. | | 

The nineteenth Sort has alſo knobbed Roots, about as 
large as Walnuts, which have a Scent ſomewhat like Spike- 
nard. This Sort has Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
ſmall Valerian; and the Flowers reſemble thoſe of the 
great Garden Sort, which grow about two Feet high. 
All theſe Sorts are very hardy Plants in reſpect to Cold; 
but they will not live in a dry light Svil, and an open Si- 
tuation; therefore whoever is inclinable to cultivate them, 
ſhould plant them on a moiſt loamy Soil, on à North 
Border, where they may be intirely ſcreened from the 


Sun and in very dry Weather they muſt be-cociſtanil 

watered, other they will not thrive. Thoſe Sorts with 
knobby Roots ſhould not be often tranſplanted: if they 
are removed every third Year; it will be often enough; 
but then the Ground between the Roots ſhould be every 
Spring gently dug to lobſen it, being careful not to cut 
or bruiſe the Roots. Theſe Plants uſually flower in June; 

but they ſeldom produce good Seeds in England: 

The ſixteenth Sort is not very common in the Englifb 
Gardens at preſent. This only differs from the Garden 
Valerian with white Flowers, in having narrow Leaves; 
therefore may be propagated in the ſame manner as hath 
been before directed for the red and white Garden Va- 
lerian. It will alſo p itſelf by Seeds, if they are 
permitted to ſcatter in a ſnady Situation, where the Plants 
will come up without any Care, and may be tranſplanted 
into large Borders, where they will make an agreeable 
Variety, and continue a long time in Flower. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, and _ 
ſecond Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence their Seeds were ſeat to Paris. 
Theſe are alſo hardy Plants, which will live in the open 
Air; and fliould have a ſhady Situation, and be planted 


hey on à moiſt light Soil. 


ong, they will continue flowering moſt Part 
of the Summer, which renders them worthy of a Place 
in large Borders, and alſo in Avenues, and other abject 
Parts of the Garden, they being very hardy, and will 
grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation ; but their Roots 
will abide longeſt in a dry barren Soil; for in rich moiſt 
e for a longer time 
than two Tears. | 

The Seeds of theſe Kinds will often get into the Joints 
of old Walls, where they will grow and abide many 
Years, without any Care or Culture, and produce Flowers 
moſt Part of the Summer; and in ſuch a Situation they 


The twenty - third Sort is a Native of the 
Mountains 3 but is preſcrved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. This, being a 
biennial Plant, muſt be permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, for 
a Supply of young Plants. This Plant ſhould have a 
moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation 3 where it will thrive, 
and produce good Seeds; bur if the Sceds are not ſown in 
Autumn, they ſeldom grow ; ſo that when they ſcatter 
themſelves, they generally grow better, than when they 
are ſown by Hand. This Sort riſes three Feet high, and 
has very broad Leaves ; but the Flowers, being ſmall, 
make no great Appearance; and when their Seeds arc rips, 
the mm — periſh ſoon after, | * 


* 

"The twen fourth and. twenty-fifth Sorts are annual 
plants; N if once introduc d into a Garden, will 
ſcatter their Seeds; and maintain their Situation. The 
Seeds of theſe Kinds will diſperſe. themſelves to a great 
Diſtance by the Help of the Down which adheres to them; 
and oſten n , where they are 
ſtinted and ſmall z but will flower and ſeed, whereby they 
will become: errant Weeds; notwithſtanding they decay 
as ſoon as their Seeds are ripe. Theſe two Sorts 
grow on any Soil, or in any Situation , but they will thrive 
beſt on a moiſt Soilz and in a ſhady Situation. Their 
Seeds muſt be ſown in Autumn, otherwiſe they ſeldom 


The twenty -fixth Sort, being a Native of the warm Parts 


of America, is a tender Plant, and tare in Europe; in 
» 1 


for the Seeds will not when kept 
Ground 3 dat bout ie Ban in Tubs of Earth abroad; 


and when the Plants ane come up, they may be brought Si 


over to England. This Sort muſt be preſerved in a Stove; 
for it is too tender to live in the Air in this Country. 
prog ayer nap wy" ſhould have a large Share of free 
= g the Glaſſes of the Stove in warm Wea- 

uſt be frequently watered ; for it naturally 

— on low marſhy Places, and requires a large Share 
of Water in hot Weather; but in Winter it muſt be kept 
ve tym tare Aappprores 


| VALERIANA GRIACA. Vide Polemonium. 


fallad, or Lamb's lettuce. 
The Chara#ers are; 


The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite on the Branches : tht 


Branches are always divided into two Parts, and appear at 
the Top like an Umbrella: the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, 
which is cut into many Segments, and is ſucceeded by one 
_ naked Seed, —_—— in which is 
differs from the Valerian, 

The Species are; 


1. VALERIANELLA arvenfis pr ane leis kues com- | 


preſſe. Mot. Um. Early low Corn-fallad, with with a flat 
Seed. 


2. VALEKIANELLA ar ven is pr rox bitmilis; foliis ſer- 
ratis. Tourn. Early low Corn Hall. with ſcrrated Leaves. 

3. VALERIANELLA arvenfis ſerotina altior, ſemine tur- 
2 Mor. Umb. Taller late Corn- fallad, * tur- 


. ＋ VALERIANELLA ſemine fellato. Fa B. b. Com- 
240 with a ſtarry Seed. 

5.V ALERIANELLA cornucoploides rubra vel Indien. Mer. 
Umb. Red or Indian Corn-ſallad, reſembling the Cor- 
nuco 
6 1 ſemine umbilicato nudo rotundo. Mor. 
Umb. Corn-ſallad with a round naked umbilicated Seed. 
F. VAaLERIANELLA b Sos umbilicato nudb bblongo. Mer. 
Umb. Corn-ſallad with ah oblong naked umbilicated 
Sced. 

8. VALERIANELLA er umbilicato bir ſute majore. 
2 Umb. Corn: ſallad with a larger hairy umbilicated 


gs | VALERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato birſuto minore. 
Mor. Umb. Corn: ſallad with a ſmaller hairy umbilicated 
Seed. 


10. VALERIANELLA Cretica, fructu veficario. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Corn-fallad, with a bladder'd Fruit. 

11. VALERIANELLA ornucopioides echinata. Inft. R. H. 
_ Prickly Corn-fallad, reſembling an Helmet. 

12. Varzuian zk Orientalis, fratia parvo corni- 
tulato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Corn-fallad; with a ſmal! 
horned Fruit. 

The three firſt Sorts are found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England. The third Sort is often cultivated in Gardens, 
for Sallads in the Spring; tho? either of the three may 
be cultivated for the ſame Purpoſe, they being equally 
good. The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept till 
Spring, the Plants ſeldom come up the ſame Summer; 
the Seeds, commonly remaining in the Ground, will come 
up the ſucceeding Spring, notwithſtanding the Place be 


' VALERIANELLA 2. 4. Small n com- — 


VA 
dag, ad ord with other Sau. o f have hin 

Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil ot 
and require no farther Care, but ä 
Weeds, until they are fit for Uſe: 8 
cat while they ate young; for when thi are" grown 
pretty large, they will betome ſtrong. and b | 
The bank ad fi Sara re pore in Bow 


tin ; other 
wiſe the Seeds will oben ie in che Ground ui the n 2 
ing Autumn, before they grow. 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts were diſcover'd by Di. Tour: 
nefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds ts 
the Royal Garden at Paris; which have fihcebeen cotn - 
municated to many curious Perſons in Eg land: 


The eleventh Sor produces Tufts f " Fine, 
which are ſhaped like an Helmet, and mak * 
pearance; when blown : this is alſo an hardy 
may be. propagated in the ſame — a the other 


—— 
foe of which are placed in a circular STE ail the ae, 
which occupies the Middle, is concave : a lhe 


terward becomes an berned ! Pun, 3 
* Seeds. # ”? 


The Species are; 

1. VAN IIIA flote viridi & albo, 1 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a green and white Floner, 
and a blackiſh Fruit. 

2. V anita fart violaceo, frat briviori rubro. Pl. 
Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a violet-colour'd Flower, and i 
ſhort red Fruit. 

3. VAaniLLA flore albo, frufii Br tviers cirallino. Plith. 
Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a white Flower, anll a ſhoit ev- 
ralline Fruit. 

The Fruit of theſe Plants is call'd by the beser, in 
Ameriia, Vanilla, or Vinello, and is much uſed by them 
to ſcent their Chocolate: It is the "= a here mei 
tion*d, which is chiefly eſteem'd:; ntifully 
is the Bay of Capes, in the ph. Ns where the 
- uſually fold for about Three-pence each Fruit, El 


The othet two Sorts are found in ſeveral parts of At 
rica, where they always grow in low 7 Places under 
Trees, and faſten themfelves to the Trunks bf the Trees, 
and are thereby ſupported. The Fruit of theſe Kinds are 
rarely uſed, being of little Value; but the other Sort ts 
often brought i into Europe, and ſold by the Druggitts. 

The Method of gathering and of this Fruit 
for Uſe is little known to the Europetins, being manula- 
Qur'd by the Indians, who ſell it very cheap to the 92 
niards. However, I ſhall ſubjoin an Account which re- 
ceived from an intelligent Perſon, who had refided in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies for ſome time; but ſhall firſt deſcribe 
the Plant, with its manner of Growth, and how it may 
be propagated in the warm Parts of America: _ 

The Plant which produces the Fruit called Vanilla or 
Banilla, by the Spaniards, hath a trailing Stem, ſomewhat 
like common Ivy; which faſtens itſelf to whatever Tree 
grows near it, by ſmall Fibres, which are produc'd at 


every 


* ol . 1 


ry Joint, which faſten to the Bark vf the Tree, and by 
2 Plants are often noariſh'd, when they are cut 
off from the R6ot a. conſiderable Height from 
Ground, in like manner as the Ivy is often ſeen in Eng- 
The Leaves are as large as thoſe. of the common 
, but are not quite ſo thick. Theſe are produc'd 

evefy Joint (which are [ix gr ſeven Inches 
a lively green Colour on the u 
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Ti 
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are 

but are of à paler Green underneath. - The Stews 
nts ſhoot into many Branches, which faſten 
the Branches of the Trees; by which 

iſe to the Height of cighteen or twenty Feet, 
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This Sort, which is manufactured, grows not only in 
the Bay of Campechy, bur alſo at Caribagena, at the Ca- 


racces, Honduras, Darien, and Cyan; at all which Places, - 


the Fruit are gather d and preſery'd ; but is rarely found 
in any of the Engliþ Settlements in Amerir at preſent ; 
tho' it might be eaſily carried thither, and propagated; 
for the Shoots of theſe Plants ate full of Juice, ſo may 


be eaſily tranſported } becauſe they will continue freſh out 


of the Ground for ſeveral Months. I had ſome Branches 
of this Plant, which were gather d by Mr. Robert Millar 


at Campechy, and ſent over 3 by way of elt 
0 


Sample: theſe had been at leaſt four Months gather'd, 
when I receiv d them; and upon opening the Papers, 1 


found the Leaves rotten, with the Moiſture contain'd in 


_ them; and the Pipes was alſo periſhed with it; but the 
Stems d freſh : upon which 1 planted ſome of them 
in ſmall Pots, and plunged them ind an Hot-bed of Tan. 

ners Bark; where they ſoon put out Leayes, and ſent 

forth Roots from their Joints: but as theſe Plants natu- 
rally faſten themſelves to the Stems of the Trees, It is with 
Difficulty they are kept alive; when they haye not 

Ns Alliance. therefore Ghoever would preſerve any of 

theſe Plants in Europe; ſhould plant them in Tubs. of 

Earth, near the Stem of ſome | American Tree; 

which requires a Stove, and can bear a great deal of Wa- 

ter; becauſe the Vanilla's mult, be plentifully watered in 
the Summer other wiſe they will not thrive. They 
require alſo to be d from the Sun by Trees; ſo that 
if theſe abe planted at the Foot of the Hernandia, or 

Jack-in-a-Box, whoſe Leaves ate very large; and afford 

2 good Shade; they will ſucceed better than when they 

are expoſed in ſingle Pots alone; and as theſe Plants re- 

quire the ſame Degree of Heut in Winter, ſo they will 

. . CE... 
When theſe Plants fte deligh'd for Propagatioh in the 

warm Parts of America, there is nothing möre required 

than to male Cuttings of about three or four Joints in 


troubleſome Plants; which, if 
the Cuttings before they are rooted, would overbear 
and deſtroy them: but after they are eſtabliſh d, and have 
faſtened their Shoots to > the Stemis of 400 85 they are 
not in much Danger of being injured by neighbouring 
Plants ; tho? when the Ground is kept. clear from Weeds, 
the Plants will be much better nouriſh'd. 

Theſe Plants do. not produce Flowers until they are 
grown ſtrong; ſo that the Inhabitants affirm, That ir is 
fix or b Years from the Planting to the time of their 
bearing Fruit : but when they begin to flowet and fruit, 
they continue for ſeveral Years bearing, and this without 
any Culture; and as it is a Commodity which bears a 
=o Price, it is well worth _ 6 ſeveral of = 

gi Settlements, eſpecially as they will grow in moiſt 
3 Places, where the Land is not clear d from 

imber. | 

The Method us'd to prepare the Fruit, is, when it 
turns of a yellow Colour, and begins to open, to gather 
it, and lay it in ſmall to ferment two or three Days, 
in the ſame manner as is practis d for the Cocoa or Cho- 
colate Pods: then they them in the Sun to dry; 
and when they are about half dried, they flat them with 
their Hands, and afterwards rub them over with the Oil 

2 


to grow about 


VF. A 
of PalmaCbrifti, or of the Cocoa : then they expoſe them to 
the Sun again to dry; and afterward they rub them over 
with Oil a ſecond time; then they put them in ſmall 
Bundles, covering them with the Leaves of the Hadian 
Ro, to preſerve them. 8 
Theſe Plants produce but dne Crop &f Fruit in a Year; 
which is commonly ripe in May; fit for gathering; for 


pper they do not let them remain on the Plants. to be 


mature, becauſe then they are not ſo fit for Uſe; but bien 
they are about half c | yellow, they eſteem them 
better for keeping, than when they are changed to a dark- 
brown Colour ; at which time the Fruit ſplits, and ſhews 


a great Quantity of ſmall Seeds, which are inclos'd Within 


it. While the Fruit is green, it affords no remarkable 


Scent 3. but as it ripens, it emits a moſt grateful aromatic 


Odour. When the Fruit begins to open, the Birds atratk 
them, and devour all the Seeds very greedily; but do not 
eat any other Part of the Fruit. | 


brown Colour, about ſix Inches long, and ſcarce an Inch 
broad; are wrinkled on the Outſide, and full of a vaſt 
Number of black Seeds like Grains of Sand, of a plca- 
{ant Smell; like Balſam of Peru. 1 15 

This Fruit is only uſed in England, as an Ingredient in 
Chocolate, to which it gives a pleaſant Flavour: but the 
Spaniſh Phylicians in America uſe it in Medicine, and 
eem it grateful to the Stomach and Brain, for expelling 
of Wind; to provoke Urine, to reſiſt Poiſon, and cure 
the Bite of venomous Animals. 1 

. As this Plant is ſo caſilj propagated by Cuttings, it is 
very ſtrange, that the Inhabitants of America ſhould neg- 
lect to cultivate it, eſpecially as it is an Ingredient in Cho- 
colare, which is ſo much drunk all over America : but as 
the Engliſh have in a manner quite neglected the Culture 


of the Cocoa, it is no wonder they ſhould hegſet this ; 
fince the former was cultivated in great Plenty by the 


Spaniards in Jamaica while that Iſland remained in their 
Poſſeſſion ; ſo that the Englifh had an Example before 
them, if they would have followed it; whereas the Va- 
nilla was not found growing there; and therefore it is not 
to be ſuppoſcd, that the Perſons who were fo indolent, as 
to quit the Culture of many valuable Plants then = 
ing on the Sput, ſhould be at the Trouble of introducing 
any new Plants. Ted ps 


VAPORIFEROUS Gignifics cauſing or producing 
Vapours. | 


VAPOUR is by ſome defin'd to, be a thin Veſicle of 
Water; or other hiimid Matter, fill'd or inflated with 
Air; which, being rarefied to a certain Degree by the 
Action of Hear, aſcends to a certain Heiglit in the At- 


ain, Show, or tlie like. 


emitted; either from moiſt Bodies, as Fluids of any Kind; 
or from dry Bodies, as Sulphur, Gr.: but Sir Iſaac New. 
ton, and other Authors, better diſtinguiſh between humid 
and dry Furnes, calling the latter, Exhalations. 


VAPOURS ate defih'd by Naturaliſts to be thoſe was 
tery Particles which are ſcver'd from others by the Mo- 
tlon of the Air, and are carried about in it ſeveral Ways, 
according as the Wind; or Warmneſs of the Air, ſerves: 
they riſe out of the Sea, Rivers; Lakes, and other 
Waters. | OT 

As to their hanging in the Ait, we may obſerve, in an 
hot Day; when there is no Wind ſtirring, ſuch a Com- 

of Vapours to riſe. out of moiſt Ground, as make 
thick Fogs, Which are ſorherimes higher; and ſpmetimes 
lower; as the Multitude and Motion of the Vapours hap- 
2 to be. They ate to be ſeen as well upon lügh Grounds 
as low. 5 

Thy are eaſily diſſipated by the Wind, and particu- 
larly if it be a drying Wind. 

The Sun has the ſame Effect upon them; and we com- 
monly ſee, when there are thick Fogs about Sun-riſing, 
they diſappear a little after it is up. 

It 


The Fruit which are brought to Europe, are of a dark. 


c -uteu r Join moſphere; where it is ſuſpended till it returns in form of 
Length, which ſhould be plamed cloſe to the Stems of R. 


Trees, in low marſhy Places; and to keep down other Some uſe the Term Vapour indifferentiy for all Fumes 
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as long as that does. To 
The Clouds are higher than the Fogs; they hang in 


times they are thick enbugh to intercept & 
them : they alſo appear of ſeveral Colours, as white, red, 


_ hed, may eaſily be ſuſpended at that 


It is eviden that Fogs conſiſt of aqueous Particles 
rarefied, becauſe they mightily bedew every thing that 


les open to them. Theſe Particles, . ſoundly moved, i 
5 but if their Motion be 
ſomething faint, they play about the Surface of the Earth: 


muſt needs fly aloft into the Air; 


for this is le to the Laws of Motion, that ſuch 


Things as are aboüt the Globe of the Earth, the more Graſs. 


they are moved, the more they recede from the Centre of 
Again, theſe Fogs ariſe out of all Places, mountain- 


dus or charhpain, ard continue till they are alpelf'd by 


Wind or Heat; but they continue longeſt in t 
Grounds, becauſe thoſe Places are fulleſt of Moiſture, and 
are not ſo much expos'd to the Winds: but where-ever 
they be, when the Wy ind riſes upon them, they are diſ- 
ſipated, and driven about, till ve ſee hd more of them. 
So, in like manner; the Heat ef the Sun, by putting 


them into a briſker Motion, either diffipates them by Ra- ever 
refaction, or raiſes them higher, and forms them into 


Clouds. FF 

And whereas ſometimes the Fogs ſtink; it is not be- 
cauſe they come from ſtinking Water, but becauſe the 
Vapours are mix'd with ſulphureous Exhalations; which 


ſmell ſo. Perhaps theſe Exhalations would fly up direftly « 
to the Clouds, if there were no Fogs to hold them, and by 


ſo would not affect the Senſe 2 but when 
are once entangled and blended with the Fog, they laſt 


the Air, and are carried about in it by the Winds. The 
Clouds ate of vatidus Figures, and ſometimes ſo thing 
that the Rays of the Sun paſs thro them; but at other 


and ſometimes very dark. | | v et 
The Thickneſs of the Clouds protted from the Cloſe- 


neſs of the vaporous Particles one to another, and their 


Thinneſs from the Diſtance of thoſe Pond, on 
another, of which there are ſeveral Cauſes. n they 
are very thin, they leave ſo many Interſtices, that the 
Rays of the Sun dart through them in many Places; 
but are in ted in others. „ 
As to the Variety of the Figures of the Clouds, they 
ariſe from their Plenty of Vapours, and the Influence of 
the Sun and Wind: for they cannot be variouſly con- 
dens'd, rarefy'd, and carry d about in the Air; but their 
Figure muſt needs be chang d. ” 

To account for the Clouds hanging in the Air, is a 
Matter of ſome Difficulty. es 
All the watery Particles, of which they conſiſt, are 
heavier than Air; and ſo, if there were nothing to hin- 
der them, they would fall to the Earth: but there are 
two Things that ſeem to keep them up. 3 

1. The Winds which blow from all Parts, under the 


Region of the Clouds, and bear about with them many 


lighter Sorts of Bodies; eſpecially if thoſe Bodies contain 

but a ſmall Quantity of ſolid Matter under a broad Super- 

ficies. And thus it is viſible, how eaſily Paper-kites are 

kept up by the Wind, when they are mounted pretty 

high; and ſo the Particles of Water, pretty much rare- 
Height, 

2. New Exhalations and Vapours are perpetually fume- 
ing out of the Earth; and, by their moving upwards, 
prevent the Clouds from deſcending, unleſs Denſity 
of the Clouds overweigh them. Thus we ſee the Vapour 
of Fire carries lighter Bodies up the Chimney : and 


Smoke can turn a thin Plate of Iron, artfully plac'd in it, 


ſo ſtrongly, as to turn about a Spit, and roaſt Meat. 

It is a Queſtion among Naturaliſts, Whether Clouds 
and thicker Fogs are compos'd alike? Or, Whether there 
be ſomething more in the Clouds? 

Some think that Clouds are groſſer than all Fogs; and 
that they are compos'd of Flakes of Snow, rather than 
Particles of Water, ſuch as make Fogs. 

Others ſay, It is enough to conſider Clouds as a cloſer 
Sort of Fogs: and indeed the Fogs that hang upon the 
Tops of very high Hills, appear to People in the Plains 
to be all one with Clouds; tho? thoſe that are at them, 
perceive nothing but a thick Fog. 


of which ſeems to be this; 
does, in the Day-time, raiſe 
the fame Heat, that they 


but the Cool of the Night brings 
and condenſes them to that Degree, 


That 


down in Rain; and but a 
A certain Author ſays, That in 


- 
F 


and ſet 
Plants in a flouriſh- 
ing State. Toward the End of the Day, the Leaves 
contract themſelves, by reaſon of the exceſſive Heat 
the Sun ; but by the falling of the Dews at Night, they 
expand and open themſelves; ſo that in the Morning and 
Fore part of the Day they have a moſt agreeable Verdure. 
And alſo this Moifture of the Dews affords ſufficient Nou- 
riſhment to the Plants to bring the Fruits to Perfection. 
Dr. Deſaguliers has preſented us with the following At- 
tempts to ſolve the Phænomenon of Vapours, Forma- 
tion of Clouds, and Deſcent of Rain. A 
He tells us, That tho? this has been a Subject fo often 
treated of, none of the Accounts (that he has met with) 
ſeem to him to be ſufficient to ſolve all the Circumſtances 
of it: | | 2 oy, 
That as to what Dr. Niewentyt, and ſome others, have 
ſaid, That Particles of Fire, ſeparated from the Sun-beams, 
by adhering to Particles of Water, make up Moleculz, or 
ſmall Bodies, ſpecifically lighter than Air, - which there- 
fore, by Hydroſtatical Laws, muſt riſe, and form Clouds 
that remain ſuſpended ; when they ate riſen up to ſuch an 
Height, that the Air about them is of * ſpecific 
Gravity with themſelves : e 
That Rain is produc'd by the Separation of the Par- 
ticles of Fire from thoſe of Water; which laſt being then 
reſtor*d to their former ſpecific Gravity, can be no lon 
ſuſtain'd by the Air; but muſt fall in Drops: 
This, ſays Dr. Deſaguliers, is liable to ſeveral Obyec- 
tions: . 
1. It is built upon a Suppoſition, that Fire is a parti- 
cular Subſtance, or diſtin Element, which has never 
yet been prov'd by convincing iments, and ſufficient 
Obſervations; and which the Rev. Dr. Hales has ſhewn 
to be an ill- ed Opinion, in his late Book of Yege- 
table Statics; and has made it very plain, that thoſe 
Bodies which had been thought to become heavier by Par- 
ticles of Fire adhering to them, have, by chymical Ope- 
rations, been prov'd to be only fo by the ger” of 


3 

Particles of Air, Ec. which he has ſhewn to be abſorbed 
in great Quantities, by ſome Bodies, whilſt it is 

reduc'd from a fix'd to an elaſtic State) by others: 
nay, that it may be abſorbed and generated ſucceſſivtly 
by the ſame Body under different Circumſtances. | 

2dly, If the above-mention'd Suppofition ſhould be 
allow'd, the Difficulty will ſtill remain about the Rain 


which is 2 ah+ by the Fire*s being . from the 
Water: for Dr. Niewentyt aſcribes this Effect to two dif- 
Firſt, To Condenſation; for he ſays, That when 
« contrary Winds blow againſt the ſame Cloud, and drive 
« the watry Particles together, the Fire that adhered to 
them gets looſe; and they (becoming then ſpecifically 
« heavier) precipitate, and fall down in Rain.“ And in 
the very next Section he aſctibes.it to Rarefaction: in that 
he ſays, When a Wind blowing y upwards 
« cauſes a Cloud to riſe in a thinner Air (i. e. ſpecifically 
« fighter than itſelf), che Fire, which by ſticking to the 
particles of Water render'd them lighter, extricates it- 
« ſelf from them; and aſcending by irs Lightneſs, the 
„Water will become too heavy, not only to remain in 
« this thin and light Air, but ęven in a thicker and hea- 
vier near the Earth; and fo will be turn'd into a deſcend- 
« ing Dew, Miſt, or Rain, or Snow, or the like, ac- 
« cording as the watry Vapours are either rarefied or 
« compreſs d. | $295, lf . 
To this Dr. Deſaguliers anſwers; That the firſt of theſe 
Cauſes of Rain is contrary to Experience; for when two 


Winds blow againſt each other, over any Place 


of the Earth, the Barometer always riſes, and we have 
fair Weather: for then (as Dr. Halley ſays, in Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Number 183.) the Air, being accumulated 


which (inſtead of falling into Rain, as Dr. Nieweatytfop 
ſes) aſcend up into uch 2 Part of E 
Ede Air of the fame ſpecific Gravity with thernſelves. 
If the falling of Rain might be attributed to che ſecond 
of theſe Cauſes, then every time a Cloud is encompuſſed 
with Air ſpecifically lighter than irſelf (whether it be when 
by the blowing away ſame of the ſuperior Air, that which 
is about the Cloud becomes rarer, .as it is less e 
or by the Cloud being driven upwards), Rain muſt neceſ 


farily follow ; whereas one may oſten ſee Clouds rife and 


fall without Rain, even when the Barometer ſhews the 


Weight of the Air to be alter . $55; 
For that ens only, when, by the great Diminution 
ol the ſpecific Gravity of the Air about the Cloud, it has 
a great Way to fall; in which Caſe, the Reſiſtance of the 
Air, which increaſes as the Velocity of the deſcending 
Cloud, caules the floating Particles of Water to come 
within the Power of each other's Attraction; and form 
ſuch big Drops, as, being ſpecifically heavier than any 
Air, muſt fall in Rain. , N HOES 
No.o gentle Deſcent of a Cloud, but only an accelerated 
Motion downwards, produces Rain. 3 
He explains himſelf, that by this he does not mean, 


That the quick Deſcent of a Cloud is the only Cauſe f Rain; 


becauſe the Shock from-a Flaſh of Lightning, and the ſud- 


den Return of the Air, after the Vacuum mae by the 
into Water ;- and 
alſo the ſame Cloud, which in the free Air might be carried 


Flaſh, will condenſe the floating Vapour 


borizontally, without being turned into Rain, meeting with 
an big b Hill in the Way, will be .condens'd, aud fall in 
Drops; eſpecially if in the Day-time it be driven by the 
Wind out of the Sunſhine, againſt the aal Side of a 


ain. 

Beſides all this, if Particles of Fire were join'd with 
thoſe of Water to raiſe them up, thoſe igneous Particles 
muſt be at leaſt a thouſand times greater in Bulk than the 
watry ones; ſo that a Perſon, who at the Top of an Hill 
has his Hands and Face in a Cloud, muſt feel a very ſen- 
fible Warmth by touching a much Surface of 
Fire than Water in the Cloud, and find the 
Rain produc*d by that Vapour ſenfibly colder z whereas 
the contrary is prov'd by our Senſes; the Tops of Hills, 
tho* in the Clouds, being much colder than the Rain at 
the Bottom. wy 


V A 


There is another Opinion concerning the Riſe of Va- 
pours; namely, That tho“ Water be ſpecifically heavier 
than Air, yet if its Surface be increas'd, by very much 
diminiſhing the Bulk of its Particles, when once rais'd, 
it cannot eaſily fall; becauſe the Weight of each Particle 
diminiſhes, as the cube Root of its Diameter ; and the 
Surface to which the Air reſiſts, only as the ſquare Root 
of the Diameter: that we ſee this in the Duſt in Summer, 


and in Menftrizoms that ſuſtain Metals difloly*d, which are 


ſpecifically heavier than the Menftraums. 
But this will not explain the Phænomenon; becauſe 
tho the Increaſe” of Surface (the Weight remaining the 
ſame) will, in a great meaſure, hinder (or rather retard) 
the Deſcent of ſmall Bodies, moving in the Air, by rea- 
fon of its great Reſiſtance to fo large a Surface; it will 
for the fame Reaſon alſo hinder the Aſcent. | 

For the Riſe of Duſt is owing to the Motion of Ani- 


mals Feet in it, or to the Wind; whereas Vapours riſe in 


cold Weather, as well as windy; neither do they, like the 


Duſt, always fall to the Ground, when the Wind ceaſes 


to blow. 


The third Opinion, and which is moſt commonly re- 
ceiv'd, is, that by the Action of the Sun on the Water, 


ſwall Particles thereof are form'd into hollow Spherules, 
filPd with an Aura, or finer Air highly rarcfied, ſo as to 


become ſpecifically lighter than common Air, and conſe- 
quently tx they t in it by hydroſtatical Laws. 
P 


As for Example: If a Particle of Water, as it becomes 
an hollow Sphere, be only increaſed ten times in Diameter, 


its Bulk will be increas d a thouſand times; therefore it 


will be ſpecifically bghter than common Water, whoſe 


ſpecific Gravity is to that of Air as 851 to 13 then, if the 
mi | ty of the Aura, or Spirit within the little Shell, be 
above, becomes ſpecifically 'heavier about the Clouds, fup 


nine times leſs than that of Air, or as 50 to 850, 


that ſpecific Gravity of the Shell, and its Contents, will 


be to chat of Air, as 900 to 1000; therefore ſuch an aque- 
ous Bubble muſt riſe till it come to an Equilibrium in Air, 
whoſe Denſity is to the Denſity of that in which it began 
m_ as $50 to 945, or nearly. «<. by 

Bait appears by Experiments, that Air rarefied by an 
Hear which makes a*Retort red-hot; is only increaſed in 


Bulk, or dilated three times: by the Heat of boiling Wa- 
ter only- 2, or near Two-thirds ; and by the Heat of 


1 human Body (ſuch 2 raic Vapours plentifully) only 


Ile ons bis Objection may be anſwer d, by ſuppoſing 
the Spherule of Water to be more increas'd in Diameter z 


as for Example, 20 times; becauſe then if it be fill'd with 


Air only = rarer than common Air, it will be ſpecifically 


lighter, and capable of riſing to a conſiderable Height. | 
To give this Solution all its Force, let it be expreſs'd in 


Numbers. Let A and W (Fig. 1.) repreſent a Particle 


of Air, and one of Water of equal Bulk; then will the 
Weight of A be to the Weight of W as 1 to 850, their 


Bulks being equal. If the Particle of Water be blown 


| Tig l. Bulk- 7. 
15 — 
Bulk = 8000 Weight. Bulk = 8000. 


6 * 


| Woioht = Boo. Weight = 850 _ 


q 


up in a Bubble (W) of 20 times its Diameter, then 
will irs Bulk be to its Weight as 1000 to to 8;0, whilſt 
a Sphere of Air (A) of the fame Bigneſs, has its 


Weight, as well as Bulk, equal to 8000: now, if an 


Air or Aura + rarer than common Air, be ſuppoſed 
within the watry Bubble to keep it blown, it will be the 
ſame as if J of the Air of (A) was carry'd into (W), and 
then the Weight of (W) would be increas'd by the Num- 
ber 6000; ſo that the Shell of Water, being in Bulk 


$000, would be in Weight 850+ 6009=6850, whilſt 


an equal Bulk of Air weigh'd 8000 ; and conſequently the 
watry Bubble would riſe till ic came to an Air, whoſe 
Denlity is to that of the Air, next to the Surface ot the 
exhaling Water, as 6850 to 8000. 

_ This 


r 
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This is the ſtrongeſt Way of ſtating the Hypotheſis; 
but, to ſupport it, the following Queries muſt be an- 
ſwer'd: 


Query 1. How comes the Aura or Air in the Bubbles 


to be ſpecifically lighter than that without them, ſince the 


Sun's Rays, which act upon the Water, are equally denſe 
all over its Surface ? LS 
Query 2. If it could be poſſible for a rarer Air to be 
ed from the denſer ambient Air, to blow up the 
Bubbles (as Bubbles of ſoap'd Water are blown up by 
warm Air from the Lungs, whilſt the ambient Air is colder 
and denſer) ; what would hinder that cold Air, by its 
greater Preſſure, from reducing the Bubbles to a leſs Bulk, 
and greater ſpecific Gravity, than the Air, eſpecially ſince 
Cold can be communicated thro? ſuch thin Shells, and the 


Tenacity of common Water is very ſmall, when compar'd 


to that of ſoap'd Water, whoſe Bubbles, notwithſtanding 
that Tenacity, are ſoon deſtroy d by the Preſſure of the 
outward Ak. as the Air within 4 a N be 809 
Query 3. If we ſhould grant all the reſt of the Suppo- 
ſition, 2 this Difficulty will remain: If Clouds are made 
up of hollow Shells of Water fill'd with Air, why do 
not thoſe Clouds always expand when the ambient Air 
is rarefied, and preſſes leſs than it did before, and alſo 
ſuffer a Condenſation, as the ambient Air is condens d by 
the Accumulation of the ſuperior Air? * 
If this Condenſation and Rarefaction ſhould happen 
to Clouds, they would always continue at the ſamie Height, 
contrary to Obſervation; and we ſhould never have any 
Rain. | | : OED. $14 
Fron all this it follews, that the Condenſation and Ra- 
refaction of the Vapors, which make Clouds, muſt depend 
upon another Principle, than the Condenſation and Rare- 
faction of the Air; and that there is ſuch a Principle, 
will be hereafter en. e 


Lemma. The Particles of all Fluids have a repellent 
| | | Force. 2 
Fluids are elaſtic or unelaſtic: the elaſtic Fluids have 
their Denſity proportionable to their Compreſſion; and 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, Princip. Lib. 2. Jett. 5. 
that they conſiſt of Parts that repel each other from their 
reſpective Centres. | os ES 
Unclaſtic Fluids, like Mercury, Water, and other Li- 
quors, are, by Experiments, found to be incompreſſible; 
for Water, in the Florentine Experiment, could not, by 
any Force, be compreſs'd into leſs Room, but ous'd like 
Dew thro? the Pores of the hollow golden Ball, in which 
it was confin'd, when a Force was applied to the 
Ball out of its ſpherical into a leſs capacious 


Chymiſtry 


V- 


their Force at great Diſtances ; fo that the ſame Body 
ſhall be expanded into a very large Space by becoming 
fluid, and may e- eh op more room than it did 
in a ſolid or incompreſſible Fluid (Sce the Queries at the 
End of Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics). Thus is Water by 
boiling, and leſs Degrees of Heat, chang'd into an elaſtic 
Vapour, rare to riſe in Air, Oils, and Quickſilver 
in Diſtillation, made to riſe in a very rare Medium, ſuch 
as remains in the red-hot Retort; and ſulphureous Steams 
will riſe even in an exhauſted Receiver, as the Matter of 
the Aurora Borealis does in the thinner Part of our At- 
Pn en de poured en Quickſilver, a * 
It Ana fortrs be on Quickſilver, a redi 
Fame riſe, much lighter than common Air: _ 
will Fumes ariſe from Filings of Metals, from V 
when they ferment by Putrefaction (as the Rev. Dr. Hales 
has ſhewn) ; ſeveral ſolid Subſtances, by Diſtilling, as well 
as Fermentation, will te permanent Air. 
2 add ge * is 5 from 
number riments, eſpecially iſtillnng and 
0 is needful to dect i3 
only that it acts more ly on Water than common 
Air; for the fame Heat which rarefies the Air only 2, 
will rarefy Water very near 14, ooo times, changing it 


into Steam or Vapour as it boils; and in Winter, that 


ſmall Degree of Heat, which, in reſpect to our Bodits, 
appears cold, will raiſe a Steam or Vapour from Water, 
. by Mr | 
By a great many Obſervations made r. Henry 
Beighton, F. R. S. and Dr. J. T. Deſaguliefs, to raiſe 
Water by Fire; according to Mr. Newcomen's Improve- 


ment of it, they found that the Water, by boiling, va 


expanded 14, coo times, to generate Steam as ſtrong (7 e. 


as elaſtic) az common Air, which therefore muſt be ner 


16 T times ſpecifically lighter. 5 
And it is plain, that this Steam is not made of the Air 


extricated out of the Water, becauſe it is condens'd again 


into Water by a Jet of cold Water ſpouting into it; and 
the little Quantity of Air that comes our of the injected 


Water muſt be diſcharg d at every Stroke, otherwiſe the | 
Engine will not work well. © ar fs 


EXPERIMEN T. 


Now this Property of Water, and other Liquors, muſt 


be intirely owing to the centrifugal Force of its'Parts, and 

not its want of hae ſince Salts may be imbib'd by 

Water, without increaſing its Bulk, as appears by the In- 

creaſe of its ſpecific Gravity. 

So Metals, which, ſingly, have a certain ſpecific Gra- 
vity, beyond which they cannot be condens d, will yet 
receive each other in their Interſtices, fo as to make a 

Compound ſpecifically heavier than the moſt ponderous 


of them; as is experienc'd in the Mixture of Copper 


and Tin. 

Scbolium. By increaſing the repellent Force of the Par- 
ticles, an unelaſtic or incompreſſible Fluid may become 
elaſtic; or a ſolid (at leaſt a great Part of it) may be 
changed into an elaſtic Fluid; and, vice verſa, by di- 
miniſhing the repellent Force, an elaſtic Fluid may be 
reduc*d to an unelaſtic Fluid, or to a Solid. 

That the Particles of Quickſilver, Water, and other 
Liquors, are likewiſe endowed with an attractive Force, 
is evident from thoſe Subſtances running into Drops in an 
exhauſted Receiver, as well as in the Air, and likewiſe 
their adheri g to other Bodies. 

The Attraction and Repulſion exert their Forces dif- 
ferently : the Attraction only acts upon the Particles which 
are in Contact, or very near it; in which Caſe it over- 
comes the Repulſion ſo far, as to render that Fluid un- 
elaſtic, which otherwiſe would be ſo; but it does not 
wholly deſtroy the Repulſion of the Parts of the Fluid; 
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ca 
which muſt be ſet on dle Fie to boil. 
muſt be ſuſpended the Glaſs-bell E, made heavy enough 


to fink in Water; but put in, in ſuch a manner, that it 
be fill'd with Water when upright, without any Bubble 
of Air at its Crown within, the Crown being all under 
Water. | 

As the Water boils, the Bell will, by be 


Degrees, 
emptied of its Water, being preſs d down by the s 


* 


VA 
which riſes above the Water in the Bell; but as that Steam 
bas the Appe of Air, in order to know whether it 
be Air or not, take the Veſſel off the Fire, and draw up 
the Pc e eee 
the Steam condenſes by the cold Air on the Outſide of the 
Bell, the Water will riſe up into the Bell at F. quite to the 
Top, without any Bubble above it; which ſhews that the 


Steam that kept out the Water was not Air. 


N. B. This Experiment ſucceeds beft when the Water bas ha 


been firſt purged of Air by boiling, and the Air-pump. 
dy by ſeveral Experiments made on the Fire- 
engine (in Capt. Savory's Way, where the Steam is made 
to preſs gens prom on the Water) 1 will drive 
away Air, in proportion to its Heat; though in 
the open. Air it floors, r 
hls phe pry ha ppc op ge 
* ongly, b ir more 
begs each other, A te: of 1 Particles 
made up of Vapour and Vacuity may riſe in Air of differ- 
ent Denſities, accotding to their own Denſity, dependent 
e without RE 
ginary Bubbles, in a manner only ſuppos d, an 
not prov'd ; as has been already ſhewn. _ Frog 
Indeed he owns, that if the watry Particles had no re- 
Force, they muſt precipitate in the ſame manner 
that Duſt will do after it has been rais'd up ; but there are 
too many Obſervations and Experiments, to leave any 
_ of the Exiſtence of repellent Force above-men- 
And that he cannot ſhew, by any Experiment, bow big 
the Moleculz of Vapour. muſt be which will exclude Air 
from their Interſtices ;, nor that theſe Moleculz do vary in 
proportion to the Degree of Heat by an Increaſe of repellent 
Force in each | 
the Particles ſtill leſs : but, in the general, wwe may rea- 
ſmably affirm, n 


— ar, its Heat, as it happens in other F 
(See Philgſ. Tranſ. No 270.). And though the different De- 
grees of the Air's Rarefafiion are alſo propertionable to 
the Heat, yet the ſame Degree of Heat rarefies Vapout much 
more than Air. fs TOC SE 
Now to ſhew, that what has been faid will account for 
the Riſe of Vapours, an 
only conſider, whether that Degree of Heat which is known 
to rarefy Water 14, ooo times, being compared with ſeve- 
ral of thoſe Degrees of Heat in Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, which are capable of raiſing Exhalations from 
Water or Ice (the Rarity ot the Vapours being conſi- 
der'd) will appear to be ſuch, that the Vapour will rife 
high enough in Winter, and not too high in Summer, to 
agree with the known Phenomena. TS 


% 


That the Effects are adequate to the Cauſes in this 


Caſe, he thinks, may be made out in the following man- 


ner; 1 . we 

The Heat of boiling Water, according to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Table (Philoſoph. TranjaZ.Numb. 273.), is 34, the 
mean Heat of Summer 5, the mean Heat of Spring or 
Autumn 3, and the leaſt Degree of Heat, at which Va- 
pours riſe in Winter (alias the mean Heat of Winter) is 2. 
The Rarity of Vapour proportionable to theſe four De- 
grees of Heat is 24000, 2058, 1235, and 823. 

The Rarity of Air is in Summer goo, in Spring or Au- 
tumn 850, and in Winter 809. 

The Denſity of Water, compar d with the above men- 
tion d Denſities, being inverſiy as one to the afore · men- 
tion*d four Numbers. 

The Heights above the Earth to which the Vapours 
will ariſe, and at which they will be in Aguilibrio, in an 
Air of the ſame Denſity with themſelves, will vary ac- 
cording to the Rarity of the Vapour depending upon the 

Heat of the Seaſon. | ; 

| For the Vapour which is rais d by the Winter's Heat, 

\ expreſs'd by the Number 2, when the Rarity of the Air 
is $00, will riſe to (and ſettle at) an Height of about the 


ſixth Part of a Mile, when the Barometer is above thirty 


Inches high. 

But if the Heat be greater, then the Vapours will riſe 
higher; and pretty much higher, if the Sun ſhines, tho? 
in froſty Weather, the Barometer then being very high. 


Particle; or by a_ farther Diviſion of 


and Formation of Clouds, we muſt 


Af the Barometer falls, and thereby brings the Place of 
Equilibrium (for Vapours rais'd by the Heat 2) nearer the 
Earth, my 9 the Heat be increas'd, the Vapour 
more rarefied, and conſequently the new Place of Equi- 
librium ſufficiently = n 2 . 

It is to be obſerv'q, that, in Winter, hen the Heat is 


only equal to 2, the Air is dens'd cloſe to the Earth, which 


has not any Heat ſufficient to rarefy it near the Ground, as 


in warm Weather; therefore the Vapour will riſe 


ap a 1. 
| gradually in an Air whoſe Denſity decreaſes continually 


om the Earth upwards ; neither will the Vapour be hin- 
der'd of its full Riſe by any Condenſation from a greater 
Cold of the ambient Air; the Air being then as cold next 
to the Ground, where the Vapour begins to riſe, as it is 


* - , 


dat any Height from the Earth. 


© The Vapour which is rais'd by the Heat of the Spin 


or Autumn, exprefs'd by Number 3, will riſe to the 


Height of 3+ Miles when the Barometer is at 30, and the 
Air's Rarity is 850. But then as the Air is hotter near 
the Ground than at the Height of half a Mile, or a Mile, 
the Vapbur will cond: nſe as it riſes; and as the Air, when 
the'Earth 1s heated, is rather near the Ground than at ſome 
Height from ir, the Place for Equilibrium will, upon theſe 


two Accounts, be brought much lower than otherwiſe it 
would be: as for Example, to the Height of about a Mile; 


which will agree with Phenomena. 
In Summer, the two Cauſes above-mention'd increaſing, 
the Vapour rais'd by the Heat 5 (whoſe Plice of aul 


brium would be 53 Miles high, if the Vapour, after it be- 


gan to rife, was not condens'd by cooling, and the Air 
was dens d cloſe to the Earth) will ſettle at the Height 


of about 12, or 2 Miles; which is alſo agreeable to Phæ- 


nomena. 


Laſtly, As the Denſity and Rarity cf the Vapour is 


chiefly owing to its Degree of Heat, and, in a ſmall mea- 
{ure, to the increas d or diminiſh'd Preſſure of the cir- 


cumambient Air, when it is not confin d; and the Den- 


ſity and Rarity of the Air is chiefly owing to the increas'd 
or diminiſh'd Preſſure, by the Accumulation or Exhau- 
ſtion of ſuperior Air, whilſt Heat and Cold alter its Den- 
ſity in much leſs Proportion; the Clouds made of the 


Vapours above-mention'd, inſtead of conforming them- 
ſelves to the alter d Denſity of the ambient Air, will riſe 


when it is condefis'd, and ſink when it is rareficd ; and 


alſo riſe br ſink, when the Preſſure of the Air is not al- 


ter d, and its Denſity very little chang d, by their own 
ration, owing to Heat or Cold : as may be often ob- 
ſerv*d, by ſeeing them change their Height conſiderably, 
whilſt the Barometer continues exactly at the ſame Degree; 
and the Liquor of the Thermometer riſcs or falls very 
little, and ſometimes not at all. "3 
As for the Manher how Clouds are chang'd into Rain, 
it has been hinted at the Beginning of this Article ; bur, 
for farther Satisfaction, let the Reader have recoufſe to 
Dr. Halley's Account of it in the Philoſophical Tranſat?. 


Numb. 183. which Dr. Deſaguliers ſays he has always 


found agreeable to the Phænomena. | 

He adds, That ſince he had, for Brevity-ſake, only 
mention'd-at what Heights from the Surface of the Earth 
Vapours of different Denſities will come to an Equilibrium, 
without giving 4 Reaſon for ſettling the Place of Equili- 


brium, at whole Heights, he thought it proper here to give 


the Method by which they may be found; viz. 

As the Vapours will ſettle and riſe where the Air is of 
the ſame Denſity with themlclves, it is only requir'd to 
find the Denſity of the Air at any Diſtance from the Earth 
at ſeveral Heights of the Barometer, which may be de- 
duc'd from Dr. Halley's two Tables, Philoſophical Tranſ- 


ations, Numb. 386. — firſt ſnewing the Altitudes to 
ercury, and the ſecond the Heights 


given Heights of the 
of the Mercury again at given Altitudes), and knowing 
the Degree of Heat by the Thermometef; becauſe the 
Denſity of the Vapour depends upon the Degree of Hear 
of the Seaſon, provided that proper Allowances be made 
for the great Rarefaction of the Air near the Earth in hot 
and dry Weather, and the Condenſation of the Vapours 
in their Riſe, by reaſon of the Air being colder at a little 
Height above the Earth than juſt ar the Surface of ir. 


The 
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The Quantity of Vapour rais d from the Sea by the 
Warmth of the Sun, is far greater than one would ima- 
gine. Dr. Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. 

In an Experiment made with that View, and defcrib*d 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, he found that a Quan- 
tity of Water no warmer than Air in Summer, loſt in Va- 
pour, in the Space of two Hours, no lefs than 34 Part of 
an Inch in Depth: now for , in two Hours, ng for 
the eaſier Calculation, #2: in the twelve Hours that the 
Sun is up each Day, it will riſe 2g of an Inch from the 
e 

On this Suppoſition, every ten ſquare Inches 
face of the Water yield in Vapour per Diem a cubic Inch 
of Water of four Feet ſquare, a Gallon z a Mile ſquare, 
6914 Tons: a ſquare Degree ſuppos'd of 60 Engliſh Miles, 
will evaporate 33 Millions of Tons; and if the Megiter- 
ranean Sea be eſtimated at 410 Degrees long, and four 
broad, Allowances being made for tae. Places where it is 
broader, by thoſe where it is narrower, there will be 160 
ſquare Degrees at Sea; and conſequently the whole Med:- 
terranean muſt loſe in Vapour, in a Summer's Day, at 
leaſt 5280 Millions CI, | 7 5 
In this tity of Vapour, though very great, are on 

the EK ak Cauſe: which —_— be reduc'd to 
Rule; that is, the Winds, whereby the Surface of the 
Water is lick*d up, ſometimes faſter than it exhales by the 
Heat of the Sun ; as it is well known to thoſe who have 
conſider' d thoſe drying Winds. Log 

For the manner wherein Vapours are rais'd, ſee more 
in Det, Rain, Heat, Cold, and Barometer. 


For the Effect of Vapours in Formation of Springs, ſee | 


Springs, &c. 


VARIEGATED fignifies ſtreak'd or diverſify*d with 
ſeveral Colours. There are now a great Variety of Plants 
in the Gardens of the Curious, whoſe Leaves are variegated 
with Yellow or White. Thoſe which are ſpotted with 
either of theſe Colours in the Middle of their are 
call'd Blotch'd (in the Gardeners Term) ; but thoſe whoſe 
Leaves are edg'd with theſe Colours, are call*d Strip'd 
Plants. Thoſe Plants whoſe Leaves are blotch'd, àre ge- 
nerally ſubject to become plain, when planted in a good 
Soil; or at leaſt, in the growing Seaſon, will have but ſmall 
Appearance of the two Colours z but thoſe which have 
edg'd Leaves rarely become plain again, eſpecially if the 
Edging is broad, and goes quite through the Leaves; tho 
theſe do not a ſo finely variegated in the ing Sea- 
ſon, as they os other Parts of the 6 | 

All the different Sorts of Variegation in Plants were at 


firſt accidental, being no more than a Diſtemper in the 


Plant; which, being obſerv'd, has been cheriſh'd by im- 
poveriſhing the Soil in which they grow; by which Me- 
thod their Stripes are render d more laſting and beautiful. 
But whatever ſome Perſons have affirm'd of ſtriping Plants 

by Art, I could never obſerve it done by any, unleſs in 
woody Shrubs and Trees, which may be variegated by put- 
ting in a Bud or Graft taken from a variegated Plant; 


where, although the Buds ſhould not grow, yet, if they 


keep freſh but eight or ten Days, they will many times 
communicate their gilded Miaſma to the Sap of the Trees 
into which they were budded ; ſo that in a ſhort time 
after, it has appear'd very viſible in the next adjoining 
Leaves, and has been afterwards ſpread over the greateſt 
Part of the Tree; but in ſuch Plants as are herbace- 
ous, where this Operation cannot be perform'd, there is 
no way yet aſcertain'd whereby thisStriping can be eſſected 
y Art. | 
I ſome Sorts of Plants this Diſtem 
nicated to the Seeds; ſo that from thoſe Seeds gather d 
from variegated Plants, there will conſtantly be ſome va- 
riegated Plants produc'd; as in the Stripꝰd- wing Pea, the 
Greater Maple, Sc. fo that theſe may be conſtantly pro- 
pagated that way. 

That this Striping proceeds from the Weakneſs of 
Plants, is very evident, fince it is always obſerv'd, that 
whenever Plants alter thus in the Colour of their Leaves, 
they do not grow ſo large as before, nor are they ſo ca- 
pable to endure the Cold; ſo that many Sorts of Plants 
which are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Cli- 
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fame Flowers, are occafion'd by the 


is often commu- 


mate in the open Air, when in their natural V 
quire to be ſhelter*d in the Winter, after they 


erdure, re- 
| are be 
, and are ſeldom of ſo long Continuance * 


is a plain Proof, that it is a Diſtemper in the Plants; ſince, 


whenever they become vi this Striping is cithe. 
render d lefs-viſible, orintirely thrown off; cee, 5 
before obſerv'd) if the Plants are only blorch'd ; vr ff che 


ing be of a yellow Colour, it is leſs apt to remain 
ry, is White; which is eſteem'd he moſt CO 
iping, and which (when once thoroughly eſtablih'd) is 
hardly ever to be got out of the Plants again, ſo as to ren. 

Nay, fach is the Venom of this morbid Matter 


it not only tinges the Leaves, but 0 the Birk unt Fr 


of Trees are infected by it; as in the Orange, Pear, Gr. 
whoſe Bark and Fruit are ſtrip'd in the fame manner a; 
The diffrent Colours, wich appear is Flowers 
he di Ce which appear in F al 
I toe; ih ſame Cauſe ; h it is generally in a 
$ Degree in them than when the and Branches 
are infected: for the various Colours, which we fee in the 
Separation of the n 
tritive Juice of Plants, or from the Alteration of thei 
Parts; whereby 


the ſmaller Corpuſcles, which are carried 


to the Surface of the Flower-leaves, are of different Forms, 


and thereby reflect the Rays of Light in different Propor- 


tions. In o der to underſtand this, it may not be i 


| bag for; concerning the Phenomenon of Co- 


as it hath been diſcover*d by the late excellent Phi- 


fhines upon the Organ of 


4. . isdefin'd — 
whereby, according to the different Sizes or Ma 

of its Parts, it excites different Vibrations in the Fibres of 
the optic Nerve ; which, 


being propagated to the Senſe- 


3. Again: Colour may be defin'd a Senſation of the 
Soul, excited by the Application of Light 'to the Retina 
of the Eye; and different, as the Light differs in the De- 
gree of its Refrangibility, and the Magnitude of its com- 


ponent Parts. 


4. According to the firſt Definition, Light is the Sub- 


ject of Colour; according to the latter, it is the Agent. 
5. So then, Light ſometimes fignifies that Senſation 
2 on*d e Bodies; 
ometimes that Pro in thoſe Bodies, whereby are 
fitted to excite thoſe Senſations in us. * 

6. Various are the Opinions of antient and modern Au- 
thors, and of the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, with re- 
E 
a By 


7. The Peripatetics aſſert Colours to be real Qualities, 
pier meth colour d Bodies; and ng. rt 

ight diſcover them, but not | 
their Production. * 

8. Plato thought Colour to be a kind of Flame, con- 
ſiſting of moſt minute Particles, very 


congruous to the 
Pores of the Eye, and darted againſt it from the Object. 
9. Some Moderns will have Colour to be a kind of in- 
ternal Light of the more lucid Parts of the Object dark- 
en d, and conſequently alter d by the various Mixtures of 
the leſs luminous Parts, 
10. Others, as did ſome of the antient Atomifts, main- 
tain Colour not to be a lucid Stream, but a corporeal Ef- 
fluvium iſſuing out of the colour d Body. i 
11. Others account. for all Colours out of the various 
Mixture of Light and Darkneſs ; and the Chemiſts will 
have it ſometimes ariſe from the Sulphur, and ſometimes 
28 that is in Bodies; and ſome alſo from the 
ird hypoſtatic Principle, i. e. Mercury. 
12. The moſt — is that of the Follow- 
ers of Ariſtotle, who maintain, that Colour is a Property 
inherent in the colour'd Body, and that it exiſts without 


any Dependence on Light. 


13. The 
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inherent in ligt, | 
tudes 


”__. r ar al. 


13. The Cartefiaxs, who make the Senſation of Light 
to be the Impulſe made on the Eye by certain ſolid, but 
very minute Globyles, eaſily permeating the Pores of the 
Air, and diaphanous Bodies ; theſe derive Colour from the 
various Proportion of the direct or Motion of 
cheſe Globules to 8 or Motion round 

ir own Centres; by which means they are qualify d to 
1 he No, ifer ſtin&t and diver manners, 
and : 


diverted the moſt eafily and moſt conſiderably of all others, 
by the Action of the refrafting Surface, our of their recti- 
lineal Courſe ; and the reſt, ascach exceeds another in Mag- 
nitude, fo it is turn'd out of its right Line with more Di 
ficulty, and leſs conſiderably. * OE. . 
No each Ray of Light, as it differs from another in 
its Degree of Refrangibility, fo likewiſe it. differs from it 
in Colour: this is warranted by numerous Experiments. = 
Thoſe Particles which are moſt refrafted; are found to 


conſtitute a Ray of a Violet-colour ; i. e. in all Probability, 


on, the moſt minute Particles of Light, thus ſeparately im- 


15. They add, That as it is foubd, that Bodies do not 
the Senſe in the Dark ; and that Light only occa- 
the Senſation of Colour, by moving the Organ z and 


: to A & the Ligh . 1 271 2 —— . . 


taſm of Colours is caus d by the Senſation of the oblique 
or uneven Pulſe,of Light; and that this is capable of no 
more Varieties than two, which ariſe from the two Sides of 


the oblique Pulſe ; fo that there are in reality but two ſimple 
Colours, Yellow and Blue; from the Mixture of which, 


and a due Proportion of Black and White (that is, Dark- 
neſs and Light), all Colours m be produc'd. 
17: But this Phænomenon of Nature, Colour, having 


relating thereto, the incomparable Sir [ſaac Newton found, 
Deg jolie iis of Lage, ond tht ers n 
tormity in the Ravs of Liahi heres the Orias: 
of Colouts ny by t 1 of Colours 
contain'd in the following Propoſitibns: | | 
t. That Light confilts of an infinite Number of Rays, 
right-lin'd and parallel; but of different Degrees of Re- 
frangibility, when mecting TT "9 
2. Each Ray, according to its of Refrangibi- 
liry, when ſo tefraQted; appears to the Eye of a different 


the intermediate 
to Light-greeti, and ſo to Blue. 


Whinenels (fuck i the Sun Light appears) 

W t as un's Light appears); con- 
_ taining all thoſe Degrees of Refrangibility, 2 
made up of all the above · mention d Colours. : 

6. Simple or Colours are ſuch as ate pro- 
duc'd by homogeneal Lights or Rays, which have the 
fame Degree of Refrangibility ; and mix'd Colours 
ſuch as are produc'd by Rays of different Refrangibility. 

7. Rays of the ſame Refrangibilicy produce the ſame 
Colour ; which Colour is not alterable by repeated Refra- 
ions; but only made more ſtrong or faint, as the Rays 
are united or ſcatter d. : | 

8. All Bodies appear of this or that Colour, according 
r ee 
ſuch a Colour; or, at in more Plenty than the reſt. 

But to explain theſe Things farther : 

It is found by Experience, that Rays or Beams of Light 
are compos d of Particles very eneous or diſfimilar 
to each other; i. c. ſome of them, as it is highly proba- 
ble, are larger, and others leſs : for a Ray of Light, be- 
ing receiv'd on a refracting Surface in a dark Place, is not 
wholly refracted, but ſplit, as it were, and diffus'd into 
ſeveral little Rays ; ſome of which are refrafted to the ex- 
treme Points, and others to the intermediate Points: 1. e. 

thoſe Particles of the Light, which are moſt minute, are 


16. Dr. Hook, in his Micogredbia, ſays, The Phan- 


long perplex'd Philoſophers to account for the Diſcoveries 


pell'd, excite the ſhorteſt Vibration in the Retine, which 


of are thence propagated by the ſolid Fibres of the optic 


Nerves into the Brain, there to excite the Senfation of 
Violet-colour, as being the moſt duſky and languid of all 


Again: Thoſe Particles which are the leaſt refracted, 
conſtitute a Radiolus, or little Ray, of a red Colour; 5. e. 
the largeſt Particles of Light excite the 
in the Retina, ſo as to excite the Senſation of red Colour, 
the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all Colours. 

Authors diſtinguiſh three general Kinds of Red ; one 


bordering on the Blue, as Columbine, or Dove - colour, 


le, and Crimſon, &c. another bordering on Yellow, 
EET and Orange. 8 
Between theſe Extremes is a Medium, which partakes 
r 
perry a 
Acids turn Black, Violet, and Blue, into Red z and Red 
into Yellow; and Yellow into a very pale Yellow. 


Alcalies change Red into Violet, or Purple and Yellow | 


into Feuillemort, or Dead-leaf Colour. | | 

Terreſtrial and ſulphureous Matters become red by ex- 
treme Heat; and ſome at length black, as we ſee in Brick, 
red Bole, red Chalk, Slate, Pumice, &c. which, when vi- 
trified by a Burning-glaſs, become black. 


Lobſters become red by a moderate Fire; and by a 


violent one, black.  _ 2 8 
Mercury and Sulphur, mixed and heated over a mode 


rate Fire, make a beautiful Red, call'd- Artificial Cin- + 


An acid Spirit, as Lemon-juice, being poured on a blue 


| Solution of Turnſole, turns. it into a beautiful Red 3 Al- 


kali reſtores it to an original Blue; and flltrating the red- 
deft Wine, takes from its red Colour. 25 | 
Monſ. de la Hire has wy a very — 8 
Body, ſeen through a black one, always appears red; as 
che Sun appears, whe ſhining through a black Cloud. 
He adds, That many other People; who fee all the other 


Colours perfectly well, yet have no Idea of Red, and only 


ſee it perfectly black. But to proceed: 
The other Particles, being in like manner ſeparated, ac- 


cording to their reſpective Magnitudes, into little Rays, 


excite the intermediate Vibrations, and by this means oc- 
cahon the Senſations of the intermediate Colours; much 
in the fame manner as the ſeveral Vibrations of tlie Air, ac- 


cording to theit reſpectiwe Magnitudes, excite the Senſa- 


tions of different Sounds. RE POLL 
We may add to this, That not only the more diſtinẽt 
and notable Colours of Red, Ycllow, Blue, Sc. do thus 
take their Riſe from the different Magnitude and Refran- 
gibility of the Rays ; but alſo the intermediate Degrees or 


Teints of the fame Colour; as of Yellow up to Green, of 
Red down to Yellow, &c. 


- Farther : The Colours of theſe little Rays, not being 


bility; in the Magn 
tual and immutable ; i. e. cannot be chang*d by any fu- 
ture Refraction of Reflexion, or any Modification what- 
This is confirm'd by abundance of Experiments 3 all 
Endeavours having been us d, after ſeparating a colour'd 
Ray from thoſe of other Kinds, to change it into ſome other 

Colour by repeated Refractions; but to no Effect. 
Indeed it is poſſible to effect apparent Traniinutations 
of Colours, viz. where there is an Aſſemblage or Mixture 
of Rays of different Kinds ; the component Colouts never 
appearing in their natural Hue in ſuch Minutes, but al- 
8 1 ways 


longeſt Vibrations 
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1 
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ways allay d and temper d with each other z whence a mid- 


dling Kind of Colour does reſult, which may be ſeparated - 


into the component ones by Refraction ; and thoſe, after 
Separation, being temix d, return to their former Colour. 
Hence the Tranſmutations of Colours, by mixing thoſe 
of different Kinds, are not real, but mere Appearances, or 
Des the Sight ; for the Rays, being again ſe- 
„ exhibit the ſame Colours as they did at firſt : thus 
blue and yellow Powders, being mix'd; appear green to 
the naked Eye ; yet having paſſed any Aheration, when 
view'd through a Microſcope, the blue and yellow Parti- 
cles will appear diſtinct. 
Hence two Kinds of 


and ſimple, produc'd by homogeneous Light; or ays 
that have 848 * of Retrangibility, and the ſame 
Magnitude of their Parts ; ſuch are Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, a Violet-purple, Orange, and Indigo, with all theit 
intermediate Teints and Degradations. . 5 
The other Kind of Colours is ſecondary or heteroge- 
neous, compounded of the primary ones ; or of a Mix- 
ture of Rays differently refrangible, r. Re 
There may alſo be {.coridary Colours produc'd by Com- 
poſition, like = e _ or - CORES = 4 
mogencal Light, as to the Species or Appearance of t 
Colour, bobs as td the Permanency and Immutabili 
of it. 3 8 a | 
Thus Yellow and Blue, mix d; make Green ; Red and 
| Yellow, being im d, make Orange; Orange and Yellow- 
iſh-green, mix d, make Yellow. 1 
And in the general, any two Colours being x' d, which 
in the Series of thoſe ed by the Priſm are not tog 
far that Colour will reſult from this Mixture; which 
is found in the Midway between them in the faid Series; 
but thoſe will not do ſo, that are fituated at too great a 


Diſtance. 
mpounded, the leſs 


Indeed, the more any Colour is co 
perfect and vivid it is: they may be diluted and weaken'd 
till they ceaſe, by too much Compoſition. Alſo Colours, 
not like to any of thoſe of homogeneal Eight, may be pro- 
duc'd by Compoſition. | 

| The moſt extraofdi 
neſs ; for all the primary Colours above-mention*dare re- 
quir d to thus ; and thoſe muſt be mix d in a certain De- 
gree. Hence it is that White is the ordinary Colour of 
Light; Light being nothing elſe but a confuſed Aſſem- 
_ | 

It t 


he Rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſe- 


parated by one Refraction of one ſingle Subſtance, that Se- 
paration is much » fo as even to become ſenſible 
to the Eye by a double Refraction. 
I! his is obſervable in the two Surfaces of any Glaſs, pro- 
vided thoſe Surfaces are not parallel; but of all others, it 
is moſt ſenſible in the two Faces of a triangular Priſm ; the 
Phenomena whcrecf, as they are the Touch-ſtone of all 
Theories of Colours, and as they contain the Foundation 
of what is here deliver*d,; I ſhall lay down as follows: 
1. The Rays of the Sun, tranſmitted through a trian- 
gular Priſm, exhibit an Image of various Colours (the chief 
whereof are Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, and Violet) on the 
oppolite Wall. | 
The Reaſon is, that the differently-colour'd Rays are ſe- 
parated by Refraction; for the blue Rays, v. g. mark'd 


a 


begins to be ſeparated from 
by the firſt Refraction d d (in the above Figure), 
Side c a of the Priſm @ þ c. 


Sun, extended le 


ry Compoſitioti is that of White 


Briſkneſs of the Motion, the ſeveral Colours will diſappear, 


eee 
| iſm is an or 65 * 
five times its Breadtb. 71.28 = * 
The Reaſon is, that ſome Rays are refrafted more than 
; and by that means exhibit ſeveral Images of the 


ngth-wiſe, inſtead of one. 
3. Theſe Rays which exhibit Yellow, are turn'd . 
ther from the rectiſineal Courſe, than thoſe which exhib; 
thoſe which exhibit Green, than thoſe which ext; 
bit Yellow; but of all others, 


Accordingly, if the Priſm, through which the Licht . 
cranſmitred, be turn'd about its Axis, fo 8 the ted 1." 
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low, green, &c. Rays be projected in Order thro' a nar- 
row Aperture, into another Priſm plac'd at the Diſtance 
of about twelve Feet; the yellow, green, Cc. Rays, tho 
falling through the fame Aperture in the lame manner 
and on the fame Point of the ſecond Priſm, will not be 
refracted to the ſame Plate as the red, but to a Point at 
ſome de from it, on that Side to which the Rotati 


—— 1 


was made. 2 
This is what Sir 1/a*c Newton calls Experimentum Cry- 
cis; being that which led him out of the Difficulties into 
which the firſt Phænomenon, &c. had brought him, and 
plainly ſhew*d a different Degree of Refrangibility, and a 
different Colout correſpohding thereto in the Rays of 
Light; and that yellow Rays, v. g. are more refracted 

than Red ones, and Blue and Violet moſt of all. 

4. The Colours of coldur'd Rays, well ſeparated by 
the Priſm, are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing 
an illuminated Medium, nor by their mutual Decuſſation, 
their bordering on a deep Shadow, not being reflected from 
any natural Body, or reflected through any one, in a Place 
how obſcure ſoever. | HO Cs. 6 

The Reaſon is, that Colours are not Modifications aiſe- 
ing from Refraction or Reflexion; but immutable Pro- 
perties, and ſuch as belong to the Nature of the Rays. 

5- An Aſſemblage of all Kinds of colour d Rays, cal- 
lected either by ſeveral Priſms, by a convex Lens, or a con- 
cave Mirrour, or in any other manner, form what we call 

Whiteneſs ; yet each of theſe, after Decuſſation, become- 
ing ſeparated, again exhibits its proper Colour ; for as the 
Ray was white before irs Parts were ſeparated, fo the Parts 
being mix'd, it becomes white again ; and colour'd Rays, 
when they meet together, don't deſtroy one another, but 

Hence a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet. Colour, be- 

ing mix'd in a certain Proportion, appear whitiſh ; i. e. 

are of ſuch a Colour as ariſes from White and Black mix d 
together, and would be plainly white, if ſome Rays were 
not abſorb'd and loſt. _ AS et ge Be”, 

In like manner, if a Paper cut into a Circle be ſtain'd 
with each of thoſe Colours ſeparately, and in a certain Pro- 

ion, then ſwiftly turn'd round its Centre, fo as the 
pecies of Colours be mix' d together in the Eye by the 


* 


and the whole Paper appear of one continual Colour, which 
will be a Mean betwixt White and Black. 


6. If the Rays of the Sun fall very obliquely on the in- 
ner Surface of the Priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be 
Violet, thoſe tranſmitred Red. 

For the Rays were colour'd before any Separation; and 
by how much the more they are refrangible, by ſo much 
1 reflected, and by that means are 
LES” two hollow Priſms, the one fill'd with a blue Fluid, 
and the other with a red one, be join'd together, they will 
be opaque, tho? each apart be tranſparent. _ 

For the one tranſmitting none but blue Rays, and the 
other none but red ones, the two together will tranſmit 
none at all. 85 | 

8. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, view'd 
through a Priſin held to the Eye, appear fimbriated or bor- 
der*d on one Side with Red and Y<llow, and on the other 
Side with Blue and Violt. 

For thoſe Fimbriæ are the Extremes of intire Images, 
which the Rays of any Kind, as they are more or lels re- 
fracted, would exhibir nearer, or at a 
the real Place ot the Object. 


7 


gre. ter Diſtance from 
; g. If 


Image will appear pale; and if view'd through a third 
Priſm, held to the Eye at a-proper. Diftance, it will ap- 
pear double'z, the one Red, the other Purple. 

In like manner, if two Powders, the one perfectly Red, 
the other Blue, be mixed, any little Body cover*d | 
deeply with this Mixture, and view'd through a Priſin 
held to the Eye, will exhibit a double Image, the one Red 
and the other Blue ; in regard that the red and purple, or 


receiv'd on a Paper, before they meet in a Focus, the Con- 
fines. or Boundary of Light and Shadow will appear ting d 
with a red Colour ; but if they be receiv*d beyond the 
Focus, with a blue one. 


Beeauſe, in the firſt Caſe, the red Rays being ſomething | 


more refracted, are the higher; but in the ſecond, after 
Decuſſation in the Focus, the blue ones. | 
Laſtly, If the Rays about to paſs through either Side 
of the Pupilla be not intercepted by the Interpoſition of 
any opaque Body near the Eye, the Extremes of Bodies, 
plac'd as if view'd chro* a Priſm, will appear ting'd with 
Colours, tho? thoſe are not very vivid. 5 
For then the Rays tranſmitred through the reſt of the 
Pupil will be ſeparated by Refraction into Colours, with- 
out being diluted with the Admixture of the intercepted 
Rays, which would be refracted in a different manner. 

And hence it is, that a Body, view'd through a Paper 
pierc'd with two Holes, appears double, and alfo ting d 
with Colours. 5 | 


Of the Colours of thin Plates.] As Rays of different 
Colours are ſeparated by the Refraction of Priſins, and other 
thick Bodies; ſo are they ted, though in a different 
manner, in the thin Lamellæ or Plates of any pellucid 


Se. N Wl 


or all Lawells, under a deterwin'd Thickneſs in arith- Bod 


metical Proportion, begin to reflect firſt blue Rays; then 
in Order Green, Yellow, and Red, all pure; then again, 
Blue, Green, Yellow, and Red, more and more mixed and 
diluted ; till at length arriving at a certain Thickneſs, 
c vix. 
bite. 1 ‚ 2 * 
But in whatſoever Part a ſlender Lamella reflects any 
one Colour, v. g. Blue, in that Part it always tranſmics the 
oppoſite Colour; v. g. Red or Yellow. | 
It is found by Exper: that the Difference of Co- 
lour of a Plate does not depend on the Medium that en- 
compaſſes it; but the Degree of Vividneſs does: ceteris 
paribus, the Colour will be more vivid, if the denſer Me- 
dium be encompaſſed with à rarer: a Plate, ceteris paribus, 
refle&s more Light, as it is thinner; as far. as a certain De- 
gree of Thinneſa, beyond which ir reflects no Light at all. 
In Plates whoſe Thickneſs inereaſes in an arithmetical 
Proportion of the natural Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. if 
the firſt or thinneſt reflect any homogeneal Ray, the ſecond 
will tranſmit itz the third again will reflect it; and thus 
s the ſame Ray alternately reflected and tranſmitted ; i. e. 
the Plates correſponding to the odd Numbers 1, 3, 3, 7,&c. 
will reflect the ſame Rays that thoſe correſponding to the 
even ones 2, 4, 6, 8, Se. tranſmit. . 
Heace an homogeneal Colour in a Plate is ſaid to be of 


the firſt Order, if the Plate reflect all the Rays of that neſs. 


Colour: in a Plate whoſe Thinneſs is triple the firſt, it is 
ſaid to be of the ſecond Order: in another, whoſe Thin- 
neſs is five times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the 
third Order, Cc. rg, | 
A Colour of the firſt Order is more vivid than any; 
and ſucceſſively the Vividneſs of the Colour increaſes as the 
Quantity of the Order increaſes : the more the Thickneſs 
of the Plate is increas d, the more Colours it reflects, and 
thoſe of more different Orders : in fome Plates the Colour 
will vary as the Poſition of the Eye varies ; in others it is 
— if Bodies.) Bodies only appear of 
Louns of natural Bodies. only appear of 
different yl . 2 
Rays of this or that Colour alone, or of this or that Co- 


Matter; u. g. the Bubbles rais'd in Water thicken'd' by 


guiſh, by intercepting them, or Uſe tranſmit. 


are diſpos d to reflect appears 


VA 


Jour more abundantly than the other: hence Bodies ap- 


of That Colour that ariſes from the Mixture of the re. 
| ys. 
All natural Bodies conſiſt of very thin tranſparent La- 


welle; which, if they be ſo diſpos d with regard to each 


other, as that there happen no Reflexions or Refractions 
in their Interſtices, thoſe Bodies become pellucid or tranſ- 
parent; but if their Intervals be fo large, and thoſe fill'd 
with ſuch Matter, or ſo empty (and with regard to the 
Denſity of the Parts themſelves), as that there happens a 
Number of Reflexions and Refractions within the Body, 


by | the Body in that Caſe becomes opaque. 
10. If the Rays tranſmitted through a convex Lens be 


The Rays which are not reflected from an opaque Body, 
1 into it; and there, ſuffering innumerable Re- 
ons and Refractions, at length unite themſelves to the 
3 of N themſelves. 3 
ence it is that an opaque Body grows hot the ſooner 
as ir reflects Light leſs copiouſiy: hence we ſee, that a white 


Body, which reflects almoſt all the Rays that ſtrike upon 


it, heats much more ſlowly than a black one, which re- 
flefts ſcarce any. g SE 


In order to determine the Conftitution of the Surface of 


Bodies, whereon their Colour depends, it muſt be obſcrv'd, 


That the ſmalleſt Corpuſcles or Particles, whereof Surfaces 
are made up, are moſt thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated 


by a Medium of a different Denſity from the Particles 


themſelves. 
In the Surface then of every colour d Body are innume- 
rable ſmaller thin Plates, anſwering to thoſe of Bubbles. 
Hence it may be gather'd, that the Colour of a Body 
depends upon the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Parts of 
the Body berween the Pores of the Surface ; that the Co- 


Tour is more vivid and homogeneous, as the Parts are thin- 


ner; that, ceteris paribus, the ſaid Parts are the thickeſt 
when the Body is red, and thinneſt when violet: 


1 2 


| Thar the Parts of Bodies are uſually much denſer than 


the Medium contain'd in their Inter ſtices; but that in the 
Tails of Peacocks, and ſome Silks, and generally in all 
ies whoſe Colour varies according to the Situation of 

the Eye, it is leſs; and that the Colour of the Body is leſs 
vivid to the Eye, as it has a denſer Medium within its 
Now, of the ſeveral opaque Bodies, thoſe which con- 
ſiſt of the thinneſt Lamelle ate black: thoſe conſiſting 
either of che thickeſt Lameilæ, or of Lamelle very differ- 


ent from each other in Thickneſs, and on that account fit- | 


ted to reflect all Colours, as the Froth of Water, &c. are 
—_— FEES ES. ce 
Thoſe, again, which conſiſt of Lamellæ, moſt of which 
are of fome intermediate Thickneſs, are blue, green, yel- 
low, or red; inaſmuch as they reflect the Rays of that par- 
ticular Colour much more copiouſly than that of any other 
Colour; molt of which laſt they either abſorb and extin- 
Hence it is, that ſome Liquors, v. £- an Infuſion of 
Lignum Nephriticum, appear fed or yellow, if view'd- by 


retieted Light, and blue by tranſmitted Light; and Gold 


Leaves yellow in the former Circumſtancts, but green or 
blue in the latter. 


To this may be added, that ſome of the Powders us'd 


by Painters have their Colours chang d by being very finely 
ground; which muſt be occaſion d by the Comminution 
or Breaking of their ſmall Parts into others ſtill ſmaller ; 
Juſt as a Lamella has its Colour alter d, by altering usThick- 


In fine, Thoſe odd Phænomena ariſing from the Mix- 
ture of Liquors of different Colours, can no-way be bet- 


ter accounted for than from the various Actions of the ſa- 


line, Fc. Corpuſcles of one Liquor, with the-colour'd 
Corpuſcles of another : if they unite, the Maſs will either 
ſwell or fink, and thereby its Denſity will be alter d: if 
they ferment, the Size of che Particles may be diminiſh'd, 
and thereby colour'd Liquors may become tranſparent : if 
they coagulate, an opaque Liquor may be produc'd of two 
tranſparent ones. . 5 ; 
Hence it is eaſy to ſee, why a colour d Liquor in a Glaſs 
of a conical Figure, plac'd between the Eye and the Light, 


ſel, there being more and more Rays intercepted, as they 


of a different Colour in different Parts of the V ei- 


through a longer or ſhorter Section of the Veſſel, till 
Erdbe Ba they are dl intercepted, and none ſeen but thoſe 

efted. 3 
"From the veulow Celages d Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, that the Bigneſs of their component 
Parts may be eſtimated ; for that the Parts of Bodies pro- 


Thickneſs, provided the Denſity in both be the ſame. 
Why 2 of the Rainbow appear in falling Drops 
of Rain, is alſo from̃ hence evident: for thoſe Drops 
which refract the Rays, rey niger oy gag 
eſt Quantity to the Sp '; Eye, refract the Rays of 
other Sorts ſo much lels, as to make them paſs beſide it ; 
and ſuch are the Drops of the Inſide of the primary Bow, 
and on the Outſide of the ſecondary or exterior one: fo 
theſe Drops, which refract in greateſt Plenty the Rays are apt 
to appear red to the Tau Eye, b. of other 
Sorts ſo much tore as to then pals beside it 5 and 
ſuch are the Drops ori the exterior Part of the primary; 
and interior Part of the ſecondary 


yy Bow. See Rainbow. _ 
It is very obſcivable, that White is much brightet, as 

it is produc'd by a 

Ra Pack 3 the obſcurer it is. 
Red is the medium Colour between theſe two Extremes; 

becauſe it contains as much Force of the one as the other : 


but Yellow contains more of the White; and Blue more of 


the Black. 3 
Green is a Compound of Yellow. and Blue; for if a 
Piece of blue Glaſs be laid upon a Piece of yeilow Glaſs, 


and fo plac d between the Eye and the Object, whatio- 


ever it is that is ſeen through them, will appear green. 
But other Colours are not fo inclinable to unite as Blue 
tyre; Angra err 
cauſe the Parts of all other ſuch-hke Mixtures are different 
in proportion; and while there is any one Colour predo- 
minant, there can be no Union. , 
Father Niceron ſays, That Red.is 'd by an equi 
Interruption and Continuation bf Rays ; as if we ſuppos'd 
three continued Rays, and three Points of the Obje& which 
R, III 
that all Colours were compos'd of White and Black ; that 
is to ſay, of certain Proportions of Light and eſs : 
and nothing that is Yellow is equally diſtant from White 
and Red, as Blue is from Red and Black. But the follow- 
ing Table may better explain the Difference of theſe. - 


F# — 


Red is compos'd | 

of equal Parts 
of White and 
Black; or of 30 


Points of | 
Rays, and 59 | Darkneſs. | 
Points. | 


Yellow has 75 | Blue has "_— 
Rays, and 25 | Points, and 
Points. - | 25 Rays, 


Black 1000 
Angles or | 


Green the Medium 
. of Blue and Yellow. 
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n. - 


Sanforius will have all Colours to proceed from Shade 
and Tem 
that White and Black are each of them compoſed of tranſ- 
parent Globes; and that thoſe which give us the White 
are void and empty; and thoſe which produce the Black, 
he thinks, are full of Matter. 

The White, containing only Air, gives no Shatle ; but 
the Black gives Shade: for Air, and ſuch- like ſubtile Bo- 
dies, make no R. fraction. 

Now, if we ſuppoſe all bright Colours to be compos'd 
of ſpherical Particles, then we may reaſonably imagine, 
that the brighteſt Sorts of them conſiſt of ſmaller Globes 
than thoſe that are more faint ; becauſe, as Sanforius ſays, 
we know that in all tranſparent Bodies in this Form, ev 


is the 


perly exhibit the ſame Colour with a Lamella of equal 


antity of Rays; and the leſs 


equal Dr. Batrbaave defines a Vegetable to be a Body gene- 
Hated of the Earth, to which it adheres, and is connected, 


2 Foſſil; and by its adhering to another Body, and derive- 


that is fo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but has till a 


perancy; and produces an Experiment to prove, ci 


cordingly, in Coral, Moſſes, Fungus's, Sc. the Root is 
ſingle Globe will ſend at leaſt one ſingle Ray to the — 5 — 


and by ſo many the more there are of thole Rays, by ſo 
much the more ſuch Colours come nearer to Light itſelf ; 
d. i 


which, as theſe Parts are more ſubtile and refin 
more . 


/ | 
7 
And in like myaner the darker Colon, by bovr wack 
the more they are compos'd either of more triangy 
Parts, or 2s the Plrts that compoſe — 
the laſt conceivable Point of Magnitude, by fo much they 
| It may be farther obſerv'd, thit Heat and Cold neceſ. 
farily reſult from Light and Darkneſs; the more 
Points of which ate Yellow and Blue, which together pro- 
duce Green ; and that ſeems to be the moſt prevailing 


. : * 9 


larger: the Leaves are of a faint Yellow when they are 
in their ſmaller State ; but they become of a bright Green, 
or ſometimes Red, when they are in their middle State; 
but when their Veſſels are inlarged to their full Grow, 
they become of a dark Green, and then change to a feyil. 
lemort Colour towards Autumn, from the ripening of their 
Juices z from thence to Putrefaction, which reſolves itſelf 
again into Earth, its firſt Principle. 1 


are contain d in Veſſels, which are ſometimes divided; and 


theſe have always a monopetalous Flower, either uniform 


or difform. 5 
| VASE is ſometimes us'd for Gals, 


VASES: AVaſcisa Sort ef 4 Flower-pot to ſet ita 


VEGETABLE, a Term apply'd to all Plants, conſi- 
der'd as capable of Growth ; 5. e. to all natural Bodies, 
which have Parts organically form'd for Generation and 
Accretion, but not for Senſation. - | 


by Parts call'd Roots; through which it receives the Mat- 
ter of its Nouriſhment and Increaſe, and conſiſts of Juices 


and Veſſela, ſenſibly diſtin from each other: or, A Vege- 


table is an organical Body compos'd of Veſſels and Juices, 
every-where diſtinguiſhable from each other, to which 
Roots grow, or Parts, by which it adheres to ſome other 
— from which it derives the Matter of its Life and 
* | h 5 


This Definition of a Vegetable is very ſcientific, and 
furniſhes us with a juſt and adequate Idea of it; for by 
its conſiſting of Veſſels and Juices, it is diſtinguiſh'd from 


ing its Nouriſhment therefrom, 


it is diſtinguiſh'd from an 


He defines a Vegetable an 


another Body is very proper; for we know of no Plant 


Body it adheres to, though that Body may be various; 
6. g. Earth, as in our common Plants ; Stone, as in Rock- 
plants; Water, as in Sca- plants; Air, as in ſome Mu- 
As to thoſe few Plants that appear to float with the 
Water, their manner of Growth is ſomewhat anomalous. 
Monſieur Tournefort has ſhewn, That all Plants do not 
ariſe ſtrictly from Seeds; but that ſome, inſtead of Semen, 
depoſit or let fall a Drop of Juice, which, ſinking in the 
Water, by its Gravity reaches the Bottom, or ſome Rock, 
&c. in its Way, to which it fticks, ſtrikes Root, and 
ſhoots into Branches : ſuch is the Origin of Coral. 

To which may be added, That a Root of a Plant may 
have any Situation at Pleaſure, with reſpect to the Body 
thereof ; nor needs it be cither loweſt or higheſt, &c. Ac- 


frequently uppermoſt, and its Growth downwards. 


VEGETABLES are natural Bodies, having Parts or- 
ganically form'd, but without Senſation. See Planta. 


VEGE- 


VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Sed 


erganical Body; becauſe it 
conſiſts of different Parts, which jointly concur to the Ex- 
_ erciſe of the ſame Function. Ki 8 


I be Definition of its adhering by ſome of its Parts to 


SQ 
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VEGETABLE STA TICs fignifies the Weight, or 
Gravity, and the Motion of the Juices in vegetable Bo- 
VEGETATION is the Act whereby Plants receive 
Nouriſhment, and grow: the Word is deriv'd from the 
Latin, vegeto, to quicken, to refreſh, to make lively and 


ſtrong 3 and ſignifies the Way of Growth, or Increaſe of 
Bulk, Parts, and Dimenſions proper to all Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbs, Plants, Minerals, &c. 
NODE mg was 2 ni of 
Vegetation, it is to be conſider d, there is in V 
tables a Principle of Life ; and this is differently feed, 
A certain Author ſays, Generally ſpeaking, this Prin- 
ciple of Life is ſeated exactly between the Trunk and the 
Root; and this is obſerv'd to be the Place of its Poſition, 
in all or moſt of the ſeminiferous Tribe : for if the Oak 
be included in that general Title, and the Body of it be 
cut down near that Place, it is odds if it ever ſhoots again, 
or at leaſt to any Purdoſe. bo 
In ſome Plants it is only the Roots; ſo that let them 
be cut into as many Pieces as reaſonably may be, if theſe 
Pieces are but planted in the Ground, they quickly grow; 
23 is ſeen in the Elm, Sc. and in abundance of cdible 
Roots and Flowers. ö 


Trunk and Branches; as in the Vimineous or Willow- 
kinds; which if they be cut into a thouſand Pieces, it 
is ſcarce poſſible to deſtroy or kill them, unleſs they are 
ſplit in the Middle : and ſcarcely then ; for if you plant 
them in the Earth but the Length of three or four Inches, 
either the Roots or Branches will certainly grow again. 
In ſome it is found intirely in the Body, Branches, or 
Leaves; and of this Kind are many of the Exotic Plants; 
which being of a ſucculent Nature, if the Trunk or 
Branches, or the Leaves and Stems, be put into the 
Ground, they will ſtrike Root immediately, and grow; 
3 in the Cereus's, Ficoides, Sedums, c. My. ſo ſtrong 
s the Principle of Life in this Kind of Plants, that if they 
be hung a conſiderable time, without any Earth, Water, 
Sc. they will maintain their natural Verdure, and alſo this 
Principle of Life, admirably, by their ſucculent Quality. 
The Uſe of this Principle of Life is accounted to be 


through the Roots, where they are ſuppos'd to aſſimilate 
the Nature of the Tree they are helping to form; though 
perhaps the Root may likewiſe aſſiſt in the Work. 

Theſe things being preſuppos d, in the Spring of the 
Year, as ſoon as the Sun begins to warm the Earth, and 
the Rains melt the latent Salts, the whole Work of Vege- 
tation is ſet on foot; then the emulgent Fibres ſeek for 
Food, which has been prepared as afort ſaid. 

It is very rational to ſuppoſe, that a great Part of the 
Roots * Prov under-ground during the Winter-ſeaſon ; 
| becauſe in all Lands there is always an innate Heat, which 

ſeems to be a natural vital Quality, or nitrous Fermen- 
The Roots, by ſeeking out and aſſuming thoſe nitrous 


attractive Virtue of the Sun) drawn upwards to the vital 


the Stem, and break our firſt in the Buds, the ſhelly and 
tendereſt Part of the whole Machine, and afterwards dif- 
fuſe themſelves into the Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, &c. 
which lie inveloped therein, according to their natural 
Frames, c. | 
There are ſome who ſay there are three Kinds of Sap 
different from each other in Rarefaction and Purity, which 
aſcend from the Root; from which are compos'd the 
Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and, conſequent to them, the 
Fruit; and that they paſs in different Chanels. 

But others, again, ſuppoſe it is rather all of one Kind ; 
and that it aſſumes its proper Office by an hidden Inſtinct 
in Nature, juſt as it enters the Boughs or Branches where- 
on the Fruit is to be; they being, by ſome caſual Sprouts 
of the laſt Year, already form'd for that Purpoſe ; or, 


8 that it is rarefy d by the Paſſage through the 
tem. 


In ſome, it is ſcared both in the Roots, and all over the 


for the Concoction of the indigeſted Salts, which aſcend 


| Salts, are immediately (by the Courſe of Nature, and the 
Principle; and, after Concoction, aſcend ſtill higher into 


V E 

And thoug! there are ſome who ſuppoſe, that ſubter- 
raneous Fires are concern'd in the Work of Vegetation, 
or the Growth of Plants; yet as, upon the beſt Obſerva- 
tion that hath been made, none can pretend to have dif- 
cover d any Heat or Fumigation to iſſue from the Surface 
or Bowels of the Earth, adequate to the meaneſt artificial 
Fire; it is plain, that the Sun is the Principle, and ſo may 
be call'd the Father, of Vegetation, and the Earth the Mo- 


ther; the Rain and Air being neceſſary Co-efficients in 


1 Work. See the Articles Sun, Earth, Air, 


Andther Author tells us, That as in animal Bodies there 
are ſeveral Degrees of Juices, which are refin'd more 
or leſs, as the Veſſels they paſs through are larger or 
ſmaller, or perhaps according to their Figure; fo alſo 


Plants are found to have Veſſels of different Functions, 


which, like Filtres of different Kinds, ſeparate and alter 
the Juices which paſs through them; ſo that they may be 
diſtinguiſh'd ſeparately by the Senſes, although they all 
originally proceed from the ſame Fund of indigeſted Juice 
in the Root: and by how much theſe Juices have the more 
time to open and nouriſh the ſeveral Parts they paſs thro”, 
by ſo much, as well the Parts, as the Juices, become more 

rfect, and approach nearer to the Points of Maturity, 


which is fixed by Nature for their Perfection. In this Pro- 
grels, thoſe Parts which are to be acted u 


n, ripen equally, 
as thoſe do that are to act. e TY S, 


It is apparent, by the Uſe of Microſcopes, that Plants 
conſiſt of different Parts, Veſſels, c. analogous to thoſe 
of Animals; and each Kind of Veſſel is ſuppos'd to be 
the Vehicle of a different Humour, or Juice, ſcereted from 
the Matter of the Sap; which is conſider'd as the Blood, 
or common Fund of them all. 


Dr. Grew farther explains this, by ſaying, That all Kinds 


of vegetable Principles are at the firſt receiv d together in 
a Plant, and are ſeparated afterwards ; i. e. they are filtred 
ſome from others, in very different Proportions and Con- 
junctions by the ſeveral Parts; ſo every Part is the Recep- 
tacle of a Liquor, become peculiar, not by any Trani- 
formation, but only by the Percolation of Parts out of 
the common Maſs or Stock of Sap; and thoſe that are 


ſuperfluous in any Plant, are diſcharg d back by Perſpi- 
ration. : | 


The ſame Author aſſigns the Offices of the ſeveral Veſ- 


ſels : he calls thoſe Veſſels Lymphbedu#s, which are 


on the inner Verge of the Bark z and theſe, he ſuppoſes, 
are appointed for the Conveyance of the moſt aqueous or 


watry Liquor. | 

Thoſe Veſſels that are in the Middle of the Plant, he 
calls Lafiferous, or Refiniferous + theſe he rakes to be the 
principal Viſcera of Plants; and that as the Viſcera of Ani- 
mals are but conglomerated Veſſels, ſo the Y:iſcera of Plants 
are Veſſels drawn out at Length. | 


It is alſo remarkable in many Caſes, That the Multitude 


and Largeneſs of the Veſſels produce a ſweet and vinous 
Sap; and the Fewneſs and Smalneſs of the Veſſels pro- 


duce an oily and aromatic Sap. 


It ſeems neceſſary to the Nutrition of Plants, as well as 
Animals, that there be a Concurrence of two ſpecifically 


is an Intermixture of two ſuch Humours in every Part of 


a Tree; every Part of Sap being impregnated with other 


Tinctures, and continually filtred from Fibres of one Kind 
to thoſe of another ; and from this Mixture many of the 
Phznomena of the Ripening, Odour, Colours, &c. are 
accounted for. : 

With regard particularly to the Odours in Plants, Dr. 
Grew is of Opinion, that they chiefly proceed from the 
Air-veſſels that are in the Wood ; not but that the other 
Parts alſo yield their Smells, which is moſt plain to be per- 
ceiv'd in Plants that are freſh, undry'd, and unbruiſed: 
for he ſays, that the Air, bringing along with it a Tincture 
from the Root, and from the ſeveral organical Parts, and 
at laſt entering the Concave of the Air · veſſels, it conſiſts 
there. 

Another Writer ſays, That it cannot be denied, but the 
Effluvia which can be aumicted into the Wood-veſlcls, 
may give E Smell to the Wood: but however, as that 
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Vapour 


diſtant Fluids: and a certain Author maintains, That there 
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Vapour paſſes thro' Veſſels which have a different Struct- 
ure, ſo as to alter the Form of its Parts; fo in every one 
of its Changes it will yield a Smell different from the reſt; 
the Smell of the Wood will differ from that of the Bark; 
the Juices in the one being more eſſential than the other; 
but yet both, being bruiſed and mixed together, yield 
a Scent different from either of them ſingly ; and like- 
wiſe the Leaves give a Scent that is different from either 
of the former; and fo alfo do the Flowers from that in 
the Leaves, and alſo the Fruit from that in the Flowers. 

Dr. Grew is of Opinion, that the chief governing Prin- 

ciple in the Juice of Plants, is the Saline; which ſaline 
Principle, he ſays, muſt be underſtood as a generic 
Term, under which divers Species are comprehended. 
The vegetable Salts ſeem to be four; viz. the nitrous and 
the acid, alkaline and marine; and of theſe the nitrous 
Salts ſeem to be aſſign'd by Nature chiefly for the Growttt 
of Plants. | | Wet: 
The curious Melpighius has very accurately deliver'd 
the Procrfs of Nature in the Vegeta:ion of Plants, to the 
Effect following: | 
The Ovum or Seed of the Plant, being excluded out 
of the Ovary (which is call'd the Pod or Huſk), and re- 
quiring farther foſtering and brooding, is committed to 
the Earth 5 = 

W here the Earth, like a kind Mother, having receiv*d 
it into her Boſom, does not only perform the Office of 
Incubation, by her own warm Vapours and Exhalations, 
in Conjunction with the Heat of the Sun, but gradually 
ſupplies what the Seed requires to its farther Growth, as 

abounding every- where with Canals and Sinus's; in which 
the Dew and Rain- water, impregnated with fertile Salts, 

glide like the Chyle and Blood in the Arteries, &c. of 
Animals. 5 
This Moiſture, meeting with the new-depofited Seed, 
is percolated or ſtrained thro* the Pores or Pipes of the 
outer Rind or Huſk, anſwering to the Secundines of Fetus's; 
on the Inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, 
thick ſ-minal Leaves, correſponding to the Placenta in 
Women, and che Cotyledons in Brutes. | 

Theſe Sced-leaves conſiſt of a great Number of little 
Veficulz or Bladders, with a Tube correſponding to the 
Navel - ſtrings in Animals. 

The Moiſture of the Earth, ſtrain'd thro? the Rind of 
the Seed, is receiv*d into theſe Vefculæ; which cauſes a 
flight Fermentation with the proper Juice before con- 
tain'd therein. 

This fermented Liquor is convey'd by the umbilical 
Veſſel to the Trunk of the little Plant, and to the Gem 
or Bud which is contiguous to it; upon which a Vege- 
tation and Increaſe of the Plant ſucceed. | 
This Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants, the 
afort ſaid Author exemplifies in a Grain of Wheat, as fol- 
lows : | | 

The firſt Day the Grain is ſown, it grows a little 
turgid; and the Secundine or Huſk gapes a little in ſe- 
veral Places; and the Body of the Plant, being continued 
by the Umbilical Veſſel to a conglobated Leaf (which is 
 calFd the Pulp or Fleſh of the Secd, and is what con- 
ſtitutes the Flour), ſwells; by which means, not only 
the Gem or Sprout (which is to be the future Stem) opens 
and increaſes, but the Ruots begin to bunch out : whence 
the Placenta or Seed-leat, becoming looſe, gapes. 

The ſecond Day, the Secundin- or Huſk, being broken 
thro* the Stem or Top of the future Straw, appears on the 
Outſide thereof, and grows upwards by degrees. 

In the mean time, the Sced- leaf, guarding the Roots, 
becomes turgid with its Veficule, and puts forth a white 
Down; and the Leaf being pull'd away, you ſee the 
Roots of the Plant bare; the future Bud, Leaves, and 
the reſt of the Stalk, lying ſtill hid: between the Roots 
and the aſcen ling Stem, the Trunk cf the Plant is knit 
by the Navel-knot to the Flower leaf; which is very 
moiſt, tho? it ſtill retains its white Colour, and its natural 
Taſte, 

The third Day, the Pulp of the conglobated or round 


Leaf becomes turgid with tne Juice it has recciv'd from 
the Earth fermenting with its own. 


7 


Indeed, there are hairy Fibres hanging all along on all 
the Roots, except on the Tops; and theſe, Fibres are 
ſeen to wind about the ſaline Particles of the Soil, little 
Lumps of Earth, Se. like Ivy, whence they grow 
curPd : about the lateral Roots, there now break out two 
R 4 ws 1 

The rth Di 2 m, mour mir 1g upwards, makes 
a right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf: the laſt Roots 
forth more; and the other three, growing larger, are 
puma "= more Hairs, which ſtreightly embrace the 

umps © 
a into a kind of Net-work : the C 
or Flower-leaf is now ſofter, and, when bruiſed, yields 
a white ſweetiſh; Juice, hke Barley- cream. By ſtripping 
it off, the Root and Stem of the Plant are plainly feen, 
with the intermediate Navel-knot, whoſe outer Part is 
ſolid, like a Bark, and in the inner more ſoft and me- 
dullar r. 1 0 NET | | 
The fifth Day, the Stalk, ſtill riſing, puts forth a per- 
manent or ſtable Leaf, which is green and folded: the 
Roots grow longer, and there appears a new Tumour of 
a future Root: the Outer or Sheath is looſen'd, and the 
Seed-leaf begins to fade. Weg * 28 
The ſixth Day, the Stable- leaf being looſen'd, the Plant 


mounts upwards, the Sheaf ftill cleaving round it like a 


Bark: the Seed-leaf is now ſeen ſinuous or wrinkled, and 
faded; and this being freed or cut from the ' Secundine, 


the Fleſh or Pericarpum is found of a different Texture: 


the outer Part, whereby the Outſide of the Seed or Grain 
is heaved up, being more ſolid z but the Infide viſcular, 
and full of Humour, eſpecially that Part next the Navel- 
knot. All the Leaves being pull'd off, the Roots torn, 
and the Flower-leaf removed, the Trunk  Wherein, 
not far from the Roots, the Navel-knot bunches out, which 
is ſolid, and hard to cut: above there is the Mark of the 


Sheath-leaf, which was pull'd off; and underneath, as in 


an Arm-pit, the Gem is often hid : the Hind-part of the 
Plant ſhews the breaking forth of the Roots likewiſe, 
with the faded Placenta, &c. | 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed-lcaf, as yet ſticking 
to the Plant, is crumpled, and almoft corrupred ; within, 
it is hollow; and about the Secundine, the Mucus and 
white Subſtance of the Seed, being continued to the Na- 
vel-knut, forms a Cavity: all the Roots, becoming longer, 
put forth new Branches out of their Sides. The ſecond 
Leaf withcrs, and its Veſic les are emptied : the Internodes 
or Spaces between the Knots grow longer; new Gems 


appear, and the middle Root grows ſeveral Inches longer. 


After a Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown much 
longer, new Buds break out at the firſt Knot, and little 
Tumours bunch out, which, at length, break out into 
Roots. | 5 

As to the vegetable Matter, or the Food where the 
Plants grow, there is ſome Doubt: it hath been a gene- 
ral Opinion amongſt almoſt all the modern Naturaliſts, 
That the Vegetation of Plants, and even of Minerals too, 
is principally owing to Water, which not only ſerves as 
a Vehicle to convey to them the fine rich Earth, &c. 
proper for their Nouriſhment ; but being tranſmuted into 
the Boy of tne Plant, affords the greateſt Part, if not 
all ch: Matter with which they are nouriſh'd, and by which 
they grow and increaſe in Bigneſs. This Opinion is coun- 


tenanc'd by very great Names; particularly by the inge- 
nious Dr. Y/oodward, who, in order to aſcertain this Point, 


made the following Experiment: : 
In the firſt Place, he carefully examined all Sorts of 


Water, and found, that the cleareil, fineſt Spring water, 


which he could any-where meet with, exhibited even. to 
the naked Eyc, great Numbers of exceeding ſmall ter- 
reſtrial Particles; and that all other craſſer Waters had 
theſe in yet much greater Quantity; and alio, that they 
were uf a larger Bulk. He 


h; and where they meet with any va. 
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3 
He found this terreſtrial Matter contain d in all Water 
to be of two Kinds; the one properly a vegetable Mat- 


ter, but conſiſting of very different Particles; ſome of 


which are very proper for the Nouriſhment of ſome Kinds 
of Plants; others for different Sorts, &c. The other 
Kind of carthy Matter he found to be purely of a mineral 
Nature; and this alſo was of very various and different 


1nds. 
* former Sort of vegetable earthy Matter abounds 
tifully in all Waters; but for the mineral, it is found 
moſtly in Spring- water; next to that, in River- water; 
and leaſt of all, in Rain- water: tho? even there alſo it is 
to be found plentifully. | a 
This Fact, he ſays, any one may diſcover, by only 
ing Water for a competent Time without ſtirring it, 
in a clear glaſs Phial, cloſely ſtopp'd to keep out Duſt, 


Sc. for then he will obſerve, that theſe very ſmall ter- 


reſtrial Particles, which before were ſcarcely viſible ſingly, 
will now combine together into large and more conſpi- 
cuous Maſſes, which, by degrees, will join together, 
and form Clouds, as it were, in the Water, which will 

daily more and more opacous and thick by the con- 
tinual Acceſſion of new Matter: and if the earthy Matter 
in the Water be chiefly of the vegetable Kind, it will turn 


the Water green, the uſual Colour of Vegetables; and 


- this will grow deeper and deeper-colour'd, but will not 
precipitate to the Bottom of the Glaſſes, as the mineral 
Water will, if there be any conſiderable Quantity, by 
reaſon of its much greater ſpecific Gravity. On the Whole 
therefore, he concludes very juſtly, That there is in all 
Water a conſiderable Quantity of the earthy Matter. 
And in order to determine whether the Vegetation of 
Plants was chiefly owing to bare Water or not, rather 
2 1 3 contain'd, he made, 
with very great Accuracy and Care, ſeveral Experiments: 

Which Experiments,. becauſe they were done with an 
uncommon Care and Exactneſs; are a ſufficient Number 
of them; and are follow d by very ingenious Reflections, 
ſerving to explicate many Difficulties of Philoſophy, and 
to ſet the whole Affair of Vegetation in a very good 
Light; I ſhall give the Regiſter as follows: 


Amo Dom. 1691. he choſe ſeveral glafs Phials, that 
were all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame Shape and Big- 


neſs. After he had put what Water he thought fit into 


every one of them, and taken an Account of the Weight 
of it, he ſtrain'd and ty'd over the Orifice of cach Phial, 
a Piece of Parchment, having Holes in the Middle of ir 
large enough to admit the Stem of the Plant he deſign'd- 
to ſet into the Phial, without confining or ſtreightering 
it ſo as to impede its Growth. His Intention in this was 
to prevent the incloſed Water from evaporating or atcend- 
- Any Way than only thro? the Plant to be ſet 


in. 

Then he made Choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint, and 
other Plants, that were, as near as he could poſſibly judge, 
alike ſound, freſh, and lively: having taken the Weight 
of each, he plac'd them in a Phial, ordered as above; and as 


the Plant imbibed and drew off the Water, he took care 


to add more of the ſame from time to time, keeping an 
Account of the Weight of all he added. Each of the 
Glaſſes were, for better Diſtinction, and the more eaſy 
keeping a Regiſter of all the Circumſtances, nuted wit 
a different Mark or Letter, as A, B, C, Sc. and all ſet 
in a Row in the ſame Window, in ſuch manner that all 
might partake alike of Air, Light, and Sun. 

Then they continued from Fu! the 2oth, to October the 
5th, which is juſt 77 Days, when he took them out, 
weighed the Water in each Phial, and the Plant likewiſe, 
adding to its Weight that of all the Leaves that had 
fallen off, during the time it had ſtood thus : and, laſtly, 


he computed how much each Plant had gain'd, and 


how much Water was ſpent upon it. 
The Particulars are as follow: 


The Plant weigh'd, when put in, Jah the. 2oth, juſt 
27 Grainsz when taken out, October the 5th, 42 Grains: 


ſo that in the Space of 77 Days, it had gain'd in Weight 


ems. | 
The whole Quantity of Water, expended during the 


| * Days, amounts to 2558 Grains. Conſequently the 


eight of the Water taken up, 170 J times the Grains as 
much as the Plant had gain'd in Weight, 


This will be made plainer by the following TABLE. 


5 
Common Spear-mint. 


B 
: Common Spear-mint. 
28 4 Grains. 453 Grains. 17 
1 * 
Common Spear- mint. 


* 


| D 
Common Solanum or Nightſhage. 


[Weight of the | Weight of the | Weight gain'd by | Weightof theWa-| Proportion of the 
Plant when firſt | — when taken the Plant during] ter expended up- Increaſe of the 
put into Water. | out of the Water. | the 77 Days. on the Plant. 


27 Grains. 42 Grains | 15 Grains. 
+ Grains. 3004 Grains. as 1 to 171 44. [ 
28 Grains | 54 Grains. | 26 Grains. 


49 Grains. 106 Grains. 57 Grains. 


E "5" 
Lathyrus ſeu Cataputia. Ger. Spring · water. 1 
_98 Grains. ; | 1014 Grains. 32 Grains. 2501 Grains, | as 1 to 714 5 | 


Plant te the Ex- 
| | pence of the 
Water. | 


2558 Grains. | as 1 to 170 54. 


Thames-water. 
| 2493 Grains. as 1 to 95 28. 


Spring-water. | | 
3708 Grains. | 1 to 65 74. 
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The Specimen D had ſeveral Buds upon it, when firſt Water, nor ſucceed any better than the Cataputia fore» 
ſet into the Water; theſe, in ſome Days, became fair going. | 
Flowers, which were at length ſucceeded by Berries. Se- The Phials F and G were fill'd, the former with Rain, 
veral other Plants were try d, which did not thrive in enn 

| ve-mention'd 


above-mention'd were, and ſtood as long as they did: The terreſtrial Matter in the Rain-water was finer tha, 
but they had neither of them any Plant: the Deſign of that of the Spring- water. | 
which was, in order to learn, whether any Water exhal'd Experiments, Anno 1692 


out of the Glaſſes, otherwiſe than tliro* the Bodies of the 
Plants. 4 5 

The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes were cover'd with 
Parchment, each Piece of it being perforated with an 
Hole of the ſame Bigneſs with thoſe of the Phials above. 
In theſe was ſuſpended a Bir of Stick about the Thickneſs 


of the Stem of one of the aforeſaid Flants, but not reach- Plan 


ing down to the Surface of the incloſed Water, that the 
Water in theſe might not have more Scope to evaporate 
than that in the other Phials. Dl 

| Thus they ſtood the whole 77 Days with the reſt; when, 
upon Examination, none of the Water was found to be 
waſted, or gone off; tho? he obſerv d, both in theſe and the 
reſt, eſpecially after very hut Weather, ſmall Drops of 
Water, not unlike to Dew, adhering to the Inſides of 
the Glaſſes, i. e. that Part of them that was above the 
Surface of the incluſed Water. | | 

The Water in theſe two Glaſſes that had no Plants in 
them, at the End of the Experiment exhibited a larger 
Quantity of terreſtrial Matter, than that in any of thoſe 
that had the Plants in them did. 

The Sediment in the Bottom of the Phials was greater, 
and the Nubecule diffus d thro* the Body of the Water 
thicker : and of that which was in the others; ſome of it 
proceeded from certain ſmall Leaves that had fallen from 
that Part of the Stem of the Planets that was within the 

Water, wherein they rotted and diſſolv'd. 


 terreftrial Matter : in the Water, which was at laſt thick 


_, Fe (nts a wi 0 th I, te of he fe en 
ith th the former Experiment, and cover 
with * after the ſame manner. ue 
The Plants here were all Spear - mint, the moſt k; 
freſh, ſprightly Shoots he could chooſe. The 3 — 
nts were weighed, as above, and the Phials fer in a 
Line in a South Window, where they ſtood from Jun: 
the 2d to Fuly the 28th, which was juſt 56 Days. 
The Plant H was all along a very kindly one, and ran 
up about two Feet in Height. It had ſhot but one con- 
er 
ng Roots; from which ſprung very numerous, tho 
ſmall and ſhort leſſer Fibres. The leſſer Roots 2 | 
of the larger on two oppoſite Sides for the moſt part; ſo 
that each Root; with its Fibrille, appears not unlike 3 
ſmall Feather. Td theſe Fibrille adhered pretty much 


ea: ate. - Ma. ah. na BS 


and turbid, was a green Subſtance, reſembling a fine thin 
Confer ba. | 
The Plant I was as kindly as the former, but had ſhot 
no collateral Branches: its Roots, the Waters, and the 
Subſtance, all much as in the former. 

The Plant K, tho it had the Misfortune to be annoy'd 
with very ſmall Inſects, that happen'd to fix upon it, yer 
had ſhot very conſiderable coflateral Branches, and at leaft 
as many Roots as either H or I, which had a much greater 


Weight "of the 


| Weight gain'd by 


Proportion of 


| Weight of the | What of the Wa- the 
Plant when firſt Plast when taken | the Plant when | ter is expended | Increaſe of the 
ſet in Water. | out of the Water. | it had ſtood 56 | upon the Plant. | Plant to the Ex- 
1 5 . — — | . pence of the 
| [ 1 25 8 |" Wo: --— 
. hade-Park Conduit-water alone. 
127 Grains. |} 255 Grains. | 128 Grains. | 14190 Grains. | as1 to 11042. 
The ſame Water alone. . 
110 Grains. | 249 Grains. | 139 Grains. | 13140 Grains. | 28 1 to 94 224. 
= K 
The ſame Water, with an Ounce and half of common Garden Earth diſſolved in it. 
76 Grains. | 244 Grains. | 168 Grains. | 10731 Grains. | as 1 to 63182. 
F 
Hyde-Park Water, with the ſame Quantity of Garden Mould as the former. 
92 Grains. | 376 Grains. ] 284 Grains | 14950 Grains. | as 1 to 52 42. 
M Rr 
Hyde-Park-water diſtill d with a gentle Still. 
114 Grains. 155 Grains. 41 Grains, | 8803 Grains. | as1 to 21422. 
N | 
. The Refidue of the Water which remained in the Still after that in M was diftill'd off. 
| 381 Grams. | 175 Grains. | 94 Grains. | 4344 Grains. | as 1 to 46392. 


Quantity of terreſtrial Matter adhering to the Extremi- 
ties of them: the ſame green Subſtance here, that was 
in the two preceding. 

The Plant L was far more flouriſhing than any of the 
preceding, had ſeveral conſiderable collateral Branches, 
and very numerous Roots, to which terreſtrial Matter 
adhered very copiouſly. 

The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſibly and 
cor ſiderably waſted, and leſs than when firſt put in: the 
ſame Sort of green Subſtance here, as in thoſe above, 

The Plant M was pretty kindly ; had two ſmall colla- 
teral Branc hes, and leveral Roots, tho* not ſo many as 
thoſe in H or 1; but as much terreſtrial Mattcr adhering 


to them as thoſe had: the Water was thick, having 
very numerous ſmall terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it, 
and ſome Sediment at the Bottom of the Glaſs. This 
Glaſs had none of the green Matter above-mention'd in 


it. 

The Plant N was very lively, and had ſent out ſix col- 
lateral Branches, and many Roots; but the Water was very 
turbid, and as high colour'd as ordinary Beer. 

The Glaſs O had alſo Hyde-Park Conduit-water, in 
which was diffolv'd a Dram of Nitre. The Mint ſet in 
this ſuddenly began to wither and decay, and died ina 
few Days; as likewiſe did two more Sprigs that were ſet 
in it ſucceſſively, In another Glaſs he diſfolv'd an _— 


Garden Mould, and a Drachm of Nitre; and, in 

1 third, half an Ounce of Wood. aſhes, and a Drachm of 
Nitre: but the Plants in theſe fuicceeded no better than 
che former. In other Glaſſes he diſſolv'd ſeveral other 
Sorts of Earth, Clay, Marls, and Variety of Manures, 
&c. and he fer Mint in diftil*d Mint - water, and made 
other iments of ſeyeral Kinds, in order to get a 
Light and Information what haſten'd or retarded, pro- 
or impeded Vegetation. 

The Glafs P, Hyde Park Conduit-water : in this he fix'd 
2 glaſs Tube ten Inches long, the Bore One-fixth of an 
inch Diameter, fill'd with very fine and white Sand, which 
he kept from falling down out of the Tube into the Phial, 
by tying a fine Piece of Silk over that End of the Tube 
that was downwards. Upon Immerſion of the Lower- 
end of it into the Water, rhis, by little and little, aſcended 
quite up to the Orifice of the Tube: and yer, in all the 
56 Days that it ſtood thus, a very inconſiderable Quan- 
uty of Water had gone off; viz. ſcarcely 20 Grains; tho 
the Sand continued moiſt up to the Top till the very laſt. 

The Water had imparted a green Tincture to the Sand 
quite to the very Top of the Tube: and in the Phial, it 
had precipi a 
To the Bottom and Sides of the Tube, as far as it was 
immers'd in the Water, adher d pretty much of the green 
Subſtance deſcrib'd above. | 

Other like Tubes he fill'd with Cotton, Lint, Pith of 
Elder, and ſeveral other porous vegetable Subſtances ; 
ſetting fome of them in clear Water, others in Water 
ting d with Saffron, Cochineal, c. and ſeveral other 
Trials were made, in order to give a mechanical Repre- 
ſentation of the Motion and Diſtribution of the Juices in 
Plants, and of ſome other Phænomena obſervable in Ve- 


tation. | | | 
| 8 Plants being alſo ſet in the Phials Q, R, S, Ec. 
order'd in like manner as thoſe above in OFober, and the 


following colder Months, theſe throve not near ſo much; 
the Quantity it did in the 


nor did the Water aſcend nigh 
| hotter Seaſons, in which . 
made. | 

The Reſult of all which Experiments he gives us in the 
following Obſervations and Reflections: „ 

I. In Plants of the ſame Kind, the leſs they are in Bulk. 

the ſmaller Quantity of the fluid Maſs, in which they are 
ſet, is drawn off ; the Conſumption, where the Maſs is of 
equal Thickneſs, being pretty nearly proportion d to the Bulk 
of the Plant. | 


In effect, the Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of 
the Plants, in much the ſame manner as 
It is not to be wonder'd at, that the larger Filtre ſhould 
draw off more Water than the ſmaller; or that a Plant 

that hath more or larger Veſſels, ſhould rake up a greater 
Part of theFluid in which it is ſer, than one that has fewer 
can. Nor is it thus noted as a thing very conſiderable in 
itſelf, but chiefly with regard to what follows: 


Il. Much the greater Part of the fluid Maſs, thus 
drawn off, and convey'd into the Plant, does not ſettle or 
abide there, but paſſes through their Pores, and exbales up 
into the Atmoſphere. | 


That the Water, in theſe Experiments, aſcended only 
thro the Veſſels of the Plants, is certain; fince ſome Glailes 
which had no Plants in them, tho' diſpos'd in the like 
manner as the reſt, did remain, at the End of the Experi- 
ment, as at firſt, and without any Diminution of Water; 
and that the greateſt Part of it flies off from the Plant into 
the Atmoſphere, is as certain. 

T be leaſt Proportion of the Water expended, was to the 
Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 30 to 1; and in ſome 
100, 200 in I, as 700 to 1. 

Taus ſo continual an Emiſſion of Water, in ſo great 
Plenty, from the Parts of the Plant, affords a manifeſt 
Reaſon, why Countries that abound with Trees, and the 
larger Vegetables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to 
Dampe, great Humidity in the Air, and more frequent 
Rains, than others that are more open and free. 

| The great Moiſture of the Air was a great Inconve- 
2*ace and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt ſettled in Ame- 


before-cited Trials were 


greentſh Sediment mix'd with Black. 


up a Filtre ; and 


9 
rica, which, at that time; was overgrown with Woods 
and Groves: but as theſe were burnt down and deſtroy d, 
to make Way for Habitations, and Culture of the Earth, 
the Air, mending, chang'd into a Temperature more ſe- 
rene and dry than before. 

Nor does this Humidity go off pure and alone, but 
uſually carries with ir many Parts of the ſame Nature with 
thoſe whereof the Plant conſiſts : the craſſer indeed are not 
ſo eaſily borne up into the Atmoſphere, but are utually 
depoſited on the Surface of the Leaves, Flowers, and 
other Parts of the Plants; whence proceed our Mannas, our 
Honeys, and other gummous Exudations of Vegetables : 
but the finer and lighter Parts are with greater Eatc ſent 
up into the Atmoſphere ; thence they are convey d to our 
Organs of Smelling, by the Air we draw in Refpiration 
and are pleaſant or offenſive, beneficent or injurious, to 
us, according to the Nature of the Plants from whence 
they ariſe. And ſince theſe owe their Riſe to the Water 
that aſcends out of the Earth thro' the Bodies of Plants, 
we cannot be far to ſeek for the Cauſe why they are more 
numerous in the Air, and a greater Quantity of Odours 
is found exhaling from Vegetables in warm humid Seaſons, 
than in any other. 15 


III. A4 greater Part of the terreſtrial Malter that is 
mix'd with Water, aſcends up into the Plant, as well as 
the Water * | | | h | 

There was much more terreſtrial Matter at the End 
of the Experiment, in the Water of the Glaſſes that had 
no Plants in them, than in thoſe that had Plants. The 
garden Mould diſſolv'd in ſome of the Glaſſes was con- 
ſiderably aimmiſh'd, and carry'd off; nay, the terreſtrial 
and vegetable Matter was borne up in the Tubes fill'd with 
Sand, Cotton, Ec. in that Quantity, as to be evident, 
even to Senſe ; and the Bodies in the Cavities of the other 
Tubes, that had their lower Ends immerſed in Water, 
wherein Saffron, Cochineal, &c. had been infuſed; were 
ting'd with Yellow, Purple, Sc. 

To look abroad alittle towards our Shores and Parts 
within the Verge of the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a 
large Scene of Plants, that, along with the vegetable, rake 
up into them more mineral Matter alſo, in great Abun- 
dance; ſuch as our Sea-purſlain, ſeveral Sorts of Algas, 
of Samphires, and other marine Plants : thoſe contain 
common Sea-ſalts, which are the ſame as the Foſſil, in 
ſuch Plenty, as not only plainly to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
Palate, but may be drawn out of them in conſiderable ' 
Quantity : nay, ſome affirm, there are Plants found, that 


will yield Nitre, and other mineral Salts. 


The vegetable Matter, being very fine and light, is ſur- 
priſingly apt and diſpos d to attend Water in all its Mo- 
tions, and follow it into each of its Receſſes; as appears, 
not only from the Inſtances above alleg*d, but many 
others: percolate it with all the Care imaginable, filtre it 
with ever ſo many Filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial Mat- 
ter will remain. EL 

Dr. Woodward has filtred Water through ſeveral Sheets 
of thick Paper, and, after that, thro* very cloſe fine Cloth, 
twelve times double, and this over and over; and yet a 
conſiderable Quantity of this Matter diſcover d itſelf in 
the Water after all. | = 

Now, if it thus paſſes Interſtices that are ſo very ſmall 
and fine; along with the Water, it is leſs ſtrange it ſhould 
attend it in its Paſſage thro' the Ducts and Paſſages of 
Plants. It is true, filtring and diſtilling of Water inter- 
rupts, and makes it quit ſome of the earthy Matter it was 
before impregnated withal ; but then that which continues 
with the Water after this, is fine and light, and ſuch, con- 
ſequently, as is in a peculiar manner fit for the Growth 
and Nouriſhment of Vegetables. 

And this is the Caſe of Rain-water : the Quantity of 
terreſtrial Matter it bears up into the Atmoſphere is not 
great; but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that light 
Kind, or vegetable Matter, and that too perfectly dif- 
ſolv'd, and reduc'd to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fit to enter 
the Tubes and Veſſels of Plants; on which Account it is, 
that this Water is ſo very fertile and prolific. 

The Reaſon why all the terreſtrial Matter mix'd with 
the Water does not aſcend into that, is, chat the mineral 

9 A Matter 
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Matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only grols 
and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and ſo not 
diſpos'd to enter the Pores of the Roots z beſides, a great 
many of the ſimple Particles do by degrees 
unite, and form ſmall Clods, or Molecule, which ſtick to 
the Extremities of the Roots of thoſe Plants, and others 


of them, entangled in a looſer manner from the Nubeculæ, 


or green Bodies, ſo commonly obſerv' d in ſtagnant 
Water : theſe, when thus 3 are too big to enter 
the Pores, or aſcend up the Veſſels, of Plants, which ſingly 
they might have done. 

Hence it is, that in Agriculture, be the Earth never ſo 
rich, good, and fit for the Production of Corn, or other 
Vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the Particles be 
ſeparated and looſe; and tis on this Account ſuch Pains 
are beſtow d in the digging, tilling, plowing, fallowing, 
harrowing, and breaking the clodded Lumps of Earth : 
and tis the ſame way that Sea · ſalt, Nitre, and other Salts, 
promote Vegetation. 

Some Authors imagine Nitre eſſential to Plants, and 
that nothing in the vegetable Kingdom is tranſacted with- 
out it: but Dr. Woodward ſays, by all the Trials he has 
been able to make, the thing ſeems to him quite other- 
wiſe; and when contiguous to the Plant, Nitre rather 
deftroys than nouriſhes it. | | 
But Nitre and other Salts certainly looſen the Earth, and 
ſeparate the concreted Parts of it; by that means fitting 
and diſpoſing them to be aſſum'd by the Water, and car- 
ry'd up into the Seed or Plant for its Formation and In- 


_ creaſe. 


It is evident to Obſervation, how apt all Sorts of Salts 
are to be wrought upon by Moiſture, how eaſily they run 
with it; and, when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted 
the Lumps with which they are i ed, theſe muſt 
moulder immediately, and fall afunder in courſe. - 
The hardeſt Stone that is to be met with, if it happens 


(as it frequently does) to have any Salt intermix'd with 


the Sand of which it conſiſts, upon its being expos'd to 
an humid Air, in a ſhort time diffolves and crumbles all 


to: pieces; and much more will clodded Earth or Clay, 


which is not of ſo compact and ſolid a Conſtitution. 


Lime likewiſe is in the ſame way ſerviceable in this 


Affair. The Huſbandmen ſay, It does not fatten, but 


only mellows the Ground; by which they mean, it doth 


not contain any thing in itſelf, that is of the ſame Nature 
with the vegetable Mould, or afford any Matter fit for 


the Formation of Plants, but merely ſoftens and relaxes 


the Earth; by that means rendering it more capable of 


entering the Seeds and Vegetables ſet in it, in order to 


their Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would have been. 
The Properties of Lime are well known, and how apt 
it is to be put into a Ferment and Commotion by Water; 
nor can ſuch Commotion ever happen, when Lime is 
mix' d with Earth, however hard and clodded it may be, 
without opening and looſening it. 5 


IV. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſb d, in proportion 
as the Water, in which it flands, contains a greater or 
ſmaller Quantity of proper terreftrial Matter in it. 


The Truth of this Propoſition is diſcernible thro? the 
whole Proceſs of the Doctor's Experiments. The Mint 
in one of the Glaſſes was of much the ſame Bulk and 
Weight with that of two or three others; but the Water 
in wich the firſt was, being River-water, which was ap- 

parently more copiouſly ſtor'd with terreftrial Matter, than 

the Spring or Rain-water, in which the other ſtood, oc- 
caſion'd it to arrive at almoſt double the Bulk that either 
of them had, and with a leſs Expence of Water too. 

So likewiſe the Mint in another Glaſs, in the Water of 
which was diſſolv'd a imall Quantity of good garden 
Mould ; tho' it had the Diſadvantage to be leſs, when 
firſt ſet, than either of the Mints in the two other Glaſſes, 
had the Water, in which was the very ſame as the firſt, only 
none of the Earth mix'd with it; yet in a ſhort tiem the 
Plant not only overtook, but much outſtripp'd, the other. 

The Reaſon why the Proportion of the Increaſe of the 
Plant was limited to the Quantity of proper terreſtrial 
Matter in the Water, is, That all, even vegetable Matter, 


is not proper for the Nouriſhment of every Plant: nor do 


0 


VE 


there want good Indications, that every Kind "OP 
peculiar and ſpecific Matter for its Formation and Nouiſt. 
ment; yea, each Part of the fame Vegetable , and that 
there are very many and different Ingredients to 20 to 
the Compoſition of the ſame individual Plant. 
If therefore the Soil wherein any Vegetable or Sced is 
planted, contains all or moſt of theſe Ingredients, and 
thoſe in due Quantity, it will grow and thrive, otherwiſe 
it will not: if there be not as many Sorts of Corpuſcles, 
as are requiſite for the Conſtitution of the main and more 
eſſential Parts of the Plant, it will not proſper at all: if 
there are theſc, and not in ſufficient Plenty, it will never 
arrive to its natural Stature: or if any of the leſs neceſ. 
fary and eſſential Corpuſcles are wanting, there will be 
ſome Failure in the Plant; it will be defective in Smell, 
Taſte, Colour, or ſome other way. ; 
Indeed it is n how one uniform hom 
neous Matter, having its Principles, or original P 
the ſame Subſtance, Conſtitution, + ſhe uf = 
and Gravity, ſhould conſtitute Bodies ſo unlike, in all 
thoſe reſpects, as V of different Kinds are; nay, 


even as the different Parts of the ſame Vegetable : that one 


ſhould carry a reſinous, another a milky, a third a , 
a fourth a red, Juice in its Veins; that one affords a fra 
grant, another an offenſive Smell; one ſweet to the Taſte, 


another acid, bitter, acerb, auſtere, c. that one ſhould 


be nouriſhing, another poiſonous; one purging, another 


nt. 

And this Argument makes equally ſtrong againſt thoſe 
who ſuppoſe mere Water the Matter, out of which all 
Matters are formed. £0 
A Cataputia in one of the Glaſſes afforded but a little 
Increaſe, only 3 4 Grains all the while, tho' 2501 Grains 
of Water were ſpent upon it: but this might poſlibly be 
owing not to the Water's wanting Matter fit for the Nou- 
riſhment of that particular Plant, but from its being an 
improper Medium for that to grow in. Too much of 
that Liquor in ſome Plants may probably hurry the ter- 
= © po" thro* the Veſſels too faſt for them to lay 

of it. ; 

But a farther Proof of this Matter is, that the Soil 
once proper for the Production of ſome Sort of Vege- 
tables, does not ever continue ſo, but in Tract of time 


loſes its Property; and ſooner in ſome Lands, and later 


in others. 

As for Example: If Wheat be ſown upon Land pro- 
per for that Grain, the firſt Crop will ſucceed very well, 
and perhaps the ſecond and third, as long as the Ground 
is in Heart, as the Farmers call it ; but in a few Years 
it will produce no more, if ſow'd with that Corn; ſome 


other Grain it may, as Barley : and after this has been 


ſown ſo oft, that the Land can bring no more of it, it 
may afterwards yield ſome good Oats, and perhaps Peas 
after them. 

At length it becomes barren ; the ive Matter 
that at firſt it abounded with, being reduc'd by the ſuc- 
ceſſive Crops, and moſt of it borne off, each Sort of 
Grain takes out that peculiar Matter that is proper far its 
own Nouriſhment. | = 

It may be brought to bear another Series of the ſame 
Vegetables ; but not till it is ſupplied with another Fund 
of Matter of the like Sort with what it firſt contain'd, 
either by the Ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the 
Rain hath poured a freſh Stock upon it, or by the ma- 


nuring it. | 


That this Supply is of the like Sort, is evident by the 


ſeveral Manures found beſt to promote the Vegetation; 
which are chiefly either of Parts of Vegetables, or of 
Animals; of Animals, which either derive their own 
Nouriſhment immediately from vegetable Bodies, or from 
other Animals that do ſo; in particular, the Blood, Ex- 
crements, and Urine of Animals that do ſo ; Shaving of 
Horns and Hoofs, Hair, Feathers, calcin'd Shells, Lees 
of Wine and Beer, Aſhes of all Sorts of vegetable Bodies, 
Leaves, Straw, Roots, and Stubble, turn'd into 
by plowing, or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there. 
Theſe are our beſt Manures; and, being vegetable 
Subſtances, when refunded back again into the Earth, ſer ve 


But 


for the Formation of other Bodies. 
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But to apply this to Gardens, where the Trees, Shrubs, 


and Herbs, after their having continued in one Station, till 
they have derived thence the greateſt Part of the Matter 
it for their Increaſe, will decay and degenerate, unleſs 
either freſh Earth, or ſome fit Manure, be applied to 


It is true, they may maintain themſelyes there for ſome 
time, by ſending forth Roots farther and farther, to an 
Extent all around, to fetch in more Proviſion ; but at laſt 
they muſt have a freſh Supply brought to them, or they 
themſelves be removed or tranſplanted to ſome Place better 


{arniſh'd with Matter for their Subſiſtence. And accord- 


ingly Gardeners obſerve, that Plants that have ſtood a 
long while in a Place, have longer Roots than uſual, Part 
of which, they cut off when they tranſplant to a freſh 
Soil, as not now of any farther Uſe to them. 

All theſe Inſtances argue a particular terreſtrial Matter, 
and not Water, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Increaſe : were it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, or Tranſplanting; the Rain falls in all Places, 
in this Field and in that, indifferently, on one Side of an 
Orchard or Garden, as well as the other ; nor could there 
be any Reaſon, why a Tract of Land ſhould yield Wheat 
one Year, and not the next, ſince the Rain ſhowers down 
al alike upon the Earth. . | 


V. Vegetables are not form'd of Water, but of a cer- 
tain peculiar terreſtrial Matter. Me 


It has been ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable Quantity from 


of this Matter contained both in Spring, Rain, and River- 
water; and the Experiments before-mention'd ſhew, that 
the much greateſt Part of the fluid, Maſs, that aſcends up 
into Plants, does not ſettle or abide there, but paſſes thro* 
the Pores of them, and exhales into the Atmoſphere ; and 
that a great Part of the terreſtrial Matter, mix'd with the 
Water, paſſes up into the Plant along with it, and that the 
Plant is more or leſs augmented, in proportion as the 
Water contains a greater or leſs Quantity of Matter : 
from all which we may reaſonably infer, that Earth, and 
not Water, is the Matter which conſtitutes Vegetables. 

One of the Sprigs of Mint before-mention'd drew u 
into it 2501 Grains of the fluid Maſs, and yet had receiv d 
but 3 + Grains of Increaſe from it. 

A ſecond, tho! it had at firſt the Diſadvantage to be 
much leſs than a third, yet being ſet in Water, wherein 
Earth had been plentifully mix*d, and the other in Water 
without any ſuch Earth, it had vaſtly outgrown it, weigh- 
ing at leaſt 14.5 Grains more than that did. 4 

A fourth Plant, tho' at firſt a great deal leſs than the 
fifth, yet being ſet in foul craſs Water, that was left in the 
Still, after that in which the laſt was ſet was drawn off, 
had gain'd in Weight, at the End, above double what 
that in the finer and thinner Water had. 

The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant, which 

throve moſt, was in the ſaid Maſs ſpent upon it, but as 1 
to 46; in others as one to 60, 100, 200; and in the 
Catapatia, but as I to 714. 
One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of Water a Day, 
one Day with another, which was much more than the 
whole Plant originally; and yet it gain'd not + of a Grain 
2 Day in Weight. 

And another took up 253 Grains a Day, which was 
near twice as much as its original Weight; and after all, 
the daily Increaſe of the Plant was no more than 2 35 
Grains. 


VI. Spring and Rain-water contain near an equal Charge 
vegetable Matter; River-water more than either of 
em. | 


Theſe Proportions hold in the main; but a ſtrict and 
12ſt Compoſition is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as, in 
all Probability, the Water that falls in Rain contains ſome- 
times a greater Share of terreſtrial Matter, than that which 
falls ar other times; a more powerful and intenſe Heat, 
of Neceſſity, hurrying up a larger Quantity of that Mat- 
ter, along with the humid Vapours that form Rain, than 
ene more feeble and remiſs poſſibly can. | 

The Water of one Spring may flow forth with an 
ügher Charge of this Matter than that of another, this 


V E 


depending partly upon the Quickneſs of the Ebullition of 


the Water, and partly on the Quantity of that Matter 
latent in the Strata, thro which the Fluid paſſes, and the 
greater or leſs Laxity of thoſe Strata: for the ſame Rea- 
ſon the Water of one River may abound with it more 


than that of another; nay, the ſame River, when much 


agitated, and in Commotion, muſt bear up more of it 
than when it moves with leſs Rapidity and Violence. 
That there is a great Quantity of ordinary Fertility of the 
Earth, the Nile affords a pregnant Inſtance, and fo does 
the Ganges, and other Rivers, which annually overflow- 
ing the neighbouring Plains, their Banks ſhew the faireſt 
and largeſt Crops of any in the World. | 


VII. Vater ſerves only for 4 Vebicle to the terreftrial 
Matter which forms Vegetables, and does not itſelf make 
any Augmentation to them, 5 855 


Where the. proper terreſtrial Matter is wanting, the 
Plant is not augmented, tho never ſo much Water aſcend 
into it: Water then is not the Matter that compoſes 


vegetable Bodies; it is only the Agent that conveys the 


Matter into them, that diſtributes it to their ſeveral Parts 


to their Nouriſhment: that Matter is ſluggiſh and unactive, 
and would lie eternally confin'd to its Beds of Earth, 
without advancing up into Plants, did not Water, or ſome 
like Inſtrument, fetch it forth, and carry it into them. 
This Fluid is capacitated ſeveral Ways for the Office 
here aſſign d it, by the Figure of its Parts, which appears 
many Experiments to be exactly and mathematically 


ſpherical, their Surfaces being perfectly polite, and without 


any the leaſt Irregularities. | 
It is evident, that Corpuſcles of ſuch a Figure are eaſily 


ſuſceptible of Motion, and far above any others what- 


ever, and conſequently more capable of moving and con- 
veying other Matter that is not ſo active; then the Inter- 
vals of the Bodies of that Figure are, in reſpect to their 
Bulk, of all others the largeſt, and fo the moſt fitted to 
receive and entertain foreign Matter in them: beſides, as 


far as the Trials hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent 
Corpuſcles of Water are each, ſingly conſidered, abſolutely 
p ſolid, and do not yield to the greateſt external Force: this 
againſt any Alteration, and the Inter- 


ſecures their Figure 
vals of their Corpuſcles muſt be always alike, 
By the latter, it will ever be diſpos'd to receive Matter 


Into it; and, by the former, when once receiv'd, to bear 


it along with it. Water is farther capacitated to be a Ve- 
hicle to this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fineneſs of the 
Corpuſcles of which it conſiſts. We hardly know any 
Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whoſe conſtituent Parts 
are ſo e 


they will paſs Pores and Interſtices, that neither Air nor 


any other Fluid will. This enables them to enter the 


Tubes, and fineſt Veſſels of Plants, and to introduce the 
terreſtrial Matter, and convey it to all Parts of them, whilſt 


each, by means of Organs it is endu'd with for that Pur- 


pofe, intercepts and aſſumes into itſelf ſuch Particles as 


are ſuitable to its own Nature, letting the reſt paſs on thro? 


the common Ducts, 


VIII. Water is not capable of performing this Office to 


Plants, unleſs aſſiſted by a due Quantity of Heat. 


Heat muſt concur, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. The 
Plants ſet in the Glaſſes in October, and the following 
Months, had not near the Quantity of Water ſent up into 
them, or ſo great an additional Increaſe by much, as thoſe 
that were ſet in June, July, or the hotter Months. 


It is plain the Water has no Power of moving itſelf, or 


riſing to the vaſt Height it doth in the more tall and lofty 
Plants; fo far from it, that it doth not appear, by any 
Diſcovery yet made, that even its own Fluidiry confiſts 
in the inteſtine Motion of its Parts, whatever the Car- 
tefians think. 

Indeed we want nothing more to ſolve all the Phæno- 
mena of Fluidity, than ſuch a Figure and Diſpoſition of 
Parts as Water has; ſpherical Corpuſcles mult ſtand fo 
rickliſh upon each other, as to be ſuiceptible of every Im- 
preſſion ; and tho? not perpetually in Motion, muſt be 
always ready and liable to be put into it by any the ſlighteſt 
Force imaginable : tis true, the Parts of Fire or Heat 

| ar- 


xceeding ſubtile and ſmall as thoſe of Water are; 
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e not capable of moving themſelves any more than thoſe 
of Water; but they are more ſubtile, light, and active, 
than thoſe are, and fo the more eaſily put in Motion. 

That the Concourſe of Heat is really neceſſary in this 
Work, appears net only from the Experiments before us, 
but irom all Nature; from the Fields and Foteſts, Gar- 
dens and Orchards: we ſee in Autumn, as the Sun's 
Power is gradually leſs and leſs, ſo its Effect on Plants is 
remitted, and Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. 

Its Failure is firſt diſcernible in Trees; which, being 
raited higheſt above the Earth, require a more intenſe 
Heat to elevate the Water charged with Nouriſhment to 
their Tops; ſo that, for want of freſh Support and Nutri- 
ment, they ſhed their Leaves, unleſs ſupported by. a very 
firm and hard Conſtitution, as our Ever-greens are. 
Next, the Shrubs part with theirs; then the Herbs and 
lower Tribes : the Heat at length not being ſufficient to 
ſupply even to theſe, though ſo near the Earth, the Fund 
of their Nounſhment. | 

As the Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furniſh'd with freſh Supplies and Ver- 
dure : but firſt, thoſe which are loweſt, and neareſt the 
Earth, and that require a leſs Degree of Heat to raiſe 
the Water with its earthy Charge into them ; then the 
Shrubs, and higher Vegetables, in their Turn; and laſtly, 
the Trees. | | 
As the Heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hur- 
ries the Matter with too great Rapidity through the finer 
and more tender Plants: theſe therefore go off and decay; 
and others that are more hardy and vigorous, and require 
a greater Degree of Heat, ſucceed in their Order. By 
which Mechahiſm, provident Nature furniſhes us with a 
very various and different Entertainment, and what is beſt 
ſuited to each Scafon all the Year round. 

As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons affords us a different 
Face of Things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant Climates ſhew the 
different Scenes of Nature, and Productions of the Earth. 

The hotter Countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and 
talleſt Trees, and thoſe too in a much greater Variety than 
the cold er: even thoſe Plants common to both attain to 


2 much greater Bulk in the Southern, than in the North- 


en Ciimates. | | 

Nay, there are ſome Regions ſo cold, that they raiſe no 
Vegetables at all to a conſiderable Size : this we learn from 
Greenland, Iceland, and other Parts of like cold Situation 
and Condition: in theſe there are no Trees; and the Shrubs 
are poor, little, and low. | 


Trees, and the largeVegetables,if there happen a Remiſſion, 
or a Dimiaution, of the uſual Hear, their Productions are 
impeded in propoition. Our cold Summers give us Proof 
enough of this; for though at ſuch times there is Heat 
ſufficient to raiſe the vegetative Matter into the lower 
Plants, as Wheat, Barley, Peas, and the like; and we have 
Plenty of Strawberries, Raſpberrics, Gooſberrics, Currans, 
and the Fruits of ſuch V egetables as are low, and near the 
Faith; and a moderate Store of Mulberries, Cherries, 
Plums, Sc. and ſome others, that grow at ſomething of 
a greater Height : yet our Apples, Pears, Walnuts, and 
the Producton of the taller Trees, have been fewer, and 
thoſe not ſo thoroughly ripen'd, and brought to Perfection, 
as they are in more benign and warm Seaſons. 

And indeed, in Trees of the ſame Kind, thoſe that kee 
cloſeſt to the Earth, always produce moſt and beſt Fruit: 
for which Reaſon it is, that Gardeners check and reſtrain 
the Growth of their better Fruit-trees, and prevent their 
running, up to too great an Height. 


As to our Grapes, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and So 


_ Figs, they bring tranſplanted hither out of warmer Coun- 
tries, it is leſs to be woader'd at, that we fail of them in 
coid Summers. 

Nor 1s it that Heat only which promotes Vegetation, 
but any other indificrently, according to its Power and 
Degree; as we find from our Stoves, Hot- beds, c. 

And by the rightly adapting of theſe artificial Heats, 
the Engliſb Gardeners have of late Years ſo much improv'd 
their Art, as in a great meaſure to ſupply the want of na- 
tural Heat; and to vie with the People who inhabit Coun- 
tries ſevera] Degrecs South of England, in the early Pro- 


' ſeveral Branches, each ending in a looſe Spike of 


ducts of eſculent Plants, and the accelerating and ripeh- 


ing the Fruits of the warmeſt Climates. And asthe Know. 
lege of Vegetation is improv'd, and the PraQtitioners of 


the Art are better acquainted with the Theory, it may be 
hoped the Art may be farther extended and improv-d: 
therefore it is highly neceſſary, that the Theory of Vege- 
tation ſhould be ſtudied by every Perſon who propoſes to 


make any Proficiency in Gardening and Agriculture, 


VELLA, Spaniſh Creſs. 
The Characters are; | 
IL is a Plant with a croſs Flower, confiſting of four Ps. 
tals, incladed in a cylindrical four-leav'd Empalement + in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, attend. 
ed by fix Stamina, four of which are longer than the other 
two : the Pointal afterward becomes a globular Pod, crepe. 
ed at the Top, and opening in two Valves, baving round 
Seeds incloſed. „ 
We have but one Speries of this Plant; viz. 


VELLA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Wild Spaniſb Creſs, or, by 


ſome, Spaniſh wild Muſtard, 
This is an annual Plant, which ſeldom grows more than 
one Foot high: the Stalk divides toward the Top into 


which are follow'd by round ſwelling Pods, having a leafy 
Border or Creſt on the Top, which is hollow'd like an 
Helmet : the Pod opens with Valves, and has two 
which contain roundiſh Seeds, like thoſe of Muſtard. 

It is a Native of Spain and Portugal; and by thoſe who 
are curious in Botany, is preſerv'd in Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety ; but as it is not beautiful, nor of any Uſe, it 
is ſeldom cultivated. If the Seeds of this Plant are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, and thrive very 


well; or if the Seeds are ſown in the Autumn, they will 


ſucceed much better than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring: for when the Seaſon 


till the following Autumn, before the Plants appear; 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the Autumn, always come 
up ſoon after, or early in the Spring, ſo will more cer- 
rainly produce ripe Seeds. Theſe Plants ſhould not be 
tranſplanted ; therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are to remain, : 


 VERATRUM [fo call'd, as though vere atrum, i. e. 
truly black ; becauſe chis Plant has a black Root, or be 


_ cauſe it purges a black Humour], White Hellebore, 
Again: In the warmer Climates, and ſuch as furniſh 


The CharaFers are; 

The Flower is naked, conſiſting of fix Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe ;, in the Middle of which ariſes 
the Pointal, ſurrounded by fix Stamina, or Threads,which af- 
terward turn 10 a Fruits; in which, for the moſt part, three 
membranaceous Sheaths are gather d into a little Head, and 


are full of oblong Seeds, reſembling a Grain of Wheat, and 


encompaſs d, as it were, by a leafy Wing. 
The Species are; Bs | 
1. VEeRATRUM fre ſubviridi. Tourn. White Helle- 
bore, with a greeniſh Flower. | 
2. VERATRUM flore atro-rubente. Tourn. White Hel- 


lebore, with a dark-red Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is that which is ordered for 
medicinal Uſe, and is by much the ſtronger and more 
acrid Plant; for when both Sorts are plac'd near each 
other, the Snails will intirely devour the Leaves of the 
ſecond Sort, when at the ſame time they ſcarcely touch 
thoſe of tae firſt. The ſecond Sort doth alſo appear ſooner 
in the Spring, and flowers near a Month before the firſt 


It, 

Theſe Plants are very pretty Ornaments, when planted 
in the Middle of open Borders of the Plcaſure-garden ; for 
if they are placed near Hedges or Walls, where generally 
Snails harbour, they will greatly deface the Leaves, eſpe- 
cially of the ſecond Sort, by eating them fuil of Holes; 
and as a great Part of the Beauty of theſe Plants conſiſts 
in their broad-folded Leaves, ſo, when they are thus de- 
fac' d, the Pleaſure is almoſt loſt. 

The Leaves of theſe Plants are very broad (eſpecially if 
the Ground is good where they grow), and are plaited 
lomewhat reſembling thoſe of rhe Palms; bur are of . 
muc 
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proves dry, thoſe Seeds 
which are ſown in the Spring frequently lie in the Ground 


=> 


3 

much thinner Conſiſtence. From each Head of the Root 
is generally produc d a Flower- ſtem, about three Feet 
high, having a Spike of Flowers about a Foot in Length 
at their Top. The Flowers of the firſt Kind, being 

make not much Appearance ; but thoſe of the ſecond 
which are of a dark-red, or purple Colour, are generally 
preferr d by thoſe Perſons who cultivate them in the Plea- 


They may be propagated by parting their Roots either 


in the Autumn, or toward the Latter- end of February, or 
the Beginning of March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
and ſhould be planted in a light freſh rich Soil; in which 
they will thrive exceedingly, and produce ſtrong Spikes of 
Flowers. Theſe Roots ſhould not be remov*d oftener than 
once in three or four Years; by which time (if they like 

the Soil) they will be very ſtrong, and afford many Heads 
to be taken off ; but if they are frequently tranſplanted, 
it will prevent their increaſing, and cauſe them to flower 


"You any atfo propagine thee Plants by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a Bed or 
Box filled with freſh light and the Ground kept 
conſtantly clear from Weeds. In the Spring the Plants will 
appear, at which time, if the Seaſon be dry, you ſhould 
now-and-then refreſh them with Water, which will greatly 


— their Growth ; and you muſt carefully clear them 
m Weeds 


„which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
and deſtroy theſe Plants while young. The Spri 
lowing, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, you ſh 
prepare a Bed of freſh light Earth, and carefully take u 
the young Plants (obſerving not to break their Roots), 


plant them therein about fix Inches ſquare, where they where the Plants will come up the ſucceeding Month, and 


may remain until they are ſtrong enough to flower, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Plea- 
ſure· garden. But as theſe Plants ſeldom flower in leſs than 
four Years from Seeds, ſo this Method of propagating 
them is not very much practis'd in England, 


VERBASCUM ſſo call'd, as though Barbaſcum; be- 
cauſe the Leaves of this Plant are bearded, rough, and 
hairy. It is alſo call'd Candela Regia, Lycbnitis ; becauſe 
its Leaves are us'd inſtead of Cotton in a Lamp. It is alſo 
call'd Phlomos, of pA&yw, to burn; becauſe the Stalks of 
this Plant were uſed as Candles, to burn], Mullein. 

The Charafers are 

The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which expands in a cir- 
cular Form, and is cut into ſeveral Segments : out of the 
Centre ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval- 
pointed Fruit, divided into two Cells, by a middle Parti- 
tion, which are filled with ſmall angular Seeds, | 
The Species ate; 8 5 

1. VeRBASCUM mas latifolium luteum. C. B* P. Great 
white Mullein, High- taper; or Cows-lungwort. 

2. VERBASCUM Pubverulentum, flore luteo parvo. J. B. 
Hoary Mullein, with ſmall yellow Flowers. 

3. VerBascum flore albo parvo. F. B. White - flow- 
er d Mullein. EY | | 

4. VERBASCUM figrum, flore parvo, apicibus purpu- 
reis. J. B. Sage-leav'd black Mullein. 

5. VerBASCUM Glattatie foliis, nigrum, amplioribus 
foliis ac luteis, apicibus purpuraſcentibus. Hor. Bat. Mul- 
lein with a dark Moth-mullein-leaf, and yellow Flowers 
with purpliſh Apices, 

6. VERBASCUM migrum, folio papaveris cornicalati. 
C.B. P. Black Mullein, with an Horn-poppy-leaf. 

7. VerBASCUM femina, flore Iutco magno. C. B. P. 
Female Mullein, with a large yellow Flower. 

8. VErRBASCUM anguſtifolium ramoſum, flore aureo, fo- 
lio craffiore. J. B. Branching narrow-leav*d Mullein, with 
a golden Flower, and a thicker Leaf. 

9. VerBascuM foliis viridibus, annuum, floribus luteis. 
A Annual Mullein, with green Leaves, and yellow 

wers. 


10. VERBASCUM nigrum Dioſcoridis. Lob. Icon. Black 
Mullein of Dioſcorides. 

11. VerBascuM Alpinum perenne nigrum, fore albo, 
Raminibus purpureis. H. R. Par. Black perennial Mul- 
lein of the Alps, with a white Flower, and purple Chives. 


. 12. VerBASCUM ramoſum, floribus albis partis. Mer. 


H. R. Blæſ. Blanching Mullein, with ſmall white Flowers. 


. 13. VEerBascuM Creticum fpinoſum fruteſcens. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby and thorny Mullein of ag 


14. VERBAsCcuM Grecum fruticoſum, folio finuato can- 
didifſimo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Mullein of Greece, with a 
very white indented Leaf. | 

15. VERBASCUM Orientale maximum candidiſimum, ra- 
mis candelabrum emulantibus. Tourn. Cor. The greateſt 
and whiteſt Eaſtern Mullein, with Branches reſembling a 
Candleſtick. 


16. VerBascum Orientale, conyze folio, flore micante, 
e ferrugineo ad aureum colorem vergente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Mullein, with a Fleabane-leat, and a ſhining Flower; 
from an iron inclining to a gold Colour. | 

17. VERBASCUM Orientale, betonice folio, flore magno, 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with a Betony-lcaf, and a 
larger Flower. 


* « 


18. VER BASCUM Orient , anguſto oblongo folio. 


$2 Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with an oblong and narrow 


19. Va Bas cl Orientale, foliis fubrotundis candid:f+ 


2 Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with roundiſh white 


ves 


land, and are rarely cultivated, except in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety. The firſt Sort is that which is us d in Med - 
cine, which is the moſt common of them all, growing 


upon the Sides of dry Banks, in moſt Parts of England. 


Theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in 
Auguſt, on a Bed of light Earth, in an open Situation, 


will endure the Winter's Cold very well, provided they 
have a dry Soil. In February the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, allowing them a greater 


Diſtance ; for they grow pretty tall and large: in June 
following they will flower, and their Seeds will be ripe in 


Fuly. But e theſe Plants grow wild in Eng- 
land, yet two or three of each Kind may be admitted in 
large Gardens, for the Variety of their Leaves, to- 
gether with the extreme Sweetneſs of their Flowers, which 
have a Scent ſomewhat like Violets. | | 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts ate not Natives of 


this Country, but have been obtained from abroad : the 


fifth was ſent from Leyden, by the learned Dr. Boerhaavez 
but I don't know at preſent from whence he receiv'd it. 
The fixth Sort was gather'd by my ingenious Friend Mr. 
Henry Hopkey, upon Gibraltar Hills, from whence he ſent 
me the Seeds; which flouriſh'd in the Phyſic- garden v 


well two Years, and flower'd extremely, but did not perfect | 


Seeds; and, being a biennial Plant, is ſince intirely de- 
cay'd. EL: 5 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts grow wild in ſeveral Parts of Europe ; and theſe are 
preſerv*d in ſeveral Botanic Gardens for the ſake of Va- 


riety, and are rarely admitted into other Gardens. But 


yet where there is room to admit of Plants which grow 
tall, a few of each of theſe Sorts wy -n ca ; ſince, 

their odd Appearance, they will add to the Variety ; 
Y their 3 having an agreeable ſweet Scent, will 
perfume the Air of the Garden. 

The ſeven next-mention'd Sorts were diſcover'd by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. All theſe Sorts are 
hardy enough to thrive in the open Air in England, pro- 
vided they are ſown on a dry undunged Soil ; for when 
they grow on a moiſt Soil, their Roots are ſubject to rot 
in Winter; and if the Ground is enriched with Dung, it 
cauſes the Plants to grow ſo rank in Autumn, that they 
are in Danger of being deſtroyed by hard Froſt. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by S-eds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Bed of light freſh Earth; in an open Situ- 
ation. The beſt time to ſow theſe Seeds is in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe ; when they will more certainly grow, 
than if they are fown in the Spring : and when they are 
ſown early in the Autumn, the Plants will flower the fol- 
lowing Summer, by which there will be a Year faved. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown in Drills, which ſhould be 
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The four firſt Sorts grow wild.in divers Parts of Eng- 
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made about eighteen Inches aſunder; becauſe it will be 


proper to let ſome of the Plants remain to flower in the 


Seed-bed, where they will grow much ſtronger than thoſe 


which are tranſplanted : when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be kept clean from Weeds; and about Michaelmas 
ſome of the Plants ſhould be carefully drawn out, where 
they grow too cloſe together, which may be tranſplanted 
out into a Nurſery-bed to get z and afterward 
they may be removed, and planted about in Wilderneſs- 
quarters; where (if they are not too much over-ſhaded 
by Trees) they will thrive and flower very well, and make 
an agreeable Variety. Thoſe Plants which are left in the 
Seed- beds to flower, ſhould be ſingled out to a Foot or 
more Diſtance in the Rows; otherwiſe they will not have 
room to ſpread. | 


VERBENA [takes its Name of verrere, Lat. to bruſh; 
becauſe, in old times, it was us'd in cleanſing the Altars. 


It was alſo call'd Periſterium of [Jepiepx, a Dove; be- 


cauſe Doves are greatly delighted with it. There is no 
Herb of which the Antients have ſaid fo much of its being 
a Vulnerary, or Wound-herb; whence it is call'd Herba vul- 
neraria. There has been no Herb of which the Poets have 
been more fertile in their Fictions; no Herb more com- 
mended for Sacrifices: whence it is called le co? r, of 
lep, ſacred, and Bord vn, an Herb: nor any Herb of which 
the Magi have been fuller of their Fables : they fay, that if 
a Perſon crop it with his Left-hand, being circumſcrib'd in 
a Circle, before he has ſeen theSun or Moon, then he ſhall 


obtain whatſoever he wiſhes for; but if it be pluck'd with 
the Right-hand, nothing will favour him], Vervain. 


The Characters are; | ; 
1t hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 


_ Upper-lip is upright, and commonly divided into two ; but 


the Under-lip is cut into three Parts, ſo that at the firſt 
Sight it appears like a Flower with five Leaves : theſe Flow- 
ers are each ſucceeded by four naked Seeds, which fill the 


| Calyx: to which may be added, The Flowers generally grow 


in Spikes or Heads, but not in Whorles round the Stalks. 
The Species are; "Nt 
1. VERBENA communis, ceruleo flore. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Vervain, with a blue Flower. 


2. VerBENA Lufitanica latifolia procerior.Tourn. Taller 
broad-leav'd Portugal Vervain. 


3. Verna urficæ folio, Canadenfis. H. R. Par. Ca- 
nada Nettle-leav*d Vervain. 3 


4. VłEABENA Americana, ſpica multiplici, foliis urticæ 
anguſtioribus, floribus cæruleis. Par. Bat. Prod. Ameri- 


can Vervain, with many Spikes, narrow Nettle-leaves, and 


blue Flowers. 
5. VERBENA fenuifolia. C.B.P. Narrow-leav'd Vervain. they 


6. VERBENA urtice folio longicre ſerrato. Houſt. Ame- 


rican Vervain, with a longer ſawed Nettle-leaf. . 


7. VERBENA Bonarienfis altiſima, lavendulæ Canari- 
enfis ſpica multiplici. Hort. Elth. The talleſt Vervain 


of Buenos Ayres, with many Spikes reſembling the Canary 


Lavender. | 

8. VERBENA Carolinienſis, meliſſe folio aſpero. Hort. 
Elth. Carolina Vervain, with a rough Balm-leaf. 

9. VERBENAa Mexicana, tracbelii folio, fruftu aparines. 
Hort. Elth. Mexican Vervain, with a Throatwort-leaf, and 
a Fruit like Gooſe-graſs. | | 

The firſt here mention'd is very common on the Side 
of Roads and Foot-paths, near Habitations ; for although 
there is ſcarce any Part of England, in which this Plant is 
not found in Plenty, yet it is never found growing above 
a Quarter of a Mile from an Habitation; which occaſion'd 
its being call'd Simplers Joy; becauſe, where-ever they 
found this Plant growing, it was a ſure Token of an Houſe 
being near. This is rarcly cultivated in Gardens; but is 
the Sort directed by the College of Phyſicians for medici- 
nal Uſe ; and is brought to the Markets by thoſe who ga- 
ther it in the Fields. 

The next five Sorts, tho* not Natives of this Country, 
yet are very hardy, and will endure the ſharpeſt of our 
Winters in the open Air. 

Theſe may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 
a Bed of freſh Earth in the Spring; and when the Plants 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out, or thinned ſo as 


to 20 Ga eh ue Fave Hes owe Gray | 
nerally grow pretty large, _— 
after which they will require no fart 8 


them from Weeds, and the ſecond Summer they will oe 

and ſeed ; which, if permitted to fall upon the Ground, 

22 up the ſucceeding Spring, without any farther 
re. | 

The ſixth Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. William 

Houftoun in Jamaica, from whence he ſent the Seeds into 


England. This is a biennial Plant, which 
R arg has perfected its Seeds. 

e ſeventh Sort was brought from Buenos Thi 
Plant grows to the Height of five or fix * 
and produces its Flowers at the Extremity of the Branches 
in many ſlender Spikes, which are plac'd cloſe together 
ſomewhat like the Canary Lavender. Theſe Flowers are 


commonly pe. 


high. 
mon Sort. 


iſh Form, ſo as to ſomewhat like the Seeds of 
Gooſe-graſs or cog Oy 


which may be propagated by Seeds, 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; but when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt have a good Share of free Air ad- 
mitted to them in warm Weather ; otherwiſe they will 


Water. When the Plants have obtain'd ſome Strength, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on another moderate Hot-bed, 


obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken new: Root; 


after which time they muſt have Air and Moiſture in warm 
Weather in great Plenty ; which will ſtrengthen the Plants, 
About the Beginning of Fune, they ſhould be carefully 


taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted 


into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, where they ſhould be 
ſcreened from the Sun until they have taken new Root; 
afterward they ſhould be inured to the open Air by de- 
grees ; for in July they may be remoy'd out of the Hot- 
bed, and plac'd in a warm ſhelter'd Situation, where they 
may remain till the Middle or Latter-end of September, 
when they muſt be removed into the Stove z where, if 
have a moderate Degree of Warmth in Winter, and 
are duly ſupply d with Water, the Plants may be preſerv'd, 
and the following Summer they will produce Flowers ; and 
if the Sealon proves forourthle, they will peafoit this 


Seeds in Autumn. | : 
hardy than thoſe laſt- 


The eighth Sort is much more 
mention'd, and may be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in 
a warm Situation, about the Middle of March; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean 
from Weeds, until they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant; 
when they muſt be carefully taken up, and ſome of them 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken new 


Root : then they may be placed in an open Situation with 


other hardy Exotic Plants, where they may remain during 
the Summer-ſeaſon ; but in Winter they muſt be ſhelter'd 
from ſevere Froſt. The other Plants may be planted in 
a warm Border, where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters without Covering ; but in hard Winters 
theſe are ſomerimes deſtroyed : for which Reaſon, it will 
be proper to have ſome of the Plants in Pots, in order to 
preſerve the Kind. This Sort flowers, and produces g 


Seeds, in this Country ; but the Roots ſeldom continue 
above two or three Years. 


VERGE is the Edge or Outſide of a Border; but in 
Gardening it is generally underſtood to be a Slip of Graſs 


which joins to Gravel-walks, and divides them from the 


Borders in the Parterre-garden. | 
VERO- 


VERONICA [was fo call'd after the Princeſß Veronica, 
who firſt diſcover*d it], Speedwell; or Fluellin. 
The Characters are; : 
The Leaves, for the moſt part, grow oppoſite by Pairs: 
the Calyx confiſts of one Leaf, which is divided into four 
Parts, and expands in form of a Star : the Flower con- 
fits of ont Leaf, which is, for the moſt part, divided into 
four Segments, and expandrin à circular Order: when the 
Flower decays, the Ovary becomes a membranaceous Fruit, 
Hvided into two Cells, which are ſhaped like an Heart, and 
are filled with Seeds, which are ſometimes ſmall, and at 
' other times large and thick. NT On 
The Species are; 8 r 
1. VER @N1CA mas ſupina & vulgatiſima. C. B. P. 
Common Male Speed well, or Ado | | 
2. Verona. fpicata anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd ſpik'd Speedwell. | 


broad-leav*d upright Speedwell. 
4. VERONICA multicaulis Pannonica. Tourn. Hung a- 
riam Speedwell, bearing many Stalks or Spikes of Flowers. 
5. VERONICA ſpicata Cambro- Britannica, bugule 


with an hairy Bugle-lea | Rs 
6. VERONICA crrulea, trifido aut quinqueſido folio. Flor. 
Bat. Blue Speedwell, with a trifid or quinquefid Leaf. 
J. Veronica Virginiana altifſima, ſpira multiplici, flo- 
ribus candidis. Flor. Bat. Tall Virginian Speedwell, with 
many Spikes, . — 1 Os 
8. Venonica ſpicata longifolia. Tourn. Long-li 
ſpik d Speedwell. | | 
9. VerONica petræa ſempervirens. Pon. Bald. Ever- 
green Rock Speedwell. 3 | 
10. VERONICA - repens Pyrenaica, folio longiori gle 
bro. Schol. Bot. creeping Pyrencan Specdwell, wi 
a longer ſmooth Leaf. 5 
11. Veronica mas ereffa. C. B. P. Male upright 
9 ſpicata minor. C. B. P. Smaller ſpiked 
1 VEtronica Alpina fruticans, ſerpylli minoris folio 
circinato. Pluk. Phyt. Shrubby —— of the Alps, with 
a round leſſer Mother- of- thyme · leaf. 8 
14. Veronica fruteſcens durior, oblongo chamæ 


» Patavina. Bocc. Maſ. Harder ſhrubby Speedwell 
. Pads with an oblong „ ey 

15. Veronica Anftriaca, foliis tenuiſime laciniatis. 
Inſt. R. H. Auſtrian Speedwell, with Leaves finely jagged. 

16. VERONICA maxima. Lugd. The greateſt Speed- 
well, or falſe Germander. | | 
17. VeRONICA major fruteſcens altera. Mor. Hiſt. 
Another greater ſhrubby Speedwell, or falſe Germander. 

18. VERONA ſupina, facie teucrii pratenſis. Lob. 
Icon. Low Speedwell, with the Face of Meadow-ger- 
mander. 

19. Veronica longifolis Virginiana altiſſima, foliis 
ternis profunde ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, ſpice mul- 
tiplici cerulea. Royen. The talleſt long-leav'd Virginian 
Speedwell, with deeply-ſawed Leaves embracing the Stalks, 
and many Spikes of blue Flowers. 

20. VERONICA minor anguſtifolia ramoſior & procum- 
mw Mor. Hift. Oxon.” Small narrow-leav'd branching 

trailing Speedwell. 

21. 2 aquatica major, folio ſubrotundo. Mor. 
Hiſt. Greater Water Speedwell, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
commonly call'd Bros 

22. VERONA aquatica, anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Narrow- leav d Water Speedwell, or Brooklime. 

23. Veronica aquatica minor, folio ſubrotundo. Inſt. 
R. H. Leſſer Water Speedwell, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

2;. VERONICA aguatica major, folio oblongo. Mor. 
Hiſt. Greater Water Speedwell or Brooklime, with an 
oblong Leaf. 


25. VerRoNICA aquatic minor, folio oblongo. Mor. Hiſt. 
Small Water Speedwell, with an oblong Leaf. 
26. Veronica Conſtantinopolitana incana, chamedryos 


felio. Journ. Cor. Hoary Speedwell of Conſtantinople, 
with a Germander-leaf. 


birſuto folio. Rai Syn. Edir 3. Welſh ſpiked Speedwell, 
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27. Veronica Orientalis, foliis bederæ terreſtris, flore 
magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Speedwell, with Ground-ivy- 
leaves, and a large Flower. 3 

28. VERONICA Orientalis erecta, gentianelle foliis. 
Tourn. Cor. Upright Eaſtern Speedwell, with ſmali Gen- 
tian- leaves. 

29. VERONICA Orientalis elatior, gentianellæ foliis, 

ore major albido. Tourn. Taller Eaſtern Speedwell, with 
{mall Gentian-leaves, and a larger white Flower. 

30. VERONICA Orientalis minima, foliis laciniatis. 
Tawrn. Cor. The leaft Eaſtern Speed well, with jagged 
. Orientalis, te] 

31. Veronica Orientalis, telephii folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Faſtern Speedwell, with an Gir li. 1 

32. VERONICA major fruteſcens altera, foliis conflanter 
S eleganter variegatis. Boerb. Ind. alt. The other great 


1 33. Veronica Americana erecta, foliis gramincis, flo- 
ribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. Upright American Speed- 
well, with Graſs-leaves, and Flowers coming out of the 


fub- Wings of the Leaves. . . 
The firſt Sort grows wild in Woods, and other ſhady 
Places, in divers Parts of England, and is a Plant of little 


Beauty; but as it is the Sort which is us'd in Medicine, 
under the Title of Paul's Betom, I thought it not amiſs to 
ſet it down here. This is generally brought to Market by 
ſuch Perſons as make it their Buſineſs to gather Herbs 
in the Fields to ſupply the ſame, ſo that it is not often 
cultivated in Gardens; but thoſe who have a mind to pro- 


it; may do it with much Eaſe ; for as the Branches 


trail upon the Ground, they puſh out Roots from their 
Joints z which Branches, being cut off, and planted, will 
take Root, and grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 
The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are very orna- 
mental Plants in the large Borders of the Flower-garden 
particularly the fourth, which 
of Spikes of beautiful blue Flowers. Theſe continue flow- 


ering at leaſt two Months, and in cool moiſt Seaſons much 
longer ; and theſe Flowers are very proper to cut for Ba- 


ſons or Flower-pots to adorn Rooms in the Summer- 
ſeaſon. | 


The fifth Sort is a Native of the Mountains in Wales, 


dryos from whence it hath been tranſplanted into many curious 


Gardens. It alſo grows on the Alps and Pyrenees. This 


uces fine large Spikes of blue Flowers, and deſerves 
Ai 


every 
The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Natives 
of warmer Countries than England ; but are hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our Winters very well, provided 


they are planted in a dry Soil. Theſe are all pretty Va- 


rieties, and ſucceed each other in Flowering ; which ren- 
ders them worthy of a Place in every curious Garden, 
Theſe ſhould all be planted in the Middle of the Borders 
of the Pleaſure-garden (except the fifth and ninth, which 
ſeldom grow above a Foot high, and ſo are better plac'd 
amongſt Flowers of the ſame Growth), where, being in- 
termix d with other Flowers, they afford an agreeable Va- 


riety. 
The tench Sort grows wild upon the Alps and Pyrenean 


Mountains. This is a low trailing Plant, ſomewhat like 
the firſt Sort ; but the Leaves arc longer and ſmoother. 
The Flowers of this Sort having little Beauty, the Plants 
are rarely cultivated but in Botanic Gardens. 

The eleventh Sort is very like to the ſecond ; from 
which it differs in having broader Leaves, and is a lower 
Plant. 

The twelfth Sort is much ſmaller than the eleventh ; but 
the Spikes of Flowers being of a fine blue Colour, and con- 
tinuing long in Beauty, renders it worthy of a Place in the 
Flower-garden. 

The thirteenth Sort is a low ſhrubby Plant, ſomewhat 
like the ninth ; but the Leaves are ſmaller : there is but 
little Beauty in this Plant. 

The fourteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth 
Sorts are like to the fourth Sort ; bur the Spikes of Flow- 
ers are not ſo beautiful: theſe come later to flower, an 
continue much longer in Bcauty. | 


The 


1 | ſhrubby Speedwell, with Leaves conſtantly and 
3. VERONICA major latifolia ereffa. Mor. Hift, Greater 1 y and beautifully 


produces a great Number 
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The fifteenth Sort hath fine cut Leaves, in which it dif- 
fers from theſe laſt; but the Flowers are very like to thoſe 
of the fourteenth Sort. 
I be nineteenth Sort NN 
the other; the Flowers art produc'd on pikes, whi 
come out many together from the Top of each Stalk, and 


are of a fine blue Colour. This flowers in July; and if 
the Seaſon proves cool, the Flowers will continue moſt 


Part of Auguſt. ; 
The twentieth Sort is a Plant of no great Beauty, being 


very like to the common Speedwell with Germander- 
leaves; fo is ſeldom preſerv'd in Gardens. 


The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth Sorts are aquatic Plants, growing on the 


Sides of Ditches and Standing-waters in many Parts of 


England; fo are not kept in Gardens. The twenty-firſt 
Sort is us'd in Medicine as an Antiſcorbutic, and ſtands 


in the Diſpenſary under the Title of Anagallis aquatica, 


or Becabunga. 3» 

The twenty · ſixth Sort hath white woolly Leaves, which 
are a little ſawed on their Edges ; the Flowers are pro- 
duc'd in fine long Spikes, which are of a fine blue Colour; 
and the Plant doth not ſpread ſo much as many of the 
other Sorts, ſo deſerves a Place in every good Garden. 
This flowers in Fuly and . | 

The thirtieth Sort is an humble Plant, with fine cut 
Leaves, and has the Appearance of the fifteenth Sort; but 
the Plant is much ſmaller, and the Leaves are more cut. 
This flowers in May. 

The twenty- ſeventh, twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and 
thirty-firit Sorts were diſcover*d by Dr. Tournefort in the 
_ Levant, and are rare in England at preſent. Theſe are 
 preſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens for Variety; 
but are not ſo beautiful as many of the Sorts here named. 

There are ſome more Species of this Genus, than are 
here enumerated ; moſt of which are annual Plants, which 
have no Beauty : I have therefore omitted them, as they 
are ſeldom admitted to have a Place in Gardens. 

The thirty-ſecond Sort is preſerv'd in ſome Gardens, 
for its variegated Leaves; but it is the ſame with the ſeven- 
teenth Sort. | | 

The laſt Sort is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica ; therefore is too tender to live in England, unleſs it 
is preſerv*d in a warm Stove ; but as it has little Beauty, 
it is rarely preſcrv'd in the Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of 
Variety. 

Mott of the Sorts before-mention'd deſerve to have 
room in large Gardens; where, if they are planted in a 
ſhady Border, _ will continue a long time in Flower ; 
and as the Sorts ſucceed each other, ſo, where they are 


rightly plac'd, they will make an handſome Appearance 


during moſt of the Summer- months: for ſome of the Sorts 
begin to flower in April, others in May, ſome in June and 
July, and continue great Part of Auguſt : and as they re- 
quire but little Care to cultivate them, being extreme 
hardy, growing upon any Soil, or in any Situation, they 
better deſerve room in a Garden than many other Plants, 
which are more eſteem'd for being rare, than for their 
Beauty or Uſe. 
Theſe Plants may all be propagated by parting their 
Roots, which may be done every third Year ; for if the 
are too often parted, or divided into ſmall Heads, they 


will not make any Figure ; becauſe when they have not a 


Number of Stems, ſo as to form a good Bunch, they are 
ſoon paſt their Beauty, and have but a mean Appearance. 
The beſt time to part theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, that 
they may be well rooted again before Winter ; for when 
they are remov'd in the Spring, they ſeldom flower ſtrong 
the ſame Year, eſpecially if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry. 
Thoſe Sorts which grow pretty tall, are very proper to 
plant under large Trees, in open Wilderneſs-quarters ; but 
thoſe with trailing Branches are fit for the Sides of Banks, 
or irregular ſhady Slopes, where they will make an agree- 
able Varic ty. 
cannot omit mentioning the Virtues of the common 
Specd well, which have cauſed it to be in great Requeſt of 
late. It is found an excellent Remedy for the Gout, and 
all Rheumatic Diſorders. The Method is to make a Tea 


Sons much taller than either of ing, until the Patient finds Reef. To this eg age nn. 


num, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


floribus in umbella candidis. Dale. 
with large white Leaves, and white Flowers growing in an 
_ Umbel. f | 


of the Hedges upon the dry chalky Hills near Graveſend, 


of the dried Herb: the Quantity to be us'd is abc; 
uarter of an Ounce, from which four comman Diſt? 
Tea may be drawn : theſe are to be drunk 


dried Herbs of Bug- bean and Ground-pine, whit — 
mix in equal Quantities, and make a Tea of them; from 
which many Perſons have received great Benefit. 


VIBURNUM, The Way-faring, or Pliant Mealy- 
tree. | 

The Chara#ers are EN 

The Flower conſis of one Leaf, which is divided into 
five Parts, and expands in a circular Order; theſe are col. 
lected into the Form of an Umbrella: tbe Ovary, which is 
Placed in the Upper-part of the Flower, becomes a ſoft Berry, 
full of Juice, which contains one fem, compreſs'd, fur. 
J | | 

ann 
1. VisBurnum. Matth. common 
Pliant Mealy- tree. o 


2. Visurnum folio variegato. The common Vibur- 


3. VisurnuM foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis glabris, Fly. 


Virg. American Viburnum, with roundiſh ſmooth fawed 
| Leaves, commonly called The Black Haw. 


4. ViBuknuM Americanum ampliſſimo, folio candidiſſms, 
ale x 


5. VisBuznuM Americanum latifolium, floribus in un- 
bella candidis, maculis rubris adſperſis, ramulis tomentaſi. 
Broad-leav'd er 8 with ** Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, which are ſpotted with red, and the 
Branches very woolly. | 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in divers Parts 
of England, particularly in Kent, where it grows in moſt 


Rocheſter, &c. in very great Plenty. But notwithſtanding 
its being thus common, yet it deſerves a Place in ſmall 
Wilderneſs-quarters, among other flowering Trees; where, 
by irs mealy Leaves and Shoots, together with its large 
Bunches of white Flowers in the Spring, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by red Berries in Autumn, it affords an agreeable 
Variety. | | 
This Tree may be propagated either from Seeds, or by 
laying down the q * Branches ; but the former Method, 
being tedious, is ſeldom practis d; eſpecially ſince 
Plants may be taken from the Woods or Hedges, — 
there are many of the old Trees growing; from which 2 
Number may ſoon be p x 
The re Autumn, 
juſt as the Leaves begin to fall (the manner of laying them, 
being the ſame as for other hardy Trees, need not be here 
repeated). By the ſucceeding Autumn the Layers will be 
rooted, when you may take them off from the old Plants, 
and tranſplant them into a Nurſery for two or three Years, 
in which they may be trained up to regular Stems and 
Heads, and may afterward be ted where they are to 
remain. This Tree commonly grows about twelve or 
fourteen Feet high, but it is rarely ſeen above ſixteen or 


y eighteen ; ſo that it ſhould be planted in Lines with ſuch 


Trees as do not exceed this Growth ; otherwiſe it will be 
hid thereby, and their Beauty loſt. 

The ftrip'd Sort may be propagated by inarching it up- 
on the plain Sort. This is preſerv'd by fach as delight in 
variegared Plants; but there is no great Beauty in tt. 
Theſe Trees ſeldom grow near ſo large as thoſe of the 
plain Sort; as is the Caſe of all other ſtrip'd Plants. 

The third Sort has been introduc'd into the Engliſþ Gar- 
dens from North-America, and is now pretty commonly 
cultivated in ſome of the Nurſeries near London, by the 
Title of Black Haw ; which is the Name it was brought 
by from America. | 

This is a regular growing Shrub, which riſes to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet : the Branches are uc'd 
oppoſite, as arc alſo the Leaves ; which are of a deep-green 
Colour, and intire, having their Edges ſlightly ſawed. 
The Flowers are produc'd in ſmall Umbels, at the _ 

ml 
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mity of the Branches, which are white. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſoft ſucculent Berries, which, when ripe, are of 
a dark- purple Colour. 

It is very hardy, ſo endures the Cold of our Winters 
very well, and grows in any Soil; but muſt not be too 
much expos d to ſtrong Winds,which are apt to ſplit down 
the Branches, and render the Shrubs very unſightly. This 
may be propagated by laying down the Branches, in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the common Sort. 

The fourth Sort has much the Appearance of the com- 
mon Viburnum 4 but the Leaves are larger, and are very 
mealy on both Sides: the Shoots are alſo more woolly. 1 
receiv*d the Seeds of this Sort from South Carolina, which 
were ſent me by my late Friend Dr. Thomas Dale. 

This Sort is hardy enough to live in the open Air in 
England, if it is planted in a warm ſhelter'd Situation. It 
delights in a moiſt light Soil, in which it thrives much 
better than upon a dry gravelly Ground ; for it grows na- 
turally upon ſwampy Land in America. But the beſt way 
is not to plant into the full Ground, until they have 
obtain'd Strength *o reſiſt the Cold; fo that when the 
Plants are rais d from Seeds, they ſhould be kept in Pots, 


where they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, and only be ſhelter d from hard Froft. After 
two Years Growth from Seeds, the Plants will be ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant into the Ground, which ſhould be 
done in the Spring of the Lear; ſhaking the Plants out 
of the Pots, and preſerving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
A OT T0 008 2 he 
prin Id prove dry, it will be proper to water them 
rr 
which time will require no other Care than what is 
uſually beſtow d on other flowering Shrubs. . 
It may be propagated by laying down of the Branches, 
in the ſame manner as the common Viburnum ; but this 
ſhould not be practis d until the Shrubs have gotten fſuf- 
ficient Strength; and when the Layers are laid, if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of great Service in 


moting their taking Root, if they are duly water d. 


were ſent from Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar,who found 
the Plants growing in low marſhy Places in great Plenty. 
This Sort riſes to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, and has 
broader Leaves than the common Sort, which are (while 
young) cover'd thick with a ſoft white Down ; but 
3s the Leaves grow older, their Upper-fides are greener, and 
loſe moſt of the Down. The young Branches are alſo very 
woolly ; but as theſe grow older, it falls off. The Flow- 
ers are produc'd from the Wings of the Leaves in large 
Bunches, which are white; but the Apices or Summits are 
of a red Colour, which, at a ſmall Diſtance, appear like 
Stripes in the Flowers. After the Flowers are decayed, 
the Fruit appears, which, when ripe, turns black. 

This Plant may be 
be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, and fit to tranſp they ſhould be 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and then plung'd into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root, when they ſhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Scaſon; and as they are Plants which de- 
light in low marſhy Places, they muſt be conſtantly ſup- 
plied with Water in hot Weather, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. Ar Michbaelmas they 
Hot-bed, and plung'd into the Bark-bed in the 2 
nere ſhould be in a moderate Temperature 
Hear, oo be — tly watered; in which Stove 
taey will retain their Leaves all the Tear, and make con- 
ſiderable Progreſs; ſo that in two Years from ſowing, they 
will produce Flowers and Fruit. 

As theſe Plants grow older and ſtronger, they may be 
treated more hardily; therefore they may be in a 
dry Stove in Winter, and in the Middle of Summer may 
de expos d abroad in a warm ſhelter'd Situation, with other 
tender Exotic Plants; obſerving in dry Weather to water 
dem duly, and to ſhift them into other Pots, as they ſhall 


and in Winter plac'd under a common Hor-bed-frame , 


E « fac dick Dal | 
The fourth Sort is very tender. The Seeds of this Kind 


by Seeds, which ſhould | 


ſhould be remov*'d out of the 


require it. With this Management they will produce their 
Flowers every Year, toward the End of Summer ; and if 
the Autumn proves very favourable, or the Plants are early 
-- oh into the Stove, they will perfect their Seeds very 
well. | | 

This Sort may alſo be propagated by Layers, as the 
other ; but when the Shoots are laid Sr it will be pro- 
per to plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, which will cauſe them to put out Roots much 
ſooner than when they are expos'd abroad. The Layers, 
when ſufficiently rooted, may be taken off, and planted 


into ſeparate Pots, and treated in the fame manner as the 
ſeedling Plants. 


VICIA [fo call'd of vincire, Lat. to bind; becauſe it 
clings about any Stays or Supporters], Vetch. 

The Characters are; 

Ir hath a papilianaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Pod full 
of roundiſb or angular Seeds : to which muſt be added, The 
Leaves grow as it were by Pairs, on a Middle-rib ending 
in a Tenaril. 1 5 Bo 

The Species are; 5 | 

1. Vicia ſativa vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Vetch or Tare. 5 . 
* Vicia ſativa alba. C. B. P. White Vetch or 
3. Vicia ſupina, latiſimo folio non ſerrato. Tourn. 
Low Vetch, with a broad Prong Job _ | 

4. Vicia ſupina, latifſimo folio ſerrato. Tourn. Low 
Vetch, with a broad ſerrated Leaf. I” 

5. Vicia multiflora. C. B. P. Many-flower'd Vetch. 


6. Vicia maxima dumetorum. C. B. P. Buſh or peren- 
nial Vetch, | 


7. Vicia ſepium, folio rotundiore acuto, ſemine nigro. 
C. B. P. Buſh Vetch, with a rounder ſharp-pointed Leaf, 
and a black Seed. | | 


8. Vicia vulparis, acutiore folio, ſemine parvo nigro. 
C. B. P. Wild Vetch, with a ſharper-pointed Leaf, and 


9. Victa perennis incana multiflora. Bot. Monſp. Hoary 
perennal V etch, with many Flowers. | 

10. Vicia perennis mult:flora, majori flare ceruleo, ex 
albo mixto. Bot. Monſp. Tufted perennial Vetch, with a 
large blue Flower mix d with White. 

11. Vicia perennis multiflora incana, inſularum Stæ- 
chadum. Inft. R. H. Perennial hoary tufted Vetch of 
Stecboides. birſ | CB.P. H . 

12. Vicia Hlveſtris birſuta incana. C. B. P. Hoary 
wild Vetch. 
13. Vicia frlveftris incana, major & præcox, Pari- 


fienfts, flore ſuave-rubente. Inft. R. H. The greater early 


hoary wild Vetch, with a foſt red Flower. | 

14. Vicia fylvatica maxima, piſo ſylveſtri ſimilis. J. B. 
The greateſt wild Vetch, reſembling wild Peas. 

15. Vicia fylveſtris lutea, filique birſuta. C. B. P. 
Wild yellow Vetch, with hairy Pods. 8 

16. Vier ſerotina perennis flore lite, filigua bir ſuta. 
Inf. R. H. ' Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with a yel- 
low Flower, and an hairy Pod. | | 

17. Vicia ſerotina perennis, fore luteo, filiqua glabra. 


Inft. R. H. Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with a yel- 


low Flower, and ſmoother Pod. | 

18. Vicia Hlveſtris lutea, cum galea fuſca. J. B. Wild 
yellow Vetch, with a brown Standard. 

19. Vicia Cretice multiflora latifolia, flere intenſe pur- 
pureo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leav'd many-flower'd Vetch of 
Crete, with a deep-purple Flower. 

20. Vicia Orientalis multiflora incana, anguſtiſſimo fo- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern tuftzd Vetch, with a very 
narrow Leaf. : 

21. Vicia verna villaſſſima & incana, flore parvo ſpi- 
cato, ex purpureo ad iantbinum vergente. Journ. Cor. The 
moſt ay and hoary Spring Vetch, with a ſmall ſpiked 
Flower, from a purple to a violet Colour, | 

22. Vici a multiflera ſpicata, floribus alhidis, ca hee 
purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Spiked tufted Verch, with whitiſn 
Flowers, and a purple Empal:men:. 
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23. Victa Orientalis mull iflora argentea, fore varit- 
ato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern tuited ſilvery Vetch, with a 
variegat:d Flower, 
2:. Vicia Orientalis, fore maximo palleſcente, macula 
lutca notato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Vetch, with a large pale 
Flower ſpotted with yellow. 
25. Vicia mulliflera Caſſubica ſruleſcens, lentis fili- 
gu. Breyn. Prod. Shrubby tufted Verch, with Pods like 
Lentils. | 
26. Vicia fylvatica muliiflora maxima. Phyt. Brit. The 
greateſt tufted wood Vetch. | 
27. Vicia ſegetum, cum filiquis plurimis birſutts. C. 
B. P. Small wild Tare, with many rough Pods. 
28. Vicia ſegetum, ſngularibus filiquis glabris. C. B. 
P. Cor Vetch, or fine Tare, with ſingle ſmooth Pods. 
29. Vici minima, cum filiquis glabris. Inſt. R. H. 
The ſmalleſt Vetch, with ſmooth Pods. 5 
30. Vicia five cracca, foliis & filiquis longioribus. 
Bot. Menſp. Vetch with longer Leaves and Pods. 
31. Vicia minima precox, Pariſienſium. H. R. Par. 
The leaſt early Vetch, with an angular Seed. _ 
The firſt of thoſe here mention'd is cultivated in the 

Ficlds in divers Parts of England for the Seed, which is 
the common Fcod of Pigeons: the Method of cultivating 
them is hereafter inſerted. | | 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flowers and Seeds, which 
in this Kind are both white; but the Flowers of the other 
Kind are purple, and the Seeds are biack. This may be 
_ cultivated as the former. 1 | 

The third and fourth Sorts are, at preſent, only preſerv*d 
in Botanic Gardens in Lugland; tho! believe they might 
be cultivated in the Fields as the common Sort, with good 
Succeſs. | 

Theſe muſt be ſuwn in the Spring, as Peas; but ſhould 
have a light cry Soil, and require more room than the 
common Sort : for the Plants are apt to ſpread pretty far, 
provided they like their Situation. They are both annual 
Piants, which decay ſoon after their Seeds are ripe. Theſe 
are ſuppos'd to be the Bean of the antient Greets. 5 

The fifth Sort g:ows wild in divers Parts of England, 
under Hedges, and by the Sides of Woods, where it climbs 
vpon whatever Buſhes are near it; and during the time 
of flowering (which is commonly in June and Za:y) it af- 
fords an agreeable Proſpect. This Plant may be cultivated 
by the Sides of Wilderneſs-qu rters ; where it may be al- 
low'd to climb upon ſome low Buſhes, without which Sup- 
port it ſeldom thrives well; and in ſuch ſhady Situations 
x will flower extremely, and continue for ſcveral Years. 


The beſt Way to propagate it is by ſowing the Seeds either 


in Spring or Auwmn, in the Places where they are to re- 
main; for theſe Plants commonly ſhoot their Roots down- 
right into the Ground, fo that they ſeldom thrive well if 
tranſplanted : | £ 

The ſixth, cighth, and fifreent!: Sorts grow wild in this 
Kingdom. The ſixth is very common in ſhady Woods, 
and on the Sides of Banks under Trees, in moſt Parts of 
England. The eighth Sort is found on $bootover-bill, and 
in tome other Places in Exgland. And the fifteenth grows 
on Gla/enbury-thern-bill in Somer ſelſbire. | | 
Ib ſeventh, ninth, tenth, twellth, fourtcenth, ſix- 
rcenth, ſeventeenth, cighteenth, nineternth, and twentieth 
Soits grow wild in German, France, and 1taly ; but are 
not Natives of this Country. Theie are all of them abiding 
Plants, whoſe Roots continue ſeveral Years ; but their 
Shoots Cie down in Autumn, and freſh ones come out the 
following Spring ; fome of which will riſe to the Height 
of hve or lix Fect, and trail over Buſhes, or whatever 
Piants they grow ncar; ſo that they muſt be ſupported, 
otherwite they will appear very unſightly. 

Theſe may be propagated by Sceds, which may be ſown 
in Drilis on a Border of freſh Earth, expos'd only to the 
morning Sun. The beſt time for ſowing theſe Secds is in 
ler, and when the Plants come up, they mult be kept 
clean from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe toge- 
ther, ſome of them ſhould be drawn up to give room for 
the remaining ones to grow ſtrong. This is all the Cul- 
ture tłey re pure till Micla-lmas, when their Shoots will 


| Shoots decay every Autumn, and freſh ones are produc'd 
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decay; at which time the Roots ſhould be carefully taken 


up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remai 


which ſhould be under Trees, and in other ſhady Wilde. 
neſs- quarters; where, if they are rightly diſpog'd, they will 
thrive extremely well, and make an agreeable Variety 

The eleventh Sort grows wild in the Stechades Jie 
from whence the Seeds have been obtain'd by fome _ 
rious Perſons, who preſerve the Sort for the fake of V.. 
rety; as is alſo the eighth Sort, which is found wild in th 
Neighbourhood of Paris. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-fitſt, twenty. ſe 
twenty third, and twenty - fourth — were — TTu 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe, though they 
are Natives of warmer Countries than England, yer will 


thrive very well in the Open Air, and may be admitted into 


Gardens for the ſake of Variety. | 
The twenty-fifth Sort is alſo an abiding Plant, whoſe 


in the Spring. This Sort ſhould have a moiſt ſhady S- 
tuation, in which the Shoots will riſe five or ſix Feet hi 
and produce great Quantities of Flowers; thereby afford. 
Ing an agreeable Variety in ſome obſcure Places, where few 
better Plants will thrive. | cf Veh 
The twenty-ſixth Sort grows wild in ſome Woods in 
the North of England, as alſo in Oxfordſbire. This is like- 
wiſe an abiding Plant, which ſhould be treated in the fame 


manner as the former Sort. 


As all theſe Sorts of Vetches grow near Buſhes, or under 


Hedges, on which they climb, and are thereby fi 
from trailing on the Ground, ſo, whenever they are br 
into Gardens, they ſhould be planted in the like Situation: 
for if they trail on the Ground, they will run over what- 
ever Plants grow near them, and make a bad A 
whereas, if they are planted near any ordinary Shrubs, over 
which they may be allow'd to ramble, their Flowers will 
appear ſcattering amongſt the Branches of the Shrubs, and 
afford an agreeable Variety. 


The twenty-ſeventh, twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and 


thirticth Sorts are annual Plants, which grow too plenti- 
fully amongſt the Corn, ſo as to become very troubleſome 
Weeds in ſome Parts of England ; therefore ſhould be 
rooted out in the Spring, before their Sceds ripen : for if 
any of them are permitred to ſtand until their Seeds are 
ripe, the firſt hot Day after, the Pods will burſt, and caſt 


their Sceds to a great Diſtance, ſo as to fill the Ground 


with young Plants in Autumn. Theſe Plants always come 
up in Autumn, and abide the Winter ; during which time 
they do not appear as if they would ever become large 
enough to injure the Crop amongſt which they grow; but 
in the Spring they will ſend forth many lateral Shoots, ſo 
as to ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance ; and by their Ten- 


drils will faſten themſelves to the Stalks of Corn, or any 


other Plants, and thereby greatly weaken them ; and ſome- 
times, where theſe Weeds are in Plenty, and the Corn but 
weak, they will ramp quite over it, and thereby aimoſt 
deſtroy it. The beſt time to extirpate theſe Weeds is in 
March or April, when, if they are cut up with a Spaddle 
in dry Weather, they will in a Day or two be effectually 
deſtioy'd, ſo as not to recover; and if this be repeated 


two or three Seaſons, it will intirely clear the Land of 


The thirty-arſt Sort is a very ſmall annual Plant, which 
grows wild on chalky Hills in ſome Parts of England, but 
particularly near Greenbith in Kent, It flowers the Begin- 
ning of April, the Seeds are ripe in May, and the Plant 
ſoon after periſhes ; ſo that whoever is deſirous to find it, 
mult ſearch for it while it is in Vigour ; otherwiſe it is ſo 
ſmall, that it can hardly be diſcover*d. If this Plant is de- 
ſign'd to be preſerv'd in a Garden, the Sceds ſhould be 
ſown carly in Autumn, that the Plants may get Strength 
before Winter ; for when they are ſown in the Spring, they 
ſeldom ſucceed. When they are once eſtabliſh*d in a Gar- 
den, and their Seeds permitted to ſcatrer, they will main- 
tain themſelves better than if ſown by Hand ; and will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

There are ſome of the larger Kinds of theſe Vetches, 
as well worth cultivating in the Fields as the common Tare, 

and 
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and will ſerve for the ſamePurpoſes; N the ſecond, 
third, and ninth Sorts, which grow large, and afford a 
| Quantit 7 of Seeds. Theſe may all be cultivated in 
the ſame manner as the common Sort, and are equally 


hardy. _ Hp | 

The uſual time for ſowing of Vetches or Tares is in 
the Spring, about the Middle of February; but from ſe- 
yeral Experiments which I have made, I find it to be a 


much better Method to ſow them in Autumn; for as they 


are hardy enough to reſiſt the Froſt in Winter, they will 
get Strength early in the Spring, and will grow conſider- 
ably larger than thoſe which are fown in the Spring, and 
will produce a larger Quantity of Seeds; which, ripening 
early in Summer, may be gather d in before Wheat-harveſt. 

The Sorts of Vetches which are cultivated for Uſe in 
the open Fields, ſhould be ſown in Drills, after the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for Peas. Theſe Drills ſhould be 
4 Foot and an half or two Feet aſunder, that there may 
be room for the Hoeing-plough to go between them, in 


Theſe Drills ſhould be about the fame Depth as thoſe uſu- 
| fually made for Peas; and the Seeds ſhould be ſcatter d 


be carefully cover'd as ſoon as they are ſown; for if they 
ae left open, the Rooks will diſcover them; ſo that where 
they are not carefully watch'd, they will intirely devour 
them. Indeed theſe; being ſown in Autumn, will be in 
fs Danger than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring; be- 
cauſe there is more Food for Rooks and Pigeons in the 


much ſooner above-ground:- The beſt time to ſow them 
s, about the Beginning of September ;. for the Rains 
which uſually fall at that Seaſon, will bring them up in a 
ſort time, Toward the Larter-end of OZcber, the Plants 
will have obtained conſiderable Strength; whereſore they 
ſaduld then be earthed up with the Hoeing- plough. This 
Work ſhould be perform*d in dry Weather, and in doing 
of it Care muſt be had to lay the Earth up as high to the 
Srems of the Plants as poſſible, fo as not to cover their 
Tops; becauſe this w:li ſecure them againſt Froſt. 
woke Space of Ground between the Rows ſhould alſo be 
u r'd, in order to deſtroy the Weeds; which, if carefully 
perform'd in dry Weather, will lay the Land clean till 
March; at which time the Crop ſhould be earth*d a ſecond 
ne, and the Ground clean'd again between the Rows 
which will cauſe the Plants to grow vigorous, and in a 


Spaces; whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring will not grow 
to half this Size, and will be very late in flowering. 
Some People ſow theſe Verches ; and when they are 


manure it. Where this is deſign'd, there will be no Oc- 
caſion to ſow them in Drills at this Diſtance, nor to 
huſband them in the manner before directed; but in this 
Caſe it will be the beſt Method to ſow them in Autumn, 
\ becauſe they will be fit to plow in much ſooner the fol- 
blowing Year ; fo that the Land may be better prepar'd to 

\ receive the Crops for which it is intended. In ſome Parts 


table : and in many Parts of England they are cultivated 
to feed Cart-horſes, &c.; tho* upon ſuch Land, where 
Lucern will thrive, it will be much better Huſbandry to 
cultivate that for this Purpoſe. 


ſhould be cut ſoon after the Pods change brown ; and 
when they are dry, they muſt be immediately ſtack' d 3 
for if they are ſuffer'd to lie out in the Field to receive 
Wet, and there comes one hot Day after it, the Pods will 
moſt of them burſt, and caſt out the Seeds. When the 
Seeds are threſh'd out, the Haulm is eſteem'd very good 
Food for Cattle; and ſome have recommended the Seeds 
for Horſes, and affirm they are as proper for thoſe Ani- 
mals as Beans; which, if true, will render them more 
valuable, becauſe rheſ: will grow on the lighteſt ſandy 
Land, where Beans will not thrive; ſo may be a good 
mprovement to ſome Counties in England, where they 
do not attempt to cultivate Beans, 


order to deſtroy the Weeds, and to earth the Plants. 


about the ſame Diſtance in the Drills. Theſe Seeds ſnould 


ſembling the papili 


open Fields at this Seaſon ; and the Plants will appear 


The 


ttle time they will ſpread fo as to meet, and cover the 


fully grown, plow them into the Ground, in order to 


of France, and in Italy, theſe Vetches are ſown for feed- 
ing of Cattle while green, and are accounted very pro- 


Where theſe Plants are cultivated for their Seeds, they 


rennial Sorts are not proper to cultivate in the 
becauſe they are of flower Growth than the annual 


The pc 
Fields, 
Kinds; for they make but 
they are ſown; and moſt of 
and to grow under Buſh 


little Progreſs: the firft Year 
them delight in ſhady Places, 
es, on which they can ramp; fo 
that when they grow in the open Ground, their Branches 
trail; and in wet Weather, if they are cloſe together, 
they will rot: ſo that the annual Kinds of large Growth 
are ſuch as ſhould be preferr'd tor ſowing. But of all the 
Sorts, there is not one ſo good, as that with white Seeds: 
the only Objection which has been made to the cultivat- 
45 = * was 2 being ſo white, as that the 
was ealily diſtinguiſh them; and are more apt to 
them than the black Sort. e * 


VINCA PERVINCA. Vide Pervinca, 
VINCETOXICUM. Vide Afclepias, 
- VINE. Lide Vitis. 


VIOLA, Violet. 
The CharaSers are; | | | 

It hath a . eee enomalous Flower, ſomewhat re- 
onaceous Flower , for its two upper Pe- 
tals, in ſome meaſure, repreſent the Standard, the two fide 
ones the Wings; but the lower one, which ends in a Tail, 
in ſome meaſure reſembles the Keel: out of the Empale- 
ment ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit, 


and full of roundiſb Seeds. 

The IAAIEz.-- | 
1. Vio A Martia purpurea, flore fimplici odore. C. B. P. 
Common purple Violet, with a ſweet-ſcented Flower. 
2. VIOLA. Martia major hirſuta inodora: Mor. Hiſt. 
Greater hairy March Violet, without Smell. 

3. Viora Martia inodora fylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild 
or Dogs Violet. | IE Fork fo 

4. Viota Martia alba. C. B. P. White ſweet- 
ſcented Violet. . 5 

5. VIoL A Martia, multiplici flore. C. B. P. Double 
purple Violet. my 

6. Viola Martia, flore multiplici candido. C. B. P. 
Double white Violet. 5 

7. Viola Martia, folio eleganter variegato, flore albo. 
March Violet, with a beautitui variegated Leat, and a 
white Flower. | bet 

8. Viola Martia, fore rubello. March Violet, with 
a rediſh-colour'd Flower. 8 | 

9. VioLa erefla, flore cæruleo. Mor. Hiſt. 
Violet, with a blue Flower. | 

10. VIOor A Martia bortenfis, foliis amplioribus. C. B. P. 
Garden March Violet, with larger Leaves. f 

11. VioLA Martia inodora fylveſtris, foliis mucronatis, 
oblongis & firifttoribus. C. B. P. Pogs Violet, with 
oblong and narrow- pointed Leaves. 5 | 

12. VioLa Mariia, multiplici flore rubello. C. B. P. 
March Violet, with a double rediſh Flower. 
13. Viola Martia, multiplici fore ex albo & pur- 
pureo variegato. C. B. P. Merch Violet, with a double 
Flower, variegated with White and Purple. 

14. VioLa Martia multiplex, fore cinereo. H. R. Par. 
Double March Violet, with an aſh- colour d Flower. 

15. Viotza Martia intenſe purpurea, flore minore pleno. 
J. B. March Violet, with a ſmall double Flower, of a 
deep-purple Colour. 

16. VioLa Alpina, folio in plures partes diſſefo. C. B. P. 
Alpine Violet, with a Leaf cut into many Parts. 

17. VioLa Alpina rotundifolia lutea. C. B. P. Yeliow 
Violet of the Alps, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

18. Viol A montana lutea grandiflora. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain Violet, with a large yellow Flower. 

19. VioLa tricolor hortenſis repens. C. B. P. Panſies, 
Hearts- eaſe, or three · colour d Violet, commonly call'd 
three Faces under a Hood. | 

20. VioLa montana tricolor odoratiſima. C. B. P. The 
moſt ſweet-ſmelling three-colom*d mountain Violet. 


for the moſt part, three-corner'd, opening into three Parts, 


Upright 


21. Vior A 


FT I 


21. Viola montana alba grandiflora. C. B. P. Great 
fower'd white mountain Violet. 

22. VioLa montana lutea, ſubrotundo crenato folio. 
Barr. Icon. Yellow mountain Violet, with a roundiſh 
motch'd Leaf. | 

23. Vioua montana cerulea grandiflora. H. R. Par. 
Great - flower; d blue mountain Violet. 

24. VIoLA montana lutea, foliis non crenatis. C. B. P. 
Yellow mountain Violet, with Leaves not notch' d. 

25. Viota Ætnica erefta bicolor birſuta minima elatior 
ac ramofior. Hort. Cath. Upright two-colour'd hairy 
very ſmall Violet of Ana, taller and more 3x 

26. VioLa arvenſis, flore toto luteo. C. B. P. Field 
Violet, with a Flower all yellow. 

27. Viol A cærulea maxima, cucumerinis hir ſutis foliis, 
Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. The largeſt blue Violet of Vir- 
ginia, with hairy Cucumber-leaves. 

28. Viol A maxima, cucumerinis birſatis foliis, Vir- 
giniana, flore [nito. Pluk. Alm. The largeſt Violet of Virginia, 
with hairy Cucumber-leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

29. VIOLA Virginiana, platani fere foliis, parvis & 
incanis. Pluk. Mantiſſ. Virginian Violet, with ſmall 
hoary Leaves, ſhap'd like thoſe of the Plane-tree. 

The firſt Sort here mention' d is very common in Woods, 
and ſhady Lanes, in divers Parts of Exgland, and is 
what ſhould always be uſed in Medicine; tho* the People 
who ſell theſe Flowers in the Markets, do many times im- 

poſe upon the Ignorant the Flowers of the ſecond Sort, 
which are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, and fill up 
the Meaſure better; but they, having no Smell, are very 
improper for Uſe. . 
All the eight firſt Sorts are | 
den; where, being planted under Hedges, in Wilder- 
neſſes, or other ſhady Places, they will thrive exceedingly, 
and will want no other Calture than only to. keep them 
ciear from Weeds ; and in the Spring, when they are in 
Flower, they caſt forth a moſt Perfume, ef 


Pe- 
cially in Mornings or Evenings; ſo that it renders ſuch 


Places very delightful at thoſe Seaſons. 

Theſe may be eaſily gated ing their Roots. 
The beſt time for wich a A the Plants 
may take Root before Winter; ſo that they may flower 
ſtronger the ſueceeding Spring. | | 

The double Sorts, and thoſe without Smell, may be 
admitted for Variety: but the ſingle blue, white, and 
rediſh-colour'd Sorts, are thoſe which ſhould be moſt 
cultivated ; becauſe theſe are equally well-ſcented, in 
which the greateſt Curioſity of theſe Flowers conſiſts. And 
theſe, all growing wild in England, may be eaſily obtain'd 
in Quantity from their Places of Growth, by ſuch who 
are fond of theſe Flowers. | 
_ The ninth Sort is preſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens 
for Variety, but there is no Scent in its Flowers; ſo that 
it hardly merits a Place in curious Flower-gardens. 
| The tenth Sort giffers from the common Violet, in hav- 
ing large hairy Leaves; and the Flowers have not ſo good 
Flavour: but this Sort is frequently cultivated in Gardens, 


and the Flowers are brought to the Markets; tho? they 


are not near ſo good for Uſe as the common Sort. 

The eleventh has oblong pointed Leaves, in which it 
differs from the laſt: the Flowers of this Sort have no 
Flavour, ſo are unfit for Uſe. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts 
are Varieties of the common Violet with double Flowers: 
theſe are worthy of a Place in every good Garden, on 
account of their fine double ſweet-ſmelling Flowers, eſpe- 
_ cially as they require no other Culture than the common 

Violet: but theſe Sorts do not produce their Flowers in 
great Plenty, unleſs they are planted in a ſtrong Soil, and 
an open airy Situation; for in ſmall or cloſe Gardens they 
cio not flower near fo well, as where they have a clear 

open Air. | 

The eleven next-mention'd Sorts with the Hearts- 
eaſe or Panſies, more than with the other Kinds of Violet: 
the ſeventeenth, eighteenth, twenty-firſt, and twenty- 
third Sorts are perennial Plants, which may be ＋ 
by parting their Roots; the beſt time for doing of this is 
at Michaelmas, that they may be well rooted before the 
Spring: theſe delight in Shade and Moiſture, therefore 


y Varietics in a Gar- 


ſhould be planted on a North Border; and in dry Weather 
they muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 
The eighteenth Sort grows wild in the North of England, 
upon moiſt Mountains: the twenty-firſt and twenty- third 
Sorts are only Varieties of this, differing in the Colour of 
The nineteenth is the common Panſy or Hearts eaſe, 
of which there are a great Number of Varieties: theſe 
22 ET TR and 
pagate themſelves in plenty, are permitted 
ſtand : the twentieth Sort is by uf 
the Flowers of this being larger, the Colours beau- 
tiful, and the Scent almoſt equal to the common Violet. 
flower. | 
Theſe Sorts will ſcatter their Seeds in a ſhort time after 
their Flowers are paſt ; and the Plants which come up in 
Autumn will flower very early in the Spring; and theſe 
will be ſucceeded by the Spring-plants ; fo that where 
they are indulged in a G there will be a conſtant 
Succeſſion of their Flowers the greateſt Part of the Year, 
for they will flower all the Winter, .in mild Seafons, and 
moſt Part of the Summer in ſhady Situations; which ren- 
ders them worthy of a Place in every good Garden: but 
then they muſt not be allow'd to ſ too far, leſt 
become troubleſome Weeds; for their Seeds, when ripe, 
are caſt out of their Covers with great Elaſticity to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance z and the Plants will foon ſpread over 
a large Space of Ground, if they arc permitted to ſtand. 
The common Panſy ſtands in the College-Diſpenſatory, 
as a medicinal Plant, but is rarely uſed in England. 
The twenty-ſeventh, twenty-cighth, and twenty-ninth 
Sorts are Natives of Virginia, New-England, and ſevenl 
n ſome of the 
Plants have brought to Exg are preſery'd 
in Gardens by ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake of 
Variety: but as their Flowers have no Scent, and litle 
Beauty, they are not much regarded. 5 
Theſe are as hardy as the common Violet, and may be 
propagated by parting their Roots, in the ſame manner as 
is practis d for that; and they ſhould have a moiſt ſhady 
Situation, and a light Soil. 


VIORNA. Vide Clematitis. 


VIRGA AUREA [this Plant is fo call'd, becauſe the 
Stalk reſembles a Rod, and its Flower is of a golden 
Colour], Golden-rod. | 

The Charakters are; | | 
| The Leaves are, for the moſt part, whole, and art 
plac'd alternately on the Stalks : the Calyx, or Flower cup, 
is ſquamous: the Flowers are ſmall, radiated, and of 4 
yellow Colour, conſiſting of many Florets, each of which 
is furniſh'd with an Embryo, which afterward becomes 6 
Seed, having a downy Subſtance adbering to it: to which 
ſhould be „ That the Flowers are produc'd in a long 
Spike. | 1 55 
* The Species are 3 | = 

1. VISA Avnrea vulgaris latifolia. J. B. The 
common or broad-leav*d Golden- rod. | 

2. Vigca AurREa montana, folio anguſto ſubincan, 
floſculis conglobatis. Raii Syn. Narrow-leav'd mountain 
Golden-rod, with an hoary Leaf, and conglobate Flowers. 

3. Vieca Aura anguſtifolia, panicula ſpecioſa, Ca- 
nadenfis. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav*d Canada Golden-rod, 
with a ſpecious Panicle. | 
4. VCA Avrea Canadenſis birſuta, paniculs minus 
ſpecioſa. Boerb. Ind. Rough Canada Golden-rod, with 


a leſs ſpecious Panicle. 2 
5. VIA AuREA Nove Angliz altiſima, panicnlis 


reflexis. Flor. Bat. The talleſt New- England 
Golden-fod, with a reflex'd Panicle. 


6. Vigca AuREa altifſima ſerotina, panicula ſpecieſs | 
patula. Rand. Talleſt late-flowering Golden-rod, with 
a ſpecious ſpreading Panicle. : 
7. Vinca Aur a Virginiana, foliis anguſtioribus aſperis, 
panicula minus ſpecioſa. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Golden- 
rod, with narrow rough Leaves, and a leis ſpecious Pa- 
nicle. | 


8. VIiRCA 


_ Virginian 


S 
8. 8 Avnsa rugofi irginians, pani- 


oliis, 
forum ampliſſma 051 8 Vir- 
= Golden-rod, eh: an * je Paniel of Flowers. 


moſts, foliis integris ſcabris. Mart. > Plant. 


Golden-rod from Maryland, with branching Spikes of 


Flowers, and whole rough Leaves. 


It. Via A Avrea Canadenfis, afteriſci folio. Par. 


Bat. Canada Golden-rod, with a Leaf like Afteriſcus. 


„5 
ing out from the Wings of the Leaves. 


diſpoſita. H. R. Par. Golden- rod with a Sea-lavender- 
lat, 7 


14. vnn Avara Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus 
rubentibus, foliis anguſtis 
rn Golden-rod, with red Sales, and narrow 


15. Virca Aan floribus fbulofs, ſenccionis inftar, | 


foliis anguftioribus non ſerratis. Hiſt. Oxon. Golden-rod 
with fiſtulous Flowers, 


| — — 


16. VGA AvrEa Canadenfis, foliis carnofis non ſer- 
ratis latioribus. Hit. Oxon. Golden- rod with broad 
fleſhy ſmooth Leaves. 
17. VGA Aurea Nove Angle, foliis longiſtmi 
glabris. Flor. Bat. New-England Golden-rod, with long 
imooth Leaves. | 
18. Vieca Avkea Americand birſuts, radice odorata. 
Joncg. Hairy American Golden-rod, with a ſweet Root. 
19. Vn Aunz a Americana cefia glabra. Hort. 
Elth. Smooth American Golden- rod. 
20. Vigca AuREa Americana, foliis 
 bris, floribus ex alis foliorum prodeuntibus. Dale. Ame- 


rican Golden-rod, with very narrow ſmooth Leaves, and 


the Spikes of Flowers coming out from the Wings of 
the Leaves. 


21. VmA Auvrza Auericans ſerotina, caulibus pur- 
puraſcentibus, foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris ſeſſilibus, ms 
florum craffioribus. Dale. Late American Golden-rod 
with purple Stalks, and oblong oval ſmooth Leaves, em- 
bracing the Stalks, and thick Spikes of Flowers. 

22. VI GA AuREA major, foliis glutingfis & graveo- 


Iatibus. Inf. K. E. Greater Golden-rod, with clammy 


and ſtinking Leaves. 

23. Vinca Aux EA minor, foliis glutinofis & graveo- 
lentibus. Inft. R. H. Smaller Golden rod, with clammy 
and ſtinking Leaves. 

24. VGA Aurea major, foliis glutinofis & gra veo- 
lentibus, gallas ferens. Injt. R. H. Greater gall- bear- 
ing Golden-rod, with clammy and ſtinking Leaves. 

25. Vm Aux EA Virginians amm. Zan. Annual 


26. VA AunEA Americana annua graveolens, flore 
minimo, foltis 7 & Hperici modo perforatis. Houſe. 
ſtinking American Golden-rod, with a very ſmall 


28. Vinca Aurta Americana — ſalicis folio, 
Joribus quaſ umbellatis. Houſt. Shrubby American Gold- 
en· rod, with a Willow-leaf, and Flowers growing almoſt 
in an Umbel. 

| — ] — Varkics of this Plane, which are 
preſery'd in ſome curious Botanic Gardens; but thoſe 
here 8 are the we Po pag ng" gr 
yet ſeen in the ens; 

which are Hy. roy from 14 is very 
probable, there may be many other Sorts brought, ſince 
theſe Plants propagate themſelves by ſhedding their Seeds, 


10. Virca « foru race- 


| very 
intermix'd with Flowers of di 
12: Vigca AvurEa Americana — floribus ad Rooms. 

foliorum alas conglobatis. Breyn. Prod. American Golden- 


the Spring, before t 
13. Vikoa Avrea limonit folio, panicula uno verſu 


glabris. Flor. Bat. Smooth t 


ſomewhat like Groundſel, and 


angaſtiffimis gla- 


V. I 


which are likely to produce new Varieties annually ; as do 


_ . — N trend N 
to their Vari 


They are all eafily. 


+ þ 


ſhould have a warmer Situation, and a dry Soil: theſe are 
not ſo apt to ſpread at their Roots as the others; ſo that 


there will be no Diffculy of keeping them within 


Bounds. 


Thi feſt Sur here enen Wants wht in de- 


dicine. This grows wild in moſt ſhady Woods in the 


South Parts of England; from whence the Roots may 
be tranſplanted into a ſhady Part of the Garden, where 


they will thrive and flower very well. | 
The ſecond Sort — the Maynins in Wale, 


as alſo upon the Alps and Pyrenees: this is a very low 
Plant, —_ —— and flowers 


92228 
2. ac Mets of Ame- 

rica: theſe grow ſome two Feet, others three, ſome four 

and five Feet high; and flower after each other from July 


to November. 

Theſe are all perennial Plants, which die to the Surface 
of the Ground every Winter, but riſe again the ſucceed- 
ing Spring: molt of them produce their Flowers in Au- 


tumn; and if the Seaſon proves favourable, will ripen their 


Seeds; which, if ſown ſoon after ripe, will come up the 


following Spring, from whence ſome new Varieties may 
be obtain'd. 

The twenty-ſecond, ewenty-third, and twenty-fourth 
Sorts ſeldom continuing longer than two or three Years, 
ſhould be often renewed. Theſe may be increaſed by part- 
ing their Roots; but the Plants which are thus parted, 
rarely thrive ſo well as thoſe which are raiſed fromSeeds: 
but as theſe Plants do not perfect their Seeds every Year 
in England, the other Method muſt be practiſed to pre- 
ſerve the Kinds. The beſt time for this Work is in C 
tumn, that they may be well rooted before the Spring, 


otherwiſe they will not flower very flrong. Theſe Sorts 


ſhould be planted on a loamy Soil on open Borders; for 
a will not thrive under the Drip of Trees. - 
-fifth Sort is an annual Plant of no great 


. which, if permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, will be- 


come a Weed over ho Garden. This Plant is now be- 
come a common Weed in the Fields in divers Parts of 
England : but it is generally believ'd the Seeds were at 
firſt blown out of Gardens; for it was originally 

from America. 

The twenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh, and twenty- eighth 
Sorts were diſcover'd by the late Dr. Houſftoun, at La Vera 
Cruz. Theſe being tender on will not — * 

n Air in England. T propagated by S, 
which . fown _ Hot-bed early in the 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 

be tranſplanted i into Pots fill'd with freſh and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; ob- 
{crving, after they have taken new Root, to admit a large 
9D Share 
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this Plant growing in any Quantity 
it for phyſical Uſe, do but impoſe upon 


WI 
Share of free Air to them. every Day, when the Weather 
3s warm, as allo to water them 000 Day; 


VISCUM {fo call d, becauſe its Fruit is 


full of a gu- 


and beſet with Warts : the Ovary, 
the Female Flowers, tis plac 
Plant from the Male Flowers, and confiſts of four 
Leaves: this afterward becomes a round Berry, full of 
glulinous Subſtance, incloſing a plain heart-ſhap'd Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant in England; 


C. B. P. Common Miſleto, 


| ven baccis albis. 
with white Berries. 


always grow upon Trees; from whence the Antients ac- 
counted it a Super- 
an Excreſcence on the Tree, without the Seed being pre- 
viouſiy lodg d there: which Opinion is now generally 


plant, moſt of whom thought it was 


confuted from a repeated Number of 


The Manner of its being is this; viz. The 


|  Miſleto-thruſh, which feeds upon the Berries of this Plant, 
in Winter, when it is ripe, „ the Seeds 


from Tree to Tree; for the viſcous Part of the 
which immediately ſurrounds the Seed, doth ſometimes 
faſten it to the outward Part of the Bird's Beak ; which 
ro get diſengaged of, he ſtrikes hi 

Branches of a nei ing Tree, 
Seed ſticking 


if it lights upon a ſmooth Part of the Tree, will faſten 


itſelf thereto, and the following Winter will put out and 
grow; and in the ſame manner it may be propagated by 
Art; for if the Berries, when full-ripe, are rubbed upon 
the ſmooth Part of the Bark of a Tree, they will adhere 
cloſely thereto; and, if not deſtroy d, will produce Plants 
the following Winter. = 

The Trees which this Plant doth moſt readily take 
upon, are, the Apple, the Aſh, and ſome other ſmooth- 


rinded Trees; but I have ſeveral times try d it upon the 


Oak without Succeſs; for the Bark of that Tree is of too 
cloſe a Texture to admit the Seeds ſtriking therein; which 
is alſo the Reaſon it is ſo rarely found upon that Tree: 
and notwithſtanding the great Encomiums which have 
been given to the Miſleto of the Oak, for its Medicinal 
Virtues, yet I can't help thinking, that it is equally good, 
from whatever Tree it be taken; nor is it poſſible to find 
the Oak; fo 
the Town with 
the World ; for 
it is ſo rarely met with, that whenever a Branch of an 
Oak-tree hath any of theſe Plants growing upon it, it is 
cut off, and preſerv*d by the Curious in their Collections 
of Natural Curioſities; and of theſe there are but few 
to be ſeen in England. 

As to what ſome Perſons have aſſerted of the Manner 
how it is propagated, from Tree to Tree, by the Miſleto- 
thruſhes, which eat the Berries, and void the Seed in their 
Dung, upon the Branches of Trees, whereby the Seeds 


that thoſe Perſons who pretend to furni 


tremely well, and add to the Variety in the Stove. 
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Turpentine. | 
That which is commonly us'd with us, 
Bark of Holly; which they boil for ten or twelve Hour 
and when the green Coat is ſeparated from the they 
cover it up for a Fortnight in a moiſt Place, pounded into 
a tough Paſte, that no Fibres of the Wood be left; then 
they waſh it in a running Stream till no Motes and 
put it up to ferment for four or five Days, — 28 
often as any thing ariſes, and then lay it up for Uſe. When 
they uſe it, they incorporate with it a third Part of that 
Oil over the Fire. " $6 
The Birdlime that is brought from Demaſeus. is ſup- 
poſed to be made of Sebeſtens, their Kernels being 
quay found in it; but this will not endure either F 
or Wet. -.;. 445: MN 
The Birdlime brought from Spain is of an ill Smell, 
The Bark of our Lantone or Wayfaring Shtab, as 
is ſaid, will make Birdlime as good as the bheſt. 


VISNAGA, Spaniſb Picktooth. | 
IT be Chara#ers are; 1 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhaped Flur, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which reſt on the ; 
which afterward becomes the Fruit, compoſed of wo ab- 
long furrow'd Seeds : to theſe Notes muſt be added, The 
Leaves are finely divided like Fenel; and when the Flowtrs 
fall off, the Umbel contratts together. i 
| The Species are; | r 
1. Visnaca ſeu Gingidium. Mor. Umb. Common 
Spaniſh Picktooth. NE 
2. Visnaca ſeu Gingidium Montis Libani. Munt. Plant. 
Greater Toothpick of Mount Libanus. main” 
The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the South of 
as alſo in Spain and Italy. The Speniards make uſe of the 
Foot-ſtalks of the Umbel for Toothpicks, fram whence 
it obtained this Name. This Plant is preſervid id the 
Gardens of ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake of Variety. 
It is an annual Plant, and periſhes ſoon after the 
ripe. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be | 
Autumn, that the Plants obtain Strength before 
Froſt. Theſe will endure Cold of our Winters er- 
tremely well, provided the Seeds are ſown an 
for theſe Plants do not very well bear tranſplanti 
fore the Seeds ſhould be ſown where the P 
to remain, In the Spring the Plants 
where they come up too thick, leaving 
or eight Inches aſunder; and if they 
clear from Weeds, it is all the Culture they require 
June they will flower, and their Seeds will 


The ſecond Sort is leſs common in England” than the 
firſt: this is found on Mount Libanus, and in ſeveral other 
mountainous Places in the Eaſt Country. The Umbels 
of this Sort are much larger than of the r, and 
the Leaves of the Plant are not ſo cut. The Seeds 
of this Sort have been often brought into England, 
which 1 have raiſed the Plants, which have 
well the former Part of the Seaſon ; but they 
decay*d ſoon after Midſummer ; ſo that I nev 
ſerve any of them to flower. | 
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VITEX ſſo calꝰ d $600 2 bend, becauſe its 
Branches are very flexible: it is alſo call'd Au Caſtus, 
decnuſe it is. believ'd to allay Luft, for which the Monks 
were wont to uſe it in their Cloyſters; but by the Taſte 
and Smell, it ſhould” rather be a Provocative : it is alſo 
calf'd Sali Americans, 'becauſc irs Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of a Willow); Agnes Cans, or the Chaſte-rree. 

The GharaFers are; | Ne. 
1: bath 4 Floyver conſiſting 


of one Leaf, which 3 
as i it hd two Lips<' r | 


whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which | afterward be- 


Grape is pretty well known in England: it has a Berry of 
a middling Size, of deep-black Colour, cover*d over with 
a Bloom like a Plum, which may be wiped off; the Juice 
ſtains of a deep-red Colour ; and before it is quite dead- 


ripe, is of an auſtere Taſte : the Bunches are | 
bur ſhort, having commonly two 2 Sul. 
re the 5 of this 

me are 2 change to a d Colour be- 
fore they fa off. at * 


2. Vires F age Columelle. H. P. Par. This is call'd 
in England 


| - : 1 £3 Grape; but in France, Morillon, 
comes an alma ſpherical Fruit, «which is divided into four and Vigne ot Bock is the earlieſt Grape at ent 
Cells, in which are contain d Seeds : to which may known in England, for which it is chiefly preſerw d; for 
be added, The Leaves are digitated, or finger'd, like thoſe it is not much efteem'd for its : the Skin is 


e 
1. VIr EX foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo difpoſitis. 
C. B. P. The Chaſte- tree with narrow Leaves. 
2. Virex latiore folie. C. B. P. The Chaſte-tree with 
3. Virzx Fve s, flore albido. H. R. Par. The 
hire, wich wh Flowers. — WY 
4. VaTres Agnus minor, foliis anguſtiſfimis. 
HR Par. The leſſer Chaſte-tree, with very — 


Leaves. TE 1 12 1 
The firſt of theſe Plants is 


common in moſt 


preſerv*d ʒ but the other Sorts are leſs common, and 

in ſome curious Gardens at preſent. Theſe Plants are 
very hardy, and may be propagated by planting their 
Cuttings early in the Spring, before they ſhoor : the 

require a freſh light Soil, and muſt be tly refreſh*d 
with Water, until they have taken Root; after which 
they muſt be ——_——— from Weeds, during the 
Summer-ſeaſon z if the Winter prove ſevere, you 
muſt lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
between the Plants, to prevent the Froſt from penetrate- 
ing to their Roots, which would injure them while the 


are young: toward the Middle of March, if the Seaſon 
be favourable, you ſhould tranſplant them either into the 
Places where — — d — or into a Nut- 
for two or ears to get Strength; where 
—_——_ prun'd up, in order to form them 4 
Plants, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to ſnoot out their 
Branches in a ſtraggling manner. | | 
If theſe Plants are plac'd in a warm Situation, and have 
a kindly light Soil, they will grow to be eight or ten Feet 


high, and produce their Spikes of Flowers at the Extre- 
mity of every ſtrong Shoot in Autumn; which, altho 


of no great Beauty, yet coming late in the Year, and 
| having an odd A together with the Variety of 
their Leaves, renders them worthy of a Place in ſmall 


ery 
Shoots are extremely brittle, and 
off with the leaſt Violence: theſe will take Root in one 


Year, provided they are water d in very dry Weather; 
and may then be tranſplanted out, and manag d, as was 
directed for thoſe Plants rais d from Cuttings. Wie 


VITIS [fo call'd from vieo, Lat. to bend, or bind, 
becauſe its Claſpers take hold of the neighbouring Plants], 
The Vine. 

The Charafters are 3 

The Flower confiſts of many Leaves, which are plac d 
in a circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe: the 
Ovary, which is fituated in the Bottom of the Flower, 
afterward becomes an oval or round Fruit, wwbich is very 
full of Juice, and contains many ſmall Stones in each: to 
which ſhould be added, That the Tree is climbing, ſending 
forth Claſpers at the Joints; by which it faſtens itſelf to 
whatever Plant ſtands near it; and the Fruit is Od 
in Bunches. 
Tze Species are; 

1. Viris fyloeftris Labreſca. C. B. P. The wild 
Vine, commonly call'd the Claret Grape. This Sort of 


Engliſh Gardens, where a Variety of hardy Trees are 


Grape, and 


tibus. The black Morillon. 


bunches or Shoulders 
Bunch: the Berries, when full-ripe, if well 


thick, = Juice 'but wy Te; and the Berries 
commonly grow very thin upon the Bunches. Theſe are 
of 'a middle Size, and of a dark muddy - red Colour. 

3. Vitis Corinthiaca five Apyrina. J. B. The Co. 
rimb vulgarly call'd the Curran Grape, is an 
early Ripener ; the Berry is ſmall and lender, the Juice 
very ſweet, and hath 2 little Stone. Of this Kind 
there are two or three different Colours, as red, black, 
and tawny. This is the Sort which is brought from the 
Iſlands near the Morea, by the Name of Currans, and 
1 by the Grocers of London, to put into Puddens, 


4 Vir latiniatis foliis. Cormit, The Parſley- leav' d 
Grape, vulgo. This Sort was originally brought from 
Canada, where it grows wild in the Woods; and is pre- 
ſery'd*in the Gardens of the Curious, for the Variety 
of its fine 3 Leaves. This is a pretty large white 

rl {OST vinous: the 
Berries are very apt to grow thi e Bunches, un- 
ki the Vine s proded ſhort, id boſe bur thin with 


Wood. 


5. Vrrnn ſubbirſuts. C. B. P. The Morillon Taconne; 


or Munier, i. e. the Miller's Grape; this is call d the 
y Burgundy in England. The Leaves of this Sort are very 


much powder'd with White, eſpecially in the Spring, 
when they firſt come out, from whence it had the Name | 
of Miller's Grape. It produces middle-fiz'd black Grapes, 
which grow cloſe upon the Bunches, and are generally 
ſhort and thick. This is an excellent Bearer, and an 
6. Vrris fretox Colunielle, acinis dulcibus nigrican- 
Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna, It is a ſweer 
Grape, of a middle Size, ſomewhat oval, and of a fine 
black Colour ; the Bunches are ſomewhat longer than 
thoſe of the former. This makes very good Wine. 
7. Vrris uva perampla, acinis albidis dulcibus duriori- 
bas. Tourn. The Chaſſelas blanc, Bar- ſur-Aube, White 
Chaſſelas, or 1 * e white 
Grape, and grows cloſe upon which are 
alſo very large, and have commonly two ſmall Side- 
produc'd from the Upper-part 25 the 
'd to 
the Sun, change to a pale amber Colour ; the Juice is 
very rich, and the Fruit is commonly ripe early in Sep- 
8. Virtis uva perampla, acinis dulcibus nigricantibus. 
Tourn. The Chiles noir, i. e. The black Chaſſelas. 
This is very often call'd the black Muicadine. The Ber- 
ries of this are as large as thoſe of the former; the Bunches 
are commonly larger, and are ſomewhat later ripe ; the 
Juice is very rich. If well expoſed, they bear well, and 
are ripe toward the End of September. | 
9. Vrris vv perampla, acinis dulcibus rubentibus. 
Tourn. The red Chaſſelas. This is alſo call'd the red 
Muſcadine. The Berries of this Sort are a little larger 
than thoſe of the former, and grow much thinner upon 
the Bunches, are of a faint-red Colour, and the Juice is 
very ſweet, but later ripe ; upon which account it is not 
ſo valuable in England. Rees 
10. Vrris uva perampla, acinis ovatis albidis. Tourn. 
The Burdelais, vulgarly call'd Burlake: The Berries of 
this Kind are very large, of an oval Shape, and grow 
pretty cloſe on the Bunches, which are ſometimes of a 
prodigious Size. I have ſeen a Bunch of theſe Grapes, 


which 


* 


which has weighed five Pounds: but they never ripen 
in this Country, ſo that they are fit for nothing except 


Verjuicc, or to make Tarts. 


11. ViT1s acinis albis dulciſſumis, Vitis Apiana. C.B.P. 


Garidel. The Muſcat, or White Frontiniac. The Ber- jagged, 


ries of this Kind are large, and grow extremely cloſe upon 
the Bunches, which are very long, and. have commonly 
two Shoulders: the Fruit, when ripe, has a rich muſky 
Flavour ; but it is commonly very late in Autumn before 
they ripen ; and the Berries, being fo very cloſe upon the 
Bunches, detain the Moiſture in their Middles; fo that 
they commonly periſh : to prevent which, ſome very-cu- 
Tious Perſons look over their Vines, ſoon after the Grapes 
are formed, and with a Pair of Sciſſars cut out all the 
ſmall ones, ſo as to leave the others at a moderate Diſtance, 
whereby the Sun and Air are eaſily admitted, which diſ- 
ſipates the Moiſture, and prevents their periſhing. This 
Sort is a great Bearer. 3 | 

12. Vitis acinis rubris nigricantibus dulciſſimis. Garidel. 
The Muſcat rouge, or red Frontiniac. The Berries of 
this Kind are of the Size of the former; but grow much 
thinner on the Bunches ; it is higher flavour d, and, when 
thorough ripe, is the richeſt Grape yet known: but this 


muſt have a very dry Soil, and a South-eaſt Aſpect, other- with it. 


wiſe it ſeldom ripens well in England. 

13. Vitis acinis nigricantibus dulciſimis. The black 
Frontiniac. . The Berries of this Kind are leſs than the 
two former; but are not fo high-flavour'd ; their Juice 
is ſweet, and they are earlier ripe. This is a good Bearer; 
but the Grapes upon the ſame Bunch ſeldom ripen at the 
ſame time; fo that they can't be gather'd in full Bunches; 
but muſt be pick'd off ſingly as they ripen. 

14. Vitris Damaſcena. H. R. Par. The Damaſk 
Grape. The Berries of this Kind are very large, black, 
and of an oval Form; the Bunches are very large, and 
the Vine produces vigorous Shoots. ' This ripens late in 

England. 

15. ViTis precox, acino rotundo albido dulci. The 
white Sweet-water. The Berries of this Kind are large 
and white; the Skins are very thin, and the Juice is ſweet: 

this is very early ripe; but the Berries are apt to be thin 
upon 42 for it is one of the tendereſt Sorts, 
when in Flower, that I have yet ſeen; ſo that if there 
happens bad Weather at that Seaſon, they are very ſub- 
ject to blight; and being ſo uncertain in bearing, has ren- 
dered it leſs eſteem'd than it was formerly. 

16. ViTt1s precox, acino nigro, dulci & rotundo. The 
black Sweet-water. This is a lefs Grape than the former ; 
it is of a fine black Colour, and grows pretty cloſe upon 
the Bunches ; its Juice is ſweet, and it is early ripe. 

17. Vitis alba dulcis. J. B. The white Muſcadine. 
The Berries of this Kind are large, of a white Colour, 
and the Juice is very ſweet; the Bunches are long, and it 
is early ripe. 

18. Vitis Allobrogica Plinii. Car. Steph. Præd. Ruſt. 
The Raiſin Grape. This is a large oval Grape of a blackiſh 
Colour, when ripe ; the Bunches are very large, and make 
a fine Appearance ; but never ripen well in England. I 
have known ſome Perſons who had a great Quantity of 
this Sort of Grape, which they commonly cut in the 
Middle of OZober, with pretty long Stalks to the Bunches, 


and hung them on Strings in Rows in their Kitchen, at 


ſuch a Diſtance as not to touch each other ; and about 
Chriſtmas, theſe Grapes would be ſo ripen'd by the Warmth 
of the Room, as to eat extremely well. 

19. Vitis acino rubro duriori, ſapore dulci. Garidel. 
The Greek Grape. This is a middle-ſiz'd Grape, of a 
deep-red Colour; the Skin is very tough, and the Stones 
are ſmall : this is by many People call'd the Brick Grape. 
In a kindly Seaſon, when thele Grapes ripen well, they 


make excellent Wine ; but it muſt have a good Wall, 


otherwiſe it will not ripen in England. 

20. V1T1s pergulana uva perampla, acino oblongo duro, 
majori & ſubviridi. Garidel. The Pearl Grape, call'd 
in Provence, Pendoulau, or Vin de Ponſo. This is a large, 
oblong Grape, of a greeniſh-white Colour ; the Juice has 
a Mixture of ſweet and four, and it is late ripe. 

21. ViT1s «va perampla, acinis nigricantibus majoribus. 
The St. Peter's Grape, or Heſperian. The Berries of 

7 


. 24. The red 


The Berries are of an oval Shape, and very large; they 


22. La Maluaiſe, i. e. Malnsſe Grape, is a mi 
fz'd Fruit, of a muddy - red Colour ; its Juice i 
rich and ſoft ; the Bunches are large; andl it is 
Bearer : this ripens. toward. the Latter-end of 
23. Malvoiſe Muſqute, i. e. the Malmſey Muſcadin 
This is a middle-ſiz'd Grape, rather long than round, of 
a rich muſky Flavour when ripe. This is one of the 
Sorts of Grapes from which the Madeira Wine is made. 
It ripens late in England. 4 


rge, and of a rediſh Colour, cover'd with a 
Flue ; the Bunches are large; and it is a good Bearer. 
This ripens toward the End of September, and is a 
Grape. It was brought into England 
Rotberbitb, who hath ſupply 


is 
are ſtripꝰd with White and Black, and ſometimes divided 
into Quarters of thoſe Colours; and many times half the 
Bunch is white, and the other half black; and ſome in- 
tire Bunches are white, and others black; fo that it ap- 
as if two Kinds had been grafted on the ſame Roct. 
e Fruit is good for little but Shew ; therefore one Plant 

of this Kind is enough in a Garden. . alas 
27. The White Muſcat, or Frontiniac of- Alexandris, 


by ſome call'd the Jeruſalem Muſcat, and Groſs Muſea. 


grow very looſe on the Bunches, are very fleſhy and 
and, when ripe, are of a greeniſh-white, and have a de- 
licate Dn GY like the white Frontiniac, but 
not quite ſo ſtrong : this being a very large Grape, rarely 
ripens in England without ſome Aſſiſtance: but as it is an 
excellent Fruit when ripe, it merits a Place againſt hot 
baw 3” with a little artificial Hear, it-will ripen 
very well. n o4-M 
28. The Red Muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandris, 
by ſome call'd Red Jeruſalem Muſcat. This is not quite 


ſo late in ripening as the former; therefore is more 


eſteem'd about Paris, where, againſt good Walls, it 


ripens very well without any artificial Heat. The Ber- 
ries of this Kind are not quite fo large as thoſe of the 
White; but they are of the ſame Form, and are equal in 
29. The White Melie Grape. The Berries. of this 
Sort are of a middle Size, ſomewhat oval-ſhaped, and 
grow pony cloſe on the Bunches. When theſe are ripe, 
they are of a greeniſh-white, cover d with a Flue, which 
wipes off: the Juice is very ſweet, and makes an excel- 
lent white Wine. This ripens very well againſt: Walls; 
— good Seaſon will ripen on Eſpaliers, or in Vine- 
8. e 
, 30. The White Morillon. This is a middle · ſiz d 
Grape, almoſt round, and grows pretty cloſe on the 
Bunches: the Juice is well flavour d, but the Skin 15 
rough. This ripens very well againſt good Walls. 
31. The Alicant Grape. This is a large Fruit, of 2 
deep-red Colour, cover'd with a blue Flue z the Bunches 
are alſo very large, and the Grapes grow ſparſly on them. 
The Juice is rich and vinous, when the Grapes are tho- 
roughly ripe; which ſeldom happens in this Country, 
unleſs they are brought forward with an artificial Heat. 
This is the Sort of Grape of which the ſtrong Sunil 
Wine is made. EEE 11 


3 

32. The White Auvernat. This is in Shape very like 
the black Auvernat Grape: it grows pretty cloſe on the 
Bunches, and is of a muddy white Colour when ripe. 
The Juice of this Sort is not ſo to cat as many 
others; but it makes an excellent white Wine. 
3 ſomewhat like 
the ; it is of a murry Colour, inclining 
to brown. This Sort produces its Grapes looſer on the 
Bunches than the former, and ripens ſooner ; ſo it is better 
25 9 r 
8. Th. Reifin Muſear This is a large oblong pointed 
Grape, whoſe Berries are firm and fleſhy, and are looſely 
placed on the Bunches. It is a very late Fruit, fo will 
not ripen in England without the Aſſiſtance of an hot 
Wall. This Sort of Grape is frequently brought over 
from Portugal; and is fold in Winter in the 
Beſide thoſe here mention*d, there are a great Variety 


Layers or Cuttings, former of which is 
practis d in England; but the latter is what I would re- 
preferable to the other: for the 


long, ſlender, and 


F 
: 
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dom ftrike out 
rather retard 
Reaſon I had rooted 
Plant, provided i is leſs 
Danger of its not 

But as there are who make of pro- 
per Cutti do form Cuttings 
rightly, in | be proper to give Direc- 
— 
ſhould be 
where they were 


p 
l 
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H 


one good 
London be laid a little 


of other Sorts, which are the Produce of warmer Coun- 


ſtrong and woody, as in 


V I 
the Plants are deſign'd to remain whether againſt inſt Walls, 
or for Standards); he cho nd nd cape? 
But as I intend hereafter to treat in parti abour the 


- Planting and Management of Vineyards; ſo in this Place, 


I ſhall confine myſelf only to ſuch as are planted either 
againſt Walls or Paes for cating. 

In ing the Ground, you ſhould conſider the Na- 
ture of the Seil, which, if ſtrong, and inclinable to Wet, 
is by no means proper for Grapes ; but where it thus hap- 
=_ ſhould open a Trench againſt the Wall, which 

be fil'd with Lime-rubbiſh, the better to drain off 
the Moiſture; then raiſe the Border with freſh light Earth, 
about a Foot thick; ſo that it may be at leaſt a Foot 
above the Level of the Ground ; then you ſhould open 
the Holes about ſix Feet Diſtance from each other, putting 
ſtrong Cutting into each Hole, which ſhould 
ſloping, that their Tops may incline to the 
Wall ; but muſt be put in fo deep, that the uppermoſt 
Eye may be level with the Surface of the Ground : for 
when there are two or three Eyes left nd, as 
is the common Method uſed by the Exgliſb eners, 
they all attempt to ſhoot; ſo that the Strength of the 
Cuttings is divided to nouriſh ſo many Shoots; whereas, 
on the contrary, by burying the whole Cutting in the 
Ground, the Sap is all employ'd on one fingle Shoot, 


which conſequently will be much ftronger; beſides, the 


Sun and Air are apt to dry that Part of the Shoots which 


* above-ground, and ſo oſten prevent their Buds 


m ſhooting. 
Then, having p 


—— Ne 
the Ground clear 
begin to ſhoot; at 


you 
off any dangling Shoots, if ſuch are prod | 
the main Shoot to the Wall; which ſhould be conſtantly 


faſten'd up, as it is extended in 
breaking, or 


| Length, to prevent its 
during 


hanging down. You muſt continue alſo, 
, conſtantly rubbing off all 
produc'd, leaving only the firſt 
main Shoot; and be ſure to keep the Ground conſtantly 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will ex- 
3 Goodneſs of the 1 ſtarve the 3 þ 
The Michaelmas following, if your Cuttings have pro- 
duc'd ſtrong Shoots, you ſhould prune them down to 
two Eyes, which, tho' by ſome People it may be thought 
too ſhort, yet I am ſatisfy d, from ſeveral Experiments, 
to be the beſt Method: the Reaſon for adviſing the prune- 
ing the Vines at this Seaſon, rather than deferring it till 
Spring, is, becauſe the tender Parts of thoſe young 
Shoots, if left on, are ſubject to decay in Winter, and 
imbibe ſome noxious Matter from the Air, which greatly 
weakens their Roots; ſo that if they are cut off early in 


24 


: Autumn, the Wounds will heal over before the bad Wea- 


ther, and thereby the Roots will be greatly ſtrengthen'd. 
In the Spring, after the cold Weather is pais d, you 
muſt gently dig up the Borders, to looſen the Earth; but 
you muſt be very careful in the doing of this, not to in- 
jure the Roots of your Vines ; you ſhould alſo raiſe the 
Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, ſo as to cover the old 
Wood, but not ſo deep as to cover either of the Eyes of 
the laſt Year's Wood. After this they will require no 
farther Care until they begin to ſhoot, when you ſhould 
look over them caretully, to rub off all weak dangling 
Shoots, leaving no more than the two Shoots, which are 
produc d from the two Eyes of the laſt Year's Wood, 
which ſhould be faſten*d to the Wall; and fo from this, 
until the Vines have done ſhooting, you ſhould look 
them over once in three Weeks, to rub off all lateral 
Shoots as they are produc'd, and to faſten the two main 
Shoots to the Wall, as they are extended in Length, 
which muſt not be ſhorten'd before the Middle of July, 
when it will be proper to nip off their Tops, which will 
ſtrengthen the lower Eyes. And during the Summer- 
ſeaſon, you muſt conſtantly keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds; nor ſhould you permit any Sort of Plants to 
| 9 E grow 
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w near the Vines; which would not only rob them of 
ouriſhment, but ſhade the lower Parts of the Shoots, 


and thereby prevent their ripening z which will not only if 1 
cauſe their ood to be ſpongy and luxuriant, but render 


At Michaelmas you ſhould prune theſe again, leaving 
three Buds to each of the Shoots, provided they are 
ſtrong, otherwiſe it is better to ſhorten them down to two 


rizontally from the 'Stem 
Borders as before. 


come out of an Eye. If any of them produces 
Fruit, as many times they will the third Year, you ſhould 
not ſtop them, ſo ſoon as is generally practiſed upon the 
bearing Shoots of old Vines, but permit them to ſhoot 
forward till Midſummer 

off the Tops of the Shoots ; for if this were done too 
ſoon, it would ſpoil the Buds for the next Year's Wood, 


ceed to lay down Rules for the 
Vines, which I ſhall do as briefly as And, 
Firſt, Vines rarely produce any bearing Shoots from 
Wood that is more than one Year old ; therefore great 
Care ſhould be taken to have ſuch Wood in every Part 
of the Trees; for the Fruit are always produc'd upon 
Shoots which come out from the Buds of the laſt Year's 
Wood]; ſo that it is always upon the ſame Year's Shoots. 
The Method commonly practis d by the Gardeners in 
England is, to ſhorten the Branches of the former Year's 
Growth, down to three or four Eyes, at the time of prune- 
ing; tho' there are ſome Perſons, who leave theſe Shoots 
four or five Eyes long; and affirm, that by this Practice 
they obtain a greater Quantity of Fruit : but this is very 
wrong, ſince it is impoſſible, that one Root can nouriſh 
forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, ſo well as it can ten or 
twelve; ſo that what is gotten in Number, is loſt in their 
Magnitude ; beſides, the greater 
is left on Vines, the later they are ripen'd, and their Juice 
is not ſo rich. And this is well known in the Wine-coun- 
tries, where there are Laws enacted to direct the Quantity 
of Shoots, and the Number of Eyes that thoſe are to 
| have upon each Shoot, leſt, by ovetbearing them, they 
not only exhauſt and weaken the Roots, but ren- 
— 
ine. 


Wherefore the beſt Method is, to leave the bearing 
== 


Shoots about four Eyes in Length, becauſe the lo 


never produce, and three Buds are ſufficient; for each of 


theſe will produce two or three Bunches z ſo that from 
each of thoſe Shoots there may be expected fix or eight 
Bunches, which is a ſufficient Quantity. Theſe Shoots 
muſt be laid in about eighteen Inches aſunder; for if they 
are cloſer, when the Side-ſhoots are produc'd, there will 
not be room enough to train them in againſt the Wall, 
which ſhould always be obſerv'd; and as their Leaves 
are very large, the Branches ſhould be left at a propor- 


tionable Diltance, that they may not croud or ſhade each 


s at which time you may pinch V 


Quantity of Fruit there 


and bring it to full Perfection by artificial Heat 3 2 


Tali 


Vip. 

- The 

beſt Middle or 
End of down, 
The of May, 
when the in to | carcfully look 
them over, rubbing off all ſmall Buds which may come 
Branches from the 
ſame Bud, I, which 
- In the _— 
rubbing 2 
ſame ti Branches; ſo 
Shoot — 

; nail'd 


2 
7 


taking away that Part of the Branch w 
attract the Nouriſhment to the Fruit, as alſo to 
off the Crudities of the Sap, which is not 
Fruit to receive. | 
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to have their Fruit excellent, and duly nipen d. 

When the Fruit are all gather d, you ſhould prune tic 
Vines, whereby the Litter of their Leaves Will be Ittirely 
remov'd at once, and the Fruit wilt be the forwarder the 
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have been many Hot- walls built, to accelerate this Pruit, 


Feet deep (provided the Ground is dry), 
Foot will be fufficient ; — 4- 
the Borders ſhould de raiſed at leaſt two Feet above the 
of che Ground, that the Roots of the Vines may 
not be injured by the Wet. When the Earth is taken out, 
the Bottom ef the Trench ſhould be filled with Stones, 
Lime-rubbiſh, c. a Foot and half thick, which ſhould 
be levell'd and beaten down hard. The Trenches 
ſhould be made fave Feet wide ar leaft, otherwiſe the Roots 
of the Vines will in a few Years extend themſelves beyond 
the Rubbiſh ; and finding an eaſy Paſſage downwards, will 
run into the moiſt Ground, and imbibe fo much 
Wet, as u leſſen the vinous Flavour of the Grapes. But 
before the Rubbiſh is filled into the Trench, it is a better 
Method to raiſe a nine-inch Wall, at five Feet Diſtance 
from the Hot - wall, which will the Rubbiſh from in- 
termixing with the neighbouring and alſo confine 

| the Vines to the Border in which they are 
fo that they cannot reach to the Moiſture of the 
them. This nine-inch Wall ſhould be rais'd 

Height of the intended Border; ſo will be of great 
the Plate of Timber of the Frames upon, 

hich will be neceſſary to cover the Vines when they are 
hereby the Timbers will be better preſerv' d from 
ing; and where the Borders are rais'd to any confider- 
Height above the Level of the Ground, theſe Walls 
preſerve the Borders from falling down into the Walks. 
ing up of theſe Walls, it will be proper to 
ngs, about eight or ten Feet Diſtance, to 
off; becauſe when the Rubbiſh at the 
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let the Water 
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being confin*d at Bottom, 
pent up as in a Ditch ; which will be of ill Con- 
the Vines. 
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manner as not to touch or croſs each 
if they do, when one of them is taken 
ing, it cannot be done without diſ- 
Then the Earth ſhould be filled into 
with the Foot to the Cut- 
aiſed in an over them, fo as juſt to cover 

the uppermoſt Eyes of the Cuttings. Afterward lay a lit- 
tle Mulch on the Surface of the Ground about the Cut- 
to the Sun and Air from drying 


out of the Ground, 


. fo that, in being 


Y I 


than too much Water, which rots their Bark, and deſtroys 


them. If theſe Cuttings are well choſen, and the Inſtru- 
Ctions here laid down duly obſerv'd, they will make ftrong 
Shoots the firſt Summer; for I have frequently x 

Cuttings which have ſhot five Feet in one Year ; but then 
I carefully rubb'd off all the fide-dangling Shoots as they 


. were produc'd, and never permitted more than one Shoot 


to remain on each Cutting; which is what ſhould always 
be obſerv'd by thoſe who have the Management of Vines, 
With this Management there will be little Hazard of the 
Cuttings taking Root; for in upwards of five hundre:1 
Cuttings, which I receiv*'d from Italy, and which had 
been cut off from the Vines in the Beginning of Novem- 
ber, d up in Moſs, and put on board the Ship 
'which did not arrive at the Port of London until March, 
that they were full four Months cut off before they 
were planted), there were not twenty of the Number 
which failed ; and many of them ſhot above fix Feet the 


firſt Seaſon. | | £ 

As I have directed the pruning of Vines to be per- 
form'd in the Autumn (which is without Diſpute the beft 
Seaſon for this Work); fo, in preſerving of the Cuttings 
till the planting Seaſon, I have adviſed them to be cut to 
their Lengths, and their Ends laid into the Ground, and 
then cover d with Litter to keep the Air from them: but, 
fince, I have found it a much better Method not to ſhorten 
the Shoots, from which the Cuttings are to be made, but 
to lay their Ends juſt into the Ground, about two Inches 
deep, and fo leave them at full Length, only obſerving 
to cover them with dry Litter or Peas-haulm in froſty dry 
Weather ; though in moiſt Weather the Covering ſhould 
not remain on, becauſe it would make the Cuttings grow 
mouldy, which would greatly injure them. Then in the 

ing, when they are to be planted, they ſhould be taken 

and their Upper-part cut off, fo as to 
reduce them to about fourteen Inches in Length, accord- 
ing to the Diſtance n 9 
tings, whoſe Buds pretty cloſe together, not 
left — 2 tote; but in others fourteen Inches 
will be full ſhort. The leaving the Uppet-part of the 


ſſages Shoots on all the Winter, is of great Service to the Cut- 


tings ; becauſe when they are cut off in Autumn, the Air 


E : | 

The Management of theſe vines, for the three firſt 
Years after planting, being the fame as is practis d for 
thoſe againſt common Walls, I ſhall nor repeat it in this 
— fully treated of that already; only will ob- 
ſerve, that, during theſe three Years, the Vines ſhould be 
encourag d as much as poſſible, and the Shoots not left 
too long, nor too in Number on each Root, that 
they may be duly ripen'd and prepar*d for bearing the 
fourth Year, which is the ſooneſt they ſhould be forced 
for when any Sorts of Fruit-trees are forced by Fire too 
young, they ſcldom continue above three or four Years, 
and, during that time, produce very weak Shoots; and 
what Fruit they produce, is fmall, and not well-flavour'd ; 
to ſave a Year or two, very 
often the whole Deſign is loſt; for, unleſs the Trees are in 
2 proper Condition to bear much Fruit, it is not worth 
while to make Fires for a ſmall Quantity of ftarved ill- 
taſted Fruit; the Expence and Trouble being the fame for 
ten or twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it will be for an hun- 
dred or more. l . 

Theſe Vines ſhould not be-forc'd every Year ; but with 
good Management they may be fore*d every other Year; 
though it would be yet better, if it were done only every 
third Year : therefore, in order to have a Supply of Fruit 
annually, chere ſhould be a ſufficient Quantity of Walling 
built, to contain as many Vines as will be neceſſary for two 
or chree Years ; ſo that by making the Frames in Front 
moveable, they may be ſhitted from one Part of the Wall 
to another, as the Vines are alternately forced. Therefore 
I would adviſc about forty Feet in Length of Walling, to 
be each Year forced,” which is as much as one Fire will 
heat; and when the Vines are af _ — ſupply 
a reaſonable Quantity of Grapes for a middling Family. 

In moſt Places where theſe Hot-walls have been built, 
they are commonly planted with early Kinds of Grapes, 

in 


3 
jn order to have them early in the Seaſon; but this, I think, 
is hardly worth the Trouble ; for it is but of little Con- 
ſequence to have a few Grapes earlier by a Month or fix 
Weeks, than thoſe againſt common Walls; therefore 1 
ſhould adviſe, whenever a Perſon is willing to be at the 
Expence of theſe Walls, that they may be planted with 
ſome of the beſt Kinds of Grapes, which rarely come to 


any Perfection in this Country, without the Aſſiſtance of 


ſome artificial Heat ; of which the following Sorts are the 
moſt valuable. 

The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The White Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The Raiſin Muſcat, or Frontiniac. 

The Grilly Frontiniac. 

The White Frontiniac. 

The Black Frontiniac. 

The Malmſey Muſcadine. Fg 

When the Vines which are — — 

are grown to full Bearing, they m ma- 
2 manner as hath been directed for thoſe 
againſt common Walls; with this Difference only, viz. 
that thoſe Seaſons when they are not forced, the Vines 
ſhould be carefully n 
of Wood, agair time ir 
dak eil — to diveſt the V ines of their 
Fruit, in order to encourage the Wood : for as few of the 
Sorts will ripen without Heat, it is not worth while to 
leave them on the Vines, during the Seaſons of reſting, 


except it be the common Frontiniacs, which in a good 


Seaſon will ripen without artificial Heat; but, even during 


- theſe, I would not adviſe many Grapes to be left on them; 
becauſe as the Deſign of reſting the Vines is, to encourage 
and ſtrengthen them ; therefore all poſſible Care ſhould be 
had, that the young Wood is not robbed by overbearing ; 
for thoſe Years when the Vines are forc'd, the Joints of 


Care muſt be taken; for 
ſubject to break when any Violence is 


VS 


and the Sun not appearing 
times it will be to have ſmall 
the Day; for where the 
moderate Fire made every 


Turf, or almoſt any other Sort of 

is to be had reaſonable, it is the eveneſt Fuel 
| ines begin to ſhoot, muſt be frequenly 

. py ray by =; re and 

to rub off all dangling Shoots ; in doing of which great 

they are tender, and very 


being forced; ſo be 


the young Wood are generally drawn farther aſunder, than tim 


they ordinarily grow in the open Air; / ſo that when they 


bearing State, for ſome Years ; eſpecially 


early in the Seaſon, or where great Care is not taken in ci 


the Summer, to let them have a pr 


Supply of young Wood ; becaufe they may be ſo ma- 
nag d in the other Year's Pruning, as to repleniſh the 
Vines with new Wood. Thoſe Vines which are deſign d 
for Forcing in the Spring, ſhould be pruned early the Au- 
tumn before; that the Buds which are left on the Shoots, 
may receive all poſſible Nouriſhment from the Vine; and 
at the ſame time, the Shoots ſhould be faſten'd to the Tre- 
laſe in the Order they are to lie; but the Glaſſes ſhould 


if they are forced too early in the Year, they will begin 
to ſhoot before the Weather will be warm enough to ad- 
mit Air to the Vines ; which will cauſe the young Shoots 
to draw out weak, and thereby their Joints will be too 
far aſunder; fo conſequently there will be 


admitted ro them every Day. | 

If the Fires are made at the time before directed, the 
Vines will begin to ſhoot the Latter-end of February; 
which will be ſix Weeks earlier than they uſually come 
out againſt the common Walls; fo that by the ti 
other Vines are ſhooting, theſe will be in ; 
will be early enough to ripen any of theſe Sorts of Grapes 


Degrees above the temperate Point, on the Botanical 
Thermometers, it will be ſufficiently warm to force out 
the Shoots leiſurely ; which is much better than to force 
them violently. Theſe Fires ſhould not be continued in 
the Day-tume, unleſs the Weather ſhould prove very cold, 


being drawn too much, and to ripen their 


tween the Grapes, without injuring the remaining ones. 
The other Sorts of Grapes which I have recommended 
for theſe Hot-walls, do not produce their Fruit fo cloſe 
together on the Bunches; ſo they will not require this Ope- 
ration, unleſs by any Accident they ſhould noe gs 


in which Caſe they muſt be kept on every Night, when 
the Days are cold or wet, and only open'd when the Wez- 
ther is favourable ; for as the vinous Flavour of theſe 


Nights begin to come on in Auguſt, the Glaſſes muſt be 
every Night ſhut to exclude the Cold, otherwiſe it will 
greatly retard the ripening of the Fruit : for although the 
Vines are brought fo forward in the Spring, as that the 
Fruit by this Seaſon are quite turned to their Colour; 72 
7 
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I they are expos'd to the cold Dews, and the morning 
Froſts, which frequently W er toward the Latter - part of 
Auguſt, it will prevent the Fruit from ripening fo kindly 
x3 when they are guarded from it. When the Grapes be- 
gin to * they muſt be carefully guarded againſt Birds 
and Waſps, otherwiſe they will be in Danger of Deſtru- 
Aion in a ſhort time: to prevent which, the Vines ſhould 
de carefully cover d with Nets, fo as to exclude the Birds, 
which will make great Havock with the Grapes, by break- 
ing of their Skins ; and if there are a few Twigs cover'd 
with Birdlime, plac'd here-and-there on the Outſide of the 
Nets, it will be of Service; becauſe the Birds are often ſo 
bold as to attempt to break the Nets to get to the Grapes, 
and ſo may be entangled on theſe Twigs ; from which, 
whenever that happens, they ſhould not be diſengaged, 
but ſuffer d to remain to keep off their Companions; and 
if they get off themſelves, it will have the deſir d Effect; 
for there will few other Birds come to the ſame Place that 
Seaſon, as I have more than once experienc'd. 

As to the W the beſt Method is to hang up ſome 
Phials, about half filled with ſugar d Water, and rub the 
Necks of the Phials with a little Honey, which will draw 
all the Waſps to them; which, by attempting to get at the 

iquor, will fall into the Phials, and are drowned. Theſe 
ſhould be carefully look'd over once in three or four Days, 
to take out the Waſps, and deſtroy them, and to repleniſh 
the Phials with Liquor. If this be duly obſerv'd, and the 
Phials placed in time, before the Grapes are attack d, it 
will ellctualhy prevent their being injur d; but where 
theſe Precautions are not taken, the Grapes will be in Dan- 
ger of being abſolutely deſtroyed : for as theſe early 
Grapes will turn Colour long before any others againſt 
common Walls, they are in much more Danger, there 
being no other Fruit for them in the Neighbourhood : 
whereas, when Grapes in general begin to ripen; there is 
a large Quantity in almoſt every Garden; fo that if they 
deſtroy a Part in each Garden, yet there will be a greater 
Chance to have ſome eſcape, than where there is only one 
Wall for them to attack. 5 | 

Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being forced in the manner be- 
fore directed, will begin to ripen early in September, eſpe- 
ally the Black and Red Frontiniacs, which will be fit for 
the Table N earlier A but as 
the Deſign of forcing them is to l m in as great Per- 
fection as poſſible in this Climate, they ſhould not be ga- 
ther'd until they are thorough-ripe ; for which Reaſon; 
ſome of the later Sorts ſhould be left on the Vines till Octo- 
ber, or ſometimes later; but then the Glaſſes ſhould be 
kept over them in wet and cold Weather, to protect the 

Fruit from 'it ; but whenever the Weather 1s fair, the 
Glaſſes muſt be open d to let in the free Air ; otherwiſe 
the Damps, ariſing from the Earth at that Seaſon, will 
cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the Grapes, which will rot them: 
fo that if the Seaſon ſhould prove very cold and wet, it 
will be proper to make a ſmall Fire every Night, to dry 
off the — and prevent this Injury. By this Method 
the Grapes may be continued upon the Vines until the 
Middle or Latter-end of November, when ſome of the 

large late-ripe Sorts will be in very great Perfection. But 
moſt People in England gather their Grapes too ſoon, never 
ſuffering them to remain on the Vines to ripen, even in 
the warmeſt Seaſons ; when, if Guy * left on til after 
Michaelmas, they will be perfectly 3 

Of late Years many Perſons have planted Grapes againſt 
Eſpaliers, which, in ſome Places, have ſucceeded very well 
in good Seaſons z but if theſe are not planted in a good 
Soll, and to a proper Aſpect, and the Sorts rightly choſen, 
they ſeldom produce any Fruit which are fit to be eaten. 
The Soil proper to plant Vines in Eſpaliers, ſhould be the 
fame as hath been directed for Vineyards; viz. either a 
chalky or gravelly Bottom, with about a Foot and half 
of light hazel Earth on the Top, a little ſloping to the 
South or South- eaſt, that the Wet may eaſily find a Paſſ- 
age, ſo as not to remain on the Ground. In ſuch a Soil 
ſituated to the Sun, and ſcreened from cold Winds, there 
are ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, which in warm Seaſons will 
ripen very well in England. 

But there are ſome curious Perſons who line the Back- 
ſide of their Eſpaliers with low Reed-hedges, and others, 
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who do it with thin it Deals ; both of which are a good 


Defence to the Vines againſt Blights in the Spring, and 


accelerate the ripening of the Grapes ; ſo that in tolerable 
Seaſons they will come to good Maturity. Neither of 
theſe Methods are very expenſive ; for theſe cloſe Fences 
need not be more than four Feet high ; becauſe the Vines, 
being to be managed after the ſame manner as thoſe in 
Vineyards, will never riſe above the Height of a Man; 
and the bearing Shoots muſt always be trained about two 
Feet above the Surface of the Ground; fo that the Fruit- 
branches will be always below the Top of the cloſe Fences; 
and as for the upright Shoots, which are deſign'd for the 
next Year's Bearing, it matters not how much they riſe 
_— — Fence 1 OG may have a looſe Trelaſe, to 
wW they ma n*d, to prevent their overhanginę 
of the Freie. : ; «Wi abs 

In the making of theſe. Kinds of cloſe Eſpaliers for 
Grapes, it will be proper to lay one ſtrong * Plank 
(ſuch as are procur d in breaking up of old Ships or Barges) 
next the Surface of the Ground, which will laſt many 
Years ſound, and be very uſeful in ſupporting of the Fences. 


If theſe Planks are fifteen Inches broad, as they may al- 


ways be readily procured ; then, if the Upper-part of the 
Fence be Reeds, there may be two 1 of 
them (provided the Reeds are of a due Length), without 
including their Tops. In the Front of theſe Hedges ſhould 
be a ſlight Trelaſe, to faſten the Vines to, which may be 
made of Aſh-poles. The upright Poles of theſe Trelaſes 
need not be nearer together than ei Inches ; and if 


there are three croſs Poles, at about a Foot aſunder, they 
will be ſufficient to faſten the bearing Shoots of the Vines 
at pe Diſtances, in the manner they are deſign'd to be 
train'd 3 


which ſhould be in ſuch Poſitions, that the Fruit 
may not be overſhadow'd by the Branches. And if the 


upright Poles are cut fo long, as to be a Foot and half 


above the Reeds, they will be tall en to ſupport the 

upright Shoots for the next Year's — ; which being 

trained ſingly at 

tage of the Sun and Air to ripen the Wood, much better 

—_— four or five Shoots are faſten'd to the ſame 
ole. 

To this Trelaſe the Reeds may be faſten'd with Hoops 
on the Backſide, after the manner uſually pratis'd in make- 
ing of common reed Fences ; and if on the Top of the 
Reeds there is faſten'd a thin Slip of Deal, to ſecure the 
Tops of the Reeds from being broken, it will preſerve 
them a long time. In making of theſe Fences the Reeds 
ſhould not be laid too thick ; for that will not only be 
more Expence, but will be troubleſome to faſten; and not 
laſt fo long, as when they are made of a moderate Thick- 
neſs. Therefore, as the Reeds will be cut into rwo Lengths, 
each Bundle will ſpread about fix Feet in Length; obſerv- 


ing firſt to ſpread the Bottom-parts of the Bundles, which 


contain the largeſt Ends of the Reeds, the whole Length; 


and then the Upper: parts of the Reeds ſhould be revers'd, 


and ſpread in Front of the other ; which will make the 
Upper-part of the Fence almoſt as thick as the Bottom. 
But neither theſe, nor the boarded Fences, need be made 


till the Vines are in full Bearing; which will be the fourth 


or fifth Year after planting, according to the Progreſs they 
make; during which time the Shoors may be ſupported 
by any common Stakes. For if the Fences are made be- 
fore the Vines are planted, as is frequently practisꝰd, they 
will be half-decay'd by the time the Vines are fit to bear; 


and before this time, the Fences arc of no Uſe to them. 


The Sorts of Grapes which are proper to plant againſt 
theſe Fences, are, 
The Miller Grape. 
The Black Morillon. 
The Chaſſelas White. 
The White Muſcadine. 
The Melie Grape. 
The Sweet Water. 
The Auvernat, or true Burgundy. : 
Theſe, if well manag'd, will ripen very well, provided 
the Seaſon is tolerably good, and will come in ſoon after 
thoſe on the Walls ; ſo that if they are taken care of, by 
hanging of Mats before them, when the Nights prove cold 
in Autumn, and are permitted to hang till Oober, the 
9 F | Fruit 


proper Diſtances, will have the Advan- 


'y 


Fruit will prove very good. But where the Sweet water 
Grape is planted againſt theſe Fences, they will require to 
be cover'd in the Spring, at the time when they are in 
Flower, if there ſhould be cold Nights ; otherwiſe the 
Bunches will receive a Blaſt, which will deſtroy the great- 
eſt Part of the Grapes ; ſo that many times there will not 
be more than ſix or cight good Grapes on each Bunch; and 
the others will be ſmall ſtarved Fruit, hardly fo large as the 
ſmali-{t Peas. | 

In planting of theſe Vines, either for open Eſpaliers; or 
the cloſe Fences, they ſhould be perform'd in the ſame 
manner as for Vineyards, which ſhould be from Cuttings 
planted fix Feet aſunder, putting two into each Hole. And 
as theſe are only deſigned for the Table, a ſingle Row of 
a moderate Length w. ll be ſufficient to ſupply a Family, 
where there are others againſt Walls to come before them. 
But where a Perſon is inclu. ole to have more Rows than 
one, they ſhould be placed twelve Feet aſunder, that they 
may equally enjoy the Sun and Air. 
As to the Pruning and other Management of theſe 
Vines, that being the ſame as for thoſe in the Vineyard, I 
- ſhall not repeat it in this Place, it being fully treated of 
before; and to which I have nothing here to add, more 
than that I find the Grape which is preferr'd by the moſt 
| ſkilful Yignerons in France, and what they call the Auver- 
nat, as before-mention'd, is the ſame which in England 
is call'd the Blue Cluſter Grape, and hath been long in 
this Country planted as an eating Grape againſt Walls; fo 
that from theſe, Cuttings may be eaſily procur d. 

Having thus treated of the Management of Vines 
againſt Walls, Eſpaliers, &c. I come next to the Culture 
of ſuch as are planted in Vineyards; but as the Number 
of thoſe in Exgland is ſmall, and the Experience of them 


not very great, I ſhall firſt ſubjoin an Account of their 


planting and managing their Vineyards in 7taly and France, 
and then ſhall add ſome Obſervations and Experiments of 
my own. And firſt, I ſhall inſert a curious Account of 
the Method the Italians follow in planting their Vine- 
yards, and making their Wine, which I ;xceiv*d from an 
ingenious Correſpondent in that Countey, who hath ſome 
Vineyards of his own, and hath been very exact in his 
Obſervations upon the different Methods now praftis'd 
by the Lalians in their Vineyards; which is as follows: 


The Method of managing their Vineyards, and making their 
Vines, in Italy. N 


1. As to the Soil: Next to that of Chianti, which is 
in a manner all rocky, they prefer that of the hilly Parts 
of this Country, which has a warm ſtony Bottom, with 
a loamy Superficies z and next to that, ſuch as has a lime- 
ſtone or chalky Bottom, with a reaſonably deep Surface of 
any good Earth: but in the Plains, where the Wines are 
nothing com le to thoſe on the Hills and Mountains, 
they are forc'd to content themſelves with any tolerably 
good Sort .of Ground, that is neither ſandy nor light to 
Exceſs; nor too clayey or binding; though a pretty ſtiff 

Marl does well enough. : | 

2. As to its Expoſure,they chooſe one that is due South, 
or that inclines to the Weſt, rather tnan to the Eaſt : and 
in the Plains, they are oblig'd to be contented, as will be 
here related, with a North one for Part of their Vineyards; 
which they fence, however, if not naturally cover'd with 
ſome Wood or adjacent Hill, with either a good Hedge 
or a Stone Wall, againſt the Northern Blaſts. 

3. The manner of preparing the Ground for Planting 
differs according to the Situation of it; being perform'd 
one way wien on Mountains; another when on more mo- 
derate Hills; and a different, in ſome reſpects, to that, 
when on a Plain or Level. 

In thoſe Piains which are very mountainous and rocky ; 
as alſo the Hills, where the Bottom of Stone is found near 
the Superficies, and is hard; they, with the Help of pro- 
per Inſtruments, or elſe with Gunpowder, make a Trench 
of four Feet and an half wide, drawing it from Eaſt to 
Weſt and though it may be near, yet always ſo.newhat 
under the Summit or Top of the Mountain, to be cover'd 
irom the North Wind thereby); and with Part of the 
Stones which they raiſe out of the Foundation, they make 
2 dry Wall (i. e. without Mortar) juſt below the Trench; 

0 


as far as the ſecond Diviſion extends South 


about twelve Feet below this they make a ſecond Trench 
in like manner, levelling the Ground between the Trenches, 
as well as they can, with Mattocks, Crows of Iron, 6; 
and fo proceed till they have finiſh'd the whole Ground 
they intend to plant. 

The Uſe of thoſe little Walls is, to keep the little Earth 
there is from being waſh'd away by impetuous Rains; for 
the carrying off of which, they make proper Chanels at 
convenient Places; fo that the whole Plantation, at ſome 
Diſtance, reſembles a regular magnificent Pair of Stairs 
In which Trenches, at about three Feet Diſtance one from, 
the other, they plant the Cuttings of Vines, ſomewhar 
ſlanting, about the Depth of two and an half or near three 
Feet; which, being dreſs d as hereafter related, and, when 
they come to their Bearing, dick kept of an equal Height, 
make a moſt agreeable Proſpe 5 | 

When the Ground is hilly, but hot very mountainous, 
they dig a Trench about four Feet and an half deep, ang 
three and an half wide; and then having thrown the Earth 
to the Northward, they make a ſecond, with the Earth 
whereof they fill the firſt ; and ſo on, one undet and cloſe 
to the other, till they have finiſh'd the Ground they weuld 
plant; the laſt ſerving for a Ditch to carry the Water off: 
into which, at proper Diſtances, they alſo make little 
Ditches to convey the Water; and having ſo done, and 
thrown the Earth taken out of the firſt Trench on to the 
trench'd Ground, and levell'd it ſo as to give it an even 
proper Declivity, they plant it with the Cuttings of Vites 
in Quadrangles, or other manner, at the Diſtance of about 
five Feet and an half, or more, as they think moſt pro. 
per for their Ground : if ſtony, in the manner before re- 
lated, as practis'd in the Mountains; but if not, then ag 
they do it in the Plains, as will be hereafter deſcrib'd. 

When the Vineyard is to be made on a Plain, or an ex- 
act Level, having ſtak d the Part out they deſign for 
Walks, and laid out the Diviſions they intend for Vines, 
their next Care is, that each of them have a proper Decli- 
vity, and that there be good Drains to carry Water off, 
in order to which, they make the firſt Trench exactly in 
the Middle of the Diviſion, extending from Eaſt to Wet, 
of the h of four Feet and an half, and near four Feet 
in Breadth, throwing the Earth taken out of it Nor- 
ward ; when, laying at the Bottom Stones, Bruſhwood, 
Bones, or almoſt any Sort of Rubbiſh, to raiſe and drain 
it, they proceed to the ſecond Trench; with the Earth of 
which they fill the firſt, and ſo on, till they have finiſh'd 

ward, laying 
at the Bottom of every Trench ſuch Rubbiſh as they can 
get; and then removing the Earth taken out of the firſt 
Trench over to the South Side already trench'd, they pro- 
ceed to trench in the ſame manner on the North Side, as 
far as the Diviſion extends ; when in the laft Trench there 
will naturally remain a Ditch (the Side of which ſome very 
curious People wall with a dry Wall) to carry off the 
Water, whence they take care to make proper Drains to 
Carry it away. | 

This being done, they proceed to level this Piece of 
Ground, giving each Side thereof its Declivity ; 


fo that it ſome what reſembles a Roof that is not ſteep, or, 


as they here term it, a Mule's Back, bearing the follow- 


ing Figure; and thus they do to preſerve the Vines they 


plant the longer, and to make them render better Wines, 
whilſt thoſe that are planted on the Flat, and on the Bor- 
ders of Ditches, where they are ſupported by a fort of 
Poplar-trees, and ſerve for the Diviſion of the Corn - fields; 
though the Vines grow to a great Thickneſs, and pro- 
duce much Fruit, yet they render a Wine that is 
for little, and the Vincs will not laft above thirty-five or 
forty Years ; whereas what is ſo planted, being tole 
well look'd after, holds good for one hundred and forty» 
or one hundred and fifty, and in Chianti they will laſt above 
three hundred Years, they there accounting thoſe of one 
d ing Vincs. | 
hundred Years old as young Vincs 1 fo 


1 
N. B. To defray in good part the Charge of this expen- 
fre Culture. thoſe in the Plains, the very firſt Tear, ſow 
an Hole of Melons between Vine and Vine, which they make 
| about ten Inches Diameter, and a Foot deep, filling abcut 
Three-ſourths of it with good macerated Dung, and the reſt 
with fine good Earth (of which that left by Land-floods 
is ee d the beſt ), in which they put about fifteen or twenty 
Seeds ; which being come up, before they put out the dome- 
ic Leaf, they nip-the Tops of all but two, or at moſt three, 
of the ſtrongeſt Plants, which they leave to bear Fruit, and 
crder accordingly. After which they plant Cauliflowers, or 
Procceli of Cauliflowers ; and this they alſo do in the Hills 
fo trenched ; but in the Mountains Melons do not well in 
the Trenches ; but Beet-root is often_produc'd, and Cauli- 
wers. 

" 4. The Ground being ſo order*d, where the Vineyard is 
a Plain, or on the Hills, they proceed to mark it out with 
Lines, according to the Diſtances they would plant at; en- 
deavouring to do it in Rows about three Feet Vine from 
Vine; and about four, or four and an half, from Row 
to Row ; but for the moſt part in a quadrangular manner, 
at the Diſtance of about four Feet one from the other, 
drawing Lines lengthways and athwart: in the Croſs they 

plant the Cut of a Vine in the following manner : 
Having an iron Crow of an Inch or more Diameter, a 
| ittle pointed at the End, they therewith make an Hole 
directly down about three Feet and an half deep; then 
being provided with an Inſtrument, they call a Crucciolo, 
having an Handle of Wood like that of a large Augre, 
and the Body of Iron four Feet long, and more than half 
an Inch in Diameter, at the End of which there is a Nich 
' ſomething like an Half: moon, making this Figure, they, 


after twiſting the End of the Cutting, * it therein, and 

force it down to the Bottom of the Hole, where they then 
leave it, and afterwards fill up the Vacancy with fine-lifted 
Earth or Sand; obſerving to tread the Earth cloſe to the 
Plants, which otherwiſe (unleſs it be ſtiff Land) is often 
inclinable to be looſe and dry, eſpecially if Rain does not 
ſoon follow their Planting ; and it is incredible how many 
Vines three Perſons can in this manner plant in one Day, 
viz. upwards of two thouſand. 

As the Cuttings are of a good Length, there generally 
. remain about two Feet or more of them above the Ground, 
when planted, and ſometimes more. When, as it fre- 
quently happens, they find the Earth ſhallow, ſo that in 
the trenching they arrive at prime Rock, or a cold bleak- 
iſh Clay, at the Depth of about three Feet, and therefore 
they trench not lower, they plant the Depth of two and 
a quarter, or two and an half Feet; ſhallower than which 
they never plant ; and even then, if the Bottom be Clay, 
they will do but little; and if rocky, are apt to ſuffer in 
the Summer by dry hot Weather (tho), if once they ſtrike 
their Roots in the Rock, they do well enough), and yield 
the beſt Wine that is made in the Plains; which, however, 
thouzh planted with the ſame Sort of Vines as thoſe of 
the Mountains, and even of Cuttings brought from thence, 
never produce near ſo good Wines as thoſe that grow 
taere, notwithſtanding the Grapes ripen three Werks, if 
not a Month, ſooner. : 

N. B. This Tillage and Plantation is perform'd at any 
time between November and March, in dry, but not froſty 
Weather; fince then the frozen Earth, in working, being 
naturally thrown into the Bottom of the Trench, where the 
Vines are to make their principal Roots, it retains ſuch a 
Frizidity, that they will thrive but badly in it; which will 
be tle Cafe alſo, if the Ground be labour d too wet; where- 
fore this Trenching, or thorough Tillage, is generally per- 
ferm'd in February, after the Severity of the Frais is over, 
and may be planted at any time between that and Apnl ; 
whilſt, as for the Cuttings, they are . to do beſt when 
planted as ſocn as cut off in the Dreſſing; but if that Con- 
Ventency is not to be had, they may be brought from any 
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reaſonable Diſtance, their cut Ends only being tied up, and 
cover d from the Air with Moſs, Straw, or the lite; or 
1 from a greater, with ſome Earth about them; and may 

e kept, burying the cut Ends in the Ground, till ſuch time 
as they can be us'd : but juſt before this is done, it is pro- 
per to put them in Water for twelve Hours or more, ſince 
that will influence them to ſtrike Root the better. 

It is not of much Importance, that the Cuttings be from 
the beſt ſort of Grapes ;, though that is beſt, if eafi'y to be 
bad; but may be from any Vines in the Neighbourhood tbæt 
thrive well: for afterwards, when they come to their Bear- 
ing, you may, with little Trouble, ingraft them with Cut- 
tings from Vines of the Sorts you deſire ; and theſe will bear 
ſome Fruit the very Year they are ingrafted, and moſt abun- 
dantly the next; befides, that the Foot of the Vine or Stuck 
will receive Benefit by this Operation. 

5. The Plantation having been made in the manner be- 
fore related, the firſt Culture of it is perform'd different 
Ways ; which, as one of them has been practis'd but of 
late Years, may be term'd the Old and the Modern. 

According to the old Way, above a Month after the 


Planting, when they begin to ſhoot, they cut off the To 
of the Plants juſt above the ſecond Eye that is above the 


Ground, and fo let them remain, and ſhoot out at Plea- 


ſure ; only after the Melons, &c. (which, as is ſaid be- 
fore, are planted or rais'd in the Vacancies) are gather'd, 
they dig, and ſow, at proper Diſtances, the Ground with 


Beans, Kidney-beans, Turneps, Beets, or the like ; and 


let the Vines ſhoot and grow at Liberty till the third Year 


(that is, when they have been planted three Years com- 


plete) ; then opening the Earth about cach Plant in March, 
or towards the Beginning of April, to the Depth of about 


a Foot, they, with their Hand, clear away the ſuperficial 


Roots, and then throw in two Handfuls of good half-con- 
ſum' d Sheeps-dung, or elſe of Lupines that have been 
parboil'd ; after which, with a ſharp Inſtrument (either a 
Bill, or ſtrong Pruning-knife) and a ſteady Hand, they cut 
off the Head of the Plant juſt below the loweſt Shoot, 


- Which is ſometimes a Finger or two under-ground, rub- 


bing the Part cut over with ſome of the contiguous Earth; 
and then, upon its ſhooting, take the principal Shoot 
(gently cleaning away the reſt), and fix it with a green 


Bulruſh to a ſmall Stick, to keep it, when tender, from 


being broken by the Winds, and fo let it remain till the 
next Dreſſing-ſeaſon ; when, having prun'd it, leaving hut 
one Eye, they put a Stick that is ſomething more ſubſtan- 
tial, of between three or four Feet long, to ſupport it from 
time to time, tying the Shoot to it till the Month of July, 
before the Entrance of the Dog-days ; at which time they 
nip off the Head of it, which checks its Luxuriancy, and 
renders the Fruit, which it will then begin to have in ſmall 
Bunches of nine or ten G each, better and larger, 
tying the Remainder of the ſaid Shoot to the Stick. In 
the next Year they order it in the ſame manner; and fo 
on, till the ſeventh Year after planting, when it begins to 
give Fruit to purpoſe ; and then, at Dreſſing, they gene- 
rally leave but one Head on the moſt vigorous Plants, 


and only two Eyes on that, and ſtake them with ſubſtan- 


tial Stakes of more than an Inch Diameter, and near ſix 
Feet long; one of which, or more, go into the Ground 
(of which thoſe made of wild Cheſtnut, the Coppices of 
which they cut once in ſeven or eight Years, Fe reſiſt- 
ing both Wet and Dry, are accounted the belt); and when 
they begin to ſhoot, they tie them to theſe with the ſmall 
Twigs of Broom or Offers; and ſo viſiting them frequently 
in the Courſe of the Summer, to keep them tied, as allo 
to nip off luxuriant Branches, they let them remain till 
the Dog-days are over ; when they clear them of ſome of 
their Leaves, that the Fruit may ripen the better. 
N. B. In dreſſing them after the fixth Year, if they 
have made more Shoots than one, as moſt of them will bave 
done, they, as before, cut them all away, unleſs they bave 
Occafion with them to ſupply the Places of ſeme contiguous 
Plants that bave miſcarry d; and in moi/t warm Weather 
they lay thoſe Shoots down more than a Foot under the 
Ground, carrying the Heads of them where they deſign ; and 
this they term Propagination : the beſt of the Shoots that 
they cut off from their Vines of ſeven Years old cr older, 
tbey 
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They either reſerve for any new Plantations that they are 
to make, or to ſell, at about Nine-pence Sterling per Hun- 
dred. 
In Dreſſing from the ſeventh Year forward, they reſerve 
"the loweſt Head they can, provided it be vigorous, and en- 
deavour to keep their Vines as low as may be, for the Fruit 
to enjoy the warm Reflexion of the Earth after the Sun- 
beams are gone from it, to ripen it, and give it Life and 


Vigeur; but not ſo as to let the Ends of the Bunches touch ſtak d 


the Ground, or be ſo near to it as that they might be daſh'd 
therewith by the Rains, fince that would be apt to rot the 
Grapes ;, whilſt in Chianti (where the Vines, though moſt 
abundant in the Product of their Fruit, are not ſo laviſh in 
* rheir Shoots, but are eafily kept in good Order, by a Hand 
that is toltrably ſkilful) it is incredible bow exactly even the 
\ Vines are kept, about the Height of four Feet from the 
Ground, which contributes to the making the beautiful Pro- 
ect before-mention'd. | 


The modern Way ts as follows : 


A Month or thereabouts after Planting, when the young 
Plants begin to ſhoot, they prune them juſt above the 
firſt Eye that remains out of the Earth, whereat, when 


they (as they naturally will) have made their Shoots, to- 


ward the Beginning of June, and fo that they can diſcern 
which, of the ſeveral they put out, are the ſtrongeſt, and 

appear the moſt thriving, they carefully and gently, with 
the Thumb, rub off all of them, except one, which they 
judge to be the ſtrongeſt, and, for the moſt part, the near- 
eſt the Ground; which Diligence they renew every eight 
or ten Days, or oftener, if the Weather chance to be wer, 
taking away all the new Shoots, which they will abundantly 
make, ever leaving only the princi 


People (who frequently, during the Progreſs of the Me- 
lons ſown between them, muſt go to nip off the running 
Branches, and cultivate them, and who, at the ſame time, 
with great Convenience do this Work about the Vines), 


they gently tie, as ſoon as it is well capable of it, to a ſmall 


Stick; and if, as it often happens, it proves very luxu- 
riant, they nip off its Top: and this rubbing off of the 
young Shoots they continue till the Month of Ober (tho), 
unlefs there be frequent Rains, there will, about the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt, be few Shoots to eaſe them of), whilſt 
ſometimes the principal Shoots will bear Fruit in ſmall 
Bunches of five or ſix Grapes each; but as they are alwa 
late, they will not ripen : wherefore, that the Strength of 
the Plant may not be lefſen'd or impair'd thereby, they 
generally crop them off; after which they let the Vines 
remain till pretty early in the Spring, when the interme- 
diate Crop of Cauliflowers, or Broccoli of Cauliflowers, is 


taken off; then, in the Month of February, they open 


the Earth about the Foot of each Plant, and clear it of 


its ſuperficial Roots, and manure it in the manner before 
deſcrib'd in the Cultivation of thoſe the old Way. The 
third Year they dreſs the Shoot fo as to leave but one Eye 
upon it ; and afterwards digging all the Ground in the in- 
termediate Spaces, to requite the Expence of Culture, they 
ſow a Sort of Kidney-beans, which, not riſing above a Foot 
in Height, or ſcarce ſo much, does not prejudice the young 
Vines; to which they now give ſomewhat more ſubſtan- 
tial Sticks, whereto they continue to tie them, as alſo to rub 
off any new Shoots that they make, viſiting them for that 
End; as alſo to crop off the laviſh Tops of the Shoots, 
only three or four times in the Summer; and the next 
Year, in Dreſſing, they beſtow ſubſtantial Stakes on them, 
whereto they tie them with Broom-twigs, or ſmall Oſiers, 
when they begin to be in a pretty good State of Bearing, 
producing two or three pretty large Bunches of Grapes, 
which (as thuſe of the antecedent Year) ripen well, but 
come not to the full of their Bearing till the fourth or fifth 
Year : however, they anticipate thoſe order*d the other 
Way three or four Years ; and this is withal the ſurer Way 
of the two; fince in cutting off the Heads of the others, 
many arc luſt ; whereas, this Way, few, if any, fail. 

N. B. I bat is before ſaid of a Vine's coming to its 
Full Bearing, is only to be underſtood in reſpect to the Quan- 
tity of the Fruit, a little more or leſs ; for, as to the Quality, 
a is generally cen det be meliorating till the twentieth Tear 


Shoot; which, that 
it may not be prejudic'd by the Winds, or the Feet of the 


(bein cultiv ated), and the Wines coming mii om it u. 
and 2 3 and in Chianti they mix not A. Te | 
Grapes thoſe of the Produ of Vines of a leſs Ape thas je 
teen or fixteen Years, and pretend they are always melio- 
rating for fifty Years. 3 
| The Vines being, by one or other of thoſe Methods. 
brought to a full bearing State, they muſt be annually 
and duly 


dreſs d, according to the Vigour of the Plant, 

In Dreſſing, to thoſe of moderate Strength and Vieour. 
they leave but one Eye, or at moſt two; and to the met 
ſtrong and vigorous, but three or four at the moſt ; 
and then they tie them not as they do when they are but 
one or two, but fixing another leſs ſubſtantial Stick in the 
Ground near the main one, to the Top of which; for its 
better Support, they tie it with an Oſier; they bend down 
end fix the Fiend heres in ith follgwing Faces : 


N] 


And ſometimes, when they find ſome one of a very ex- 
traordinary Vigour, and that has two good Heads, | 
leave them both, and dif of one in the manner 
before related, the other having fixed another Stick on 
the other Side of the principal Stake, and tied it thereto, 
they in the like manner bend down the Tie thereto, when 
it comes to form the following Figure. 


This done, they continue from time to time to bind 
the new Shoots to the Stakes, and to nip off the Tops of 
. 5553 
ing. When the are iſburden them 
„ expoſe the Fruit, then turn 
ing Colour, more to the Sun, and to accelerate the Ripen- 
ing of it. | 

N. B. What is 


ſaid above in relation to the leaving more 


ys than one Head, and the ordering thereof, only relates to 


fuch as are in Vineyards on the Plains and Hills; for inthe 
Mountains, as their Stakes are ſtronger and thicker, they 
affix ſome Wood-work to them ; on which Frame they ran 
— on ſometimes three, Heads, making the Shape of 6 
Vbeel. | 

Here alſo it may be proper to obſerve, That all Landlords 
of Vineyards, at letting them, ever reſerve to themſelves the 
Privilege of viſiting them at their Pleaſure, to ſee if they 
are duly dreſſed, and not more Eyes left to a Vine than there 
ought 10 be : for it is poſſible, in three Years time, only by 


Pruning, to ſpoil the beſt Vineyard that is, paſt almoſt the 


Power of Art to recover it, and at the ſame time make it 
yield much Wine : for it is but leaving, inſtead of one er 
two Eyes, five or fix ; and of three or four, eight or nine; 
and it will be reduc d unto ſo weak and exbauſted a State, 
and the Vines ſo run into Wood, that it will be paſt Rect 
very; and the only Method is to cut the Vines down a Foot 
or ſix Inches under-ground, and rear up a new Shoot, which, 
befides the time that will be loſt in ſo doing, will bardhy, 
after all, prove effeftual. And this manner of pernicious 
Pruning the Italians call a Laſcia Podera, which, in Eng- 
liſh, is Quit Farm; which is @ proper Term enough. | 
As for the time of dreſſing Vines, if it may properly 
be ſo call'd, there is nothing wherein thoſe People differ 
more ; ſome performing it immediately after the Grapes 
are gather'd, as in Carignano and Val d Arno; others do 
ic at all times, as their Conveniency permits, and if the Sea- 
ſon is mild and open (leaving their youngeſt Vines till the 
laſt), from November to March; and in Chianti, as the 
Region is colder, and their Vines late to move, they do 
it late in the Month of March, and even to the Beginning 
of April. Others again do it at twice, in November, when 
they leave an Eye extraordinary, and in March they gow 
* 


3 
off that extraordinary Eye; which laſt Method ſeems to 
x: the beſt ; th to have Cuttings for any new Plan- 
ration, it can only properly be done in February or 
" I | Fs 

ö 
much. In Chianti, they leaving a Space of about three 
Feet from their Vines, from thence to the low Wall, man 

fow Wheat; and though the Soil ſeems to be little el 

but Stones, and ſuch as only can be work d by a Mat- 
tock, yet it bears prodigious Crops, thirteen or twenty for 
one. Others again, in that Space, will only ſow the low 
Sorts of Kidney-beans, Lentils, and ſuch low Plants. And 
others again will not ſow any, the leaſt thing ar all, as in 
the general they do not in the Vi on the Hills ; but 
in the Plains, after the Heads of their Vines are riſen ſo 
high, as to be higher than the Tops ef Beans, they make 
no Difficulty, between every Row of Vines, to ſow a Row 
of them; as the moſt ous do not, to ſow late in 
April, a Row of low Kidney-beans; whilſt ſome, of late, 


lying two Rows of Vines into one, whereof, with ſtrong 7. 


Stakes and Canes, they make a ſort of Eſpaliers, and in 
the Middle (that is, between Row and Row), being near 
four Feet from each, plant a Row of Artichokes, which, 
they ſay, being well dug in their proper Seaſons, Part 
of the Nouriſhment going to the Vines, does them more 
Good, than Harm: | 1 

As for their Seaſon of digging their Vineyards, they 
all agree, that the later it is done in the Year, the better it 
is; wherefore, in the Places where they ſow nothing, they 
let that Work alone till the Latter-end of April, or Be- 

ginning of May, when, according to the Nature of the 
Ground, they do it with the Spade or Mattock. And 
again, the more eſpetially to kill the Weeds, and forward 
the Ripening of their Grapes, they ſtir it with a ſtrong 
Hoe or Mattock, and, when they can, with a Spade, in 
the Dog-days ; but, in ſo doing, they take a moſt parti- 
cular Care, that they touch not any of the Roots of the 
Vines ; for that, if it did not- kill them, would at leaft 
make them wither; and ſpoil their Fruit. . 
6. As for manuring their Vineyards, in all Parts, when 
they are in a bearing Condition, they practiſe it but once 
„C Br bps vn 
Roots, and taking away ones, whi 
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ful or two of Sheeps· dung, or of that of Goats or Deer; 
or if any of theſe are not eaſily, or in ſufficient Quantity, 
to be had, then, of parboil'd Lupines. which; although 
to the Vine, yet being of little Subſtance, muſt 
be the oftener z every three Years at leaſt; when 
they cover it again: and this they perform in the Months 
of Ofober and November, that the Winter Rains, falling 
thereon, may make it deſcend to the utmoſt Fibres of the 
Roots, and afford them Nouriſhment. 

7. The Seaſon for gathering the Grapes, and making 
the Vintage, is very uncertain, depending upon the Wea- 
ther that has been the preceding Spring and Summer, which 
makes it ſooner or later fifteen or twenty Days in Chianti. 
When the Seaſon has been good, they begin to cut their 
Grapes about Michaelmas ; and in the Plains a Week or 
ten Days ſooner. In this they every-where govern them- 
ſelves according to the Ripeneſs of their Grapes, and the 
Proſpect of the Weather, aiming to have a perfect dry 
- Seaſon to do it in. 

8. The Grapes being of a due Ripeneſs, and the Wea- 
ther warm and dry, as ſoon as the Sun or Wind has dry'd 
up the Dew that was on them, they cut them, and put 
them into Piggins, and carry them, if at a Diſtance, on 
Mules ; or, if near, between two Men, to the Wine; vat; 
and then, either bruiſing them to Maſh, in the ſaid Pig- 
gins, with a Club, throw them directly therein, or elſe 
into a thing reſembling a very large Hopper, with a Grate 
lengthwiſe z then Boards being plac'd over the Vat, a Lad 
with his Feet treads them out, the Juice, Huſks, Stones, 
and Stalks, all paſſing thro* the Grate into the Vat; and 
ſo they continue to do till the Vat (which uſually contains 
from four to five Tons, ſometimes eight, ten, nay, as far 
as fifteen or twenty in ſome large Vineyards, in which there 
are ſometimes ſeveral of them) is full; when immediately, 
or ſometimes in a few Hours before they kill it, it will fer 


1 
a boiling, which raiſes the Huſks, Stalks, and Stones, to 
the Top, and theſe make a thick Cruſt ; and thus it con- 
tinues boiling for many Days, more or leſs, according to 
the Strength of it, till it be fit to be drawn off, which 
is to be diſtinguiſh'd by the Palate, wherein the greateſt 
Skill in making Wine conſiſts. The low Wines of the 
Plains are ready in about ten Days, thoſe of the Hills in 
about fifteen, of the Mountains in Chianti eighteen or 
twenty, and ſometimes more ; in the haſtening or retard- 
ing whereof the Weather has ſome Share ; ſo that when 

they are near ready, they taſte them every eight Hours. 
N. B. The more tbe Wines boil, the drier they will be, 


the Colour deeper ; and the leſs, the ſweeter and paler : 


and what is ſaid above, is to be underſtood of Red wines, 
which are the chief Produce of this Country ; whilſt to 
make their ftrong White-wines or Muſcadines, they gather 
their Grapes carefully, and lay them three or four Days or 
more in the Sun, taking care to carry them within Doors, 
or under Shelters, in the Night- time, that jo ng Dew may 
all on them. | OT, 
And when they are put into the Vat, they let them boi! 
but little, frve or fix Days at moſt, and then put them into 
the Caſk, ſpifting them from one Caſt to another, twice or 
thrice, to make them become fine; and for the Verdea or 
White Florence, as it is called, they draw it off from the 
Vat almoſt as ſoon as it begins te boil, and bas raiſed the 
Cruft ; and then letting it boil in the Cæſt into which they 
bave drawn it, tbr fix Hours, or at moſt, e Days, they 
ſhift it into another, and in a few Hours into a third and 
fourth, to check and prevent the Fermentation, which gives 
it the Sweetneſs it bas; but then it is never perfettly fine, 
though ſome People both in Italy and England, eſpecially 
among the Women, are very fond of it. 

N. B. Thoſe Grapes at the End of the Bunches are weaker 


in Quality, as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe that grow nigber 


to the Stalk ; and therefore ſome extreme curious Perſons, 
to make a ſmall Quantiiy of very choice Wines, cut them 
off, and make a Wine by itſelf, which is much inferior to 


at which is made of the Upper part of the Bunch. This 


Practice, though attended with Trouble, may be recommended 
for à larger Parcel, in ſuch Years as the G rapes are badly 
ripe, to have ſome Wine, at leaſt, in Perfection. 50. 
N. B. Thoſe Perſons who value themſelves on making the 
beſt Wines, and endeavour to. keep up the Reputation of 
their Vineyards and Cellars, in cutting their Grapes, leave 
the unripe, or thoſe that are infetied with Rottenneſs, toge- 
ther, till the laſt, and with them make a Vat, or more, by 
themſelves, of Vin Scauro, or Refuſe Wine, which ſerves 
for common Uſe : for which alſo they mix Water with the 
Bottom of their Vats, and the Huſks, &c. and make a plea- 
fant briſk Drink, much preferable to Water- cyder; but the 
yoo once coming in warm, turns it eoger and undrink- 
When any Wines are boiling in the Vat, it raiſes a 


Warmth in the Room, which is accounted good in many Diſ- 


tempers, eſpecially for ſuch as have a Weakneſs in any of 
their Limbs, to put them into a Vat of boiling Wine, and 
the Huſts, &c. that come out of the Vats, are eſteem d very 
good for the like Purpoſe. 

9. When the Wines are found to be ready, they pro- 


ceed to draw them off; which are now properly call'd 


Wines (before which they are term'd Maſto, i. e. in Eng- 
is, Wort); for which Purpoſe, within three or four Inches 
of the Bottom of the Vat, there is a Cock fix'd therein. 


When in ſmall Barrels, they carry and put it into the large 


Buts, which, in Chianti, hold, ſome of them, ſeven or 
eight Tuns ; but generally two or three Tuns, made of 
thick Cheſtnut, the Staves being more than an Inch and 
an half thick, and more than twice as high as they are 
long, which they never waſh ; but having left a Gallon 
or two, it may be, three or four, of Wine in them, when 
they draw it off the Spring or Summer before ; when 
they are about filling them again, to clear them our, they 
ſend in a Lad at the Door, which is made in the Head of 
the Caſk, to do it with a Sponge, and to waſh it with 
ſome new Wine; and this without wiping off any of the 

Argol, which they think preſerves the Wine the better. 
In which Caſks, which laſt many Years (and have Ar- 
gol in them of the Thickneſs ſomerimes of three or four 
9 G Inches 
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Inches) they let them remain, till they have an Oppor- 
tunity of ſeſling them, taking care to keep them full quite 
to the Bung, with a wooden Stopper. This is what they 
practiſc in Chianti, where the beſt Wines are made; and 
whence, from thoſe Buts, they are drawn into Flaſks, and 
carried, at the Expence of about a Crown for a Mule- 
load, to Florence, in order for Exportation; but in other 
Places they draw them off into leſs Caſks; of which Wines, 
except ſome Carniguano's, and thoſe of Val d' Arno, few or 
none are exported, but ſerve for the Conſumption of the 
Country. Some of theſe have a pleaſant Flavour and 
Briſkneſs, though of no great Body ; many of which will 
not keep the Summer over, except in cool Cellars, in the 
Places where made: ſuch is the nice Nature of this Coun- 
try Wines in general. Nor are the choiceſt Chianti's ex- 
empt : for at two Seaſons of the Year, the Beginnings of 
June and September, the one when the Grapes are in Flower, 
and the other when they begin to ripen, ſome, even of the 
beſt Wines, are apt to change, eſpecially at this latter Sea- 
ſon ; not that they turn cager, but take a moſt un 

Taſte, which renders them unfit, not only for Drinking, 
but even to make Vinegar of; and is called the Settem- 
brine. And what is molt ſtrange, is, that one Caſk drawn 
out of the ſame Vat ſhall be infected, and another not 
but be perfectly good, and yet both have been kept in the 
fame Cellar too. 

As this Change happens not to Wine in Flaſks, though 
that will turn eager, I am apt to attribute it to ſome Fault 
in filling of the Caſk, which muſt always be kept full; 
which either by letting alone too long, till the Decreaſe 
be too great, and the Fan or Scum that there naturally is 
on ali Wine, thereby aq ws. hang much dilated, is ſubject 
to break, or elſe being broken by filling up, gives 
it that vile Taſte of a rotten bro "wy of 
But againſt this there is a very ſtrong Objection; that 
this Defect ſeizes the Wine at a particular Seaſon, in Sep- 
tember; over which if it gets, it will hold good for many 
Years. 5 | 

So the Caſe is worthy the Inquiry of the Naturaliſts; 
whilſt it is evident, at leaſt for the firſt Year after itis made, 
Wines in general are, more or leſs, affected by the Cir- 
cumftances wherein the V ines or G at that time are: 
and if they get well over the time of the Grapes flow- 

ering, will keep good till that of their beginning to 
ripen. | 

_ for the time that the Wines are fit to drink, the 
poorer Sort of People drink that of the Plains almoſt as 
ſoon as drawn off; but from the 11th of November may 
de faid to be its proper Seaſon. | 

Thoſe of the Hills are a very pleafant Drink about 
Chriſtmas, and during the Spring; but till June the Chi- 
an!?*s are not eſteem' u to be fit for Drinking, tho they are 
fit for Exportation in Butts in December ; and in the Flaſks 
and Cheſts about the Beginning of February : if ſooner 
ſhipped off in that manner, tho? apparently fine, there will 
be a Sediment in the Flaſks. | 

The Art of brewing W. ines (further than the throwing 
into each great Butt the Quantity of two or three Hat- 
fuls of the choiceſt Grapes they had preſerv'd, and laid on 

Mats in the Sun for that Purpoſe, which were pick*d from 
the Stalks, and are eſteem'd proper for their Wines to feed 
on, and which they call Governo) was not known in Cht- 
anti (though the Hoſts here practis*d ſomething like it, 
mixing the ſmall Wines of this Country with the ftrong 
ones of other Parts; and fining their W hite-wines with 
Iſinglaſs, Whites of Eggs, Lime, and the like; and were 

thought to put Alum into their Red-wines to preſerve 
them, and promote a Thirſt in their Gueſts) till on the 
breaking out of the French War, an Engliþ Merchant 
from Bourdeaux came into theſe Parts, with a View to ac- 
commodate the Wines which were made in the beſt Parts 
of Chianti, and were naturally of a true bright Ruby, with 
a pleaſant Flavour, and a ſilky Softneſs, io the Engliſh Pa- 
lates, then in Love with the deep- colour d rough Clarets; 
who inſtructed them firſt in the making of black Wines 
with the Labruſco, or wild Grape ; which being mix'd 
with the Chiantis, gave them a deeper Colour, and a 
rougher Tafte ; and being liked in England, gave the firſt 
Occalion to great Quantities being ſent thither every Year 


able enough to the Engliifb Taſte. 


= 


in Caſks; in the making of which the ſaid Gentleman was 
the firſt that inſtructed them; for before, their Caſks 

as above related, very unwieldy. This put them alſo (ther? 
being a Demand for their Wines) upon increaſing and in- 
larging their Cultivations, and making ſome of them in 
ſuch Places, as the Expoſition was not very proper for; as 
alſo to cultivate in Vineyards the ſaid Labraſco, or wild 
Grape; and which certainly was the moſt proper to mix 
wich their other Grapes in the Vat, boiling them together 
So all ſucceeded pretty well till the Year 1607. when 
Vintage proving very bad, and there being a great 
mand of their Wines for England, by mixing the 
Wines with the high ones of Chianti, which that 


Whether it be that the Taſte of the People i on 
Portugal Wines, or ſome other Cauſe, 
been able, as I faid, to recover it ſo as to have any con- 
ſiderable Quantity exported in Caſks from theſe Parts; and 


At preſent, therefore, what goes for England is chiefly 


in Cheſts, and no more black Wines, as uſed to be for. 
merly, and theſe are ſent juſt as 
in Chianti, as they have Cultivations of the Bruſco Grape 
(which, however is much different from the wild one, and 
becomes much larger and more generous), they continue 
to mix them with other Grapes, which gives the great Co- 
lour as well as Roughneſs to their” Wines, and is agree- 


Having thus acquainted you with what I know and can 
learn in relation to the making and 
yards, and the Wines they it remains for me to 
add an Evil, that, beſides the ordinary ones of Hals, 
Storms, and Froſts, attends the Cultivation of Vines in 
Chianti, and the Parts contiguous ; for in the Plains there 
is no ſuch Thing; and that is a very ſmall Kind of black- 
iſh, or very dark-green Caterpiller, which, in the Month 
of May, attacks the young Shoots of the Vines, when the 
Grapes are in Embryo, and deftroys them : for which, 
however, they have a moſt certain Remedy; which is, to 
make a little Ring of Birdlime round the Foot of cach 
Vine, about eight Inches above the Ground, which none 
of theſe noxious Inſects (which, I prefume, proceed from 


the Earth, and are not brought in the Air, as ſome of the 
| like are thought to be, 


though theſe come generally with 
an eaſterly, dry Wind) being able to paſs, moſt 

does the Buſineſs: and as they in that Region come 
every Year, the Trouble of fo providing againſt them is 


become habitual ro the Cultivators. 


The Manner of making Wine in Champaign, and low 


it may be propagated in other Provinces, to bring it to 
Perfection. | 


Wine is ſo delicate a Liquor, and an Aliment ſo pro- 
per to give Strength, and to preſerve Health, if us'd with 
Moderation, that one may very well wonder, that, in moſt 
of the Provinces of France, they make it with ſo much 
Negligence, in all thoſe Places, where it might be excel- 
lent. | 

The Champenois are exempted from this Reproach, and, 
whether it be from a Delicacy of Taſte, or a Deſire of 
making an Advantage of their Wines, or a Facility in ren- 
dering them better, they have been always more indu- 
ſtrious to make them more exquiſite, than thoſe of the 
other Provinces of the Kingdom. - 

Ir is true, it is ſcarce eighty Years ſince they have ſtu- 
died to make pale Wine, which is very near white; but 
before, their Red-wine was made with more Care and 
Neatneſs, than any other of the Wines of the Kingdom. 

I ſhall not enter upon the antient or modern Diſpute, 
as to the Preference between the Wines of Champarg® and 
Burgundy ; IT ſhall content myſelf with taking notice of 
all that the People of Champaign have invented, to give 
the Fineneſs and Agrecableneſs to their Wines; and 


they are made; but ſtill 


managing of Vine- 
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the Obſervations that may be made therefrom, it will be 
eaſy to ſee, that the ſame may be imitated in other Pro- 


vinces, F 
uiſitenels. 
i theſe Eſſays ſhall give Hopes of Succeſs for the fu- 
the Wines of thoſe Provinces might be brought to 
PerteAion by degrees where they might be delicious, and 
where they are but too common, becauſe they have never 
D 
In order to have the Wine excellent, the Vines ought 
to be well expos d to the Sun, eſpecially to the South; 
and alſo on the Decline, or in the manner of a little Hill, 
rather than on a Plain. Vines ſhould be well choſen, and 
ſhould be ſuch as generally produce none but ſmall black 
Grapes : the Bottom of the Soil ſhould be good, a little 
ſtony, and not naturally moiſt. The Grain of the Soil of 


Champaign is very fine, and has a fingular Quality, that 


is not found in the other Provinces. 


As theſe Kinds of Lands are light, there is Occaſion to 
dung them from time to time, and to lay on new Earth. 
But the Dunging ought to be very ſparingly done; too 


much of it will render the Wine ſoft and inſipid, and apt 
do be ropy- It ought to be commonly Cow- dung; be- 


cauſe that is not ſo hot as Horſe-dung. In ſtrong Lands 


it may be mingled with Horſe-dung and Sheeps-dung, pro- 


vided that the Horſe-dung be fo rotten, that it may be re- 
duc'd to a Powder, and that there be bur one half as much 
as of the Cow-dung ; otherwiſe it would burn the Vines. 
Let it be laid on a Trench or Pit, and mix one Layer of 
Dung, and another of new Earth, and let it lie and rot 


during a whole Winter; and toward the Month of Fe- 


truary, take from thence half a Baſket for every Vine, 
eſpecially for each new Plant, to help them to puſh forth. 
It is ſufficient for a Vineyard to be dunged once in eight 
or ten Years, or an eighth or a tenth Part every Year. 
After the Dung has been carried, the Vines ought to 


be open'd round about, and a little Trench to be made 


round the Foot of the Vine, in order to bury the Dung at 


a proper time. 


Divers Perſons leave it there many Weeks before they 
bury it; but this is not the beſt Way; for the Air, the 
Cold, or the Sun, will be apt to diſſipate the moſt ſubtile 
eee e 
hot, it may be left open eight or ten Days, to exhale its 
il Savour, eſpecially the Dung of Sheep. 


They give to a Vine four ordinary accord- 
ing to their Seaſons; but it is p to take notice of one 


Thing, which is ſcarcely obſerv'd in Champaign which is, 
that they cut their Vines in the Month of February, and 
even in January; inſtead of which, they ought never to 


begin to cut them till after the 14th of February : when 


they are cut before, they puſh forth ſooner, and are ex- of Oak 


d to Injury; and are ſometimes kill'd, if any Hoar- 
froſt come preſently after they have been cut. But when 
they ſtay till after the 1 4th of the Month of February, there 
is no Danger of their being injur d by the Froſts. 
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the Cultivation of more Vines than they well can manage; 
and for this Reaſon they cut their Vines in Fanuary, which 
does an infinite Injury to them, and to the greateſt Part 
of Plants, which they are ſenſible of for many Years. 

In zn they cultivate two Sorts of Vines, which 
they call the High-vines, and the Low-vines. The High- 
vines are ſuch as they leave to grow in thoſe Places that 
are leſs fine, to the Height of four or five Feet: the Low- 


vines are thoſe which they do not ſuffer to grow above 


three Feet high : theſe they interr, or ravale, according to 
the Country Term, every Year, ſo as to leave but a little 
of the End to appear; which is repeated annually. 


The High-vines produce plentifully, and give often 


ſeven or eight Pieces of Wine an Arpent : the Low-vines 
produce bur little ; but then the Wine is much more deli- 
cate : they often do not give above two Pieces of Wine 


an Arpent, oftentimes leſs, ſeldom three, but much ſel- 


domer four. | 

In order that the Wine may be the finer, all the Vines 
which give the white Grapes muſt be taken away, and thoſe 
alſo thar give the large black Grapes ; but one need not 
pluck theſe up, bur graft them. 
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But fometimes theſe Grafts will not ſucceed z which be- 
ing obſerv' d, they muſt be pluck'd up, and new ones, 
that have a Root, ſet in their room ; which they chooſe 
out of the Nurſeries, that are common in the Country. 
2 ordinarily purchaſe theſe Plants for a Piſtole a Thou- 


A private Man, tliat has a y Vines, ma 
himſelf Nurſeries. OO NP _ 
Theſe Plants that have a Root are put into the Earth, 
in the Middle of a great Hole, about a Foot deep, which 
they make with a Stake, or ſtrait Mattock, or Pick-ax ; 
and theſe produce ſooner than the others, which have no 
Root ; a Plant that has a Root begins to give Wine, a 
little, the third Year, indifferently the fourth and fifth, and 
in og wg in the following Years; and ſo for above 
cars. 
Theſe new Plants ought to be dung'd the ſecond Year, 
and in the ſixth Year, and afterwards in the eighth and 
3 as other Vines. | 3 
It wi to the Purpoſe, every Year, to pull up Part 
of the old Plants, which t take Sag: Arc and — little 
or nothing; and by this means a Vineyard will be con- 
ſtantly rene wid, as one may ſay, and in a perfect good 

When there are Deus or Humidities in May, June, and 
September, the Vignerons muſt not be ſuffer'd to enter the 
Vineyards in a Morning ; for the Dews of theſe Months 
are commonly very cold, if the Sun do not draw them up; 
which burns the Leaves of the Vines which are touched, 
before they are drawn up. | 

It is very eſſential not to enter the Vineyards at the time 
when there is Hoar-froſt, or Showers attended with Froſt; 
for this will certainly kill the Vines. 

The Vineyards muſt be weeded now-and-then, and if 
there be any Beetles, which are pernicious Animals to 
Plants, they muſt be pick'd off, and put into Sacks, and 
burnt at ſome Diſtance from the Vineyard, and the Aſhes 
About the End of June, and alſo of the Month of May, 
according as the Vineyard is advanc'd, it is r to 
cut off the End of each Twig, that the Plant may grow 
no more in Height, and that it may convey all its Nou- 
riſhment to the Grapes. It is enough, if it have two Feet 
and an half, or three at moſt, above the Ground ; all the 
reſt is to be cut off, as muſt alſo the Tops or Ends of the 
young Shoots, which proceed from the Bottom or Sides 
of the Stocks. This ought to be done twice, thrice, or 
four times in a Summer, according, as the Vines put forth, 


more or leſs, in certain Y ears. 


In the Spring- ſeaſon, they put a Prop to every Vine, to 

ſupport it; they ought to be choſen, as much as may be, 

3 and to procure them of the Quarter or Heart 
thereof, if you are willing to go to the Charge of it. 
Theſe will laſt above twenty Years ; and when they are 
once made „they will always keep ſo: for when they 
begin to rot, periſh equally throughout, and remain 
always pointed. The other laſt ſcarce four or five Years; 
and the Maſters muſt have an Eye over the Servants when 
they ſharpen them yearly, that they do not cut them too 
much, and make them too ſhort, and that they do not 
break a great many that might ſerve ; for oftentimes in 
cutting off that which is rotted, they cut off two or three 

Inches of that which is found, or that which is good, 
which prejudices it as to Duration. They call theſe Props 
Foot-props. 

When a Vineyard has been cultivated and manag'd for 
the Year, after the accuſtom'd manner, and the Vintage- 
time ap hes, when they have made choice of and 

a new Caſk that will contain it, and when the 

reſs has been waſh'd, clean'd, and greas'd, you muſt be 
very watchful to find when the Grapes are come to Ma- 
turity : for if the Grapes are too ripe, the Wine will not 
be ſufficiently ſtrong ;z if they are 100 green, it will be 
hard, more difficult, and longer before it is fit to be 


drank. 

In he Provinces of Languedoc and Provence, the 
Grapes have too large Stones ; they have too many white 
ones; they ſuffer them to be too ripe, which gives them 
over-much Liquor; they let their Stocks grow to be too 
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Nd, and do not renew them often enough: they are 
planted, for the moſt part, upon too good Bottoms, or 
too moiſt, and have not an Aſpe& of the Sun good 
enough. | 

To make an excellent Wine of the firſt Preſſing, have- 
ing brit well examin'd the Maturity of the Grapes, you 
ought to endravour not to gather them but on Days that 
are very dewy, and in hot Years, after a little Rain, when 
you can be to happy as to have it. As the Grapes are 
not ripe till toward the End of September, and ſometimes 
the Beginning of Oclober, Dew is rarely wanting in Vin- 
tage-time. This Dew gives the Grapes a Flower or Fa- 
rina on the Outſide, which they call Azur, and inwardly 
a Freſhneſs, which cauſes that it doth not heat very eaſily, 
and that the Wine is not colour'd. 

It is very lucky, if there chances to be a miſty Day 
in dry Years, which now-and-then happens: the Wine 
is not only thence more white and delicate, but the Quan- 
tity is by much the greater, being augmented by near 
one-fourch Part: a private Perſon, who has but twelve 
Pieces of Wine, in gathering his Vintage in a Morning 
which has the Sun without Dew, will have ſixteen or 
ſeventeen, if the Morning be miſty ; and fourteen or 
fifteen, if it has no Miſt, but yet has a good Dew: the 
| Reaſon of this is, that the Dew, and, above all, the Miſt, 


renders the Grapes tender; ſo that the Whole, in a man- 


ner, turns into Wine. 

The Wine produc'd from the Grapes that have not 
been warm'd the Moment they are cut, will ſtill remain 
much paler; whereas, when the Sun has warm' d the Sub- 
ſtance of the Grape, it will become more red by the Mo- 
tion of the Parts; but the Quantity will be lefſen'd either 
by reaſon of Tranſpiration, or becauſe the Rind has 

been thicken'd and harden*d by the Sun, whereby it yields 
its Juice with more Difficulty. This, Experience has 
taught, is of ſo much the more Concern, by how much 

the more certain it 1s. ; 
They agree in Champargn, that the Wine, which they 
call River Wine, is ordinarily paler than that of the 
Mountains; but they do not give the Reaſon for it. 
I believe the Vineyards that are near a River enjoy all the 
Night a freſh Air, which the River exhales z whereas 
the Vineyards of Mountains don't reſpire, during the 
Night, that Warmth, which proceeds from the Exhala- 
tions of the Earth; and it is that which makes the Co- 
lour more or lets: alſo when the Years are very hot, they 
cannot, either to thoſe of the Rivers, or of the Mountains, 
warrant the Colour; and when the Years are cold, neither 
the Wines of the Mountains, nor thoſe of the Rivers, 
are colour d: the Reaſon is the ſame, becauſe the Wines 
of the Rivers are more ſoft, forward, and ſooner fit for 
drinking, than the others that are harder, more heady, 
and later fit: they call the Wines of the River Auvzlle, 
Ay, Epernay, Cumieres, Pierry, as Fluery, Damery, Van- 
teuil, and others; but Verzenay, Sillery, St. Thierry, 
Mailly, Rilly, and ſome others, are of the Mountains; 
theſe latter Wines keep as well as the firſt, and, in good 
Years, they keep equally well in Bottles for five or fix 
Years. 

They gather not all the Grapes without Diſtinction, 
neither at all Hours in the Day; but they chooſe the ripeſt 
and blueſt ; thoſe are the beſt, and make the moſt exqui- 
ſite Wine, whoſe Berries grow not too cloſe together, 
but are a little ſeparated, whereby they ripen perfectly 
well; for thoſe that are cloſe join'd together, never ripen 
thoroughly: they cut them with a ſmall crooked Knife, 
with as much Neatneſs, and as little of the Tail, as they 
can, and they lay them very gently on the Baſkets, fo 
as not to bruiſe one Grape. | 

With thirty Grape-gatherers they will run over a Vine- 
yard of thirty Arpents in three or four Hours, to make 
one firſt Preſſing of ten or twelve Pieces. 

In wet Years, great Care ſhould be taken not to put 
any Grape that is ſpoil'd into the Baſkets ; and at all times 
you mult be very careful to cut away the rotten Grapes, 
or thoſe that are bruis'd, or quite dry'd up; but you muſt 
never ſtone them. 8 

They begin the gathering of Grapes half an Hour after 
Sun-riſing: if the Sun is not clouded, and it is a little 


hot, about Nine or Ten o' Clock 
ing, and make their Sac, which is one of the firſt Prefling ; 
becauſe after this Hour the Grape being warm, the Wine 
will be of a red Colour or Teint, 
while very heady. 

Upon theſe Occaſions they get a great Number of 
therers, to be able to make up a Sac for a Preſſing in 
or three Hours: if it be overcaſt, they. may 
whole Day, becauſe the Grape will preſerve its Freſhneſß 
upon the Stock. 5 

The Gatherers and the Preſſers ought to take 
Care, that = —_ — — nor heated 

are 'd; ar that have their 
ln N 
When the Preſs is near the Vineyard 


may be carried gently and neatly in a little time; 
when they are two or three Leagues off, they being ob- 
lig d to ſend the Grapes in Caſks, and in Carts, to preſs 
it as ſoon as may be, it is hardly to be avoided but thar 
the Wine will be colour'd, except in very moiſt and cold 
Years. 

This is a certain Principle, that when the Grapes ate 
cut, the ſooner they are preſs d, the more pale and deli- 
cate is the Wine; for by how much the more Wine ſtands 
upon the Marc, the redder it is; fo that it is of great 
Importance to haſten the Gathering of the Grapes, and 
Preſſing of them. | ; 
The Preſſes of Champaign are very commodious; the 
particular Perfons, that have many Vineyards of their 
own, have them in or near the ſame Vineyards: in ſmall 
Places the Preſſes are Bannauz, which are of different 
Sizes and Faſhions. An exact Deſcription of theſe ſeveral 
Preſſes will be inſerted in the Article of Wines. 

The ſmall ones are about ſeven Feet and a quarter, the 
middle ones about ten or twelve, the large ones fifteen or 
eighteen ; the kaft, which they call Etiguets, coſt ſeven 
or cight hundred Livres ; the fecond, which they call a 
Cage, or a Teiſſons, about two thouſand Franks; the 
large ones a thouſarid Crowns, and ſometimes more, ac- 
cording as the Wood is cheaper or dearer in certain Places: 
in Languedoc and Provence, where Wood is ſcarce, theſe 
Sorts of Preſſes coſt a very great Price, and but few Per- 
ſons are in Circumſtances to be at the Charge of them. 
When the Grapes have been put under the Preſs, or on 
the Marc, they put three great Rods or Poles of ten or 
twelve Inches round upon them, one at either End' in 
Length, and the third in the Middle on the fame Side: 
theſe at the Extremities ſerve to deſcribe the Lines which 
they ought to follow with their Cutting-ſhovets, in cutting 
the Marc, the Subſtance ſqueezed on two Sides : after the 
Cut is made, they lay upon theſe Poles, and on the Grapes, 
Planks of the Ste of the Prefs ; and upon theſe Planks 
half Beams of eight or nine Inches ſquare, which they 
call Moyaux, at a Foot Diſtance one from the other; they 
put four or five Rows of theſe Moyaux acroſs, one upon 
another, which elevates it with the Bag about four or five 


Feet; and they let down upon the Whole three or four 


great Beams of an immenfe Weight, which are plac'd in 
the Middle of the Preſs acroſs, and borne up at one End 
by two ſtrong Side-beams, which are ſunk fifteen or twenty 
Feet into the Ground, and which are faften'd to the Bales 
which croſs them; at the other End there is a Cage, 5 
they call it, or a Wheel with a Screw, to raiſe or lower 


' theſe great Beams upon the Moyaux, and thus to preſs 


the Grapes : then they preſently raiſe, by the means of 2 
Screw, the End of the Trees on the Side of the Wheel, 


or of the Cage, which lowers the other End of the Cheeks 


or Side-beams ; then they drive with a great Mallet two 
or four great wooden Quoins between the Notch whici 
is in the Side-beams or Cheeks; and theſe Beams are alſo 
lower'd to keep them in their Poſition, and to prevent 
them from riſing : and after this they lower the other End 
by the Aid of the Screw, which ſerves alſo to raiſe it. 

They uſe in theſe Preſſes large Steel-ſhovels, about 2 
Foot in Breadth, and one and an half in Depth, very heavy 
and ſharp at the Bottom, to cut the Marc of the Grapes 
eaſily at the four Sides, 


The 
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 fay, in thoſe P es which they 
cue, that the Wheel which is 


ine 
Goute, becauſe it is the fineſt and moſt exquilite in 
Grape : this Wine is very thin, and has not Body enough; 
they call this frt Prefing 7 Aniſemext: this mult be done 
with a great deal of ity and Briſkneſs, that the 
Beams may. be rais'd immediately, to thruſt back to the 
Middle inſtantly the Grapes which are lipp'd to the Sides 
all round about, to preſs them briſkly the ſecond or third 
time. They call theſe rwo other Lowerings of the Beams, 


che firſt and ſecond Cutting: they muſt be done in leſs 


becauſe time is not to be given to the Grapes to heat, nor 

the Liquor to remain upon the Marc. 1 
They ordinarily mingle the Wine of the Abaiſement, 

or Lowering, with that of the firſt and ſecond Cut; and 


than an Hour, if you would have the Wine very pale; 


| ſometimes, but very rarely, with that of the third, ac- 


ing asthe Years are more or lefs hot; and thence they 


call a Wine of the firſt Fane... 2 
. eee e 


ediately upo 
with theſe Steel Cutting 


which is cut, and they in even all over the Square, 
to the end, that it not diſperſ ; to 
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it is boiling, and as it clarifies itſelf in the Tun; and it 
remains perfectly white, eſpecially when they have preſſed 
the two firſt Cuts with much Diſpatch; but principally 
when they have gather'd the Grapes during the Dew, or 
in a ſhady time. Altho' theſe Wines are white, yy 
cl. 0s becauſe they are made only of 
rapes. | 
If the Year be hot, and the Wine of the third Cut 
has a Colour, it muſt be mingled, not with that of the 
'oregoing, but with that of the fourth ; and ſometimes, 
but 
in ſo much Haſte for theſe Cuts as for the firſt; they 
make an Interval of a good Half- hour between the one 
and the other: the Wine that comes thence has more of 
Colour than this, which they call the Partridge's Eye; 


or, the Wine of the Cut: it is a Wane, pleaſant, 
tne, good for an Ordinary, but is when it is 


old 


When the Wine of the ſourth Cut is too deep, they 
don't mingle it with Wine of the Cut; but they obſerve 
to mingle it with Wine of the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 


very rarely, with that of the fifth. They are not 


Cut, which they call Wine of the Preſs; which is, too red, 
pretty hard, but fir for Houſhold-drinking : but when 
they are not in haſte, they leave an Interval of an Hour 
and an half between every one of the three laſt Cuts; as 
much to give time to the Wine to ſtrain inſenſibly, as to 
give the Preſſers time to ſleep, or to reſt themſclves ; 
for the Fatigue is very great, they being oblig d to carry 
it on Night and Day tor about three Weeks. The Preſſers 
of Champaign preſs the Grapes ſo hard, that after they 
have done, the Marc is as hard as a Stone: they put this 
Marc into old Caſks, with the Heads out; and they ſell 
it to People, who draw from it an Aqua Vitæ of a very 
bad Taſte, which they call the Agua Vitæ of Aixne; but 
it is good for a great many Purpoſes. | 

- Thoſe who have many Vineyards, alſo make two, three, 
or four firſt Freſſings of fine Wine, by chooſing always the 
molt delicate and ripeſt Grapes for their Firſts: theſe are 
always much ſuperior the one to the other for Goodnef 
and for Price; ſo that if the Wine of one of the firſt 
Preſſings ſells for fix hundred Livres a Queur; that of the 
ſecond will not ſell for above four hundred and fifty; and 
that of the third two hundred and fifty ; altho' all the 


Wines are of one and the fame Vineyard. 


In every firſt Preſſing there are ordinarily Two-thirds 


of fine Wine, One-half-third of Wice of the Cut, and 
One-half-third of the Wine of the Preſs : thus one Cu dee 


re of five or fix Pieces of Wine will conſiſt of nine or ten 


4 three or four of Taille, and two or three of the 


Of the common black Grapes, which remain after the 
firſt, ſecond, or third Cuvee, they make one with thoſe 
that are not very ripe, and which they call Verderons : 
they make of the Whole a Wine pretty high-colour'd, 


t which they ſell to the Country-people, or that ſerves for 


their Domeſtics: they alſo leave theſe Grapes two. whole 
Days in a great Tub, before they preſs them; to the end 
that the Wine may be the redder ; and they mingle all 
that comes from the different Tailles of this Vintage. 
The white Grapes don't come into this Cuv#e 
leave them upon the Stock till toward All Saints Day, or 
ſometimes till roward the Eighth or Tenth of November, 
(at which time the Mornings are cold) to make of it a 
Vin-Bourra, as they call it, i. e. a new and ſweet white 
Wine, that has not worked, which they fell while it is 
quite hoe. | | 
This Wine is till the better when the Grapes have 
borne the white Froſts of OZober and November, or at 
leaſt very cold Mornings. A little Rottenneſs in theſe 
Grapes does no Harm ; you need only take care to give 
the Wine leave to throw out the Filth by the Ferment, 


and purify. 


This white Wine may be mingled with the Wine of 
the Taille, if you will, if you have not an Opportunity 


of ſelling it preſently after it is boil'd. This makes a 
pre- very good Wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a good 
Bod 


All theſe fine Wines ought to be put into a new Caſk, _ 
as alſo ſhould thoſe of the Taille; but the red Wincs, the 
green, and thoſe of the Preſs, .may be put into an old 
Caſk; but it ought to be a good one. 

You mult never do the Tuns over with Brimſtone; 
you ſhould only waſh them in. common Water, a little 
while before they are fill'd, and give them time to drain 
well: ſome Handfuls of Flowers or Peach-leaves may ve 
mingled with the Water ; and they pretend, that this will 
do the Wine good. 

In Champaign they rarely put it in any thing but Pieces, 
Carteux, and Cades. 5 

The River Meaſure is different from that of the Moun- 
tains: the Pieces of the Rivers contain about two hundred 
and ten Paris Pints (a Paris Pint is equal to an Engliſh 
Quart); the Carteau an hundred and ten; the Pieces of the 
Mountains contain about two hundred and forty Pints, 
at the leaſt two hundred and thirty Paris Meaſure; and 
the Carteau an hundred and fifteen, or an hundred and 
twenty. | 

They mark regularly, with Chalk, every Piece, and 
every Carteau, which denotes the firſt, ſecond, or chird 
Cute; the Wine of the Cutting of the Prefs, the white 
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Miſtake, to be 
can give the Gout, I have ſcarce ever ſeen one gouty 


by the means of a kind of tin Funnel, made bending 
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Wine and the green: 

Vineyard from whence the Grapes came. N 
Some few Years ſince, ſome private Perſons in Cham- 

paign have attempted to make Wine as red as that of Bur- 


puny z and they have ſucceeded pretty well as to the Co- 


Jour : but, in my Opinion, theſe Sorts of Wines do not 
come up to thoſe of Burgundy, in that they are not ſo 
ſoft, nor ſo agreeable to the Palate : nevertheleſs, many 
Perſons call for theſe Wines; and ſome eſteem them the 
beſt. 

And as thoſe grey Wines are a little fallen, there has 
been made, ſome Years paſt, a great deal of red Cham- 
paign. Theſe Wines do well for Flanders, where they 
are frequently ſold for thoſe of Burgundy. 23 

Of all theſe Wines, there is none better for Health, 
nor more agreeable to the Palate, than the grey Wine of 
Champaign, of the Colour of a Partridge's Eye, or the 
Wines of the two firſt Tailles of a firſt Preſſing in pretty 
hot Years. 3 Mics f 

This Wine has a Body, a Tartneſs, an Headineſs, a 
Balſamicneſs or Perfume, a Quickneſs and Delicateneſs, 
that excceds all the moſt exquilite ones of Burgundy. 

And that which ſhould engage one to drink it, is its 


Lightneſs, which makes it ſtrain and paſs quicker thro' 


the Body than any other Wine in the Kingdom. It is a 
of Opinion, that the Wine of Champaign 


Perſon in this whole Province; and there need be no better 
Mat | : 2 OB | 
To make good Wine in Champaign, the black Grapes 


| ought to be gather'd in the Heat of the Day; Care is to 


be taken to chooſe them well, and not to mingle with them 


the Grapes of theVine-arbor, nor the green ones, or thoſe 


that are partly rotten; to let them be two Days in one 
Tub, where the Liquor grows red by the Heat that it 
contracts there: ſome Hours before it is put into the 


Prefs, it ought to be trampled with the Feet, and the 


Juice to be mingled with the Marc : without this, the 
Wine will not be of a ſufficient Redneſs. If it be let 
ſtand more than two Days in the Tub, it will taſte too 


much of the Stone. If it be mingled with the Wine of 


the Preſs, it will be too thick, too hard, and too un- 
pleaſant. 

If they would continue to make good red Wine in 
Champaign, they muſt trample the Grapes as in Burgundy, 
and leave them for three, four, or five Days, in one 
Tub: but as the red Wine of Champaign never equals 
the Goodneſs of that of Burgundy, the Reputation of 


the grey Wines will fink in a ſhort time, and the Public 


will inſenſibly loſe the Reliſh of it ; and this will bring an 
infinite Detriment to the Province. 

The Wine of the firſt Preſſing being finiſh'd, and the 
Veſſels mark'd,-they ſet them in a Row in a Cellar or 
Court-yard. Thoſe who have a great deal of Wine, and 
are good Oeconomiſts, take great Care to gather the Scum 
that comes out of every Veſlel, while the Wines ferment, 


downwards, which lets the Scum fall into a wooden Bowl, 
which is plac'd between two Caſks ; they afterwards put 
theſe Scums into the Wines of the Preſs: but, neverthe- 
leſs, there are but few that uſe this Piece of Oeconomy. 

They let theſe grey Wines ſtand to ferment in the 
Caſks ten or twelve Days; becauſe theſe Wines throw out 
their Ferment ſo much the more or leſs ſlowly, by how 
much they have more or leſs Warmth, or as the Years 
are more or leſs hot. 

After the Wine has done fermenting, they top up the 
Veſſels at the great Bung-hole, and leave on the Side for- 
ward an Opening, about the Bigneſs of a French Farthing, 
by which one may put in his Finger; this they call le Bro- 
gueleur: and they ſtop this up ten or twelve Days after, 
with a wooden Peg of about two Inches long, for the more 
readily taking it out, and putting it in. 

All the while the Wines are fermenting, the Veſſels are 
to be kept almoſt full, to give them an Opportunity of 
calting out all that is impure. In order for this, they 
mud be fill'd up, for three Days, within two Fingers of 
the Bung ; after they have becn bung'd up, they muſt 
be BIFd up every eighth Day, at the little Hole, tor the 


: they alſo write the Name of the Space of two or three Weeks mare; .and | 
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once 


a Day, for fifteen Days, during one Mefeh ot und 
after that, once every two Months, as lang 'as the Wine 
remains in the Vault, if it be there for Years. S » 

When the Wines have not Body enough, or are too 
green, as it often ha in moiſt cold Years, and when 
they have too much Liquor, as in hot and dry Tears: 
three Weeks after the Wines have been made, they muſt 
be rolled in the Caſks five ot fix Turns, to mingle them 
well with the Lees; and this muſt be continued every 
eight Days, for three or four Weeks: this mingling of 
the Lee with the Wine, being repeated, will ſtrengthen 
it, ſoften it, ripen it, and render it more forward, and 
make it fit to drink in as ſhort time as if it had been trarC. 
ported from one Place to another. 05 | 

Theſe Wines muſt be let ftand in the Cellar till toward 
the Tenth of n them down into the 
Vault; but as ſoon as it begins to be cold, they are to be 
carried up again into the Cellar: it is of Conſequence to 
be obſerv'd, upon this Subject, that the Wines ought 
always to be in cool Places, and never to ſuffer Heat: and 
as the Vaults are cool in the Summer, and warm in the 
Winter, as ſoon as it begins to be hot, the Wines muſt 
be carried down, whether they be in Pieces, or in Bottles, 
into the Vaults; and when it begins to be cold, they muſt 
be carried up into the Cellar. b 

There has been nothing better invented, and more uſe. 
ful, than the manner of drawing off Wines. ' Certain Ex- 
perience convinces, that it is the Lee that ſpoils Wines; 
and that they are never better, nor more lively, than when 
they have been well drawn off, whether you would bottle 
it, or it in the Pieces: it ought always to be drawn 
off out of one Veſſel into another, at leaſt twice into 
another Veſſel well waſh'd, leaving the Lee in the for- 
—_— | e | 
You ſhould draw off the Wines the firſt time towards 
1 the ſecond towards the Midd 

ebruary, to fine them in March or April, e 
Days, or thereabouts, before you bottle i For 2 
Piece of Wine, you muſt have of Ifinglaſs, that is the 
whiteſt, of the Weight of a Crown of Gold, weighing 
two Deniers fifteen Grains, or fixty-tree Grains. They 
take ſo many times the Weight of a Crown of Gold, as 
they have Pieces of Wine to draw off; they put thisQuar- 
tity of Iſinglaſs in one or two Pints of the ſame Wine, in 
a Bucket, for a Day or two, to give it time to diſſolve; 
others put it in a Glaſs, or a Pint of Water, according to 
the Quantity, in order to haſten its diſſolving, which is 
always difficult to be done; ſome mix it in a Chopin, 
or Pint of Spirit of Wine, or excellent Aqua Vit. When 
the Iſinglaſs is grown ſoft, they beat it well to divide it, 
and diſtribute it; then, when the Parts begin to ſeparate, 
they put in the Bucket, or the Veſſel, in which this Dif- 
ſolution is made, fo many Pints of Wine as they have 
Caſks or Pieces to draw off; then they beat the Ifinglas 
well again, and paſs it thro* a Strainer, the Holes of 
which ſhould be very ſmall: they often pour in of the 
ſame Wine to dilute it well; and when there remains no- 
thirg in the Strainer, they paſs all the Liquor over again 
thro* a linen Cloth, and ſqueeze it very well; and after- 
wards they put one good Pint or leſs into each Caſk, and 
half into each Carteau. ; 
They ſtir the Wine in the Piece with a Stick about the 
Middle, without ſuffering the Stick to go any lower. It 
is ſufficient to ſtir the Wine for the Space of three or four 
Minutes. =» 

A certain private Perſon has newly contriv'd a quicker 
Method of diſſolving this Iſinglaſs: after it has been 
ſteep'd one Day in Water, he melts it in a Skillet upon 
the Fire, and reduces it to a Ball, like a Bit of Paſte, 
and afterwards puts it into the Wine, where it diſtributes 
itſelf with leſs Difficulry. After what manner foever ic 
be diflolved, care ought to be taken, not to put in too 
much Liquor, and not to put more than a proportionablc 
Quantity of Water or Wine to that of Ifinglais. 

The Ifinglafs works its Effect ordinarily in two or three 
Days; tho ſometimes it does not clarify the Wine in 6x 
or eight; but, nevertheleſs, you muſt wait till the Wife 
is clear before you change the Veſſel. In the 3 the 
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$-afoggype hegjimes {0 improper for this, that there is 
: of putting Inga a ſecond time into the 
piece; but then you mult not put in more than the Quan- 
tiry beſirE'mention'd : but when it freezes, or the Wea- 
ther is clear and cold, the Wine will clarify irſclf perfectly 
well, and in fewer Days : it has a Colour more liyely and 
brilliant than when it is fined and drawn off in faint moiſt 

eather. | 
Wy ſoon as the Wines are clear, they are to be drawri 
of, and the Veſſels chang d. Four or five new Caſks 
are ſufficient to draw off two or three hundred Pieces of 
Wine; for when they have emptied one Piece, they take 
out the Lee, and put it into the old Caſks, waſh it, and 
it ſerves to draw off another into i, | 

Nothing is more curious than their Contrivance in Cham- 
paign, to flit their Wines without diſplacing their Caſks; 
They have a leathern Pipe, like a Gut, four or five Feet 
Jong, and about ſix or ſeven Inches in Cireumference; well 


The Mechaniſm of theſe Bellows, thus deſcrib'd, is ealy 
to be conceiv*d: the Air enters by the Holes below in the 
commpn manner: it advances toward the End, according 
to the Degreee that the Beliows are preſs'd: there it meets 
with a Pipe that cauſes it to deſcend downwards; but, to 
hinder it from riſing up again; as it would do, when the 
Bellows were open'd to give it a new Air; there is in this 
Space a Sucker or Tongue of Leather, which, as has 
been ſaid, is the Inſide of the Hole at about three or four 
Inches from the End of the Bellows which ſhut vp the 
Hole according as you would have it take in again a new 
Air; this new Air puſhes ſtill gently, in preſiing the Bel- 
lows'in the Pipe, berauſe this Tongue opens atcotdirig as 
it is forc d by the Air; thus there continually enters a new 
Air into the Caſk; without being able to get out, becauſe 
it finds itſelf cloſe ſtopp'd by the ſame Pipe that carries 
the Air into it, and the Tongue hindery it from getting 


ſew'd with a double Seam, that the Wine may not run ke 


thro”; there is at both Ends a Cannon or Pipe of Wood, 
about ten or twelve Inches long, and about fix or ſeven 
in Circumference at one End, and about four at the other : 
the great End of each Pipe is ſet in a leathern Pipe, and 
well bound with ſtrong Twine on the Outſide, that the 


Wine may not run out: they take out the Bung, that is 


at the Bottom of the Tun that they would fill, and drive 


the Wood of the Pipe in with a wooden Mallet, which 
they beat upon a ſort of Chin-cloth, that is to each of 
theſe Pipes; which being rais d about two Inches from 
an Inch or leſs of the great End, and which loſes itſelf 
inſenſibly in going towards the ſmall End, they ſet a large 
Siphon of Metal below the Caſk they would empty, and 
ul t into this Siphon the ſmall End of the other Pipe 
of We , Which is faſten'd to the leather Pipe, and after- 
wards open the Siphon ; and, without the Help of any 
Perſon, almoſt the half of the full Veſſel paſſes into the 
empty one by the Weight of the Liquor; and when it 
s come near the Level 


recourſe to a kind of Bellows, of a very particular Con- 
ſtruction, to force the Wine from the Caſk they would 
empty, to paſs into that they would fill. 

Theſe Kind of Bellows are about three Feet long, and 
2 Foot and half broad; and are made and ſhap'd in the 
common. manner to about four Inches of the ſmall End; 
but from this Diſtance the Bellows have three or four 
Inches in Breadth. In the Infide of this Place, the Air 
paſſes only thro* one great Hole of an Inch Bore : near 
this Hole, on the Side of the ſmall End of the Bellows, 
there is a Piece of Leather, like a Tongue or Sucker of a 
Pump, which js faſten d there, and lies cloſe againſt the 
Side of the Hole and the Mouth, when the Bellows is 
lifted up to take in the Air, that the Air which has paſſed 
once thro? this Hole, and which has entered into the Caſk, 


cannot return back into the Bellows; which takes not 
back a new Air, but by thoſe Holes below to fill it 


The End of theBellows is different from that of others, 


being cloſely ſhut up with a Nozle of Wood of a Foot 
| Tons, which is jointed in, glued, and very ſtrongly faſten'd d 


by good Pegs at the End of the Bellows, to conduct the 
Air downwards: the Nozle is round, and thick without, 
about nine or ten Inches in Circumference at the To 
and diminiſh'd inſenſibly towards the ſmall End, that it 
may enter conveniently into the Veſſels by the Bung-hole, 
and alſo to ſhut it up ſo cloſe, that the Air can neither ger 


in nor out any way. 


This Nozle enters for this Purpoſe two Inches, near 
the Level at the End of the Bellows ; and is made in an 
Half-round at the Top, that it may be beaten in with a 
wooden Mallet, and forc'd into the Caſk : there is, about 
two Fingers Length below the Upper-end of this Nozle, 
an Hook or Brace of Iron of a Foot long, paſſing thro? an 
iron Ring, which is faſten'd with Nails to the Nozle, in 
order by this Hook to faſten the Bellows to the Hoops of 
the Caſk, without which, the Force of the Air would 
drive the Bellows out again by the Bung-hole, and the 


Operation of emptying the broach'd Veſſel would not 
be perſorm'd. 


el, and will run no longer, they have that 


n. 
The Force of this Air, which continually puſhes in; 
preſſing ſtrongly the Bellows, preſſes equally the Super- 
ficies of the Wine over the whole Length of the Piece, 
without cauſing the leaſt Agitation in the Wine; and the 
Force cauſes it to paſs down in the Pipe of Leather, and 
from thence into the other Caſk that is to be fill'd. where 
it riſes, becauſe the Air is driven toward the Bung hole, 
which is open. | 5 

The Bellows puſh all the Wine in the Caſk to about ten 
or twelve Pints, or thereabout; which is known when 
they perceive the Wine to hiſs in the Siphon; at which 
time they take from the two Caſks the two Pipes that have 
been forc'd into them, and which are join'd together by 
the leather Pipe, and nimbly ſtop up the Hole at the Bot- 
tom of the Piece with a Bung of Oak made round, a 
little ſloping, and drive it with a Mallet: from the other 
Caſk, that has been emptied, they pull out the Cannon 
or Pipe of Wood from the Fountain of Metal, and leave 
it to drain gently ſome Pints of clear Wine into a Veſſel 

receives it; | 

They obſerve attentively; every Moment, in 4 cleat 
Glaſs, if the Wine be near; and when they perceive but 
the leaſt thing, without waiting till it appears foul, they 
ſtop the Fountain, and take it away immediately, and 
turn out into a Bucket that little Wine that remains in the 
Piece: that clear Wine which has dra:n'd out of the Foun- 
tain, they put into the Caſk that they have been filling: 
they uſe for this Purpoſe a Funnel of Tin, the Tail of 
which is above a Foot long; to the end that the W ine that 
paſſes thro? it, may not cauſe any Agitation in that of the 
Piece; and that there may not any Filth paſs into the 
Wine, there is, towards the Bottom of the Funnel, a tin 
Plate pierc'd thro with ſmall Holes, which prevents any 
thing groſs from paſſing thro? into the Piece. 6 

They put together, into a ſeparate Caſk, all the Re- 
mainders of the empty Pieces; preſently after they have 
emptied one, which they do in leſs than half an Hour, 
they waſn it with a Bucket of Water, let it ſtand to drain 
ſome Moments, and then fill it with another that is to bs 
drawn off, 

After the Wine has been emptied out of one Veſſel into 
another the firſt time, they draw it off a ſecond time, ar 
the time we have before-mention'd : ſometimes they are 


P, oblig'd to do it a third time, to give it a lively Colour; 


if it has it not already; but four Days before they change 
the Caſk, they give it a Frizure, as they call it, and put 
in it one-third Part of ordinary Iſinglas8. 

The moſt experienc'd Perſons ſhift their fine Wines out 
of one Veſſel into another; as often as they change its 
Place, as well when they carry it down into the Vault, 2s 
up into the Cellar, according to the different Seaſons :. I 
have known, when, in four Years time, they have drawn 
it off twelve or thirteen times: and they pretend, that this 
is that which preſerves and ſuſtains the Wine; and that it 
has been the finer, and more delicate. 

Their Opinion is, That the Wine is continually form- 
ing a fine Lee, which gives it the Colour; and that to 
preſerve it of a good White, it muſt be oſten ſhifted cut 
of one Veſſel into another; if it be not put into Bottles; 
and that there is no Reaſon to fear; that the Wine wiil be 


weaken'd 


Wreakerdd by this means; becauſe the oftener It is remow d, 
the oftener you give it new Vigour; and the oftener it is 
drawn off, the more lively and brilliant is the Colour. 
And altho I have ſaid, they ſhould not brimſtone their 
Caſks, they do not fail to uſe a Match of Brimſtone the 
firſt time that they change the Veſſels; they mingle a Piece 
of thick linen Cloth in the melted Brimftone, and they cut 
off a Bit for each Caſk of fine Wine about the Bigneſs of 
one's little Finger, and one as big again for every Piece of 
common Wine ; they light it, and put it under the Bung 
of the Piece that they empty, before they have recourle to 
the Bellows; according as the Wine deſcends, it draws along 
with it a ſmall Scent of the Brimſtone, which is not very 
ſtrong, ſo as to make it ivable ; and that only leaves 
what will give it a Livelineſs of Colour: the ſame may 
be done the ſecond time, when they change the Caſk, if 
it has not taken the Scent the firſt time; otherwiſe it ought 
to be drawn off the ſecond time without a Match, to cauſe 
it to loſe the Scent of the Brimſtone, which it ought never 
to have. | NE he . | 
The Wines that are thus clear and fine, keep well in 
the Caſk for two or three Years, and hold their Goodneſs 
in the Vaults and Cellars; but eſpecially the Mountain 
Wines that have a good Body; thoſe of the River loſe 
their Quality in Wood, and they ought to be drank in 
the firſt or ſecond Year, or elſe they muſt be put into 
Bottles. This Wine will keep very well four, five, or 
ſix Years in Glaſs- bottles. 5 
The Uſe of round Bottles is very common in Cham- 
paign: they having plenty of Wood in the Province, have 
there ſet up very good Glaſs-houſes, which they ſeldom 
make uſe of but in making theſe Bottles, which are about 
ſix Inches high, and four or five in the Neck. Theſe 
Bottles contain ordinarily a Paris Pint, or half a Glaſs 
leſs. They ſell them commonly for twelve or fifteen 
Francs an hundred. They have a certain Quantity in 
every Houſe. Before they eater upon a Piece of Wine 
to drink, they put it into Bottles, well waſh*d and drain'd, 
in order to have the Wine of one Piece equally good. 

When they have a mind to draw off a Piece of Wine 
into Bottles, they put a little Siphon of Metal into the 
Caſk, which is bent downwards, to ſtrain it into the Bottle; 
under which there is a Tub or Bucket to catch the Wine 
that ſhall run over. They ſtop up every Bottle carefully 
with a good well-choſen Cork that is not worm-eaten ; 

but that is ſolid and cloſe. Theſe Sorts of fine Corks 
colt fifty or ſixty Sols an hundred. There cannot be roo 
much Care taken in the chooſing Corks, leſt the Wine 
| ſpoil in ſome of the Bottles, when the Corks are de- 
fective; therefore greatCare ſhould be taken inthe chooſing 
them, when you would draw off fine Wines into Bottles, 
whether it be for keeping, or to be ſent abroad. 
When Bottles are uſed that have been made uſe of be- 
fore, they ſhould be waſh'd with leaden Shot, and a little 
Water, to fetch off the Filth that ſhall remain on the 
Bottom of the Bottles ; but it is much better, in the room 
of them, to uſe ſmall Nails, becauſe they perfectly take 
off all that which ſticks to the Glaſs. 
When all the Bottles, that ſuffice to empty one Caſk, 
are filPd, they tie the Mouth of the Bottle, over to the 
Neck, with a ſtrong Packthread; and if it be a fine Wine, 
they commonly ſeal it with Spaniſs Wax, that the Wine 
may not be chang'd, nor the Bottles, by the Domeſtics; 
and ſome Perſons have their Coats of Arms made on the 
Bottles, which does not enhance the Price above thirty 
Sols per Cent. 

When all the Bottles are well ſtopp'd, ty'd down, and 
ſeal'd, they ought to be ſct, . a Vaul or Cellar, 
upon Sand two or three Fingers Depth, and laid ſide- 
ways, leaning againſt one another; when they are ſet 
upright, they form a white Flower upon the Wine at the 
Top, in the ſmall empty Space that is between the Top 
of the Mouth of the Bottle and the Wine ; for the Bot- 
tles ought never to be fill'd up to the Top; but there 
muſt be left a ſmall empty Space, of about half an Inch, 

between the Wine and the End of the Cork. 

If this was not done, the Wine would ſet a working in 
the different Scaſons of the Year, and break a great Num- 
ber of Bottles; and it does, notwithſtanding, break a great 


even in the Vaults, ſo as to rope our 
as if it had Oil; fo that it carmot bs din.” 7 A 
Malady that ſeizes the Wine that has ſtood ſeveral Months 
without being remoy*d from one Place to another: if it 
be ſet in the Air, it will loſe more of its Ropineſs than 
it will if left in the Vault: it will recover itlelf in eight 
Days, if ſer in a very airy Granary, better than it will 
ofrentimes do in fix Months in a Vault. 1 
When one is oblig d to drink a ropy Wine; if he ſhake 
the Bottle ſtrongly for the Space of half a Quarter of 
an Hour, and then uncork it immediately after he has 
done ſhaking it, the Bottle, being inclin'd a little on the 
Side, will caſt out half a Glaſs of Froth of Scum, 
and the reſt of the Wine will be drinkable ; whereas 
otherwiſe it would not be fo. o. 
For about forty Years laft paſt, rhe Guſt of the French 
has been determin'd for a fi Wine ; and this they 
uſed to love, as one may ſay, even to Diſtraction. They 
have begun a little to come off from that for ſome Years 
heir Sentiments are much divided as to the Opi. 
nion of this kind of Wine: ſotne believe that it proceeds 
from the Force of the Drugs that they put in it, which 
makes it froth ſo ſtrongly: others attribute it to the 
Tartneſs of the Wines; becauſe the greateſt Part that do 
froth are extremely tart: others attribute this Effect to the 
Moon, according to the times in which theſe Wines are 
bottled. 
It is true, there are a great many Wine-merchahts, who, 
ſeeing the great Fondneſs that there is for their frothy 


Wines, oftentimes put in Alum, Spirit of Wine, and 
Pigeons-dung, and a great arty Drugs, to make 
it froth mely ; but it is certain, by Experience, that 


the Wine froths when ir is any time bottled from the Vin- 
tige to the Month of May: there are ſome who pretend, 
that the neater the Vintage-time the Wine is produc'd, 
when it is bottled, the more it froths. Many do not agree 
to this Opinion; but nothing is more certain, than that 
there is no time in which the Wine froths more, than about 
the End of the ſecond of the Month of March; 
and this always happens toward the Holy Week. There 
does not need any Artifice at all, one may always be ſure 
to have Wine perfectly frothy, when it is bottled from 
the Tenth to the Fourteenth of the Month of March ; 
of this there is ſuch reiterated Experience, that it cannot 
be doubted. | . „ 

It is good to know, that the Wine does not froth per- 
ſently after it is put in Bottles. It muſt be at leaſt ſix 
Weeks, and ſometimes fix Months, before it froths well. 
If it is to be tranſported, you muſt give it near a Month of 
the Vault, eſpecially in the Summer, to recover its Remove. 

But as Wines, eſpecially the Mountain Wines, are not 
ordinarily bottled in the Holy Week, becauſe they are 
then too green, or have too much Hardneſs, eſpecially 

if the Year has been cold and moiſt, or too much Li- 

quor expreſs'd, if the Year has been hot; the moſt ſure 
and advantageous Way to have exquiſite Wine, that 1s 
perfectly frothy, is not to bottle it till the Riſe of the Sap 
of Auguſt. It is certain, by Experience, that it froths 
exceſſively when it is bottled from rhe Tenth to the Four- 
teenth of Auguſt : and as it will then have loſt the Tart- 
neſs or Greenneſs of its Liquor, one may be affur'd in 
Bottles to have the ripeſt and moſt frothy Wine. 

There has been another riment try*d, which is, 
not to bottle the Mountain Wine till the Holy Week of 
the ſecond Year, that is, eighteen Months after the Vin- 
tage; and it has been found, that ir froths ſufficiently, 
but leſs by half than that which has been bottled in the 
Riſing of the Sap of Merch the Year before. 

Ir is not believ'd, that the River Wine, which has a 
leſs Body than that of the Mountains, can froth fo much 
in the ſecond Year. 

When one would have Wine that will nor froth at all, 
it ſhould be bottled in Oober or November, the Year 
after the Vintage: if it be bottled in June or Fuly, it will 
froth lightly ; tho? but a little, if any thing at all. 5 


To find ia the Wine of Champaign all the Merit that 
jt ought, to have, it ſhould” be taken out of the Vault 
not above half a Quarter of an Hour before it is drank, 
and it muſt be put into a Bucket, with two or three Pounds 
of Ice; the Cork ſhould be. open'd, and put in again 
fightly : which if it be not done, the Wine will break the 
Bottle, or will not grow cool, if it were not unſtopp'd 3 
and it would eyaporate itſelf, if it remain'd quite open. 
When the Bottle has been half a Quarter of an Hour in 
this Ice, it muſt” be taken out, becauſe the Ice would 
ptherwiſe chill it too much, and make it Joſe its Briſknels. 
This Wine will be excellently good, and of a delicious 
Flavour, when it has been a little 


As theſe Wines, efpetially thoſe of the fame Years 
work cofitingally in the Vaults and Cellars, and ſtill more 
jn n_ than in Pieces, according to the different Sea- 
fons, and the Uivery Impreſſions. of the Air, it ought not 
ro be ſurpriſing, if che ſame Wine, eſpecially the new, 
oftentimes appears diffetent in Taſte. We Bind a Wine 
porable in e and Febriiary; which will ſeem hard 
in Marth and April, berauſe of the Riling of the Sap, 
which agitates it more; the ſame Wine in June and July 
will appear intirely ſoft; and in Au ahd. September we 
ſhall tind it hard again, which one ſhall not be able to 
ee mg of during the preceding Months, be- 
cauſe the Riſing; of the Sap in Auguſt will put the Parts in 
a great Motiop. This Efe& Motion will have on the 
River Wines of the Tea; but oftentimes the Wines of 
two Years from the Mountains Will appear more mellow, 
more or Jel$ exquiſite, more or leſs forward, according to 
the different Motions it has receiv d by the different Im- 


preffions of the Air, which wil vary more ſenſibly in the 


different Seaſonls of the Tar. = 
... There ought to be a very great Attention to keep the 
Wine continually in cool Places; nothing does it more 
Hurt than Heat: it is therefore of the greateſt Importance 
to have Cellars and excellent Vaults. No Part of 
the World has ſo good Vaults as thoſe in Champaign, 
which is the Reaſon it is fo difficult to find any-where 
elſe fo Wines as thoſe of this Province. 5 
| who would lay up 4 Stock of Wine, and are 
able to keep it two or three Years, or whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to ſend it into other far diſtant Provinces, of to foreign 
Countries, ought to Thovſe the Mountain Wine; for as it 
has mare Body, it will better bear Tranſportation than 


thoſe of the River; and, helides, the Engl, the Fle- 


mings, the Dutch, the Danes, and the Swedes, deſire theſe 
ſtrong Wines, that can bear the Tranſportation, and hold 
good for two or three Years, which the River Wines will 
not do, 8 
The moſt noble River Wines are thoſe of Auvillers, 
Ay. Eperhay, Pierry, Cuniieres: thoſe of the Mountain 
are, of Sillery, Verzenay, Taiſſy, Maitly ; and above all, 
thoſe of St. Thierry have the moſt Reputation. The laſt 
has for a long time had the greateſt Name, and been the 
| moſt call'd for; and one may venture to ſay, that it 
comes nothing behind the beſt Wines of Champaign. 
By all the Obſervations which have been made on what 


is is d in this Province, in cultivating and ordering 


the Vines, and in fining off the Wines, 1n bottling 
carrying them 
from Vaults to Cellars, it will be found, that even Per- 
ſons of goad Taſte, in the Provinces of Burgundy, Berry, 
Languedoc, and Provence, who are yet very curious and 
delicate in making Wines, eſpecially for their own Tables, 
know not ſo well how to bring it to Perfection, as thoſe 
who are accuſtom?'d to make it in this Province; for tho? 
their Wines have not the Tartneſs of thoſe of Champaign, 
yet they are able to make them more clear, fine, and light. 
They might therefore try if they would not be preſerv*d 
better in drawing them off from the Lee, than in letti 

them lie on it, according to their uſual Cuſtom, which 
ſome are of Opinion is abſolutely wrong. They ſhould 
chooſe and pick, in the Freſh of the Morning, their 
fineſt black G and thoſe whoſe Berries adhere the 
leaſt together, becauſe they are the ripeſt ; and they ſhould 
obſerve to leave as little Stalk to them as may be; and, 


and 


dut great Cate muſt be uſed, that it i EN 
r 


up and down into Cellars and Vaults, and 


with jegard to, Preſſing, in which they are uſually faulty, 
they ſhould immediate T, as ſoon as oy tram 4 


every 
Load of Grapes ſucceſſively as they are brought in; and: 
colleQing the firſt, muſt put it in new Caſks of a leis 


Size: and when they have finiſh d treading the Remainder 
of cach Carriage, they ſhould put them into the common 
Vats; but let them not remain there ſo many Days as they 
are generally ufed to do, that ſo their common Wines 
may be thinner, and leſs ſlrong. By this Management, 
they might make four, five, or fix Pieces of fine Wine, 
more or leſs, N they ſhall find it good; and 
then they ſhould take e ſame Care, as has been ſaid thoſe 
f Cham 7 do: and if they would be content now 
Nich a leſs Produce, they would have a far greater Quan- 
tity the following Years, and would be continually bring- 
ing it to a ſtill greater Perfection, as they improved more 
and more in Experience. In thoſe Countries where they 
can conveniently have Preſſes, they ſhould make them. 


* 
* 


Their Wines would be more delicate, more light, and 
ſs colours, by this Afenion; and, with hal the Firing. 
uld be better for Tranſportation, in drawing them from 
the Lee, and eſpecially i le put into ks. a 
- There are ſome Diſtricts or Cantons in the South Pro- 
vinces of the Kingdom, where the Earth is fine, which 
would produce exquiſite Wine; it would not, indeed, have 
the Fartneſs as le of Champaign have; but then it 
would have another very pleaſing Flavour that thoſe have 
All theſe Obſervations, which we have made, will be of 
great Uſe to thoſe Perſons who would improve their Wines, 
or deſire to drink delicious Liquor. Bur ſuch Perſons muſt 
remember, that they ought, above all this, to ſtudy to 
have good Vaults ; and thoſe which are cooleſt in the Sum- 
mer, and warmeſt in the Winter, are ever the beſt. 
It may ſeem to many Perſons in this Country, that we 
have been too prolix in the Account we have given; but 
theſe Obſervations are not deſign d for thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the Practice already ; but for ſuch Perſons 
as are wholly ignorant of theſe Things, and who are ſo far 
from taking any Pains in the ordering ther Wines, that 
it is a Pain to them to conceive the greateſt Part of thoſe 
Things which I have taken notice of, to be neceſſary; and 
who — oe „but that they 4 * every 
thing requiſite to the proper Management of Wines as ex- 
Nothing is ſo aſtoniſhing as the Indifference there is in 
the remote Provinces, where Wine is fo abundant, both in 
the Culture of the Vineyards, and the Choice of the Vines; 
as alſo in the Manner of making, and the Management of 
their Wines. The want of Preſſes ought not — 
as a juſt Excuſe for their not making their Wines iatircly 
white : mL this — 2 4 1 
They practiſe nothing in Champaigu, which may not 
be erfeelly imitated in other Places: the drawing off the 
Wines, the manner of fining them, and putting them in 
Bottles, Sc. is all equally poſſible, and alſo eaſy. Many 
Perſons might enrich themſelves, if they would ſet them- 
ſelves about it, with the Help of theſe Obſervations, and 
of thoſe they might make themſelves, to bring their Wines 
to Perfection; and inſtead of ſelling them for one or two 
Sols per Pot, as they ordinarily do, they might ſell them 
for upwards of eight or ten. They would have the Satiſ- 
faction of augmenting their Income, and ſee their Wines 
ſought after; and they would be able to fell them not only 
at Home, but alſo to tranſport them into foreign Coun- 
tries; becauſe their Situation is more favourable to ſend 
them by Sea than that of the Champagnois, who are ob- 
lig'd to tranſport theirs upon Waggons, and by Rivers, 
into Germany, and the fartheſt Parts of the North. 
Perhaps ſome Critics will object the Difference of Cli- 
mates, which will not permit the ſame Culture of the ſame 
Plants, which by their different Qualities require particu- 
lar Managements. This Way of Reaſoning might have 
Place, if 1 had pretended to ſpeak to a People who ſtu- 
died to. order their Vines with great Attention, and to 
give them a Fineneſs ; but I have it chiefly in View, as [ 
have had in collecting theſe different Obſervations, to in- 
ſtruct thoſe People who are intirely ignorant of the Me- 
thod uſed in thoſe Countries where they are accuſtom' d to 
1 make 
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make excellent Wines; as well by reaſon of the Goodneſs Towers, and five great Baſtzons; the Ditch, whic 


df the Lands, and the Warmith of the Climate, as by the 
Induſtry of thoſe who inhabit them. 2 
In Champaign, where their Grapes do not ripen but with 
Difficulty, becauſe their Country is Told, they make the 
pale Wines, and the White, the Wines truly Grey, which 
are a little colour d, and the Velver-wines: Why cannot 
they make all rheſe Sorts of Wines in Berry, in Burgundy, 
in Languedoc, in Provence? &c. _ | | 
The Warmth of the Climate will not it Wines to 
be made perfectly white with black Grapes; they will have 
a little Colour, and they will not thence be leſs exquiſite 
than thoſe they have made theſe fifty Years in Champaign 3 
and, in the main, are better in Taſte, and better for Health, 
than thoſe Wines that are perfectly white; which cannot 
be uſed but after Dinner. 0 ETA 
The Whole of my Intention, in publiſhing this Col- 
lection of my Remarks, is, to oblige thoſe who deſire to 
be able to give a greater Agrecableneſs to the Wines that 
they make for their own drinking, and to animate thoſe 
who have hitherto thought, that a greater Excellence can- 
not be given to the Wines in their Diſtricts or Cantons, to 
take more Pains to bring them to Perfection; which will 
contribute greatly to raiſe the Value of the Commerce of 
Wines in the remote Provinces. | 


A D1388RTATION on the Situation of Burgundy, and the 


Wines that it produces. By Mr. Arnoux, 


The Town of Beaune is the Centre of Upper Burgundy; 
it is ſituate in a Territory the moſt fertile and ſerene in 
France; it is all round encompaſs'd with Cities, among 
which is Autun the antient Capital of the Gauls, Dijon 
the Capital of the Duchy of Bourgogne, Nuis, St. Jean de 


Laune, Verdun, Seuree or Bellegarde, Chalons on the Saone, 


Arnay le Duc, Sanlieu, Flavigny, and Semeur. Beaune is 
plac'd almoſt in the Middle of theſe Towns, which are not 
above eight, nine, twelve, twenty-one, or twenty-four 
Miles at the fartheſt; to be, as it were, a Nurſe to them 


all, in diſtributing plentifully amongſt them the Liquors 


which it produces. 


All the Learned are agreed unanimouſly, that it is the 


antient BibraFe, of which Mention is made in Ceſar*s Com- 


mentaries, in theſe Terms; Poſtridie ejus diei, &c. 
Csæſar, not having above two Days Proviſion for his 


Army, and being not above thirteen Miles at the moſt 


from BibraFe, the biggeſt, richeſt, and moſt fertile City 
of the Eduans, thought proper to march thither to pro- 
cure Proviſion for his Troops; and that is the Reaſon he 


quitted his Way to Switzerland, and came to Bibrafe. 


Cem. Cef. Lib. de Bel. Gal. 


- 


Ceſar ſays, in another Place, That Bibructe, among the 


Celtæ of the Eduans, is the largeſt and moſt fruitful City 
of the Gauis, and that which has the greateſt Authority 
among the Eduans; in which he called a Council of War, 
iſſued Laws, and where he paſſed the Winter with his 
Troops. He fays alſo, That this Town is ſituate at the 


Foot of an Hill; and that it is not far from the Town of 


Autun. All this appears true; as well from the Fertility 

of the Country, as its Situation, and irs Diſtance from 

Autun, which is not above twenty-four Miles. | 
Nevertheleſs, Bibrafte having been the Theatre of 


many Wars, and having been ruin'd by ſeveral Sieges, 


Beaune has been built upon its Ruins, and has taken its 
Name of Bellona, becauſe its Inhabitants were always train'd 
up in military Diſcipline ; and afterward, in Latin, was 
named Bellona; and fince that Belna. | 

The ſeveral Wars which have ravag'd this Country, 
have not left any Monuments of Antiquity ſo worthy 
of Remark, as are to be ſeen in the precious Remains of 
that Sort in the Town of Autun. | | 

But to return to the Town of Beaune: This Town can- 
not pretend to glory in theſe antient Remains of Antiquity, 
which the Air conſumes, and Time reduces to Dutt : it 
only glories in its good Wines, which every Year bring 
to the Citizens new Riches. However, it has been within 
an Age paſt a ſtrong Place, and is ſtill ſurrounded with a 
large Ditch, which runs into the River Burgoiſe : this takes 
its Source at about half a Mile from one of its Hills. It 
is alſo encompaſſed with a Rampart, flanked with ſome 


1 


wha 
es the Town, is above à Mile and an half 2 
erence : the Citizens there enjoy almoſt continually a pure 
Air, and a clear Sky ; being equally about an hundred 
Leagues off from the Mediterranean and the 
Waters are, as one may fay, in Suſpenſe, when it is about 
to determine its Courſe. There is alſo a great Body of 


gs Extent. 
partakes of 


vating the Vineyards; another Fourth-part in careleſl 
dme Pro 2h the 


fire Wines, iſſue out Fountains of Ice, nl little Rivers as 


ryſtal. 9 e rl 
| 18 erpendicular, 'bubbl 
r 
cryital, wh xp thei R ur oh d 
are at the Superficies.. . hey 
The Purity and Lightneſs of theſe Waters are the 
Cauſe, that they here eat the lighteſt and beſt Bread in 
France. The Cattle are not ſo large nor fat as thoſe of 
England; N- A exquiſite Taſte. The 
Game there is moſt delicious ; but, above all, thoſe who 
inhabit the Hill, where grow Thyme and Marjoram, and 

ind in the Mor * 
a little Bird, bigger than a Linnet, and ſmaller. than a 
Lark, comes to furniſh the Inhabitants of theſe Hills with 
the moſt dainty Diſh which can come to a King's Table : 
this is the Wheatear, which comes out of the Wood, 
when the Grapes are ripe ; among the Vine- - 
yards, and fatten themſelves with the Grapes, which they 


; 
: 
f 
R. 
5 
F 


pick with their pointed Bills, from which they { 
the Juice, and with which they make themſelves down- 


right drunk. This Bird comes into the Vineyards ſmall 
and lean, and in a little time grows fat to the very Extre- 
mity of its Wings, to that that they cannot 


above eight or Paces, by reaſon of the Weight of 


that Bulk which they have upon the Vine- 
branches : ſo that in order to render themſelves light to 
fly, they ought to take the Counſel of Horace, which he 
makes the Weaſel give the lean Fox, that had entered 
thro? a ſtreight Hole into a Barn of Corn; 
Macra cavum reptes artum, quem macra ſubiſti 

Ic is pretended, and I do believe, that this little Bird 
is the moſt delicious Diſh in Europe: I have ſeen a great 
many in England, and have alſo kill'd them out of Cu- 
rioſity; but as they have not the ſame Liquor, and the 
ſame Feed, that they have in Burgundy, they have nothing 
of the ſame Taſte. 5 

Beaune is remarkable for the Magnificence of its Ho- 
ſpital, which was there founded built by Chancellor 
Rolia. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, being in- 
form'd that his chief Miniſter had attempted fo great a 
Work of Piety and Charity, laugh'd, and ſaid, Since 
«© his Chancellor had done fo much for the Poor in his 
« Life-time, it was but juſt, that he ſhould lodge them, 
<« and feed them, after his Death.“ 

The Hills of Upper Burgundy which produce the Wine, 
the only Wine which one can or ought to call Burgundy 
Wine, do not extend farther than from Dijon to Chalons, 
upon the Saone : yet we ought not to reckon theſe Vine- 
yards to be in Perfection but from Chambertin to Chagnt, 
about twenty-four Miles in Extent ; for the Vines at Dyon 
and Chalons do not enjoy thoſe Climates which produce 
thoſe Wines that are fit to be tranſported into Great Bri- 
tain, the Circles of the Empire, and the Low Countries, 
as thoſe which are confin'd within the Limits, that I ſhall 
mention as exactly as I can, without being apprehenſive of 
paſſing under any Cenſure upon this Account. 

The ſame Row of Hills in the ſame Situation, and 
having the ſame Aſpect of the Sun, extends itſelf almoſt 
as far as _ and all thoſe little Mountains are wy 

| | cover 


cver' d with Vines z but the Lands are lels fine, and leſs 
light, at Chalons ; are heavier at Tornus, and coarſer at 
Macon. This alters the Form of the Productions of theſe 
latte Hillocks, which, notwithſtanding they have the 
ame Arrangement, and the ſame Situation, produce ſo 


Liquors, | 
All thoſe little Valleys are link'd one to the other to 
the Eaſt Aſpect of the Sun, and form the Figure of an 
unbent Bow, and have oppoſite to them a Row of Moun- 
great deal higher, which 


tains of the like Figure, but a 


appear or ſeem to join them, altho* they may be fifteen, 


twenty, thirty, and ſome ſixty off, and, form- 
ing an oval Figure, contribute to make the fineſt Proſpect 


in the World. This Oval muſt have more than one hun- 
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2 this vaſt Plain is water 'd by the 
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caſts itſelf into the Saane at Verdun: 
a thouſand pretty Rivers and Streams, which, 
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This great Plain, which is at the Centre of the Con- 


tinent, is ſo even; that the Szone, which runs thro? it, 


a 


upon it, it being difficult co diſcover which Way its Stream 


glides. Ceſar himſelf was furpris'd at it, as he declares 


m Lib. I. of his Commentaries. 


The Saane is a River that ſi the Eduani and 


S:quani, i. e. Bourgogne from the Franche Comit , and 


flows into the Rhone with an incredible Gentleneſs, that 


one cannot diſtinguiſh by the Eye which Way its Waters 

This is a vaſt. Plain, ſo fertile and even, that all the 
Kings of France are wont to aſſemble their Armies there, 
when t pment of all 


hey have a mind to ſhew the Encam 
e and the Ladies of the 
Behind the firſt Row of Hills that produce ſo 

Wines, there is nothing 
the Hills that are the leaſt diſtant, are all planted with 
Vineyards; and theſe Situations are called Bactward 


Hills: in the hotteſt Years, when the Rains are leſs fre- 


quent, the Grapes there make a very Wine ; but 


good 
it never has the Perfume of the Wines produc'd by the 


forward Hills. - 

The Plain of this Oval 
fertile in all Sorts of Grain, embelliſh'd with vaſt Meadows, 
where a thouſand Streams play in their different Wind- 
ings, adorned with fine. Foreſts inhabited with Stags, 
wild Boars, and, above all, with Roe-bucks, which -are 
there very delicious, and agreeably furniſh the Gentry 
with the Divertiſements of Hunting, 

A great Part of theſe Lands are planted with Trees in 
form of Orchards, which produce without Culture excel- 
lent Fruit, which when they have been once grafted, it is 
enough, the Sun and the Earth do the reſt : the Peach- 
trees, which throughout ſympathize with the Vine, do there 
make upon the Banks a fair Foreſt z and the Branches of 
theſe Trees grow thinly, and the Leaves being narrow, 
they don't hinder the Sun from darting his Rays on the 
Grapes to ripen them : the Peaches which they produce 
are of a Figure and a Colour that would not anticipate 
one in their Favour ; nevertheleſs, when one has taſted of 


them, it ſcems to the Palate to be a Fruit made of Wine 
and Sugar. 


oppoſite Monn- 


and 
and Mount Jura, of which Ceſar ſpeaks, 
Loads of 


riſes — the Clouds, 
in the moſt violent Heats of 


it is ſeen diſtincti without the Help of any 
Spectator s Eye. 
tains that environ it, ſeem to ſerve for 


in his Commentaries, which has its 
of Mount Jura, paſſes by Beſangon,- 


J Turnings and Windings, loſe themſelves in 


by four Fingers-lengths. Th 
Courſe, deceives the Eyes of thoſe who look 


| good. 
to be found but Hills and Valleys: 


is in part cover'd with Wines; 


It ought not to be forgotten, that when the Sun 13 
riſen above the Mountains of Savoy, there is a Proſpect 
of the Hills of Burgunch, where it ſhines during the = 23 
Day; and in ſetting behind the Hills of Beaune, darts its 
Rays upon the Mountains of the Franche Comte, which 
lie oppoſite to it; and there, in going down, ripens very 
excellent Wines, as thoſe of Arbois, which are ſo well 
known throughout Europe for their excellent Qualities. | 

Before I begin to ſpeak of the Quality of the Wines 
of Beaune, it will be mw to give an Account of the 
Manner in which they there cultivate their Vineyards, and 
make their Wines: for altho* Burgundy, by the Good- 
neſs of its Soil, and its Expoſure to the rifing Sun, does 
— all) PRs yon 4 yet the Manner of 
cultiyating their Vines, a making their Wine, con- 
tributes much to its Goodneſs. | ore 
During the Winter, tlie YVignerons employ themſelves 
in examining the Earth of their Vineyards; and by ſome _ 

conveniently laid, which they carry thi- 
ther, they ſatten the Places which appear to be worn out, 
and ſeem to require Aſſiſtance to produce the better Grapes, 
which happens, however, but very ſeldom. Then they 
take Notice of thoſe Places which are void of Vines, 
whether they are declining by Age, or do not appear to 
prong Grapes; and they make large Trenches from a 

oot and, an half to two Feet and an half long, and. a 
Foot deep. If the Earth is too lean, they put in half a 
— of wy Earth, _ — a little old well rotted 

ag; but, generally ſpeaking, t in nothing at 
all; and, taking one or two A bend — Log 
down into each Trench, and cover them afterwards intirely 
with the proper Earta of the Vineyard, in ſuch manner, 
that you way ſee the two Ends of the Vine-branch bent 
come out of the Earth; to wit, that by which it holds 
by the Vine, and that of the other End, which comes out 
of the Trench where they have bent it, about three or 
ey make a great many of theſe 
Trenckes in a Vineyard, that they may be always ſupplied 
with young Vines that will 'produce a good Plenty of 
Grapes: for it ought to be onſerv d, that this Vine - branch 


bent down in a Semicircle in this Trench, which is a Shoot 


of the preceding Year, having its Pores open, takes in 
two Sorts of Nouriſhmentz the one from the Vine to 
which it is united, and the other lrom the Trench in 
which it has been bent, in which it takes Root. Theſe 
are what they call Provins or Layers, | 

They produce 'abundance of Grapes, which are com- 
monly firſt ripe, well n6uriſh'd, large, and well reliſn d; 
but their Juice is not fo good as that of the Grapes of the 
old Vine, The Phyſical Reaſon is, that the nouriſhing 
Juice has not been ſo well filtred in paſſing thro* thole 
Layers, whofe Pores are very open, as in paſſing thro" 
the Pores of the old Vine, whole Portes are more cloſe, 
and lefs ſpongy. 55 

They dig with a Spade the Vineyard ordinarily three 
times a Year ; that is, about the End of February, or 
Beginning of March, when they give it the firſt time; 
and it is in this Month of March; of about the End of 
February, that they prune their Vineyards. TOY 

And in this conſiſts the Addreſs and Skill of the Vig- 
neron ; for he ought to make a right Choice of thoſe fine 
Branches that he is to prune, and of the Joint where he 
is to cut the Shoot, as well 43 that which he is to cut in- 
tirely off, — 

See here what 1 have ſeen practis'd by the Vignerons. 
Of four or five Branches, the Shoots of a Year, belonging 
to the ſame Stock or Vine, they leave but one or two of 
the beſt made, which they cut off to the third or fourth 


Joint at moſt, 


The fame they practiſe on the Vines on the Hills, which 
produce the fineſt Wines; for as to the Vines on the Back- 
lide, or of the Plain, they cut them to the ſecond or the 


firſt Knot; for theſe Vines put forth too many Shoots ; 


but as this is an Art of which it will be difficult to give 
the Precepts, becauſe the Manner of cutting the Vines is 
different, according to the Ground, the Nature of the 
Vine, its Quality, Expoſition, and Nearneſs to the Sun, I 
will go on with my I . | 


When 
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When the Vine is cut, they place Mae! 1.5 to which, 


the Branches of the Vines in an horizontal Manner; and 
afterwards, when the Buds or Eyes are open d, and have 
put forth Shoots in Length about a Foot and an half, they 


embrace them, that is to ſay, they bind them to the 


Props which ſuſtain the Vines which produce them. Theſe 
Props are of the Height of three or four Feet, and the 
Thickneſs of two Inches: theſe are ſtruck into the Ground 
without any Arrangement or Order, at the Diſtance of a 


Foot more or leſs the one from the other, according as the 


Vineyard is more or leſs furniſh'd with Vines. 


Nevertheleſs, the End of the Shoots which are there 


bound horizontally, as one may fay, look all to the ſame 
Side. 


This Manner of placing the Props without Order is of 


great Conſequence, that is, that one Branch may not be 


cover'd by the Shadow of another but as little time as may 


be; and that if the Rot comes to ſome Grapes, they may 


not be able to communicate it to others. This Manner 


is contrary to that of the Engliſh, who plant their Vines in 
Hedges, mad thence it is, : the 2 en the Sun 
from ſhining upon the other; and of conſequence, that 
hinders the ripening of the Grapes. | 

That is the moſt dangerous Seaſon for the Vine, and 


the moſt delicate, when there has been a North Wind, 


and that has caus'd a ſmall white Froſt. If the Sun comes 


to appear in the Morning, it dries and burns all the young 
| Leaves, the Buds, and the Grapes, after the ſame manner as 


if Fire had been there. 
It is for this Reaſon, that the Friers in Burgundy have re- 


courſe to Prayers at this time more than at any other; 


and that after there have been calm and cold Nights, the 
ſuperſtitious Peaſants run to the Churches, and ring the 
Bells with all their Might. Whether it be that they 
imagine, that God has any Regard to this Work of Re- 
ligion, or that the Agitatian that they make in the Air, 


may, in ſome ſort, warm the Air again, or change-the 
Wind; but, however it be, they do at this time ring 
the Bells with ſuch Violence, that there is no ſleeping: 


during which time the Prieſts and Monks are buſy in 
reading in the Churches the Paſſion of our Saviour, ac- 
cording to the Goſpel of St. Fohx; and for this Occu- 


| pation, they make a Collection among all the Preſſes at 


the time when they make their Wine; and every Vigneron 
is oblig'd to give them a certain Quantity of Wine, and 
that by an Order of Parliament at Dijon. | 
When the Vineyard has eſcapꝰd the Danger of the Froſt, 
they dig afreſh ; and this they call Biner, the digging of 
the Vineyard the ſecond time; after which the Grapes 
ſoon begin to flower, which ſpread a ſweet Savour all over 
the Country; and is the time when all the Wines which 
are in the Tuns in the Vaults, tho* never ſo deep, if they 
are upon their Lee, without having been drawn off or 
clarify d, work, ferment, grow thick, and cover their 
Superficies with ſmall white Flowers like Snow; a Thing 
difficult to be explainꝰd by Philoſophers, in this Queſtion 
in Phyſics, when they demand, Utrum detur adtio in 


diſtans? 


It muſt be obſerv d, that all the Vines of the good Hills 


of Burgundy paſs from their Flowers to the Grape; that 


is to ſay, that the Flower of the Grapes changes into Ber- 
ries in the Space of twenty-four Hours; and if, during 


that time, there happens a cold Fog. or a cold Rain, 


their Flowers, inſtead of turning to Grape, fall; and the 
ſecond Peril is no leſs dangerous than the firſt, when that 
happens. The Term that they make uſe of to expreſs it, 
is, to ſay the Vines. are Coulzes, i. e. drop their Grapes. 

At the End of June, or Beginning of July, is the 
time when the Vine changes from the Flower to Berries; 
alter which, the Vine has nothing to fear but the Hail, 
or a too great Drought. As ſoon as ever the Vignerons 
{ce the lealt Cloud to riſe upon the Horizon, and the Air 
{cems to threaten the leaſt Storm, they have recourſe. to 
their Prieſts, and their Bells, and their Pater- naſter s; which 


they would not recite, but for fear that the People would 


riſe againſt them, if Hail ſhould happen during that time 
that they were not at their Prayers 6 


* 
— 


they bind 1 


of the Inhabitants; and that the Or being. ſami 
this Scoutge, give to the Wine, De nd 
ſame Taſte, and the ſame Scent, which Lightaing ſpreads 
on the Places where it falls, a Scent which is impoftible to 
take away, e WP of” | 

As to Drought, it is not only to the Bells, or to the 
Prieſts, that they have recourſe, but to 9 — 
Buſts in two Villages, about ſeven or eight Miles from the 
Town of Beaune; dne of which is known and wor. 
ſhip'd under the Name of St. Revercen, and the other 
under the Name of Si. Marguerite: they aſſemble toge. 
ther, and go in Proceſſion to ſearch in Triumph for this 
Stone, which they carry folemnly to a Church in the 
Town. All the Prieſts go in Proceſſion, followed by the 
Pariſhioners of which they are Cures, and they offer their 
lets againſt. theſe extraordinary Figures; and oftentimes 
it happens to rain in this Conjuncture, which dots not 


a little contribute to keep up . tha Superſtition in the 


People. anon Tak 1 5 G Walt. , 
It is in Fuly that they dig the Vineyard the third tice « 


they dig their Vineyards the fourth time; and this is in 
the Month of Auguſt that they give it this fourth Digging; 
but they take great care to dig the fourth time when th 
Seaſon is not too hot or dry ; or, on the contraty, to de- 
fend the Grapes from the Heat of the Sun, they let the 
Graſs grow in the Vineyards; this fhades them, and hin 

ders the Vapours of the Earth from burning the Grape. 

A Month before the Vintage, the Magiſtrates of Beaune, 
accompanied with many experienc'd Judges, and Perſons 
of Probity, make three Viſits to examine the Maturity of 
the Grapes ; and at this third Viſit and Examination, they 
decide the Day of gathering the Vintage. No private 
Perſon dares to cut in his own Vineyard one ſingle Baſket 
of Grapes, upon Pain of Confiſcation, and a conſiderable 
Fine; for if it were permitted to each particular Perſon 
to gather his Vintage, according to his own Fancy, and 
his particular Opinion, and according to his Taſte, there 
would be Wines too green ſent abroad into other Coun- 
tries, to the Diſhonour of Burgandy, and to the Diſcredit 
of. me Wee.) #2 

And alſo for fear that any Vapour ſhould ſpread. itſelf 
over the Vineyards, for fifteen Days before the Vintage, 
they take care not to burn any Straw or Hemp-ſtalks in 
22 leſt the Smoke ſhould give any bad Taſte to 

The Grapes being come to Maturity, the Magiſtrates 
give Notice a few Days before by a Trumpet to the Town, 
of the time they have appointed and fix d for gathering 
the Vintage. Yolnet begins firſt, a Day before Pomara, 
and afterwards all the little Hills gather their Vintage 
indifferently ; for after the Town. of Beaune has gather'd 
their Vintage one ſingle Day, the Vintage is open'd for 
all the other Vineyards on the Side of 4 It will 
be ſeen by · and-· by why Beaune decides the Vintage of V% 
net and Pomard. It will ſcarce be believ'd, that all the 
Hills from Chamberry to Chagny ſhould have their Vin- 
tage gather'd in the Space of four or five Days ; and alſo 
it is ſcarce credible, what a vaſt Number of Mountaineers 
from every Part come to labour in this Work. 

They gather the Vintage perhaps (and my Conjecture 
is founded upon more than twenty-five Vintages, which 
I have ſeen made) more than two thouſand (Queues) Tuns 
of Wine upon theſe Hills; and the Queue, which is always 
divided into two Punchions, ſometimes into four Feuil- 
lettes, and very rarely into eight Cabillons, contains five 
hundred Bottles of Wine; or, to ſpeak more exactly, 
four hundred and forty Pints Paris Meaſure. 

It will be proper here to obſerve, that in this great 
Extent, the Vineyards produce but one kind of Grapes, 
which they call Noirons ; the Berries of which are black 
when they are ripe, and quite-round, The Plain and the 
Back-ſides produce only a ſort of Grape, of which the 
Berries are higger, and a little longer, which they call 


Thoſe 


Gamet, 


= „ Ar 


ſe 


Fre 
in 


| have been well preſs d, 
them is <qually diſtribued i 


Grapes till after the Sun has dry d up the Dew which has 


fallen in the Night- time; for this Moiſtneſs, although it ſelf 


al er which, being caſt 
into the firſt Vat, =» 4s oftentimes hinders, the 
Fermentation. Thoſe covetous Perſons that are more de- 
ſirous of the Quantity than the Quality, uſe not theſe Pre- 
cautions ; but, on the other hand, thoſe who would make 
excellent Wines, do not put into the ſame Var any Grapes 
but thoſe of the ſame Vine; but almoſt all the particular 


Countries; and that which the Exgiiſb Gentlemen ought 
to recommend to their Commiſſioners who furniſh them 
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of fir · core Pots, or Half-bogſheads of fixry Pots. ranged 


this firft Running; and af- 
remain on the Preſs; 


have already put the unpreſs d Wine: and 
the Preſs, and after ward, with a Planer, they cut the preſſed 
Marc three or four Fingers Thickneſs round about, and 
put the Parings in the Middle, and afterward preſs it 
again: then they cut it again, and preſs it the third time; 
and all the Liquors of theſe different Preſſings are equally 
diſtributed into 3 3 _ A's 
Upon which it to d, the unpreſs 
Wine is the moſt light, delicate, and leaſt colour d Li- 
quor ; that which comes of the firſt Cut of the Preſs the 
moſt racy ; and that which comes from the ſecond and 
third Cut of the Preſs is more hard, red, and green ; fo 
that theſe three Sorts of Qualities, being united, make a 
Wine much better, more — and better colour d. 


All theſe Pieces or Tuns being full, they leave the Bung 
open, and the Wine, in a Fury, ſhakes an! agitates it- 
in ſuch a manner, that it ſends all over the Cellar 
Fumes that will intoxicate ; arid which are in ſuch Motion, 
that a lighted Candle, being carried thither, will be extin- 
guiſh'd : and if this Wine be put in an Effay, and ſhaken 
a little with the Hand, arid you ſtop the Neck with your 
Thumb, the Eſſay will break in a thouſand Pieces. 
In Burgundy, that which they call an Eſſay, is a little 
round Bottle, in Length about three or four Inches, and 


out two in Circumference, which grows leſs all of a ſud- 


den at the Top, in order to form a little Neck open, hav- 
ing a little Rim to receive the Wine and the Co 
The pin 1 The and Scum out of the 
Caſks t Days after the them up again, and ſtop 
them up with a Vine-leaf, hich they Gerad over - 
and leſt the Vapours of the Wine ſhould move this 
out of its Place, they lay a little Stone upon it to 
keep it down ; becauſe if they ſhould put upon it a Seal, 
or a Bung, the Wine, not having Air, would puſh the 
Head of the Caſks out. Five or fix Days after they ſeal 
ic, and near the Bung they bore an Hole, and ſtop the Hole 
which the Gimlet has made in the Tun with a little Bit of 
round-pointed Wood, which they call a Faucet, which 


| they. take out from time to time to let the Spirits evapo= 


rate; which Precaution prevents the Wine from burſting 
the Veſſel. A . 
This is the time when at Beaune are to be ſeen the Mer- 
chants from all the Corners of Europe, who come to ſecure 
the beſt Vars for their Kings, Princes, and Maſters. 
The Commiſſioners and their Wine-conners prove the 


Wines, although they are not yet drinkable. The Com- 


miſſioners are the public 3 z to which all thoſe 


who would have the Wines of Bargiendy, addreſs them- 
ſelves either by Letters, or in Perſon. Theſe are the Judges, 


which, Time out of Mind; from Father to Son, have cer- 
' tain Experiener of all the Vatsz who know the Climates, 


Cloſes, and the Cantons, from which they are produc'd, 
and all the good Cellars ; to whom it is ſufficient to write 
for what Quantity of Wine one would have, and of what 

Diftri or Canton one would have it; and, provided they = 


have the Purchaſe-money paid in the Space of the current 


Year, one may be ſure to be well ſerv'd. Ro 
Theſe Managers, having receiv'd all the Commiſſions 
from private Perſons, gu to the Citizens, and fill their 
Eſſays of the different Vats which they find in good Cel- 
lars; and with the-Tickets that they tie to the Neck of 
every little Bottle, or the Name of the Vat, with the Quan- 
tiry of the Pieces of Wine Which they contain, they carry 


very them to their Houſes, and let them be unſtopp'd : they 


examine and attend them carefully ; and by the differcac 
Changes, Taſte, and Colour, they ſce the future Colours 
and Qualities of the Wines, that are in the Tuns from 
which the Eſſays are taken. They alſo make yet another 
Proof with the Wihe which is in the Eſſays: they tate 
Glaſſes, upon which they pur a ſinking Paper, which they 
; and' which juts out over the Glaſſes, and preſs their 

inger to make a Concavity ; which may contain a Fourth- 
of a Glaſs. of Wine. The Liquor paſſes by lictle and 
ittle, and filtres through the Paper; and drains Drop by 
Drop in an imperceptible manner into} the Glaſs which 
receives it. By the Sight of the Wine which paſſes thro? 


this Paper, they make good Conjectures, founded upon a 
long Experience, concerning the deſtinated Taſte, of the 


Colour; and the Laſtingneſs of the Colour, of the Wines 
they have proved. 

The Commiſſioners having made their Purchaſes ac- 
cording to the Orders which they have receiv d from their 
— and Merchants, they make Preparations 
to ſend them according to their Orders: and as to the 
Price of the Purchaſe, they cannot deceive any Perſon 
without running great Riſques : for if they ſhould make 
thoſe who ſend for theſe Wines pay more for them than 
they can buy them for in the Cellar, they would expole 
themſelves to Hanging, by an Arret of the Parliament of 
Burgundy, who have made a Law for the aſſuring the Fi- 
delity of Commerce of thoſe Wines; which orders, That 
the Commiſſioners ſhall take one Sol per Livre for as 
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much as comes to ſixty Livres; and for what exceeds this 
Sum, they ſhall not take more than ſix Deniers per Livre. 


Thus a private Perſon who ſhall receive for ſix hundred 


Livres of Wine French Money, ſhall pay three Livres to 
the Commiſſioner, for what he ſhall have ſent above ſixty 
Livres; and for the five hundred and forty which are 


over - and- above, for which he is to pay the Commiſſioner, 


he ſhall not demand more than ſix Demers per Livre; 
which will be the Sum of twelve Livres fix Sous; which, 
being added to the three Livres above, make the Sum of 
fifteen Livres ten Sous; a Sum which would amount to 
twelve or thirteen Shillings, according to the Exchange: 
and for this ſmall Profit, the Commiſſioner is oblig'd to 


advance his Money to the Citizens of whom he buys the 
Wines; and that too, when he does not receive his Pay- 


ment from the Perſons to whom they are ſent, as it ſome- 
times happens. And the Commiſſioner that ſhall be con- 
victed of taking more, whether by Books, or other Proofs, 
will be puniſh'd, as has been ſaid above. i 
The Commiſſioners having purchas d and prov'd their 
Wines, according to the Orders they have receiv d. 
cauſe the Tuns to be new hoop'd, and put Bars | 
ed with Pins of Wood of the Af] 
with the Town Mark. And it ought to be obſerv d, that 
no other Country has a Right to imitate or counterfeit their 
ſecond Hooping ; and, for the greater Surety, they put up- 


on each Caſk the Fire-mark, which is a B on the Top, two 


Inches in Length, with the Cypher of the Year in which 
the Caſks were ſent from Beaune to go to any other Place. 

Theſe are the Precautions that are taken at Beaune, by 
which the Wines that come from thence cannot be miſ- 
taken: a Caution otherwiſe not very neceſſary, ſince they 
manifeſt themſelves ſo plainly by their Delicacy, and their 
Superiority above all other Wines in the'Univerſe. They 
are, beſides, very beneficial and proper to eſtabliſh and pre- 
ſerve Health ; in this ſurpaſſing the Wines of Champaign, 
which flatten the Taſte, and grate the Palate ; but which 
weaken and extenuate, enervate, and render dull, as one 


may ſay, the moſt healthful Bodies; and which alſo 


AC- 
cording to ſad Experience, and the Writings of the 
Learned, which I have read, breed the Gravel, the Gout, 
and the Stone. Gs | 

After having given an Account of the Situation of the 


Town of Beaune, and the Hills which produce the Wines 


of Burgundy ; after having related the manner of culti- 
vating their Vineyards, and of- making their Wine, of 


proving it, of chooſing it, of buying it; I ſhall, next, ex- 


plain the different Qualities of the Wines which theſe di- 


vers Hills produce : and, in order to this, I ſhall divide 
what follows into three ſmall Articles. I ſhall treat, firſt, 
of the Forward Wines ; ſecondly, of the Wines de Garde, 
or for Keeping; and, thirdly, 1 ſhall treat of White-wines ; 


and conclude in giving Inſtructions for the different Me- 


thods that are to be us'd in bringing the Wines of Bur- 
_ . gundy to London; and will adviſe how the Beaune Wine 


may be ſent to London in Bottles. 


The firſt Article of the Wines ef Primeur, or the Forward 


Wines. 


We call that the Wine of Primeur, which will not keep 
good more than one Year ; or that can be kept but a few 
Months in the ſecond Year, | | 

The firſt Wine of Primeur grows at FVolnet; which is 
a Village ſituated about three Miles from Beaune, upon a 
Deſcent of a Mile in Height at leaſt, and two Miles in 
Length on the Side which is expos'd to the riſing Sun: 
this Village, as well as Pomard, have their Dependence on 
the City of Beaune. Since the Citizens have been their 
Lords, as J have ſaid before, theſe two Plots of Vineyards, 
have been oblig'd to receive the Law of their Vintages 
from the Magilirates and Sages named for this Purpoſe. 

This Hill produces the fineſt, moſt lively, and moſt de- 
licate Wine of Burgundy. The Bunches of Grapes of the 
Vmeyards of Yolnet are very ſmall, as well as the Berries; 
the Branches riſe ſcarce above three Feet high through the 
whole Year: the Grapes of it are fo delicate, that they 
won't brar the Vat more than twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen 


Hours: for if they be ſuffer'd to ſtand longer, they w 
take the Taſte of the Stalk. Ser, they would, 


* 


ganch ; which, by reaſon of its Violetce, is not traded 


„and mark them Y 


This Wine is in Colour a licdle deeper than the Eye of 
a Partridge 3 it is full of Fire, ſtrong, light ; it is almoſt 
all Spirit: it is, in ſhort, the moſt excellent of all Bure 


but its intoxicating Quality is Toon diffipated. The , 
1 Jon 1 | 
ration r — 
it periſhes at the Beginning ys; after which 
it changes 25 Caen, and is turned; new + rh 
but that it would keep longer im very cold Vaults. The 
S Vineyards, 
 Pomard is the ſecond Plot of Vineyards of the Primeur: 
it is ſituated between Voinet and Begune, not quite fo high 
as the firſt, and a little higher than Beaure. It produces 
2 Wine that has a little more Body than the preceding; 
and is of the Colour of Fire, and has a great deal of Per- 
fume and Balſa : it will hold good fome Months longer 
than that of Volnet t ĩt is more merchantable, and better 
for Health: if it be kept above a Year, it fattens, ropes, 
waſtes, and becomes of the Colour of the Skin of an Onion; 
The beſt Vat is that of Cammaraive, which will ſome: 
times keep cightcen Months; but that is according as the 

— of >. ang 
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 TheCity of Begyite contains one very conſiderable Plot 
of Vineyards; it contains only four which are about 
four Miles in Length from Pamard.to Sevigny: The firſt 
of theſe Hills is called St. Defirez the ſecond the Montt 


Ronge; the third: Les Greves : and the fourth the'Foun- 


igin of Marconney. Theſe different Soils produce Wines 
which participate of thoſe of Volnet and Pomard, without 
the Faults of them: they have a little more Colour, many 
The Wines of Baauns laſt ſome more, and ſome leſs; 
but they dont laſt above two Tears: they are ſweeter, 
more agreeable, and more merchantable, than the two pre- 
ceding, and much bettet for Health. The Colour of theſe 
Wines is not equal, becauſe that depends much upon the 
manner of making them ; ar that they let it remain more 
or leſs Hours in the Vat, according as the Climate is more 
or leſs delicate where it is made. There are in theſe four 
Hills certain inclos'd; Cantons, which are in great N 


Beaune. This Valley is an Aſcent fo gentle, that one can 
ſcarce perceive, that one aſcends, till one has come to the 
Top of it. This lixtle Village produces Wines of an ex- 
treme Delicacy : they are leſs brifk' chan the former, but 
of a Taſte more flattering: the Colour is a little more 
produces it, the Wine is too little elevated, and too much 
declining : it partakes neither of the Firmneſs, nor of the 
Stiffneſs, of the Wines of the Height of the Hills: it has 
all the Tendernefs, nothing of the-Hardneſs ; and, of con- 
ſcquence-is ſubject, in a little: while, to grow ropy, and 
to take the bad Quality of Sweetneis; nevertheleſs, it is 
ſent to foreign Countries; but it requires much Choice 

Pernand, which is between the laſt Vineyard and the 


grand Vineyard of Savigmy, is of a greater Extent; but 


is of ſmall Account, the Wines not being very delicate. 
They are of the Quality of the precedent Vineyards, but 
harder and firmer, becauſe they are produc'd upon an 
Hill that is higher and ſteeper. There are ſome Vats very 
delicious, and theſe go into other Countries, but under 
the Name of Beaune Wine. een een 
. Chaſſagne is not very conſiderable for its Extent; but 
is of greater Reputation for its Wines. This, in my Opi- 
nion, would be more fit for Exgland; becauſe it would 
better bear Carriage by Land and Sea. It is extremely 
ſtrong, full of Fire, and heady. It is commonly tart, which 
renders it more durable than the others; but if Perſons 
have Skill and Leiſure to bottle it in the r time, and 
to drink it when its Tartneſs begins to fall, it is one of 
the nobleſt Wines in the World. If 1 had the Office of 
providing the King's Wine, I would go into Burgundy to 
chooſe it; and in chooſing the Wine of this Climate, I 
ſhould be likely to ſucceed. This is the only Wine that 
one 


ne may leave in Bottles without Fear of its growing ropy» 
or changing its Colour, or growing cager, or turning, The 
longer you keep it, the better it is. — 

It is more balmy and nouriſhing ; but nevertheleſs you 
may not preſcribe above three Years for the Bounds of its 
Duration. It will be fir for drinking at the End of the 


ſecond Tear; ſometimes it laſts four Years, when the Vin- 


has been very good. 
ks in the Rank of Wines in the Primeur, though 
its Duration is a great deal longer. KBs 
Savieny is a great Extent of Ground between Beatne 
and Pernand, ſituated in a Valley form'd by the Separation 
of the two Mountains. As the Hills that compoſe this Vine- 
yard are open to the riſing Sun by a great Space, and as they 
n as they approach to the ſetting Side, they par- 
tcipate of the * the Sun on one Side obliquely, 
and on the other y. This Soil produces excellent 
ſtrong racy Wines, which have both Body and Delicacy, 
when they have been drawn out into Bottles; but they 
muſt be viſited now-and-then, ſo as not to let flip the 
Time when they ſhould be drank. This would be a 
good Wine for England ; it will keep as well, and better 
than Chaſſagne : it is not ſo delicate, nor fo briſk ; but it 
js more oily, and very good for Health | 
Auxey is pretty near of the fame Situation, in a Corner 
between two Hills, which open themſelves to Muſſault, 
or as far as St. Romain, where may be ſeen high Moun- 
tains crowned with high Rocks. This Vineyard pro- 
duces Wines more red and ſtrong than thoſe of Savigny; 
but they have not the Reputation of them. Theſe Wines 
have more Body than the preceding, and ought to be the 
Drink of all thoſe Gentlemen that would not ſhorten their 
Days Ann Brow heady ſparkling Wines, an Ex- 
The ſecond Article, of the Wines de Garde, or thoſe which 
Nuis is a very ſmall Village, about nine Miles from 
Beaune, in the Road to Dijon. The Territory of this Vil- 
lage contains between four and five Miles in Extent. All 
thoſe Gentlemen ihat love the moſt delicate. and healthful 
Drinks, have the Wines of the Hills of Nuit for their 
Tables. Theſe Wines are at firſt ve 


393 
tart: they require to be kept till their ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth Year ; and when their Roughneſs and Hardineſs 
Place a ame and Balmineſs very delicious. They are 


of a 8 and yet neat and brilliant. Lewis 


the XIVch drank no other Wine. 8 
The Cloſe of Yogeot is ſituated a League from Nuis on 
the Side of Dijon: it appertains intirely to the Monks of 
the famous Abbey of Citteaux, built between the Sacne 
and this Hil. The Wine which it produces, comes nearer 
n any other. It is very excel- 
lent, and is drank in foreign Countries. | | 
Cbambertin produces, to my Liking, the moſt valuable 
Wine of all Burgzndy. It is fituated between Dijon and 
Nuit. It contains the Qualities of all the other Wines 
without their Faults. This is what one may forget with- 
out Fear. 1 have drank it fix Years after it has been pro- 
duc'd, and it pour'd troubled and thick into the Glafs, but 
grew cleat immediately, and by its Motion recover*d its 
Spirits, and a Colour the moſt lively and neat ; and they 
alſo ſell it as dear again as the other Wines of Burgundy. 
It was ſold the laſt Vintage but one for forty and forty- 
two Pounds Sterling the Chantier z when the Wines of 
Volnet, Pomard, and Beaune, fold for not above twenty 
Pounds Sterling a Queue; which contains, as I have ſaid 
before, four hundred and eighty Paris Pints, — 
The Third Article, of White · wines. 

Before I begin to treat on White wine, it is pi to 
let you Ahn rt it is made from a al Kind of 
Grape. This has two Qualities that the Grapes of the 
other Colour have not. The firſt is this: That if the Vin- 
tage be late, and that the white Froſts and great Cold come, 
it reſiſts the Hoar · froſts; while the black Grapes grow 


four, wither'd, and ſhrivell'd — ; 


| The ſecond is, That as ſoon as theſe white Grapes are 
cut, they mult be put into the Preſs without entering the 
Var, and without being trod as the black Grapes are ; for 


if they were put there, they would give only a hvid, ruddy, 


yellowiſh Liquor. I thought m ſelf obliged to ac 
the — way that. nn SOS ny” 
Muſſault is, after Beaune and Nuis, the largeſt Vine- 
yard of Burgundy in Extent ;_ its Wines are generally ap- 
prov d in Germam, and the Low Countries, and through- 
out all France: I know not whether they are ſo in Eng- 
_ 1d dy Li, Wines 2 this Soil produces, in all 
not and dry Tears, are delicious, ſparkling, agreeable, 
warm, and beneficial; they are wb rag if the 
were well-choſen, they would be an Honour to Exęla 


and Pleaſure to thoſe that drank them. When they are 


N above a Year and half, they ſometimes grow yellow 


Puligny is a Vineyard next to Muſſault ; but much more 
in the Plains, which produces the beſt White- wines. They 
are, within à very little, of the ſame Quality with the Wines 


very of Muſſault; but their Fame is not divulg'd, and the 


Name is almoſt unknown. ; 
 Aloſſe, of which I have ſpoken in the Article of the firſt 
Wines, produces alſo excellent Wines. STI 

. Morachet is a little Plot of Ground between Chaſſagne 
and Puligny, in the Plain; which is in the Poſſeſſion 
of one Vein of Earth, which renders its Soil wholly 
of the ſame Kind. It produces a White-wine the moit 
curious and moſt delicious in France; there is no Wine of 
Cote Rotie, Muſcat, nor Frontignan, that equals it. It 
produces but a very ſmall Quantity, and it ſells very dear; 
and, in order to have a ſmall Quantity of it, it ought to 
be beſpoken a Year before ; becauſe this Wine is always 
beſpoken before it is made. But great Caution is to be 
taken not to be deceiv d; for the neighbouring Vineyards 
of this Cloſe partake a little of the Quality, and oftentimes 
paſs for Morachet ; and therefore it will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have a faithful Correſpondent. This Wine has 
thoſe Qualities that neither the Latm nor French Tongue 


can expreſs : I have drank of it of fix or feven Years old, 


and am not able to expteſs its Delicacy and Excellence. 

I am now going to treat concerning all the Vineyards 
of the Upper Burgundy. Thoſe who have paſs'd the grand 
Road that leads trom Dijon to Lyons, the Length of the 
Hills, will do Juſtice to my Exactneſs 3 and I deſire thoſe 
that have not 
agreeable to Truth. TREK 

I have an hundred times heard Boaſting of the Wines 
of many Hills near Auxerre, to which they give the Name 
of the Wine of Burgundy. It is true, thofe Hills are in 
Burgundy ; but they are ninety Miles diſtant from the true 
Hills, of which I ſpoke juſt now, which only produce 
theſe Wines of Burgundy which are in Reputation, and 
which they drink after two manners, by the Noſe, and 
by the Mouth, either both at once, or ſeparately : both at 
once, in that when one drinks them, the Pleature which 


he has in the Smell vies with the Reliſh it has on the Pa- 


late: and ſeparately, fo that a Perſon that has been uſed 
to drink it, may know whether it be the true Burgundy or 
not by the Smell, or ſweet Odour, The good Taſters 
taſte it by their Noſe, before they put it to their Mouths z 
and all the other Climates of Burgundy, as thoſe of Chablis 
and Auxerre, have no ſuch Quality as the true Wines of 


Burgundy have, altho' they are really made and produc d 


there, 

It remains for me to relate how theſe Wines may be 
brought to England. It has always been the Cuſtom to 
bring thoſe Wines from Burgundy in their Caſks ; but as 
the Carriage 1s long, and there is oftentimes a Riſque run, 
ſo'the Cairiers, as well by ind as by Sea, are not always 
faithful ; for, notwithſtanding all the Precaution that can 


be taken to hinder them from drinking the Wine, they 


will always find out Stratagems to do it. If it be pack'd 
up in Caſks with Straw, and linen Cloths, this is but a 


feeble Obſtacle to their Induſtry. And for all this Pre- 


caution, if the Caſk happens to leak by the Way, this 
will be at the Peril and Loſs of the Purchaſer, If theſe 
Wines be put into double Caſks, this Precaution will have 


0 


there, to believe that this Relation is 
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no better Succeſs than” the foregoing, and i expos'd to 


the ſame Riſque ; and che Caſks at the Vintages are a great 


Prejudice to theſe delicate Wines, becauſe this gives the | 


full Scope to the Spitits to evaporate 3 and of conſequence 
they witl cauſe a great Diminunion of the Quality of the 
Wine. 

It ought to be in Bottles from Beaune to Lon- 
don : for this Purpoſe, ſome Agent, who buys the Wines 
by Order of the Perſon, ſhould be addreſs'd to, to draw 
ir out into Bottles, and to ſend. it in Caſes into England. 


above ninety Miles to Auxerre, where they may be em- 
barqu'd on the River Tone, which paſſes into the River 


Seine, and from thence to Paris, and afterwards to Roter, 


where are Veſſels which paſs very often to London. 


If one would have them come from Beaune to Calais 


by Land, that will alſo be eaſy: for there are Carriers 
that go thither very frequently, who would go very will- 
ingly, provided they could have Caſes enough to load 
their Waggons. g 

The Agents of Beaune would alſo be very well pleas'd 


to bottle the Wine that they were order'd to buy, pro- i 


vided their Correſpondents would give Orders for enough 


to make a Carriage. As for Example; if two or three 


Perſons would join to give Orders for a thouſand Bottles, 


this would be a complete Carriage: and, as thoſe of Fol- 
net draw their Wine into Bottles at the End of December, 


| a Perſon that would have five hundred Bottles of Chaſ- 
 ſagne or Nuit, ought to join with another that would have 
tte like Quantity. The Agent might bottle up theſeWines 


a Year after the Vintage, either more or leſs; and the Pur- 


chaſers might receive the Wines of Burgundy exquiſite and 


delicious; and in like manner all other Wines that they 
have a mind to have. As to the Price of the Wines of 
Beaune, Veolnet, Pomard, Chaſſagne, and Nuis, it is pretty 
near equal, or at moſt the Difference is not very great. A 


| Queue of Volnet Wine contains four hundred eighty Paris 
Pints, which will make five hundred Bottles, and will coſt 


in the Country, ſome Years, ten, twelve, fourteen, or 


_ eighteen, and at moſt twenty Livres Sterling. The Car- 


riage may coſt to Calais twelve or thirteen Livres ; and 
afterward from Calais to London a very ſmall Matter; fo 
that, taking the Years one with another, the deareſt Wines 
of Burgundy, except that of Chambertin, which is the dear- 
eſt, would ſcarce, in London, ſtand in fourteen or fifteen 
Sols a Bottle, the Entry not being reckon'd in. 


The Method of making Wine in Provence. 
The Delicateneſs of the Taſte of Grapes is not always 


a a certain Proof of their Goodneſs for making Wine: it 


is not always with theſe Grapes fo agreeable to the Taſte 
that the beſt Wines are made: we ſhould not be ſurpriſed, 
that our Wines are not the moſt exquiſite, ſince we do not 


obſerve any Rule in the Choice of the Grapes; which ought 
to be done. 


Ir is certain, that the Juice of Grapes, of different 
Kinds, cannot but produce a confuſed Mixture, which ſuf- 
fers divers Alterations in the Cafks, by the different Fer- 
mentations, which the ſulphureous Particles of the Grapes 
excite there ; by which they ſuffer themſelves to be very 
eaſily open'd at the Approach of the Heat. This is what 
happens to Wines which have been made of a Mixture of 
many Kinds of wild Grapes. Experience informs us, that 
Wine drawn from ſuch Grapes is very ſubject to ferment, 
and grow foul, as ſoon as the Heats of the Spring begin 
to approach ; which does not happen in the Winter, when 
the Coldneſs of the Air holds it, as it were, bound and 
emobarraſs'd by the ſulphureous Particles of the Wine. It 
is the ſame thing in the Juice of the Grapes call'd Claretos, 
Plan Eftrans, Pignalets, &c. when they are mingled in 
too great a Quantity with the others. The common Fault 
of our Wines is, that they cannot be kept the Year through- 
out ; they are apt to grow foul, or turn, as it is call'd, 
upon the leaſt Tranſport. 

The greateſt Part of our Citizens believe it to be the 
Fault cf the Soil, principally the Vineyards planted in 
the Places where Plaſter or tranſparent Stone is made, un- 
der which is contain'd all that | ri of Ground, which 


begins trom K. P. Capuc ins, as far as Aguilles, which they 


commonly call Payblanc ; 1. e. White Country. But hoy 
many Vineyards have we planird in different Soils that ar 
ſubje&t to the ſame Vice ? It & gerierally agreed, that th. 
nevertheleſs, it is found, that the Quartet of Mot. ** 


very 
Vi i 
ä — | 
ed on thoſe high Grounds or 


either to the South or South-weſt. 


that will produce Grapes for maki E 
Vineyards which are round about the Peres Aupuſtins Re. 
formez, commonly call'd Saint Pierre, are planted in 2 
Soil of Saveon aforeſaid, very unfit for producing Grays 
for the 


moſt part, a Soil which our Country- people call Mala- 


Thoſe Grapes ought to be choſen, which grow upon 
Stocks that the planted in « Fold fatmerrhat nn. 

ieee zood Wine 
cannot be drawn from Grapes that have too Nouri 
ment, and of which the Sap has not attain'd the laſt 
gree of Concoction or Ripeneſs. „ 

Thoſe which we call Ollieros, which are commonly 
dung d, and which they cultivate with Pains, give a great 
Quantity of Grapes z but their Nourifhment s 1 
Obſtacle to their making good Wine. Thoſe which we 
call Open Yinezards, are to be preferr'd to them. 

We ought alſo to prefer the Grapes of old Vineyard 
to thoſe of young ones. The proper Vineyards for make- 
ing good Wine, are thoſe whi eve You pn Fe 
five or thirty Years; the older they are, the more proper 
they are for making good Wine ; and till the Vineyard 
has been made ſeven or eight Years, good Wine ought 
not to be expected from it. . N 

As to the Choice of Grapes, we ought to mix ſome of 
the beſt Sorts that we have. Theſe Kinds are,of the white 
Grapes, the Aragnar, the Roudeillat, the Paſeau Blanc, 
the Eftrany, the Uni, the Aubre. Of the black, the Ca- 
talan, the Bouteillan, the Uni Negre. The Muſt that s 
drawn from theſe Grapes ought to ferment in the Vat ar 
leaſt three Weeks ; when the Huſks muſt be ſeparated 
from the Muſt. It is a common Error in this Village, not 
to let the Wine ferment RE 

which ſhould 


It ought to be noted, that the Proporti 

be between the Quantity of theſe Kinds is different, 

according to the Deſign which every one has of keeping 

The black Grapes, and, above all, the Catalan, and the 

2 DD 
e reſt. | 

Thoſe that defire to have a Wine of a deeper Red, 
ſhould rake a greater Quantity of black Grapes, and ought 
to let them ſtand a longer time in the Var, if they have 
Occaſion to change the Wine from time to time. 

They make W hite-wine of the Grapes they call Aubier, 
Uni, Roudeillat, Aragnan, Pignolet. If they would have 
Wine proper to keep in the Heat of the Summer, they 
ought to uſe none but Uni, Aubier, and Aragnan. 

Nobody is ignorant, that we have Wines that are made 
but of one Species of Grapes ; as that of Muſcat-wine, 
and Claret : for the firſt, they make uſe of Muſcats, as 
well white as red ; for the ſecond, of the Grapes they call 


Clareto. 
They 
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1 | 4 
Ihe Romans, as we learn from Pliny, were very curious 
in ſearching after the moſt excellent Wines: all their Dif- 
ferences conſiſted in the Places where they were made: as 
the Setinum, the Cecubum,. the Falernum, the Gauranum, 
the Fauſtianum, the Albanum, the Surrentinum, the Maſ- 
ficum, which were the moſt delicate Wines of Itahy in the 
time of Pliny. Among the Wines of Greece, they elteem'd 
the Maronean, the Theſian, the Cretan, the Coan, the 
Chian, the Leſbian, the Icarian, the Sinyrean, &c. Their 
luxurious Taſte carry*d them in Search of the Wines of 
Ala, as that of Mount Libanus, and others, as may be 
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They keep theſe Grapes with us, during the wholeWin- 
ter, and ſome Part of the S be, bags a Beam 
in a Room. AU Sotts of Grapes are not fit for keeping; 
thoſe Kinds that are call'd Pexdoulants, or Ris ife Paw , 
le Land de Pojiere, le Verdain, are the beſt for this Pur- 
poſe ; the Hragnan, and Eftrani, are ſo likewile ; alſo the 
Clareto, the Muſcat, and the red Uni : the Barbaroux, 


OE Hoek wp a 
not lo long. ought to be gather'd full-ripe, 
and before the Rains; and none to be choſen but thoſe. the 


pon old Stocks. | 
preſerve thoſe Grapes to make what the La- 
Uve Paſſe ; not becauſe dry'd in the Sun, but 
becauſe they are expos d to the Sun hanging: they call 
them in French dry*d the Provencials call them 
Panſes. They. make uſe of none but Grapes, commoi 


* 


2. 


to make the beſt Pauſe. They alſo make uſe of the Grapes 
which are call'd 4ragnans, which is the nioſt common 
Panſe in the hotteſt Places. * 4 


They alſo make uſe of the Grapes call'd Roudeillats, i 


and the Plan Efrexi. The Grape which we call the Land 
de Pate, is not made uſe of with us for this Purpoſe ; 


Athough I have been inform'd, that they are uſed in hot 
rapes as we now call Cellars, 


1 


5 


1 
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and then them 
ee, — 5 prefling 
ed in the 

cious and 


ſenile ; i. e. Old Mens Milk, 
of Wit, by Hb 


/ 


ſeen in Pliny. 


It is to be noted, that the Romans had their moſt ex- 
cellent Wines from Campania, which is now call'd Terre 
de Labour, a Province of the Kingdom of Naples. Thoſe 
of the other Parts of Italy did not come near theſe laſt 
in point of Excellency ; the Falernian, the Gauranian, 

and Maſfic, were made from Vineyards planted on the 
Hills round about Mondragon, at the Foot of which paſſes 
the River Garigliazo, antiently call'd the Iris. The Cæ- 
cuban, which differs nothing from the Falernian but in 
Age (this is that which the Latins call the Length of 
Time which the Wines are able to preſerve their Strength), 
was produc'd in the Terre de Labour, as the Fundanum 
and Amyclum were near Gaeta, the Sueſſanum of Sue . 
5 

the Calenum about the Town of the Terre de Labour; and 
alſo many others, with which that Province furniſhes the 


melia, a maritime Territory of the Kingdom of 


City of Rome, 


Id Rin de Panſe or Pendulem, or of Rin Panſe Muſcat, i 


* Theſe Wines, which are very excellent in their Nature, 
acquir d rather by Age, than by Art, a Degree of Perfe- 
Ction to which none of the other common Wines of Italy 
can attain. 5 : 
FE. he laſt, which the Greeks call Oljgephore, and the 
wins Tenuia and Paucifera, are very eaſily preſerv'd by 
the Cold, or rather by a freſh Air, arid grow cager by 
Heat. Alſo thoſe which the Greeks call Polyphora, or Mul- 


2 and Vinaſa, become more vigorous and ſpirituous by 
| cat. 
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cover d, which were expos'd to the North, ſuch 
On the contrary, thoſe Caſks which were fill's with vi- 


Zorous and ſpirituous Wine, ſuch as Poſypborum, were ſet 


in an open Place, and expos'd to the Rain, and the Sun, 
and all the Injuries of the Weather : thoſe which contain'd 
Wines of lefs Strength, were kept under Covert : thoſe 
which were full of a weak Wine, were put into a hollow 
Place, and cover'd with Earth. N 
Galen, in his Book de Antidot. Chap. 111. and in. the 
Treatiſe of Vines, that is aſcrib'd to him, remarks very 
much to the Purpoſe, That the Wines of the firlt Order, 
or Polyphora, were preſerv'd two or three Years in thſe 
cold Places; but if they let them lie there too long, they 
grew eager, if they did not remove them to warmer 
Places; as they us'd to practiſe in Aſia before the Romans 


had any Knowlege of it; and it was by this means that 


the People of 4fta, as well as the Romans and Greeks, at- 


it tain'd to the Art of making Wines keep ſo long. 
The moſt antient Epocha of the Preparation of theſe 


Wines amorig the Romans (as Pliny ſays) was about the 


Year of Rome 633. This Author, who liv'd a long time 
after in Neſpaſan s Time, aſſures us, that theſe Wines had 


been kept for the Space of an hundred Years, and that 
they grew thick to the Conſiſtence of Honey; ſo that 
they could not be drank without mingling them with 
Water. | | 
He alſo adds, Quo generoſius eſt vinum, eo majus ve- 
tuſtate craſſeſcit z i. e. by how much more generous the 
Wine is, by ſo much the more it grows thick by Age ; 
the ſame that is ſeen in our Days in the Spaniſh Wines. 


This Thickneſs of the Wines, of which I am ſpeaking, 


is leſs extraordinary than that of the Wines of Aſia, of 
which Galen ſpeaks in his Book of Reſpiration; which, be- 
ing inclos'd in large Flaſks, and ſuſpended near the Fire 
of their Chimnies, acquire, by the Evaporation of the Hu- 
midity, the Hardneſs of Salt. What Ariftetle ſays of the 

Wines of Arcadia, expos'd to the Fire and the Smoke, is 
yet more ſurpriſing: Ita exſiccatur in utribus, ut deraſum 
bibatur ; i. e. So dry'd in the Bottles, that it is ſcrap'd 
off to be drank. It was ſo folid, that they were forc'd to 
ſcrape the Flaſks to drink it, and could not drink it with- 
out diluting it with Water. ; 

The Romans prepar d their Wines after the following 
manner: They took the Muſt that had run from the 
Grapes that had been trod; they put them into a wogden 
Vat, of which the Staves had been bound together by 
Hoops, or flexible Bands, 

After the Wine had been fermented all the time neceſ- 
fary for ſeparating the groſſeſt Impurities, they drew it 
out of the Vat to put it into the Caſks; where it conti- 
nued to ferment; and, to aſſiſt the Depuration, they min- 


gled as much Plaſter, or Chalk, or Clay, or Powder of 
Marble, or of Pitch, or of Salt, or of Reſin, or of Lee 
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& new Wine, or of Sea- water, or of Myrrh, or of aro- 
matic Herbs, as they judged neceſlary ; every Country 
having its particular Mixture. And this is what the Latins 
call Conditura Vinorum. „ 

They left the Wine in the Caſks until the Spring fol- 
lowing; alſo many left them until the ſecond or third 
Year, according to the Nature of the Wine, and the 
Country; afterwards they drew it out, to put it into 
earthen Veſſels, which they did over on the Inſide with 
melted Pitch, and mark*d on the Qutſide the Name of the 
Place from whence the Wine was made; and that of the 
Roman Conſuls, in whoſe Conſulate it was made. The 
Latins calPd this changing of the Wine from Caſks to 
earthen Veſſels, Diffu/ſio Vinorum, or Vina defundere. 

They had two different Sorts of Veſſels; the one the 
Ampbora, and the other the Cadus. Pancirollus and others 
ay, the Amphora was of a ſquare or cubic Figure. As 
to the Contents, Authors are not agreed, but moſt ſup- 
pos'd they held about eighty Pounds of Liquor. This 
Veſſel was contracted at the Neck. After it was filPd 
with Wine, they ſtopp'd the Mouth cloſe with Cork. 
The Cade was of the Figure of a Pine-apple, which is 
ſuppos d to contain half as much more as the Amphora. 
Theſe Veſſels, being ſtopp'd, were carried into a Room 
expos'd to the South, ſituated in the higheſt Story of the 
Country-houſe where the Wine had been prepared. This 
Place was call'd Apotbeca. 

It was to diſſipate the ſu 
Wine, that they e 
Sun, and of that 


fluous Humidity of the 
ſed Veſſels to the Heat of the 
the Fire, and of the Smoke; which 


has given to this Place the Name of Fumarium, becauſe of 


the Smoke which was gather d by the Funnel, thro? which 
the Smoke of the Fire was carried off, when it was lighted 
below. | 

\ Theſe Wines could be kept for two hundred Years, and 
would, as has been ſaid, arrive at the Conſiſtence of Ho- 
ney ; during which, Adbuc Vina ducentis fere annis jam in 
ſpeciem redafia mellis aſperi; etenim bec natura vini in 
vetuſtate eſt, ſays Pliny, Lib. xiv. cap. 4. So that it is 
troubleſome to drink this Wine becauſe of its Thickneſs ; 


and in order to render it drinkable, they diluted it with 


warm Water, to give it a Fluidity; and afterwards they 
paſſed it thro? a Strainer ; and this they call'd Saccatio Vi- 
worum, as Martial ſays, 


Turbida ſolicito tranſmiltere Cecuba ſacco. 


It is true, they had other Wines of the ſame Nature, 
which they did not paſs thro a Strainer ; as the Maſſicum, 
which they only expoſed during a Night to the Air, to 


procure a Fluidity and Depuration; as Horace ſays, Lib. ii. 
Sat. 4. | 


| Maſſica fi cœlo ſupponas vina ſereno, 
Nodcturna, fi quid craſſs eſt, tenuabitur aura, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus: at illa 


Integrum perdunt lino vitiata ſaporem. 


« 


drink, if they had not cool'd it with Ice or Snow, whe- 
ther in mingling it with the Wine, or ſetting the Bottles 
in Ice: the moſt Luxurious mingled the Snow with the 
Wine, and paſſed it thro? a filver Strainer, which Paulus, 
the Juriſconſulr, calls Colum Vinorum. | | 


Of the Method of planting Vineyards in Orleans. 


Of the Diſtance that may be given to the Rows, and to the 
Paths, when a Vineyerd is planted. The different Kinds 


of Plants. Of planiing between, and of plucking up 
old Vines, and planting again. | 


The Trenches ovght not to be open'd till after the 
Ground that is deſign'd to be planted has been mark*d 
out; to the end that a Length and Breadth, proportionable 


and uniform, may be given to all the Rows and Paths, as 
much as the Ground to be planted will permit. And for- 


aſmuch as the Vine receives its Nouriſhment in the Trench, 
it will be proper to give it ſome Inches in Breadth more 
than to the Varhs., | Ra 

The mot common Practice is to allow five Feet in 
Breadth for the Trench, and for the Path, when red 


Wines are planted, eſpecially the - Auvernats, ; 
Branches ought always to be train d in pretty = Hmm 
I OS and 
ought to be ed two Feet Inches di 
from another. Some do. not — 
they allow but four Feet and an half for a Trench, and 
for a Path. bs jad 

There are alſo ſome, that allow but a Foot and an half 
Diſtance between each Plant, when the Trench and the 
Path have no more Breadth than that which I am about to 
mention; but the Vines of theſe Plants, planted fo cloſe 
together, ought, of Neceſſity, to be twiſted circularly 
and as their Roots will, in a few Years, run one into 
another, the Vines will not laſt fo long; beſides, they 

and ' 
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plant their Vines ſo near one to 
are often renewing their Vines, 
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their Lands 'd; from whence 
Advantage than the Citizens, who might 
Others, on the contrary, allow near ſix Feet f. 

Trench, and 
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the Middle of the Trench, which, nevertheleſs, 
be as well digg d as the reſt, _ 

But the Vignerons of Burgundy do not 
when the Trenches are ſo large, content themſelves 
to touch but lightly the Middle of theſe Trenches, 
they dig the Rows of Plants a little leſs. It is then 
vantageous for the Citizens not to give ſo much 'Breadrh 
to the Trenches... or en 5-5 


T 


: 


_ 


the Vines laſting the leſs while. ef Es 
But the Citizens ought to follow a better Method, which 
is, to give five Feet for the Breadth of the Trench, and 
the Path, and two. Feet three Inches for the Diſtance be- 
tween each Plant, eſpecially when one plants Vines of 
Auvernat; becauſe, being furniſh'd with Layers, the Trench 
muſt neceſſarily be larger, and the Plants at greater Di- 
ſtances the one from the other, that they may find more 


Nouriſhment, and that the Shoots of the Vines may be 
extended the better. | | 


A Vineyard planted after this Manner will laſt longer, 
This luke- warm Wine had been very diſagreeable to 


will defend itſelf better againſt the Winter's Froſts, will 
produce finer and better Fruit, which will ripen better, 
and of conſequence make better Wine; and alſo the Vig- 
nerons of Burgundy would find their Account of planting 
of their Vines in this manner, in that they would have 
fewer Vines to tie, to prune, and to diſbranch, c. be- 
cauſe there are a great many fewer Plants in thoſe whoſe 
Trenches and Paths are wide, and the Plants lefs crouded; 
and for this Reaſon there would be but few Vignerens but 
would be of this Opinion. 7 
When I ſay, that when one plants Awvernats, they 
ſhould have five Feet in Breadth for the Trench, and the 
Path, and two Feet three Inches Diſtance between each 
Plant, I ſpeak of thoſe Vines planted in a very good 
Bottom of Earth; becauſe they will laſt many Ages, be- 
ing renew'd after the uſual Manner. | 
For as to thoſe Lands where one is oblig'd to renew 
the Vineyard in about twenty or five-and-twenty Years, 
it will be ſufficient to allow four Feet and an half for the 
Breadth of the Trench, and the Path, and twenty Inches 
for the Diſtance between each Plant; becauſe theſe Vines 
will not laſt a very long time, by reaſon the Roots will 
grow large, and ſpread far in the Earth, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they would injure one another. I ſuppoſe, ne- 
| vertheleſs, 
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verthelefs, this Land to be paſſably good; for otherwiſe 
the Breadth of the Trench, and the Path, muſt be greater, 
and the Diſtance berween each Plart, or the Vineyard, 
muſt be the oftener dung d. 

The Paillots are almoſt all compos'd of two Trenches; 
which contain four Rows; to which they allow nine Feet 
in Breadth, to the end not only to hinder the too great 
Heat of the Sun from ſcorching the Vines, that are 
planted in a Land that is of a burning Quality (for it is 
only in fuch Lands, that they make Paillots), but alſo in 
order to provide, that the Plants may receive the more 
Nouriſhment, and that the Rain which falls may not ſo 
eaſily drain away, but may remain a long time upon thoſe 
Lands that can never have too much of it; and it is for 
this Reaſon, that one is oblig'd to plarit there before 


_—_— | 
planted as the otherVineyards, where 


' Theſe Paillots are 
they allow four Feet and an half for the Trench, and for 
the Path; and as one Paillot, and its Path, has ordinarily 
but nine Feet and an half of Breadth, fo their Plants are 
diſtant, the one from the other, pretty muth the fame as 
thoſe Vines planted after the manner I am about to ſpeak 
which may be eaſily underſtood by the Quantity of Plants 
which there are in the Vineyards, planted after theſe dif- 
They faſhion theſe Plants of the Paillots as thoſe which 
are planted in Trenches ; and the Year after they have 
been planted, they join two together, which form a Paillot. 
It is requiſite, that the Land which one defigns to plant 
with Paillots, be diſpos'd as that which is planted in 

There are three Sorts of Plants; thoſe from Cuttings, 
1 and the old Vines that are pluck d up wo be 
"The two firſt Kinds are very well known by Yignerons, 
and the third but very little; but they are never the worſe 
A. ogilaga make appear in the following Ar- 

The Cutting is 4 young Shoot of the Year that has 
no Roots: they always leave at Bottom a Knot of the 
Wood of the preceding Year. Theſe are the moſt com- 
monly us d. They give it no other Management, than 
to cut off the Claſpers, and the Tops, at the ſame time 
that they take them off from the Vines, and lay them 
down in the Earth in a Bundle, when they cut them be- 
fore Winter, and carinvt plant them till the Spring. 

This Plant is good, and commonly fucceeds when it has 
been well. choſen, being planted in Lands well diſpos'd, 
and well cultivated 3 but yet there is an Inconveniency in 
uſing it, and that when it is to be planted in Lands that 
are naturally moiſt, or that retain the Water: if it be 
planted early, and there fall cold Rains in great Abundance, 
the Plant ſoaks in the Water, and the Skin or Rind comes 
off, and it periſhes inſtead of taking Root: and if it be 
planted too late, and the great Heats and Droughts over- 
take it before it has put forth Buds that are paſſably 
ſtrong, it is ſcorched; wherefore it is better to make uſe 
of the ſecond Species of Plants, not only in theſe Sorts 
CC CSVS__SC_T TRIS , 

The Layers are the long Shoots of Vines of three Years 
Growth, which have ſmall Roots, and are better, and leſs 
Fable to fail. Theſe may be planted at all times, and in 
any kinds of Land, provided they are ſuch as don't re- 
tain the Water. In this Caſe; it were better to wait till 
March to plant them, or at leaſt till the Ground appears 
healrhful ; for we ſhould never plant in Ground which is 
very wet, T4 : | | 

Before the Layers are planted, they ought to be pruned, 
that is, to cut off a few of-their Roots ; and when they 
are weak at the Place where they were bent; theſe muſt 
not only be cut, but alſo the other Branches or Spurs, 
leaving that which has the moſt and ſtrongeſt Roots. 
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* Druges, i. e. the young Suckers or dangling Shoots, which uſually 
Puſh forth after they have rubb'd off the Buds of the Vine at the 
Height of the great Props. Theſe Druges begin to puſh ſometimes 
long before they are rubb'd off, and often produce Grapes: theſe ſel- 
dom ripen, becauſe they do not flower till toward the End of July. 
1 heie Druges ordinarily proceed from thoſe Vines that puſh with a 
Seat deal of Force and Vigour, . 


The Layers are à great deal leſs ſubject to ſoak in the 
Water than the Cuttings; becauſe having Roots before 
they were planted, they make new ores ſGoner than thoſe 
Which have none. . 

It is true, theſe Layers are mort rare than the other j 
but it is an eaſy matter to render them common enough, 


becauſe one may have whole Acres of them: and all the 


Precaution that is neceſſary for it, confiſts in making 
Eayers, when they are well grown, from the Shoots, 
Theſe may be planted in two different Places, either in 
ſome Piece of Land deſign'd ſolely for this Purpoſe; or 
in the Middle of each Ridge, at the time that a Vineyaid 
is planted. | | 

If they be planted in a particular Piece of Ground, th 
muſt be laid in Rows A the Vines, and there 2 
betwixt each Row and the Shoot there may be a ſufficient 
Diſtance, that the Shoots may not hurt one another, and 
that the Vigneron may have room to paſs between them 
when he is trimming them; for he chuſt hoe them three 
times a Year, to hinder the Weeds from growing about 
them, and choaking them, and depriving them of a Parr 
of their Nouriſhment. Theſe may be taken up at the 
End of two or three Tears, according to their Strength. 

This Portion of Ground is a fort of Nurſery, fince the 
Gardeners make them, that they may have Plants to plant 
in thoſe Places where they are wanting. 

I am alſo of the Opinion, that it is the Prudence of a 
Citizen to have on his Eſtate (eſpetially ſince the Cuttings 
do not take Root but with Difficulty) a Place where he 
may always have Layers in as large a Quantity as he 
pleaſes, or ſhall ſuffice for all thoſe that ſhall not lucceed, 
at leaſt if they be not well choſen, and which require a 
particular Care in their Cultivation, __ | ; 
I ſhall conſider, at the End of the following Article, 
— Prey manner we ſhould plant the Layers in the 

es. 7 | ; ene pf 

Ie is for the Intereſt of a Citizen to order his Affairs ſo, 
that his Vineyard may be always full of Plants, to the 
end that it may prodtice a good Quantity of Wine, be- 
cauſe it often happens, notwithſtanding all the Precaution 
that can be taken to keep a Vi well furniſh*d; that 
it will want to be ſupply d, by reaſon of the Quantity of 
Plants that die from time to time; and betauſe one cannot 
always ſupply their Places by the means of Layers; and 
becauſe ſometimes there will not be Wood enough upon 
the Vines that are near for that Purpoſe, and that it would 
not be proper to make uſe of the Top of the Shoot, for 
ſeveral Reaſons that might be given ; and therefore it will 
be proper to place Plants between the others. 

Some Vigneroms will ſay, that it is very rare that theſe 
middle Plants ſucceed in a Vineyard where they are 
planted. To which it may be anſwer d, that it is true, 
that a middle Plant may not ſucceed; when the Earch has 
not been well prepar d before the Planting, or when it 
has no other Management but that of the Vineyard in 
common; but tis very certain, that it will ſeafce fail, if 
Care be taken, after the Vintage, to pluck up the dead 
Shoots, to open the Earth to a good Depth before Winter, 
not only to tie end that it may mellow, biir alſo that the 
Vines may not be damag'd in cutting off - Part of us 
Roots, by which it would greatly be weaken'd, if it were 
not done before the Spring; and if in every Hole were 
put 4 Baſket of freſh Earth, or about the twentieth Part 
of a Scuttle-full of well-rotted Dung, eſpecially 
when the Plant is ſet in ſtony, clayey, or gravelly Ground; 
for if it were too hot, it might burn the middle Plant, 


or breed Vermin, which would gnaw the Plant, and kill 


it; alſo to tie the Vine after ſuch a manner, that irs Shoot 
may not hurt the middle Plant; and; in fine, to clear round 
oftener than the Vine, in caſe it has need; for it will be 
difficukt for it to take Root, if the Weeds choale it: and 
this is the Reaſon, that among the Works relating tg 
Vines, where, as often as the Weeds appear, it is con- 
venient to hoe amongſt all the Shoots that have been newly 
planted, it is always beſt to give this ſmall Stirring im- 
mediately aſter Rain. So | 

I have ſeen athong Vines very ſtrong in Wood, and of 
an hundred Years of Age, a middle Plant very ftrong to 
the third Eye; and which always continu'd to do well; 


d I can affirm, that theſe Vines are planted in as ſtrong 
Lands as any are in our Plot of Vineyards. Now if the 


middle Plant does well there, as it is certain it does, we 
may take it for granted, that it will ſtill do better in thoſe 


Lands which are light: and bence it is, that there is not you 


> para one may not plant it, or where it will not 

Perhaps the 7ignerons may ſay, that a middle Plant will 
be worth nothing among young Vines; becauſe theſe puſh 
with fo much Force, that their Shoots would choak it. 

I agree that it may ſometimes ſo 
d a Proof, that the Year following there will be found in 
the Vineyard Wood enough to make Layers there: in 
like manner, it would be uſeleſs to ſet a middle Plant, be- 
cauſe it is more likely to fail, and becauſe it will not pro- 
duce Fruit ſo ſoon as the Layers, which produce it the 
fame Year in which they are made. 

I This Reafoning is more juſt than the Conſequence that 
they. would draw from thence; that is to fay, that it 
would be uſcleſs to plant a middle Plant: for if a Vig- 
neron ſhould have the Malice every Year to cut off the 
Wood of the Vineyard, which might ſerve ſor the make- 
ing the Layer, and not ſet a middle Plant there, the Va- 
cancy that would be there, would never be fild; and this 
is the Reaſon, that a middle Plant ſhould every Year be 
ſet in the empty Places, to the end that they may be 
ld out with the Layers. But this middle Plant doing 
well in the Vineyards of the Yignerons, I cannot ſee 2 
good Reaſon, that it would not ſucceed equally in 

of the Citixens, where the Plants are commonly planted 


at a greater Diſtance one from another than in the Vine - the Vi 
yerds of the Vignerons, where the middle Plant does very | 


well. 


The Plant of old Vineyards, or rather the old Vines, 
alſo pluck' d up to be replanted, is yet another Species of 


Plant, which, without doubt, to the YVignerons a 
Novelty which ſurpriſes them, it is not in their 


Practice, that is to ſay, in their Heads. 

But the Method that | propoſe will not thence be the 
leſs good in itſelf, and will not fail to ſucceed, provitied 

that the Earth, which is deſign'd to be replanted with 

theſe old Vines, has been well prepar d, and if what 

| ſhall direct be exactly obſerv'd. 

It frequently happens that one has old Vineyards, of 
which the Plants are not equally good ; and where there 
is ſo great a Quantity of Plants wanting, that inſtead of 
filling it by Layers, Shoots, or middle Plants, the void 
Space that is there will cauſe one to determine rather to 
Pluck them up, becauſe the Vignerons have an ill Opinion 
of the Layers and Shootsz and they will ſay, that theſe 
Plants fet between will not ſucceed. | 

The beſt Method that a Citizen can take on this Oc- 


— 


caſion, is, to pluck up a Vineyard, when he finds it in y 


this Condition. But as it is the Cuſtom to allow the Vig- 
neron all the Wood for his Labour of plucking it up, be- 
cauſe they think the Wood is good for nothing but to 
burn, I would give them to underſtand, that they may 
make a great Advantage of it. | 

I ſuppoſe, in the firit Place, that theſe old Vines are 
of a good Kind. In the ſecond Place, that if there are 
any Shoots of 2 bad Kind, Care has been taken to. cut 
them down to che Ground ſome time before the Vintage, 
or ſome Years before one pluck up theſe Vines, to the 
end that they may not be confounded with thoſe that are 
reſerv*d to be replanted. 

In the third Place: If the Land where one would re- 
plant theſe old Vines has been well prepared: or in caſe 
one has a Mind to replant the ſame in the Ground from 
whence they have been pulled up, and if it has been plen- 
tifully dung'd : 

All things. being prepar' d, there needs no more, but 
to know after what manner theſe old Plants, pluck'd up, 
are to be cut before they are replanted, 

Before this Sort of Plant is put into- the Ground, the 
Roots muſt be cut with an Hatchet, eſpecially the biggeſt, 
_ * two Knots of this great Root below the 
Stock; and at the Top the {t and youngeſt Sh 
provided that they we fund 1 healthful: then in mg 
ing of them, the two Knots of the old Root mult be 


/ 


but then this 


near to . before the Vine 
* þ - | 

makes new Roots at the End of the old; and when it 
fails to puſh at this Place, as it ſometimes happens when 
it is too old, it infallibly makes new ones at the young 
Wood that has been buried; and this old Root, and the 


more 
Fruit, provided that it be cut low. 

fourth, at the lateſt, one may have a full Vintage fron 
it. rr, 

Pieces of old Vines replanted after the aforeſaid manner, 
which have, at the third Bud, not only fine Fruit, and a 
ſufficient Quantity of it, but even to the fourth ſo 
condition*d, that one might take thence a Plant without 


hurting the Wood, which ought to be. kept to ſerve 
I ſpeak of are 
for are in 


Pariſh of Boigni, and are not accounted any better than 
theſe are; which makes me believe, that old Vines planted 


planted before Winter, it may be deferred till Spring ; 
Pd then they mult ons fl ao rae the PILE de Bee 
time that it is put into the Ground, or ſome Days after 

Nevertheleſs, I believe that one may plant this ol 
Plant at any time, and in any fort of Ground ; becauſe 
a F ſeen, E anted, have 


done very well in moiſt 

But not to run too great an Hazard, the iment 
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But ſome may ſay, To what Purpoſe ſhould we. bury 
an old Stock, which bas often two Knots of the A 
and one Stem? Would it not be better to plant none but 
young Wood of theſe old Vines, or to leave only the 


oung Wood on one Part of the Stem? tl 
I anſwer, That this laſt Method is not to be abſolutely 
rejected, becauſe, perhaps, it may ſucceed. Neverthelels, 
that which J propoſe being the more certain, becauſe it is 
founded upon Experience, and the other yet has not, it 
ought the rather to be followed ; for this old Root, this 
Stock or Stem, let it be as big as it will, is not ſo uſeleſs 
as may be imagin'd, becauſe it ſerves for a Reſerve to keep 
in the Sap, and thence furniſhes this young Wood, until 
it has made ſufficient Roots where it has been buried, 
whence the new Roots are uc'd indifferently ; for I 
have ſeen of them produc'd both from this old Wood, 
and the new that has been buned. 8 
I am of the Opinion, that there is Reaſon to doubt, 
whether one Part of a Stem can produce the ſame Effect; 
becauſe, being ſlenderer, it contains much leſs of the Sap 
than a Stock join'd to ſeveral Joints of old Wood, united 
in an intire Stem. | 
Of the Time, and different Manners, of planting a Vineyard. 
Lands being of different Natures, there ought allo to 
be different times of planting. 
In Lands that are ſandy, or full of Flints, as thoſe of 
Olivet and St. Meſmin, and others, the Bottom or Soil 
of which does not retain the Water, one may plant and 
interplant after the Leaves of the Vines are fallen, until the 
Beginning of the Severity of the Winter, without > 


| 
under any Apprehenſion of the Plants not ſucceeding ; 
becauſe theſe Sort of Lands, never retaining the Water, 
are always wholſome at the Bottom; and therefore the 
Plants ſet in them will ſucceed. _ | 

They do not ordinarily plant in the Lands of Oliver, of 
St. Meſmin, &c. whole Pieces of Vines intire in the Places 
where they have been already, becauſe the Cuſtom is, not 
to pluck up in theſe Lands thoſe Plants that they find 
good, either as to Wood or Kind. 

As for myſelf, I have always found, that theſe different 
Stools, mix d among very ſmall ones, make a groteſque 
Figure in one and the fame Piece of Land; and could 
never approve of this ridiculous Method. | 

I think it would be much better to lay down theſe Shoots 

of Vines, as Layers, or to pluck them up, and plant them 
again elſewhere; or to plant them in the fame Place, 
cutting them after the manner as is done to old Vines, 
which are replanted after they have been plucked up, as 
may be ſeen in the foregoing Article. But this laſt Me- 
thod appears to me to be not ſo good as the firſt, which 
is, to make Cuttings of the Branches which remain upon 
the Vines that have been plucked up. 
In ſtrong Lands, or fach as retain the Water, one ought 
not to plant but in the Month of May, or elſe the Begin- 
ning of June, becauſe it is not eaſy to make a Vine take 
Root in theſe Sorts of Lands, the Years being often very 
hot and dry, or very rainy, which are equally to be fear'd, 
1 ſet in them. 

When the Rains are frequent and cold, the Plant imbibes 
the Water in the Earth; and when the Seaſon is too dry, 
its Bark burns toward the Surface of the Earth. It is 
eaſy to remedy, or rather prevent, this ſecond Inconve- 
nience, as will be made appear in the following Article: 
but, as to the firſt, one cannot do it; for it is very dif- 
ficult to foreſee the time when it ought to be done. A 
Plant fo imbibing is abſolutely dead, paſt Recovery, and 
ſo there is no Remedy. 2 
And as, in an Eſtate of but a ſmall Extent, it often 
happens, that the Lands are of different Natures, and 

that of conſequence the Plants of one certain Species will 
not do well but in one Part of theſe Lands, and will ſuc- 
ceed ill in. anotlier; and that the Seaſons are different one 
from another; and ſince they too often happen to be either 
too hot, or too cold, or too rainy, and that the Kinds of 
the Plants are good or bad, according to their Nature, 
and that of the Ground on which planted, and the Diſ- 
poſition of the Seaſon; I am of Opinion, to be more 
certain not to plant any Plants but what will ſucceed, and 
to have always ſome Vintage to gather, that it will be 
proper to plant ſeveral Kinds of Plants, according to the 
Lands that they will agree beſt with; eſpecially if we be 
not very ſure, that one Species of Plant will do better 
than all others: in ſuch Caſe, we ſhould plant none but 
that which may ſucceed there. 

When I ſay, that it is often advantageous to have dif- 
ferent Kinds of Plants in a certain Extent of Land, I do 
not mean, that you ſhould put many Kinds or Plants in 
one and the ſame Ridge, or in one and the ſame Row, as 
is common for Vignerons to do, when plant Vine- 
yards for thoſe who are oblig'd to make but one Sort of 
Wine of all Sorts of Grapes ; which, nevertheleſs, they 
would have paſſed for pure Auvernat, altho there is not 
in it, perhaps, above a third Part; but I mean, that in 
every different Kind of Land there ſhouid be planted bur 
one Kind of Plant, to the end that, every Kind being 
ſeparate, we may, in the time of Vintage, eaſily make 
ſuch Wine as we defire ; which will be very difficult, if 
all the different Species of Plants be planted confuſedly 
one among another; for there will ſcarce be found among 
the Vintage-gatherers, either Men or Women, ſuch as 
have Skill enough to diſtinguiſh them; and beſides, if 
they had, it would be a Loſs of Time. 

Thoſe Citizens who would have on their Eſtates no- 
thing but Auvernat, ought to watch their Vignerons while 
they are planting ; for they have the Trick of mixing the 
hard Samereau and Gois, and other bad Kinds. 

And when a Citizen would make good Wine, he ought 
to examine whether the Grapes be come to their full Ripe- 
neſs ; and he is oblig'd to leave the bad Grapes that are 


1 

not ripe; which the Vigneron, ſome time after, does not 
fail to take for his own Drink, to meliorate it, or to make 
Wine or Rape: but, to remedy this Inconvenience, a 
Citizen ought to look over his Vineyards ſome Days be- 
fore, to ſee whether his Grapes are equally ripe, and to 
take notice which are leſs than the others, and which are 
not ſo good ; and he ſhould cut thoſe Vines down to the 
Surface of the Ground; and the following Year he ſhould 
give Order to his Vigneron to ſupply their Places by the 
means of Layers or Cuttings. 

A Vineyard may be planted after two Manners, either 
upon the even Ground, or in open Rows. 

In planting upon the even Ground, when the Land has 
been levelled and marked cut, they make an Hole with 
a Spade to put in the Plant; but it ought, nevertheleſs, to 
be ſuppoſed, that this Land has been prepar'd, and well 
trenched. | b | 

The Manner of planting a Vineyard in open Rows is 
almoſt the only one in Uſe the Orleannois, ar is, with- 
out Contradiction, the beſt; in that it is certain, that in 


planting in this manner, the Earth has been opened and 


removed even to the Bottom, which by this means will 
become better furniſh'd, and the Roots of the Vine will 
be capable of ſpreading themſelves. TE TON 
The beſt time to plant Cuttings, which have been 


bundled and buried in the Ground, is, when the Rind 


ſwells, which may be known by a kind of Protuberance, 
which riſes round about the Wound, and alſo by the Buds 
being juſt ready to open; and that the Cuitings may not 
dry too much, they ought to be kept for ſome time in a 
Veſſel full of Water, and not to be taken from thence, 
but as they are planted ; for if the Heat ſhould ſhrivel 
thoſe that are plan ted, they will not ſo readily take Root; 
and many of them might die. PE 

For this Reaſon it 1s better to plant a Vineyard in a 


rainy moiſt Seaſon, or at leaſt cloudy, than when it is too 


hor, or there is a too drying Wind. 


The beſt manner to lay down the Shoot of a Plant is 


to put the End, that is to be plac'd into the Ground, on 
the Side of the Trench, to the end that it may be able to 
ſtrike out Roots from all the Buds or Eyes on both Sides; 
and that it may have Nouriſhment from the whole Breadth 
of the Trench, on which the Earth ought to have been 
removed. | 

Some Vignerons of the Citizens lay down the Shoots of 
the Plant, not according to the Breadth of the Trench, as 
it ought to be, but the Lengthwiſe of the Row; that is 
to ſay, all the Length of the Path; and I can't fee the 
good Senſe of this manner of Planting : I believe thoſe 
that do it, do it more out of Malice than Ignorance. 


Alſo the Wound of the Cutting of the Plant ſhould be 


laid down ſidewiſe to the Bottom of the Trench. When 
the Plant is laid down, and they would cover it, the large 
Clods of dry Earth ſhould not be put immediately upon 
the Sets; for the Heat will eaſily penetrate thro* the Va- 


cuities that it finds there, and dry the Plant, and hinder 


it from taking Root: for this Reaſon great Care ſhould 
be taken to put the fineſt Earth, that has been moſt ſtirr'd, 
and is moiſt, and to preſs it down well with the Foot, to 


the end that the Plant being preſs'd on all Sides, and 


planted on a ſoft moiſt Earth, it may ſtrike Root the 
more readily and ſurely, than if it takes the Air at any 
Place, where the Earth docs not touch all the Buds or 
Eyes where it forms Roots. 

There.muſt alſo be one good Bud at the Superficies of the 
Earth, becauſe this is that by which the Vine muſt put forth. 
For in the greateſt Part of this Vineyard-plot, the 
Cuſtom is to plant a Vineyard no other way but by 
Ridges; one Ridge is compos'd of two Rows ; and when 
four of them are join'd together, or only three of them, 
the Name of Ridge changes ro that of Paillut, as may 
be ſeen at Olivet and St. Meſmin, and in the Places where 
the Vineyards are formed after this manner. 

There are alſo found antient Paillors of eight Rows, 


which gives Reaſon to believe, that ſometimes they planted | 


upon the flat Ground in theſe Sorts of Lands; that is to 

ſay, had neither Paths nor Trenches. 
They commonly make uſe of two different Utenſils of 
Iron, to make the Hole where they put the Cutting = 
| 8 
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the Plant, either a Spade, or a 

The firſt is the moſt proper to make good Work, pro- 

vided the Earth be wrought the whole Length and Breadth 

dk the Trench, and alſo the Depth that the Plant is laid; 
that is to ſay, as far as the Hollow of the Earth. 

When they make uſe of the ſecond Utenſil, it is com- 
monly with a Deſign to make bad Work ; for the lazy 

ienerons content themſelves in making an Hole to put 
the Cutting of the Plant in, without digging the reſt of 
the Ground. CER. 

But by this laſt Way of Planting, it often happens, 
that the young Roots of the Plants finding nothing but an 
hard Earth, into which they are not able to penetrate, it 
is impoſſible, that they ſhould be able to extend themſelves 
as they would do, in a Land that has been expoſed to the 
Air, Froſts, Ac. by the good Digging that has been 
given it, when the Trench has been dug with the Spade 
the whole Length. 5 

This ill manner of planting with the Pick- ax, retards 
a Vineyard from four to five Years; and oftentimes the 
greateſt Part of it dies: but this ought not to be ſurpriſing; 
for this Land not having been turned topſy-turvy, nor ex- 

ed to the Air, and to the Rains, which furniſh the 
Bals neceſſary to Vegetation, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
ſucceed, eſpecially when it has not been often and plenti- 
fully dung'd. 8 

Altho? the Trenches are ordinarily compos'd but of 
two Rows, nevertheleſs there ought to be planted a third 
about the Midele of each Trench, according to the Pro- 
portion of the Planting; and if one has not Plants eno 
to finiſh intirely this third Row, the ſame Year that 
Plantation is made, it may be done the Year following. 

It is very neceſſary to have this third Row; for it ſerves 
to fill thoſe Places where the Plants are wanting in the Rows. 

When one has a Deſign to plant a Vineyard under 
great Trees, or in Places more ſubject, than the others, 
to the Froſts of the Spring, or to Blighting, c. he muſt, 
in thoſe Lands proper for Auvernats, put the black For- 
mente, becauſe they will better reſiſt the Accidents that 
often happen to a Vineyard, and will produce more Fruit; 
and when a little Wood is left, its Fruit will ripen as well 
as the Auvernat, of whatſoever Kind it be. 

It is true, the black Formente has little of the good 
Quality of the fine Wines; and for this Reaſon it ought 
to be planted apart, and not to mingle it with the Auver- 
nat; for it is better to have Regard to the Quality, than 
to the Quantity of the Wine. 

Among the white Vines one may plant the white Auver- 
nat of the Low Country; this Plant produces Wine fſuf- 
ficiently good, provided it be ſet in a Land agreeable to it. 

It will be proper for thoſe who have many Acres of 
Vineyards to improve, to have one Part of young, and 
one Part old; b:cauſe if one Year prove contrary to the 
one, it may be favourable to the other ; and then neither 
will the Vigneron be ſo hurried in the Seaſon of pruning 
them ; nor will the Maſter be ſo embarraſſed when he 


gathers his Vintage; for if his Vines were all young, or 


all old, he will be oblig'd to gather them both at the 
ſame time, if they have been planted in a Place where the 
Soil is of the ſame Nature. 


Of the Care that ought to be taken of Plants. 


To do this, ſo that the Plants may ſucceed, it is not 
ſufficient, that the Plant be well choſen, the Land well pre- 
par d where it is to be planted, and the moſt convenient 
time taken for planting it; but there are ſtill many things 
to be obſerv c. 

In the firſt Place, the Plant ought to be pruned eight 
or ten Days before it begins to put forth; becauſe then, 
the Buds being pretty large, it 1s eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
Good from the Bad; which ought always to be done in 
ſuch manner, that one good one may be at the Superficies 
of the Ground ; and when it has been found, that that 
which has been left doth not put forth in bs time, you 
muſt ſoftly with the Hand unearth the Cutting unto the 
firſt good Bud, that it may be expoſed to the Air, and 
may put forth the more eaſily: for if the Bud be not 
clear'd of the Earth, the Cutting may rot therein; and a 
great Failure will be avoided in uſing this Precaution. 


lurge kind of Pick-ax. 


they have taken Root. It is true, Planting is ordinarily 


Secondly, To water the Plants, and that ſeveral times, 
when the Heat is violent and continual; the firſt ume, 
when they are planted, and when the Ground appears dry 
and the Seaſon diſpoſed to be windy ; the ſecond, eight 
Days after: in caſe that the Heat continues, one may give 
to each Plant three Pints of Water; and this ſhoul be 
poured equally upon every Part of the Plant. 

The firſt time the Plant is watered, it is good to do 


when it is not above half cover'd with Earth, to the 4 


that that Part which is loweſt ma be keck and matt? 
that it may take Root the more 


Theſe Plants ſhould not be water d with any but Rin. 


water, which is the moſt natural to all Plants; but if that 
is not to be had, that of Ponds, Ditches, and 

ſhould be uſed; but if, inſtead of this Water, there be uſeq 
that which runs into a Pit from a Dunghil, it will have a 
very good Effect; for that is well furniſh'd with Salts, 
and conſequently very proper for Vegetation. 


It is true, it will be difficult to have enough of this for 


a large Extent of Ground; but it ſhould al be 1 
where it can be had. * 


The Excellence of this Water will ſoon appear, by the 


gth with which the Plant that has been watered with 


proper time to water is in the Evening, to- 
wards the Setting of the Sun ; and the Day following, in 
the Morning, you may lay ſome Mulch upon theGround: 
this will hinder the Earth from chapping, and the Hear 
from penetrating too far into the Earth, where the Plant 


has been planted; for it will have more Need of Freſhneſs 


and Humidity, than of Heat and Drineſs, eſpecially till 
ſuch time as it has taken Root, which may be known by 
irs budding out. TR 

Some look upon this as an v 


Precaution, as 
to the watering 


the Plants; but yet I am of Opinion, 


that there ought to be a Diſtinction made between freſh 


moiſt Lands, where Water 


atering may not be neceſſary; but 


it muſt be uſed to thoſe which are dry and burning, eſpe- 
cially when the Planting is done in the Spring; and ſome- 
times ſo late, that the Drought ſurpriſes the Plants before 


perform'd before Winter, in ſuch Lands. 

Thirdly, When the Plant begins to put forth, and the 
Heat is not too violent, you ſhould give it ſome labour- 
ing, eſpecially ſoon after Rain. In order to give them 
this Labour as it ſhould be, there muſt never be ſuffer'd 


among theſe Plants any Legumes, ' particularly Great 


Gourds, Peas, Beans, Turneps, Leeks, and eſpecially 


Cabbages, which will infect and impoveriſh the beſt Lands 


in a little time. 


Of the Damage that Fruit-trees do to Vines. 


If Trees planted round about Vineyards don't fail to 
hurt them, as has been before remark*d, there is no doubt 
but that they will prejudice them much more, when they 
are planted in them. | 

And altho' ſome Advan 
trees, nevertheleſs they ſhould never be planted in Vine- 
yards, becauſe they never do better than when they are 
alone, and well cultivated; and for this Reaſon, nothing 
but Vines ſhould be planted in them, eſpecially not 
Peaches, or wild Quince-treesz which ſhould rather ſerve 
for Hedges, than to make Profit of; for theſe Trees, 
planted in a Vineyard, eat and dry the Earth as far as 
they reach ; and the Grapes that are under them have 
always leſs Taſte, and ripen with more Difficulty, than the 
other ; becauſe theſe Trees ſhade' them, and hinder them 
from enjoying the Heat of the Sun, and the beneficent 
Influences of the Heavens. 

And beſides, when the Seaſon of the Maturity of theſe 
Fruits approaches, and alſo oftentimes before that time, 
the Vignerons, their Wives, their Children, c. fling at 
the Pear-trees Props, which they pluck from the Vine- 
yard, which cannot be done without breaking a great 
many Shoots, and the Props bruiſing the Grapes, and 
ſpoiling the fallow Ground all round about theſe Trees, 
by trampling it. 

If a Perſon will have Trees in his Vineyard, he ſhould 
plant none but Winter-fruit, becauſe theſe are 1 
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tage may be made of Frit- 


not gather d till after the Vintage: then there would be 
fewer Inconveniencies to be feared ; but yet it would be bet- 
ter to plant them any-where elſe than in the Vi 
Walnut-trees ought never to be planted in a Vineyard; 
are the moſt prejudicial of all | 
The Ofier alſo does great Injury to Vines, and eſpe- 
cally when it has a large Stock; becauſe being very large, 
the Roots muſt alſo neceſſarily be large, and extended in 
Proportion, which, without doubt, is prejudicial to Vines : 
for thoſe which are near to theſe Stocks, have commonly 
flender corrupted Wood, and bear very little Fruit, and 
that bad - condition dq. A; 


Of the gathering the Vintage. 
The Vintage of the Auvernats being the moſt precious 


bl all thoſe which we have to make in this Plot of Vine- 


yards, in order to have good Wine, we ought to attend 
the Maturity of the Grapes. | 

And as there are certain Soils, where the Grapes, having 
been cut a little too green, are too much fermented in 


the Vat; and others, on the contrary, ders bee | 
olutely 


but little fermented, which keep the better ; it is 
neceſſary, that thoſe who have thoſe Vin. do care- 
fully apply themſelves to be acquainted with the Quality 
of their Ground. 3 3 

But one may ſay, in the general, of all the good Arver- 
nals of this Country, that they ought to have always one 
Point of Green when they are gather d, particularly when 
the Lear has been hot, and the Lands where they grew 
have been fat, or very much dunged : for it is not ſuf- 
ficient, when one would have good Wine, to cut the Grape 
in its Degree of Maturity; but he muſt take a fit Seaſon 
to do this in: as thus; one ought neither to begin nor 
continue to gather when it rains; tho? many are not very 
ſcrupulous as to this Point ; for they fay, the Wine will 
{ell never the worſe for it. | | 

I own that it may ſometimes happen ſo; but it ought 
to be allow'd me, that it has a bad Quality. One ought 
alſo to ſee to it, that the Dew that falls often very plenti- 


fully in this Seaſon, be intirely diſſipated, and that there 


be no Dew either upon the Grapes, or the Leaves of the 
Vines ; for it is found by Experience, that for the little 
Quantity of Water there is in this Sort of Wine, it loſes 
a great deal of its Quality. | | 
Therefore the Seaſon cannot be too fine for cutting the 
Auvernats, for this Reaſon : in a great many Vineyard- 
plots in this Kingdom, as in Burgundy, and other Places, 
where the Wine have great Reputation, they don't gather 
their Vintage, but during the fineſt Part of the Day ; that 
5 to ſay, the Gardeners begin their Work very late, and 
leave off ſome Hours before Sun-ſet, and the Wine is the 
better for it. | 5 
It is true, that ſometimes it is good to wait for the Fall- 
ing of the Rains; but this ought to be ſome Weeks, or 
at leaſt many Days, before the Vintage, and not in the time 
of Gathering. 3 
As for Example: When no Rain has ſallen for a long 


time, and the Grapes have been ſo ſhrivell'd by the Heat, 


that there is ſcarce any thing but Grape-ſtones, and a tough 
thick Skin ; if one ſhould gather them then, they would 
yield but very little Wine, and alſo it might turn to a Tart- 
neſs, as it happen'd, for the moſt part, to the red Wines 
of the Year 1718. which were extraordinary hot and dry. 

So then we ought not to gather the Grapes ſo ſoon as 
the Rain that we have waited for is fallen ; becauſe the 
Grapes ought to have time to have the Advantage of it, 
which may be known when the Berries grow large, and 
fall upon the Ground. | 

As to the other Plants, red or white, they may be ga- 
ther'd with leſs Precaution ; but they muſt always have 
their Degree of Ripeneſs, according to the different Lands 
on which the Vineyards are planted. 

When there are found, among the Auvernats, Vines 
whoſe Grapes do not appear 
a different Kind from the reſt, theſe ought to be left, that 
they may grow riper ; and theſe muſt not be put but in 
the laſt Vat, or be mingled with the other Wine of a worſe 
Quality. This cannot but render it the better, as well as 
the Auvernat, becauſe it will be finer : for it will be the 


to be ſufficiently ripe, or of 


V1 


more worth in having a little the leſs, and not to be made 
with any thing but Awvernats, and allo thoſe weil-con- 
1 

uſe are G that the Vintagers ought 
not to gather and mingle with the others; 5 
expreſly forbid to put into their Baſkets either thoſe that 
are green, or rotten; for the one would make the Wine 
eager, and the other give it a rotten Taſte z which two 
Faults are equally to be avoided. 


Of the Wines made in Orleans. 


For a long time, at Paris, and other Places, there have 
been thoſe who have endeavour'd to decry the Wines of 
our V ineyard-plots, eſpecially the red Wines. In the mean 
time it is obſervable, that thoſe who ſpeak of them with 
the greateſt Contempt, can't do without them; but pro- 
cure. them as they did formerly, cicher to put off their 
weak Wines, without Colour, or that have ſome other 
Faults ; and alſo to preſerve the fineſt, moſt delicate, and 
moſt celebrated. | | 

For the Wines of Burgundy are no ſooner brought in, 
than they mix them with our Wines, to drink them, ſo 
long as they laſt : and there is this to be ſaid of our Wines, 
that there is not one ſingle Wine-merchant at Paris, who 
has not our Wines in his Vaults, not only for mixing with 
others, which are much meaner, but for ſelling without 
any Mixture : for though they have much Strength, yer, 
for all that, they do not fail to ſell them pure, as well for 
their Tables as their Offices, to thoſe that have the Cu- 
riolity to drink a Wine that is good, natural, and without 
Sophiſtication. 5 

The Rapes which are yearly made, and the great Quan- 
tity of Wines, both red and white, which they are ſo ſo- 
licitous to purchaſe a long time before they are made, in 
order to tranſport them from Paris into Flanders, Hol- 
land, and England, and as far as the American Iilands, 
where they drink good to the very laſt Drop, are, in my 
Opinion, ſufficient Proofs, that our Wines are not ſo con- 
temptible as they would ſent them. 

For it muſt be own'd, that if they had not ſuch good 
Qualities, or if they had any Fault, they would not come 
in Search of them ſo far, and would not take ſuch Care 
to furniſh themſelves with them in time. 

Some ſay, that our Wines being harſh, red, and too 
violent, they are not ſo to be drank ; and that 
thoſe that drink them to any Exceſs, find themſelves in- 
commoded ; wiich never happens to them when they 
drink the ſame Quantity, or even a greater, of the Wines 
of Champaign and Burgundy, and many other Vineyard- 
plots of the Kingdom. | 

I anſwer, that theſe pretended Faults are the real Qua- 


 lities of our Wines, and thoſe are what cauſe them to be 


ſo much ſought after, for this very Colour and Harſhneſs 
(provided that it be not too much fermented in the Vat); 
for this ſerves to give a Quality to other Wines, that are 
weak, which would never be vended to any Advantage, 
without being mix'd with others. 

Beſides, if the Harſhneſs of them, which they ſome- 
times have, be their Fault, this is not always fo, tis but 
accidental, and may be prevented by letting them remain 
leſs time in the Vat. 

As for the Inconvenience that thoſe are ſenſible of, that 
drink too much of it, it is a very caſy thing for them to 
remedy that themſclves: they need only drink leſs of it, 
and then it would not incommode them. 

As for Example: Agua Vitæ is not drank in fo great 
a Quantity as Wine; nor a ſtrong Wine as a weak one: 
when the Wine is very ſtrong, they ought to drink Water 
with it, or drink leſs of it; then it would nouriſh a Per- 
ſon, inſtead of wearing his Body, or ſtupefying his Spirits. 
Thus, when one is ſenſible ofany bad Effects from our Wines, 
it is not from their Quality that they proceed, but from 
their Quantity, which People know not how to uſe rightly. 

If any of our Wines are undrinkable, this will not be 
always, but only for a time; becauſe, if theſe Wines which 
have ſo much Harſhneſs, Colour, and Strength, are not 
good to drink at one time, it is certain they will be good 
at another, according to the Degree that they have been 
fermented in the Vat. 


But 
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But this Fault is not in the Wine, ſince it needs no- 
ching to be done to it, but to give it leſs of the Vat. It 
is alſo a great Advantage to our Vineyard-plots, that there 
they can make good Wine, fit to drink as foon as it is 
made, and which alſo will hold good many Months, nay, 
many Years after: thus, when ſometimes they ferment but 
a ſhort time ſome of our Wines, and leave others there to 
force, this contributes, I confeſs, to render them very 
harſh ; but this Harſhneſs, inſtead of taking away their 
Quality, only ſuſpends it, ſeeing that they become good 
attcr. a certain time. 

Such are the Wines of Gallinots, of Neuille a Bois, of 
Acheres, &t. which do not become fit to drink till fifteen 
or eighteen Months after they have been made; yet they 
there make, off-hand, Wine, that may be drank a Month 
or two after it has been tunn'd ; but then this Wine 1s not 


drank in its Perfection; for the beſt of the Wines of theſe 


Places are ſuch as have been fermented in the Vat : in all 
Likelihood, the Lands where theſe Vineyards are planted, 


require it. That which I call fermenting in the Vat, is the 


letting them ſtand eight or ten Days therein, and ſome- 


times more; but they muſt have as much time as is ne- 


ceſſary, to the end that their Harſhneſs may go off. 
It is true, we don't always buy Wine with Intent to 
keep it long; but it is as true, that ſometimes we would 
have what will keep a long time. The having much of 
the Vat then does not take away the Quality from theſe 
Sorts of Wines, ſince it only ſuſpends it; as I ſaid be- 


Whatſoe ver ill-founded Prejudice may be taken up 
againſt the Wines of our Vineyard-plots, it muſt never- 


theleſs be allow' d, that we have the Advantage over the 


greateſt Part of other Wines; that we are able to make 
them ſuch as we would have, and ſuch as are demanded; 
that is to ſay, a delicate Wine fit ſor preſent drinking; 
red without being harſn; a little hard, and ſometimes a 
great deal, and yet without loſing its Quality: and thus 
we are able to make a Wine equally good to drink thro' 
the whole Courſe of the Year, and alſo for many Years 
after, 8 | 

But, on the contrary, is it not a great Fault in cer- 
tain Wines, that they cannot be kept good for the Space of 


one Year ?. for one of theſe Tuns is ſpoil'd before it is half 


empty; alſo the ſame Accident happens to it, when be- 
ing quite full, the Heats ſurpriſe it before they have put 
it into the Vault: for theſe Wines don't ſpoil but when 
they are delicate, weak, and when they are ſcarcely tunn'd: 
and if they ſhould be tunn'd any more, they would be- 
come harſh, and intirely loſe that little Quality they have 
in the Vat. 

There are in this Kingdom many Vineyard-plots, the 
Vines of which have this bad Quality; and yet theſe are 
the Wines that are ſo much boaſted of, which will not 
keep the Year without ſpoiling, if they were not preſcry*d 
by ours, which have more of the Quality than they. 

But if thoſe who put fo great a Slight upon our Wines, 


ſhould fay we do not know how to make them, they 


would rcaſon more juſtly than they do, when they would 
have us to believe, that our Wines are not good ; for 
they ought to allow, that they are good in themſelves ; and 
we ſhall agree, that if there is any Fault in them, it is 
by Accident; ſince it only proceeds from the manner of 
making it. | | 

Then it muſt be ſaid, that the Wines of Orleans are 
good]; but they make them ill: and then there is nothing 
more wanting, but to avoid the Faults in the manner of 
making ; and that is what 1 am going to treat of. 


We have in this Plot of Vineyards fo many different 


| Sorts of Soils and Plants, that it would not be eaſy to give 


a Direction for the manner of making the Wines from 
tach of them: I can only ſay in the general, that in order 
to make good Wine, the Soil ought to be proper for the 
Vines, well expcs'd to the Sun, on a gentle Declenſion 
trom the North to the South, rather dry than moiſt ; that 
the Plants ſet there be of a good Kind, and well-choſen ; 
that the Vineyard be rather old than young ; never dung'd, 
or but very little; but rather earth'd, and always well 
wrought, and in the proper times to work them ; and 


that the Grapes have a certain Degree of Ripeneſs before 
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they be cut; and that they be tunn'd after t 
wakes, when one would make Wine As Dae been 
Colour, and not for preſent drinking. 

It is certain, that when all theſe Things concur, it will 
be eaſy to make good Wine; but there are yet other Thi 
to de obſery*d, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the following Part 
of this Article. Amen | 

They make in thi f Vineyards, as well as in 
many others, both red Wine and white. I ſhall peil 
firſt of the red, and afterwards of the white ; of which 
there are a few Things to be ſaid. 

The beſt and molt precious Wines of all that are made 
in this Plot of Vineyards, is the Auvernat. Of this there 
are ſix Species; viz. the Auvernat Teint, the Black, the 
Red, the Grey, and two Kinds of Whites; which are 
the white Auvernat of Solers, and that of the Low 
Country. | | 

The Azvernat Teint is the reddeſt ; and as it has alſo 
the Quality, it gives the Colour and the Body to the other 
Auvernats, and prevents them from growing ropy. And 
when it is mingled with the Red only, they ought to let 
it remain in the Vat a little while; eſpecially in thoſe Y 


that there is Reaſon to believe the Wine will take as much 


Colour as they would that it ſhould have, or where it 
| avis on a Soil where the Wine has always been accu- 


= to have Colour enough by being tunn'd but a 
=, ; _ 

Some pretend, that one Quart, or thereabouts, of the 
Wine [de Teint] of the Tincture, or of [gros Noire] the 
large Black, to a Vat of fifteen Puncheons of red Auver- 
nat, will have a good Effect. ; 

I own that it will give it a fine Colour, without render- 
ing it harſh, provided it be not tunned too long ; but as 
this Teint, or this gros Noire, have no Quality but that of 
giving it the Colour, I am of the Opinion, that the A. 
vernat Teint, which is very red, ſubſtantial, and vinous, 


produces a better Effect: but it requires only to put more 


of that of the Teint than of the gros Noire; becauſe the 


Arvernat colours a great deal leſs than thoſe two Kinds of 


Grapes. | 
The riper both the one and the other are, the more 
Wine they yield, and the more Colour they have ; and for 
this Reaſon they uy never to be gather'd, but when 
they are in their perfect Maturity. Ds | 
The Auvernat Teint ought not to be planted indiffer- 


ently in all Sorts of Lands, becauſe it will not do well in 


all; and for this Reaſon, thoſe who would have them, 
ought at firſt to plant but a few, to ſee if they will ſuc- 
ceed in their Lands. Alſo care muſt be taken not to min- 
gle them with others in planting, that one may the better 
know what Quantity we ſhould put into every Vat; which 
will be difficult ro do, if they were planted confuſedly 
with other Auvernats, or red Plants, to make thence good 
mix*d Wine. | | _ 
Although the Auvernat Teint is a ver Gra 
itſelf, yet it muſt be own'd, that if — — of ie be 
put into the red Auvernat, it will alter the Quality of it; 
for the laſt Wine is never better than when it is made 
without any Mixture of other Grapes; and it has ordi- 


rarily as much Colour and Strength as it ſhould have, not | 


only to maintain itſelf by itſelf, but alſo to put off other 
Wines of an inferior Quality. 

But then I ſuppoſe, that this red Auvernat grew upon 
good Lands ; for there are ſome which of themſelves do 
not give enough to the Wines that they produce : in this 
Caſe it is good to plant the Auvernat 1 eint. 

It is true, that this Wine, being mix d, will not be fo 
fine, as if it were only the pure red Auvernat; but then, 
again, ir will maintain itſelf better : and when one would 
make an Auvernat,which has a ſtrong Tartneſs, and a good 
Flavour, withour having, any Colour, you muſt put to the 
red Auvernat about the ſeventh Part of the Melier, or of 
good white Auvernat, ſuch as now grows in the Vineyards 
of Blois: but that one may be able to make this Mixture, 
it is neceſſary, that this Melier, or white Auvernat, be 
ripe at the ſame time as the red Auvernat. | 

A Wine made after this manner, is ſo excellent, and ſo 
diſguiſed, that it is made to paſs for pure Burgundy Wine; 


and is ſold at Paris, and other Places, as ſuch, in wick- 
ere 
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ered Battles ; the beſt Wine-conters are there deceiy'd 


Day. 
"The Anvernet, without Diſtinction, is red; they alſo 
name it trom its Skin, which is brown; becauſe its Co- 
Jour is nat of ſo deep a Red as that of the Auvernat Teint, 
and becauſe it is deeper than the grey Auvernat, which is 
almoſt quite white, and that too when it has been tunn'd 
yery much. This Kind of red Auvernat is the moſt com- 
mon among the black Auvernats, and one of the beſt 
Wines that grow in this Plot of Vineyards. ; 


The ¶ Auvernat noir] black Auvernat is very uncom- 


mon in this Country, and known by few Perſons ; its 
Berry is rounder than the other Auvernats ; its Skin is as 
black as Jet, and that is the only thing that it is known 

. There is alſo another Specics of it, which ſome Yig- 
xerons cali the Auvernats of Tours: it differs nothing from 
the red, but in that its Wood is very big as well as its 
Fruit. The Grape is long, and well hid ; and it were to 
be wiſh'd, that this Kind was not fo ſcarce in this Coun- 
ty; for it is the fineſt, and one of the beſt, that we 
T Ws 

The grey Auvernat is neither white, nor black, nor red; 
but of a grey or pearly Colour, when at the greateſt Ma- 
turity. But ſome have made this Obſervation, that in 


&rtain Lands this Colour becomes black in about twelve 


or fifteen Years after the planting of theſe Vines ; but ne- 

vertheleſs without loſing their Quality. The Change of 

' the Colour does not come univerſally. I have ſeen Vine- 

yards very old, that did produce the Auvernat of this 
| | 


This Grape, having a very good Taſte, makes alſo an 
excellent Win; and, I am ot Opinion, the beſt of ail 
the Auvernats : but it is good to give it a little of the 
Green, eſpecially when it grows in very good Lands; be- 
cauſe this Wine having a very good Body, its Greenneſs falls 
by degrees, which at the lame time 1 175 its Strength; 
and it is the Green that they give ic that ſuſtains it, and 
hinders it from growing ropy: for theſe Wines that are 
not tunn d, or that are but a little fermented, are very 
ſubject to be ropy 3 at leaſt, if the Vines do not grow in 
finty Lands: nevertheleſs, they are ſometimes ſubject to 
be ſo in ſuch Lands; but, indeed, not ſo much as the 
others. ; kD) 

When this grey Auvernat has been made off-hand, or 
when it has been tunned but a very little while, and it is 
once gone from this Vineyard-plot, and is denominated by 
| a borrow'd Name, it is an ealy Matter to make it pals 

for ſuch a Wine as is deſired; whether it be fold as it 
is, or whether it be mingled with others of an higher Co- 
lour. But this Mixture muſt be made in ſuch a manner, 
that the Quantity of the grey Auvernat be not abſorb'd by 
the Red that is mix'd with it. 

It is not proper to let the Place be known, where a 
Wine, made after this manner, is er d: for if it were 
known, that this Plot of Vinryads of Orleans produc'd 
it, there would need nothing more to make it loſe all its 
Merit, in the Opinions of thoſe who ſuffer themſelves fo 
eaſily to be prejudic'd againſt our Wines. When this 
Wine is made without any Mixture, then one perceives 
all the good Quality; and when it is cut with the Auver- 
aat Teint, it is indeed leſs fine; but it keeps the longer, 
and is not ſo ſubject to grow ropy. And when the red Au- 
rernat is mingled with theſe two other Species of Auver- 
nat, this makes one of the beſt Wines that can be drank; 
ard it will keep without Harſhneſs, becauſe this grey Au- 
rernat has a Fund of Delicacy, which allays the Harſhneſs 
of the Auvernat Teint; and this, by its Firmneſs, ſuſtains 
the other, and makes it keep the longer. 


Many Vignerons do not know at all, and others feign, 


that they do not know, the true grey Auvernat ; and the 
one from Malice, and the other through Ignorance, con- 
found it with a certain Plant, which they call Grey, or 
the Miller's Wiſe ; but this is a black Formente, or Bour- 
zrignon, which is nothing of an Azvernat. 

This Plant is one of the leaft that is in this Vineyard- 
plot ; yet many plant it, becauſe it produces a great deal 
of Wine, and becaule it reſiſts the Froſts of the Spring- 
tine, and the other Accidents that happen to Vineyards, 
buuer than other Aurernats, And this is the Reaſon, one 


way ſay, that this Plant is a true Drudge ;z and it is with- 
our doubt for this Reaſun, that thoſe who have it, always 
gather more Wines than others who have it not; but as 
the Quality of the Wine is not in this great Quantity, it is 
ſeldom that this Wine comes to good; for, five or fix 
Months after it has been made, it grows flat, tart, wich- 
out Colour; and alſo is ſpoil'd, by reaſon it is not put into a 
good Vault before the firlt Heats of the Spring; becauſe, 
oftentimes, the firſt Clap of Thunder turns it. Neverthe- 
leſs, the Merchants furniſh themſelves with this Wine; be- 
cauſe it is cheaper, and has a certain Headineſs, which the 
Auvernat has not, unleſs it be two or three Months after 
it has been made. | 8 

In planting this wretched Plant, we have found out the 
Secret of ſpoiling the beſt Places of this Vineyard-plot. 
As for Example : About forty or fiſty Years ago, the 
Wines of Paroiſſe and Bon were very much in Requeſt: 
bur ſince that time, almoſt all the Vineyards of this Ter- 
ritory have paſſed our of the Hands of the Citizens, and 


fallen into thoſe of the Vignerons, who commonly regard 


not any thing ſo much as the Quantity, and therefore have 


indiſcreetly planted ſo many Vines of this black Formente, 
that now the Wines of this Place are much neglected, and 
ſought for elſewhere. Ga . 

But nevertheleſs we are not to believe, that our Soil has 
chang d its Nature, as ſome Perſons falſly imagine; with- 


out doubt it is ſtill the fame: and to render this that I ſay 
the more certain, if we taſte the Wines of thoſe who have 


nothing but the pure Auvernat in their Vineyards, I am 


ſure we ſhall find them as good as the beſt Auvernats of 

this Vineyard-plot. 3 6 
If the greateſt Part of the Wines of this Place are 

ſo good as they ought to be, it ſhould not be attributed 

the Ground, which cannot change, but to the bad Plants 

that have been planted there: and it is to be-fear'd, that 

in Proceſs of Time the ſame Inconvenience may happen 


to other Places, whoſe Wines have at this time a great Re- 
putation, becauſe they have actually a good Quality ; and 


they will keep it, as long as the Citizens ſhall not have the 


Itch of planting the black Formente. 5 
It may be ſaid, that many Commiſſioners and Wine- 


merchants have given Occaſion to thoſe who deſtroy or 


renew their Vineyards, to plant there the black Formente; 
becauſe they would not always acknowlege the different 
Quality of Wines by the Difference of the Price. : 
This, I ſay, has been the Reaſon that determin'd the 
Citizens, as well as the Yignerons, to regard the Quantity 
more than the Quality of the Wines. But = are 


much to be blamed for this, becauſe they thereby depre- 


ciate their Eſtates ; for they muſt needs know, that in 
thoſe Years when there is abundance of Wines, as fre- 


quently is the Caſe, a Search is always made after thoſe 


that are beſt ; and ſo the Wines which are found to have 


the Quality are fold, and thoſe that have it not are left in 


| Of making Wines in Orleans. 

The Grapes being cut, and carried from the Vineyard 
to the Preſs, they tread them either in a Scuttle, which 
they place there, or in a Vat, when the Gathering of the 
Vintage is finiſh'd ; or, in fine, they caſt them into a 
Trough of a Wine-preſs to be bruiſed. Alſo ſometimes 
they carry them directly to the Prefs ; but this is when 
they would make Wine fit for preſent drinking, and that 
it is not fermented in the Vat at all. ; | 

Thoſe who make uſe of a Scuttle to bruiſe their Grapes, 
can't poſſibly tread the Grapes well, or at leaſt they will 
be a long time in doing it, and have a great deal more 
Trouble, in that they are oblig'd to raiſe up, with all 
their Strength, the Puncheons that they tread, to caſt 
them into the Vat with the Marc, in order to work it all 

The manner of bruiſing the Grapes in the Vat, when it 
is fill'd, is much worſe than the fuſt ; in that, norwith- 
ſtanding all the Precaution that can be taken, and what- 
ever Time is allow'd'to endeavour to do this Work well, 
it is abſolutely i.npoſſible it ſhould ſucceed well; for when 
the Wine has been tunned as much as it ought, and they 
have put it on the Prefs with its Marc, there will be a Pa t 

9 N | | 
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of the Grapes chat have not been half bruiſed z and this 
cauſes the Marc to yield leſs Wine, and there is not all the 
Colour that it might have ; and therefore the Grapes ought 


never to be biuiſed this way, when it can be done other 


wiſe, | 

But if this is a Loſs to the Citizens, not to draw from 
the Maic ail the Wine which it ought to yield, if all the 
Grapes had been well bruiſed ; yet it affords an Advan- 
tage to the Vigneron, in that his Drink will be ſo much the 
berter. | 

As there is an Inconvenience in treading the Grapes, 
either in a Scuttle, or a Vat, as I ſhall make ir appear, it 
will be better to make uſe of a Trough for a Wine-preſs; 
this is, without Contradiction, the beſt way to bruiſe the 


Grapes. | | 
And beſides, a Wine-prefs Trough will ſerve for four 


Panners, when the other will not ſerve for two, if they 
make uſe of a Scuttle; for, according to the Meaſure that 
the Grapes are bruiſcd in the Wine-preſs Trough, the Wine 


falling into the Vat does not riſe above the Grape; by 
which it may be more eaſily known whether the Grapes 


| have been well or ill trod before the Marc is turned into 
the Vat; or it is a great deal more eaſy to puſh it with 


the Foot, when the Trap-door of the Trough is lifted up, 
than to lift it up thence with bodily Strength, as they are 
obliged to do, when they tread in aScuttle. | - 


I his- Trough ought to be ſet in a kind of Litter, and 


plac'd upon, or over, the Vat; but when the Covering of 


the Structure, where the Preſs is, is low, it muſt be plac'd 


over the Middle of the Preſs without a Litter; then there 
will be a little more Trouble, becauſe it muſt be emptied 


into the Vat with a Bucket or Scuttle; but this is no great 


atter, there are Hands enough to do this Work. 
The Grapes having been trodden, as before, the Marc 


may be thrown into the Vat, either with the Grape and 


Skins, or ſeparated the one from the other : this depends 
on the manner after which one would make the Wine. 


When theGrape is tunn'd with the Skins and the Wine, 


it may produce two different Effects; the one of which 
will be good, and the other bad. a 
When it has been tunn'd a conſiderable time, the Wine 
is leſs green, leſs ſubje to be ropy, and better for keep- 
ing, than if it were done off hand, or fit for preſent 
drinking. 
But if the Grape be tunn'd too much, it takes from it 
much of its Quality; becauſe it leaves an Harſhneſs, which 
renders -it not fit for drinking for above a Year in certain 


Lands; and in others it never loſes the Taſte of the Grape- 


ſtone; and when with this Exceſs of the Vat it has a Co- 
jour as red as Ox-blood, it is a Wine which they call Groſ- 


ier or Matin; and it is commonly ſaid it is better to 


keep than to drink. 

When a Wine has this Fault, one cannot render it 
drinkable, but by mingling it with good dry new White- 
wine. - 

Then it is this Exceſs of the Vat that renders our Wines 
hard, and makes them diſeſtcem'd without any Diſtin- 
tion, altho' all our Wines are nut made after this man- 
ner. But it is an caſy matter to avoid this Fault, which 
renders our Wines contemptible. 

There are thoſe who tun the Grape-ſtone with the Skin, 
and would give to their Wine only that Degree of the Vat, 
which it ought to have, not to be ſtrong, do draw it out 
trom time to time by a Pipe, or by ſome little Hole which 
they make in the Vat: but this I do not approve of, for 
Reaſons to be given in the following Article. 

Others make uſe ct a Vine-prop, or ſome other Piece 
of Wood, which they thruſt into the Vat, from whence 
they draw it out quick, and let it drop into a Glaſs ; 
where they examine if it have Colour enough, and if it 

makes a Circle of Scum, and boils and bubbles, which 
they call faire le reue: others watch till the Marc is riſen 
to ſuch an Height, and make a Judgment by that. 

As for myſelf, 1 am of the Opinion, that it would be 
a ſurer Way to thruſt one's Hand a pretty way into the 
Vat {which I ſuppoſe to be rais'd,and to have been work'd), 
to take from thence an Handful of the Marc, and to put 

it to one's Noſe, as the Dyers do, to judge of the Diſpo- 


Depth, and three in Breadth, 


fition of their Vats; then one may know if 7; 
made, and if it has Colour w_— 2 Te be 

When it ſmells ſweet, you ſhould let it work a little 
longer in the Vat, until it has loft that Smell, and has: 
ſtrong Scent that affects the Noſe : then it oughe to be 
c 
to force it. 1 

A Wine taken in its proper Degree of the Var u. 
never taſte of the Grape ſtone; it will be always fi. 
drink, and alfo will keep good for many Years. 

I agree alſo, that rhe Wine that has been tunn'd too 
much, becomes Ay e is what takes 
away its Quality 5 as It is ſtone, and 
the Skin, that cauſes this Tartwet and artnet, = 
Means to prevent this Inconvenience is, in being very 
ow as to the Degree of the Vat that is given to the 

ine. 

Bur as one may often be deceiv d in giving it too muc} 
or too little of the Var, I think the ſureſt Way 9828 
to ſtone the Grapes when they are trampled, before they 

This Work would not be fo much Trouble as it may 
be imagin d; for one Stoner would ſuffice to employ one 
NDR 

When the Grapes are bruiſed in a Wine-preſs Trough, 
ſeveral may employ themſelves in ſtoning. * Method 
of doing it is, to put them into a Baſker plated, Ac. about 
fix Feet long, four Feet broad, and ten or twelve Inches 
high : and that this may not be any Incumbrance, it may 
be plac'd about the Middle of the Preſs, and: have two 
Men to fift and ſeparate the Skins from the Grape-ftones. 

I find that a Cribble is much more convenient ; for it 
takes up leſs room, and there needs but one Man to work 
above; and the Work will be as eaſily, or more eaſily, 
done. | 

I have ſeen many of theſe Cribbles ; but that which I 
am going to deſcribe, appears to me to be the moſt com- 
The Cribble for den ens wa 

The Cribb! ing th t to be made 
with Braſs- wire; UEK 
ruſt ſo much, and laſts longer than Iron- wire. The Holes 
ought to be an Inch in Breadth, almoſt of an odagonal 
Figure; it is work d upon two Hoops join'd together, 
the one upon the other; and when it is finiſh'd, it is to 
be cover d with a third Hoop or Band, chat is about four 
Inches high. 

As the Marc is in falling, and the Wine being 
out, and that it is caſt in the Height of the Cribble, they 
put under it, to ſupport it, a Band of Wood, or little 
Hoop, two or three Fingers high, which goes round at the 
Bottom of the Cribble ; and, beſides this, four iron Bars 
of the Thickneſs of a little Finger ; becauſe, if they were 
broad, the Skins of the Grapes would reſt there, which would 
hinder the other from paſſing. 5 | | 

It is proper to put theſe iron Bars in ſuch a manner, 
that two of the four may ſuſtain the other two, and that 
they be all of the ſame Length. * 2 

The Ends ought to croſs the two Hoops, and to cover 
the third ; and they muſt be join'd ro many Places of 
the Trelaſe with a braſs Wire, which may be double or 
treble. | 

The Wood of the Hoop ought to be notch'd in two 
Places over-againft one another, and about an Inch in 
ing to that of the 
Staves upon which it is to be plac'd; and theſe Staves 
ſhould be plac'd upon a And anti þ upen the Vat, 
above which they tread the Grapes. 

It is alſo proper, that theſe Notches be plated with Iron, 
and that they have two Handles or Graſps of Iron, pretty 
thick and round, to prevent the hurting the Hands of him 
that manages the Cribble; becauſe it is weighty, and there 
is Occaſion to remove it from Place to Place. 

This Cribble may be about a Foot in Height, eight or 
nine in Circumference, and an Inch in Thickneſs at the 
Top, and ſomething more at the Bottom; becauſe of 2 
Band of Wood that is plac'd round about to ſuſtain the 


Trelaſe, as I have faid before. 


Tae 


The Treader having 
ing the Maſs in the Vat with his Foot, as is done when he 
would tun the Grapes with the Skin, it is taken either with 
2 Bowl, or a Pail, or with the Hand, and put into the 
Cribble ; then the Stoner ſeparates the Marc, as well as he 
can, the Skin from the Stone, and caſts the latter into a 
Veſſel that ſtands near him: and when that is fill'd with 
the Grapes, they carry it to the Middle of the Preſs in a 
Pail, or in a Baſket, and from time to time empty into the 
Vat (to which the Stoner is very near) the Skins and the 
Wine which are in the Veſſel above, which has been 
ſtoned. 3 c a 
The Buſineſs of the Vin being finiſh'd, 
they put the Marc and all the Stones that are upon the 
Middle, and they lower the Plank to draw from thence the 
Wine that is found there. 

Some give it another Bruiſing, but I believe very un- 
profitably ; for that can't get out much Wine; and alſo 
that which they 
Harſhneſs ; but nevertheleſs one 
little of it, 2 that is in the Vat. 

One Marc of Grapes, which one may reckon ten Porn- 
cons, may yield about fifty Pints of Wine, or thereabouts. 


This depends upon the Size of the G and the Heat 
which has been during the time of the Vintage-gathering. 


The Wine being boil'd with its Skin, it will be neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, from time to time, if it have Colour 
enough; and if it be ſufficiently made, to be taken off: 
and when it is found, that it is not yet red enough, the 
Marc muſt be thruſt down in the Vat in order to give it 
the Colour, and never to be forc'd : you may alſo cover 
the Vat with a coarſe linen Cloth double, and put the 
Board of the Preſs upon that, in caſe one is apprehenſive, 
that it will loſe a Part of its Strength. Cp, 

It is not the ſame, when the Stone is left to tun with 
the Wine, becauſe it can eaſily force; whereas this Incon- 
venience never happens when the Grapes have been ſton'd: 
for this Reaſon it ought always to be done: one is ſure to 
have Wine well made, and ſuch as may be kept many 
Years without ſpoiling, according to the time that it has 
been left to ferment, 

And if all our red Wines were made in this manner, 
we ſhould not have Octafion to ſay, as it hath been ſaid 
for a long time, that our Wines are harſh and coarſe ;; for 
it myſt be agreed, that it is nothing but the Stone that 
gives it this bad Quality ; which is, however, accidental, 


eaſily be put in Practice. 5 

Many Citizens complain, that the Merchants won't give 
2 greater Price for the Wine whoſe Grapes have been 
ſton' d, than for that which has not; but, in the mean 
time, it is better: it does, indeed, coſt ſomething more 


nin making it after this manner, in that it takes up more 


time in preſſing. | 
Upon this Account many Citizens have diſcontinu'd 
the ſtoning their Grapes ; but I do not approve of that; 


we ought to ſpare nothing to make good Wine; and 1 


am perſuaded that there will always be found Merchants 
reaſonable enough to make a Diſtinction between a Wine, 
tue G of which have been ſton d, and that which has 


not; not only by their Taſte, but in the Price too. 


As the Grapes that are fermented without their Stones, 
are ſubje& to grow ropy, it is good to prevent this Incon- 
venience in ing them 
Maturity, and to give them but little Fermentation: it 


can then never be too thick; becauſe the Grape: ſtone not 


being there, it is impoſſible it ſhould force it. 

During the time that the Wine is working in the Vat. 
one may pierce the Caſks, and put into each of them about 
« Pint 8 it ſhould be boiling hot, or at kaſt very 


hot: this will purify the Veſſels, and render them more 


tight. 


The Hole of the Bung being well ſtopp'd, as ſoon as 
the hot Water has been put in, it ſhould be ſhaken and 
turn'd on all Sides, to be able to ſce if it has Vent in any 
Place. 

Some pretend, that this hot Water will take away the 
Taſte of the Caſas; but I very much doubt of this. 

6 


bruis'd the Grapes, inſtead of puſh- 


get from theſe Stones has nothing but an 
may, becauſe there is a 


fince I have offer d a Method to remedy it, which may 


betore they come to their full 


In order to make this Experiment, it is requlſite, t 
one be firſt ſure, that the Caſk has any bad Tie. n 
When the Caſks have been ſeaſon'd and drainꝰd as dry 
as may be, they. muſt be plac'd upon the Stilliers, and 
there ſer firm with Stones, or ſome other thing, to hinder 
them from rolling while they are filling. 
The Baſket that is hung up by means of a Prop to re- 
ceive and hold the Grapes and Skins which fall from the 


Middle of the Preſs into the wooden Pipe, ought to be 
well clos'd up to hinder the Stones bo ie bas the 
Caſks when they are filling; becauſe, when the Wine bails, 
it caſts out the Scum, the Lee, the Skins, and the Stones, 


in order to purify itſelf; and fometimes a ſmall Quantity of 
theſe is ſufficient to ſtop intirely the Holes of 0 
But to prevent this Accident, one may nail, at the ſmall 
Hole, at which the Wine runs down, a ſmall Lattice of 
braſs Wire, the Holes of which muſt be very fine: then 
there would but a few of the Skins paſs, and no Stones 3 
and the Baſket, which is v 
empty the Pipe, would be uſeleſs. 
One may yet, for the greater Security, have another 
Grate, and faſten it with Nails above the Socket cn the In- 
fide of the Funnel ; but this Grate muſt be rais'd three or 


four Fingers, to the end that the Skins may not hinder the 


Wine from paſſing. 
Before the Marc is begun to be put upon the Middle of 
the Preſs, I ſuppoſe the Freſs to be in ſuch Condition, that 
nothing is wanting of all the Utenſils that is neceſſary; 
for it would be an Imprudence to have, at this very Mo- 


_ any thing wanting that is neceſſary for the making 


It is true, one may borrow of a Neighbour what one 
may want; but it may ſo happen, that they may be uſing 


the Things at the ſame time, and that would be a great 


Diſappointment. 


The Screw being the moſt brittle and moſt neceſſary 
Part belonging to a Preſs, a Maſter ought always to have 


one in Relerve, ready to be put in, in cafe of Need. 
In like manner, the Feet of the Beams ſhould be ex- 

amin'd ſome time before the Vintage, that they be not 

rotten, for that is the Place they commonly fail in; and 


when this happ-ns, it is not ſo caſy to remedy it as it is to 


remedy a broken Screw. 

In order to make the Beams of a Preſs laſt a long time, 
when they are good of themſelves, it ought to be fo con- 
triv*d, that they may always have the Air under the Middle 


of the Preſs ; eſpeciaily at the End of theſe Pieces there 
ought not to be either any Marc or Earth, and therefore 
it ſhould be hinder d from falling there. 


Some make a ſmall Piece of Brick work round each of 
theſe Beams; and that is the beſt Precaution that can be 


taken to make them laſt a long time. | 
After the Preis has been put in Order, and the Wine has 


had its Degree or Time in the Vat that it ought to have, 


or * can give it, it muſt be put upon the Middle of the 
Preſs. | 

When it 18 at a great Diſtance from the Vat, they make 
uſe of a Scuttle or Baſker, or, if it be near, of a Pail ; 
which they let drain upon a Board, which bears at one End 
upon the Vat, where it is faſten'd with a Nail, or other 


Thing, and the other upon the Middle of the Preſs : this 


Board ſhould be border'd on both Sides with Leciges, ſtrait 
and well join'd, and about an Inch in Height, to hinder 
what drains out of the Baſket from runnirg on the 
Ground. | 

A Piece of Wood, with an Hollow or Chanel about 
an Inch deep, would be much better than this Board with 
Ledges ; for they can't be with Eaſc ſo cloſely join'd, but 
that the Wine will find ſome Chinks to run out at, which 
will not be in this Wood thus hollow*d. ah 

Some, in order to empty their Vats the more eaſily, 
put in a Pipe, through which they draw the Wine clcar 


through a little Bucking-rub made for this Purpoſe ; out 
of which they take the Wine in a Pail or Panuicr, to empty 
it into the Caſks. 

For this Purpoſe the Vat muſt be f.r high on a Stilling 
or Gauntry ; and the Earth hollow'd at the 1 Jac: wire 
the Pip: is plac'd. 


Before 


ery troubleſome when one would 
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Before the Wine is drawn off clear, you muſt always 
begin to take off the Cover of the Vat, in order to 
vent the Wine from forcing ; and this muſt be done in 
ſuch a manner, that he who empries has not the Trouble 
of lifting it up ſo high to put it in the Scuttle of the 
Meaſure. | | 

I own, that this manner of emptying a Vat is very com- 
modious; I ſhall, in the following Article, ſp-ak of the 
Inconveniency that may happen thence, 

The Marc being plac'd on the Middle of the Preſs, 
they cover it with a Board, with Bolſters, Cuſhions, and 
Bags or Pillows. There muſt be two Rows of theſe laſt, 
and ſometimes three, when the Marc is thin; becauſe 
by how much leſs the Screw appears, by ſo much leſs is 
it in Danger of breaking ; and as the Marc ſhall be thick, 
according as they have order'd it, there muſt be ſome 
Rows of the Bags rctrench'd ; for it is ſufficiert, that 
there is a certain Diſtance between the Wheel and the 
Screw; which would not be fo, if the Marc were very 
thick, or there were many Sacks. | 
There is no need to put the Ring of the Rope into the 
Hook before the Wheel has been lower*d on the Bags, 
and that you have examin'd if all is made even, and that 
none of the Bags are remov'd. 

Before you 
the Screw ought to be well greas'd above the Nut of it, 
and alſo below, when it touches the Bags. 

They alſo greaſe that Part of the Screw that was 
within the Nut-ſcrew before they have brought it down 

to the Point where it ought to be; for the firſt Operation 
after the Plank of the Axle-tree has been let down, and 
before the looſening, the Screw muſt be ſoap'd on the 
Places where it has had no Soap. . 

White dry Soap, without Oil, is the beſt for greaſing 
the Screw: when Oil is mingled with the Soap, that draws 
the Rats, which gnaw the Screw, and it occaſions a Gum, 
or thick Subſtance, which makes it go hard when they 
preſs the Marc. EO 

The Trendle ought alſo to be plac'd at a reaſonable Di- 
ſtance from the Middle of the Preſs upon the Nave of the 

Wheel; and being well rubb'd with Hog's Lard, the 
Trendle will turn the better : others make uſe of an iron 
Crow, which at leaſt produces as good an Effect as the 
Nave. 1 | : 

When the Staves or Rammers are rather long than 
ſhort, and that the Trendle is pierc'd with an Height 


agreeable to a Man of a middle Stature, they will have 


the more Force to 4 the Marc. | 
After the Plank has been let down, and the Troughs 
fill'd to a Pannier, or thereabouts, and they have after- 


wards added the Wine that comes from theſe Preſſings, 


they give the firſt Squeczing, which ought to be follow'd 
by three others in a ſhort time; becauſe the Auvernat have- 
ing in it much Fire, its Marc would dry quickly, and yield 
much leſs Wine, if there were much time between theſe 
Preſſings. 

It is not enough to greaſe the Screw of the Preſs the 
firſt Operation, before the Balance is let down, when it is 
a Wheel preſs; it ought to be done from time to time, 
eſpecially when the Screw is perceiv'd to be rough, or 
icreaks in the Nut when the Trendle is turn d. 

Some, before they give the Marc the laſt Operation, 
barbager ; that is to ſay, they work it, or prick it with an 
Inſtrument of Iron, but without touching the Sides; be- 
cauſe they chooſe to hinder it from falling on the Middle. 
They pretend that this little Squeezing makes the Marc 
yield about two Pints of Wine the Puncheon. 

L have never made the Experiment; but this is ſeldom 
practis'd but in the Marcs of White-wine, becauſe they 
are thicker, and not ſo hot by much as thoſe of Au- 
dernat. 

The laſt Operation or Preſſing being given, you may 
Wait twelve or fifteen Hours for raiſing the Marc, that it 
may have time to drain; and they ſeldom raiſe it ſooner, 
except they want the Preſs for making other Wine. 

Although the Wine that comes out of one Vat is the 
fame, yet they give it two different Names: the one they 


call unpreſſed Wine, and the other the Wine of the 
Preſs. 
6 


i 


. mingle them together, to the end that the 


begin to lower the Wheel upon the Bags, 


vi 


The firſt is that which comes from the red or white 


pre- Grapes, when they have been 'trod, whether they have 


been tunned or not; and the ſecond is that which comes 
from the Marc after the Preſſing. As this laſt has always 
a great deal more Colour and Harſhneſs than the firſt, they 
mak 
cqual Wine z and if they do not do this, Cont * 
one Part of the Wine of the ſame Vat too delicate and 
weak in Colour, and the other too red, and too harſh; 
which would nor be fic for the Merchants, who are for an 
equal Wine. aa 5 es 
When I fay the Wine ſhould be equal, I mean only 
that of one Vat, and not of one whole Cellar; for as all 
the Wine that one buys can't be all ſpent at the ſame time, 
and that the Merchants ſearch ſometimes for Wine high- 
colour'd, and a little firm, and ſometimes for a Wine 
more delicate and fit for preſent drinking; therefore it is, 
in my Opinion, the Prudence of a Citizen to kave Tuns 
of different of Colour and Firmneſs, that the 
more delicate may be drank, and the firmeſt ſome time 


after, or the Year following ; for moſt Perſons love old 
Wine better than new. oy 


But it is yet more advantageous for a Citizen to have 


Wine that is rather a little firm than too delicate ; becauſe 
ſpoil'd; when, on the other hand, that which is well 


mixed, will keep a great while, and he may fell it a long 


time after. | 2 

It is true, the Merchants often flight, or rather ſeem to 
ſlight and reject, a Wine that has been but little fermented; 
but it is very often nothing but a little Chicane that thoſe 
make uſe of who are employ'd to purchaſe Wines, to buy 
them the cheaper ; theretore we muſt give them Leave to 


ſay what they will: but always give the Wine ſomething 


of the Fun; becauſe if it be not ſold at firſt, it will at 
laſt : whereas, when it is made for preſent drinking, it 
muſt be fold as ſoon as may be, and perhaps under Price. 
Some Perſons, out of Thriftineſs, or rather ſordid Co- 
vetouſneſs, fearing to loſe a little Wine, never intirely fil 
their Caſks till the Wine has caſt forth its greateſt Fire; 
that is, they won't make it boil till it has no Force left ; 
and there being only one Pannier full of Wine put into 
the Caſk the next Day, or two Days after it has been fill d, 
_—_— not the Force to warm it again ſufficiently to make 
it boil. 45-6 $5 M1 
This way of managing Wine is very wrong; for it 
cauſes all its Excrement to remain at the Bottom of the 
Caſk ; which augments the Lee, and often contributes to 


the ſpoiling the Wine, and to keep it for a long time foul; 


which therefore the Merchants reject. 

It would be much better to fill it preſently up to the 
Bung with the Preſſurage, or with what has been preſſed, 
which is taken from the Preſſings that they give to the 
Marc; becauſe the Caſks being always full, the Wine pu- 
rifies itſelf the more, and becomes clear in leſs time; and, 
of conſequence, is more palatable, and may be ſooner ſold. 

It is not enough to fill the Caſks up to the Bung the 
firſt time that the Wine is put into them; they ought to 
be fill'd many times; that is to ſay, as ſoon as the Boiling 
is over, Wine ruſt be put to excite it to boil ; and the 
ſame thing is to be done the next Day, and afterwards for 
eight or ten Days every other Day. a 5 

The Neceſſity there is of filling the Caſks as ſoon as the 
new Wine has been put into them, is proved by the Ac- 
cident that happen'd to the Wines in the Year 1718. when 
the Seaſon was too hot, and too dry, during the Months 
of Fuly and Auguſt. 

The Wines were then ſo extreme hot as to boil very 
low in the Caſks ; ſo that many, who had neglected to 
fill them at firſt up to the Bung, had their Wines-turn'd 
ſour ; which did not happen to thoſe who, had, uſed the 
Precaution of filling them to the Bung, and keeping them 
full; and for this Reaſon, thoſe who have many Tuns of 
Wine, ought always to take of the laſt they have made to 
fill all thoſe Puncheons of the other Tuns ; and when 2 
Perſon has but one, he muſt put Wine in a Caſk called 
a Gueulebte, to fill thoſe Puncheons as far as the Bung, as 
ſoon as the Wine has done boiling : then the Wine that 
remains muſt be put into the Caſks of Guexlebte, or into a 


very 


-— — ary» Oy 


if that be not ſold quickly, it may grow ropy, or be 


2 3 wes & —_—_ © 


very cloſe Veſſel, for fear of its evaporating, or loſing its 
it, _ | 
Il be. be-ohe-bive, abit maky deckitn thendines in 
making Wine theſe hot Years ; for they let it ferment but 
4 little, becauſe it Boils as ſoon as it is, trod; but this is 
but a falſe Boiling, which comes rather from the Fire that 
is in the Grape, than from the working in the Tun ; there- 
fore it ought to be tunned a conliderable time. It is in 
ſuch Years the Grapes ſhould the rather be ſtoned, and 
the Wine ſufficiently fermented. | 
It is true, there is ſome Inconvenience in filling the 
Cats op. 06 the Bang the firſt time the Wine is put in; 
becauſe it is impoſſib 
mix with the Scum, and the Lee, which come out at the 


Bung : but this Inconvenjence may be remedied by ſet- 
Veſſels of 


ting Gutters above the Bung, and Pans or 
Wood under the Gutters, to receive all that which comes 


our. | 
And whereas ſome pretend, that Lead communicates 


an ill Taſte to the Wine, it is the ſureſt way to have them 


of Pewter, in ſuch manner, that nothing but the End of 
the Socket may enter into the Hole of the Bung ; for if 
the Hole be made larger than that the Socket may play 
within it, the Gutter will be uſeleſs; becauſe the Wine 
would run out between the Wood and the Socket. 
There muſt alſo be a Veſſel call'd Gzeulebte, to empty 
theſe Veſſels. in as fill; and it ſhould. be cover'd wi 
2 thick double linen Cloth, and cloſed or faſtened all round 
about with an Hoop, to hinder the Wine from growing 
The Lee deſcends by little and little to the Bottom of 
the Caſks, where it is Joined. with the Scum, which there 
falls together, and is i ated with it. 
om. 


Some Days after, the Wine being grown clear, 
take away the Veſſel, and the Lee remains at the Bott 
This Wine may be put in a Veſſel by itſelf, without min- 
gling with the Wine which is in the Caſks out of which it 
came. Some fay, this collected Wine is the more fine and 
ſtrong; but others ſay to the contrary : they may ſay what 
they will, but. it is always true, that this Wine is very 
good, provided it has been kept very cloſe in the Veſſel 
where it was collefted. fi 


And I believe, that one might, without any Scruple, 


make uſe of it for filling the Wine; but, as to this, you 
need not conſult either the Merchants, or the Yignerons ; 
fince the one have not] or Sincerity 
the other are too much intereſted : and I ſpeak with a 
Knowlege of the Matter, founded on the tence I 
have had many times, and without any Intereſt but that 
of the Public. | 5 3 
Thoſe who, from a covetous Temper, will not be at 
the Charge of procuring theſe Gutters and Veſſels to re- 
ceive the Wine of the Caſks while they are boiling, have 
no Skill in it: for the Wine which they would ſave by 
this means, would make amends intirely the firſt Year for 
the E they would be at in procuring them. : 
Others, that are afraid, that they ſhall not ſell their 
Wine, ſay, that the Merchants have always an Opinion 
in favour of that Wine, of which the two Sides of the Bung 


of each Caſk are filled with Scum as far as the firſt Bands 


or Circles ; and that they have a quite contrary Opinion of 


thoſe where it does not a 4 

It is true, hat formers My 58 mind this 1 and their 
Opinion might be well grounded, becauſe they never made 
uſe of theſe Gutters ; but at this time their Opinion is al- 
ter d; for they are perſuaded, that theſe Gutters being in 
Uſe, a Caſk may have caſt out all the Scum without its 


appearing at the Sides of the Bung, becauſe it falls into 


theſe Veſſels that are ſet to receive it; and likewiſe, that 


all the Wine that is there is well mingled. 

Beſides, it is an eaſy matter for a Merchant to know if 
there be much Lee in the Caſk; for he needs only to 
Pierce it into the Lee, that is to ſay, at the Bottom, about 
two Fingers of the Notch of the Caſk where the Head- 
Pieces come in. | 

The Wine having caſt out all its Scum, it will be pro- 
per to taſte all the Caſks into which it has been put, to 
the end that, if any one be found that has a bad Reliſh, 


| 


e not to loſe ſome of it, for it will 


enough, and 


thoſe who have furriſh'd them may be appriſed of it, that 
they may put all the bad ones to their own Account. 

Some ſay, that St. Martin's Day being paſſed, you can- 
not oblige the Merchants, who have furniſhed the Wine; 


to take that again which has been ſpoiled in the Caſks, be- 
Cauſe they ſay it is the more difficult to remedy it. Others 
pretend, that the Merchants are anſwerable Months 
after the Caſks. have been fill'd, provided they have not 
been remov'd from off the Stillings. 5 
When the Wine has done boiling, it muſt be cover d 
with the largeſt Side of the Bung, to hinder it from eva- 
ating: ; and cight or ten Days afterwards it muſt be fill'd 
0 d up. 
Some make uſe & Bungs about half a Foot long ; be- 
cauſe they can take them away without daubing the Caſks 
with the Scum. But I am of the Opinion, that broad 
Bungs are better; and to make two Holcs on the Sidez 
the one about the Bigneſs of a little Faucet, the other 
about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, that a Pewter 
Funnel may be put in, having in it a Piece of Pewter ſol- 
deted about two Inches from the End; the Holes of which 
may be as big again as thoſe of a Tobacco-grater, to the 
end, that when one uſes it to fill the Caſks, neither Stone, 
nor Skin, nor Kernels, nor Lee, may paſs. The great 
Hole ſerves for the putting in of a Funnel, and the other 
to give Vent for the Caſks during the time the Wine is 
poured in them. Rs | AP 
The little Hole ought to be made at the time that the 
Caſks are bored, to put in the Wine with the great wooden 
Funnel ; for if the Socket exactly fills the Bung-hole, the 
Caſk would fill but very ſlowly, if it had not Vent given 


it by the little Hole. 


- When it is done after this manner, the Tuns ate not 
daub'd with the Scum : it is not diſturb'd, as is done in 
1 to beat in the Bung, and the Wine will have leſs 
Vent. | 
Lou muſt be ſure to fill the Wine every fifteen Days 
after it has been bung'd, until towards St. Andrews Day:! 
you are not to meddle with it any longer, till after the Se- 
verity of the Winter is over, which commonly happers 
towards the Middle of February; becauſe the Froſt may 
make it ſwell. | ; | F 
The Auvernat is not the only red Wine that we have 
in this Vineyard-plor ; there are alſo other Wines made, 
that have the ſam̃e Colour, but are of a different Quality. 

There is, for Example, the bon Lignage, of the good 


Wine, and that which is made of all Sorts of Grapes. As 


to the firſt, it is made up of the red Arvernat, the Teint, 
the Grey, the White, the tender Samoiredu, the Melier, 
and all Fw $ 
The ſecond is compoſed of all Sorts of Grapes, good 
and bad ; but more of the latter than the former ; whence 
it is eaſy to be comprehended, why the one has leſs of the 
than the other. And as this ſecond is generally 
ſpent in the Country, they make it all manner of Ways; 
either fit for preſent drinking, or firm, or hard, accord- 
ing to the Occaſion they have for it, and the Quantity 
they are to provide. As to the other, tlicy don't fail to 
make it, and often ſend it to Paris. | | 

All theſe Sorts of Grapes are not gather'd with the ſame 
Care as the red Auvernat, which cannot bear the Water; 
nevertheleſs the Wine is the better, when the Grapes, with 
which it is made, are cut in a Seaſon that is rather hot 
and dry, than cold and moiſt. Bo | 

We have, in ſoine Places of this Vineyard-plot, three 
Sorts of red Wines, which bear the ſame Name; which, 
nevertheleſs, they diſtinguiſh the one from the other : there 
is the tender Samoireau, the hard, and the Feurchu - 
which have all three different Qualities. NO 

The tender Samoireau does very well in the Lands of 
the Olivet, St. Meſmin, and Clery, where it is mote plen- 
tiful than any where elſe. They make of it a particular 
Wine, which will keep a long time, provided it have no 
Mixture, and that they give it but little of the Vat; this 
renders it firm, and prevents it from growing ropy. 

This Grape may be mingled with the red Auvernat, be- 
cauſe they both ripen at the ſame time. The Samoireau 
gives the Colour to the Auvernat; it ſuſtains it, and 

90 | cauſes 


Nutes it to keep a long time; but you muſt put but a 
ſmall Quantity, * fear of altering or NMUN 
the Quality of the Auvernat, which after it has loſt, it 
alſo loſes its Name, and is no more regarded, but as a 
good Vin de Lignage, or one compoled of all Sorts of 
Grapes, which is vulgarly call'd Vignerons Auvernat, very 
diferent from chat of the Citizens, which is in a manner 
pure Auvernat. When one would render this Vin de Lig. 
nage yet better, he may put to it a fourth Part of good 
Melicr. 

The hard Samoireau is a little higher colour'd than the 
tender; when it has but its proper Degree of the Vat, 
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the Wine which they 
defer the Vintage 
vember; and it i 


they may mix one or two Puncheons of White, and a hahg upon 


nttle leſs, when they tun it; they ſhould alſo, when it 
may be done, take a Melier of a better Kind, for this 
Wine has not much Fire. When it is pure, and it has 
paſſed the Year, that Quality diminiſheth; it is then pro- 

to make uſe of Rapes, not of Chips or Shavings, 


bot of Corn, without putting Grapes to it, as ſome do; 


for that renders it hard and difagreeable to drink. 

It is ſufficient to put a third Part, or at moſt an Half, 
of the Seeds into the Puncheon; and after that, they 
fill the Wine up to the Bung. They make uſe of theſe 
Rapes to put off the Grounds or Bottoms of Wine, and 
the weak Wines, which they alſo mingle ſometimes with 
them; the third Kind of Samoireau, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak, readers them the better for keeping. 

The Samoireau Fourchu is the beſt of the three Kinds: 
this-is proper to give the Colour to the others, and to 
ſuſtain thoſe that are weak, and to reſtore thoſe that have 
any Defect. | | | 

In order to know the Colour, they caſt ſome of it againſt 
a Wall; and, according to the Impreſſion it makes, they 
judge of the Effect it will produce. 

One ſingle Puncheon of that will colour ſix of White, 
and ſometimes more, according as the Seaſons are hot, 
and the Quantity of the Wine that the Vineyard has 
yielded: this Wine is not only good to drink, when it is 
taken in time; but it ſerves for a Remedy againſt the 
Dyſentery, and other Maladies. Its Marc is good againſt 
Rheumatiſms. 5 | 

- This Plant has a Virtue that is not found in any others, 
becauſe the longer it is kept, 
better for drinking at the End of twelve or fourteen 
Years, than one or two Years after it has been made. 

Some put it in Bottles; but it keeps equally as well in 
 Caſks, provided care be taken to keep them always full, 
and to obſerve, that the Caſks don't want Hoops ; and it 
will be proper to put on ſeveral iron Hoops at each End. 
The Wine, the Marc, and the Wood, or rather the 
Aſhes of this Plant, have alſo a great many other Proper- 
ties, which I ſhall not relate. | 

The Time of gathering theſe two Species of Samoireau 
comes much later than that of the firſt ; that ripens at 
the ſame time with the Auvernat. | 

The Territory of Mardic is the moſt proper for theſe 
Plants, and that which produces the moſt of it (I mean 
of the hard and Fourchu Samoireau); there is of it at 
Beu and Checi, and but a very little in any other Places 
of this Vineyard- plot. 

As the Fourchu never produces more Wine than when 
it is a little old, many, cager to enjoy the Fruit of their 
Labours, and their Expences, have not Patience to wait 
ſo long; and therefore they pull up thoſe of them they 
have, and can't reſolve to plant them when they have 
them not. | 

Nevertheleſs, this is a precious Plant, and one may 
judge of it by the Effects that it produces, and by the 
Price which it bears; for it is commonly ſold for double 
the Price of the beſt Wines of this Country : and I don't 
know but that thoſe who deſtroy them, 'and thoſe that 
don't raiſe them, will repent it one time or other. 

As there is not much to be ſaid of the manner of make- 
iag White - wine, and having taken notice of it at the Be- 
ginning of this Article, I ſhall ſay but little of it par- 
ticularly. 

Altho* there are many Kinds of white Grapes, yet 
make, as one may ſay, but two Sorts of Wine of them; 
the one is the moiſt, the other is dry Wine, EY 


} 


the better it is: for it is 


white Gois, Sc. make a Wine, which is better to throw 


I = gue " nd 

t is true, that who tarry | 
gather, have a Pen deal E Wine than others; tas ©? 
at the ſame time it is much better, and ſells a great deal 
dearer; fo that I believe it comes much to the ſame, or 


The Wines of which I am ſpeaking, altho* fweee of 
themſelves, have, not always the fame 
Degree of 1 - this d upon the Condition of 


and Autumn are the hotter, the Wine has the more Liquor; 
and it has a great deal leſs, when the Seaſon is the con- 
What 1 ſay is ſo true, that the Seaſon 
very hot in the Year 1719. the ſweet Wines 
had abundance more Liquor than ordinary, 
more than a Year alſo the dry W 

aces were ſweet and clear. a 

Some red Wines were alſo very ſoft ( 
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pend them as ſoon as may be. 
know by Experience, that good Grapes almoſt 
good Wine. Among the white 


or Bourguignons, the Maledeueaux, the Framboiſes, the 


away than to drink; yet Vineyards of the Vignerons are 
ſtuff d with theſe wretched Vines, becauſe yield 
more Wine, and, for the moſt part, better reſiſt thoie 
Accidents that happen to a Vineyard; for theſe People 
have no Regard to any thing but the Quantity ; which is 
the Reaſon, that they do not ordinarily fell their Wines 
to that Advantage as the Citizens do. / | 
The white Grapes cannet be d too ripe, becauſe 
the riper they are, the more Wine they produce; and 
their Rottenneſs does not give it any bad Taſte; but when 
it is begun before they come to their full Ripeneſs, they 
are ſubje& to grow yellow; yet Regard is to be had to 
thoſe Lands of which the Wine is ſubje& to grow ropy- 
For this Reaſon, when they are gather'd, it is good, 
that the Grape has a little Greenneſs, to the end that the 
Wine that comes from them may be able to keep dry ; 
to which the white Auvernat of the Low Countries, and 
the green Melier, contribute very much; the laſt hinders 
the Wine from being ropy, and the firſt makes it clear; 
and for this Reaſon it is good to plant of it with the Me- 
lier; becauſe, at the time of gathering, they may be both 
mingled together, and make a Wine without any Fault. 
One ought to endeavour not to gather the White but 
when the Weather is fair: a rainy Seaſon is not ſo favour- 
able ; for one ought never to mingle Water with the 
Wine that one makes; tho ſome are not over- ous 
as to this Point: it is true, the Inconvenience is not ſo 
in reſpect to the Auvernats ; but that ſhould not 
hinder one from always endeavouring to make good Wine; 


they and for this Reaſon, it is beſt to gather the Vintage in a 


dry hot time, 
Ay 


ſecond Method ſeems to be the beſt ; for beſides 


who have not a very nice Taſte 
Palates, and is ſold cheap. 

It will not be to any 
this Plot of Vineyards, which 


is much better; and ſo a Merchant thinks that all the 
Wine he buys is from the ſame Place, when it is not. 

I do not approve of this Praftice of the Citizens z for 
a Merchant who would have Wine of one certain Place, 


will not be prepared to manage that which he ſhall have 
from another; becauſe thoſe different Wines will not 
duce the ſame Effects, with the Management he 

uſe to them; and no Perſon ought to be deceiv d. 


| endure: it is alſo 


5 


that want them, as I have ſaid in the 


Wine does not take Wind, it is alſo done in a 


— When the Vintage, either of red Wines or white Wines; 
1s finiſh'd, the Preſs ought to be taken care of, that the 
ats don't gnaw the Screw of it. It ſhould be rubb'd 
with Garlick, the Smell of which thoſe Animals can't 
good to cover it with ſome old Caſks, 
to hinder any Filth from falling on the Screw, which can't 
Concerning Rapes, or New Mines. 
 Rapes have unhappily, for a conſiderable time, been 
in Uſe in theſe Vineyard-plots ; and therefore I ſhall give 
ſome _—_ of them. 
They make here three Sorts of Rapes in Vineyards. 
| The one is made of nnd Grapeat when they have 
put a third or half into a Puncheon, they tread them 


down, either before or after they have fill'd it with Wine. 


Some make it with Cuttings mingled with Grapes only; 
or with whole Grapes : but I 45 not ——_— 4 this 
Manner; for all the Wine which is put upon theſe Rapes, 
always taſtes of the Grape-ſtone ; and for this Reaſon, it 

is better to take it away, and not to leave any thing but 
the Grape; or at leaſt to take away the Stalk of the 


rape. | 

The Troughs being open'd; they lay upon the Bottom 
a Bed of Cuttings, and after that a Bed of Grapes; and 
this they do till the Troughs are almoſt full ; but it muſt 


always be done in ſuch a manner, that there muſt be a 


Layer of Cuttings upon each Bottom, or at each Head, 
to the end that the Wine may be the betrer drawn off, by 


the means of a Tap; and after they have bored the Caſks, 


they fill them with Wine. 
Thirdly; They make a Rape of Cuttings only, with+ 


out any Mixture of Grapes, 

The two firſt Sorts of Rapes are ſcarcely ſpent but in 
the 7 I mean, in this Vineyard-plot. 

Nothing is more effectually uſeful in a Family, or that 
one may make uſe of for putting off Low Wines, or the 
Bottoms, and to give Colour and Strength to the Wines 
ing Article; 
but none but the beſt Grapes ought to be uſed for this 
Purpoſe, ſuch as the Samoireau, rather the hard or four- 
chis, than the tender, the Auvernat, teint or red, a little 
of the large black, or of the teint; for if theſe two laſt 
have not Strength, they have much leſs of the Colour, 
and render the Wine m or ſubſtantial. 

Theſe Rapes muſt be well boil'd ; and three or four 
Months after this has been done, that is to ſay, after the 
Winter, they muſt be clear'd or purify d: forty or fifty 
Pints may be drawn out of a Puncheon, and be put im- 
mediately into Wine that has leſs Colour, but is very near 
of the ſame Strength; for the Rape ought not to be too 
foon weaken'd, nor the Wine too often mix'd with it. 

The Wine, being once the Stillings, t not to 
be remov d: this b che Reaſon why the 1 it 
is to be put, be of Wood that is well choſen and barr'd ; 
having a double Hair-cloth at each End. 

This Precaution muſt be uſed at the- time when they 


. are ſold, or before they are remov'd from the Place where 


they are made, or in putting them into Vaults : for theſe 
Rapes of Cuttings are made rather to be conſumed in 
other Countries than in our own. 

They make uſe of this at Paris, and other Places, to 
put off the bad ſmall Wines, which would never fell but 
for theſe Rapes ; for without this, I know not what the 
Parifians would do with their wretched, ſmall, tart Wine, 
which their Vineyards of the French Country produce 
them. 

This Wine is ſo pitiful, eſpecially in rainy, cold, moiſt 
Yeats, that it is not able to ſuſtain itſelf ; and is ſpoil'd 
before it is vended. 1 

The Cold takes from it that little Quality that it has, 
and the Heat turns it: ſo that ory is contrary to 
it; and one may ſay, the beſt of theſe Wines are ſuch ag 
have neither good nor bad Quality. 

Therefore one would chooſe to pull up Ar Part 
of the Vineyards that are about Paris, becauſe they pro- 
duce ſuch poor Wine, that to make them pals, there 1s 


Rapes, 


an abſolute Neceſſity to have recourſe to th 
6 


of 


63. 1 


Of Vinzzards in England. 
There have of late Years been but very few Vineyards 


in £ng/and, tho* they were formerly very common, as 


may be gather'd from the ſeveral Places in divers Parts of 


England, which yet retain that Name; as allo from an- 
tient Records, which teſtify the Quantities of Ground 
which were allotted for Vineyards, to Abbeys and Mo- 
naſterics, for Wine for the Uſe of the Inhabitants : but as 
to the Quality of the Wines which were then produc' d in 
England, we are at preſent ignorant; and how theſe Vine- 
yards were rooted up, and became fo generally neglected, 


we have no very good Accounts left. Whatever might Ra 


be the Cauſe of this total Neglect in cultivating Vines in 
England, | won't pretend to determine; but ſuch was the 
Prejudice moſt People conceiv'd to any Attempts of pro- 
ducing Wine in England, that, for ſome Ages paſt, every 
Trial of that kind has been ridiculed by the Generality 
of People; and at this Day very few Perſons will believe 
it poſſible to be effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the Succeſs of ſome mo- 
dern Eſſays made near London, where ſmall Vineyards 
have been planted a few Tears paſt, there would be no 
great Encouragement to begin a Work of this kind; be- 
cauſe the Produce of very few of theſe Vineyards has 
been ſo kindly as were to be wilh*d : but however, this 
ſhould not deter others from making farther Trials, eſpe- 
cially when they conſider the many Diſadvantages, which 
moſt or all of theſe Plantations are attended with: for, 
firſt, there is ſcarce one of them 

Soil and Situation for this Purpoſe ; and, ſecondly, there 
is not one which is rightiy planted and manag'd, as I 
ſhall preſently ſhewy: and how can we expect Succeſs 
from Vineyards under theſe Diſadvantages, when even in 
France or Italy they would ſucceed little better, if their 
Management were not directed with more judgment? 
I ſhall therefore humbly offer my Opinion, which is 
founded upon ſome Trials I have ſeen made, and from 
the lnſtructions which I have receiv*d from ſeveral curious 
Perſons abroad, who cultivate Vineyards for their own 
Uſe, and that of their Friends, and who have been very 
exact in obſcrving the ſeveral Methods of Praftice amongſt 
the Vignerons of thoſe Countries; from whence it is hoped, 
that the Prejudice which moſt People have againſt a Pro- 
ject of this kind, will either be removed, or at leaſt ſuſ- 
pended, until Trials have been judiciouſly made of this 
Affair. | 

The firſt and great Thing to be conſider'd in planting 
Vineyards, is the Choice of Soils and Situations; which 
if not rightly choſen, there will be little H of Suc- 
ceſs; for upon this the whole Affair greatly depends. 
The beſt Soil for a Vineyard in England is ſuch, whoſe 
Surface is a light ſandy Loam, and not above a Foot deep 
above the Gravel or Chalk, either of which Bottoms are 
equally good for Vines: bur if the Soil is deep, or the 
Bottom either Clay, or a ſtrong Loam, it is by no means 
proper for this Purpoſe ; for altho' the Vines may ſhoot 
vigorouſly, and produce a great Quantity of Gra 
yet theſe will be later ripe, fuller of Moiſture ; and ſo 
conſequently their Juice not mature, nor well digeſted, 
but will abound with Crudity, which in fermenting will 


render the Wine four and ill-taſted ; which is the com- 


2 Complaint of thoſe who have made Wine in Eng- 


Nor is a very rich, light, deep Soil, ſuch as is com- 
monly found near London, proper for this Purpoſe ; be- 
cauſe the Roots of theſe Vines will be enticed down too 
deep to receive the Influences of Sun and Air, and hereby 
will take in much crude Nouriſhment ; whereby the Fruit 
will be render'd leſs valuable, and be later ripe; which is 
of ill Conſequence to theſe Fruits, which are known to 
1mbibe a great Share of their Nouriſhment from the Air, 
which, if replete with Mojſture (as is commonly the Cate 
in Autumn) muſt neceſſarily contribute greatly to render 
the uices leſs perfect: therefore great Attention ſhould be 
had to the Nature of the Soil upon which they are planted. 

The next Thing neceſſary to be conſider d, is the Si- 
tuation of the Place; which, if poſſible, ſnould be on 
the North Side of a River, upon an Elevation inclining 


very warm. Add to this, a chalky Surface; which if 


ing Sun may come on them to 


plac'd upon a proper 


conſtantly kept plow'd and harrow'd for at leaſt one 


have allow'd a 
for, in the firſt Place, where the Rows are placed too 


Moiſture may the better drain off; but if hs Gems 
ſlopes too much, it is by no means proper for this Pur- 
ſe: but if at a Diſtance from this Place, there are 

r Hills, which defend it from the North and North- 


Service; 
the Sun's Rays will be reflected with a greater Fe 
the cold Winds, being kept off, will render the 


g 
Z 


{ 
1 


f 


Hills do abound with (as there are many Situations 
England which do), it will ſtill add to the Heat of 
Place, by reflecting a greater Quantity of the Sun's 


58 


ys. «es a 
The Country about this ſhould be open and hilly; for 
if it be much planted, or low and boggy, the Air will 


lentiful Perſpiration of the Trees, or the 
m the adjoining Marſhes, w 


conſtantly be fill'd with moiſt Particles, occaſion'd by the 
be 


hereby the Fruit will 
prejudic'd (as was before obſerv*d). Theſe Vine- 

yards ſhould always be open to the Eaſt, that the morn- 
dry off the Moiſture of 
the Night early, which, by lying too long upon the Vines, 
does greatly retard the ripening of their Fruit, and renders 
it crude and ill-taſted. And fince the Fruit of Vines are 
rarely ever injured by Eaſterly Winds, there will be no 
on to apprehend any from ſuch a Situation; 


for this 
it for planting. In doing 
thod ſhould be obſerv*d: in the Spring it ſhould be 
plow'd as deep as the Surface will admit, turning the 
Sward into the Bottom of each Furrow ; then it ſhould 
be well harrow d, to break the Clods, and cleanſe it from 


6. 


the Roots of noxious Weeds: and after this, it muſt be 


Year, to render the Surface light; and hereby it will be 
render'd fertile, by imbibing the nitrous Particles of the 
Air (eſpecially if it be long expoſed thereto before it is 


P : 
plow'd again; and after having made the Surface pretty 
even, the Rows ſhould be mark*d out from South-eaſt to 


North-weſt, at the Diſtance of ten Feet from each other; 


and theſe Rows ſhould be croſs d again at five or ſix Feet 
Diſtance, which will mark out the exact Places where 
each Plant ſhould be placed ; fo that there will be ten 
Feet Row from Row, and five or fix Feet aſunder᷑ in the 
Rows ; nearer than which they ought never to be planted. 
And herein moſt People, who have planted Vineyards, 
have greatly err'd, ſome having allow'd no more than 
five Feet Row from Row, and the Plants but three Feet 


aſunder in the Rows: and others, who think they have 


been full liberal in this Article, have only planted their 
Vines at ſix Feet Diſtance every Way: but neither of theſe 
proper Diſtance to them, as I ſhall ſhew; 


cloſe, there will not be room for the Sun and Air to 


in between them to dry up the Moiſture; which, being 


detainꝰd amongſt the Vines, muſt produce very ill Effects. 


And, ſecondly, where the Vines are plac d in exact 


Squares, ſo near together as ſix Feet, there can be no 
room for the Current of Air to paſs between them, when 
their Branches are extended on each Side; and ſo conſe- 
quently the Damps in Autumn will be entangled and de- 
tained amongſt the Vines, to the great Prejudice of their 
Fruit. For ſince the Autumns in England are often at- 
tended with Rains, cold Dews, or Fogs; all proper 
Care ſhould be taken to remove every thing which may 
_— the drying up the Damps which ariſe from the 
round. 
The ſkilful Vignerons abroad are alſo ſenſible how much 
it contributes to the Goodneſs of their Vines to allow a 
large Space between the Rows; and therefore where the 
Quality of the Wine is more regarded than the Quantity, 
there they never plant their Vines at leſs than ten Feet 
Row from Row; and ſome allew twelve, It was an 
Obſervation 
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Obſervation of Bellizs, almoſt two hundred Years ſince, 


that in thoſe Iſlands of the Archipelago, where the Rows 
of Vines were plac'd at a great Diſtance, the Wine was 
much preferable to thoſe which were cloſe planted ; and 
tis he poſitively affirms to be the Caſe in moſt Countries 
where he had travell' d. Indeed, we need not have re- 
courſe to Antiquity for the Certainty of ſuch Facts, when 
we are daily convinc'd of this Fruth in all cloſe Plantations 
of any kind of Fruit, whete it is conſtantly obſery'd, 
chat the Fruits in ſuch Places are never ſo well colour'd, 
ſo early ripe, nor near ſo well flavour d, as thoſe produc'd 
on Trees, where the Air can freely circulate about them, 
and the Rays of the Sun have free Acceſs to the Branches, 
whereby their Juices are better prepar d before they enter 
the Fruit. 

Having thus conſider d the Diſtance which is neceſſ: 


to be allow*d to theſe Plants, we come next to the Plant- 
ing: but in order to this, the proper Sorts of Grapes 
ſhould be judiciouſly choſen; in this Particular, we 


have egregiouſly erred in England. - All the Vineyards at 


pun Fe here, are of the ſweeteſt and beſt Sort of 
Grapes tor Eating, which is contrary to the general Practice 
of the Vignerons abroad, who always obſerve, that ſuch 
Grapes never make Wine; and therefore, from 


, make Choice of thoſe Sorts of Grapes, whoſe 


' Juice, after fermenting, affords a noble rich Liquor; 


which Grapes are always obſerv'd to be auſtere, and not 


y any means palatable. This is alſo agreeable to the 
CE Aſs of al er-makers in England, who 
always obſerve, that the beſt Eating-apples but poor 


Cyder ; whereas the more rough and auſtere Sorts, after 
being preſs d and fermented, afford a ſtrong vinous Li- 
quor. And I believe it will be found true in all Fruits, 
that where the natural Heat of the Sun ripens and prepares 
their Juices, ſo as to render them palatable, whatever 
Degree of Heat theſe Juices have more, either by Fer- 
mentation, or from any other Cauſe, will render them 
weaker, and leſs ſpirituous. Of this we have many In- 
ſtances in Fruits; for if we tranſplant any of our Sum- 
mer or Autumn Fruits, which ripen perfectly in England, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Art, into a Climate a few 
grees warmer, theſe Fruits will be mealy and inſipid: fo 
kkewiſe if we bake or ſtew any of theſe Fruits, they will 
be good for little, loſing all their Spirit and Flavour by 
the additional Heat of the Fire ; and ſuch Fruits as are 
by no means eatable raw, are hereby render'd exquiſite, 
which, if tranſplanted into a warmer Climate, have, by 
the additional Heat of the Sun, been alſo alter'd fo as to 
exceed the moſt delicious of our Fruit in this Country. 
From whence it is plain, that thoſe Grapes which are 


agreeable to the Palate for Eating, are not proper for 


Wine; in making of which, their Juices muſt undergo a 


ſtrong Fermentation: therefore ſince we have in England 
been only propagating the moſt palatable Grapes for Eat- 
ing, and neglected the other Sorts, before we plant Vine- 
yards, we ſhould take care to be provided with the proper 
Sorts from abroad; which ſhould be choſen according to 
the Sort of Wines intended to be imitated : tho? I believe 
the moſt probable Sort to ſucceed in England, is the A 
vernat or true B Grape (which is at preſent very 
rare to be found in the Exgliſb Vin z tho' it is a 
common Grape in = jus" _ Walls). This 
Sort of Grape is moſt preferr d in Burgundy, Champai 
-Orleans, any po of the other Wine Countries in — 


and I am inform' d, that it ſucceeds very well in ſeveral 


Places to the North of Paris, where proper Care is 
taken of their t: fo that I ſhould adviſe ſuch 
Perſons as would try the Succeſs of Vineyards in Eng- 
land, to procure Cuttings of this Grape from thoſe Coun- 
tries; but herein ſome Perſon of Integrity and Judgment 
ſhould be employ'd to get them from ſuch Vineyards, 
where no other Sorts of Grapes are cultivated ; which is 
very rare to find, unleſs in ſome particular Vineyards of 
the Citizens, who are very exact to keep up the Repu- 
tation of their Wines; nothing being more common than 
for the Vignerons to plant three or four Sorts of Grapes 
in the ſame Vineyard, and at the time of Vintage to mix 
them all together; which renders their Wines leſs delicate 


to the Grapes; but after the G 


V I 
than in ſuch Places where they have only this one true 
Sort of Grape. And here I would caution every one 
againſt mixing the Juice of more Grapes than one Sort, 
which will cauſe it to ferment at different times, and in 
different manners. | | 

The Cuttings being thus provided (for I would al 

prefer theſe to Layers, or rooted Plants for the Reaſos 
pow at the Beginning of the Article Vitis) about the 
Beginning of April is the beſt Seaſon for Planting ; when 
It will be proper to put the Lower-ends of the Cuttings in 
Water about three Inches, ſetting them upright for ſix 
or eight Hours before they are uſed ; then at the Centre 


of every croſs Mark already made by a Line, to the 


Diſtance the Vines are deſign d, ſhould be an Hole made 


with a Spade, or other Inſtrument, about a Foot deep, 
ary into each of which ſhould be put one ſtrong Cutting, 
placing it a little ſloping; then the Hole ſhould be fill'd 


up with Earth, preſſing it gently with the Feet to the 
Cutting, and raiſing a little Hill to each about three Inches, 
ſo as juſt to cover the uppermoſt Eye or Bud ; which 
will prevent the Wind and Sun from drying any Part of 
the Cuttings, and this upper Eye only will ſhoot ; the 
under ones moſt of them will puſh out Roots; ſo that 
this Shoot will be very ſtrong and vigorous. 

After they are thus planted, they will require no other 
Care until they ſhoot, except to keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds, which ſhould be conſtantly obſerv'd; but 
as the Diſtance between the Rows of V ines is pretty 


great, 
ſo the Ground between them may be ſown or planted with 


any kind of eſculent Plants, which do not grow tall, pro- 
vided there is proper Diſtance left from the Vines, and Care 
taken, that the Vines are not injured by the Crops, or in 
the gathering, and carrying of them off the Ground; and 
this Huſbandry may be continued three or four Years, 


till the Vines come to Bearing 3 after which time there 


ſhould be noSort of Crop put berween them in Summer ; 
becauſe the cleaner the Ground is kept between the Vines, 


from Weeds or Plants, the more Heat will be reflected 


s are .gather'd, there 
may be a Crop of Caulworts for Spring- uſe, planted be- 


De- tween the Rows of Vines; and the cultivating of theſe 


will be of Uſe to the Vines, by ſtirring of the Ground: 
but as to Watering, or any other Trouble, there will be 


no Occaſion for ir, notwithſtanding what ſome People 


have directed; for in Exgland there is no Danger of their 


ſhoot, there ſhould be a ſmall Stick of about three Feet 


miſcarrying by Drought. When the Cuttings begin to 
long ſtuck down by each, to which the Shoots ſhould be 


faſten'd, to prevent their breaking or lying upon the 
Ground; fo that as the Shoots _ Faſtening 
ſhould be renew'd ; and all ſmall lateral Shoots (if there 
are any ſuch produced) ſhould be conſtantly diſplaced, 
and the Ground between the Vines always kept clean. 
This is the whole Management which is requir'd the firſt 

But at Michaelmas, when the Vines have done ſhooting, 
they ſhould be pruned ; for if they are left unpruned till 


Spring, their Shoots being tender (eſpecially towards their 


upper Parts) will be in Danger of ſuffering, if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere. | 2 08 

This Pruning is only to cut down all the Shoots to two 
Eyes; and if after this is done, the Earth be drawn up in 
an Hill about each Plant, it will ſtill be a greater Defence 
againſt Froſt. e e 

At the Beginning of March the Ground between the 
Vines ſhould be well dug, to looſen it, and render ic clean; 
but you ſhould be careful not to dig deep cloſe to the 


Vines, left thereby their Roots ſhould be cut or bruiſed ; 
and at the ſame time the Earth ſhould be again laid up in 


a Hill about each Plant; bur there muſt be care taken not 
to bury the two young Eyes of the former Year's Shoot, 
which were left to produce new Wood. . 
At the Beginning of May, when the Vines are ſhoot- 
ing, there ſhould be ſome Stakes fix d down to the Side 
of each Plant, which mult be ſomewhat caller and ſtronger 
than thoſe of the former Lear; to theſe the two Shoots 
(if ſo many are produc'd) ſhould be faſten'd, and all the 
{mall trailing or lateral Shoots ſhould be conſtantly diſ- 
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V I 
laced, that the other Shoots may be ſttonget 3 and the 
d ſhould alſo be kept very clear from Weeds, as 


before. | again, in 


At Micbhaelnas theſe Vines ſhould be 
the following manner : thoſe of them which have pro- 
duc'd two ſtrong Shoots of equal Vigour, mult be cut 
down to three Eyes each; but in ſuch as have one ſtrong 
Shoot and a weak one, the ſtrong one muſt be ſhorten'd 


as have produc'd but one ſtrong Shoot, ſhould be 
ſhorten'd down to two Eyes alſo, in ordet to obtain 
more Wood againſt the ſucceeding Lear. 

In the Spring, about the Beginning of March, the 
Ground between the Vines ſhould be again dug, as be- 
fore, and two Stakes ſhould be plac'd down by the 
Side of all ſuch Vines as have two Shoots, at ſuch Diſtance 
on each Side of the Plant as the Shoots will ad- 
mit to be faften'd thereto; and the Shoots ſhould be 
drawn out on each Side to the Stakes, fo as to make an 
Angle of abovt forty-five Degrees with the Stemz but by 
no means ſhould be bent down horizontally, as is 
by ſome practiſed; for the Branches, lying too near the 
Earth, are generally injured by the Damps which ariſe 
from thence, but eſpecially when they have Fruit, which 


zs never ſo well taſted, nor ſo early ripe upon thoſe 


Branches, as when they are a little more elevated. _ 

In May, when the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt 
be carefully took*d over, and all the weak dangling Shoots 
ſhould be rubb*d off as they are produc'd; and thoſe 
Shoots which are produc'd from ſtrong Eyes, ſhould be 
faſten d to the Stakes to prevent their being broken off 

by the Wind. This Management ſhouid be repeated at 
leaſt every three Weeks, from the Beginning of May to 
the End of Fuly; by which means, the Shoots which are 
trained up for the ſucceeding Year will not only be 

ſtronger, but alſo better ripened and p for Bear- 
ing, becauſe they will have the Advantaze of Sun and 
Air, which is abſolutely neceſſary to prepare their Juices ; 
whereas if they are crouded by a Number of ſmall dan- 
gling weak Branches, they will ſhade and exclude the 


Rays of the Sun from the other Shoots ; and fo, by de- 


taining the Moiſture a longer time amongft the Branches, 
occaſion the Veſſels of the young Wood to be of a lar 
Dimenſion z and hereby the crude Juice finds an eaſy 
Paſſage thro* them; fo that the Shoots in Autumn ſeem 
to be moſtly Pith, and are of a greeniſh immature Na- 
ture; and where-ever this is obſerv'd, it is a ſure Sign 
of a bad Quality in the Vines. 
The Soil alſo ſhould be conſtantly kept clean; becaufe, 
if there are any Vegetables (either from Weeds or Plants 
of other Kinds) growing between the Vines, it will de- 
tain the Dews longer, and, by their Perſpiration, occaſion 
a greater Moiſture, than would be, if the Ground were 
intirely clear; ſo that thoſe who plant other Things be- 
tween their Rows of Vines, are guilty of a great Error. 
At Michaelmas. the Vines ſhould be pruned, which 
Seaſon I approve of rather than the Spring (for Reaſons 
given already); and this being the third Year from plant- 
ing, the Vines will begin to produce Fruit ; therefore 
they muſt be pruned” accordingly. Now, ſuppoſe the 
two Shoots of the. former Year, which were ſhorten'd to 
three Eyes, have each of them produc'd two ſtrong 
Branches the Summer paſt, then the uppermoſt of theſe 
Shoots upon each Branch ſhould be ſhorten'd down to 
three good Eyes (never including the lower Eye, which 
3 ſituate juſt above 1 former Year's Wood; which ſel- 
dom produces any thing, ex a weak ling Shoot); 
and the lower Shoots ould be dowd ry. wad to ws 
good Eyes each; theſe being deſign'd to produce vigo- 
Tous Shoots for the ſucceeding Tear; and the former 
are defign'd to bear Fruit: but where the Vines are weak, 
and have not produc d more than two or three Shoots the 
laſt Seaſon, there ſhould be but one of them left with 
three Eyes for Bearing; the reſt muſt be ſhorten'd down 
to two, or, if weak, to one good Eye, in order to ob- 
tain ſtrong Shoots the following Summer; for there is 
nothing more injurious to Vines, than the leaving too much 


Wood upon them, eſpecially while they ate young, or 


dug, obſerving not to injure their Roots by di mh 


| Roots 
to three Eyes, and the weak one to two; and ſuch Vines 


were d; theſe being what the Vignerons call 
roots, and are 

after having d 

down in 


ger Leaves, and ſhaded, but will have conſtantly the Ad- 


when their Grapes ſuffer by this Negle&, immediately 


V 1 
the overbearing them; which will weaken ther 
as not Gay 1 2 
2 though they be manag d wich all poſlible 


In March the Ground between the Vines ſhould 


deep near them; but where there are Pry or hens 


from the Root; to which the two Branches, which were 
pruned to three Eyes, each for Bearing, ſhould be 
(obſerving, as was before directed, not to draw them 
down too. horizontally) ; then another taller Stake 
be placed down near the Foot of the Vine, to which the 
two Shoots, which were pruned down to two Eyes, ſhould 
els e 
ſe; but if not, w ir Eycs begin to. | 
muſt be trained upright to the Stakes, to prevent — 
trailing on the Ground, or being broken by the Wind. 
In May the Vines ſhould be carefully look*d over again, 
at which time all weak lateral Branches ſhould be rubb'a 
off as they are produc'd z and thoſe Shoots which ſhew 
Fruit, muſt be faften'd with Baſs to the Stakes, to 
vent their being broken, until they are extended to 
Joints beyond the Fruit, where they ſhould be ſtopp'd: 
but the Shoots which are deſign'd for bearing the follow- 
ing Seaſon, ſhould be kept trained upright to the middle 
Stake; by which Method the Fruit-branches will not ſhade 
theſe middle Shoots, nor will the middle Shoots ſhade the 
Fruit; ſo that each will enjoy the Benefit of Sun and Air. 
This Method ſhould be every F or 
three Weeks, from the Beginning of May to the Middle 
or Latter-end of July, which will always keep the Shoots 
in their right Poſition, whereby their Leaves will not 
be inverted, which greatly retards the Growth of the 
Fruit; and, by keeping the Vines conſtantly clear from 
horizontal Shoots, the Fruit will not be crouded with 


vantage of the Sun and Air equally, which is of | 
9 — for where the F ls cover'd with cht 
dangling Shoots in the Spring, and are afterwards ex- 

ſed to the Air, either by diveſting theſe of. their 
1 or elſe diſplacing their Branches intirely, as is 
often practiſed, the Fruit will become hard, and remain 
at a perfect Stand for three Weeks, and ſometimes will 
never advance afterwards, as I have ſeveral times ob- 
ſerv*'d ; therefore there cannot be too much Care taken 
to keep them conſtantly in a kindly State of Growth, as 
the Vigner England it is 


ons abroad well know; tho? in 
little regarded by the Generality of Gardeners, who, 


complain of the Climate, or the Untowardneſs of the 
Seaſon, which is too often a Cover for Neglects of this 
Nature. And here I can't help taking notice of the 
abſurd Practice of thoſe who pull off their Leaves from 
their Vines, which are placed near the Fruit, in order to 
let in the Rays of the Sun to ripen them; not conſider- 
iog how much they expoſe their Fruit to the cold Dews, 
which fall plentifully in Autumn, which, being imbib'd 
by the Fruit, greatly retard them : beſides, no Fruit 
will ripen. ſo well when intirely expos'd to the Sun, as 
when they are gently ſcreen'd with Leaves; and by the 
pulling off theſe Leaves,- which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to prepare the Juices before they enter the Fruit, the 
groſs Parts of which are perſpired away by the Leaves, 
the Fruit muſt. either be deprived of Nouriſhment, or 
elſe ſome of the groſs Particles will enter with the more 
refined Parts of the Juice, and thereby render the Fruit 
worſe than it would otherwiſe be, were the Leaves per- 
mitted to remain upon the Branches: for if the weak. 
dangling Shoots are conſtantly diſplac'd as they are pro- 
duc'd, the Fruit will not be roo much ſhaded by the 
Leaves which are upon the bearing Branches. 


When 


:] 


> 
5 


produc'd, yet the Juice of theſe will never be fo 
as 


| Wheni the Fruit is ripe, if the Stalks of the Bunches 
are cut half chro' a Fortnight before they are d, it 
ill exuſe the Juice to be much better, bec 
Froit; ' whereby the ; 
evaporate, and the Juice” will be better digeſted. This 
by ſome of the moſt curious Yipnerons in the 


South of France, where they make excellent Wine. Bur 


D 
F 


Fruit be cut, it is hung up in a dry Room 
Strings, ſo as not to touch each other, for a Month 

of rope it will alſo add greatly to the 
the Wine ; becauſe in that time a great Quan- 
Parts of the Juice will evaporate. 
is a conſtant Practice with ſome Perſons, who inhabit 
the Tiroleſe, on the Borders of Tah, where is made a 
delicious rich Wine, as hath been atteſted by 
in his Travels; and I have heard the ſame 
Gentlemen, who have travell'd that Road 


the Care that can poſſibly be taken, either 
of the Vines, or in making the Wine, it 
near ſo good while the Vineyard is young, as 
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it will be after it has been-planted ten or twelve Years; 
and it will be conſtantly mending, until. it is fifty Years 
old, as is atteſted by ſeveral curious Perſons abroad, as 
alſo by the moſt ſkilful Wine - coopers at home, who can 
tell the Produce of a young Vineyard from that of an 
old one, after it is brought to England, by the Colour of 


ine. This Difference is very eaſily accounted for, 
from the different Structure of the Veſſels of the Plants: 
thofe of the young Vines, being larger, and of a looſer 
Texture, eaſily admit a larger Quantity of | 
riſhment to paſs thro them; whereas thoſe of old Vines, 
which are more woody, are more cloſely conſtricted, and 
thereby the Juice is better ſtrained in paſſing thro them, 


- which muſt conſequently render it much better; tho? the 
Grapes from a young Vineyard will be larger, and afford 


a Quantity of Juice; ſo that People ſhould not 
be diſcoutaged, if their Wines at firſt are not ſo good as 
they would wiſh ; ſince afterward, when the Vineyard is 


a a few Years older, the Wine may anſwer their ExpeCtatjon. 


As to the fermenting and managing the Wine, that is 
treated of particularly under the Article of Wines, to 
which the Reader is deſired to turn. | 


The Vineyard, being now arrived to a bearing State, 


ſhould be treated after the following manner : Firſt, in 
the Pruning, there ſhould never be too mariy Branches 
left upon a Root, nor thoſe too long; for altho*, by do- 
ing of this, there may be a greater Quantity of Fruit 


when there is a moderate Quantity of Fruit, which 


vill be better nouriſh'd, and the Roots of the Plants not 
fo much weaken'd ; which is found to be of ſo bad Con- 


ſequence to Vineyards, that when Gentlemen abroad let 
out Vineyards to Fignerons, there is always a Clauſe in- 
ſerted in their Leaſes to direct how many Shoots ſhall 
be left upon each Vine, and the Number of Eyes to 
which the Branches muſt be ſhorten'd ; becauſe were not 
the Vignerons thus tied down, they would overbear the 
Vines; ſo that in a few Years they would exhauſt their 
Roots, and render them ſo weak, as not to be recover d 
again in ſeveral Years; and their Wine would be ſo bad, 
as to bring a Diſreputation on the Vineyard, to the great 
Loſs of the Propnetor. . 4 
The Number of Branches, which the /talians generally 
agree to leave upon a ſtrong Vine, are four ; two of the 
ſtrongeſt have four Eyes, and the two weaker are ſhorten'd 
down to two Eyes each; which is very different from the 
common Practice in England, where it is uſual to ſee 
ſix or eight Branches left upon each Root, and thoſe, per- 
haps, leit with ſix or eight Eyes to each; fo that if theſe 
are fruitful, one Root muſt produce near four times the 
Number of Bunches which the [talians do ever permit; 
and fo conſequently the Fruit will not be fo well nouriſh'd, 
and the Roots will alſo be greatly weaken'd ; as is the 
Caſe of all Sorts of Fruit- trees, when a greater Number 
of Fruit is left on, than the Trees can nouriſh. 

The next thing is, conſtantly to keep the Ground per- 
fectly clean between the Vines, never permitting any fort 


"ST I 


of Plants or Weeds to grow there: the Ground ſhould 
alſo be carefully dug every Spring, and every third Year 
ſhould have ſome Manure, which ſhould be of different 


: Sorts, according to the Nature of the Ground; or which 


can be moſt conveniently procured. 

If the Land is Riff, and inclinable to bind on the Sur- 
face, then Sea-fand or Sea - coal Aſhes are either of them 
very good Manure for it; but if the Ground be looſe 
and dry, then a little Lime, mix d with Dung, is the 
beſt Manure for it. This muſt be ſpread thin upon the 
Surface of the Ground before it is dug; and in digging 
ſhould be buried equally in every Part of the Vineyard. 
Theſe are much preferable to that of all Dung for Vines; 
ſo that it will be worth the Expence to procure either of 
them: and as they require manuring but every third 
Year, where the Vineyard is large, it may be divided into 
three equal Parts; each of which may be manured in, its 
Turn, whereby the Expence will be but little every Year 
whereas when the Whole is manured together, it will add 
to the Expence; and in many Places there can't be a ſuf- 


one Y 


ficient Quantity procured to-manure a large Vineyard in 


This Digging and Manuring ſhould always be perform*d 
about. the Beginning of March; at which time all the 
ſuperficial or Day-roots, as they are call'd, muſt be cut 
off; but the larger Roots muſt not be injured by the 
Spade, Cc. therefore the Ground cloſe ro the Stem of 

the Vines muſt not be dug up deep. After this is 


done, the Stakes ſhould be placed down, one on each 
Side the Vines, at about ſixteen Inches from their Stems; 


to which the longeſt bearing Branches ſhould be faſten'd, 
and one _ 7 to the Stem, to which the two 8 
Branches ſhould be trainꝰd upright, to iſh Wood for 
the ſucceeding Year. 2 80 g 
In the Summer they muſt be carefully look'd over, as 
before, rubbing off all weak dangling Shoots, and train- 
ing the good ones to the Stakes regularly, as they are 
uc'd; and thoſe of them which have Fruit, ſhould 

be ſtopp'd in May, about three Joints beyond the 
Bunches; but the upright Shoots, which are deſign'd for 
bearing the following Year, muſt not be ſtopp'd till the 
Beginning of July, when they may be left about five 
bm & for if they are ſtopp'd ſooner in the Year, it 
will cauſe them to ſhoot out many dangling Branches 
from the Sides of the Eyes; which will not only occaſion 
more Trouble to diſplace them, but alſo will be injurious 
to the Eyes or Buds. _ 

N. B. All this Summer Dreſſing ſbould be performed with 
the Thumb and Finger, and not with Knives ; becauſe the 


good Wounds made by Inſtruments in Summer do not beal ſo ſoot. 


as when ſtopp d by gently nipping the leading Bud; whicb 4 
done beſore the Shoot is become woody, it may be effected 
with great Eaſe, being very tender while young. 

When a Vineyard is thus carefully dreſſed, it will . 
as much Pleaſure in viewing it as any Plantation of Trees 
or Shrubs whatever, the Rows being regular; and if the 
Stakes are exactly plac'd, and the upright Shoots ſtopp'd 
to an equal Height, there is nothing in Nature | 
will make a more beautiful Appearance: and during the 
Seaſon that the Vines are in Flower, they emit a moſt 
grateful Scent, eſpecially in the Morning and Evening ; 
and when the Grapes begin to ripen, there will be a freſh 
Pleaſure ariſing in viewing of them. 

But as the Beauty of Vineyards ariſes from the regular 
Diſpoſition of the Branches of the Vines, great Care 
ſhould be taken, in their Management, to train them 
regularly, and to provide every Year for new Wood to 
bear the ſucceeding Tear; becauſe the Wood which has 
produc'd Fruit, is commonly cut quite away, after the 
Fruit is gather'd, or at leaft is ſhorten'd down to two 
Eyes, to force out Shoots for the next Year ; where there 
is not a ſufficient Number of Branches upon the Vine, 
of thoſe trained upright ; ſo that in Summer, when the 
Vines are in Perfection, there ſhould be fix upright 
Shoots train'd for the next Year's Wood, and three or 
four bearing Branches, with Fruit on them ; more than 
theſe ought never to be left upon one Vine, for the 
Reaſons before given. 


hich 


% 


N. B. The 


N. B. The Auvernat, or true Burgundy Grape, is va- 
ued in France before any other Sort; becauſe the Fruit 
never grows very cloſe upon the Bunches, therefore are 
more equally ripen'd ; for which Reaſon it ſhould alſo be 
3 in England; though, in general, thoſe Sorts are 
moſt eſteem'd with us that have always cloſe Bunches, 
which is certainly wrong z for it may be obſerv d, that the 
Grapes upon ſuch Bunches are commonly ripe on one 
Side, and green on the other; which is a bad Quality for 
ſuch as are preſſed to make Wine. 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a few Sorts of Vines, which are 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens, more for the ſake of Va- 
riety, than the Value of their Fruit: theſe are, 

1: ViTrs fylveftris Virginiana. Park. Tbeat. The wild 
Virginian Grape. a 

2. Virrs vulpina dia, Virginiana alba. Pluk. Alm. 
The Fox-grape, vulgo. | Poa OE 

3. Vrris alba dulcis, feliis variegatis. The blotch- 


leav'd Vine. | 


4. Virt1s alba dulcis, limbis foliorum argentatis. The 
firip*d-leav'd Vine. | 


5. VIrIs quinquefolia Canadenſis ſeandens. Tourn. The 


Virginian V ine, or common Creeper. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in great Plenty in the 
Woods of America, where, I have been inform'd, are many 
other Sorts, ſome of which produce Fruit very little infe- 


rior to moſt of the fine Sorts which are cultivated in Ex- - 


rope; notwithſtanding which, it is generally thought im- 
poſſible to make Wine in America; but this, I dare lay, 
muſt proceed from a want of Skill, rather than any bad 
Quality in the Soil or Climate : ſo that inſtead of plant- 
ing Vineyards on their looſe rich Lands (as hath been ge- 


nerally practis d by the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries), if 


they would plant them upon riſing Ground, where the 
* Was 2 or hard near the Surface, I dare ſay they 
would have very good Succeſs ; for the great Fault, com- 
plain'd of in thoſe Countries, is, that the Grapes generally 

rſt before they are fully ripe; which muſt certainly be 


occaſion'd by their having too much Nouriſhment ; there- 


fore, when they are planted on a Soil, this will be, 
in part, remedied. Another Cau'e of this may proc 
from the Moiſture of the Air (occafion'd by the Perſpira- 


tion of Trees, &c.) which, being imbibed by the Fruit, Lea 
may break their Skins. This, indeed, can't be prevented 


until the Country is better clear'd of the Timber; but, 
however, this ſhould caution People not to plant Vines in 
ſuch Places where there are great Quantities of Woods, be- 
cauſe of this Effect which it hath on the Grapes. But to 


_ return: 


Theſe two Sorts of Vines are preſerv'd in the Gardens 
of thoſe who are curious in Botany; but I have not ſeen 
either of them produce Fruit in this Country. Theſe may 
be propagated by Layers, which will take Root in one 


| Year, and may be taken off, and tranſplanted in the Spring 


where they are to remain, which ſhould be againſt a warm 
Wall; becauſe if they are expoſed to much Cold in Win- 
ter, they are often deftroy'd, eſpecially while they are 


young. 

Their Pruning and Management is the ſame with any 
other Sorts of Grapes ; but only they thould have fewer 
Shoots, and thoſe ſhorten'd down very low: otherwiſe 
they will make very weak Shoots, and never arrive to any 


_ conſiderable Strength; ſo will not be capable of produce- 


ing Fruit. 

The two Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are alſo preſerved by 
thoſe who are curious in collecting a Variety of Plants. 
Theſe may be propagated as the other Kinds of Grapes ; 
but are tender, and muſt have a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive ; nor do the Cuttings of theſe 
take Root ſo readily as thoſe whoſe Leaves are plain; but 
as there is no very great Beauty in theſe Plants, they are 
ſcarcely worth cultivating, unleſs for Variety. 

The fifth Sort was originally brought from America; 
bnt from its Hardineſs, and being eaſy to propagate, is 
become as common as if it were a Native of this Coun- 


try. 
This Plant is chiefly planted in ſmall Gardens near Lon- 
don, where it endures the Smoke better than moſt other 


Plants ; and; being a rampant Grower, is p againſt 
high Walls and Buildings, which it will — than 
any other Sort of Plant; and in Summer will look n, 


which is what the Inhabitants of London are greatly pleas'q 


with. The Branches of this Plant will ſometimes ſhoot 


or thirty Feet long in one Summer, and ſend forth 


Roots from their Joints, whereby they faſten themſelves 
to the Building where they are plac'd : ſo that they do not 
uire much Trouble to ſupport them. 0 
he only Culture they require, is to cut out all che ſmall 
weak Shoots in Merch, and ſhorten the ſtrong ones to 
about ten Feet long; which will ſtrengthen them againſt 
be eee BE and cauſe them to ſhoot vigo- 
This Plant may be propagated by Cutti which 
ſhould be planted in the Spring, upon a ſhady Border, 
where they will take Root freely ; and, if water'd in dry 
Weather, will make a great Progreſs the ſucceeding Sum. 
mer, and the Spring after may be tranſplanted where 
are to remain, which may be in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion ; for they are very hardy Plants. | 


vrris SYLVESTRIS. Vide Clematitis: | 
 ULEX, Furze-gorz, or Whins. * 7 


The CharaBers are; 


| Tt hath @ butterfly (or pea-bloom) Flower, confiting 
the Staudard, the Keel, 22 Wings, included in 4 El 


manent Empalement, which bas two oval concave Leaves : 


the Standard is large, ereft, and vertically beart-ſhaped : 
the —_ are oblong, blunt, and ſhorter than the Standard: 
the Keel is divided into two Parts, which are obtuſe, and 


 Incloſe the ten Stamina with the Pointal ; nine of the Sta- 


mina being joined in one Body, the other ſtanding fingle : 
the Pointal afterward becomes an oblong felling Pod, in- 


clofing ſeveral kidney: up d Seeds. : 


The Species are; 
1. Utzx folio ſub 
Hort. Cliff. The common Furze, Whins, or Gorz. 
2. UI EX foliis obtufis, ſolitariis, fpinis fimplicibus. 
Flor. Leyd. African Furze, or Whins, with ſimple blunt 
= 


taniſts, Geniſta ſpinaſa, and Geniſta ſpariium ; but theſe 
being compound Names, have been rejected; and as there 
is another Genus of Plants under the Title of Geniſta, Dr. 
Linneus has applied this Title of Ulex, which is a Name 
uſed by Pliny, to this Genus. ih 
There are two or three Varieties of the common Furze 
or Gorz, which are frequently met with in the Commons 
and Heaths, in moſt Parts of England ; but as they are 
not ſpecifically different, they are not worthy to be enu- 
merated here, eſpecially as they are Plants which are not 


much cultivated. Fit 
very plentifully by 


Theſe Plants propagate themſelves 
Seeds; ſo that when they are eſtabliſh'd in a Spot of 
Ground, they ſoon ſpread over the Place : for as the Seeds 
ripen, the Pods open with the Warmth of the Sun, and 
the Seeds are caſt out with an Elaſticity, to a great Di- 
ſtance all round, and theſe ſoon vegetate ; whereby the 
Ground is filled with young Plants, which are not eaſily 
deſtroyed, when they are well rooted in the Ground. 

Some Years ago the Seeds of this Plant were ſown to 
form Hedges about Fields; where, if the Soil was light, 
the Plants toon became ſtrong enough for a Fence againſt 
Cattle : but as theſe Hedges became naked at the Bottom, 
after a few Years, and ſome of the Plants frequently fail'd, 


ſo that there became Gaps in the Hedges; therefore the 


Culture of theſe Hedges has been, of late Years, little 
practis d. But there are ſome Perſons who have ſown the 
Seeds of this Plant upon very poor hungry gravel or ſandy 
Land, which has produc'd more Profit 3 they could 
make of the Ground by any other Crop; eſpecially in 
ſuch Places where Fuel of all Sorts is dear: for this Furze 
is frequently uſed for heating Ovens, burning of Lime and 
Bricks, as alſo for the drying of Malt. And in ſome 
Places, where there has been a Scarcity of Fuel, I have 

7 known 


ves. | 
This Genus of Plants has been titled, by the antient Bo- 
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The Charafters are; 


e 2 25 . 

alt Ke 2 in 2 

2 rg which after- 

als Phu hag ry 2 of many. little membrana- 

ceous craoked Huſts, Nt inte an Head, each of which 
gener, contains one | 


Species are 
LMARIA, C Hip. 


Meadow-ſweet. 


+ Uracanue fol ar with yellow. 

The firſt Sort grows, wild in moiſt Meadows in moſt 
t. nk, {a 
it a | t 
grows plemtifully an the Sides of Ditches and Riv 
where, as it is not often, mowed down, it continues mi 
longer in Beauty, and the Stalks riſe to a Height. 


The Flowers which are uced on the To 152 
Stalks, in form of an U are white, 3 
ſweet. T e are uſed in 
Medicine. This Plan is eſteemed to be cooling, drying, 


and binding: and alſo is ſudorifie and a 

ions of this Plant are, the di mn 
Flowers and Leaves, and the Extract; which by ſome is 
much commended. The Flowers give an agreeeble 
your to Wine, and are ſometimes uſed to add a Flavour 
to ſtrong Spaniſþ Wines, like that of the Malvatic Wine, leav 
which is made in the Iſland of Candy. Theſe Flowers are 

e eee 

they are of an e Sweetneſs, which doth not 
offend the Head. 

DDD ö 
commonly found wild in che Fields ; but in low moiſt 
Paces, in lange Gandns, fore of theſe Plants wer 
placed, they w an agreeable Variety ; in 
Sd Ul 

ve. 

The ſecond Sort deſerves a Place in every good Gar- 


den, for the ſake of its fine double Flowers, which conti- 


nue in Beauty a long time. This doth not differ from the 
common Sort, in any thing, excepting that the Flowers 
are very double and large: ide whtn it is planted on 


2 moiſt iſt Soil, or is duly water'd in dry Weather, it makes. 


earance for at leaſt a Month, of io dnl ob 
Weeks; and as the Flowers have an agree- 
1 ſo they are a fine Ornament in Baſons to 

place in Rooms. 
Theſe Plants are propagated their Roots, 
may be well 


only 


term a 


: 
1 


28 
lo P two Feet aſunder, and as much from 
15 r 


1822 which ſhould: always 


** will cauſe it to run plain. 


e en. flare pleno. Teffcw. Meadow-ſweet with | 
e Iazeo variegatis. Meadow-fweet 


Fla Elm, with 


it 
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and the lde 


be render d weak. So that theſe ould 


—— — | 
careful] 
done thoſe Years when the Plants are not remoy'd-; 3 which 


; will epoouragy. the Roow, and cauſe them to flower very 


The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves is alſo ed in ſome 
Gooey by the, ſake of Variety. 22 propa- 
> Si d by parting of the Roots in the ſame manner as the 
ormer Sort; bot this mut not haye a nch Soil, for that 
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_ ULMUS, The Elm. tree. 
2 Charafters are run ita 
e Flower confifts of one Leaf, which is like a 
Bell, having. mom Stamina (or. Threads) in the Centre: 
| from. the Rs ariſes the Pointal, which afterward * 
comes a membranaceous or leafy Fruit, almoſt. beart- 
in the Middle of which is placed a pear-ſhaped See 
W one Seed, for the moſt part of the. ſame Shape. . 
The Species are 
1. Uruvs vulgaifims, folio lato ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 
-eav'd Elm. 


The common 
tifimo ſcabro. Ger. Emac. TheWitch- 


2. ULmwus folio 
hazel, or broad-leav'd Elm; ; by ſome un{kiltal ' Perſons 
2 05 mg. OO abro. Ger. Emac. The 

M 3 
. 
4 Ur uus folio glabro. Ger. Emac. The ſmooth-leav'd. 


or Witch-Elm. WY 
53. UtMys mgjor Hullandica, anguſtis & magis acumi- 

2 ſamarris, folio latiſfauo ſcabra. Plak. Aim An. The 
cb 


3 6 olio anguſto ſcabro, elegantifime va- 
riegato. The 8. with beautiful Leaves. 


7. Uruus 3 glabra, eleganter varigats. The Wach- 
Leaves. 


e minor, foliis flaveſcentibes. The yellow- 

9. Ur uus major Hollands, us & mogis acumi- 
natis ſamarris, folio. latiſima ſca 1 an 
The Dutch El with. ſtriped, Leav 

10. Umvs minor, folio anguſto g „ The ſmooth 

narrow- leav d Elm, by ſome call'd "he Upright, narrow- 
lear d Elm. 

11. Ur uus folio lato. ſcalre, cortice cineres glabre. 
The white- bark d Elm, by ſome call'd the ſmooth Witch; 
Elm, and by others, the Iriſb Elm. 

4 n folio lato ſeabro, anguſtis ſamarris. The 
renc | 

The four firſt· mention: d Sorta are very common in di- 
vers Parts of Exgland, though it is. generally believ d nei - 
ther of them were originally Natives of this Country: but 
however that be, they have themſelves by 
Seeds and Suckers, which have ariſen. from the Roots of- 
old Trees, in ſuch Plenty, as hardly to be rooted out, where 
they have. had long Poſſeſſion, eſpecially in Hedge rows, 
where there is Harbour for their Roots, which, when left 

undiftucb'd, will ſend forth a freſh Parcel of young Plants 
annually ; from whence the People who. rp the Nur- 

ſcry-men gather them. 
92 The 


This Sort of Elm was introduced dbout the time of 
Revolution, and was a faſhionable Tree at that rime 
Hedges; but as the Bark of the Shoots is 
and unſightly, rn 

the Leaves coming out late in the 8 
Filling early in the Autumn, renders it not worthy 
every Garden. 
The Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are d 


fer ſo little from the Sorts here enumerated, as ſcarcely to 


be diſtinguiſh'd ; ſo it will be needleſs to mention them, 
becauſe are not ſo proper to make Plantations, as the 
f re 
| ire, in Cambridgeſhire, where there is ſcarce an 
pray og; hay +, on Th bes a wry an 
ſome upright Tree, and retains its Leaves as late in the 
Autumn, as the common ſmall-leav*d Elm, which is call'd 
the Engliſh Elm by the Nurſery-men near London; but it 
doth not come out ſo early in the Spring. 
I be dleventh Sort is by ſome Perſons preferr'd to moſt 
others, for the free Growth, and its retaining the Leaves 
longer than any other Sort. The Bark of this Tree is 
very ſmooth, and of an Aſh-colour ; the Leaves are of a 
lively green Colour, and the Growth of the Tree is very 
regular and upri | | | 


= N Am ſo —_ eſteem'd as either of 
the former ; but it being a very hardy Kind, will grow in 
ſuch Soils as the former will not; for which ſome Perſons 
cultivate it; tho' I think neither this, nor the Dutch Elm, 


may be either 


Theſe Plants Layers or 
the old Trees, ; the latter 
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ight of forty or 


every and be a great Protection againſt the Fury of Winds: but 


The beſt Soil for ſuch a Nurſery is a freſh Hazel-loam, 
neither too light and dry, nor over-moiſt and heavy; this 


buried therein ; and in doing of this, great Care f 
be taken 1 


they ſhould not be planted roo near a Garden, where Fruit- 
trees, or other Plants, are placed; becauſe the Roots of 
the Elms run ally near the Top of the Ground to 


Trees, and deprive them of Nouriſhment. Nor 
| they be planted near Gravel or Grafs-walks, which 
are deſign'd to be well ; becauſe the Roots will run 
into them, and ſend forth Suckers in great Plenty; which 


1 and will intermix with the Roots of the 
ſhould 


: will deface the Walks, and render them unſightly. 
requir'd, there 
Purpoſe, being caly | 


Bur for large Gardens, where Shade is 
is ſcarce any Tree fo proper for that 
to remove when grown to a conſiderable Size; ſo that a 
Perſon who is willing to have his Plantations for Shade in 
a ſhort time, may re Trees of one Foot Circum- 
ference in their Trunk, which will be in no Danger of ſuc- 
r they are remov'd with Care. And theſe 
will Root, and again, almoſt as well as young 
Plants, which is what few other Sorts of Trees will do; but 
then they ſhould be ſuch Trees as have been thus regularly 
train'd up in a Nurſery, and have good Roots, and not 
ſuch as are taken out of Hedge-rows (as is by ſome pra- 


ſtrong Ctis d), which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable Roots, and 
conſequently often miſcarry ; and this has been water 
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Trees, unlefs where a ſmall Number may 
e Shade ; and in fach Caſes, it is always pro- 


in Danger of rotting 


When Suckers taken 
from 

the 

they 1 

ung ou , 
Y — 
9 d as hath 


been di 

There from Seeds, 
2 1 5 — 
in April. Dam 
be water d, violent Heat 
of the Sun, it Seeds (for 1 
always obſerve the Plants in the Shade, 
than when expos d to the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be ecds ; and 
after they ey 
be fit to plan muſt be 


; 
] 


Y 


not out of a better Soil than that where 
be wanted for 


plant ſome young Trees amongft the large ones, to 


— one angular Seed. 
I Species are; OE 


Mallow, with 


: on an Hot-bed 


it, which is burry, and divides into five 


2. Uzxzn a foliis lobatis, petiolis longifſumis J 
Indian Mallow, with Leaves deeply rages. i bo 
3. Uxzna foltis Le albe divi Indians Mal- 
low, with Leaves divided like thoſe of the White Briony. 


This Name of Urena was applied to this Genus by Br. 


Dillenius, in the Hortus Elthamenfis, as the Characters of 


the Plants differ from all the Genera of the malvaceous 


Tribe ; and this being a Name applied to it in the Hortus 
4 deing 


Theſe three Species are Natives of the Eaft- Indies, from 
whence I received their Seeds, by the Title of Indian Mal- 
low; which, for want of a better Egli Name, I have 
continued to them. 1 


Theſe Plants grow about two Feet high, and toward 


their T out ſome Side-branches ; theſe are 
1 Neid Le at a conſiderable 
| Thoſe of the firſt Species are cut into ſeveral ob- 
tuſe Angles ; but thoſe of the two latter are divided deeply 
into ſeveral obtuſe Portions. The Flowers are produc'd 
reer 
A ; ore Plants are | 
in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in Botany. =, | 
They are by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots, 
plunged into a freſh Hot-bed to bring them forward : 
afterward they muſt be treated in the fame manner as 
directed for the tender Sorts of Ketmia, to which 
Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. If the 
are brought forward in the Spring, and afterward 
in the or under a deep Frame, they will 
Seeds the firſt Seaſon z but if they ſhould not, the 
be d the Winter in the Stove, 
and will ripen their Seeds the following Seaſon; after which 
the Plants ſeldom remain. 
URTICA [fo call'd of arere, Lat. to burn; becauſe 


this Plant, being touch'd, burns very much], The Nettle. 
The Characters are; 8 


. — fe 
day. inclofing ſeveral Seeds. | 
The 


CO er wor me rm * o 


U R 


” The Species are; 
T7 UzTica 1 2 
ttle. — 


8. — 4 piluly 
Balaarica. Sa Saluad. 


6. Un reg abe r —.— 
The greateſt branching Nettle of Cauady). 


7. Us Tic a Canaden/is,) 2 Inf. K. Fr 


G Net with a Leaf of ſweęt C 
Us Txc a racemeſa Americana, 


coryli folo. 


1 2 9 bs -. 


argenieis, lanugine villaſs. Plab. Amalth, Greateſt, brazc 
ing Nettle of C bina, wich Leaves which are white, 
woolly underneath. 44, 

10. UgTica foliis . laciniatis, ſemine lini, 2 
wy Ruth. Siberian Neue, with deephy-cut Leaves, and 
by 2 of cheſe Carts is.« very Goin Wand upon 


the Sides of Banks, 5 and other uncultivated Places, 


where its Roots will ſpcrad, and over · run the Ground; ſo 


that it ſhould always be carefully extirpated from Gardens. good 
It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine; but may be eaſily pro- 
cured from the Fields at almoſt any Seaſon. 

The ſecond Sort is alſo a very common Weed, 3 Gar- 
dens, and cultiwated Fields,, boys Sage 
is not ſo difficult to to eradicate.as the former. 
The third, fourth, aad fifth Sorts are 
Gardens for Vari 


called Spaniſ 


in many 
but the fourth, which is — J 
Marjoram, is moſt common in the Englifþ 
Gardens, where it is cultivated for making Sport: many 
ignorant Perſons, taking it for a Sort of Marjoram, are 


often ſeverely ſtung by ſmelling to it 1 put it 
into the Middle of 4 _ er Greens, 
Which the e Bucs * with 
the Plant, — by ſmelling to it, they ſuffer in like man- 
ner as the former. 2 

The third Sort is mention'd to grow wild in England ; 

the other two are brought from warmer Countries, 

All theſe Plants may be cy. 
their Seeds in March, upon a of light rich Earth; 
and when the Plants are come 2 ſhould be tranſ. 
Pagan 2 Beds, or or he Ko of the Pleaſure-- 
garden, per other Plants, that 
may not be . — by Perions whom OTE 
Delign to deceive, by gathering a Sprig from them to 
ſmell to. After the Plants have taken Root, will re- 

uire no farther Care, but only to keep them © clear from 

eeds: in June they will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 

in Autumn; which, if permitted to ſhed the Ground, 
will come up the following Spring, and without 
any farther Care. | 
* The Seeds of the third Sort are ſometimes uſed in Me- n 

icine. 
| The nah Sort is very common i in many Engliſh Gar- 
dens; where it is preſerv'd more for the ſake of Variety, 
than for any Beau 
ſends forth a great Number of Shoots ev Spring, which 
riſe about three Feet high, and form a thick Taft or Buſh, 
which continues green till the Autumn, when the Shoots 
decay to the Root. This may be propagated by 
of the Root in the Spring, and may be planted in almo 
any Soil or Situation, and will endure tha ee Cold of 
this Climate in the open Air. 

The ſeventh Sort is alſo preſerv'd in ſome curious Gar- 
dens, for the ſake of Variety. The Leaves of this Plant 
are finely cut and jagged into many Parts, in ſome man- 
ner reſembling thoſe of Sweet Cicely. This is alſo a very 
* and may be treated as the former, 


by ſowing 


dr. The greael Sings, Ra 
3 106 
2. Uaric⸗ urens minor. c. B. P. The k. 4 Winter-ſcaſon, otherwiſe 


Sits e bidet in ny 


in 
- Branching American Nettlez with a large Hla- 
. Darica racemifern maxima | Sthars 1 Kalte rs 


= cut; but the whole Plane ſlings 


9 comnes Wes 
or Bilberries: it riſes about a Foot | 
2 al k Race EN a 0d l kk 


This hath an abiding Root, Which 


o-houſe ;. ſor 48 that Season 3 

e Crag fm or 
18 

where N. Plant is call'd Peama. * 
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UVA URSI, The Spenih K. . . 

I bath @ globular. e Flower, | 05 I | 

Leaf, from whoſe Empalement ariſes 2 

e 

e e 
ee c are 

I There's bor one pr He Pins pr 


known; 
_ Uva Uns. . Hip. en Redubort. 
This Plant is very near akin 


© * 4 


Bark, e 
-tree: theſe are thinly wi 

Lala Via hes oo e — 
Sow on the Top e wich an of © Wat 
bluiſh Colour: theſe are ſucceeded by red Berries, fome- 


d hae tape of ou cormpon WESry, prague 
an acid Taſte. 


This Plant maſt be treated ip the fume Wa as ur: 
Vitis Idea, or Bilberry ; which is, to procure the Plants, 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, from the Place of its 
native Growth; becauſe the Seeds ſeldom, grow, and when 
they ſucceed, it will be a Jong time before the P — 
grow to any Size: but as there are I 


Direftigns for 
nagement of theſe, Plants exhibued under the / 
Vaccinium, I ſhall not repeat them in this Place. 


VULNERARIA, Wound wort. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a papilionaceous (or 23 J Nga: "ia 
whoſe tubular and turgid Empalement ariſes the” ointal, 
which afterward becomes a ſhort Pod Ge with roun 
Seeds : to theſe Notes may be added, That the Pod is in. 
cloſed in a membranous Bladder, n 


palement. 


The Species are; 
1. VULNERARIA ruſtica. F. B. Ruftic Woundwor, 
Kidney Vetch, or Lady's Fi 


mn 
2. VULNER ARIA Tuftica, . bf: R. H. Rudi 
Woundwort, with a white Flower. 


* EIS 


U 


ſtic Wound wort, with a purpliſh Flower. | 
4. VULNERARIA pextaphylles. Inſt. R. H. Five-leav'd 
Woundwort.. 1 3 
5. V VIB AAIA Cretica, fore parve vario. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Wound wort, with a ſmall variable Flower. 
Tbe firſt Sort grows wild on poor chalky Ground in 
divers Parts of England; but is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens. This ſends forth ſeveral Stalks from the Root, which 
are about eight or nine Inches long, alternately beſet with 
hairy Leaves, which are compoſed of four or five Pair of 
Lobes, terminated with an odd one. On the Top of the 
Stalks the Flowers are produc'd, which are ſmall, and of 
a yellow Colour, collected r in a broad Head, which 
are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods filled with roundiſh Seeds. 


This Plant flowers toward the End of May, and the Seeds 


The ſecond Sort 


is a Variety of the firſt, from which 


white. 


The third Sort is found wild in fome Parts of ales, 


The fourth Sort is found wild in Zaly, Sicily, and fome 
preſerv d i 


2 ſevere), and will flower early the following Sum- 


mer, w 
Summers prove cold and wet, thoſe Plants which come up 
from Seeds ſown in the Spring, do not produce ripe Seeds; 
ſo that the Species may be loſt, where there are not Au- 
tumnal Plants. | 

The fifth Sort was diſcover d by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Iland of Candy, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. This is alſo an annual Plant; there- 
fore ſhould be manag'd in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for the former Sort. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts will abide two, and 
ſometimes three Years, before their Roots decay ; though 
they generally are in the greateſt Vigour the ſecond Year; 
for theſe rarely flower the ſame Year they are ſown. The 
ſureſt Method to have theſe Plants ſucceed in a Garden is, 
to ſow their Seeds in the Autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, 
on a Bed or Border of poor, dry, gravelly, or chalky Soil, 
on which they will thrive much better than on a rich gar- 
den Earth. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned, leaving them fix or eight Inches aſunder; and 
afterward, if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no farther Care. 

The firſt Sort was formerly much uſed by the Germans, 
as a Wound-herb, from whence it obtained its Name; bur 
at preſent it is not in any Uſe. 


UVULARIA. 
The Characters are; 
I is of the liliaceous Tribe: the Flower bas no Enpale- 
ment, and is compoſed of fix Leaves, which are long and 
narrow : in the Centre of the Flower the Pointal ariſes, 


ö 


i: only differs in the Colour of its Flowers, which are 


back again, 


W A 


Summit ; the Pointal afterward becomes an oblong three- 
corner d Seed-veſſel, having three Cells, which are filled 
with round compreſſed Seeds. 

Species are; 


1. Ururania folio integerrins, Flor. Lad. Urulz; 


W intite Leaf. 
2. UVULARIA foliis cordatis oblongis. Flor. Leyd, 
oblong heart-ſhap'd Leaves. 


Uvularia with | 
| The firſt Sort is a Native in Canada and Virginia, and 
has been long cultivated in ſeveral curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope. It was firſt ranged in the Genus of Polyp 

and, by Dr. Boer bande, it was placed with the Frizillaria ; 
but this Title of Uvalaria was given td it by Dr. Linnenus, 
from the Reſemblance which the Fruit of it has to the 
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in England; but where Gravel or Sand cannot be procur 


they are ſometimes laid with powdered Coal, Sea-coal 
Aſhes, and ſometimes of powdered Brick ; but theſe are 
rarely uſed, when either Gravel or Sand can be procur'd : 

had, it is prefera- 
becauſe the Aſhes 


its Colour has been an Objection to 


1 
- 


dens: however, for Wilderneſs-walks I think it i 


L 4721 — 
irections making of the ſeveral S W 
and firſt of the Gravel- walks. e ww 
In order to the laying of Walks in Gardens, it will be 
very „ that the Bottom of them be fill'd with ſome 
Lime-rubbiſh,or coarſe Gravel, Flint-ſtones, or other 


Materials; which will be ſerviceab 1 e 
from growing through the Superficies of the Gravel. This 
Bottom be laid eight or ten Inches thick, over 
which the Coat of Gravel ſhould be fix or eight; which 
Gravel ſhould be fine, but yet not ſcreen'd, becauſe that 
x =: he This ſhould be laid on an Heap, rounding, that 
e larger rough Stones may run down on the Sides ; which 
being every now-and-then raked off, the Gravel by that 


means will be ſufficiently fine. 


_  Aﬀeer the Gravel has been laid to the Thickneſs above- 
mention'd, then the Walks muſt be raked true, and level 
from all great Drips, as well as little Holes. By this 
rs Font; whit Ws rater bet gently feat 
Feet; whi d rather be y ſprin 
— over the laſt that is raked, than bu- 
ried (as is the Practice of many Gardeners) ; for by this 
means the Walk will lie much harder, and the coarſeſt 
Stones will very much contribute to its Firmneſs. 
There is alſo a great Fault committed frequently, in 
laying Walks too round; and ſome to that Degree, that 


9 R they 


they-cannot be walk'd on with that Eaſe and Pleaſure that 
ought to be; and beſides, this too great Rounding takes 
off much from the ſeeming Breadth of the Walk, 


I be common Allowance for a Gravel-walk of five Feet W 


Breadth, is an Inch in the Crown; ſo that if a Walk be 
twenty Feet wide, 1 to this Proportion, it will be 
four Inches higher in the Middle than on each Side; and 
2 Walk of twenty-five Feet will be five Inches; one of 
thirty Feet, ſix Inches; and ſo ou. e's 


- When-a Walk has been thus carefully laid, or rather; 


after every Length or Part of it (which commonly is about 
fifteen Feet each), then it ſhould be rall'd wel}, both in 
Length. and alſo crok-ways. The Perſon who rolls it, 
ſhould wear Shoes with flat Heels, that he may not make 
Holes in the od 3 for when are once made in a 
new Walk, it will not be eaſy to roll them out again. 

In order to lay Gravel- walks firm, it will be neceſſary 
to give them three or four Water-rollings ; that is, they 
muſt be roll'd when it rains ſo very faſt, that the Walks 
ſwim with Water: this will cauſe the Gravel to bind, ſo 
that when the Walks come to be dry, they will be as hard 


as Terrace. LS Fol 5 e, 
Iron- mould Gravel is accounted the beſt for binding; or 
Gravel with a little binding Loam it; which lat- 


ter, though it be apt to ſtick to the Heels of Shoes in hot 
wet Weather, yet nothing binds better in dry Weather. 
When the Gravel is 8 or 

quently mix d with it ; which, if they b. 
Heaps, and well mix'd, will bind like a Rock; whereas 
Jools Gravel is as uncomfortable and uneaſy to walk on, as 
any other Fault in a Walk can render it. OY 


The bei Gravel for Walks is ach as xbounds wh © 


ſmooth Pebbles (as is that dug at Black-beath), which, 


being mix'd with a due Proportion of Loam, will bind 


like a Rock, and is never injured by wet or dry. Weather ; 
and the Pebbles, being ſmooth, are not ſo liable to be turn'd 


up, and looſen'd by the Feet in walking, as are thoſe which 


are angular and rough ; for where Walks are laid with fuch 
Gravel as is full of irregular Stones, they appear unſightly 
in a Day's time after rolling; becauſe the Stones will riſe 
upon the Surface whenever they are walk*d upon; but the 
ſmooth Pebbles will remain handſome two or three Days 
without --- Om Ve * . 
The Width of theſe Walks muſt always be pro { 
to their Length, and the Size of . but ſmall 
Walks are every- where diſagreeable; ſo that if the Walks 
were to be only two hundred Feet long, I ſhould adviſe 
them to be made fourteen or fifteen Feet wide: for it is 
much better to have but few Walks in aGarden, and thoſe 
ket. > to make many ſmall Walks, as is often 
praftiſed. | 
Gravel- walks are very neceſſary near the Houſe ; be- 
cauſe, being ſoon dry after Rain, they are proper for walk- 
ing on, in all Seaſons. But then theſe ſhould be but few, 
and thoſe ought to be large and magnificent, proportion- 


able to the Grandeur of the Houſe and Garden, The prin- 


Cipal of theſe Walks ſhould be elevated with the 
_ -Houſe, fo as to form a Terrace: this ſhould extend itſelf 
each way, in proportion to the Width of the Garden; fo 

from this there may be a Communication with the 
Sand-walks, without going on the Graſs ; or there ſhould 
be Side-walks of Gravel to lead to them, that there ma 
be a dry Walk continued quite through the Gardens. But 
there is not a more ridiculous Sight, than that of a ſtrait 
Gravel-walk, leading to the Front of the Houſe, interſect- 
ing the Grafs, ſo as to make it appear like the ſtiff formal 


Graſs- plots frequently made in little Court-yards by Per- 


ſons of low Taſte. 

Grafs-walks in a Garden are both ornamental and de- 
lightful, in Suramer-time, and dry Weather. 

Theſe may be made either by laying them with Turf, 
or ſowing them with Hay-ſeed, and raking them fine and 
level ; which, with keeping them well roll'd, and fre- 
. quently mow'd, will make the Graſs fine: but thoſe which 
are laid with Turf, are preferable to the ſown Walks. 

Theſe may be laid a little rounding, to caſt off the Wa- 
ter the better; but the Slope mult not be ſo great as to 
be diſcover'd with the Eye. About a fourth Part of the 
Roundneſs allow'd for Gravel-walks will be ſufficient for 
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arp, Loam is fre- ei 
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V 
theſe, if in wet Ground; but if the Ground be 2 
good for draning them, 
Borders; and, befides, theſe Water. tables render the Walks 
the handſomer, and appear the more beautiful. * 


ermitted to grow pretty long at this Seaſon 
Blade will dz U Witeer an grearty ae Sr Ry 
The W. muſt Alſo be carefully bear to- pieces wi 


a long le, and ſpread over the Graſs * this 
deners call olting of 4 Walk, which is done by 
the Surface of | 


Having given Directiot for the makin of Gravel and 
Graſs- F ae next u ner of Send ue 


thy t i z and generally grows ſpi 
nd week for want of KY 1 and by the contin thp- 


ping of the Trees, will by degrees 
ore it is much better to lay theſe Walks with Sand, which 
will be dry and wholſome; and whenever they appear 
moſſy, or any Weeds begin to grow on them, if they are 
ſhoved with a Dutch Hoe in dry Weather, and then raked 
over, it will deſtroy the Weeds and Moſs, and make the 
Walks appear as freſh and handſome as if they had been 


be deſtroyed. There- 


new: laid. 


In the modern Way of laying 
are carried through Woods and ä 
are ſhady and convenient for walking in the Middle of the 
Day. Theſe are uſually carried about, winding as much 
as the Ground will admit of, fo as to leave a ſufficient 
Thickneſs of Wood, to make the Walks private; and 
that the Perſons who are walking in one Part of them, 
may not be ſeen by thoſe who are in any of the other Parts. 
Where theſe Walks are contrived with Judgment, a ſmall 
Extent of Ground will admit of a great many Turns; fo 
that a Perſon may walk ſome Miles in a ſmall Garden. 
But theſe Turns ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, fo 
as not to appear too much like a Work of Art, which will 


out Gardens, the Walks 


y never pleaſe ſo long as the former. 


The Breadth of theſe Walks muſt be ion d to 
the Size of the Ground, which in a large Extent may be 
twelve or fourteen Feet wide; but in ſmall Gardens five 
or ſix Feet will be ſufficient. There are ſome Perſons who 
allow a much greater Breadth to their Walks, than what I 
have aſſign' d to the largeſt Gardens; but as theſe Walks 
are ſuppos d to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo, when they are made 
too broad, the Trees muſt be planted cloſe to the Sides 


of the Walks ; and then it will be a long time before they 


will afford a ſufficient Shade, if the Trees are young. 


Therefore I imagine, the Width here allowed will by moſt 
People be thought ſufficient, eſpecially as the Walks are 
deſign'd to wind as much as the Ground will allow; be- 
cauſe the wider they are, the greater muſt be the Turns ; 
otherwiſe the Walks will not be private for any ſmall Di- 
ſtance. Beſides, as it will be proper to line the Sides of 
theſe Walks with Honeyſuckles, Sweetbricr, Roſes, = 


tations ; ſo that theſe 
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Brick and Stone, which have been very commodious. The calculating 
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fiould have in the different Climates, in order to receive 
the greateſt Number of the Sun's Rays. This Theory ſeems 


to have all the Demonſtration neceſſary for its Support 
but upon Trial has not ſucceeded in the leaſt; for 
Walls muſt be built againſt Banks of Earth, the Dam 
which ariſe from the Ground overbalance the Advantage 
of the Sun's Rays: beſide, theſe ſloping Walls being more 
expos'd to the cold Dews in the Night, the Fruit will 
be much more child thereby; and in the Spring the 
morning Froſts will prove much more deſtructive to the 
tender Bloſſoms —_ NN as __= be more 
ſed. to them, againſt an upright : 
ths their being much more expoſed to the Wind 


and the Rain, and it will be found, by com 


that upright Walls will have the Preference; for it is not 
the ſtrongeſt Rays of the Sun, in the Heat of Summer, 
which is ſo much wanting far ripening of Fruit, as the 


There are ſome Perſons who recommend the — 
of Walls black, or of a dark Colour; as they ſuppo 
the dark Colour will imbibe more of the Sun's Rays, fo 
will retain the Warmth longer 
in Theory than in Practice; for altho* it muſt be allow'd, 


that a black Wall is warmer to the Touch than a common 


the Warmth of the Wall; and it is the reflected Heat 
which accelerates the ripening of Fruit: therefore I would 
adviſe every one to make fair Trials of theſe Things, be- 
fore they put them in Practice, and not to take 
Truſt what they may be told by Perſons who are too ſan- 
guine in reco n they 
have adopted upon ight Principles, or perhaps 
open a fingle Tra) : this Paining of the Walls in mecam- 
mended by the ſame Perſon who wrote upon inclining 
Walls; and he has propos'd this, upon the ſame Prin- 
ciples; but the introducing of theſe Schemes ſhould be 
avoided, until there have been ſufficient Trials made, to 


warrant their Uſe. | 
willing to be at the Expence, in the 


Where Perſons are 
building of their Walls ſubſtantial, they will find it an- 
| fwer much better than thoſe which are ſlightly built, not 
only in their Duration, but alſo in their Warmth : there- 
fore a Wall two Bricks thick, will be found to anſwer 
better than one Brick and an half: and if in the building 
of Garden-walls they are grouted with ſoft Morter, to 
fill and cloſe all the Joints, the Walls will be much ſtronger, 
and the Air will not ſo eaſily penetrate thro' the Walls, 
as it does thro? thoſe which are commonly built. 

According to the modern Taſte in Gardening, there 
are very few Walls built round Gardens; which is cer- 
tainly very right, not only with regard to the Pleaſure of 
viewing the neighbouring Country from the Garden, but 
alſo in regard to the Expence, 1. Of building theſe Walls: 
2. If they are planted with Fruit, as is frequently practiſed, 
to. maintain them will be a conſtant Charge, without re- 
ceiving much Profit or Pleaſure : for when there 4s too 
much Walling planted with Fruit-trees, they are ſeldom 
taken much care of; ſo that the Quantity of Fruit produc'd 
will be ſmall, and that ill-nouriſh'd, and bad-taſted : 
therefore the Quantity of Walling ſhould be proportion'd 
to the Fruit conſumed in the Family : bur as it will be ne- 
ceſſary to incloſe the Kitchen-garden, for the Security of the 
Garden-ſtuff, ſo, if that be walled round, it will contain 
as much Fruit as will be wanted in the Family ; becauſe 
the Kitchen-garden is always proportion'd to the Number 
of Perſons maintained : but if the Quantity of Walling 
which furrounds the Kitchen-garden ſhould be judged too 
little for the Supply of Fruit, there may be a croſs Wall 
built thro the Middle of the Kitchen- garden; or, where 
the Length of the Garden will admit, there may be two 
croſs Walls built; but this muſt not be done where there 


add to 
8 


Continuance of a moderate Share of Warmthyz and above 


: this alſo anſwers better 


for the moſt part, 


may be planted againſt theſe Walls, to continue then 


longer in the Seaſon, which will be found very uſeful in 
upon ſupplying the Table until Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, 


are ripe. 

Where Perſons are very curious to have good Fruit, 
they erect a Trelaſe againſt their Walls, which projects 
about two Inches from them, to which they faſten their 
Trees ; which is an excellent Method, becauſe the Fruit 
will be always at a proper Diſtance from the Walls, ſo as 
not to be injured by them, and will have ail the Advantage 
of their Heat. . And by this Method the Walls will not 
be injured by driving Nails into their Joints, which, by 
every Year being drawn out, draws out the Morter from 
between the Bricks, and thereby makes Holes, in which 
Snails- and other Vermin will harbour, and deſtroy the 
Fruit; and the Walls will be alſo greatly impaired. 5 

Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived according to the Sorts 
of Fruit which are planted againſt them. Thoſe which 
are deſign'd for Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots (which, 
produce theirFruit on the young Wood), 
ſhould have their Rails three, or, at moſt, but four Inches 
aſunder every Way: but for other Sorts of Fruit, which 
continue bearing on the old Wood, they may be five or 
ſix Inches apart; and thoſe for Vines may be eight or 
nine Inches Diſtance. For as the Shoots of Vines are 
always trained at a much greater Diſtance, than thoſe of 
any other Sort of Fruit, the Trelaſes for theſe need not 
be near ſo cloſe; eſpecially as thoſe muſt for Peaches and 
Nectarines, whoſe Shoots are generally ſhorten'd to about 
five or ſix Inches or leſs; ſo that, if the Rails are not 
pretty cloſe, many of the ſhort Branches cannot be faſten'd 
to them. 7 

Theſe Trelaſes may be made of any Sort of Timber, 
according to the Expence which the Owner is willing to be- 
ſtow ; but Firr is moſt commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, 
which, if well dried and painted, will laſt many Years; 


but if a Perſon will go to the Expence of Oak, it will 


laſt found much longer. And if any one is unwilling to 
be at the Expence of either, then a Trelaſe may be made 
of Aſh-poles, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in make- 
ing Eſpaliers; with this Difference only, that every fourth 
upright Rail or Poſt ſhould be very ſtrong, and taſten'd 


with iron Hooks to the Wall, which will ſupport the 
Whole : and as theſe Rails muſt be laid much cloſer to- 
gether, than is generally practiſed for Eſpaliers, = 

ng 
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ot Which are rarely left a Yard in Length; therefore will 
not 2 8 high Walls. f 
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ceſſity of making Fires more than ten Weeks or three 
Months; beginning about the Middle of Junuary, and 
| ending by the Beginning of May, when there will be 
is want of Fires, if the Glaſſes are cloſe ſhut every 
Night, or in bad Weather : for half an Hour's Sun-ſhine- 


ing on the Glaſſes at this Seafon, will ſufficiently warm 


et high che Airiincloſed, in the Glaſſes, for or the Growth of any of 


Side, to reduce them to the Thickneſs 
d.an 3 which muſt be continued to the 
he And the Piers in theſe high Walls 
ſhould alſo be proportionabl than is commonly 


V ikronger 
allow d to lower Walls; for as theſe will be much more 


- to ſtrong Gales of Wind, if they are not well 

built, they will be in Danger of being blown down. 
Therefore the Piers of theſe Walls ſhould” be pro 
the Length of a Brick on their Backſide, and the Thick- 
neſs. of a Brick on their Front: 233 about 
2 ot oo0y Feet alunder,, , they will I greatly ſtrengthen 

But there is no Neceſlity 'of building Walls l than 
nine or wad Hogs ＋ + 4 for 2 which, if 
perly manag d, 4 9 over Com of 
Walling z but as only of the la r Winter-pears re- 
quire the Aſſiſtance * a Wall, there need no more but 
that Part of the Wall where theſe are deſign'd, to be 
built higher; for Peaches and Nectarines never require a 
Wall higher than nine or ten Feet, provided they are 
rightly manag'd z becauſe, whenever they are carried to 
a greater Height, the lower Part of the Wall is unfurniſh'd 
with bearing Branches. And altho* Apricots, Plums, and 
Cherries, will frequently e yet if they are 
placed u a proper Diſaee, 30 the Branches trained 


og rg 
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expoſed to the open Air; and 


opean Fruits, 
There are ſome Perſons who KENT and other 
Früit- trees, by the Sides of Stoves, and draw ſome of 
their Branches into the Stove, in order to obtain early 
Fruit; but this is by no n ht, where the 
Stove is deſign'd for the Anana's, the Air muſt be kept 
much warmer for them, than. is requit'd for any of the 
other Fruits; ſo chat they can never | well together; 
for when there is a ſufficient Quantity of Air admitted, 
to promote the Growth of the other Fruit, the Anana's 
are ſtarv d for want of proper Heat; and fo, on the con- 
trary, when the Stove is kept up to the proper Heat for 
the Anana's, it will be too hot for Fruit ;., afid it will alſo 
proper to have the Vines on a particular Wall by them- 
ſelves, becauſe theſe require to have a greater Share of Air 
admitted to them, when they begin to ſhoot, than Peaches 
or Nectarines 3 ſo that it is by much the beiter Method 
to have them ſeparate. 

The Height of cheſe Hot-walls b. is about ten 
Feet, which will be ſufficient for, any of thoſe Sorts of 
Fruits which are generally forced; for by this the Trees 
are commonly weaken'd in their Growth, ſo that they 
will not inereiſe ſo vigoroully as thoſe WD always 
and where there 4 not — Quan - 
tity of Wallin ted ſufficient to let art reſt every 
22. the Nr n never be v 47 and will laſt 
but a ſe Tears. The 2 of Walling to produce 
early Fruit for a middling Family, cannot be leſs than eighty 
or one hundred Feet in Length; therefore where a Per- 
ſon is deſirous to have the Fruit in Perfection, and the 
Trees to continue in a good Condition. many Years, ther 


* 


ſhould be three times this Quantity of Walling built z © 
chat by dividing it into three Parts, | | 
Years for the Trees to recover their Vigour between 


Times of their being fore”d; whereby a Quantity 
of Bearing-wood may be obtained, and the will be 
fairer, and in larger Quantities, than when 

every Year, or every other Tear; and 


be contrived fo as to move from 
Expence of building the Walls ſo much longer, 
be very great, becauſe the Frames and Glaſſes 
the fame as for one Year's Fruit. 

The Foundations of theſe Walls ſhould be made 
Bricks and an half thick, in order to ſupport the 
otherwiſe, if Patt of them reſt on Brick-work, a 
other Part on the Ground, they will fextle unequally 
foon be out of Order; for where-ever there ha 
Cracks in the Flues, thro' which. the Smoke can | 
its Eſcape, it will prevent their Drawing; and if 
Smoke gets within the Glaſſes, it wilt greatly myure 
Fruit. This Thickneſs of Wall need not be conti 

more than ſix Inches above the Ground, where ſhould 
the Foundation of the firſt Flue ; which will raiſc 1 

then the Walls may 
four Inches on each Side, which w 
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thro* them. The Wall in Front next to the Frui 
de only four Inches thick: whereby | 
lowance of nine Inches for the Flues, whic 
ver'd with ten Inch Tiles; for if they have 
Bearing on each Side, it will be Al 
The Ovens in which the Fires are made, 
trived on the Back-ſide of the Walls, which ſhould be ii 
Number jonable to the of the Walls. The 
Length uſually allow'd for each Fire to warm, is 
Feet; tho they will do very well for fifty Feet: 
would not adviſe the Flues to be longer than this to 
Fire; becauſe when they are made at a great ee 
e ſo 

ſtronger to warm them; which will occaſion the Heat 
be too violent near the Fires. Theſe 


Ovens 
ſhedded over, to keep out the Wind and Rain; other- 
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wiſe the Fires will not burn. Some People make theſe 
Sheds of Timber; but it is much better to build them 
of Brick, and tile them over; becauſe the wooden Sheds 
will in a few Years decay, and afterwards will be a con- 
ſtant Charge to keep in Repair; and beſides, they may be 
in Danger of firing, if great Care is not conſtantly raken 
of the Fires. As it is abſolutely neceſſary to have the 
Ovens below the Foundation of the firſt Flues, there muſt 
be Steps down into the Sheds, to come to the Mouth of 
the Ovens to ſupply the Fuel. Therefore the Sheds ſhould 
not be narrower than eight Feet in the Clear; for as the 
Steps will require four Feet Space, there ſhould be at leaſt 
four Feet more for the Perſon who attends the Fire, to 
have room to turn himſelf to clear out the Aſhes, and to 
put in the Fuel. Where the Length of Walling requires 
rwo Ovens, it will be proper to have them in the Middle 
included in one Shed, which will fave 
more room to attend the Fires ; for in this Caſe the Sheds 
muſt be at leaſt ten Feet long, and then they need not be 
more than fix in Breadth. The Steps down into theſe 
ſhould be at one End; ſo that the Door opening into the 
Sheds, will not be oppoſite to the Mouths of the Ovens: 
therefore the Fires will burn more regular; for whenever 
the Doors are contriv*d to front the Mouth of the Ovens, 
if the Wind fers directly againſt them, it will cauſe the 
=_— burn too fiercely, and the Fuel will be ſoon con- 
um” | 
Theſe Ovens may be contriv'd in the ſame manner as 
thoſe which are already deſcribed for Stoves: wherefore I 
ſhall not repeat it again in this Place; but muſt obſerve, 
that when the two Ovens are join'd together, there ſhould 
be a Partition · wall at leaſt two Bricks thick between them, 
otherwiſe the Fires will ſoon deſtroy it; and if there ſhould 
be rhe laſt Hole in the Wall, thro* which the Smoke of 
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about an X | 
pon which the Plate of Timber ſhould be laid, 
ſloping Glaſſes are to reſt: and this Wall will 


muſt be divided into two Ranges; for as they 
from the Ground-plate (juſt above the Level of the Bor- 
der) to almoſt the Top of the Wall, they will be near 
twelve Feet long; which will be too great — Aol 
ſingle Frames, which, when they are more than fix Feet 
long, are too heavy to move, eſpecially if 'the Frames 
are made of a proper Strength to ſuſtain the Glaſs. Theſe 
Frames ſhould be contriv'd in ſuch manner, as that the 
upper Row may ſlide down; and by making on one Side 
three ſmall Holes in the Wood- work which ſupports the 
Frames, at about a Foot Diſtance, and having a ſmall 
iron Pin to fix into them, the top Glaſſes may be let down 
| one. 


connived lie 
or | ut * | 
there be I becauſe it is much 
— 5 * in in the Front of 

The floping | the Glaſk- 
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tarines: but the two laft-mention'd | 
nor will the Trees continue long; ſo that they are ſcarce 
worth planting againft Hot-walls. As'for the Vines, -I 

| they ſhould be planred by 2 


they will do 

the ſame Temperature of Warmth. The beſt of theſe 

. plant againft theſe Hot - walls, are thoſe here men- 

non'd : | 
Cherries. | 


The Early May, and May Duke. 
Plums. 


The 0 Hative, or White Primordian. 
The Early Black Damafk, or Morocco. 
The Great Damaſk Violet of Tours. 
The Drap d'Or, 8 


viling theſe Trees to be pruned ſo early in the Seaſon, is, 


W A 


The Red Nutteg. 
The Montaubat, — 
| Neftarines, 
Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 
| Apricot. 
The Maſculine. 
Theſe, being the Sorts which ripen 


| ly, are the moſt 
roper to plant againſt theſe Walls, altho* they are not 
valuable as ſome other Sorts of theſe Fryits: yet, as 
— very ey pe whe ey ar bog 
aſc y will be very early ripe, when they are ht 
a 
preparing of the Borders for planting theſe Fruit · 


which, being fully treated of in the 
this Work, 1 ſhall not repeat here. There 
alſo be the fame Care in training up the Trees, when 


44 7 but the Trelaſes need not be made againſt 
Wa 


until the Trees are grown enough ta 
read, and produce a Quantity of Fruit ; till which time 
ey may be ſupported by any low ordinary Trelaſe, which 
vill do very till che time that the Trees will have 
trength end re 

lanting; according to the Progreſs they 
| if hey ate fore too young, it will 


ſuch y 
not capable of p 
each, as for Trees 
dozen : ſo that the time the Trees have to grow 
beſt way not to have any of the 
ie Trelaſe, or ai e Woods 
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the Trelaſe, at a ; | 
chat wben he Britichies ſhoot the following Spring, they 
may not over- hang each other. The R for my 


that thoſe Branches which are left on, may enjoy the 
whole Nouriſhment of the Sap; fo that the Buds will 
become very turgid during the Winter-ſeaſon, and will 
be prepared to open when the Fires are ſet to work... 

Tue time for beginning to make the Fires is about the 
Middle or Latter- end of January, according as the Sea- 
ſon is more or leſs favourable z * 


too carly into Flower, they will be in ſome Danger 
— — if the Weather ſhould rove ſevere; ſo 
it is by much the ſureſt Method nd, about the 
here directed, becauſe there will be a Neceſſity of admit- 
ting freſh Air to the Trees when they are in Flower; 
which cannot be done with Safety, when they flower in 
very bad Weather. And thoſe Trees which are forc'd 
into Flower by the Beginning of February, will ripen their 
Fruit as early as moſt People will defire to eat them; for 
the Cherries will ripen early in April, and the Apricots by 
the Beginning May; and ſoon after, the Plums, 
Peaches, and NeCtarines, will be ripe. _ 

| There are ſome Perſons who plant Strawberries in their 


t 


Borders before their Fruit · trees, in order to have early 


Fruit, which often ſucceed very well: but where-ever 
this is praftis'd; great Care ſhould be taken to keep them 
from ſpreading over the Border, becauſe theſe Plants will 
exhauſt the principal Goodneſs of the Earth, and thereby 
injure the Trees; ſo that when it is deſign'd to have 
Strawberries in theſe Borders, I would adviſe, that the 
| Roots ſhould be either planted in Pots, or ſingly at a 
\ vn Diſtance on a ſhady Border of. loamy Earth, one 
ear before they are deſign'd to be forc'd; during which 


time the Runners ſhould be diligently pull'd off, to en- 
courage the main Roots for Fruiting z and at Michaelmas T 


theſe Plants may be tranſplanted, with large Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, into the Borders, before the Fruit-trees 
vrhich are to be forc'd the following Spring; fo that they 
may have time to get new Root before that Seaſon; and 


if theſe Plants are carefully water d when they begin to 1 


ſnew their Flower-buds, they will produce a good Quan- 
tity of Fruit, which will ripen the Latter-end of April, 
or the Beginning of May: but then I would alſo adviſe, 
that theſe-Plants be taken away as ſoon as they have done 
bearing, that they may not rob the Trees of their Nou- 
nſhment. - | _ 

Since I have mention'd this Method of having early 
Strawberties, I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert another 


Method, which is often praftis'd to obtain this Fruit early 


in the Spring, tho? it doth not fo properly come under 
this Article ; which is, to train up the- Plants either in 


Pots or Borders, after the manner before directed, for 


at leaſt one Year or more; then, about the Beginning of 


February, there | 
in Length proportionable to the Number of Plants de- 
ſign'd to be forc'd; and the Breadth ſhould be propor- 
tionable to the Width of the Frames which are deſign'd 
to cover them. Theſe Frames may be ſuch as are uſed 
for common Hot- beds, to raiſe early Cucumbers, c. 
This Hot- bed muſt be cover d with freſh loamy Earth 
about eight Inches thick, into which the Strawberry Plants 
ſhould be plac'd, with large Balls of Earth to the Roots, 
as Cloſe as they can conveniently be planted (for as they 
| muſt be kept clear from Runners, they will not ſpread 
much. during the time they remain in the Bed, which will 
be no longer, than until their Fruit is gone). Then they 
ſhould be gently water'd to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, 
which muſt be frequently repeated as. the Earth becomes 
dry, otherwiſe they will produce but few Fruit. While 
the Nights continue cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to preſerve a kindly Warmth 
in the Beds; but in the Day-time, when the Weather is 
favourable, the Glaſſes ſhould be rais'd to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; for if they are too much drawn (eſpe- 


ſhould be a moderate Hot-bed prepared, 


cially when they begin to flower), they will not produce 


much Fruit. If the Seaſon ſhould continue long cold, 
and the Heat of the Beds ſhould decline, it will be pro- 


per to lay ſome freſh Hot-dung round the Sides of the 


Beds to renew their Heat, being always careful not to, 


make them too hot; for that will ſcorch their Roots, and 
prevent their Fruiting. If the Plants which are planted 
in theſe Beds are ſtrong, and in a good Condition for 
bearing; and Care be taken in tranſplanting of them to 


2 good Balls of Earth to their Roots, as alſo to 


cep a due Temperature of Warmth in the Beds; they 
will produce ripe Fruit by the End of April, or the Be- 
ginning of May, in Plenty; and will continue bearing, 


until ſome of thoſe in the open Air come in to ſucceed 
them, 6 
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frequently warm enough to open the Covers to. aim | 


. 


- Inftcad of Canvas for theſe Covers, oiled Papers. 


fix'd; 


and then the Oil rubb'd_ over 


will not admit the Light { 
The Frames deſign d for either Canvas or Paper, may 
8 made 8 than thoſe for Glaſs; becauſe theſe, 
ing very light, will not require much Strength to { 
chem. And if theſe are well painted, ae pred 


well thro' to the Plan. 


Year, when their. Uſe is over, carried into Shelter, they 
will laſt a long time ; for they will not be wanted-abroad 
longer than four Months; viz. from the End'of February 
to the End of May; for after this time the Fruit will not 
require any Covering, the Trees being then full of Leaves, 
and the young, Shoots will by that time have made ſuch 
Progreſs, as to become a good Defence for. the Fruit: 
but theſe Covers ſhould not be too ſuddenly taken away; 
but by degrees the Trees ſhould be inured to the open 
Air ; otherwiſe the Change will be too great, and may 
occalion moſt of the Fruit to fall off, eſpecially if cold 
Nights ſhould follow. E 
By this Method Gentlemen may be ſupplied with moſt 
of the beſt Kinds of Fruit, in the Northern Parts of 
England; where, without ſome ſuch Care, they can expeit 
very little good Fruit in their Gardens. And as Coal is 
in great Plenty in thoſe Places, the Expence will be very 
little ; therefore I am ſurpris d, that moſt of the Gentle- 
men who live in the North, do not put this Method in 
Practice. That there are ſome few of theſe Walls built 
in the North, is well known; but then they are chiefly 
deſign'd to produce a little early Fruit, more for Curiolity 
than any real Uſe: and theſeWalls are, for the moſt part, 
ſo ill contriv*d, that four times the Fuel is expended, as 
will be requiſite when the Walls are built after the manner 
here directed: and where the Heat is not pretty equally 
diſtributed thro* every Part of the Wall, ſome of the 
Trees will have too much Heat, while others will have 
little Benefit from the Fires, FR =» 


There 


There are ſome Perſons who build their Hot- walls in 
ſuch a manner, as to have the greateſt Heat under the Bor- 
der, near to the Roots of their T 7 1 Vee 
a Neceſſity of Heat to the Roots, as well as the Branches ; 
but this is a great Miſtake, and the Fires muſt greatly in- 
jure the Roots bf the Trees, by drying up the Moi 
of the Earth, as alſo in ſcorching the tender Fibres of thoſe 
Roots which lie near them. Therefore this Practice ſhould 
not be continued ; for it is much the better Method ro ele- 
vate the firſt Flue nine Inches or a Foot above the Level 
of the Border, according as the Ground is dry or wet, 
lace it the leaſt below-ground, which will only 

dry the „ and not warm the Air about the Trees, 
which is the only Uſe of artificial Heat : for it is 
commonly practis d to draw a Branch of a Vine, or other 
Fruit-tree, into a Stove ; which Branch will produce its 
Fruit as carly as if the whole Tree had been forc'd ; when, 
at the ſame time, all the other Branches of the fame Tree, 
which are —_ to the open Air, will not be the leaſt 
forwarded, tho” they are all nouriſh*d by the fame Root: 
which is a plain Proof, that there is no oy feet 
ing any Warmth to the Roots of Fruit-trees, to have their 
Froit earlier or better e . 
I have alſo heard of ſome Walls which have been built 
for Forcing of Fruit, with one continued Chaſm from 
their Bottoms to the Top; ſo that they have been like 
double Walls, with Places at proper Diſtances to make 
the Fires. But theſe can be of little Uſe ; for if the Vents 
are open at their Tops to let out the Smoke, the Heat 
will alſo eſcape with it ; becauſe, if the Smoke be nor led 
Bricks, the Hear will pas of at the Top, ithour doing 

| e Heat w. off at "op, wi i 
much Service to the Trees. * | 

Where the Walls are planted with the beſt Kinds of 
Fruit, which are deſign'd to ripen them in Perfection; if 
the Autumns ſhould prove cold, or very wet, before the 
Fruit are ripe, ir will be proper to put the Covers over 
the Trees: and if there are ſome ſlow Fires made to dry 
off the Damps, it will be of great Uſe to prevent the 
Fruit from growing mouldy, and to haſten their Ripen- 
ing. But when this is A the Covers be 
taken off whenever the Weather will admit of it, that the 
Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of the free Air, without which 
they will be inſipid or ill · taſted. | 
— in the former Directions for forcing Trees, 
in order to have early Fruit, I have adviſed, that fuch 
Trees ſhould have one or two Years Reſt, in order to re- 
cover Vigour ; yet that is not to be underſtood of theſe 
Trees, which are only defign'd to be brought forward 
enough to produce their Fruit in Perfection: for as the 
Fires are not defign*d to be made till the Middle or End 
of February, the Trees will not be weaken d thereby; be- 
cauſe they will be inured to the open Air long before their 
Fruit is ripe, and will have time to ripen their Shoots, and 
form their Buds, for the next Year's Bearing: therefore 
theſe Trees may be thus forced every Year, without do- 
ing ou any Injury, provided the Trees are carefully ma- 
nag'd. OED - 
Ta Farcing of Fruit-trees, People 
Thermometers under their Glaſſes, for the berter adjuſt- 
ing the Hear, and regulating the Fires. But when this is 
practiſed, they ſhould be hung where the Sun can never 
ſhine on them ; for one Hour's Sunſhine upon the Ball of 
the Thermometer, in the Spring of the Year,will ſo much 
rarefy the Spirits, that they will rife to the Top of the 
Tube; when, at the fame time, the circumambient Air 
may not be much more than of a temperate Heat.. Bur 
as the principal Uſe of theſe Thermometers is to regulate 
the Fires, they are ſeldom of much Uſe in the Day-time; 
becauſe, if there be only one Hour's Sunſhine in the Day 
on the Glaſſes, it will warm the Air ſufficiently for the Pro- 
duction of European Fruits, without any additional Heat; 
wherefore there will rarely be any Occaſion for continuing 
of the Fires in the Day. And if, by the Fires in the Night, 
the Air is warmed to the temperate Point mark'd on Mr. 
Fowler's Botanic Thermometers, the Fruit will thrive 
much better than in a greater Hear. 

There are ſome Perſons near London, who make it their 
Buſineſs to produce early Fruit to ſupply the Markets; 


tity of new Dung for this 


generally hang up 


which they perform by the Heat of Dung only, havin 
— _— in "I — ell The Method which theſe 
eople » Is to have a good Quantity of new Dung 
laid in an Heap to warm (after the — as is pra- 
ctis'd for making of Hot- beds). When this is in 
a proper Temperature of Heat, they lay it cloſe on the 
Back-ſide of their Fruit-wall, about four Feet thick at the 
Bottom, and ſloping to about ten Inches or a Foot thick 
at the Top. This Dung ſhould be gently beat down with 
a Fork, to prevent the Heat going off too ſoon ; but it 
ſhould not be trodden down too hard, left that ſhould pre- 
vent its Heating. The Outſide of the Dung ſhould be 
laid as ſmooth as poſſible, that the Wet may run off more 


very calily ; and if there is a Covering of Thatch, as is ſome- 


times practis d, it preſerves the Dung from rotting too ſoon: = 
whereby the Heat is continued the longer. The time for 
laying this Dung to the Back of the Wall, is the fame as 
for making the Fires; i. e. about the Middle or End of 
January. The firſt Parcel of Dung will continue warm 
about a Month or five Weeks; when there ſhould be a Sup- 
ply of new Dung prepar'd, and the old taken quite away, 
or mixed up with this new Dung, to renew the Heat; 
which, if it works kindly, will be ſuficient to laſt the 

Seaſon. Theſe Walls are cover d with Glaſſes or Canvas, 
in the ſame manner as the Fire- walls; and the Trees muſt 
be treated the ſame way : but there muſt be more Care 
taken to open the Glaſſes againſt theſe Walls, whenever 
the Weather will permit; otherwiſe the Steams of the 
Dung will occafion a great Dampneſs through the Wall; 
which, if pent in about the Trees, will be very pernicious 
to them, eſpecially at the time they are in Flower. 
By this ſome Gardeners have forced long Walls 
filled with old well-grown Fruit- trees, which have pro- 
duced great Quantities of Fruit annually ; which has well 
anſwer'd their Expence. Burt as, in many Parts of Eng- 
land, it will be very difficult to procere a ſuffieient Quan- 
Purpoſe, the Fire-walls are moſt 

uſeful, and laſt expenſive. = „„ 

I have ſeen in ſome Places long Timber - fences erected 
to force Fruit · trees, by laying new Dung againſt the Back- 


fide, in the ſame manner as is practis d for the Walls; but 


theſe are by no means propet, becauſe the Steam of the 
Dung will eaſily get through every little Crack or Joint 
of the Boards, to the great Prejudice of the Trees : be- 
ſides, theſe Boards will continue very damp, fo long as 
any Moiſture remains in the Dung, which will alfo be very 
injurious to them; and as theſe Boards will in a few Years 
decay, ſo theſe will be the moſt expenſive, if they are kept 
in Repair for ſome Years, and will never anſwer the De- 
ſign ſo well as Walls.“ | 8 | 


WALL-FLOWER. Vide Leucoium. 
WALNUT. Vide Juglans. 


WALTHERIA. 

The Garacters are; | \ 
. it is a Plant of the malvaceous Tribe : the Empalement 
of the Flower is of one Leaf, ſlightly cut at the Brim into 
five Parts : the is compos d of froe Leaves, which 
ſpread open: in the Centre is ſituated the oval Pointal, at- 


tended by five Stamina, which coaleſce with the Style ſo as 


to form one cylindrical Body: the Empalement incloſes one 
Seed-veſſel, which opens in two Valves, having one obtuſe 
Seed. | e : 
The Species are; - | x 
1. WaLTRIRIA foliis cordato-ovatis ſerratis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Waltheria with oval heart-ſhaped Leaves 
ſawed on their Edges. 
2. WaLTRERIA foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. 
Waltheria with ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves ſawed on their Edges, 
This Genus of Plants is deſcrib'd in the French Memoirs 


of the Academy of Sciences by Monſ. D* Jſnard, who has 


given it the Title of Monoſpermalthes, from the Habit of 


the Plant being like Althea ; but, having a ſingle Seed to 


each Flower, he compounded this Name: but Dr. Lin- 
neus has altered it to this of Waltberia, in Honour to Au- 
guſtus Frederic Walther, Profeſſor at Leigſic, who is a cu- 
rious Botaniſt. 

” 7 Both 


during 
the Pots ance in two Months: with this Management they 


Boch theſe Plants grow plentifully in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the N e- Indies, how — have receiv d their Seeds, 
which have ſucceeded very well; and the Plants 
their Seeds annually, when they are plac'd in the Tan- bed 
in the warm Stove. | 
They grew ſhrubby, and riſe to the Height of ſax or 
eight Feet, ſending out long lateral Branches, which are 
earniſh'd with foft woolly Leaves, placed alternately. The 
Flowers are ſmall, of a yellow Colour, and are many of 
hem collected in an Head. Theſe grow upon long Foot- 
ſtalke, which ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves. The 
Flowers are of ſhort Duration, and make but an indiffer- 
ent Appearance; ſo the Plants are ſeldom preſerved, but 
in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 
- Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in 
Eg land, not even in the Summer-ſeaſon 3 nor do they 
thrive well, unleſs the Pors are plung'd into the Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark : ſo that the Seeds muſt be ſown on an 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
muſt be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plung'd 
into a freſh Hot-bed ; and afterward treated in the ſame 


manner, as other tender Plants of the ſame Country. The 
| ſecond Year the Plants will flower, and produce good Seeds; 


but they may be continued three or four Years,if the Plants 
are often ſhifted, and their Roots pared, to keep them 
within Compaſs : for if the Plants are permitted to remain 
long undiſturbed in the Tan-bed, their Roots will run out 
through the Holes in the Bottom of the Pots, and extend 
to a great Diſtance in the Tan: and when this happens, if 
their Roots are torn, or cut off, the Plants ſeldom ſurvive 
it. When the Plants root into the Tan, they grow very 
luxuriant, and cannot be kept within reaſonable Compaſs; 


| but on their Roots being diſturb'd, their Branches will 


bang, and their Leaves ſhrivel up, and drop off. There- 


tore, to keep theſe Plants within Bounds, they ſhould be fore. 


drawn up out of the Tan, at leaſt once in three Weeks, 
= Summer-ſeaſon ; and the Plants ſhifted out of 


may be continued ſcveral Tears. 


WATER is one of the molt conſiderable Requiſites 


belonging to a Garden: if a Garden be without it, it 
brings a certain Mortality upon whatſoever is By 
Waterings the great Droughts in Summer are allay'd, 
which would infallibly burn up moſt Plants, had we not 


the Help of Water to qualify the exceſſive Heats; beſides, 


as to noble Seats, the Beauty that Water will add, in make- 
ing Jets d Eau, Canals, and Caſcades, which are ſome of 
the nobleſt Ornaments of a Garden. 

I ſhall firſt take Notice of the Qualities of Water, with 


the ſeveral Opinions of the moſt eminent Philoſophers 


thereon ; and then take Notice of the Beauty which large 


| Pieces of Water add to ſuch Seats as are conveniently ſitu- 


ated for them. 

Sir Jaac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a 
very fluid Salt, volatile, and void of all Savour and Taſte; 
and it ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, hard, porous, ſpherical 
Particles of equal Diameters, and equal ſpecific Gravities; 
and alſo that there are between them, Spaces ſo large, 
and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be pervious on all 
Sides. LY 
Their Smoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eaſily over 
the Surfaces of one another. | 

Their Sphericity keeps them from touching one an- 
other in more Points than one ; and by both theſe, their 
Frictions, in ſliding over one another, are rendered the 
leaſt poſſible. 

The Hardneſs of them accounts for the Incompreſſibi- 
liry of Water, when it is tree from the Intermixture of 
Air. | 

The Poroſity of Water is fo very great, that there is 
at leaſt forty times as much Space as Matter in it : for 
Water is nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than Gold, and 
of conſequence rarer in the ſame Proportion: but Gold 
will, by Preffure, let Water pats through its Pores, and 
thereiore may be ſuppos'd to have {at leaſt) more Pores 
than ſolid Parts. 


Monſ. Le Clerc ſays, there are theſe Things obſervable 
| 6 


in Water, which-Naturaliſts ſtudy to know, and account 


1. It is tranſparent; becauſe, as ſome are of Opinian 
it conſiſts of flexible Particles, hke Ropes, ich e an 
ſo cloſe as to leave no Pores; nor fo intangled, but that 
there are right Lines enough to tranſmit the Light. 

For ſince the Particles are not join'd cloſe together, and 
in perpetual Motion, the very Particles of Light eaſily 
paſs through their right Lines, unleſs the Water be very 
deep, or put into Motion by ſame outward Cauſe: then, 
indeed, the Trannſſ of Water is very much obſtruct. 
ed, and it looks of a cloudy obſcure Colour, as it is ob. 
vious to Sight in a rough Sea; for at ſuch a time the ve- 


bement Agitation of the Water diſturbs thei Pores, and 


ſpoils their Straitneſs. 

2. Water 242 but capable of being fix d. Water 
ſeems to be liquid for the ſame Reaſon that other Bodies 
are ſo: for ſince the Particles of it are flexible like Ropes, 
and leave Pores between one another, which are fill'd with 
finer Matter; when this Matter is put into a vehement 
Commotion, the Particles are eaſily toſſed about every. 
where : yet when the Motion of this reſtleſs Matter is re- 
ſtrained, as it is in Winter, then the Water congeals into 
Ice; whether this comes of Cold only, or there be, be- 
ſides, nitrous Particles, which fall out of the Air at that 
time, and with their Rigidneſs fix the watery ones. 

3. It may be made hot or cold: the Particles of Water 
being, as has before been faid, Ice, are ſoon diſſolv'd by 
the Motion of thoſe of Fire: for the Particles of Fire get- 
ting into the Pores of the Ice, mightily ſhake the fine flexi- 
ble Particles of it, and reſtore them to their former. Mo- 
tion in a nne rune.  . 3 | 

But, if this Water be ſet in cold Air, the fiery Particles 
will ſoon vaniſh, and the Water become as cold as be- 


4. Water eaſily evaporates by the Heat of Fire or Air. 
This is becauſe its Particles are quickly ſeparated, and gor 
into Motion; ſo that the airy Particles eaſily carry thoſe 
of the Water about with them. 5 

5. It is heavy, if compared with Air, and ſome other 
Bodies; but much heavier than Air. It has been ſhewn, 
by various Experiments, that the Gravity of the Air in the 
Place where we live, is to that of Water, as one to eight 
hundred, or ſomething more; ſo that Water is eight hun- 
dred times heavier than Air. And for this Reaſon a Blad- 
der, or any other Thing, fill'd with Air, can hardly be 
ſunk under Water: and indeed, to make Air ſink, there 
muſt be a Weight added to it, that ſhall exceed theWeight 
of the Water as much, and ſomething more, than that of 
the Water exceeds that of the Air. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that Water eaſily ſupports 
Wood, and vaſt Ships fraught with the heavieſt Cargo: 
for the Weight alone will never ſink them, unleſs the 
Goods and Veſſel together ſhould make up a Weight which 
exceeds that of Water: and as ſalt Water is heavier than 
freſh, it bears a greater Weight _ 

Thoſe Things which are heavier than Water, as Stones, 
Metals, Sc. when they are thrown into it, go ſtrait down 
to the Bottom; and as their Weight is greater, by ſo much 
the quicker ; while other Bodies, which are of the ſame 
Weight with the Water, neither float on the Surface, nor 
ſink quite down, but remain ſuſpended between the Top 
and Bottom, as is ſeen in the Carcaſes of Animals. 

6. Water is infipid, and without Smell. The Reaſon 
is, becauſe its flexible Parts ſlip gently over the Tongue, 
and are not ſharp enough to prick the Nerves, and affect 
the Taſte : but this is to be underſtood of pure Water, 
void of all kind of Salt; ſuch as diſtill'd Water is, and, 
next, that of Rain; for the moſt wholſome Fountain- 
water commonly derives a Saltneſs from the Earth; tho 
in this Place are not meant medicinal Fountain-waters, the 
Taſte of which is more acute, but ſuch Water as is uſually 
drank. 

And thar it is without Smell : the purer any Water 1s, 
the leſs Smell it has; for the Reaſon why the Particles 
don't prick the Tongue, is the Reaſon why they don't 


affect the Smell. The Flexibility and Smoothneſs of Wa- 


ter is ſuch, that they cannot pierce the olfactory _ 
me 


| 


W A 
ſome Fountain-water has indeed ſotne Smell; but then it 
is a Sign, that it is not pure. 


7: Water dee to purrify, according a the Place 
ater 


is where it is ke 
by Heat and R 
and in cloſe Veſſels : but here it 


W grow thick and ſtinking 


ought to be remembred, 


that this is what was ipoken of before, as ſuch Water as 


— Is for unmixed Water cannot putrify. This is 
PER, by difliled Water, which may be kept very long 
„ by di ater, w ot 

without Putrefaction. a 5 
Secondly, in Rain · water, which is caught in clean Veſ- 
ſels, and preſently ſtopped up cloſe, and buried under- 
ground; which is kept many Tears in Countries where 
they want Fountains. This ſhews that the Cauſe of Pu- 
trefaction is not in the Water itſelf, but in other Things 
that are mingled with it; becauſe pure Water, ſuch as is 
diſtilled, or comes from the Clouds, keeps ſweet for a 
while: but then thoſe Veſſels in which ſuch Water is 
muſt be ſo well ſtopped, that the leaſt Fly may not 

get into them; and they muſt be made of ſuch Stuff as will 
not corrupt, ſuch as Glaſs or Clay. | 
But as for ſtanding Water, in Ponds or Marſhes, that 
is corrupted two Ways : TRE 
1. By the Nature of the Soil, which often abounds with 
noiſome Sulphur, whereby the Water is impregnated, and 
comes to ſmell in warm Weather; as it does at Amſter- 
dam, not only in the Canals, but where-ever the Ground is 


* 


open; d for the Foundations of Houſes. This Putrefaction 


is owing to the Soil, and not to the Water. 

2. By the naſty Things that are thrown into it, or Bo- 
dies of Inſects which die in it; as alſo by the Eggs of 
Flies, which are dropped about where- ever they go, and 
breed Worms. fy is corru 8 * — 
eſpecially at Sea, ſulphureous Parts o 
and bs adds Them: as Flies, Eggs, Sc. 5 

Water the Pores of thoſe Bodies, whoſe Pores 
are wide to receive its Particles: thus it enters the 


Pores of Sugar and Salts, ſo as to ſeparate and quite 
diſſolve their Particles; but it cannot get into the Pores 
of Stones, or but a very little way; ſo that it only wets 
their Surface, without diluting them; hangs on the Out- 
ſide of them, becauſe they are rough, and becauſe the Ex- 
tremities of their Pores are open a little way. But ſuch 
Bodies, when they are wet, are ſoon dried in the Air; be- 
cauſe the Motion of the dry Particles carries off the ſoft 
and ſmooth ones of the Water. 

It is obſervable, that if Bodies, rubbed over. with Oil 
or Fat, be dipped in Water, they get very little Wet; be- 
cauſe the Ro of their Surface, whereon the Water 
ſhould hang, is ſmoothed and made even by the Fat, and 
the Mouths of the Pores are cloſed up; ſo that there is no- 
thing left for the watery Particles to hold by, and there- 
fore they muſt needs ſlide of 5 

Dr: Cheyne obſerves, that the Quantity of Water on 
this Side our Globe does daily decreaſe ; ſome Part there- 
of being every Day turned into animal, metalline, mine- 
ral, and vegetable Subſtances, which are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolved again into their component Parts : for if you ſepa- 

rate a few Particles of any Fluid, and faſten them to a ſo- 
lid Body, or keep them aſunder one from another, then 
they are no more fluid; for a conſiderable Number of ſuch 
Particles are required to produce Fluidity. 

Moſt Liquors are formed by the Coheſion of Particles 
of different Figures, Magnitudes, Gravities, and attractive 
Powers, ſwimming in pure Water, or an aqueous Fluid, 
which ſeems to be the common Baſis of all. And the 
only Reaſon why there are ſo many Sorts of Water differ- 
ing from one another by different Properties, is, that the 
Corpuſcles of Salts and Minerals, with which that Element 
15 impregnated, are equally various. 

Wine is only Water impregnated with Particles of 
Grapes, and Beer is Water impregnated with Particles of 
Barley, Sc. All Spirits ſeem to be Water faturaced with 
ſaline and ſulphureous Particles. 

And all Liquors are more or leſs fluid, according to 
the greater or ſmaller Coheſion of the Particles, which ſwim 
in the aqueous Fluid ; and there is hardly any Fluid with- 

out any Coheſion of Particles, not even pure Water it- 


as we find it does in Ponds and Marſhes, 


Certain 


ſelf, as will appear from the Bubbles, which will ſome- 
times ſtand on the Surface of it, as well as on that of Spi- 
rits, and other Liquors. | 

Water contributes much to the Growth of Bodies, in 
that it both renders and keeps the active Principles fluid, 
ſo that they are capable of being convey d by Circulation 
into the Pores. 

The learned Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that if an 
Atom of Water be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, whoſe 
Diameter ſhall be ten times as as before, ſuch an 
Atom would be ſuperficially lighter than the Air, and will 
riſe ſo long as that Flatus, or warm Spirit, which at firſt 
| or raiſed it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall con- 
tinue to diſtend it to the ſame Degree ; but when that 
Warmth declines, and the Air grows cooler, and withal 
ſpecifically lighter, theſe V will ſtop at a certain Re- 
gion of the Air, or elſe deſcend. 

Therefore, if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the whole 
Earth were cover'd with Water, and that the Sun ſhould 
make his diurnal Courſe round it, as now he does, he is 
of Opinion, that the Air would be impregnated with a 
rtain Quantity of aqueous Vapours, which it would re- 
tain in it, like Salts diſſolved in Water ; and that the Sun 
in the Day-time warming the Air, that Part of the Atmo- 
ſphere would ſuſtain a greater Proportion of Vapours (as 
warm Water will hold more Salt in it diſſolved than Cold), 
which by the Abſence of the Vapours at Night would be 
diſcharged into Dews. 

And in this Caſe he concludes, there could not be any 
Diverſity of Weather, other than periodically every Year 
alike ; the Mixture of all terreſtrial, ſaline, and heteroge- 
neous Vapours here being excluded, which he judges to 
be, when variouſly compounded, and driven by Winds, 
which are the Cauſes of theſe various Seaſons, and Changes 
of Weather, which we now find. 
But, inſtcad of ſuppoſing an Earth to be cover'd all 
over with Water, you ſuppoſe the Sea interſperſed about 
wide and ſpacious Tracks of Land, and alfo divided by 
high Ridges of Mountains; ſuch as the Alps, the Apen- 
nine, and the Pyrenean, in Europe; the Caucaſus, the 
Imaus, and the Taurus, in Afia; the Mount Atlas, and 
the Mountains of the Moon, in Africa; the Andes and 
Apalatean Mountains, in America; each of which ſur- 
paſſes the uſual Height, to which the aqueous Vapours do 
of themſelves aſcend, and on the Tops of which the Air 
is ſo cold and rareſied, as to retain hut a ſmall Part of theſe 
Vapours, which are brought thither by the Winds. 

Then the V thus raiſed from the Sea, and car- 
ried by the Winds over the low Lands to thoſe Ridges of 
Mountains, are there compelled by the Steams of the Air, 
to mount with it up to their Tops, where the Water pre- 
ſently precipitates, glecting down by the Crannies of the 
Stones; and Part of the Vapours entering into the Ca- 


verns of the Hills, the Water thereof gathers, as in an 


Alembic, in the Baſons of Stones ; and theſe being once 
full, the Overplus of the Water runs down at the loweſt 
Place of the Baſon, and, breaking out by the Sides of the 
Hills, forms ſingle Springs; many of which run down 
by the Vallies or Guts between the Ridges of the Hills, 
and, after uniting, form little Rivulers or Brooks; and 


many of theſe meeting again, form large Rivers. 


Whether Water be originally a Fluid ? It is a Point that 
has been controverted among Philoſophers, Whether Flu- 
idity be the natural State of Water, or rather the Effect of 
Violence. | | 
Sometimes we find it appear in a fluid Form, and ſome- 
times in a ſolid one; and as the former is the more uſual - 
in. our warmer Climate, we are apt to conclude Fluidity to 
be its proper State, and ſuppoſe the other to proceed from 
the extraneous Action of Cold. But the learned Boer- 
haave aſſerts the contrary, and maintains, that Water is 
of the cryſtalline Kind ; becauſe where-ever a certain De- 
gree of Fire (Heat) is wanting to keep it in Fuſion, it rea- 
dily grows into an hard Glebe, which we call Ice. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame Opinion: he obſerves, 
that Ice is commoaly reputed to be Water, brought into 
a preternatural State by Cold. But with regard to che Na- 
ture of Things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary Ideas, it 
might as juſtly be ſaid, that Water is Ice, N 

W 


of Houſe, 


which abounds in 


W A 


thawd by Heat. If it be urged, that let left do irfelf will, 


upon the freezing Agent's being removed, return to Wa- 
ter, it may be anſwer'd, That, net to mention the Snow 
and Ice that lie all the dummer long on the Alps, and other 
high Mountains, even in the Torrid Zone, we have been 


aſlured, that in ſome Parts of Jiberia the Surface of the i 


Ground continues more Months of the Year frozen, by 
the natural Te re of the Climate, than it has been 
thaw d by the Heat of the Sun ; and a little below the Sur- 
face of the Ground, the Water which chances to be lodg d 
in the Cavities there, continues in a State of Ice all the 
Year round; ſo that when, in the Heat of Summer, the 
Fields are cover'd with Corn, if you dig three or four Fect 
deep, you ſhall find Ice, and a frozen Soll. 

Dr. Boerbaave is of Opinion, That if Water could be 
had alone and pure, it would have all the Requiſites of an 


Element, and be as ſimple as Fire; but there has been no 


Expedient hitherto found out for making it ſuch. 

. Rain-water, —_——— _— - 
we know of, is replete with infinite ions of all 
Kinds, which it imbibes from the Air 3 fo that though it 
be filtred and diſtilled ever fo often, yet there ſtill remain 
Feces. 

As for that Rain-water that is gathered from the Roofs 
it is a Lixivium of Tiles, Slate, or the like, 
im with the Dungs and Feces of Animals, Birds, 
Sc. depoſited thereon, and the Exhalations of numerous 
other Things. 

As for thatRain-water that is collected in Cities, it muſt 
be ſaturated with the Smoke of a thouſand Chimneys, and 
the various Efvia of Numbers of Perſons, &c. Be- 


ſides that, there is Five contained in all Water, as appears 


from its Fluidity, which is owing to Fire alone. 
As what is in the Air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with Wa- 


it be percolated through Sand, or ſqueez'd 
through Pumice, or paſſed through any other Body of the 
like Kind, there will always be Salt remaining: nor can 
Diſtillation render it pure; ſince it leaves the Air therein, 
Corpuſcles of all Sorts. 

The pureſt of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is 
that diſtilled from Snow, gathered in a clear ftill pinching 
Night, in ſome very high Place, taking none but the outer 
or ſuperficial Part thereof. By a Number of repeated Di- 
ſtillations thereof, the greateſt Part of the Earth, and other 
Feces, may be ſeparated from it; and this is what we 
muſt be content to call pure Water. os 

Mr. Boyle indeed relates, that a Friend of his, by diſti]- 
ling a Quantity of Water an hundred times, found, at 
length, that he had got Six-tenths of the Quantity in Earth: 
whence he concludes, that the whole Water, by the fur- 


©  - Butit hould be confider'd; that as the Water canner be 
removed or poured into a Veilel, without the Mixture of 


ſome Duſt with it; ſo neither can the Luting of the Veſ- 
ſel be diſtill'd without loſing ſomething every time: there- 


fore Dr. Boerbaave rather concludes, That the Water, thus 


often diſtill'd, might acquire new Earth from the Duſt 
floating in the Air, and the Inſtruments employ'd in the 

That Author aſſures us, That after he had diſtill'd ſome 
very pure Water, by a gentle Fire, for the Space of four 
Months, it appear'd perfectly pure; and yet leaving it 


to reſt in Veſſels perfectly clos d, it conceiv'd a certain 


kind of weedy Matter, ſome what like the Stamina of Plants, 
or the little Tufts of a Mucilage : and yet it is related, 
that Scbottus ſaw Water in Kercher*'s Muſeum, that had 
been kept in a Veſſel] hermetically ſealed upwards of 
Years; and yet it ſtill remain'd car and pure, and ſtood 
to the ſame Height in the Veſſ. l as at the firſt, without the 
leaſt Sign of Sediment. | | 

Dr. Boerbaave adds, That he is convinced nobody ever 
ſaw 2 Drop of pure Water ; that the utmoſt of its Purity 
known, only amounts to its being free from this and that 
Sort of Matter; and that it can never, for Inſtance, be 
quite deprived of its Salt; ſince Air will always accom- 
pany it, and that has always Salt. 

Water ſeems to be diffuſed every-where, and to he pre- 


ater, and melts even in the drieft Air 
inable. - Thus Salt of Tartar, placed near the hotteſt 
Fire, will attract or imbibe Water, and by that meats in- 
creaſe conſiderably its Weight in a ſmall time. Sd in the 
drieſt Summer's Day, a Pewter Veſſel with Ice in it, 
brought up from ſome cold ſubterraneous Plate, into the 
hotteſt Room, will immediately be rover'd with little 

of Water d from the contiguous Air, and 
d by the Coldnefs of the Ice. 

Even dry Bodies afford a plenteous Stock of Water, 
Dr. Boerhaave ſays, Oil of Vuriol, being expov'd a long 
time to a violent Fire, to ſeparate all the Water from it, 
as much as poſſible, did afterwards, by only ſtanding a 
few Minutes, contract freſh Water fo faſt, as foon to af 
ford it as plenteouſly as at firſt. | 

And that Hartſhorn that had been kept for forty Years, 
GO I 
againſt a Flint, it would yi ire ; yet this 
very Hartſhorn, being put in a Glaſs Veſſel, and Ae. 
afforded him One- eighth of its Water. He 


adds: We have known Bones dead and dry'd twenty-five 


Years, and thus become almoſt as hard as Iron; which 
yet, by Diſtillation, afforded half their Weight of Water; 
and the hardeſt Stones ground and diſtill'd, always diſco- 
ver a Portion thereof. | | * e 

Mr. Boyle, by Diſtillation, found that Eels yielded ſome 
Oil, Spirit, and volatile Salt, befides the Capar nor- 


trum; yet all theſe were ſo diſproportionate to the Water, 


that they ſeemed to have been nothing but that coagy- 
ter, it hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as lated 8 | | 
— iN 


The fame Author, from human Blood itſelf, as ſpiri- 
tuous and elaborate a Liquor as it is » did, by Di- 
ſtillation, out of ſeven Ounces and an half, draw near ſix 
wb before ever any other of the Principles began 
as \ 
Vipers, though are eſteem'd hot in ion, and 
by ge weben, we for ome Bo the Loſs 
their Heads and Hearts, yet it is iſing how 
a Share of Water they yiekd by Diſtillation. * 
Some have been of the Opinion, that Water was the 
common Matter of all Bodies. And Tales, with ſome 
other Philoſophers, have held, that all Things were made 
of Water. Which Opinion, probably, had its Riſe trom 
the Writings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the Spirit of 
God moving-upon the Face of the Waters. 
But Mr. Boyle does not conceive the Water here men- 


tion'd by Moſes, as the univerfal Matter, to be our ele- 


mentary Water; ſince though we ſhould ſuppoſe it to 
have been an agitated Congeries, conſiſting of a great Va- 
riety of * Principles, and of other Corpuſcles ſit to 
be ſubdued and faſhion d by them, it yet might be a Body 
fluid, like Water, in caſe the es it was made up 
of were, by their Creator, made ſmall enough, and put 
into ſuch an actual Motion as might make them. all roll 
and glide over one another. 

However, Bafil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, 
Bentivoglio, and others, have maintain'd, on his Princi- 


5 that Water is the elemental Matter or Stamen of all 


hings ; and that it fuffices for the Production of all 
Things; which Helmont endeavours to prove from the fol- 
lowing Experiment. | 
He burnt a Quantity of Earth in a Potter's Veſſel, till 
ſuch time as all the Oil it contain'd was quite conſum d: 


fifty then mixing it up with Water, he drew out all the Salt. 


The Earth thus prepar'd, he pur into an Earthen Pot, 
ſuch as is uſcd by Gardeners, and took care, that nothing 
bur Rain-water could enter into the ſame : and yet a Wil- 
low, being planted in this Earth, grew up to a conſiderable 
Height ; whence he concluded, that Water was the only 
1 of the vegetable Kind, as Vegetables are of the 

Anim | 
The ſame thing Mr. Boyle likewiſe from a ſimi- 
lar Experiment, and the Whole is countenanced by Sir 
Laac Newton, who obſerves, that Water ſtanding * 
| oe 


u ter, as Marjotte and others ,contend, is evident etiough; 
- were it on 1 r not 
, 0 Bodies, as we it does, 
and even that of Metals. | | 85 * 
This Water, in its State of Solution, never remains at 
Reſt; its Parts are in Motion ; as was firſt diſ- 
cover d by the French with the Help of Microſcopes ; and 
o. is farther confirm'd by this, that if a little Saffron be ſuſ- 
prncer mn the Middle of a Vellel full of Water, the Saf: 
Colour will in a little time form, as it were, a kind 
of. Atmoſphere around, and at be diffuſed through 
the whole Water. Now this no way be effected 
without a Motion of the watry Particles among each other. 
Add, that if you caſt a Quantity of the drieſt Salt, in the 
. coldeſt Weather, into Water, it will ſoon be diſſdlved: 
which argues the continual Motion of the Particles of that 


He adds, That he had more than once fil. d a large 


the ſame 
reaſon Air and Fire contained in it. Thus, if you 
lay a Piece of pure limpid Ice in a nice Balance, you will 
find it continue in Æquilibrio. The Expanſion of Water, 
boiling, ſhews, what Effect the different Degree of Fire 
Uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific 
of Water, in order to ſettle its Degree of Purity : 
we may ſay in the general, that the pureſt Water 
8 „ - that which weighs 880 times as much 
However, neither have we any tolerable Standard for” 
Air: for Water being ſo much heavier than Air, the more 
| the heavier of courſe muſt it 
principal Part of the Weight of the 
the Water. | 
pureſt is that which falls in Rain in 
X Day; and this we muſt be con- 
tent to take for elementary Water. The Rain-water in 
| — ox T9 is in Commotion, tis 
is ia, certain, contain infinite Kinds of heterogeneous Mat- 
if you gather the Water that falls after a 


"— 


phureous Diſguiſe ; for, according to him, in maki 
racelſus's pr Loney (which is nothing but Sal Tar. 
tari dulcify d, by diſtilling Spirit of Wine from it, till 
the Salt be ſufficiently fat with its Sulphur, and till 
it ſuffers the Liquor to be drawn off as as it was 
poured on) when the Salt of Tartar, from which it is di- Morning, is found 
fill: d, hath retain'd, or depriv'd it of, its ſulphureous Parts in the Face 3 and 
of the Spirit of Wine, reſt, which is incomparably ] 
the greateſt Part of the Liquor, will turn to 

2. As to Salts, Salt of Tartar well calcin'd, being laid 


ſome Feces behind it : ſo that to pro- 
a Man muſt look for it in 


tity of inſipid Water; inſomuch that, if it be urged with i 
a Fire, the Salt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing ſaline 
remain, either in the Water, or the Earth. Whence Hal- 
mont concluded, that all Salts might be converted into 


Water. 


Evening's Cold, i 


- As to the Converſion of acid Salts into Water; Sea - [ountains, where, being farther condens'd and 

y alt, recover'd from its om acid Spirit, and Oil of Tar- cc gleets down or diſtils, much as in an Alem- 
tar, melts into Water, as much as into Oil of Tartar. _- 

1 Mr. Boyle tells us, that corroſive Spirits abound in Wa- i 

I ter; which may be obſcrv'd by entangling, and ſo fixing 

: their ſaline Parts, as to make them eorrode ſome proper 

| Body ; or elſe b ifying them with ſome contrary Salt, 28 . 

, y I Map 

7 which will turn them into  .. an EF, N 

4 Laſtly, Oils run, in great meaſure, into Water; and, it ur, or Vitriol, or Iron, or 

7 | of | . | Spring-water the better by running for, du- 

x Water, fays Dr. Boerbasve, is fluid: but the Fluidity ring all its Courſe, it is depoſiting what heterogeneous Mat- 

1 is not natural thereto ; for, naturally, it is of the cryftal- ters it contain d: but while the River drives on its Wa- 

x line Kind; and accordingly, where-ever a certain Degree ters in an uninterrupted Stream, all its Salts, with all the 

4 of Fire is wanting, there we ſee the Water become Ice. vegetable and animal Matters drain'd into it, either. from 

That this Ice is the proper Effect of the want of Heat, Exhalations, or from the Ground it waſhes gradually, 


and not of any additional Spicula introduc'd into the Wa- either fink to = Bottom, or are driven to the Shore. L 
9 ut 


But what Water deſcends from Springs on the Tops of 
Mountains, is generally pretty free from heterogeneous 
Bades. * = 
Of the Penetrability of Water, 

Water is the moſt of all Bodies next after 
Fire; for which Reaſon, it is very difficult to confine it; 
inſomuch that a Veſſel through which Water cannot paſs, 
may retain any thing. Nor is it any Objedtion, that Sy- 

and Oils will ſometimes paſs through Veſſels, which 
ä for this is not owing to the greater 
Subtilty or Penetration of their Particles ; but to this, that 
| ſuch Veſſels are made of Wood wherein Refin abounds, to 
which Oils and Syrups are Menſtrunms; fo that, diffolv- 
ing the Reſin, they make their Way through the S 
lett : whereas Water, as it does not act on y 
is ferained in theſe Veſſels. - 

Water, however, does gradually make its Way th 
all Woods, and is only retainable in Glaſs and ; 
nay, it was found by iment at Florence, that Water 


* 


ſhut up in a ſpherical Veſſel of Gold, and then preſs d the Fire, affords a prodigious Quantity of pure Water; 


with a great Force, made its Way through the Pores even 


of Gold: ſo that the moſt unpermeable Body in Nature is 
permeable to Water. 


Water is even more fluid than Air ; for we account a 
Body is more fluid than another, when its Parts will make 


their Way through fmaller Pores. Now Air, *tis known, 
will not paſs through Leather, as is evident by covert 

an exhauſted Receiver therewith; but Water goes thro 
it with Eaſe. Again: Air may be retain'd in a Bladder, 
whereas Water ouſes through. In effect, tis found" that 


Water will paſs through Pores ten times ſmaller than Air 


will. | | 


All that has been faid of Air, with regard to the Com- 


polition of Bodies, holds much more of Water, as being 


both more penetrable, and more us. It enters the 
Compoſition therefore of all Bodies, both Vegetables, Ani- 


mals, and Foſſils; and has this Circumſtance peculiar to 
it, that it is eaſily le from any of the Bodies it unites 
withal ; which cannot be ſaid of any other Body. © 

Fire, indeed, will more than Water : but then 
*tis difficult to ſeparate h 
fix'd in, as is evident in red Lead, Gc. | 
This Property 


commodiaus and eaſy Conveyance of the nutritious Mat- 


ter of all Bodies ; for in being fo very fluid, and paſſing 
and repaſſing ſo readily, it never ſtops up the Pores, but 


leaves room for the following Water to bring on a new 


Supply of nutritious Marter. 


And yet the ſame Water, as little cohefive as it is, and 


as eaſily ſeparated from moiſt Bodies, will cohere fi 
with ſome others, and bind them together into the m 


ſolid Maſſes : though it appears wonderful, that Water, © 


up with Earth or Aſhes, gives them 
the utmoſt Firmneſs and Fixity : the Aſhes, for Inftance, 


which is almoſt an univerſal Diſſolvent, 
a great Coagulator 


Thus Water, mir d 


of an Animal, well inc with 


pure Water, and 
made into a Paſte, and this baked by 


a vehement 25 
grow into a Cupel, which ſhall bear the utmoſt Effort of 


the Refiner's Furnace. *Tis, in effect, upom the glutinous 
Nature of Water alone, that our Houſes ſtand; for take 
the Water out of the Wood, and it becomes Afhes ; out 
of the Tiles, and they become mere Duſt: ehe 
Thus a little Clay dry'd in the Sun, becomes a Poyder; 
which, mix'd with Water, ſticks together again, and ma 
be faſhionꝰ d at Pleaſure; and this dry d again by a 


| Fire, or in the Sun, and then bak' d in a Fand 


by an intenſe Fire, becomes little other than a Stone. 


So the Chineſe or Japan Earth, whereof our Porcelain 


Veſſels are made, which hold all Li 


effect, ail the Stability and Firmneſs that is ſeen in the Uni- 
verſe, is owing to Water alone: thus Stone would be 
incoherert Sand, did not Water bind it together. 
Thus again, of a fat, gravelly Earth, wrought up with 
Water, and baked or burnt, we make Bricks, Files, and 
earthen Veſſeis, of tuch excceding Hardneſs and Cluſeneſs, 


it · again from the Bodies it is once 


of Water, join'd with its Smoothneſs 
and Lubricity, renders it fit to ſerve as a Vehicle for the 


Lezd itſelf, is diluted and wrought up with Water. In 


* 


that Water can't paſs through then 
though to Appearance perfeltiy 
ter, yet, if they be pulverized, and put into 
diſtill*d, yield an incredible Quantity of Water: when... 
it ap ; that the Particles of Water may be ſo diffus“ d 
iſpers'd through Bodies, as to cohere with them, and 
give them Hardneſs (for che Particles of Sand would nc. 
ver ſtick together without Water), and yet may be fccit' d 
back again; and reduc'd to their former find Stare. 
And the ſame holds of Metals; for the Parings or File- 
ings of Lead, Tin, or Antimony, &c. by Diſtillation, 
yield Water very plentifully; and the hardeſt Stones, Sca- 


ſalt, and Sulphur, Nitre, Vitriol, Ce. are found to con 
ſift chiefly of Water, into which they reſolve by the Force 


of Fire, and loſe the Coheſion of their Parts. Thus, it 


you diſtil Sal Gemmæ, which is a very hard, tranſparent 
Body, like Cryſtal, a good Quantity of Water will wiſe, 
and then the Body, which before was tranſparent, becomes 
PIP, white, and friable. " f 
The Lapis Calcarias, or Lime ſtone, being epos d to 


and the more this Water is expreſs d, the more friable it 
becomes; whereinto, in licu of the Water ſo expell' d, 
the Fire, in the Courſe of Calcination, enters; which is 
expell'd again in its turn, by pouring on cold Water. 
Laſtly; of the Water and Calx tempet d together, ariſes 
a Maſs ſcarce inferior, in point of Solidity, to the primitive 
Lime-ftone : ſo that the Lapis Calcarius appears to be no 
more than living Earth, bound into a Conſiſtence with 


Water. arent = . 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that Water is the 
univerſal Gluten, which binds tegerher the Parts of all Bo- 


dies : and hence that Obſervetion of Bexiivegho, That Na- 


ture makes Diamonds of a Water well depurated and har- 


den'd into a Mak. e 
That Water is not elaſtic, is evident hence, that it is 
incompreſſible, or incapable, by any means, of being t-. 
duc*d into lefs Compaſs, though urged with the greateſt 
NIE Thus we learn by that famous Experiment made 
by Order of the Great Duke of Tuſcany; where a Quan- 
tiry of Water being cloſely included in an hollow Ball of 
ure Gold, and thus: laid in a Preſs with a prodigious 
orce thereon, the Ball not being able to aſſume a more 
copious Figure, to give more roam for the Water, and 
the Water being incapable of Condenſation, rather than 
yield, it tranſuded through the Pores of the Metal; ſo 
that the Ball was found wer all over on the Outſide; 


t hap- 
the Wa- 
under with. 
incredible Violence: though others account; fog, the Effect 
from, this, that the included Water, in freezingaccndea- 
vours to expand itſelf, or poſſes. more rom than it did 

denies, it 


pens ſufficient to contract and conſtipate Bodies, 
rallic Matter undergoing the common Fate, a 
ter refuſing to give Way, the Cannon is burſt al 


before; which being 


Some bring an Argument for the Elaſticity of Water, 
hence: That hot Water takes up more room chan cold. 
But no legitimate Concluſion can be form d from hence: 
for in the hot Water there is a good Quantity of Fire con- 
tain'd, which, interpoſing between the Particles of the Wa- 
ter, makes it extend to a greater Space, without any Ex- 
panſion of Parts, from its own Elaſticity, Plus is evident 
hence, that if Water be ance heated, thert is no reduce 
ing it to its former Dimenſions, but by letting it cool 
again: which plainly ſhews, that the Expanſjon depends 
not on the Elafticiry of Parts, but on the Preſence _— 

8 5 ater, 


burſts through its Re- 


n+ » 


afterward frozen, and 
us, he ſaw a huge Veſſel, of exceeding hard Metal, ſplit 


to the Nature of the com 
1. The Particles whereof Water conſiſta, are, as to our 


| loſs their T 


ow» Ct WE DP ä 
= . „ 0 . 
= 


— 


Water, then, though incapable of Compreſſion or Con- 
enen may yet be rarefy'd by Heat, and contracted 
Mn Bodies that are not 


It may be added. that a farther Degree of Cold, chat 
is, ſuch an one as congeals Water, or turns it into Ice, does 
it. There are other Ways to manifeſt this Ex- 


Quantity of Water into a ftrong cylindrical 

* ren VER, he. he expoſed it uncover d both to the 
Air in froſty Nights, and the Operation of Snow and Salt; 
and found, that the Ice d in both Caſes, reach'd 
higher than the Water ore it was frozen, and expanded 
into Ie. 

So if a concave Cylinder, made of any compact Mat- 
ter, be rightly ſtopp'd at one End, and Hud with Water 
at the other, and then that alſo clos'd in the ſame manner; 
if this Pipe be fuſj in the Air, ſufficiently cold, the 
contain'd Water will be frozen, and the Stopples at both 
Ends, or at leaſt one, will be thrown out, and a Rod of 
Ice thereat, in Continuation with the Tube. 

* complain'd to Mr. Boyle, that ſome- 
times, through the Neg of the Servants, the Rain 
being ſuffer d to ſoak into Marble, the violent Froſts, 
coming on, would burſt the Stones. 

Another Tradeſman d, that even Implements 
made of Bell-metal, being careleſsly expos'd to the Wet, 
have been broken and ſpoil'd by the Water; which, have- 
ing enter'd at the little Cavities of the Metal, was there 
into Ice. And Gabens tells 


aſunder by congealed Water. 

If it be aſk'd, how a Body ſo light, fluid, volatile, and 
which ſo eaſy a Fire ſuffices to rarefy, ſhould be fo ſtub- 
born and incompreſſible * we fee no other Cauſe to aſſign, 
but the H of its Parts. | 

If Water be conſider d as conſiſting of ſpherical or cu- 


bical Particles, hollow within-ſide, and of a firm Texture, 


here will be-enough to account for the Whole. Its Firm- 

neſs and Similarity will make it reſt ſufficiently, and itsVa- 
cuity renders it light enough, Sc. Y 

From what has been ſaid, we may ſcttle ſomething as 
Particles of Water. 


Senſes, infinitely ſmall ; as it appears from their prodigious 
e Power. 

2. They are Ty, void 
of any ſenſible Aſperities;; as from their being ſo 
ealiy ſeparable from other Bodies they adhere to 
* — — extremely ſolid; as appears by their co- 

— ara FF an 
A as ſuch, invi- 
fible. This we gather, 1. From hence, that pure Water 
inclos d in a clean Veſſel, hermetically ſeal'd, projects no 
Shadow o that the Eye ſhall not be able to diſcover, 
whether the Veſſel have Water in, or not. 2. In that the 
Cryſtal 


ranſpareney. 
They are very rigid and inflexible ; as appears 
cher not being com Des Cartes ſuppoſed rhe 


Particles of Water of an-Ec-like Form, to account for 


2 but, on this footing, they, could tab de 


It Sober, that whew Sek i infuſed in Water, it 
does not fill the Veſſe&in to its own Bulk : 
whence it follows, that there muſt be ſome little Spaces be- 
tween its Particles, to admit thoſe of the Salt. And hence 

again we gather, that the watery Particles are ſolid and in- 
fexible ; fince though have intermediate Spaces, 
no Fare or Wight y way compecls of croatthem 
nearer together. 

From the Whole it follows, chat Water, de void of any 
heterogeneous Admixture, conſiſts of e minute, 
penetrative, fluid, flippery, ſolid, Particles; 
= conſequently, approaches near to the Nature of Mer- 


: and hence that Obſervation of the antient Chemiſts, 
7 bat Mercury is the only Body in Nature that diſſolves; 
aljuding to the menſtruous Virtue of Water. 


of Salts, hes the Water is ſeparated from them, 
from 


yet f n ho Drop of Of i rom 


W A 

* Water i the molt infipid of all Bodies ; for the Taſte 
we ſometimes obſerve therein, does not ariſc from the 
mere Water, but from Salt, Vitriol; or other Bodtes, mix'd 
with it: and accortiingly, all the Waters that are favoury, 
as thoſe of Italy, &c. and which are recommended by Phy- 
ſicians for medicinal Uſes, arc In found to depolic a 


ex Quantity of ſome of theſe Foſſils. 
1 of Water by freezing. Mr. Boyle having pour d 


Nor does it appear by any „that Water hay 
the leaſt Smell, provided it be pure : fo chat Water might 


open remain imperceptible to us, were it not for our Senſe of 


Touching, 
Water therefore a to be perfectly indifferent, as 
to the aſſuming of all Forms. Bentivoglio maintains, e 


Aas ee ex. gr. pu 
Cinnabar, or any other Matter, the Water will TI rick 
them all, and become what they are. Which Opinion falls 
in with that of Thales and Paracelſus above-mention'd. 
And hence it is that Water is call'd a ſecond Mercury. © 


Of the ſolutive Power of Water. 


Water; confider'd as a Menſtruum, diſſolves, NY 
1. All Saks 3 as Sugar, Boraz, Ge. which Air only dif 
ſolves by virtue of the Water it contains; which Fire only 
lquefies, and Earth leaves untouch'd : ſo that Water 
alone is the proper Menſtruum of Salts. | 
The Particles of Salts, a cnn iv 
ſinuate themſelves into the ices between the Parti- 
cles of Water; but when thoſe Interſtices are fill'd with 
any Salt, the ſame Water will not any longer diſſolve the 
ſame Salt; but a Salt of another Kind it will, by reaſori 
its Particles, being of a different Form, will enter and oc- 
the Vacancies left by the former. And thus again; 
it will diſſolve a third or fourth Salt, Sc. So, when Wa- 
ter has imbib'd its Fill of common Salt, it will till diffolve 
Nitre ; and, when ſaturated with Heat, it will diſſolve Sal 
Armoni ac; and ſo on. | 
2. le diffolves all faline Bodies; it being the conſtituent 


zapable of being reduc'd into 4 Lie Perm 


r o nnn by Water, as td 
be 


naceous Bodies, 7. e. all alkalibus 
: theſe two Bodies make 
3 but not a Salt. on om 
not difſoluble in Water; but the A e 
rendering it faline, 1 ror fr | 
"ihe a in d ben 160 & - 
8 T ES af 


be fad the f all the Oils, 
whic . Wan ciceptin 


Sele are the he Mane of Nahe; Ad yet 
eſe de not a2, volels diffobved: either by Water ot 
Fire. 


X Coma v hae Ch: or Metal, 1. 4 


ther. If now you take Ses - a well dry ds it will be white, 
and. riot : diſſolve it in Water; and, after. ex- 
Ter, it will become tranſparent, by reaſon of 


the . Parts. 
4. It diffolves Glaſs itſelf; for this, if melted with Salt 
of T becomes ſoluble in Water 

+ fr diBabves Bodies; this being Part of 
+ 6 I. e ater, in 
Contradifftinftion from a Reſin: but oleaginous Bodies it 
leaves untouch'd ; nay, and what is more extraordinary, 


r 

cles into 
Water, all 
fectiy diſperſed, 
— — together again, and — rh Water alone: 
ſo that there ſhould ſeem to be ſome Re between 
NN Gert. 
of Water, as alſo between that of Oil. | 
Add, that Water ſeems to repel all | 
and adipoſe FC 
N 
diffolv'd by Water: and it is, in all Probability, by this 
e 


the ſeveral 


W A 
Fe 
"Nor does Water difſolve Sulphur ; for tho* you boil 


Sulphur ever fo long in Wazer, yet it will fill remain un- 


touch d. 

Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy Bodies, but ra- 
ther unites and conſolidates them ; as we ſee in Tiles, &c. 
Water, however, mix d with alkali Salta, diſſolves Oil, 
and auly Bodies: F rr pour 9) 00 2 
Wool, be repelPd , and contributes nothing to- 
wards cleanſing of the fame; yet mix a ſtrong Lixivium, 
or an alkali Salt, with the Water, and then it readily diſ- 
ſolves, and abſorbs all that is greaſy and oleaginous; and 
they i is woo; Ay DIE But neither will Wa- 
ter alone do, as being immiſcible with Oil; ie NY 
other ſort of Salts : or Sen- water, with all its Salts, 


never waſh out any oily Impurities. So, in the ordinary 


Methods of Scouring and Fulling, the Stuffs are waſh'd in 
ſtale, x $1 human Urine, which is known to be a 


„1 Miſilve Baſt 5's ve congibe 
Refin to be no other than an inſpiſſared or concentrated 
Oil. 


Ir has been diſputed, whether or no Water be converti- 
ble into Air; there being numerous Inſtances of at leaſt 
an apparent Tranſmutation. 

In the Vapours daily rais'd, we find Water rarefy'd to 
- ſuch a Degree, as to take place in the Atmoſphere, and 
help to compoſe a conſiderable Part of what we call Air, 
| and even to contribate-to many of the Effects aſcribed to 

Air. 


But ſuch a Vapou. ESE ©) 
nent Air, being eaſily reduc'd into Water again. So, in 
Digeſtions and Diſtillations, though Water may be rare- 
fy'd into Vapours, e 
but only divided by Heat, and diffuſed into very minute 
Parts; which, meeting together, preſently return to ſuch 
. Waser 23 they conſtitmed be before. 

Yet Water, rarefy d into Vapour in an Zolipyle, will, 
for a while, have an elaſtic Power, the great and laſt Cha- 
racteriſtic of true Air, and ſtream out perfectiy like a Blaſt 
of Air. D. 
0 to no elſe eat, expands and 

aro be 2 thereof; and when the Heat is 
N 
mere Water broken into little Parts, and put into Motion; 
fince, by holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold Body againſt 


it, the Vapours condenſing thereon will preſently cover the 


Body with Water. 


Indeed, though no Heat intervenes, Motion alone, if 


vehement, may perhaps ſuffice to break Water into mi- 


nute Parts, and make them aſcend upwards in form of 
Air. 


Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, 


wy the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtreighten'd on two Rocks 
ery near each other, Joh apid Stream, daſhing with great 


Imperuolity again Pr of its Water into 
minute Corpuſcles, L 5 gives it ſuch a Motion, that a Miſt 


may be obſery'd at a conſiderable Diſtance ariſing from the 


Place, and aſcending high into the Air. 
Sea water is an Aſſem 
can ſcarce be ſaid to have the ipal Part: it is an uni- 
verſal Colluvies of all the Bodies in Nature, ſuſtain d and 
kept ſwimming in Water as a Vehicle. 
Dr. Lifter conſiders it as the Fund or Source, out of 
which all Bodies ariſe. He gives, in ſome meakue, into 
the Opinion of Thales, and Van Helmont ; —— 2 


Sea- water to have been the only Element created at the Be- 


ginning, before any Animal or Vegetable, or even before 
the Sun uſelf. 

Freſh-water he ſuppoſes to have ariſen accidentally after 
the Creation of theſe; and to owe its Origin to the Va- 


pours of Plants, the Breath of Animals, and the Exhala- 
tions raiſed by the Sun. 


Dr. Halley is of another Opinion ; he ſuppoſes, that the 
Saltneſs of the Sea ariſes — the faline Matter diſſolved 


and imbibed by the Rivers in their Progreſs, and diſcharg'd 


thereto: but Water being pour d on it, the 


blage of Bodies, wherein Water 


made at a large Ine f of time, 


it has been is preſen Degree of Salk. 
Tran. 8 8 


Thus, if you grind a Plant into Duſt and Furina, 
never ferment, even tho' you add Yeaſt or 8 


readily riſes. 
All Putrefactions, both of animal and 


and determining 


the Degree of Fire or Heat. 7 eG aaning 


by M. A he Chin, that Water over 


the Fire grows, gradually more and more hot, till it comes 
to boil ; but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its 
Degree of Heat, even though the Fire was ever 
Þ mock  &@ b mei aon — 
therefore affords a Standard or fix d Degree 


all over the World; boiling Water, provided it be 


pure, being of the ſame ng te Ke ul 
Equator. 


15 


"Mineral Waters are of ſeveral Kinds : 


1. Acd Waters: theſe i fron the A of 


itre, Alum, and Salt. Theſe are cold, and very 


ere being reckon ror ek tin = houken 
LN 


25 Japan; which no Fire can dag Warn —— 


which keeps hot thrice as lang as our boil'd Water. 


produc'd from an im 
Nitre, and Copper; e 
Very cold 


of the Source or Spring wo has enge, 


There are alſo ers Waters, which change the Nature 
of Bodies. 


In che Northern Part of Ulfer in Jreland, is reported | 
to be a Spring, which, in the Space of ſeven Years, pe- 


NN 
to in z as in ary, Bur- 


gundy, &c. Vitruvius mentions a Lake in 
which converts Wood into Stone in one Day. 


Near Armagh in Traland, is d to be a Lake, whereon 


a Staff being fixed ſome Months, the Part that ſtuck in 


the Mud will be rurn'd into Iron; and, that Part, encom- 
paſs'd with the Water, into Hone the reſt reft remaining as 


There are Warr fppofd u erafine les no 


Poiſonous Waters are occaſioned by their creeping 
arſenical, antimonial, or mercurial Earths, and being im- 
by their Fumes : ſuch as the Lacus Aſphaltites, 
and divers others about the Alps, dec. which immediately 
kill thoſe who drink thereof: but theſe are moſt of them 


fill d up with Stones; which is one Reaſon. ſo few are 


known. 
Saline Waters are 
derived from the Sea by ſhme ſubterrancous 


are generated from mineral Salts, which chey meet vi 


in their Paſſage, ere they arrive at the Springs. 

Boiling or bubbling Waters are produc d either by a 
ſulphureous, or a nitrous mix'd with the Water in 
the Earth: if it be ſulphureous, the Water is hot; if ni- 


trous, cold; . 


ſo; but ſome few are cold. | 


© two Experiments ef | 


2 


aters have their Riſe from a Mixture of 
Nitre and Alum ; or of Mercury, Iron, Sc. The Depth 


thro! 


generated two Ways; eren ar | 


perties, any of theſe Claſſes. Such 
are, | 
A al, 


1. That Spring in P which abſorbs all Bodies 
caſt into it, although the lighteſt : and not far from it 


there was antiently another, in which no Bodies, not the 


heavieſt, could ſink. 

2. There is ſaid to be a Lake in Andulafia, which fore- 
tels a ing Storms, by making a terrible Bellow- 
ings may be heard. at eighteen or twenty Miles Di- 
ſtance 


3. In Granads is a Well, whoſe Water diſſolves 


Stones. | | 
4. There are Springs in divers Parts of England and 
Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea; and ſome are ſaid even to 
ebb and flow againſt the Tide. 

M. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroſtatics, tells us, 
That there is in Water a kind of Viſcouſneſs, which 
makes its Parts ſtick to one another, and to other Bodies, 
as to Wood, and clean Glaſs, in ſuch a manner, that 


pour Water into a clean Glaſs, 
it, that Part of the Water which is next 
the Glaſs will riſe above a Line and an half higher than the 
Level of the reſt: and tho* we cannot tell wherein this 
Viſcouſneſs conſiſts, yet its Effects are always ſenſible. 
After this manner, two diſtin Drops of Water will 
eg as ſoon as they touch one another ever ſo 
The ſame thing will happen to two Drops of Mercury, 
or two Drops of Oil, laid foftly upon Water, if you bring 
them to touch one another. The ſame will alſo happen 
to thoſe Bubbles of Air which are at the Bottom of a Diſh 
full of Water, when it has ſtood a while upon the Fire; 
for if you them towards each. other with a Pin, or 
any thing elſe, they will, after the ſame manner, run into 
To explain the Reaſon of this Viſcouſneſs, as well as 
we can, we might ſay, that each of theſe Subſtances have- 
ing their Particles in conſtant Motion 


Space they can take up, which is a ſphe- 
But if this was true, then a Drop of Mer- 

of Water, would be reduc'd into a 
Globe. Beſides, we find, that in the exhauſted Receiver 


cury, and a 


of an Air-pump, Drops of Water or Metcury keep their 
globular Figures, and unite into one in that rarefy'd A 
as they do in common Air. | 


There are alſo Bodies that Water will not tick to, or 


not without Difficulty ; as Tallow, Colewort-leaves, before 
they are handled, Swan or Duck-feathers: if it lies upon 
thoſe Subſtances, it is in round Drops: or if it be in a 
pretty large Quantity, its Outſide is round, and the reſt is 
a level Subſtance. 70. | 

Having thus fully treated of the Properties of Water 
philoſophically, I ſhall next confider it as effentially ne- 
ceſſary in Gardens for Uſe, as alſo of the Beauty which 
Water adds to Gardens, where it can be obtain'd in Plenty, 
if it is properly diſpos'd ; and firſt of its Uſe. 

In the Ki arden Water is abſolutely neceſſary ; 
for without it, there can be little exp z therefore in 
ſuch Places where there cannot be a Supply of Water ob- 
tain'd for Baſons or Ponds, Wells muſt be dug; and where 
the Depth to the Water is too great, to be rais'd by 
Pumps, there muſt be either Machines for' raifing of it 
contriv*d, or it muſt be drawn by Hand; but in ſuch 
Places which are fo unhappily fituated, as to require Ma- 
chines for the raiſing ot the Water from a great Depth, 
chere is but ſmall Encouragement to make Kirchen-gar- 
dens; for the conſtant ſupplying of Water in thoſe dry 
Situations will be attended with great Expence; and ge- 
nerally the Produce of ſuch Land is of little Worth, eſpe- 
Lally in dry Seaſons. | | 


are divers other Waters that have fingular Pro- 
not reducible to 


Regard had to the natural Soil of the Garden; for in looſe 


Where Kitcheri-gatdens are ſupplied with Water from 
Wells, there ſhould —— of large Ciſtefns ; 
into which the Water ſhould be rais'd; to be expos'd to 
the Sun and Air ſome time before it is uſed: for the 
Rawneſs of this Water, when freſh drawn from Wells; 
is not agreeable to the Growth of Vegetables: ſo that 
where Ponds are in the Neighbourhood of theſe 
Gardens, whence the Water can be led into them; 
this is by much the beſt for the Growth of Vege- 
tables; next to this, River-water is to be prefer dz 
eſpecially from thoſe Rivers, which run thro* or near 
large Towns, where the Water is fatten'd by the Soil 
thrown into the Rivers; but the Water of ſome very clear 
Rivers is as hard as that from the deepeſt Springs, tiling 
thro Gravel or Sand; for the Springs iſſuing thro Chalk 
are much ſofter. | | 

If good Water can be obtain'd in Plenty; from the 
Neighbourhood of the Kitchen-garden, then there ſhould 
be two or three Baſons made in different Parts of the Gar- 
den; fo that no Part of the Garden ſhould be too faf 
diſtant from the Water; for where the Water is to be 
carried to a conſiderable Diſtance; the Expence of Labout 
will be great; and there will be great Danger of the 
Plants ſuffering; from their being but ſparingly watered ; 
Labourers being very apt to ſlight their Work; when at- 
tended with Trouble, unleſs they are diligently look'd 
after: the Size of theſe Baſons ſhould be in proportion to 
the Quantity of Water which will be required, or that they 
can be ſupplied with; but their Depth ſhould not be more 
than four Feet; for when they are deeper; there is Danger 
of Perſons being drown'd, if by Accident they ſhould 
fall into them ; „Water; when very deep, is not ſo 
well warmed and tempered by the Sun and Air, as when 
it is ſhallow; therefore the Water of ſhallow Baſons is 
beſt for the Uſe of Gardens. | | 

In making of theſe Baſons, there muſt be particular 
ſandy Land there will require much Care in making of 
the Clay-walls ſo as to hold Water; but where the Ground 
is loamy, or inclining toClay, there will be little Difficulry 
in making Baſons; and the Clay-walls need not be ſo thick: 
Where the Ground is looſe, the Clay-walls at the Bottom 
ſhould not be leſs than two Feet thick, and thoſe on the 
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: the ſame Inconveniency 
of the Sun in Summer ; 
it will be very difficult (not 
to prevent its cracking; and theſe will 
; and if the Clay 
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dug out level, where the Baſon 


y 
When the Ground is 


is defign'd, the Clay muſt be brought in, and laid very 


carefully in the Bottom, being very careful, that no Dirt, 
or ima Stones, be d with the Cie! and there muſt 
be ſome Water thrown from time to time upon it, as it 
is cloſely trod by Mens naked Feet; and then it muſt be 
rammed very cloſe: in the performing of this, there muſt 
be great Care taken, that every Part of the Clay is equally 
kneeded and rammed; without which, there will be great 
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at proper Diſtances; or if the Walls are made of 
there ſhould be Planks ſupported by ſtrong Timbers 
at proper 
will be great Danger of being broken down; e<, 
cially where the Baſons are large, ſo as that the Win 
have room to act upon the Surface of the Water, 
drive it in large Waves againſt the Banks. 
The Directions here given are only 
ſervoirs of Water for Uſe; ſo muſt 
large Pieces of Water for Beauty 


plac'd 
Clay, 
| ac'd 
Diſtances to ſupport the Clay; otherwiſe there 


Water, it will be a great additional Beauty, becauſe the 
Water will always be much clearer, ſo more beautiful, 
than ſtill Water ; beſide, if it moves with any Degree of 
Velocity, there may be ohe or more Falls of Water con- 
triv'd, which will ſtill add to the Beauty: in thie conduct. 
ing of this Water, the Level of the Ground muſt be care- 
fully taken; for the great Skill in the contriving of Rivers, 


the or other Pieces of Water, is in the ſavi 


find an eaſy Paſſage ; and where tall Trees are 
near Baſons or Ponds, the ſhaking of. the T 


violent Winds is apt to looſen the Clay-walls, and occaſion 
Cracks in them; therefore theſe Cautions are neceſſary 


to be obſerv'd. 


In ſome Countries, where Clay cannot be eaſily pro- 


cured, the Walls of theſe Baſons are tly made of 
Chalk, which is beaten into fine Powder, and made into 
a Sort of Morter; and with this the Walls are made, by 
ramming and working it very hard and firm: theſe Baſons 
hold Water very well where they can be well ſupplied 
with Water, fo as not to be too long dry ; for when it ſo 
happens, the Sun and Wind dry the Chalk, and cauſe 
it to crack; and theſe Cracks commonly extend thro? the 
Thickneſs of the Walls, fo as to let off the Water. 
There are others who build their Walls with Brick 


laid in Terraſs; which is a good Method for ſuch Places 


where the Ground is very looſe and ſandy ; becauſe the 
Walls, when well built, will ſupport the looſe Earth from 
falling or ſertling away from the Sides ; but where Terraſs 
zs uſed, the Walls ſhould not be dry and expoſed, 
for the Heat is apt to crack the T "y | 

Some Perſons make a Cement of powdered. Tile and 
Lime; two-thirds of the former, to one-third of the 
latter ; being very careful in the mixing of it not to add 
| too much Water, but to labour it well in the beating; 
which is a principal thing to be obſery'd : with this Ce- 
ment they cover the Surface of the Walls of Baſons, 
about two 
ing very careful that no Sticks, Straws, or Stones, 
are mix'd with it: this Plaſtering is commonly perform'd 
in dry Weather; and as ſoon as it is finiſh*d, it is rubbed 
over with Oil or Bullocks. blood, and the Water let into 
the Baſon as ſoon as poſſible: this Cement has the Pro- 
perty of hardening under Water, ſo as to be equal to 
Stone, and will continue as long found. 

Whatever the Materials are with which the Walls are 
made, there mult be great Care taken, that they are built 
ſo ſtrong, as that they may reſiſt the Weight of the 
Water; fo that where the Ground about the Baſon is not 
very ſolid, the Walls ſhould be thicker, and ſupported 


Inches thick, laying the Plaſter very ſmooth, 


ſaving of Expence in 
the digging : therefore where the Ground is naturally low, 
the Water ſhould be conducted thro' theſe low Parts; and 


carry it thro? higher 3 for in 


however large may be their Extent, are not near ſo pleaſing 
as where the Water is fo conducted, as that the Termi- 
may be ſeen as little as poſſible ; for when the 
Water is loſt from the Sight, by ſome gentle eaſy Turns, 
the Imagination may be led to ſuppoſe the Surface of the 
Water extended to a conſiderable Diſtance: ſo that ſome- 
times ſmall Pieces of Water are ſo artfully contriv'd, 28 
to make them appear very conſiderable. © 
As in the old Stile of laying out Gardens the W 


nation 


was ht into regular ſtrait Canals, which 
correfponded with the ſtrait Walks, Hedges, and regular 


Lines of Trees, which were then chiefly ſtudied; fo, as 
the Taſte altered from this ſtiff Method of diſpoſing Gar- 
dens, to that which ap nearer to Nature in the 
forming of Rivers, or other large Pieces of Water, thoſe 
who have ſucceeded beſt have always had great Regard 
to the natural Situation of the Ground; fo as to lead the 
22 thro? the r Hollows of the Gran whereby 

great Expence of digging is ſaved ; contrive- 
ing to makethe Head — Part of theGround, 
it may be done at a much leſs Expence, and will be better 
ſecured, than where the Head is of great Extent ; there- 
fore it is better either to ſhorten the Extent of the Water, 

| | 


. that where there 
great Epence in the making of theſe large Heads, 
will appear lefs beaiful than where Nature i 

nothing can be more unſightly, 
thoſe extenſive Heads which are ſometimes made 
* Water, which riſe ſix or Feet, and 
more, above the Surface of the Ground; 
© Water is hid from the Sight, to thoſe Perſon: 
on that Side of the Head, and a 
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bed * ſome, who, by pretend 
d; are ſome, ing to imi- 
Lap copy from theſe Works, have err*d as much in 


| | often 
made Er Parts of Circles, with ſuch an Air of Stiffneſs, 
as to render them equally dif: with any the moſt 
| * to Perſons of good Taſte: another thing 
alſo common to theſe unnatural Pieces of Water, which 


with the Floor of the Houſe; for Nes generally ſome 
Moiſture, which will late thro the Veins of the Earth, 
enough to occaſion ſo much Damp, as to render the 
Lower-part of the Houſe unwholfome ; and where there 


Where Perſons are not ſo happily ſituated, as to have G 
the Command of a conſtant running Water, but | 
Reſervoirs or-Ponds can be fu 


ere agreeable Pieces of 
1 3 
is a large Supply; — be better to con- 


tract the Defign ; for nothing can be more ridiculous than 
that of having cither Ponds or Rivers deſign d, where 
they cannot be with Water in the dry Seaſons, 
2 the greateſt Want of it, both for Uſe and 

leaſure I 

In thoſe Places where there is a great Scarcity of Water, 
there ſhould be large Reſervoirs contriv d, into which the 
Water which deſcends from the Hills and riſing Grounds 
may be led; ſo that a large Body of Water may be col- 
lected during the rainy Seaſon, for a Supply in time of 
Drought: theſe Reſervoirs, when large, may contain as 
much Water as may be neceſſary for the Uſe of the Houſe 
and Gardens: but theſe can rarely ſupply Water enough 


and from the 
Leaf, 


2 Upon 


W A 


73 therefore in ſuch Situations it ſhould not be 


rs ſo well; as whieri it is fituated 
near Woods, fo in the Contrivance of Rivers: or Pieces of 
Water, they ſhould be ſo plac'd as to have Planting near, 


that the Contraſt r 


pear as perfect as poſſible: and in ſome Places whe 
Wacr can be fen hes the open Groves, der e 
Stems of larpe Trees, it will add greatly to the Beauty 
of the Place; us where the Wine is ilar to 


large minate, the Head ſhould be as much conceal'd as poſſible, 


by cloſe Plantations of ever- green Trees, which may be 
fac'd with Alders and Weeping-willows, plarited cloſe on 
eggs Soar gen ee 


over; and if the Water is contracted, and led thro? 


Trees with a gentle Winding, it may ſeem to run much 


farther, and to communicate with a Body of 


Water at a Diſtance; in the contriving of which, "ie 


Art is to make it appear as natural as poſſible; for 
leſs Art there appears in theſe Things, the longer they 


imi- will pleaſe, and the . dre; Averkng eſt6em'd by by Per- 
ſons of good Judgment. 


WATSONIA. 
The Name given 


Nature. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath & permanent Spatha (or Sheath) which is divided 
into three Parts to the Bottom: the Flower is of one Leaf, 


expands, where it is ſlightly cut into fix Parts: in the 
Centre of theTube is fituated the val ene rere 
aitendad by three Stamina, each ſupporting Sum- 


mit ; the Pointal afterward turns to a 2 Veſſel,. 


loſed by the three Calls, which d 
„ 22 


We have n Plant at preſent in the 


Engliſh Gardens: 


WarsoxrA foliis enfformibus, floribus alternis. Wat- 
. fonia with ſword- ſhaped Leaves, and the Flowers grow- * 


alternate. 


— Plint is « Native of the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence I receiv'd the Seeds, which were ſent me 
by my learned Friend Dr. Fob Bafter, F. R. S. of Zirkzee, 
with thoſe of ſeveral other Sorts, which have produc'd 
ſome curious Plants, which have not been deſcrib'd by any 


Writers on Botany: the Flowers of this Plant are ſhap'd - 


like thoſe of the Polianthes of Dr. Linnens : but theſe have 
but three Stamina; whereas thoſe of the Polianthes have 
fix; therefore this cannot be under that Genus : 
of the Flower, and its being of one 
muſt be from the Gladiolts ; ſo I have 
—_ conſtituting this Genus, and apply- 
ing this Name learned Friend Mr. Watſon to it. 
This Plant hath a 6 bulbs Rook, which is com 

and ſhaped ike hoſe of tho Glad; this Stalk riſes two 
Feet and an Height, having broad fword-ſhaped 
Ly 2 which reſemble thoſe of the 


it 
taken the 


S Cain i= diy ode uc'd on the 


pr ofthe Salk 


. pics "apr eons ET oy Ricky poo. 
the Secd-yeſſels begin to ſwell, arid they r 
duce Seeds in England - the uſual time of this s 
flowering is in March or April. 

Ic propagates by Off-ſets from the Root, in the ſame 
manner as the Crocus or Gladiolus, and in great 
Plenty r oots is in 
— foon the Stalks decay: 1m bem 
put into Pots fill d with light t freſn Earth, and may be 
plac'd in the open Air till toward eh. mths yg 
when the Leaves will begin to appear above-ground ; at 
which time it will be proper to remove them into Shelter ; 


y on each Side; 


for as it is a Native of a warm Country, it will 4 

ſome Shelter from the Froſt; at leaſt hitherto it has 

ſo manag d; for until the Roots are become common, it 

would be imprudent to venture them abroad in 3 
5 


; to ths ens of Plant i in Henour 
of Mr. William Watſon, Fellow of the Royal Society, who 


ff is @ very learned Botaniſt, and a diligent Inquirer into 


baving @ cylindrical Tube, which is incurved, and the Brim 


fear Tuberoſe; but are 


W E 


tho! it may probably be hardy enough to teſiſt the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters, when planted in a warm Bor- 
der, and a dry Soil; for thoſe Plants which have been 
plac'd in an airy Glaſs-caſe, have ſucceeded better 
than thoſe which have been in the Stove: and the Flowers 
have been much ſtronger, and of longer Duration; tho 
thoſe in the Stove have flower'd a full Month earher: but 
theſe have been ſo much drawn, as not to produce Seeds; 
whereas thoſe which have been treated pretty hardily, and 
had Plenty of Air, have ſeldom failed. 


WEATHER is the State or Diſpoſition of the Atmo- 
ſphere, with regard to Moiſture or Drought, Heat or 
Cold, Wind or Calm, Rain, Hail, Froſt, Snow, Fog, 
WS | 

As *tis in the Atmoſphere that all Plants and Animals 
live and breathe; and as that appears to be the great Prin- 
ciple of moſt animal and vegetable Productions, Alter- 
ations, Sc. there does not ſeem any thing in all Philo- 
ſophy of more immediate Concernment to us, than the 
State of the Weather. | 3 | 
ln Effect, all living things are only Aſſemblages or 
Bundles of Veſſels, whoſe Juices are kept in Motion 


the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and which, by that Mo- 


tion, maintain Life: ſo that any Alterations in the State 
of the Rarity or Denſity, the Heat, Purity, &c. of the 
Atmoſphere, muſt neceſſarily be attended with propor- 
tional ones with theſe. Almoſt every 
vaſt, yet regular Alterations, a little Change 
makes in a Tube fill'd with Mercury, or Spirit of Wine, 
by Barometers, Thermometers, Hygroſcopes, &c. and 
we ſhould not fail to feel as great and as regular Alter- 
ations in the Tubes, Chords, and Fibres of our own 
Bodies, were it not partly for our Inattention, and 

for our unequal and intermediate Courſe of Living. 

The Knowlege of the Weather is of great Service in 
Gardening and Agriculture : but the imaginary 
ſtications of Almanack-writers have been found to be a 
mere delufive Cant and Jargon. There is nothing more 
wanting, than a juſt Theory of the Weather on mecha- 
nical Principles. | | 
Were Regiſters carefully kept in divers Parts -of the 
Globe for a good Series of Years, we might by them be 
enabled to determine the Directions, Breadth, and Bounds 
of the Winds, and of the Weather they bring with them; 
the Correſpondence between the Weather in divers Places, 
and Dependence between one Sort and another at the 
ſame Place: and thence we might in time learn to foretel 
divers great Emergencies; as extraordinary Heats, Rains, 
Froſts, Droughts, Dearths, c. But in order to this, a 
complete Hiſtory of the Weather will be required. 

Indeed there have been ſome Eſſays made this way 
the Members of our Royal Society, the French Academy 
of Sciences, and divers other Perſons of Note; but the 
Drineſs of the Subject has put a Stop to their Progreſs 
in that Matter. - | 

As for Inſtance: Eraſ. Bartholinus has Obſervations 
of the Weather every Day throughout the Year 1671. 


and Mr. Werle made the like at Oxford for ſeven Years, 


from the Year 1337. to 1343. Dr. Plot did the ſame at 
the ſame Place for the Year 1684. Mr. Hiller at Cape 


Corſe, for the Years 1686. and 1687. and Mr. Hunt, &c. 
at Greſham College, for the Years 16953. 1696. Dr. Der- 


bam at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the Years 1691. 1692. 
1697. 1698. 1699. 1703. 1704. 1705. Mr. Townly in 
Lancaſhire, for the Years 1697. 1698. Mr. Cunningham 
at Emen in China, for the Years 1698. 1699, 1700. 1701. 
Mr. Locke at Oats in Eſſex, 1692. Dr. Scheuchzer at 
Zurich, 1708. and Dr. Tilly at Piſa, the fame Year. 

The moſt certain Signs and Prognoſtics of good and 
bad Weather may be collected from thoſe things that are 
nearer to us than the Orbs of the Planets : nor need we 
go any farther than this our ſublunary World for the moſt 
probable Conjectures in relation to the Weather; and 
may deduce our Prognoſtications in relation thereto, from 
Animals and Vegetables, c. 

Ir is certain, that a great Part of the brute Creation 
have a Senſibility and Sagacity this way beyond Mankind; 
and that without any Means or Diſpoſition thereto, more 


body knows what 
of Weather 


than we; except that their Veſſels, Fibres, 

in other reſpects in one equable Habitude 

a proportionable Cauſe, from without, has always a lik 
oportionable Effect on them; that is, their 


the 


&c. 
lame, 


being 
or 
tke 


or pr ir Veſſels 

are regular Barometers, &c. affected only from one ex- 
mal Þ Principle ; _ 5 of the Atmoſ . 

* ours are on ers from within, 

as without; ſome of which check, impede, —— 

the Action of others. * 

Animals that live in the open Air, muſt neceſſarily be 

ſuppoſed to have a quicker Senſe of it than Men that 

live within-doors ; and eſpecially the airy Inhabitants, the 


Birds, which live in the freeſt and cleareſt Air, and are 


more by their Flight, and other Motions, as well a 
their Voices, to diſcover their Senſations of it. 

Therefore thoſe who have applied themſelves to the 
Obſervations of the Signs and ics of good or 
bad Weather, have laid down theſe following Rules: 

Sin or Prognoſtications of rainy Weather. 

The Lord Bacon ſays, That Water-fowls, ſuch as Sex 
guls, Moor-hens, &c. when they flock and fly together 
from the Sea towards the Shore, foretel Rain and Wind. 

on the other hand, when Land-birds, fuch as 

Swallows, Sc. fly from Land to the Waters, and 
Waters with their Wings, it betokens Rain and 
natural Reaſon of that ſeems to be, the Pleaſure 
that and Water-fowl take in the Moiftnef 
and Denſity of the Air, and their Love to be in Motion, 
and | 


514 


And alſo, for the ſame Reaſon, many Birds prune their 
Feathers ; Geeſe gaggle, and the Crows call for Rain: all 
W 


Heron, which is a Water-fowl, delights in a con- 
dens'd Air: and beſides, being a Fowl of a heavy Wing, 
requires the Aſſiſtance of the groſſer Air; and therefore 
where the Air is groſs, and thickens into Showers, ſhe 


flies low. | 
large Flights, and hold 


When Crows flock together in E 
their Heads upwards as they fly, and cry louder than 
uſually do, it is a Sign of Rain; and when they wal 
ſtalking by Rivers and Ponds, it is the fame. 3 

When Swallows chatter and fly low about Lakes and 
Ponds (which they do, in order to catch Flies; for the 
Air, being clogg'd with Vapours, hinders the Flies from 


by aſcending), it beſpeaks Rain. 


When Peacocks cry _ wig hr 

h upon Trees fly to their Neſts, when Fowls pick up 
Feathers with their Bills, when Cocks crow before 
their uſual Hour, and Hens creep in Cluſters into the 
Duſt, they are Signs of rainy Weather. "#1 
| Not only Birds, but Beaſts, do give Notice of Rain; 
as when Sheep leap mightily, and puſh at one another 
with their Heads, it denotes Rain. NES 

When Aſſes bray, or ſhake their Ears, or are annoy d 
with Flies, when Deers fight, when Foxes and Wolves 
howl mightily, when Hogs at play break or ſcatter their 
Food, and Oxen that are tied together, raiſe their Heads, 
and lick their Snouts, it is a Sign of Rain. 

When Cattle leave off feeding, and make haſte to 
ſhelter under Buſhes and Hedges, &c. when Cats rub 
their Heads with their Fore-paws (eſpecially that Part of 
their Heads which is above their Ears), and lick their Bo- 
dies with their Tongues, it is a Sign of Rain. 

Beaſts generally delight in a moiſt Air, and it cauſes them 
to eat their Meat the better. Cattle, Deer, and Rabbets, 
will feed heartily before Rain. Heifers will put up their 
Noſes, and ſnuff in the Air againſt Rain. Sheep will riſe 
early in a Morning to feed againſt Rain. ; 

Alſo Fiſhes, either Sea or River-fiſh, do often, by their 

laying towards the Top of the Waters, foretel Rain. 


or this the Lord Bacon gives this Reaſon z That when 


the Fiſh love to keep as much as 
. | they . 


the Weather is dry, 
3 


af on Tm te Ai, and fm lower, al wit 
come nearithe Air till it is moiſt. 

Inſects und Reptiles alſo give of Rain. 

| — Kew: fr ad hide cheiniſelves in the 
Rain; for , theſe provident Inſects, by a 
When e l. lr cg d N. 
. 


will caſt up more Earth; and Banth-worms wil 
| out of the Ground againſt Rain” 
crop ono be Gro? pin e, 06 Tune of 
Rain or Froſt, by Aches, Corhs, and Wounds, which 
will be more troubleſome 


hat 4 very Body i al Abba 
und Vegetables is, a were, 2 Contexture of Baromerers, 
Hygrometcrs, and Thermometers; for the Humours 
with which organiz'd Bodies are repleniſh'd, increaſe or 
decreaſe, according to the different Diſpolitions of che Air. 


. Prognoftics of the Weather from Vegetables. | 


Ms. Paine tells us He bas obferv*d;) that mary, if 
moſt. V their Flowers and Down 


fields a mall red Flower, which 


vebs) a little uncoiPd. A 2 5, 

In warm dry Weather, Leaves Cabbages, Cau- 
liflowers, and other broad-leav'd Plants, are very lax, and 
hang down more than uſual, iti a ſure Sign of Rain in 
a ſhort time, 


f Signs of rainy Weather by ſolid Bodies. "Wo oh 

The hardeſt and moſt solid Wood will fell -the 
Moiſture of the Air: this is evident by the ty of 
ſhutting Doors and Windows in wet Weather; and Boxes, 


eſpecially of Deal, and Pegs of Wood, when they draw 
2 are Signs of wet Weather: and this is 


922 uch Seasons: for Rin 


a thick Cloud, Rain will fall the next. Day; 


eus likewiſe, the: dere in he Sade 


brighter, 
S 


W E 


they deſign the Mill⸗ſtones, and then fill them with as 
many Pieces of Sallow-wood dry'd in an Oven; for when 
the wet Weather Eines, theſe Wedges or Pieces of Wood 
become ſo imp with. the moiſt Corpaſcles of the 


Air, that they, ſwell and break, or ſeparate e 


Rock i into ſeveral Stones. 
Marble, will ſweat unt wet 


And Stones, eſpecially 
Weather, tho” it be but from an ourward Cat in that 


the Stones are ſo hard and ſolid, as not N. admit the 


Moiſture of the Air; and whcefore ir only lis upon the 
of; the Stones, . 
And the Humidity of the Air infiouctes ieſelf into the 


hardeſt Bodies, which are not deſtitute of -Poxes, and eſpe- 


cially into light Bodies that take up a great Space. 
Signs of rainy Weather from the Planets ani Stars. 
By the Sun. If the Sun, at at his Riſing, looks red, 
and broader than uſual, then many moiſt Vapours are 
from the Sea, and hs Air is thickening ; and 
the Beams of the Sun, being diffus'd | in it, cauſe the Sun's 
Face taſhew a great deal 1 uſual; and in a ſhort 
time you will perceive the Clouds muſtering, and over- 
wing eters. 9 ts. AF condentng inc 


If this ** in Summer or Autumn, when the Wea- 
ther is hot, the Showers that fall will be violent, but of 
ſhort l . this papers in the Winter or 
ug. 1 See yr” more moderate. 

an n, confirm'd by long Expe- 
2 at if the Sun * with a bluiſh Cifcle, i incline- 
ng 40, he white, the Air is groſs and condens'd, and Rain 


And if, + "PPE riſes, he is pale, and the Sky 


k ; of 2 duſky. Red in the Morning, it will ſoon be over- 


caft, and there muſt quickly follow Rain, atended with 
pE ths Sun riſes of «mitt; muddy Colour, or in 
Cloud, and diffuſes his Rays paliſh towards the 
Nerd e. it foretels Rain. 
It has been an That if the Sun ſets under 
or if it rains 
r 
pr Pref in almoſt the conſtagt ( of a 
un. 
F a Sign of Rain, yet 
ard Sky, inhak ah Sen feta, ins Sign, of fair Wearher : | 


| 1 


cho indeed” if che Sky be) red at a great Niſtance from 


the Part where the Sun ſets, an che alt e vil de 


m- either Rain or Wind the next D 


As to the Moon. A pile Moon is 4 Forerunner of Rain; 


8 a red one of Wind; and a clear one of fine Weather. 
+ When the Moen wencom 


paſs d with a very large Circle, 
or is dim and then there will follow 2 Rain, 
or Snow, quickly, probably withim twenty-four Hours. 

':1F gi Hawn of Mioony at her firſt Riſing, or within 


| two or three Days after her Change, are blunt, it betokens 


rainy Weather for that Quarter, but ſcaſunable Weather 


"An bi mand the Moon i ala Sign of Bain, with 
« South" Wind, | 

Two or:.chesdifecntioued.. and ſpeckled Circles or 
| Rings round tho Moon, belpea a Storm: WS 


Su, of rainy Weather by the Stars. 


ene a, and 
do not twinkle, n 
Rain, chat will oon fall. 

When in Summer -time the Stars appear and 


dus d by the Admiſſion of the Air do „ e Rain 


Wood. | 

Mr. Ozanam ſa ys;The moiſt Vapours a . 
into Wood, eſpecially that which is light” and dry, it be- 
ing extremely z fo that they are ſometimes made 
uſe of in dilating and breaking the hardeſt Bodies, and in 
particular Mill-ftones ; for when they have cut a Rock 


into a Cylinder, they divide that into ſeveral leſſer Cylin- 


ders, by making ſeveral Holes round the great Cylinder, 
at 7 Diſtances, — to the 2 


1 When may dees aper i. the Night, and feera more 


namerous e n Summer ume the Wind be 
Eaſt, it denotes ſudden Rain. F 
N Siu o rain Weather frm the c. 


If in an Evening there appear many ſmall Clouds from 
the Weſt, it "ey. that Rain is gathering, and will ſoon fall. 
When Clouds appear like Rocks * they ſig 


nify great Showers. 


9 1 | Mr, 


19 


Sun ſeveral Clouds are ſeen to 


ther for the preſent, but Rain two or three Days after. 


it is a Sign of fair Weather. 


apyrchend a future Storm z 


on the other hand, if theſe Clouds diſperſe, it beſpeaks 
fair Weather. | Fed 
When the Sun thro? the Clouds appears double or triple, 
it ſhews a Storm of long Duration. of 
Signs of Rain from the Rainbow. 
If the Rainbow appears very big, it denotes much 
Wet; but if very red, Wind withal. 


If a Rainbow appears after a long Drought, it ſig- 
nifies Rain; bur if it appears after a long time of W 


it betokens fair Weather. | 


If a Rainbow appears in the Morning, it betokens ſmall 
Rain, and fair Weather preſently after. | 

Tf a Rainbow vaniſhes altogether, fair Weather will 
follow, Winds will ariſe, and bring great Showers from 
the Part that the Rainbow firſt begins to break or vaniſh. 


If the Rainbow be broken in many Parts, tempeſtuous 


Winds are gathering in the Air. 1 

If, after a Rainbow appears, the Colours grow darker 
and darker, Rain is gathering; if lighter, and the Co- 
lours fairer, fair Weather. 3 4 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, a Rainbow in the Eaſt, eſpecially if 
it be of a bright lively Colour, is a Sign of great Rain. 

A Rainbow in the Eaft, in an Evening, preſages fair 
Weather; but if the Colour is lively and red, it preſages 


A Rainbow in the Weſt foretels an indifferent Quantity 
of Rain and Thunder. EE 
| If two Rainbows appear together, it foretels fair Wea- 


Prognoflications of the Weather from Miſs. 


If Miſts ariſe out of Ponds and Rivers to the Top of 
Hills, it betokens that there will be Rain ſoon, cither the 


ſame Day, or commonly within two or three Days ; but 


if, when they ariſe out of ſuch Places, they vaniſh away, 


If there be a general Miſt, both on the Hills and Vales, 


before the Sun-riſing near the Full-moon, it denotes fair 


Weather. | 


emper 

ſo much affect the 

ri a the Cold and Ereſboas of i; for 
a » therefore lights i 

the freſh Air. 18 Ee * n * 

OM Swallows fly high, it is a Sign of fair Wea. 


When Owls whoot couch, it is 2 Sign of fair Weather: 
and tho' Owls do always whoot much both in wet and dry 
Weather, yet there is this Difference, that their Whooting 
* fair Weather. | Pm , _ 

When Halcyons, Coots, and other Sea-fowls, leave 
E822 gk 62. he a © 66 AE OE ge: 


When Cattle feed eagerly, without looking about them, 

1 r WK 1 | 
When Fiſh. riſe frequently, and flirt upon the Water 

it is a Sign of — 2 1 55 

Spiders- webs in the Air, or on the Graſs and Trees, 
foretel much fair Weather. 8 | _ 

1. A thick dark Shy, laſting for ſome time, without 
either Sun or Rain, always becomes firſt fair, then foul, 
i. e. changes to a fair clear Sky, ere it turns to Rain. Thus 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, who kept a Regiſter of the Weather 
for thirty Years, ſince put into Dr. Derbam's Hand by 
his Grandſon, the learned Dr. Samuel Clark. This, he ſays, 
he ſcarce ever knew to fail, at leaſt when the Wind was in 
any of the eaſterly Points: but Dr. Derbam has obſery'd 
the Rule to hold good, be the Wind where it will. | 

The Cauſe is obvious. The Atmoſphere is replete 
with Vapours, which, tho' ſufficient to reflect and inter- 


| cept the Sun's Rays from us, yet want Denſity to deſcend; 


and while the Vapours continue in the fame State, the 
Weather will do ſo too. Accordingly ſuch Weather is 
generally attended with moderate Warmth, and with little 
or no Wind to diſturb the Vapours, and an heavy Atmo- 
orgy * 28 2 — bein commonly 
w old approaches, condenſing 
drives the V into Clouds or A 9 | 
made for the Sun-beams, till the ſame Vapours, being by 
farther Condenſation form'd into Rain, fall down in 


Mr. Ozanam ſays, If you obſerve a white Vapour ariſe- Drops. 


mg upon Waters, or Marſhes, or Meads, after Sun-ſer, 
or before Sun-riling, it will be fair warm Weather the 
next Day. | 25 
Signs of fair Weather. 2 
When the Sun is fair and bright at its riſing in a Morn- 


ing, and is bluſhing, without Spots or black Clouds near 
him when he ſets at Night, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 


When the Moon is three or four Days old, and has her 


Horns ſharp, and pointed very bright, it is a Sign of 


fair Weather till ſhe comes to the Full, if not the whole 


Month. 


If the Moon has a bright ſhining Circle about her when 
ſhe is at the Full, it promiſes fair Weather for many 


Days. | 
When the Stars ſhine out clear and bright, and ſeem to 


Cart out pointed'Rays, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 
Alfo when little Clouds ſink low, as into Valleys at 
South-eaſt, or South-weſt, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 
If the Tops of Hills be clear, it is a Sign of fair 
Weather. 


If there are to the North-weſt white ſartring Clouds, 
F. 


uke Fleeces of Wool, it is a Sign of fair Wea 
When white Clouds or Miſts hang juſt over Rivers, 
and diſperſe no farther, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 
When a Rainbow appears after a Shower, and the blue 
or yellow Part of it be very bright, and the higheſt Co- 
jour, they are Tokens of fair Weather. 


When Bees fly far from their Hives, and come home of. 


tate, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 


When there are great Swarms of Gnats, it preſages fair 
Wearher. 


Glow-worms ſhining by Night are a Sign of fair Wea- 


ther, 


follow by @ Change of the Wind. Thus the norilicrly 


moſt ſudden and extraordinary 


2. A Change in the Warmth of the Weather is generally 


and ſoutherly Winds, commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of 
cold and warm Weather, are really the Effects of the 
Cold or Warmth of the Atmoſphere; of which Dr. Der- 
bam aſſures us he has had ſo many Confirmations, that he 
makes no Doubt of it. 3 . 
Thus it is common to ſee a warm ſoutherly Wind ſud- 
denly chang'd to the North, by the Fall of Snow or Hail ; 
or to ſee the Wind in a cold froſty Morning North, when 
the Sun has well warm'd the Earth and Air, wheel to- 
ward the South, and again turn northerly or eaſterly in 

the cold Evening. . 
Prognoſtics of the Weather by the Vinde. 

The Winds, ſays Mr. Pointer, are the Cauſes of the 
Alterations of the Air. 
The Nene, & the Wap is ſuch, that by the Ex- 
ence we have of them, we may very nearly predict 

— Weather we ſhall have for or three Sl after. 
As for Example: We know that in our Climate a South 
Wind generally brings Rain, and a Welt Wind more; 
and the Weſt Wind is the predominant Wind with us, 
becauſe the Ocean lies on the Weſt Side of our Country. 
And alſo, that a North Wind brings fair Weather to 
us, as well as the Eaſt Wind, which does not laſt fo long 
as the North; therefore the North-eaſt and South-welt 
Winds are thoſe that are neceſſary chiefly to be treated 


Some curious Obſervers of the Weather have made this 
Obſervation for many Years; That there is as much South 
and Weſt Wind in eight Years, as there are North and 
Eaſt Winds, and of Conſequence as many wet Years as 
dry ones. 7 


6 | — 3 


Mr. Pointer gives the following Rules to know when 
the Wind will ſet in one of theſe two Points, for the moſt | 


part, for two or three Months together. 

Firſt, as to the North-eaft Wind: When the Wind 
turns to the North-caſt Point, and continues in it two 
Days without Rain, and does neither turn to the South- 
' ward 
tinue 


8 


the third Day, nor rain, then it is likely to con- 
inue eight or nine Days without Rain, and then to return 
into the South. | | 
If the Wind turn out of the South into the North-eaft 
again, and continue two Days in that Point, and neither 
rains, nor turns to the South the third Day, it is likely to 
continue North- eaſt for two Months, and for the moſt part 
for three Months. The Wind will finiſh theſe Turns to- 
wards the North in three Weeks time. 5 
Secondly, as to the South-weſt Winds: When the 
Wind has been in the North for two Months or more, 
and comes to the South, there are uſually three or four 
fair Days at firſt, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes 
| Rain, or elſe the Wind turns North, and continues ſtill dry. 
If within a Day or two, without Rain, it return into 
the South, and with Rain, turn Northward, and return 
into the South the firſt or ſecond Day, as before, two or 
three times together after this manner, then it is like to be 
nin the South or South-weſt two or thtee Months together 
for the moſt part, as it was in the North before. * 
He does not mention the Eaſt or Weſt Winds, becauſe, 
he ſays, the Rains come uſually from the South, ot in the 


Shifting of the Wind from the South to the North: as 


for the Drought, the Wind is, for the moſt part, North- 


I it prove fair Weather out of the South for a Week 
together, which is not uſual, it is like to be a great Drought, 
when it has rain'd for a long time out of the South before. 
The Wind uſually turns from the North to the South 
quietly without Rain; but comes back again into the 
North, with a ſtrong Wind and Ram. | 
Tbe greateſt Winds, which blow down Houſes and 
Trees, ufually come by the turning of the Wind out of 
the Soath by Weſt into the North, which drives away 


Of Prognoſtications of the Weather. from the Barometer. 

Dr. Derbam preſents us with the following Remarks: 
1. That foggy Weather makes the M riſe in the 
Barometer, as well as the North Wind. The Cauſe he 
ſuggeſts, enough, to be the Acceſſion of the 
Load of Vapour 


to the former Weight of the Atmo- 
x we mizzling Weather he likewiſe obſerves to have 

like Effect. EE | 

2. The Colds and Heats in England and Switzerland 
begin and end nearly about the fame time; nay, and any 
remarkable Weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, 
affects one Place as well as t other. 18 | 


were found in Switzerland to precede ours commonly about 
five Days or more; and that the remarkable Heats in the 
following Months began to abate in both Places about the 
fame time, only ſomewhat ſooner here than there. 
4. That the Winds in both Places frequently agree: 

yet they ſometimes differ. 5 

5. That the Barometer is always lower at Zurich than 
at Upminſter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes two Eng- 
liſþ Inches; but the common Difference is about half an 
Inch; which may be ſolv'd either by ſuppoſing Zurich 
ſituate one fourth of an Inch higher above the Level of the 
Sea than Upminſter ; or elſe by ſuppoſing that Part of the 
terraqueous Globe, as lying nearer the Line, to be higher 
and more diſtant from the Centre than ours is, which lies 
nearer the Pole. n 

6. That the Barometer generally riſes and falls together 
at far diſtant Places: tho' this Agreement of the Baro- 
meter is not fo conſtant between Zurich and Upminſter, as 
in Places nearer Home; viz. at London and Paris; where 
again the Agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter 
and Lancaſhire. 

7. That the Variations of the Barometer are greateſt, 
as the Places are neareſt the Poles. Thus, e. g. the Mer- 


cury at London has a greater Range by two or three Lines 


2 
than at Paris ; and at Paris a greater than at Zurich : in 
ſome Places near the Equinoctial, there is fearce any Va- 
riation at all. 88 | 
8. That the Rain in Switzerland and Haly is much 
greater in Quantity throughout the Year than that in E/- 


ſex ; yet the Rains are more frequent, i. e. there are more 


rainy Days, in Eſex, than at either of thoſe Places. 

The Proportion of the annual Rains that fall in the ſes 
veral Places we have any good Obſervations of, ſtand thus: 
At Zurich the Depth of the annual Rain, at a Medium, 
is about 32+ Inches; at Piſa 4313 at Paris 233 at Liſle 
in Flanders 23% ; at Townly in Lancaſhire 42; at Up- 
minſter 197, 1 

9. That Cold contributes guy to Rain, and that ap- 
parently, by condenſing the ſuſpended V apours, and make- 
ing them nd. Thus very cold Months or Seaſons 
are generally followed immediately by very rainy ones ; 
and cold Summers are always wet ones. "RR 


10. That high Ridges of Mountains, as the Alpi, and 
the Snows they are cover'd withal, not only affect the 
neighbouring Places by the Colds, Rains, Vapours, Gr. 


they produce; but even diſtant Countries, as England, 


often partake of their Effects. Thus the extraordi- 
nary Colds, December 1708. and the Relaxations thereof, 


were felt in Italy and Switzerland ſeveral Days before they 


reached us. This, Dr. Derbam thinks, is an Indication, 


that they were driven from them to us. 


trived, and judiciouſly planted, are very great Ornaments 
to a fine Garden; but it is rare to ſee theſe fo well ex- 
ecuted in Gardens as could be wiſh'd, nor is it often they 
are judiciouſly ſituated : for either they are ſo ſituated as 


to hinder a diſtant Proſpect, or elſe are not judiciouſly 
planted : the latter of which is ſcarce ever to be found in 


any of our moſt magnificent Gardens, very few of their 


Deſigners ever ſtudying the natural Growth of Plants, fo 


as to place them in ſuch manner, that they may not ob- 
ſtruct the Sight from the ſeveral Parts of the Plantation 


which are preſented to the View: I ſhall therefore briefly 


fer down what has occurred to me from time to time, 
when I have conſider'd theſe Parts of Gardens; whereby 
a Perſon will be capable to form an Idea of the true Beau- 
ties, which ought always to be ſtudied in the Contrivance 
of Wilderneſſes. | | 


1. Wilderneſſes ſhould always be proportion'd to the 
Extent of the Gardens in which they are made, that they 


may correſpond in Magnitude with the other Parts of the 
Garden; for it is very ridiculous to. ſee a large Wilderneſs 
planted with tall Trees in a ſmall Spot of Ground; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can be more abſurd, than to 


ſee little paltry Squares, or Quarters of Wilderncſs-work, 


in a magnificent large Garden. 


| ; _ 2. As to the Situation of Wilderneſſes, they ſhould ne- 
3. That the remarkably cold Days in June, Anno 1708. 


ver be placed too near the Habitation; becauſe the great 
Quantity of Moiſture which is perſpired from the Trees, 
will cauſe a damp unwholſome Air about the Houſe, which 
is often of ill Conſequence. Nor ſhould they be ſituated 
ſo as to obſtruct any diſtant Proſpe& of the Country; 
which ſhould always be preſerved where- ever it can be 
obtained; there being nothing fo agreeable to the Mind as 
an unconfined Proſpect of the adjacent Country. But where 
the Sight is confined within the Limits of the Garden from 
its Situation, then there is nothing ſo agreeable to termi- 
nate the Proſpect, as a beautiful Scene of the various 
Kinds of Trees judiciouſly planted ; and if it is fo con- 
trived, that the Termination is planted circularly, with the 
Concave toward the Sight, it will have a much betrer Et- 
fect, than if it end in ſtrait Lines or Angles, which are 
never ſo a to the Mind. — 
3. The Plants ſhould always be adapted to the Size of 
the Plantation; for tis very abſurd to fee tall Trees plant- 
ed in ſmall Squares of a little Garden; and fo like wiſe, if 
in large Deſigns are planted nothing but ſmall Shrubs, it 
will have a mean Appearance. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, 
never to plant Ever-greens amongſt deciduous Trees; but 
always place the Evei- greens in a Wilderneſs, or a ſeparate 
Part of the Wilderneſs by themſelves, and that chiefly in 
Sight; becauſe theſe afford a continual — in 
Summer 


WILDERNESSES, if rightly ſituated, artfully con- 
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Summer and Winter, when in the latter Seaſon the deti- 
duous Trees do not appear ſo : therefore, if the 


Borders of Wildernels-quarters are ſkirted with Ever- 


reens, they will have a good Effect. 3 
5 4. The Walks muſt alſo be jon'd to the Size 
of the Ground, and not make large Walks in a ſmall Wil- 


derneſs (nor too many Walks, though ſmaller), whereby 


the greateſt Part of the Ground is employ d in Walks: 
nor ſhould the grand Walks of a large Wilderneſs be too 
ſmall, both of which are equally faulty. Theſe Walks 
ſhould not be enter d immediately from thoſe of the Plea- 
{ure-garden ; but rather be led into by a ſmall private 


Walk, which will render it more entertaining: or if the 


large Walk be turned in Form of a Serpent, ſo as not to 
ſhew irs whole Extent, the Mind will be better pleas'd, 
than if the Whole were open to the View. 

The uſual Method of contriving Wilderneſſes is, to di- 
vide the whole Compaſs of Ground, either into Squares, 
Angles, Circles, or other Figures, making the Walks cor- 
reſpondent to them; planting the Sides of the Walks 
with Hedges of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, Cc. and the 
Quarters within are planted with various Kinds of Trees 


promiſcuouſly without Order. But this can by no means 
de eſteemed a judicious Method; becauſe hereby there will 


be a great Expence in keeping the Hedges of a large Wil- 
—4 in — Order, which, inſtead of being beautiful, 
are rather the reverſe; for as theſe Parts of a Garden 
ſhould, in a great meaſure, be deſign'd from Nature, ſo 
whatever has the ſtiff Ap of Art, does by no 


pearance 
means correſpond therewith. Beſides, theſe Hedges are 


generally trained up ſo high, as to obſttuct the Sight 


trom the Trees in the Quarters, which ought never to be 


done. | 1 

In the next place, the Walks are commonly made to 
interſect each other in Angles; which alſo ſhews too for- 
mal and trite for ſuch Plantations, and are by no means 


comparable to ſuch Walks as have the Appearance of Me- 
anders or Labyrinths, where the Eye cannot diſcover more 
than twenty or thirty Yards in Length: and: the more 


theſe Walls are turn'd, the greater Pleaſure they will af- 


ford. Theſe ſhould now-and-then lead into an open cir- 


cular Piece of Graſs ; in the Centre of which may be plac d 
either an Obeliſk, Statue, or Fountain ; and if in the mid- 
dle Part of the Wilderneſs there be contrived a large Open- 
ing, in the Centre of which may be erected a Dome or 
Banqueting-houſe, ſurrounded with a green Plot of Graſs, 
TE be a conſiderable Addition to the Beauty of the 
lace. 
From the Sides of the Walks and Openings, the Trees 


ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the Middle of 


the Quarters, where ſhould always be planted the largeſt- 
growing Trees, ſo that the Heads of all the Trees will 
appear to the View; but their Stems will be hid from 
Sight, which will have a vaſtly different Effect from the 
common Method, where the Trees are planted large and 
ſmall without any Order; ſo that many times the largeſt 
are next the Sight, and ſmall ones behind them, juſt ac- 
cording as it happens; in which manner the ſmall ones, 
being overhung and ſhadcd, ſeldom thrive well. 

But in order to plant a Wilderneſs with Judgment, the 


| uſual Growth of all the different Sorts of Trees ſhould be 
well conſider'd, that each may be placed according to 
the Magnitude to which they generally grow ; otherwiſe, 


if they are at firſt planted one above another, as before 
directed, they will not continue to grow in this Order 
many Years; for ſome Sorts will greatly outgrow the 


others, and thereby render the Plantation leſs beautiful; 


but when they are placed according to their uſual manner 
of growing, they will always continue nearly in the ſame 
er, which renders them very entertaining to the Sight. 
Theſe Trees ſhould allo be allowed a proportionable Di- 
ſtance, according to their Growth, and not be crouded fo 
cloſe as is commonly practiſed, whereby there are four 
times the Number of Trees planted which need be: and 
this cloſe Planting cauſes them to aſpire to a great Height; 
but then they want the noble Diffuſion of Branches, which 
is vaſt y more agrecable to the Sight, than a Parcel of thin, 
taper Stems, with icarcely any Heads, as is too often the 
Cale in ſome of che largeſt Gardens in England, where, 


doing this, where Labour is cheap, cannot be very con- 


W 1 
inſtead of looking at a noble Parabola of Trees, with tha. 
ſpreading globular Heads, « Parcel of naked Stems pe” 
ſent themſelves to View: and where. the Trees are thus 
crouded, they never thrive half fo. well, nor will they con- 
tinue ſo long, as thoſe which ate allowed a proper Di- 
ſtance; for their Roots, running and interfering with each 
other, draw the Nouriſhment away faſter than the . 
can ſupply them; which cauſes their Leaves to be ſmall, 
and, in dry Seaſons, to decay, and fall off, long before 
_ _ and thereby renders the Plantation le 


In the Diſtribution of theſe Plantations, in thoſe Parts 
which are planted with deciduous Trees, may be planted 
next the Walks and Openings; Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Spi- 
ræa frutex, and other Kinds of low-flowering Shrubs, 
which may be always kept very dwarf, and may be plant- 
ed pretty cloſe together; and at the Foot of them, near 
the Sides of the Walks, may be planted Primroſes, Via. 
lets, Daffodils, and many other of Wood- flowers; 
not in a ſtrait Line, but rather to appear accidental, as in 
a natural Wood. Behind the firſt Row of Shrubs ſhould 


” 


be planted Syringas, Cytiſus's, Althea frutex, Meze. 


reons, and other flowering Shrubs of a middle Growth, 
which may be back d with Laburnums, Lilacs, Gelder. 
roſes, and other flowering Shrubs of large Growth : theſe 
may be back'd with many other Sorts of Trees, riſing gra- 
dually to the Middle of the Quarters, from whence they 
ſhould always ſlope down every Way to the Walks. 
By this Diſtribution you will have the Pleaſure of the 
owering Shrubs near the Sight, whereby you will be re- 
galed with their Scent, & you paſs through the Walks; 
which is ſeldom obſerved by thoſe who plant Wilderneſſes: 
for nothing is more common than. to ſee Honey- 
ſuckles, and other ſmall flowering Shrubs, placed in the 
Middle of large Quarters, under the Dropping and Shade 
of large Trees, where they ſeldom thrive; and if they do, 
the Pleaſure of _—_ | bong ou Fug — — 
Winter, it will keep the Ground clean — 4 
and be a great Benefit to the Trees. And the Expence of 


ſiderable, unleſs in very great Plantations. 

But, beſide theſe grand Walks and Openings (which 
ſhould always be laid with Turf, and kept well mowed), 
there ſhould be ſome ſmaller Serpentine-walks through the 
Middle of the where Perſons may retire for Pri- 
vacy. There need be nothing but the Ground of the Place 
made level, and kept hoed, to clear it from Weeds, which 
will be no great Trouble to do with a Dutch Hoe; which 
is broad, and will make great Riddance; and then rake 
them over to make them handſome. Theſe Walks need 
not be very broad; but ſhould be turned in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not to deviate far from the Middle of the Quarter; 
becauſe there the Trees being largeſt, will afford the am- 
pleſt Shade; five or fix Feet will be a ſufficient Width 
tor theſe Walks, in large Quarters; but in ſmall ones, four 
Feet is full enough. By the Sides of theſe private: Walks 
may alſo be ſcattered ſome Wood-flowers and Plants,which, 
if arrfully planted, will have a very good Effect. 

In the general Deſign for theſe Wilderneſſes, it ſhould 
not be ſtudied to make the ſeveral Parts correſpondent ; 
for that is ſo formal and ſtiff, as to be now quite rejected: 
the greater Diverſity there is in the Diſtribution of theſe 
Parts, the more Pleaſure they will afford: and ſince, ac- 
cording to this Method of Deſigning and Planting, the 
different Parts never preſent themſelves to the ſame Views, 
it is no matter how diſſerent they are varied aſunder; that 
Part of them which is moſt in View from the Houſe, or 
other Parts of the Garden, may be planted with Ever- , 
greens ; but the other Parts may be planted with dect- 
duous Trees in the foregoing manner. - : 

The Part planted with Evergreens may be diſpoſed in 
the following manner ; viz. in the firſt Line, next the 
great Walks, may be placed Laurus-tinus, Boxes, Spurge- 
laurel, Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf Ever-greens. Be- 
hind theſe may be placed Laurels, Hollies, Arbutus's, and 
other Ever:greens of a larger Growth. Next to theſe may 
be placed Alaternus's, Phyllirea's, Yews, Cypreſſes, Fir- 
ginian Cedars, and other Trees of the ſame Growth _ 


the Variety greater, there may 
| in' d from the North Parts of America; as 
already ſome in „ Which are very fit for 


uſually do when intermixed ; rt Minds aver of 
viſe any Perſon to plant them promiſcuouſly together. 
By whar I have faid concerning the Planting the Trees 
in Rows, one behind another, according to their different 
Growths, I would not have it underſtood, that I mean rhe 
ing them in ſtrait Lines, which is too ſtiff and formal 


z bur the Lines of 


Trees (eſpecially the three firſt) muſt turn in the fame 
manner as the Walks. Thoſe behind may be placed after 


ferent Growths, which will ftill add to the Variety. Theft 
ſmall ſhould not be ſurrounded with Hedges, for 
the before given for the larger Plantations ; nor 


ſhould they be cut into Angles, or any other ſtudied Fi- 
gures, but de defigned rather in a rural manner; which 
preferable to the other, for theſe Kinds of Plan- 


there is but little Trouble or 
_—_ i 


is always 
tations. 

In Wildernefles 
after thei 
Value : 


0 


is an Addition to their 


| SWEET WILLIAMS. Vide Caryophyllus Bar- 


WIL OW. vids Salix. 
WILLOW, the French, Vide Chamenetion. 
WIND is defined to be the Stream or Current of the 


Air, together with ſuch Vapouts as the Air catries along 
with it : or it is a ſenſible Agitation of the Air, whereby 


' large Quantity 


| = of Gravity, would in time acquire the ſame 


1 
don ah thereof flows out of one Place or Region 


The Antients made but four Winds, according to the 
four Cardinal Points; but this was quickly look'd upon as 
too groſs a Diviſion: the * 1 Lang eight more 
to this Number; which was thought too nice a Sub- 
dividing z and therefore they reduced the laſt Number to 
four, taking every other or middle Wind, and adding 
them to the old Account. But our Sailors, who are far 
beyond the Antients for their Skill in Navigation, have di- 
vided the Horizon into thirty-two — adding 


twenty- eight to the four Cardinal Winds; a Thing ex- 


ceeding uſeful in Navigation, but of no great Concern in 
Natural Philoſophy, unleſs it be to give * Hine that the 


Wind blows from all Parts of the Heavens. 


As to the Phyfical Cauſe of Winds; | 

Some Philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Robault, &c. ac- 
count for the general Wind from the diurnal Rotation of 
the Earth ; and from this general Wind derive all the par- 
ticular ones. <a 1 | e | 
They fay, the Atmoſphere inveſting the Earth, and 
moving round it, that Part will perform its Circuit ſoon- 
eft, which. has the ſmalleſt Circle to deſcribe. The Air 
therefore, near the Equator, will require a ſomewhat longer 
time to perform its Courſe in from Weſt to Eaſt than 
nearer the Poles ; that as the Earth turns Eaſtward, the 
Particles of the Air near the Equinoctial, being exceedin 
light, are left behind; fo that, in reſpect of the Earth's 
Surface, they move Weſtward, and become a conſtant 

This Opinion ſeems confirmed, for that theſe Winds 
are found only near the Equinoctial, in thoſe Parallels of 
Latitude, where the diurnal Motion is ſwifteſt ; but the 
conſtant Calms in the Atlantic Sea, near the , he - 
weſterly Winds near the Coaſt of Guincy, and the periodi- 
cal weſterly Mox/oons, under the Equator of the Indian 
_ ſeemingly declare the Inſufficiency of that Hypo- 


Beſides, the Air, being kept to the Earth by the Prin- 


Degree 
that the Earth's Surface moves with, as well 


Velocity 


in reſpect of the diurnal Rotation, as of the annual about 
ich the Sun, which is about thirty Minutes ſwifter. 


It remains therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other Cauſe, ca- 


>. pable of producing a like conſtant Effect; not liable to 


the fame Objections, but agreeable to the known Proper- 
ties of the Elements of Air and Water, and the Laws of 
the Motion of fluid Bodies: ſuch an one is the Action of 
the Sun's Beams upon the Air and Water, as he paſſes 
every 79 over the Oceans, conſider'd together with the 
Nature of the Soil, and Situation of the adjoining Conti- 
nents. This has been done by Dr. Halley. © 
Therefore, according to the Laws of Statics, me Ap 
which -is lefs rarefied or by Heat, and c 
quently more ponderous, muſt have a Motion towards 
thoſe Parts thereof which are more ore we A - 
derous, to bring it to an Equilibrium, Alſo Proc 
of the Sun continually rn to the Weſtward, that Part 
to which the Air tends, by reaſon of the Rarefaction made 
by his greateſt meridian Heat, is with him carried Weſt- 
ward; and, conſequently, the Tendency of the whole Body 
of the lower Air is that Wx, 
Thus a general caſterly Wind is formed; which being 
impreſſed upon all the Air of a vaſt Ocean, the Parts im- 
pel one the other, and ſo keep moving till the next Re- 
turn of the Sun; whereby ſo much of the Motion as w 
loft, is again reſtor d; and thus the eaſterly Wind is made 


rom the ſame Principle it follows, chat the caſterly 
Wind ſhould, on the North Side of the Equator, be to 
the Northward of the Eaſt ; and, in South Latitudes, to 


the Southward thereof ; for near the Line the Air is much 


more rarefied, than at a greater Diſtance from it; becaule 
the Sun is twice in a Year vertical there, and at no time 
diſtant above twenty-three Degrees one-half ; at which Di- 
ſtance the Heat being at be Sine of the Angle of Incidence, 
is but little ſhort of that of the perpendicular Ray; where- | 
as, under the Tropics, though the Sun ſtay long vertical, 
ys * | Jet 


\ | : = 


et he is a long forty-ſeven Degrees off; which is a Kind 
U Wü. — Air ſo cools, as that the Summer- 
heat cannot warm it to the ſame with that under 
| the Equator. Wherefore the Air towards the Northward 
and Southward being leſs rarefied than that in the Mid- 
dle, it follows, that from both Sides it ought to tend to- 
wards the Equator. This Motion, cornpi with the 
former eaſterly Wind, anſwers all the Phznomena of the 
general Trade-winds ; which, if the whole Surface of the 
Globe were Sea, would undoubtedly blow all round the 
World, as they are found to do in the Atlantic and Etbi- 


opic Ocean. | 

But ſeeing ſo great Continents interpoſe, and break the 
Continuity of the Oceans, Regard muſt be had to the Na 
ture of the Soil, and the Poſition of the high Mountains, 


which are the two principal Cauſes of the ſeveral Varia- 


tions of the Wind the former Rule: for if 
.& r 4 near the Sun, to be flat, ſandy, 
and low 


d, ſuch as the Deſerts of Libya are uſually 
reported to be, the Heat occaſion'd by the Reflexion of 
the Sun's Beams, and the Retention thereof in the Sand, 
is incredible to thoſe who have not felt it; whereby the 
Air being exceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſary, that this 
cooler and more denſe Air ſhould run thitherwards to re- 
ſtore the Equilibrium. | 

This is ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe, why, near the Coaſt 
of Guinty, the Wind always ſets in upon the Land, blow- 
ing weſterly inſtead of eaſterly ; there being ſufficient Rea- 
ſon to believe, that the inland Parts of Africa are prodi- 
giouſly hot, ſince the northern Borders thereof were ſo in- 
temperate, as to give the Antſents Cauſe to conclude, that 
all beyond the 
Heat. 


From the ſame Cauſe it happens, that there are ſo con- 
ſtant Calms in that Part of the Ocean call'd the Rains ; for 

this Tract being placed in the Middle, between the weſt- 
erly Winds blowing on the Coaſt of Guiney, and the 


eaſterly Trade-winds blowing to the Weſtward thereof, 
the Tendency of the Air here is indifferent to either, and 


ſo ſtands in Æquilibrio between both; and the Weight of 
the incumbent Atmoſphere being diminiſh*d by the con- 
tinual contrary Winds blowing from hence, is the Reaſon, 
that the Air here holds not the copious Vapour it receives, 
but lets it fall in frequent Rains. 
But as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon of the greater 
Gravity, preſſes upon the hot rarefied, it is demonſtra- 
tive, that this latter muſt aſcend in a continual Stream, as 
faſt as it rarefies; and that being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe 
itſelf to preſerve the Equilibrium; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muſt move from thoſe Parts where 
the greateſt Heat is; fo, by a kind of Circulation, the 
the North- eaſt Trade-wind below will be attended with a 
 South-weſterly above. That this is more than a bare Con- 
jecture, the almoſt inſtantaneous Change of the Wind to 
the oppoſite Point, which is frequently found in paſſing 
the Limits of the Trade-winds, ſeems to affure us; but 
that which, above all, confirms this Hypotheſis, is the 
Phenomenon of the Monſoons, by this means moſt eaſily 
folved, and without it hardly explicable. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a Circulation as above, tis to 
be conſider'd, that to the Northward of the Indian Ocean, 
there is every-where Land within the uſual Limits of the 
Latitude of Thirty; viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which, 
for the ſame Reaſon as the mediterranean Parts of Africa, 
are ſubje& to unſufferable Heats, when the Sun is in the 
North, paſling nearly vertical ; but yet are temperate 
enough, when the Sun is removed toward the other Tro- 
pic, becauſe of a Ridge of Mountains at ſome Diſtance 
within the Land, ſaid to be frequently in Winter cover d 
with Snow, over which the Air, as it paſſes, muſt needs 
be much chill'd. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the Air, coming, accord- 
ing to the general Rule, out of the North- eaſt in the In- 
dian Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes colder, than that 
which by this Circulation is returned out of the South- 
welt ; and, by Conſequence, ſometimes the under Current 
2 ind is from the North-caſt, ſometimes from the South- 
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Tropics was uninhabitable by Exceſs of 


Storm is riſing ; for the Sea 
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when the Sun being retired, and all Things 
Northward, and the Heat increaſing to South, 
North-eaſt enter and blow all the Winter, till April 


1 


And er undoubtedly from the fame Principle hat St. 
ward of the Equator, in Part of the Iadian Ocean, the 
North eaſt Winds fucceed the South-eaſt, when the Sun 
draws near the Tropic of Capricorn. 

But in this latter occurs a Difficulty not well 


to be ac- 
counted for, which is, why this Change of the Monſoo; 
ſhould be any more in this Ocean, than in the. ſame Lats 
tudes in the Ethiopic, where. there is nothing more cer. 


he Li 0 of 
the Tradewinds ſhould be fixed about the thirtieth De- 
gree of Latitude all round the Globe; and that they 
ſhould ſo ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall ſhort of thoſe Bounds; 
as alſo that, in the Indian Sea, only the Northern Part 
ſhould be ſubject to the cha! Monſoons;, and in the 
Southern there ſhould be a conſtant South - eaſt. 


Robinſon gives this Account of the Ori- 
in of Wind: That in the greateſt Probability i proces 
„ of nitrous Particles, which rife the 


Bottom of the Sea; which have been put into Motion, 


either by the central Fire, or by that and Fermenta- 
tion, which abound in this huge Body Earth ; and 
therefore this firſt Commotion, which is excited by the 
ſaid Fermentation, is called a Bottom Find, which is pre- 
ſently diſcover*d by the Porpoiſes, and other Sea-fiſh, that 
delight to ſport and play upon the Waves of the Sea, and, 


by their playing, give to the Mariners the firſt Notice of 
an aching Storm. | 885 
When theſe nitrous Swarms are riſen toward the Sur- 


face of the Sea, they cauſe, in a dark Night, ſuch a ſhine- 
ing Light upon the Waves, as if the Sea were on Fire; 
and being deliver d from the brackiſh Water, and re- 
ceived into the Air, thoſe fiery and ſhining Meteors, 
which fix Maſts and Sides of the Ships, are only 
nitrous Particles condenſed by the circumambient Cold, 
and like that which the Chemiſts call Phoſphorus, or ar- 
tificial Glow-worm, ſhine, and caſt a Light, but have no 
Hear. | | | 

This ome he Koons Notts to the Liwing AHN 
begins to be rough upon the 
firſt breaking out of the Wind, and the Waves ſwell and 
riſe, tho* the Air at the fame time is calm and clear. 

Dunger 
to ariſe, which, by the Intenſeneſs of the circumambient 
Cold, are condenſed into thick Clouds, and fall down in 
Storms of Wind and Rain ; firſt upon the Sea, from 
whence they roſe ; and then the attractive Power of the 


Mountain-cold, by a ſecret Magnetiſm between Vapour - 


and Cold, attracts the wateriſh Vapours, and, intermix'd 
with nitrous Particles, os abs 66 the high Tops of 
Mountains and Hills, where they hang hovering in thick 
Fogs, and watery Miſts, until the atmoſpherical Heat ra- 
refies the nitrous Part of the Fog, which is always upper- 
＋ =" appears white and tranſlucent, into briſk Gales 

And the Intenſeneſs of the atmoſpherical Cold havir 
attracted the Vapours into the colder Regions of the Air, 
where they are condenſed into Clouds, the Wind breaks, 
diſſipates, and drives them before it, till they fall down in 
Rain, and water the Surface of the Earth. 

And this ſeems to be the Reaſon why they have but 
little Wind, and leſs Rain, in Egypt, and thoſe level Coun- 
tries where they have no Mountains. 8 

Dr. Derbam ſays, Wind is a Current of the Air; and 
that which excites or alters its Currents, may juſtly be ſaid 
to be the Cauſe of Wind. | 

An Equipoiſe of the Armoſphere produces a Calm; but 
if that Equipoſe be taken off, more or leſs, _— 


anions in one | 
Falling of Rain, Prefſure of the Clouds, &c. 


as great Caves, ſo great Lakes alſo ſend 
z dut the moſt univerſal and conſtant Altera» 
of the Atmoſphere are produced by Heat and Cold. 
This is manifeſt in the Trade-winds, which, be- 
tween the Tropics, blow all the Year from Eaſt to Weſt ; 
if the Cauſe of this be (according to the Opinion of ſome 
ingenious Men) the daily Progreſs of the Sun round that 
Part of the Globe, and by his Heat ratefying one Part of 
the Air, while the cooler and heavier Air behind preſſes 
And fo the Land and Sea Breezes; and fo, in our Cli- 
mate, the northerly and ſoutherly Winds (which are com- 
monly. eſteem' d the Cauſe of warm and cold Weather) are 
really the Effects of the Cold or Warmth of the Atmo- 
Of this, Dr. Derbam ſays, he has had ſo many Confir- 
mations, that he does not doubt of it ; and he produces 
for an Inſtance of it, that it is not uncommon to ſee a 
warm ſoutherly Wind, on a ſudden,changed to the North, 
by the Fall of Snow or Hail; and in a cold froſty Morn- 
ſee the Wind North, and to wheel about toward 

Quarters, when the Sun has well warmed the 
em again, in the cold Evening, to turn north- 


alſo it is, that the Winds and Clouds are 
oftentimes to one another in Thunder-ſhowers 
_ (eſpecially if Hail falls) ; the ſultry Weather below direct- 
ing the Wind one Way, and the Cold above the Clouds 
another Way. © Pe 

And that he has obſerved ſeveral times, 
M 


that when the 


Weſt-ſouth-weſt, that the Clouds were thick and black (as 
ey generally are when Snow follows); and that, a little 
before Noon, the Wind veer' d about to the North-by- 
welt, and ſometimes to other Points ; the Clouds at the 
ſame time flying, ſome North-by-wefl, and ſome South- 
weſt ; that about One o'Clock ir rained apace, the Clouds 
ſometimes flying North · eaſt, then North; and at laſt both 
Wind and Clouds have ſettled North - by - weſt; and that 
at that time the Sleet fell very plentifully, and it grew 


Fir, That though the Region below was warm, the 
Region of the Clouds was cold, as the black ſnowy Clouds 
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our Region, and the Cold of the cloudy Region, ſtopp'd 
the airy Currents of both Regions. 

Thirdly, That the Falling of the Snow t! our 
warmer Air, did at firſt melt into Rain ; bur, the 
ſuperior Cold had conquer'd the inferior Warmth, it be- 


came | 
Fourthly, That as the Cold iled by degrees, it 
wheeled about both the Winds and Clouds, from the North- 


ward towards the South. 
To this a certain Author replics : 


Several learned and ingenious Men have advanced ſe- 
veral 8 ions, in order to account for the Productions 
of the Wind, or Current of the Air; and have, in ſome 
meaſure, accounted for ſome particular Breezes, or con- 
ſtant Winds; yet we are ſtill at a Loſs to determine from 
whence the Agitations of the Air in ariſe, or to 
aſſign the Cauſes of the violent Motions and alterable 
Courſes of it. HE PAP 7 WET, 

Some ſuppoſe Teat to be an Agent 
therein, by rarefying certain Parts of the Atmoſphere. 

To this another ingenious Author ſuppoſes as follows : 
That the Heat of the Sun rarefying the Atmoſphere, can- 


not be imagin'd to produce a Storm, or occaſion the ſud- 


r den Generation of a great Wind: nor, 


Rare- Latitudes of the Earth, 


moſphere ; which makes it 


orning has been warm, and what Wind was ſtirring was 


3 


W I 


5 this Su 
fition, can the ſame Winds 2 
the Sun is abſent, as in the Day-time, when he is pre- 
ſent or that there ſhould be any Winds in thoſe larger 
where, in the Winter, there is 
ſcarce a ſenſible Difference of the Sun's Heat in the Day 
more than in the Night ; whereas there are more Winds 
found to be in thoſe Parts than in hotter Climates, and are 
PRES Sun, | 
es, there are many more Objections, that overturn 
this Probability of the Riſe of Wind. 
He adds, That in order to trace out the Cauſe of the 


Wind by Effects and Phænomena, we may obſerve, that 


Wind is generally attended with a cloudy Sky; and that 
there are more Winds in the Winter, when there is more 
Rain, and obſcure Weather, than in the Summer ; and 
likewiſe in our northerly Climates than in leſſer Latitudes, 
that more uſually are attended with a fair and ſerene At- 
probable, that the aqueous Va- 
pours, that are ſuſtained in the Air, from whence pro- 
ceed Clouds and Rains, may be the Foundation of Winds. 
It is paſt all Diſpute, that there is always a vaſt Quan- 
tity of Vapours contain'd in the Atmoſphere, as is mani- 
feſt from the great Quantity of Water that is conſtantly 
diſcharg'd from thence in Rain, Snow, c. And Dr. Hal- 
ley has given us a curious Eſtimate of the vaſt Quantity 
of Water waſted in Vapours by the Surface of the Seas 
and Rivers in the World, and diffuſed in the Atmo- 


It is very well known, that Water has a v tEx- 
panſion in Vapours; ſo that every cubic — of W ater, 
reduc'd to Vapours, does exclude as much Air as the 
Quantity of Steam or Vapours it will produce ; and, e 
contra, if theſe Vapours be exempr of included Air, the 
Condenſation of what appertains to every cubic Inch of 
Water, leaves as great a Vacuum, as the Difference is be- 
_ the Spaces taken up by evaporated and natural 

ater. ; 5 oy 

But it is evident, that Vapours are empty, and their 
Expanſion is not made by Air incloſed in the ſmall Par- 
ticles, which conſtitute them; as is ſeen by thoſe Engines 
that are contriv'd for raiſing of Water by means of 
Steam. a 

For the Condenſation of the Steam or Vapours cauſes 
a Vacuum, which gives room to the Preſſure of the At- 
moſphere, to act as a Power for working the Machine; 
of which we have in the Engine at York- 
Buildings in London. 

Nor is it poſſible, upon the Principles of Nature, that 
have hitherto been diſcover'd, that V could aſcend 
in the Medium of the Air, if their expanded Particles 
were fill d by the ſame Fluid; for, if fo, the Weight of 
the Water, together with that of the included Air, would 
render each Particle or Yeficula ſpecifically heavier than 
Air of itſelf; and then of conſequence it muſt fink, unleſs 
it were obſtructed by ſome Cauſe different from that of 


Therefore it is neceſſary, that Vapours be exhauſted, in 
order to their acquiring a Bulk that ſhall render them lighter 
than Air, in order to ſwim therein. 

The faid ingenious Author, in order to prove, that Va- 

are not fill'd by Air, and the great Extent that 

ater occupies in Vapours, made uſe of the following 
1ment : N bby P ; 

e cauſed a Bellows to be made of two circular Boards, 
of about ten Inches Diameter, which, being fill'd, re- 
preſented a Cylinder 10 + Inches in Height; over an Hole 
in the Centre of one of the Boards, he fix*d a Pipe of 
one Inch and an half Diameter; the End of this Pipe ſhut 
into a Socket belonging to a Veſſel, by which means there 
was a Communication between the Inſide of the Bellows 
and of this Veſſel; and there was a little Pin, which, be- 
ing turned round, ſtopp'd the Pipe, by a ſmall Board 
that moved over it in the Inſide of the Bellows: there was 
0 to ſtop the Socket of the 


Into this Veſſel he poured a certain Quantity of boiling 


Water, which, together with the Veſſel, weighed 25 
Ounces 4 Troy-weight ; and then having * the 
OWS, 


W_ 1 


Bellows, and wt two Boards cloſe, he fir d be 


Veſſel to it, binding ſome Leather faſt over the Part 
where they joined, to prevent a Communication with that 
exterior Air, This Veſſel being ſet over the Fire, the 
Water contained in it was made to boil violently, the 
Steam of which immediately ſwelled the Bellows, and 
quite filled it in a ſmall time. . 

That then he ſtopp'd the Veſſel by turning the Wire, 
and, ſeparating it from the Bellows, found it weighed 
24 Ounces 2; that is, it had loſt + of an Ounce of its 

former Weight. 
Ih be Content of the Bellows was 82425 cubical Inches; 
but, allowing for the ion of the Boards, when 
compreſſed, which were an Inch diſtant, the Quantity of 
Vapours therein was but 74575 cubical Inches; ſo that 
from + of an Ounce, or 1, 42 cubical Inch of Water, fll'd 
74575 cubical Inches, without the Help of any Air. 

Beſides, this Experiment, and, when the 

Bellows were fill'd, he remov'd them from the Fire to a 
cool Place, where the Vapours condenſing, the Bellows 
were depreſs'd by the Weight of the Atmoſphere, till 
quite exhauſted; which could not have been, unleſs the Va- 
pours were devoid of Air:; for otherwiſe that which they 
muſt have emptied would have ſupported the Bellows. 

We may therefore, he ſays, venture to conclude, that 
Vapours are made up 
Water, which owe their Inflation only to Heat; and this 
ſeems to be confirm'd by their Abſolution of Cold. 

This is after the Rate of one Inch of Water to fill 
2100,6 Inches of Steam or Vapours, according to the 
ſpecific Weight of Water. > died; | 


Some have aſſerted, that an Inch of Water makes 130 


Inches of Steam ; ſo then, according to the 
before-mention'd, all the Water that falls in Rain, Snow, 
Sc. poſſeſſed 2100,6, or to ſay no more than 2000 times 
the Space, when it floated in the Atmoſphere in Vapours; 
and the Condenſation thereof muſt occaſion Vacuums, which, 
if collected, would be a Space 2000 times greater than 
what is taken up by it in Water; which will put the ſur- 
rounding Air in no ſmall Motion to reſtore ſo conſiderable 
a Deficiency. "Me 
It is not at all improbable, that there is often aſſembled 

in the Atmoſphere a ſufficient Quantity of Vapours to 
maintain a lafting Condenſation ; and that it is alſo quick 
enough at ſome times to create a great Wind. 

He adds, that, according to Dr. Halley's. 
it may be computed, that there is 129,762,219 cubical 
Miles of the Atmoſphere filled by Vapours every Day. 
This prodigious Quantity, being divided and arranged in 
Bodies at various Situations the World, orca- 
ſions, by the mutual Condenſations, almoſt conſtant Re- 
ſults of the Air, to ſupply the empty Places; and he ſup- 
poles, may be thought abundantly ſufficient for producing 
and maintaining all Winds univerſally. 

From theſe, and other Conſiderations, he concludes, that 
the Production of Winds depends chiefly on the Conden- 


ſation of Vapours; and, in order to confirm his Hypo- 


theſis, 2 to explain ſeveral Properties and Caſes ſol- 
vable thereby: g LD 
1. That the Direction or Courſe of any Wind is accord- 
ing to the Situation of the Body of Vapours, whoſe Con- 
denfation produces it; fo, if a Concourſe of Vapours be 
gather d over the Kingdom of France, the Condenſation 
thereof would draw the Air from England in a ſoutherly 
Direction, in Spain would be a northerly Wind, in Ger- 
_ would blow weſterly, at the Bay of Biſcay an caſterly 
11 That the Force ox Intenſity of a Wind is as the Ex- 
on o condenſing Vapours, and the Quicknefs of 
their Condenſation. * 
3. He accounts for there being more Winds about the 
DE than at other Seaſons. 
4. He adds, that it is underſtood, that the greater Quan- 
tities of Rain that fall in the Was, muſt occaſion more 


Winds than in Summer, there being a proportionableQuan- 


tity of Vapours condenſed ; and likewiſe, 

5. That there are more Winds in diſtant Latitudes than 
towards the Equator ; becauſe the former are more ſubject 
to Rain. | 


of ſmall excavated Globules of 


a Wind blow through the condenſed Air. 


W IL. 

6. Why there is more Rain and Wind in the Winter 
than in the Summer, when the Hent of the Sun in the for- 
——— — -ubich it @- incaps ble 

any Vapours to produce 
Ram and Win, Emer Fran 
Fel. chas an the nan —— 
Part of the World where the Sun makes the greateſt Eva- 


For ſince the Air endeavours by its elaſtic Force to ex- 
pand itſelf every Way, if that Force be leſs in one Place 
leſs 


Air, 


; therefore it is no Wonder if that foretels Storms. 

4. If the Air be ſuddenly condenſed in any Place, its 
Spring will be ſuddenly diminiſh*d + hence, if this Dimi- 
nution be enough to affect the Barometer, there will 


5. But fince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs it 
has before been much rarefied, there will a Wind blow 
through the Air as it cools, after having been violently 
heated | 


6. In like manner, if Air be ſuddenly rarefied, its Spri 
is ſuddenly ne — gli the 
contiguous Air, not on by the rarefying Force. 
A Wind therefore will blow out of a Place in which the 
Air is ſuddenly rareſied ; and on this Principle it is, in all 
Probability, that, do Foo . 

7. Moſt Caves are found to emit Wind, either 3 

i Air 


Tops of Houſes, &c. | 
ou about their own Height, or near the Surface of the 
rth 


; Wolfius aſſuring us, from Obſervatians of ſeveral 
Years, that the higher Winds, which drive the Clouds, 
are different from the lower ones, which move the Weather- 

Dr. Derbam obſerves, upon comparing ſeveral Series 
of Obſervations made of the Winds in divers Countries, 
viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Kaly, France, New- 
England, &c. that the Winds in thoſe ſeveral Places fel- 
dom agree; but, when they do, it is commonly when 
they are ſtrong, and of long Continuance in the fame 

z and more, he thinks, in the northerly and caſt- 
erly, than in other Points Alſo, That aftrong Wind 
in one Place is oftentimes a weak one in another; or mo- 
derate, according as the Places are nearer or more re- 


w 1 


| e Lows of the Force and Velocity of Wind. 


Wind being only Air in Motion, and Air a Fluid ſubject 
to the Laws of other Fluids, its Force may be brought 
to a preciſe Computation: thus; - 

The Ratio of the ſpecific Gravity of any other Fluid to 
that of Air, together with the Space that Fluid, impelÞ d 
by the Preſſure of the Air, moves in any given time, being 
given; we can determine the Space which the Air itſelf, 
. ated on by the ſame" Force, will move in the ſame time by 
4-05 the d Grevky of 
-- v# i | Air is to that of 
other Fluid, fo reciprotally is the Square of the Space 
which that Fluid, impelPd-by any Force, moves in any 
given time, to the Square of the Space, which the Air, 
by the ſame Impulſe, will move in the ſame time. 

- Suppoling, therefore, the Ratio of the ſpecific Gra- 
vity of that other Fluid to that of Air, to be=3 : c; 
the Space deſcrib'd by the Fluid to be call'd /; and that 
which the Air will deſcribe by the ſame Impulſe x : the 
Rule * 2 _ 8 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe Water, impell'd by the given 
— wo move to Feet in Second of AA then will 
23 ihc Gravi Water to Air, is 
as 970 to 1, we ro poor wen and c=; conſe- 


quently x=y/ 970. 4=y 3880 632 Feet: the Velo- 
the WE | 388 3 


that a 
Space which the Water, acted 
on by the ſame Force as the Air, will deſcribe in the ſame 
Time, be required, then will cgi, x=24, By, and 
we ſhall kr (576 dei 

3. The Velocity of Wi ing given, to determine the 
Preſſure required to produce that Velocity ; we have this 


The Space the Wind moves in one Second of Time, is 
to the Height a Fluid is to be raiſed in an empty Tube, 


in order to have a Preſſure of producing that Ve- 
locity, in a Ratio com of the ſpecific Gravity of 
the Fluid to that of Air; and of quadruple the Altitude 


a Body deſcends in the farft Second of Time, to the afore- 
faid Space of Air. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Space the Air moves in a Second 
&=24 Feet, or 288 Inches; call the Altitude of the third x, 
and the Ratio of Mercury to the Air 5: c=13580 : 1, 
d 181 Inches; & will be leſs than the Number by one 
Line, or 5+ of an Inch. And hence we ſee why a ſmall, 


but ſudden Change in the Barometer, ſhould be follow'd 


The Force of the is determin'd experimentally, 
by a peculiar Machine call'd an Anemometer, er Wind: 
meaſurer; which, being mov'd by means of Sails, like 
thoſe of a Windmil, raiſes a Weight, that ſtill the higher 
4 receding farther from the Centre of Motion, 

y ſliding along 
the Sails, becomes heavier and heavier, and on the 
Arm, till, being a Counterpoiſe to the Force of the Wind 
on the Sails, it ſtops the Motion of them. An Index then 
fitted upon the ſame Axis, at right Angles with the Arm, 
by its rifing or falling, points out the Strength of the 
Wind, on a Plane divided like a Dial-plate into Degrees. 

Winds are either conſtant or variable. The conſtant 
Winds are up and down always at a certain time of the 
Year, and in certain Parts of the World; but the va- 
2 that they cannot be reduc'd to any 

ule. 

The conſtant and periodical Winds are only in the wideſt 
Seas; as in the Atlantic and Etbiopic Seas, between the 
Tropics, there is generally an Eafterly Wind all the 


the Ethiopic Ocean, and partly periodical 


any where ſenſible; and the great Variety that ha 


an hollow Arm fitted on to the Axis of 


Year long, without any conſiderable Variation, unlefs de: 

clining ſome few Points toward the North or South ; but 

all along the Coaſts of Guiney, for five hundred Leagues, 
the Southerly and-South-weſt Winds ate perpetual. 

In the Indian Ocean the Winds are partly general, as in 

i z that is, they 


blow one Way half the Year, and upon the oppoſite Points 
the aan dell g py 
This that is here ſaid relates to the Sea-winds, at ſome 
Diſtance from the Land ; for upon the Land, and near 
the Shores, the Land and Sea-breezes are almoſt every- 
ppens in their 
Periods, Force, and Direction, happens from the Situation 
of Mountains, Valleys, and Woods, and from the various 


Texture of the Soil, more or leſs capable of retaining or 


reflecting Heat, or of exhaling or condenſing Vapours. 
Of variable Winds, ſome are common to all Cours 
tries; others are more peculiar to ſome certain Parts. 

Of the latter Sort, the moſt famous are Hurricanes, 
which chiefly infeſt the Caribbee Iſlands ; but are not an- 
niverſary, nor equally frequent. | al 

Their Fury is fo great, that they throw down all be- 
fore them, tear up Trees, overturn Houſes, toſs Ships 
prodigiouſly, and blow about Things of vaſt Weight. 
They are not even, continu'd Winds, but blow in Guſts, 
which ſuddenly come and go; neither do they extend very 
wide, but are ſometimes confin*d to a narrow Compaſs, 
and at other times take a larger Scope. As for their 


Duration, it is but a few Days, and ſometimes only for 


a few Hours. They are more common in America than 
any-where elſe; but yet Europe and Aſia are not alto- 
gether without them, as appears from Hiſtories and Tra- 
vels. 


The Cauſes of Tempeſts and Hurricanes are hardly to 
be accounted for in all Particulars. However, it may, in 
the firſt Place, be noted, that the Ratio of all Liquids ia 
much the fame; and therefore an extraordinary Motion 
may be excited in the Air, by the ſame way as in Water. 

Now, if Water fall from an high Place, or if there 
be a Confluence of ſeveral Streams together, this gives a 
violent Motion, and cauſes many Whirlings and Eddies 
in it. This is t in the Torrents falling down the 
Rocks, and the Confluence of Rivers. 

If therefore ſomething analogous may in the 
Air, there needs muſt be furious Tempeſts of Wind raiſed 
in it. And ſuch a thing may happen, if any extraordinary 
Quantity of Vapours be drawn by the Wind, upon a cer- 


tain Place, which they cannot eaſily get over, by reaſon 


of Mountains, or contrary Winds, which oppoſe them : 
for Example; Suppoſe a Wind, upon ſome Point be- 
tween North and Eaſt, carries a large Collection of Va- 
rs out of Africa into the Caribbee Iſlands ; this Wind 
fights upon the Continent of America: now, it is poſlible, 
that not only the Mountains and Woods of Panama may 
reſiſt the Current of this Wind, and croud the Vapours 
together there; but a contrary Wind, upon a Point be- 
tween South and Weſt, may blow at the ſame time upon 
the Weſtern Shore of America, which ſhall force the Va- 
pours back again. When ſuch a Rencounter happens, there 
muſt be a wild Uproar in the Air about the Caribbee Iſlands, 
and in all that Tract between South and North America; 
and the Vapours in this circular Motion muſt needs be 
furious on all Sides, juſt as it is in the Water. 
For we ſee in the Confluence of two Rivers, if their 
Currents are rapid at the Place where they fall in, they 
cauſe violent Eddies, whirl Things about that are caſt in 


them, ſwallowing them up for a little time, and then throw- 


ing them back again. | 
This ſhews us the Reaſon, why heavy Bodies are often 
toſſed in the Air by the Whirling of Hurricanes, and then 


daſh*'d to the Ground again: for the Air, being a circular 


Motion, is with great Fury toſs d backwards and forwards, 


between the Ground and the Clouds: for as the Waters 
of the rolling Sea do not run to the Shores in an even 


Stream, but in ſuch Waves as daſh by Fits and Turns; 
ſo the Courſe of a violent Wind is in broken and diſtinc̃t 
Blaſts. 


Such Tempeſts do not extend very far, tho' their Bounds 
are uncertain, becauſe the neighbouring Air giving way 
10 A | to 


f 


to them, they ſpend themſelves in the Progreſs of their 
Motion. | | 

Thus, when a great Stone is caſt into the Watet, we 
ſee a great Agitation round about the Place where it fell; 
- but the more the Waves retire from the Centre of Motion, 
the Nower and the leſs ſenſible they grow: and. as ſuch 
Motions do not laſt long in Water, no more do they in 
the Air, for the ſame Reaſon. | 

Tho? there may be unuſualStorms of Wind any-where, 
the Air and Vapours are drawn together thereabouts by 
contrary Winds, yet are they more frequent about the 
Caribbee Iſlands, eſpecially in June and Auguſt, when the 
Sun is vertical there; for their Air being rarefied by the 
Sun's Heat, the uſual Winds bring thither a vaſt Quan- 
tity of Air and Vapours, which, being crouded together, 
in the Gulph of Americe, cauſe a great Eſtuation about 
the neighbouring Iſlands. 7 . 

When the Sun is on this Side the Equator, the Air is 
more rarefied thereabouts; and it may ſo. happen, that the 
South - ſouth- eaſt Wind, which conſtantly blows beyond 
the Line, may ſometimes tranſgreſs its Limits, and bring 
the Vapours of the Ethiopic Sea to the ſame Place where 
thoſe of the Atlantic are already gather d; which, being 
kept in by the Shores of America, muſt neceſſarily be 
driven about the Caribbee Iſlands. 

Of the Qualities of Winds. 

1. 4A Wind that blows from the Sea is always moiſt; in 
Summer it is cold, in Winter warm, unleſs the Sea be 
frozen up. This is well demonſtrated thus: There is Va- 
pour continually riſing out of all Water (as appears even 
hence, that a Quantity of Water, being leſt a little while 
in an open Veſſel, is found ſenſibly diminiſh'd) ; but eſpe- 
cially if it be expoſed to the Sun's Rays; in which Caſe 
the Evaporation is beyond all Expectation. By this means 
the Air incumbent on the Sea becomes impregnated with 
a deal of Vapour z but the Winds, blowing from off the 
Sea, ſweep theſe Vapours along with them, and conſe- 
quently are always moiſt. 

Again, Water in Summer, Sc. conceives leſs Heat 
than terreſtrial Bodies, expoſed to the ſame Rays of the 
Sun; but in Winter, Sea-water is warmer than the Earth, 
cover'd with Froſt, Snow, Sc. Wherefore, as the Air, 
contiguous to any Body, is found to partake of its Heat 
and Cold; the Air, contiguous to Sea- water, will be 
warmer in Winter, and colder in Summer, than that con- 
tiguous to the Earth: or thus; Vapours raiſed from Water 
by the Sun's Warmth in Winter, are warmer than the 
Air they riſe in, as appears from the Vapours condenſing, 
and becoming vilible, almoſt as ſoon as they are got out 
into the Air: freſh Quantities of Vapours therefore, con- 
tinually warming the Atmoſphere over the Sea, will raiſe 
its Heat beyond that over the Land. | 

Again, the Sun's Rays reflected from the Earth into 
the Air in Summer, are much more than thoſe from the 
Water into the Air : the Air therefore over the Earth, 
warmed by the Reflexion of more Rays than that over 
Water, is warmer. Hence Sea-winds make cloudy hazy 
Weather. | | | | 

2. Winds which blow from the Continent are always dry, 
in Summer warm, and cold in Winter: for there is much 
leſs Vapour ariſing from the Earth, than from Water; 
and therefore the Air over the Continent will be impreg- 
nated with much fewer Vapours : add, that the Vapours 
or Exhalations raiſed by a great Degree of Heat out of 
the Earth, are much finer, and leſs ſenſible, than thoſe from 
Water : the Wind therefore, blowing over the Continent, 
carries but little Vapour with it, and is therefore dry. 

Further, the Earth in Summer is warmer than Water 


expos'd to the ſame Rays of the Sun: hence, as the Air 


partakes of the Heat of contiguous Bodies, that over the 
Earth in Summer will be warmer than that over the Water; 
therefore the Wind, Sc. 

After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the Land Winds 
are cold in Winter: hence we ſee how Land Winds make 
clear cold Weather. 

Our northern and ſoutherly Winds, however, which 
are commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of cold and warm 


them, and bear 


Weather, Dr. Derbam obſerves 
n 
ſphere: it is, that we fre ſee a warm ſouther] 
Wind.oa n de changed to the inch. by the 
Snow or Hail; and that in a cold froſty. 


(as we 


or Eaſterly. | 

Some Winds are drying. others are moiſt; ſame gather 
Clouds, others diſperſe them; ſome are warm, .others 
cold; but their Influence is not one and the ſame in all 
Places; for ſuch Winds as are warm in one Country, are 
cold in another; thoſe that are wet with us, are dry with 
other Nations; and on the contrary. 23 

The dry Winds are ſuch, as carry but a few v. 
along with them, and therefore lick off the moiſt Par- 
ticles from the Bodies over which they paſs; and thus in 
Holland the North and Eaſt Winds, with the intermediate 
Points, are drying, becauſe the cold Northern Sea yields 
but few Vapours in Compariſon of thoſe. that come from 
warmer Parts of the Ocean; but the weſterly Winds and 
others are maiſt, becauſe they ãſſue from warm and va. 
2 the Weſtern Wind ſeldom failing to feng 
Such Winds gather Clouds, which blow from the Qur- 


ters where the Vapours ariſe, which, in Conjunction with 


the contrary, thoſe that bring little Vapour along with 
away that which hangs over us, bring 


Winds are either warm or cold, as the Countries are 


from whence they blow; and therefore when a briſſc Wind 


blows from a cold Quarter, it allays the Heat of Summer, 
which is very troubleſome in ſtill Weather. Thus a quick 
Blaſt of a Pair of Bellows will put out a Flame, which a 
gentle Blowing increaſes; for the quick Blaſt drives all 


the Flame to one Side, where it is ſtifled by the Force of 


the incumbent Air for want of Aliment; but a gentle 
Wind augments the Motion of the Flame every way, and 
makes it ſeize on more Parts of Fuel. | 
Now, becauſe all the Heat qr Cold of Wind 

from the Heat or Cold of the Country where it blows, 
therefore the ſame Winds are cold or hot every-where. 
Beyond the Line they are juſt the Reverſe of what they | 
are with us; their cold Winds are from the South, ours 
from the North: and as our South Winds are warm, from 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe they bring us an Air heated 
by the Sun; for the very fame Reaſon the North Winds 


are warm to our Antipodes. I 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that the Sun is 
the Cauſe of the Wind, and Motion the Cauſe of Va- 


' pours. | 


There are ſome, who fanſy that the Waters in the 
Bowels of the Earth are. rarefy d into Vapours by tlie ſub- 
terraneous Fires; and theſe Vapours, iſſuing out of the 
Chinks of the Gtound, create the Wind; and becauſe the 
Situation of Mountains is commonly ſuch as permits thoſe 


to flow but one Way, therefore, they ſay, the Vehe- 


mence of the Wind is in ſuch and ſuch a Place. 

But theſe Perſons ſhew no Place, whence the Matter of 
the Winds can come with fo much Force: tho? they talk 
of Caves, which are the Storchouſes of the Winds, yet, 
if it were fo, all Places muſt: be full of Caves; whereas 
we hear but of very few : and beſides, in the Places where 
ſuch Caves are, the ſame Winds would blow continually, 
or would ſeldom fail; but this is what was never found 


= See Atmoſphere, Air, Vapour, Hail, Rain, Snow, 
c. | | 


Prognaſtics of Weather from the Winds. 


The Winds, Mr. Pointer ſays, are the Cauſes of the 

molt ſudden and extraordinary Alterations of the Air. 
The Nature of the Winds is ſuch, that by the Expe- 
rience we have of them, we may very nearly predict what 
Weather we ſhall have for two or three Days alter; as for 
Example, we know that, in our Climate, a South Wind 
generally 


Weſt, or South, when it 


erally brings Rain, and a Weſt Wind more ; and the 


the Ocean lies on the Weſt Side of our Country. 


And alſo, that a North Wind brings fair Weather to her 


us, as well as the Eaſt Wind, which does not laſt ſo lon 
as the North; therefore the North- eaſt and South- we 
Winds are thoſe that are neceſſary chiefly to be treated 


Mr. Pointer gives the following Rules to know when 


the Wind will fer in one of theſe two Points, for the moſt 


part for two or three Months ther. Firlt, as to the 
North-caſt Wind z when the Wind turns.to the North- 
eaſt Point, and continues in it two Days without Rain, 
and does neither turn to the Southward the third Day, 
nor rain, then it is likely to continue eight or nine Days 
without-Rain, and then to return into the South. 

If this Wind turns out of the South to the North. eaſt 
again, and continues two Days in that Point without Rain, 
and neither rains nor turns to the South the third Day, it 
is likely to continue North-eaſt for two Months, and for 
the moſt part for three Months. The Wind will finiſh 
theſe Turns toward the North in three Weeks time. 
Secondly, as to the South-weſt Winds; when the Wind 


has been in the North for two Months or more, and comes 


to the South, there are uſually three or four fair Days at 
firſt, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes Rain, or 
elſe the Wind turns North, and continues dry ſtill; if 


vithin a Day or two, without Rain, it return to the South, 


and with Rain turn Northward, and return into the South 
the firft or ſecond Day, as before, two or three times to- 
gether after this Manner, then it is like to'be in the South 


or South-weſt two or three Months together, for the moſt 


part, as ãt was in the North before: the Wind will finiſh 
theſe Turns in a Fortnight. . 

He does not mention the Eaſt or Weſt Winds; becauſe, 
he fays, the Rains come uſually from the South, or in 


Shifting of the Wind from the South to the North: as 


for the Drought, the Wind is, for the moſt part, North- 
If it prove fair Weather out of the South for a Week 

(which is not uſual), it is like to be a great 

F a long time out of the South 
* | 


The Wind ufually turns from the North to the South 
quietly without Rain ; but comes back agai 

North, with a ftrong Wind and Rain: the greateſt Winds 
which blow down Houſes and Trees, uſually come b 
the turni of the Wind out of the South by the Welt 
into the North, which drives away Rain, and clears the 


Signs of the Changing of the Wind. = 
Mr. Pointer ſays, in what Point ſoever the Wind is, 
when the Sun riſes with many pale Spots appearing in its 
Orb, and Part of it hid in a Cloud, it will ſoon turn to 
the South. | * 


That when the Wind has been ſettled for twenty-four 


Hours or more, in any of the full Points, as North, Eaſt, 
begins to turn, it will not ſettle 
till it conies to the oppoſite Point, as from the North to 
the South, and fo from full Eaſt to full Weſt; and fo of 
the angular Points, as from the North · eaſt to the South- 
weſt. | 
Upon whatſoever Quarter the Wind is when the Moon 
2 it preſently yy upon the new Moon. 
When the Generality of the Clouds tack with the Wind 
(tho? there ſhould be many in little Fleeces, or long Flakes, 
lying higher) the Wind is flagging, and will change ſoon, 
and ſhift its Point. | | 
Common Obſervations and Signs of Winds and Storms 


If 8 ſeem to in the Orb of the Sun at 
his — a Poe * Winds from the South 
will enſue; the Wind ſobn ſhifting into that Point, in what 
Quarter ſoever it was before. 5 | 

If there appear upon the Sun, when he is ſerting, firy 
Spots, or of a rediſh Colour, much Wind will enſue; 


=. 


eſt Wind is the predominant Wind with us, becaule 


into the 


If the Moon, when at full, has a rediſh Circle about 

z It preſages much Wind. 

When Meteors, or, as they are commonly calbd, Stars; 

ſhoot, and ſpread a long Train of Light, they are Fore- 

* 2 * wg og ſoon follow. | | 
on ſays, the following are Prognoſtica 

of high Winds or Tempeſt ariſing. mY _ | 

When the Sea reſounds upon the Shore, when the Winds 
murmur in the Woods, without any apparent Wind, they 
portend that Wind will follow; for ſuch Winds, breath- 
ing chiefly out of the Earth, are not firſt perceiv'd; ex- 
cept they are pent by Water or Wood; and therefore a 
Murmur out of the Caves likewiſe portends as much. 

When the Brightneſs of the ſmaller Stars is on a ſud- 
den obſcured; it is a Sign of a Tempeſt ariſing ; for the 
upper Regions of the Air perceive the Matter of the Col- 
lection of Tempeſts and Winds, before the Air here be- 
low; therefore the obſcuring of the ſmaller Stars is a 
Sign of Tempeſts following. F | 

He ſays, the Air and Fire have ſubtil Perception of 
the riſing Winds before Men. 

We may perceive the Trembling of a Candle will diſ- 
cover a Wind, that otherwiſe we do not feel ; and the 
flexuous burning of Flames ſhews the Air is beginning to 
be unquiet; and in like manner Coals of Fire, by caſting 


off the Aſhes more than uſual; and as for the Aſhes, it 


is not to be admired at, if the Wind, unperceived, ſhake 
them off; for it is a common thing to try which Way the 
Wind blows, by throwing up Graſs, Chaff, or ſuch-like 
things, into the Air. | | | 
Signs of the Wind"s ceafing. 3 
If an haſty Shower of Rain falls, when the Wind has 
ed for ſome Hours, it ſoon abates. 
Water ruckles much, and frequent Bubbles ariſe, 
the LN is but of a ſhort Continuance. 
8 chirp merrily, and Moles come out of 
their Holes, it is a Sign of the Storm ceaſing. 
If the Bird call'd King's-fiſher, or Halcyon, attempts 
the Seas when the Wind blows hard, it is a Sign of its 


Of WINES, and vinous Liquors. 
WINE is a briſk, and ſpirituous Juice, 


drawn from vegetable Bodies, and fermented. 
Dr. Boerbaave characterizes Wine, that the firſt thing 


that it affords by Diſtillation, be a thin, fatty, inflam- 


mable, Sc. Fluid, call'd a Spirit; and in this it is di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from another Claſs of fermented vegetable 
Juices 3 viz. Vinegars; which, inſtead of ſuch Spirit, 
yield for the firſt thing an acid, uninflammable Matter. 

In order to the making Wines, it will be of great Ad- 
vantage to be well acquainted with the Buſineſs of Fer- 
mentation. This Dr. Boerhaave defines and explains as 
follows : | 1 5 255 

Fermentation is a produced in vegetable Bo- 
dies, by means of an inteſtine Motion excited therein; 
the Effect whereof is this, that the Part which firſt riſes 
from them in Diſtillation, is either a thin, fat, acrid, hot, 
tranſparent, volatile, and inflammable Fluid, that will 
mix with Water; or elſe a thin, acid, pellucid, leſs vo- 
latile, uninflammable Liquor, capable of extinguiſhing 
Fire. | 

The Liquor, obtain'd- by means of Fermentation, is 
call'd thin, becauſe none ap to be thinner than the 
Spirit of fermented Veget Acid, becauſe it acts 
almoſt like Fire, when apply'd to the Tongue, or other 
Parts of the Body ; Volatile, becauſe there appears to be 
no Liquor, that is raiſed with greater Eaſe; but tis this 
Liquor being totally inflammable, and at the ſame time 
capable of mixing with Water, that ultimately diſtinguiſhes 
Fermentation from all other Operations in Nature: for 
neither Putrefaction, Digeſtion, Efferveſcence, nor any 
thing of that kind, will ever afford a Liquor at once 
poſſeſſed of thoſe Qualities. 


PutrefaCtion, 


Putrefaction, indeed, as well as Fermentation, is per- 
formed by means of an inteſtine Motion; but the former 
will never produce either of the Liquors above deſcrib'd, 
as the Effects of Fermentation; that is, neither a vinous 
nor acetous Liquor. 

We ſee then, that there are two different Effects of 
Fermentation, the Production of an inflammable Spirit, 
and an uninflammable Acid; and whatever ion will 
afford neither of theſe Liquors, is improperly call'd Fer- 
mentation; which therefore can only take place in the ve- 
getable Kingdom: for all the Art in the World, ſo far 
as hitherto appears, will never gain ſuch Spirits from Ani- 


mals or Foſſils; and conſequently never excite an actual 


and real Fermentation in them: for Fermentation is the 
ſingle Operation in Nature, by which ſuch Spirits can be 
obtain'd. 

2. Any vegetable Liquor ſo fermented, as to afford 

the inflammable Spirit above-mention'd, for the firſt 
thing in Diſtillation, we call Wine; but if the Liquor be 
ſo fermented, as firſt to afford the acid uninflammable one, 
*ris call'd Vinegar; by which we mean every thin, acid, 
volatile, vegetable Liquor, capable of extinguiſhing Fire. 
So likewiſe, under the Name of Wine, we include Beer or 
Ale, Mead, and Metheglin, Cyder, Perry, all Sorts of 
artificial Wines, and whatever Liquors afford Spirits poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Properties before ſet down. 
The like is to be underſtood of Vinegar, which is ob- 
tainable from all the ſame Bodies that afford Wine: fo 
that we have either the Wine or Vinegar of all Sorts of 
Fruits, as of Grapes, Currans, Mulberries, Cherries, Cc. 
all Sorts of Grain, as Barley, Wheat, Oats, c. all Sorts 
of Pulſe, as Beans, Peas, Tares, Sc. all Sorts of Roots, 
as Turneps, Carrots, Radiſhes, &c. and in ſhort, of all 
Sorts of vegetable Subſtances, even Grafs itſelf. 

3. All the Bodies capable of being chang'd by Fer- 
mentation, either into Wine or Vinegar, are faid to be 


fermentable Bodies; and becauſe ſuch a Change can only 


be wrought, ſo far as we know at preſent, V 
tables, theſe alone are accounted of = oa of 

4. Any Matter, which, being mix'd with a fermentable 
Body, increaſes its inteſtine Motion, or excites or forwards 
the Fermentation, is call'd the Ferment: and, according 
to the Doctrine before delivered, nothing can properly be 
calFd fo, but what will produce either Wine or Vinegar. 

Theſe fermentable Bodies may be reduc*d to the follow- 
ing Claſſes. 

The firſt Claſs will conſiſt of the mealy Seeds, i. e. all 
the Grain, which, being fully ripe, and well dry*d, may 
be reduc'd, by grinding, to a light Meal or Flour, that is 
neither clammy nor un 

The ſecond Claſs conſiſts of all the pulpy Summer- 
fruits, which, when ripe, affe& the Tongue with the Senſe 
of Acidity and Sharpneſs, as Apples, Pears, Grapes, 
Gooſberries, &c. Under this Claſs may be ranged all 


manner of bulbous pulpy Roots growing in the Ground, 


if they are firſt depriv'd of their volatile, alkaline Salt, 
which is apt to determine them to Putrefaction. 

The third Claſs takes in all the juicy Parts of Plants, 
as the Leaves, Flowers,: Stalks, and Roots, provided, 
they are not too oily, or too alkaline ; in which Caſes 
Vegetables will rather putrefy than ferment. | 

The fourth Claſs contains the freſh, expreſſed, and na- 
tive Juices of all Kinds of Vegetables; to which may be 
added, all the native, faline Liquors that diſtil from 
wounded Plants, as the Tears of the Vine, the Walnut, 
the Birch-tree, c. | 

Under the fifth Claſs come the moſt perfect of all the 
vegetable Juices z viz. thoſe that are unctuous, condenſed 
and elaborated by Nature herſelf, ſuch as Honey, Manna, 
Sugar, and all other Kinds of concocted Juices capable of 

diſſolving in Water. 

In order to fit any of the fermentable Bodies for Fer- 
mentation, there are ſeveral Particulars requiſite: 

1. Maturity; the Juice of unripe Berries, as of Cur- 
rans, or Gooſberries, for Inſtance, will ſcarce be brought 
to ferment at all ; while it is very difficult to hinder their 


Juice, when fully ripe, from falling ſpontaneouſly into 
Fermentation. 


Bodies are diſſolv d. the requiſite inteſtine Motion 
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unripe Fruit, which are 


4. The laſt thing required to fit and prepare a 
to undergo Fermentation, is the Property of ao? 


in Waterz for want of which, all acid Bodies, and 
Woods, Roots, and Herbs, as are dry and hard, become 
unfit for this Operation ; for unleſs the Parts 


will not enſue ; but without ſuch Motion, Fermentation 
cannot ſubſiſt. 

Hence Honey itſelf can never be made to 
whilſt it retains its native, thick Conſiſtence; but, being 
diffoly*d by Heat, or let down with Water, it immediately 
enters the State of Fermentation. -On the other hand, 
ſo violently as the Juice of Grapes affects this State, 
if, immediately after it is exprefs'd, it be reduc'd, by 
boiling, to the Conſiſtence of a Jelly, it will lie quiet, and 
never ferment at all, unleſs it be again diluted, and let 


down with Watet. 


Ferments are of two Kinds, the natural or ſpontaneous, 
and thoſe produc'd by Fermentation. | 
L ſpontaneous, or natural Ferments, are, | 

1. All the freſh expreſs d Juices of fully ripen'd Plants, 
which eaſily run into Fermentation. 

2. Honey, Manna, Sugar, and the like thick and in- 

ſpiſſated vegetable Juices, which cauſe a ſtrong Fermen- 
tation. 
3. The Ferments produc'd by Fermentation are, the 
freſh Flowers or Yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable Juice 
or Liquor, as of Wine, Beer, &c. By Flowers or Yealt 
is to be underſtood that light frothy Matter, which covers 
the Surface of the fermenting Liquor in the Nature of 2 
tender Cruſt ; and which, being added to any other fer- 
mentable Juices, will excite a Fermentation in them. 

4. The freſh Fæces or Lees of any fermenting Liquor, 


as of Wine, Ale, Beer, Cc. For all Fermentation divides 


the Liquor, which is the Subje& 
vi⁊. the Flowers or Yeaſt, which poſſeſs the | 
Place ; the ing or fermenting Fluid, which lies in 
the Middle; and the groſs and ſeemingly exhauſted Mat- 
ter, which, falling to the Bottom of the Veſſel, is known 
by the Name of Lees, Sediments, Feculence, or Mother, 
that will, if rais'd again out of the Liquor into which it 
was precipitated, caule it to work afreſh. EY 

Thus, when an Hogſhead of Wine has done fermenting, 
and is fined down, if the Veſſel be any way ſhaken or dif 
turb'd, it will grow turbid again, and ferment anew, 25 
Vintners very well know. For ſuch as were the Flowers 
in the Act of Fermentation, ſuch is the Mother after the 
Action is over. —_— 

5. Acid Paſte, or Bakers Leaven, which is no more 
than any kind of Meal brought into a cloſe Lump by means 
of Water, after the ſame Manner as common Bread is 
made; for this being ſet in a warm Place, during the 
Space of four or five Days, it will firſt ſwell, then turn very 
acid, and at length become a Ferment. 

6. Thoſe Ferments which reſide in, or ſtick to the 
Sides of, the Caſks that have contain'd fermenting Liquors 
for ſuch Caſks will of themſelves raiſe a Fermentation in 
the Liquors committed to them; and Helmont was 
Opinion, they might be capable of doing this for ever. 

Upon account of this inherent Ferment it is, that old- 
ſeaſon'd Veſſels, or ſuch as have been long employ d by 
Vintners or Brewers, bear ſo great a Price among them. * 


of it, into three Parts; 


7 


to be depeiv'd of a 


large Proportion of its Spirit, and more fermentable Part; 


whence the Remainder muſt needs taſte flat and vapid. 


This is certain, that even Muſt irſelf will not - eafily 


Body of the Liquor; which therefore requires ſome viſcid 
Avolation of its ſubtile Parts. And this cannot be more 


But if che Fleſh or Subſtance be ſtrong and tough, it 
may be proper to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into ſmall 
Pieces, which will be of Service in ſome bulbous Roots, 
and make them yield their Juice with the greater Eaſe, and 
in greater Plenty. 
Prepar d Fruits ſeldom ſtand in need of any thing to 
make them ferment; for they generally begin to work. 
of their own accord ; but if the Weather ſhould prove 
exceeding cold, or the Operation procced but languidly, 
it may not be amiſs to quicken it by adding a ſmall Pro- 
portion of a Ferment, as a little Yeaſt, the Lees or Mo- 
__ Wine; or even alittle new Wine may ſerve the 
The Subjects of the third Claſs; viz. the ſucculent 
Parts of Plants; need only, in order to their Fermentation, 
be beat to a thick kind of Pulp, while they are freſh, 
and mix'd with a proper Proportion of Rain-water, that 
is juſt enough to dilute them; for if much Water be em- 
ploy*d, the Spirit will be the weaker for it. 
Theſe require but very little Ferment, or none at all, 


to make them work in the Summer ſeaſon; and no large 


Proportion in the Winter; but in caſe any at all be re- 
quired, nothing will prove more ſerviceable than Honey 
Or « 


- The Subjects of the fourth and fifth Claſſes; viz. the 


freſh native Juices, and weeping Liquors of V 
with the condenſed and unctuous Juices of the ſame; are 


ity, to be diluted and let down with Rain-water, to a due Con- 


Tartar, or the like, 


the Fermentation. 
becauſe either the acid or 


ration would be intirely check'd and ; 
alkaline Bodies may as well be faid to hinder, as promote 


ves thin and watery, it will not 
ferment kindly, ſome auſtere or aftringent Ingre- 
dient, as red Roſe-leaves, or the like, be added to it, 
to thicken and im irs Confiſtence, and at the ſame 
time prevent the Air it contains from making too eaſy an 


But when a Liquor is too auſtere, or its Roughneſs 
proves fo great, that it cannot ferment, the Addition of 
2 fix*d Alkali, in a proper Quantity, will remove the Ob- 
ſtruction, and leave it at Liberty to work. dw 

So likewiſe when the Operation is preven too 
large a Proportion of Acid in the Liquor, the Method 
5 to throw Chalk, Crabs- eyes, Bole Armoniac, or the 
like, into it; but if it be too unctuous or oily, as is the 
Caſe of ſome Spaniſh Wines, Salt of Tartar is made choice 
of; and thus, — — different Bodies are 
employ*d to ſtop or ermentation in Liquors. 

E fitting Ehe Subjes of the ſecond Claſs for 
Fermentation, and making vinous Liquors ; viz. pulpy 
Summer-fruits, and the Roots of bulbous Plants; in caſe 
they prove crude or hard, they are to be firſt boiled in 
Water, and afterward bruiſed ; which will diſpoſe them 
r Fermentation: but if ſuch Subjects are juicy, they 


apples, unripe Medlars, c. which, when the Liquor work. 
defigr'd for the Fermentation is too much broken in its 


| fiſtence; which is then commonly thought to be obtain'd, 


when the compound Liquor will juſt keep a new-laid Egg 


afloat : but ſome vegetable Juices may naturally be of this 
very Denſity or Conſiſtence; and in that Caſe they will 
require no Water at all. If any be thicker or denſer, they 
ferment not fo kindly ; and if thinner or rarer, they afford 
but a weak Spirit. Thus, in order to ferment Sugar, 
Treacle, or any common Syrup, we firſt let down the 


Matter with Water, to the Conſiſtence above-mention'd ; 


and then, F 


the Fermentation, and make it 


The Subjects of the fourth Claſs ; viz. the 


recent Juices, and ſpontaneous Tears of Vegetables; are 


ſo far from requiring any Ferment, that it often proves 
very difficult to reſtrain or check rhe Fermentation they 
naturally fall into, eſpecially if the Seaſon be warm, and 
the Juices rich; at moſt, if the Weather ſhould prove 
cold, they need only be ſet in a warm Place to make them 


inſpiſſated Juices of Vegetables; require no Ferment at all 
in the Summer, and but a ſmall Proportion in the Winter, 
to ſer them on working; leſs than an Ounce of Yeaſt to 


twenty Pints of prepar'd Liquor, will uſually ſuffice for 


that Purpoſe in the coldeft Seaſon : but in hot Countnes, 
or ſultry Seaſons, theſe prepar d Juices, and eſpecially Su- 
gar, are of themſelves apt to fall into a too violent Fer- 
mentation; which theretore ought to be abated by the 
contrary Means. | x. 

All the vegetable Bodies of theſe ſeveral Claſſes deſign'd 
for Fermentation, and 
Manner, ought, together with their Ferments, to be com- 


mitted to Caſks of Oak already ſeaſonꝰd or imbued with 


the ſame kind of fermented Liquor, or ſome other, con- 


fiſting of ſubtile and penetrating Parts. Then thoſe Caſks 


or Veſſcls having their Bung-holes lightly cover*d with a 
thin or ſingle Cloth, and being ſet in a warm Place, the 
Liquor will ferment. 

The Mouths of the Veſſels are thus ſlightly cover'd 
over, that the Air may have a free Paſſage in and our of 
them; for they are here deſign'd to ſerve as Vent-holes. 
And theſe Veſſels are order d of Wood, becauſe Fermen- 
tation is never obſerv d to be ſo well carried on in thoſe of 
glaz'd Earth or Glass; tho", on account of their Tranſpa- 
rency, tis ſometimes performꝰ d in the latter, that the Phe- 
nomena may be better obſerv d. 


10 B The 


The Subjects of the fifth Clas ; wiz. the prepared or 


prepar d for it in the foregoing 
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The preparatory Buſineſs of Fermentation, hitherto de- 
{crib'd, has been carry*d on by Art; but Nature muſt now 
perform the reſt of the Work; ſo that we are here only 
concerned to obſerve the Phenomena which ariſe in the 


Operation. | | 

When therefore any fermentable Body is prepar'd after 
the Manner above deliver'd, and with its due 
of a Ferment, committed to a large ſtrong Glaſs Veſſel, 
ſtanding in a warm Place | 

1. The whole Body of the Liquor ſoon begins to ſwell, 
heave, rarefy, and ſend up little Bubbles to the Top of 
the Veſſel, where they burit with an audible Noiſe, and 
— into Froth. Now the NI which was _ 
tranſparent, grows opaque, a violent uninterru 
— Motion manifeſts itſelf therein. 

2. The Parts of the fermenting Fluid appear to be in- 
credibly elaſtic, and the Motion of them exceeding violent. 
Indeed, by means of this rty of Fermentation, very 
_ terrifying and ſurpriſing Actions may be perform*d. Thus, 
if an hundred Pints of Muſt were, on ſome warm Day in 
Autumn, to be conſin'd cloſe in a Veſſel of Oak above 
an Inch thick in the Sides, and made ever ſo tight and 
ſtrong with Iron Hoops, yet could not this prevent the 
working of the Liquor; but in ſpite of ſo great a Reſiſt- 


ance, it would burſt the Veſſel, with a Report as loud as 


that of a Cannon. 
And therefore the Way to preſerve new Wine in the 
State of Muſt is, to put it up in very ſtrong, but ſmall 


- Caſks, firmly cloſed on all Sides; by which means it will 


be kept from fermenting; and then it goes by the Name 
of Stum : but if it ſhould happen to fall into Fermenta- 
tion, the readieſt and only Way to ſtop it, is by the Fume 
of Sulphur, or ſomething of the like Nature. 


Were it not for the Knowlege of this Property of burn- 


ing Sulphur, the Wine-merchants and Vintners might 


frequently ſuſtain great Damages from the burſting of their 
Veiſels, when the Liquor is upon the Fret, or, by ſome 
Alteration in the Air, or other Accident, begins to ferment 
again: bur the Smoke of a little common Brimſtone, or 
a lighted Match dipp'd in it, and held under a Caſk of 
Wine that is juſt ready to burſt its H 
Fury, and make it ſubſide as ſuddenly as a Spoonful of 
Oil thrown into a large foaming Copper of boiling Sugar, 
takes down its Heat, and prevents the Miſchief it might 
otherwiſe occaſion. 55 

3. A thick Skin, or cruſty Scurf, forms itſelf on the Sur- 
face, thro' which the elaſtic or fermenting Matter is con- 
tinually breaking. This Cruſt appears to be the principal 
Cauſe of Fermentation; for it keeps in, or prevents the 


\ 


ſpirituous Part of the Liquor from flying off; and if it 


be frequentiy broken, it puts a Check to the Fermentation, 
and will often intirely ſtop it, if wholly taken away. 
4. This Skin or Cruſt, which we now call Flowers or 


Yeait, gradually conſumes and precipitates to the Bottom 


of the Liquor ; in which Caſe *tis call'd by the Name of 
Fzces or Mother; and after this, the Fluid above it im- 
mediately becomes tranſparent again, ceaſes to hiſs and 
bubble, has a very penetrating, pungent, ſpirituous, or 
vinous Taſte and Scent, with a Mixture of Acidity 
Sweetneſs. And row the Liquor, having undergone the 
Operation of Fermentation, is become Wine. 

The Vapour a iſing from the Liquor, during its Fer- 
mentation, ought not to be approached too near, or 
breath'd in too great a Quantity, becauſe it is highly 

iſonous; and if it prove not mortal, may, at leaſt, ren- 
der the Perſon apoplectic and paialytic. We have Ac- 
counts in the French and German Tranſactions, of People 
who were immediately ſtruck dead by receiving at the 
Noſe the Fumes that iflued from large Veſſels of Wine, 
in the State of Fermentation. 

And now, if the Liquor thus fermented be ſtopp'd 
down cloſe, it will begin to work or feed upon, and digeſt 
its own Lees or Mother, and at length conſume them : 
in which caſe we commonly ſay, the W ine begins to ripen; 
and afterwards, this Mother ſhoots to the Sides of the 
containing Veſſel, and there appears in the Form of an 
eſſential Salt, which is then call'd Tartar. 

The Space of Time requir'd for finiſhing the Fermen- 
tation differs with the Subjcet- matter, the Seaſon of the 


will calm its 


ty and Liqu 


In this State it ought to ſtand for ſome Weeks in a cool 
n it will grow ſtronger, and more 
liquid; for, during this time, it imbibes and conſumes its 
own Faces, which abound in ſubtile ſpirĩtuous Parts, and 
— ar oy 2 by throwing off its 

artar. | 1 . 
And the longer it is thus ſuffer'd to ſtand, the more 
9 or the more Spirit it will yield in Di- 

ation. 

Thus, for Inſtance; Malt Liquors, newly brew d, afford 
but a ſmall Quantity of inflammable Spirit; but if ſuffer'q 
to remain for ſome Weeks in the Veſſel, till they become 
fine and clean, they will yield a much greater Proportion: 
tho”, to avoid ſo great an Apparatus of Veſſels as would 
then be required, Malt Liquors, brew d in order to make 
Spirits, are ſeldom kept; but immediately after Fermen- 
tation committed to the Still. And hence we are furniſh'd 
with a Reaſon, why all ſtale, vinous Liquors are ſtronger, 


and inebriate ſooner, than ſuch as are new. 


The Phyſical Effects. 

The Properties of a vinous Liquor, d 
in the manner above deſcrib*d, are thoſe which follow: 
1. It will have an inebriating » When receir d 
into the Body: and nothing is properly poſſeſs d of this 
Quality, but what has been firſt fermented. 
For if a Perſon ſhould eat ever ſuch a Quantity of 

or drink ever fo freely of Muſt, he might, in- 
bring 2 Looſeneſs upon himſelf by that mearis, but 
he would not be fuddled. So likewiſe, to take down large 
Draughts of ſweet Wort, or the Tincture of Malt, might 
throw one into a violent Vomiting and Flux, but never 
produce the Symptoms of Drunkenneſs. 

And whatever ſome pretend, as to Mandrake, Hem- 
lock, Poppies; Opium, and the like, the Effects they 
have upon the human Body are rather ſtupefying than in- 
ebriating ; but Drunkenneſs is different from Stupeſac- 


don. | Ea 
An Over-doſe of vinous Li makes a Man briſk, 
lively, and joyful ; or diſpoſes him to ſing, dance, and be 
v at however, his Legs will not ſupport him; 

and, if the Fit be violent, he grows furious, raving, or pa- 


ralytic, and ſo he dies. 5 
But Opium has not theſe Effects; it brings on a pro- 


found Sleep; and he who has taken too much of it, dies 
lethargic. | 


2. Wine has the Faculty of heating the Body. No- 
thing appears to cool the Body more than Currans ; yet 
the Wine prepar'd from them is very heating. The like 
is to be underſtood of Cherries, and all fermentable Bo- 
dies, though ever ſo cold; for theſe will afford a vinous 


or. | 
3. It is inflammable, and will mix with Water. 

4. It contains Tartar, and affords it after the Fermen- 
ration is over. This Tartar is the eſſential Salt of the Ve- 
getable made uſe of, and differs from the Lees or Mo- 
ther; being reſolvable by Diſtillation into a Water, a Spi- 


'rit, two Kinds of Oil, an alkaline Salt, and Earth. All 


fe:mented Vegetables afford it. Muſt yields a feculent 
Salt, and no Tartar ; but if once it works, ſo as to be- 
come pure Wine, it will, in the Space of half a Year, 
throw off a clean Tartar z which therefore appears to be 
the Effect of a perfect Fermentation, and accordingly is 
never obtainꝰd without it. 

5. It retains neither the Colour, Taſte, nor Smell, of tle 
ſpecific Vegetable, from which ir is made. Thus we have 
ſcen, that Roſmary affords a quite different Water, after 
it has been fermented, from what it did before. Thus fer- 
mented Hycromel, Malt Liquors, Treacle, Sugar, Sc. 
yield Spirits by DiſliVation, that cannot be diſtinguiſh d 
trom one another. 


The 


1 


umes even gain a Degree of Acidity, It is not eaſy 
to believe; that Rheniſh Wine ſhould proceed from ſo ſweet 
a G as it does. 


to Fermentation ; but, after 


having undergone that Ope- 


and affect the Noſe with a briſk, ſpirituous, or vinous 


attenuated, and 
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but the contrary 

that Operation, the Oll is render'd 
Water, and therefore riſes firſt in 
3 having been broken and ground fo fine by 
ing Operation, as now to come over the Helm, 
Form, as before, but as the fineſt and moſt 


fermented Liquor, capable of uniting 


| Fermentation, are; | 
means of which the Cruſt on the Surface 
remain unbroken : for tis this Cruſt that prevents the 
Part from flying off. | 
2. A. free Admiſſion of the external Air, ſo that it may 
come at the internal Parts of the fermenting Fluid : for, 
according to Mr. Boyle, if a fermenting- Liquor be put 
into his exhauſted Receiver, the Operation immediately 
. 3- A moderate Degree of Warmth ; for too great Heat, 
and too great Cold, are the Bane of Fermentation. 
' Seaſon of the Year ; that is, when the Ve- 
getables of the ſame Species with that made uſe of are in 
their Bloom; for it is then their Juices are moſt in Mo- 
tion: accordingly we find, when Vines are in the Bloſſom, 
the Wines of former Growths will again ſpontaneouſly run 
into Fermentation. When theſe ſeveral irfons meet, 
Fermentation is perform'd to the beſt Advantage. 
The Things which check or hinder Fermentation, 


ez | 
ion of acid Salts ; ſuch as Spi- 
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1. Too large a 
rit or Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur per Campanam, Spi 
rit of Salt, Sc. Thus, when any Liquor ferments too 
violently, a few Drops of Oil put into it, or the burning 
a little Sulphur under or near the Veſſel, will immediately 
check and reſtrain its Fury. 

2. An Over- proportion of fixed Alkalies ; ſuch are Salt 
of Tartar, Pot-aſhes, or ſaponaceous Bodies. | 
oF Terreſtrial Alkalies : as Chalk, Marl, Crabs-eyes, 


which, Mr. Boyle has ſhewn, will ſtop Fermentation, as 

well as taking out the Air by means of his pneumatic En- 

ine, 

Some ſhort general Direfions as to the making of Wines. 
Wine is made of Grapes, by ftamping them in a Vat, 

or cruſhing and expreſſing the Juice out of them in a Preſs, 

and then fermenting, Sc. | 

In the Southern Parts of France, their Method is for 
Red-wines, to tread the Grapes, or ſqueeze them between 
their Hands, and to let the Whole ftand, Juice and Huſks, 
till the Tincture be in Colour as they would have it, and 
then they preſs it: but for White - wines, they preſs the 
Grapes immediately. 

When they have been preſſed, they tun the Muſt, and 
ſtop up the Veſſel, leaving the Caſk empty about the 
Depth of half a Foot, or better, to give room for its 
working. | 


| 


ration, they are leſs ſweet, but ſharper upon the Tongue, 


7. Ie contiins the volatile Salt and Oil of the Vegetable, 


or that which runs of itſelf out of the Tap of the Vat, be- 


At the End of ten Days they fill this Space with ſorrie 
other proper Wine; that will tiot provoke «bo wack again; 
ung this every ten Days for ſome time: new Wine 
ſpending itſelf a little before it be perfect. 
About Paris, and in the northern Parts of France, they 


| let the Marc and Muſt ſtand two Days and Nights for 
6. band ee e 


White-wines ; and at leaſt a Week for Claret · wines, be- 


fore they tun it; and while it continues working, they | 


1 "iy 

me, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the 
Pym nyt contri fleet og Frag Fortes 
has been ſettled à few Days, rack it off with great Im- 


_ To fine it down, they put Shavings of green Beach in- 
to the Caſk ; but they firſt take off all the Rind, and boil 
them an Hour in Water, to extract their Rankneſs, and 


afterward dry them in the Sun, or an Oven. A Peck of 


theſe will ſerve for an Hogſhead of Wine: they put it 
in a gentle Working, and purify it in twenty-four Hours; 
they alſo give it an agreeable Flavour. 

Some ſweeten their Wines with Raiſins of the Sun, trod 
in the Vat with the Grapes, they having been firſt plump'd 
by boiling : others by boiling half the Muſt, ſcumming it, 
and tunning it up hot with the other. 5 5 

Wine is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral Degrees and 
Steps of its Preparation, into, | 
1. Mere-goute, Mother-drop ; which is the Virgin-wine, 


fore the G are trodden. | 

2. The Mat Surmouſt, or Stum, which is the Wine 
or Liquor in the Vat, after the Grapes have been trodden 
in the Vat. | | : | | 

3. The preſs'd Wine, or Yin de Preſſurage, which is 
r with a Preſs out of the Grapes half · bruiſed 

4. Boiſſon, or Draught-wine. This is made of the 
1 of the Grapes, which 3 * : 

wing Water upon which, and preſſing afreſh, they 
make a Liquor for aug 5 * 
| Wines are alſo diſtinguiſb'd into 

Vin doux, or Sweet Wine, which is that which has not 
yet work d nor boiPd. _— | 

Bouru ; that which has been prevented working, by 
caſting in cold Water. B ; 

Wine of the Cuve, or work'd Wine; i. e. that which 
has been ler to work in the Vat to give it a Colour. 

Vin cuit, i. e. boil'd Wine; that which has had a Boil- 
ing before it work'd, and which, by that means, till re- 
tains its native Sweetneſs. | 

Vin paſſe, i. e. ſtrained Wine; that which is made by 
ſteeping dry Grapes in Water, and letting it ferment of it- 
ſelf . 


The Goodneſs of Wine conſiſts in its being net, dry, 


clear, fine, briſk, without any Taſte of the Soil; of a clean 
ſteddy Colour; in its having a Strength, without being 
heady; a Body, without being ſour ; and its kzeping, with- 
out growing hard. : 


After Wines have been made, they require to be ma- 


nag d according to their different State and Circumſtances. 
We ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe four general 
Heads following: | 

1. The natural Purification or Clarification of Wines, 
whereby, of themſelves, they paſs from the State of Cru- 
dity and Turbulency, to that of Maturity, by degrees 
growing clear, fine, and potable. 

2. The unſeaſonable Workings, Frettings, and other 
Sickneſſes, to which, from either internal or external Ac- 
cidents, they are afterward ſubject. | : 

3. Their State of Declination or Decay, wherein they 
degenerate from their Goodneſs and Pleaſantneſs, become- 
ing pall*d, or turning into Vinegar. g 

4. The ſeveral Artifices uſed to them, in each of theſe 
States and Conditions. As to the firſt, viz. the natural 
Clarification of new Wines, two Things occur, which de- 
ſerve Conſideration ; -the Manner how, and the Cauſe by 
which, the ſame is effected. 
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the ſame Motion of Fermentation, reſerving the Froth or 
nto ſinall Caſks hooped 


W 1 
As for the Manner; it is to be obſerved, that Wine, 


While yet in the Muſt, is uſually pur into open Veſſels; 
the Abundance and Force of the 


great, as not to endure being impriſon'd in cloſe ones; at 


which time it appears troubled, thick, and feculent, all 


Parts or Elements of it being violently moyed and agi- 
tated, ſo that the whole Maſs of the Liquor ſeems to boil 
like Water in a Caldron over the Fire. | | 

This Tumult being in ſome Degree compos d, and the 
Gas fylvefire (as Van Helmont calls it), or wilder Spirit, 
ſufficiently evaporated, they then pour the Muſt into cloſe 
Veſſels, there to be farther defecated by Continuance. of 


Flower of it, and putting the ſame 1 L 
with Iron, leſt otherwiſe the Force of it might break 
them. | | 3 | 

This Flower, thus ſeparated, is what they call Sum; 
either by Tranſpoſition of the Letters in the Ward Muy, 


or from the Word Siam, which, in High Dutch, ſigni 


Mute; becauſe this Liquor (as one may fay) is hinder'd 
from that Maturity, by which it ſhould 
neſs and Wholſomeneſs. | 

This being done, they leave the reſt of the Wine to 
finiſh its Fermentation : during which it is probable that 
the ſpirituous Parts impel and diffuſe the groſſer and fecu- 
lent Parts up and down in a confus'd and tumultuous man- 
ner, until, all being diſpos'd in their proper Regions, the 


Liquor becomes more pure in Subſtance, more tranſpa- 


rent to the Eye, more piquant and guſtful to the Palate, 
more agreeable to the Stomach, and more nutritive to the 


7 
The Impurities, being thus ſeparated from the Liquor, 
are, upon chemical Examinations, found to conſiſt of Salt, 


Sulphur (each of which is impregnate with ſome Spirits), 
and much Earth : which, being now diſſociated from the 


pureſt Spirits, either mutually cohere, coagulate, and af- 
tix themſelves to the Sides of the Veſſels, in form of a 
ſtony Cruft, which is call'd Tartar and Argol ; or fink to 
the Bottom in a muddy Subſtance, like the Grounds of Ale 


or Beer, which is call'd the Lees of Wine. And this is 


the Proceſs of Nature in the Clarification of all Wines, by 
an orderly Fermentation. 


As for the principal Agent, or efficient Cauſe, of this 


Operation, it feems to be no other but the Spirit of the 


Wine itſelf; which, according to the Mobility of its Na- 


ture, ſeeking after Liberty, reſtleſly moving every Way 
in the Maſs of the Liquor, thereby diffolves that common 


Tye of Mixture, whereby all the heterogeneous Parts 
thereof were combined and blended together; and have- 
ing gotten itſelf free, at length abandons them to theTend- 
ency of their Gravity, and other Properties; which they 
ſoon obeying, each Kind conſorts with its like, and, be- 


taking themſelves to their ſeveral Places or Regions, leave 


the Liquor to the Poſſeſſion and Government of its no- 
bleſt Principle, the Spirit. For this Spirit, as it is the Life 


of the Wine, ſo, doubtleſs, it is alſo the Cauſe of its Pu- 


rity and Vigour, in which the Perfection of that Life ſeems 
to conſiſt. Sn, | 

From the natural Fermentation of Wines, we paſs to 
the accidental ; from their State of Soundneſs, to that of 
their Sickneſs ; which is the ſecond general Head. 
Me have the Teſtimony of Experience, that frequently 
even thoſe Wines that are good and generous are invaded 
by unnatural and ſickly Commotions, or (as the Wine- 
coopers call them) Workings: during which they are tur- 
bulent in Motion, thick of Conſiſtence, unſavoury in Taſte, 
unwholſome in Uſe ; and, after which, they undergo ſun- 
dry Alterations for the worſe. 

The Cauſes of this may be either Internal or External. 

Among the Internal, the chief Place may be atlign'd to 
the exceſſive Quantity of Tartar, or of Lees, which con- 
tain much Salt and Sulphur, and continually ſend forth 
into the Liquor abundance of quick and active Particles, 
that, like Stum, or other adventitious Ferment, put it 
into a freſh Tumult or Confuſion z which if not in time 
allay'd, the Wine either grows rank or pricking, or elſe 
turns four, by reaſon that the Sulphur, being too much 


pirits, i. 6. the more 
| ſubtile and active Parts therein contain d, being then fo 


ſpeak its Good- 


* 
* . 4 
Haun away 


; ſet afloat, ob- 
tains the Maſtery over the other ſimilar Parts, and intro- 
duceth 8 n 


Nay, if thoſe Commotions chance to be fuppreſs'q be- 
fore, the Wine is thereby much deprav'd ; yet do 


and ſometimes for a Tawny. In like manner they dege- 
nerate alſo in Taſte, and affect the Palate. with Foulnels, 
Roughneſs, and Rancidity, very unpleaſant, 
Among the External are commonly reckon'd the too 
frequent or violent Motion of Wines, after their Seutle- 
ment in their Veſlels ; immoderate Heat, Thunder, or the 
Report of Cannon, and the Admixture of any exotic Body, 
which will not ſymbolize, or agree and "incorporate with 
them; eſpecially the Fleſh of Vipers, which has been fre- 
quently obſerv'd to induce à Very great Acidity upon 
even the ſweeteſt and fulleſt-bodied Malaga and Canary 
Yet all theſe foreign Accidents may be accounted ra- 
ther Occaſions than Cauſes of the ill Events that follow 
upon them; becauſe theſe Events ſeem to ariſe immedi- 
ately and principally from the Commotion and Diffuſion 
of the ſulphureous and faline Impurities formerly ſeparated 
from the Liquor, and kept in due Subjection by the ge- 
This brings us, in the next Place, to the third previous 
Thing conſiderable; vis. the palling or flatting of Wines, 
and their declining towards Vinegar, befare they have at- 
tained to their State of Maturity and Perfection 
Of this the greateſt and neareſt Cauſe ſeems to be their 
Jejuneneſs and Poverty of Spirits, either native or ad- 
ventitious: e 
Native, when the Grapes themſelves are of a poor and 
hungry Kind, or gather' d unripe, or nipt by early Froſts, 
or hali-ſtary'd in their Growth, by a dry and unkindly 
Seaſon, or too full of watery Parts 
Adventitious, when the Liquor, rich perhaps, and ge- 
nerous enough at firſt, comes afterwards to be impoye- = 
way Lois of Spirits, either by Oppreſſion, or by Ex- 
n. 


The Spirits of Wine may be oppreſſed, when the Quan- 
tity of Impurities or Dregs, with which. they are com- 
bined, is ſo great, and their Crudity, Viſcoſity, and Te- 
nacity, fo ſtubborn, that they can. neither overcome them, 
nor deliver them from their Adheſion ; but are forced to 
yield to the Obſtinacy of the Matter on which they ſhould | 
operate, and ſo to remain unactive and clogg'd ; as may 
be exemplified in the coarſe Wines of Moravia, which, 
by reaſon of their great Auſterity and Roughneſs, ſeldom 
attain to a due Exaltation of their Spirits, but ſtill remain 
turbulent, thick, and in a State of Crudity, and therefore 
calily pall ; in which reſpe& they are condemn'd by ſome 
German Phyſicians, as bad for generating the Scurvy, and 
adminiſtring Matter for the Stone and Gout, they yield- 
ing more-of Tartar than other Wines. 

The Spirits of Wine may be exhauſted or conſumed, 
either ſuddeniy or gradually: ſuddenly, by Lightning, 
which ſpoils Wine (as may be conceiv*d, at leaſt) not 
by Congelation or Fixation of its Spirits; for then ſuch 
Wines might be capable of being reſtor d by fuch Means 
as are apt to reinforce and volatile the Spirits. again, con- 
trary to what hath been found by Experience; but perhaps 
by Diſgregation, and putting them to Flight, ſo as to leave 
the _ dead, pall'd, and never to. be reviv'd by any 
Supply. 

c radually, two Ways; viz. by unnatural Fermentation; 
of the ill Effects of which, ſomething has been already 
faid : or by Heat from without; of which we have 8 

. 2. 


* 


, notwithſtanding it hath been deliver d as practicable 
— himſelt. . | | 


them from their ER OInny Fhend, which com- 
e, if not 


Having thus ſuccinctly recounted the moſt remarkable 


the Wort of Ale, Beer, Hydromel, Metheglin, and other 
Sorts of Drinks, famiſiar to us in England ; becauſe the 
uice of the Grape is iſh'd with 


Particles, the Liquor may be both accelerated and aſ- 


re he nn, perhaps, 


Fermentation ſucceeds gene- 


— 


Wine-coopers put into the Wine 
certain Things to haſten and help its Clarification ; ſuch as, 
AI. „ may adhere to the float- 


ing Lee, 2 „carry it with them to the Bottom; 
of which Sore as Iing-lab, and the Whites of or 
ſuch as, meeting with the groſſer and earthy Particles of 


the Lee, both diſſociate and fink them by their Gravity; 
of which Kind are the Powders of Alabaſter, calcin'd 
Flints, white Marble, 2 3 ad by 

The Clarification of Hippocras is uſually expedi 
putting into it new Milk ; which, after a ſhort Space of 
Time, ſeparates and finks of itſelf, carrying with it the 
Powders of the Species, and groſſer Parts of the Wine, 
after the manner of Things that clarify Liquors by way of 
Adhelion. 

The Grecians, at this Day, have a peculiar way of ſpur- 
ring Nature, in fining and ripening their ſtro and 
moſt generous Wines; and this is done by ading to them, 
when they begin to work, a proportionate Quantity of 
Sulphur and Alum; not (as is very probable) to prevent 
their fuming up to the Head, and inebriating, according 
to the Conjecture of that great Man, the Lord Sz. Albans ;. 
for, notwithſtanding this Mixture, they cauſe Drunkenneſs 
as ſoon, if not ſooner, than other Wines; nor are Men 
intoxicated by the Vapours of Wine flying up immediately 
from the Stomach into the Brain z but only to excite and 
promote Fermentation, and haſten their Clarification that 


d; and they chooſe Seas. 1 | 
i | But how ſhall we reconcile this Experiment to that com- 


e whole Maſs of Liquor is thereby 


W I 


enſues thereupom 3 the Sulphur perhaps helping fo atte - 
| — 


nuate and divide thoſe groſs and viſcid Parts, her 

Greek Wine abounds ; and the Alum condueing to the 

ſpecdier Precipitation of them afterwards. And a learned 

Traveller relates, that ſome Merchants put into every Pipe 

of their Greek Wine a Jill, or thereabouts, of the chemi- 

ot a in order to preſerve it the: longer clear 
ound : 


Which, tho! it is very probable, becauſe the Sulphur 


, ts known to reſiſt Putrefaction in Liquors, yet one would 


decline the Uſe of Wines ſo preſerv'd; unleſs in time of 
peſtilential Infection. 1 | 
But of all Ways of the haſtening the Clarification and 


qually Ripening of Wine, none ſeems to be more eaſy; or leſs no- 


xious, than that borrow'd from one of the Antients by the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ; which is; by putting the Wine 
into Veſſels well ſtopped, and letting it down into the 


mon Practice of both the Antients and Moderne, of keep- 


ing Wine in the Muſt a whole Year round, only by fink- 


10S the Caſk for thirty or forty Days in a Well, or deep 


That this Practice was very antient; is manifeſt from 


that Diſcourſe of Plutarch, Queft. Natur. 27. about the 


Efficacy of Cold upon Muſt; whereof he gives this Rea - 
| fon, That Cold, not ſuffering the Muſt to ferment, by ſup- 


preſſing the Activity of the Spirits therein contained, con- 
ſerveth the Sweetnels thereof a long time; which is not im- 
probable; becauſe Experience teaches, that ſuch as make 


their Vintage in a rainy Seaſon, cannot get their Muſt to 


ferment well in a Vault, unleſs they cauſe great Fires to 


be made near the Caſks; the Rain mix' d with the Muſt, 


together with the ambient Cold, hindering the Motion of 
Fermentation, which ariſes chiefly from Heat. 
That the fame is frequent at this Day alſo, may be col- 
lected from what Mr. Boyle has obſerved in his Hiſtory of 
Cold, on the Relation of a Frenchman; viz. that the Way 


to keep Wine long in the Muſt (in which the Sweetnels = 
makes many to deſire it) is, to tun it up immediately from 


the Preſs ; and, before it begins to work, to let down the 
Veſſels, cloſely and firmly ſtopp'd, into a Well, or deep 
River, there to remain for fix or eight Weeks ; during 


: which time the Liquor will be ſo confirm'd in its State of 
Crudity, as to retain the ſame, together with its Sweet» 


neſs, for many Months after, without any ſenſible Fer- 
But it may be objected 

f the Clarification of new Wine, and the Confer - 
vation of Wine in the Muſt, be deriv*d from one and the 
ſame Cauſe, the Cold of the Water? 136; bl 
But this may be conceiv d without much Difficulty; for 

it ſeems not unreaſonable, that the ſame Cold which hin- 
ders Muſt from fermenting, - ſhould yet accelerate and 
the Clarification of Wine after Fermentation: in 

the Firſt, by giving a Check to the Spirit, before jt begins 
to move and act upon the crude Maſ of Liquor, fo that 
it cannot in a long time after recover Strength enough 
to work: in the latter, by keeping in the pure and ge- 
nuine Spirit, otherwiſe apt to exhale; and rendering the 


flying Lee more prone to ſubſide, and ſo making the 


Wine much ſooner clear, fine, and potable, Thus much 
concerning the Helps of new Wine, 05 
The general and principal Remedy for the preternatu- 
ral or ſickly Commotions incident to Wines after their firſt 
Clarification, and tending to their Impoveriſhment or 
Decay, is Racking; i. e. drawing them from their Lees 
iato freſh Veſſels, 2 1 0 
Which yet being ſometimes inſufficient to preſerve 
them, Vintners find it neceſſary to pour into them a large 
Quantity of new Milk, as well to blunt the Sharpneſs of 
the ſulphureous Parts now ſet afloat and exalted, as to pre- 
cipitate them, and other Impurities, to the Bottom, by 
A Bot, oghe by Experience, that by this meays the ge- 
But, taugh ience, s the ge 
nuine Spirit . Wine alſo are much flatted and im- 
paired (for the Lee, though ic makes the Liquor turbid, 
doth yet keep the Wine in Heart, and conduce to its Du- 
ration); therefore, leſt ſuch Wines ſhould pall and die 


10 C upon 


Ho can theſe two ſo different 


upon their Hands, as of Neceſſity they muſt, they draw 
them for Sale as faſt as they can vend them. 
For the ſame Diſeaſe they have div 
particularly accommodated to the Nature of the Wine that 
A I 4 5 3 VA 
For Spaniſh Wines diftur a flying 
this Receipt : Make a Parell (as OS ihe Whites 
of Eggs, Bay-falt, Milk, and Conduit water; beat them 
well together in a convenient Veſſel, then pour them into 
a Pipe of Wine (having firſt drawn out a 
make room), and blow off the Froth very clean: 
the Tumult will, in two or three Days, be recompos'd, 
the Liquor refin'd, and the Wine drink pleaſantly, but 
will not continue to do fo long; and therefore they adviſe 


to rack it from the milky Bottom, after a Week's Set- 
tlement, left otherwiſe it ſhould drink foul, and change 


I Sacks or Canary-wines chance to boil over, draw off 
four or fiveGallons; then putting into the Wine two Gal- 
lons of Milk, from which the Cream hath been ſkimm'd, 
beat them till they are th mix d 
add a P ; 
and powder'd, and as much of white Starch; after this 
take the Whites of eight or ten an Handful of Bay- 
falt, and having beaten them together in a Tray, put them 
alſo into the Wine, filling up the Pipe again, and letting 
the Wine ſtand two or three Days; in which time the 
Wine will recover to be fine and bright to the Eye, and 
quick to the Taſte; but you muſt be ſure to draw it off 
that Bottom ſoon, and ſpend it as faſt as you can. 
For Claret, in like manner di 
Lee, they make ufe of this Artifice : | | 
They take two Pounds of the Powder of Pebble-ſtones, 
bak' d in an Oven, the Whites of ten or twelve Eggs, an 
Handful of Bay- ſalt; and having beaten them well toge- 
ther, in two Gallons of the Wine, they mix them with 
that in the Caſk, and after two or three Days draw off the 
Wine from the Bottom. on | 
The ſame Pearell ſerves alſo for White-wines upon the 
PFret, by the Turbulency and Riſing of their Lee. 

| To cure Rheniſh of its fretting (to which it is moſt 
prone a little after Midſummer, as was before obſerv d), 


they ſeldom uſe any other Art but giving it Vent, and co- 


vering the- oaken Bung with a Tile or Slate, from which 
they carefully wipe off the Filth purg'd from the Wine 
by Exhalation ; and after the Commotion is by this means 
compos'd, and much of the fretting Matter caſt forth, 
they let it remain quiet for a Fortnight, or thereabouts, 
and then rack it into a freſh Caſk, newly fum'd with a ſul- 
As for the various Accidents that frequently enſue, and 
vitiate Wine (after thoſe before-mention'd not- 
. withſtanding their Suppreſſion before they were incurable); 
you may remember they have all been referr'd to ſuch as 
alter and deprave Wines, either in Colour, or Conſiſtence, 
or Taſte, or Smell. Now for each of theſe Maladies our 
Vintners are provided of a Cure. 
| To reſtore Spaniſh and Auſtrian Wines grown 

or browniſh, they add to them ſometimes Milk alone, and 
fometimesMilk and Icing-glaſs well diffolv*d therein; ſome- 
times Milk and white Starch ; by which they force the ex- 
alted Sulphur to ſeparate from the Liquor, and fink to the 
Bottom; ſo reducing the Wine to its former Clearneſs and 
Whiteneſs. 

The ſame Effect they produce with a Compoſition of 
Fleur-de-lys Roots and Salt- petre, of each four or five 
Ounces, the Whites of eight or ten Eggs, and a compe- 
_ Quantity of common Salt, mix'd and beaten in the 
| INE, a 

To amend Claret decay'd in Colour, firſt they rack it 
upon a freſh Lee, either of Alicant or red Bourdeaux Wine; 
then they take three Pounds of Turnſole, and ſteep it all 
Night in two or three Gallons of the ſame Wine ; and 
having ſtrain'd the Infuſion through a Bag, r the 
Tincture into the Hogſhead (ſometimes they ſuffer i firſt 
to fine itſelf in a Rundlet), and then cover the Bung-hole 
with a Tile, and fo let it ſtand for two or three Days, in 
_ time the Wine uſually becomes well-colour'd and 
bright. 


together, and 
enyworth of Roch - alum, . dry'd in a Fire-ſnovel, 


4 with a flying 


ers other Remedies, the 


lon or two to 1 


To prevent the Foulneſs and Ropineſs | s, 1 
old Romans uſed to mix Sea-water with their Muſt. | 


they give the Wine 
from the Lee, after the Clarification by that Parell, this 
done, they infuſe two Pounds of Turnſole in good Sack 
all Night ; and the next Day, putting the Infu- 
ſion into an Hogſhead of Wine with a — 
it to fine, and after draw it for excellent Wine. | 
Another is this: They make a Lee of the Aſhes of 
Vine branches, or of oaken Leaves, and pour it into the 
Wine hot, and after ſtirring, leaving it to ſettle; the 


e 
1 id is Spirit 
muddy A 


of Wine; which, put into a 
the refining it cual and 
ſpeedily; the Proportion being a Pint of Spirit to an Hogf- 
— 4 but this is not to be uſed in ſharp and eager 

ines. 

When White wines grow foul and tawny, y rack 
them on a freſh Lee, and give them time 3 

For the mending of Wines that offend in Taſte, Vint- 
ners have few other Correctives, but what conduce to Cla- 
rification : nor do they indeed much need Variety in the 
Caſe, ſeeing all Unſavourineſs of Wines whatever 
from their Impurities ſet afloat, and the Dominion of 
others, their ſulphureous or ſaline Parts, over the finer and 
ſweeter ; which Cauſes are remov'd chiefly by Precipi- 
tation. : 


For all Clarification of Liquors may be referr'd to one 


of theſe three Cauſes : 


PR. was of the groſſer Parts of the Liquor from 
2. The equal Diſtribution of the Spirits of the Liquor, 
which always renders Bodies clear and untroubled. 
3. The Refining of the Spirit itſelf. 5 
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ſtand, t having found 

—— the ſeveral 

Of theſe I ſhall SIC 
and other 
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—— and in ſuch Caſe — 
— — Red wine, and put into it a Gallon 

Sloes or Bullace, which, after a little Fermentation and 
Reſt, makes the Wine drink briſk and out. 

To mehiorate the Talte of hungry and too cagerWhite- 
wines ; they draw off three or four Gallons of it, and, in- 
A ————B—ů 2 — 


and bruiſed in a ſtone Mortar, tilt the! Wine has ſufficiently 
imbibed their Sweernels and Tinfture — will do i 


e Remainder of the Wie in th 
Se 


_ radife, Spikenard, and; other Arometics, 2 
Others boil ſome of theſe — « Pundko6e 
ſound Wine of the ſume Sort, and kün up the! 
2 . iis 7 
Get corel the il avour of te Hoch Wis 
with only a few Cinnamon: canes hung in them 
| Ochers again, for the ſame Purpole, uſe Elder-flowers 
and Tops of Lavender.” 4 
Having thus run over the Vintners Diſp and 
deſcrib d many of their Receipts or Secrets, for 
the Cure of the acute Diſeaſes of Wine, we ſhall come to 
the fourth Head, which contains Medicaments proper for 
their chronic Diſtempers ; wiz. Loſs of Spitits, and De- 
cay of Strength. 
| Conteviling, theſs; cheidfore, it is ebſ@eoible, that as 
when Wines are in' preectnatural Commotions, from an 
Exceſs and Predomination of their ſulphiureous Parts, the 
grand Medicine is, te rack them from their Lees; ſo on 
the conttary, when chey decline, and tend towards 


the moſt eſſectual Preſervative is, to other 
2 dp oye nf 
thence ſupply d with the new Spirits, may acquire 
— more of Vigour and Quickneſs. 

ſay; Preſervative; - becauſe there is, in truth, no re- 


foring of Wines det they * pall'd and dead; 


T which always attends Debauehes with ſuch Wines. 
1 Nor is it a modern Invention, but well known to, and 


W 1 


t Tae over, em reve monk and hath run its natu- 
can 8 Amendment. 
impoveriſh*d Wines new 
2 5 thire are ſundry 9 ons 
Cordials, the languiſhin its 
f them be ſuſtain d, ànd, to 2 
ted; of which the following are Examples 
When Sacks begin to languiſh (which doth not often 
22 ef) in this City, where it is dtank in Plenty), 
refr 8 made of moſt ge- 


For Claret inclining. to e den the hy preſcribe 


a new. and richer Lee; and the Shavings of Fir- wOOd 3 


that the Spirit, deing recruited by the additional Lee: | 
be kept irom-exialing by the unEuvus Sput of the" 
tine m . 54 0% 14; N 
This Artifice is uſed in Paris in the Wa 
thin-bodied Wines of Franct, and is very probably the 


Cauſe of that exceeding Dulheſs and Pam of tie Head, 


frequently uſed by the Romans, in the tinie of their g 
eſt W and 


cap. 2.) takes ſingular Notice of the Cuſtom of the 1tas 


_ lian Vimmners, in mixing with their Wines Turpentine of 


ſeveral Sorts. 


- by Plutarch; and the on of them to Women, in 
ſome Caſes,” by Hi — 2 
lighted with their Vinum Pifftes, that they oonſecrated the 
Pitch-tree to Bacchus. But I ſhall next take ſome Notice 


poor Rothel and nn Wigner, 


ines Wend: Abend into Sack ; the Lags of Sack and 
ade! ins Muſcadels.  - 

They counterfeit Raſpie Wine wich Fleur. di y Roots; 
Virdia with DecoRtions of Riiſins: they ſaFdecay*d Xeres, 
valparly Sherry, Ke Songs Wes in all theſe Impo- 
; Mwires delucing the Palate fo neatly, that few are able to 
diſcern che Fraud; and keeping theſe Accra fo cloſe, that 
few can come t6 the Knowlege > of them. 

2 der cher Meramorpti Var White into Claret, by 
; thing is more Dre (Ie 


"For their Colverfion of White into auen they have 


bern Artifiees to effec ; among which thisis'the moſt | 


uſual: 
ITbey tale an Hogſhead of Rechel, or Py br Nantz 


3 rack it into a freſh Caſk ſtrongly” ſcented 3 


then give the white Parell; put into it eight or ten Gal- 
lons of clarify*d Honey, . 
and, beating it well, leave it to clarify 

To. give this Mixture the Aden Flavour, they ſorne- 
times add the Deroction of Clary-ſceds, or of Galiſricum; 
of which Dtugs there is an iticredible Quantity uſed yearly 
at Dort, where the Staple of Rheniſh Wines'n was; ;, and this 
is that Drink wich which the EAR L 


be ſo delighted, under the ſpecioas Name of berg in | 


, I nd making adulter ate Baſtad is thus: 
Take four Gallons of White wine, thfer Gallons of old 
Canary, five Pounds of Baſtard-ſyrup ; beat them well 
together, put them into a clean Rundlet well ſcented, and 
give them Feu ee . go ot 

Sack is made of Rheniſh ; Ader by a ſtrong Decoction 


pall- of Ange Raiſins, or by a Sytup of Sack, "Sagar, and 
— of the Seitcity-of 2 g 


N fades fophificated with theLags of Sack or Malm- 


They y diffolve i it in a convenietit Guangity of Nl 
of Muſk two Ounces, of -Calamits Aromaticus powder” 
one Ounce, of Coriander beaten half an Ounce'; and ute 


this Infuſion is yet warm, they put it into a Rundlet — 
0 


LY 


Luxury : for Pliny (Hift. Nat. lib. 14. 


The Gretians long before had their Vine Pitate and Re- 
ſtrongly Caſk or Var; then Aust is evident by the Commendation of ſuch Wines 


ates; and they were ſo much de- 
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n 
them, as in wet Vintages; or elſe through 


of Water to rich Grapes. The Spaniards uſe Gieſſe to help | 
the Fermentation of their 


_ therefore princi 


the Muſt are more o 


| more Wines; tour times a Day Iqueeze it to Jelly, and it, and fo infallibly doth a Lee of oaken Aſhes. 


-- 
— 


W 1 


dad Sack or aeg : d this they call a Flavour fot 
Aſuſcadel. 


There are many other Ways of adulrerating Wines in 
this City; but becauſe-they all tend to the above-mention'd 
Alterations, and are not ſo general, I ſhall paſs them over, 


and mention the Obſervations of a certain curious Author 


on this S 


| The Myſtery of Wines confifs in the making and me- 
lorating of natural Wines. 
Melioration is either of ſound or viciows Wi Sound 


Wines are better d, 


1. By Preſerving. | 
2. By N 


ining. 
3. By mending Colour, Smell, or Taſte. . | 
x. To preſerve Wines, Care mult be taken, that Aer 
the Preſſing they may ferment well; 2 
mentation they become qually ; f. e. cloudy, thick, and 
duſky, and will never fine of themſelves, as other Wines 


do; and when they are fined by Art, 1 . 
ſpent ore they ll become dry Lin, an ten wi 


not be recoverable by any Art. 

The ipal impectments of the Fermenaion of 
are either their Unripe- 
neſs, when gacher'd z or the Mixture of Rain-water- with 
the Addition 


Wines. 
Wines, and chiefly Canary, and 
ipally that which is razie, which will not 
keep long, they make a Layer of Grapes and Gieſſe, where- 


To preſerve Spaniſb 


by it acquires a berter Durance and Taſte, ate white Co- WI 
lour, moſt pleaſing to the Engliſh. 


Razie-wine is ſo call'd, becuſe it comes. from Rhenih 


Vine - cuttings, ſometimes new d. The Grapes of this 


Vine are fleſhy, yielding but a little Juice. 
The French and Rheniſh Wines are chiefly and com- 


| monly prefer by the March, thus uſed at Dor in Hel- 0 


| n 
into it melted, as Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, and 


 Coriander-ſeeds ; and ſome, to ſave Charges, uſe the Re- P 


liques of the Hippocras-bag ; and, having mix di "theſe 


well with the Brimſtone, they draw through this Mixture, 


long, ſquare, narrow Pieces of Canvas; which Pieces, 
thus drawn through the ſaid Mixtyre, they light, and pur 
into the Veſſel at the Bung-hole, and preſently ſtop it cloſe; 
great Care is to be had in ioning the Brimſtone to 
the Quantity and Quality of the Wine; ior too much makes 
it rovgh : is Smoking keeps the Wine long white and 


| good, and gives it a pleaſant Taſte. 


There is ancther Way for French and Rheniſn Wines 3 


viz. Firing it. Tis done in a Stove, or elſe a good Fire 


made round about the Veſſel, which will gape wide, yet 


the Wine runs not out. Til boil, and afterwards may 


oon be rack' d. 

Secondly, For timely Fining of Wines. All Wines i in 
and cloudy. Good Wine ſoon 
fines, and the groſs Lees ſettle quickly | : and alſo the fly- 
ing Lee in time. When the groſſer Lees are ſettled, they 
draw off the Wine; this is call'd Racking. The uſual 


times for Racking are Midſummer and Alballowtide. 


The Practice of the Dutch and Engliſh to rid. the Wine 
of the flying Lees ſpeedily, and which ſerves moſt for 
French and Spaniſh Wine, is thus perform d. 

Take of Icing-glaſs half a Pound, ſteep it in half a Pint 
of the hardeſt French Wine that can be got, ſo. that the 


; Wine may fully cover it ; let them ſtand twenty-four 


Hours; then pull and b. at the Icing-glaſs to Pieces, and add 


as it thickens, add more Wine. When it is full, and per- 
fectly jellied, rake a Pint or Quart to an Hog ſhead, and fo 


proportionably : then overdfaw three or — Gallons of 
that Wine you intend to fine, which mix well with the 


ſaid Quantity of Jelly: then put this Mixture to the Piece 


of Wine, and beat it with a Staff, and fill it top- full. 
Note, That French Wines mutt be bung' d up very cloſe ; 


but not the Spaniſh: and that Icing-glaſs raiſes rhe Lees to 


the Top of itroag Wines, but, in weaker, precipitates them 
6 


to the Bottom. 


ris- roots 
Wine with a Staff: ſome add fine and well dry d Sand, 


2 2 
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Te To ap ok brown. Males nd Spende Wines Take 
of each four Qunces, 
the Whites of exghe Eggs, to which add as much Salt as 


will nake «Brine 67 put this Mixture into Wine, and mix 


them with a Staff. {5 ene 
To meliorate muddy and tawny Clarets 3 Take of Ran 
water two Pints, the Yolks of eight Eggs, Sal an Hand - 
ful; bear them well, let chem fand fix Hours! before you 
put them into the Caſk, thaw uſb the Rad, and nan 
Days it vil come; to-irſelf. 27 1 
To amend the Taſte and Scmell of Malaga Wine ; Tal 
of the beſt Almonds four Pounds, make an Emulſion of 
them with a ſufficient Quantity of the Wine to be cured; 
then take the Whizes and Yollsof ewelve Eggs, beat chein 
hs + ornate ame. = .f 
To amend the Smell and Taſte of French and Rhea 
Wines, which are foul ; Take one Pound of Honey, an 
Handful. of Elder-flowers, an Ovnce of Orriz-powder, 
one Nutmeg, a few. Cloves to an Auln of the Wie, / boil 
them in a ſufficient Quantity of the Wine to be cured; to 
the Conſumption of half, and when it is cold; ſtrzin it, 
and ule it with the. Rod : ſomme-add a little Sal. If the 
Wine be ſweet enough, add one Pound of the Spirits of 
Wine to an Hogſhead, and give the Caſk a Scent. 


-Spirit of Wine makes any Wine briſk, and W with- 


out the former Mixture. 
A Lee of the Aſhes of Vine-branches, n net 
to a Pipe, Aong beep ape: inks pert NIE bf 


For Spaniſb ropy Wine; Rack it from the Lees into n 
new-ſcented Caſk, 9 one Pound, of Or- 
powder d half a Pound, beat them well into the 


put warm to the Wine. If the Wine beſides prove brown, 
add three Pottles of Milk to a Pipe; alias, 4 W nr 


cures ropy Wine, before it begins to fret. 


Herrings Roes preſerve any Stum Wines WE , 
To other Rheniſh Wines ok fretting: Itis commonly 


in June, that Wine * to * fick; then 


CW I 


filling the Veſſel, or giving it Vent; 2 
which cover with a Slate; and as often as the Slate is foul, 
cleanſe it and the Bung from their Filth; and when the 
Fermentation is paſt, which you ſhall know by applying 
your Ear to the Veſſel, then give it Reſt ten or twelve 
Days, that the groſſer Lees may ſettle ; then rack it into 
a freſh-ſcented Caſk. *. JT | 

This Mixture maliorates vicious Wines both in Smell 


ſound old Wine of the fame Kind; boil them on a gentle 
Fire to a third Part, ſcumming them often with a clean 
Scummer ; for which Purpoſe they have a Pail of fair 
Water ſtanding by, to rinſe it in: then put this Mixture 
hot, into a Veſſel of fit Capacity, and let it ſtand unbung d 
till cool: ſome, to better this, put in a Bag of Spices. 
This Mixture is, by the Dutch, calPd Soet, and will ſerve 

alſo to fine any Wine, new or old. : 


Beet-roots, ripe Mulberrics 
four or five Handtuls; boil them to half, and when cool, 
decant, Sc. as above. ER IR 
Ta preſerve Claret rack d from the Lees; Take to a 
Tierce ten Eggs, make a ſmall Hole in the Top of the 
Shells, then put them into the Wine, and all will be con- 


Top Souring of French Wines; Take Grains of 
ile g. . beat them in a Pan, and hang them or put 
them looſe in a Veſſel. Some uſe Lavender-rops. _ 
To help ſour French Wine; Take of the beſt Whear 
four Qunces; and having been boil'd in fair Water till 
« when cold, put it into a Vat in a Bag, and uſe 
Rod. 3 5 ” 0 Ss a 
Alias; Take five or ſix Cinnamon - canes, bung them 
.. ny 34 fk. 203 KT Pe, e 
To help Spaniſh ſour Wines; Firſt, rack the Wine into 
a Clean Caſk, and fill it up with two or three Gallons of 
Water, and add to it four or five Ounces of burnt Chalk; 
then rack it off after three or four Days, and fill it up 
again with Rain-water, if the firſt time doth not do it. 
Some uſe Loam or Plaſtering: if theſe Ingredients make 
82 cotrect the Fault with Nutmegs and 
Cloves. + 


To help ſtinking Wines; Take Ginger half an Ounce 
Zedoary two:Drams, powder them, and boit them in a 
Pottle of good Wine; which put ſcalding hot into the 
Vat, bung it up, and let it lie: the Species of Diambre 


Cloves, which alſo give a kind of Racines. 
help Wine that hath an ill Savour from the Lees ; 


Rod, and make a good Fire before it. 

Firing of Wines in Germany is thus perform'd : 
have in ſome Vaults three or four Stoves, which they heat 
very hot; others make Fires almoſt before every Vat; by 
this means the Muſt fermenteth with that Vehemency, that 
the Wine appears between the Staves; when this i- 
tion, Fermentation, and Working, ceaſe, they let the 


Wine ſtand ſome Days, and then rack it. This Firing is 
only uſed in cold Years, when the Wine falls out green. 


have a ſpecial Care not to diſturb it, either by removing, 


and Diamoſchu Dulc. do the fame ; and ſo Nurmegs and 


OT EST Aw WD 

Stum Is nothing elſe but pure Wine kept from fretting 
by often racking and matching it in clean Veſſels, and 
frongly page ich ering any. by means whereof 

comes as Clcar, or clearer, than any Wine, 
ſerving itſelf from its Lees by Precipitation of — 4 


but if through Neglect it once fret, it becomes good 


Wine. 


The of theVeſſel muſt. be coutiuualiy ſto d, and 
the Veſſels leſt they break. A little —— put to 
Wine decay d, makes it ferment afreſh, and gives Life 


and Sweetneſs to it; but offends the Head and Stomach, 


torments the Guts, and is apt to cauſe Looſeneſſes; and 
ſome fa Barrenne in Worhen, , 


To fine Wine preſently ; Fill a Caſk with Shavings or 


Chips of Beech or Oak, which are beſt : this is to be 
done with much Art, or elſe it ſeldom hits right, but 
laſteth long; put theſe Chips into a Caſk, which is call'd 


by the Dusch, Een Spaen, i. e. a Chip, into which they 


por NE Ne he Coe wlll hab, and in twenty- 
Hours the Wine will be fine: or a Quart of Vinegar, 
in three Days, will fine an Ho of Wine. 


le I 0o fer old Wine a fretting, being deadiſh, and dull of 


Taſte ; Take of Stum two Gallons to an Hogſhead, put 
it hot upon the Wine, then ſet a Pan of Fire before the 
Hogſhead, which will then ferment till all the Sweetneſs 
of the Stum is communicated to the Wine, which thereby 
r 
u ming at any time; ſome in A. 
only, when the Wine hath a Diſpoſition to fret of itſelf, 
more or leſs Stum to be added, as the Wine requires. 
The beſt time to rack Wine is in the Decreaſe of the 
Moon, and when the Wine is free from fretting ; the 


Wind being at North-eaſt or North-weſt, and not at 
South, the Sky ferene, free from Thunder and Light- 


* Match for French Clarets, * Spaniſh Wines: 


Take Orris-roots, Maſtich, and Brimſtone, of each four 


Ounces; Cloves two Ounces; ordering it as above in 


matching Wines: this will ſerve for all Wines, adding, 
if pleaſe, Nutmegs, Ginger, Cinnamon, and other 
Spices; double the Quantity of Orris-root is to be uſed 


for Spaniſh Wines. 


T0 help Malaga's which will not fine; Take of crude 
Tartar powder'd, lifted, and dried, two Pounds; mix it 
with the Whites of fix Eggs; dry, powder, and fift them 
again; then overdraw the Pipe as much as will ſerve to 
mix with this Powder, and fill the Pipe therewith, beating 
it with a Staff as before; and this Wine will be fine in ten 


Sadr hed} Wins is for Blend Winesz Hang a 
Piece of Scent in the Caſk, and when it is burnt out, put 


| in a Pint of the beſt Spirit of Wine, and ftir it about. 


Some add a little Salt well dry'd ; this fines the Wine in 


Ounce, twenty-four Hours, 


To keep Muſt a Year; Take Muſt, put it into aCaſk 
pitch'd wichio and without, half full; ſtop the Bung-hole 
cloſe with Mortar, 325 i 
Others ſew the Caſk in Skins, and fink it for 


thirty 


Days into a Well or River; or elſe a Garland of Poliam 
Mont atum in a Veſſel; or rub the Inſide of the Veſſel 


with Cheeſe :- all theſe preſerve Rheniſh Muſt.  . 
_ Alum, put into a Hog's Bladder, keeps Wine from 
turning flat, faint, or brown; and, beaten with the Whites 
of Eggs, femoves its Ropi eee 0-520 

Flat Wines are recover'd with Spirit of Wine, Raiſins, 


- and Sugar or Melaſſes; and Sacks, by drawing them on 


- freſh Lees. | 
Dur Wie of later times uſe vaſt Quantities of 
Sugar and ;, to make them drink briſk and ſpark- 


ling, and to give them Spirits; and alſo to mend their bad 
Ts all which Railins, and Cuit, and Stum, per- 
rm. _ | F 
Country Vintners feed their fretting Wines with raw 
Beef; and in Town, their Canaries with Malaga, which 

is added more or leſs to all Canaries. | 
The Compoſition of Wines is manifold, the Vintners 
uſually drawing out of two or three Caſks for one Pint, to 
accommodate it to the Palate of thoſe that drink it. Moſt 
of the Canary is made with Acrez Sack. 5 
10 D $ 
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As for compounded Wines, as Muſcadine and Hippo- 


eras : the former is uſually made with thirty Gallons of 
Cuit, which is Wine boi d to the Conſumption of half, or 
the Lees and Droppings boil'd and clarify d; its Flavour 
is _ of Coriander-lceds prepar d, and Shavings of Cy- 
reſs-wood. 
: Some, inſtead of Cuit, make it of Sugar, Melaſſes, and 
Honey, or mix them with the Cur. 
Hi may be made as follows: 
Take of Cardamoms, Carpobalſamum, of each half an 
Ounce z Coriander-feeds prepared, Nutmegs, Ginger, of 
each two Ounces; Cloves, two Drachms; bruiſe and infuſe 
them forty-eight Hours in Xerez and White wine, of each 
a Gallon, often ſtirring them; then add thereto of Milk 
three Pints, ſtrain it thro” an Hippocras-bag, and ſweeten 
it with a Pound of Sugar-candy. , | Me 
A certain Modern gives the following Directions for 
the Ordering and Improving of Wines: | 
When your Wines are preſs'd, K 
that have been well cleanſed and rinſed two or three Days 
before with Water, in which the Leaves or Flowers of 
Peaches have been infuſed, which gives them an agreeable 
Flavour. | FT s a 

N. B. Put White-wines in new Caſks, leſt old ones 
change their Colour. „ 

If your Grapes are not ripe enough, or of the laſt Ga- 
thering, or of a ſmall Body, about three Weeks after they 
are put up in Caſks, roll them five or fix times a Day, for 
four or five Days following; then two or three times a Day, 
for three or four Days following ; once a Day, for ten 
Days after that; then once in three or four Days; and, 
if your Grap:s were gather'd very green, continue rolling 
them in the Whole abour five or fix Weeks. 

N. B. This Rolling is to be perform'd diſcretionally, in 
proportion to the Ripeneſs or Greenneſs of the Grapes when 


gather d; viz. If ripe, very little Rolling will ſerve, once 


in four or five Days for a Month is ſufficient. 

This Rolling heightens the Fermentation, heats the 
Wine, cauſing it to purge and purify, and helps to ripen 
it better than any Method yet known. Beſides, this mix- 


ing it with the Lee ſweetens and ſtrengthens it, and ren- 


ders it more palatable. ö | 
When your Wines ferment (which they will do in a 
few Days), take out the Bung of each Caſk, covering it 
with a Cloth laid hollow over the Hole, to prevent Dirt 

from falling therein. | | f 
Take off the Froth, which works like Yeaſt, and put 


a little into thoſe Caſks which are backward in fermenting, 


and it will greatly help their Fermentation. | 
It is to be obſerv'd, that the fineſt Wines ferment the 
ſooneſt, the reſt in proportion to their Goodneſs. The 
— will continue about ten or twelve Days at 
When the Fermentation is over (which you will know 
by the Froth ceaſing), fill up each Caſk within two Inches, 
and bung it up cloſe, opening, at the ſame time, a ſmall 
Vent- hole, to carry off what may be thrown up by the 
Fermentation's not being quite ceas d. 

Continue filling up, as before, for ten or twelve Days, 
till you are ſure the Wine has done Fermentation, leſt the 
Foulneſs, which ſhould work thro* the Vent-hole, fink 
down, for want of Paſſage, and foul the Wine. 

After theſe twelve Days are expir'd, fill the Caſk within 
one Inch, once in fix Days, for a Month; after which, 
once in fifteen Days, for three Months. For tho? the Fer- 
mentation will be quite over long before this time, yet the 
Caſks muſt be fill'd once a Month, as long as they are 
kept in the Cellar or Warchouſe; becauſe all Wines will 
waſte in the Caſk; and if they are not kept continually 
fill'd up, they will grow flat and heavy. 

Stop up.the Vent-hole as ſoon as you are ſure the Wines 


have done working, and open them when you perceive ' 


them to work at any time. Obſervation and Diſcretion 
will beſt guide on theſe Occaſions. | 

In Champegne and Burgundy, ſuch as are curious in their 
Wines, wy Warchouſes as well as Cellars, for the Ad- 
vantage of keeping their Wines cool, into which they 
move them alternatcly twice a Year ; viz. from April to 


Navembcr they keep them in their Cellars, and from Vo- 


a Sti 


Spirits of Wine, or other ſtrong Mixture, 


11 


thick or dull, ropy 

To remedy which, when they 
take an Ounce 
r * 
Quart of Brandy or White · wine, till it is fully diſſoly d, 
which will be done ſooneſt over a Fire; ſtrain it 
thro a Sieve till ir | 


is clear from any Fouineſs ; then pour 


off Wines, obſerve to do it in Winter, 
dry Day; and in Summer, on a cool Day; 

iny Weather, being detrimental to them. 
are fill'd, and well cork d, ſtrew the 


8 'or the 
warm'd, which will pr | ir getting in, or 
If the Wine in your Battles ſhould prove ropy, on 
occaſion of the being too ripe, or any other Cauſe, 
move them out of the Cellars into the open Air (into a 
Garret, if you have one); it will recover them quickly. 
In they have an Invention of a leather Pipe, 
which they affix to the Bung-hole of the full and empty 
e and a Pair of Bellows 
contrived for the Purpoſe, they ſhift their Wines without 
diſturbing them; but our common way of the Crane be- 
II. Hr 
ly deſcribed in the C treating of Wine-preſs, in 
Letter V, and alſo the Form of them is there delineated 
on a Copper- ih og OI TO 
Theſe Rules and Inſtructions, if well obſerved, will be 
ſufficient. for the Management of Wines from the ga. 
thering the. Grapes, preſſing them, caſking, fining; and 
preſerving the Wine, till it is drawn. r 
Red- wines prick'd or ſour may be chang' d to White- 
wines, and become drinkable, by che following Method 
praftis'd by the London Vintners: | 
When Red-wines are prick'd or eager, take three or 
four Gallons of new Milk ; let it ſtand till it creams, ſkim 
it clean, and ſet it again to cream, and repeat the Skim- 
ming till no more Cream will-ariſe, and the Milk appear 
bluiſh ; then take the Whites of about eighteen or twenty 
Eggs, beat them well, and mix them well with the Milk ; 
then pour it into your Caſk of eager Red-wine, and, with 
which reaches almoſt to the Bottom, ftir it about 
as quick as you can for ſix or ſeven Minutes ; then ſtop 
the Caſk up cloſe, and the red Colour will all ſinlæ to the 
Lees, and a clear White-wine will remain z which, if too 
weak or faint, may be helped and revived with Aqua Vit, 
till it is of 2 
Strength 


Strength ſuitable to your Purpoſe, which muſt be guided 
by your Diſcretion and Judgment; let it ſtand ſome time 
1 | S7 RT 
This is a common Practice at this Day, tho? known to 
few, but profeſs'd Vintners and Wine-coopers. 
Having thus given an. Account of the different Prac- 
tices of the Vignerons, Vintners, and Wine in the 
Management of their ſeveral Wines, I ſhall next offer a 
few Things which have occur'd to me from ſome Obſer- 
vations and Experiments, relating to the making of Wines 
Tee being ripe, ſhould be cut when t 
Grapes, being ripe, cut when are 
perfectly dry, and carried into a large dry 3 
rr 
as not to lie upon other; in this Place they may re- 
main a Fortnight, three Weeks, or a Month, i 
as there is Conveniency, obſerving to let them have Air 
every Day, that the Moiſture perſpir d from the 
may be carried off. Then, having the Preſſes and o 
Things in Order, you ſhould proceed in the following 


: 
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preſs d out, and put intq the Vat wi 
does not ferment in a Day or two at moſt, 
proper to add a little Warmth to the Room 
which wil 

is. it often 
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F 
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happens, where People preſs their Wine, 


2 
F 
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When the 


be leſt open three Weeks, or a Month, to give Vent to 


the generated Air; and as the Wine ſubſides in the Caſks, 


ſo they ſhould be carefully refill d with Wine of the fame 

Sort from 
that Purpoſe; but this muſt be done with much Care, leſt 
by haſtily refilling the Cafes, the Scum which is naturally 
produc'd upon all new. Wines ſhould be broken , 
which will mix with the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it to 
take an ill Taſte ; therefore it would be proper to have a 
Funnel, which ſhould have a Plate at the ſmall End, bored 


and the Scum there naturally 


put it into Motion; and for want 


I find that all fermented Liquors do generate Air in large 
Grapes Quantities, 


e this Air; 
greateſt Fermentation is over, the Wine 


ſhould be drawn off into freſh Caſks, which muſt be fill'd 
within @ very little of che Top, but the-Bung-hole ſhould 


a Store:caſk, which ſhould be provided for 


W I 

full of little Holes, that the Wine may paſs thro' in ſmall 
Drops, which will prevent its breaking of the Scum. 

After the Wine has remained in this State a Month or 
fix Weeks, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up the Bung-hole, 
leſt, by expoſing it too much to the Air, the Wine ſhould 
grow flat, and loſe much of its Spirit and Strength; but 
1» muſt not be quite ſtopp'd up, but rather ſhould have 
a Pewter or Tin Tube, of about half an Inch Bore, and 
two Feet long, plac'd in the Middle of the Bung-hole. 
The Uſe of this Tube is to let the Air, which is generated 
by the Fermentation of the Wine, paſs off, becauſe this, 
being of a rancid Nature, would — the Wine, if it 
were pent up in the Caſk; and in this Tube there may 
always remain ſome Wine, to keep the Caſk full, as the 
Wine ſhould ſubſide; and, as it ſhall be neceſſary, the 
Wine in the Tube may be eaſily repleniſh'd. For want 
of rightly underſtanding this Affair, a great Quantity of 
the choiceſt Wines of Itahy, and other Countries, have 
been loft : a great Complaint of this Misfortune I receiv d 
from a very curious Gentleman in ah, who ſays; Such 
is the Nature of this Country Wines in general (nor are the 
choiceſs Chiantis excepted), that at two Seaſons of the Year, 


= tbe Beginning of June and September, the firſt when 


Grapes are in Flower, and the other when they begin th 
ripen, ome of the beſt Wines are apt to change, - eſpecially 
at the latter Seaſon ; not that they turn eager, but take a 
moſt unpleaſant Taſte, like that of a rotten Vine leaf, which 
renders them not only unfit for Drinking, but alſo to make 
Vinegar of ; and is call d the Settembrine. And what is 
moſt ſtrange is, that one Caſk, drawn out of the ſame Vat, 


Hall be mfefied, and another remain perfectly good; and 


yet both' baue been kept in the ſame Cellar. | | 
As this happens not to Wines in Flaſks (tho* 
that will turn eager), I am apt to attribute it to ſome Fault 


in refilling the Caſk, which muſt always be kept fall; which, 


either by letting alone too lang, till the Decreaſe be too great 
— ales nel Wine, thereby being 
too much dilated, is ſubjef to break, or elſe, being broken 
by refilling the Caſk, gives it that vile Tafle. But againſt 
this there is a very ſtrong Objeftion ;, i. e. That ibis Defec 
ſeizes the Wine only at a particular Seaſon, viz. September 
over which if it gets, it will keep good many Years : ſo the 
Caſe is worthy the Inquiry of Naturalifts ; fince it is evi- 
dent, that moſs Wines are more * 
Diftemper, during the Year after making. © 
* receivi 2 from aly, I conſulted 
the Rev. Dr. Hales of Teddington, WOREIE WT 
many Experiments on ing Liquors, and received 
from him the following curious Solution of the Cauſe of 
this Change in Wine, which I ſent over to my Friend in 
Tay, who has tried the Experiment; and it has accord- 
ingly anſwer d his Expectation, in preſerving the Wine, 
which was thus manag d, perfectly good. He has alſo 
communicated the |; to ſeveral Vignerons in 


' ſeveral Parts of Daly, who are repeating the ſame; which 
take in Dr. Haless Words: | 


From many Experiments which I made the laſt Summer, 


during the time of their Fermentation; for 


an Experiment made on twelve cubic Inches of Ma- 


' laga Raifini, put into eighteen cubic Inches of Water be 


Beginning 0 there were 411 cubic Inches of | Air 
generated z the Middle of April z but prienie toben 
the Fermentation was over, it reſorb'd a great Quantity 
and from forty-two cubic Inches of Ale from 
the Tun (which bad fermented thirty-four Hours before it 
was put into the Boli- bead) bad generated 639 cubic Inches 
Air, from the Beginning of March to the Middle of © 
une; after which it reſerb d thirty-two cubic Inches of 
Air : from whence it is plain, that fermented Liquors 7 
nerate Air, during the time of their Fermentation ; 
afterwards they are in an imbibing State; which may 
perbaps account for the Alteration of the nice Italian 
mines; for Wine, during the firſt Year after mating, con- 
tinues fermenting more or leſs; during which time a great 
Quantity of Air is generated, until the Cold in September 
put a Stop to it; after which it is in an imbibing State. 
Now the Air thus generated is of à rancid Nature (as the 
Grotto del Cano), and will kill a living Animal, if put into 


11 
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<t. Fo that if, during the Fermentation of tbe Niue, thete thi 


are tuo Quarts of this rancid Air gen. rated, which is cloſely 
ent up in the Upper-part of the Veſſel, when the Cold 
ſtop the Fermentation, the Wine, iy abſorbing this Air, be- 


comes. foul, end acquires this rancid Taſte; to prevent which, 


1 would propoſe the follawing ment : 
8 the Veſſel A filfd with Nine; in 


the Bung-bole of this Veſſel b, I would have 
a glaſs Tube of two Feet long, and about two 
Inches Bore, fix d with a pewter Socket cloſely 

| cemented, ſo as that there may be no Vacuities 
on the Sides; and into this Tube ſhould be another, of about 
half an Inch Bore, claſely f d; the lower Tube ſhould al- 
ways be kept about half full of Wine, up 10 X, which will 


itz 


ſuppiy the Veſſel, as the Wine therein ſpall ſubſide; ſo that i 


there will be ho room left in the Upper-part of the Veſſel, 
10 contain any generated Air, which will paſs off thro" the 
upper ſmall Tube, which muſt be always left open for this 
Purpoſe; and the Tube being ſmall, there will be no Danger 
of letting in too much Air to the Wine.” 
As the Wine in the lower Tube 
refill d by introducing a flender Funnel thro' the ſmall Tube, 
down to the Scum upon the Surface of the Wine in the larger 
Tube, ſo as to prevent its being broken, by the Mine fall. 
ing too violently upon it. This ment, being tried 
with glaſs Tubes, will give an Opportunity to obſerve what 
| Impreſſion the different States of the Air bave upon the 
I ine, by its riſing or falling in the Tubes: and if it ſuc- 
ceeds, it may be afterwards done by wooden or metal Tubes, 
which will not be in Danger of breaking.. 

This curious Experiment, having ſucceeded where-ever 
It has yet been tried, will be of great Service in the Ma- 
nagement of Wines, there being many uſeful Hints to be 
taken from it, particularly with regard to fermenting 
Wines; for, ſince we find, that Wines too 


the Practice of the Champagnois, who 
Winter in Cellars above-ground ; but when the Weather 

grows warmer in Spring, they then carry them down into 
their Vaults, where they are cooler than in the Cellars; 
and this Method of removing their Wines from the Cel- 
lars to the Vaults, and back again into the Cellars, as the 
Seaſons of the Year ſhall require, is found of great Ser- 
vice in preſerving the Wines in Perfection: for theſe 
Wines, being weak (when compared with thoſe produced 
in more Southern Countries), have not Body enough to 
maintain them, if they are permitted to ferment all the 
ſucceeding Summer, which the Heat of the Seaſon will 
promote where the Wine is expoſed to its Influence ; and 
this ſurely muſt be worth the Trial by thoſe who make 
Wine in this Country, ſince it is the Practice of the 
Northern Countries, which is the moſt proper for our 
Imitation, and not that of the moſt Southern. 

But after the Wine has paſs'd its Fermentation in the 
Vat, * drawn * _ the 42 will require ſome- 
thing to feed upon; ſo that you always preſerve a 

few Bunches of the beſt Grapes, which may be hung up 
in a Room for that Purpoſe, until there be Occaſion for 
them; when they ſhould be pick'd off the Stalks, and 
two or three good Handfuls put into each Caſk, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Sizes: for want of this many times 
People make uſe of other things, which are by no means 
fo proper for this Purpoſe. 

The Vignerons of different Countries do alſo put various 
Sorts of Herbs into the Vat, when the Wine is ferment- 
ing, to give it different Flavours. Thoſe of Provence 
make uſe of Sweet-marjoram, Balm, and other Sorts of 
aromatic Herbs; and upon the Rbine they always put 
ſome Handfuls of a peculiar Kind of Clary into the Vats, 
from whence ariſe the different Flavours we obſerve in 
Wines, which, it is poſſible, were made in the ſame 
manner, and from the fame Sort of Grapes. How far 
this might be thought worth practiling in England, a few 
Experiments would inform us; tho? it is to be queſtion'd, 
whether theſe Herbs do mend the Wine, becauſe it ſeems 
to obtain amongſt the Vignerons, purely to alter the Fla- 
vour of their Wines, in order to render them agreeable to 


fall ſubſide, it may be 


+] 


ff 


long fermented i 


The to give the red Co- 
lour wo Wine, | a few Days upon the 
Skins, \ alva | preſs two or three 
times, in order to make them diſc their Contents: 
but where a deep-colour'd rough Wine is defir'd, there 
they put a Quantity of a certain Sort of Grape, whoſe 
2 this is well known in Exgland 

: this 


being a Separation and DeſtruQtion of 
the former Connexion of the Subject, | 


in a cold Place, will, for ſome time after they are ſepa-- 
rated from the Vine, preſerve that Texture which gives 
them their ſaline, unctuous, and ſlimy Sweetneſs,- which 
the Juice alſo retains after preſſing, and becomes a clear 
tranſparent Muſt, without ſeparating | 
terogeneous Parts; but continuing uniformly and evenly 
mix d, ſo as to preſerve the different Matters it conſiſts 
of, intimately collected among themſelves. And in this 
firmly connected State it may be kept for many Months, 
if a Caſk be perfectly fill'd therewith, and ſet in a cold 
Place, as is evidently ſeen in Stum.  _ 
M0 r 
tion thereof, is a ſaline, clammy, oleaginous Matter, di- 
luted oy a large Proportion of Water; whereby it is ſet 
at 
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| at a Diftance from itſelf, or expanded; whilſt the ſaline 
Parts are ſaturated with, and interſperſed among, the ſub- 
tile earthy ones, that make the Slimineſs; and then to- 
gether they imbibe, detain, entangle, and hold the groſſer 
oity Parts: beſide which, there are other oily Parts, vaſtly 
more ſubtile, that, by means of the highly attenuated Por- 
tion adhering to them, remain as much connected with 
the Water, as the reſt ; and theſe are what we call the ſpi- 
rituous Parts; but the Connexion of them all together is 
ſo ſtrong and durable, that they move for a long time as 
one Body, without ſeparating, if carefully preſerved, 
43ð. But if the ſpirituous Part be once drawn away, and 
ted from the Wine by Diſtillation, though it were 
immediately pour'd back, or reſtor d to the remaining 
Maſs from whence it came, and ever fo finely ſhaken in 
again therewith, the Whole by no means recovers its for- 
mer Taſte, Odour, and Durability, but turns to a con- 
fuſed turbid Mixture of a different nauſeous Taſte, unna- 
cural Smell, and approaches near to a V apidity. 


ſame, or any other kind of Wine, be put to a Parcel of 
Wine that was too ſaline, or not ſufficiently ſpirituous, the 
bare Addition, or tumuituary Admixture thcreof, very far 
from giving the fine and intimate Softneſs of a good Wine, 
will rather manifeſt its own burning Acrimoay, and in- 
odorous Flavour, to the Smell and Taſte ; and alſo add a 
nauſeous Bitternets to the former Tartneſs and Auſterity. 
6. So likewiſe any conſiderable Heat, or even a Degree 
of Simmering or Tepidity, will, by its inteſtine and ſub- 
tile Agitation, that barely diſturbs the exceeding fine ſpi- 
rituous Parts, which are very ſuſceptible of the Motion of 
Hear, or disjoins them from the reſt, occaſioning an Altera- 
tion of its Taſte, Tranſparency, and Durability, as much 
as if the Spirit had really been drawn off, and pour'd back 
. On the other hand, Wine kept in a cool Vault, and 
well ſecured from the externil Air, will preſerve its Tex- 
ture intire in all the conſtituent Parts, and ſufficiently ſtrong 
for numerous Years ; as appears not only from old Wines, 
but other foreign fermented Liquors, particularly thoſe of 
China, prepared from a Decoction of Rice; which, being 
well cloſed down, and buried deep under-ground, continue 
for a long Series of Years rich, ftrong, and generous, as 
the Hiſtories of that Country univerſally affure us. 
8. The like is alſo to be underſtood of Vinegar, after 
it has thrown off the ſuperabundant earthy Parts, and 
many of the oily ones that preſided while it continued 
Wine; whence the ſaline ones now the Aſcendant, 
and, as it were, ſubdue and preſide over the ſpirituous; 
for good and perfect Vinegar, being well ſtopp'd down, 
will continue pure and unalter'd for a great Length of 
ume. . 
9. But if it be left open, fo that its fine Vapour exhales, 
or its more ſubtile Part be drawn off from it, and again 
poured back; in either Caſe it loſes its uniform Conſiſt- 
cnce, and particularly its Durability, and now directly hur- 
ries into Vapidity and Corruption. PF 
10. If, either by Fraud or Accident, a l Propor- 
tion of Water comes to be mix*d with Wine, than is ab- 
ſolutely proper for its Conſiſtence, and no way neceſſary 
or eſſential ; this ſuperfluous Water does not only deprave 
the Taſte, and ſpoil the Excellence, of the Wine, but alſo 
renders it leſs durable; for Humidity in general, and much 
more a ſuperfluous aqueous Humidity, is the primary and 
reſtleſs Inſtrument of all the Changes by F "rep ol 
11. It may therefore, doubtleſs, be uſeful, and ſome- 
times very convenient, to take away this ſuperfluous Wa- 
ter from the other Part, which ſtrictly and properly con- 
ſtitutes the Wine: but for the Method that this may com- 
modiouſly be done, he firſt examines thoſe propoſed by 


ration. 


1. It will be found, by any Perſon who ſhall make the 
Experiment, that all fermented Liquors labour with an 


tartareous Acidity, in the ſame manner as the Addition of 


5. Again; if an inflammable Spirit, diſtill'd from the 


others for that P and ſhews the Difficulties and 
Inſufficiencies, and ards propoſes an eaſy Way of ef- 
fecting the Thing. 

The Mzthod of condenſing Wines by Heat or Evapo- 


W I 

Over-proportion of Water; and that, if a very conſider. 
able Quantity of it were taken away, they would become 
not only more rich, but alſo more durable; provided fo 
much Humidity were till retain'd as is juſt nc to 
preſerve the vinous Conſiſtence, keep the ſaline Part fluid, 
and the ſlimy and the unctuous Parts mix'd in, and ex- 
panded along, with the reſt, , — , 

2. But as an actual and truly ſaline Matter abounds in 
Wine and Vinegar, and that of an acid, auſtere, or tar- 
tareous Kind, when the ſpirituous Part is drawn away, the 
Wine becomes ſurpriſingly more auſtere z and when a 
large Quantity of the watcry Part is ſeparated, this ſuper- 
abundant, ſaline, tartareous Matter coagulates into a cry- 
ſtalline Form, and falls to the Bottom, or ſtrikes to the 
Sides of the Caſk ; for the ſubtile oily Matter, which makes 
the ſpirituous Part in Wine, blunts, and takes off from a 
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reftify*d Spirits of Wine blunts, ſheaths, and dulcifies, the 
corroſive and acid Spirits of Nitre, Salt, arid Vitriol. 

3. But this tartareous Salt alſo abounding with an Over- 
proportion of a groſs unctuous Matter, cannot be diſſolved 
or diluted without a very large Proportion of Water; 
which being taken away, it preſently concretes into dry 
ſolid Cryftals ; as in the known Caſe of Cremor Tartar. 

And hence the Effect before obſerved ; viz. 
that the Acidity and Roughneſs of the Wine manifeſt 
2 the more, when the Wine is deprived of its 

punt. 8 

And this is an Experiment familiar in the Kitchen, when 
Wine is burnt or uſed in Sawce ; for boiling always gives 
it a much greater Degree of Auſterity. = 

4. And when this Water is, even by Diſtillation, plen- 
tifully drawn off from Wine, not of a terreſtrial and chalky, 
but of a tartareous Nature, a beautiful Tartar will be found 
to cryſtallize among the remaining Maſs, and deſtroying 
thoſe Properties thereof, which ought to be preſerved. 

5. For, firſt, the ſpirituous Part is the Life of theWine, 
and all fermented Liquors ; and not only keeps them to- 
gether, embalms the Whole, and renders it durable, or 
not ſubject to Corruption; but alſo, in great meaſure, 
gives them that aromatic, refreſhing, and reſtorativeVirtue 
and Effect they have upon the human Body. | 

6. Nor is this all; but the intimate and extremely ſub- 
tile Union of this ſpiritual Part with the reſt, is perfectly 
the ſole and intire Cauſe of both the former Effects; ſo 
that it by no means ſuffices to have the Spirit barely pre- 
ſent among the other Parts; for then it might be drawn 
off, and return'd back again without Damage to the Wine; 
but the eſſential Union is here diſſolv'd by taking it away, 
and can never be reſtor d by a ſimple Re-affuſion. It is 
therefore deſtructive of the End propos'd, thus to break 
and diſſolve the Texture of the Wine, as this intirely ſub- 
verts and corrupts its Nature. 

7. This inevitably proves the Caſe, whenever Wine is 
evaporated or diſtill'd, which conſtantly requires a Degree 
of Heat ſufficient to convert Water into Vapour z whence 
the ſpirituous Part, being much more volatile than the 
aqueous, flies off together with, or even before it, and 
thus leaves the Wine diſſolved in its Texture, and without 
its Soul. | 

Upon which the remaining ſaline, ſlimy, unftuous Maſs 
is ſo Gſturb'd, as no longer to remain connected, but im- 
mediately turns thick and turbid, and afterwards runs im- 
petuouſly into a kind of Corruption, attended with Vapi- 
dity and Ropineſs. 

All which Circumſtances abundantly ſhew the Method 
of Exhalation to be abſolutely unfit for condenſing Wines, 
as it ſo many ways deſtroy the whole vinous Texture and 
Compages. 

Of the Metbed of condenſing Wines by Percolation. 
1. That Wine, ſtrictly and properly ſo call'd, is of a 
groſſer and thicker Body than Water, or that the eſſential 
and truly conſtituent Parts of Wine may be confider'd as 
ſeparate and diſtin& from a ſuperfluous and copious Aquo- 
ſity, appears both @ priori and à poſteriori. 

2. For, firſt, it is rational to conceive, that a Matter 

conſiſting of a Collection of faline, ſlimy, and unctuous 
10 E | | Parts, 
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Parts, brought into one Maſs, ſhould have a groſſer Con- 
ſiſtence than pure and ſimple Water. > 

3. And, next, this Groſſneſs of the proper and eſſen- 
tial Particles of Wine manifeſts itſelf to the Eye, 

1. In thoſe Diſeaſes of Wine, wherein they become viſ- 
cous and ropy, when they not only loſe their Tranſparency, 
but may be drawn out and extended like a Mucus ; and 
do not, upon pouring out, then fall in Drops, but run 
down in long ropy Strings. 

2. It appears again to the Eye, in Vinegar grown mo- 

, mucilaginous, and tough, ſo as ſometimes to af- 
ford a denſe Skin, like Leather; which cannot well be ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the Water, but from the more pro- 
per and eſſential Parts of the Wine it was made of. 

3. But becauſe theſe Inſpiſſations may poſſibly be attri- 
buted to ſome ſupernatural Diſorder of the Wine, we may 
add, That our Method of Concentration exhibits this 
Groſſneſs of Parts to the Eye, whilft the Wine remains in 
a perfect State, free from its ſuperfluous Aquoſity ; for 
here it appears much denſer, and deeper in Colour; leſs 


fluid, lefs thin, leſs tranſparent, and in every reſpect of a 
CC. | ; 


thicker and higher Conſi 
4. Laſtly, This is ftill more evident in Malt-liquors, 


which, being concentrated in our manner, taſte full and 


thick, almoſt like Oil in the Mouth, and pour out like 


that, or a thin Syrup ; being at the ſame time alſo height- 


en'd or concentrated in Colour. 

From the preceding Phænomena it ſhould ſeem natu- 
ral, that theſe different Parts of Wine, which vary ſo much 
in Conſiſtence and Tenuity of Matter, might be ſeparated 
from each other by a commodious Percolation : ſo that 
the aqueous Parts, which appear the fineſt, ſhould run 
through the Pores of a proper Strainer, and leave the 
groſſer behind. | 
But the Practice hereof is clogg'd with great Difficulties: 
for, | 
Firſt, Thoſe thin Liquors, which have a manifeſt and 


' copious Saltneſs, as Wine has, are either fo attenua: ed, and 


their groſs Part, however thick, in compariſon of Water, is 
yet ſo ſubtile and penetrating in itſelf, as at the ſame time 
to paſs the Pores of any ordinary Strainer ; at leaſt, ſuch 
Liquors will, along with their , tranſmit the fineſt 
and moſt delicate of- all their Parts, and leave the more 
ſluggiſh, the truly groſſer, or thoſe moſt tending to Ropi- 
neſs, behind. | | 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that moſt Kinds of Wine, be- 


ſides their genuine, ſubſtantial, rich, and effential Part, 


have conſtantly joined with them ſome foreign, ſuper- 
fluous, and prevailing gummy or mucilaginous Mat- 
ter; which the more it inviſcates the nobler Part, the 
thicker and groſſer it actually becomes; whiſt the other 
finer Portion, which is not clogg*d with ſuch a Load, re- 
mains more penetrating and aCtive. 


And hence alſo the Difficulty of condenſing Wines by 


Percolation is increaſed, as this ſubtile ſpirituous Part 
paſſes the Strainer along with the Water. 
A contrary Difficulty attends the Uſe of a cloſe Strain- 


er, ariſing from the groſs mucilaginous Particles, either 


accidentally interſperſed in the Wine, or cleaving to this 
and other fermented Liquors, but eſpecially Malt-drinks ; 
for theſe viſcous, tenacious, and clammy Particles pre- 
ſently clog and ſtop the Pores of the Strainer, and by 
that means hinder the thinner and more watry Particles 
from getting away ; and the natural Tenacity or Clammi- 
neſs ot Liquors prepared from Malt, Honey, and the like, 
communicates, in the manner of a Mucilage, ſuch a Ropi- 
neſs, even to the ſuperfluous Water, and diffuſes and ex- 
pands itſelf ſo much therein, that the Water itſelf is 


thereby thicken'd, and render*d much leſs apt to flow. 


A third Difficulty attends this Method by Percolation ; 
viz. that although it were poſſible ro make the Separa- 
tion, yet the Work would proceed ſo ſlow, that the more 
ſubrile, not ſo ſtrictly inflammable as fine, briſk, volatile, 
and ſpirituous Parts, which give the pungent Taſte and 
Odour, might, in the mean time, exhale, and leave the 
remaining Wine flat and vapid : or if this Inconvenience 
could be prevented, yet, in ſo tedious an Operation, ſome 
prejudicial fermentative Operation would, in all Probabi- 
lity, happen, 


7 


And, after all, there would till remain a Queſtion as 
to the Matter to be uſed to the Strainer ; which they, who 


peeking made any Experiment that way, might little 
m of, . 

For, as the common Filtres or Strainers are generally 
made of Paper, Linen, or ſome kind of Cloth, all theſe 
readily communicate and im a foreign diſagreeable 
Taſte to the Liquor, eſpecially to Wine, if intended for 
ay in _ —— 1 

And it m | that even a momentaneous 
Paſſage of condenſed Wine org the cleaneſt Linen, 
will give it a remarkable and very diſagreeable Taſte of the 
W ſhall continue for many Months. | 
This happens in a much greater Degree to condenſed 
Wine, after the ſame manner as the higheſt re&ified Spi- 
rit or Alcohol of Wine will, in many Caſes, perform a So- 
lution, immenſely quicker, and more powerful than fuch a 
phlegmy Spirit, though mix'd but with a tenth Propor- 
tion of Water: for fo our concentrated, or, as we may 
call it, rectified Wine, being freed from its ſuperfluous 
Phlegm, has a more powerful, more immediate, and more 
intimate Effect upon the Parts of the Cloth, and other 
Bodies, by means of the Concentration of its ſpirituous 
and ſaline Parts, than when its Efficacy is weaken d by be- 
ing diluted with Water. | 

This Method, however, by Percolation, though no way 
ſufficient to free the Wine of all its ſuperfluous Water, 
may yet be of ſome Service, if applied with due Regard 
to the Difference there is between fermented Liquors, eſpe- 
cially in point of Conſiſtence; and therefore ſome faint or 


imperfect Imitation of our Method may be had by means 


of ſuch paper Filtres, or other common Strainers. 

And, in this View, that common Tavern- trick, with a 
Piece of Liſt, when dextrouſly perform'd, might be of 
ſome Service ; for if a long thick woollen String be firſt 
ſoaked in Water, and then one End of it plunged into 
Wine, whilſt the other End hangs a great way down with- 
out the Glaſs, it will, in an imperfect manner, draw away 
the Water from the _ pg 

But all theſe, and the like Attempts, are trifling and 
uſeleſs in compariſon of our eaſy, expeditious, and per- 
fect manner of effecting the Thing: to which we next 


Of the Method of condenſing Wines, and other ſaline ſpi- 
rituous Liquors, by Cold. | 

Having ſhewn above, what Effect the Motion of Heat, 
and the Action of Fire, have upon all fermented Liquors, 
and eſpecially upon the finer Parts of them, and more di- 
rectly upon thoſe of Wine; and how much they contri- 
bute to diſſolve the intimate Union of vinous Fluids, and 
change their whole Nature, which conſiſts in that Union 
and Connexion; we paſs on to the Conſideration of Cold, 
which, being oppoſite to Heat, may be ſuppoſed to have 
different Effects; or, at leaſt, ſuch as better ſuit the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe. by 

If any kind of Wine, but rather ſuch as has never been 
adulterated, be, in a conſiderable Quantity, as that of a 
Gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient Degree of Cold in 
froſty Weather, or in any Place where the Ice continues 
all the Year, and fo be brought to freeze ; the ſuper- 
fluous Water contained in the Wine will be turned to Ice, 
and leave the proper and truly ęſſential Part unfrozen, un- 


leſs the Degree of Cold ſhould be very intenſe, or the 


Wine but weak and poor. 

When the Froſt is moderate, the Experiment has no 
Difficulty ; becauſe, in that Cafe, not above à third or 
fourth Part of the ſuperfluous Water will be frozen in a 
whole Night ; bur if the Cold be very intenſe, the beſt 
Way is, at the End of a few Hours, when a tolerable ' 
Quantity of Ice is formed, to pour out the remaining Li- 
quor, and expoſe it to freeze atreſh by itſelf. And, 

1. Becauſe, when the Quantity of Ice grows large, 
more of the concentrated Wine will be apt to hang and 
lodge in it. ; 

2. Becauſe it would otherwiſe require a longer ume to 
drain away from the Ice. 

If the Veſſel, that thus by degrees receives the ſeve- 
ral Parcels of condenſed Wine, be ſuffered to ſtand = 


= © 

the cold freezing Place where the Operation is perform'd, 
the Quantity lying thin, in pouring out, or otherwiſe, will 
de very apt to anew : and if it be ſet in a warm 

Place, ſome of this aqueous Part thaws again, and ſo weak- 

The condenſed Wine therefore ſhould be emptied in 
fome Place of a moderate Temper, as to Cold and Heat, 
. where neither the Ice may diſſolve, nor the vinous Sub- 
ſtance mixed among it be But the beſt Ex- 
periment of all is, to perform the Operation with a 
Quantity of Wine, as that of ſeveral Gallons, where 
utmoſt Exactneſs or Prevention of all Waſte need not be 
fo much regarded. | 

By this Method, there freezes about One-third of the 
whole Liquor, and is properly the more pure aqueous 
Part thereof ; — — when all the vinows Fluid 
is poured: off, to be agair ſed to a er Concen- 
tration, the Ice 0 upon this firſt empty- 
ing, being ſet to thaw gently. in a warm Place, diſſolves 
into a perfectly aqueous Fluid, retaining only a light 
Scent, but extremely little of the Taſte and Colour of the 
Wine. | 

If the Wine, now once concentrated, ſhould, by longer 
Continuance in the freezing Cold, be again congeal'd to 
the utmoſt (unleſs the Celd were very ſevere), and then 
again be drain'd from the Ice, there ſoon after falls to the 
Bottom of the Glaſs it is poured into, a groſs white and 
ſhining Powder or Tartar; and even the icy Part, remain- 
ing behind, depoſits a little more of this Powder, after 
thawing: and again, the ſame vinous concentrated Matter 
does the ſame upon ſtanding a few Days or Hours ; bur 
the more of it, as the Wine was auſtere or genuine, neat, 
and unadulterated with Sugar, Brandy, or the like. 

The Ice of the ſecond O 


peration differs in no reſpect 
from thar of the firſt, provided the vinous Matter be per- 
fe&ly drained away from it, before the Ice is ſet ro melt; 


whereby it runs into the fame kind of Phlegm, excepting 


only when the Wine was lefs ſpirituous, that it taſtes a 
little more ſaline than the Water ſeparated by the firſt Ope- 


- Tation. 


The Part which has eſcaped being frozen in both Ope- 
rations, is a real concentrated Wine, as appears by its Co- 
lour, Conſiſtence, Taſte, and Smell; for it has now all 
thoſe Properties in a greater and a much narrower 
Space, than when ſo largely diluted with a ſuperfluous 
Water; and therefore becomes a much nobler and richer 
Wine, than without ſuch a Contrivance could poſſibly be 
procured ; for as by this means two-third Parts of Phlegm 
are taken away, in the better Sort of Wine, or Three- 
- fourths in the weaker, what remains, muſt needs become 
highly rich and faturate. | | | 

This Operation, though it be perfect in Wine, does not 
ſucceed altogether ſo well in rich Malt-liquors. 

Thus, for Example: Having by ſeveral Concentrations 
reduc'd a full Gallon of ſtrong Malt-liquor to the Quan- 
rity of 2 Pint and an half; the Ice, from it in 


the firſt Concentration, reſolved into a Liquor ſomewhat 


of the Colour and Taſte of fmall Beer; and that obtained 
at laſt might have almoſt paſſed for ſmall Beer, though 
a flaſhy watry Taſte manifeſtly predominated in it; but 
- the Part that remained uncongealed was extremely rich, 
and, for Conſiſtence and Taſte, far exceeded the | 
double Brunſwick Mum. 

In point of Strength or Spirituoſity, it ſeem'd perfectly 
aromatic, and nobly flavoured z a Thing not found in 
common Malt-liquors : and, for Conſiſtence, it reſembled 
a dilute Syrup, and, with a pleaſing Softneſs, ſheathed the 
Acrimony of the Spirit, and concealed the Bitterneſs of 
the Hop, which before was very conſiderable. 

The mucilaginous Nature, predominant in all Malt- 
liquors, here occaſions a greater Inaccuracy, as not ſuffer- 
ing the condenſed Part to get clear and run from the Ice; 
but as this Liquor is cheaper than Wine, the Loſs is leſs 
conſiderable ; and not only fo, bur if the Operation were 
to be perform'd in large, the thaw d Liquor might be com- 
modiouſly employ'd in a freſh Brewing; ſo that, with a 
ſlight Enchireſis, all manner of Loſs may be prevented. 

And thus likewiſe the Phlegm of Wine, ſeparated in 


the Operation, may, by a proper Ferment, be con- 


W I 


verted into good Vinegar, with a great deal of Eaſe, and 
＋ * * 
; a large Quantity of Water abounds in Vinegar, 
is well known to thoſe that are ſkilled in Chemiſtry ; fo 


that a great Quantity of Vinegar will ſaturate but a ſmall 


one of alkaline Salt; and again a deal of Vinegar is re- 
quired to diſſolve a little . 2 of Metal. | 
A Pint of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar will ſcarce diſſolve above 


two Drams of Iron; or ſaturate more than the like Quan- 


tity of good Salt of Tartar : but our Method of Conden- 
ſation effectually remedies this Inconvenience ; and ſo far 
deprives the Vinegar of its ſuperfluous Water, and col- 
lects its acetous penetrating Sharpneſs, as to render it ex- 


tremely powerful; thus throwing out five or ſix Parts of 


uſeleſs Phlegm, that taſtes ſcarce perceptibly acid, and, at 
the ſame time, retaining the Strength and Virtue of the 
Whole, in the Part remaining uncongealed. | 


The Advantages of the _— of condenſing Wines by 


Ir is certain, that the beſt and nobleſt Wines, if expos'd 
for ſeveral Days to the warm open Air of the Summer, 


out of a Vault, or other proper Receptacle, will inevitably 
corrupt and ſpoil, throwing a mouldy and mucilaginous 


Matter to their Surface, and acquiring a Degree of Stench 


or Vapidity, or, at beſt, turning to Vinegar. On the 
contrary, the Wine condenſed in our manner ſuffers none 
of theſe Changes, upon being ſo expoſed ; but remains 
for a long time not only uncorrupted, but even unalter'd, 
as we have experienc'd for ſeveral Years. 

And as this Difference is owing to nothing more than 
freeing the Wine of its ſuperfluous Water; it may hence 
be fairly preſum'd, that Water alone is the principal or im- 


mediate Inſtrument of all the fermentative Motions and 


Changes of vinous Liquors. 
We condenſed, in our Method, a Gallon and half of 


poor, weak, auſtere, and acid Wine, to about a Quart, 


in the Winter of the Year 1656. and put it into a glaſs 


Bottle, whereof a Third-part remain*d empty, and ſtopp'd 


it only with an hard Wreath of Paper; and thus it ſtood 
for the Space of two Years in my Bed-chamber, where, 
during the Summer, when the Weather was fair, the Win- 


dows were open all Day long ; and where alſo, in the Win- 


ter, other aqueous Liquors froze. During this time, it was 
often open d, and ſome of it pour d out, both to taſte, 


and otherwiſe to uſe ; and yet in all this time it neither 


mouldy nor ſour, nor ſuffer'd any Separation of Parts; 


grew 
only depoſited a ſmall Quantity of Tartar, but retain'd its 


original Conſiſtence and Taſte intire; except ſome ſmall 
Change in both for the better. 

In the fame manner we concentrated a ſomewhat better 
Kind of Wine to a liule more than a Fourth-part ; but 
the Bulk of this did not keep fo well as the former, as 


having many more Taſters, than that auſtere and diſagree- 


egrees taſted away to half a Pint, I - 
put the Remainder into a Glaſs, and tied it over with a 


able Sorr. 
When it was by d 


iece of Bladder; then ſet it in the ſame Place, near the 
former; but could not prevent its being ſipp'd away by 
degrees, till only about three Ounces were left. 

This ſmall Quantity ſtood all the Summer, barely co- 
ver d with a looſe Bladder, without Alteration, or grow- 
ing in the leaſt mouldy or acid, and long after retain'd 
its moſt grateful Taſte, and quick Smell; only the latter 
was ſomewhat weaken'd through the Bottle's remaining 


untied down: and that under this Inconvenience it ſhould 


continue ſo perfect and intire, is very ſurpriſing. ä 

J had, in the Winter of the Year before, condenſed a 
very ſmall Quantity of the ſame Sort of Wine to half an 
Ounce, and put into an Ounce Phial, which remain'd 
lightly tied down all the next Year in my ordinary Stove- 
room, where it kept without corrupting, till after the 
End of the Winter; when by the unequal, and ſome- 
times violent Heating of the Room, it became vapid and 
mouldy. 

A Parcel of Vinegar concentrated after the ſame man- 
ner in the Winter 1694. and by that means brought to 
a corroſive Degree of Sharpneſs, which render'd it unfit 
for the Table, ſtood in the ſame Room with the conce n 
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trated Wines, for three whole Summers and Winters, with- 
out any manner of Tendency to Corruption, or the ſmall- 
eſt Sign either of Mouldineſs or Ropineſs. WR 

Theſe Examples and Experiments ſufficiently ſhew, that 
Liquors thus concentrated may, for a long time, be kept 
in a State of Perfection with little Care. 

But there are ſome particular Changes of Wines and Vi- 
negars, thus concentrated, that happen in Proceſs of 
time. 

1. Wines, upon being thus cbricentratet, ſeem to ac- 
quire a more auſtere Taſte, than they had originally; and 
no Wonder, as the Concentration brings their faline and 
rough Matter into a Third or Fourth of its original Com- 
paſs; ſo that this is no new Addition or Increaſe of the 
rough Taſte, but perhaps ſome Degree of Mitigation there- 
of, in regard of the Cloſeneſs whereto this rough Matter 
is brought; which, of itſelf, ought rather to multiply the 
Effect in a greater Proportion. 

The Change may be conceived owing to this, that all 
Wines are obſcrv*d to grow mild and ſoft by long lying; 
which Effect is greatly promoted in them by a ſucceſſive 
Separation of their Tartar, and a gentle Evaporation of 
ſome Part of their Water; occaſioning that Neceſſity we 


find of frequently filling up the Caſks of the Summer- 


months ; but in our concentrated Wine, though ſome Tar 
rar be ſucceſſively ſeparated, yet there is found no concur- 
rent Evaporation ; for the concentrated Wine grows ſoft 
and mellow in a well-ſtopped Glaſs, where no ſenſible Di- 
minution of the Quantity is perceived. . 
But the Effect proceeds principally upon a cloſer Com- 
bination of the groſſer with the ſpirituous Part; which, 
now wanting Water, ſucceſſively throws off the groſſer 
Tartar from the reſt of the Mixture. 
But beſides this, there ſeems to be another remarkable 
Change incident to our concentrated Wines, not only in 
the Taſte, but abundantly in the Smell; for although that 
very auſtere Wine above-mention*d had a much milder 
Taſte the third Year than the ſecond, yet its ſpecific Odour 
perfectly reſembled that of Sack or Canary, ſo as to be 
miſtaken for it, from the Smell alone, by good Judges, 
who were acquainted with the original Flavour of theWine, 
from whence it was concentrated. | | 

Nor is this Change of Odour peculiar to Wine alone; 
but concentrated Vinegar participates ſomewhat of it, and 
was obſerv'd for ſome time to loſe it, in great meaſure, 
upon being left long ſtopp'd only with Paper, and the 
Bottle often 2 out. | 

And therefore as it is plain, that Wines, and all other fer- 
mented Liquors, become much more durable by Concen- 
tration; and yet this Durability is here confirm'd and 
proved from ſmall and inconſiderable 1 wherein 
they always retain their Goodneſs; it is obvious, that if the 
Operation were perform'd in large, a great Bulk of the 
Liquor thus concentrated would be ſtill immenſely leſs ſub- 
ject to Alteration from the Air and Heat; which are the 
two great Incentives to fermentative Motion; and that if 
ſuch ſmall Parcels ſuffer'd no Change for the worſe, much 
leſs would the larger. — 

But as theſe concentrated Liquors, by reaſon of their 
conſiderable Proportion of ſaline and fine ſpirituous Parts, 
have a leis Tendency to Diſſolution and Corruption; ſo, 
on the contrary, the aqueous Part, ſeparated from them, 
has a very ſtrong Tendency thereto ; for as it takes from 
the Wine, and carries off with it a little of the mucilagi- 
nous and unctuous Part, and yet is almoſt wholly a mere 
moveable fluid Water, that is the moſt active Inſtrument 
of fermentative Motion, it cannot but preſently fall into 
Corruption. 

This Buſineſs of Congelation is not only applicable to 
immediate Profit, but alſo paves the Way to certain Mat- 
ters of Curioſity, and ſhews one Particular, which, though 
not new, but antiently common and familiar, has yet 
= ſtrangely into Diſuſe thro* the Indolence of Man- 

ind. 

As to the Point of immediate Uſe, it needs no Expla- 
nation; for he muſt be very dull indeed, who does not 
immediately perceive, that Wines, Sc. by this Method, 


may be reduced to any Degree of Vinoſity, Strength, or 
Perfection, Y * * 
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| Thus, for Example : If a Wine of a moderate . 


have a Third- part of its Water taken away, in the Form 
of Ice, by Congelation, the remaining Part will thereby 
be doubled in Strength and Goodnefs : for if in the better 
Sorts of Wines we allow, as we may, one-third Part to 
be good, or truly vinous, and two-third Parts to be Wa- 
ter; then that one-third good Part is divided among the 
two aqueous Parts ; whence, if one of the two aqueous 
Parts be taken away, that fame third Part, before divided 
between the two Waters, now remains or con- 


them. 

But if this Concentration be carried up to the utmoſt, 
_ in a large Quantity, with a ſomewhat intenſe 
Cold, it may perhaps reduce good Wines to a Sixth; and 
this ſmall Quantity might commodiouſlly be uſed as a Quin- 
teſſence, to meliorate, improve, and even ſpecificate, 
ſmaller and low-flavour'd Wines. $ 

To conclude ; as to the direct and immediate Uſe of 
our Method of Concentration, he who has the Secrer, by 
means of a little, dery, powdry Body, of turning Water 
into Wine, will not, perhaps, eaſily divulge the capital 
Uſe he may make of the iment. , 

Having thus fully treated of the Methods praftis'd by 
the Vignerons in the ſeveral Wine-countries, in making 
of their Wine, as alſo the Practice of the Vintners and 
Wine-merchants, in mixing and com ing their Li- 

in England, I ſhall now ſubjoin ſome few Directions 
or the making of Wine from Grapes in England; the 
Want of Skill, in this Particular, having render d the Eng- 
i Wines, which have been made, in general ſo bad, as 
to have occaſion'd moſt of the Vineyards, which were 
any Poe to be intirely deſtroyed. 

I have before mention'd, that young Vines never pro- 
duce ſo good Wine as thoſe which are twenty or thirty 
Years old; ſo that it cannot be expected, that thoſe Vine- 
yards which are fo young, as thoſe which have been plant- 
ed lately _ ſhould produce fo good Wine, as 
they might do when grown to a ter Age; and efj 
oe — which 24 OT —_— Garden- 
ground near London, where they have generally been ſitu- 


ated on a flat level Ground, and frequently in low moiſt 


Land. Under theſe Diſadvantages, together with a Want 
of Skill, not only in the Planting and Management of the 
Vines, but alſo in the Method of making the Wine; in 
which laſt, moſt of thoſe who have attempted to make 
Wine in England, have been extremely ignorant; there- 
fore, from their Succeſs, there cannot be any tolerable 
Judgment formed of the Practicability of this Scheme. 
Indeed, the Seaſons of late have not been very favourable 


to this Project; but one or two cold Years ſhould not 


diſcourage People from attempring this ; ſince it is often 
the Caſe in thoſe Countries where the Wines of higheſt 
Price are made; for the Summers there are often cold and 
moiſt ; ſo that the Grapes do not arrive to a proper Ma- 
turity : in which Caſe the Vignerons have recourſe to Art, 
to aſſiſt and help their Vines, in the time of their Vintage. 
And it has been chiefly owing to the Want of this Skill, 


that the Wines made in England have failed. 


In thoſe Countries where there is not Heat enough to 
ripen the Grapes perfectly well, or in bad Seaſons, when 
the Grapes do not come to Maturity, the Juice is always 
watry and poor, therefore greatly diſpos'd to Fermentation; 
and where there is not Art uſed to ſtop the Fermentation 
at a proper time, the Wine will turn eager, after which it 
is impoſſible to retrieve it, ſo as to render it good: altho 
by mixing and brewing of this weak eager Wine, with 
ſome of the ſtrong foreign Wines, there may be a Liquor 
compounded for Sale, yet this can never be ſo pure, or 
wholſome, as a Wine which is made without ſuch Art : 
yet that this has been praftis'd by ſome of the Dealers in 
Wine, has been poſinvely affirmed, by the Perſons who 
have ſold them the Exgliſb Juice; ſo that, in ſome Years, 
there has been a great Quantity of the Juice of Exgliſh 
Grapes ſold, which has been uſed in the brewing and mix- 
ing of Wine for Sale, by thoſe who have Art enough to 
render it palatable. Therefore, if the Produce of the Eng- 
liſh Vineyards can, by bring help'd with the Wines of 
other Countries, be render'd drinkable; if a Method = 
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Croſs beam, under which is u Spindle by a dia- 
gonal Beam, on which all the Farce and efiſtance of the 
Preſs bears; this diagonal Beam ſhould be cloſely faſten'd 
with Nails and Girders under the Heads of the Beams: 
in the Middle of the other Side of the Baſon, 
upon the Ground - plate, between the Ends of the Sti 
two falſe Beams a little Diſtance from the true ones, be- 
cauſe it is on this Side that the Axle · tree is notched to re. 
ceive the Beams, to prevent their recoiling back; theſe 
are a little inlarged towards the falſe Beams; they ſuſtain 
theſe with four croſs Pieces, or ſtrong Jambs,.'two on the 
Front, and two on the Sides, which tar inſt the them; 
and keep them in their Places z theſe 
borne by the Ground-plate and the Poſts, and let in at the 
other End, juſt to the Middle of the falſe Beams; theſe 
ought to be bored about four Feet high, that the 
Pins may · be put in there for the Beam to reſt upon: the 
falſe Beams ſhould have Holes at their Bottoms, to receive 
the wooden Pegs, which croſs the homer, qd and — 
cut to half their Thickneſs, that er 
enter the Notches, and be join'd with Keys 2 Pins 4+ ha 
they croſs the falſe Beams; they likewiſe bind theſe Beams 
at the Top with a croſs Beam, and they ſuſtain'them again 
at the Bottom with' two croſs Pieces on their Sides; theſe 
croſs Pieces are plac'd upon the Poſts, which are joined 
into the Ground-plate by a Dove-tail, and are borne up 
horizontally by A wal iece of Maſonry of their own 
Size, which is chiefly hid in the Ground: there muſt alſo 
be. on each Side a large croſs Piece to crols the Baſon, which 
binds together the falſe Beams with the true, both before 
and behind ; © theſe they faſten to the Top of the Beams, 
allowing them a Foot and an half Decſivity to the Place 
where they are mortiſed into the falſe Beams. 

They alſo make in the Ground, on the Sides of the 
falſe 2 ten Feet from the Baſon, a Pit twelve Feet 
deep, and ten Feet ſquare, to place the two Blocks, which 
ſhould join at Bottom, and be ſepatated by the great Ends, 
about two Feet above the Surface of he rode 
a manner, that the Screw = 
them; theſe muſt be joined at Bottom to the 
firong Dove-tail, and the'Piles joined with 
near the Top, about fifteen Inches from 'the 
ſhould be bound with Girders — Is to 
aſunder, and prevent their parting 2 
Blocks and the Piles muſt be AF up with 
ſhould be well ramm'd; theſe Girders — 2 
ſeven or eight Inches to the Body of the Blocks. 

In the Middle of the Girders there ſhould be an Hole 
to put in the Screw, which ſhould there deſcend 
dicularly, and which is rounded to this Place, and leflen'd 
to a third Part of its Thickneſs ; and a Foot lower than 
the Girders ought to be a Rail plac'd as a Support, 
Bottom to Top, in a Slope, for a Reſt to the Screw; there 
ſhould be on this Rail a Plate of Iron, and an Axis to the 
Screw, fox its Play: the Screw muſt be twelve Feet long, 
and thirteen Inches thick at the Top ; the Screw-tap, or 
the Extremity of the ſpiral Line, ought to be three Inches 
and an half, and ſhould form an exact Square; the Screw 
ſhould paſs croſs a Wheel, which is plac'd three Feet from 
the 8 of the Ground, and which in this Place ſhould 
be ſquare, and about an Inch and an half of its Thickneſs 
pared off for the Play of the Wheel : this Wheel ſhould 
be join'd with Spokes and Curb, athwart, into which they 

divers Pegs, that they may be able, with five or fix 
en, to give it the neceſſary Motion. 

Laſtly : There ſhould be plac'd, at five Feet from the 
Bottom * the Baſon, two great Beams, which muſt 
between the true and the falſe Beams; theſe muſt be both 
ſquared or pared away at the great End, on both Sides 
where the Beams touch, where they let them into a Notch, 
to prevent their coming out; and at the Back-part they 
put a Key, to ſecure them from being diſplac'd (for they 
cannot put them into it); but nevertheleſs, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may play between the Beams, without change- 
ing their Poſition: theſe Beams ſhould be well fitred to 
their Bed, and join'd with Keys, that they cannot part 
from each other ; for they ſhould = inſenſibly from 
the falſe Beams, where they ought alſo to ſeparate to the 
Right of the Screw, to give Place for it. Upon the End 
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Which is upon the falſe Beams; Gra hey wer it wi 
the ſame Screw from'the Side of the Beams: after 
they have moulded the Grapes with the three Poles, the 
re Planks, and the Nave, by the Hel of the Wheel which 
moves the Screw, they preſs the Bag ſtrongly. 

Theſe Beums e Fece pod an HF tick: 
and if that is not big enough, they put two each 
other, and ſometimes three, e ſc they 
Join' together with Nails in different Places, both 
Bed, in Front, that t may work t e, - —L a if 
there raiſear the End of 


Of the great Framed Prefs. 


| This Sort of Prefs is made like the other, cons at, 
inſtead of the Blocks, they uſe a Frame. They make a 
pu the Earth twelve Feet deep, 

and, to ſupport the Earth, they 

of Stone all round it, in the Form of a Well, —4 4 
to be ſeven Ftet Diameter, that they may 
Space a Frame of Wood-work of a ſquare 
together with Poſts, Joifts; Ground-plates, and 
like a St. Andrew's Croſs : in this Frame they put a ſolid 
of about three thouſand Weight; —— Jn 
Screw to the Centre of the Frame, that they 


| Jo's 


at one End of a Pole, which 


prefs. At about two. or three Feet from the 
| Ground is Wheel, by means of which, and the Weight 
the F as A the Screw deſcend, which lowers 
| Frame ſhould be ten Feet high, and four 
Infhestquare on each Front. Great Care ſhould 
c Meg f che Block-prefles, not to ſcrew them too hard, 
— — and ſplit them to Pieces, nothing 
W. You muſt not fail 
to make the Dove-tails very exact: but, above all, the 
Work. the Not ſhould be made araficilly o thei 
© Theſe great Preſſes make, at one Vat or , from 
. One wer abike 
leſs by a fourth Part; and it will preſs as well, when there 
are not above ten or fifteen Pieces of Wine: in this Caſe; 
the Pieces ſhould be proportionably diminiſh'd in rake 
neſs from what has been deſcrib' d. 


The Names, Length, and 7 bickneſs, « 
compoſe a great Preſs. 


The main Beams from thirty-two to thirty-five Feet 
long, and, one with another, from two Feet and an half 
to three Feet thick. 

The Cheeks or Side-beams twenty-eight Feet 1 
about two Feet thick at the Bottom, and eighteen Inches 
at the Top. 

The Piles twelve Feet and twelve or thirteen 
Inches thick. It muſt be obſerv'd to make theſe with 
counter Dove-tails to thoſe of the Cheeks; the firſt is 
plac'd at fifteen Inches from the Bottom of the Checks; 
one ought to put three from the Top, to that which 1s in 
the Ground; and the latter ſhould be even with the Top 
of the falſe Stiller. | 

Upon the Piles of the Cheeks, and upon thoſe of the 
Blocks, are plac'd Braces of Wood nine Feet long, and 
about nine or ten Inches thick, to bind them together. 

The 2 ſix Feet long, and about fifteen or ſixteen 
Inches 

The * eighteen Feet Jong, dove! eighteen 
Inches broad, and fifreen Inches thick. iy. 


the Pieces which 


1 
| Means Er Fa 
Inches broad, and nine or ten thick. ; . 
r EE eee 
five Feet und an half lotig Ag x thick towards the 
Head; dor Py to | 


of the K N Aue five 
wa he Pegs of the Keys fourteen Inches long, 
The rev cid Timbers of the falſe Beams about 
Feet long. four or five Inches thick, and the Ane a 
of the falſe Beams. 
c The tw other croſs Timber of the falſe Beats bine 
Feet long, and about eight Inches thick. 
R een 


Tube Pieces of 
Feet long, about nine or ten Inches broad, and fix thick. 
The great croſs Timbers, put as a Band'between the f 
falſe Bears, ſix or ſeven Inches :thick. 
The two Blocks fourteen Feet long each; about firteen 
Inches thick at the Head, and twelve at the Bottbm. 
The Screw fifteen Inches at the Bottom before it is 
ſquar'd, thirteen Inches, according to the Foot of the 
rr + ag th 
The Wheel, ten Feet Diameter, with Spokes of four 
Inches Thickneſs, the ſame as the Ribs, upon which are 
OT ET LN NN III ON 


. N 


the Size in the remaining 


Maye, which are at the Baſon, 92 


W 1 


dmitting eight or hine Men in the Circumference 


| ut of the Preſs ſix Feet long, two Feet broad, 
md four Inch * 2 to be creſted with 


The pans which are plac'd under the Spindle, be- 
ee Cheeks, ſhould be of the ſame Breadth as 
2 5 and Ad o Ae. Inches thick. | 
irders,, w ought to embrace the Top of the 
muſt he two Inches higher than the Under- part 
oh e one Foot broad, and about five Inches 


; The. Spindle two Feet high, and twelve or fourteen 
Ne 1 e the between the ende iT 


—S ON 
3 3 Abd og Tomy 
rame, in t ed Preſs, ten Feet long or deep, 
and four Feet vine Inches ſquare, vith four Froms. " 
Nave, t Feet and an half 
Inches thick one Way, and fix the other. 
All theſe Timbers ſhould be Oak, except 


the Screw, 


ih ſhould be of Walnut One may make the moſt 


e Par ef het F to the 
Size of the Wood ad ah , e 
„ 


The Deſcription of a ſlight Preſs. 
This Sort of Preſs is much leſs chargeable than the 
others; and it alſo a much leſs 
bur it is nevertheleſs of great Uſe for private Perſons, who 
have no great Vintage, where this will be ſufficient ; for 
it will make eight or ten Pieces of Wine at cach Tun- 


tit is ſlight Preſs is much the ſame 

with that of the other Preſſes; nnn 
differ. 

1 made in the Earth, ought to be four 
Feet deep, fourteen broad, and eighteen long, more or 
lefs, according to the Size of the intended Prefs. 
make three little Walls of Free-ſtone croſs the Prefs, which 
occupies the Bottom of the Square of the Baſon ; they 
make the Walls in the Middle two Feet, and thoſe on the 
Sides two and an half thick; an ing muſt be left in 
the Middle of each of the Side-walls, about twenty Inches 
ſquare, to the two Cheeks one oppoſite to the other 
on each Side of the Baſon, which ſhould incline an Inch 
and an half towards the Baſon: theſe muſt W and 
plan'd on three Sides, from the Top of the Stillings ; but 
the Top ſhould remain rough. In theſe Sides, w ich are 
towards the Baſon, they make a Notch at the Height of 


ity of Wine; 


| two Feet and an half from the Baſon, three Inches broad, 


four Inches deep, and two Feet high in aſcending towards 
They p lace the falſe Stillings upon the middle Wall; 
„ the other 


embrace the Cheeks, and are join d to them by ſquare 


Su and Dove: tails. In croſſing the Piles and the 


e Stillings, they put the four Stillings in Notches, as 
in the other Preſſes: thoſe of the Middle embrace the 
Checks, and are join d to them as the Piles are, and ſhould 
extend beyond the Piles, which are behind the Cheeks 
eight or nine Inches: the Top of the Stillings ought to be 
notched an Inch and an half, fit to receive the Piles to 


They keep the Whole together; then they put upon theſe the 


Pieces of Maye, which they Cloſe, as hath been already 
ſaid ; and the Baſon is the ſame with the other Preſſes. 
The Spindle of the Screw ought to be ſeven or eight 
Inches longer than the Back of the Cheeks, and embrace 
them in their thickeſt Parts; this is plac'd them, 
and ſupported upon the Keys, which croſs the Checks, 
Nails: this muſt be ſtay'd behind the Cheeks with a 
ey, and in front with four iron Bars, making a Square 
of a Foot and an half, bored at the four Corners with Pins 
and Nails four or five Inches long towards the Screw-tap. 
Upon the Spindle they lay Planks of the fame 1 
W 


long, about five 


which ſhould -be Elm, Suat ain 1 rue a and the 


place two Piles, which 
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which they croſs in ſuch. a manner, t thei 
er up erg coo Piers of the fume cog EN 
they lay two croſs Pieces o ngth as 
which embrace the Top ewes nb 
they let them in at each End in Front, here 
join'd: theſe croſs Pieces _ 
which ſhould take hold | 


e will, e ba be: ſofficiem ww, jnftruc a 


$4 4 4 Pg — A . F - . c 2 . — 
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ment as that of the other Preſs, with a 


to join it to a Wheel, which be laid ori | Ha) | £713 LAS. Ag enn * 
well conſolidated” with the Screw, and join d wi I ict of aL fnad — 


> 


WE 7 
th, to be able to contain the F or Wainſcot,; that 
round the Wheel. Under the Centre | | 
Length of the 8 

Cheeks, and eigh | 
of Tenon at each End, which 
Cheeks.” The Standard ſhould 


1 


which \ ſuſ⸗ 
pended by it, in ſuch a manner, that it may : in 
order to this, the End of the Pin, which is — 

at the 


other End in the J WG. - + 

At ten or twelve Feet from the Preſs they place a 
either horizontally or n with an Axlc- 
which ought to play in the Fliers of Wood, well fix 
they bind to the Wheel, which is at the Top of the 

ſon, to one of rhe Spokes, of one of the Pins which 
driven in for this Purpoſe, the Eilet-hole of a 
Wheel once or twice round with the 
take hold of the Rope: the Re 
Wheel five or fix times, 
to that- which is at the Si 
ſeven or eight Men to 


58 811. 


Conſe e > 10 more than of Moiſture, 
one Turn and an Rope about the Wheel, and preceding : 
there is another to preſs, they ſhould remi or | _ i bd 
three Turns of the Rope to the Wheel to finiſh — 

ing; otherwiſe they would riſque the breaking the Wheel 

= the a, —_— When the Bag- 

is ſufficiently preſſed, they ſtop the perpendicular Wherl 

for half an Hour, to allow time for: the Wine to drain 


4 
f 


off. In this ſort of Preſs, there is n ; | 
ard-prefſes, which is borne by the Nave, and ſupplies the „hing: Cohn, come auler char de et ü. dh 
. ” ſhew the Temperature of the Weather, according to that 
There ought to be one experienc'd Man, to whom yaa hou a, 4.4 
others ought to be obedient, to conduct the Preſſing, an = they came? as the Winter. birds, 


to cut and chop the Marc as often as it ſhall need. "TR rer RS he Camas ; 


| The particular Pieces of a ſlight Preſs. | they intimate cold Winters likely to enſue with us. And 
| The two Checks, fixteen Feet long, and about eigh- * It be in the fame Country, they ſhew a Temperature of 
The Spindle, fifteen or ſixteen Feet long, and about 
The Head-piece, fixteen Feet long, and about thirteen 1 ; 
Shs craſs Tiber, fix Feet long, and about fix or chacimas, forctel an hard Winter. 
ſeven Inches thick. 2 ben Sea-pyen flock from falt to freſh Water, it ſig- 
The Piles, twelve Feet long, and about twelve or thirteen nifies a ſudden Alteration of Weather to much Cold. 
Inches thick | | | T9 
The Screw, ſeven or cight Feet long. about thineen Coe n; thendene every Ver = ny Fee 
Joches thick to the ˙ ane, and ſixteen Ioches at the; Lour them 3, Wood and. Water being ablolurely ne 
ua n ceſfary to render a Place agrecable and pleaſant. Where 
Tube Standard twelve Feet and an half. long there are Woods already grown to a large Size, ſo ſituated 
F ſeventeen 14 b be taken into the Garden, or ſo neatly adjoining, as 
grey =» the 20s, ane ten ot the > Cotmenietoe cs be mation otter 
Ends, and eight or ten Inches thick in the Middle, re- den to the Wood; they be fo 1 d — 
duc d to ſix or ſeven at the Ends. \ : ing Walks thro _—_— — 4 
"08 _ nine Feet Diameter, and ten or | deg ba. ple ben of a Sa * 
The perpendicular Wheel of an equal Diameter, and Heat of Summer), when thoſe Walks afford a goodly 
five or ſix Inches thick in every Part of the Timber. _ ＋ the ſcorching _ 1 | * 
The Axle-tree ten or eleven Feet long, and eight Inches Wild * _ treated of the U f. py | 
Diameter. | | Wuderneſles, ve given Directions for the making = 
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is to be preferr'd, Ii the cüttig öf theſe Walks, there 
ſhould be particular Care taken to, lead them over the 
ſmootheſt and ſourideſt Part of the Ground f 18 alſo to 
avoid cutting dom the good Trees; ſo that whenever 
theſe ſtand in the Way, ic will be better to lead 'the Walk 
on one Side, than to have the Tree ftatid-in the middle: 
foraltho*- ſome Perſons may contend for the Beauty of 

Trees which are left ſtanding in Walks; yet it wut 


oc J 
allow ' d, that unleſs the Walk is made much broader 


ſion for Wildernefles in the Garden; bnce the natural Woods 
may be ſo contriv'd, as to render them much 
than any new Plantation can poſſibly arrive to within the 
Compaſs of twenty — the: Evcen:daib.ie 
greateſt Progreſs in their Growth; and in ſuch Places where 
their Growth is (low, there cannot be expected Shade equal 
to the grown Woods, in double that Number of Years: 
but there is not only the Pleaſure of enjoying a preſent 
Shade from theſe Woods but alſo a great 


ei the Wood is fo Gtoared, a that the Ganden may be 
contriv d between the Houſe and that, then the Walk into 
the Wood ſhould be made as near to the Houſe as poſſible; 
that there may not be too much open Space to walk thro* - 
Eten, hn ter wil ea Neely for vtng of te 

| a for twiſting of t 
Walks pretty much, fo as to make as much W 
Pros Ground will admit; bur chene ſhould be 
Care taken not to bring the Turns ſo near each other, as 
that the two Walks may be expoſed to each other, for want 
of a ſufficient Thickneſs of Wood between 3 but where the 
3j — ſhould not 
proach nearer to each other than Feet ; or 
Tn very lrgs ————ů ——— — bit- 
ter; becauſe, when the Under-wood is cut down, which 
will be ablolutely neceſſary every tenth or twelfth Lear, 
to its. Growth, then the Walks will be quite 
open, until the Under-wood grows up again, unleſs a Bor- 
der of Shrubs, intermix d with ſome Ever · greens, is planted 
by the Sides of the Walks; which is what I would recom- 
——— greatly add to the Pleaſure: of theſe 


* 6.22 oor e's We AY | 


Feet broad in ſinall Woods; but in 
will not be too much on each Side of the Walks : the Bor- 
der of Shrubs and Ever-greens may be nine or ten Feet 
broad; which may be ſe.manag'd, as to ſhut our the View 
from one Part of the Walk to the other, at thoſe times 
when the Under-wood is cut down; at which times there 
will be an abſolute Occaſion for ſuch Plantationsz and at 
all rimes they will afford great Pleaſure, by adding to the 
Variety, as alſo by their fragrant Odour. ; * * cr 

Sorts of Shrubs which will thrive in the Shade Woods, 
as alſo the Flowers proper to plant near theſe Walks, are 


mention'd in ſeparate Liſts, at the End of this Work; fo 
I ſhall not inſert them in this Place. 


to 


faved other: both 
true Taſte When a Wood is 


large ones fifteen Feet 


thoſe Places than in the other, che Trees eee 
Obſtructions to the Walkers, « ally when two or three 
"Perſons are together: that it will be much bet 
2 —_— clear from ren and 
-fpreading Tree ſtands near the Walk, 
away the fmall Wood, ſo as to make an Opefling rount 
the Trees, where there may be ſome Sears plac'd; for Per- 
"ſofis to reſt under the Shade: the Turns made in cheſt 
Walke ſhould' be as natural 2s poſlible; nor ſhould chere 
be too many of them, for that will render che W. 
thro them therefore the grrat Skill im make- 
ing of theſe Walks is, to make che Turns ſo eaſy as not 
appear Hl Work of Art, nor to extend — 
to ſo great Length, as — who 1 
1 may be expoſed 


A each 
theſe Extremes ſhould ee, 3 much as 


poſſible, ſince-they are equally diſagreeable to Ferſons of 


manag d in this 
: Way, and d few Places left Uke an open Grove, 
where there are ſome Trees fo ſituated as to form 
dem, there can be no greater Ornankent”ro # fine Sea, 


than ſuch a Wood. 


We ſhall now ne fi Ceube af Woods for Profit | 
to the Poſſſſrz and hf deny yn 
ton. 5 

The g of che Wood and Foreſts, w 
* e late Fears mide in this Sey, ed 
every Petſon who wiſhes well to it; ſince there is 5 — 
- which ſeems more fatally to chteaten 4 Weakening; if not 


: Diſſolution, of the Strength of this once fimous and flou- 
ap- riſhing Nation, than the notorious Decay of its Timber: 


-and-as this Devaſtation has ſpread thro” the 


, fo, 
unleſs ſome Expedient be ſeriouſly and ſpeedily reſolved 
on, to put a to this Deſtruction Te and 
4 for the eee Intreake of it, one of the moſt glortous 
"Bulwarks of this Nation will, ina ew" Fadia, be wepding 
to it. 3 
eee ths b en 
by thoſe intrulted wih the Care of the public Woods; 
ſince their private Intereſt is ſo much advanced by the de- 
22 1 e to pre- 
ſerve : therefore, unleſs 


on to improve their Eſtates, b encouraging 
of Timber, it is to be feared, that in an there 
will be 4 want of it for the Supply. of the Navy; which, 


whenever it happens, muſt put a Period to the Trade of 
this Country,” #7 


lr has been often urged, by Perſons who: Judgmedr ta 
other Affairs might be depended on, that the great Plan- 
- tations, which, b. for ſeveral: Years paſt, have been carried 
on in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, will be of public 
Benefit, by the Propagation of Ti imber : but in this they 
are greatly miſtaken ; for in moſt of the Planting, which 
bas been done for Years paſt, there has been little Regard 
had to the n of Timber; preſent 'Shade and 


The former Method which was practis'd i in cutting of Shelter have been'principally conſider*d ;- and in order to 


theſe Walks thro' Woods, was to have them as ftrait as 
poſſible; ſo that there was much Trouble to make Sights 
thro' the Woods, for Direction how to cut them; but 
where this was practis d, every Tree which ſtood in the 
Line, good bad, were cut down ; and many times 
boggy or bad Ground was taken into the Walks ; ſo that 
an Expence of Draining and Levelling was neceflary to 

pan them proper for walking on: beſide this, there were 
many other Inconveniencies attending theſe ſtrait Cuts thro? 
Woods, as, firſt, by letting in a great Draught of Air, 
which in windy Weather renders the Walks unplea ant; 
and then theſe Cuts will appear at a great Diſtance from 
the Woods, which will have a very bad Effect: therefore 


the modern Practice of twiſting the Walks thro? Woods, 


'obtain theſe ſoon, great Numbers of Trees have been taken 
out of Woods, 2 Sc. which, if they had re- 
mained in their firſt Situation, might have afforded good 
Timber; but by being tranſ; at a large Size, are 
abſolutely rendered unfit for any Uſe but Fuel; ſo that the 
great Quantity oſ Plantations which have been made, I 
tear, will be rather found pre judicial, than of Uſe, to the Im- 
provement of Timber; x: is there any other Method of 
increaſing the uſeful Timber of this Country, than by ſow- 
ing of the Seeds in the Places where there are to remain ; 
or in ſuch Situations, where there are Plenty of Oaks in 
the Neighbourhood, if the Ground is properly fenced, to 
keep out Cattle and Vermin, the Acorns which drop from 
thoſe Trees will ſoon produce Plenty of young Trees; 


10 G which, 


k 


reſpective Titles, 
the Elm is eſteem' d as, 
are few cultivated South 


" 


of England, where i in Hedge-rows, 
or Plantations near North- weſt Part 
of England, Trees of 
the Wuch-elm in Woods, 
'as if that Tree was a which has 1 
by Seeds, it may b in thi 
The Beech Woods, eſpe- 
ia ; . Kens, 
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| The Aſh is a very profitable Tree, 
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the Profits of his Labour, who ſows the Seeds ; b 
is not a beautiful Tree to ſtand near an Habitation, 
late in the Spring in putting out its Leaves, and the 
that ſheds them in Autumn; nor is it a friendly Tree 
whatever grows near it, the Roots drawing away all 

Nouriſhment of the Ground ; whereby the Trees or Planes 
which grow near are intirely deprived of it; ſo that where 
the Aſh- tree grows in Hedge-rows, the Hedges in a few 


04 


F 8 


Poplars of ſeveral Sorts, the Willow, Alder, &c. : but 
as theſe, and all the other Kinds of Trees, have been fully 


fired to turn to them for farther Information ; and I ſhall 
next treat of the 
whatever Kinds of Trees they are compos d. 
Where there are young Woods, great Care 
taken of the Fences ; for if Cattle ſhould 
the Trees, 
to them, by browſing on the Branches, or 1 
Trees: and during the firſt ten Years of their Growth, 


mals be 


get in among 


they ſhould be ſecured from Hares and Rabbets ; other- 
wile, in ſevere Froſt, or when the Ground. is cover'd 


or three Years; therefore thoſe Perſons who have the Care 
of young Woods, ſhould be very diligent in froſty Wea- 
ther, in looking over the Trees, and ſtopping the Holes 
in the Fences, to keep out all Vermin. 

Another Care to be taken of young Woods, is the 
thinning of the Trees from time to time, as 
in their Growth; but in the doing of this, there muſt be 
great Caution uſed ; for this ſhould be gradually perform'd, 
ſo as not to open the Trees too much, to let the cold Air 
among them; which will greatly retard their Growth: 
nor ſhould the Trees be left fo cloſe, as to draw each 
ather up like Maypoles; but rather obſerve a Medium in 


; 


FE 


11 


general Management of Woods, of 


they will, i \ 


imbeo is 

Roots 

2 but 

their Under- 

che Ti 

that by this 

Value of the Under-wood 1 
* | , | . 

to have both, neither of them can be ſo good, as where 

are ſeparately preſerv d. e EIN Get” 

If Perſons who have Eſtates would be careful tonurſe 

up Trees in their H it would in time become 

a Fortune to their Succeſſors; as hereby the Timber grow- 


ing in the Hedges may be worth more than the Freehold 
of the Eſtate, which has often been the Caſe with Eſtates, 
from which their Poſſeſſors have cut down Timber for 
Fortunes for their younger Children : the of 


this ſhould encourage Perſons to be a little more attentive 
to the Growth and Preſervation of young Wood; 
and Trouble is not 


the Expence 


Wood, 
Timber be fo, valuable as that 


will never 


a young Root: whoever 


© 


ſo that for either Timber or Copſe Wood, the beſt Method 
is to „ ng well, and ſecure the Fences, and 
ſow the ; — wards. campanct:” -4 

ears 
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_ edg'd Sword with a ſharp Point; becauſe the Leaves of 


deluce 
The Characters are; 
It bath 4 Lily-flower 


, confiting of one Leaf, and ſhaped 
exal#ly like that of the common Iris : the Pointal is fur- 
nis d with three Leaves; but the turns to 4 
Fruit ſhaped like that of the common Iris: the Root is 


the Iris. 
The Species are; | 


Early Perfias bulbous Flower-de-luce, with a vari 
Flower. 


2. Xipmon |; 
ridtus aureo. Boerb. Ind. Narrow-leaf d bulbous Iris, with 
a white Flower, and the lower Part of the Lip of a yel- 

3. Xir nion anguſtifolinm, cæruleo-violacenm, non 0ds- 
rum. Boerb. Ind. Common narrow - leaf d bulbous Iris, 
| þ with a blue violet-colour'd Flower, without Scent, 

2. XzxRanTHEMUM flore pleno purpureo majore. H. L. 4. Xirnmion anguſtifolium, flore luteo inodoro. Tourn, 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large double purple Narrow- leaf d bulbous 
3. XznAnTHEMUM flore fimplici albo. H. L. Eternal 5. Xir nion enguſtifolium, flore ex violaceo-purpares (3 


4. XzxranTrEEMUM flore pleno allo. H. L. Eternal row-leaf*d bulbous Iris, with a violet-purple and pale-blue 
S. XERANTHEMUM lore fimplici purpureo minore. 6. X1emon angeÞif olium, petalis repandis albis, erectis 
Tourn. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a leſſer ſingle dilute caruleis, i tibus pallide caruleſcentibus Boer. 
purple Flower. | | Ind. Narrow-leaf d bulbous Iris, whoſe Flower hath white 
Falls ; the upright Leaves of a Sky-blue, and the under 
ones of a bluiſh — Ro hat 5 

U ſingle . „ X1pr10N anguſtifolium, petalis r is aureis, in- 
"Theſe Flowers were formerly much more cultivated in . pallide flavis, erectis dilute cæruleis. Boerb. 
the Exgliſſʒ Gardens than at preſent; eſpecially the two ud. Narrow- leaf d bulbous Iris, whoſe Flower hath yel- 
Sorts with double Flowers; which the Gardeners near Lon- low Falls, and the upright Leaves are of a ſky- blue Co- 
don did cultivate in great Plenty for their Flowers, which Jour. | | | 
they brought to Market in the Winter · ſeaſon, to ſet in 8. X1enion anguftifolium, flore majore dilute cæruleo. 
Glaſſes in Rooms, to ſupply the Place of other Flowers, Narrow-leaf*d bulbous Iris, with a large ſky-blue Flower, 
which are not eaſy to be procur d at that Seaſon; for theſe, . Mirnion anguſtifolium, flore majore dilute cæruleo, 


with a large ſky-blue Flower, elegantly ſtriped wich Red. 

10. Xienion anguſtifolium, flore majore albo. Narrow- 
ip · leaf d bulbous Iris, with a large white Flower. 

11. XIT HION anguſtifolium, flore majore albo, lineis 
dilute caruleo, & piũis violaceo dijtinfio. Narrow- leaf d 
bulbous Iris, with a large white Flower, with ſky-blue 
Stripes, and ſpotted with Violet. 

12. X1ynuton anguſtifolium, flore majore ſaturate vio- 
laceo. Narrow-leat'd bulbous. Iris, with a large deep 
violet-colour'd Flower, 


33. XI- 


XIPHION [of Zee, or Z:2:410v, a ſmall two- 
this Plant reſemble a little 8 word], Bulbous Iris, or Flower- 


bulbous, or conſiſts of many Coats, in which it differs from 
r. X1emon Perficum precox, flore variegato. Tourn, 


exyafifolium, fore abe, labio inferieri 


Iris, with a yellow Flower, with- 


Flower, or Ptarmica, with a ſingle white Flower. ccruleo palleſcente, variegato, notata. Boerb. Ind. Nar- 


lineis-rubris eleganter firiato. Narrow-lcat'd bulbous Iris, 
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13. XIrmox unguſtifolium, flore majort, pet alis repais- 
% dilute cæruleis, erefdis ſaturate violaceo. Narrow - leaf d 
bulbous Iris, with. a large Flower, whoſe: Falls are of a 
Skye blue, but the upright Petals are of u deep · violet Co- 
. 1 23b:0U 1-1 ir 
134. X1emon -anguſtifolium, flore majore 
petalis repandis flavis, : Narrow-leaf*d-bulbous Iris, with 
a large fky-blue Flower, with yellow Falls. 
15. XIrHION anguſtifolium, flore majore ſatunatius vio- 
daceo, ſtriis rubris eleganter variegato. - Narrow - leaf d 


o 


bulbous: Iris, with a deep violet · colour d Flower, beauti- 1 


fully ſtriped with Re tt. 
16. X1enion anguſtifolium, flore majore, petalis repan- 
dis dilute caruleo,. ereffis flavo. Narrow-leat'd bulbous 
Iris, whoſe Flower hath pale - blue Falls, but the upright 
Leaves are of a yellow Colour. AERANY. 1 $6 75560 
There are many other Varieties of this Flower, which 
have been of late Years obtain'd from Seeds: their Num- 
bers are every Year ſo much increas d that way, that it 
would be endleſs to enumerate them all; therefore I-ſhall 
proceed to their Culture; in which, I ſhall firſt begin with 
the Method of raifing them from Seeds, that being the way 
to obtain new Varieties. 10002402 S044 15: 


Having procured a Parcel of Sceds from good Flowers, 


the Beginning of September, you ſhould provide ſome flat 
Pans or Boxes, which muſt have Holes in their Bottoms to 
let the Moiſture paſs off; theſe ſhould be fill'd with freſh 
light ſandy Earth, and the Seeds ſown thereon pretty 
thick, obſerving to ſcatter them as equally as poſlible z then 
cover them over about half an Inch thick with the ſame 
light freſh Earth, and place the Boxes or Pans where they 


may have the morning Sun till Eleven o Clock; and if the - 


Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, they muſt be now-and-then 


refreſn'd with Water. K 
In this Situation they may remain until the Middle of 


October, when they ſhould be remov'd into a more 
Poſition, where 


at this Seaſon, are very apt to ſpread over the Surface of 


the Earth, in Pots, when they are expoſeed to the open 
Air. | 


In the Spring the Plants will appear above-ground, 
when, if the Seaton is dry, they muſt be now-and-then re- 


freſh'd with Water, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; 


and as the Seaſon advances, and the Weather becomes . 


warm, they ſhould be again removed into their former 
ſhady Situation, where they may enjoy the morning Sun 


only. When the Plants begin to decay (which will be in 


June), they muſt be clear'd from Weeds, and dead Leaves, 


and ſome treſh Earth ſifted over them about half an Inch | 
other Plants in Beauty. 


thick, ſtill ſuffering them to abide in the ſame Situation 
all the Summer-ſeaton ; during which time they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear fromWeeds, 
until the Beginning of October; when they muſt be again 
removed into the Sun, and the Surface of the Earth lightly 
taken off, and ſome freſh Earth ſifted over them. _. 
In this Place they muſt remain all the Winter, as be- 
fore; and in the Spring they muſt be treated as was di- 
rected for the former Year. Fr 
When the Leaves are decay*d, the Bulbs ſhould be care- 
fully taken up (which may be beſt done by ſitting the 
Earth through a tine Sieve); and a Bed or two of good 
light freſh Earth ſhould be prepared, into which the Bulbs 
mult be planted, at about three Inches aſunder each Way, 
and three Inches deep. Theſe Beds muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds and Moſs; and in the Spring, juſt 
betore the Plants come up, the Surface of the Beds thould 
be ſtirr d, and fome freſh Earth fifted over them about 


half an Inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 


Roots. 

During the Spring and Summer they muſt be conſtantly 
weeded ; and at Michaelmas the Earth ſhould be again 
ſtirr' d, and ſome freſh fifted over the Beds again, as be- 
ſore; obſerving in Winter and Spring ſtill to keep the 
Beds clean, which is the whole Management they will re- 
quire, and in June following the greatelt Part ot the Roots 
will flower; at which time you ſhould carefully look over 

6 | 


wha. * — * . 


open 

they may have the full Sun moſt Part of plan 
the Day; in which Place they muſt abide all the Winter, 
obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds and Moſs, which, 


being always the ſame. 


ward changed into a roundiſb Fruit, divided into four or 


thetn 5 


bulbous-rooted Flowers in the large Bor- 
of the Pleaſure - garden, where, during the Conti- 
nuance in Flower, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
But after theſe choice Flowers are obtain'd from Secds, 
they. may be increaſed by Off-ſets, as other bulbobs Flow- 
ers are. Theſe Off-ſers ſhould be" planted im a ſeparate 
Border from the blowing Roots, for one Year, until they 
have Strength enough to produce Flowers, when they 
TEE in the Flower nd wa the old Roots. 
er Year, Wk ould des e des 588 r U 
Leaves decay, otherwiſe they will ſend forth freſh Fibres, 
when it will be too late to remove them: nor ſhould they 
be kept long out of the Ground; a Week or a Fortnight 
is full enough; for when they are kept longer, their Bulbs 


are ſubje&t to ſhrink, which cauſes their Flowers to be weak 


the following Year. 


throughly rotted, it will be ſtill 


* 


every Year ; which will 
always furniſh new Varieties, ſome of which will greatly 


Ts Yew of HY 


pagated by Seeds, in the ſame manner 
as the other Sorts; but the Boxes in which they are ſown, 
ſhould be put under a Garden-frame in Winter, to ſhelter 


This may be pro 


them from hard Froſt ; becauſe, while the Plants are 
young, they are ſomewhat tender. From the Seeds of 


this Kind I could never obtain any Varieties, their Flowers 


Theſe Plants are alſo propagated by OfF-ſets, in the ſame 


manner as the other Sorts ; but their Roots ſhould not be 


tranſplanted oftener than every third Year : nor ſhould 
they be eyer kept out of the Ground long ; becauſe their 
Roots will intirely decay in a ſhort time, ſo as not to be 
recover'd again. This Sort was formerly more common 
in the Gardens near London than at preſent ; which, I ſup- 
poſe, has been occaſion'd by the keeping the Roots above 
Ground too Jong, which deſtroy'd them. F 


XYLON [Z, Wood], The Cotton Plant. 
The CharaZers are; | 
| The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments almoſt to the Bottom; and is of the expanded Bell- 
ſhape : from the Centre riſes an bollow pyramidal Tube, 
adorned and loaded, for the moſt part, with Chives : from 
the Empalement ſhoots up the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in 
ihe Bottom of the Flower, ang of the Tube, which is after- 


more 


X Y 


more. ſeminal Cells, gaping at the Top, and inclofng Seeds 


cover'd over with, and wrapped within that ſoft duile 
Wool, commonly known by the Name of Cotton. 
The Species are; | 
1. XvLon, Ave Goſſypium herbacenm. J. B. Herb or 


2. Ryton Americamm preftantifſimem, ſemine vire- 
Fente. Ligen. The moſt excellent American Cotton, with 
a greeniſh Seed. 25 

g. XyLon, five Goſſypium fruteſcens annuum, folio vi- 
tis ampliort quingudfdo, Inſule Providenti . Plak. Piyt. 
Annual ſhrubby Cotton of the Iſland of Providence, with 
a large quinquefid Vine-leaf. | 

4. XyLon arboreum. J. B. The Tree-cotton. 

5. XyLoN arboreum, flore flavo. Tourn. Tree-cotton, 
with a yellow Flower. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant in the 
warm Parts of the Eaſt and Weft- Indies, where they 
in great Plenty; ſome of which have been 3 by 
the Curious in Botany; but others have eſcaped their No- 
tice: however, theſe being what I have obſerved growing 
in the European Gardens, I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with an Enumeration of the other Varieties. 

The firſt Sort here mention d is cultivated plentifully 
in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; 
as alſo between Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the 
Cotton is brought annually into theſe Northern Parts of 


upon tilled Grounds in the Spring of 


_—_ It is ſown | 

the Year, and cut down, and reaped in Harveſt, as Corn 
with us. The Ground muſt be tilled and fown again the 
fucceeding Year, and d in ſuch ſort, as we do the 
Tillage for Corn, and other Grain. It is an annual Plant, 


periſhing when it hath perfected its Fruit, as many others 


This Cotton is the Wool which incloſes or wraps up the 
Seeds, r nA * 
veſſel, i b; for it is from this Sort 
that the” vaſt Q ial of Cotton are taken, which fur- 
niſh our Parts of the World : it is brought from the Iſlands, 

the Natives take great Care of its Culture. There 
are ſeveral Sorts of Cotton ſold, which chiefly differ ac- 
cording to the Countries from whence. they come, and the 
various ions made of them: the firſt is the Cot- 
ton in the Wool; that is to ſay, that which comes from 
the Shell, from which only we take the Seed: theſe Cot- 
tons come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. The ſecond is the 
Cotton in the Yarn, which comes from Damaſcus. The 
Jeruſalem Cottons, which are called Bazacs, are the beſt 
which are fold. The ſecond and third Sorts are alſo an- 
nual: theſe are cultivated in the Weft-Indies in great Plenty. 
Bur the fourth and fifth Sorts grow in Egypt; theſe abide 
many Years, and often arrive to be Trees of great Mag- 
nitude, from which the Inhabitants are annually furniſh*'d 
with great Quantities of Cotton. One of theſe Trees has 
2 purpliſh, and the other a yellow Flower; which, I be- 
lieve, is the only Difference between them. : 
The firſt Sort, which is what the Inhabitants of the 


Greek Iſlands cultivate, produces ſmall Pods, which con- 
tain but a ſmall Quantity of Cotton; therefore is not ſo 


well worth cultivating as ſome of the other Sorts ; nor is 
the Staple of it ſo fine. The Sort which produces the 


krgeſt Heads, and the fineſt Cotton, of any I have yet 


ſeen, is the ſecond Sort; but the Cotton of this ſo cloſely 
adheres to the Seeds, as to render it very difficult to ſepa- 
rate them from it; which has occaſion'd the Inhabitants 
of America ſo much Trouble, as to make them inclinable 
to give up the Culture of this Sort; but could a Gin be 
invented, whereby the Seeds could be readily taken out, 
this Sort of Cotton might become a very beneficial Plant 
to the Inhabitants of Carolina. 

There are ſome other Kinds of Cotton in the Eaft- 
Indies, which might be introduced into the Britiſþ Colo- 
nies in America,where they would thrive as well as in their 
native Soil, and be a national Advantage: for the Cottons 
produced in India bear a much greater Price, than either 
the Levant or American Cottons, the Staple being much 
finer : and fince the Manufacture of Cottons is at preſent 
In great Repute in England, and the Wear of them be- 
come general; ſo, if this Country can be ſupplied with 


the. beſt Sort in Plenty from the American Colonies, it 
would be of great Benefit to thoſe Places; and it might 


be afforded at a much cheaper Rate, than is now paid 


for it. 

The Seeds of two of the India Cottons have been very 
lately brought to Exgland; and the Plants, which have 
been produced from them, have a very different Appear- 
ance from any of thoſe Sorts which were before known 
here; but as they have not as yet produced either Fruit 
or Flower, I cannot fay any thing of their Wortb. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe 
who are curious in collecting rare Plants: t 
raiſed from Seeds (which may be obtain'd freſh from the 
Places ef their Growth): theſe muſt be ſown upon an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be tranſ — out each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot fill d with light freſh Earth, and plung'd into a mo- 
derate Hot · bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which they 
ſhould have Air ard Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are 


placed: for if they are too much drawn, by keeping the 


Glaſſes cloſe down in the Day- time, they will run up very 


weak and ſlender, fo as not to be able to ſupport them- 
ſelves; and if they are too much expos d to the Air, they 


will not make any Progreſs in their Growth. 

When the Plants are fo far advanced, as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and put into 
wy Pots; which ſhould be fill'd with the fame light 
reſh Earth, and again plung d into the Hot-bed, and ma- 


nag d as before. Thus, from time to time, as the Plants 


advance, they muſt be removed into larger Pots; and as 
the Warmth of the Seaſon increaſes, they ſhould have a 
greater Share of Air ; and when they are too tall to con- 
tinue under the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed-frame, they muſt 
be removed into the Stove, and placed in the Tan-bed, 
amongſt other tender Exotic Trees and Shrubs ; in which 
Place the annual Sorts will produce their Flowers in Au» 
tumn ; but 


than the other; and the Seeds which have been ripened 
here, have always ſucceeded better, than thoſe which have 
been obtained from abroad. "266. 

The Tree-kinds muſt be continued in this Bark-ſtove 
all the Winter ; and if they are placed with the All-ſpice, 
Sea-lide Grape, and ſuch other Vet- Indian Trees, ob- 
ſerving to keep the Air of the Houſe about ten Degrees 
above the temperate Heat mark d on the Botanical Ther- 
mometers, they will thrive very well, provided they are 


y E 


_  YUCCA, The Jidian Yucca, bulgo. 

The Charakters are; 3 
. It bath the Appearance of an Aloe, the Leaves ending 
it a ſharp Point, but will grow in the Habit of a Tree: 
the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, cut 


into fix Segments, and naked : theſe are produc A on * 


Spikes : the Ovary, which is the Centre of the Flower, af. 


terward becomes a tricapſalar Fruit, as in the Aloe. 
The Species are; 2 = 
t. Yucea folits aloes. C. B. P. The common Yucca. 
2. Yucca foltis filamentofis. Moriſ. Yucca with, 
Threads growing from the Leaves. I 
3. Yucca Ceroliniana arboreſcens anguſtifolia, margi- 
nibus vix ſerratis. The narrow- leaf d Carolina Yucca, 
with Leaves ſcarcely ſerrated on the Edges. TE 
The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty hardy, and, when 
grown ſtrong, will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air very well; provided i be planted in 
10 H | | a dry 


they are eaſily 


they rarely produce Pods in this Country. 
The ſecond Sort has more generally ripen'd in England 
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de ſubject to rot with Moiſture. 


a dry Soil. This Sort ſeldom riſes with a Stem above two 
Feet high, which is gatniſh*d with Leaves almoſt to the 
Ground. The Leaves of this are broad, and of a dark- 
green Colour, ending in a ſharp black Spine. This Sort 
irequently produces its Spikes of Flowers, which grow 
very ſparſedly on the Stalks, and the Spike of this Sort 
branches out on every Side to a conſiderable Diſtance ; 
which renders it lefs beautiful than the Flowers of the other 
Kinds. 

The third Sort is not ſo hardy as the two other, ſo muſt 


be houſed in the Winter; for they will not live through 
the Winter in the open Air. This Sort will: riſe with a 


Stem five or ſix Feet high; the Leaves are narrower, 
Riffer, and of a paler Green, than are thoſe of Me com- 
mon Sort. The Flowers are of a fine purpliſh Colour on 
their Outſide, and a clear White within; which are pro- 
duc'd in a long, cloſe Spike, and make a very beautiful 
Appearance; but theſe do not flower oftener than once in 
four or five Years, which is always in Autumn; fo that 


they never produce any Seeds in this Country. _ 
The threaded Sort is not ſo common as the others in' 


the Engii/ſh Gardens; bur as it is a Native of Virginia, it 
might ealily be procured in Plenty from thence. The Ca- 
rolina Sort hath been raiſed of late Years from Seeds 
which came from thence, and is now pretty common in 
Nen propagated by Seeds, wh 
All the ts are cit} eeds, when 
obtain'd from Abroad; or elſe from Off- ſets or Heads 


taken from the old Plants, after the manner of Aloes. 


When they are raiſed from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, and plung'd into a 
moderate Hot-bed, where the Plants will come up in five 
or fix Weeks after; and when they are two or three 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 


rate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed ; where the Plants ſhould have Air and 


Water in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
the Bed wherein they are placed. : 

In July they ſhould be enured, by degrees, to bear the 
open Air; into which they muſt be removed, to harden 
them before Winter; placing them in a well-ſhelter'd Si- 


OFober, when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, 
Aloes, and ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath 


been already directed for them; to which the Reader is 


defired to turn, for further Inſtructions. | 

When theſe Plants have acquired Strength, thoſe of the 
common Sort may be afterwards turned out into a warm 
Border, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well ; but the other Sorts muſt be kept in 
Pots, that they may be ſhelter*d in Winter; and if they 


are treated in the ſame way as the large American Aloe, 


they will do very well. 

The Off-ſets taken from the old Plants ſhould be laid 
in a dry Place, for a Week or ten Days, before they are 
planted, that their Wounds may heal ; otherwiſe they will 


As the ſecond and third Sorts do. not. put out Off-ſets 


ſo plentifully as the firſt, fo, in order to propagate them, 


the Heads of the Plants may be cut off in June; and after 
having laid the wounded Part to dry, the Heads may be 
planted, which will ſoon take Root, provided the Pots 


are plunged into a moderate Hot-bed ; and this cutting 


off the Heads will occaſion the Stems to put out Suck- 
ers, which they ſeldom do without; fo that, by this Me- 
thod, the Plants may be obtain'd in Plenty. 


&----& 
ANTHOX Y LUM, The Pellitory, or Tooth-ach- 


tree. 
The Characters are; 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, divided 
into froe Parts at the Top : the Flower is compoſed of five 


Petals, having a Pointe in the Centre, which is attende2 
by fror Stamina: the Pointal afterward becomes a round 
compreſſed Fruit. uad into four Cells, each of wobich 


Stems is cloſely beſet with pointed Protuberances, ſome 
of which are as large as Walnuts ; ſo that the whole Stem 


has the Appearance of a Staff ; which has occa- 


 fion'd irs being called Hercules's Club, by ſome of the In- 


habitants of America. The young Stems, as alſo the 
Branches, are armed with ſharp Thorns. Toward the Top 
of the Stem, the Leaves are, produced without Order. 
Theſe have long Footſtalks, garniſhed with three, four, oc 
five Pair of Pinne, terminated by an odd Lobe: theſe 
are oblong, and end in a ſharp Point. Between the Leaves, 
the Flowers are produc'd in looſe Panicles, which. are 
white, having red Summits in the Middle. Theſe Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by round Capfules, cach. being divided 
into four Cells, containing ſo many ſhining black Seeds. 
The Leaves, when bruiſed, ſmell like thoſe of the Orange- 
tree ; the Bark and Seeds have a ſtrong aromatic Scent, 
and are very pungent to the Taſte. Theſe are frequently 
uſed by the lub tbitants of the Country to cure the Tooth- 
ach; from whence the Plant had the Name applied to it. 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the Places of 23 Growth ; for it doth 
not produce Seeds in England. Theſe Seeds malt be ſown 


ein Pots filled with light Earth, and plunged int 4 mode- 


rate Hot-bed ; where, ſometimes, ihe Seeds will come up 
in ſix or eight Weeks time; but it often_remains in the 

Ground a whole Tear: fo that if the Plants. ſhould not 
appear the firſt Seaſon, the Pots ſhould be ſhelter d in the 


tuation, where they may remain until the Beginning of Winter, and, early the following W plunged into a 
5 


freſh Hot bed; which will bring up the Plants, if the Seeds 


ranged amongſt the hardier Sorts of are good. When the Plants are four of five Inches high, 


they ſhould be enured to the Air by degrees; and 
they may be removed abioed i Jan, « 4 they may 
remain till Ober; at which time the Pots ſhould be 
laced under a Frame, to be ſcreened from hard Froft ; 
t they muſt have free Air in mild Weather. 
Theſe Plants ſhould remain in the Seed-pots until the 
following Spring, when they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot; and if they are = plung'd 
into a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly promote their 
Growth; but they ſhould be harden'd again to the o 
Air, and placed abroad in Summer, in a ſhelter d Situa- 
tion ; and in Winter they muſt be again placed under a 
Frame, and ſo treated for two or three Years, till the 
Plants have obtain'd Strength; then, in the Spring of the 
Year, ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken qur of the Pots, 
preſerving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and planted in 
the full Ground, on a ſhelter d Situation, where they will 
live through the ordinary Winters without Shelter; but 
as they are ſometimes deſtroyed by hard Froft, it will be 
proper to keep ſome Plants in Pots, to be ſhelter'd in the 
Winter, to preſerve the Kind, | 
Theſe Plants ſhed their Leaves in Winter, and the 


Leaves ſeldom come out till April following. They de- 


light in a looſe rich Soil, not too wet, nor very dry: in 
the one, they are often kill'd by Moiſture in Winter; and 
in the other, they frequently die in Summer, unleſs they 
are duly watered. 


ZINZIBER Zy ie, Ginger. 
The Characters are; 

. The Flower ( for the naſt part) conſiſts of frue Leaves, 
which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Iris : theſe 
are produced in an Head or Club, each coming out of a ſe- 
parate leafy Scale: the Ovary afterward becomes à triangu- 
lar Fruit, having three Cells, which contain the Seeds. 
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1. ZiNZiBkR. C. B. P. xe common Ginger. 
2. Zixzihzz e H. L. Broad - leaf d 
The firlt of theſe Plants is cultivated in the warm Parts 
of the Weſt-Indies in_great Plenty ; from whence we are 
anriually furniſh'd with the dried Roots for Uſe. The ſc- 
cond Sort is moſt common in the Eaſt - Indies, though it 
grows. wild iti ſore Parts of the V- Indies. There are 


urope fo 


medicinal Uſe ; 
ot WM a Od 27 a 
of thoſe, who delight in rare Plants. They are be oO 


8. 

een ing of their Roots: the beſt time for which 
Spring, before they begin to ſhoot z when each 
100t may 


large Shoot may be divided into ſeveral Parts, obſerving 

ways to preſerve two or three Eyes to each Piece. Thef: 
ſhould be planted into Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and phinged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
Weather the Glalſes ſhould be raiſed with a Brick, to give 


D portion ta the Warmth of the Sealori, and 


eat of the Bed. in which they are placed : for when 

eaves are come up, if they are too much drawn, 

will grow very tall and weak, and -the Roots will 

but very indifferent Progreſs. But when they have 

a due rtion of Heat, Moiſture, and free Air, their 


Roots will thrive ſo faſt, as, in one Seaſon, from a ſmall 


Head, to ſpread over a large Pot, and ſometimes will pro- 
duce Flowers in this ; | 

But theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; for they are too tender to endure the 
open Air in 


in Winter they muſt be placed in a Bark-ſtove : for al- 
though their Leaves decay in Autumn, and their Roots 
ſem to remain in an unactive State moſt part of the Win- 
preſerved in a very warm Place 
rot ; as I have more 
or do theſe Roots abide the Win- 


art) tha Seaſon, they l invecly 
on, in 
than once obſerv d. 


England in the warmeſt Part of Summer; and 


®W 7 


from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. Both theſe Plants have been ranged in the Genus 
of Clinopodium, by all the Botaniſts before Dr. Linnens ; 
who has ſeparated them, not only from that Genus, but 
alſo from their Claſs, on account of their Flowers having 
each but two Stamina, whereas the other Species have 
four. But as they have paſſed under the Title of Cliao- 


wn ſo long, I have given them the Engliſh Name of 


Field-baſil, for want of one more proper. 

| The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown in a Border of 
light Earth, either in Spring or Autumn. Thoſe Plants 
which come yp, in the Autumn, will abide through the 
Win and will grow much larger than thoſe which come 
up in he Spring; though neither of them will riſe above 
fix Inches high. The Seeds ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are to remain; for they do not thrive well when 
they are tranſplanted, unleſs the Earth remains to their 
Roots. "Theſe have a pretty ſtrong aromatic Scent, ſome- 
what reſembling Summer-ſavory ; but as they are Plants 


of little Beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanic 
Gardens, for Veen, lde. _ 


The Seeds of thoſe Plants which come up in the Au- 
tumn, will be ripe in Juhy; but thoſe of the Spring- plants 
will not ripen till the Latter- end of Auguſt, when, if the 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, 
and require no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds, 
and thin them where they are too cloſe. | 


_ ZIZIPHUS, The Jujube. 
The Characters are; | 
We Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe: cut of whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oblong fleſhy Fruit ſhaped like an Olive, including an hard 
Shell divided into two Cells, each containing an oblong Nut 
or Kernel, N ö 
The Species are; 
1. Zizirhus. Dod. The common manured Jujube, 
2. Zizirnus ſylveſtris. Tourn. The wild Jujube. 
3. Zizienvs que Jujube Americana ſpinoſa, loti ar- 
boris foliis & facie, frufiu rotundo parvo dulci. Hart. 
eaumont. Prickly American Jujube, with Leaves like 
Nettle-tree, and ſmall round fweet Fruit, commonly 
calbd, in the Weft-Indies, Mangoſteen. ; 
"4 & Enzipnvs ergentea Zeylanica, ſpinis carens, Walem- 
bus Z s difta. C. B. P. Silver- leaf d Jujube 


. 39 without Spines, commonly called Walæm- 


ta. 


0 2 „ | 
fe The felt of theſe Plants is cultivated in the Gardens of 


When the Leaves are d 


ecay d, is the proper Time to 
take up theſe Roots ; but thoſe that are ed roll 


again, ſhould not be diſturb'd till the Spring, juſt befor 
they begin to ſhoot ; which, as was before obſerv'd, is 
the beſt Time to tranſplant them; becauſe they ſoon af- 
ter ſend forth their Fibres, which will preſerve them from 


ZIZIPHORA. 

The Chara#ers are; . 

The Flower hath a long rough cylindrical Empalement, 
which is flightly cut into five Parts at the Brim: the 
Flower is of the labiated Kind, having a long Tube : the 
Upper-lip is oval, ereft, and bordered : the Under-lip (or 
Beard) is divided into three equal Segments : in the Centre 
is placed the ſquare Pointal, attended by two Stamina, ſup- 
porting oblong Summits : each Flower is ſucceeded by four 
angular Seeds. 

The Species are; 

I. Zizirhox A foliis lanceolatis, floribus terminatricibus. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Dwarf Indian Field-baſil. 

2. Z1z1ypnoRA foliis lanceolatis, floribus lateralibus. 
1 Hort. Cliff. Hairy Eaſtern Field-baſil, with H yſſop- 

ves. 

Theſe are both annual Plants, of humble Growth : the 
firſt is a Native of the northern Parts of America: the ſe- 
cond was diſcover'd by Dr. Journefort, in the Levant, 

| 6 


| 22 ard the South Parts of France, from whence the 


| was formerly brought into England for medicinal 

He; 15 f late Years it has been very little uſed in the 

that there is rarely any of it brought over at 
t. 5 5 


In thoſe warm Countries they preſerve the Fruit for the 
Table in the Winter- ſeaſon, when few other Kinds are in 
Perfection; at which time theſe, and Services, and ſome 
other Sorts, furniſh their Deſſerts. 

The Fruit is ſomewhat like a ſmall Plum, but has not 

a a great Share of Fleſh upon the Stone; yet, having an 

agreeable Flavour, it is by ſome Perſons greatly eſtrem'd. 
The ſecond Sort grows wild in the Hedges in the South 
of France, Italy, and Spain; but in theſe colder Countries 
it is preſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting of the various Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. | 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by putting their Stones 
into Pots of freſh light Earth, ſoon after their Fruits are 
ripe ; and in Winter they ſhould be placed under a com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame, where they may be ſhelter*d from 
ſevere Froſt. In the Spring theſe Pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate the 
Growth of the Seeds; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be enured to the open Air by degrees, into 
which they muſt be removed in June, placing them near 
the Shelter of an Hedge ; and in very dry Weather they 
muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water. 
In this Situation they may remain until the Beginning 
of October, when they muſt be removed either into the 
Green-houſe, or placed under an Hot-bed-frame, where 


they 


Z. I 


they may be defended fromFroft; but ſhould have as much 


free Air as poſſible in mid Weather. | 
During the Winter-ſcaſon they ſhould be now-and-then 

refreſh'd with Water ; but after their Leaves are fallen (as 

they always ſhed them m Winter), they muſt not be over- 


watered ; which would ret the tender Fibres of their Roots, 


and cauſe the Plants to . . 

In March, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhdot, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fil'd 
with light freſh Earth ; and if they are plunged into a mo- 


derate Hot-bed, it will y promote their taking * 8 


but in May they muſt be enured to the op 
grees, into which they ſhould be ſoon after ren 
Thus theſe Plants ſhould be manag'd whi Nahe. at 
which time they are tender; but when they are three or 
four Years old, they may be planted in the full Ground, 
where, if they have a dry Soil, and a warm Situations they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very Well. 
Theſe Plants may be alſo by Suckers, which 
the old ones many times forth from their Roots ; but 
theſe are ſeldom fo well rooted as thoſe produc d from 
2 or ſeldom make ſo on ren for which Rea- 
they are but rarely propagated — 
The third Sort is very common in Barkndes, Jamaica, 
and the other warm Parts of America; from whence I 


have ſeveral times received the Seeds, which generally riſe - P 


. 


eds which he Yeceiv'd from Ceylon, and 


c'd in theſe cold Countries, 
abroad, is the Reaſon it is 
European Gardens at preſent. 
This is d in Pots 
placed in a Stove in Winter, 
moderate Warmth, and muſt 
Water, with which Culture the Plants will thrive very 
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A 


BIE S 
Abrotanum 


Vide Orobus 


tolina 
Abrus. 
Abſinthium 
Abutilon 


Aan Yd 
Achillea. Vide Milletium 
Acinos 


Acinus 


Aconitum 
Aconitum Hyemale 
Acorus 
Acriviola 
Adhatoda 
Adianthum 
Adnata 
Adonis 


Æſchynomene. Vide Mi- 


moſa 
Ether 


Ageratum 
2 officinarum. Vide 


N s Caſtus. Vide Vitex 
Agrifolium. Vide Aquifo- 
lium 


Alabaſtrum 

Alaternoides. Vide Phyli- 
ca, Clutia, & Celaſtrus 

Alaternus 

Alcea 

Alchimilla 

Alkekengi 


Abrotinum Fœ- 


Amomum Plinii. 


| Alliarid. Fide Heſperis 


Allium 
Alnus 
Alnus nigra baccifera. Vide 


Alyſſon 
Amaranthoides 


- Amaranthus 


Amaryllis 
Ambroſia 
Amelanchier 


Amentaceous 


Ammi 


lanum 
Amoris Pomum. Vide Ly- 


3 
Vide Bugloſſum 


bee 


Antirrhinum 
Aparine 
Apetalous 
Aphaca 
Apios 

8 


Arbor Jude. Fi 


Vide So- 


Vide Guanabanus 


Apocynum 

Aquitolium 

Aquilegia 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor 

Arbor Caniphorifers. Vide 
Laurus 

Arbor Coral. Yide Coral 
lodendron 


Arbor Vitæ. Vide Thuya 


Arboreus 


Arbutus 
Arctotis 


Atractylis. Vide Cnicus 
Atriplex 


Aurantium 
Auricula muris 
Auricula urſi 
Azederach 


101 


mia 
Lide Cercis 


- Bavhinia 


Becabunga. 


Bermudiana 


Atriplex baccifera. Vide Bli- 


B 
DACCA. 
Baccharis 


| Kaccifcrous 


Balauſtia. Vide Punica 
Balſamina 
Bal lamita 


Bamia Moſchata. Vi. le ket⸗ 


Banana. Vide Muſa 

Barba Caprz. Vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbarea. Vide Siſymbrium 
Bardana. Vide Lappa 
Barleria 

Baſſella | 

Baſilicum. Jide Ocymum 


Vide Veronica 
uatica | | 
Belladona. 

Bellis 

Bellis major. Yide Leucan- 
tiemum 

Bellonia 

Benzoin, Vide Laurus 
Berberis 


Bernardia 

Beſlena 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica aquatica. Vide Scro- 
phularia 

Betonica Pauli. Vide Vero- 
nica | | 

Betula 

Bidens 

Bifolium 

Bignonia 

Bihai 

Biſcutella. Vide Thlaſpi- 
dium 

Biſſerula. Vide Pelecinus 

Biſlingua. Vide Ruſcus 

Biſtorta | 

Bivalvular 

Bixa. Vide Mitella 

Blattaria 

Blrum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bonduc 

Bontia 
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Bonus Henricus. Vide Che- Carduus Fullonum. ide Chryſanthemoides. Vide O. Corylas 


nopodium Dipſacus ſteoſpermum Corymbiferous 
Borbonia Carlma Chryſanthemum Corymbus 
Borrago Carpinas Chryſobalanus Coſtus 
Boſia Carthamus 6 Cotinus 
Botrys. Vide Chenopodium Carui Chryſophyllum Cotonea Malus. Vide Cy- 
Brabejum Caryophyllata f 1 donia 
Branca Urſina. Vide Acan» Caryophyllus Cotoneaſter. Vide Meſpi- 
thus Caſia. Vide Oſyris — lus 
Braſſica Caſſia = 6 3 Cotula foetida. Vide Cha- 
Breynia Caſſida. Vide Scutellaria Cicutaria. Vide Liguſtrum mamelum 
Brunella Caſſine Cinara | Cotyledon 
Brunsfelſia Caſtanea Cineraria. Vide Jacobæa Courbaril 
Bruſcus. Vide Ruſcus Caſtanea Equina. Vide Hip- Circea Crambe 
\ Bryonia pocaſtanum Cirri Craſſula 
Bryonia nigra. Vide Tam- Caſtorea Cirfium Cratægus 
nus Catanance Ciſtus Crinum 
Bugloſſum Cataputia major. Vide Ri- Citreum Crithmum 
Bugula _— Claviculus Criſta Galli. Yide Pedicu- 
Bulbous Cataputia minor. Yide Ti- Clematis laris 
Bulbocaſtanum thy malus Clethra Criſta Pavonis. Vide Poin- 
Bulbocodium Cataria Cliffortia ciana | | 
Buphthalmum Cateſbæa Clinopodium Crocus 
Bupleuroides. Vide Phyſls Cauliferous Clitoria. Yide Ternatea Crotolaria 
Bupleurum Caulis Cluſia Cruciata 
Burſa Paſtoris Ceiba Clutia Crupina Belgarum. Vide 
Buromus Celaſtrus Clymenum Serratula 
Buxus Celſia Clypeola Cucubalus 
neorum Cuculate 
E Centaurium Cnicus Cucumis 
335 Centaurium minus Coa Cucumis Agreſtis. VideEla- 
FF AAPEBA Centinodium | Coccus -_ 
Cacalia Cepa Coccygria. Vide Cotinus Cucurbita 
Cacalianthemum. Vide Klei- Cephalanthus Cochlearia Cuiete 
nia Ceraſus Coix | Culmiferous 
Cacao Ceraſus racemoſa. Vi de Pa- Colchicum Cuminoides. Vide Lage 
Cachrys dus Collinſonia 2 cia 
Cactus Ceratonia Colocaſia. Yide Arum Cuminum 
Czſalpina * Cercis 3 Colocynthis Cunila 
Cainito. Vide Chryſophyl- Cerefolium. Vide Chæro- Columnea Cupreſſus 
lum phyllum Colutea Cururu 
Cakile Cereus Colutea Scorpioides. Vide Cuſpidatus 
Calaba Cerinthe Emerus Cyanus 
Calamintha Ceſtrum Coma Aurea. Vide Chryſo- Cyclamen 
Calceolus 1 Vide Loni- coma A Cydonia 
Caltha Comarum Cynogloſſum 
Caltha paluſtris. Vide Po- . Vide Heli- Commelina Cyſticapnos 3 
pulago anthemum Coniferous Cytiſo-geniſta. Vide Spar- 
Calyx Chamæclema. Vide Gle- Conocarpodendron. Vide tium 
Camara. Vide Lantana choma Protea „ TY 
Cameraria Chamæcypariſſus. Yide San- Conſolida major. Vide Sym- | 
Campaniformis tolina phytum D 
Campanula Chamædaphne. Vide Ruſ- Conſolida media. Vide Bu- 
Camphora. Jide Laurus cus gula ALE A 
Camphorata Chamædrys Conſolida minima. Jide Dalechampia 
Canna Indica. Vide Canna- Chamælæa. Vide Cneorum Bellis Damaſonium 
Corus Chamæmelum Conſolida regalis. Vide Del- Daucus 
Cannabina Chamzmeſpilus. Yide Meſf- phinium Daucus Creticus. YideMyr- 
Cannabis pailus | Convallaria rhis | 
Cannacorus Chamzmorus. Vide Rubus Convolvulus Delphinium 
Capillamenta Chamænerium. Vide Epi- Conyza Dens Canis 
Capillaris lobium Copaiba Dens Leonis 
Capitulum Chamæpitys. Vide Teu- Corallodendron Dentaria 
Capnoides crium Corchorus Diapenſia. Vide Sanicula 
Capparis Chameriphes. Vide Palma Cordia Dictamnus albus. Vide Fra- 
Capparis Fabago. Vide Fa- Chamærubus. Vide Rubus Coreopſis xinella 
bago Chamæſyce. Vide Euphor - Coriandrum Dictamnus 
Capraria biam Coriaria Diervilla 
Capreolus Chamærhododendron Corindum Digitalis 
Caprifolium Chelidonium minus. Vide Coris Dioſcorea 
Capſicum Ranunculus Coriſpermum Dioſma 
Capſula Chelidonium majus Cornus Dioſpyros 
Caracalla. Vide Phaſeolus Chelone Cornutia Dipſacus 
Cardamindum. Vide Acri- Chenopodio-morus. Vide Corona Imperialis Dodartia 
viola Blitum Corona Solis. Vide Heli- Dodonæa 
Cardamine Chenopodium anthus Doria. Vide Solidago & 
Cardiaca Chionanthus Coronilla Othona 
Carduus Chondrilla Coronopus Doronicum 
Carduus Benedictus. Vide Chriſtophoriana Cortuſa Dorſiferous ; 
Cnicus | Dorſtenia 


ER 
Dorycnium 

Douglaſſia | 

Draco Herba. Jide Abro- 


tanum 
Draco Arbor. Vide Palma 
Dracocephalon 
Dracunculus 
Dracunculus Pratenſis. Vide 
Ptarmica 
Droſion 


Dulcamara. Vide Solanum 


E. 


Vide Sambucus 

Echinus N 

Echinomelocactus. Vid: 
Cactus 


Balus. 


Effloreſcence 


Egerminate 


Elaterium 


lenium 
Ephedra 
Ep — 
Epilobium 
— — 
11— 


uiſerum 


Eranthemum. Vide Adonis 


Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryſimum 

Eſchynomenous 

Eſculentus 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides. Vide Cela- 
ſtrus 

Eupatoriophalacron 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 


Fagonia 
Fagopyrum 
agus 
Ferrum Equinum 
Ferula 
Ficoides 
Ficus 
y - Indica. Vide Opun- 


Fi Ws Vide Gnaphalium 
Filipendula 


Ee Comin Vide He- F 


Flammuls Jovis. Yide Cle- 


Flos 4 Alrkcants. Vide Ta- 
getes 

Flos Paſſionis. Vide Grana- 
dilla 

Flos Solis. Vide Helian- 


- thus 


Flos Trinitatis. Vide Viola 

Faeniculum 

Faenum Burgundiacum. Vi- 
de Medica 

Fcœnum Græcum. Vide Tri- 


Fraxine la 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fritillaria Craſſa. Vide Af 
clepias 

Fructiferous 


Fructus 


Frumentaceous 
Frumentum Indicum. 2 


Mays 
Frutex 
Frutex Paiocius Vide Poin- 


ciana 
Fruticoſus 
Fuchſia 


Fumaria 


P 
Galeopbs f fruteſcens. Vide 
Prafium 


Gallium 


Garidella 
Geniſta 


Geniſta ſpinoſa. Vid 4 Ulex 


Geniſtella. Vide Ulex 
Gentiana 

Geranium 

Geſnera 

Geum 


SGingidium. Vide — 


Gladiolus 


Glaucium 


Glaux 
Glechoma 
Globularia 


Glorioſa 
Glycine 


Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 
Gnaphalodes 
Goſſypium 
Gramen 
Granadilla 
Gre wia 
Gronovia 


Groſſularia 


Guaiabara 

Guajacana. Vide Dioſpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava 

Guanabanus 

Guazuma 

Guidonia 


Gundelia 


Hepatica 


H 


e 
Hæmatoxylum 
Halicacabum. Vide Alke- 
kengi 
Halicacabus peregrinus. Vi- 
14 Corindum 
alimus. Vide — 
Halleria 
Hamamehs 
Harmala 
Hedera 
Hedera Terreſtris Vide Gle- 
coma + 
Hedypnois 
Hedyſarum 
Helenia 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
_ Hehanthus 


Heliotropium 


Helleborine 

_ Helleborus 

Helleborus albus. 75; dt Ve- 
ratrum 

Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 

Hepatorium. Vide Eupa- 


torium 


Heptaphyllum. #ide Pen- 


taphyllum 


Heracleum. Lide Sphon- K 


dylium 


Herba Gerardi. Vide An- ; 


lica 

Vide Paris 
Herbous 

Hermannia 
Hermodacty lus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 

Heſperi 

Hibiſcus 

Hieracium 


Hippocaſtanum 


Hippolapathum. Vide La- 
um 
Hippoſelinum. Vide Smyr- 


nium 

Hirundinaria. Vide Aſcle- 
pias 

Hordeum 
Horminum 


Hyacinthus 


HF yacinthus Peruvianus. 77- 


de Ornithogalum 
Hyacinthus Stellatus. Vide 
Ornithogalum 
Hyacinthus Tuberoſus. Vi- 
de Polyanthes 
Hydrocotyle 
Hydrolapathum. Yide La- 
pathum 
Hydrophyllon 
Hydropiper. Vide Perſi- 
caria 
Hyoſcyamus 


Hypecoon 


Hypericum 

Hypericum frutex. Vide 
Spiræa 

Hy pociſtis | 
— — 
Hyſſopus 
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g 
FACEA 
Jacobæa 
aſminoides. Vide Ceſtrum 
Jaſminum 
Iberis 


Ibiſcus. Vide Althæa 


Icac Vide Chryſobalanus 


Imperatoria 

Inga a 
8 Vide Cichorium 
Iris bulboſa. Vide Xi phium 


Iris Perſica. Vide Xiphiur 
Iſatis 
Iſora 


Itea 
. Arbor. Vide Cercis 


* vide Ziziphus 
Julian. Vide Heſperis 


Juncus 


ALB 
Labrum Veneris. Vid 
y = waxy 
Labruſca. Vide Vitis 
Laburnum. Vide Cytiſus 


2 ma Jobi. Vide Coix 


actifera 
La 
ctuca Agnini. Vide Va- 
—— 
Lagœcia 
1 Vide Trifolium 


wm 


 Lavendula 


Laureola. Vide Thymelza 

Lauro-ceraſus. Vide Padus 

Laurus | 

Laurus Alexandrina. Yide 
Ruſcus 

Laurus Tinus. Vide Tinus 


1— 


Las paluſtris 
Lentiſcus | 
Leontopetalon 
Leonurus 

Lepidium 
Lepidocarpodendroa 
Leucanthemum 
Leucoium 
Liguſticum 
Liguſtrum 


* 


Cilas 
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Lilac 

Liliaſtrum. Vide Hemero- 
callis 

Lilio-Aſphodelus. Vide He- 
merocallis 
Lilio-Fritillaria. Vide Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilio - Hyacinthus. Vide 
Scilla 

Lilio-Narciſſus. Vitte Ama- 
ryllis 

Lillum 

Lilium Convallium. Vide 
Convallaria 


Lilium Perſicum. Vide Fri- 


tillaria 


Lium Superbum. Vide 


Glorioſa 
Limon 


Limonium 
Linaria 


Lingua Cervina 


Linum 

Linum Umbilicatum. vide 
Omphalodes 

Lippia 5 

Liquid Amber 

Lithoſpermum 

Lobelia 

Lobus Echinatus. Vide Bon- 
de 

Lorchitis 

Lonicera 


Lotus Arbor. Vide Celtis 


Ludwigia 


 Lufa 


Lunaria 
Lupinus 
Lupulus 


Luteolaa 
| L.ychnidea, Vide Phlox 


Lychnis 
Lycoperſicon 


Lycopus 


Lyſimachia 

Lyſimachia Galericulata. Vi- 
de Scuteilaria 

Lyſimachia non Pappoſa. 
Vide r | 

Lyſimachia Siliquoſa. Vide 
Epilobium 


M 


| Mgt ide Cera- 
ſus | 


Magnolia 


Mahaleb. Vide Ceraſus 

Majorana 

Mala Ethiopica. Vide Ly- 
coperſicon 

Mala Armeniaca. Vide Ar- 
meniaca 

Mala Cotonea. Vide Cy- 
donia 

Mala Inſana. Vide Melon- 
gena 

Malacoides. Vide Malope 

Malope 

Malpighia 

Malva | 

Malva Arborea. 
thæa 

Malva Roſea 

Malus 

Malus Armeniaca. Jide Ar- 
meniaca 


Vide Al- 


Malus Aurantia. vide Au- 
rantium 


Malus Limonia. Vide Li- 
monium 
Vide Per- 


Malus Perſica. 
ſica 

Malus Punica. Vide Punica 

Mamei 


Marrubiaſtrum. Vide Cu- 
nila 
Marrubium 


M arrubium nigrum. vide 


Ballote 

Martynia 

Marum 

Marum vulgare. Vide Ma- 
ſtichina 

Maſtichina 

Maurocenia 

Mays 


Medica 


Medica Cochleata 
Medicago 
Melampyrum 
Melaſtoma 
Melianthus 
Melilotus 


_ Melifa 


Meliſſa Turcica. Vide Dra- 


cocephalon 
Melo | 


Melocactus. Vide Cactus 
Melocarduus. Vide Cactus 


Melochia. Vide Corchorus 
Melongena | 
Melopepo 

Melothria 

Meniſpermum 

Mentha 

Mentha Cataria. Vide Ca- 
taria 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 
Meſembrianthemum. Vide 
Ficoides 


Meſpilus 


Methonica 
Meum 


Mezereon. ” ide 3 


læa 


Milium 


Millefolium 
Milleria 


Mimoſa 


Mirabilis Peruviana. Vide 
Jalapa 


_ Mitella 


Moldavica., Vide Dracoce- 
phalon 


Molle 


Molucca 
Mollugo 
Moly. . 
Momordica 
Monarda 
Monbin 
Montia 
Morina 
Morus 
Moſchatellina 
Muntingia 


Murucuia 


Nux ] 


Muſa 


- Muſcari 


Muſcipula. Vide Lychnis 
Muſcus 


Myxa. Vide Cordia 
N 
N Vide Aco- 


Napus 

Narciſo · Leucoium. 
Galanthus 

Narciſſus 

Naſturtium 

Naſturtium Indicum. Vide 
Acriviola 

Nepeta. Vide Cataria 

Nerium | 

Nicotiana 


Vide 


Nigella Fr 
Nigelaſtrum. Vide Lych- 


nis 
Niſſolia 


Noli me tangere. Vide Bale 
mina 


2 


Nux V 
lodendron 


Nymphæa 
a 


O VideRud- 


Ocrus 
Oculus Chriſti. Vide Hor- 


Oreoſelinum 


Origanum 
Ornithogalum 


Ornithopodium 
Orobus 


— 

Oſteoſpermum 

Oſyris 

Othonna 

Oxyacantha. Vide Berberis 
Oxys 


Vide 7 
hs 


Pancratium 
Panicum 
Papaver 


Papaver Corniculatum, Vi 
Glaucium * 


Pennated 


Piloſella. Vid: W 
Pimpinella. Vide Sangui- 
ſorba & Poterium 


Piſonia 
Piſtachia. 
thus 
Piſum 
Piſum Cordatum. Vide Car- 


Vide Terebin- 


Polyanthus. 


Polygonatum 
Polypodium 
8 Adami. Vide Au- 
rantium 
Populago 
Populus 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 
Praſium 
Prenanthes 
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— Vide Ketmia 8 Vide Cernonia © 
Roſa de Hiericho. Vide 2 Vide Cereis 


Siliquoſ 

— Süphium 
Rubeola A Sinapi 
Rubia x 3 AID G 
Rubus | 5 2 Siſarum LY 
Rudbeckia Jeb = 
Ruſcus 5 Sium 
Ruta 2 Smilax 
Ruta Canina. Vide Scro- Smyrnium 

phularia oides 
Ruta Muraria 


Tragopogon 
Trazokknum 


Trioſteoſpermum 


Tripolium. Vide Aſter 


Triticum 


10 K 


Vinca e Vide Per- 
Vincetoxicum. Vide Aſcle- 


hun . vide Vaccini- 


be Vits Sylveftris. Vide Cie. 


matis 


Ulex 


- Ulmaria © 


Ulmus - 


Umbella 
Urena 
Urtica 
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DICTIONARY, referring to their Latin Names. 


Ts 


'B E LE-Tree. See Populus 
Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. See Acacia 
Acacia, the falſe. See Robinia | 
6 Acacia, the German. See Prunus 
Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey-locuſt. See 
Acacia - 
Aconite, or Wolf*s-bane. See Aconitum 
Aconite, the Winter. See Aconitum Hemale 
Adam's Apple. See Aurantium 
Adders- tongue. See Opbrogloſſum 


Ae See Helianthus | 
| Afarabacca. See Aſarum 


OY 8 - 
Adders-wort, or Snake-weed. See Biſtorta Aſh. See Fraxinus a 
Adonis-flower. See Adonis Aſh, the Mountain. See Sorbus 

African Marigold. See Tagetes Aſhes 

Agrimony. See Agrimonia | 2 — Aer 
Agrimony, the Water. See Biden: | See.P MY 
Ague-tree. See Saffafras 1 — See Aſp Ales 3 
Ague 7 | A hotel, the es See Bulbine Ws. 
Alecoaſt, or Coaſtmary. See Balſamita | Aſphodel-lily. See Hemerocallis and Grinzw 

Alchoof, or Ground-ivy. See Glecoma Atmoſphere | 

Alder-tree. See Alnus ++ _:,«  - ann. ae Caryophyllata 

Alder, the berry-bearing. See Frargula | Avenue 

Alheal. See Panax | Avocado-pear. See Perſea 1 
Alheal, the Clown's. See Sideritis Ar- vetch. See Securidaca : # Wo ; 
Aliſander, or Alexander. See Smyrnium 1 Azarole. See Meſpilus wy _ 
Alkanet. See Anchuſa : 
Allelujah, or Wood- ſorrel. See Oxys | | ws 'B 


Alligator-pear. See Per ſea 
Allſpice. See Myrius 


ALM of Gilead. See Dracocepbalon 
Almond-tree. See Amydalus 


Balm of Gilead Fir. See Abies 


% * - 
— „„ 


Almond, the Dwarf. See Perſca Mam of Capevi. See Cas 
Almond, the Ethiopian. See Brabeium Balſam-tree. See Terebintbus : 
Amaranth. See Amaranthus Balſamine. See Bal ſamina 

Amaranth, the Globe. See Amarant boides Balſam- apple. See Momordica 

Amber tree. See Anthoſpermum Bamboo-cane. See Arundo 

Amphitheatre Banana. See Muſe 

Anatomy of Plants | Baneberries. See Chriſtophoriana 

Anemony. See Anemone | Barbados Cherry. See Malpighia 

Anis. See Apium | Barbados Flower-fence. See Poinciana 

Apple. See Malus Barberry. See Berberis 

Apple, the Cuſtard. See Guanabanus Barley. See Hordeum 

Apple of Love. See Lycoperſicon and Solauum Barley, the naked. See Triticum 

Apple, the Mad. Sce Melongena Barren wort. See Epimedium 

Apple, the Malc-ballam. See Momordica Baſil. See Ocymum 

Apple, the Paradiſe. See Malus Baſil, the Stone. See Acinos 
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Baulm, 2 — See Molar | 
Bay. See Laurus 


Myr 
— way we See — Chamerbododendron 
Y» weet-flowering. ' See Magnolia 
Bead-tree. See Azederach 
Beam, the hard, or Hornbeam. See 
| the White. Ste Crategus 


pepper. Capſicum | 
Belly-ach-weed. See Ricinoides 


Bifol, or Twyblade.. See Oi 
Bilberry. See Vaccinium 


Bind weed. See Convolvulus 
Bindweed, the black. See Tamnus 
Bindweed, the prickly, See Smilar 
Birch-tree. See Betula 

Birch-tree of America. See Terebintbus 
Bird-cherry. See Padus 


Bladder-nut. See Stapbyladendron 
Bladder- nut, the African. See Rayen 
Bladder-nut, the Laurel-leav d. See Be. 
Bladder-ſena. See Colutes 

Blights 

Blite. See Blitum 

Blood - flower. See Hemanthus 

Bloodwort. See Lapathum 

Blue-bottle. See Cyanus and Hyacintbus 


of PLANTS. 


Bolbonach, or White-ſatten. See Lunaria 


Branck-urſine. See Acantbus 
Brafilleto. See Pſeudo. ſantalum 
Bread, St. John's. See Ceratonia 
Briar, the Sweet. See Roſa 

Briar, the Wild. See Roſa 
Briony. See Brionia 


Briſtol-flower. See Lychnis 


Brimſtone- wort. See Peucedanum 


Broom. See Geniſta 
Broom, the Butchers. See Ruſcis 


Broom, the Green. See Spartium 
Broom, the Spaniſh. See Geniſta 
Broom, the White. See Spariium 
Broom, Rape. See Orobanche 


Brown-wort. See Scrophularia and Brunella 
Bruiſe-wort. See Lychnis 

Buckſhorn, or Hartſhorn-plantain. See Coronopus 
Buckſhorn-creſs. See Nafturtium 

Buckthorn. See Rhamnus 

Buckthorn, the Sea. See Rhamnoides 

Buck- beat. See Fagopyrum 


| See Inoculating 
Bugle. See Bugula 
Bugloſs. See Buplo 


Bugloſs, the Vipers. See Echium 
Bullace-tree, See Prunus 
Bully-tree. See Cainito 


| Burnet-ſaxifrage. See — 


Butchers-broom. See Ruſcus 
Butter-bur. See Petafites 
Butterfly-flower. See Orchis _ 
Butterwort. See Penguiculs | 
Button-tree. See Platanus and Cepbalam bus 
Button · tree of Jamaica. See Conocarpus 
C 

\ABBAGE. See Braſſica 
— the Sea. See Crambe 
Cabinet gee oh oh 
Cadlock. 3 8 

J See Anacardium m 
Calabaſh. See Melopepo 
Calabaſh-tree. See Cuieie 
Calamint. See Calamintba 


Calamint, the Water. See Mentha 1 
Caltha, or Marſh-marigold. - See Populago 5 


' Camomile. See Chamæmelum 
Camphbire- tree. See Laurus 
Campion. See Lychnis 


Candle- berry- tree. See Myrics 


Candy-carrot. See Myrrbis 


Candy-tuft. See Thlaſpi 


' Candy-tuft-tree. See Tblaſpidium 


Cane, the Bambo. See Arundo 

Cane, the Indian-flowering. See Cannacorus 
Cane, the Dumb. See Aram 
Cane, the Fiſhing-rod. See Arundo 


Cane, the Sugar. See Arundo 


Canterbury- bell. See Campanula 


Caper. See Capparts Caper, 


— 


-< 
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Caper, the Bean. See Fubago 
Capons tail-graſs. See Gramen 
Caraway. See Card 
Cardinals-flower. See Rapuntiam 
Carline - thiſtle. See Carlme 
Co See i 


Caſſada, or Caſſavi. Ser Monibot 
Caſſidony. See Stechas 


Caſſidony, the Mountain. See Elichryſum | 
Caſſidony, the golden. See — 


Caſſioberry- tree. Sce Caine 
Cataputia major. See Ricinus 
Cataputia minor. See 7 * 
Catchfly. See Lychnis | 
Caterpillers 
Caterpiller pant. See Spies 
Cat - mint. See Cataria 
_ Catkin 
- Cauliflower. See Brafice | 
Cedar of Bermudas. See Juniperut 
Cedar of Carolina. See Juniperus 
Cedar, the Baſtard. See Guazuma 
Cedar of Libanus. See Larix 
Cedar of Lycia. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Phenicia. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Virginia. See Junipern 
Cedar, the White. See Cupreſſus 
Celandine. See Chelidonium 
Celandine the leſſer. See 2 
Celeri. See 
Cells of Plants 
Centaury. See Centauriam 
Ceterach. See Aſplenium 
Chamomile. See 
Charlock. See Rapiſtrum 
Charvil. See Cherophyllum 
Chaſte-tree, See Vitex 
Cheeſe-runnet. See Gallium 
Cherry-tree. See Ceraſus 
Cherry-bay. See Padus 


Cherry of Barbados. fo: Meigs 4 


Cherry, the Bird. See Padus 
Cherry-laurel. See Padus 
Cherry, the Cornelian. See Cornus 
Cherry, the Portugal. See Padus 


Cherry, the Cowhedge. See Malpigbia . 
Cherry, the Winter. * Solanum F 


Cherry, the perfumed. See Cera 
Chervil. See Cherophyllum 


Cheſtnut-tree. See Caftanea 


Cheſtnut, the Horſe, See Hippocaſtanum 
Cheſtnut, the Scarlet Horſe. See Pavia 


_ Chiches. See Cicer 
Chickling Pea. See Latbyrus 
Chickweed. See 


Chickweed, the Berry-bearing. Sce Cucubalus | 


Chives. See Cepa 
Chocolate-nut. See Cocoa 
Chriſtmas-roſe. See Helleborus 
Chriſt's-thorn. See Paliurus 


Chriſtopher-herb. See eee 


Cibouls. See Cæpa 

Cicely. See Myrrbis. 

Cinquefoil. Sce Potentilla 
Cinquefoil Shrub. See Potentilla 
Cinnamon. See Laurus 
Circulation of the Sap. See Sep 
Ciſtus, or Rock-roſe. See Ciſtus 


Ciſtus, the dwarf. See Heliantbemus 


Citron· tree. See Citreum 
Citrul. See Anguria 
Cives. See Cepa 
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Clary 


Climber. See Clematis and Pits 
c_ ater). e 


—_— — 
Clover, the FD 


Clove Gillifiower. 


Clowns Woundwort. See Sideritis 


Coaſtmary. See Bala 
r 
Caccygria. tinus 
Cockſcomb. See Pedicalaris 


C See Grames 
Cockſhead. e Onobrychis 8 
Coco- nut. See Coccus | 
Codlin-tree. See Malus © 
Codlins and Cream: See Epthidan | 
1 6— 

_ Cole-ſeed. See Napus + 

© Colewort. See Brofics - gr. 
Colewort, the Sea. decade, 
Colliflower. 9 
Coloquintida. See loyuthns 
Coltsfoot, - See Tuſfilago 


Couch, or Dog-graſs. a Ons 


Coventry-bells. See 
Cowl, the Friers. See Avijarum - 


Cowſlip of Jaufales. See Pulmonari- 


Cows-lungwort. See Verba en 
Crab- tree. See Malu: * | 
Craneſbill. See Geranium. 
Creſs. See Nafturtium © 


| Creſs, the Indian. See Acriviola 


Creſs, the Sciatica. See Berit 


; Creſs, the Swines. See Naftrtium 
; Crels, the Water. See Sifymbrium 
Creſs, the Winter. See Sifymbrium 


Crimſon Graſs-vetch. See M ſſolia 
Crofs-wort. See Cruciata 

; Croſs of Feruſalem. See Lychnis 
Crowfoot. See Ranunculus 
Crow-garlick, See Cepg 


Cockſcomb Amaranth. Se Amarenthus | 


Crow- 


| 


Crow-flowers. See Lychnis 
Crown Imperial. See Corona Imperialis 
C See Primula 


 Cuckow-flower. See Cardamine 
Cucumber. See Cucumis 
'Cucumber, the wild. See Elateria 
Cud weed. See 

Cullion. Sce Orchis 


c. the Summer. See Chenopodium 
| D 
Affodil. See Narciſſus 
Daffodil-lily. See Amaryllis 
affodil, * See Pancrati um 
Daiſy. 'See Bellis 
Daiſy, the Ox-eye. See 
Darmes-violet. See Heſperis 
Dandelion. See Dens Leonis 


| Danewort, or DwarF-elder. See Sambucus 
Darnel. See Lolium 


Devil in a Buſh. See Nigelle 
Devils. bit. — 


Dittany, the Baſtard. Ser Pſeudodictamnus 
Dittany, the White. See Fraxinells 
Dock. See Lapatbhum 

Doctor - Tinlcar' s. weed. Sueben, 


Dogwood of Jamaica. See Robinia 
Dogwood of Virginia. Sec Laurus 
Dogs-ſtones. See Orchis . 

Dogs-tongue, See C Jnagloſſum 
Double-leaf, or Twyblade. See Ophyris 
Double tongue. See Ruſcus 
Doves-foot. See Geranium 


Dropweort, the Water. See Ocnanthe 
Ducks-foot. See Podophyllum | 
Ducks-meat. See n. | 


Dwarf. almond. See Perca 
Dwarf-oak. See Quercus 
Dwarf. trees 
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Earth- nut. See Balbocoftamum 
-peas, can. See Arachis 
Earwigs 


Edging 

Eglanche. See Roſa 

Elder-tree. See Sambucus 

Elder, the dwarf. See Sambucus 
Elder, the Marſh. See Opulus 
Elder, the Spaniſh. See — 
Elecampane. See Helenium 
Elm- tree. See Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightſhade. See arcs 


Endive. See Endivi 


—— See Eryngium 


Eſculus. See Den 
Eſculent Plants 
Eſpalier 


Eternal- flower. See Elichryfum and Saks 
| Ever-green Honeyſuckle. See Caprifolinm 


Ever-green Oak. See [lex 
Ever-green Privet. See Lignſtrum 
Ever-green Roſe. See Roſa 
Ever-green Thorn. See Meſpilus 


Everlaſting Pea. See Lathyrus 
Exotic Plants 


: Eye-bright. See Euphrafia 


F 


Fer fecundans 

Featherfew. See Matricaria 
Feather, the Princes. See Amaranibus 
Felon-wort. See Solanum | 

— See Gentiana 


| — See Feniculum 


Fennel, the Hogs. See Peucedanum 


Fennel-giant. See Ferula 


Fennel, the ſcorching. See 75 

Fennel- flower. See Nigella * 
Fenugreek. See Trigonella 

Fern. See Fil 

Fern, the ſweet. See Myrrbis 
Feverfew. See Matricaria | 
Feverfew, the Baſtard. See Ren 
Fiddle- wood. See Citharexylon = 
Fiddle-dock. See Lapathus 
Field-baſil. See: Atinos - 


 Fig-tree. See Ficus 


Fig, the arched laden, See Ficws 
Fig, the Indian. See Opuntia 
Fig, the infernal. "See Arg ewone * 


Fig, Pharaoh's. See Muſa "+ 


Fig, Marigold. See Ficoides 
Figwort. See Scrophularia 
Filbert. - See — —ͤ— 
Fingrigo. [ſonia - 
Finochia. See Fenitulum 
Fire 

Fir- tree. See Abies 


1 Fir, the Scotch. See Pinus 


Fiſtular Flowers 

Flag, the Corn. See Cladiolas 
Flag, the common. See [ris 

Flag, the ſweet-ſcented. See Arorus 
Flag, the yellow Marſh. See is 
Flax. See Linum 

Flax, the Toad. See Lai 
Fleabane. See Conyza 

Fleabane, the African. See 7. e 
Fleawort. See PHlliun 

Flixweed. See Eryfimum 


10 L Flower 


— 


| 
| 
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Flower 
Flower-de luce. See Iris and Vpbion 
Flower- gentle. See Amaranibus 

Flower eternal. See Xerantbemum 
Flower-everlaſting. See Elichryfum 
Flower-fence. See Poinciana 

Flower, the Four o Clock. See Jalaps 
Flower-fun. See Heliantbus 

Fluellin. See Veronica 

Fluid:ty 

Fly - wort, or Catchfly. See Lychms 
Fools- ſtones. 3 
Fox-glove. git 

1 — See Cramen 
Fountains 

Framboiſe. See Rubus 

Freezing | 
French-cowſlip. See Auricula 
French-honeyſuckle. See Hedyſarum 
| French-lavender. See Stechas 
French-marigold. See Tagetes 
French-mercury. See Mercurialis 
French-wheat. See Fagopyrum 
French-willow. See Chamenerion 
Friers- co.]. See Ariſarum 

Fringe tree. 


Fruit 

Fumatory. See Fumaria 

Fumatory, the bulbous - rooted. See Capnerchis 
Fumatory, the Bladder. See Cyſticepnos 

Fumatory, the podded. _ Capnos 

Furz. See Ulex | 

Futtic-tres. See Morus 


G 


\ALE, or Sree with, N 
See Cyperus 


Garlick, the Crow or Wild. See Cepa 
Gatton-tree. See Cornus | 
Gaule, or Datch Willow. See Myrice 
Gelder-roſe. See Opulus | 
Generati 


Germander, the Water. | 
Gilliflower. See Caryopbyllus 
Gillflower, the Queen's. See Heſperis 
Gilliflower, the Stock. See Lexco:um 
_ Gill-go-by-ground. See 63 
Ginger. See Zinziber 
Glade 
Gladwin. See Iris 
Glandulous 
Glaſs-wort. See Kali and Salicernid 
Glaſtenbury-thorn. See Meſpilus 
Globe: daiſy. See Globularia 
Globe-crowfoot. See Helleborus 
Globe-amaranthus. See Amaranibeides 
Globe-flower, or Bottle. See aum 
Globe · thiſtle. See Echinopus 
Goats-beard. See Tragepegon 
Goats- rue. See Galega 
Goats- thorn. See Tragacant ba 
Goats-ſtones. See Orchis 
Gold of Pleaſure. See Myagrum 
Goldy-locks. See Chryſocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle. See Amaranth 
Golden-cups. Sce Ranunculus 
Golden-rod. See Virga Auree 
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Graſs. See Gramen 


Green, the Winter. See Pyrola 


See ularia 
— of . See Pereſtia 
2 the 2 See ä 


Gook ror. See 


Gorſe, or Wy See Ulex 

Gourd. See Cucarbita 

Gourd, the bitter. See Colocynt bu: 
Gourd, the Indian-tree. See Cuiete 
Gourd, the four. See Baobob 
Go-to-bed-at-noon. See Tr 
Gout-wort. See Angelica 


Grafting 

Grain, the oily. See Seſamame 5 
Grain, the ſcarlet. See Opuntia and Nlex 
Grape. See Vitis 

Grape, the Sea-ſide. See Guaj abara 
Grape Hyacinth. See Muſcari 


Graſs of Parnaſſus. See Parnaſſia 
Graſs, the three - leav d. See Trifolium 
Graſs-vetch. See Niſſolia 

Graſs, the Vipers. See — 
Gravel 

Gravity 

Graymill, or Gromwell. See —— 
Greek Valerian. See Polemonium 
Green-houſe 


Gromwell. See Litboſpermum 
Ground-ivy. See Glechoma 
Ground- pine. See 


Chamepitys 
Ground- pine, the ſtinking. See Campborato 


Groundſel. See Senecio 
Groundſel, the Africew. See Venia 
G 


Air-bell. See Hhacintbus 
Hardbeam.. See Carpinus 


Hares- ear. Ste Buplenrum 


Hares - foot trefoil. See Triſolium 
Hares-lettuce. See Sonchus 
Hares- ſtrong. See Peucedanum 
Harmel. See Harmala 

Hartwort. See Tordylium 

Hartwort of Ethiopia. See bib 


HFarts-horn. See 


Harts- tongue. See Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch. Sce Securidaca 
Hawk-weed. See Hieracium 


Hazel, the Witch. Ser Ui 
— See Vils 

Heath. See Erica 

Heath, the berry- bearing. See — 
Heath, the low Pine. S © 


See Medita | 

Hedge-hog-thiſtle. See Cactus 

Hedge-hyflop. See Digitalis? 

Hedge-muſtard. See . 

Hedge-nettle. See Galeopfis e Ea 
Hedge-nettle Shrub. - See Profiun © 
Heliotrope. See Heliotropium | 
Heliotrope, or Sun- flower. See Helianthus 
Hellebore, the Black. See Helleborus 

Hellebore, the Baſtard. See Hel!eborine 

Hellebore, the White. See YVeratrum 
Helmer-flower. See Scatellaria 

Hemlock. See Cicuta 


Hemlock, 
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Hemp, the Water. See Bidens 


Henbane, the yellow. See Nicotiana 
Herb Benner. Noe Caryopbyllata 
Herb Chriſtopher. See Chriftophorians 
Herb of Grace. See Ruta 

Herb Paris. See Paris : 

Herb Robert. See Geranium 

Herb Trefoil. See Trifolium 

Herb Trinity. See Viola 

Herb True-love. See Paris 
Herb Two-pence. See Nummularia 
Herb-willow. See Epilobium 
Hermodactyl. See Jermodaty 
Hightaper. See Verbaſcum 


-4 fennel. See Pencedanum 
How otem. See Monbin 
Hog-weed. See Boerbaavia 


Hollow-root. See Fumaria 

_ Hollyhock. See Malva 
Folly- tree. See Aquifolium 
Holly, the Knee. See Ruſcus 
Holm-oak. See Ilex 


Honeyſuckle, the prot See Hedyſarum 


oneyluckle, the upright. See Lonicers 


Horehound, the Baſe. See Stachys | 
Horehound; the Baſtard. See 

| Horechound, the Water. See Dare 
Hornbeam. See Carpinus 
Horizontal Shelters 

Horned-poppy. See Glaucium 
Horſe - cheſtnut. See Hippocaſtanum 
Horſe · cheſtnut, the ſcarlet. See Pevis 
Horſe- mint. See Mentha 
Horſe-radiſh. See Corblearia 
Horſeſhoe-vetch. See Hippocrepis 
Horſe-tail. See Equiſetum 

Horns and See Medice 
Hoſe-in-hoſe. See Primula 


23 See rode a 

Humble-plant. Mimo 

Hyacinth. See Hyacintbus 

Hyacinth, the Grape. See Muſcari 

Hyacinth of Peru. See Ornitboga/um 

Hyacinth, the ſtarry. See Ornitbogalum 

Hyacinth, the Tuberoſe. See rh. 
droſtaticks 


ygrometer 
. Sce Hyſſepus 


uckle, the Trumpet. See Perichmenum 
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Acinth. See Hyncinthus 
Jack by the Hed See Thlaſdi 
ack in a Box. 2 
Jacob's-ladder. = Polemonium 
Jag, the ful 
aps See 7 
Jaſmine. See * - > Dn 
J aſmine, the Ilex-leav'd. See Lantana 
aſmine, the American ſcarlet. See Bignonia 


' Jaſmine, the red of Jamaica. Sce Plumeria = 


Jaſmine, the Perfian. See Lilac 
— the Fennel-leay'd, See Quamoclit 
Ice 


Ice-houſe 

Jeruſalem Artichoke. See Heliantbus 
eruſalem Cowſlip. See Pulmonaria 
eruſalem S. See Phlomis 

Jeſuitsbark, the falle. See Baſſamizs 


____Jetd'-eau 


mmortal aale-flower. See * Ballamina 
Immortal-flower. See Elichryſum 
Inarching 

Indian Arrow-root. See Marants 
Indian-creſs. See Acriviola 


Indian- corn. See Mays 


Indian-god-tree. See Hans 


Indigo. See Auil - 


Job's- tears. See Coix | 
St. John's-bread. See Ceratonia 


St. John's-wort. See Hypericum + 


John's-ſweet. See Caryophyllus 
Jonquil. See Narciſſus 
Iron-wood. See Sideroxylum 
Iron- wort. See Sideritis 
ucca. See Tucca 


 Tudas-tree. See Cercis 


ujube. See Ziziphus 

uniper Juniperus 
beard, See Barba Jovis 

lere. See Hedera 


Ivy, the Ground. See Glechomg 


K 


ATKIN 

Kidney-bean. See Phaſeolus | 
-bean-tree. See Glycine 
—— See Geum and Cotyledon 


Kings-fj See 4 
Kings pear. 2 


weed. See Faces 
Knee-holm. See Ruſcus 
Knee-holly. Sce Ruſcus 
Knights-croſs. See Lychnis 
Knot-berries, See Rubus 
Knot-graſs. See Polygonum 
Knot-graſs, the Mountain. See Paronychis 


Ladies Smock. See Cardaming 
Ladies Traces. See Orchis 


Ladder to Heaven. Sec Polygonatum 
| Lakewecd, 
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L.akeweed. See Perficaria 
Lambs-letruce. See Valerianella 


Larkſpur. See Delphinium 
Laſer wort. See Laſerpitium 
Lavender. See Lavendula 
Lavender-cotton. See Santolina 
Lavender, the French. See Stechas 
Lavender, the Sta. See Limonium 
Laurel. See Padus 
Laurel, the Portugal. See Padus 
Laurel of Mexandria. See Ruſcus 
Laurel, the Dwarf, or Sp 4.4. | Se Thnle 
Laurel, the Sea- ſide. hyllant " 
Lauruftinus. See Tinu 
Lawn | 
_ Layers 

Leadwort. See Pin- 
Leaves 


Lemon, the Want. See Granadilla 
Lentil. See Lens 
Leopards-bane. See Doronicum 
Lettuce. See Latua 
Lettuce, the Lamb's. See Valerianella 
Lettuce, the Wild. See Prenantbes 
Level 
Levity 
Life Everlaſtirg. See Elcbryjom 
Light 
L. . See Lilium 
Lily, Aſphodel. See Hemerocallis and Crinum 
Lily, Daffodil. Sec Pancratium and Amaryllis | 
Lily, the Beliadonna. See Amaryllis 
Lily, the Day. See Hemerocallis 
Lily, St. Bruno s. See Hemereccallis 
Lin the Guernſey. See Amaryllis 
Lily, Hyacinth. See Scilla | 
Lily, the May. See Convallaria 
Lily, the Mexican. See Amaryllis 
Lily of Japan. See Amaryliis 
| Lily, the Perfian. See Fritillaria 

Lily, the Superb. See Glorioſa 
Liy, the Water. See Nympbes 
Lime-tree. See Tilia 
Lime, the Sour. Sce Limon 
| Lions-leaf. See Leontopetalon 
Lions-foot. See Catanance 
Lions-tail. See Leonurus 
Liquid Amber 

Liquorice. See Gheyrrbixa 
| Liquorice-vetch. See Orobus 
Liquorice, the Wild. See Afiragalus 
| Live-ever. See Aacampſeros 
Live-in-idleneſs. See Viola | | 
Liver-wort. See Hepatica ard Lichen 
Lizards-tail. See Saururus 
Loam 
Locker, * See Helleberus 
Locuſt, or St. John's Bread. See Ceratonia 
Locuſt, the Baſtard, See Caurbaril 
Locult of Virginia. See Acacia 
Legwood. See Hematoxylum 
London Pride. See Geum 
Looking-glaſs, Venus's. See Campanula 
Looſeſtrife. See Lyſtmachia 
Looſeſtrife, the podded. See Epilobium 


FY | * 


Looſeſtrife, the ſpiked. See Salicaria — 


[.opping 

1 2 See Celtts 

I ote, the Baſtard. 

I ove-apple. See Lyceperficon and Solanun: 
Love-in-a-miit. See Granadila 
Love-lies-a-bleeding. See Amarantbus 
Loveage. See Ligyſfticum 

Louſcwort. Sce * 


Mallow. 


Mammee Sapota. 


of PLANTS. 
Lucern. See Medica | 
Lungwort. See Pulmenaria - 
5 r See Verbaſcam 


1 Se Hes fuk 


Maiden-hair. p 
Maiden-hair, the black. See Filicula 
Maiden-hair, the Engliſh. See Trichomanes 
Maiden-hair, the white. See Ruta muraria 


Malabar- nut. See Adbatoda 


Male Balſam-apple. See Momordica 


See Malus 
See Corchorus 


Mallow, the Jews. | 
Mallow, the Indian. See Urena and Malvinds 


Mallow, the Marſh. See Mthes 


Mallow, the Roſe. See Malua 
Mallow, the Syrian. See Ketmia 


Mallow, the Tree. | See Althea 


Mallow, the Venetian. See Ketmia 
Mallow, the Yellow. See Abutilon 
Malt-duſt 0 
Mammee. See Manei | 
See Sapata 
Manchineel-rree. See Mancanills 
Mandrake. See Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree. See Ketmia 
Mangrove-grape. See Guajabara 
Mantle, Ladies. See Alchimilla 


Maple tree. See Acer 

Maracock. See Grauadilla 

Marigold. See Calendula 

Marigold, the African. See Tapetes 

Marigold, the Corn. See Chryſanthemum 

Marigold, the Fig. See Ficaides 

Marigold, the French. See Tagetes 

2 the Marſh. See Caltha 
arjoram, See Majorana : 

Marjoram, the Pot. n See Origanum 

Marjoram, the Wild. See Origanum 

Marjoram, the Winter. See Origanum 


Marle 
See Opulus 


| Manure 


Marſh-elder. 
Marſh-mallow. See Althea 
Marſh-trefoil. See Meriantbes 
Martagon. See Lilium 


' Marvel of Peru. See Jalapa 


Marum, or Maſtich. See Meaftichina 
Maſterwort. See Impecratoria and Aſtrantis 
Maſtich. See Maſticbhina 

Maſtich- tree. See Lentiſcus 

Maſtich- tree of Jamaica. See Calaba 

Maſtich, the Indian. See Alolle 

Matfelon, or Knapweed. See Jacca 

Maudlin. See Ageratum 

May-buſh. See Meſpilus 


May-lily. See Convaliaria 
May-weed. See Chamemelum 
Meadow 


Meadow-rue. See Thalitrum 

Meadow-laffron. See Colchicum 

Meadow-ſweet See Ulmaria 

Meadow-trefoil. See Trifolium 

Mealy-tree. See Viburnum 

Medic. See Medica 

Medic-vetchling. See Ozobrychis 

Medic, the Baſtard. See Medicago 

Medlar. See Meſpilus 

Melancholy-thiſtle. See Cirfium 

Mehlot. See Melilotus | 
Melon, 
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Melon, the Muſk. See Melo 

Melon, the Water. See Anguria 
Melon-thiſtle. See Ca#os 

Mercury. See Mercurialis 
Mercury, the Engliſh. Sce Chenopodium 
Mercury, the French. Sce Mercurialis 
Meu, or Spignel. See Meum 
Mezereon. See Thymelea 
Microſcope 

Mildew 

_ Milfoil. See Millefolium 

Milk-vetch. See Afragalus 
Milk-vetch, the Baſtard. See Pbaca 
Milkwort. See Pohgala and Glaux 


Milkwort, or Wartwort. See Eupborbia 
Millet. See Milium 


Mint, the Cats. See Cataria 
Miſletoe. See Viſcun | 
Mithridate - muſtard. See Thlaſpi 
Mock orange. See Syringa 
Mock privet. See Phillyrea 
Moneywort. See Nummularia 
Monkſhood. See Aconitum 
Monks - rhubarb. See Lapathum 
Moonſeed. See Meniſpermum 
| Moonwort. See Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil. See Medicago 
Moſs. See Muſcus . 
Motherwort. See Cardiaca and Marricaria 
11 See Serpyllum 
Mould 
Mountain-heath. Sce Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein. See Blattaria 
Mouſe- ear. See Hieracium 
Mouſe- tail. See Myoſurus 
Mug wort. See Artemiſia 
Mulberry-tree. Sce Morus 
Mulberry-blight. See Blitum 
Mullein. See Verbaſcum | 
Mullein, the Moth. See Blattaris 


Muſk, H th. See —_—_ 

Maſs, Epc. Ketmia 

Muſtard. See Sinapi 

Muſtard, Baſtard-mithridate. See — 
Muſtard, the China. See Sinapi 

Muſtard, the Hedge. See Eryſimum 
Muſtard, the Mithridate. See Thlaſpi 

| Muſtard, the Tower. See Turritis 


Muſtard, the Treacle. Sce Thlaſpi and Chypeola | 


Myrrh. Sce Myrrbis 

Myrtle. See Myrius 

Myrtle, the Dutch. See Myrica 
Myrtle, the Candleberry. See Myrics 


N 


Aſeberry-tree. See Cainito 

Nature 
Navel- wort. See Cotyledon 
Navel · wort, the Baſtard. See Craſſula 
Navel· wort, Venus s. See Ompbalades 
Navel-· wort, the Water. See Hydrocotyle 
Navew. See N. apts 
Nectarine | 

Negro-oil. See Palma 

Nep. See Nepeta and Cataria 

Nerves 
Nettle. See Urtica 
"Nettle, the Dead. See Lamium 
Nettle, the Hedge. See Galeopfis 
Nettle, the Shrubby-hedge. See Praſium 
Nettle-tree. See Cellis 
Nightſhade. See Solanum 
Nightſhade, the climbing. See Baſſella 
Nightſhade, the deadly. See Belladona 


Palmetto. See Polne 


Paſture 


Nightſhade, the Inchanter's. See Circes 
Nightſhade, the American. See Solanoides 


Ni pple- wort. See Lamꝑſana 
Nitre 


None · ſo- pretty. See Geum 


Noneſuch, or Flower of Briſtol. See Lych 
Northern Aſpect 1 e 


Noſe- bleed. See Millefolium 
Nurſery 


Nut, the Hazel. See Corylus 
Nut, the Bladder. See Staphylæa 


Nut, the Cocoa. See Coccus 


Nut, the Earth. Sce Arachis 
Nut, the Peas. See Lathyrus 
Nut, the Phyſic. See Ricinoides 
Nut, the Pig. See Bulbocaſtanum 
Nut, the Malabar. See Adbatoda 
Nut, the Walnut. See Juglans 


0 


O See PER : 
Oak, the Ever-green. See Ilex 
Oak, the Holm. See Ilex 


Oak of Jeruſalem. Sex Chenopodium 


Oats. See Avena 


Oily-grain. See Seſamum 
Oily-palm. See Palma 


Oleander. See Nerium 
_ Olive-tree. See Olea 
Ove, the Wild. See Eleapnus 


_— = — Barbados. See Bontia 
we purge. See Thymelea 
One-berry. See Paris 


One- bl.de. See Smilax 
Onion. See Cepa 


Onion, the Sea. See Scilla 


Orach. See Atriplex and Chenopodium 
_ Orange-tree. See Aurantium | 


— _ —4 Mentba 

range, the M See a 
Oh ihe 
Origany. See Origanum | 

Orpine. See Anacampſeros 

Orpine, the True. Sce Telephium 
Orpine, the Baſtard. See Andrachne 
Ofier. See Salix 

Oſmund-royal. See Ofmunda 


Ox- eye. See Buphthalmum | 
Ox eye Daiſey. Sec Leucanthemum 
Oxſlip. Sce Primula 


Þ 


Aigles, or Cowſlip. See Primula 
Palm-tree. See Palma 


Panic. See Panicum 


Panic-graſs. See Gramen 


Panicle 


Panſies. See Viola 

Papaw. See Papaya 

Pappoſe Plants 

Paradiſe- apple. See Malus 
Paraſitical Plants 

Park- leaves. See Androſamum 
Parſley. See Apium 

Parſley, the Baſtard. See Caucalis 


Parſley, the Fool's. See Cicuta 


„ the Mountain. See Oreoſelinum 
Parſley, the Wild-milky. See Theſſelinum 
Parſley, the Macedonian. See Myrrhis 
Parſnep. See Paſtinaca 
Parſnep, the Cows. See $ lium 
Parſnep, the prickly-headed. See Echinophora 
Parſnep, the Water. See Sium 
Paſque-flower. See Pulſatilla 
Paſſion- flower. See Granadilla 
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Patience. See Lapathum 
Pea. See Piſum 
Peach. See Perſica 
Peach, the Wolf's. See Lycoperſicon 
Pear- tree. See Pyrus | 
Peas. See Pijſum 
Peas, Earth-nut. See Lathyrus . 
Peas-everlaſting. See Lathyrus - 
Peas, the Heart. See Corindum 
Peas, the Pigeon. See Cytiſus 
Peas, the Winged. See Lotus 
Pedicle 
Pellitory of the Wall. See Parietaria 
Pellitory of Spain. See Buphibalmum 
Pellitory, the Double. See Ptarmica 
Penguin. See Karatas 0 
Peny- royal. See Pulegium 
Peny- wort. See Cotyledon 
Peny- wort, the Marſh. See Hyarecetie | 
Peony. See Peonia 
Pepper, the Indian. See Capſicum 
Pepper, the Poor-man's. See Lepidium 
Pepper, the Water. See Perſicaria 
Pepper, the Jamaica. See Myrius 
Pepper, the Wall. See Sedum 
_ Pepper-mint. See Mentha 
Pepperwort. See Lepidium 
Perennial Plants 
Periwinkle. See Pervinca 
Peſtilence- wort. See Petaſites 
St. Peter's- wort. See Aſeyrum 
Petty-whin. See Ulex 
Pheaſants- eye. See Adonis 
Pheaſant-eye- pink. See Caryophyllus 
Phyſic- nut. See Ricinoides 
Pigeon-pea. See Cytiſus 
Pilewort. See Ranunculus 
Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper. See Myrius 
Pimpernel. See Anagallis 
Pimpernel, the Water. See Samolus 
Pimpillo. See Opuntia 
Pimpinel. See Pimpinella and Sanguiſorba 
Pineaſter. See Pinus 
Pine- apple. See Ananas 
Pine- tree. See Pinus 
Pine, the Dwarf. See Chamepilys 
Pine, the Wild. See Karatas 
Pink. See Caryopbyllus 
Pipc-tree. See Lilac | 
Pipe, the Pudding. See Caſſia 
Piperidge- tree. See Berberis | 
Piſhamin, or Perſimon. See Dioſpyros 
Piſtachia. See Terebinthbus 
Pitch-tree. See Abies 
Plane-tree. See Platanus 
Plane-tree, the falſe. See Acer 
Plant. See Planta 
Plantain. See Plantago 
Plantain, the Buckſhorn. See 3 
Plantain- tree. See Muſa 
Plantain-ſhot. See Canna 
Planting 
Planting reverſe 
 Pliant Mealy-tree 
Plowing 
Plowman's Spikenard. See Conyza 
Plum tree. See Prunus 
Plum, the American. See Chryſobalanus 
Plum, the Black. See Chryſobalanus 
Plum, the Hog. See Spondias 
Plum, the Maiden. See Chryſobelanus 
Plum, the Indian Date. See Dioſpyros 
Poccoon. See Sanguinaria 
Pockwood. See Guaiacum 
Poets Roſmary. See Caſſia 
Poiſon Aſh. See Toxicodendron 
Poiſon Oak. See Toxicodendron 
Poiton Buſh. See Tithymalus 
Poke, or Pork-phyſic. See Plytolacca 


Pumkin. See Pepo 


. Quick. See Meſpilus 
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Poley-mountain. See Polium 
Polyanthus. See Primula 
Polypody. See Polypodium 
Pomgranate. See Punica 
Pondweed. See Potamogeiton 
Poor-man's Pepper. See Lepidinm 
Poplar-tree See Populus 

Poppy. See K "908 

Poppy, the horned. See — 
N 2 — See 1 


Prick timber. See Zuonymus 
Prieſt's-pintle. See Arum 
Primroſe. See Primula 


Primo ter. See 


Primroſe, the Night. See — 
Privet. See Liguſtrum 
Privet, the Mock. See Phillyrea 


Pruning 
| Pudding rss. See Pulepimi 


Pudding-pipe-tree. See Caſſia - 


Purging-nut. See Ricinoides 
Purple-wort. See 7 = 
Purſlane. See Portulaca 


Q 


Q . See Gramen 


Gilliflower. See Heſperis 
Queen of the Meadow. See Ulmaria 


Quickbeam. See Sorbus 


Quicken-tree. See Sorbus 


Adiated Flowers | 
Radiſh. See 


Raphanus. 
| Radiſh, the Horſe. See Cochlearia 


Rape. See Napus 


| Rape, the Wild. See Ropifrum 


Rape, the Broom. See Orobanche 
Raſpberry. See Rabus 
Rattle-graſs. See 3 


Redwood 


Reed. See 1 | 
Reed, the Indian flowering. See Canna Fo 
Reſt-harrow. See Anonis | 
Rhubarb. See Lapathum 

Rhubarb, the Monk's. See Lapathum 
Ribwort. See Plantago 
Rice. See Oryza 

Ripening of Fruit 

Robin-wake. See Arum 

Rocket. See Eruca 

Rocket, the Corn. See Erucago 
Rocket, the Garden. See Heſperis 
Rocket, the Winter. See S5/ymbrium 
Rock-roſe. See Ciſtus 

Roots 

Roſe-tree. See Roſa 

Roſe-bay. See Nerium 

Roſe-campion. See Lychnis 

Roſe, the China. See Ketmia 
Roſe-bay, the Mountain. See nnen, 
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Roſe, the Gelder. See 

Roſe of Fericbo. See Heſperis 

Roſe, the South-Sea.. Sce Nerium 

| Roſe, the Rock. See Ciftus 
Roſe- root. See Anacampſeras 
Roſmary. See Roſmarinus 
Rue. Ds. fe Ruta 

Rue, 8. 

Rue, the \ ag See G p 

' Rue, the Meadow. See Tann 

Rue, the Wall. See Ruta muraria 

Rue, the Syrian. See Harmala 

Rupture-wort. See Herniaria 

Ruſh. See Juncus 

Ruſh, the flowering. See Butomus 

Rye. See Secale 

— See Gramen 


Affron. See Crocus | 

Saffron, the Baſtard. See Carthamus 

Saffron, the Meadow. See Colchicum 
See Salvia 

Sage of Feruſalem. See Phlomis : 

Sage, the Indian Wild, Sec Lantana 

Sage-tree. See Phlomis 

Sage, the Wood. See Scordium 

Saintfoin. See Onobrychis 


Salt | 
Saltwort. See Salicernia 
Sallow. See Salix 


Savin. See Sabina 
Savin, the Indian. See Baubinia 
Savory. See Satureia 
Saw-wort. See Serratula 

See Saxifraga 
Saxifrage, the Meadow. See Silaum 
Saxifrage, the Burnet. See Tragoſelinum 
Saxifrage, the Golden. See b — 
Scabioſe. See Scabioſa 
Scarlet Lychnis. See Lychnis . 
Scarlet Cardinal-flower, See een. 
Scarlet Oak. Sce Quercus and Ilex 
Sciatica Creſs. See [hers _ 
Scorching Fennel. See Thapfia 
Scorpion Graſs, or Caterpiller. See Scorpiuros 
Scorpion Senna. See Emerus 

See Scutellaria 
Scurvy-graſs. See Cacblearia 
Sea-buckthorn. See Rhammoides 
See Crambe 

Sea-colewort. See Convolvulus 
Sea-lavender. See Limonium 
Sea-pink. See Statice © 
Seeds | 


Self heal. heal. See Brunella 


Senna, Baſtard. See Caſſia 

Senna, the Bladder. See Colutes 
Senna, the Jointed-podded. . See Coronills. 
Senna, the Scorpion. See Emerus 
Sengreen, or Houſleek. See Sedum 
Senſitive Plant. See Mimoſa 

Sermountain. See Ser 


Serpents- tongue. See Opbiogloſſum 
Service- tree. Sce Sorbus 

Service, the Wild. See Crategus 
Setwell. See Valeriana 

Setterwort, or Bearsfoot. See Helleborus 
Shaddock. See Aurantium | 
Shave-graſs. See Equiſetum 


Shepherds-needle. See Scandix 


Cem h. See Alyſon 

herds Baff. See Degas 
— the Falſe. = Acer 
169 iy we See Sarracena 

k-graſs. See Aloe and Apocynum 

Silk-graſs of Virginia. « Periploca 
Silver-buſh. See Barba Fovis 
Silver-weed. See Potentilla 
Skirret. See Siſarum 
Slipper, the Lady's. See Helleborine 
Sloe- tree. See Prunus | 


Smallage. See Apium 


Snail-trefoil. See Medica 


Snakeweed. See Biſtorta 


Snakeroot. See Ariſtoloc bia 


 Snakeroot, the Rattle. See Pohgala 


Snapdragon. See Antirr binum 
Snapdragon of America. See Ruellia 
Snap-tree. See Adhatoda 
Sneezwort, See Ptarmica 
Snow-drop. See Galanthus 


 Snow-drop-tree. See Chionant bus 


Soldanel. See Soldanella 


Soldier, the Freſh- water. See Stratiotes 
_ Solſtice 


Sopeberry. See A 
Sopewort. See Saponaria 
Sorrel. See Acetoſa 
Sorrel, the Indian. See Netmia 


Sorrel, the Wood. See Oxys 
Southern wood. See Abrotanum 


Sowbread. See Cyclamen 

Sowre-ſop. See Guanabanus 

Sow-thiſtle. See Sonchus 

Spaniſh-nut. See Sifyrinchium 
Spaniſh Arbor-vine. See Convolvulus 


- Spaniſh Elder. See Saururus 


Spaniſh Roſmary. See Thymeles 

Spaniſh Broom. See Geniſta and Spartium 

S _ Picktooth. See Viſnaga 
paniſh Marjoram. See Urtica 

8 — See 2 

8 See Lychni⸗ 

222 s. See Aſpbodelus 

Spearwort. See Ranunculus 

Spear-mint. See Mcntha 


Spearage. See Aſparagus 
Speedwell. See Veronica 


: Spiderwort. See Phalangium, Bullin, and Epbenern 
Spignel. See Meum 


Spike-lavender. See Lavendula 
Spinach. See Spinachia 

Spindle-tree. See Euonymus 
Spindle-tree, the African. See Celaſtrus 
Sh See Af 

Spleenwort, the Rough. See Loncbitis 
Spoonwort. See Cochlearia | 
Spurge-laurel. See Thymelza 
Spurge-olive. See Chamelza 

Spurry. See Spergula 

Squaſhes. See Me 

Squill. See Scilla +. . 

Stagſhorn- tree. See Rhus 

Stamina 

Star- apple. See Cainito 

Star of Betblebem. See Ornithogalum 
Star-hyacinth. See Ornitbogalum 

Star of Naples. See Ornitbogalum. 
Star- chiſtle. See Calcitrapa 

Star wort. See Aſter 


Starwort, the Yellow. See Helenium 
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Statues 

Stellate Plants 

Stickadore. See Sæchas 
Stockgilliflower. See Leucoium 
Stockgilliflower, the Dwarf. See Heſperis 
Stone-break. See Alchimilla WE, 
Stone-crop. See Sedum 
Stone-crop-tree. See Blitum 
Storax-tree. See Styrax b 
Storax, the Liquid. See Liguidamber 
Stove | 
Strawberry. See Fragaria 
Strawberry-blite. See Blitum 
Strawberry-ſpinach. See Blitum 
Strawberry-tree. See Arbutus 


Succory, the Gum. See Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane. See Arundo 

Sugar-maple. See Acer 

Sulphur- wort. See Peucedanum 

Sultan- flower. See Cyanus 

Sumach. See Rbus 

Sumach, the Coriars. See Coriaria 
Sumach, the Venetian. See Coccygria 
Sumach, the Myrtle leaved. See Criæis 
Summit of Flowers 

Sun 7 

Sun-dew. See Drefia 

Sunflower. See Heliantbus 

Sunflower, the Dwarf. See Rudbeckia | 
Sunflower, the Willow-leav'd. See Helenia 
Sun-ſpurge. See Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort. See Aſclepias 

Sweet-apple. See Guanabanus 

Sweet Johns. See Caryophyllus 

Sweet William. See Caryopbyllus 

| Sweet William of Barbados. See Quamoclit 
Sweet Williow. See Myrica 

Swines Creſs. See Naſturiium 
Sycamore. See Acer 


＋ 


\ marind. See Tamarindus 
4 Tamariſk. See Tamariſcus 
= Mr 


Tanſey. See Tanacetym 

Tanſey, the Wild. See Potentilla 
Tare. See Vicia | 
Tarragon. See Abrotanum 

Teaſel. See Dipſacus | 

Tea, the South-Sea. See Coſſine 
Thermometer 

Thiſtle. See Carduus | 
Thiſtle, the Bleſſed. See Cnicus 
Thiſtle, the Carline. See Carlina 
Thiſtle, the Diſtaff. See Atractylis 
Thiſtle, the Fiſn. See Acarna 
Thiſtle, the Fuller's. See Dipſacus 
Thiſtle, the Globe. See Echinopus 
Thiſtle, the Ladies. See Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Melon. See Cactus 
Thiſtle, the Melancholy. See Cirſum 
Thiſtle, the Milk. See Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Sow. See Sonchus 
Thiſtle, the Star. See Calcitrapa 
Thiſtle, the Torch. See Caius 
Thorn-apple. See Stramonium 
Thorn, the Black. See Prunus 
Thorn, the Box. See Lycium 
Thorn, Chriſt's. See Paliurus 
Thorn, Cockſpur. Sce Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Egyptian. See Acacia 
Thorn, the Ever- green. Sce Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Glaſtenbury. See Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Goat's. See Tragacaniba 
Thorn, the Haw. See Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Purging. See Kbamnus 


Vetch, the Kidney. See Vulneraria 


Thorn, the White. See Meſpilus 


Thorough-wax. See Bupleurum 

Three-leav'd Graſs. See Trifolium 

Thrift. See Statice 

Throatwort. See Trachelium and Campanula 
Thunder 

Thyme. See Thymus 

Thyme, a 2 See Serpyllum 

Thyme, ich. See Marum and Maſtichina 
Toad-flax. See Linaria 
— See Nicotiana 
Tooth See Viſnaga 
Tooth - wort. See — 
Tormentil. See Tormentillas 
Touch me. not. See Balſamina 
Tower-muſtard. See Turritis 
Traces, Lady's. See Orchis 
Traveller's Joy. See Clematis 


Trefoil. See Trifolium 


Trefoil, the Bean. See Ontiſus 
Trefoil, the Birds-foot. See Lotus 
Trefoil, the Marſh. See Menyanthes 
Trefoil, the Moon. See Medicago 


 Trefoil-ſhrub. See Dorycaium and Pteles 
Trefoil, the Snail. See Medicg 


Trefoil, the Star-headed. See Trifolium 
Trefoil, the Strawberry-headed. See Trifolium 
Treacle-muſtard. See Thlaſpi | 
Tree, the Cork. See Suber 

Tree, the Chaſte. See Vitex 

Tree, the Indian God. See Ficus 

Tree, Germander. See Teucrium i 
Tree, the White-leaf, or Mealy. See Viburnum 
Tree of Life. See Thuys 

2 See Paris 

Trumpet-flower. See Bi 

Trumpet-honeyſuckle. — Perichmenum 
Tuberoſe. See Pohanthes 

Tuberoſe Roots 

Tulip. See Tulipa 


Tulip, the African. See * 
Tims. See Tulipifer, 
yd. See Megnolis 


Tulip-tree, the Laurel- 
Tunhoof, or Ground-ivy. See Glecoma 
Turbith. See Thapfia 

Turks-cap. See Lilium 

Turks-head. See Caus 

Turky Baulm. See Dracocephalon 
Turky Wheat. See Mayz 


Turnſol. See Heliotropium 


Turpentine-tree. See Terebinthus 
Turpentine, the Venice. See Larix 


Tutſan. See Androſemum 


Twyblade. See Ophris 
V 
Alerian. See Valerians 
Valerian, the Greek. See Polemonium 
Vapour 


Vaſes 


Vegetable 
Vegetation 

Venus Comb. See Scandix 

Venus Looking-glaſs. See Campanula 
Venus Navelwort. See halode: 
Vervain. See Verbena 
Vervain-mallow. See Alcea 

Verge | 

Veich. See Vicia 

Vetch, the bitter. See Orobus 

Vetch, the Chickling. Sec Lathyrus 
Vetch, the Crimſon graſs. See N:ſſolia 
Vetch, the Hatcher. See Securidaca 


Vetch, the Horſe-ſhoe. See Hippocrepis 
Vetch, 
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Vetch, the Liquorice. See Glycine 
Vetch, the Medic. See Onobrychis 
| etch, the Milk. See Afragalus 
Vetchling. See Aphbaca 
JJ... 
Vine dhe black. Sce Tame, 


Rn 


— — 


Weld, or Would. See Lateola 
Wheat. See Triticum 

the Cow. See Melampyrum 
Wheat, the French. See Fagopyrum 
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122 ___—_— See Myric 


Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking glaſs. 8 


Vipers Bugloſs. See Echium 
Vipers-graſs. See Scorzenera 
Virgins Bower. See Clematis 
Virginian Silk. See Periplocs . 
YO” Acacia. See Robinia 


: . 
XIII Robin. See rum = . 
Walks 


W : 
_ Wallflower. i | 


Wall-wort, or dwarf Elder. See n 
Walnut. See Fuglans 


Wrer-horchound. See 2725 


Willow, the French. See Epilobium 
Willow-herb. See Salicaria 


William” s- ſweet. See Caryophyllus 


Heanitum 
* Winter-crefs. See Siſymbrium 


Winter- green. See Pyr 
Witch-hazel. See Ulmus and Hamemelis 
Woad. See [ſatis 
' Wolf bane. See Aconitum 
Woodbine. See Caprifolium 
See Solanum 
Wood root. See Aſperula 
Wood - age. See Scordium 
Wood - ſorrel. See Oxys - 
Wormwood. See Aab 
Wound wort. See Vulneraria 
Woundwort. See Solidago 
Woundwort of Achilles. See Mile 


FAMS. See Ricojbers 
Yarrow. See Millefolium 
arrow, the Water. See Hottonia. 
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CATALOGUE 


Sucy Hardy-Trees and Shrubs, as ; fed their Lia 
in Winter, and will thrive in the open Afi in Eng- 
land; ranged according to their ſeveral Growths; 
whereby a Perſon may be directed how t0 iſpoſe thein 
in Plantations, ſo as to render rhem moſt ornamental. 


grow fifty Feet high and upwards, as thoſe of 


N ranging of theſe Trees, I ſhall put down all ſuch 
1. the flargeſt Growth; thoſe which grow from thi 


uy 
to fifty Feet, as Trees of middling Growth; and 


thoſe which grow from fifteen to thirty Feet, as Trees of 
the ſmalleſt Growth, under which Height the others will 
be ranged as Shrubs. And in this I ſhall have regard to 
their common Growiths in this Country, and not their ex- 
traordinary Heights, to which they ſometimes arrive in 
their native Places of Growth. As in the Order of the 
Dictionary the Plants are ranged according to their moſt 
recciv*d Latin Names, ſo I ſhall obſerve the ſame Method. 
in theſe Liſts; adding their common es Names, by. 
which they are known amongſt the Gardeners. Was” 


A Liſt of the talleſt deciduous T ner | 
ACER majus, multis falſo Platanus. J R The * 


1 comore. 
Acer maximum, foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis, Virg- 
nianum. Pluk. Virginian av'd Maple. 
Acer Platanoides. Munt. Hiſt. The Norway Maple. 
Acer major, folio rotundiore minus laciniato, an opalus 
Italorum. Raii Hiſt. Greater Maple, with rounder 
— which are leſs cut; commonly call d Opalus by the 
talians. 


Carpinus. Dod. p. The Hornbeam- tree. 

Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. The Cheſtnut- tree. 

Ceraſus major ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, nigro co- 
lore inficiente. C. B. The Black Cherry-tree. 

Cupreſſus Virginiana, follis acaciz deciduis. H. L. 
The American Cypreſs-tree. 

Fagus. Dod. p. The Beech-tree. 

Fraxinus excellior. C. B. The Afb-tree. 


F 


Hippocaſtanum vulgare. laſt. The Horſe-cheftuur- 


tree. 


Juglans fruftu marine. C. B. P. 25. largeſt Walnut 
tree. 
Juglans fructu tenero, & fragili putamine. C. B. P. 


The thin-ſpelPd Walnut. 3 
Clay F. E. Bend Hack Vgl Walt, 
car Fler. Ves. he Ing Le Virginian Waka. 

A == — 3 


Pik. Alm. The Larch-tree, with * 23 to 
© the Cones. S | 


Mor fr aer C.B.P. The common black Mul- 


pe 
= 


* orientalis verus. Park. Theat. The Eaton 
Plane: rec. 

Platanus occidentalis, aut Virginienſis. Park. Theat. 
The Weſtern Plane tree. 

Platanus orientalis, aceris folio. Tourn, Cor. The Spa- 
niſh Plane- tree. 

Populus alba, majoribus foliis. C. B. P. The Abele- 
tree. 

—_— minoribus foliis. Lob. Icon. The white 
op 

Populus nigra. C. B. P. The black Poplar. 

Populus tremula. C. B. P. The Aſpen-tree. 

Populus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, gemmis bal - 
ſamum odoratiſſimum fundentibus. Cateſb, Hiſt. Car. 
The Carolina black Poplar. ; 

Pyrus 


A D D 5 N D A 


 Þyrus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 7h wild Prer-ree. 


Pyrus ſativa, flore pleno. H. R. P. The Peartret 
2 


| Quercus latifolim mas, ques brevi-pediculo eſt. C. B. P. 
De Oal- tree, with ſbort Footftalks to tbe Leaves. 
Quercus latifolia fcmina. C. B.-P. The broad-teav' d 

_ Oak, with long Fooftalkes. 
| en, The 


D rubris venis muricata. Puke, Phyt, 
Me ſtarlet Oak. oe - 
Quercus caſtanez foliis, arbor Pluk. 
Phyt. - The Virginian Out. with ChePme » -— 
Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce hiſpido. C. B. P. Bur- 
gundy Oak, with Acorns r prickly Caps. 
Quercus foliis molli lanugine pubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 
Oak with Leaves cover d with a ſoft Dows. 
| Quereus latifolia, magno fructu, calyce tuberculis obſito. 
Tourn. Broad-leav'd Oak, with the large Acotns, whoſe 
Cups are ſet with Knobs. 

Quercus oriental latifotia, glande maxima, cupula cri- 
nita. T. Cor. Eaftern broad-leav' 4 Oak, with the largeſt 
Acorn, having an hairy Cup 9. , 
Quercus eſculi diviſura, foliis am 
Pluk. Phyt. Red Maryland Oak, v 


3 Robinia pedrtulsravenofis, fol pine Upkl. 
Common V irginia Acacia. "Ti 

4 Robinia folis pinnaris, 
nian Acacia, ated prickly 


Virgs | 


.* — C. B. P. — 
Tia foemind, fois minore. C. B. P. The ſmall-leav/d · 


Lime-tree. 
Tila foliis molliter hirſutis, viminibus rubris, fructu 7 


— a my The redswigg'd Lime-tree. 
Tuli 


yeh bp nyo media la- 
| Cinia veluti abſciſſa. Pluk. Phyt. The Tuliy-iree. N 


Ulmus campeſtris et Theophraſti. C. B. F. The a 
mon Engliſh Elm. 


bezel, or bjoad rough-leav'd Elm. 
Ulmus folio lato glabro. Ger. Emac. 
_ The Witch-elm. 5 8 
Ulmus major Hollandica, angu et magis acuminatis 
Cimarrs, fol lacfimo le Pluk. Alm. The Dutch 
© Ulwmus minor, folio angaſto glabro. . 


Ulmus folio lato ſcabro, cortice cinereo 
white Witch-elm, by ſome cull d the ltiſh Ein. 
— anguſtis ſamarris. re French 


Trees of . Growth, which caft their Leaves 
in Minter. 


AC ACIA Americana, abruz folils, n five bis, 
ad axillas foliorum triplici donata. Pluk. 
Mantiſſ. The three-thorned Acacia. 

Acacia Americana, abruz foliis, triacanthos, capfula 
ovali ſemen unicum claudente. Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. The 
three-thorned Acacia of America, with oval Pods, comarn- 
ing one Seed in each. 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore ſubtus 
* — ſplendente. Pluk. Page. The vane fo 

= Virginianum, folio majore ſplendente. The Sugur tri 


Maple. | 
argenteo, ſupra 


Acer Virginianum, folio majore ſubtus 
viridi ſplendente, floribus multis coccineis. The Ameri- 
can flowering Maple, with large Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers; 
commonly called Sir Charles Wager*s Mi | 

Alnus rotundifolia glutinoſa viridis. C. B. * The 
common or reund rav d Alder, 


1 


Ulthus folio latiſſimo ſcabro. Ger. Emac. The Witch- 


Alnus folio oblongo viridi. C. B. P. The eau d 
or Dutch Alder. e 


Betula. Dod. The Birch. re. 


Celtis fructu nigricante. Inſt. The Nele ar, with 
Back Fruit. 


Celtis fructu obſcure purpwaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 2 
American Nettle-iree, with purple Fruit. 


Celtis fructu. luteo ampliori. The Nele eg wich 
eb fllo ages wgns 
am fructu. Tum 
Cor. Eaſtern Nettit tree, with a large Fruit. | 
Ceraſus fativa. C. B. P. The common -tree. 
. Cratzgus folio. ſubrotundo ſerrato, ſubtus jncano. Inſt, 
R H. The white Bean- tree, or Aria Theophraſti. 
Cratzgus folio oblongo ſerrato, utrinque virente. 
R. H. ä er on ng ons 


Cratægus folio laciniato. Inft. R. H. The common wild 
W racemoſo penduls. inſt. 
us re 
R. H. The Laburnum, or falſe Ebony. 


Fagus orientalis, ampliore folio. Tourn. Cor. alen 
F with a larger Leaf. 


 Fraxinus florifera botryoides. Mor. Hiſt. The fower- 


_ ing As. 


Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. LR 

Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori- fructu. Rand. The Ca- 
rolina Ab. 

Fraxinus ex Nova Anglia, pinnis ſollorum | in mucro- 
nem productioribus. Rand. The New. Eagan: 4, with 
long-pointed Leaves. | 

raxinus orientalis, Joogiimo fo ko, — ſerrato. 


Tenn Cer. Laien Ab, with 4 low Leof db ſer 


yr alba, fructu o reſſo, cortice glabro, pin- 
nis foliorum latioribus & ferratis. 7. be — | 
1 alba, fructu ovato nucleo dulci, 


cortice ſquamoſo. Clayt. Flor. Veg. ' The 3 


Valin. 
Juglans alba, procerior fructu minicho, pi teneris 
ori, pinnis foliorum minoribus. Clayt. 


* 2 
Pig-nut, or nal white dia of Virginia. GE 


Malus ſylveſtris fructu valde acerbo. C: B. P. be 
Crab-tree. | | 

Malus ſativa, flore pleno. C. B. P. The Apple-tricy 
with doable Hens 


tree. 
Pyrus fativa biflora. The 8 which flowers 
rice every Tear, | 


Quercus orientalis, caſtanets folio, n 

— craſſa & ſquamoſa. Tourn. Cor. The nut- 

ird Eaftern Oak, with a thick ſcaly Cup. 

4 —_— hm folis ad coſtam pulchre in- 

crinita. Tourn. Cor. The 

77 15 av d Zaftern -# Oat, —— 4 are finely cut, and 
's large Arorn, having an bairy Cap. 

Quercus 1 caſtaneæ foliis ſubtus vil - 
lofis. Baniſt. The champion Cheftnut-oak. —— 
Quercus, an potius ilex Marylandica, folio longo an- | 
guſto falicis. Raii Hiſt. The Willow-lewv'd Oak of Ma- 

land. 
» Quercus forte Marylandica, folio trifido ad ſaſſafras ac- 
cedente. Rali Hiſt. The d/ack Oak of America; with a 

af. 

; { HY virentibus venis muricats. Cateſb. 

Hiſt, Carol. The white Oak of Carolina. 
V irginiana, ſalicis longiore folio, frutu minimo. 

Pluk. Phyt. The long Willow-leav'd Oak of Virginia, 
with the leaft Acorn. 

Quercus folio non ſerrato in ſummitate triangulo. Cate ſb. 
Hiſt. Carol. The _ American Qak. * 


* 


ADD E N D A 


Salix vulgaris albà arboreſcens. C. B. P. The common 
white Willow. 

Salix vulgaris nigricans, folio non ſerrato. C. B. P. The 
_ black IWillow. 
Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. The true Service-tree. © 


Sorbus ſativa, magno fructu nonnihil turbinato rubrd. 


Inſt. R. H. The red Service. 


Sorbus fativa, magno froctu turbinato, pallide rubente. 


Inſt. R. H. The Service-rree, with pale-red Fruit. 
Sorbus ſativa, fructu pyriformi, medio rubente. H. 
Cath. The Service- tree, with pear-ſhaped Fruit. 
Sorbus ſativa, fructu ovato, medio rubente. H. Cath. 
The Service- tree, with egg. ſbaped Fruit. 
Sorbus ſativa, fructu ſerotino minori turbinato Abende 
Inſt. The late Service, with ſmaller Fruit. 


Sorbus orientalis, fraxini folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Service, with an Aſb-leaf. 
Sorbus orientalis, fructu magno, & flave- 
ſcente. Tourn. Cor. N ewt _ a large yellowiſh 
compreſi d Fruit. 


Tilia Caroliniana, folio longius mucronato. The Ca- 
rolina Lime-tree, with a long: pointed Leaf. 

Tilia foliis majoribus mucronatis & Os The 
| Hlatk American Lime-tree. 


A Lift of the ſmallef growing Trees, which fred 
fl their Leaves in Winter. 


AN campeftre & CK. ane Wy. 


Acer — c. R P. The Montpelier Maple. 
Acer Creticum. Proſp. Alp. The Candia Maple. - 
Acer orientale, hederz folio. Tourn. Cor. n 
Maple, with an ITdy- leaf. 
Alnus folio incano. C. B. P. 
_ Free. 

Alnus montana, pallido glabro ſinuato ulmi folio. Bec. 
Muſ. The Mount ain- alder, with an Elm-leaf. 


Alnus foliis eleganter inciſis. D. Breman. The cut-leav/d 
Amygdalus fativa, fructu majori. C. B. P. The al 


mond-tres, with large Fruit. 
 Amygdalus fativa, fructu minori. c. B. P. The Al- 
mond: tree, with ſmaller Fruit. 

Amygdalus dulcis, putamine molkori. C. B. P. The 
Almond-tree, with thin Shells. 

Armeniaca fructu i, nucleo amaro. Inſt. 
Aprecot-tree. 


Bignonia foliis ſimplicibus adit. . Lin-Hor Clif The 
Catal pa- tree, vulgo. i 


Carpinus orientalis, folio minori, fructu brevi. Tourn. 

Fu N 0 Eaſtern Hornbeam, with a ſmall Leaf, and a 
Fruit 

Carpinus Virginiana floreſcens. Pluk. Phyr. The Vir- 
_ ginian flowering Hornbeam. 

Carpinus ſeu oftrya ulmo ſimilis, fructu racemoſo, lu- 
puli ſimilis. C. B. P. The Hop-bornbeam. 
Ciaaſtanea humilis racemoſa. C. B. P. Low branching 

Cheſtnut. | 
Celtis orientalis, foliis minoribus & craſſroribus, fructu 
flavo. Tourn. Cor. The Eaſtern Nettle-tree, with ſmaller 
and thicker Leaves,” and yellow Fruit. 
Ceraſus racemoſa hortenſis. C. B. P. 


The 


Ccraſus hortenſis, flore pleno. C. K P. The double- 
flowering Cherry. 
Ceraſus hortenſis, flore roſeo. C. B. P. The Cherry- 
tree, with very double Flowers. 
Cercis foliis cordato-orbiculatis glabris. Lin: Hort. Cliff. 
The common Judas- tree. 
Cercis foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff, 
The American Fudas-tree. 


Cornus hortenſis mas. C. B. P. The Cornelian Cherry- 
free. 


Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu ceræ colore. C. B. P. Tbe 
Cornelian Cherry, with yellowiſh Fruit. 


red Pods. 
C. B. P. The Hazel-nut. 


The white-leav'd Alder- | 


R. H. The long 922 
Ficus ſativa, au prececi abido fogac. Inſt. R. H. 


The cluſter 


Cornus hortenſis mus, fructu Abo. C. B. P. She whit 
Cornelian Cherry. 
Corus hortenſis mas, frudtu faturatius Fubentey cum 
—_— — #26 The ( | 
with deep- red Fruit, baving a thic Stone. 

Cornus fœmina. C. B. P. The tree. 
Cornus orientalis ſylveſtris, fructu teretiformi. Town, 
Cor. Wild Eaftern „ with a taper Nut. 


Colutea veſicaria. C. B. P. 2 
Coluiea veliculis rubencibus. J. B- ſem, with 


Corylus | Tru fructu albo minore, * vulgaris. 


Corylus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo. C. B. P. The 
Cob-nut. 


Corylus ſativa, fruttu oblongo rubente. C. B. P. The 
red Pbilbert. v 


— — fructu albo. The white Philbers. 
r 


Cydoniz latifoka Lufitanica. faſt. R. H. The Portugal 

Quince, with byoad Leaves. 
Cydonia anguſtifolia . . Iſt. R. H. nn. 
rom - leav d Quince. . 
fore racemoſo. 


Cytiſus Alpinus 2 
The narrow: -leav'd Laburnum, with. 


ori. Inſt. R. H. 
long Bunches of Flowers. 


o _ flore racemoſo pendulo breviori. Inſt. 
= Fm eee Fees % 


| WS, 
Dioſpyros foliis utri — Lin. Hort. Clif 
The Piſhamin, or . &y ſome the Pulchumon. 


Eleagnus oientelia anguſtifolius, fructu parro olives 
formi- ſubdulci. Tourn. Cor. The Zuor O | 


with narrow Leaves, and ſmall Fruit. 


Elæagnus orientalis latifolius, fructu mann. Tort. 


Cor. The Eaſtern wild Olive, wiih broad Leaves, and 
the largeſt Fruit. 


Elæagnus orientalis anguſtifoliug, fructu minimo ro- 
tundiore & ſubacido. Tourn. Cor. The tarrow-leav'd 
Eaſtern wild Olive, with the leaſt round Fruit. 


Elæagnus non ſpinoſa, foliis longis & anguſtis, froau 


olivæformi. The wild Olive without Thorns, having long 
narrow Leaves. : 
Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus. . B. P. The 
eee. with red Seeds. _ 0 
uonym nigris. CG: B. The. Fpindle- tres, 
with Mack 1 


Euonymus latifolius. C. B. P. be be broad lead d Spin- 
dle- tree. 


We Inſt. 
purple Fig. 


The Marſeilles Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo albo mellifluo. Inſt. R. H. 
The round white Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu parvo fuſco, intus rubente. Ioſt. 
R. H. or AT OT 

Ficus ſativa, fructu longo majori nigro, intus purpu- 
raſcente. Inſt. The long black Fig. 


Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo fuſco, intus n The 
Brunſwick Fig. 

Ficus orientalis, foliis laciniatis, fructu maximo albo. 
The Turky Fig. 

Ficus orientalis, foliis variis. The 8 ä 

Ficus foliis robuſtioribus, & ramis erectioribus. H. L. 
The large Fig-tree. 

Fraxinus humilior, five altera Theophraſti, minor, & 
tenuiore folio. C. B. P. The dwarf Aſo tree, with a 
ſmaller * narrower Leaf. 


Juglans 


Juglans alba, fructu minori, cortice 
Virg. The ſmall Hickery Walnut. - 


Liguſtrum. J. B. © The Privet, | 
Lilac Matth. The common Lilac with Blue Flowers. 


- Lilac flore albo. Inſt. R. H. The Lilac with white 
Flowers. 


err: Inft. The Scotch Lila 
Liquidamber. C The Sweet Gum, or Ameri- 
can Storax-ire. . 


eaten cet 


Malus ſylveſtris Virginiana, floribus odoratis. The feocet 
Virginia Crab. 

Meſpilus Germanica, folio laurino, non ſerrato, ſive 
Meſpilus fylveſtris. C. B. P. The common Medlar. 


Meſ folio laurino, major, fructu i ſapidiori 
P 
early Medlar, with oblong Fruit. 
Meſpilus folio laurino, major, fructu minori, rariori 
ſubſtantia. Hort. Cath. The ſmall Italian Medley 
| Meſpilus api folio laciniato. C. B. P. The L Azarole, 
72 Medlar. 
L*Azarole — 2 
Meſpilus a io laciniato, fructu majore, intenſius 
rubro, 1 . Hort. Cath. The large red IL. A- 
zarole, of the maſt grateful Flavour. | 
Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu ex albo luteſcente 
. on. Co. The L Azarole with fall whit 


Meſpil ples ph fl kin ſrt me ab, gra 
ſapore. The Ae wilt large white Fruit of & grate- 


fo ip Taft. 
ſpinoſa, ſive oxyacantha We H. N 

The « Coker Hawthorn. - 

Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulata fructu 

inſigni rutilo, Virginienſis. Pluk. Phyt. The Vigna LA- 
zarole, with red Fruit. 
| Meſpilus Virginiana, apii folio, vulgari ſimilis, major, 
ibus ſpinis. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Haw, with crinita. 


Thorns. 
api folio, ſylxeſtris ſpinoſa,. ſive oxyacantha. 
c. B. I. White-thorn. 
tha, flore pleno. Inſt. R. 


Meſpilus ſpi ſive o 
H. The Hawthorn with double Flcwers. 

Meſpilus Cretica, apii folio lucido, elegantius laciniato. 
Tourn. Cor. Candy — with a ſbining Leaf ele- 
gantly jagged. 

— Meſpilus Orientalis, api folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, five 
oxyacantha, flore 422 Tourn. . Eaftern Haw- 
thorn, with a purple er. 

Meſpilus Cretica, folio circinato & quaſi cordifcema. 
Tourn. Cor. Candy Medlar, with « rounds bur 
Leaf. 

Mfrs Orientalis, ſive oxyacantha, foliis hirfurimis. 

Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hawthorn, with very rough Leaves. 
| Meſpilus Orientalis, apii folio villoſo, magno fructu 
pentagono reo glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern hairy 
Hawthorn, with 4 large ſmooth JOE — 
Fruit. 
Meſpilus Orientalis, tanaceti folio villoſo, magno > fructu 
e viridi flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Ft a Ha- 
thorn, with an hairy Tanſey-leaf, and a large froe-corner'd 
yellowiſh-green Fruit. 

Morus fructu nigro — folis eleganter laciniatis. 
Inſt. R. H. The ſmaller black Mulberry, with Leaves 
finely jagged. 

Morus fructu albo. C. B. P. The white 

Morus fruftu albo minori, ex albo purpuraſcente. Toft 


R. H. The ſmall white Mulberry, with purphſb-white 
Fruit. 


Morus alba, fructu i minor inſulio. Hort. Cath. The 
white Mulberry, with ſmall inſipid Fruit. 


Morus Virginienſis arbor, loti arbotis inſtar racemoſa, 
foliis ampliſſimis. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian 


Morus Caroliniana, fulis * ſcabris, fructu rubro 


apii folio laciniato, flore pleno. H. L. The 


A D D EN D A. 
longiori 1. Carling Mulberry, with lng fender red 


Opulus Ruelli. The Mer _ 
2 flore globoſo. Inſt. R. H. The Guelder Roſe. 
Opulus Orientalis, folio ampliſſimo tridentato. Tourn. 


| 1— REPAY large three-pointed 


Padus glandulis duabus baſi foliorum ſubj Lin, 
Hort. Clitf. The common Bird. -cherry. mm 


Padus foliis ovatis ſerratis, petiolis florum 
breviore. The Corniſh Bird-c * 


Padus foliis lanceolatis glabris vir ſerratis, fructu nigro. 


The American Bird. cberry. 
Meſpilus folio laurino, major. C. B. P. The large Dutch 


— Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſcarlet flowering Hor ſe- 


— carne, & viridis & alba. C.B. P. 
The Peach - tree. —— 


Perſica vulgaris, flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. The double- | 


flowering Peach. 


Prunus ſylveſtris, fructu majore albo. Rai Syn. The 


. white Bullace-tree. 


Prunus flore pleno. H. R. Par. The double floweri 
Plum-tree. by 


o. {ytveſtris, fructu parvo ſerotino. The Winter 
ac 


Ptelea. Lin. Hort. Ciff. The Carolina Strub goil. 
| Quercus calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. The 


leſſer Cerrus. 


gallam exiguæ nucis magnitudine ferens. C. 
B. P. The gall bearing Oak 
2 foliis muricatis, non lanuginoſis, ſu 
ils. C. B. P. Another gall-bearing 1 pe 
Quercus Orientalis, glande cylindriformi, longo 1 
culo inſidente. Tourn. Cor. The Eaftern on, 0 
lindrical Acorns having long Foogſtalts. | 
Quercus Orientalis anguſtifolia, glande minori, puls 
crinita. Tourn. Cor. The narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Oak, with 
a fmall Acorn having an hairy Cup. 
Quercus Orientalis, folio | ſubrotundo minori, - 
magna ſtriata. Tourn. Cor. The round- he'd Exhern Oak, 
with a furrowed Acorn. 
Quercus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, leviter inciſo, 
fructu minori cylindriformi. Tourn. Cor. The Eaſtern 


Oak, with roundiſh Leaves lightly jagged, and a cylin- 
2 oleæ foli gland preſſe 
rcus Mariana, o, e parva compreſſo, 
n Mantiſ. The & 
Spaniſh Oak, _ | m__ 


Rhamnus catharticus. C. B. P. The Buckthorn-tree. 
Rhus Virginianum. C. B. P. The Virginian Sumach. 
Rhus Americanum, ſparſa herbacea, ramis pa- 


tulis glabris. Hort. Elth. American Sumach, with a ſparſed 


Panicle of an herbaceous Colour, and ſmooth ſpreading 
Branches, commonly called the New-England Sumach. 


: Salix vulgaris rubens. C. B. P. The red Ofer- 
2 Wire Tot folio crenato. C. B. P. The yellow 


Salix folio am gdalino, utrinque virente, aurito. C. B. 
| The green And le Of 


Salix folio. amy aurito, corticem abji- 
ciens. * Syn. 7 — Willow, that caſts 
its Bar 

Salix folio laureo, ſcu lato glabro odorato. Phyt. Brit. 
The Bay-leav'd feet Willow. 

Salix folio Iongo, utrinque virente, odorato. The long- 
leav'd feeet Willow. 

Salix folio longo latoque ſplendente, fragilis. Raii Syn. 


The Crack Willow. 
Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. The round-leav'd Sal- 
Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato.C, B. P. * pointed 


low. 
round - leav d Sallow. 
10 Q Salix 


a Dd D 1 


0 — C. B P. The Elder * the Pitechis au. 


with green Berries. 
Sambucus fructu albo. Lob. The white-berried Elder, 
Mat folio. C. B. P. The Parfey-leav'd 


„ J. B. The wild Service, or Quicken- 
ee. 


11 14 


N D A. 
Tacamahaca folliis crenatis, ſadelhout ſeu. lignum 
— Fa 


peregrina, . 
dul. C. B. P. The Tarpentine-re, wil og Brun 


crebinthus Cappadocia. H. R. Par. The Turpentine- 


u Indice Theophrſt,piltchis Diokorid 


Terebinthus ee rfl. If. R. HL The 
* Fes. _ 
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A CATALOG UE of 8 noms; which fed their Loew 


in Winer. 


Ar Aim mie. © C.B.P. Small Alpine 
Alnus montana, criſpo, eluate, I deaties 


ato fol Bocc. Muſ. Mountzin Alder,with clammy curled 


""Azigyda floribus lateralibus. Flor. Leyd. The flink- 
* 
eee Vaill. Dif. AR. 


re 


0. B. P. The Berberry, or Pipe- 


- | 
© ny CBP. The Berberry withou 


Stones. 
| Berberis latiflimo folio, Canadenfis. H. R. Nr. The 
Canada Berberry. 


ry er of the Al 
Chionanthus. * 


4 5 Ta : 
24 


Gerdes hit i. TY Wild 
N. 
3 Inſt. Smooth 


A of the Alps. 3 . 
AE Ter — la 


Reo laurel of the Bilge, 
Alpinum villoſum. Inſt. 


Lin. Hort. Cliff Rac 


Alderleav'd 
| . Har 


e- tree. 
Clethra. Flor. 


Fring 


Plower ſpotted with Yellow. 


Colutea foliols ovatis, caule arboreo. who 


oval Leaves. 


Berberis Cretica, buxi folio: Tourn. Cor. os mach. 


Berberry, with a Box-leaf. 
Berberis Orientalis 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 3 "with a Nuit. Berry 


Germanicum. Dod. The common Honey- 
ckle. 
F rifolium Italicum.” Dod. The Italian Honeyſuckle. 


Caprifolium lcancum perfoliatum præcox. Broff. The Su 


early white Honey ſuc 
Captifolium 3 flore rubello, ſcrotinum, 


Broff. The late red Honeyſuckle, 


Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis finuoſis. Inſt. R. H. 


The Oak-leay'd Honeyſuckle. | 

Caprifolium Creticum, non | foliis cotini, 
foribes inodoris, partim abi. flaveſcentibus. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Honeyſuckle, with a orgy tk leaf, 
and Flowers partly yellow, and partly white, having no 
Scent. 

Caſſine vera perquam fimilis recen, hillyrez, foliis 
antagoniſtis, ex provincia Carolinienſi. Plak. Mant. The 
Caſioberry- tree. 


Caftanca pumilis Virginiana, racemoſo fructu parvo, in 
ſingulis caplulis echinatis unico. Baniſt. Tbe Chinguapin, 
er dwarf American Ch 


eftnut. 
Cephalanthus toliis oppoſitis. Flor. Leyd. The Button- 


tree, with oppoſite Leaves. 
Cephalanthus foliis ternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Button- 
tree, with Leaves growing by Threes. © 
Ceraſus ſylveſtris amara, Mahaleb putata. J. B. The 
perfumed Cherry. 
7 


Cratzgus Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Tourn. Virginia 

Verb ge folis fobrecundis, 
y oliis 

The Ty Cui, vakeo pediculis breviſſimis. 

— Cytiſus glaber viridis. C. R F. Cytiſus with ſmooth 
green Leaves. ' 

Cytifus glaber nigricans, C. . F. Cytiſus with, dark- 
green Leaves. + | 

Cytiſus hirſutus. 25 B. Hairy baſe 2. ree-trefoil. 

Cytiſus incanus, filiqua re. C. B. P. Hairy boſe 
Tree trefoil, with a longer 

Cytiſus floribus capitatis, ramis decumbentibus. Flor. 
Leyd. Baſe Tree-trefoil, with Flowers growing in an 


foliolis oblong cen longioribus, 
kc *; — ey wtih oval oblong 


Leaves growing on long Footftalks, and the Flowers come- 
ing out from the Sides of the Branches. 


Cyriſus 


— 


fs baſe 2 509 4h 15 


Dieren Atadienifis n flore luteo. Acad. Reg. 
Par. Taler upright Fy-hang ſuckle. 


" Enprrym moni lt nga. K Black- 
ried- » 
1 fructu albo. Portugal White- - 


Emerus. Scorpian-ſenna. 
Emerus minor. Inſt. R. H. Small Scorpion-ſenna. 
Erica, vulgaris glabra. C. B. P. Common Heath. 


Erica vulgaris glabra, flore albo. C. B. P. Common 


Heath, with a 2 Flower. 
Erica fruteſcc 


1 ns peregrina. C. B. P. Shrubly Italian 
= Erica humili, cance cnere, arbui fre. C. B. P. 
| Dwarf with an -flower 
Erica tenuifoha. Ger. Narrow-leav'd Heath. 


1 Dod. Black 


— 


9 mila faxatifis, folio oblong. Inſt. 
Py ar e Heath, * an ob- 


Cen ines, J MK 1 
Gus ja. JB - Ta. R. H. 


Dwarf — 45 Broom, with the faecteſt Flowers. 
Genifta humilior 


1 x Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. Lever Hun- 
garian Broom. 


r Por- 
om, a yellow Flower 

tinctoria Germanica. C. B. P. Green · wood ar 
1 * 


Genifta tinftoria Auſtriaca maxima. Boerh. The greater 
Moed- maren Auſtria. 3 

Genifta ti n c. 

P. Narrow-leav'd Woed-waxen. 
Genilta un tor latifolia Lucenlis. Toll RH) Breed: 
 teav'd Dyers-weed of | 
tintoria — 2 foliis incanis. C.B.P. 
Shrubby Mood waren, wich ho Leaves, 

Genifta tinctoria Luſitanica maxima, Pres Lakin: 
run. Inſt, R. HI. Great Portugal M cod maren, called Frait 
Pleas of the Partuak. 

Grniſta ramo 


ſs, tokis. hyperici. C. B. P. Branching 


broom, with St. John 5-2port-leaves. 


F five ſtelharis, J. a 
Geniſta, five ſpartium purgans. 
3 perenni. Lin. Hort. Cliff. . 
Groſſularia ſimplici acino, vel ſpinoſa ſylveſtrs. c. AP 
The common. ar wild G 
Die Gardev Goof 


Groſſularia ſpinoſa ſativa. C. B. P. 
Grofſlais fructu obſcure err The 


berry. 


Ed. 
Gre es bow Ws, Hun. Tie 


Amber Goof 


Hamermels coryli folio. The American Witch-hazel. . 
Hypericum fortidum, fruteſeens. lan * ——_ * 
ſorubby St. Jobn wort. 


Erica yulgaris hirſuta. C. B. F. 22 | 


 Tratis. Flor. Leyd. 


folio globoſo in 
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Hypericum fruteſcens Canarienſe multiſlorum. H. Amſt. 
Sbrubby many-flowering St. Fobns'-wort of the Canaries. 

HypericumOrientale ſcetido ſimile, ſed inodorum. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern fbrubby St. Jebn' a. wort, without Smell. 


Jaſminoides, five rhamous, ſpinis c is, fore candi- 
cante. C. B. P. Baſtard Jaſmine, with a white Flower. 

Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. AR P. The common 
white Jaſmine. 

Jaſminum luteum, vulgo dictum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
Common yellow Jaſinine. 

Jaſminum humile luteum. C. B. P. Dwarf Italian yel- 


Virginian [tea. 
_ C. B. P. 2 Pits, 


vulgo. 
purpureo violaceo. Inſt. R. H. 
Flower. 
Ketmia Syrorum flore atbo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Althea 
fruler with a white Flower. 
Ketmia Syrorum floribus ex albo & rubro variis. Inſt. 
R. H. MAthes frutex with variegated Flowers. £1 


Laurus foliis integris & tritbbaris. Lin. Hort. Clift. The 
Saſſafras-tree. 


foliis enervibus, obverſe ovatis, acutis, | 
integris, annuis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The — an 
Lic liguftri folio. Inſt. R. H. The Perſian Lilac. 


Lilac liguſtri folio, flore albo. The Perſian Lilac, with 
a white Flower. 


3 Inſt. R. H. The cut-leav'd Per- 
Lonicera pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, foliis ſer⸗ 


The blac-berried upright Honeyſuckle, 
with double Fruit. 


Lonicera pedunculis biſlors bilabnts, bacca ſolitaria, 
upright Honeyſuckle, with 4 fingle Fruit. 

Lonicera pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, fceibus 
bilabiatis, foliis integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. The red berried 


uprighi Honeyſuckle. 

Lonicera is bifloris, foliis ovatis acutis integris. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Fly upright Honeyſuckle. 

Lonicera bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, Sides | 
infundibuliformibus, ramis divaricatis. Flor. Leyd. The 
Pyrenean «pright Honeyſuckle. 


"Bile Ds entendbert, e fubdulci. : Inſt. 
. The Amelancher, or Dwarf med, with purple 


: Meſpilus folio ſubrotundo, fructu b Inſt. R. H. 
The dwarf Medlar, with red Fruit. 


Nyrica folis lanceolatis, fradtu Gcco. Lin. Flor. The 

Gale, or fer Willow. 
Myrica folüs lanceolatis, fruftu baccato. Lin. Herr. 
The Myrt 


lem Jaſmine. 


Itea. Flor. Virg. 


le. : 
oy folis lanceolatis, utrinque . 
mas & feemina. Conde berry Myrtle, bh pointes fined 


e tene, alternatim finuatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff.  Candle-berry-tree, with Spleemwort-leaves | 


. . Paliurus: Dod. p. The Chrift's Thorn. | 
Periploca foliis oblongjs. Inſt. R. l. TheVirgwian Silk, 


Perſica Africans nana, flore incarnato ſimplici Int. R. 
H. The dwarf Almond, vulgo. 
3 — Inſt RE. 


1 — 
1 — Flor. Virg. Vi 


unter due malen granatum fert. — The Pen. 
ranale. | 
Punica flore pleno majore. Inſt R. H. The Pore 


7 nate with a large donble Flower. 


Punica ſylveſtris. Cord. Hiſt. The wild Ne 
Pozica fruttu dulci. Inſt. R. H. The feet Pomgrandte. 


Punica 


Punica flore pleno minore. Inſt. R. H. The Pomgra- 
nate with a ſmaller doub/e Flower. 

Punica flore pleno majore variegato. Inſt. R. H. The 
Pomgranate with a large double ſtrip d Flower. 


Quercus pedem vit ſuperans. C. B. P. The dwarf 
Oak. 

Quercus humilis, gallis binis, ternis aut pluribus ſimul 
junctis. C. B. P. Dwarf Oak bearing ſeveral Galls joined 
topetber. 

* humilis, caſtaneæ folio, Virginienſis. Pluk. 
Phyt. Te dwarf Cheſtnut-leav'd Oak of Virginia. 


Quercus humilior, falicis folio breviori. Cateſb. Hiſt. 


Nat. The dwarf willow-leav'd Oak of America. 


needs Rot bra ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Male 
Sea-bucktborn. 

Rhamnoides fructifera, foliis ſalicis, baccis leviter fla- 
veſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Sea-bucktborn with Willow- 
leaves, and light yellowiſh Berries. 

Rhamnus cathart: cus minor. C. B. P. The dwarf Buck- 
thorn. 
| Rhamnus catharticus minot, folio longiori. Inſt. R. H. 
Dwarf bucktborn, with a longer Leaf. 
hamnus tertius, flore herbaceo, baceis nigris. C. B. P. 

Buckthorn with a green Flower. 

Rhamrus Hiſpanieus, buxi folio ampliori. Loft. R. H. 
Spaniſh Buckthorn; «pitch @ larger Box- leaf. 

Rhamnus Orientalis, 
Cor. Eaftern Buckthorn with a larger Almond-leaf. 

Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. Eln-leaved Spinach. 

Rhus Canadenſe, folio lon _— utrinque glabro. 

R. H. Smooth long-leav'd y Sumach, with ſearlet 
Tufts. 


Rhus tenuifolius Virginianus ne: rhus anguſtifo- 
lius. C. B. P. Dwarf narrow-leav'd Virginian Sumach. 


Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. Eyſt. Tbe common 
red Curran. 


Ribes major, ſructu rubro. H. Eyft. The Durch red 
Curran. 


* Ribe uu be kl. Erf. The common white Cur- 
r The white Dutch Curran. 
Ribes Alpinus dulcis. J. B. The Goosberry-leav/ d Cur- Vi 


ran. 


Ribes rigrum vulgo diftum, folio olente. J. B. The 


black Curran. 
Ribes Americana, fructu nigro. The American black 
Curran. 
| Ribes fructu parvo. Mor. Pin. de ſmall Engliſh 
lis ſimpliciſſimis, folüs 

unculis ſimp pinnatis. Hort. 
Upſal. The Caragana. 

Eagle red Roſe. 


Roſa rubra ſimplex. C. B. P. The 
Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The double red Roſe. 
Roſa ſylveſtris inodora, ſeu canina. Park. Theat. The 
Wild-briar, or Dog-roſe. 
Roſa ſylveſtris, fructu niajore hiſpido. Raii Syn. The 
wild Roſe, with a large prickly Hip. 
Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major noſtras. Rai Son. - ' The 
great Apple-bearing Engliſh Roſe. 

Roſa pumila ſpinoſiflima, foliis pimpinelle glabris, flore 
albo. J. B. The dwarf burnet-leav'4 Roſe. 

Roſa ſylveſtris, folus odoratis. C. B. P. The Sweet- 
briar, or Eglantine. 

Roſa ſyiveſtris odora, five Eglanteria, flore duplici. 
Park. Par. The Sweet-briar, with à ſemidouble Flower. 
Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis odoratis, flore pleno. The Sweet- 
briar, with a double Flower. 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex albo & car- 
neo el. ganter variegatis. Pluk. Alm. The Scotch Roſe, 
with variegated Flowers. 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, flocibus rubris. The red 
Scotch Roſe. 

Roſa Damaſcena. Park. Parad. The Damaſt Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis five Hollandica Damaſcena. Park. 
Parad. The Damaſk Provence Roſe. 


7 
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amygdali folio ampliore. Tourn. 


loft. 


red Belgic Roſe. 


Rofa Provincialis 1 gore pleno rubetrinio. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The large r Provence Roſe. MET NY 

Roſa centifolia Batavica. Cluſ. Hiſt, . The Dutch bun- 
dred-leav'd Roſe. 


Roſa Provincialis ſpinoſiſſima, pedunculo muſcoſo. 
Boerh. Ind. The Moſs Provence Roſe. | 


Roſa Provincialis rubra. Park. Patad. The common Pro- 
Rafe fEelolerice ſimplex. Park. Parad. | The 

le 

velvet Roſe. r 


Roſa holoſericea multiplex. Park. Parad. The double 
velvet Roſe. 


Roſa odore cinnamomi, flote pleno. C. B. P. The 


double cinnamon Roſe. 


Roſa odore cinnamomi, ſimplex. C.B.P. The Angle 


cinnamon Roſe, 
Roſa lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. The fingle yellow Roſe. 


| Roſalutes multiplex. C. E. P. The double yellow Roſe. 


Roſa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore Park. Theat. 
The Auſtrian Roſe. Pe 


Roſa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore luteo. . | 


Roſa cæteris 
e Be i 75 E bearing we 


ſtrian Roſe. 


| Flowers on one Branch, and ſcarlet on the other. 


'Roſa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The common white 


Roſe 
a c. R P. The ſmaller white Roſe. | 


„ B. — 
e k 


Roſa incarnata. Park. Parad. The bluſh Roſe... 
Roſa Preneſtina variegata plena. Hort. Eyſt. The 


York and Lancaſter R. . 
Roſa mundi vulgo dieb. 


Roſa rubro & albo varicgata, 
Raii Hiſt. The Roſe of the World. 
Rake. Francofurtenſis. Park. Parad. The Francfort 

e. 


Roſa ſempervirens. Park. Parad. The ever-green Ro 
Roſa omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. The aa 


Roſe | 

83383 —— The ftriped 
monthly Roſe. 

Roſa fine ſpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. The Roſe 
without Thorns. 

1 5 ſpinis, fore mayore ruberrimo. The Royal 

in Roſe 

_—_—— OO; Nai Hiſt, The wild Vir. 

oſe 

1 fimplci flor. C. F. B. The fingle muſt 


"Rok 
Rok moſchata, flore pleno. C.B.P. The double muſt 
4 | 
Roſa moſchata ſerpervirens. C. ;. P. The ever. green 
Roſe. 
yy five vitrea, lore rubro. Rea. Flor. The 


Roſa marmorea. Rea. Flor. The marbled Roſe. 8 
Fs; Damaſcena, flore ſimplici. The fingle Damaſe 

1 
= ſylveſtris Virginiana, flore majore pallido. The 
i Virginia Ro Roſe, with a large pale Flower. 


moſchata, flore minore. The ſmall 
eee flore pallido 


pleno. e with 


3 
pies, Er cen, its C. N. F. The 
. Firgin Roſe, b flowers twice a Year. © 
Rubus major, fructu nigro. J. B. The com- 


mon Bramble, or Blackberry. 
Rubus minor, fructu cœruleo. J. B. The dwarf bras. 
ble, or Dewberry. 
Rubus vulgaris major, ſructu albo. Raii Syn. The Bran- 
ble with white Fruit. 
Rubus vulgaris, ſpinis carens. H. R. Par. The ſmooth 
Bramble. 
Rubus flore albo pleno. H. R. Par. The Bramble with 
double white Flowers. 


Rubus 
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Rubus Idæus , fructu rubro. J. B. 
232 ſpinoſus u rubro. J. B. The Raſp- 


Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus, fructu albo. J. B. The Raſp- 


berry with white Fruit. 
Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro ſerotino. The late 
Rubus Idæus, fructu nigro, Virginianus. Baniſt. Tre 
Virginian Raſpberry, with black Fruit. 
— _ Rubus Americanus magis erectus, ſpinis rarioribus, ſti- 
= cceruleo. Pluk. Alm. The American Raſpberry with 
Rubus odoratus. Cornut. Virginian flowering Raſp- 


Al | 

Rubus ſpinoſus, foliis & flore eleganter laciniatis. Inſt. 
R. H. The common Bramble, with Leaves and Flowers 
curioufly jagged. * 
Rubus non ſpinoſus, fructu nigro majore, Polonicus. 
Barr. Icon. be Poland fmrooth Bramble, with à large black 


Salix folio longiſſimo anguſtiſſimo utrinque albido. C. 
B. P. The white Sallow, with very long narrow Leaves. 
Salie humilis anguſtifolia. C. B. P. The dwarf narrow- 
leav' d Willow. Pig | 3 
Salix oblongo incano acuto folio. C. B. P. The Nil. 
low with an oblong boary pointed Leaf. 
Salix fragilis. C. B. P. The Crack Willow. 
Salix ſubrotundo argenteo folio. C. B. P. Round filver- 
leav d Willow. * . 
Salix humilis latifolia erecta. C. B. P. The wpright broad- 
leav'd dwarf Willow. " OR; | EY 
Salix latifolia repens. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd creep- 
| epens, inferne ſi 
nerea. C. B. P. Low round-leav'd creeping Willow of 
the Alps, whoſe Leaves are aſh-coloured on their Under- 


Salix pumila, folio rotundo. J. B. Low round-leav'd 
Willow. 7 

Salix Alpina, alni rotundo folio, repens. Bocce. Muſ. 
The creeping Willow of the Alps, with a round Alder- 
leaf. | 
— folio utrinque glabro. J. B. Lew Wil- 
low, with ſmooth Leaves. 67 Wh | 

Salix pumila latifolia incana. C. B. P. Low Willow, 
with a broad hoary Leaf. 

Salix pumila linifoha incana. C. B. P. Low Willow, 
with an boary Flax-leaf. | | 

Salix pumila, brevi folio incano. C. B. P. 
Low Willow, with a ſhort narrow boary Leaf. 

Salix Alpina anguſtifolia repens non incana. C. B. P. 
Creeping narrow-leav'd green Willow. 
Sambucus racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. Red-berried moun- 

tain Elder. | | 
Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. bite Spaniſh 


o 


Broom. | | 

Spartium alterum monoſpermum, ſemine reni ſimile. 
C.B. P. Another yellow Spaniſh Broom, with one Seed 
in each Pad. | 

Spirza ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Spiræa fruter, vulgo. 

Spiræa opuli folio. Inſt. R. H. Virginian Guelder- roſe, 


Rubus Alpinus humils. J. B. Dwarf Bramble of the 


Spirza hyperici folio non crenato. Inſt. R. H. Hype- 
ricum frutex, vulgo. 

Spiræa Americana, foliis oblongis crenatis, floribus 
albis. American Spiræa, with oblong crenated Leaves, and 
white Flocvers. 

Spiræa Americana, foliis lanceolatis minime ſerratis, flo- 
ribus rubris. Red American Spiræa. 

Spirza Hiſpanica, hyperici folio crenato. Inſt. R. H. 
Hypericum frutex with notch*d Leaves, vulgo. 

Staphylodendron. Matth. The Bladder-nut. 


tbree-leav'd Virginian Bladder-nut. 

Syringa alba, five Philadelphus Athenæi. C. B. P. The 
Syringa, or mock Orange. 

Syringa flore albo pleno. C. B. P. The Syringa with a 


double Flower. 


Thymekea lauri folio deciduo, five laurcola fcmina. 


Inſt. R. H. The purple flowering Mezereon. 


Thymelza lauri folio deciduo, flore albido, fructu fla- 


veſcente. Inſt. R. H. The white flowering Mezereon. 


Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, flore rubente. The Me- 


zereon with pale-red Flowers. | 
FO... foliis lini. C. B.P. . Spurge-olive, with Flax- 
es. 
Toxicodendron triphyllum glabrum. Inſt. R. H. Smootb 
three-leav*'d Poiſon-oak. 
Toxicodendron triphyllum, folio ſinuato pubeſcente. 


Inſt. R. H. Three-leav'd Peiſon aal, with 4 downy in- 


dented Leaf. 
Toxicodendron rectum, foliis minoribus glabris. Hort. 

Elth. Upright Poiſon- oat, with ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 

. Toxicodendron rectum pentaphyllum glabrum, foliis 


latioribus. Five-leav'd upright Poiſon-oak,with broad ſmooth 
Leaves. | 


Toxicodendron foliis alatis, fructu rhomboide. Cateſb. 


Vaccinium caule angulato, foliis ſerratis annuis. Lin. 
Flor. Common black Whorts, or Whortle-berries. 
Vibumum. Matth. The Way-faring, or pliant Mealy- 


tree. | 
Viburnum foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis glabris. Flor. Virg. 
The American black Haw. 


Viburnum Americanum, ampliſſimo folio candidiſſimo, 


floribus in umbella candidis. The American Viburnum, with 


* Leaves, and white umbellated Flowers. | 
itex latiore folio. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd Chaſte 
tree. | | 
Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. C. 
B. P. The narrow-leav'd Chaſte-tree. 1 

Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis, flo- 
ribus cœruleis. H. L. Bat. Narrow-leav'd Chaſte-tree, 
with blue Flowers. | 

Vitex, five agnus, flore albido. H. R. Par. The Chaſte- 
tree with white Flowers. | 

Vitex, five agnus minor, foliis anguſtiſſimis. H. R. Par. 
The leſſer Chaſte - tree, with very narrow Leaves. 

Ulex folio ſub ſingulis ſpinis ſubulato plano acuto. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Common Furze, I bin, or Gorze. 


Xanthoxylum ſpinoſum, lentiſci longioribus foliis, euo- 
nymi fructu capſulari, ex inſula Jamaicenſi. Pluk. Phyt. 


The Pellitory, or Toothach-tree. 
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4A CATALOGUE if HARDY ll: TREES and 
OHRUBS, with variegated Leaves. 


S the Variegation, in the Leaves of Trees and 


Shrubs, proceeds from a Diſtemper in the Plants, 


ſo it weakens them, and renders them of leſs 
Growth than thoſe whoſe Leaves are for which 
Reaſon I omitted inſerting them in the — Catalogue: 
but as there are many Perſons who are curious in collect- 
ing of all the Sorts of ſtrip'd Trees and Shrubs, I have, 
for their Inſtruction, put them down in a ſeparate Liſt, 
which may be with more Eaſe conſulted, than if they had 
been diſtributed in the general Catalogue 
riot obſerve the Method of the former, in ranging of them 


according to their ſeveral Growths ; ſince the former Ca- 


talogue will be a ſufficient Inſtruction to any Perſon who _ 
is inclinable to make a ſeparate Plantation of theſe Trees; 


for it is but conſulting the Height of the ſame Sorts of 


Trees and Shrubs, which have plain Leaves, and ranging 
thele accordingly. 


Acer majus, foliis eleganter variegatis. Hort. Edin. The 
ſrip'd Sycamore. 


Acer platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatis. The ſtrip d 
Norway Maple. 


Acer campeſtre & minus, foliis variegatis. The ftrip'd 
Maple. 


Armeniaca malus, fructu majore, foliis ex luteo varie- 
gatis. The Apricot with trip d Leaves. 


Carpinus foliis ex luteo variegatis. The frip'd Horn- 


beam. 
Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis ſinuoſis & varie- 


gatis. The wild Honeyſuckle, with indented Arip d Leaves. 


In this I ſhall 


tree with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


faſminum flore albo, folis ex luteo elegan- 

* variegatis. The i FR 

aſminum vulgatius, flore is ex clegan- | 
tiſſime variegatis. The filver-ftrip'd Jaſnine. 


Ketmia Syrorum, 22 4 
e ee 


foliz ex hug , H. R. Par. Yellow- 
332 
W Sikuerrig'd 
. The whit 


Lilac, with yellow-ftrip'd Leaves. 
Lilac flore albo, foliis ex albo variegatis. The wikve 


Lilac, with white-ftrip'd Leaves. 
Malus ſylveſtris, ol cx ao ee e The 


Crab-tree with 
Malus fativa, 


'd Leaves. 


Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris, foliis ls varie- 
gatis. The TRIO with ſtrip d Leaves. 


Opulus flore 
roſe with ftrip'd Leaves. 


Populus alba, majoribus foliis variegatis. The frig'd 
Abele-tree. 


Populus alba, folio minori variegato. The ftrip'd white 
op 


lokls variegatis. Tee d 


Caprifolium perfoliatum, foliis variegatis. The ſtrip d Poplar. 


Itahan Honeyſuckle. 


Caſtanea ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. T he ſtrip' d 
Cheſtnut-tree. 

Celtis Orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & craſſioribus, 
fructu flavo, foliis ex luteo varicgatis. The Eaſtern Nettle- 
tree, with ſtrip'd Leaves. | 
Ceraſus hortenſis, folũs eleganter variegatis. The rip d- 
leav'd Cherry-tree. | 


Cornus fœmina, foliis variegatis. H. L. The Dogwood 
with ſtrip d Leaves. 


Cyriſus Alpinus latifohus, flore Dt pendulo, fo- 
lis variegatis. Inſt. R. H. The Arip d leav a Vu. 


Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus, folis variegatis. | 


The Spindle-tree with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


F. agus foliis variegatis. The trip d. leav d Beech. tree. 


Frangula foliis variegatis. The ſtrip'd Berry- bearing 
Alder. 


Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ftrip'd _ 


4h. 


Groſſularia hortenſis, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
yellow-ſtrip*d Goofberry. 
Groſſularia hortenſis, foliis ex albo variegatis. 


<<bite-ſtrip"d Gooſberry. 


Hippocaftanum vulgare, foliis ex lutes variegatis. The 
vellow-ſtrip'd Ilorſe-cheſtnut tree. 

Hippocaſtanum vulgare, foliis ex alba variegatis, The 
wor ferip'd Hor ſe-chejtnut. 


The 


7 


Prunus fructu nigro, carne dura, folüs eleganter vari- 
egatis. The firip'd Perdrigon- plum. 


Pyrus ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. The Pear-tret 
with ſtrip d Leaves. 


Quercus vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis The Oak- 
d. tree with ſtrip d Leaves. 


Ribes vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. The Curran 
with white-ftrip'd Leaves. 


Ribes fructu albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The red 
Curran, with pelle. rip d Leaves. 

Roſa pumila ſpinoſiſſima, foliis pimpinellæ 
luteo & viridi eleganter variegatis. The ſtrip 
leav d Roſe. 


Rubus vulgaris major, folio variegato. The ftrip'd-leav'd 
Bramble. © 


beis er 
Burnet- 


Salix laifolia rotunda variegata. The ftrip'd Ofier. 
Sambucus humilior fruteſcens, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
H. Edin. The dwarf 1 Elder. 

Sambucus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
blotch'd Elder. 

Sorbus ſylveſtris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The Quick- 
beam with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

Syringa foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ftrip'd Syringa, 
or mock Orange. 


Thy melæa lauri folio deciduo, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
Mezereon with ſtrip'd Leaves, 


Tilia 


Tilia fœmina, folio majore variegato. The Tow 
with frip'd Leaves. 


| Viburnum folio variegato. The ftrip* 
pliant Mealy-tr 


4 Viburnum, or 
ee. 
— minor, folio variegato. The ftrip'd Engliſh 


A ®S DB END £4 


| Ulmus folio glabro, eleganter variegato, The ftrip'd 
W itch-elm. 


Ulmus major Hollandica anguſta, & magis acumi- 


natis ſamarris, folio latiſſimo ſcabro variegato. The rip d 
Dutch Elm. on 


en minor, foliis flaveſcentibus. The yellow-leav'd 


A | CATALOGUE of "PORNO SyRUBs; which 


_ 
 Jupper 


—— —_ if flore amplo 
Br Inſt. R. H. . __ 


tree. 


Bignonia Americana minor, fraxini folio, flore coc- 


eines. Cab. Hiſt The leſſer Trumpet-tree, with a ſcar- 
let Flower. 
Bignonia Americana, capreolis donata, 2 


Inſt. R. H. American Trumpet-tree, having Claſpers, and 
4 ſhort Pod. 


CTCTelaſtrus inermis, foliis ovatis 4 minime ſerratis, 

 caule volubili. Climbing Euonymus, vulgo. 

Clematis ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Travellers. joy. 

Clematis ſylveſtris latifolia, foliis non inciſis. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad whole-leav'd Travellers j ey. 


Clematis peregrina, foliis pyri incifis. C. B. P. Spaniſh 
* 
lematis cœrulea, vel purpurea repens. C. B. P. Vir- 
A 


Clematis ccerulea, flore pleno, C. B. P. The double 


Virgins-bower. 
Clematis flore pleno. C. B. P. Pur- 

ple double Virgins-bower. 

| Clematis Canadenſis trifolia dentata, flore albo. H. R. 


Par. Canada Virgins-bower, with @ trifoliated indented 
Leaf, and a white Flower. 


Clematis purpurea repens, petalis florum coriaceis. Ba- 
niſt. Creeping American Travellers. joy, with a purple 
Flower, having thick firong Petals. 


Frutex ſcandens, 
culis donatus. Pluk. Ma. The Pepper-tree, vulgo. 


Glycine caule perenni. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Carolina K:d- 
nch - bean tree, vulgo. 

Granadilla pentaphyllos, flore cœruleo magno. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The 1 leav' d Paſſion- flower. 

Granadilla pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus foliis, flore mi- 
nore pallide cceruleo. The narrow - leav d Paſſion-flower, 
with a ſmaller paler Flower. 

Granadilla Hiſpanis, flos paſſionis Italis. Col. in Rech, 
Three-leav'd Paſſion-flower. 

Granadilla folio tricuſpido, flore parvo flaveſcente. Inſt. 
The trifoliated Paſſion, with 4 ſmall yellow Flower. 


&& florens. H. B. Virginian Trumpet-boneyſuckle. 
petroſelini foliis, Virginianus, clavi- | 


ſhould be 


*. 4 % TREES, whereby "ad may climb, or muſt be 
4 by Stakes, or a Wall, STC: 


| nn C. B. P. Common Foy. 

Hedera arborea, foliis cymis flaveſcentibus. The toy 
with yellow Leaves on the Top of the Branches. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & viridi variis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The fibver-ftrip'd Foy. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex luteo * 


be yellow-firip'd hy. 


Jaſminum vulgatius, flore-albo. C. B. P. The common 
white Jaſmine. 


Jaſminum hamile harm. C. A. P. The yellow Tralian | 
Jaſmine, vu | 


Jaſminum luteum, vulgo dictum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
The common yellow Jaſmine. 


Jaſminum humilius, — * B. P. The Spa- 
niſh Janine. 


Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, hederaceo folio. 
Act. R. Par. Climbing Canada Moonſeed, commonly called 
Canada Joy. 

um Canadenſe ſcandens, umbilicato folio. 
Act. R. Climbing Canada Moonſeed, with an umbi- 
licated Leaf 


Meniſpermum folio hederaceo. Hort. Eich. Carolina 


 Moonſeed. 


8 perfoliatum Virginianum, ſem 


Toxicodendron amplexicaule, foliis minoribus glabris. 
Hort. Elth. Creeping Poiſon-oak. 


Vitis ſylveſtris labruſca. C. B. P. The wild 1 
Vitis laciniatis foliis. Cornut, The Panic leav d 
Grape. 

Vitis ſylveſtris Virginiana. Park. Theat. The wild Vir- 
ginia Grape. 


Vitis vulpina dicta, Virginiana alba. Pluk. Alm. The 
Fox Grape. 


Vitis quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. Inſt. R. H. The 
Virginia Creeper. 


A CATA- 


A CATAL OGUE of ſuch EvxR-ORREN TREES and 
SHRUBS, as will thrive in the open Air in England ; ranged 
according to their ſeveral Growths. 


The LazcrsT-GROWING TREE 8. 


BIES taxi folio, fructu ſurſum ſpectante. Inſt. 
R. H. The Silver or Yew-leav'd Fir. 

Abies tenuiori folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. 
Inſt. R. H. The Norway, or Spruce Fir. 
Abies follis pinum ſimulans. Rai Hiſt. 
The long-leav'd Fir. 

Abies taxi folio, ſubtus argenteo, fructu Jongiſfimo 
deorſum inflexo. The long- con d Corniſh Fir, vulgo. 


lex oblongo 2 folio. C. B. P. The Ever-greenOak, 
with an oblong ſaw' 

llex folio 2 molli, ſinuato, ſive 
ſmilax Theophraſti. C. B. P. The evergreen Oh: with 
a a rounder Leaf, a little indented. 


Larix Orientalis, ed rotundiore chtubo. Town. The 
Cedar of Libanus. 


Pinus fativs. C. B. P. The manured Pine. 

Pinus ſylveſtris. C.B. P. The wild Pine, or Pinafter. 

Pinus ſylveſtris, foliis brevibus glaucis, conis parvis 
albentibus. Raii Hiſt. The Scotch Pine, commonly calPd 
the Scotch. Fir. 


Pinus ſylveſtris montana tertia. C. B. P. The third 


wild mountain Pine. 

Pinus ſylveſtris montana altera. C. B. P. Another wild 
mountain Pine. 

Pinus Americana, foliis ſubinde ternis, conis 
plurimis confertim naſcentibus. Rand. The Cluſter Pine. 

Pinus conis erectis. Inſt. R. H. The Pine-tree with 
ereft Cones. 

Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prælongis & tenuiſſimis viri- 
dibus ſetis. Pluk. Alm. The ay Pine, vulgo. 
Pinus Virginiana, prælongis folüis tenuioribus, cono 
echinato. Pluk. Alm. Virginia Pine, with long narrow 
Leaves, and a prickly Cone. 

Pinus Americana, ex uno folliculo ſetis longis tenuibus 
triquetris, ad unum angulum per totam longitudinem, 


minutifſimis crenis aſperatis. Pluk. Alm. Lord Wey- 


mouth's Pine, vulgo. 

Pinus ſylveſtris maritima, conis firmiter ramis adhæ- 
rentibus. J. B. The wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones 
cloſely adhere to the Branches. 

Pinus Virginiana tripilis ſeu ternis plerumque 
folliculo ſetis, ſtrobilis majoribus. Pluk. Alm. The Frank- 
incenſe Pine. 


Suber latifolium perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The Corł- 
tree with broad Leaves. 

Suber anguſtifolium, non ſerratum. C. B. P. The nar- 
row-leav'd Cork-tree. 


Trees of middlins Growth. 


A® IES minor, pectinatis foliis, Virginiana, conis 

parvis ſubrotundis. Pluk. The Yew-leav'd Virginia 
Fir, 2 ſmall roundiſb Cones ; commonly call'd the Hem- 
lock Fir. 


ex uno 


Abies picez folii brevibus, conis s minimis. Rand. 
black Newfoundland 8 Fir. Th A 

Abies foliis, Americana, conis parvis laxis. 
The white Newfoundland Spruce Fir. 

Abies taxi foliis, odora, balſami Gileadenſis. Rai Hit. 
The Balm of Gilead Fir, vu 

= major Sinenſis, pectinatis taxi foliis ſubtus cæſiis, 

conis grandionbus ſurſum rigentibus, foliorum & 

apiculs ſpinoſis. Pluk. Amalth. Large China Fir-tree, 
=_ Yew-leaves ending in Prickles, and large Cones landing 
er 

Abies Orientalis, folio brevi & fructu mi- 
nimo deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. Edfern Fir, with 


« ſhort four cer I Leaf, and a ſmall Fruit banging 


Alaternus. Cluſ. Hiſp. The common Alaternus. 

Alaternus Hiſpanica latifolia. C. B. P. The broad- 
leav'd Spaniſh Alaterns. 
ö Aquifolium baccis rubris. H. L. The common Holy- 
ree. 

Arbutus folio ſerrato. C. B. P. The Strawberry-tree. 

Arbutus fructu turbinato, folio ſerrato. Inſt. R. Straw- 
berry-tree with a rounder Fruit. | 
Arbutus folio ſerrato, flore oblongo, fruftu ovato. 
D. Michel. The Strawberry-iree with an oblong Flower, 
and an Egg. ſbaped Fruit. 

Arbutus folio ſerrato, flore duplici. The MILD) ; 
tree with a double Flower. 


Cedrus folio cupreſſi, major, fructu flaveſcente. C. B. P. 
The greater Berry-bearing Cedar, with yellow Fruit. 
* 2 bw _ 2 maximo nigro. Inſt. 
Berry-bearing Cedar, with th 
black BD. F FF 
Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta, fœmina 
Plinii. Inſt. R. H. The common or upright 4 
Cupreſſus ramos extra ſe ſpargens, quæ mas Plinii. 
Inſt. R. H. The Male ſpreading Cypreſs. | 
Cupreſſus Luſitanĩca patula, fructu minore. 
Portugal ſpreading Cypreſs. 


Ilex folio anguſto, non ſerrato. C. B. P. The Olive- 
leav d Illex. 
Ilex folio agrifolii. Bot. Monſp. 
Holh- leaf. 

Juniperus major, bacca rufeſcente. c. B. P. The 
greater Juniper, with a brown B 

Juniperus Virginiana, foliis inferioribus 1 juniperinis, ſu- 
perioribus ſabinam vel cupreſſum referentibus. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. The Virginia Cedar, with the lower Leaves lite Ju- 
niper, and the upper Leaves like Savin. 

Juniperus Bermudiana. H. L. The Bermudas Cedar. 

Juniperus Virginiana, folio ubique juniperino. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The Virginia Juniper, or S with the whole 
Leaves like Juniper. 


Laurus vulgaris, C. B. P. The common Bay. 


dowmwpard. 


Tourn. 


The Net with as 


Laurus 


nene 


Laurus vulgaris, flore pleno. H. R. Monſ. The- Bay- tens, capſula verrucarum inſtar aſperata rubente. Pluk. 


tree with a double Flower. Phyt. The E 
Laurus vulgaris, folio undulato. H. R. Far. The com- g der green Spindle-tree of America. 


mon Bay, with a waved Leaf. Juniperus vulgaris, arbor. C. B. P. The Swediſh Fa 
Laurus laifoks, Diokorids. C.B. P. The bread-leav'd niper. . 


Juniperus major, bacca cœrules. C. B. P. The greater 
Juniper, with blue Berries. 
Hort. Cliff. IT, | Magnolia lauro· ceraſi folio; flore ingenti candido. 


e levis. C. B. P. The breatleov'd d Cateſb. Hift. Carol, The Laurel-leav'd Tulip- tree. 
t ca 
 . Phillyrea latifolia ſpinoſa. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd Olea maximo fructu. Inſt. R. H. The Spaniſh Olive- 


prickly Phillyrea. tree. 
Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. The ſmall maritime Olea fruftu oblongo atro-virente. Inſt, R. H. The 
Pine. Olive-tree with oblong deep green Fruit. 


Pinus humilis, iulis vireſcentibus, aut palleſcentibus. Olea fructu albo. Inſt. R. H. Olive- tree with white 
bs. H. Dwarf Pine, with greenifþ and pale Ku- Fruit. 


2 laſt. R. H. Olive- 
Pinus humilis, iulo purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf 


tree with large oblong Fruit. 
Pine, with a purple Katkin. Olea uin majori, carne craft. Inſt, R. H. The | 


Pinus Orientalis, foliis durioribus amaris, fructu parvo Royal Olive. tree. 


| peracuto. Inſt. Cor. Egftern Pine, with bard bitter Olea maxima ſubrotunda. H. R. M The e 
Leaves, and a ſmall pointed Cone. round Olive. _ large 
Pinus Virginians, binis brevioribus & craſſioribus ſetis, Olea ſylveſtris, folio duro, fubrsincano. C. f. P The 
minori cono, S 2 
natis. — The Jerſey Pine, vulgo. | 
8 Philthrea falio Jreidet Kagan C. B. P. The true Phil- 
Taxus. J. B. The Yew-tree. | Hrea, with Leaves lightly ſawed. 
8 N e | Phillyrea anguſtifolia prima. C. B. P. The narrow- 
| The Third Growth of Ever-green Trees. 1 4 P gm 


—_— ſecunda. C. B. P. The ſecond 

AL-ATERNUS ſen Phylica, foliis anguſtioribus, & —_— 
„ The narrow ſawed-leav'd W — C. B. P. The Privet-leav'd 

ea | 

, _w_— yrea olez Epheſaac folio. Pluk. Phyt. The Olive- 
 Phillyrea anguſtifolia ſpinoſa. H. R. Par. Narrow- 
leav'd rickly Ph Phillyrea. | 
Phil longiori folio, profunde crenato. H. R. Par. 
Long - leav d Phillyrea, * a deeply-notch'd Leaf. 
Phillyrea folio buxi. H. R. Par. The Box-leav'd Phil- 


| * Almernus minre fo Inf. k. H. 25. fu 


1 Holly. | 
Aquifolium echinata oe Pmodd Corn. The Hedg- 
* — foliis parvis, interdum vix ſpinolis. The Hrea. 


Holy. Phillyrea Hiſpanica, lauri folio ſerrato & aculeato. Inſt. 
Aquifolium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis baceis rubris R. H. Spaniſh Phillyrea, with a ſawed and prickly Bay- 


Cateſb. Hiſt. The Daboon Holly. . 
- Phillyrea Hiſpanica, neri folio. lnſt. R H. Spaniſh 
Burus arboreſcens. C. B. P. The common Box-tree. Philhyrea, with an Oleander-leaf.. 
Buxus arboreſcens angfftifolia. The a | 
Box-tree. Quercus empervizens, folis oblongis non finuatis, Bail. 
. — definentibus. The American Live Cal. Y> 
H. R. Par. The Box-tree with longer "7 termi- 


nating in yellow Points. | Tamar u. Lob. Icon. The narrows 

, Cedrus folio cupreſ * Tamariſcus Germanicus. Lob. Icon. the Gunmen 
Bey bean Celery with large Berries. Tamariſh. | 

„ et Be 9 2 Theophrati C. B. | A We Arbor Vite, 

parvo racemoſo. Pluk. Mant. The Maryland Bird-cherry, + 

with black Fruit. This 1 is not abſolutely an Ever-green. 


Euonymus Virginianus, pyracanthz foliis, ſempervi- 


Thuya Chinenſis, ramis erectioribus. Juſſ. China Ar- 
bor Vitæ. 


4 CATALOGU E of EvER-GREEN SHRUBS, which will 
thrive in the open Air in England. a 


NDROMEDA foliis alternis lanceolatis mar- Bupleurum arboreſcens, falicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Seſcli 
gine reflexis. Lin. Flor. Marſb Roſmary, vulgo. Ethiopicum frutex, vulgo 


Anonis montana purpurea præcox perennis fru- Buxus humilis, Wennd at follo. C. B. P. Dwarf round- 
teſcens. Mor. Hiſt. Purple ſbrubby mountain Reſt-har- leav' d Box. 


roto. 2 
10 Q | Caprifolium 


ADB DD © NN D & 
Taprifolium perfoliatum ſem 1 floribus ſpeci- tice albo ſcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 7e African Box- lead 
olius. The ever-· green Honeyſuc Olive. 
Caſſine vera Floridanorum, arbuſcula baccifera, ala- 
terni ferme facie, foliis alternatim ſitis, tetrapyrene. Pluk. Padus foliis ſerpervirentibus oratis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
| Mant. Ever-green Caſſine, or South-Sea Thea. The Portugal Laurel. 
C hamerhododendron Ponticum maximum, folio lauro- 
ecraſi, flore è cceruleo purpuraſcente. The Pontic Roſe- Roſa ſempervirens. C. B. P. The ever-green Roſe. 
bay, with a Laurel-leaf, and a blue arri Flower. - Roſmarinus hortenſis, latiore folio. Mor. or. Hiſt The 
Chamzrhododendron Americanum, folio, broad-leav'd Garden Roſmary. 
floribus albis. American Roſe-bay, with @ Laurel- leaf, Roſmarinus hortenſis, — folio. C. B. P. The 
and white Flowers. narrow-leav'd Garden Roſmar 


wary. 
: Cyriſo-geniſta ſcoparia vulgaris, gore luteo. Inſt. R H. Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. The Bauches 
The common Broom. * or Kneeholm. 


Cyriſo-geniſta ſcoparia vulgaris, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. ifolius aculeatus, folio anguſtiore. Nar- 
The common Broom, with a white Flower. cher s-broom, or Kneebolm. 
Cneorum. Lin. Hort. Cliff. M ĩdotv- wail. | 2 vulgaris, folio ampliore. Hort. Piſ.  Broader- 
leav'd Butcher" s-broom, or Kneebolm. 
' _  Geniſta ſpartium minus Anglicum. Toum. "WY Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H: 
Whins or Gor ſe. Broad-leav* d Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing 


Geniſtella ipinoſa. Rivin. Petty-whin. on the Leaf. 
3 5 „ie ane ut fol neger: Inſt. R. H. 
Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Toy. ow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit grow- 


5 | qo the Lay 
Ilex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Kermes, Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
3 Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with 


Ilex media cocciferz ilici plane ſuppar, folio aquifoliz. 
Lob. Ad. Small Shrub ever-green Oak, 
„ C. B. P. The common Ju- 


the Fruit growing on the Tops of the Branches. 


Sabina folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. The Sevin. 
Sabina follo cupteſſi, C. B. P. The Cypreſs-leav'd 


Savin. 


Janes minor montana, folio latiori, fructuque lon- 


B. P. Smaller mountain Juniper, with a broader Senecio Virginianus atberaſtens; atriplicis fake. Par. 
Leef, and a longer Fruit. Bat. The Groundſel-tree, 


. Shrub 88. Pe- 
Liguſtrum ſempervirens. The ever-green Privet.. ter wort. 


ws lauri folio, ſubtus albicante. Cateſb. Hift, Teucrium — J. B. Tree 8 


The ſmall Laurel. lenv d Tulip- tree, or ſwert Bay. Teucrium Alpinum, folio lucido. Inſt. R. H. Alpine 
Meſpilus ſpinoſa, pyri folio. H. L. The Pyracantha, Tr ce-germander, with a ſhining Leaf. 
or ever-green Thorn. Thymelæa laurifolia ſempervirens, ſeu n mas. 
Myrtus latifolia Romana. C. B. P. Common broad- Inſt. R. H. The Spurge-laurel. 
teav'd Myrtle. Thymelza Alpina linifolia humilior, flore 
Myrtus flore pleno. Corn. The double-flowering odoratiflimo. Inſt. R. H. The Cneorum of Matthiolus. 
Write. Tinus prior. Cluf. Hift. The Baſtard ſhining-leav'd 
Myrtus communis Italica. C. B. P. Common Italian inus. 
Myrtle. Tinus alter. Cluſ. Hiſt. The rough-leav'd  Lauruſ- 
VO £4 tinus. 
Olea fructu oblongo minori. Inſt. R. H. The Olive Tinus tertius. Cluſ. Hiſt. The ſmall-leav'd Lauruſ- 
tree with ſmall oblong Fruit. _ 
Olea fruftu minore & rotundiore. Inſt. R. H. The Tinus prior Cluſii, folio mi ſplendente. The 
 Olie-tree with ſmaller and rounder Fruit. — Lufiuns. | 
Olea minor rotunda racemoſa. H. R. Par. The fmall 
Olive: tree, with round Fruit growing in Cluſters. Vermicularis frutex major. Ger. Emac. The Stone- 
Olea minor rotunda rubro-nigricans. H. R. Par. The crop-iree 
mall Olive-tree, with round dark-red Fruit. Ulex folio ſub ſpina ſingula ſubulato plano acuto. Lin. 
Olea minor Lucenſis, fructu odorato. Inſt. R. H. The Hort. Cliff. The common Fuzz-whins, or Gorſe. | 
Luca Oleve-tree. _ Una urſi. Cluſ. Hiſt. — red bort. 


Olea Africana, folio buxi craſſo atro-vindh lucido, cor- 


A CATALOGUE of EveR-cReen TREES and SunvBs, 
1 th variegated Leaves. 


LATERNUS. aurea, ſeu foliis ex luteo varie- Alaternus folis anguſtioribus, & profundius ſerratis, lim- 
gatis. H. R. Par. The blotch'd Alaternus, com- bis aureis. The gold-edg d Alaternus. 


monly called blatch'd Phillyrea. Aquifolium foliis ex albo variegatis. H. L. The Aver 
Alaternus argentea, ſeu foliis ex albo variegatis. H. R. rip d Holy. 
Par. The filver-blotch'd Alaternus. Aquifolium foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. The 


Alaternus foliis anguſtioribus, & profundius ſerratis, yellow-blotch'd Holly. 
limbis argenteis. The filver-edg'd 2 4 Ala- Aquifolium echinata folii ſuperficie, foliis ex luteo va- 
ternus. riegatis. The Hedgbog Holly, with gellow. rip d Leaves. 
Aquifolium 


Aquifoliom echinata fois ſuperficie, foliis ex ald va- 


riegatis. The filver-ftrip'd Hedg bog Hold. 
Aquifolium fois longioribus, limbis & ſpinis ex unico 
tantum latere per totum argenteo pictis. Pluk. Broderick 


Holly, vulgo. 
Aquifolium os ſubrotundis, inte & ſpinis utrinque 
argentatis, aquifolium elegans. D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. 
Alm. Eales's —4 
Aquifolium foliis oblongis lucidis, ſpinis & limbis ar- 
genteis. Sir Thomas Franklin's Holly. on 
Aquifolium foliis ſubrotundis, limbis argenteis, ſpinulis 
& marginalibus purpuraſcentibus. Bridgman” s Holly, 
3 foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis flaveſcentibus. F. 
Holly. 
Aquifolium foliis & ſpinis majotibus, limbis flaveſcen- 
tibus. Fine Phyllis. 
Aquifolium foliis minoribus, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. 
Painted-lady Holly. 


Aquifolium foliis . + =" ſpinis & limbis flave- 


ſcentibus. Fuller's Cream- 
— Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ex luteo & aureo elegan- 


tiſſime The Milk-maid Holly. 
—  Aquifolium foliis oblongis viridibus, maculis argenteis 
notatis. Capel's mottled Holly. ®% 

N * latiſſimis, OM & limbis flaveſcen- 
A en ach * rn foliis ex 
aureo variegatis. Glory Clary ee. Wit Huh. 5 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpins & & limbis Irgentezs 
The Hertfordſhire white Holly. 


Aquifolium — ſoinis & libis argenteis: 
maß. Ft 

Aquifolium fo parvis, in um vir ſpinoſis, limbis 
T Whitmill'? Holly. 


Bus dab ex loteo vaciegatis. H: R. Par. The hel- 
low-ftrig*d Box-tree. 

Buxus major; foliis per limbun aureis. H. R. Par: 
The gold-edg*d Box-tree. 

Buxus major, fois per limburn argenteis. The fun. 
edg d Bor- tree. 


. Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & viridi varic- 


Padus foliis Empervireatibus lanceolato-ovatis, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The gold-ftriped 
Laurel. 

Padus foliis ſmpervirentibus bn foliis ex 
albo variegatis. The fitver-ftrip'd Laurel. 

Phillyrea latifolia lævis, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 


true Phillyrea, with yellow-ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Roſmarinus anguſtiori folio, argenteus. H. R. Par. 
The filver Roſemary. 


Roſmarinus wies Give revs Park. The The 


gold-firip'd Roſemary. 
Sabina folio variegato. The ftrip'd Savin. 
Taxus folis is. The firip'd Yew. 
Thuya Theophraſti, foliis eleganter variegatis. The 


frip'd Arbor Vitæ. 
Thymelza lauri folio, ſempervirens, foliis ex luteo va- 


riegatis. The ftrip'd Spurges laurel. | 


foining-leav'd Lauruſtinus. 
Tinus ſecundus Cluſũ, — ex luteo 9 The 


firip'd rough-leav'd Lauruſtines 


I ſhall next add Lin of fock ever-green Shrubs as will 
thrive in the open Air in England, provided they are 
ted in a warm Situation, ard on a dry Soil : but as 
theſe are ſometimes deſtroyed by very ſharp Winters, they 
are not to intermix with the before-mention'dSorts; 
becauſe if theſe ſhould be deſtroyed after having grown 


Tinus orior Clufii foliis ex albo variegatis. The rip Pelier 
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ſix or eight Years, it will occaſion ſuch Chaſm in the 
Plantation, as would render it very unſightly. Therefore 
the better Way is to range theſe in Clumps, in ſome warm 
Situation, where they may continue ſeveral Years, and 


make an handſome Appearance; and if they ſhould be de- 


ſtroyed, they may ſoon be again, where there 

are ſome Plants of each Kind preſerved in Shelter. 

ABSINTHIUM arboreſcens. Lob. Icon. 7b 
Wormwood-tree. 


Althza fruteſcens, folio acuto, B. P. 
_—_ Marſh-mallow, with a EN and | ſmall 


* fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio ampliori; minus in- 
cano. Inſt. R. H. 

9 and leſs boary Leaf. 

thæa fruteſcens, folio bryoniæ. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Marſh-mallow, with a Bryomy- leaf. 

Althza fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio rertndien undalato. 
Inſt. R. H. Portugal forubby Marſs-mallow, with 4 
rounder waved Leaf. 

Althza matitima atborea Galle. Inſt. R. H. The 
Mallow irre. 


Anagyris vera. Feetida. J. B. The Ainbin Bean · tre- 


oil. 
F 7 bn foliis undulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
graſs, vulgo. 
Atriplex 2 ſive halimus — latifolius. Mor. 
H. The Sea Purſtain- tree. 


Barba Jovis pulchre lucens. 3K The Silver-buſh 


Ciſtus mas major, folio rotundiori. J. B. Greater 
male Giſtus, or Rock-roſe, with a rounder Leaf. x, 

Ciſtus mas, folio breviori. C. B. P. Nock. raſe with & 
Porter Leaf. 

Ciſtus mas Luſitanica, folio ampliſſimo incano. Inſt. 
R. H. Portugal Rock- reſe. with a larger boary Leaf. 
Ciſtus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. Nock- 
roſe with an oblong boary Leaf. ; 

Ciſtus mas, foliis undulatis & criſpis. Inſt, Rock- roſs | 


» 


with waved and curled Leaves. 

Ciſtus ladanifera Monſpelienfium. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav d Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier. 

Ciſtus ladanifera Cretica, flore . Tourn. Cor. 
The true Gum Ciftits of Candy. 
 Ciſtus ladanifera, latiori folio acuminato, flore majore 
albo. 


The round lend d Gum Cift us. 
Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica, ſalicis folio, flore albo. Tourn. 


_ Spaniſh Gum Ciſtus, with a white Flower. 


Ciſtus Hiſpanica, falicis folio, lore albo, macula punicante 
inſignito. Tourn. Spaniſh Gum Ces, with 4 ſpotted 
Flower. 

Ciſtus fœmina, foliis ſalviæ elatior, & reclis virgis. Tourn. 
Sage- leav d Female Ciftas, with upright Shoots. | 
Ciſtus fœmina ſupina, ſeu humi ſparſa. C. B. P. Low- 
| ſpreading Female Ciſtus. ; 
Colurea Zthiopica, flore , folio barb# Jovis. 

. Cent. The ſcarlet y ur Colutea. 
oronilla maritima, * foko. Inſt. * Jointed- | 
podded Colutea. 


- Cytiſus hirſutus. J. B. Hairy Cytiftes. 


Dorycnium Monſpelienſium. Lob. Icbn. Shrab TYe- 
foil of Montpelier. 


Lyckie foliis cuneiformibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff, Mont- 
lier Box-thorn, with broader Leaves. 

Lycium foliis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard 
Jaſinine, or Rhammas, with Raſemary-leaves, vulgo. 


Medicago trifolia fruteſcens incana. Inſt. R. H. Hoary 
Moon-trefoil, or Cytiſus. 
The Honey- tree. 


Melianthus Africanus. H. L. 


Melianthus Africanus minor fœtidus. Com. Rar. 
Smaller ſtinting Honey - tree. | 


rien desen ie hoo leit dr min deri. 
Inſt. R. H. The broad - leav d Jeruſalem Sage- tree. 


Fhlomis 
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Phlomis fruticoſa, {alviz folio longiore & anguſtiore. 
Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree-ſage. 


Phlomis fruticoſa humilis latifolia candidiffima, floribus 


luteis. Rand. Dwarf Sage-tree, with very broad woolly 
Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 
Phylica foliis ovato-linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Aﬀri- 
can flowering Heath, vulgo; or Alaternoides. 
Praſium foliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Shrubby Spaniſh ſtinking Hedge-nettle. 
Praſium foliis ovatis duplici utrinque crena notatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Sicilian Arni W 


2 C. B. P. The Carob, or St. Job wt 


. ink. R. H. Brood 


lenv d Spaniſh Tree germander. 


Teucrium Bæticum. Cluf. Hiſp. Spaniſh Tree-ger- 
Trifolium bitumen redolens. c. xP. Stinking Shrub- 


angeaſtifolium ac ſem- 
. H. Cath. 6—— fox 


| luminous Scent. 


A CATALOGUE of Hazvy PERENNIAL FLowtiixnG Z 
 PranTs, which will thrive in common Borders without any 
Covering ; but are of too large Growth to be admitted into the 
Flower-Garden, ſome of them being ſubjet# to ſpread by their 
Roots, and do not — to ” taten up very Tea ear. 


A Wolfshane or Monkſpood. 

ö Aconitum ſalutiferum ſeu aher. C B. P. 
Wholſome Monkſhood. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliori folio tenuius laciniato. 

Inſt. R. . — with a I 
Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis 


C. B. P. 

Narrow-leav'd Monkſhood, with a bending Spike. 

Aconitum violaceum, ſeu napellus 2. <. B. P. Violet- 
colour d Mon ſbood. 

Adonis hellebori radice, buphthalmi flore. H. L. Per- 
ennial Adonis, with a large yellow Flower. 
Alyſſon Creticum ſaxatile, foliis undulatis incanis. Tourn. 
Cor. Rock Cretan Madwort, with hoary waved Leaves. 

Alyſſon Alpinum hirſutum luteum. Tourn. Hairy gel- 
low Alpine Madwort. 

Amaryllis ſpatha uniflora, corolla ſtaminibus 


declinatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Tellow autumnal N. 
vulgo. 
æquali, Patio re- 


Amaryllis ſpatha uniflora, corolla 
fracto. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Atamaſco Lily. 

Anonis Caroliniana perennis non ſpinoſa, foliorum mar- 
ginibus integris, floribus in thyrſo candidis. Martyn. Cent. 
Perennial Reftharrow of Carolina, with white Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

Apocynum erectum Canadenſe anguſtifolium. Par. Bat. 
Upright Canada Dogsbane, with a narrow Leaf. 

— hortenſis multiplex, flore magno cceruleo. 
C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large blue 
Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno violaceo. 
C. B. P. Double Garden CO with a large violet 
Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno ſaturate ru- 
bente. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large 
| deep-red Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno variegato. 
C. B. P. Double Garden 9 with a variegated 
Flower. 

Aquilegia flore roſeo multiplici. The double Roſe Co- 
lumbine. 

Aquilegia ſtellata, flore pleno purpurea, The double 
ſtarry Columbine, with a purple Flower. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. Great white 
branching King ſpear. 


onitum lycoftonum luteum. C B. P. Yellow 


ns; H. 
R. Par. Small white branching King ſj . | 
B. P. White un- 


Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. 
Aer Axticus coeruleus vulgaris, c. B. P. Lcalian gur- 


Af 


branch d King ſpear. 


wort. 

After tripolii flore. C. B. P. Sarwort with @ Flower 
. 

Aſter Virginianus pyramidatus, hyſſopi foliis aſperis 


calycis —— foliaceis. Rand. Late. 
nia Starwort, with nerrow Leaves, and forge l | 
Flowers. 

Aſter Novæ Angliz, linariz folio, chamerthek floribus. 
Par. Bat. New-England narrow-leav'd , with 
Chamomile-flowers. 

Aſteroides Alpina, ſalicis folio. Cor. Inſt. Alpine Be- 
Hard Starwort, with a — 


. 


Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris foliis. C. R P. allow 
Ox- eye, with Tanſey · leaves. 

Buphthalmum Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, flore 
luteo ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ox- eye, with a 
larger yellow Flower. 

Buphthalmum Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio incano, 
flore ſulphureo ampliſſimo. Boerh. Eaftern Ox- eye, with 
7 hoary Tanſy-leaf, and a large brimſtone-colour'd 


Buphthalmum Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, flore 
albo ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ox-eye, with a 
large white Flower. | 


Campanula pyramidata aliflima. Inſt. R. H. The all 
eſt pyramidal Bell. 
Campanula perſicæ folio. Cluſ. Hiſt. Tbe peach-leav'd 


Bell-flower. 

Campanula perſicz folio, flore albo. H. Eyſt. The 
white peach-leav'd Bellflower. 

Campanula perſicz folio, flore pleno ccœruleo. Inſt. 


R. H. The peach-leav'd Bell. — with a double blue 


Flower. 
Campanula perſicæ c folio, flore albo pleno. Inſt. R. H. 


The peach-leav*d Bell. lower, with a double white Flower. 
Cardamine pratenſis, magno flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. 
| Double Ladyſmock. 
Catanance quorundam. J. B. Blue Lions. foot. 


Ge 


Cliryſocoma calycibus laxis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. German 
Goldylocks. 


| Clemaridccerulea erefta. C. B. P. Upright blue Virgins- 
Clemitis five fammula furrefta alba. c. B. f. Upright Farad. 


_ white Vi 
farvefts, dhe & hunde, flece 


Clematis Hiſpanica 


albicante. H. H. Par. Par. Upright dwarf h Yirgint- 
zower, with a white Flower i 


Cyanus anguftiori folio & longiori, Belgjcus. H. R. Par. 
Narrow-leav'd perennial Blue- bottle. 

. C. B. P. The common Sow: 
Cyclamen hederæ folio, — CLF. The de. 
bread with white Flowers. 


| 1 i folic; f flore cœ- 
ruleo. — Eaſtern perennial Larkſpur, with à 
Wolfsbane-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

Belphinium elatius ſubincanum perenne, floribus amplis 


azureis. Aman. Ruth. Perennial Siberian Larkfptr, with 


* 1 fore ferrugineo. 
| is H. R. Par. Broad- 
leav'd iron colour d Fox-glove. 

Digitalis anguſtifolia, fore ſerrugineo. C. B. P. Ner- 
row-leav'd iron cala d Fox glove. 
Dracoceptatum Aen. Bryn. prod. American 
wy 34 


ve ſive endes Mae Inſt, 
„ 
irginianum, flore purpureo majori. Inſt. 


i 


R. H. Virginian k — with a large purple Flower. 
E fore albo majori. Inſt. R. 
H. Virginian — with a larger white Flower. 


Eryngium montanum amethyſtinum. C. B. P. Alpine 
3 with an Amethyſt-flower. 
+ Eryngium Alpinum ameth capitulo majori 
E KH. e 


Fraxinella. Cluſ. Hiſt. White 


Dittany. 
Fraxinella purpurea major multiflora. H. R. Par. Greater 
white Dittany, with many purple Flowers, 
|  Fraxinella minor purpurea Belgarum. 
white Dittany of the Dutch, with Flowers. 
Fraxinella niveo flore. Chuf. Hiſt. White Dittany with 
a Snow-flower. 


Fumaria ſempervirens & florens, flore albo. Flor. Ever- 


green Fumitary, with a white Flower. 
 Fumaria lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Fumitary. | 
Fumaria bulboſa, radice cava, major. C. R P. The 
greater Hollow-root. 
Fumaria bulboſa, radice non cava, major. c. R P. 
Fumitory. 


Greater bulbeus-reeted 


Galanthus. Lin. flore fimplici. The foglt Snowdrep 
Galanthus flore pleno. The double 
Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. The great yellow 
Gentian. 

Gentiana Alpina, magno flore. J. B. The Gentin- 
nella. 

— C. B. P. Gentian with a 


gentian, with a woolly Flower. - 


Geranium batrachoides, Gratia Dei Germanorum. | bb 


wm hæmatodes 
ato. Raii Hiſt. The Lancaſter Craneshill, with a rig f 


Flower. 

Geranium nodoſum. Knotty Cranesbill. 

Geranium Orientale columbinum, flore maximo, aſpho- 
del radice. Cor. Inſt. Eaſtern Doves-foot Cranesbill, with 
4 large Flower, and an Aſphodel-root. 
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H. R. Par. Smaller | 


—_— . 
Gentiana pratenſis, — C. B. P. Meadow: 


Geranium Alpinum, coriandci folio, longius radicatu 
flore purpureo maximo. Michel. Alpine Crazesbill, wit 
4 Coriander-leaf, a lg Rodt, and @ large purple Flower. 
12 m Romanum verſicolor, ſive ſtriatum. Park. 

Roman Cranesbill, with « Aris d Flower. 
, Geum folio ſubrotundo rhajori, piſtillo floris rubro. Inſl. 
R. H. Low Pride. | 

Geum folio ſubrotundo minon, piſtillo floris rubro. Inf 
R. H. Snialler London Pride. 

Geum rotundifolium majus. Inſt. R. H. Great round- 


leav'd London Pride. 
Globularia vulgaris. C. B. P. Common Clabalaria. 


Hedy ſarum — Canadenſe. Cornut. Three-leav'd 


Canada French 
Ren ene ins oe. Vaill. 


Yellow Starwort, with a large Flower. 
Helleborus niger, flore albo, etiam interdum valde ru- 


* J. B. The Chriſtmas Roſe, or true black Helle- 
e. 


rot · leav d Bhack H, Hellebore. a 
Helleborus 1 trifoliatus. Hort. Farn. mul 


Blact Hiellabore. 


ay- 
_ Hemerocallis radi tuberoſa, corollis hexaperalis. Lid. 
Hort. Cliff. 75e Savoy Sdiderwort 


 Hepatica trifolia, cceruleo flore. Cluf. H. The fingle 5 


Blue Hepatica. 
Hepatica trifolia, cceruieo fore pleno. Cluſ. H. The 
double blue Hepatica. 
Hepatica trifolia, rubro fore. Cluf. Hiſt The fingle 


1 
1 — yo rubro pleno. Boerh. Ind. The 


ball peacd-colotr'd Hepatica. 
Hepatica wifolia flore albo ſimplici. Boerh. Ind. The 
le white Hepatica. 


Heſperia lore albo rene H.R.Par. The double white 
Rocket. 


Irs valgus vices ve Fr fer- veſt B. The 
common blue Iris, or Flower-de-luc 
Iris hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. Broad laav d garden 


Flower-de-luce. 
Iris hortenſis alba Germanica. C. B. P. The garden white 
Flower-de-luce. 

Iris alba Florentina. C.B.P. The white Florentine 


Tri. 
5 bis Ses flore maximo, ex albo nigricante. C. R P. 
The Calcedonian Iris, or Flower-de-luce. 


Iris Dalmatica major. C. B. P. The great Dalmatian 
Flower-de-Iuce. x 
Iris latifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici. * B. P. The 
Hungarian Flower · de- luce. 
Iris anguſtifolia maritima major. C. B. P. Great nar- 
rom - lead d Sea Flower- de · luce. 


Iris anguſtifolia maritima minor. | 5 B. P. ' Smaller nar- 


row-leav'd Sea Flower-de-tuce. 
Iris anguſtifolia hortenſis verſicolor. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd Garden Flower-de-luce, with a ftrip'd Flower. 


Iris anguſtifolia prunum redolens minor. C. B. F. Small 


narrow-leav'd Flower-de-luce, ſmelling like Plums. -, 


Iris Americana verſicolor, ſtylo non crenato. Hort. Elth. 
Strip'd American Flower-de-luce, with a notched Style. 


Iris Americana verficolor, ſtylo crenato. Hort. Elch. 
Strip d American Flower-de-luce, with an intire Style. 

Iris humilis minor, flore purpureo. Inſt. R. H. The 
dwarf Flower · de- luce. 

Iris Aſiatica ccerulea polyanthos. C. B. P. Blue Aſiatie 
Flower-de-Iuce, with many Flowers. 

Iris peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. Reddiſb * 
reign Flower- de. luce without Scent. 4 

10 R ri 


Helleborus niger, anguſtioribus folit. Inſt. R. Fl. Nar- 


lus foo quairangals: Tours. Cor. The 


is odore 2 ** B. P. Foreign 
F lower- 17 ſmelling like Whife-t 

Iris Dalmatica minor. C. B. P. Small Dalmatian Flowers 
de-luce. 

Iris B 


Flomper- de- luce of Conſtantinople. 
Iris latifolia Germanica des. C. B. P. 22 
leav'd German Flower- de- luce, wit a w 


Iris latifolia humilior vetficolor. C. B. ya Banff, 
Flower-de- luce. 


Lychnis hirſuta, flore coccineo, major. C. B. P. The 
fingle ſcarlet Lychnis. 
| Lychnis Chalcedonica, flore pleno miniato, ſeu auran- 
tiaco. Mar. The double ſcarlet Lychnis. 

Lychnis coronaria ſativa multiplex. C. B. P. The doable 
Roſe Campion. 

Lychais alba multiplex, C. B. P. The double white Ba- 
chelors-button. 


Lychnis purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. The double pur- 

8 1 flore laciniato pleno ampliore 

_ 'Lychnis ore eno pur- 

* 4 Inſt. R. H. _ The double ed-robin. 
Lyſimachia ſpicata, flore albo, falicis folio. Inſt. R. 

= =” Looſe efrife, with white * and « 4 Wil- 
low - leaf. 


Moly lacifolium lihflorum. C. B. P. Brand lev d Mob 
of Theophraſtus. 

Moly latifolium Indicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Indian 
Moby. 

Moly latifolium Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Broad. leav d 
Spaniſh Moly. 
Moly — flavo flore. Cluſ. App. The broad- 
leav d yellow Moly. 
Moly aoguſtifolium umbellatum. C. B. P. Homer's 
aueh. 

I foliis reflexis. C. B. P. The Ser- 


i moſchaturn, capillaceo folio. C. B.P. The ſweet 
Moly e Montpelier. 


Moly narciffinis foliis 1. Cluſii Hiſt. Mol with Def. 


fodit-leaves. 

Moly narciſſinis foliis, altera ſpecies. cuſ Ein. An- 
other Meh, with Daſfodil-leaves. 

Monarda floribus capitatis, caule obtuſo. Lin. Hort. 
_ Cliff, Ofwcega Tea, vulgo. 


Narciſſus s. Moſt of the Sorts. 

Omphalodes pumila verna, ſymphyti folio. Inſt. Dwarf 
ſpring Navelwort, with a 2 | 

Ornithogalum anguſtifolium majus, floribus ex albo vi- 


reſcentibus. C. B. P. Great narrow-leav'd Star of Beth- 


lchem, with a greeniſb-white Flower, 

- Ornithogalum majus ſpicatum album. C. B. P. The 
great white Star of Bethlehem. 3 
Ornithogalum latifolium maximum. 2 B. P. The 
greatef broad-leav'd Star of Bethlehem. 

- Ornithogalum medium umbellaum anguſtifolium. C. 


Le The middle narrow-leav'd umbellated Star of Beth- 
em. 


Ornith lum luteum, C. B. P. The ellow Star 
= oga 3 of 


Ornithogalum anguſtifolium ſpicatum maximum. C. 
Lon 'The . Star of Bethlehem, with narrow 

aves. 

- Ornit m ſpicatum, ſeu comoſum, flore lacteo. 
C. B. P. Spiked or branched Star of Bethlehem, with a 
white Flower. 

Ornithogalum luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. Yellow 
Star of Bethlchem, with a large Flower. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum maximum. C. B. P. The 
Star-flower of Alexandria. 

Orobus Venetus. Cluf. Hiſt. The Venetian Vetcb. 


* Orobus fylvaticus, foliis viciz. C. B. P. The Everlaſt- 
. vulgo. 


Pæonia folio nigricante {; ndido, © WM =} Þ 
The male Piony, 8 25 
6 
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yzantina purpuro - cœrulea. C. R P. Purple lub, 


nidea) with 


Varian. 


Primula flore pleno. Hor. Eyſt. The donble Prims 
WW 
nk fn dk 


Pæonia feemina, flore no rubro majore. C. B. 5. Fi. 
male Pioky, with > was double Flower. 


Pzojiia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. | Smaller 
double red Piony. 


Pzonia foemina; Hore albo 2 The 
CEE, _ 


. rob Lob. EY 
odil. 
J Orientale hirſutiſſimum, magno flore. Toum. 


Papaver 
Cor. * ern perennial Poppy. 
4228 Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ba- 


Parthenium 2 
12 wit aves. 
— parvo flere, ramoſum. C. B. P. Branch- 
ing Spiderwort, with @ ſmall Flower. | 

P zum parvo flore, non ramoſum. C. B. P. Us- 
W 2 with a Flower. wed] 
5 Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtar, Lyche 5 (or ych- 

ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and the Flowers 
growing in 2 the Top of the Stalks. 

Phlox fohis craſſis lucidis acutis, caule erecto, floribus 
quaſi umbellatim diſpoſitis. Baſtard Lychnis with 
8 upright Stalks, and the Flowers aiſpeſed 
in an 

Phlox foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, floribus majoribus- um- 
bellatim diſpoſitis. Baſtard Lychnis with larger Flowers 
diſpoſed in an Umbel. 

Phlox foliis non, aa een, — 4 in 
longam ſpicam denſe ſtipatis. ard Lychnis with. nar- 
row ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 4 taller Stalk, and the Flowers 
growing in a thick Spike. : 

— — laſt. RH. BlaeGreek 
Valerian. 


an White Greek: 


 Peonkgs fron place. Joſt. R. H. The double Marſo- 
marigold. 


The donble red Primroſe. 
Prarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. Thg double 
Sneezwort 


| Pulſatilla folio craſſiori, & majore flore. C. KP. The 
l, er Paſque-flower. 
12 flare mivore nigricante C. B. P. The ſmaller 


Paſque-flower. 
latilla flore albo. C. B. P. The white P 


aſque flower. 
_ Pullatlla flore violaceo duplici fimbriazo. E R- Far. 


The Paſque-flower with a de violet fringed Naur. 


Ranunculus radice tuberoſa. flore pleno: & prolifero, 
C. B. P. The double-childing Crowfoot. 


Ranunculus montanus, aconiti falio, albo fla mi- 
nore. C. B. P. The mountain Crowfoot, with a ſmall white 


Flower. 


Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo multiplici. C.B. P. 
The double white mountain Crotofoot. 

Ranunculus hortenſis erectus, flore pleno. C. B. P. 9h 
double upright garden Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus magnus hirſutus repens, flore pleno. J. B. 
The great bairy creeping Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 

Rudbeckia foliis lanceolatis ovatis alternis indiviſis, pe- 
talis radu_ bifdis. Flor. Virg. Dwarf American * 
flower, with bid Rays. 

Rudbeckia foliis lanceolato-ovatis alternis indiviſis, pe- 
talis radu integris. Flor. Virgin. Dwarf American Sun- 


flower, with yellow undivided Rays, and a purpù Umbone. 


Ruyſchiana flore cœruleo magno. une 
he — a large blue Flower. * 


Saxifraga rotundifolia alba, flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. The double Saxifrage. | 

Saxifraga Alpina ericoides, flore cceruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
Heath-like Saxifrage of the Alps, with a blue Flower. 

Saxifraga ſedi folio anguſtiori ſerrato. Tous. —_— 
faw'd — Saxifrage. 


Saxifraga 
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daga ſedi folio, flore albo multiplici. Inſt. R. H. 
— leav'd Saxifrage, with many white Flowers. - 
Saxifraga foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Saxi- 

frage with roundiſh ſaw'd Leaves. 
ularia Hif| 


panica, ſambuci folio glabro. Inſt. R. 
H. Spaniſh Figwore, with a ſmooth. Elder-leaf. 
af. RH. The rf aug Free, wit 
Figwort, with a 
— e 


Thalirum / aquilegize foliis, forum ſtamini- 
bus — Inſt. R. H. Feather*d Columbine, 
with purple Chives. 


Alpinum majus, aquilegiz foliis, florum 
ſtaminibus albis, caule viridi. Inſt. R. H. Greater fea- 
tber d Columbine, with white Chives, and a green Stalk. 


Thalictrum Canadenſe, caule purpuraſcente, aquilegize 


foliis, florum ftaminibus albis. Inſt. R. H. Canada fea- 


ther'd Columbine, Re a purple Stalk, and white _ to 
the Flowers. 


Valerianaruba. C R P. rere 1 
| alcriana rubra anguſtifolia. B Narrow-leav' 
red Valerian. 

Valeriana marina latifolia, duc major alba Mor. Hiſt. 
Great white Valerinn. 


Veratrum flore ſubviridi. Inſt. R. H. lite Hellebore 
with a green Flower. 


Veratraus fre Srorubente. Inſt. R. H. tWhite Hel- 


© lebore with @ dark-red Flower. 
Veronica ſpicata Cambro-Britannics, bugidl=e ſubhirſuro 
folio. Raii Syn. Spiked Welſh Speedwell. 
Veronica erecta anguſtifolia. Park. Theat. Narrow- 
kav'd upright Speedwell. 
Veronica major latiſolia erectu. Mor. Hiſt. Grett broad: 
| eats upright Sperdevell. | 


Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inſt. R. Hi. Hunga- | ha 


nian Speedevell, with Stalks. 
Vara ag de Vie en mühe folis dert 
fundis ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, | 


rulea. R The talleſt long-leav Vega eva 
with many Spikes of blue — 
Veronica Virginiana altiſſima, ſpi 


Virga aurea anguſtifolia, peciola. CanadenGs. 


H. R. Par. eee. le with .. 


cions Punicle. 


Vicgz aurea rugoſis foliis, Virginiana, panicula florum 
ampliſſima. Pluk. Virginia DM caring with rough Leaves, 

an ample Panicle of Flowers. 

Virga aurea Canadenfis, aſteriſci folio. Par. Bat. Ca- 


nada Golden-rod, with an Aſteriſcus-leaf. 


Vitga aurea Marylandica cæſia glabra. Hort. Elch. 
Smooth Maryland Golden - rod. 


Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad foliorum alas 
conglobatis. Breyn. Sawed American Golden - rod, with 
Flowers growing iti Cluſters We the Wings of the 


Leaves. 
| uno verſu diſpoſita. 


Virga aurea limonii folio; x 
H. R. Par. Golden-rod with 4 cog any leaf, and the 
Flowers ranged on one Side of the Panicle. 

Virga aurea foliis anguſtis laævibus non ſerratis, pani- 
cula ſpecioſa, floribus . Boerh. Ind. Smooth nar- 


rot- 12 Golden rod, with a ſpecious Panicle of large 
Flowers. 


Hairy American Golden-rod, with à feet Root. 


In this * I have only enumerated ſuch particu- 
lar Species of Plants whoſe Flowers are elegant, therefore 
merit a Place in the Borders of the Flower-garden ; and 
all thoſe Sorts which grow too ramping for the Flower- 
garden, and only merit a Place in large Wood-walks, will 
be inſerted in a ſeparate Catal I have alſo omitted 
mentioning the ſeveral Species of common bulbous and tus 
beroſe-rooted Flowers, which are known to every Perſon 
the leaſt ted with the Flower-garden, becauſe it 
y_ 44 welled the Catalogue to too great a Bulk; ſo 
mentioned ſuch Sorts as will thrive with very 


— Gu ture; neither requiring to be taken up every 
pi Year, as moſt of the bulbous rooted Flowers hou nor 


to be laid down for an Increaſe, as the Pinks, Carnations, 
c. require: ſo that when the Borders are dug between 
theſe, there ſhould be Care taken * —— 


A CATALOGUE of farb PLaNTs: as will grow in great 


Sade under TREES in » Woodwork or a Ee BILE 


Conitum ppramidaemuifirum. H. R. Par. Coth- 
mon Moni Sd 


King 
Key» Canadenſe Morini. Ihſt. R. H. May- 
8 fruteſcens. C. B. P. Tut ſan, 
er Park-leaves. 


Anemonoides flore albo. Boerh. Ind. Mond Auemone 
with a white Flower. 

Anemonoides flore ex rubente. Boerh. Ind. 
Mood Anemone with a purpliſb. red Flower. 

Anemonoides flore majore intenſiore cœruleo. W 
Ind. Wood Anemone with a larger Flower. 

Anemonoides flore albo pleno. Boerh. Ind. Wood Ane- 
mone with a double white 

Aquilegia ſylveſtris. C. B. P. | WiXd Columbine. 

Ariſtolochia clematis recta. C. B. P. Upright climb- 
ing Birthwort. 


Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Common 


(Abram mage ar " B. P. — 
Iman. 

Aſperula odorata, fore albo. C. B. P. vue on 
a white Flower. 


| Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Common Betony. 
Betonica major Danica. Park. Tbeat. 2 Daniſh 


etony. 
Bugloſſum latifolium ſempervirens. C. B. P. Braad- 
leav d ever green Bugloſs. 

Bugula. Dod. The Bugule. 


 Canpytiala maxima, foliis latiſſimis, * ceerulec 
C. B. P. n | 

Campanula vulgatior, foliis urticæ, vel major & aſpe- 
rior, C. B. P. Common rough Bell. . with Nettle- 


leaves. 
3 rotundifolia, Ger. | Round-leav'd Bell- 


Caryopbyllata 


Virga aurea Amerizana hirſuta, radice odorata. Joricq, 
Ulmaria — * * Meadow. ſtweet with a — 
Flower. 


b&w 
— 
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Caryophyllata montana, flore luteo nutante. II. R. Par. 
Mountain Avens, with a yellow nodding Flower. 

Caryophyllata Alpina lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Alpine 
Adens. 

C helone Acadienſis. Act. R. Par. Himmliy Bird-plont, 
vulgo. 

Chriſtophoriana vulgaris noſtras, Tacerdoſa & ramoſa. 
Mor. Hiſt. Herb Chriftopber. 


Convallaria ſcapo nudo. Lin. Hott. Cuff. Common Lily 
of the Valley. 
ſcapo axdo, folio latiort. BreaZ-leav'd Lily 


Convallaria 
of the Valley. | 

Convallaria ſcapo nudo, flore rubente. Red-flowering 
Liy of the Valley. 

Convallaria ſcapo nudo, flore pleno eleganter variegato. 
The double. ſtriped 25 of the Valle). 

Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum TP 
C. B. P. Greater Blue-bottle. 


— es, lis molars C-B.P Smooth 
five-leav'd Toothwort. 

Dentaria heptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. Berry-bear- 
ing Toothwort, with ſeven Leaves. | 

Digitalis purpurea. J. B. Common 9 

Digitalis flore re magno candido. J. B. White 2 ag 

Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. B. P. ds 

Doronicum A folio. C. B. P. 1 


Leopards-bane. 
| Doronicum plantaginis folio, akerum. C. B. P. An 
_ other — , Le -bane. 


Dracunculus polyphyllos. C. B. P. The Dragon. 


Elichryſum Americanum latifolium. Int. R. Ii. Com- 
mon Everlaſting. 
| En a: Inſt. R. H. Shrubly Horſe- 
tat 
Epilobium foliis lanceolatis 1 integerrimis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The French Willow. - 


Epimedium. Dod. Barrenwort. 


Galeopſis five urtica iners, flore luteo. J.B. Yellow 
Dead-nettle. 


Geranium batrachoides montanum noſtras. Ger. Moun- 
tain Crunesbill, with a Crowfoot-leaf. 
Geranium ſanguineum, maximo flore. C. B. P. Bloody 


Cranesbill. 
phæum five em, petalis reflexis. Mor. 


Geranium 


Hiſt. Brown Cranesbill. 


'Helleborine latifolia montana. C.B.P. Common baſtard 
Hellebore. | 
Helleborine altera, atro-rubente flore. C. B. P. Baſtard 
Hellebore, with a dark-red Flower. 
Helleborine flore albo. Ger. Baſtard Hellebore 2 4 
white Flower. 
Helleborine latifolia, flore albo clauſo. Raii Syn. Brood: 
leav's baſtard Hellebore, with a white cloſed Flower. 
Helleborine foliis anguſtis acutis. Raii Syn. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with long narrow-pointed Leaves. 
Helleborine montana anguſtifolia purpuraſcens. C. B. P. 
Purple narrow-leav'd mountain baſtard Hellebore. 
Helleborus niger fœtidus. C. B. P. Bearsfoct, or ftink- 


ing black Hellebore. 
hortenſis, flore viridi. C. B. P. Green- 


Helleborus niger 
flower d black Hellebore. 

Helleborus niger tuberoſus, ranunculi folio, flore luteo. 
Inſt. R. H. Vinter Aconite. 

Herba Paris. Dod. Herb True - love, or One-berry. 

Hieracium minus, præmorſa radice. Park. Theat. Long- 
rooted Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum. C. B. P. 
Broad - leav d bairy ſbrubby Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum. Park. Theat. 
Smootb- leav d ſhrubby Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. 
Greater narrow- leav'd forubby Hawkweed. 

Hieracium Sabaudum altiſſimum, foliis latis brevibus, 


werd, with ſhort broad Leaves. 


we ae Vall Long-leav'd ſpotted Hawkweed. 
Ay Ger. Engliſh Hair-bells. 

Hyacinthus nbn —_— flore candido. Dod. White 
Engl Hair Hairbells. 

iber Eng Hasta. 


Jacea nigra vulgaris lacinlata. Park. Thea. Common 
3 
Gladwin. | _— 


flore incatnato. Hort. Eg. 


! 


radice repente, falls latioribus ferrars, 


Leycanthemum 
Iuſt. R. H. Or- ꝙe-· dai) with a creeping Root, and broad 
ſaw'd Leaves. 


128 ptiniceus. Park. Parad. Red Day:lih. 
F majus. C. B. P. The Orange- 


dum minus, C. B. P. The ſmall 


ange 2 
jg bam ee ens. The greater 


fiery 
Lychnis den pcs; que drann ves Iaft. R. H. | 
| Lychni, ſeu fiporria fore fte. faſt R. l. Double 


Lyſimachia bifolia, flore fo len. C. H. P. To- 
hav'd Loofefrife, with 6 au Flower. | 


Moſchatellina foliis fumariz: bulls. J. B. 2 
Maſchatel 


Narciſſus ſylveſtris f Rar rketen Wild 
2 2 yellow Cup. | 
arciſſus medio-luteus vulgaris. Park. Theat. Prim- 


ieee ltfolios pads, calyce amplo aureo. C. 1 


8 _ 
The yellow Spaniſh Daffodil, — 

Narciſſus multiplex, totus * 
yellow Daſfadil. 


Onagra latifolia, floribus amplis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Tree: primroſe, with large Flowers. 
Onagra anguſtitoiia. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree- 


oſe. 
anguſtifolia, caule rubro, flore minori. Inſt. R. 
H. Re Tree- primroſe, with à red Stalk, and 
a ſmaller Flower. 


Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. Common 


male Satyrion. 


Orobus ſylvaticus noſtras. Rai Syn. mod Bitter- 


purpureus ſylvaticus vernus. C. B. P. Spring 
purple Wood — 


28 Inſt. R. H.  Wook ſrrd with @ white 
Flower. 


Oxys flore purpuraſcente. loft. R. H. 22 farrel with 


_ @ purpliſh Flower. 


Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore cœruleo. ' Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd Periwinkle, with a blue Flower. 8 

Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav' d Periwinkle, with a white Flower. 

Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Common narrow-leav'd Periwinkle, with a white Flower. 

. Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore pleno ſaturate pur- 
pureo. Inſt. R. H. Common narrow-leav'd Periwinkle, 
with a double purple Flower. 

Polygonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Common 
Broad leav d Solomon 5-ſeal. 


Polygonatum hellebori albi folio, caule 2 


. Raii Syn. Solomon iſea! with @ white Hellebore-leaf, and 
crebrius naſcentibus, Mor. Hiſt, Talleſt Savoy Hawt- 


a purpliſh Stall. 
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Primula vulgaris: Park. Thirar. The common Primroſe. 
Primula ä rs. ge flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
The paper-white Primroſe, vulgo. 

* mma ng Hort. Eyſt. The doable Prim- 
roſe 


Prarmica vulgaris, pleno foe Cluſ. Hiſt. Double 
Sneezwort; or 


Leeden mie C. B. P. Great ron lad ꝰ d 


Winter 
— Riv. Smaller Winti 
Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. P. 


with a pointed ſawed Leaf. 


Ranunculus nemoroſus dulcis ſecundus. Thi 
Theat. Cecetwood Crowfoat. 


Scabioſa folio iritegro glabto; flore coerules. loſt. R. H. 
| Wood Scabious, or Devils-bit. 


See 


Scabioſa virgæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. Scabious with 
» ans. > 
Scabiola Alpina, m contumeli mijoris. C. B. P. Ab 


pine Scabious, with a greater Centaury- lea 

Scordium alterum, Fre Givi ge nr. Wild 
"= 

- — folio. Mor. Hiſt. Figwort with 

age 

——ů — 
punicante. Hort. Cath. Wood Fig wort, with a rough Net- 
le- leaf, and a dark-red Flower. 

Smilax unifolia humillima. Inſt. R. H. One-blade. 
_ © Smilax aſpera, fructu rubente. C. B. P. Rough Bind- 
weed, with reddiſh Berries. 

Smilax aſpera, minus ſpinoſa, 13 C. B. P. 
Rough Bindweed, . 
dub rg — 0>oge — 

5.1. indeed, with long narrow fmooth Leaves, 

2 tiere 2 
2 n margin 

pite leni quadrato. Pluk. Phyt. Rough Bindweed, with 
„ 
3 ſeu dulcamara. C. B. P. Woody 
igbiſbadt, or Bitter-fweet. 

Solanum ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Woody NE bead, with a white Flower. . 


Tanacetum n N C.B.P. cb. 


by ſome, may be rejected, being 
England; and as ſome of them have not much Beauty to 


ſpinolis, Caroliniana, ſti- 


, Tirhymalus characias aiygdaloides. C. B. P. Woed- 


"Tichymalus marinus, folio retuſo, Terracinenſis. Bar. 
Obſ. Sea- e with a broad blunt Leaf. 


Tithymalus folüs pini, forte Dioſcoridis pityuſa. C. B. 
P. Pine-leav'd * 


Valeriana ſylveſtris major montana. C. B. P. Wild 
mountain Valerian. 


Veronica mas ſupina & vulgatiſima. C. B. P. Male 
Speedwell. 
chamedrys ſylveſtris difta. Rai Syn. Wild 


Veronica 
Germander, or Speedwell. 

Vicia multiflora. C. B. P. Mam oer d Vetch. 

Vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima. Phyt. Brit. The 
greateſt many-flowcr'd Wood-vetch. 


Viola Martia purpurea, flore fimpl odoro. C. B. F. 
Common Violet. _ 


Viola Martia alba. C. B. P. The white Violet. 
Viola Martia, obſoleto flore. Park. Violet with a pur⸗ 
pi Flower. 

Viola Martia major hirſuta inodora. Mor. Hiſt. — 
bairy Violet r Scent. 


Viola Martia inodera ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Dog-violet. 
2 aurea We Park. Theat. Common Golden- 


In this Liſt there are many Plants enumerated, which, 
found to grow wild in 


recommend them, 


be deſpiſed 
have rejected ſuch of 


z however, I 


to be deſpiſed, fince any thing green. appears 
ter, than the Sight of the naked Ground under Trees ; 


A CATALOGUE of fuch 1 Cars FLOWERING Mints 


as will thrive under large Trees in open Groves, or on the Sides 
of Wilderneſs-walks, where they are not too cloſely ſhaded 9 | 


the Trees. 


den Bear's-breech. 
Acanthus aculeatus. C. B. P. The prickly Bear's- 
breech. 


Acanthus Luſitanicus, ampliſſimo folio lucido. Jeflieu. 
Portugal Bear*s-breech, with 4 large Leaf. 

Acanthus rarioribus & brevioribus is munitus. 
Inſt. R. H. Bear's-breech armed with ſhorter Prickles. 

Aconitum lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Wolfs- 
bane. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenuius laciniato. 
Inſt. * H. Pyrenean Monkſbood, with a large Leaf finely 
jagge 


A Canthus ſativus, od mls W C. B. P. Car- 


Aconitum vio 
Vidlet- coloured Wolfsbane, or Mondſbaod. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno caruleo, 
c. B. P. Double garden Columbine, with a large blue Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno variegato. 
C. B. P. Double garden Columbine, with a large variegated 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. Vbite branch- 
ed Mingſpear. 

Afi albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ramoſus alter. H. 
R. Par. Smaller branching white King ſpear 

Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. C. B. BP. White un- 
branched King ſpear. 

10 S Aſphodelus 


m as are the leaſt bemmiful, oc | 


ſeu napellus ſecundus. C. B. P. 
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Aſphodelus luteus & flore & radice. C. B. P. Yellow 


King ſpear. 
Aſter Nove Ar umbellatus, floribus dilute 4 
cCeis. H. L. New- Starwort, with viole colour d 
Howers growing in an Umbel. | 
After Nove latifolius 8, floribus ſa- 


turate violaceis. H. L. — New- England Star- 
wort, with dark violet - calaur d Flowers, growing in a Pa- 
nicle. 

Aﬀer Americanus latifolius, 
Broad: lead d American Starwort, with red Stalks. 

After cceruleus ſerotinus fruticeſcens Tradeſcanti. Rau 
Hiſt. Late blue ſbrubby Starwort of Tradeſcant. 

Aſter Virginianus ſerotinus. albente flore. Park. 
Late Virginia Starwort, with a ſmall white Flower. 

Aſter Americanus, belviderz foliis, floribus ex cœruleo 
atbicantibus, ſpicis prælongis. Pluk. Alm. American Star- 
wort, with Summer Cypreſs-leaves, and long Spikes of 
$luiſk-white Flowers. 


| Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. 
50 B. P. Greater Centaury, with a Leaf divided into many 

arts. 

Centaurium foliis cinarz. Cornut. Greater Centaury, 
with Articbote· leaves. 

Centaurium Alpinum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Alpine 
Centaury. 

Chamznerion latifolium vulgare. Inſt. R. H. be 
French Willow, vulgo. 

Chamænerion latifolium vulgare, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
The French Willow, with a white Flower. 

Coreopſis foliis ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. The tall; per- 
ennial Sunflower. 

Corona imperialis, flore pulchre rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
Crown l with @ fine rediſb Flower. 
Corona imperialis, flore © luteo palleſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Crown Imperial, with a pale-yellow Flower. 
Corona im flore luteo ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. Crown 
Imperial, with a yellow-ſirip'd Flower. 
Corona ĩ major. Inſt. R. H. The larger Crown 
Imperial. 

Corona imperialis, duplici corona. Inſt. R. H. The 
Crown Imperial, with a doible Crown of Flowers. 

Corona im R. H. Crown 


perialis, flore pleno. 
Imperial, with 6 double Flower. 


Helianthus radice tereti inflexi peremi Lin. Hort. 
_ Cliff. The perennial Sunflower. 

Helianthus radice tereti inflexi perenni, flore pleno. 
The dowble perennial Sunflower. 


or Ragwort. 
Doria quæ Jacobæa, foliis integris & mucronatis. Mor. 

Hiſt. Dorea, or Ragwort, with intire pointed Leaves. 
Doria quz Jacobza orientalis, limonii folio. Torn. 

Cor. Eaſtern **. with a Sea lavender deaf. 


Echinopus major. J. B. The Glote- thiſtle. 
Eupatorium folio oblongo rugoſo, caule purpuraſcente. 


Inſt. R. H. Hemp-agrimony, with an oblong rough Leaf, 
and a purpliſh Stalk. 


Eupatorium Novæ Angliz, urticæ foliis, floribus pur- 
puraſcentibus, maculato caule. Par. Bat. New-England 
Hemp-agrimony, with Nettle-leaves, and a ſpotted Stalk. 


Gladiolus major Byzantinus. C. B. P. 
flag of Conſtantinople. 

Gladiolus utrinque floridus. C. B. P. Corn-flag with 
Flowers growing on every Side of the Stalk. 

Gladiolus floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, major & proce- 
rior, flore purpuro-rubente. C. B. P. Greater Corn-flag, 


_ purpliſh-red Flowers growing on one Side of the 
! 


Ins vulgaris violacea, five purpurea ſylveſtris. J. B. 
The common blue Flower-de-lace. 8 J 


Iris hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. The breadleav'd 
garden Flower de-luce, 


puniceis caulibus. H. L. 
. Flower. 


aſperſo. The yellow-ſpotted Martagon. 


The great Corn- . Vi 


P. any: lutea. Tab. Icon. Yellow mars Flower. 


Likw elbus; fices erefto & velgure. C.B.P. The 


common white Lily. 


Lilium album, floribus dependentibus, five peregrinum. 
C. . foreign * Lily, with Flowers hanging 


Lilium floribus unis montanum, flore rubente. 
C. B. F. The Martagon, or Turks-cap, with 4 radiſ 


Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore pleno. H.R. 
Mon The double Martagon. 

illum floribus reflexis, montanum, flore albicaite. 
C. B. P. The white on. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore maculis ru- 


bris inordinatis aſperſo. C. B. P. The ſpotted Martagon. 
maculis 


Lilium floribus reflexis, flore flavo, nigris 


Lyſimachia Canadenſis, folio Comar. Ca- 
nada Looſeftrife. — 


Malva roſea. C. B. P. She Holh-boek of alt Sorts. 

Narciſſus. Dafadih of moſt Sorts. 

Penis faniee, face ples ears majace. CLP, The 
great double red Piony. 

Pzonia flore exalbido pleno, major. C. B. f. The 
great double Ping, with g pale Flower. 

Pœonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. The fual 


double red Piony. 
Poly latifolium, hellebori albi folks. C. B. P. 


gonaturn 

Broad-leav'd Solomon 5-ſeal, with white Hellebure · leaves. 
Pol ygonatur latifolum, fore duplici odoro. H. R. Par. 
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Neuſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Int. R. E. — 


or Butchers-broom. 


Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio i Int. R. H. 
— Alexandrian Laureh, with the R growing 
on 

Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fruftu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
 Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit grow- 
ing on the Leaf. 

Ruſcus —— fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with 
n the Ends of the Branches. 


Silphium foliis ternis. Flor. Leyd. American - 


; | . | N — three Leaves at each Joint. 
Doria Narbonenſium. H. Eyſt. The Narbonne Doria, 


Valeriana hortenſis. phu folio oluſatri Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Garden Valerian, or Phu of Dioſcorides. 

Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. Hiſt, Greater 
broad-leav'd upright Speedwell. 

Veronica erecta anguſtifolia. Park. Theat. Upright 
narrow-leav'd Speedwell. 

Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. Hunga- 
rian Speedwell, with many Spikes. 

Viga aurea Novæ Angliz altiſſima, paniculis nonnun- 
quam reflexis. Flor. Bat. The tallef —— 
Golden rod, with bending Spikes. 


is florum racemoſis, foliis 
land Golden-rod, with 


V Vid aurea rugoſis foliis, Vitginians DR 3 | 
ampliſſima. Pluk. Rowgb-leat'd Virginia Golden. rod, with 
the largeſt Panicles of Flowers. 

Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci folio. Par. Bat. Ca- 
nada Golden-rod, wita an Ateri iſcus- leaf. 

Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad foliorum alas 
conglobatis. Breyn. prod. American ſad —_— 

wit 
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with Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the 


Leaves. 

Virga aurea Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus rubenti- 
bus, foliis anguſtis glabris. Flor. Bat. Smooth New-Eng- 
* Golden rad, with red Stalks, and amr omg 

aves. 

Virga aurea floribus fiſtuloſis, ſenecionis inſtar, foliis 
non ſerratis. Hiſt. Ox. Golden-rod with 


anguſtioribus 
piped Flowers reſembling Ground ſel, and narrow intire 


Virga aurea Novæ Angliz, foliis longiſſimis glabris. 
Flor. Bat. New-England Golden-rod, with very * 
ſmooth Leaves. 


Theſe Plants having abiding Roots, ho they are well 
eſtabliſh'd in the Ground, will maintain themſelves with- 
out Care, and only require to have the great Weeds kept 
down from overſpreading them; and if the Ground is dug 


— it will cauſe them to flower 


A CATALOGUE of 


fe 


uch PLAN TS as will not live in the 
only require to be 


protected from 


n Air in Winter, 
2 Froſt ; there * ſpoul have as much free Air as poſ- 


fi ible in he; ** 


Butilon althzoides, flore carneo, fructu globoſo. 
Hort. Elth. Shrubby 32 wil a fleſb- colour d 
Flower, and a round Fruit. 
| Acctola arboreſcens, ſubrotundo folio, ex Inſulis For- 
tunatis. Pluk. Phyt. The Sorrel-tree. 

- Adhatoda 7 FH. L. The Malabar-nut. 
Alcea Afra fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ, flore parvo ru- 
bro. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrabby African YVervain-mallow, 

with a Gooſberry-leaf, and @ ſmall red Flower. 

i fructu parvo verticillato. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 
Winter-cherry, with ſmall Fruit © Cle The Ambertre, 
Anthoſpermum mas. Lin. Hort. 
vulgo. 


Apocynum 
dante. Par. Bat, Upright ſorubby Dogsbane, with @ round- 


79 2 Leaf. 
erectum Africanum, folio ſalicis anguſto 
* — fructu villoſo. Par. Bat. Upright African Dogs- 
bane, with 6 narrow fmeeth N lat and an: bairy 
Fruit. 

Apocynum Afrum ſcandens, folio rotundo ſubincano 
nummulariz. Boerh. Ind. alt. Climbing African Dogs- 
bane, with an Herb-two-pence-leaf whitiſh underneath. 
Arctotis foliis lanceolato-linearibus integris denticulatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. . _ Ardtotis, with indented nar- 
row ſpear-ſpaped Leaves 

Arctotis foliis 
tatis. Lin. Hort. African Ar#otis, with long jag- 
ged pinnated Leaves, indented on the Edges. 

Arctotis foliis ovatis dentatis, petiolis longiſſimis 
dentatis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 4r#otis, 


with oval indented Leaves, having long Footfalks, and a 


branching Stalk. 

Arctotis foliis pinnatifidis, caule herbaceo, petalis radii 
profunde trifidis. Flor. Leyd. African annual ArHotis, 
with an herbaceous Stalk, pinnated Leaves, and the Petals 
of the Rays of the Flower trifid. 

Arctotis foliis pinnato- ſinuatis, laciniis latis obtuſis, caule 
arboreo ramoſiſſimo. Arctotis with pinnated finuated 
2 whoſe Jags are broad and obtuſe, and à brauch- 

Stem. 

ArRotis | humilis, folis cordato- ſinuatis rigidis ner- 
volis, floribus amplis luteis. Low ArZotis, with beart- 
ſhaped finuated Leaves, which are if and veined, and a 
large yellow Flower. 

Arctotis humilis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſuperne den- 
tatis, ſubtus albicantibus, petiolis lo Low Ar- 
Aotis, with narrow ſjear-ſhaped Leaves which are in- 
dented, and white underneath, with very long Foot- 

alks. 
a Ariſtolochia piſtolochia dicta. C. B. P. Exer. green 
Birthwort. 


erectum fruticoſum, folio ſubrotundo viri- 


pinnaro-finuatis, laciniis oblongis den- 


Ariſtolochia piſtolochia altera. J. B. Another « ever- 

green Birthwort. 
inermis, foliis undularis. Lin. Hort. Clif, 
Creeping ſorubby Orach, 

Arum Africanum, flore albo odorato. Par. Bat. prod. 
African Arum, with a white ſweet Flower. 

Arundo Indica varicgata, ſeu Laconica Theophrati 
C. B. P. The firip'd Cane. 

Aſcyron Balearicum fruteſcens, maximo flore Juteo, fo- 
lis minoribus ſubtus verrucoſis. Salvador. Shrubby St. 
Peter wort, with a large yellow Flower, and very ſmall 
warted Leaves. 


Aſparagus aculeatus, ſpinis horridus. C. B. P. Prickly 


—_ 

Aſparagus Africanus ſcandens, myrti folio anguſtiore. 
Hort. Pifl. Climbing African Aſparagus, with à narrow 
Myrile-leaf. 

Aſparagus Africanus tenuifolius, viminalibus fo- 
liis laricis inſtar ex uno puncto numeroſis, ſtellatim diſ- 
poſitis. Pluk. Alm. Narro. leav d African Aſparagus, with 
flender Shoots, and Leaves like the Larch- tree, ariſing many 
from one Centre, which expand like a Star. 

Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii faliis ſericeis & incanis. 
Hort. Elth. Shrubby Afteriſcus, with filvery Leaves. 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii folũs viridibus & ſplenden- 
tibus. Hort. Elth. Shrubby Aſteriſcus, with ſoining grees 

Leaves. 


n longitudinaliter ang 


ſuperne ratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby Arrican Groandſet-tree, | 


with ſawed Leaves. 

Barba Jovis pulchre lucens. J. B. Jupiter's Beard, or 
Sitver-buſh. 

Barba Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, flore cœ- 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Jupiter s Beard, with 
green winged Leaves, and a blue Flower. 

Barba Jovis Grzca, linariz folio argenteo, ampliori flore 
luteo parvo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Jupiters Beard, with 
4 broad filvery Toad-flax- leaf, and a ſmall yeliow Flower. 

Boſia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Yerva-mora, or Tree-golden- 
rod, 2 

Brabeium. Lin. Hort. Clif. Ethiopian Almond, 
vul 

3 Africana glabra, foliis in profundas lacinias di- 
viſis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth African Bryony, with 
Leaves deeply jagged, and a yellow Flower. 

Bupleurum foliis radicalibus pinnato- inciſis caulinis fa 
ſciculatis quadragonis. Flor. Leyd. Shrubby African T be- 
rough-wax, with the lower Leaves divided, and the upper 
Leaves growing in Cluſters. 


Calendula 
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Calendula foliis linearibus denticulatis & integerrimis. @Elichryſum Orientale. C. B. P. The yellow Everlafling: 
flower, _ 


Flor. Leyd. Crocus-leav'd African Marigold, vulgo. 
Calendula foliis obverſe ovatis denticulatis, caule fruti- 


coſo perenni. Flor. Leyd. App. Shrubby African Mari- 


gold, with oval dented Leaves. 
Campanula foliis haſtatis dentatis, caule determinate fo- 
lioſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Canary Campanula. 
Campanula caule ramoſo, foliis linguiformibus, margine 
cartilagineo crenulatis. Flor. Leyd. American Campanula, 
with rigid Leaves. 


Cannacorvs latifolius vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Common 
broad-leav'd Indian Reed. 
Celaſtrus inermis, foliis lanceolatis obtuſe ſerratis, petiolis 
appendiculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African baſtard Alater- 
nus, with ſawed Bay-leaves. 


Chenopodium ambroſoides Mexicanum fruticoſum. 


' Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Oak of Jeruſalem, vulgo. 
Chenopodium ſempervirens, foliis tenuiter laciniatis: 


Hort. Elth. Ever-green Oak of Jeruſalem, with Jmely j jag- 

ged Leaves. 

Chryſocoma fruticoſa, foliis linearibus dorſo decurren- 
tibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with 
very narrow green Leaves. 

Clutia foliis petiolatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Mas & fox- 
mina. Male and female African Clutia. 

Clutia foliis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African baſtard 

Alaternus, with irue Orpine-leaves. 

Colutea Mthiopica, flore phceniceo, folio barbæ Jovis. 
Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder-ſenna, with a — 
Flower, and a Silver- buſb-leaf. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis crithmi marini. 
Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with Samphire- 
leaves. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis longis te- 
nuibus multifidis, apice pinnularum trifido. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Sbrubby African Goldylocks, with long narrow Leaves di- 
vided into many Parts, each being irifid. 


Convolvulus major rectus Creticus argenteus. Mor. Eiſt. lio clegantiflime” variegato, 
- Przl. African Tree Cranesbill, with an hairy 


Great upright Convolvnlus, with ſilvery Leaves. 
Convolvulus Canarienſis ſem folio molli in- 
cano, flore ex albo purpuraſcente. Hort. Amſt. Ever- 
green Canary Bindweed, with à Sage-leaf, and a purpliſh 
Flower 


Conyza Africana fruteſcens, foliis ſalviæ, odore cam- 
phore. Inſt. R. H. African ſbrubby Fleabane, with a Sage- 
leaf ſmelling like Roſmary. 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio anguloſo am- 
plo, flore albo, baſi purpurea, Perſicum dictum. H. R. 
Par. The Perſian Sowbread, with a large white Flower 
having a purple Bottom. 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio anguloſo amplo, 
flore carneo, baſi purpurea. H. R. Par. Perſian Sow- 
bread, with a large fleſh-coloured Flower, baving 4 purple 
Bottoms. | 

Cytiſus ſpinoſus. H. L. Prickly baſe Tree-trefoil. 

Cytiſus minoribus foliis, ramulis tenellis villoſis. C. B. P. 
Moolly baſe Tree-trefoil, with very ſmall Leaves. 

Cytiſus Monſpeſulanus, medicz folio, ſiliquis denſe 
congeſtis & villoſis. Inſt. R. H. . Montpelier baſe Tree- 
treſoil, with thick hairy Pods growing in Cluſters 

Cytiſus foliis argenteis. Wheel. Itin. Sitvery-leav/d baſe 
Tree-trefoil. 


Cytiſus Africanus hirſutus anguſtifolius. Old. Naerrow- 
leav*d bairy African baſe Tree-trefoil. 

Cytiſus Africanus argenteus, flore atro purpureo. Old. 
Silvery African baſe Tree-trefoil, with @ dark-purple 
Flower. 

Cytiſus ſpinoſus, filiqua villoſa incana. Tourn. Cor. 
Prickly baſe Tree-trefoil, with hoary Pods. 


Dictamnus Creticus. C. B. P. Dittany of Crete. 

Dictamnus Montis Sipyli, origani foliis. Flor. Bat. Dit- 
tany of Mount Sipylus, with wild Marjoram-leaves. 

Dioſma foliis linearibus hirſutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Afri- 
can Spirea, with hairy narrow Leaves. 


with a fleſhy ſea-green Leaf, taſting like Sorvel. 


folio oblongo, ſubtus cano, 
2 Boerh. Ind. alt. African Eter- 


7 e SE e ads yellow 


folio oblongo anguſto, flore ru- 
— Boerh. Ind. alt. African Eternal, with 


Vaill. American Hemp-agrimony, with a — 
"I Flower. tao, 


Affen abbreſcern, fitre fulphbrety Gift! ro- 
FR om. Rar. African Tree Bean-caper, with 6 Brin 
ſtone-flower, and a round Fruit. 
Fabago Afra fruteſcens minor; flore flavo 
ibus petalorum fuſcis. Boerh. Ind. ak. Smaller 


Bean-caper, with a large yellow Flower, having dark — 
in the Bottom. 


Geranium Africanum 8 ibiſci folio rotundo, 
carlinæ odore. H. L. African Tree Cranesbill, with a 
round Mallow-leaf, ſinelling like the Carline thiſtls. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio anguloſo, 
flore amplo purpureo. Act. Phil. African Tree Cranes- 


bil, with as anguler_ Mallow-tef, and 6 large perl 


un- 


Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchimille hirfaro fo- 
lio, floribus rubicundis. Com. Præl. * 
| rediſh Flow- 


6 


tle- leaf, N variegated, and red Flowers. * 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malvæ folio plano 
lucido, fore elegantiſſimo kermeſino. Di Van. Leur. 
Boerh. Ind. The ſcarlet Geranium, oy * 

Geranium Afritanum fruteſcens, malvæ folio odorato 
laciniato. H. L. Shrubby African Cranesbill, nen 
ged _ ſcented Mallow-leaf. 

eranium Africanum — 8 folio laciniatoi 

22 pgs me . H. L. Shrubby 
African Cranesbi 4 jagg Mallow-leaf melling like 
Balm, and a pump Flower. # 

Geranium Afrieanum fruteſcens, folio craſſo & 
acetoſæ ſapore, Com. Præl. African Cranesbill, 


- Geranium Africanum, folio alceæ, flore coccineo fulgi- 
diſſimo. Boerh. Ind. African Cranesbill, with a Vervain- 
mallow-leaf, and a'deep ſcarlet Flower. 

Geranium Africanum, foliis inferioribus aſari, ſuperiori- 
bus ſtaphidis agrizz maculatis ſplendentibus, & acetoſæ 
ſapore. Com. Fræl. African Cranesbill, whoſe 
Leaves are like Aſarabacca, and the under Leaves like 


| $taves-acre. 


Geranium Africanum, alchimille hirſuto foho, Rocibus 
albidis. H. IL. African CranesbiH, with an * Ladies. 
mantle-leaf, and whitiſh Flowers. | 

Geranium Africanum, folio malvæ craflo molli odora- 
tiſſimo, floſculo albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Cranesbill, 


with a thick ſoft feveet-ſcented Mailew-leaf, and a ſmall 
white Flower. 


Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malvæ folio mucro- 
nato, petalis florum inferioribus vix conſpicuis. Act. 2 
African Tree Cranesbill, with a pointed Mallow-leaf, and 
the two under Petals of the Flower ſcarce diſcernible. 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, chelidonii folio, 
florum an albidis, caudice carnoſo. Act. Phil. 
Shrubby Atrican Cranesbill, with a Celandine-leaf, and a 


Dioſma foliis ſubulatis acutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Afri- fleſby Stalk. 


can Spirea, with Leaves growing croſs-wiſe. 


Dioſma foliis ſetaceis acutis Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low Afri- 
can Spirea, with one like Leaves. 


© 


Geranium Africamm nou olens, tuberoſum & nodo- 


ſum, aquilegiz foliis. H. L. Nigbt. ſmelling African 
' knobby Cranesbill, with Columbine: lea ves. 


Geranium 


Geranium Africanum noctu olene, radice tuberoſa, triſte. Majorana rotundifoſia ſcutellata exotica. H. R. Par. 
Corn. Night-ſmelling African Cranesbill, with @ tuberous Round. leav'd foreign 


Root. | 

* African 1— _ olens, radice tuberoſa, fo- 
is paſtinacz incanis lanuginoſis anguſtiotibus, flore pal- 
lide flaveſcente. H. L. Nigbt- ſmelling African Crane/- 
22 narrow boary Carrot - leaves, and a yellowiſh 
| Geranium A fricanum noctu olens, folio vitis hirſuto, tu- 
beroſum. Hort. Amſt. Tuberous African zighi-ſmelling 
Cranesbill, with an bairy Vine-leaf. 8 

Geſneria foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, pe termina- 


vulgo. 30 | | 
Heliotropium Canarienſe arboreſcens, ſcorodoniæ fo- 
lo. Hort. Amſt. Tree Canary Turnſale, with à Wood- 
 ſage-leaf. 3 
Heliotropium arboreſcens, folio teucrii, flore albo, in 
capitula denſa conge 
with a Germander-leaf, and a white Flower, colleFed in a 
thick Head. : | a1} 
Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato. Inſt. R. H. 
Shrubby Hermannia, with an oblong ſaw'd Leaf. 
Hlermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato latiori. 
2 Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a broader ſawed 
Her ia fruteſcens, folio ibiſci hirſuto molli, caule 
piloſo. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a ſoft hairy 
Mallow-leaf, and an bairy Stalk. | 
Hermannia fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ parvo hirſuto. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with a fmall hairy 
Gooſberry-leaf. 
NHermannia fruteſcens, folio lavendulæ latiori & obtuſo, 
fore parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, 
with a broad and blunt Lavender- leaf, and a ſmall golden 
Flower. | | : 


Jacea Epidaurica, candidiſſima & tomentoſa. Inſt. R. 
H. White woolly Knapweed. | 
Jacobza Africana fruteſcens, foliis 
raceis. Com. Prælud. Shrubby African Ragwort, weth 
cut Leaves, which are aſb-coloured on their Under-fide. 
Jaſminum Hiſpanicum, flore majore, externe rubente. 
J. B. The Spaniſh Jaſmine. 5 
Jaſminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo odoratiſſi- 
mo. H. Amſt. The ivy-kav'd Azorian Jaſmine. 


Kiggelaria mas. Lin. Hort. Clif. Ethiopian baſtard 
Spindle-iree. 5 

Ie eme feinen, Bocibus folitariie. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Lantana with alternate ſeſſil. Leaves, and Flow- 


ers growing ſingly, commonly called, African Hex-leav'd 


Jaſmine. 


Leonurus perennis Africanus, ſuleritidis folio, flore phoe- 


niceo majore. Breyn. prod. African Lions-tai!, with 4 


large red Flower. 

Leonurus minor, Capitis Bonæ S 
Ind. alt. The fmaller Lions-tail, 
Hope. | 5 
L eonurus perennis Africanus, ſideritidis folio variegato, 

flore phœniceo majore. The ſtrip d Leonurus, or Lions- 
tail. | 

Leucanthemum Canarienſe, foliis chryſanthemi, pyre- 
thri ſapore. Inſt. R. H. Canary Ox-gye-daiſy, commonly 
called Pellitory of Spain. 


pei, vulgo. Boerh. 
from the Cape of Good 


Limonium Siculum lignoſum, gallas ferens, & non fe- 


rens. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Shrubby Sea-lavender of Sicily. 

Limonium Ægyptiacum lignoſum, halimi folio. Jeſſieu. 
AÆgyptian woody Sea-lavender, with a Sea-purſlane-leaf. 

Lotus polyceratos fruticoſa Cretica argentea, ſiliquis lon- 
giſſimis propendentibus rectis. Mor. Hiſt. Shrubby filvery 
Lotus of Crete, with very long Pods. 

Lycium foliis cuneiformibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Mont- 
pelier Buckſthorn, with long Spines, and a white Bark, ty 
ſome called Baſtard-jaſmine. . g 

Lycium foliis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
Buc xſt horn, «ith very narrow Leaves, and purple Flowers. 


Smaller ftinking African Honeyflower. 


Slightly ſawed. | 
Oſteoſpermum foliis lanceolatis acute ſerratis, petiolis 


pedunculo ſhaped Leaves cut into Segments, and a winged Foot- 
trice laxo ſpicato. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Canary Foxglove, falt. Harp Seg winged Foo 


ſto. Boerh. Ind. alt. Tree Turnſole 
' Shrubby African Ragwort, with whole ſucculent Leaves. 


African Ragwort, with Samphire-leaves. 


@ large purple Flower. | 


can wmbellated Hyacinth, vulgo. 


inciſis, & ſubtus cine- + 


Matzoram. 
Melianthus Africanus. H. L. The larger Honeyflower, 
Melianthus Africanus minor fœtidus. Com. Rar. Pl. 


Oſteoſpermum foliis ovalibus obſolete ſerratis. Lin- 
Hort. Chff. Hard. ſerded Chryſanthemum, with oval Leavees 


decurrentibus. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with ſpear- 


Oſteoſpermum ſpinis ramoſis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Hard- 
ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with branching Spines. 
Othonna foliis infimis lanceolatis integerrimis, ſuperiori- 
bus finuato-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African 
Ragwort, with an Hartfhorn-leaf. 
Othonna foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


Othonna foliis multifidis linearibus. Flor. Leyd. Shrubby 


Orxys bulbola Africana rotundifolia, caulibus & floribus 
purpureis amplis. Hort. Amſt. African Woed-ſerre!, with 


Paſſerina foliis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
erina, with narrow Leaves. OL 
aſſerina foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
Paſſerina, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves. TE. 5 
_ Phylica foliis ovato-linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Afri- 
1 Alaternus, with Heath leaves. N 
Vllis ſtipulis dentatis. Flor. Leyd. Canary vaſtar 
Thorougb· wax, commonly called Son Nobla. 15 
Polyanthus floribus umbellatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Afri- 


Polygala Africana fruteſcens buxifolia, maximo flore. 
Olden. Shrubby African Milkwort, with @ Box-leaf, and 
a large Flower. ag 

Poterium ſpinis ramoſis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Prickly Bur- 
net, vulgo. | | 8 | 


- Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis ſubtus argen- 
teis acutis, margine inciſis. Pluk. Phyt. Three-leav'd Afri- 
can $ * with Leaves which are whitiſh on their Under- 
Ades, cut on their Edpes. 

Rhus 2 glabrum, ſplendente 
folio ſubrotundo integro, forte lentiſcus Africanus triphyl- 
los quorundam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſſer three · leav d African 
Sumach, with a ſmall ſhining roundiſh Leaf. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, folio ſubrotundo in- 
tegro. Greater three - leav d African Samach, with a round- 
iſþ intire Leaf. | 809 
RN uſcus latifolius, foliorum ſinu florifer & fructifer. 
Hort. Elth. Broad - leav d Alexandrian Laurel, bearing 
Flowers and Fruit on the Edges of the Leaves... 


Salvia Orientalis latifolia, abſinthium redolens, flore 
carneo magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. Broad-leav'd Eaftern 
Wormwood-ſage, with, a large fleſb- colour d Flower. 

Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo glauco, flore 
aureo magno. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Sage, with 
a roundiſh ſea green Leaf, and a large golden Flower. 

Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſcorodoniæ, flore vio- 
laceo. Hort. Amſt. Shrabby African Sage, with a Wood- 
ſage-leaf, and a viclet coloured Flower. 
Scabioſa Africana fruteſcens. Par. Bat. African Tree- 


0us. | 
Scabioſa ſtellata, folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. Starry 
Scabious, with an undivided Leaf. 
Scabioſa Sicula fruticans, laureolæ folio ſubtus incano. 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Sicilian Scabious, with a Spurge- 
laurel-leaf, hoary on the Under-fide. 
Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. The red Squi/l, 
or Sea- onion. 
Scilla radice alba. C. B. P. The white Squill, or Sea- 
onion. 


P 


10 T Senecio 
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Senecio Africanus, folio-retuſo. Hort. Cath. African 
Groundſel, with a blunt Leaf. 

ns C. B. P. The Carob, er St. Jobn's- 
or 

Silphium fruticoſum, leucoii folüs ſericeis &. incanis. 
Shrubby baſtard Chryſanthemum, with a filky Stockgilli- 
flower- 


Süphium fruticoſum humile, foliis leucoii latioribus mi- 
nus incanis. Dwarf baſtard ſbrubby Chryſanthemum, with 
broader Stockgilliflower-leaves, which are leſs hoary. 

Solanum pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum ſpinoſum ni- 
_gricans, boraginis flore, foliis laciniatis. H. L. 
Shrubby African NMgbißbade, commonly called Pomum 
Amoris. 

Solanum dulcamarum ſcandens Africanum, foliis craſſis 
Hirſutis. Hort. Elth. Climbing African Nightſbade, with 
thick boary Leaves. 

Solanum 8 bacciferum. * B. P. — 
| -bearing N commonly called Amomum 
9 ovatis carnoſis crenatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo, corymbo ramoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African ſorubby 
Woundwort, with oval fleſby Leaves, which are crenated, 
and branching Flowers. 

folüs ſagittatis amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule 
fruticoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African ruby Waundwort, 
_ with arrow-ſhaped Leaves embracing the Stalks. 
|  Solidago foliis linearibus integerrimis, corymbis ramoſis, 
florum radio breviſſimo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African Wound- 
wort, with narrow whole Leaves, and branching Flowers 
with very ort Rays. 


Spartium tertium, flore albo. C.B. P. The white Spa- 


niſh Broom. 
Spartium Orientale humile, fructu villoſo & roſtrato. 
Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eqftern Broom, with an boary beat d 
7 *— 
Styrax ſele mal Giese. C. B. P. Tbe true Slorax- 
tree. 


| Tanacetum Africanum Aboreſcens, foliis lavendulz, 
multiido folio. Hort. Aniſt. African Tree Tanſey, with 
Leaves like the multifid Lavender. 

Tanacetum Africanum fruticans multiflorum, foliis ta- 
naceti vulgaris'decuplo minoribus. Boerh. Ind. Shrabby 
African many-flower'd Tanſey, with Leaves like the common 
Tanſey, but ten times 
Te Africana fruticans, foliis longis & an- 


* Africana, foli lacz lo fl 
Tetragonocarpos olio portu ngo, flore 

herbaceo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African ſbrubby Tetragonocar- 

pos, with long Purſlane-leaves, and an herbaceous Flower. 
T ocarpos Africana, radice magna, craſſa, & 

carnoſa. Hort. Amſt. African Tetragonocarpos, with 6 

large fleſby Root. 

Teucrium Bzticum. Cluſ. Hiſp. Spaniſh Tree-ger- 


mander. 
Teucrium Hiſpanicum, latiori folio. Inſt. R. H. Spa- 


niſh Tree-germander, with a broader Leaf. 


Thlaſpi montanum ſempervirens. C. B. P. Ever- green Green 


mountain Treacle-muſtard. 

Thlaſpidium fruticoſum, leucoii folio, ſemper florens. 
Inſt. 1 H. The Candy Tuft- tree. 

* 
dentaro. Hort. Elth. Spaniſh Candy Tufi-iree, with a 

er Flower, and a thick indented Loaf, 
ithymalus arboreus. Alp. Exot. Tree. ſpurge. 

Tithymalus arboreus altiſſimus, folio ſalicis, caulibus 
rubentibus. Boerh. Ind. Talleſt Tree. ſpurge, with a Wil- 
low-leaf, and red Stalks. 

Ti ymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio hyperici, 
pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. Tree Spurge, with a 
coralline Stalk, a St. Jobu's-wort leaf, and a bearded Co- 
ver Io the Fruit. 


Yucca foliis aloes. C. B. P. The common Yaces, or 
Adam's Needle, vulgo. 


Yucca W follis rigidioribus rectis A 
Hort. Elch. Tree. yucca, with upright ſtiff ſawed Leaves. 


Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Tetragonacar pos, 


flore flaveſcente. 


Yucca draconis falio ſerrato reſlero. Hort. Elch. Ca- 


rolina Lucca, r the — 
tree. 


The Plants which are enumerated in this Catalogue, are 
ſuch as will thrive much better in an open airy Glaſs-caſe, 
than in a Green-houſe z becauſe, as 
thee are very apt to ſhoot in the Winter- Keaton whenever 
the Weather is mild, fo, if they have not a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them 9 their Shoots 


will be very weak, and to grow mouldy, whenever 
the Air is excluded from And as theſe Plants only 
require to be from Froſt, there will be no occa- 


ſion for any artificial Warmth, and conſequently no other 
Uk for a Thwmamener in the Houſe, than to-ſhew the 
freezing Point, that Shutters or Mats may be put over 
the Glaſſes, whenever there is Danger of the Froſt entering 
to the Plants. As moſt of the Plants mentioned in this 
Liſt are ſuch as require a pretty large Share of Moiſture, 


1 2 to rot with 


too much Wet in Winter, though they are not in other 

reſpec̃ta more tender than the former ; ſo ſhould be 

in fuch an airy Glaſs-caſe in a Part by themſelves, that 
not receive too much Water, nor imbibe the 

Moiſture which may ariſe from the other Plants : there- 

fore I ſhall enumerate theſe ſucculent Plants in the Liſt 


next following. / 


An Africana ai2oides. Int. R. Fl. Fritillaria | 
craſſa, vulgo. 

Aﬀricana aizoides, flore 
Com. Præl. Greater FritiMaria cra 
Flower. 


wich 4 bairy 


Bulbine cauleſcens. Lin. Hort. Clif. African Wider | 
wort, with Onion-leaves, 


Bulbine acaulis, CR. — Flor. Leyd. 
African Spiderwort without Stalks, and fleſpy aloe-ſhaped 


Leaves. 
Leyd. African 


Bulbine acaulis, foliis ſublatis. Flor. 
Spiderwort without Stalks, and flatiiſh onion-ſhaped Leaves. 

Bulbine acaulis, foliis ſetaceis, caule anguſtioribus. Flor. 
Leyd. African Spiderwort without Stalks, and onion- 
ſhaped Leaves, with narrow Flower-ftalks. 


Cotyledon African fruteſcens, foliis orbiculatis, "WY 
purpureo cinctis. Inft. R. H. Shraubby African Navel- 
wort, with round Leaves edged with Purple. 
Cotyledon Afra arboreſcens major, foliis glaucis oblon- 
gioribus, flore id ge / Ind. alt. Greater African 
Tree- 5 er ſea-green Leaves, and a 
low Flower. 
Cotyledon major arboreſcens Afra, foliis orbiculatis | 
limbo „& maculis viridibus ornatis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Greater African. Tree-navelwort, with 


roundiſh Leaves edged with Purple, and Huived with 


Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, folio longo & 
Com. Rar. Plant. Sbrubby African 
Navelwort, with @ long narrow Leaf, and a yellowiſo 


ampliore flore, folio craſſo Flower 


Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, flore umbellato cocci- 
neo. Com. Rar. Plant. Shrubby African Navelwort, with 
ſcarlet Flowers growing in an Umbel. 


Cotyledon Capenſis, folio . Hort, Elth. 
— of the Cape of Good Hope, with an balf- 
1 


Leef. 

Craſſula altiſſima perfoliata. Hort. Elth. Talleſ Craſ- 

— with Leaves embracing the Stalks, commonly called 
oe 


perfoliata. 
Craſſula anacampſerotis folio. Hort. Elth. Craſſula with 


an Orpine- leaf. 
portulacz facie, arboreſcens. Hort. Elth. Tree- 


Craſſula 


like Craſſula, with a Pur ſlane leaf, commonly called the 
Purflane-tree, 


Craſſula 
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file nn Hort. Elth. Onion-like Craſ 


Craſſula cauleſcens, foliis vi cruciatis. Hort. 
Elth. Stalky Craſſala, with ſea-green Leaves, commonly 


called a Ficoides. 
Crafſula themi facie, foliis longioribus aſpe- 
. Ficoides, 


| ia aculeata nuda 
1 ir Eu- 
EE 
Euphorbia inermis tecta tuberculis imbricatis, foliolo 
lineart inſtructis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The large Meduſe's 
Head Eupborbium, vulgo. DIRT 
- ſeffilibus. The ſmall Meduſa's Head Eupborbium. 

ia humilis, ramis patulis tuberculatis. 


florib 


= with ſpreading Branches beſet with Tu- 


| Ficoides. All the Sorts enumerated in the Di. 


the Plants, it will be of 


q 


| Kleinia foliis lanceokitis planis, caule ventriculo; Lin. 


tree. | 
Kleinia foliis carnoſis planis ovato-oblongis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Antieupborbium, vulgo. 
EK leinia foliis carnoſis lanceolatis c 8, caule te- 


reti. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African Groundſel tree, with a Fi- 
coides-leaf, vulgo. 


2 J. B. The common Indian 


Ornithogalum foliis cordato-ovatis. Flor. Leyd. Afri 


can Star-flower, with oval heart-ſhaped Leaves. 


Sedum majus arboreſcens. J. B. The Tree-boufleek. 
Sedum majus arboreſcens, foliis elegantiſſime variegatis 
tricoloribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſtrip d Houſleek-tree. 
Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. Hort. Amft. 
Canary Houfleek, with the largeſt Leaves. | 


carried round the Inſide of the Glaſs-caſe where theſe Plants 
are placed, that a ſmall Fire may be made at ſuch times 
as there appears any Mouldinefs on the tender Parts of 
great Service in drying up the 
Damps, and ſecure the Plants from Danger 25 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Pl Ax rs as are proper to place 


in a warm Green-houſe among ft Orange-trees, which do not re- 
quire any artificial Fleat in Winter, but muſt not have ſo 


large a Share of Air admitted to them, as thoſe Plants before- 


mention d. 


American Aloe. 


\ LOE Americana muricata. C. B. P. Common 
Aloe 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, folũs ſpinoſis, maculis ab utra- 

parte albicantibus notatis. Hort. Amſt. African falky 
Aloe, with prickly Leaves marked on every Part with 
white Spots, commonly called the Carolina Aloe. 


Aurantium acri medulla, vulgare. Fer. Heſp. The Se- 


ville Orange. 

Aurantium medulla dulci, vulgare. Fer. Heſp. The ſweet 
Seville Orange. 
Aurantium Sinenſe. Fer. Heſp. The China Orange. 

Aurantium criſpo folio. Fer. Hiſp. The curled-leav'd 
Orange. | 

Aurantium criſpo folio, 
Ind. alt. The ſtrip'd curled-leav'd Orange. 

Aurantium corniculatum. Fer. Help. The horned 
Orange. 

; [DI folio variegato, vulgare, Anglicum dictum. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The common ſtrip d- leav d Orange. 
Aurantium hermaphroditum, partim aurantium, par- 


tim citreum. Heſp. Nor. The Hermaphrodite Orange. 
Aurantium 


anguſto falicis folio, Turcicum dium. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The willow-leav'd Orange, commonly called 
the Turky Orange. eee 5 : 
Aurantium anguſto ſalicis folio, elegantiſſime variegato. 
The frip d Turky Orange. 
Aurantium anguſto & acuminato folio, fructu | 
odoratiſſimo, mela roſa ditum. Claric. cult. Plant. Orange- 


tree with a narrow-pointed Leaf, and a ſmall ſweet-ſcented 
Fruit, called Mela Roſa. 


Aloe Americana minor. Munt. Smal! American 


elegantiſſime variegato. Boerh. 


Aurantium flore pleno. The Orange-tree with a double 
Aurantium fœtiferum. Fer. Heſp. The childing Orange. 
Aorantium froftu tnukiplici. Tat. R. 

Orange. 
Aurantium Sinicum pumilum. Camell. Syll. The dwarf 

China Orange, commonly called the Nutmeg Orange. 


Celaſtrus ramis teretibus, ſpinis nudis, foliis acutis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Ever-green African Berbery, vulgo. | 
Ceratonia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sz. Fobw's-bread, or Lo- 
2 vulgare. Inſt. R. H. The common Citron. 

Citreum dulci medulla. Inſt. R. H. The ſweet Citron. 

Citreum magno fructu. Inſt. R. H. The large Citron. 

Citreum Florentinum, fructu ſuaviſſimo. Till. The 
Cbedrati. ; 

Citreum Florentinum, folio ſinuato & ſerrato, fructu 
oviformi. Hort. Mar. Florentine Citron, with an in- 
dented and ſawed Leaf, and an egg-fſhap*d Fruit. 

Citreum moſchum redolens, fructu multiformi. Claric. 
cult. Pl. Citron ſmelling like Muſt, with a many-ſbap'd 
Fruit. 


line 


ſharp-pointed Flower-leaves. 


Laurus foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis trinerviis nitidis, 


parvo petiolis laxis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Camphire-tree. 


Limon vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. The common Lemon. 
Limon dulci medulla, vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. The ſweet 
Lemon. f 


Li mon 
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AD D N D N 


Limon acris. Fer. Heſp. The Lime, or ſour Le- 
Mon. 


on, | 
Limon citratus. Fer. Heſp. The Citron- lemon. 


Limon citratus, altero fœtus. Inſt. R. H. The cbild- 
ing Lemon. | 

Limon fructu racemoſo. Inſt. R. H. The Cluſter Le- 
mon. 


Limon flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. The double: flower- 
ing I | 


Limon vulgaris, foliis ex aureo variegatis. The gold- 
firip'd Lemon. 
Limon incomparabilis. Fer. Heſp. The incomparable 


Limon imperialis. Fer. Heſp. The imperial Lemon. 


Maurocenia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Hottentot Cherry. 
Molle. Cluſ. in Monard. The Arbor Molle, or Peru- 
vian Maſtich-tree. | | 
M,xyrtus latifolia Bætica 1. vel foliis laurinis. C. B. P. 
Broad. leav d Spaniſh Myrtle, commonly called the bay-leav'd 
tle. : y 
wy, latifolia Bætica 2. vel foliis laurinis confertim 
naſcentibus. C. B. P. The orange-leav'd Myrtle, vulgo. 
Myrtus balſamica, foliis mali granatæ. H. L. Pom- 
granate - leav d Myrtle. | "5 
Myrtus foliis odore nucis moſchatæ, cauliculis ruben- 


tibus, vulgo odore citri. Schuyl. Cat. The Nutmeg 


Myrtle. 5 
Myrtus anguſtifolia Bætica. C. B. P. The roſmary-leav'd 
Myrile. | 1 | 


Limon pyri effigie. Fer. Heſp. The pear-ſbap'd 


leav d Bladder-nut, vulgo. 


Myrtus odore nucis moſchatz, cauliculis rubentibus 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ftrip'd Nutmes Myrtle. 
_ minor vulgaris. C. B. P. The box-leav'd 


Myrtus minor vulgaris, foliis a albo variegatis. tis. Th 
trip d box-leav'd Myrtle. W. 
Myrtus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. Te 


 thyme-leav'd Myrtle. 


Nerium Indicum anguftifolium, floribus odoratis ſim- 
2 H. L. Bat. Narrow-leav'd ſweet. ſcenled Indian 
Nerium Indicum latifolium, floribus odoratis plenis. 
H. L. Broad-leav'd Indian Oleander, with double fevect- 
ſcented Flowers. Agua r Ar Ort 
Nerium Indicum, flore variegato odorato pleno. Hort. 
Amſt. Indian Oleander, with a double-ftriped feeet- 


| Protea foliis lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis ſuperio joribus 
leav d Silver- 


hirſutis nitidis. Flor. Leyd. The narrow-1 


tree. 


Royenia foliit ovatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. African ſhining- 


| Sclarea Mexicana altiſſima, facie heliotropii. Hort. 
Elth. Tallef Mexican Clary, with the Face of Turnſole. 
Ziziphus argentea Zeylanica, ſpinis carens, Walzm- 


billa Zeylanenſibus dia. C. B. P. Silvery Fujube of Cey- 
lon, without Thorns. 15 5 7 os 


A CATALOGUE F ſuch PLanTs as will not live through 
the Winter in England, unleſs they have artificial Warmth in 
cold Weather ; ſo that if theſe are placed in a Stove where the 
Air is kept to the temperate Heat, as marked on the Botani- 
cal Thermorneters, they will ſucceed better than in a greater 


Degree of Heat. 


Butilon Americanum, ampliſſimo folio, caule vil- 
FAN lofo. Plum. Cat. Abutilon with a very large Leaf, 
and an hairy Stalk. | 

Abutilon Americanum fruteſcens, folio amplo cordato 
ſubrus lanuginoſo, floribus amplis luteis. Houſt. Shrubby 
American Abutilon, with an ample heart-ſhaped Leaf, 
woolly underneath, and a large yellow Flower. 

Abutilon truticoſum aquaticum, folio cordato ſcabro, 
flore pallide luteo. Houſt. Shrubby aquatic Abutilon, with 
a rough heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a pale-yellow Flower. 

Abutilon Americanum fruticoſum, foliis cordatis, flori- 
bus parvis purpuraſcentibus. Houſt. Shrubby American 
Abutilon, with heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ſmall purple 
Flowers. 

Abutilon arboreum, folio althææ, fructu villoſo, flore 
maximo ex rubro flaveſcente. Houſt. Tree Abutilon with a 
Marſh-mallew-leaf, an hairy Fruit, and à large yellowiſh- 
red Flower. 

Acacia vera. J. B. The true Egyptian Acacia. | 

Acacia Indica Farneſiana. Ald. The Indian Acacia, 
di refinous Pods. | 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, foliorum pinnis latiuſ- 
ulis glabris, ſiliquis longis planis. Houſt. Smooth Aca- 
ca, with a white Ilotder, broad ſmooth Wings to the 
{+05 ani eng flat Pods. 


Acacia cornigera, floribus globoſis. Houſt. The horned 
Acacia, with round Flowers. vn | 

Acacia cornigera, floribus oblongis. Houſt. The horned 
Acacia, with oblong Flowers. 

Acacia arborea major ſpinoſa, pinnis quatuor majori- 
bus ſubrotundis, ſiliquis varie intortis. Sloan. Cat. Greater 
prickly Acacia, with four broad roundiſh Wings to each 
Leaf, and the Pods variouſly twiſted. 

Acacia Americana, humilis & ſpinoſa, pinnis foliorum 
acuminatis, floribus herbaceis, ſiliquis varie intortis. Dwarf 
prickly Acacia, with ſharp-pointed Leaves, greeniſb Flowers, 
and Pods variouſly twiſted. | 

Acacia ſpinoſa humilis, filiquis teretibus & reſinoſis. 


 Houſt. Dwarf prickly Acacia, with taper ręſinous Pods. 


Acacia non ſpinoſa, floribus globoſis albis, foliorum pin- 
nis tenuiſſimis glabris, ſiliquis ad ſingula grana tumidis. 
Houſt. Smooth Acacia, with round white Flowers, very 
narrow ſmooth Leaves, and Pods which ſtwell in the Place 
where each Seed is lodged. 25 

Acacia Americana ſpinoſa, ſiliquis longis recurvis luteis. 
Houſt. Prickly Acacia, with long yellow bending Pods. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, ſtaminibus longs, folio- 
rum pinnis latiuſculis glabris & auritis. Houſt. Smooth 
Acacia, wilb a white Flower, having long Chi ves, and broad 
ſmooth eared Wings to the Leaves. 

6 Acacia 


6 Jar deb Nbg 


— . 
rican with s er. Spies, 
and very narrow woolly Wing 5 to the Leaves. ** 
| Acacia an enuf, Bris 
mis 
leav'd Acacia, with Ne A Flowers growing in Spikes, and 
very long flat yellowiſh Pods." - 
Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſpinis eme bovinum 
per longitudinem fiſſum referentibus. Houſt. .. 
row-leav*d Acacia, with fingle Thorns reſembling the Horns 
floſculis 


of an Ox, ſplit through the Middle. 
Acacia Americana faginis folũs, tetraphylla, 

| ſtaminoſis, in ſpicam diſpoſitis. Pluk. Amalth. Broad 

eur: lead d Acacia, with flamineous Flowers diſpoſed in 4 


—— non ſpinoſa, ſtaminitzs forum 

5 2 Houſt. — * RS * 
non ſpinoſa 

— —„—- Houſt, wo me; 


dered, and f 
Acacia 


where each Seed i is, ed, "oy 


without Thorns, and variouſly twiſted Pods. 
Acacia Americana tetraphylla & ſpinoſa, floribus glo- 


boſis, ſtaminibus florum longis rubentibus. Houſt. Four- 
leav'd Acacia without Thorns, and round Flowers, having 
long red Chives. 


Adhatoda Indica, folio ſaligno, flore albo. Boer. Ind. 
alt. Indian Snap- tree, 

Americanum fruteſcens, chamædryos folio, 
floribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. Shrubby American Age- 
— 4 Germander- leaf, and Flowers growing at ibe 
Foo 
Alkekengi Americanum fruteſcens, ſructu globoſo ru- 
bro, veſica atropurpurea. Houſt. Shrubby American Win- 
ter cherry, with a round red Fruit, baving a purple Blad- 
der over it. 

Aloe vulgaris. C. B. P. The common Barbados Aloe. 

Aloe ſuccotrina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. 
Breyn. prod. The Succotrine, or purging Aloe. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis 2 maculis ab utra- 
que parte albicantibus obſcurioribus, m magis glaucis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Stalky African Aloe, with prickly dark. green 

Leaves, ſpotted on every Side with white. 

Aloe Africana, foliis glaucis, margine & dorſi 
ſuperiore ſpinoſis, flore rubro. Com. Prælud. Afri 
Aloe, with . ſea. green Leaves beſet with Prickles on the Edges, 
and at the Extremity of the untler Part, and a red Flower. 

Aloe Africana arboreſcens montana, non ſpinoſa, folio 
longiſſimo plicatili, flore rubro. Hort. Amt. Smooth 
African Tee. aloe, with a long flat Leaf, and a red Flower. 


American Heede Therm, and Pods which are ber 


N D A. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis, caulem ample- 
Qtentibus. Hort. Amſt. African faiky Aloe, with 9.064 
Leaves, embracing the Stalk. 

Abbe Africana cauleſcens, foliis minus , caulem 
_— dorſi parte ſuprema ſpinoſa. Com. Præ- 
lud. Stalky African Aloe, with Leaves embracing the 
alk, which bave Spines on the Back at their Extre- 
mig. 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis, caulem ample- 
latioribus & undiquaque ſpinoſis. Com. Præl. 
Stalky African Aloe, with broader ſea- green Leaves, em- 


-- bracing the Stalk, and prickly on every Side. 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis brevioribus, cau 
lem amplectentibus, foliorum parte interna & externa non- 
nihil ſpinoſa. Com. Præl. Stalky African Aloe, with 
as fea- — Leaves, embracing the Stalk, and prickly 


"Al Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis breviſſimis, fo- 
liorum ſumimitate interna & externa nonnihil ſpinoſa. Com. 


Pre. African fally Abe, with the Port fes green 


on every Side at their Ends. + 
ore bro, folio maculis albicantibus 
wen ond rh H. A. The common Tongue-aloe, 


| Leaves, which are 
Aloe 


can falky Aloe, with a thick dark-green Leaf, armed with 
Prickles on the Backfde. 


Aloe Africana, flore rubro, folio triangulari, — 
cis albicantibus ab 
„ Aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis conjugatis carinatis verru- 
coſis, caule & flore 
narrow-leav'd Tongue-aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis latioribus conjugatis cari- 
natis, flore rubro. The broad-leav*d Tongne- aloe, vulgo. 
Aloe Africana, foliis longis conjugatis, ſupra cavis mar- 
garitiferis, flore rubro elegantiſſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
ea tue Aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Africana erecta, rotundo folio parvo, & in acu⸗ 
men acutiſſimum exeunte. Com. Præl. Tbe apright Alot, 
with a ſbarp- pointed Leaf. 


Aloe Africana erecta triangularis, & triangulari folio 


viſcoſo, Com. Præl. The upright triangular Aloe. 
Aloe Africana minima atroviridis, ſpinis herbaceis nu- 

þ Boerh. Ind. alt. The leaft berbaceous Aloe, 

vu : 


Aloe Africana humilis, foliis ex albo & viridi 


8 tis Com. Præl. The partridge· breaſt Aloe, ag 


Aloe Africana humilis, ſpinis inermibus & verrucis ob- 
gta. Com. Frl. The hedge-bog Aloe. 


| Aloe Africana margariciters minor. Hort. Amſt. The 
ſmall Pearl-aloe. 

Aloe Africana, folio in ſummitate triangulari, marga- 
ritifera, flore ſubviridi. Hort. Amſt. The greater Peari- 


aloe, vulgo. 


Aloe Africana, breviſſimo cr 
viridi. Hort. Amſt. The Ciſbion-alce, vulgo. 


Amarylli ſpatha 
$ 
declinatis. Lin. Hot. Cliff. The Jacubæa lily, vulgo. 
Amaryllis ſpatha multiflora, folii L - 
tuſis. Flor. Leyd. Marny:flowering - 
broad — commonly called Jamaica White-lily. 
Amaryllis ſpatha multiflora, foliis ciliatis. 2 Leyd. 
The African Liꝶ- daſſadil, with many red Flowers. 
Antholiza. Lin. Hort. Cuff. African Cornflag, with a 
diſtorted Flower, vulgo. 
Apocynum Americanum erectum, folis oblongis acu- 


minatis, floribus ex albo vireſcentibus. Houſt. Upright 


American Dogsbane,with oblong pointed Leaves, and | green- 
i/þ-white Flowers. 

Apocynum Americanum, foliis amygdali longioribus. 
Plum. American Dogsbane, with longer Almond-leaves. 

Apocynum Americanum ſcandens fur ſutiſſimum, foliis 

oblongis, fliquis maximis glabris. Climbing bairy Ame- 
rican Dogsbane, with oblong Leaves, end the largeſt ſmooth 
Pods. 


10 U Aurantium 


Africana cauleſcens, folio craſſo obfare viridi, 
ſpinis ad latera & in dorſo armato. Boerh. Ind. alt. Afri- 


utraque parte notato. Hort. Amſt. The 


i colore. Boerh. Ind. alt. Tbe 


folio, flore ſub· 
Aloe Africana humilis arachnoidea. Com. Rar. The 
uniflora, corolla inæquali, genitalibus 


A 
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Houſt. Tree-like with 6. ſaw'd | 
If, dre . 8 


Aurantium fructu maximo, Indiæ Orientalis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The Shaddeck, or Pumple-moes. | 


Comms tne: cates Bio. Inf. R. H. 


Indian Reed, with a ſplendid ſcarlet Flower. 
| Cannacorus flore luteo 
Reed, with a ſpotted yellow Flower. 
Cannacorus ampliſſimo folio, flore rutilo. Inſt. R. H. 
Indian Reed, with à very large Leaf, and a red Flower. 
Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris, foliis ex than pat 
Indian Reed, with broad-ftrip'd Leaves. | 
Cannacorus longiſſimo folio, flore luteo Indian 
„r and a large . 
Cereus erectus altiſſimus Syrinamenſis. Par. Bat. The 
largeſt Torch-thiſtle. 
 Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, foliorum venis 
late candicantibus, ex cujus li geo che i pancuree Rune, 
Pluk. Phyt. 7þe Fiddle-woed « of Barbados. 
Corallodendron Carolinianum, floribus ſpicatis cocci- 
neis, radice craſſiſſima. Carolina Coral-tree, with ſcarlet 
Flowers growing in a Spike, and à very thick Root. 
Cotyledon Afra, folio craſſo lato laciniato, floſculo au- 
reo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Nevekoort, with @ broad 
thick-jagged Leaf, e eee 
Euphorbium tetragonum & 
narinum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1 
bium, vulgo. 


22 


Ficus 
8 round Fruit. 
Hæmanthus Africanus. H. I. The Blood flower, or 


Cape-tulip. 
Hæmanthus colchici foliis, io herbaceo. Hort. 


Elth. Blood-flower, with 2 and an 


herbaceous Empalement, commonly call d Baftard-dragon. 


| Ketmia Sinenſis, fructu ſubrotundo, flore ſimplici. Inſt. 
R. H. The fingle China Roſe, vulgo. 

Ketmia Sinenſis, fructu ſubrotundo, flore pleno. Inſt. 
R. H. 3 


quod 
fructu teſticulato. Plum. Cat. Prickly American baſtard 
Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. 


Malpighia mali punici facie. Nov. Gen. Barbados 
Gberry, vulgo. 
Montia arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, fructu racemoſo. 


Din nile 


Bengalenſis, folio ſubrotundo, fruttu orbiculato. 
Hort. Amſt. Roundiſb-leav d Fig-tree of Bengall, with | 


mood with ſpear- 


4 fivery Down on their Backfide.. 
liguſtrum Americanum aculeatum, 


weed, 
Plumbago Americana, bete folio ampliore. Pluca. Car 
American Leadwort, OI 1 n 


um inerme. Lin. Hort. Cliff. . 
lum folüs lanceolatis ex adverſo — Tron- 
Sideroxylum ſpi 


d Leaves, 
| Tarek ir Pricky Iron 
wood. | 
Urtica if 3 Sir : folis fi a 3 


anching China Nettle, » "cc wer d wi 


have this moderate Share of Warmth them, on 
the Thermometer: and a ſmall of Fuel will be 
W 


ll 


A CATA LOGUE of ſuch ExoTic PLanTs as require to 


be kept in the Heat af 
nical Thermometer. 


'LOE Americana ſobolifera. II. I. The chilling 
Aloe, vulgo. 
Aloe Americana, ex Vera Cruce, foliis angu- 


ſtioribus, minus glaucis. Hort, Beaum. Narrow-leav'd 


Aloe of Vera Cruce. 


Ag 3 


gned for the ſecond Claſs, on the Bota- 


Leaf, baving _ on the Sides, commonly calPd Silk- 


aſs. 
fs Aloe Guineenſis, radice geniculata, foliis è viridi & 
atro undulatim variegatis. Hort. Amſt. The Guinea Aloe, 


Aloe Zeylanica pumila, foliis variegatis. Par. Bar, prod. 
The dwarf Ceylon Aloe. 

Amaryllis ſpatha multiflora, corollis campanulatis æqua- 
libus, ſcapo * Flor. Leyd. The red American 
Lih. | 

Armaryllis 


A D D E N D A. 


| ia aromatica, frofta viridi caly- 
culato racemoſo. — The Niter „dart, or wild Cin- 


Uri 5 
Birthwort, with long narrow Leaves, a dark-purple Flower, 


CO 
Arum maximum 2, quod vulgo Colocaſia. 
ptian Arum, call'd Colocafia. 


' Arum mints, 2 eſculentum. Sloan. Cat. 


— and an eatable 


Root. 
Arum maximum. n, quod vulga vulgo Colocaſia, 
cauliculis nigri lanica. ce, Egyp- 


tian Arum, with dark Footftalks. 
| Arundo faccharifera. C. B. P. The Sugar-cane. 
Arundo Indica — Mambu vel Bambu dicta. 
folio, Bambu 


phages 5 pediculato 
22 Rui Hiſt. e bet Ca, 


Baniſtera ſcandens, foliis laurinis. Houſt. Climbing 
Maple, vulgo. 

Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, folio foals, fue 

ex aureo coccineo. Houſt. Cl with. 4 
_ roundiſh Leaf, and a golden ſcarlet Flower. | 

|  Baniftera Americana ſcandens, foliis citri, abs 
ſpicato. Houſt. Climbing Maple, eee 
. 

tus H 

Leaves, rnd. 


Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, pleudadeacie folio, 
flore Houſt. Climbing American Maple, 
- with a falſe Acacia-leaf, and a Flower. 
Baobab Alp. Egypt. The ſour Gourd. 


Barba Jovis Americana — floribus coeruleis, ad 
alas foliorum conglobatis. Climbing American _ $- 
beard, with blue Flowers growing in Cluſters from the 
Wing of the Leaf. 

Barnardia folio ſubrotundo, mas. Houſt. Rownd-leav'd 

Male Barnardia. | 

Barnardia folio ſubrotundo, fœmina. Houſt. Round- 
leav' d Female Barnardia. 

Baſſella. Hort. Mal. Climbing Nighthade of Malabar. 

Baſſella flore albo, foliis & caulibus viridibus. Climb- 

ing Malabar Nightſbade, with a white Flewer, and green 
Leaves and Stalks.. 


E Baſſella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viridibus, minus. foc- 
culentis, fructu minore. Jeſſieu. China climbing Night- 


ſhade, with green Leaves and Stalks, which are leſs ſuc- 


culent, and a ſmaller Fruit. 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ampliori & bicorni. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Mountain Ebony, vulgo. 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio = bicorni, floribus 
albicantibus. Houſt. Smooth Baubinia, with @ nervoſe 
Leaf, and whitiſþ Flowers. 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ſubrotundo majore rigido 
& bicorni, flore Houſt. Smooth Bau- 
binia, with a large ſtiff Leaf, and purpliſh Flower. 

Baubinia ſcandens & fruteſcens, tolio ſubrotundo & bi- 
corni, flore albo. Shrubby climbing Banbinia, with a 
roundiſb Leaf, and a white Flower. 


Hou 


' Leaves, which are indent 


Mam leav d Ceſalpina, with fron 


 ſaffron-colour d Fruit. 


— folio, radice -bulboſa. D. Lien. 


. 2 a Paim-leaf, and a bulbous Root. 
: Hou. 


onia ſcandens tetraphylla, fructu maximo echinato. 


Climbing Trumpet-flower, 2 . 


the prickly Fruit. 
EL Americana arboreſcens 


pentap hylla, flore ro- 
ſeo, major, filiquis planis. Plum. Cat. The white Waed, 
or Tulip-flower. 

Bi 88 flore racemoſs carneo. 

our-leav'd c T raxper flower, with a 
branching fleſb-colour d — 

Bignonia Americana ſcandens, foliis pinnatis hirſutis, 
& marginibus ſinuatis, filiquis longiſſimis & anguſtiſſimis. 

American Trumpet flower, with hairy winged 

» and long narrow Pods. 


Bignonia Americana ſcandens, triphylla & ylla, 
lobis amplioribus, mucronatis & ſerratis, ſiliquis longis 
compreſſis American Trumpet- 


marginatis. Climbing 
flower, with three r 
pointed and ſawed, and long flat bordered Pads. | 
Bontia laureolæ facie. Hort. Elth. The Barbados 


Wild Olive. 


Brunsfelſia flore albo, fructu croceo  molli. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Brunsfelfia with a white ä and a ft fel. 
aa Fraitm © 


482 folio orbiculari & umbilicato lavi. Plum. Nov. 
Caapeba with a round ſoft umbilicated Leaf. 
— folio orbiculari & umbilicato tomentoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Caapeba with @ round woolly umbilicated 


Leaf. 

folio orbiculari non umbilicato. Plum. Nov. 

Gen. Caapeba with u round Leaf, not umbilicated. 
Cæſalpina polyphylla, aculeis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


_ = 
Calaba folio citrii ſplendente. |] lum. Nov. Gen. The 
Indian Mafich-iree. - | 
Caſha faltula Alexandrina. C. B. P. The purging Coſi, 


or Puddmg-pipe-iree. 
"Catia Mal Rabba C. R P. 25. wild ca of 


| Caſſia Americana tetraphylla 1 Houſt. Four- 
leav'd American Caſſia, with broad. Leaves. 
<1 4,5 wait Plum, Nov. Gen. | Creeping 


gs racemoſa, flore caeruleo, fructu croceo. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Branching Caftorea, with. a blue e and 


_ Cateſbeia. Lin. Gen. The Li _thors, vulgo. 

Cedrus Barbadenſium, alatis e de Pla 
Phyt. The Barbados Cedar, vulgo. 

Ceiba viticis folũs, caudice aculeato. Plum. Nav. Gen. 
Silk-cotton-tree, with a prickly Trunk. 

Ceiba viticis folus, caudice glabro. Plum. Nor. Gen. 
Silk-cotton-tree, with @ ſmooth Trunk. 

Centaurium minus maritimum, amplo flore coeruleo. 
Plum. Cat. American {ſer Centaury, with a large blue 
Flower. 


Cereus erectus altiſſimus Syrinamenſis, ſpinis albis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The * e of Surinam, 
with white Spines. 

Cereus erectus | \ coſtis alarum inſtar aſ- 
ſurgentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The /quere Torch-thiftle. 

Cereus maximus, fructu ſpinolo rubro. Dadus Par. 
Bat. The greateſt Torch-thiftle, with 4 prickly red 
Fruit. 

Cereus erectus, fructu rubro, von ſpinoſo. Par. Bat. 
Upright Torch-thiftle, with a ſmooth red Fruit. 

Cereus erectus ſpinoſiſſimus, ſpinis flavis, po- 
lygonus, lanugine alba palſeſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
ſmaller _ upright Torch- Al, with many Angles, yellowiſh 
Spines, and pale-white Down on the Top. 

Cereus erectus gracilior ſpinoſiſſimus, ſpinis albis, po- 


lygonus. Boerh. Ind. alt. lgnalle upright Torch tbiſtle 


with many Angles, beſet with white Spines. 


Cereus criſtatus erectus, foliis triangularibus profunde 


canaliculatis. Pluk. Phyt. The triangular climbing Torch- 
thiftle.. 


Cereus 


Ind. alt. The leaſt prickly climbing I Gs 


ſcolopendrize folio brachiato. Hort. Elth. - The 
Torch-thitle with a Scolopendria-leaf, commeniy called an 


Ceſtrum floribus Lin. Fort. Chf. Bafard 
Jaſmine, or Poi | al db the Sian Dame 


| * foribus ſeflibus. Lin. Hort. Clif. Baſtard 
Jaſmine, with Flowers having no Footftalks. 

Ceſtrum foliis ovatis, flore umbellato. Baftard Jaſmine, 
with Flowers growing in an Umbel; call d by che Spaniards 
Dama di noche. 

Chamzrhododendron - Indicum, flore amplo cocci- 
neo. Inſt. R. H. Indian Roſebay, with à large ſcarlet 

Conyza fruticoſa, ciſti odore, floribus purpu- 
reis, ſummicatibus .ramulorum po & 
ſemine minoribus. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, ſmelling like the Rock-roſe, with pale· purple Flowers 
3 the Top of the EY 8 

S 

Conyꝛa fruticoſa, ciſti adore, floribus - 
reis, ſummitatibus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis & 
ſemine majoribus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. Shrubby 1 
Fleabane, ſmelling like the Rock-roſe, with pale pur pie 
Flowers growing at the Ends of the Shoots, and 2 
Heads and Seeds. 

Conyza arboreſcens tomentoſa, foliis 
bus in ſummitatibus ramulorum racemoſis i 4 run 
tibus. Houſt. Woolly Tree Fleabane, with oblong Leaves, 
and white Flowers, growing on thin Branches. 

Conyza fruteſcens, flore luteo umbellato. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Fleabane, with a yellow umbellated 


Flower. 
foliis oblongis, floribus fingulis, 


C 
tribus floſculis conſtantibus. Houſt. Tree American Flea- 


_ with oblong Leaves, and each Flower having three 
ets. 
ſcandens, lauri foliis aſperſis, 


Conyza 
rotundis, floribus a_ Houſt. Climbi 


— wich 
white Flowers. 


lateribus ramulorum oily 
 Shrubby Fleabane, with a 
4 Spike from the Side of the Branches. 


Capevi. 

Corallodendron tri Americanum ſpino 
flore ruberrimo. inf. R. H. Prickly three-leav'd Ame- 
rican Coral-tree, with à very red Flower. 

Corallodendron triphyllum Americanum minus, 
 & ſeminibus ni . Inſt. R. H. Smaller three- 
leav'd American Coral tree, mtb blacker Seeds and | Spines. 

Corallodendron triphyllum Americanum, non ſpino- 
ſum. Inſt. R. H. 7. bree-leav'd American Gran, 
without Spines. | 
Corallodendron Amaia” minus, foliis acutioribus. 
Houſt. Small American Coral-tree, with pointed Leaves. 


Dalechampia ſcandens, 
cocco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


cls ſpict 


N D A 
ee ald Lignum Alves 


minulatis. . Plum. Cat. A . 
with three and five Leaves. — 

o ö 
Nov. Gen. ae and l. py. 


with ramidal Flower. 
Coronilla ſcandens | Plug, Manuf. Five 
leav'd climbing American joint Colatea. 


pinoſus, floribus luteis ad alas 
naſcentibus. Plum. Cat. Prickly American baſe Tree tre- 


foil, __ gran Few TI Oe 


Cytiſus Americanus f 


ps fl Fu kite 
leaves, and a prickly three-ſeeded Fruit. . 
. 
ov wil B 
leaves, and branching Fruit. - 
„„ 2 folio * fructu e 
Climbs corea, with a ear 4 
— 7 4 yn TT 
Dioſcorea ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo acuminato, fructu 
racemoſo. Houſt. Climbing 1 
gr and branthing 
Dorſtenia dentariz radice, | — "folio, placknts 
ovali. Houſt. Contrayervs with @ TootheworFroot, a Cox: 
par ſuep leaf, and an oval Placens. | 
Dorſtema dentarie radice, folio alice hciniato, pla- 
centa i & undulato. Houſt. Contrayerva 
with a Toothwort-root, a . og and a ſquare 


waved P | 
Douglaſſia fruteſcens & no Safe 
. 


albo. Houſt. Shrubby and 
Pri vei- leaf, ee and rt 
Dracunculus Indicus, adde folio. Init. K. Hl. India | 
Dragen, with a trifid Leaf. 
Dracunculus Indicus, folio quinquefido.. - Mit. R. 4. 
Indian Dragon-wort, with a quinquefid Leaf. 
Dracunculus Americanus, - colocaliz foliis lachaikeie. 
— 3 


Dracunculus Americanus ſcandens, triphyllus & au- 


ritus. Inſt. R. H. «» Am on 3 
cared Leaves. TY 


E 


American ſcandens, folis- ſubromndis 


| upatorium 
Copaiba folio — flore rubro. The Balſam of lucidis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Climbing Ame- 


rican Hemp-agrimony, with roundiſh ſhining Leaves, an 


ſum, white ſpiked Flowers. 


Eupatorium A mericanum arboreſcens, mori folio, flo- 
ribus albicantibus. Houſt. Tree American H 


ſpinis mony, - with a Mulberry-leaf, and white Flowers. | 


upatorium Americanum fruteſcens, baltaminz hated 


foliis, nigris maculis notatis. Houſt. Shrubby American 
H. 


„ with a yellow Balſamine-lea 2 wee 
with black. Jo þ * 


Eupatorium Peruvianum, folio ſubrotundo trinervi 
utrinque acuto, flore cœruleo. Vaill. Mem. Peruvian 


Hemp-Agrimony with @ round; _Þ peinted Leaf, and à blue 


E. 


Corallodendron triphyllum Americanum, non ſpino- Flower. 


ſum, foliis acutioribus, flore rubente. Three-leav'd Ame- 


rican Coral tree without Thorns, having ſharp-pointed 
Tots and a rediſb Flower. 


Corallodendron triphyllum Americanum, caudice & 
nervis foliorum ſpinis armatis. Three. leav'd American 
Coral-tree, whoſe Stems and Ribs of the Leaves are armed 
<:1th Spines. 

Cordia nucis juglandis folio, flore 
Nov. Gen. 
Flower. 

Cordia foliis ſubovatis ſcrrato-dentatis. Lin. Hort, Cliff, 


6 


Plum. 
Cordia with a Walnut tree leaf, and a purple 


Euphorbium cerei effigie. Hort Amit. Eupborbius 
with the Appearance of the Torcb- thiſtle. 


Euphorbium cerei effigie, caulibus gracilioribus. Boerh. 


Ind. alt. Eupborbium having the Appearance of the Torch- 

thiſtle, and a flender Stalk. | 
Euphorbium verum antiquorum, Scadida call. Hort. 

Mal. Hort. Amſt. The true Euphorbium of the Antients. 
Euphorbium trigonum & tetragonum, ſpinoſum, ramis 


compreſſis. Diſnard. Eupberbium wilb _ or four 
Angles, and 2 Branches. 


Euphorbium 


mon called Gra 


Ind. alt. Angular Eupborbium, with broad Oleander- leaves. 
Ficus Malabarenſis, folio cuſpidato, fructu rotundo parvo 
gemino. Pluk. Phyt. Malabar Fig, with a long-pointed 
Leaf, and ſmall round Fruit, ing double. ; 
rutex lauri folio pendulo, fructu tricocco, ſemine ni- 
gro ſplendente. . Hiſt. Nat. The Red wood. 
Fuchſia triphylla, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Three-leav'd Fuchſia, with a ſcarlet Flower. 


Grana dil folio tricuſpidi, flore parvo faveſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Paſſion-flower with 4 three-corner'd Leaf, and 4 


ſmall yellowiſh Flower. | | 


Granadilla fructu ci 
The Water-limon, vulgo. £V 
- Granadilla latifolia, fructu maliformi.. Inſt. R. H. The 
braad-leav' d Paſſion-flower with an apple. ſbap d Fruit, com- 


_ Paſſion-flower, called Contrayerva by Hernan- 


 Granadilla folio haſtato holoſerico, petalis candican- 
tibus, fimbriis ex purpureo & luteo variis. Martyn. Cent. 1. 
Paſſion-flower with a filky ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, and white 
Leaves io the Flowers, with purple and yellow Fringes. 

 Granadilla folio oblongo ſerrato, flore reo. Houſt. 
DIE an_oblong ſawed Leaf, and a purple 


Granadilla folio glabro, tricuſpidi & anguſto, flore vi- 
reſcente minimo. Inſt. R. H. Paſſion flower with a ſmooth 
narrow three-corner'd Leaf, and the leaſt greeniſh Flower. 

Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore ex purpura nigricante. 
Inſt. R. H. Paſſion-flower with à three-pointed Leaf, and 
a blac Flower. ; | 

Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, lore magno flaveſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Paſſon with a three-pointed Leaf, and a 

large yellowiſh Flower. 

Granadi 


illa flore ſuaverubente, folio bicorni. Inſt. R. 


H. Paſſion-flower with an horned Leaf, and a ſoft red 

Flower - 8 | 

Granadilla androſzmi folio, fructu jujubino. Inſt. R. 

H. Paſſion-flower with a Tutſan-leaf, and a Fruit like the 

8 3 alba dulcis. H. L. The fweet white Gua va. 
Guajava rubra acida, fructu rotundiori. H. L. The 

round red Guava. 7 

Guidonia aurantii foliis, aculeata. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

Prickly Guidonia, with Orange · leaves. 

Guidonia nucis juglandis foliis, major. Plum. Nov. 

Gen. Greater Guidonia, with Walnut-tree-leaves. 

|  Guidonia nucis juglandis foliis, minor. Plum. Nov. 

Gen. Small Guidonia, with Walnut-tree-leaves. 2255 


Hedyſarum arboreſcens, foliis mimoſæ. Plum. Cat. 
Tree French Honeyſuckle, with Senſitive· plant- leaves. 
Hedyſarum triphyllum fruteſcens, foliis ſubrotundis ſe- 
is, flore . Houſt. Three-leav*'d ſbrubby 
uckle, with round filky Leaves, and a purple 
Flower. 


_ Helianthemum fruteſcens, 
Sbrubby dwarf Ciſtus, with a Purſlane-leaf. 

Helleborine purpurea, tuberoſa radice. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Purple baſtard Hellebore, with a tuberous Root. 

Helleborine foliis liliaceis, aſphodeli radice. Plum. Cat. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with Leaves like the Lily, and an Aſpbo- 
del-root. 

Hibiſcus foliis cordatis crenatis, angulis lateralibus ſo- 
litariis parvis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Malaviſcus, 
ſeeded Mallow. 


Jaſminum, five Sambach Arabum, Alpini. J. B. The 
ſingle Arabian Jaſmine, vulgo. | 

Jaſminum, five Sambach Arabum, flore duplici. The 
common Arabian Jaſmine, with an balf-double Flower. 

Jaſminum arboreſcens, foliis laurmis, flore umbellato. 


Houſt. Tree Jaſmine, with Bay-leaves, and an umbellated 


Flower. 


Nov. Gen. The Screw-tr 


portulacz folio. Plum. Cat. 


or Viſcous- 


ADDEND . 


Jaſminum Americanum, foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpi- 
catis albis. Houſt. American Jaſmine, with Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite, and white ſpiked Flowers. p " 

Jaſminum Malabaricum, foliis mali aurantii, flore niveo 
odoratiſſimo. Com. Malabar Fafmine, with Orange-leaves, 
and a very fweet ſnowy Flower. = 
 Ifora althææ foliis, fructu breviori & craſſiori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Screw-tree, with ſhort thick Fruit. 

Ifora althææ ſoliis, fructu longiori & anguſtiori. Plum. 


ee, with longer and flenderer 
Fruit. | 1 


Ifora althzz folio ampliſſimo, fructu craſſiſſimo & vil - 
loſo. Houſt. The Screw-tree with a very large Marſh 
mallow-leaf, and a very thick hairy Fruit. 

* 1 floribus * majoribus, uno verſu 
Ipoſitis. Houſt. Shrubby Fuſticia, with larger ſpiked 
Flowers, placed on one Side of the Stalk. * 


Lantana foliis oppoſitis petiolatis, floribus capitatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. American Viburnum, with Leaves growing 
oppoſite, and the Flowers collected in an Head. © 

Lantana foliis oppoſitis petiolatis, caule aculeato. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. American Viburnum, with oppoſite Leaves, 
and a prickly Stalk. ETD 
— Lantana foliis oppoſitis cordatis petiolatis hirſutis, flo- 
ribus 1 om American Viburnum, with hairy beart- 
* - growing oppoſite, and Flowers collected in 
an Head. 

Lantana foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, caule inermi. Smooth 
American Viburnum, with ſpear-ſhaped ſeſſi Leaves. 

Lantana foliis oppoſitis petiolatis, caule hirſuto, floribus 
ſpicatis. American Viburnum, with Leaves growing op- 
Pofite, an bairy Stalk, and ſpiked Flowers. 

Laurus Americana mas, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in 
capitulum collectis. Houſt. Male American Bay- tree, with 
roundiſh Leaves, and Flowers collected in an Head. © 

Laurus Americana fœmina, foliis ſubrotundis, fructu 
albo umbellato. Houſt. Female American Bay tree, with 
—_— Leaves, and a white Flower growing in an 

mbel. TT 

Leucanthemum Americanum fruteſcens, foliis latis con- 
jugatis, & aſperſis, flore albo, capitulis ſquamoſis. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Ox-eye, with broad Leaves growing op- 
Pofite, and a white Flower having a ſcaly Head. 2 

Lippia arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis oblongis, capi- 
tulis ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houſt. .Tree-like Lippia, 
with oblong Leaves growing oppoſite, and round . ſcaly 


Heads. | 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Lobelia fruteſcens, portulacz folio. 
Shrubby Lobelia, with a Purſlane-leaf. 


Malpighia anguſtifolia, folio fubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Cow-itch Cherry, vulgo. Tt, 
Malpighia folio rotundo, fructu majore. The 
wy 1 humilis, ilicis cocciglandiferz foliis. Plum. 
2 n. Dwarf Barbados Cherry, with Holm-oak- 
aves. 5 0 


Manihot Theveti, Juca & Caſſavi. J. B. Inſt. R. H. The 
Caſſava. | | 

Manihot Americana ſpinoſiſſima, folio vitigineo. 
— Cat. The moſt prickly Caſſava, with a Chaſte-iree- 

Manihot arboreſcens, minus ſpinoſa, floribus albis um- 
bellatis, foliis aconiti urentibus. Houſt. Tree-like Caſſavi, 
with leſs Spines, white Flowers growing in an Umbel, and 
ſtinging Wolfs-bane-leaves. - 

Manihot fruteſcens, non ſpinoſa, foliis glabris, & minus 
laciniatis. Houſt. Smooth forubby Caſſavi, with ſmooth 
Leaves, leſs jagged. 

Maranta arundinacea, cannacori folio. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Reed - lite Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf of the 
Indian Cane. 

Maranta cannacori folio, flore albo minimo. Houſt. 
Indian Arrow-root, vulgo. 

Montia arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, fructu race- 
moſo. Houſt. Tree: like Montia, with à ſawed yellow 
Mallow-leaf, ny branching Seed. 

10 


ge 


Muntingia 


Muntingia folio ſericeo molli, fructu majore. Plum. 


"ous Gen. Maxiingis with e foft Ally . 


larger Fruit. 
Muntingia folio ulmi aſpero, frudtu minimo 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Aduntingia with a Dogwood-leaf, and 
a ſmall Fruit. 
Murucuia folio lunato. Inſt. R. H. Murucuta with an 
horned Leaf. 
Muſa fructu cucumerino breviori. Plum. Nev. Gen. 
The Banans. 
Muſa fructu cucumerins longiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Plantane-tree. 
Myrtus arborea aromatica, folits laurinis. Sloan. Cat. 


Tbe 2 Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper. 


Opuntia Curaſſavica minima. Hort. Beaum. be af 
Indian Fig. 

Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo rotundo, majore ſpi- 
nulis obtuſis mollibus & innocentibus obſito, flore 
rubris variegato. 377 The greateft ſmooth 
Indian Fig, with red-friped Flowers 
Opuntia major ſpinoſa cauleſcens, ws minore rubro 

clauſo, fruftu parvo coccinco. Houſt. great prickly 
Indian Fig, with a. ſmall cloſe red Flower, * 7 final! ſcar- 

let Fruit. 
Opuntia cauleſcens, foliis n 712 
fs, ſpinis l confertiſſimis, 
tibus armatis. Houſt. Stalky Indian Fi ig, with hs 
row compreſs'd Branches, which are cloſely armed with 
white Spines, commonly called Robinſon Cruſo's Fig. 

Orobus Americanus latifolus argenteus, flore purpureo. 
Houſt. Broad filver-leav'd American Bitter-vetch, with 
a purple Flower. 
|  Orobus Americanus erectus, foliorum pinnis anguſtis, & 
ſubtus incanis, ſiliquis glabris. Houſt. Upright Ameri- 
can Bitter-vetch, with narrow Leaves, hoary on the Un- 
der-fide,, and ſmooth Pods. 

Orobus Americanus, & hirſutus, flore pur- 
pureo. Houſt. Trailing davy Acnerican Bitter-vetch, with 


& purple Flower. 
Palma Braſilienſis prunifera, folio plicatili, ſeu flabel- 


liformi, caudice ſquamato. Rai Hiſt. The Palmetio- 


tree. 


Palma foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis, fructu 


TI 
luteo oleoſo. Sloan. Cat. The Oil- palm, or Negro-oil, 


vulgo. 

Naas prunifera, foliis yuccz, fructu in racemis con- 
geſtis ceraſiformi duro cinereo, pili magnitudine, cujus 
lacryma ſanguis draconis elt da Com. Hort. Amſt. The 
Dragon tree. 

Palma Japonica, ſpinoſis pediculis, poly folio. Par. 
Bat. Palm-tree of Japan, with prickly kalte, and a 
Polypady-leaf. 

Palma dactylifera latifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. The broad- 
leav' d date-bearing Palm-tree. | 
Palma daQtylifera aculeata minima. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The leaſt prickly date-bearing Palm. 

coccifera, coſtarum lateribus aculeatis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Nut-bearing Palm-iree, with prickly Stalks. 
Palma prunifcra. Japonenſis, H. L. Plum-bearing Palm- 
tree of Japan. 

Palma montana Malabatica, folio magno com 


plicato . 
acuto, fore albo racemoſo, fructu rotundo. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Mountain Palm-tree of Malabar, with @ large folded 
Leaf, and white round Fruit growing in Cluſters. 

Palma altiſſima, non ſpinoſa, fructu pruniformi mi- 
nore racemoſo ſparſo. Sloan. Cat. The Cabbage tree, 
vulgo. 

Falma tota ſpinoſa major, fructu pruniformi. Sloan. 
Cat. The great Macau tree, vulgo. 

Palma altiflima, non ſpinoſa, fructu oblongo. Houſt. 
T he mountain Cabbage- tree, 

Palma dactylifera & vinifera. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Date and Wine- bearing Palin-tree. 

Palma Malabarica, Hoſculis Rellatis, fructu longo ſqua- 
mato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Palm: sree of Malabar, with ſmall 
7 Flowers, and a long ſcaly Fruit. 


flore ſtriis 


> I 


with a ſweet Jaffron-coloured Fruit. 


SU v4 N D A 


Palma 


| Prima Indica tees . c. KF The Cocoa 


and Nut- tree. 


Houſt. American Palm, ONE © B2%s ' many Fruit, 
growing in form of a Club 
Pancratium Arericarium, floribus albis, odore balſami 
Gileadenſis. American Sea-daffods!, with white * 
ſmelling like Balm of Gilead. 
Pancratium Ameticanum, foliis latiſſimis, flotibus ni- 
Ee ng, EE 
wit 35 e 
Pancratium Zeylanicum, 7 400 odorato..  Sea-daf- 
n en ffighe. Fun Cr. | 
melopeponis "The 
Papat- tree, with a pumkin-ſbaped x; th 


Papaya mas. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2 ar 


2 l. Lag Fa a te « 


— flore albo, fructu flaveſcente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. — ro” 
dura oblonga tu- 


Periploca Americana latifolia, fi 
Inſt. R. H. -keaved American ba- 


| Rakes is {ko convaleuli, frutta 
alato. Plum. Climbing American Der ban, with a Bind- 
weed-leaf, and a winged Fruit. 

Phyllanthus. All the Sorts enemerated in the Digi- 


6 Plum. Nor. Gen. Plinis 


Randia fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, an e 5 
ribus albis. Houſt. Shrubby Randia, with round Leaves, 
and white Flowers. 
n If. R.H. The 

nu n 

' Ricinoides arbor Americana, folio multifido. Inſt, R. 
H. The French Phyſic-nut, vulgo. 

Ricingides Americans Raphyiigpia folio. Toft. R. . 
The wild Caſſavi. 

Ricinoides fruteſcens, her folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
Phyfic-met, with a Marſhmallow-leaf. 

Ricinoides fruteſcens, linariz foliis obtulis. Plum. Cat. 
Shrubby Phyſic· nut, with blunt Toad flax- leaues. ; 

Ricinoides fruteſcens, lauri folio, calyce ampliſſimo vi- 
ridi. Houſt. Shrubby Phyfic-nut, with a Bay-leaf, and a 
large green Empalement. 

Rivinia humilis racemoſa, baccis puniceis. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Low branching Rivinia, with red Berries. 


Rivinia ſcandens racemoſa, amplis ſolani foliis, baccis 
violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching climbing Rivinia, 
with violet Berries. 

Robinia pedunculis ſimpliciſſimis, pinnis ſubrotundis, 
leguminibus alatis. Jamaica Dogwood. 

Rondeletia arboreſcens, tini facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Tree-like Rondeletia, with the Appearance of Laurus- 
tinus. ; 

Ruellia Americana humilis, parvo flore cceruleo, cap- 
ſulis teretibus. Houſt. Dwarf American Ruellia, with 
a ſmall blue Flower, and taper Pod. 

Ruellia Americana humilis, aſphodeli radice. Plum. 
m_ Gen. Dwarf American Ruellia, with an Aſpbodek 

of. 


Saururus alius humilis, folio carnoſo ſubrotundo. Plum. 
ow: Gen. Low Lizard's-tail, with a roundiſþ fleſpy 
af. 


Saururus racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, * branching Lizard" a- tail. 


Saururus 


n 

yites minor. Plum. Nov. Sclaneides Americans, coca foliis hirſutis. Act. Reg. 
Gen. Loliv Jratehing 5-tail. . S. American baftard Nightſbade, banter's - 
Saururus cauda adunca. Plum. Nov. Gen. Crooked Li- nightſhade-leaves. OP = a 


zard's-tail. Solanum ſpinoſum maxime tomentoſum. Bocc. Rar. Pl. 


Saururus foliis p is, cauda brevieri. Plum, Nov. Prickly Nightſhade, with the moſt woolly Leaves. 
2 Lizard's-tail with Plamtain-leaues, and « ſhorter Solanum Americanum fruteſcens tomentoſum, flore 


alto umbellato, fruftu rubro. Houſt. & 
Saururus foliis amplis rotundis & umbilicatis. Plum. IG — 2 


f American Night th whit Flowers growi 
Nov. Gen. Lizard's-tail with large round wnbilicated Umbel, ak gp - N : 4 e 


Solanum Americanum fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, quercus 

Saururus foliis am plis cordatis, non umbilicatis. Plum. folio. Houſt. W 

Nov. Gen. Lizard's-tai with heart-ſhaped Leaves. with an Oak- | 

Saururus fruteſcens, folio, fructu breviori Solanum arboreſcens & ſpinoſum, foliis tomentoſfis, flore 

& craſſiore. Houſt. Shrubby Lizard 5-tail, with a Laurel- magno cceruleo. Houſt. Thorny Tree-nightſbade, with 
e woolly Leaves, and a large blue Flower. 


arboreſcens latifolia villoſa, fructu gracili. om—_ A fac, i 
Hoult. Breadleav'd bairy Linerd 1-406, with a Sender foliis. Hort. Amſt. African woody Nightſhade, with ever- 
Erait. green Bay-leaves. 


Saururus repens, folio orbiculari, nummulariz facie. Solanum Bahamenſe folio ſinuato. Hort. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Cr. 


arboreſcens, 
b, Zizard's-tail, with 8 round Elth. Tree. lite Nightſhade of the Bahama [ſiands, with 


| baving the Appear indented 
T * — portulacæ foliis, aculeatum, ebeni 


materie. Plum. American baſtard Ebony. 

Spartium Americanum ſcandens, citrũ foliis, floribus 
albis confertim naſcentibus. Plum. Cat. Climbing Ame= 
rican Broom, with Citrus · leaves, 9867 
ing in Cluſters. 

— — nag Plum. Nov. Gen. Su- 
riana with narrow Purflang-leaves 


\ Tithymaks Inicw fs. Ran Hiſt Shrubly In- 


ſpuria „ Boerh. 
flore maximo, ſiliquis glabris. ud . 15 Twiſting Indian Spurge, without Leaves. 
ing American baſtard Senna, —— Tithymalus Curaſſavicus, falicis & atriplicis foliis gla- 
ſmoath Pods. bris, caulibus viridantibus. Par. Bat. Prod. Spurge from 
Senna ſpuria fruteſcens, foliorum pi pinnis latioribus cav- Curaſfo, with lower Leaves like Sallow, and upper Leaves 
libus piloſis, filiquis langiſſimis inſidentibus. lite Orach, and @ green Stalk. 
Houſt. Shrubby r= Wa with broader Leaves, hairy Tragia alia ſcandens, urticz folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
_ Stalks, and lag Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle-leaf.. 
lyphylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. 1 longo betonicæ folio. Plum. Nov. 
. branching Serjauia, with many Gen. Climbing Tragia, with @ long Betam- leaf. | 
Triumfetta echinato racemoſo. — Gen, 
enneaphylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Triumfetia with à rough branching Fruit. 
Clambing r nine Leaves. Triumfetta fructu echinato racemoſo, minor. Millar. 
A phy & cacemala. Plum. Nov. Trianfats with « ſmaller gerd branching Fruit. 
Climbing three-leav'd branching Serjania. urnera fruteſcens ulmifokia. Plum. Nov. Gen. Sbrubby 
Go te Sin cling KOI. T .—. with an Elm-leaf. | 
flower'd Sherardia. Turnera fruteſcens, folio longiore & mucronato. Shrubby 
Siſyrinchium Africanum, flore albo, radice venenata. Turnera, 21 
African Sifyrinchium, with @ white Flower, and a poi ſan- 
ous Root. Watſonia ſolis enfiformibus, Gerthes cms. Watſo- 
Solanoides Americana, circzz foliis glabris. Act. Reg. nia with fword-ſbaped Leaves, 2 
S. American boſftard Nightſhade, with ſmooth Inchanter's- ternate. 
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4 CATA LOGUE of the moſt tender Exo TI PLANTS, 
which require to be kept in the _ of Heat in Winter, 
marked ou Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometer, for the Third 
Claſs of PLANTs. 


| Cajou. Thevet. Franc. Antact. The Cubew- Arbor Americana, fraxini ſolis, fruftu conoide. The 
tree. ; 
Ahouai nerii folio, flore luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Abouai with an Olcander-leaf, and a yellow Flower. Barleria ſolani folio, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. 
Ananas. Plum. The Ananas, or Pine-apple : all the _ Barleria with a Nightſbade-leaf, and a ſcarlet 
Kinds. lower. 


Barleria 


- Barleria aculeata, ſolani folio anguſtiore, flore ceeruleo. 
Views. Nov. Gen. Prickly Barleria, with a narrow Night- 
fhade-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emarginato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Indian Savin-tree, vulgo 

Bauhinia aculeara, folio rotundo emarꝑinato, flore magno 
albo. Houſt. Prickly Baubinia, with à round indented 
Leaf, and a large white Flower. 

Bauhinia flore luteo ſpicato, felio ſubrotundo bicorni. 
Houſt. Banbinia with @ yellow ſpiked Flower, and a 
round. divided Leaf. 


Bignonia Americana arbor, flore luteo, folio fraxini. 


Plum. Cat. American Tree Bignonia, with a yellow Flower, 


and an Aſh-tree-leaf. 
Bihai ampliſſimis foliis, florum * coccineis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Bitai with very large Leaves, and a ſearlet 
Covering to the Flower. 
Bihai ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis ſubnigris. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Bibai with very large Leaves, and a black 
Covering to the Flower. 


Bocconia racemoſa, ſphondylii folio tomentoſo. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Branching Bocconia, with a woolly Cow-par- fide 4 1 


ſnep-leaf 

Bonduc vulgare majus polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The yellow Nickar-tree, vulgo. 
Bonduc vulgare minus polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
| The aſh-colour'd Nickar-tree, vulgo. 

Breynia amygdali foliis latioribus. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Breynia with broad Almond-tree:leaves. 

Breynia elzagni foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia with 
Leaves like thoſe of wild Olive. 

Buddleia fruteſcens, foliis conjugatis & ſerratis, flori- 
bus ſpicatis lutcis. Houſt. Shrubby Buddleia, with ſawed 
Leaves growing by Pairs, and ſpiked yellow Flowers. | 

Buddleia fruteſcens, foliis oblongis mucronatis, ſubtus 
tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Shrubby Buddleia, with 


oblong pointed Leaves, woolly on their Under fide, and ſpiked 
| wobite Flowers. 


 Cacas, Cluf. Exot. The Chocolate Nut-tree, 
Cactos quatuordecim-angularis, angulis ſubrotundis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. The large Melon-thiſtle. _- 
Cactos quinquedecim-angularis, angulis in ſpiram con 
tortis, ſpinis erectis. Large Melon-thiftle, with ſpiral 
| les. 

Cactos quatuordecim-angularis ſubrotundus, ſpinis longis 
recurvis albidis. Large Melox-thifle, with long crooked 
white Spines. 

Cactos quinquedecim-angularis rotundus, ſpinis creber- 
rimis corallinis latis & recurvis. Large round Melon- 
thiſtle, with broad crooked red Spines. 

CaRtos ſubrotundus, tectus tuberculis ovatis barbatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Small Melon; thiſtle. 

Cactos proliferus ſubrotundus tectus, tuberculis ovatis 
lanuginoſis, ſpinis albis erectis. Small childing woolly 
Melon- t hiſtle, with white upright Spines. 


Chryſobalanus fruftu purpureo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
blue American Plum. 


Chry ſobalanus fruftu ex albo rubeſcente. The A | 


can Plum, with a whitiſh-red Fruit. 

Chryſophyllum foliis ovatis mucronatis, ſu gla- 
bris, parellele ſtriatis, ſubtus tomentoſis nitidis. 7 be Star- 

le, vulgo. 

Chryſophyllum foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, ſubtus aureis. 
The Bully, or Bullace- tree. 

Chryſophyllum foliis lanceolatis glabris, utrinque con- 
coloribus. The Sapadilla, or Naſeberry-tree. 
Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 


three Parts. 

Conocarpus. Hort. Cliff. The Button-tree, vulgo. 
Conccarpus procumbens, foliis ſubrotundis. Houſt. 
Trailing Button: tree, with roundiſh Leaves. 

Courbaril bifolia, flore pyramidato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Locuſi- tree of Jamaica. 

Cuiete foliis oblongis anguſtis, magno fructu ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Calabaſp-tree, with long narrow 
Leaves, and a large oval Fruit. 


ak 0 3B 4 


Pr — with very broad Leaves. 
Guaiabara 


Climbing Coa, with à roundiſh Fruit opening in The 


Cuiete latifolia, frutu putamine fragili. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Broad-leav'd Calabaſh-tree, with a tender Shel]. 

Cuiete minima, fructu duro. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
leaft Calabaſb- ir ee, with an bard Fruit. 

Cuiete lia, fructu minori globoſo. Plum Nov. | 
on Narrow-leav'd Calabaſh-tree, wth the teat read 

rut. 
Cuiete anguſtifolia, fructu minori ovato. Plum. Nov. 


— Narrow leav d „ with the leaſt oval 
rut. | 


Dodonza. Lin. Hort, Chi. The Hop-tre, 8 


Dracunculus Americanus ſcandens, foliis amplis perfo- 


_ Climbing American OT with 24 Perforated 
aves. 


Gee be ne ne 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Tr ree-like Geſnera, — 4 large fur- 


below'd and ſpotted Flower. 


Glorioſa, Lin. Gen. The Superb-lily. 


Guaiabara alia racemoſa, foliis . Plum. 
with an ob 


alia racemoſa, folis latifſimis Houſt. Sea- 


Ser 


foliis minoribus & Mageres Guide Fer- 


moſo minimo atro- rpureo. Houſt. Sea: de Grape, with 


ſmaller and longer Leaves, and the leaſt purple Fruit. 
cœruleo, 


Guaiacum flore fructu ſubrotundo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Lignum-vite, with a roundiſb blue Fruit. 
Guaiacum flore coeruleo ono. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Lignum-vite with 4 blue fringed Flower, 
and a ſquare Fruit. 


Guanabanus folio ampliſſimo, flore roſeo, fruftu pur 
pureo ſquamato. Cberimonias with a large Leaf, a * 
colour d Flower, and a ſcaly Fruit. 


Guanabanus fructu e viridi luteſcente, molliter aculeato. | 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The vu 


Guanabanus fructu aureo, & molliter — Plum. | 


Nov. Gen. The Cuſtarũ-· apple, vu 


vulgo. 
Guanabanus fructu ſubcceruleo. Plum. Mor: Gon. The 
Sweet-ſop. | 
Guanabanus perſeæ dane Gere intus alba, exrerius vi- 


reſcente, fructu nigricante ſquamato, vulgo Cherimolia. 
Feuill. Obſ. The Cherimolias, or Cherimonias, vulgo. 


Guazuma arbor ulmifolia, fructu ex purpura nigro 4 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The baſtard Codar-tree, vulgo. 2 


Hane folls pinnatis, foliolis ovato-cordatis. 
The Logwood-tree. 

Hura Americana, abutili Indici folio. Hort. Amſt. The 
Sandbox-tree, vulgo. 


Jaſminum Arabicum, caſtaneæ folio, fore albo odora- 
tiſſimo, cujus fructu Coffy i in officinis dicuntur nobis. Com. 
Cat. The Coffee-iree. | 

Inga flore albo fimbriato, fructu dulci. Plum. Nov. 


Lan Inga with a white Jringed Flower, and a feet 
rut. 


Karatas foliis alciſſimis & aculeatis. Plum. Nov. 5 
The Penguin, vulgo. 
Kempfera. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Manboom. 


Lauro affinis, terebinthini folio a” "= — can- 
dido, flore albo. Sloan. Cat. 1 Rbodium, or Lig- 
num-rorum. 


Mamei magno fructu, perſicæ * Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Mammee-tree, with a large Fruit. | 


Manganilla pyri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Machi- 
neel-tree. 


Manganilla aquifolii foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Ma- 
chineel-tree with Holly-leaves. 

Manganilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Mac bineel- tree with oblong Bay- leaves. 

Melaſtoma foliis ovato-lanceolatis crenatis, nervis 
que longitudinalibus extimis obſoletioribus. Lin. Hort. 


Cliff. American Gooſberry, with oval ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 
baving five longitudinal Veins, 
Melaſtoma 


A B IF FE N D A: 


| Mclaftoma foliis ovato-lanceolatis i integerrimis ſubtus 


ſericeis, nervis ante apicem coeuntibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
American Gooſberry, with intire oval ſear-ſhaped Leaves, 


whoſe Under ſides are white, and-the Veins 5 Joining before the 


End of the Leaf. 

Melaſtoma foliis lanceolatis glabris, nervis tri- 
bus ante baſin coeuntibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth Ame- 
rican Gooſberry, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, having three 
Veins Jorming before they meet the Footftalk. 

Melaſtoma foliis. lanceolatis, nervis tribus longitudina- 
libus ſubtus . coloratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ame- 
rican Goofberry with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, having three 
longit ſmooth underneath. 
MNelaſtoma quinquenervia hirta major, capitulis 6 
villoſis. Burtnan. American „ with Leaves 
baving frot Veins, and ibe Heads cover d with a 


0 Mamoſa five frutex ſeaſibilis. Inſt. R. H. The den. 
Aitive Plant. 

Mimoſa humilis fruteſcens, E ſpinoſa, Gliquis con- 
globatis. Plum. Cat. The Humble Plant. 


Mimoſa folio lato ſennz ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
broad-leav'd Senſitive Plant. 


Mimoſa fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, tenui acaciæ folio; floſ- 
culis plurimis villoſisin capitulum congeſtis. Houft. Shrubby 


and prickly Senfitive Plant, with 4 narrow Acacia- leaf, 


and many ſmall Flowers collected in an hairy Head. 
Mimoſa herbacea, procumbens & ſpinoſa, caule angu- 
loſo, ſiliquis quadrivalvibus. Houſt. Cat. Trail#ng prickly 


herbaceaus Senſitive Plant, with an axguter Au; and 


fquare Pods. 

Mimoſa latifolia, filiquis latis articulatis. Houſt. Broad- 
leav d Senſitive Plant, with broad jointed Pods. 
— Mimoſa fruteſcens ſpinoſa & hirſuta, tenuibus acaciæ 


foliis, ſiliquis articulatis. Shrubby, pricky, and -3 ox 


Plant, with narrow Acacia-leaves, and jointed Pods. 
Mitella Americana maxima tinctoria. Inſt. R. H. 
Arnotto, or Anotto. 


Monbin arbor, foliis fraxini, fructu luteo racemoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Jamaica Hog Plum-tree. 


Morus fructu viridi, ligno ſulphureo tinctorio. Sloan. 


Cat. Jam. Fuftick wood. 


vulgo. 
Piſonia aculeata mas. Houſt. The Male Fi 


Piſonia aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & — Plum. 


Nov. Gen. The Female. Fingrigo, with a branching glu- 
tinaus Fruit. 


Putonia arboreſcens chamedryfolia major. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. Greater Tree-pittonia, with a Germander 
Pittonia arboreſcens olia minor. Plum. N ov. 

Gen. Smaller 7 3 with a Germander-leaf. 
Pittonia fruteſcens, folio carnoſo, hirſuto & obtuſo. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, with an hairy, fleſby, 
obtuſe Leaf. 


Pittonia racemoſa, nicotianz foliis fœtidiſſimis. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Branching Pittonia, with the moſt ſtinking 
Tabacco- leaves. 


Plumeria flore roſeo odoratiffimo. Inſt. R. H. 736 
red Se vulgo. 
umeria flore  majore odorato & incarnato. W 


7 5 "a. 3 * 


Plumeria gore niveo, folis 


natis. Inſt. R. — ICE ans 
long narrow-pointed Leaves. 


fence: 


Perſia. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Avocado, eh hath 


„% 


Plumeria foliis Jongiſſimis; & minus fucculentibus; Ae 


pallido. Houſt. Plumeria with long, leſs ſucculent 
Leaves, and à pale Flower. „ = 


Plumeria folio latiore obtuſo, flore luteo n minore. Pl 


1 with a broad obluſe Leof, and a ſmaller yellow 
"Pp 

Poinciana flore pulchierrimo: intt. R. H. 7 be Bar- 
bados Flower-fence, with à beautiful rip d Flower. 
— flore luteo. Houſt. 8 
ence 


Poinciana flore rubente. Houſt. The rediſb Flower- 


Poinciana pot vulgo Tara. Ftuill. òbſ. Prickly 
Flower -fence, commonly call d Tara. 


Plexidoſantalumi croceuin. Sloan. Cai. Jam. Thi Bre 


Aly Down. filetto-tree. 


Rauvolfa tetraphylla ltc Plum. Nov. Gen 
Four- leav d Rauvolfia, with broad Leaves. 


Rauvolfia tetraphylla anguſtifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Four-leav'd Rauvolfia, with narrow Leaves. 


Sapota fructu turbinato minori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Sa- 
pota with a ſmaller top ſbap d Fruit. 


Mammee Sapota. 


Tabernzmontana lafteſcens, citrii foliis undulatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Milky Tabernemontana, with waved Citron- 
| Tabernzmontana lacteſcens, lauri folio, flore albs; 


rotundioribus. Houſt. Milky Tabernæmontana, 
with a Bay-leaf, a white Flower, and rounder Pods. 
Tamarindus. Rai Hiſt, The Tamarind- trre. 
Tapia arborea triph ylla. Plum, Nov. Gen. The 
Garlick Pear, þ 
| Terebinthus major, betulæ cortice, fructu triarigulari, 


Sloan. Cat, The greater Tur pentine tree, commonly call'd 


Birch-tree in Jamaica. x * 
Tithymalus fruteſcens, folio myrti ampliflimo. Tourn. 
Sbrubby Spurge, with a Laurel-leaf. 
Tithymalus fruteſcens, nerii folio. Plum. Cat. Sbrubby 
Spurgey with an Oleander-leaf. 


Vanilla flore viridi & albo, 3 Plum. 


Nov. Gen. r. 


and a black Fruit. 


Vanilla flore violaceo, fruftu breviori rubro. Plum: 


Nov. Gen. Vanilla with 4 Violet lower, and a ſhort 
red Fruit. 


Vanilla flore albo, fructu breviori corallino. Plum. 


coral- colour d Fruit, 


Xylon arboreum. J. B. The Cotton-tree. 

Xylon Americanum, fructu oblongo acuminato Lign. 
Inſt. R. H. American Cotton. ſbrub, with an — 
Fruil. 


Zinziber. C. B. P. The Giznger-plent. 

Zinziber latifolium ſylveſtre. H. L. The broad- lav 4 
wild Ginger, or Zerumbeth. 

Ziziphus quæ Jujube Americana ſpinoſa, loti arboris 
foliis & facie, fructu rotundo 


The American Jujube, commonly cald Mangoſtens. 


10 Y ACATA- 


Sapota fructu ovato majort. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 


Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a white Flower, and a ſhort 


mary = Cat. H. Beaum. 


A CATALOGUE ＋. uch Mäpicix AI. Planms as 1 
Gardens; being har 


cultivated in the Engli 


” 


Be 
ay 01 72 Par 


the Cold in the open Air. Such of them as grow im the Fields, 
and are generally termed Weeds, are alſo di finguiſhed, with 


their Places of Growth, that any Perſon, a 


015 ee fo 


cultivate them, may know how to n 3 | 


Abſinthium vulgare majus. J. B. Common 
Wormwoed. Engliſh, In Lanes, and on Dungbils. 
Abſinthium Ponticum tenuifolium incanum; C. B. P. 
' Roman Waormwoed. | 
ö Ger. Sea Wormwoed. 


_ Engliſh, On the Sea-ſbore. 
Acantius fativus vel mollis Virgil. C. B. P. Bears- 
breech. 


Acetoſa 
In Meadows, and other P 


aſtures. 
Acetoſa arvenſis lanceolata. C. B. P. Sheeps-ſorrel. 


Engliſh, On dry gravelly Soils. 


Aches verus, ſive Calamus Aromaticus officiarum. 
C. B. P. The true Acorus. Engliſh, Is dp — 

Waters, but pretty rare. 

Adianthum foliis longioribus pulverulentis, pediul nĩ- 
gro. C. B. P. Black Maiden- hair. Engliſh, In Joints of 
old Walls, and on the Sides of ſhady Banks. 

Adianthum foliis coriandri. C. B. P. The true Maiden- 


bair. 
Ageratum foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. Sweet Maudlix. 
Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Agrimony. Eng- 
liſh, In Woods, and ſhady Lanes. 
Alcea vulgaris major. C. B. P. Vervain-mallow. Eng- 
liſh, In Paſtures. 
Alchimilla vulgaris. C. B. P. Ladies-manthe. Engliſh, 
In moiſt Paſtures. | 
Alkekengi officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Winter Cherry. 
Allium ſativum. C. B. P. Garlick. 
Alſine media. C. B. P. Cbictmeed. Engliſh, In every 
Dungbil, and in every Garden. 
Althæa Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. Marſo-mallows, 
Engliſh, In moiſt Lanes in kent. 
Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. Flower Gentle. 
Ammi majus. C. B. P. H weed. 
Anagallis phœniceo flore. C. B. P. Pimpernel. 
liſh, On prof” Lands. wa 
Anagallis cceruleo fore. C. B. P. The Female Pim- 
pernel, Engliſh, On plowed Lands, but pretty rare. 
Anchuſa puniceis floribus. C. B. P. Alkanet. 
Anethum hortenſe. C. B. P. Dill. 
Angelica ſativa. C. B. P. Angelica. 
Anonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Reſt-barrozw. 
Engliſh, On Commons, and in other uncultivated Places. 
Anthora, ſeu Aconitum ſalutiferum. C. B. P. Vbol- 
foine Monks-boad. 
Aparine vulgaris. C. B. P. Clivers, or Gooſe-graſs. 
Engliſh, Under Hedges, &c. 
Apium paluſtre, & Apium officinarum. C. B. P. Smal- 


lage. Engliſh, In ſtanding Waters. 
Apium hortenſc. Ger. Garden Parſley. 


Acctoſa rotundifolia hortenſis. C. B. P. French 


Apiums Macedonicum. C. B. F Macedonian 
ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Columbine. 220 

liſh, Ts J bod, but rare. | 
Ariſtolochia clematis recta. C. B. P. Creeping Birth- 


Ariſtolochia longa vera. C. B. P. Long Birthwore. 
Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore ex purpura nigro. C. B. P. 
Round Birithwort. 


Artemiſia vulgaris major. C. B. P. Miigwort. Eng- 


wort. 


liſh, On the Sides of Fields. 
C. B. P. Common Serrel. Engliſh, 


Arum vulgare. Ger. Vale Robin. Engliſh, In Woods, 
and under Hedges. 
Arundo vulgaris, T PO C.B.P. 
 Afarum 'vulgare. Faces. in 
moiſt ſhady Places, but rare. tha. , 
. Swallow u, — 
Poiſon. 
Aſparagus ſativus. C. B. P. & 
- hoe moms B. P. 2 
roof. Engliſh, In Woods, ſy Places. 
Alphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. The true 


white Aſpbadel, or King - ſpear. 


Aſphodelus luteus, & flore, & radice. C. B. P. Yet- 
low King s-ſpear. 

Afplenium five Ceterach. J. B. SPlreruert, or Milt- 
waſte. Engliſh, Os old Walls. 

Aſter Atticus ccerulcus vulgaris. C.B.P. Blue Italian 
l lutea. C. B. P. , aff- 

Atractylis Diftaſſ-thiftle. 

Atriplex hortenſis alba, ſive pallide virens. C. B. P. 
Garden 22 ar 

Atriplex fœtida. Stinking Orach. Engliſh, 1 
On Dunghils, and in cultivated Lands. 


Balſamita major. Dod. p. Coſtmary, or Me-cofte.. 
Bardana vulgaris major. Park, Burdock. Engliſh, 

Visa aber offcnaram. J. path 

en album o ing P 
liſh, 'S. a Land. * * * 
lveſtris, caule folioſo, major. C. B. P. 3 
0. Logic, In Corn-fields, and in Paſtures. 

ie ſylveſtris minor. C. B. P. Daiſy. Engliſh, In 


_ Graſs Fields. 


Berberis dumetorum. C. B. P. The Berberry, or Pip- 
peridge-buſh, Engliſh, In ſome Hedges. 

Beta alba vel palleſcens, quæ Cicla 3 CBP. 
The white Beet. 

Beta rubra vulgaris. C. B. P. The red Beet. 

Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. cod Betony. Engliſh, 
In Woods, &c. 

Biſtorta radice minus intorta. C. B. P. Biſtort, or Snake- 
werd. Engliſh, In moiſt Meadoros. 

Blitum album majus. C. B. PD. bite Blites. 

Blitum rubrum majus. C. B. P. Red Blites. 


n Boerrage. Engliſh, In 
3 C. B. P. Oak of Jeru- 


yy IN C.B.P. Cabbage. ; 
Bryonia a ive alba, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 
Engliſh, Under Hedges, and on the Sides of Banks. 
Bryonia kevis, five nigra, ramoſa. C. B. P. Black 
Bryony. _ Engliſh, In Woods, and under Hedges. 
R 8 majus. C. B. P. Garden 
u 


am: flveſtre- mines C. B. P. Vid Bugloſs. 
2 le. * 
vulgaris In moſt Mea- 
dews and Werke * * 
mum cotulæ folio. C. B. P. Ox-eye. 
major, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Shepherds 
liſh, By sf Pike comps. 
Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. "Ae. 


Burſa 
he 


ine Engliſh, On be 
Sides of Roads, — ym — 1 
e , e C. B. P. Water Ca- 


Engliſh, By de Sides of Ditches, and in aft 


7 flore ail. Thes n. 
tar 
liſh, On the Sides of Eng 
Caltha 


Banks. 
C. B. P. 


— C. B. P. —＋ Engliſh, On Dung- 


Capparis ſpinoſa, frutty minore, folio rotunds. C.B.P. 
— mogno flore ente. Inſt. R. II. 
Ladies-fmock, or Cuckow-flower. In Meadows. 


Cardiaca. Inſt. R. H. Mother-wort. Englifh, By the 
Sides of Paths. 

Carduus albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Our 
Lady a- thiſtle. Engliſh, On uncultivated Places. 
Carline acaulos, 
ile. 
Carthamus officinarum, flore croceo. Inſt, R. H. Saf- 
flower, or baſtard Saffron. 
— Caraway. Engliſh, On Dungbili, but 


| Curyophyllns egi, C. B. P. Avens, or Herk- 
Evgliſh, In Woods, and under Hedges. 


—_ altilis major. C. B. P. cube gilhy- 


Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. C. B. P. 
* C. B. P. Centaury. — In 

minus. 

cultivated Lands, and in Woods. 
_ Cepa C. B. P. Onion. 

Chærophyllum ſativum. C. B. P. Chervil. | 
Chamædrys vulgo vera exiſtimata. J. B. Germander. 

Engliſh, On chalky Lands. 

Chamzmelum nobile, five Leucanthemum odoratius. 
C. B. P. Chamomile. Engliſh, On Commons and Heaths. 

Chamæmelum vulgare Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
May-weed, Field Camomil. Engliſh, Os aroble Land, and 
Duwnghils. 

Chamæpitys lutea vulgaris, ſive folio rrifido. C.B.P. 
Ground Pine. Engliſh, On arable Land. 

Chelidonium majus vulgare. C. B. P. Cælandine. Eng- 
liſh, In Woods, 2 under Hedges. 

Chelidonia rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. Pilewort. 
Engliſh, By the Sides of Ditches, and in other moiſt 
Places. 

Chenopodium folio triangulo. Inſt. R. H. Engliſh, 
W nt Engliſh, In Lanes, and unfre- 


Cicer fativum. C. B. P Cicers, or Chich-peas. 


Cichorium ſylveſtre, ſive officinarum. C. B. P. Wild 
Succorye 


Engliſh, In Lanes and Commons. 
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: + Rofe. 


magno flore. C. B. P. The Carline 


Cicuta majo Hemlock, Engliſh; On th 
Side of Ba l eee 


Cinara hortenſis, foliis aculcatis, & non aculeatis. C. B. P. 
Artichoke. | 
Hob 


Ciſtus mas, folio obloago incano. CR P. 

Ciſtus ladanifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
The Gum Ciſftus. 

Cnicus ſylveſtris hirſutior, five Carduus Benedictus 


C. B. P. Carduus, or the Bleſſed-thiftle. 
Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Scurvy-graſs. 


CAP. 


Cochlearia folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Sea Scurvy-graſs. 


Engliſh, In Salt-marſhes. 
minor, fiore globoſo. C. B. P. Flea-bane, 
Engliſh, Os chalky uncultivated Ground. 
Coriandrum majus. C.B. P. Coriander. 
Coronopus ſylveſtris hirſutior. C. B. P. Bucks-born 
FR -q = 7 On — and uncultivated Places. 
oronopus Swines-creſs. iſh, On 
* . J fs. Engl 
— ſylveſtris. & B. P. Haſe 'A Engliſh, In 


Cotula faetida. Dod. Stinking Chamomil, Engliſh, On 
arable Land. 

Wha major. C. B. P. Navelwort, or Wall Pe- 
Engliſh, Os the Sides of Banks, but rare. | 

R five Fœniculum maritimum minus. C. B. P. 
Sampbire. Engliſh, On the Rocks by the 2 
Crocus ſativus. C. B. P. Saffron. 
Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. Croſs-wort. Engliſh, By 
the Sides of Hedges. 
1 E. B. P. Wild Cu- 

Cucumis fativus vulgaris. C. B. P. Garden Cu- 
cumber. 

Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium i quæ fœmina 

C. B. P. The common Cypreſs. 

Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel Verbaſculum cyanoides. 
C. R P. The great Blue-bottle. 

Cyanus minor, five ſegetum. C. B. P. The ſmall Blue- 
bottle. Engliſh, Corn, &c. 

Cyclamen hederz * — C. B. P. Sow-bread. 
Cynogloſſum C. B. P. Hounds-tongue. 
Eci. By Hedges Sides, and in other uncultivated Places. 
Cyperus odoratus, radice longa, ſive Cyperus officina- 


rum. C. B. P. Long Cyperus. 


Daucus foliis fœniculi tenuiſſimis. C. B. P. Daucus of 


Crete, or Candy-carrot. 

Daucus vulgaris. Cluſ. Hiſt. Wild Carrot, or Birds- 
net. Engliſh, On the Sides of Paths, and other unculti- 
vated Places. 

wm majus, five vulgare. Park. Larkfur. 
Dens leonis latiore folio. C. B. P. Dandelion. Eng- 


ih, On Walls, and in Graſs-fields every-where. 


purpurea, folio aſpero. C. B. P. Fox-glove. 
Engliſh, On tbe Sides of Banks, and in other uncultivated 
Places. 
Dipſacus ſativus. C. B. P. The manured Teaſel. 
Dipſacus ſylveſtris, aut Virga paſtoris major. C. B. P. 
The wild 7 eaſel. Engliſh, On dry Banks. 
Doronicum radice fcorpii. C. B. P. Leopards-bane. 
Dracunculus polyphyllus. C. B. P. Dragons. 


Echium vulgare. C. B. P. e . Engliſh, 
On fallow'd Land, and 

Elatine folio ſubrotundo. C. B. F. Haun. or Female 
Speedwell. Engliſh, On arable Land. 

Endivia latifolia ſativa. C. B. P. Endive. 

Equiſetum paluſtre, longjoribus ſetis. C. B. P. Horſe- 


tail. Engliſh, By tbe Side of Ditches, and other moiſt | 
Places. 

Eruca latifolia alba, ſativa Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
Roeket. 

Eryngium maritimum. C. B. P. Eryngo. Engliſh, 
On the Side of Sea-ſhores. 

Eryſimum vulgare. C. B. P. Hedge muſtard. Engliſh, 
On Walls, and by the Way Ades, very common. 
Eupatorium 


22 1 


Cranes-bill. On the Side of EOS Engliſh Banks. 
B. P. 
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Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp-leav'd Agri 
wory. Engliſh, By the Sides of Does, and ſtanding 
Waters. 

Euphraſia officinarum. C. B. P. Eye-bright. Engliſh, 
I Commons, and uncultivated Fields. 


Faba. C. B. P. The Garden-hean. 

Faba minor, ſive Equina. C. B. P. The Horſe-Bean. 

Filipendula vulgaris, an Molon Plinu. C. B. P. D 
wort. Engliſh, On Commons, &c. 

Filix ramoſa major, pinnulis obtuſis non dentatis. 
C. B. P. Female Fern. Engliſh, On Commons and 
Heaths. 

Filix non ramoſa dentata. C. B. P. The Male Fern. 
Engliſh, On the Side of Banks, and in Weods. 

Fceniculum vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. uni 


Engliſh, On wnculttvated Ground. 


Feeniculum dulce. C. B. P. Sweet-fennel. 
Foenum Græcum fativum. C. B. P. F. 


| Fragaria vulgaris. C. B. P. Strawberry. Eaglib, 1s 


| Woods. 


Frangula ſeu Alnus nigra, baccifera. Park. Berry- 
bearing Alder. Engliſh, In moiſt Woods. 

Fraxinella. Cluf. Hiſt. Fraxinella, or white Dittany. 

Fumaria officinarum, & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. m_ 


tory. Engliſh, On arable Land. 


Galega vulgaris. C. B. P. Goats-rue. 


Gallium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bedftraw, or Cheeſe- 
 rening. Engliſh, On the Side of Banks, in Meadows. 


Geniſta anguloſa & ſcoparia. C. B. F. Broom. Eng- 
liſh, On Commons, &c. 

Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. Gentian, or Felwort. 

Geranium folio malvz rotundo. C. B. P. Doves. foot, 


Geranium moſchatum. Muſt Cranes- bill. Eng- 


liſh, In unfrequented Lanes, but rare. 


Geranium Robertianum primum. C. B. P. Herb- 
Robert. Engliſh, By Hedges. 

Glycirrhiza filiquoſa, vel Germanic. C. B. P. L. 
quorice. 


Gnaphalium vulgare majus. C. B. P. Cudweed. Eng- 


liſh, On Commons, &c. 


Gramen caninum arvenſe, ſive Gramen Dioſcoridis. 


C. B. P. Dog-graſs, or Couch-graſs. Engliſh, On arable 


Land every-where. 
Gratiola centauroides. C. B. P. Hedge-byſſep. 
Groſſularia ſpinoſa ſativa. C. B. P. Gooſberry. 


Harmala. Dod. p. Vild Rue. 

Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Ivy. Engliſh, Climbing o 
Trees. 

Hedera terreſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ground-ivy, or 
Ale-boof. Engliſh, Under Hedges, and on Bank-ſides. 
Helenium vul C. B. P. Elecampane. 

Helleborus albus, flore ſubviridi. C. B. P. White Hel- 
lebore. 

Helleborus niger, flore roſeo. C. B. P. Black Hel- 
lebore. 

Hepatica flore * cceruleo. Cluf. Hiſt. Noble 
Liverwort. | 

Herba Paris. Ger. Herb Paris, One-berry, or Ti rue- 
dove. Engliſh, In ſhady Woods. 

Herniaria glabra. J. B. Rupturewort. 

Hieracium majus, folio ſonchi. C. B. P. Hawkweed. 
Engliſh, On the Way: ſides, pretty common. 

Hordeum diſtichum. C. B. P. Barley. 

Horminum Sclarea dictum. C. B. P. Clary. 

Horminum ſylveſtre, lavendulæ flore. C. B. P. Mild 
Clary. Engliſh, On uncultivated Fields. 

Hyacinthus oblongo flore, cœruleus major. C. B. P. 
Engliſh, Hair- bells, in Woods, and under Hedges. 

Hyoſcyamus albus major. C. B. P. White Henbane. 

Hyoſcyamus vulgaris niger. C. B. P. Black Hen ne. 
Engliſh, On Commons, and uncultivated Land. 

Hy ricum vulgare. C. B. P. Saint Jobn' s- cwort. 
Engliſh, Under H edges, and by the Way-fides. 

Hyſſopus officinarum, ccerulta ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. 


He Mop. 


Jaſminum vulgatius, ſiore abo“ ITY 74 


mine. 
Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica-creſs. 
Imperatoria major. C. B. P. Mater worr. 
Iris alba Flarendha. C. B. P. dien 
Iris vulgaris Germanica, five ſylveſtris. C. B. P. "Gar 
| des Floats 5 
Iris ſylveſtris fctida. Inſt. R. H. Stinting Gladwin, 
liſh, In Woods, and moiſt uncultivated Places. © + 
ris paloftris lutea Ger. Baſtard Acorns. * 
Waters. 
er aan B. P. Nd. 
unĩperus vulgaris fruticoſa. C. . F. 5. 
liſh, On Heaths. ; Eng: 


| Kali majus, cochleato ſemine. e B. P. org. 


Laftuca ſativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. N 
Lamium album, non fœtens, folio oblongo. eur. 
White Archangel. Engliſh, Under Hedyes. 
Lamium purpureum fœtidum, folio ſubrotundo, five 

fis Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. * 
Dead nettle. Engliſh, On the Sides of Banks. 

Lapathum folio acuto C. B. P. S5 

Deck. —— In Fie ; and unculti vated Plies: 
5 folio cubitali. C. B. P. The | 


* — AF Ee Engliſh, In fanding Waters. / 


pathum hortenſe rotundifolium, * one | 
C. B. P. Baſtard Monks Rhubarb. BY 
Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. p. Bloodwert. 
Engliſh, On the Way-fide. 
Lapathurn hortenſe, folio oblongo, five ſecundum Piaf. 
coridis. C. B. P. Patience. 
1 hortente iacbotium. C. B. P. ern | 
Rhubarb. | 
Lapathum præſtantiſſimum, Rhabarbarum agen 
dictum. Moriſ. Rhapontic © 
Lavendula anguſtifolia. C. B. P. ne 
Lavendula latifolia. C. B. P. Lavender: pie. 
Laureola ſempervirens, flore viridi, quibuſdam Laureola 
mas. J B. Spurge- laurel. Engliſh, In Woods.” 
Laureola folio deciduo, flore purpureo, officinis Lau- 
reola fœmina. C. B. P. Mezereon, or urge. olive. 
 Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. 
Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil. 
Lenticula paluſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ducks-meat 
'Engliſh, On the Surface of ſtanding Waters every-where. 
- I latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander, or Pepper. 
Engliſh, On 2 2 but not very 
3 | 


Leucoium incanum majus. C.B. P. Stock-gilly-flower. 

Leucoium luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Walt flower. Eng- 
liſh, On old Walls and Buildings. 
| Leviſticum vulgare. C. B. P. Lovage. 

Lichen terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn. As- colour d 
Ground-liverwort. Engliſh, On Heaths and Commons. - 

Liguſtrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. Engliſh, 
In Hedges. 

Lilium album, flore erecto, & vulgare. C. B. P. The 
white Liꝶ. 

Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. Lilies of the 
Valley. Engliſh, In ſhady Woeds. 

Limonium maritimum majus. C. B. P. Lea lavender. 
Engliſh, In tbe Salt-marſbes. 

Linaria vulgaris lutca, flore majore. C. B. P. Toad- 
flax. Engliſh, On the Side of Bants. 

Lingua cervina officinarum. C. B. P. Harts-tongue. 
Engliſh, On tbe Walls of Iells, and other moiſt Places. 

Linum ſativum. C. B. P. Flax. 

Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C. B. P. Mountain 
or Purging Flax. Engliſh, In Meadows and Paſtures. 

Lithoſpermum majus erectum. C. B. P. Gromill or 
Greymill. Engliſh, On unc ultivated Land. 

Lotus hortenſis odora. C. B. P. Sweet Trefoil. 

Lunatia racemoſa minor. C. B. P. Moonwort. Eng- 
liſh, On Commons and Heaths. 

Lupinus ſativus, flore albo. C. B. P. White Lupin. 

Lupulus mas & fœmina. C. B. P. Hop. 

Lycoperſicon fructu ccraſi. Inſt. R. H. Love-apple. 

Lyſimachia 


n 
C. B. P. Looſeftrife, Ebg- 


Luyſimachla lutea major. 
liſh, On the Side < Ditches. 
Majorana vu C. B. P. Sweet marjoram. 
Nan e folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Mallow. Eng- 
Iſh, On Banks, and uncultivated Places. 
Malva roſea, folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Hollybock. 
Mandragora fructu rotundo. C. B. P. Mandrake. 
Marrubium album ty a C. B. P. White Horebound. 
Engliſh, On dry chally Land 
Marrubium nigrum feetidum, Ballote Diaſcoridis. C.B. 
P. Black, or flinking Horebound. Engliſh, On Banks, 
and by the Way ide. 
Marum vulgare. Ger. Herb-maſtich, or Maſtich-thyme. 
Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. Marum, or 


Syriin Maftich. . | 
Matricaria vel ſativa. C. B. P. Feverfew. 

Engliſh, On Dungbils, and in unfrequented Placcs. 

Melllotus officinarum Germaniæ. C. B. P. Melilot. 

Engliſh, By the Side of cultivated Fields. 

Meliſſa hortenſis. C. B. P. Balm. 


. Gio. C. B. P. Mint, or 


3 paluſtris, ſeu aquatica major. C. 
B. P. Vater- mint. Engliſh, In Ditches, and ſhallow 


Waters. 

2 ſpi 8 & habitioribus, foliis men- 
; c#, pi Raii Syn. Pepper-mint. 
_ Engliſh, In watry Places. * OF: 

NMlentha ſylveſtris, longiore folio. C. B. P. Horſe- mint. 
Engliſh, In uncultivated Places. 

Mercurialis teſticulata five mas, & ſpicata, ſive feemina 
Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. French Mercury. Eng- 
liſh, On the Way A. 3 | 

Meſpilus apii folio, ſpinoſa, ſive 
C.,. The White-thrn, or 


or ue n J. B. The common Medlar. 
Meum foliis anethi. C. B. P. Mew, ir Spignel. 
Milium ſemine luteo vel albo. C. B. P. Millet. 
Millefolium vulgare album. C. B. P. Yarrow, Milfoil, 
| or Noſebleed. Enghih, By the Patbs-fides every-where. 
Myrrhis magno ſemine longo ſulcato. 4 B. Sweet 
Giely, . 1 


Napus fativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navew, or French 
Turnep. 
Napus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Navew, or Cole-ſeed, 
Engliſh, On Banks. 
- Naſturtium aquaticum ſupinum. C. B. P.  Water-crefs. 
Engliſh, In Ditches, and ſtanding Waters. 
Naſturũum hortenſe 


vulgatum. C. B. P. Garden- 
cre 

6 Nep, or Cat-mint. Eng- 
| liſh, On chalty dry Fields. 

Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. Tobacco. 

Nis ella fiore minore famplici candido. C. B. P. Fen- 


vel. -flewer, 


Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. Baſil. 

Olea ſativa. C. B. P. The Olive tree. 

Ophiogloſſum vulgatum. C. B. P. Adders- tongue. Eng- 
liſh, In moiſt Meadows. 


y Spear- 


Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. Male Sa- 
tyrium, or Fools tones. Engliſh, In Woods, and moiſt Mea- 
dotos. 


Orchis morio fœmina. C. B. P. Female Satyrium. Eng- 
Iſh; In Meadows... 
Origanum ſylveſtre, cunila bubula Plinii. C. B. P. Vild- 
marjoram. Engliſh, On dry uncultivated Places. 
Origanum onites. C. B. P. Origam of Crete. 
Orobus filiqu's articulatis, ſemine majore. C. B. P. 
Bitter Vetch. 


Oſmunda regal's. Ger. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund- , 


royal. 
.:" Inſt. R. H. Wood-ſorrel. Engliſh, In moiſt 
Woods. 


Pæonia fœmina, flore rubro majore. C. B. P. Piony. 


Engliſh, On Dungbili. 


Engliſh, On Walls, and dry 


. liſh, In Meadows. 


, Pazonia folio nigricante ſplendido, quæ mas. C. B: P. 
e Piony. 


Panax coloni, & marrubium icum acutum. Ger: 
Clowns All-beal. Engliſh, By the Sides of Ditches, and 
other watry Places. 

Panax paſtinacz folio; C. B. P. Hercules. I heal. 
1 Paniculum Germanicum, five panicula minore. C. B. P. 
anic. 

Papaver hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. White Poppy. 

Papaver hortenſe, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Black Poppy. 

Papaver erraticum, Rhoias Dioſcoridi, Theophraſto, 
Plinio. C. B. P. Red Poppy. Engliſh, On arable Land. 

Parietaria officinarum. C. B. P. Pellitory of the Wall. 
Engliſh, On Walls. 

Paconychia rutaceo folio, Ger. Blue-leav'd Whitlow- 
graſs. Englith, On Walls und Buildings. 

Paſtinaca ſativa latifolia. C. B. P. Par 

Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Wi Id Parſnep. 
Engli h, On uncultivated Places. 

Pentaphylloides argentina dicta. Rai Syn. Silver-weed, 
or wild Tanſy. Engliſh, On moiſt Commons, and on the 
Side — Ditcbes. . 

Perfoliata vul ma, five arvenſis. C. B. P. 
wax. Engliſh, 9 Land. n 

Periclymenuni non perfoliatum Germanicum. C. B. P. 


Honey- ſuc kle. Engliſh, In Hedges. 


Perſicaria mitis maculoſa. C. 8. P. Spotted Arſeſmart. 


Perſicaria urens, ſeu hydropiper. C. B. P. Arſeſinart, 
or Vater. pepper. Engliſh, T "th Side of Ditches, and 
in other watry * | 

Petaſites major & vulgaris. C. B. P. Butter-bur. * 
liſh, By Ditch-fides. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. C. B. P. Hogs-fennel, or 


oxyacantha. Sulpbur- wort. Engliſh, But very rare. 
Ha- born. — In 


Phellandrium, vel cicutaria aquatica quorundam. J. B. 


re 


Pimpinella ſanguiſorba minor. C. B. P. Burnet. Eng- 
liſh, On chalky Ground. 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, umbella candida. C. B. P. 
Burnet-ſaxifrage. Engliſh, Under Hedges, and by the Side 


of Fields 
Pimpinella ſaxifraga major altera. C. B. P. The leſſer 

Burnet-ſaxifrage. Engliſh, In Paſtures. fer 
Piſum arvenſe, flore candido, fructu rotundo albo. C. 


Plantago latifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Plantain. Engliſh, 
ban Fm. | 


'B. P. . 


Plantago anguſtifolia major. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
Plantain, or Ribwort. Engi, On Dunghils, n, 
Way: ſide every-where. 


Plumbago quorundam. Cluſ. H. SToothwort, or Lead- 
wort. | 


Polium maritimum erectum Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 
Poley- mountain. 


Folium anguſtifolium Creticum, C. B. P. Poley of - 


Crete. 
Polygon latifollum vulgare. C. B. P. Solomon's 
Engliſh, In ſome Woods, but not common. 


Seal. 
. latifolium, C. B. P. Knot-graſs. Engliſh, 
In uncultivated Place. 


Polypodium vulgare. C. B.P. Pohpoch. Englich, On 


Porrum commune c m. C. B. P. The Leek. 
Portulaca latifolia, ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Purſſane. 
Primula veris. Inſt. R. H. Primroſe. Engliſh, In Woods, 


and under Hedges. 
major, Ger. Cowſlip, or-Pagels. Eng- 


ſhady Banks and Walls. 


Primula veris 


Prunella major, folio non diſſecto. Self-beal. Engliſh, 
In Meadows, and Paſture- land. 
Prunus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Sloe-tree. Englith, Is 
Hedges. 

Pſyllium majus eretum. C. N 

Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, flore albo. J. B. 


Sneezwort. Engliſh, In Woods, and under Hedges. 


10 Z Pulegium 


Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Pemyreyal. Engliſh, On 
hoiſt Commons. 
Pulegium anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Hart's Pen- royal. 

Pulmonaria maculoſa latifolia. Park. Spotied Lung wort, 
&r Jeruſalem Sage. 
Punica ſativa. Inſt. R. H. Pomgranate. 
Punica ſylveſtris, flore pleno majore. Inſt. R. H. The 
wild Pomgranate, with a large double Flower. 
Hi . B. P. Pellitory of _ 
Pyrola rotundi olia major. C.B.P. Winter-green. In 


ſhady Woods in the North of England. 


My C. B. P. Cinquefoil. Eng- 
In Paſtures 


Ranunculus radice verticilli modo rotundo. 
C.B.P. Crow-foot, Engliſh, Is Paſtares. 
Ranunculus apii folio, levis. C. B. P. Marſb Crow- 


foot. Engliſh, Very common in ftanding Waters. 
rotunda ſativa. C. B. P. Turnep. 


Raphanus minor C. B. P. Radiſ6: FA 

ERaphanus ruſticanus. C. B. P. a” Engliſh, 
On Dungbils, and by the Side of Fi 

— — Buc it born. Engliſh, 

in Hedges. 

Rhus folio ulmi. OF. Sumach. 
Ribes fructu rubro. H. L. Red Currans. 
Ros ſolis 

dew. r 
Roſa alba 8 C. B. P. The white Roſe. 
2 'Thor peas. Hort. Eyſt. we Ow 


moſt Roſe. 
Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The red Roſe. 
flore odorato incarnato. C. B. 


Roſa ſylveſtris vulgaris, 
P. The Dog-roſe, or wild Briar. Engliſh, In Hedges. 
hortenſis, anguſtiori folio. C. B. P. Ref 


Roſmarinus 


Mary. 
Rubia tinctorum ſativa. C. A P. Madder. 
Rubus vulgaris, ſive rubus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The 
| Bramble, or Blackberry. Engliſh, Very common in Hedges. 


Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. J.B. Raſpberry- 


uſb. Engliſh, In ſome Woods. 
— myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. Kneebolm, or 
Butchers-broom. Engliſh, In Woods, and on Commons. 
Ruſcus latifolius, fruftu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Hor ſe-tongue, or Don le- tongne. 
Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio infidente. Inſt. R. . The 
Bay of Alexandria. 
Ruta hortenſis latifolia. C. R. P. Rue. 
8 C. B. P. White Maiden hair, or Vall 


Engliſh, On Walls, and other — IP 
Pham: | 


Sabina folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Savin. 
Salvia nigra. C. B. P. Common red Sage. 
„ C. B. P. Sage ef 
riue 
Sambucus fruftu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Elder, Eng- 
liſh, In Hedges. 
Sambucus racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. Mountain Elder. 
Sambucus humilis, five ebulus. C. B. P. Dwarf Elder, 
er Danewort. Engliſh, But not common. 
Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle. Engliſh, is 
Woods, and ſhady Places. 
Santolina foliis 4 E - Lavender-cotton. m. 
Saponaria major lævis. Sopewert, 
On the Side of Banks. "PF 
Satureia hortenſis, ſive Cunila ſativa Plinii. C. B. P. 
Savory. 
| Satureia montana durior. C. B. P. 


Winter-ſavory. 
rotundifolia alba. C. B. P. White Saxifrage. 


Engliſh, In Meadows. 
Scabioſa pratenſis hirſuta, quæ officinarum, C. B. P. 
De- 


Scabious, Engliſh, On arable Land. 
Scabioſa radice ſucciſa, flore globoſo. Raii Syn. 

2 or Wood-ſcabious. Engliſh, In Woods, and under 

edges 


Scordium legitimum. Park. Scordium, or Water-ger- 


meander. Engliſh, In watry Places, but not common. 
| 7 


olio rotundo. C. B. P. Roſa-ſolis, or Sun- . flard. 


ADDEND A 


Scordium alterum, ſive falvia agreſtis. C. B. P. We 
ſage. Engliſh, In Woods, and on Heaths. * 
Scorzonera latifolia finuata, C. B. P. Scorzonerd, or 


Viper-grafs. 


ia nodoſa foetida. C. B. P. Figwere. 
Places. Ne 


In Woods, and 
CS 22 


or Water- 
Secale bybern, 


maj Rie. 
Sedum majus vulgare, C. B. F. Houfleck Engliſh, On 


 " Houſe-tops and 7 Walls 


Sedum minus teretifolium album. C. B. P. Leſſer 
Howfleek. Engliſh, On Walls, &c. 
Sedum minus vermiculatum acre. C. B. P. Wall-pep- 
per, or Stone-crop. Engliſh, On Walls and Buildings. 
Senecio minot vulgaris. C. B. P. Groundſel. Engliſh, 
A 3 
e 
num vulgare minus. C. B. P. Mother-of-t 
Engl, On Heaths and Commons. of than 
Silaus forte Plinio. C. B. P. Meadow- 
ur. Engliſh, In moift Paſtures. 
iler montanum majus. Mor. Umb. Siler Mountain, 
MINT 


Sinapi rapi folio. C. B. P. Muſtard. Engliſh, 
Dungbils, '&c. 8 1 
Sinapi hortenſe, femine albo. C. B. P. White Mu- 


Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirvret. | 
Sium latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Maier parſnep. 


2 In ftanding Waters. 
Sium aromaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inft*R. H. The 


German, or common An. TS, Under Hedges, and 
a Matth. Mexander 

Smyrnium. s. the Side 
of Fields, but not common. EE 

— —_ Ger. Nigbeſbade. Engliſh, On 
Solanutri ſcandens, fon dme C. K F. Moody 
Nigbebade. Engliſh, In Hedges. : 
maritima minor. C. B. P. Sea-colewort, or 
Sea-bindweed. Engliſh, On the Sea-ſbore. 

Sonchus aſper laciniatus. C. B. P. Prickly Sewthiplle. 
Engliſh, On arable Land. 

Sonchus. lzvis laciniatus latifolius. C. B. P. Smooth 
Sowthiftle. Engliſh, With the former. 

Sophia chirurgorum. Ger. Flixweed. Engliſh, On ara- 


Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. The true Service. 
Sorbus torminalis. Ger. The wild Service. Engliſh, | 
In Hedges. 


OD Ie capſula ſeminis aculeata. Inſt. Spi- 


Matth. Staves-acre. 


ea. C. B. P. $techas, French Laven- 
* or — Aa- dove. 
e citrina tenuifolia Narbonenſis. J. B. Gen 


ble Land. 


nacb. 


Stramonium fructu ſſ inoſo oblongo, flore albo. Iſt. 
R. H. e — On 44 
Symphytum conſolida foxmina, flore albo, vel 


pallide luteo. C. B. P. 
Places. 


Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Tamariſt. 

Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. 7a): Engliſh 
In TR DO c. R f. Orp | 

Telephium vulgare. ne. Engliſh, In 
wu a moiſt Land. 

Thapfia carotz folio. C. B. P. Deadly-carrot. | 

Thlaſpi arvenſe, ſiliquis latis. C. B. P. Treacle-muſtard. 
Engliſh, 2 arable Land, but rare. 

Thlaſpi arvenſe, vaccariz incano folio, majus. C. B. P. 
Mitbridate- muſtard. Engliſh, In arable Land, and near 
Hedpes. | 

huya T i. C. B. P. Tree of Life. 
Thymelæa foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge-flax. 
Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. Thyme. 


Comfrey Engliſh, In uncultivated 


Tithymalus 


- Tirhymalus latifolius, Cataputia dictus. H. L. Garden- 


Tithymalus — fruticoſus. C. B. P. German Spurge, 
or = Efula. 5 
Ta, 8 B. P. Cretan. 
malus foliis pini, Dioſcoridis Pityuſa. C.B. 
P. The leſſer 
Tormentilla ylveſtris. C. B. P. Tormentil. Engliſh, 
On Heaths. 
Trichomanes, - five Po 
Maiden hair. 


Engliſh, On Walls, and the Side of ſhady 


Banks. 
Trifolium C. B. P. Trefoil. 
8 refoi 


; ok — humile 
B. P. an ft Ti . 


5 ſive 0 C. 
On arable Land. 


— C: B. . 3 


Engliſh, O# 


| Valerians hortenſis, phu folio oluſatri Dioſcoritls. C. 
B. P. Valerian. 


Valeriana paluſtris minor. C. B. P. The Valerian. 
Engliſh, On moi Meadows, and in Woods. 


Valeriana ſylveſtris major, foliis 5 
e ge mas cum ur: * Mallein. 


Wild Valerian. Engliſh, On chalky 


Vervain. 


lytrichum officinarum. C. B. P. 


ADDENS A 


Veronica mas ſupina, & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. Speed. 
well, or Paul"s-betony. Engliſh, In woody Places. 


Veronica aquatica major, tolio ſubrotundo. Mor, Hiſt. 
Brooklime. Engliſh, In ftanding Water. 


Vicia ſativa vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Veteb, 


or Tare. 
Vinca pervinca vulgaris: Ger. Periwincle; Engliſh; 


In Hedges and Woods. 
Viola martia purpurea, flore limplici odoto. C. B. P. 
Violet. Engliſh, In Woods, and near Hedges. 


Viola tricolor hortenſis repens. C. B. P. Hedrts-eaſe 
or Do common in the North of 99 5 


1 aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. Golden- 


Engl, In Woods, and near Hedges. 
* lüs anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 


C. B. P. The Gaſte· tree. 


Vitis Idza, folüs oblongis crenatis, fructu nigricante 


C. B. P. Bilberry Engliſh, Os Heaths. 
Vitis vides. © C. B. P. The = 


Ulmaria. Cluſ. Meadow:-feweet, or Queen of the Mea- 
* Engliſh; In moiſt Meadows, and by the Side of 
tc 


Urtica urens maxima. C. B. P. Nettle. Engliſh, 
Hedges and Banks. a 


Urtica utens, pilulas ferens prima Dieſes, ſemine 
lini. C. B. P. The Roman Nettle. | 


Xanthiua. Dod. The leſſer Burdock. 


* 


| Zea briza difta, vel Monococcos Germarica. C. B. P. 
Spelt, of St. Peter's Corn. 


4 CATALOGUE of the Lanes Tanks which are placed 


in the London Diſpe 


as MEDICINAL PLANTS; but 


Senerally grow too large to be admitted into ſmall Gardens. 


' BIES mas, conis ſurſum ſpeftantibus. C. B. P. 
The filver Fir. | 


Abies tenuiore folio, fruftu deorſum inflexo. C. 


B. P. The common or Spruce-fir, or Pitch-iree. 
Amygdalus fativa. C. B. ?B. F. The Almond-tree. 
Armeniaca fructu majote. Inſt. R. H. The Apricot. 
Betula. C. B. P. The Birch-tree. Engliſh, In Woods. 


| Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. The Cheſtnut-iret. 
Ceraſus major 


rows, and ſome Woods. 


Ceraſus ſativa rotunda, rubra & acida. C. B. P. The 
fwd oblong Leviori. Inſt. R. H. The 


red Ch 
Cydonia 
Quince-tree. 


Fi communis. C. R P. The Fig-iree. 
C. B. P. The Aſt-iree. 


Hedge-r 5. 
———ů ls C. B. P. The Mauna · aſß. 


Hex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Kermes 
Oak. 


Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch-iree. 


ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, nigro colore 
| 36Gene. C. B. P. The black Cherry. Englith, Is Hedge- 


Engliſh, Engliſh, By tbe Side of Rivers. 


Malus fylveſris, acido fruftu albo. Inſt, R. H. 25e 


Crab-tree. Engliſh, In Hedges. 
Malus ſativa. Raii Syn. The Apple-tree. 


Morus fructu nigro. C. B. F. The Mulberry. 
Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The Walnut. 


Perſica molli carne, & vulgatis, viridis d& als. C. B. 
P. The Peach-tree. 


Pinus fativa. C. B. P. The Pine-tree. 
Pinus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pine, or Pinaſter. 


* C. B. P. Tbe black Poplar. Engliſh, 


In Hedge rows. 
Pyrus ſativa. C. B. P. The Paar- tree. 


latifolia foemina. C. B. P. The Oak-tree. Eng- 
liſh, In Foreſts. 
Salix The Pillow. 


Suber latifolium, perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The Cork- 
er. 


Tilia foemina, folio majore. C. B. P. The Lime tree. 


us campeſtris & Theophraſti. C. B. P. The Elm- 
Eogliſh, In Hedge roms. 


enn 


tree. 


A ſport 


rr 


2 


1 
— 
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A ſbort EXPLANATION of the Tzxcunicar, Worps 
made uſe of in this WoRKk, ſome of which have been inſerted 
in the Body of the WoRKk ; but for the eaſier turning to them, 
it has been thought proper to draw them up in this Place 


together. 


” * ACaulis & Acaulos, without a Stalk ; that is, when 

the Flower of a Plant grows cloſe to the Ground, Seeds 

— having no viſible Stalk, as in the Carline-thiſtle, 
& 


c. 
Acinus & Acini; are the Berries or Fruit of the Elder, 
Privet, Ivy, &c. 


"2s bo the flaws of « Sint; which the Lack os Price 


makes with the Stalk or Branches, from whence a new 
Offspring is wont to put forth. 


| Cahphs is the thin tnvoluerum or Cover of ſome 


Cahr, or Empalement, is generally underſtood to mean 
2 tender Leaves, which cover the other Parts of 
ower. 


| s in Flowers. are generally underſtood to 
mean the Chives which ſupport the Apices. x 
Capitulum is the Head or Top of any Plant. 
Capfula is the ſhort Pod or Huſk of a Plant containing 


Amentaceous Flowers are ſuch as have an Aggregate of the Seed 


Summits hanging down in torm of a Rope or Cats-tall ; 
as the male Flowers of the Mulberry, the Hazel, Wal- 


nut, and Oak. Theſe are alſo called Julus, and in Eng- 


liſþ, Katkins. . 

Apetalous Flowers, are ſuch as have no Flower: leaves, 
the Organs of Generation being ſurrounded by the Calyx ; 
which- Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes from the Petals or Flower- 
leaves, by their being of the fame herbaceous Colour with 
the other Parts of the Plant. | 

Apices, Summits, are thoſe Bodies which hang upon the 
Chives or Threads which generally ſurround the Pointals 
of Flowers, and contain the prolific Powder, which is ana- 
logous to the, male Sperm in Animals, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 32. b. 

Ts a Tree, is defined to be a woody Plant of the 
largeſt Growth, whoſe Trunk is perennial and ſingle, and 
divided into many large Branches, which are again divided 
into ſmaller Twigs, on which the Leaves, Flowers, nnd 
Fruits, are produced. | : 
Ariſta is that ſharp-pointed Needle which ſtands out 
from the Huſk or Covering of the Grain of Corn, Graſs, 
Sc. and is called Awn, or Beard. | 

Articulation is the Connexion of Parts that conſiſt of 
Joints or Knees ; ſuch as the Pods of Birdsfoot, French 
Honeyſuckle, &c. which, when ripe, divide into ſo many 
Parts, as there are Knees or Joints. 

Axis is a taper Column placed in the Centre of ſome 


Flowers or Katkins, about which the other Parts are diſ—- 


poſed, which is common to the Flowers of the malva- 
ceous Tribe; from whence ſome Botaniſts have given that 
_ Claſs the Title of Columnifera. | 


Bacca, i. e. a Berry, is a roundiſh Fruit, for the moſt 


part, containing one or more Seeds in a pulpy Subſtance. 

Balauſtium is the Cup of the Flower of the wild Pom- 

nate. | —— 

Barbulæ are the half Florets of compound Flowers. 

Bi valve, the Pods or Huſks of Plants, which open length- 
ways in two Parts, like the Shell of a Muſſel, are termed 
Bivalve. 

Brechia are the Diviſions of the large Branches of Trees 
from the Trunk. 

Bulbus. Bulbous Roots, are ſuch as conſiſt either of ſe- 
veral Coats involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales 
lying one over another. The firſt of theſe is called a tu- 
nicated Root (of this Sort are the Onion, Tulep, Sc.); and 
the laſt is called a ſquamous (i. e. a ſcaly) Root; of 
which Sort are the Lily, Martagon, &c, 


7 


A 


Caring is the concave Petal or Segment of a Butterfly- 
flower, which reſembles the Keel or lower Part of a Boat. 
Cauda, the Tail of a Leaf, is a Production of the 
Middle-rib, and connects the Leaf with the Stalk, after 
the _— a Fer wn : when the Middle-rib has an 
ppendix running along it, it is often called 
a winged Leaf. See Plate 11 = 2 
Caudex is the Trunk of a Tree. 
 Caulis is the Part of a Plant receiving the Nouriſhment 
from the Root, and conveying it into the other Parts 
with which it is cloath'd, not having one Side diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other. The Stalk of a Tree is called the 
Trunk; and in Corn and Graſs, it is called the Blade. 
Caulis determinatus, a determinate. Stalk, is that which 
proceeds from the Root, and ſuſtains the Spike, Umbel, 
or Panicle of Flowers ; as in the ſeveral Sorts of Corn, 
Plantain, &c. | 
Caulis indeterminatus, an indeterminate Stalk, is that 
which ſuſtains on the Top ſeveral Pedicles or Flower-ſtalks. 
Caulis volubilis, a twining Stalk, is that which twiſts 
about any Prop without the Help of Tendrils; as the Hop, 
Kidney-bean, &c. FP | 
Caulis ſcandens, a climbing Stalk, is that which climbs 
by the Help of Tendrils; as the Vine, Bryony, Ec. 
Caulis repens, a creeping Stalk, is that which lies on 
the Ground, and propagates itſelf by emitting Roots, as 
the Ivy, Strawberry, &c. | 
Caulis procumbens, a procumbent or trailing Stalk, is 
that which lies on the Ground without emitting Roots. 
Caulis alata (or winged Stalks) ; theſe have a leafy Bor- 


der, running lengthwiſe, ſo as to form them into ſeveral 
deep Angles. As this leafy Border is an Appendix to the 
Leaf of the Plant, fo, by late Writers, thoſe are termed 
foliis decurrentibus. 


Cirri are the little Fibres of the Roots of Plants; 
Claviculus, or Capreolus (i. e. Tendrils), is a Part of a 


| Stalk, curling and laying hold on any adjacent Body, and 


is always produced at a Joint. Theſe are alſo called 
Claſpers. 

Coma is the Top of a Branch or Flower. 

Conus, i. e. Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, Fir, Ce- 
dar, Sc. | 

Corymbus ſignifies a Cluſter of Flowers or Fruit, ſtand- 
ing on Pedicles, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to form a Sphere; of this Sort are the Ivy, Sc. 

Crena, or crenated Leaves, are ſuch as are cut about 
the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments, as in thoſe of Be- 
tony, &c. Plate I. Fig. 2. 


Crbitus, 
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Cubitus, a Cubit, i. e. « Foot and har; ſo the Stallæs 
of Plants are termed Cubitalis, Bienbitalis, dec. accord 

ing to their Height. 
 Culmus is the Stalk or Blade of Corn. 

Cylindrus, i.e. Cylinder the Fruit of Plants are termed 
cylindrical, when they reſemble a Column. 

Cytinus is generally underſtood to mean the Flowers of 
the true Pomgranate z but by ſome Writers the Cups of 
Flowers which . 
Cytiniformes. 


| Denticulatus, i. e. indented ; thoſk Leaves of Plants 
which arecitx about the Edges into ſeveral Segments more 


acute than the crenated Leaves, are termed denticulated, 
as in Plate I. . 
4 Larven are compoutid Leaves divided into 
ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at che Tail, in 
form of an Hand, as in Plate IT. Fig. 14. 
Diſcus, i. e. the Diſk, is an of Fl 
ing, as it were, a plain Surface, as in Plate III. H 
Diſſepimentum is the thin Septum, which divides tt the 
ſeveral Cells in the Fruit of Plants. 


2 thoſe Plants, or Parts of Plants, which are 
cloſely with Spines, like an Hedghog, are termed 
_— ; 


Emarginatus ; thoſe Leaves of Plants which are hol- 
low'd at AN e are 
called emarginated ves, 28 in . 7. | 

n 


ringe; thoſe Parts of the Plants or Flowers, 


. ach whoſe Sulks re hollow ike 
a Pi 

eb. 6 ib is the Organs of Generation of 
both Sexes, adhering to a common Placenta, together 
with their common Covering z . 
with. its proper Coverings, if it have any. © | 


The Flowers of Plans ore does by Ban the 
| following Manner 


_—_— e. amentacrous Flowers; A 80 
uch as aue ter med Karkias. | 


Flos apetalus, i. e. Flowers without Leaves ; theſe are 


ſuch as have no other Covering to the Parts of Generation 
bur the Calyx. 


Flos campani furmit is ſuch a Flower as is ſhaped like a 
Bell, as in Plate III. Fig. 19 and 20. Thoſe Flowers 


which ſpread in the Manner of the Figure 19. are termed 
open bell-ſhaped Flowers. But thoſe like Fig. 20. are 
called tubulous bell-ſhaped Flowers. 

Flos caryophylleus is ſuch a Flower as is ſhaped like a 
Clove-gilliflower. 

. Flower, which is com- 
poſed either of Florets, as in Plate III. Eg. 1 17. 4 and 5; 
or Semiflorets, as in Plate III. Hg. 17. c; or of both 


together, as in Plate III. Fig. 17. Of this Kind are the 
Blue-bottle, Knapweed, &c. | 
Hlos eruciformis, i. e. a cro Flower, which is 


of four Petals, nemo gb of a Croſs, as 
in Plate III. Fig. 5. and 32. Of this Sort are the Cabbage, 
Muſtard, Wall-flower, &c. 

Flas floſeuloſus, i. e. a floſculous Flower, is that which 
is compoſed of ſeveral Florets. See Plate III. Fig. 1. 4 
and 5, included in one common Cup. 

Flos i iformis, i. e. a funnel-ſhaped Flower, is 
that which is ſhaped like a Funnel, as in Plate III. 21. 
Of chis Kind are the Primroſe, Leſſer Centaury, 

Flos labiatus, i. e. a lip-ſhaped Flower: this Dis ive 
pole: divided commonly into two 

Lips : the upper Lip is called the Creſt, and the under 
one the Beard. Sometimes the Creſt is wanting, and then 
the Style and Chives 1 this is by ſome 
called an unilabiated Flower. See Plate III. Fig. 36. 
4 ; c and d. 

Flos liliacens, i. e. a lily-ſhaped Flower, is generally 
compoſed of ſix TO which reſemble thoſe of the Lily, 


Florets, form- Ge. 


ain Plate ll. Rx. 35. Of this Sort are the Tulip, Al- 


phodel, Sc. 

Flos monopetulur, i. e. « Flower compoſed of ons Lerf: 
all thoſe Flowers whoſe Perals are joined. at the Bottom, 
ſo that they fall off intite, are termed monopetalous 
3 as in Plate III. Fig. 18. | 
Flos monopetalus anomalus,” i. e. an irregular Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, as in Plate III. Fig. 30. and gr. 

Flas papilionacens, a . 
is one which in ſome meaſure reſembles a Butterfly with 
its Wings expanded. It always conſiſts of four Parts; 
the Sinks, or Vexillum, which is a erect Segment 


or Petal; the two Wings (Ale), which compoſe the Sides ʒ 
and the Keel (Carina) winch is a concave Peta] or 


ment reſembling the Keel of a Boat : 2 
intire, + an] ut other times it conſiſts of two Petals or Seg- 
ments, ae See Plate 1 

Fig. 6. and 37. this Sort are the Bean, Pea, Vetch, 


Flos perfonatus, i. e. 1 nt"; oe 

monopetalous Flower, whoſe U part re, 
le ron Fe 2 in Plate ik. Be 7. Fig. 7. and 
20. Of this Kind are the ragon, Toad- flax, c. 


Flos urceolatus, or pitcher-ſhap'd Flower; of this Sort 
are the Arbutus, Whortle-berry, Gr. See Plate III. 


Fig. 24- | 
Fb petaloides, i. e. a | Flower thats 
, nf Gore with 


. * 
Flower; . 
Poſition, it is called an irregular Flower. 

Flos radiatas, i. e. a radiated: Flower, conſiſts of two = 
Parts;..the Diſk (See Plate III. Fig. 10.), which is an Ag- 
gregate of Florets, forming a plain Surface; and the Rays 
(See Plate III. Ng. 10.), Shith are ſeveral Satiflortts {er 
round the Diſk, in form of a Star; Theſe are called ra- 
diated diſcous Flowers: but thoſe- which have no ſuch 
Ray, are called naked diſeous Flowers. 


Flos roſacens, i. e. a roſe- Flower, that is, 4 
Flower conliſting of four or more Perals, which are placed 
circularly in form of a Roſe, as in Plate IH. Fig. 14. 

Flos ſcorpiaides, that is, when the Flowers are ranged 
on one. Side of the Pediele, which twiſts at the Top in 
form 1 of this Sort are the Heltotro- 
Rum, &c. 
Flos ſemifloſeuloſus, i. e. a ſemifloſculous Flower: this 
is compoſed of ſeveral Semiflorets, included in one coms 
mon Calyx. 

Hes ſpicatus, i. e. a ſpiked Flower, is that whoſe 
Flowers are ſet thick on the Pedicle, in fach a manner as 
to form an acute Cone. 

Flos flaminews, i. e. a ſtamineous Flower, is that which 
is compos'd of many Chives, included in a Cahr, havirg 
no Petals: of this Sort is the Biſtort, Sparganium, Ec. 
Hl fterilis, barren Flowers: theſe have no E 
adhering to them; fo are called Male Flowers, and Falſe 
Flowers: of this Kind are the Melon, Gourd, c. 

Flos verticillatus, that is, a whorl-ſhap'd Flower: theſe 
Flowers grow cloſely united, ſurrounding the Stalk at the 
ſeveral Joints. 


Flos umbellatus, i. &. an umbellated Flower, 


is when 


the Extremity of the Stalk or Branch is divided into ſe- 


veral Pedicles or Rays, beginning from the ſame Point, 


and in ſuch a manner as to form a kind of in- 
— like an Umbrella. When the Pedicles, into 


which the Stalk is divided, are ſubdivided into others of 
the ſame Form, upon which the Flowers are diſpos'd ; 
4. e the ſecond Pedicles. That 


Umbel which conſiſts of Peckicles — * 
Umbel ; that which is 2 teh x of Rays and Pe- 
dicles, is call'd a compound U 1 
Folium, a Leaf, rr: extended into 
Lengrh and neff in ſuch a manner as to have one 


from the other, This is call'd, in 


2 to diſtinguiſh it from the Leaf of a Flower, 
which is call d Petalum. 


11 A 


Folium 
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.Folizm fimplex, a fimple Leaf, is that which is not 
bob 4s as in Plate I. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4» 


a compound Leaf, is that which is 


* Fram, 
divided i 8 each reſembling a ſimple Leaf. 
See Plate II. Fig. 20, and 21+ 

Folium digitatum, a digitated Leaf, is a compound Leaf 
divided into ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at 
the Tail, fo as to reſemble an Hand. See Platell. Fig. 14, 
and 15. 

Folium tri vliatum, a trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated Leaf, 
conſiſting of three Fingers, as in Plate II. Fig. 18. 

Folium trilobatum, a trilobated Leaf, of three 
obtuſe Lobes, which are not divided to the Bottom. See 
Plate II. Fig. 

Folium l an heptafoliated Leaf, is a digi 
tated * conſiſting of ſeven Fingers. See Plate I. 


Fig. 10. 
Folium quinquefoliatum, a quin Leaf, is a di- 


quefoliated 
ö eee Fingers. See Plate Il. 
I 
"Folia nated Leaf, is a compound Leaf 


Folium pennatum, a 
divided into ſeveral "ag each of which i is called à Lobe, 
placed along the Middle-rib, either alternately, as in Platell. 
Fig. 22. or by Pairs, as in Plate II. Fig. 21. When 
the Middle-rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, as in Fig. 21. 
it is called an Leaf: and when it is not 
terminated by an odd Lobe, as in Fig. 20. it is termed 
an equal pennated Leaf, When the Lobes are all nearly 
of the fame Form and it is called an uniform 
— w2x0y Leaf; when they are not fo, it is termed 


Folium alatum, à winged Leaf, is, as it were, com- 


. | 
 Folium ramoſum, a ramoſe Leaf, is that which is ftill 
Farther divided than the winged Leaf, as in the common 
or Female Fern. 
 Folium integrum, an intire Leaf, is that which has no 
Diviſion on the Edges, as in Plate I. HF. 5. 
Folium angulatum, an angular Leaf, ther whole Mar- 
gin is cut into ſeveral Angles, as in Plate I. Fig. 4. 
Falium auriculatum, an eared Leaf, is that whoſe Baſe 
next the Pedicle is indented ſomewhat reſembling an Ear, 
as in Plate I. Fig. 8. 
Folium ſagittatum, a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, is that which 


ends in ſharp Angles, reſembling a Dart, as in 
Plate II. Fig. 19. 


Folium finuatum, a ſinuated Leaf, is that which is cut 


about the Edges into ſeveral long and large Segments, as 
in Plate I. Fig. 11. 

Folium ſerratum, a ſerrated Leaf, is that which is cut 
about the Edges into ſeveral acute Segments like the Tecth 
of a Saw, as in PlateI. Fig. 6. 

Folium crenatum, a crenated Leaf, is that which is cut 


about the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments, as in 


Plate I. Fig. 2. 

Folium laciniatum, a Jagged Leaf, is that which is cut 
about the Edges into ſeveral deep Portions, in an irregular 
Manner, as in Plate I. Fig. 13. 

Folium umbilicatum, an umbilicated Leaf, is that which 
has the Pedicle faſten'd to the Backſide of a Leaf, ſo that 
on the Upper-ſide of the Leaf there is a ſrmall Cavity 
form'd like a Navel, as in Plate II. Fig. 16. 

Folliculus, is a leafy membranaceous Sheath or Cover- 
ing, which ſurrounds the Fruit or Seed ; as the Winter- 
cherry, Sc. 

Fornicatus, or fornicated Petals, are ſuch Flower- leaves 
as are arched after the manner of the Galea, or Creſt, of 
the Clary, Sage, Sc. as in Plate III. Fig. 36. 

Fructus, a Fruit: by the Word Fruit are to be under- 
ſtood the Seeds of all Plants, with their Covering. 

Frufus umbilicatus, an umbilicated Fruit, is that _— 
has thoſe Parts of the Flower growing on its To 
it had when it was an Ovary ; by the Name of Kön Umbi- 
licus, or Navel; as in the Medlar, Roſe, Pomgranate, 
Sc. 

Frutex, a Shrub, is a Plant with many woody perennial 
Trunks, ſuch as Roſes, Syringa's, Spaniſh Broom, Cc. 
which divide into ſeveral Stems near the Ground, But 


Cutting 


che Word is frequently uſed Gade, for all woody 
4, Plants of low Growth. — 1. F 


Geniculum, Knots z an Es. 


are ſaid to * n 
Gluma 's the Huſk or Chaff of Corn. Fg 
Hains plants is the outward Ay 7" 


Herba, an Herb: by an Herb are meant all ſuch 
Plants whoſe Stalks 42 the Ground every Year. Ihoſe 
whoſe Roots dg, not continue longer than one Year, are 
termed annual Plants : thoſe. whoſe Roots continue two 
Years, are termed biennial Plants: and thoſe whoſe Roots 
continue many Years, are termed perenazal F | 


or Scales of Plants are faid to 


be inberard. when they are diſpos'd fo as to lie one on 


the Edge of the other, after the manner of Tiles or Slates 


on an Houſe. 


Internodium is that Part of the Saks of f Plants between 
the Knots or Joints. 1 
 Tulus is a Katkin, 8 


Lanugo, Down : the Seeds of Plants which have a 


downy Subſtance faſtened to them, which ſerves as Wings 


de tranſport them, are termed lange; as the Thiſtle, 


ec. 


Locuigments are the Cells in the Froic of F whive 
the Sceds are lodged, ans by, Jl" Bay 
titions. 

Locufta is the outer ( el the Flower and Grain 
of Corn which inclo the Gag. e | 


Malleolus, Mallet : the C bf Vines, which are 


cakes u Jv of n WA en Re. ſo 
as to reſemble a little Mallet, are termed Malleoli; which 


always make better Plants. \ 
Marginatus, bordered: the Seeds of Plants which have 
a thin leafy Border round them, are ſaid to be marginated ; 
as thoſe of the Stock- gilliflower, Honeſty, Sc. 
Mucro, a ſharp Point: thoſe Leaves or Fruits of Plants, 
which are terminated in 1 ſharp Point, are termed au- | 
cronated,  _ | 
Multicapfular Plants are ſuch as have ſeveral Pods of 


„ n * 
bine, c. 


| | ' 
Nucleus, 6 Karnal. is that Pare of the Eruie which is 
incloſed in an hard Shell; FO the Lond Fg Napa 


Apricot, &c. 
* Officulum, aShell, s the hard ſtony Covering of Sceds. 


Panicula, > Panda. is a Stalk diffuſed into ſcveral Pe- 
dicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits: of this Sort are 
_—_— Millet, c. 

appus, Down. See Lango. 

Pediculus, a Pedicle, is that Part of a Stalk which i im- 
mediately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit; and in 
Engliſh is called Footftalk. 

Petala, Petals, are the tender l Leaves, 
which are generally the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a 
Flower: ſo thoſe Flowers which conſiſt of one Leaf, 
are.called monopetalous Flowers; . thoſe of two Leaves, 
are called bipetalous; thoſe of three Leaves, tripetalous; 
thoſe of four Leaves, tetrapetalous ; thoſe of five Leaves, 
pentapctalous ; thoſe of ſix Leaves, hexapetalous; and 
thoſe of a greater Number of Leaves, are termed poly- 
petalous. 

Piſtillum, Pointal or Style, is that Column which ge- 
nerally occupies the Centre of the Flower, riſing on the 
Top of the Embryo; and is commonly ſurrounded with 
the Chives. Sec Plate III. Fig. 3. Theſc differ greatly 
in their Form; for in ſome Flowers they are roundiſh, in 
others triangular, oval, or ſquare. 

Placenta is that Part of S Pod or Huſt of a Plant, 
to which the Seeds are faſten'd, and by which they are 
nouriſh'd till they are ripe. 

Planta, 


more certainly rake Root than any other, and 


At is an organical Body, deſtitute of 
Senſe, and and ſpontaneous Motion, adhering to another 
Body in ſuch a manner as to draw from it its 


ment ; propagating itſelf by Seed. Under this general 


bm are included Trees, Shrubs, Underſhrubs, and 


"Nao: way Leaves : thoſe Plants termed 
. * ere ar. campotd of ſeveral 


1 12 ſo that all 


Plants which pc fork ane ng Se pruniferous, . 


wy Pu 'S the ſoft Part of arround 
l is 0 Fruits, which fi $ 

he Inde Tanin. Caſſia, Sc. * 
Pyramidatus, ramidal: thoſe Flowers or Fruits Which 

2 a Pyramid, as ca 


| Racemus, a Cluſter, is a Stalk Srided or backed bund 


ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits thick 


ſet together, as in the Vine, Curran, Sc.: the fitſt of 


theſe Conditions diſtinguiſhes it from n Spike 3 the laſt 
from à Panicle. | 


Radix, a Root, is that Part of a Plant by which it na- 


turally receives its Nouriſhment. Theſe are of different 


: Forms and Contexrures, ſome of them being fibroſe, others 
fleſhy or woody. - 


only of- ſmall Fibres like Hairs : of this Sort are Graſs, 
Corn, Sc. 


rn k that whick con- | 
ſiſts only of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is gene- 


45 a roundiſh Figure: of this Sort are the Sow-bread, 


Radix bulbeſe, a bulbous Root, is that which conliſts 


of Gin On involving 
SO modes avis. The firſt of theſe is called 
a tunicated Root: of this Sort are the Onion, Tulip, 


_ Hyacinth, Cc, from whence the French call all theſe Sorts 
of 


Roots Onions: the laſt is called a ſquamous, or ſcaly 

Root: 9 Martagon, Sc. 
Radix tefticulata, a teſticulated Root, is a double tube. 

rous Root; for it conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling a 
Pair of Teſticles; of this Sort are ſome of the Orchis's. - 

Radix palmate, an handed Root, is a tuberous Root; 
divided, as it were, into ſeveral Fingers, ſo as to re- 
ſemble an Hand 3 of this Sort is the Handed Orchis. 

Radix aſphodeli, an Aſphode 
compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy Knobs : of this Kind 
are the Kingſpear, Day-lily, Sc. 
Kadi granulgſa, a granulous Root, is a a Kind of gru· 
mous Root, ing of many ſmall fleſhy Knobs, re- 
ſembling Grains.of Corn : of this Kind is the Whne 
Saxifrage. 

Radix grumoſa, a 


grumous Root, is that which con- 


ſiſts of many oblong fleſhy Knobs, joined to one Centre 
at the Top : of this Sort is the Ranunculus. 

Ramus, a Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk; in Trees 
ir is often called a Bough. 
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| Flowers or I Fram, in ſuch manner 4s to form an gente 


Radix fibroſa, a fibroſe Root, is that which conſiſts - 


one another, or of ſeveral Flowers or Fruits ſet more looſely on it; ſo that there 


Sc. | 


Lroot, is that which is 


N 0D 4 


Semen, a Seed, is that Part of a Plant which is com- 
' tnitted to the Earth, in order to obtaini a Plant of the 


like Kind with its Parent-plant, which produced it. 


Semen, a Seed, is a Body perfected by the mutual Ope- 
ration of both 


Plant as that from which it was taken; ſo may properly 
be judged to be analogous to the Egg of an 6viparous 


Semen nitdum, a naked Seed, is that which has no Co- 
y vering beſide the Empalement remaining upon it till the 


time of Vegetation. 
Semen pappeſum, a downy Seed, is that which has a 


. downy Subſtance like Wool faſtened to it, by which it 


is tranſported in the Air to a Diſtance from the 
2 lant. ny 


| Sen, a Pod, is a long, flat, or round membranaceous 
Veſſel, OY one or two Rows of Seeds. 
5 Spica,. a Spike, is a Part of a Stalk thick-ſet with 


Stemins, or Chives, are thoſe Nender Threads which 


_ encompaſs the Style in the Centre of the Flowers, and ſup- 


port the Apices or Summits which contain the Male Duſt, 
Strobilus is the Cone or Fruit of the Pine-tree. 


Striæ, Chanels: thoſe Parts of Plants which have ſmall 


longitudinal Furrows along them, are termed 
ſtriated. „ Te IL TIM 


ſo as to propagate the Species thereby : 4 


the Philbert, Fig, Cc. 


e of this Sort are Thyme, Sages ** 
C. 


Tales, Cuttings; are fuch Parts of a Branch, as, when 


cut off from the Tree; will take Root, if they are planted 


in the Ground. 
 Thyrſus, a Thyrſe, differs from a Spilee, in having the 


are Spaces vilibly between them. 


Tomentum, Flocks, is when. the Leaves or Stalks of 
a thick Down, as — 


Plants are covered with 


Tracbeæ are the An in 1 

Turiones,; Buds, are the future Shoots of Plants; which; 
being inoculated into a proper Stock, will produce a Tree 
of 9 Kind with its Parent. plant, from which it 
was * 


ec 


Vagins, or ghee, Is * Sheath or Coverin of a Bud. | 


Valvæ, Valves, the Sides of the Pod of Seed-veſlel, 
which, when they open lengthways in two Parts like 


Muſſels, Cockles, and ſuch Kinds of Shell-fiſh, are termed 


bivalve Pods; as in the Stock-gilliflower. 

Verticillum. See Flos vertitillatus. 

Vexillum, or Standard. See Flos papilionaceus. 

Vimen is the flexible Shoot of a Tree. 

Verticulæ, Runners; are the ſlender Shoots of Plants, 
which trail on the Ground, and emit Roots at their Joints, 
ſo as to propagate; as in Strawberries, Cinquefoil, G. 

Untells. See Flos umbellatus. 

Umbilicus. See Fructus umbilicatus. 


THE 


Sexes z containing the Rudiment, of: ſuch 


Stolones, Suckers, are ſuch Shoots of Plants as ariſe 
from the Root, and may be taken off with Fibres to then, 


' Suffratex,” Underſhrub, is a woody Plant, not geni- 
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1 
Work to be done in the Kitchen-garden. 


When the Month proves froſty, ſo as that the Ground 
is frozen ſo hard as not to be dug (as it often happens), 


then you may carry Dung upon the Ground, „ th 


Tools 


not be hinder'd with theſe Things when every other Part i 


= you will find a great Loſs attend it the following 


Mike Hot-beds for ſowing early Cucumbers and Me- 
lons, as alſo one or two Hot- beds, at about three Weeks 
Diſtance from each other, for to ſucceed thoſe 


| which were made the laſt Month, that there may be no up, 


want in the Kitchen, where theſe things are requir d. 
So Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, and 
other Sorts of ſmall Sallad-herbs, upon moderate Hot- 
beds, to bring them forward; for at this Seaſon thoſe 
Seeds which are ſown in the natural Earth will not ſucceed; 
or if they do come up, they will not come on very faſt, 
the Ground being cold; and if the Froſt ſhould prove 
ſevere, thoſe which are expos'd to the open Air would 
be deſtroyed z but theſe Hot-beds will only require to be 
cover'd with Mats; fo that thoſe Perſons who have no 
Frames to ſpare, may arch the Beds with Hoops, and 
cover them with Mats, which will be ſufficient in any 
moderate Seaſon. . 
Earth up Celery to blanch it, when the Weather is open, 
and the Ground not too wet; for if the Plants are left 
too naked, they will be in great Danger of being deſtroy d 
by Froſt: therefore at this Seaſon it ſhould be kept earth'd 
up as near the Tops of the Plants as poſſible: and in very 
hard Froſt, ſome of the Drills of Celery, as alſo of the 
Ridges of Endive, which were in to blanch, ſhould 
be cover'd with long Litter, to keep the Froſt out of the 
Ground, otherwiſe they cannot be taken up for Uſe. You 
muſt alſo draw up the Earth to your early Peas and Beans, 
which will greatly protect their Stems from Froſt ; but 


fit 


N 
f 


F 
[ 
; 
1 we 
] 
] 
f 


F 


the Cold of the open Air the next Month, when they ſhould 
are to remain. TS 


eglect will deſtroy them all: the Beds muſt 
be conſtantly kept to an equal Temper. for Heat, and Air 
muſt be given to them at every Opportunity, that the 
Steam of the Bed may paſs off; but this muſt be done 
with great Caution; for if too much cold Air be admitted, 
it will „ e e do the Plants; ſo that the great 
Art in raiſing Plants early, depends upon the juſt, ob- 
ſerving theſe Things. ER” 

When it fo happens, as that by ſevere Froſt, or any 
other Accident, your Cauliflower-plants are deſtroy d, 
which in very ſevere Winters ſometimes is the Caſe, then 
you ſhould, ſo ſoon as the Weather will permit you, make 
a gentle Hot-bed, and ſow ſome Seeds thereon, to raiſe 
a new Supply of Plants ; which, if carefully raiſed,- will 
come to produce very good Heads in about a Fortnight 
or three Weeks, after thoſe which were raiſed in Autumn. 
In like manner you ſhould alſo raiſe ſome Cabbage-plants, 
when your firſt Crop has been deſtroy'd. For want of 
this timely Supply, many times People have loſt all the 
forward Seaſon. - 

The Aſparagus-beds, which were made the laſt Month, 
will now begin to have ſome Buds appear, when you mult 
earth them the full Thickneſs over the Crown of the Roots, 
which ſhould be five or ſix Inches at leaft ; and the Frames 
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uch earlier 2 


Fruit to come out m 


either 


whereby they would be 
Quantity of Fruit than 


time, the Plants ſhould be 


this caſe there will be no occaſion for planting them in Pots. 
The Earth of theſe Hot. beds, where the Strawberries are 


well; therefore it is not prop 
early to the Trees, becauſe this! 
to tender Things, and the Air is 


to apply the Heat too 
is often unfavourable 
— 
of this Month, the Bloſſoms will not 


y leſs ſevere than in this ; ſo that there 
will be leſs Danger of miſcarrying, and the Fruit will be 
ripe almoſt as early as thoſe which were forc'd all De- 


admitted to them; ſo that, if the Heat be not 


* 


£ 


nit in Prime, or yet laſting. _ 


i, Ronville, Portail, Beſi de Caiſſoy de 
Chaumontelle ; and for baking, the Cadillac, Black Pear 
of Worceſter, Engliſh Warden, and the Pickering. 

Apples; | Nonpareil, French Pippin, 


Golden-pippin, | 
 Golden-ruſflet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Pile's Ruſſet, Harvey 


Apple, Kentiſh-pippin, Holland Pippin, aromatic Pippin, 
Kirton-pippin, Winter Pearmain, monſtrous Rennet, Pear 
 Ruſfer, aromatic Ruſſet, John Apple, Winter Qyecening, 
Pomme Roy, Pomme d' Apis, Winter Gilliflower, with 
many others of leſs Note; as alſo Nuts, Almonds, Services, 
and 'Medlars ; and Grapes where they have been carefully 
preſerv d, by cutting the Bunches with a Knot of the Shoot 
of the Vine, and hanging them in Rows, in a dry, warm 


Room, at ſuch Diſtance as not to touch each other, and that 


the Air may pals freely between them; otherwiſe they will 
ſoon grow mouldy, and rot. By this Method, the Grapes 
have been preſerv'd good until the End of - February. 

Wark to be done in the Pleaſure-Garden and Wildernefs. 


' In froſty Weather you ſhould cover the Beds of Ra- 
nunculus' s, Anemonies, Hyacinths, and other choice 
Flowers: ſuch of them as are not come up above-ground 
may be cover'd with Peas-haulm, or fome other light Co- 
* vering, which will admit the Air, but prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating the Earth: but ſuch of the Flowers as 

are come up, mult be arch'd over with Hoops, and co- 
ver'd with Mats or Cloths ; for if they are not protected 
from the Froſt at this Seaſon, the Roots are many times 
deſtroy d; but in mild Weather they ſhould be uncover'd, 
and expos'd to the Air as much as poſſible; for if they 
are too cloſely cover d, they are apt to mould and decay. 
Where- ever this Covering is practiſed, it ſhould be con- 
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of bearing a much larger 
which are newly tranſplanted; : is 
ot if they were planted into Pots at this Seaſon, and kept 
in a ſhady Situation all the following Summer, they will 
be in good Order to force the next Scaſun. But where | 
there has not been a Proviſion made of theſe Plants in 
Earth to their Roots, and put upon the Hot- bed; and in 


but not enrich'd with 


tunities; for if theyre kept esd e @ocoted 


1 


. 
Fes 


FIT 
= 


7 


BE 


poſſible in mild Weather. EE 
Your choice Carnations ſhould alſo be guarded from 
heavy Rains, Snow, and ſevere Froſt, which are often 
very deſtructive to them; but you muſt give them as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, otherwiſe they 
will draw 2 and come to little. At this Seaſon 
you muſt be careful to them from Vermin, 
which, for want of other Food, will deſtroy them; par- 
ticularly Rats and Mice often make great Havock with 
them; and where Hares or Rabbets can come to them, 
they generally make clear Work, ſeldom leaving any in 
air Neck, The Sparrows, at this Seaſon, often peck 

out 
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| - You may, toward the Later end of this Month (if the 
Weather is mild), tranſplant Stocks for Fruit - trees; as 
alſo young Foreſt-trees, where it was neglected to be done 
112 in Autumn; for the ſooner it is done, it will be the better, 
the Soil be dry; for when it is done late in the 
if it ſhould prove dry Weather, they will be in 
Dang of being toes, pc i ther * 


venitnce to water them. 


Wark to in dune in the Greenhouſe and Stove | 
ith green Flowers; Spring Cy⸗ | Jes Month very ſevere (as it often happens), 
clamen, Perennial Navelwort with Blue Flowers, Hearts- — , the Fo our of your Green- 
1 4 gmt gen wp eg pal nat 
it will cauſe all the Fruit to drop off, aps ang; Hops 
great Part of the Leaves alſo; therefore it is very uſe 
do have a Flue contrived under the Pavement, in the Front 
of the. Green-houſe, which may be us'd in very hard 
Winters, when it will be very difficult to keep the Froſt 
out of the Houſe, where it is z\ but where there is 
no ſuch Contrivance, the Glaſſes in Front ſhould be cloſely 
. covr'd ge ee Reads berg and you hold bh 
"a or eight large Candles to burn in the Green-houſe every 
Nose which are much better than burning of Charcoal, 
85 ig by ſome; p „ which is equally pernicious to 
Plants as Ani where the Air is confin'd, as in Green- 
_— muſt be, when they are cloſely ſhut. Beſides, 
gran. Chevy: Show the, Hir- is fill d with Moiſture, 
Damp in Green houſes, * — 
2 two or three gentle Fires where 
r Air, which 
een eas the Leaves of the Tees to grow mou, 


three times, a — ; 

Ii noon} Fives froſty Weather . to your 
» Cockiſcomb, G Trees in the Nurſery, to prevent their being eaten 

and other tender Kinds, Hares, Rabbets, or other Animals, which in hard Sea- 

gre ng to his ſors often eat:down young Trees, and alſo dſbark large 

you may expect to obtain. | 1 hardy Foreſt- 

will not produce any in thi trees in the N but e 

4 - urſery ; — 6 do ſorae ſmall 

Prune: up Wilderneſs-trees 
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a Monat, Al thefoRodnarecdhuch better for 
Uſe, when they ate taken up! beſore they begin to ſhoot; ic 
for after they have ſhot out new Fibres; they either graw 
we Os dye abnakry 
3 "768 N 1 


my | 


L. | 
| —— it ſhur up for 

is wanted, that it * be dug in, when the Earth in the | | 
Flt l You may now trim of the Kr. 

and plaſh. Hedges; but it is better to delay it until the The hardy ſucculent Plants muſt have as much Air as 
Froſt is over, becauſe, where Trees are greatly weed. poſſible in mild; Weather; for if they are too cloſely ſhur 
the Froſt often, penetrates, and much injures tbem. up, they often caſt their Leaves, and appear volightly, 

"When che Wander in/mjkd, you frouds comtinne ub 8 — Senccio's, and the 
. ng the Groved. where you. intenel a plang_ young, Trees F 


in the two following Months; and prepare ſome Beds for 
ſowing: Kernels of Fruit · trees, or Maſt and Berries of 
Foreſt- trees, or flowering Shrubs, which muſt be ſuw nn 
the Latter- end of this Month, or the Beginning of the next. | 

You ſhould alſo continue digging the Ground between 


the Rows of Trees in the Nurlery, being careful not to 
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the rinks Hep of he Bed is over, which ſeldom laſts 
above a Week, eſpecially if the Dung had been well 

par'd before it was us d. At this Seaſon you muſt — 
very cloſely to your Hot -· beds, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants as often as the Weather will permit 
be manag 


| ſeldom continue long in Bearing, 
therefore it is very neceſſa | 
this Month is tull carly to ſow Melons for the firſt Crop, 
„ 


The Muſhroom-beds muſt now be carefully guarded 
from great Rain and Snow; which, -if they are not well 
defenaed from, will chill the Beds, and deſtroy all the 
| Spawn, ſo that they will hever recover it: therefore it is 
the ſureſt Method to have one or two Beds cover'd with 
Frames, or made uhder a Shed thatched over with Straw, 
which will reer 

Quantity of Muſhrooms be obtain'd in the 
Lan ram, this Method. . 


Month you tauſt plant your Car, Silefs, and Imperia 
Loot” Hoa the Beds or Ynders where they 
in the inter 3 bur ſome of the Plants in the Borders 


Tho be lef to remain for they will 


very little ſown at this Scaſon; becauſe it will ſoon pipe, 


more 
ſhould be planted out of this Sowing, x 1 
ſix or ſeven Weeks, which is as long as this early Crop 
of Celery will continue fit for Uſe ; and you ſhould now 
ſow Aſparagus- ſeed in a Bed of good Earth, for Plants 
againſt the next Year, to make freſh Plantations. 

Tranſplant Cabbages, Savoys, Leeks, Parſnepa, Car- 
rots, N if it was not done the former 
Month; obſerving (as was there directed) to hang up the 
Cabbages and Savoys in a dry Place for five or ſix Days, 
that the Wet may drain out from between their Leaves; 
which, if left in, would rot them. | 

Plant Potatoes and Jeruſalem Artichokes, toward the 
End of the Month, if the Weather is inclineable to be 
good, and the Ground dry ; otherwiſe it will be better to 
diefer this Work a Month longer, obſerving to 
trench the Ground deep, that the Roots may be placed 
at leaſt fix or eight Inches below the Surface, otherwiſe 
they will not ſucceed ſo well. Theſe ſhould have a loamy 
Soil ; and when the Roots are placed in the Trenches, 
there ſhould be ſome Dung laid over them, eſpecially in 
poor Ground, otherwiſe the Roots will not be large. This 
muſt be underſtood for the Potatoe ; for the Jeruſalem Ar- 
tichoke is ſo very hardy, as to multiply too faſt in any 

Suil or Situation, 


plow or 


February 

Dung and trench the Ground well, where you intend 
to plant Aſparagus ; letting it remain in Ridges until the 
Seaſon for planting, which will be the Latter-end of next 
Month ; but in the doing of this, you ſhould be careful 
to make the Bottom of each Trench level, before you put 
in the Dung, which muſt alſo be laid level; otherwiſe, 
when you come to make the Drills for laying in the Plants; 
the Dung will be turned up in thoſe Places where it lies 
ſhallow 


The Cauliflower- plants, which were plac'd under Bell 
or Hand-glafſes in Oætober laſt, ſhould, toward the End of 
this Month, be parted z leaving only one of the ſtrongeſt 
Plants under each Glaſs, if you intend to have large 
Heads ; but many People now leave two Plants remain- 
ing to flower; but where this is practiſed, they can- 
not be ſo long cover'd with the Glaſſes, as where one Plant 
is left. But in doing of this you muſt be careful not to 
rn Plants which are left; and if 

are grown as to inſt the Glaſſes, 
you ſhould raiſe the Earth in 1 the Plants 
two Feet and an half broad, and five or fix Inches high; 
that the Glaſſes may be advanced ſo as not to cruſh the 
Leaves of the Plants. By doing of this, the Glaſſes may. 
be kept over the Plants in bad Weather, until the End of 
March, which is often of great Uſe to them when the Sea- 


ſon is bad ; and hereby they will be brought earlier to 


flower. When this is done, great Care muſt be had, that 
the Earth doth not get into the Heart of the Plants, which 
will deſtroy them. OS 

The Peas and Beans which were ſown in Autumn, and 
have ſtood thro' the Winter, will now begin to advance 


therefore the Ground between them ſhould be hoed, and 


the Earth drawn up to their Stems ; which will ſtrengthen 
them, and guard their Stems from the Injury of Froſts ; 
but this ſhould be done in a dry Day, leſt the Moiſture of 
the Earth ſhould rot the tender Stems of the Plants. 
Toward the End of this Month, you may ſow ſome 
Purſlane-ſeeds upon a moderate Hot-bed, which will be 
fit for Uſe in April; but that is earlier than the generality 
of People care to eat it. N Er ; | 
Look well to Snails, and other Vermin, which may be 


deſtroyed in the Holes of Walls, Sc. where they were 


= abroad, 


in Winter; for the next Month they will get 
and make great Havock in the Kitchen-garden. 
If your early Fruit-trees againſt the Walls begin to 


open 
their Flowers, they muſt be carefully cover'd with Mats, 


Reeds, or ſome other Coverings ; otherwiſe they will be 
in Danger of ſuffering by Froſts, or coid Winds, which 
frequently happen at this Seaſon. | — 8 58 
You may now plant Hops, dig the Ground, and prune 
the Roots of the old Hop-grounds ; being careful not to 
injure the Buds of the Plants, which now begin to ſwell. 


: Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Cabbages, Savoys, Borecole, Broccoli, Carrots, Parſ- 
neps, Turneps, Beets, Skirrers, Scorzonera, Salſafy, large 
Parſley-roots, Chardons, Coleworts, Spinach, Potatoes, 
Jeruſalem Artichokes, Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Rocam- 
bole, Shalots, Sage, Parſley, Sorrel, Sprouts from the 
Stems of Cabbages and Savoys z and on the Hot-heds 
Mint, Tanſy, and Farragon, where they were planted 
early in January; and in ſome warm Borders there are 
Radiſhes which were ſown in Autumn: upon Hot-beds 
all Sorts of ſmall Sallad-herbs, as Lettuce, Creſſes, Co- 
riander, Turnep, Rape, and Muſtard, Muſhrooms on the 
Beds which have been carefully defended from the Wet 
and Froft : you have alſo Endive and Celery, Chervil for 
Soups, which is by many Perſons greatly eſteem'd ; and 
on — Not · beds made in December you have Aſparagus, 
which towards the Middle of this Month, when there be- 
gins to be ſome ſunny Weather to colour it, will be very 
good: you have allo many Sorts of FPot-herbs, and aro- 
matic Plants, as Winter- ſavory, Hyſſop, Thyme, Laven- 
der, Roſmary, Burnet, Chard- beet, and Pot-marjoram. 


Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


You may now continue to prune ſuch of your Fruit- 
trees as were not before prun'd, either againſt Walls, . 
11 C 's, 


liers, or Standards; \ tia to do the moſt hardy Sorts 
firſt, and let the tender Kinds alone till laſt, when there 
will be leſs Danger of their ſuffering by Cold. And where 


a Trees wwe "too wen. 5 hou be the ſt vl 


run'd. 

The Fig-trees, which were cover'd in'froſty Weather 

to protect their tender Branches from Injury, ſhould be 

open'd in warm Weather to admit freſh Air; otherwiſe 
they will be in Danger of growing mouldy, which would 
decay them. But in froſty Weather muſt be cover'd 
again, ' otherwiſe theſe will be in more of havin 
the tender Branches and the Fruit deſtroyed, than thoſe 
which were never cover'd. 

Where-ever your Eſpaliers are decay'd, and have not 
been repair'd the former Months, it ſhould be no ook 
deferr d; becauſe the Buds of the Fruit- trees will now 
gin to ſwell, and thereby be in Danger of rubbing off 
and ſuch of your Trees as have been trained to the 
liers already, muſt now be prun'd, and faſten'd hetero 
regularly, and at their proper . Diſtances, that when their 
Leaves come out, there may be no Confuſion. 

Tranſplant all Sorts of Fruit-trees, where they are want- 
ing, this being the moſt proper Seaſon for moiſt Land 
(in which it is not ſo well to plant in Autumn) ; but you 
muſt obſerve to work the Ground well, and break the 
Clods before planting, that the Earth may the better join 
to every Part of the Roots. The Heads of theſe Trees 
ſhou!d alſo be left on until they begin to puſh; when they 
muſt be carefully cut down, after the manner direfted in 
the Body of this Work, under the Article of Planting. 

The Latter-end of this Month (if the Seaſon be au 
you muſt begin to graft Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
other hardy Kinds of Fruit; being 
are well clay*d, that the Wind can't enter to the Graft, 

upon which chiefly depends your Succeſs. ; 
"Yau may now ſow the Kernels and Stones of hardy 
Fruits for Stocks, to bud and graft the more generous 
Kinds upon; obſerving to cover them equally with Earth, 
that none may appear to entice the Mice or 
other Vermin to them; which often deſtroy whole Beds 
of Seeds, if they are not prevented. 

In moiſt Weather clear your Fruit-trees from Moſs 
(where they are infeſted with it); which, at this Seaſon, 
may be eaſily done with an iron Inſtrument ſhaped like 
an Hoe, and hollow'd in the Middle to the Size of the 
Branches which are to be fcrap'd ; fo that there ſhould be 
three Sizes of theſe Inſtruments, which will be ſufficient 
for all the different Branches; and the Moſs, being tender 
at this time, may be eaſily rubb d off. 


Look carefully after Bulfinches, to deſtroy chem; for 


at this Seaſon they do great Miſchief to all Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, by 


or three Days. 
Ihe early Fruit-frame or F frame muſt now be 
duly attended to give them py as the Seaſon may re- 
quire ; as alſo to keep up the Heat, without which the 
tender Fruit will drop off, and come to no 
You muſt now look carefully to the Strawberries which 
are in Hot-beds, obſerving to let them have a large Share 
of Air, as alſo to refreſh them with Water; otherwiſe the 
Bloſſoms will drop off, and there will be very little Fru 
produc'd. 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


| Pears; Winter Boncretien, Beſſy de Caſſoy, Citron 
d' Hyver, Winter Ruſſelet, Bugi, or Bergamot de Paſque, 


Lord Cbeyne s green Pear, Portail, Double-Fleur, Saint-- 
Lezin, Carmelite, Saint-Martial ; and for baking, the Ca- 


dillac, Union or Pickering, Exil. 5 Warden, and black 
Pcar of Worceſter. 


Apples; Rennet-Grife, Aromatic-Pi ippin, Golden- 
Ruſſets, Nonpareil, Golden-Pippin, Holland Pippin, 


French Pippin, Kentiſo Pippin, Stone-Pippin, John Ap- 
ple, Harvey Apple, Pile's Ruſſet, Jbeeler's Ruſſet, Win- 
ter Pearmain, with ſome others of leſs Note. 


Mort to be done in the Pleaſure- Garden. 
If the Weather be mild, you may now plant out your 
4 


y careful, that they 


Ground is dry; 
and obtain Strength, before the dry Weather of 


pecking off their Buds ; where they are not mo- 
leſted, they often deſtroy os the F ruit of 0 Garden in two 


moſt Sorts of Foreſt-trees may now be tran 


921 . Fes in a warm Situation (bur 


main be rem 


the Sanni fag Theſe Seeds 80000 be 
very lightly cover'd with Earth ; for if they are buried 


too \ they often lie a Year before come up; there- 
for fort: e ee eee 
r 
our Auricula's in Pots were not frefh-carth'd the 
155 onth, that now Thould be done, in the mann di 
redied in Fry z for how theit Flower-bilds vill 
to ſhew api . F510 Oe os WY OE, 
their Flowbrs will not be id 
your Fd tics, 


prov'd b 
Stir the Surface of the Ground © 

whatever Filth 

ſerviceable to 


and clear thein from Weeds, Moſs, and 
may appear thereon z which will be very 
— and a9 a ee oth Gude 
2 your Gfound in the Flo ver. nurſery 
for ih ſowing « S and © th recelve Plants the next Month, 
when you will have much Bufineſs of different Kinds to 
do; ſo that if you do not in, Forwardneſs 


this Month; you will be fo kurried in the next, that 
r 


form'd. 

Tranſp Canterbury Bells, French Honeyſuckles, 
Daiſies, 8 ves, Pinks, N il- 
ia Ragged- Robins, Bache- 


atica n 


2 ders of 
your Pleafure-garden, where they are deſign'd to flower; 
ba thit'ls er & be done fe AB-Saees where the 


becauſe the Plints will have taken Root, 
the 


„ hare vil ras «grit tie 
Flo 


Wers. 


In dry froſty . 
choice Ranunculus's, Anemonies, 


u n 8 


wile they 


A = 8. 1 beg der 
1 dane 


not numerous; and many 
times the Roots ire d a by Froſt at this Seaſo, 
Where' this is not the Froſt often pinches the 
Buds of the forward N ſo as to deſtroy the 
Middle of the Flowers, whereby the fineſt double Flow- 
ers are retider*d fingle, which is a very great Diſapoint- 
ment. And if the Robts were purchaſed, the Perſons 
who ſold them are often blatned for having cheated the 
Purchaſer, when it is intirely owing to the Neglect of co- 


vering them. 
You may now tranſplani all Sorts of hardy Flowering- 
trees and Shrubs z, as Lilacs, Laburnums, Bladder-Senis, 


Scorpion-Sena's, Rotes, Honeyſuckles, Jaſmines, Ce 


planted with 
Safety; but Ever · greens ſhould not be remov'd. till the 
Beginning of April, when they are juſt ready to puſh out 
_ Buds, which 3 is the ſafeſt Seaſon to tranſplant them 


"Pie Dutch Box for Ed for Edge to Borders; but it is a 
better Seaſon in September y for dry Ground; be- 
cauſe it will be firmly rooted before the Drought of the 


Spring, which is often very deſtructive to ſuch Edgings 
as are late planted. * 


Break up your Gravel-walks, and turn them; but do 


not rake them until the Middle of next Month, by which 
time they will be well ſettled. 


The Latrer-end of this Month you ſhould rake and 


clean the Quarters of your Wilderneſs, becauſe the Flow- 
ers which are under the Trees will now begin to blow ; 


is 


C ; 
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r thee e ing nd 
that it may appear fightly. The 
walks ſhould alſo de cut by a Line, E even; 
and the Water: tables on the Sides of the Walks ſhould 


28 deres eee en 
ols. 


| Make Hor-beds for . EN 
ire to be brought er in te Sp 

oth are in Danger, of nor ther Toad > as 
the Amaranthus's, Amaranthoides, 

monium, Double-ſtrip*d Balmine, with ſome — — 
You muſt alſo plant A war Pipe ee to 
come early in the Summer, provided you did not do it 
the laſt Month. You may how for the Double Larkipur 
on warm dry Borders; and. theſe carly-ſown Flowers will 


be ſtronger, and more double (if 7 than thoſe 
which 2 later. 8 0442 Starworts muſt 


de now fown in a warm Border of light Earth. 
Plants now in Flower in the Pleafure-Garden. 


Winter Aconi Hellehoraſter or Bears foot, True 
Black Helbore, Green-flower'd Black r Snow- 


8 


ene ker d deren 
Polyanthus Narciſſus, Panſies or 


Eles, Yellow Alpine Al Eaſtern Al ' 
ple Flowers, Vieles, 585 forne An 


Hark Trees and Shrubs mow in Flower. 
5 two or on Sorts 'Mezereon 


— 2 Traveller's Joy, Che: 
far, 1 Ky —.— 


| il-. 


Claftenbury Thorn, Phullyrea, hin 

White, ry Aden ber, 

_ ns e 

en & Cones, Afh-colour* Ground 1 
Tree W up Mofs, Ruc-leav* 'Whitlow- -graſs, Pine- 


tree Cones. And if the'Sealon proves late, moſt of the 
Roots which are niention'd in the former Month, may, yet 
be taken up for Uſe. If the Seaſon, is fc 1 Joy haye 


Violet-flowers, Coltsfoot-flowers, Water 
Birch-ixe will be bt to tap for the Juice. 


4 Wark ts be dons in the Nurkery. 


You may now tranſplant moſt Sorts of hardy Foreſt- 


trees, and Shrubs, provided the Seaſon be fa - time 


vourable ; otherwiſe it vill be better to defer it a little 


later. If you did not take off the La yers of Elms, Limes, 
and other hardy Foreſt. trees, or Sh at Michaelmas, 


it ſhould now be done, planting them into the Nurſery 
Rows three Feet aſunder, and 8 * 


the Rows; where they may e 
tin Strength, in order for tranſplanting where e they are to 


"The Grows where you Bend to flint I Nuiry' bf os 


| Ever-greens, ſhould now be carefully trenched ; obſery- 


ing eo den i. Foch the Roots of al noxious Weeds, Bt. 


particularly Couch-grafs, which, if 2 in the Ground, will 
en 88 of che ins 2 -planted Trees, and prove 


1 and wi be very difficult to get 


dere the Ground berireth the Trees in the Nurſery 
was not dug the former Month, it ſhould now be done; 
| obſerving (as was before directed) not to * their 


Roots; but ſhorten ſuch as were extended far from their m 


Stems, i in order to force out young Roots nearer, that they 
may be fitted for tranſplanting. This ſhould be particu- 
larly obſerved in Holkes, and other, Ever-greens, 83 
ſhould be conſtantly dug round every Tear, 

all downright Roots, and ſuch as extend ener from 
the Plants; which will occaſion a great Quantity of ſtrong 
Fibres to be ſent forth near their Stems, and render them 
much better to remove, becauſe theſe will maintain a Ball 


4 Grown, and dl 


February 


kin, of Earth to ir Roots tay FH the want 
of which renders it almoſt im to tranſplant ſuch 
Trees as have remain'd many Years, without having been 
dug round. 

You muſt now plant Ares and for the Seeds, Maſt, 
or Berten, of orher hardy Trees and Shrubs, being care- 
ful to cover them with Earth ; for if an — 4 
expoſed, it will entice Mice, 9 5 — 
XL ad your whole Scar Ge 


Toward the! Latter-end of this Month, you u ſhould cut 
off the Heads of your Stocks, which were. L budded with 
ruit the preceding, Summer, about four or five Inches 


ve the Buds; always obſerying to cut the Stock ſloping 
from the Bud, W injured by the flowing 


of the Sap from the wounded Part 0 the Stock. 


If this Month proves mild, you muſt graft Cherries, 


Plums, Pears, Ap es, and other hardy Fruits; but if 


there are hard F and ne Winds, is will be bet- 


ter to defer it a little later; ſuch Weather is very de- 
ſtructive to Grafts. 


Tou may now plant Cuttings of Currans, Goolberries, 
and other 2 grow from Cutting, in ſhady 


obſerving to. cloſe th the Earth well about them 
iſe the drying Winds of March will 


r 


Make Layers oC alt pane. foods Excaic Trees, which 


- you. want to increaſe in this, Month, after all hard Froſts 


are oyer ; for ſome of theſe are too tender to be laid in 
Autumn, the Wet of the Winter, fucceeded- by Froſt, 
php w————_ rw 


Work to be done in the Green-houſe and Stave. 


If the Weather be mild, and the Air foft, you ſhould. 
' begin to let Air into, your Green-houle ; — be 
done with ( r 
che Winds arp, at leaſt, not on the Side on which the 
Wind blows; for a ſharp Air at this Scaſon Moms 
Damage to your Plants, now 2 tender. Myrtles, 
Oranges, Geraniums, and o p Flages, — now 
be frequently refreſh d with 5 uk bg them have 
it odere and often; for if it de giv to them in 

-Quancites at this Seaſon, it will be very in *. to 


A off all dead and decay . from. your, Planes, 


and, ſtir the Sur 413 


them from Weeds; and if you add a little very. 

rotten Neats· dung upon the Tops of the Tubs or Pots, it 
will be ſerviceable to the Plants. Lou ſhould at the ſame 
time bruſh down all Cobwebs, and make the Houſe clean 

in every Part; Ne being as neceſſary to ID 


of Plants, as of Animals. 
| Hike Her bad to ſow tender Exotic Seeds. upon, 
Which are brought Eh very hot Countries; obſerving to 
| work the Dung well, that . 


ob- 25 1 1 for when the — is not equally 


Beds may retain their Heat, 


own with a N 
W > Beds ; becauſe when t 
ater*d, the Water will run into the Holes, and 
chose Places.to. be ver· wet, when the other Parts of the 
will receive little or no Benefit from it; but if chey 
n the better Method is, to 
ſow them in Pots of Earth, and 


bed of Tanners Bark — — 2 1422 — 


; a long time before they vegetate, ſo, if the Heat. of the 
Bed ſhould 


decline too much, it may be Rs ago 
by frog, and big Gee vom Ton 


2 5 then p I. EE eerie 
1 en PEP muſt be plac d to foree them out carly in 
the Spring, that their Shoots may have time to harden 
before Winter. But in ſhifting them you ſhould be cate- 
ful to cut off all mouldy and decay d Roots, and to cleanſe 


va Roots and Stems from any Filth they may have con- 


ed: and when they are — in the Hot - bed, 2 


* 

N * * * * — 
_ —"—_ >. - 2 
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the 
them; but Michaelmgs is the beſt 
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March 


muſt be careful, that the Heat be not too great, and fre- 
quently refreſh them ,with Water, not only to their Roots, 
but over every Part of their Stems ; which will ſupple ciſtus, 
their Barks, and cauſe them to puſh out vigorouſly. But 


when the Sun begins to ſhine with great Force, the Glaſſes 


of the Houſe ſhould be ſhaded with Mats or Cloths ; 
otherwiſe it will ſcorch their Leaves, and dry the Bark of 
the Shoots; ſo that they will y ſuffer, if too much 
expos'd thereto : but this and of Orange- 
trees ſhould · not be too often practiſed on them; for it will 
weaken the Trees, when repeated too frequently : there- 
fore where they are not in a bad Condition, it will 
be the better way to let them be ſhifted, if there be Oc- 
caſion 3 and place them in a ſhady Situation, when they 
are brought out of the Green-houſe, where, if they are 
duly ſupplied with Water, they will break out again very 
ſtrong and well. 

The Bark in the Beds of the Stoves will now require 
do be ſtirr'd up, and ſome freſh Bark added to them to 
renew their Heat, which will now begin to decline, and, 
if not ti renew'd, the Plants will ſuffer greatly: 
this muſt be done in a warm Day, when the Air is ſoft; 
for in very cold Weather the Glalics mult not be open d. 
ſo that the Bark could not be then put in. At the fame 
time, ſuch of the Plants as are rooted through the Pots, 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Size larger; but in doing of 
this, e to injure their Roots; 

uſe, at this Seaſon, they will not ſoon recover. | 
— and clean the Leaves of your Coffee · trees, and 
other woody Plants in the Bark-ſtove, from Inſects and 


Filth; and pick off all decay d Leaves, which, if left on, 
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cens, Malpighia Mali. Punici facie, purple lower d 
wort, Ciſtus 's, Coffee · tree, Arum Zthiopicum, . = 
ciſtus, Jacobæa L. Mexican Lily, with ſome others. 


M AR C H. 


HE Weather in this Month is y more un- 
reed ſome- 
times it 1 ob) froſty ; at other times cold and 
wet, wit 1 Hail, and ſtrong Winds; which 
makes a diligent Attendance upon the Hot-beds of Cu- 
cumbers and Melons abſolutely ; otherwiſe they 
often miſcarry, or at leaſt joſe all their firſt Crop of Fruit. 
To avoid which, if your Beds have very much declin'd 
their Heat, you ſhould add a Lining of new Horſe-dung 
round che Sides: which will renew the Heat of the Beds; 
and alſo obſerve to cover the Glaſſes cloſe with Mats every 
Night 3 but in the Day-time they muſt have freſh Air, 
to the Heat of the Beds, whenever the 
Wecker will after the new Dung is laid 


but on their Sides, which will occaſion a great Steam in the 


Beds for ſome Days) ; without which the Fruit will drop 
off, and come to nothing. 
| Sow Cabbages Savoys, and Red for Winter- 
28 = laſt Month) ; and plant out 


r ts Which are remaining in the 
Cauliflower. plants which were 


Ard de dad Month, to ſucceed thoſe rais d in Autumn, 
ſnould now be *d out upon freſh Hot beds, to bring 
them forward ; bur they ſhould not be too cloſely co- 

ver'd, Id! b roofs Drogrr. and ſpoil 


would infe& the Air of the Houſe. The Surface of the them. 


Earth in the Pots ſhould alſo be 142 to pre- 
vent its binding; and muſt always be ept free m | 
Weeds. 

The Anana- plants will now ſhew their Fruit apace, ſo 
that they ſhould be frequently water d to bring them for- 
ward ; and the Hear of the Stove muſt be kept up; for 
if thar is ſuffer'd to decline, the Plants will c their 
Colour, and the Fruit will be render d ſmall, and worth 
little. Toward the End of this Month you muſt prepare 
ſome freſh Bark to make the Summer- beds for the Anana's, 
into which they ſhould be plung'd ſome time this Month. 
But this is to be only underftood of thoſe Plants which 
are in Pots, and the Suckers of the laſt Seaſon; nor ſhould 
theſe be removed too early into the Beds, unleſs there is 
a Fire-place to warm the Air in bad Weather; for the 
Warmth of the Bark alone will not be ſufficient for theſe 
Plants, until the Middle of April; for thoſe which were 
planted into the Tan at Michaelmas for fruiting, muſt not 
be now diſturb'd. | 
The Aloes, Euphorbiums, Torch-thiſtles, Melon-thi- 
ſtles, and other tender ſucculent Plants, ſhould have very 
little Water given them at this Seaſon ; but the Ficoides's, 
Sedums, Cotyledons, and other hardy Kinds, muſt be fre 
quently refreſh*'d : but theſe muſt not have it in too 
Quantities, becauſe much Wet at this Seaſon will often 
rot them. You muſt now make freſh Hot-beds of Tan, 
to ſow the Seeds of ſuch tender Exotics as are annual, or 
that you may have receiv'd from abroad ; into which you 
ſhould plunge ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth, that 
the Mould may be warm before the Seeds are ſown. This 
| Method of ſowing the Seeds in Pots is preferable to any 
| other; becauſe the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 

when they are fit to tranſplant, with the Earth about their 


Roots, whereby they will be in little Danger of ſuffering, 
becauſe their Roots will be preſerved intire. 


Plants in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. 


Indian Yellow Jaſmine, lex-Icav'd Jaſmine, Spaniſh 
Jaſmine, Alaternoides ericz folio, Alacernoides with an 


Orpine-leaf, Geranium with a ſcarlet Flower, Geranium 


with a variegated Flower, ſcveral Sorts of Ficoides's, Po- 
lygala arboreſcens, Aleppo Cyclamens, Senecio Africa- 
nus folio retuſo, Doria Africana Atriplicis folio, Doria 
Africana Coronopi folio, Hermannia Alni folio, Aloes of 
ſeveral Sorts, Anemonoſpermos's, Turnera, Shrubby Ame- 
rican Baſtard-Sena with a large yellow Flower, Euphor- 

b:2ms, Cotyledon with broad cut Leaves, Sedum arboreſ- 


Continue to put in Beans and Peas every Fortnight, that 
there may be a Succeſſion of them through the Seaſon ; 
and ſow Radiſhes, E 
ſucceed thoſe before ſown ; and ſow ſome Celery-ſced to- 
ward the End of this Month; to ſucceed that which was 
ſown in February. 

You may now ſow Parſneps, Carrots, Onions, Leeks, 
Beets, — Bugloſs, Burner, Dill, Fennel, Chervil, 
Smallage, Alifanders, &c. but theſe ſhould be ſown early | 
in the Month, eſpecially if the Soil is dry, otherwiſe they 
ſeldom grow Ee n 
latter End of the Month is time eno 

The of this Month you ſhould earth up 
Alexanders, to blanch them; which will render them ten- 
der, ſo that in three Weeks time they will be fit for Uſe: 
for when they begin to ſhoot their Stems for 
they are good for nothing. This is alſo the time for 
blanching of Dandelion, which ſome are very fond 
to eat as a Sallad-heib. The Plants may be pr from 
the Fields, T0 
manner. as is pratiſed by Endive; n 
three Weeks fit for Uſe. 


You aiay yer four de, rel, Chervid, Guth, Fen- 


large nel, Marigolds, and Spinach, eſpecially if the Ground is 


moiſt ; for in ſuch Land this Scaſon is better than to ſow 
them earlier. 


Slip and plant Mint, Tarragon, Penyroyal, chamowüe- 
Baum, Savory, Sage, Roſmary, Hyſſop, Lavender-cot- 
2 n, Spike-lavender, Wormweecd, Southernwood, and 

aromatic Plants, which are now beginning to 
Per gar will take Root better than at any other time of 
the Year. 

You may now ſlip the Off-ſets from the old Roots of 
Skirrets, and lant them in Rows ten Inches aſunder, and 
ſix Inches e in the Rows, obſerving in dry Wei- 


ther to water them until they have taken Root; but 


3 make ſo good Roots as thoſe raiſed from 

Your large Kind of Lettuce - plants, which have ſtood 
the Winter in warm Borders, muſt now be planted out 
into a more open Expoſure; otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, and come to little. You muſt alſo ſow ſome Seeds 
of the Silefia, Cos, Imperial, and other Lettuces, in an 
open rich Spot of Ground, to ſucceed thoſe of the lait 


Month's ſowing ; and ſow ſome Endive to come early in 
Summer. 
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March 
to four or five Eyes, that they may be furniſh'd with la- 
teral Branches 3 Ground; otherwiſe they will run 
up tall, and become naked at Bottom; but this is chiefly 
to be underſtood of Dwarf: trees. | Io 

Dig and clear the Ground between your Gooſberries 
and Currans z which will ſtrengthen their Bloſſoms, and 
encourage the Trees, and add a Neatneſs to the Place. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears ; Bergamot Bugi, Saint-Martial, Winter Boncre- 
tien, Double-Fleur, Royal d' Hyver, Bezy de Chaumon- 
telle, L* Amozelle ; and for baking, the Cadillac, Parkin- 
ſon's Warden, Union, or Pickering, with ſome others. 

Apples; Loan's Pearmain, Nonpareil, Golden. Ruſſet. 
Pile's Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Kentiſh Pippin, Holland 
Pippin, French Pippin, Pomme d'Api, Stone Pippin, 
Jobn Apple, with ſome others. "_—_ 

Work to be done in the Flower-Garden. 

In this Month you may tranſplant moſt Sorts of fibroſe- 
' rooted Plants, as Carnations, Pinks, Sweet- Williams, 
Roſe-Campions, Lychnis's, Thrift, Aſters, Golden-rods, 
Perennial Sunflowers, Canterbury Bells, Peach-leav'd Bell- 
flower, French Honeyſuckles, Daifies, Buphthalmums, 
Leucanthemums, Columbines, Hieraciums, Hepatica's, 
| Fraxinella's, Ragged Robin, Wholſome Wolfsbane, with 
many other Sorts ; though, if the Soil be dry, it would 
have been better if done at Mzchaelmas ;, becauſe they 
would have taken root in the Ground, and fo be better en- 


abled to reſiſt the Drought, and alſo to produce a greater 


Quantity of Flowers. 
Stir the Earth of your Borders, and Beds of Flowers, 
which were planted at Michaelmas, with a narrow Trowel; 
and be very careful in doing of this, not to injure the 
Roots, nor the Flower-buds, which now begin to appear : 
this will prevent the Growth of Weeds, and, when raked 
13 will render the Beds more agreeable to the 
ve. 1 


Lour choice Hyacinths, Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and 
begin to ſhew their Flower-buds, When 


they ſhould be carefully covered with Mats or Canvas 
in bad Weather ; for at this Seaſon the Nights are often 
7 LN 'd, — 1 
pinch*d, io that ill not air, as 

thoſe which are 40 G5 time Ton ſhould be 
ſmall Sticks put down by the Roots of the Hyacinths, to 
which their Stems ſhould be faſten'd to. ſupport them ; 
otherwiſe. their Flowers, being very heavy, will bear down 
the Stalks, and ſpoil their Beauty. wo F 
Plant ſome Roots of common Double Anemonies to 
flower late, after thoſe which were planted in Autumn are 
| paſt; and if the Scaſon ſhould prove dry, refreſh them 
— with Water, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed 
The Boxes and Pots with ſeedling Auricula's ſhould 
now. be plac'd in a ſhady Situation; for the Plants will 
begin to appear, and if they are expos'd to the full Sun 
but one Day, while they are young, it will deſtroy moſt 
of them: you muſt alſo refreſh them with Water in dry 


Weather; but give it to them very gently, leſt you waſh 


ttem out of the Ground. 

Tour Pots of choice Auricula's muſt now be taken 
care of, to protect them from blighting Winds, and froſty 
Nights, which will otherwiſe pinch their Flower-buds, and 
ſpoil their blowing : you mult alſo refreſh them now-and- 
then with Water in dry Weather; but do not let the Wet 
get into the Centre of the Plants, left it injure the Flower- 
buds | 


Dig up the Ground in your Wilderneſs-quarters, and 
between flowering Shrubs, if it hath not been done the 
former Month: this will looſen the Ground, and enccu- 

rage the Shrubs to flower ſtrongly, and render the Place 
free from Weeds; for Neatneſs is always to be deſired in 
every Part of a Garden: but in doing of this, there ſhould 
be great Care taken not to cut or injure the Roots of ſuch 
Flowers as are planted between them. | 

Give treſh Earth to the Carnations which were planted 

out for good at Michaelmas, and pick off all decay'd 
Leaves : this will greatly ſtrengthen them for flowering, 


expoſed only to the morning Sun; obſerving, it the Place 
is wet, to raiſe the Borders ſo much above the Level of 
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Your Pots of double Roſe-Campions, Campanula's, 
Scarlet Lychnis's, c. which were at Michael- 
mas, ſhould alſo be pick'd from all dead Leaves and 
Filth, and the Earth on the Tops of the Pots taken our, 
and the Pots refilled with freſh rich Earth: which will 

Clean the Flower-beds and Borders of Weeds, and 
ſtir the Surface of the Ground, to clear off -Mofs, Ec. 
This will add a Neatneſs, and be of great Service to the 

Toward the Latter-end of this Month, you may fow 
the Seeds of all hardy annual Flowers, in the Borders of 
the Pleaſure-garden ; ſuch as Flos-Adonis, Venus Look- 
ing-glaſs, Venus Navelwort, Sweet-ſcented Peas, Tangier 
Peas, Lobel's Catchfly, large Double Poppy, Dwarf Lych- 
nis, dwart Annual Stock, Candy Tuft, Oriental Mallow; 
Lavatera's, Ketmia Veſicaria, Convolvulus Minor, Con- 


volvulus Major, Sweet Sultans, Annual Sunflower, Na- 


ſturtium Indicum, Dwarf Poppy, with many others. The 
beſt Method is to ſow the Seeds thin in little Patches, 
where they are to remain z for they do not ſucceed ſo well, 

You may.now-ſow the Seeds of many kinds of biennial 
and perennial Plants in your Flower-nurlery, to ſupply the 
Borders of the Flower- garden the following Tear; as 
Columbines, . Canterbury-bells, French Honeyſuckles, 


Stock Wall-flowers, Sweet-williams, Pinks, 


they Tree Primroſe, Polyanthus's, Greek Valerian, Pyramidal 


Campanula, ſingle Scarlet-Lychnis, fingle Roſe-Campj 
ſingle Catchfly, Veronica's, with ſome others, Upon 2 
moderate Hot-bed you may now ſow the Seeds of Marvel 
of Peru, French Marigold, Female Balſamine, African 
Marigold, Convolvulus Major, Capſicums, Stramoniums, | 
Indian Pink, Sweet Sultan, Pomum Amoris, or Love apple 
Tree Amaranthus, Purple Amaranthus, or Love-lies- 


. 
hardy, 
in the 


Earth upon theſe Beds be very good, otherwiſe your Plants 


will not thrive well. When the Heat of the Bed is mo- 
derate, the Plants ſhould be placed into them, allowing 
them proper Diſtances to grow; and obſervs to refreſh 


them with Water, as they ſhall require; by which Me- 


thod your Amaranthus's, and other Sorts of curious An- 
nuals, may be brought to a large Size. 
Toward the End of the Month, if the Seaſon be mild, 
and inclinable to Wet, you may tranſplant moſt Sorts of 


Ever- greens, as Hollies, Yews, Phillyrea's, Alaternus's, 
Laurels, Bays, Lauruſtinus's, &c. with many Kinds of 


exotic Trees, obſerving to cover the Surface of the Ground 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from penetrat- 
ing the Ground, and drying their Roots; but if this Month 
be cold, and North or Eatt Winds reign, with dry Wea- 
ther, it will be better to wait till next Monch, when the 
Seaſon is more favourable. q | oft 3A 
In this Month the Seeds of the Arbutus or Stra 1 
tree may be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed, which will 


— its Growth, provided the Bed is duly wa- 


You may now ſow the Seeds of Firs, Pines, Bays, Ce- 
dars, Alaternus's, Phillyrea's, and other Ever-green or 
hardy Exotic Trees, in ſuch Places where be 


the Ground, as not to have any Water remain near the 
Surface; as allo to cover the Seeds with light Earth, 
Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure-Garden. 
Crocus's of various Sorts, double Snowdrop, large Snow- 
drop, ſeveral Sorts: of Narciſſus's, Perfian Iris, double 
Pilewort, Daffodil, Spring Cyclamen, early Tulips, 
Crown Imperials, Hyacinths of ſeveral Sorts, fennel-leav'd 
Perennial Adonis, ſome Anemonies, Violets, Hepatica's, 


. Wall-flowers, Alyſſon, Perennial Fumatory, Primroſes, 


Polyanthus's, Daiſies, Dens Canis, Muſcari, Hollow- 
root, 


root, Hermodactyl, Spring Colchicum, Auricula's, Hearts- 
others. ee e ee ee 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 
 Almond-trees, Cherry-plum, Mezereons, Spurge-laurel, 
2 Spaniſh Travelers: joy, Cornelian 5 
enjamii | 
Honeyſuckle, ſcarlet flowering Maple, Norway Maple, 
Laurel or Cherry Bay, Larch-tree, Manna Aſh, with ſome 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be gatber d for Uſe. 
. Brooklime, Elder-buds, Nettle-tops, Coltsfoor-flowers 
noble Liverwort, Primroſe, Violet, Rue-leav d Whitlow- 
graſs, Water-creſs ; and toward the End of the Month, 
Work to be done in the Nurſery. 
In this Month you ſhould ſow the Seeds of E 


o 


ſuch as Firs, Pines, ever-green Oaks, Cedars of Libanus, 


Cypreſs, Juniper, Bays, and ſome other Sorts; as alſo 
eq hardy Exotic Trees, as the Acacia's from 
Virginia, Perſimon, Liquid Amber, Virginia Walnuts, 

 Hickery-nuts, Occidental and Oriental Plane - trees, Saſ 


ſafras, Virginia Dogwood, Larch-tree, Arbor. Jude, - 


| American Cypreſs, black Haw, all the Sorts of Medlar, 
chia-nuts, and ſame other Sorts. The: Method. of ſowi 
each Sort is fully inſerted in the Body of this Wok. 


Tou may now tranſplant moſt Sorts of Ever-green and will thin the Houſe of Plants, and give room to thoſe 


Exotic Trees, 


provided the. Seaſon. proves. favourable; 
otherwiſe you had better defer it until the Beginning of the 
next Month, always obſerving to do it when the Wind is 
ly, and when there is a Proſpect of fone Rain in a 
ſhort time 3; for if it ſhould prove dry Weather, and the 
Wind eaſterly, it would not be ſafe to-tranſplant 
This Work ſhould be deferr'd till toward the End of the 
Month, for fear the ſharp Eaſterly Winds, with froſty 
Nights, 3 after this is perform d, which would 
This is the Seaſon for.planting Cuttings.of ſeveral Sorts 
of Exotic Trees and , which generally ſucceed beſt, 
-when they are juſt before they begin to ſhoot 3/ but 
if the Seaſon prove dry, they muſt be frequen 
Water d. 3 * cover d — 
to prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating deep, whi 
is apt to deſtroy ſuch Things as are not well rooted. 
1 Cat all Sorts of Fruit-trees in this Month; and toward 
the Later-end you may graft Hollies, and inarch any of 
the hardy Exotic Trees and Shrubs; in the doing of which 
ou ſhould be careful to clay them well; for-if the Air or 
We get into the cleft Part of the Branches, it will prevent 


C 


Fron woody. '* Wy * 

e Trees and Shrubs, whoſe 
Seeds were ſown in Autumn, will begin to appear; there- 
fore you. ſhould carefully weed them; and it the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little Wa- 
ter once a Week, and guard them againſt Birds, Mice, 
Moles, Hares, Rabbets, and other Vermin, which in a 
* ſhort time may deſtroy your whole Stock of Seedlings. 
And if the Nights ſhould prove froſty, all the Beds of 
young Scedling-plants ſhould be carefully cover d, other- 


wiſe the Froſt will nip off the Plants which are juſt pe 
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jarnin-tree, Willow-leay'd Sea Buckthorn, upright 


flowers, them to the Air by d 


ſowing . Kinds, placing them near an Hedge 


them. - 


Tou 


thy which, with often pruning, 


Inches. high, they may be tranſplanted into 


March 
ing out of the Ground; or by looſening the Earth, they 
„ at this time the Com- 
mon Juniper, Holly, Yew, Virginia and 
Carolina Cedars, American Dogwood, Saflafris, and other 
hard-ſceded Plants, which were ſown the laſt Year, will 
begin to appear; therefore ſhould be diligently look'd 


after, to prevent their being injured by F or ſharp 
Eaſterly Winds. 25 W 


Wark to be done in the Green houſe and Stove. 
Water your Orange-trees, Myrtles, Bays, Amomum 
Plinti, and other leſs tender Exotic Trees, frequently; but 
do not give it to them too plentifully; and begin to enure 
egrees, opening the Glaſſes whenever 
the Air is ſoft and mild; but in cold Days, or when the 
Air is ſharp, it ſhould not be admitted to them; for by 
being made tender by the Houſe, a little ſharp Air will 
be prejudicial to them, until they are become ſome what 


Waſh and cleanſe the Leaves and Stems of yourOrange- 
trees from the Filth which they have contracted, during 
their Confinement in the Houſe; and take the Earth out 


from the Tops of the Tubs or Pots, filling them again 
- up with freſh rich Earth, which will ſtrengthen them 


greatly, and prepare them for flowering. 

Toward the End of this Month (if the Weather be 
favourable) you may take out your Tubs of Bays, Lau- 
ruſtinus s, Tree Wormwood, Ciſtus, and other hardy 


„ in a Situation where 
may be well defended from cold Winds; and this 


chat remain, to have 2 greater Share of free Ab: but this 
muſt be underſtood, if the Seaſon is very mild, otherwiſe 


it muſt be deferr'd'rill next Month. 
If any of your Orange-trees have decay d Heads, they 
ſhould now be ſhifted, and their Heads prun'd cloſe, and 
plac'd upon an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to force them 
out again; treating them in the manner directed in the 
Serine oath, © 12002 22 FT N | 
may alſo head down ſuch Myrtles, Bays, and 
ruſtinus's, as have ragged or decay d Heads, obſerving to 
give them a very moderate Warmth, juſt to make then 
puſh again, and then let them have as much free Air as 
poſſible. By this Method you may renew their Heads, 
. may be reduc d into exact 
Order, and the Trees render d beautiful. 
So the Kernels of Oranges, Lemons, and Citrons, 


for Stocks to bud the ſeveral Kinds of thoſe Fruits upon : 


if theſe are taken from rotten Fruits, they are better than 
thoſe from ſound ones, provided the Kernels are not de- 
cay d; and they ſhould be fown in Pots, and plunged into 
- moderate Hot-beds of Tanners Bark, refreſhing them ofren 
with Water, which will bring them on prodigtiouſly ; but 
in very hot Weather. the Glaſſes ſhould be cover d wich 
Mats. \ | eee e 
now be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a moderate Hoe. 
bed ; and when the Plants are come up three or four 
ſeparate Pots. 
and put into another Hot-bed: theſe Plants may be brought 
-ſo forward, as to have Plenty of Fruit by the next 
Winter. Fair 212699 . ; EY OPS | 
Make ſome Hor-beds of Tanners Bark, in order to 
tranſplant ſuch tender Exotic Plants as are come up from 
the Seeds ſown the former Month; and when the Beds 
are in due Order, you ſhould fill ſome ſmall Pots with 
Freſh rich Earth, and plunge them into the Beds, that the 
Earth may become warm before the Plants are plac'd 
therein; which ſhould be done the Day after the Pots are 
-plunged, otherwiſe the Earth will become too dry: When 
the Plants are planted, they muſt be gently water*d, and 
the Glaſſes ſhaded until they have taken root; after which 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed wich Water, and the 
Air muſt be let into the Beds proportionably to the Warmth 
The Fires in the Stoves ſhould now be abated ; but this 
muſt be done by degrees, according as the Weather in- 
creaſes in Warmth. an n : 


6 


Your 


and if the Plants ate check d at that ũme, their Fruit is 


have been in Tan all the Winter, the Beds will want re- 


4 Stir up the Bark · beds in the Stove, where it is wanted 
and clean the Leaves of yourCoffee-tree, and other | 
Plants, from the Filth they may have contrafted ; and 
pick off all decay'd Leaves, which, if ſuffer d to remain 
on, greatly injure the Plants. Bros 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houſe and 


Stove. 


Tithymaloides, Teucrium Beticum, 

Aurca, Cytiſus from the Canaries, with fore others. 

. 

; wt to be done in the Kuchen- Garden. 
5 IN the Beginning of this Month make Ridges for 


glaſſes ; which Work may be continuꝰd to 

Month, ge Quamtities are requir*d: but 

. made late have ſo much Dung in them 
early ones. the middlc of this Month, plant 
out the M are to be raiſed under Paper. In 
, ki oy 2 the 
Hould lie no 

the Earth be 

Dung, 

root. 

Water 


T8, 
K 
5 
8 
2 
z 
: 


ſtroy the Seeds in the Ground ; and ſow Purſlane u 


Continue to hoe your Crops of Radiſhes, Carrots, Parſ- 
neps, Onions, Leeks, &c. thinning them out to proper 
Diſtances; and cut down all the Weeds : 
this ſhould always be done in dry Weather, that the Weeds 
may be deſtroy 
your Plants will be of great Service to their 
—— and the Ground will be preſerv*d clear from 
In moiſt Weather, plant Slips, or Cuttings of Sage, 
Roſmary, Rue, Savory, Maſtich, Lavender, Stcechas, 
Lavender-cotton, and other aromatic Plants; for at this 
Seaſon they take root very freely, eſpecially if they are 
ſhaded from the Sun, and duly water'd. 
Plant Garden- beans for a latter Crop, and continue ſow- 
ing the Marrow - fat and other large Kinds of Peas, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe which were ſown in the former Month. 
Tou may yet {lp and plant Artichokes upon a moiſt 
Soil; but if the Soil be dry, they will not do ſo well as 


ſeldom fo fair, nor ſo carly ripe : and chere the Plants 
freſhing with ſome new Tan, if it was not done be- | 
fore. | 


1 


| Lavory, and other aromatic Plants; which do not ſucceed, =* 
TOY GE Gs eſpecially if the Spring be cold Kind: 
wet. 


warm Borders, to come after that on the Hot 5 


d. This Stirring of the Ground between y 


Week; for 
large for Uſe: bur 


. - Aﬀer a Shower of Rain, Earth up to the 
Stems of year Cabbage and "Cauliflower-plants, which 
were planted eicher in n, ur che Spring. 
This is abſoknely neceſſary ir Stems from 
muſt be careful, in doing the Earth 
Bie carcful to deſtroy Snails * this 
A th, Nags prove col, your wa 
the Nights pro » you 

| | ps on ſueceed 
ſow d ſhould now and 
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ou and draw out all the young Plants which 
ve been produc'd fince the Stocks were flipp'd; for if 


theſe are permitted to grow, they will rob the Plants 
which were left for Fruit of their Nouriſhment, and cauſe 
the Fruit to be ſmall. Some of the beſt of theſe Plants 
may be trimm'd and planted where there are any wanted 
to repair a young Plantation; ; but as theſe late Plants rarely 
produce Fruit the firſt Year, fo they are ſeldom planted, 
except there be great Want of them, 


S 
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Sow ſome more Celery-ſeed about the Middle of this the Fruit-branches will be greatly ftrerigthen'd, and the 
Month, to ſucceed that which was fown the former Month; Fruit forwarded by the Shoots being laid cloſe to the Wall, 
bur this ſhould be fown on a moiſt Spot of Ground, and and the uſeleſs Shoots taken away. | | 
in dry Weather carefully water d, otherwiſe it will not Your Beds of Strawberries muſt now be 
come up. |  .. _ ____ weeded; and if the Seaſon proves very dry, ir will be 
You muſt alſo ſow ſome Finochia · ſeed, to ſucceed that pi to water them, otherwiſe they will produce but 
which was before fown; for when it is fit for Uſe, it will little Fruit. 

i Keep the Borders near your Fruit-trees clean from 
Weeds, and large-growing Plants; for theſe rob your 
Trees of their Nouriſhment. And where the Ground is 
inclinable to bind very hard, it ſhould be looſen'd with a 
Dung-fork ; and if ſome Mulch be laid afterward on the 
Surface of the Ground, and, in very dry Seaſons, water d 


if they - over twice a Week, it will be of great Service to your 
The young Trees. You ſhould alſo keep the Ground clear between 
young Sallad- your Rows of Vines in the Vineyard; and now the Stakes 
worts, | ſhould be fix*d to them, and the Branches faſten'd thereto; 
Sorrel, which is better than to let the Stakes remain to them 
joram, the Winter; becauſe they would more in the Win- 


ter than the Summer; and the Vines do not require to be 
ſtak*d in that Seaſon. 5 2 
3 In the Middle of the Month you muſt intirely uncover 
thoſe Fig · trees which were fcreen'd from the Froſt in Win- 
ter; but this ſhould be done by degrees; for the young 
m, Fruit will be in Danger, if they are fuddenly expos'd to 


15 


Ti 


are now the open Air | 
- Tour Fruits in the Forcing-frame muſt now have 4 
Hot-beds large Share of freſh Air, in proportion to the Heat of the 


: 
1 
if 


Weather; and their Branches ſhould frequently be ſprinkled | 


warm Borders, over with Water, which will be ſerviceable to the Trees, 
_— and cauſe the Fruit to be fairer; and if their Roots are 
| no. and - then water d, it will be very ſerviceable to them, 
Ind innin eſpecially if they are on a dry Soil. 
or if che Spring 3 i Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. | 
Wok. Pears; Franc · real, Bergamot, Bugi, Saint- Martial, Lord 
Lok carefully to y Cheyne's Winter Beſſy de Chaumonte lle, Cãrmelite; 
to water them in dry W and for baking, the Cadillac, Parkinſon's Warden, and 
Leaves beg to curl the Engliſh Warden. - | 7 
_ gently all over: this may Apples; Golden-ruffer, Piles Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, 
tage on old Trees, when Nonpareil, Job- apple, Stone-pippin, with ſome others. 
but you muſt - In the Forcing- , Cherries, Maſculine Apricot, 
Sun | ſome Plums; and on the Hor-bed, Strawberries. 
you ſtalks in 
if not do 
taken 


g * 
r nd, which 
is injurious to ,. You E to 
1 to ſettle the Earth i : 


Plants. - 
At this Seaſon you may plant out the two Sorts of 
Laurel- leav d Tulip-trees, the Caroline Bay, Candle-berry 
Myrtle, Carolina Spindle-tree, and ſuch other Exotics as 
you intend to naturalize to this Climate ; and as theſe are 
to be tumed ont of che Pots, fo the Outlide of the Balls of 


and the more North- 
Directions for do- 
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the Nurſery ; for if Weeds are permitted to grow this, 
| Month, they will ſoon over-top young Trees, and greatly 


very apt to pinch off the Tops 


den ought to be well 


weaken them : for there is more prejudicial to 
Trees, than ſuffering the Weeds to grow amongſt them, 
eſpecially in the Spring- ſeaſon. ves 

If this Month ſhould prove dry, you muſt diligently 
water your Seed-beds of Ever-greens, Foreſt-trees, and 
Shrubs ; as alſo the young Plantations which were drawn 
out of the Seed-bed ; likewiſe the Stocks for Fruit-trees, 
which have been lately planted ; for theſe being ſmall, the 
Sun and Wind will ſoon penetrate to their Roots, and dry 
them up. This is to be underſtood of ſmall Plantations; 


for in large Nurſeries it would be a great Work to water 


all their Stocks. . | 
The Beds wherein you ſowed Seeds either in Autumn, 


or the laſt Month, ſhould now be carefully weeded ; for 


the young Trees will many of them begin to appear, ſo 
that if the Weeds are permitted to grow, they will 

endanger them. The Tubs or Pots of Cedars, which are 
beginning to come up, muſt now be removed to a ſhady 
Situation; for too much Sun will ſoon deſtroy theſe young 
Plants. You muſt now be careful to your Seed- 


beds of Pines and Firs, which toward the End of the ti 


Month will begin to appear, from the Birds, which are 


they thruſt out of the Ground, with the Huik of the Seeds 
—_ them, which they always bring up upon the Head 
the Plant. | | 


Park ts be done in the Pleafure:Garden. 


Your Gravel-walks, which were broken up and turn'd 
the laſt Month, ſhould now be rak'd level, and roll'd, 
that they may be ready for Uſe; and your Graſs-walks 
muſt now be duly mow'd ; for this is a Seaſon when moſt 
People delight to walk out, ſo that the Walks of the Gar- 
kept. Beſide, where this is neglect- 
ed at this Seaſon, the Graſs will ſoon become rank and 


_ coarſe, ſo as to be ſome time before it can be gotten fine 


again, where the greateſt Care is taken of it. 
Clean the Borders of your Pleaſure-garden from 


and tie up all your tall-growing Plants to Sticks, to pre- 


vent their being broken, or blown down, by Wind. 


You may now ſow ſuch annual Flowers in your Borders, 
as do not require any artificial Heat to bring them for- 


ward; as Candy-tuft, Venus Looking-glaſs, Lupines of 


ſeveral Sorts, ſweet Peas, Tangier Peas, Dwarf Lychnis, 
LobePs Catchfly, Venus Navelwort, Convolvulus Minor, 
Naſturtium Indicum, Flos Adonis, Lavatera, Oriental 


Mallow, Carthamus, or Baſtard Saffron, Hieraciums of 


ſeveral Sorts, Jacea's, Lotus's of ſeveral Kinds, Snails, 
Caterpillers, Linaria's, Securidaca, Aſtragalus's, Molda- 
vica's, with ſeveral other hardy Kinds of Annuals, which 
thrive better if ſown where they are to remain, than if 
they are tranſplanted ; therefore ſhould be ſown thin 
in Patches upon the Borders of the Pleaſure- garden; and 
when they are come up, they ſhould be thinn'd, leaving 
bu tou Plants in each Patch to flower, that they may be 

onger. | 

In this Month you ſhould ſow moſt Sorts of hardy 
perennial and biennial Plants in your Flower-nurſery, 
which were not ſown the former Month ; as Can 
Bells, Columbines,, Sweet Williams, Pinks, Carnations, 
Hollihocks, French Honeyſuckles, Stockgilliflowers, Wall- 
flowers, with many other Sorts, which are raiſed to ſup- 
ply the Borders of the Pleaſure- garden. 

The Beginning of this Month you may make ſome 
flender Hot- beds, to ſow ſuch of the Annuals as require 
a little Warmth to bring them forward ; but will do bet- 
ter, if rais'd under Mats, than under Glaſſes, which draw 
them too much; and though they are ſomewhat later in 


of the young Plants, as 


_ otherwiſe 


ſown, either in Pots, Tubs, or Borders z but you muſt 
be careful not to bury the Seeds too deep, by whi 


y A 
from the Heat of the Sun, which would haſten their 
Decay ; but they muſt have as much free Air as 
they will draw up very weak. Theſe Pots are 
uſually placed on Shelves, which are framed riſing above 
each other z which is proper for theſe Flowers, as they 
are of humble Growth, otherwiſe the Pots muſt be taken 
up to view the Flowers: but as theſe Stands are always 
covered over to keep off the Rain and Sun, fo the Front 
ſhould be kept at all times when the Weather will 
permit : and thoſe of them, from which you would ſave 
Seeds, ſhould be mov*d into the open Air as ſoor-as they 
are fully blown, and placed where they may have the 
morning Sun, and a free Air, without which they will not 
The Beds of fine Ranunculus's, Anemonies, Tulips, 


and Hyacinths, which are now in Flower, ſhould be co- 


ver d either with Mats or 'Cloths, to defend' them from 
Wet, and the” Heat of the Sun; by which Method they 
may be preſerv'd a much longer time in Beauty: but you 
muſt obſerve to open them every Morning and Evening, 
that they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible, without 
which they will not do well. ee Bf dh thank 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month you may take up 
the Roots of Saffron, Colchicums, yellow Autumnal Nar- 
ciſſus, and ſuch other bulbous-rooted Flowers as blow at 
Michaelmas, whoſe Leaves are now decay d; fo that the 
ſooner they are taken up, they will be the better. Theſe 
may be kept out of the Ground until July, when they 

muſt be planted again. 6; 6 NO 
You may now tranſplant moſt Sorts of Ever-greens with 
great Safety, provided the Air is clouded, and there is a 
roſpect of Rain in a ſhort time; but if the Ground is 
very dry where they are to be planted, you ſhould open 
large Holes, where the Trees are to be placed, and pour 
a large Quantity of Water into each, fo as to render the 
Ground hke Pap or Mud ; then place the Trees therein, 
and after the Earth is filled in about the Roots, make it 
hollow like a Baſon, to contain Water ; and cover the 
Surface with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Air from pe- 
netrating the Ground to dry their Roots ; and repeat wa- 
tering the Trees twice a Week, provided the Weather 

ſhould prove dry. | | 

Where Phillyrea's, Alaternus's, Laurels, Lauruflinus's, 
or other hardy ever-green Ttces, are grown rude, they 
Ta e 
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may now be reduc'd td the Figure you intend, by cutting 
their Branches in cloſe to the Stems , and when they hoc, 
| they may be train d to the Order deſired. 


Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure· Garden. 


| Anemonies, Ranunculus's of various Kinds, Polyan- 

due Auricula Sy Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hepatica's, 
 Hyacinths of various Sorts, —— > Daffodils, Jon- 
E. Vielen, Muſcaria, Dry ris, Great Snow- 
— Pulſatilla's, 
or May- apple, 
Wood 2 Friers-cowl, Talian Arm, Double 
Ladies-ſmock, Linaria's, Double Pilewort, Starry Hya- 
cinths, Dens Canis, Double Daiſies, Eritillaria's of various 
Kinds, Gentianella, Double Caltha Paluſtris, Columbines, 
Large Green- flower d Ornithogalum, Per ſian Lily, Dou- 
dle Saxifrage, Venetian Vetch, Lychnis's, Alyſſon Creti- 
cum, Bugule, Catsfoot, n Dames Vio- 

let, Leopards-bane, 


Honeywort, Leon Hearts- 


dh th end Bede cow i hr, : 
Lilac, with white, purple, and blue Flowers, Perfian 
' Lilac with Privet-leaves, commonly call'd the Perfian Jaſ- 


mint, Perfies Like: with cur Leaves, Laburoums, Dou- 
Double 


Wormwood, Tree Germander, and other 1242 
be taken out of the Green. hahe toward the Laner. 


: i + 
e 


you would lay any — 


| i it ſhould be rotten Neats- 
dung ; but this ſhould not be done in too great Quanti- 
; and it — be thoroughly rotted. 


7 


teſcens, Aleppo 
Sort, Colutea Ethiopica, Polygala Africana, . Myrto- 


May 


Open the Windows of your Green-houſe moſt Part of 
e ruth pH for at this Seaſon the 
Plants require a large Share of freſh Air ; otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak, and produce but few F lowers, and will 
be leſs able to bear the open Air, when they are remov d 
out of the Houſe. 


You may nbw graft Oranges, Jaſmines, and other ten- 
der Plants, by Approach; but ſuch as will take Buds, are 
better, if propagated that way; for Trees inarch'd ſeldom 
unite ſo well with the Graft, and rarely grow to ſo large 
a Size as thoſe which are budded. 

The Bark-beds in the Stove, which have declin'd their 
Heat, and were not renew'd the former Month, ſhould 
now be ſtirred up with a Fork almoſt to the Bottom, and 
ſome freſh Bark added thereto, which will renew their 
Heat: at the fame time you ſhould ſhift ſuch of your | 
Plants as require it, into larger Pots, giving them freſh 
Earth ; and then plunge them down into the Bark again 
immediately; ne 
becauſe there will be a Neceſſity to open the Glaſſes 


— and, if the Air be ſharp, it will injure the 
ts. 


Tour Anana's or Pine. apples muſt now be carefully 


tended, obſerving to refreſh them often with Water; as 
alſo to preſerve a kindly Heat in the Beds, and cover the 
Glaſſes every Night to keep chem warm; but when the 
Sun is very hot, they ſhould have Air admitted by raiſing | 
the Glaſſes a little, otherwiſe they will be in Danger of 
ſcorching : and the young Plants, which are for the next 
Year's Fruit, ihould be ſhifted into the Pots they are de- 


| 1 to remain in until Michaelmas, when they muſt be 


into Pots, or into the Tan. 
Shift ſuch of your ſeedling Exotic Plants as require it, 
into larger Pots, and ſtir up the Bark of the Beds to re- 
new their Heat; and then plunge the Pots down 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root. | 
The Colfee-trees will now begin to ſhew their Flower- 
buds; therefore you ſhould keep their Leaves and Stems 
„ free from Filth by waſhing it off, whenever it appears ; 
- and refreſh the Trees oftch with Water, which will cauſe 
3 0 
Plants in Flower in the Green - Houſe and Stove. 
. Geraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Ilex- leavd Jaſmine, Cand | 


Tuft-tree, African Aſj phodel with Onion-leaves, ditto 
Aloe-leaves, Tree Scabious, Ciſtus's, Anemonoſpermos's, 

Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, Aloes of ſeveral Kinds, Coro- 
nilla argentea Cretica, Cytiſus Canarienſis, Medicago fru- 
Cyclamens, Hermannia's two or three 


ciſtus, African ſhrubby Tanfy, Three-leav'd African Su- 

mach, Melianthus minor foetidus, Cotyledons, Turnera, 
Malpighia, Humble-plant, Ciſtus Halimi folio, Cytiſus 
hirſurus, Olive-tree, African ſhrubby Sage with yellow and 
blue Flowers, Shrubby Stachys from the Canaries, Teu- 


crium Bæticum, Lilio-narcifſes, Shrubby Convolvulus from 
Crete, with ſome others. 


* 


E . 
- Wark i be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


the Weather in this Month p hot and dry, it 
' greatly retards the Growth of moſt eſculent Plants; 
the Beans and Peas which are in Flower 
y on dry Lands) ſuffer greatly; molt of their 
— — ſo that they are 
Fruit. - But when this Month 
to be wet, the Markets are plentifully ſtock d with moſt 
Sorts of Garden ware. But this does not only increaſe the 
Quantity of Plants, but alſo as great a Plenty of Weeds, 
the Labour of a Kitchen-garden is more than 
double of what is requir'd in a dry Seaſon; for if the young 
Crops are neglected but a very ſhort time in moiſt Wea- 
ther, the Weeds will get the better of them, and weaken 
them ſo much as they will hardly recover their full Strength 
again; nor will the Plants (with all poſſible Care after- 


and 
e 


net ſucceeded by 


ward) ever arrive to the Size they would have grown to, 
provided 


provided they had not been ſtinted by the Weeds, Be- 
fides, many Sorts of Weeds will perfect their Seeds in a 
Mort. time, which, being ſhed upon the Ground, will oc- 
taſion a great deal of Labour for ſeveral Years to extir- 
pate them again. Among theſe are Shepherd 
Groundſel, Dandelion, Fumitary, Pim | 
and ſome others. And thoſe of them which do net feed 
fo early, will (if let ſtand) eftabliſh themſelves fo firmly 
as to occaſion mach Labour to get them out of the 

certainly the beſt Way to clear all 


— atk ſoon as poſſible in the Spring, 
Sorts of Cro m as ſoon at in tl i 
e | 
The ſame Caution is neceflary m regard to your Dung- 
hils ; for at this Seaſon there will be 
Weeds produc'd thereon ; as alſo upon the Heaps of Com- 
| poſt, which, if not deſtroy d in time, will ſhed their Seeds, 
_ whereby the Garden will be plentifully ſtock d from the 
Manure which is carried into it. 
In the Beginning of this Month 
ſlane in the open Ground, and Endive for blanching z and 
continue to fow all the Sorts of ſmall Sallad-herbs every 
three or four Days, otherwiſe there will not be a Supply 
of ſuch Herbs which are young; for at this Seaſon they 
ſoon grow too large for Uſe : but theſe ſhould be fown 
in a North Border, where they have little Sun. 
Sow Peas, and plant Beas, for latter Crops z but this 
ſhould be done on a moiſt Soil: otherwiſe they ſeldom 
ſucceed well, unleſs the Seaſon is uncommontly wet and 


Plant Kidney-beans for a ſecond Crop: the large Dusch 
Sort is the beſt for this Seaſon, becauſe they will continue 
bearing much longer than any other, and are better taſted: 
and about the tweltth Day of this Month you ſhould ſow 
Cauliflowers for Winter-uſe ; obſerving to ſhade the Bed 
Plants will come up very ſparingly. 

In moiſt Weather plant out 


and Savoys for 


| Winter-uſe, and the firſt-fown Celery into Drills 


for blanching z which will come carly, if planted in this 
lanching | 


The early Craps of Spinach and Radiſhes being now 
gone, the Weeds ſhould be clear d from the Caulflower i 


and Cabbage-plants, or Beans which were planted on the 
ſame Ground ; and, in moiſt Weather, draw ſome Earth 
about the Stems of the Plants, which will keep thc Roots 
moiſt, and prevent the Sun and Wind from drying ther 
Sterns, to which if they are it will greatly retard 
the Growth of the Plants; but in the doing of this, great 
Care ſhould be taken not to raiſe the Earth fo high 


about 
them, as to fall into the Centre of the Leaves, which will 


intirely deſtroy the Cauliflower-plants. 
Tranſplant Radiſhes for Seed, placing them in 
three Feet Diftance, 4 Feet aſunder in the 


— 


from each other; obſerving to make choice of ſuch only 


as have long, ſtrait, well- coloured Roots, and ſmall Tops, 
rejecting all ſuch as are forked or ſhort-rooted ; for which 
Reaſon it is, that the moſt curious Gardeners never fave 
Sceds from ſuch as remain where they were ſown, becauſe 
they can't judge of their Roots. 

The Cucumbers and Melons, which are under Frames, 
muſt be carefully ſhaded with Mats in the Heat of the 


Day; for the Sun is often too violent at this Seaſon for 


them through the Glaſſes ; nor will they endure the open 
Air, to which many Perſons often expoſe them; for, be- 
ing brought up tenderly, their Vines harden and dry,when 
expoſed to the full Sun: but the Mats ſhould not remain 


on too long, which is as great a Fault on the other Side; 


for it is only the mid-day Sun which can be too violent 
for the Plants, and that only in extreme hot Days, which 
ſometimes happen in this Month. But ſuch Plants as have 
been rais'd under Hand- glaſſrs for the fecond Crop, ſhould 
have full Liberty to grow, by raiſing the Glaſſes upon three 
Bricks, or forked Sticks, and the Ends of the Plants laid 
out from under the Glaſſes; but this muſt not be done too 


ſoon, eſpecially if the Nights are cold; which if it ſhould . 


ſo happen after the Plants are laid out, they muſt be co- 
ver'd with Mats every Night, to prevent their being nipp'd 
by the Cold. | 


Chickweed, - 


t Quantities of 


you u fow Pur- 
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When the Melon · plants 


are fuffered to ron wat 


jt 


f 


lock' d over every Day, breaking down fotne of the 
e it is uſually term 
to preſerve them z for if 


31 


7 


15 


4 
; 


31 


5 
7 


7 


to them, 

Brown hs 

th you may 

=" 

© not tranſ- 

| out to a 

Sow or two 

Feet the laſt 

22 py 
You | 


; theſe are per 
they will render the Artichokes on | Top 
Suckers. _ 


grow, 


— 2 


D 
Broccoli for Spring z and a latter Cro Kidney- 
beans hould:be planted, to focceed thoſe before Moste! 
S 
| Sow Cucurnbers in the open Ground, toward the End 


of the Month, to produce ſome Fruit for _ and 
plant out Gourds and Pompions upon Duh „c. 
where they ſhould be allow'd a large Compaſs to ſpread ; 
otherwiſe they will interfere, and ſpoil each other. 
Your Onions, which were planted for Seed, will be 
now in Flower ; therefore you ſhould provide a Parcel of 
Stakes, which ſhould be driven into the Ground, at about 


eight Feet Diſtance in the Rows; and fome Lines ſhould * 


be faſten'd from Stake to Stake, to ſup 


rt the Stets of 
the Onions; otherwiſe they will be 


en down by the 


Wind, whereby the greateſt Part of them will be ſpy 1 
e hy 


Sow Turneps, when there is a Proſpect of Rain in a 


6 
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The fune Care ſhould be taken of your Cabbages, Car- 
rots, Parſneps, 4 1 Broccoli, and Leeks, which were 
for Seed, and are now run up to Flower; for when 
the Seeds are formed, it will render their Heads too heavy 
to be ſupported by their Stems ; ſo that they ſhould al- 
ways be ſupported by Lines and Stakes before they are out 
of Flower. WE Ck. Fe 
© © Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden. | 
Radiſhes, Spinach, ,young Sallad-herbs, ſeveral Sorts 
of Cabbage-lettuce, Sorrel, Mint, Balm, Winter Savory, 
Borage; Bugloſs, Spring Coleworts, T n, the 


young Shoots of which are by ſome preferr'd to Aſpara- 


gus 3 young Onions, Sives, Aſparagus, Peas, Beans, ſome 
early Artichokes, Cauliflowers,. early Cabbages, young 
Carrots from under Walls or Hedges, Cucumbers, Me- 
lons, Purſlane, and Kidney-beans, on Hot-beds; with many 

| Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


In the Beginning of this Month you muſt look over 


your Wall and Efpalier-trees, and carefully diſplace fore- 
right Shoots, and ſuch as are luxuriant or ill-plac'd ; and 
train ſuch kindly Branches as you would preſerve, regu- 


larly. to the Wall or Eſpalier, which will t your 
Fruit-trees from growing into Confuſion, and n the 


Fruit-branches, as alſo admit the Sun and Air to the 
Fruit, which are often obſtructed by the luxuriant Growth 
of the Branches, ro the great Prejudice of the Fruit. The 
Neglect of doing this Work early, will occaſion much 
more Trouble, and greatly injure your Trees. For where 
this Work is neglected in this Month, the Trees cannot 

brought into Order by any After-management of the 


fame Year. 


r eee ee OrEeks they ſhould 
be thinn*d the Beginning of this Month, obſerving never 
to leave two or more Fruit together (as is too often prac- 
tiſed by covetous Perſons) : tho? there be but a ſmall Crop 
on the Trees, this will make thoſe which are left on much 
larger, and better flavour'd, and render the Trees ſtronger 


for ſucceeding Years; whereas, when they are over- 


charg d wich Fruit, they are often ſo much weaken'd, as 
not * recoverable in three or four Years, notwithſtand- 
ing they may be under the moſt ſkilful Management: 
belides, one Dozen of fair, well-flavour'd Fruit is pre- 
ferable to five or fix Dozen of ſmall ill-nouriſh'd Fruit, 
and will fell. for more Money in the Markets. The 
Diſtance which ſhould be allow d to all Sorts of Fruits muſt 
be proportionable to their uſual Sizes: for Inſtance, for 
iddling or ſmall Peaches and Nectarines, five or fix 
Inches aſunder is ſufficient ; but for the large Sorts, eight 
Inches is full near enough. This muſt alſo be propor- 
tion'd to the Strength of the Trees ; for weak Trecs 
ſhould have a leſs Number of Fruit left on them than 
thoſe which are ſtrong, becauſe they are more capable of 
nouriſhing them : and ſuch Branches as are weak, muſt 
not have much Fruit left on them, becauſe they cannot 
be well-nouriſh*d ; and too great Quantities of Fruit 
often deſtroy the Branches. | n 
You muſt now look carefully over your Vines, and ſtop 
ſuch Shoots as have Fruit on them at the ſecond or third 
Joint beyond the Fruit; and train the Branches cloſe to 
the Wall in a regular Order; but ſuch Shoots as are de- 
ſign'd for bearing the 8 ſhould not be 
ſtopp'd until the Latter-end of the next Mouth, or the 
Beginning of Fuly; for when theſe are ſtopp*d too ſoon, 
the lower Buds often puſh. out weak Shoots, which is a 
great -Prejudice to them. You muſt now rub off all weak 
trailing Branches cloſe to the Places where they are pro- 
duc'd; for if theſe are ſuffer'd to remain, it will occaſion 


* 2 . 


May 
pening ; and the Shoots require their Leaves to i iſpire, 
and alſo to diſcharge, the Moiſture and Air. 

In moiſt Weather you mutt carefully look after Snails, 
eſpecially in the Evenings and Mornings, or after warm 
Showers, when they will come behind Wall-trees, and out 
of their Places of Shelter, ſo may be eaſily taken; for 


theſe are great Enemies to choice Fruit, but eſpeciall 
to Nectarines and Apricots. . 


If the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt not forget 


to refreſh all ſuch Trees, as have been lately planted, 
with Water; in doing of which, it will be proper ta 
ſprinkle the Water over all their Branches, which will be 
of great Service to them in waſhing off Duſt and Filth, 
which their Leaves may have contracted; and open the 
Pores of the Shoots, which in very dry Weather are many 
times almoſt cloſed, whereby the Trees ſuffer greatly ; 
nor is the Water, when poured to the Root only, capa- 


ble of relieving them, when in this Condition; and this is 
one Reaſon why Rain is much more effectual than artificial 


Watering : but this ſhould be always performed in the 
Evening, after the Heat of the Day is over, that the 
Water may have time to ſoak down to the Roots. . 

Keep the Borders about your Fruit-trees clear from 
Weeds; and all ſtrong-growing Plants, which will ex- 


hauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, to the great Prejudice of 


your Trees ; and this ſhould be always carefully obſerv'd 
in the Nurſery for the ſame Reaſon. "ih 

About the Middle of this Month you muſt look over. 
your Vineyard- grapes, diſplacing all dangling Shoots, and 


ſtopping thoſe which have Fruit upon them, which muſt. 
ng broken 


be faſtcn'd to the Stakes, to prevent their bei 
by Winds; but the Shoots for the next Year's Bearing 
muſt be train'd up to the Stakes, and not ſtopp'd until 
the next Month, or the Beginning of July, for the Rea- 
ſons before given. | EY 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the Ground in the Vine- 
yard very clear from Weeds, and ſuffer no Sorts of Plants 
whatever to grow between the Rows of Vines; for no- 


thing can be more prejudicial than permitting this in 


Vineyards. f f | 
Toward the Latter- end of this Month you ſhould break 


off the Clay from thoſe Trees which were grafted in the 


Spring, and looſen their Bandage; otherwiſe they are 
4 to break off where they are pinch'd with the 


Fruits in Print, or yet lan. 
Pears : L*Amozelle, . or Lord Cheyne's Green, Berga- 


mot de Paque, Beſſy de Chaumontelle, Parkinſon's War- 


den, and ſometimes the Cadillac. 


Apples: Golden-ruffer, Stone-pippin, Iohn- apple, 


Winter- ruſſet, Pomme d' Api, Oaken- pin, Pile*s Ruler, 

and ſometimes the Nonpareil, when they have been care- 

fully preſerved. - ES 
Cherries : the May and May-duke; and in a warm Soil, 


ſome Scarlet Strawberries, Gooſberries, and Currans, for 


Tarts; and in the Forcing-frame, Maſculine Apricots, 
Nutmeg-peaches, with ſome other early Fruits. 
- ._ . » * Work to be done in the Nurſery. _ 

In this Month you muſt carefully keep the Ground 
hocd between your young Trees for nothing is more in- 
jurious to them, to ſuffer Weeds, or any other 
Plants, to grow amongſt them; for theſe rob the Trees 
of their Nouriſnment; and if Weeds are permitted to 
get Strength in this Month, it will be great Trouble to 
root them̃ out aſterwards. Nor ſhould you plant Kitchen- 
herbs between your Rows of Trees (as is by ſome unſkilful 
Perſons practis d); for theſe will draw all the Nouniſh- 
ment from, the Trees, and render them weak and un- 


a great Confuſion of Branches, and weaken the Bearing: health 


ſhoots. If this be duly obſerv'd, there will never be any 
Neceſſity for diveſting the Shoots of their Leaves, to 
let the Air and Sun to the Fruit, as is by ſome unſkilful 
Perſons too often practiſed, to the Injury both of the 
Fruit and Branches: for the Fruit always require to be 
ſcreen'd by ſome Leaves, otherwiſe the Sun and Air will 


harden, and, inſtcad of accelerating, will retard their ri- - 


k The Middle of this Month you muſt look over your 
Grafts, and take off the Loam from them: and thoſe 
which were faſten'd per ſhould now be untied ; 
otherwiſe the Graft will be pinched at the Stock, and be 
in Danger of breaking off with the Wind. You ſhould 
alſo look over your Trees, which were budded the laſt 
Seaſon ; and where you obſerve the Leaves to.curl up by 
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Ma 
being * with Inſects, you ſhould take them off, 
otherwiſe they will ſpoil the upright Shoot. 

Where your Buds or Grafts have made vigorous Shoots, 
it will be proper to ſupport them with ſhort Stakes, other- 


wiſe they will be in Danger of being broken out of the 


Stocks by ſtrong Winds. 

Your Seed-beds muſt now be carefully weeded, and in 
dry Weather frequently refreſhed with Water; otherwiſe 
the young Plants will be fo ſtinted, as not to make any 
Progreſs the ſame Seaſon. Your young Plants of Ce- 
dars, Firs, Pines, Cypreſs, Bay, Arbutus, Juniper, Holly, 
Sc. muſt now be often refreſhed with Water; but it 
ſhould not be given to them in large Quantities, but ra- 
ther often and moderate. You muſt alſo obſerve to ſhade 
them from the Sun, to which if they are too much ex- 
poſed while young, it is often very deſtructive to them, 
as are alſo the drying Winds, which frequently reign in 
the Spring, and are very often the Deſtruction of Num- 

bers of theſe Plants, by pinching their tender Stems. 
Lou may now make Layers of the Double and Single 
Virgins-bower, and of other Climbing-plants ; for many 
of theie will not root from the woody 
tender Branches of the ſame Year's Growth, if laid in 
this Month, will take Root very well. You may alſo lay 
down Alaternus's, Phillyrea's, and ſome other ever-green 
Trees, which alſo take Root better from young Shoots, 
than from older Branches. | 

If this Month ſhould prove very dry, you muſt con- 
tinue to water ſuch Ever-greens, and other young Trees, 
as, were removed the laſt Month, otherwiſe they will 
ſuffer greatly. You ſhould alſo renew the Mulch round 
the Trees, to prevent the Sun and Wind from drying 
the Ground. wa | 
Work to be done in the Flower- garden. 

The Beginning of this Month you ſhould take up 
your choice Hyacinth-roots, which are paſt flowering, and 
hy them horizontally in a Bed of Earth to ripen, leaving 
their Leaves and Stems out of the Ground to decay, in 
the manner directed in the Body of this Work, under 
the Article Hyacinth. 3 „ 

Shade your choice Tulips, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, 
and other curious Flowers now blowing, from the Sun, 
during the Heat of the wy Sy 417 them 
in Beauty much longer than i are expoſed to 
the Weather. F . 

Take up the Roots of the Saffron, whoſe Leaves are 
by this time decay d, and ſpread them on Mats, in the 


Shade, to dry; after which they may be kept in Bags 


until July, when it will be a proper Seaſon for planting 
them again. But you fhould preſerve them from Rats 
and Mice, otherwiſe they will eat them 

Clean the Borders of your Flower- garden from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow at this Seaſon, will be the 
mare difficult, and cauſe a deal of Trouble to extirpate 
_ afterwards. 

About the Middle of this Month you may plant out 
your hardy Annuals, ſuch as Marvel of Peru, Sweet Sultan, 
French and African Marigolds, Female Balſamine, Cap- 
ſicum, Brown Jolly, and ſeveral other Sorts, which, if 
artfuliy diſpos'd, will afford an agreeable Pleaſure, after 
the Beauty of the Spring is paſt; but theſe Plants ſhould 
be thoroughly inured to the open Air, before they are 
tranſplanted. 

Sow dwarf annual Flower-ſceds in Patches upon the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where they are intended to 
remain z as Candy-tuft, Venus Looking-glaſs, Venus Na- 
velwort, Dwarf Annual Stock, Lychnis, LobePs 
Catchfly, Convolvulus Minor, and Snails and Caterpill 
with many other Kinds: theſe will ſuceeed thoſe whi 
were ſown the former Month, and hereby the Borders 
may be kept in Beauty thro* the Seaſon : and alſo plant 
the ſeveral Kinds of Lupine, Sweet-ſcented Peas, Tangier 
Peas, Seeds of the Indian Naſturtium, Large Convolvulus, 
and other climbing annual Plants, where they may have 
room to ſpread, and have ſome Support; in which Places 


they will flower, and make à beautiful A | 
Tranſplant ſuch biennial and perennial Mowers as were 


own in the Flower-nurſery in March and April, into Beds 


Shoots; but the 


jurious to theſe young Roots, than to be 
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of freſh Earth in the Nurſery, where they may remain til 
the Latter-end of Auguſt, or Beginning of September, when 
they muſt be remov'd into the Borders of the Flower 
garden : of theſe Sorts are Canterbury Bells, 
1 Sweet - Williams, Pinks, Columbines, 


many | 
Tie up the of Carnations, 
all Side-pods, which, if permitted to remain 


S, W 
weaken the top and 
faſten the Stems of all 


2 paſt flowering, 
our Auricula's, which are now ing 
be remov d into a ſhady Situation (but not under the 
* A in which Place they 
muſt remain, until the Heat of Summer is over. 
Tranſplant Stock- gillifowers, Wall- flowers, 


| Toward the Latter- end of this Month you thay take 


nies, if their Leaves are decay d; after which they ſhould 
not be permitted to remain in the Ground, 
Plant ſome Tuberoſe-roots upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in March and April; by which 
Method you may continue a Succeſſion of this fragrant 
Flower until the End of Oober in Beaury. 5 
Your Pots of Seedling Iris s, Narciſſus 's, Tulips, and 


other bulbous-rooted Flowers, ſhould be now remov'd 
into a ſhady Situation (if it was not done in April), where 
'd to th 
Violence of the Sun in Summer, eſpecially if they are in 
Tubs or Pots. : Cnr On ed 
Toward the End of this Month, the Leaves of the 
Guernſey and Belladonna Lilies will ime 
ee e and at this Seaſon the 
Roots may be ſafely tranſported, becauſe they may be 
kept two Months our of the Ground without Injury. 
The young Plants of Venice Mallow, Ori allow, 
Lavatera's, Scabious's, Sweet Sultan, Indian Pink, | 
China Starwort, may now be planted into the Beds or 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where they will make a 
beautiful Appearance when they flower : this Work 
zould be done in moiſt Weather, and the Plants ſhould 
be ſhaded until have taken new Root. 
Place your Pots of choice Carnations upon the S 
to them from Vermin, which will otherwiſe infeſt 
them, and will harbour about the Pots, ſo as not to be 
eaſily deſtroy d. F 


Plants now in Flower. 


Late-blowing Tylips, Anemonies, Ranunculus's, Pinks 
of ſeveral Sorts, White and Yellow Aſphodel, Lily of the 
Valley, Daiſies, Leucanthemums, Thrift, Red and White 
Valerian, Cyanus Major, Thalictrums of ſeveral Kinds, 
Sage, Roſmary, Moth-mullein, Double Catchfly, Ve- 
ronica multicaulis Pannonica, London-pride, Spaniſh Fig- 
wort, Geraniums of ſeveral Kinds, emums, Turky 
Perennial Poppy, Firy Lily, Peonies of ſeveral Sorts, Co- 
lumbines, Monkſhood, Fraxinella Red and White, Yel- 
low Moly, Homer's Moly, Stock-gilliflowers, Wall-flowers, 
Orobus Viciaz foliis, Tragacantha, d's-bane, Solo- 
mon's Seal, Yellow Aſphodel Lily, Hyacinth of Pers, 
Dragon, Biſtort, Rhapontic, Ladies - mantle, Tuberoſe 
Iris's, Dwarf annual Stock, Feather d Hyacinth, Ladies- 
flipper, Welſh Poppy, Birds-eye, Yellow Violet, Orchis's, 
Hearts cafe Double White Narcifſus, Pulfatilla, Double 


Rockets, Corn-flags, Engli/h Hyacinths or Hare-bells, 


Yellow 
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Yellow and Pompony Martagons, Starry Hyacinth, Blue 

Cape Hyacinth, —_ Iris, 7 radeſcant's — 

288 Double Purple and Blue Peri- 

Som > Peach- leav d and Nettle-leay'd Bell - flower, 

r Birthwort, Aſarabacca, Catsfoot, Noli —_— tan- 
Great Gentian, . Honeywort, 


ee Spotted 13 Hedyſarum Ciy Se 
Lyc Vale- 


flore albo & rubro, 


rian, White and Blue, Double White and R and Red 2 
button, Double White Mountain Ranunculus, Double 
Ragged-Robin, Double Feverfew, Fox-glove three Sorts, 
ums, Sea-ragwort, Sca-holly, Double Saxi- 

ſrage Double Ladies - ſmock, Borage-leav'd Auricula, 
Spaniſh T oad-flax, Spurges of ſeveral Kinds, Grais-leav*d 
Ranunculus, Honeſty or Satten-flower, Upright Speedwel, 


Yellow ls, 
I Js 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Phlomis or feruſalem Sage, two or three Sorts, Yel- 
low Jaſmine, Scorpioides, Oriental Colutea with 
bloody Flowers, Lilacs ſeveral Sorts, Early White, Ira- 
lian, 2 Common Honeyſuckles, Gelder Roſe, White 
Thorn, Flowering - aſh, Bladder - nut, Cinnamon - roſe, 
Monthly Roſe, Da Damaſk-roſe, Burnet-leav*d Roſe, Scotch 
Ro" Apple-bearing Roſe, Horſe· cheſtnut, Three-thorn'd 


Lote or Nettle-tree, Bladder Sena, Double - 
K. Cockſpur-hawthorn, Double Haw- 
thorn, Cinquefoil Shrub, Perſian Lilac, Bird-cherry, Cor- 
= Lauroceraſus, Scarlet Horſe-cheſtnut, Per- 


herry, Male Ciſtus of ſeveral Sorts, Mallow- 


tree, Arbor Judz, Cytiſus Lunatus, Sea Buckthorn, | 


Spiræa Salicis folio, Spirza Qpuli folio, Spirza H 
folio, Dwarf Medlar, Amelanchier, Candle-berry 


YI- 


tle, Chamarlzra tricoccos, Ge HR] Piſtachia-nur, 


ing Cherry, Sroechas purpures, Gum Ciſtus's of three or Gerani 


Medicinal Plant, which may now be yutbered for Up 


Silverweed or Wild Tanſy, Stone. crop, Woodroof, Man- 
drake - leaves, Mouſear, Daiſy, Dandelion, Betony, 
Groundſel. Mercury, 


ſmock, Peony-flowers, Avens, Chervil, Com- 
frey, Plantain, Teaſcl, Navelwort, Horſe-tail, Croſs-wort, 


Greater Blue · bottle, Muſk Cranes: bill, —— Burnet, 
Spotted Lungwort. 


Work to be done in the Green houſe and Stove. 


| Toward the Middle of this Month, if the Weather-be 
ſled, and the Nights warm, you ſhould bring forth your 
ces, and (if poſſible) take the Advantage of a 
Shower of B Rain for this Work, which will waſh the Duſt 
from the. Surfaces of their Leaves, 
them. You ſhould at this time (if 
done it) take out the Earth from 
gehe de hx io 3 

encourage their flowering, and 
nos Shoots ; and if their Stems 
t Month, it ſhould 
_ 


and other E N — 


to place them 
where they may be ſheltered from 


ſtrong Winds, which 


r . 
expos 

Make man of Myrtles, Gra- 
nadilla's, 


» and other tender Shrubs, obſerving to 
ſupply Sv conſtantly with Water, which * N 
facilitate their Rooting. 5 


ums, Cytiſus Secundus Clufii vulgo, 


; them. into a moderate Hot - bed, 


1 
In the Middle of the Day, if the Weather prove hot, 


ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes of the Stove, the Hot- 
beds, where your choice Exotic Plants are plac'd, and 


let them have free Air, in proportion to the Warmth of 


the Seaſon ; and ſuch of your Exotic Plants as want ſhift- | 
ing, ſhould now be removed, and ſome of them 
in large Pots, giving them freſh Earth, and then pl 


them into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade theG 
until they have taken fen Root. 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month make Cunings 
of Ficoides's, Sedums, Cotyledons, Cereus s, Euphor- 
biums, and other ſucculent Plants, laying them in a dry 
ſhady Place a Week or more before they are planted, 
chat the wounded Part may be healed up, otherwiſe they | 
are ſubject to rot; and when they are planted, they ſhould 
be placed (ſuch of them as are hardy) in a ſhady Situation 
for a Week or more; rer 

lanted in Pots, and plunged into a moderate Hot - bed of 
anners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat 
of the Day, and refreſh them with Water as they may 
require. 

"Cleanſe the Leaves of the Aloes, and other tender 
Exotic Plants, from the Duſt and Filth which they have 
contracted in the Houſe the laſt Winter, and cut off all 
thoſe Plants; for now the Wounds 


n r 
IT moe Fn bor ting, and cauſing 
their Stems to ſend forth a XX but you 
muſt obſerve to leave three or four good Leaves upon the 
Stem to draw the Sap, otherwiſe the Stem will decay with- 
out producing any new Head : you muſt alſo keep them 
in the Houſe, and not expoſe them abroad to the Wet, 
until the Wounds are perfe&tly healed ; and if you plunge 
it will facilitate their 


Bring out all your hardy Exotic Plants, ſuch as Ciſtus's, 


mms, Alaternoides's, Sorrel-tree, Amber-tree, Ane- 
monoſpermos s, Hermanvia's, Yellow Indian and Span; 


aſmines, P fruteſcens, Myrto-ciſtus, Fabago's, 
— Africes 


very unſightly. 
TT | 
muſt now be brought forward to the Windows, that they 
may have a great of freſh Air (eſpecially if the Sea- 
KI ph wh weak, and 
_ languid 
hooks Shes Rove ts fear che Sun, if the Glaſſes 


are ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, it will be better than 


to them too much to the Sun until they are har- 


You ſhould alſo obſerve to cleanſe their Leaves 
and Shoots from Inſects, which are very apt to infeſt them 
in the Houſe, where the Plants are much 
crouded; and if theſe are not waſh'd off in time, they will 
greatly injure the Plants, eſf the Coffee-tree, which 
is now flowering, and is tly infeſted with theſe 
ſmall Vermin, which at firſt like Duſt upon the 
Leaves, which ſhould be immediately waſh'd off; other- 


| wiſe they will ſpread, in a ſhort time, over moſt Part of 


the Plants. 


If the Seaſon ſhould prove cool, and the Bark- bed, in 
which your Anana's are plac'd, ſhould abate of its Heat. 
you muſt ſtir it up again, and mix a little new Bark with 
it, which will renew the Heat, and be of great Service in 
forwarding the Fruit : but this is only to be underſtood of 
ſuch Plants as are in Pots ; for thoſe which are growing in 
the Bark muſt not be ſtirr d; and at this time you ſhould 
ſhift thoſe Plants which are to produce Fruit the ſucceed- 


ing Year, 3 their — 
room to | 


Plants 


| are apt to ſtint, and be infeſted with Inſects. 


June 
Plants in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. ; 


Geraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Teucrium Bæticum, Ane- 


monoſpermos's, Chryſanthemoides Atriplicis-folio, Leu- 
canthemum Canarienſe Pyrethri ſapore, Hermannia fru- 
teſcens Ibiſci folio, Elichryſums, Cytiſus Canarienſis, Ciſtus 
Ladanifera, Jaſminum Ilicis folio, Heliotropium Scoro- 
doniz folio, Polygala Africana, Arum Zthiopicum flore 
albo odorato, Convolvulus Canarienſis, Ficoides's ſeveral 
Sorts, Aloe-leav*d Aſphodel, African Tree-ſcabious, Sal- 
via Africana fruteſcens flore aureo magna, Ricinoides folio 
multifido, Ricinoides Staphyſagriæ folio, Lotus Argentea 
Cretica, Turnera fruteſcens Ulmi folio, Lilio-narciſſus's, 
Pancratiums, Jujubes, Myrtles, Staphylodendron A frica- 
num, Convolvulus erectus argenteus, Baſella, Arabian Jaſ- 
mine, Indian Fig, Indian Flowering Reed, Bauhinia's, 
Acacias, Apocynums, Phlomis's, Melianthus's, Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, Limes, and ſome Sorts of Aloes. 


jv 0 
Work to be done in the Kitchen- Garden. 


IHE Beginning of this Month you muſt tranſplant 


Cabbage and Savoy-plants, which are to ſupply the 
Kirchen in Winter, either on an open Spot of Ground, 
or betw:en Rows of Beans, Cauliflowers, &c. which will 
be taken off the Ground in a ſhort time, and-then the 
 new-planted Plants will have room to grow; and being 
ſhaded by the other Crops at firſt planting, they will take 
Roat ſooner than if they were planted in an open Situa- 
tion : and by thus obſerving to put one Crop to ſucceed 
another, a ſkilful Perſon will produce more things from 
one Acre of Land, than ſome others can from two or 


three, which is what every Perſon, who is acquainted - 


with the London Gardeners Practice, muſt be convinc'd 
of. | | | 
The Cauliflower-plants which were ſown the laſt Month 
for Winter-uſe, ſhould be now pricked out into Beds of 
rich Earth, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; and be ſure to water them duly, otherwiſe they 


urneps, Onions, 
\ Leeks, Beets, and all other late Crops; for if the Weeds 
are permitted to grow at this Seaſon, many of them will 
ſhed their Seeds in a ſhort time, and become troubleſome 
hereafter, and the. larger Sorts will overbear the Crops, 
and draw them, to their great Prejudice. 

You may yet make Slips of Sage, Roſmary, Stœchas, 
Lavender, Hyſſop, Winter- ſavory, and other Aromatic 
Plants; tho? it had been better, if done earlier in the Tear, 
becauſe this Month often proves hot and dry; and the 
Plants, having long tender Shoots, are in greater Danger 
of miſcarrying. 5 | 

Plant out young Plants of all Sorts of ſweet Habs, 

which were ſown in March, as Thyme, Hyſſop, Sweet- 
marjoram, Sc. and alſo Clary, Burnet, Sorrel, Marigolds, 
and many other Sorts ; obſerving to allow them room 
enough to ſpread, which will render them much ſtronger 
than thoſe which remain in the Seed- beds: but theſe muſt 
be duly watered, and ſcreened from the Sun, until they 
have taken Root. 
Clear and hoe the Ground whereon your earlier Cau- 
liflowers grew, which will be all gone by the Middle or 
Latter-end of this Month ; and if you have Ridges of 
Cucumbers or Melons made between the Rows of Cau- 
liflowers (as is the Practice of the London Gardeners), you 
ſhould dig all the Ground between the Ridges, and lay 
out the Vines in regular Order: this will not only looſen 
the Ground for the Roots of the Plants, but alſo deſtroy 
the Weeds, and render the Surface of the Ground whol- 
ſomer for the Vines to lie upon. But in doing of this you 
ſhould be very careful not to bruiſe or break the Vines, 
which would be very injurious to them; and (if poſſible) 
let it be done in warm Weather. 

Now you ſhould fill up the Alleys between your laſt 
Ridges of Melons: if this is done with Loam, and very 
rotten Cow-dung mix'd, and the whole trodden down 
very cloſe, you need not give the Plants any Water after- 


7 


Hoe and clean Carrots, Parſneps, T 
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for at this Seaſon 


. * R 
es. a MES 


» 


ward; for if their Roots have Depth enough of firong 
Land, they will produce a much greater Crop of Fruit, 
than when they are watered; and the Fruit will be much 
better flavour'd. Shrink % - 
Sow Turneps upon a moiſt Spot of Ground, and when 
there is a Proſpe& of Rain in a little time, which will 
bring up the Plants in a few Days; for in dry Weather the 
Seeds will remain in the Ground, and not vegetate: be- 
ſides, if the r the Weather be very 
hot and dry, the Fly will them, and deſtroy them in 
a ſhort time. oy 1 


In the Beginning of the Month you ſow ſome 
Broccoli-ſeed for the ſecond Crop, and Finnockia, to ſuc- 
ceed that which was ſown in the Middle of the former 
Month ; for in very hot Weather this Plant will not re- 
main good above a Fortnight, before it will run to Seed: 
ſo that if it be not often ſown, there will be a want to 


_ ſupply the Kitchen. 


Tranſplant Celery into ſhallow Trenches for blanching, 
allowing about four or five Inches Space between each 


Plant in the Rows; and make the Trenches three Feet 


aſunder, that there may be room enough to earth up the 
Plants when they are full-grown. N l 

Plant Kidney-beans to ſucceed thoſe which were planted 
in April; and ſow Brown Dutch, and common Cabbage- 
lettuces, for a late Crop; and tranſplant fuch Lettuces as 
were ſown in May, obſerving to them in a ſhady 
Situation, but not under Trees, nor too near Walls, or 
other Buildings, which will draw them up weak, and pre- 
vent their cabbaging. >, 4 | 1 
Tranſplant Endive in an open moiſt Spot of Ground 
for blanching, allowing the Plants a Foot Diſtance each 
Way, that they may have room to ſpread; and ſow ſome 
Endive- ſeed for a latter Crop. 

Continue to ſow ſmall Sallad-herbs every three or four 
Days, ſuch as Creſſes, Muſtard, Turnep, Rape, Radiſh, Ec. 
they will ſoon grow too large for Uſe. N 
You muſt now thin the Finnochia-plants which were 
ſown the former Month, ing to allow them room 
enough to grow, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and 
never ſwell at Bottom: but the Plants which are taken 
out ſhould not be tranſplanted, for they rarely are good 
for any thing; being very ſubject to run to Seed, before 
they arrive to any Size. | Foal 

The Broccoli which was ſown in May, ſhould be now 


pricked out into Beds at about three Inches aſunder, where 


they will grow ſtrong, in order for planting out the next 
Month ; for where they are ſuffered to grow in the Seed- 
beds too long, they draw up weak, and never produce ſo 
good Heads, as choſe which are ſhort and ſtrong in their 
Items. | 

Weed and thin the Plants in your Cucumber-holes which 
were ſown for pickling, obſerving to leave but four of 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt-ſituated Plants in each Hole; and 
at the ſame time earth up their Shanks, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them, and give them ſome Water to ſettle the 
Earth about them. | 


. Plant out Chardoons for good, allowing each Plant four 


Feet of room, otherwiſe they cannot be earth'd up ſo 
high as they will require when are grown. 

In dry Weather, gather Seeds of all Sorts, that are ripe, 
f ing them upon Mats or Cloths to dry, before 
Layer or 1 out of their Huſks or Pods. * 

Gather Herbs for drying of ſuch Sorts as are now in 
Flower, and hang them up in a dry ſhady Place, where 
they may dry leiſurely; which will render them better for 
any Purpoſe, than if they were dried in the Sun. And 
this is the beſt Seaſon for diſtilling moſt Sorts of Herbs, 
which, being now in Flower, are much better than when 
they are ſuffered to ſtand longer. 

Your Melons, which are now ſetting, ſhould be ſhaded 
in the Heat of the Day with Mats, if the Weather be very 
warn, otherwiſe their Fruit will drop ; and you ſhould be 
careful not to give them too much Water, which is often 
injurious to them. | | 

Gather up Snails in the Morning and Evening, and 

after Showers of Rain; at which times they will come 
abroad from their Holes, and Places of Harbour, fo that. 
they are calily deſtroyed. "= 
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The Weeds which now come up in moſt Gardens, are 
Wild Orach, Nightſhade, Thorn - apple, Groundſel, Sow- 
thiſtles, Shepherd*s-purſe, Dandelion, Pimpernel, Sc. 
vhich, if permitted to grow Crops, will ſoon out- 

„and ſpoi ts are near them. 
Tou may now tranſplant Leeks out of the Sced-beds 
where they are to remain, obſerving to 
have taken Root. This is ofren 


ept very clean from Weeds ; which, 


ter- ſavory, Hyſſo 
alſo Sage, Roimary, Origanum, Mint, Baum, Penyroyal, 


the Fruit, and ſtrengthen the Tree. 
Fruit, and, if not timely prevented,will 
is Sea 


the former Seaſon ; obſerving to preſerve Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent their 


Obſerve to your Trees clear 
from Weeds, and all other Plants; for if they are ſuffer d 
to grow, they will exhauſt the Nouriſhment of the Ground, 
to the great Injury of the Trees; and the Fruits which 
ſuch Trees produce, will not be near ſo large, nor well- 
taſted, as thoſe which are produced from Trees where no 
Plants are ſuffered to grow about them : you ſhould alfo 
gently ſtir up the of the Borders about your Frui 
trees with a Dung-fork, to looſen it where it has been 
trodden down, by nailing of the Trees; or if the Soil is 
very ſtrong, and ſubject to be bound, or grow hard, this 
will prepare the Ground to receive every Shower of Rain, 
and admit it to the Roots of the Trees: but this ſhou}d 
be very carefully performed, ſo as not to fork too deep, to 
diſturb the Roots of the Trees. 

Your Vines ſhould now be looked over again, and the 
Branches which are looſe muſt be faſten'd to the Wall; 


and all Side-ſhoogs, or weak trailing Branches, mult be 


Air; and 


after Snails, and other Vermin, which 
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intirely diſplaced, that the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of 


the Sun and Air, which is abſolutely necefſary to promote 
their Growth: but this is often neglected in many Gar- 


dens, and the Branches permitted to hang from the Wall, 
and entangle with each other, ſo that when they are put 


in their proper Places to the Wall, their Leaves will oftei 


have their Back · parts upward, whereby the Fruit will be 


retarded, until they have obtained their proper Poſition 
again: and it is this Neglect which occaſions the late Ripen- 


ing or ill Taſte of the Fruit, and alſo renders the Wood 
ſokt 
ing 


8 ſo that it ſeldom produces Fruit the follow- 
1 

The Vineyard ſhould alfo be thus managed at this Sea - 
ſon, faſtening the Shoots to the Stakes in Order 


ſo chat each may equally have the Advantage of Sun and 


keep the Ground perfectly clear from all other 
Plants or Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, would 
greatly prejudice the Vines. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
| Strawberries of ſeveral Sorts, Currans, Gooſberries, 


Kentiſh, Duke, Flanders heart, White-heart, and Black- 


3 heart Cherries, Maſculine Apricot, Green Gooſberries for 


Farts ; and in the Forcing-frame, Peaches, NeQarines, 
and Grapes ; and in the Hot-houſe, Anana's, or Pine- 


Golden Ruſſert, Pile*s Ruſſet, Stone Pippin, Deux Ans, 
or John Apple, Oaken Pin, and ſome other Apples, where 
As alſo the Black Pear of Worceſter, Lord Cheyne's 
Green, Engliſh Warden, and ſometimes Bezy de Chau- 


Miert to be done in the Nurſery. | 
- You muſt obſerve in this Month (as was directed in the 
former) to keep the Ground between your Rows of Trees 
in the Nurſery intirely clear from Weeds; for theſe are 
very injurious to the Trees; and nothing can have a worſe 
A than a Nurſery overgrown with Weeds: 
therefore this Caution cannot be 8 Ob- 
ſerve alſo to keep the Seed- beds clear from Weeds. 
Toward the Latter-· end of the Month you muſt begin 


© to bud Apricots, and ſome early Peaches and Nectarines; 


but in this you muſt be guided by the Condition of the 
Trees from whence the Cuttings are taken: for if the 
Spring has proved very dry, the Buds will not eaſily part 
from the Shoot; in which Caſe it will be proper to defer 
this Work a little longer. - f 

Obſerve to renew the Mulch about your new- planted 
Trees, where it is decayed ; for at this. Seaſon, if the 


Weather proves dry, the Moiſture of the Earth will be ex- 


haled, and the young Fibres will be dried up, where this 
Work is not carefully performed. 185 
You may yet lay down the tender Shoots of Virgin's- 
bower, Granadilla's, &c. obſerving to water = — — 
in dry Weather, which will greatly promote their taking 
ay You may alſo make Layers of ſeveral hardy Ex- 
otic Trees, which, if laid in the young Wood, will many 
of them take Root; ſo that whatever ſcarce Plants you 
have a mind to increaſe, may be tried this way, ſince 
we are not aſſured what Plants will not take Root in this 
ement. ä 
Trim up your Ever-greens according to the Uſes for 
which then we. hfgned; for if you i them to grow 
rude in Summer, they cannot be fo ſafely reduced after- 
wards : beſides, the ruder they grow, the more naked they = 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month, you may prick 
out into Beds the ſeedling Plants of all Sorts of Pines, 
which, if carefully ſhaded and watered, will ſoon take 
Root at this Seaſon ; and theſe Plants will be ſtronger, and 
much better live through the following Winter, than thoſe 
which are left in the Seed-beds, . 
Work to be done in the Flower · Garden, 
Tranſplant annual Flowers out of the Hot-bed into the 
Borders of the Flower-garden ; ſuch as Capſicums, Bal- 
ſamines, Convolvulus's, Love-apple, Africans, French 
Marigolds, 128 Indian Pinks, Sc. obſyrving 
LJ — — 9 
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to do it in a cloudy Day, or in an Evening, and give them 
ſome Water to ſettle the Earth to their Roots. 
Tou muſt now lay down your Carnations, Pinks, Dou- 
ble Sweet- Williams, and ſuch other fibroſe-rooted Plants, 
as are propagated by Layers, being careful to water them 
as ſoon as it is done; but the Water muſt be given very 
gently, otherwiſe it will endanger the waſhing them out 
of che Ground, or breaking them: and this Watering 
ſhould be frequently repeated, which will greatly facilitate 
their Rooting. | | 
| This is a proper Seaſon for taking up and tranſplanting 
the Roots of Cyclamens, Fritillaria's, Dens Canis, Saf- 
_ fron, Perſian Iris, Snow-drops, Winter Acomite, Spri 
Crocus's, and ſuch other bulbous-rooted Flowers, who 
Leaves are decayed, and as do not ſucceed well, if their 
Roots are any long time out of the Ground. 

Cut off the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as have done blow- 
ing, and whoſe Stalks are decaying ; and tie up ſuch Flow- 
ers as are yet to blow, eſpecially your tall autumnal Plants, 
which ate often broken by the Wind, if they are not timely 
ſupported with ſtrong Stakes. - | 

Take up your Hyacinth-roots out of the Beds wherein 
they were laid the former Month to ripen, and clear them 
from Filth, laying them upon a Mat in a ſhady Place to 
dry; after which they may be put up into Drawers or 
Boxes, where they may enjoy the free Air, without which 
they will grow mouldy, and decay. 5 
It is now time to take up the Roots of Tulips, Ane- 
monies, and Ranunculus's, whoſe Leaves are decayed, 
and ſpread them upon Mats in a ſhady Place to dry; then 
clean them from Filth, and put them up in Boxes or Bags 
until the Seaſon for planting them; being careful to put 
them out of the Reach of Rats and Mice, otherwiſc they 
will eat them up, but eſpecially the Tulip-roots. 

Your Carnations, which begin to break their Pods, 
ſhould be opened in two or three different Parts, at equal 


Diſtances, that their Flowers may expand equally on every 


Side, otherwiſe they will throw their Leaves out on one 
Side of the Pods : you muſt alſo obſerve to cover them 
vith Glaſſes ſoon after their Pods are open, to ſcreen them 
from Moiſture; and in the Heat of the Day the Glaſſes 
muſt be covered with Paper or Cabbage-leaves, to ſcreen 
the Flowers from the Heat of the Sun; both which are 
very injurious to them ; and look carefully after Earwigs 
and Ants; for if theſe can come at the Flowers, they will 
deſtroy them in a ſhort time. | 

Tranſplant ſuch Sorts of perennial or biennial fibroſe- 
rooted Plants as were not done the former Month, into 
Nurſery-beds, where they ſhould be allowed room enough 
to grow till Autumn, which is the proper Seaſon for place- 
ing them in the Borders of the Flower-garden to remain. 
Of theſe Kinds are French Honeyſuckles, Pinks, Sweet- 
Williams, Stock-gillilowers, Columbines, Dames-gilli- 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, Scabious's, Sc. 
all of which muſt be raiſed in the Flower-nurſery the firſt 
Seaſon, and then brought into the Flower-garden to 
blow. 

You may now inoculate ſome of the more curious Sorts 
of Roſes, which do not ſend forth Suckers ſo as to be in- 
creaſed thereby : the beſt Stocks for budding them upon, 
are the Frankfort and Damaſk Roſes, which are the treeſt 
Shooters. You ſhould now inoculate Jaſmines of all the 
Kinds you want to increaſe ; and now you may alſo in- 
arch Jaſmines, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Pomgranates, 
Ec. 

Plant Cuttings of Lychnidea's, Double Sweet-Williams, 
Double Scarlet Lychnis's, Pinks, and ſuch other fibroſe- 
rooted Plantss as you want to increaſe ; which, if planted 
in a Bed of light rich Earth, and ſhaded, and duly wa- 
tered, will take Root very well. 


Plants now in Flower. 


Larkſpurs, White Lily, Orange Lily, Red Day Lily, 
Everlaſting Pea, Sweet-ſcented Pea, Tangier Pea, Canada 
Golden-rod, Broad-leav'd upright Dogsbane, Apocynum 
Lili convallii flore, Yellow Aconite, Horned Poppies of 
ſeveral Sorts, Capnoides, White, Black, and Yellow Swal- 
low-wort, Veronica's, Blattaria's, Scarlet Lychnis, Roſe 
Campion, Pinks, Double and Single V irgin's-bower, Flam- 
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mula Jovis, Hyſſop, Claries, Oriental Bugloſs, Double 
Ptarmica, Sweet Sultan, Xeranthemums, Coronilla her- 
bacea flore vario, Jacea's, Santolina's, Acanthus, Snap- 
dragons, Linaria's, Tree Primroſe, Willow- weed, or French 
Willow, Yellow Looſeſtrife, Purple Looſeſtrife, Vale- 
rianella, Cornucopoides, Caltha Africana, Hieraciums, 
Chryſanthernums, Lychnis's, Nigella, Peach-leav*d Bell- 
flower, Lychnidea Caroliniana, Gentianella, White Wall- 
flower double and fingle, White and Red French Honey- 
ſuckles, Lobel's Catchfly, Venus Navelwort, Flos Ado- 
nis, Venus Looking: glaſs, Double and Single Sweet- 
Williams, Double Catchfly, Bulbous Firy Lily, Marta- 
gons of ſeveral Sorts, Ornithogalums, Bulbous Iris's, 
Bloody Cranes-bill, Red, White, and Garden Valerian, 
Greek Valzrian with blue and white Flowers, Oriental Ox- 
eye with yellow and white Flowers, Leucanthemums, Red 
and White Bachelor's-button, with double and ſingle 
Flowers, Double-Ragged Robin, Savoy, and Tradeſcant”s 
Spiderworts, Poppies of various Kinds, Columbines of 
various Colours, Spaniſh Figwort, Indian Scabious, ſe- 
veral Sorts of Thrift, Candy-tuft, Dwarf Lychnis, Dwarf 
annual Stock, Fox-gloves, Cornflags two or three Sorts, 
White Hellebore, Yellow . Perennial and Tangier Fumi- 


taries, Sea Africans, Female Balſamine, Peri- 
winkles, Fraxinella with purple and white Flowers, Great 


blue Wolfsbane, Chalcedonian Iris, Helianthemums, Sea 
Lavenders, Smilax, Phalangiums, Aſphodels, Eupato- 
riums, Cyanus's of ſeveral Sorts, Birthwort with long and 
round Roots, St Peter's- wort, Bean-caper, Double Cha- 
momile, Capſicum, Greater Centaury, Dittany of Crete, 
Dragon, Fennel-giant, Lavatera, Lavender, Sunflower, 
Poley-mountain, Lupines, Water-lily, Cut-leaved Laven- 
der, Moth-mullein, Eaſtern Caſſida with yellow Flowers, 
Alpine Caſſida with large blue Flowers,  Chriſtophoriana 
Virginiana, with ſome others of leſs Note. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Bladder Sena, Pomgranate with double and ſingle 
Flowers, Spaniſh Broom, Broad-leav*d Yellow Jaſmine. 
White Jaſmine, Roſes of various Sorts, Tamariſk, Virgi- 
nian Sumach, Dorycnium, Althza fruteſcens Bryoniæ 
folio, Althæa fruteſcens flore parvo, Oleaſter, Ptelea, 
Black Cytiſus, Nettle-tree, Upright Sweet Canada Raſp- 
berry, Lime-tree, Shrub Cinquefoil, Tree Germander, 
Late Red Dutch, Ever-green and Long-blowing Ho- 
neyſuckles, Spirza Salicis folio, Spiræa Hyperici folio, 
Shrubby St. John's-wort, Canary Hypericum, Cateſby's 
Climber, or Carolina Kidney-bean-tree, Perennial ſhrubby 
Lamium, or Baſe Horehound, Syringa, Cytiſus Lunatus, 
Mallow-tree, two Sorts of American Hawthorns, two 
Sorts of Viburnums, Eaſtern Colutea, Paſſion-flower, three 
Sorts of Virgin's-bower, Spindle-tree, American Dog- 
wood, Perſimon, Fringe-tree, Toxicodendron, Ciſtus's 
of ſeveral Sorts, Phlomis's, Virginia Acacia, Catalpa, Ba- 
ſtard Indico, Caper-buſh, Coccygria, Tulip-tree, Scarlet- 
flowering Horſe-cheſtnut, and ſome others of leſs Note. 

Medicinal Plants which may now be gather'd for Uſe. 

Mullein, Speedwel, Figwort, Water Betony, Ros Solis, 
or Sun-dew, Sanicle, Self-heal, Peny-royal, Red Poppy- 
flowers, Pellitory, Catmint, Water-lily, Spear-mint, Pep- 
per-mint, Yarrow, or Milfoil, Scabious, Devil's-bit, Fe- 
verfew, Melilot, Burner, Mallow, Black and White Hore- 
hound, Burnet Saxifrage, Sage of Virtue, Red Sage, Dit- 
tander, or Pepperwort, Mountain Flax, Yellow Looſe- 
ſtrife, Tanſy, Frivet- flowers, Stone-crop, Hares-foot Tre- 
foil, St. John's-wort, Hyſſop, Rupturewort, Aliſanders, 
Aſh-leaves, Herb-Robert, Muſk Cranes-bill, Doves-foot 
Cranes-bill, Broom, Hedge-muſtard, Hemp Agrimony, 
Strawberry-fruit, Broad and Narrow-!eav*d Plantain, Dra- 
gons, Tarragon, Lavender-cotton, Ladies-bedſtraw, Com- 
mon Wormwood, Roman Wormwood, Lavender-ſpike, 
Lime-tree-flowers, Bears-breech, Comfrey, Spinach, Maud- 
lin, Mother-of-Thyme, Houſleek, Agrimony, Hemlock, 
Water Hemlock, Vervain-mallow, Thyme, Marſh-mal- 
low, Succory, Ladies-mantle, Pimpernel, Dwarf Elder, 
Reſt-harrow, Bluebortles, Roſmary, Marigolds, Silver- 
weed, or Wild Tanſy, Germander, Orpine, Cyclamen- 
root, Fox-glove, Mugwort, Borrage, Bugloſs, Sowthiſtle, 

arden 
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Garden Orach, Stinking Orach, Shepherd's-purſe, Ho- 

neyſuckle, Betony, Carduus Benedictus, Calamint, Avens, 

Knotgraſs, Chamomile, Hounds tongue, Eye- bright, 
— -—mAlIns Damaſk Roſe, White Roſe, Ked Roſe- 
Wers. | | 


Wort ta be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 
Your Orange-trees, being now in Flower, ſhould be 
conſtantly ſupply d with Water, to encourage them to ſet 
their Fruit; and the Earth on the Surface of their Tubs 
and Pots ſhould be ftirr'd, and ſome rotten Neats-du 
laid thereon, raiſing it round the Outſide of the Tubs or 
Pots, ſo as to make an Hollow to contain the Water: but 
you ſhould never lay any new Dung upon the Pots, nor 
put any Dung into the Water to enrich it, as is by too 
many Perſons done, to the great Prejudice of their Trees; 
for theſe ſtrongly im Waters, inſtead of afford- 
ing Nouriſhmear to the Trees, cauſe their Leaves to change 
to a pale-yellow Colour, and the Trees are apt to flower 
out of the proper Seaſon, which renders them weak, and 
ly deſtroys them in two or three Years time. 
The beſt Water for theſe Trees is ſuch as is taken from 
Rivers or Ponds, where it is fully expos'd to the Sun and 
Air; ſo that if you have no other than Spring or Well- 
water, it ſhould always be expos'd to the Sun and Air two 
or three Days before it is uſed. You muſt alſo gather off 
the Flowers as they blow, leaving but a few upon each 
Tree for Fruit, and thoſe only upon the ſtrongeſt Branches, 
and where they are beſt ſituated to ſtand. | | 
Plant Myrtle Cuttingsin aBed of light rich Earth, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
and now you may plant Cuttings of Geraniums, Cyrifus's, 
and many other Exotic Plants, which are ſhrubby ; bur in 
chooſing of the Cuttings, take fuch as have no Flowers 
on them, and thoſe which have and not ſuch as 


have been drawn weak by ſtanding too long in the Green- 


houſe ; treating them in the manner directed under their 
ſeveral Heads in the foregoing Part of this Book. 

You may now ſhift any of your Green- | 
into larger Pots, obſerving e eee 
decay d Roots, which generall next i 

| A + ow: ß 
the Ball as you can conveniently without leaving their 
Roots too bare. When they are new-planted, they ſhould 
be placed in a ſhady Situation, and where they may be 
defended from ſtrong Winds, until they have taken new 
Root; after which they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to remain during the Summer; ſeaſon. 

Take off Cuttings from the ſeveral Kinds of Cereus's, 
Sedums, Euphorbiums, Ficoides's, Cotyledons, and other 
ſucculent Plants, laying them in a ſhady Part of the Stove 
for about a Fortnighr, that their wounded Parts may heal 
over before they are planted, otherwiſe they will be in Dan- 
ger of rotting. - 

Stir up the Bark in thoſe Hot-beds which have been 
long made, and add ſome new Bark to them, which will 
renew their Heat; and plunge the Pots down again imme- 
diately; and this 12 Weather, 
when there is little Wind, left, by expoſing the Plants in 
cold Weather to the open Air, they ſhould ſuffer. 

In fine Weather you ſhould give Air freely to your 
moſt tender Exotic Plants; but it will be proper to ſhade 
the Glaſſes of the Stove in the Middle of the Day, when 


it is very hot, but eſpecially where the Plants are near the 


Glaſſes ; for in large Stoves, where the Plants have room, 
they will not require to be ſhaded, unleſs when they are 
ReW- till they have taken freſhi Root. 

Tranſplant ſuch ſeedling Exotic Plants as were rais'd in 
the Spring, into larger Pots; and ſuch of them as are very 
tender, ſhould be plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, to pro- 
mote their Growth ; but thoſe which are hardy will only 
require to be ſhelter'd until they have taken Root, after 
which time they may be removed to the Places where they 
are to remain the Summer-ſeaſon, _ | 
Lou may now take up the Roots of the Canary Cam- 
panula, and all the bulbous Roots which come from the 
Cape of Good Hope; as the Hzmanthus, African Corn- 
Bag, Blue tuberoſe-rooted Hyacinth, Lilies, Siſyrinchiums, 
Squills, Perſian Cyclamen, and ſeveral other Sorts whoſe 


much that way ; for, upon rtioning the 
of Air and Wome r 
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Leaves are intirely decayed : at this time they ſhould be 
parted, and planted into Pots of freſh Farth immediatly, 


placing them where they may have the morning Sun till 
11 o'Clock, and give them now - and · then a little Water in 


very dry Weather; but do it ſparingly until they puſh 


Roots are almoſt unactive, will rot them. 

This is alſo a proper Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots 
of the Guernſey and Belladonna Lilies, their Leaves being 
intirely decay'd ; and at this time freſh Roots ſhould be 


forth new Leaves : for much Wer at this Seaſon, when the 


ng procured from abroad : for thoſe which are taken up 


after this time, ſeldom thrive ſo well. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with the following Compoſt ; 

viz._one Third-part freſh Earth from a Paſture, a Third- 
part of Sea- ſand, and a Third-part of Lime-rubbiſh. Theſe 
ſhould be well mix*d, and the Bottoms of the Pots co- 
ver'd with Stones, to make an open Paſſage for the Water 

to drain off; then fill the Pots with the Compoſt, and place 
the Roots therein, and ſer the Pots in a Situation where 
they may enjoy the morning Sun; but give them little 
or no Water until their Leaves appear. | 

Your Tubcrofes, which were planted early, will now 
begin to flower, when they may be removed into Pots 
(preſerving as much Earth as poſſible to their Roots), and 
placed where they are deſign'd to remain for flowering, 
obſerving to refreſh them often with Water ; and thoſe 
which were planted later, in order to ſucceed thoſe firſt 
planted, muſt have as much free Air as poſſible, and be fre- 
quently water'd ; which will render them ſtrong, and cauſe 
them to produce a greater Quantity of Flowers. 

The Anana's muſt now be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and in hot Weather ſhould have much free Air; 
for if the Glaſſes are kept too cloſe down, their Leaves 
will be ſcorch'd, to the great Prejudice of the Plants, and 
the Fruit will be leſs delicate: but if they have too much 
Water, and the Glaſſes be left in the Day-time (as 
ſome have injudiciouſly done), the Plants will ſuffer as 
Quanti 
| equally, depends the whole Succeſs. o 
In the Middle of this Month you may begin to take 
out of the Stove ſome of the hardier Sorts of Aloes, and 
other ſucculent Plants ; placing them at firſt in a ſhady 
Situation, where Snails and other Vermin are not in too 
great Plenty; for when they are expos d to the Violence 
of the Sun as ſoon as they are taken out of the Houſe, 
they change Colour, and appear unſightly ; ſo they ſhould 
be 1nured to it by degrees: but if Snails or Slugs can 
come to them, they will gnaw their Leaves, and greatly 
deface them. But where there is room in the Stove for 
them to remain, they will thrive much better than when 
they are placed abroad ; provided they have a large Share 
of free Air, and are not crouded too cloſely with other 
Plants. After the Stove is thinned of ſome of theſe har- 
dier Sorts, the others ſhould be placed at a greater Di- 
ſtance on the Stands, and cleaned from Filth; by which 
they will enjoy more Air, and be render'd ſtronger, and 
more vigorous. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-Houſe, Garden, and Stove. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Citrons, and Shaddocks, 
Myrtles, Olives, Ciſtus Halimi folio, Male Ciſtus of ſe- 
veral Sorts, Ciſtus Ledon, Barba Jovis Africana, Apo- 
cynum Africanum erectum Salicis folio flore albo, Ane- 
mono} *s ſeveral Sorts, Elichryſum flore aureo, Jaſ- 
minum llicis folio, Ketmia Papayz folio, Cotton- plant, 
Ficoides ſeveral Kinds, Indian Yellow Jaſmine, Sedums 
ſeveral Sorts, Colutea Ethiopica Barbæ Jovis folio, Al- 
cea Africana fruteſcens flore rubro, Barba Jovis, or Silver- 
buſh, Dwarf American Campanula, African Tree Sca- 
bious, Baſſclla, Melianthus two Sorts, Mimoſa, White 
Spaniſh Broom, Cotyledons, Ricinoides folio multifido, 
Ricinoides Staphyſagriæ folio, Indian Arrow- root, Dou- 
ble Indian Naſturtium, Coffee · tree, Polygala Africana fru- 
teſcens, Amomum Plinii, African Sages of two Sorts, 
Azorian Jaſmine, Aloes of ſeveral Sorts, Dwarf Pomgra- 
nate, Indian Flowering Reed, Cytiſus Lunatus, Phlo- 
mis's three or four Sorts, Cytiſus Canarienſis, Geraniums 
of ſeveral Sorts, ſeveral Sorts of Paſſion- flower, Plume- 
ria, Caſſia's, Oleanders, Teucrium Bæticum, Lotus ar- 
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gentea Cretica, Lotus hzmorrhoidalis major & minor, 
Coral- trer, Bean-caper, Hermannia's, Lentiſcus, Euphor- 
biums, Lilio- narciſſus's, Pancratium, Abutilons, Papaws, 
Cereus's, Camara's, Crotolaria's, Anonis's, Double Thorn- 
apple, with ſome others. 


; T' OE S 
Vork to be done in the Kitchen-garden. 


HE Beginning of this Month ſow the laſt Crop of 
Kidney-beans, where they may be defended 
morning Froſts in Autumn ; for this Crop will continue 


bearing till Michaelmas, if they are not injured by Froſt. - 


If the Ground is very dry when theſe oy? ms it will 
be proper to ſoak the Beans ſix or eight Hours in Water 
before they are planted, which will greatly facilitate their 


Growth. The beſt Sort of Bean for this planting is the 


large White Dutch, which will continue bearing until the 
Froſt deſtroys the Plants. He 
Cleanſe the Ground where your Summer-cauliflowers 


grew, from their Leaves, and any other Rubbiſh which 


may be there; and if you have Cucumbers for Picklers 


between the wide Rows (as is the common Practice of the 


London Gardeners), you muſt draw up the Earth round 
the Holes with an Hoe, forming it in an Hallow like a 
Baſon, to contain the Water given them ; and if there are 
Cabbages for Winter-uſe in the narrow Rows (which is 
alſo praftis'd), they ſhould have Earth drawn to their 
Stems, and the whole Ground be intirely clear*d from 
About the End of this Month you ſhould ſow Spinach 
for Winter-uſe, as alſo Coleworts, Carrots, and Onions, 
to ſtand the Winter for Spring-uſe ; and Turneps, for the 
laft Crop, ſhould now be ſown in the open Field for Win- 


rer-uſe. Tranſplant Savoys, Broccoli, and Cabbages, for 


Spring-uſe ; and plant out Cauliflowers for the Autumn 


Punt Celery into Drills for blanching (if it be of the 
Ttalian Sort; but if it be the Turnep-rooted Sort, it is 
better to plant it on level Ground); and plant out Endive 
for blanching. Continue ſowing all Sorts of ſmall Sallad- 
herbs, which, at this Seaſon, ſoon grow too large for 
Uſe. 

In dry Weather obſerve to water all fuch Plants as have 
been lately tranſplanted, and be ſure always to do this in 
an Evening; for one Watering at that time is of more 
Service than three at any other time of the Day, the 
Moiſture having time to penetrate the Ground (and reach 
to the extreme Fibres of the Root by which they receive 
the Nouriſhment), before the Sun appears to exhale it ; 
whereas when it is given in a Morning, the Sun coming 
on ſoon after, the Moiſture is drawn up before it reaches 
the Root. | 

You muſt now diligently deſtroy the Weeds in every 


' Part of the Garden, which. if fuller'd to remain, will fron 


perfect their Seeds; and when theſe are permitted to ſcat- 
ter upon the Ground, they will fill it with Seeds for a 
ſeven Years Crop ; to the no ſmall Trouble of the Gar- 
dener, as alſo to the great Injury of the Crops. Obſerve 
alſo to clear your Dunghils from Weeds, for theſe are too 
often neglected; and if the Weeds are permitted to ſeed 
there, they will be brought into the Garden, and be as 
troubleſome as if they had ſcattered in the Garden ; which 
is what few People regard, though it is a Thing of great 
Moment ; as is alſo the keeping the Borders round the 
Ourſide of the Garden free from Weeds, eſpecially thoſe 
which have downy Seeds; for thefe will bewwafted by the 
Winds into the Garden, and produce a plentiful Crop. 

Gather Seeds of Spinach, Corn-ſallad, Velſb Onion, 
Creſs, and of all Sorts that are ripe, cutting off their 
Stalks ; and ſpread them upon Mats or Cloths in a dry 
airy Place, that they may harden ; and then rub or beat 
them out of their Huſks or Pods, and put them up in a 
Place where Vermin can't come to deſtroy them. 

Pull up Onions, Garlick, Rocamboles, Eſchalots, Cc. 


when their Leaves begin to wither ; and ſpread them thin 


in à dry airy Place, that they may be perfectly dry before 
they arc laid up for Wiater-uſe. 


Continue to earth up C which was planted in the 
Drill the former Mont DR Height; but be 
careful not to draw the Earth up into the Heart or Mid- 
dle of the Plants; for that will ſtop their Growth, and rot 
them : and tie up the Endive, which is full-grown, to 
blanch it, obſerving always to do this Work in dry Wea- 


ther; for if the Leaves are moiſt when they are tied, they 


D Sc. and the 
Haulm of Peas, and other leguminous Plants which have 
done bearing, that the Ground may be clear; for if theſe 
are permitted to remain, they will harbour Vermin, to the 
Prejudice of your other adjoining Crops. * wy 

Your Melons, which now begin to ripen, ſhould have 
very little Water given to them, it would render 
them watery and il|-taſted ; though ſuch Perſons who are 
fond of very large Fruit, find their Account in ſupplying 
their Plants conſtantly with Water in great Plenty, eſpe- 
cially in hot Weather; but theſe Perſons do not regard the 
Quality of their Fruit, ſo much as the Size of them: for 
which —_— r always 
hardy Sorts of Melons, which produce the largeſt Fruit, 
_ — - better · flavour d than Pumkins. 28 

is Month you may repair your young Aſparagus- 
beds, which were planted the laſt Spring, by planting freſh 
Plants where any of them have failed ; but this ſhould be 
done in moiſt Weather. * 

The Cucumbers which were brought up under Hand- 
glaſſes, being now in full Bearing, muſt be duly watered 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will be exhauſted in a ſhort 
time, and decay. ä 

Tranſplant the Celery into Beds, which was fown in 
May, that the Plants may acquire Strength before they 
are planted into Drills; and tranſplant ſome Endive, to ſuc- 

Now you may ſow the Turnep-rooted Radiſh, which 
will be in great Perfection for the Table in October, and 
continue until the hard Froſt deſtroy them : and where 
the common Sort of Radiſh is required for the Table in 
Autumn, if ſome Seeds are ſown on moiſt Ground the 
Latter-end of this Month, they will be fit to draw in a 
Month 3 ; : 

Clear the Artichokes, which were planted the laſt Spring, 
from Weeds, and all other Crops, that they may have 
full Liberty to {| for if they are crouded with any 
other Plants at this Seaſon, they will produce fmall Fruit: 
and thoſe Artichokes which are now cut for Uſe, ſhould 
have their Stems broken down cloſe to the Surface of the 
Ground, that the Roots may not be injured by leaving the 
Stems upon them, as is too often practiſed by unſkilfut 
Gardeners. 

You may now ſow ſome Broccoli- ſeed for a latter Crop, 
which will be fit for Uſe in April, after the Heads of all 
the former Crops are gone, when there are only the Side 
ſhoots of them remaining; and theſe late-ſown Plants will 
produce much tenderer Heads than any of the former 
Sowings. TY 
. Sow ſome Endive for the laſt Crop, about the Middle 
of this Month, to ſucceed. that which was ſown the for- 
mer Month, which will not continue fit for Uſe longer 
than November; but the Plants of this Sowing will con- 
tinue until April, if they are not deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. 

Where ſmall Sallad-herbs are required, they ſhould now 
be ſown on North Borders, and theſe Sowings repeated every 
three or four Days; for at this Seaſon they will ſoon grow 
too large for Uſe. 

The Cos, Silefa, and other Sorts of Lettuce, which 
were ſown the laſt Month, muſt now be tranſplanted out : 
theſe, if the Autumn proves favourable, will be fit for Uſe 
in September. . 


Products of the Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers, Artichokes, Cabbages, Carrots, Beans, 
Peas, Kidney-beans, Turneps, Lettuce, Cucumbers, Me- 
lons, and all Sarts of ſmall Sallad, as Radiſh, Rape, 
Muſtard, Creſſes, Purſlane, and in ſome Places Celery 
and Endive ; Finnochia, Onions, Garlick, Rocambole, 
Parſly, Sorrel, Chervil, Scorzonera and Salſafy of the 
firſt ſowing, Beets, Horſe-radiſh. RE 
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| 1 Fruit - Garden and Vineyard. 
n 


all and Eſpalier- trees, rubbing off all fore right 


[Has bY d; and train in all ſuch 


d to 


palier in their due Poſition 
the A : 


2 
: 
: 
h 


ai, at en al her Seto he Wa, 
y: they are reduc'd into an exact Order at once; but 
SD the Fruit,, which was ſhaded by the luxu- 
by e Growth of the Branches is ſuddenly expoſed to the 
Air, which hardens their as. Skins, and re- 
rand their Growth; whereas if the Shoots. had been con- 
ſtantly train d to the Wall or Eſpalier, the Fruit would 
| habe tells been under an equal Coverture of Leaves, 
REES T6. Ne bo beer frm avs Ex. 


tremes; and will alſo be conſiderably earlier than when 


they are in the other way : fo char as this Pa der 
is too y follow'd, I think it cannot be too much 
too often 


Ser and Um proper Directions cannot 


| In the Beginning of this Month you muſt bud all Sorts 
of Fruits; which were not done the preceding Month, 
NN always to do it in an Evening, or in cloudy 
Weather 


Hoe and clean your Nurſeries of young Trees from 
Weeds, as alſo the Borders near your Fruit-trees; for if 
are permitted to grow at this Seaſon, they will rob 

the Trees of their Nouriſhment: and cut off all Suckers 
which ariſe from the Roots of the Trees, as they are pro- 
2 for theſe injure them much, eme 


"Lock carcfally ' after Snails in the and Even- 
but locally after a Shower of Rain, when they 
will be tempted to come abroad, and may be at that time 
e for theſe Vermin do great Miſchief to Stone- 
fruit. 


| Place Glaſs-phials. fill'd with Honey:mater 3 ;n different 
Parts of your TY to deſtroy the N 
which would infeſt your choice Fruit; but are, by the 
Sweetneſs of the Water, tempted into the Phials, pts fre- 
quently drowned. 

The Vineyard muſt now be carefully look'd over, and 
all dangling Shoots and wild Wood moſt be diſplac d, that 
the Fruit may not be too much cover'd with Leaves; but 
by no means diveſt any of the Fruit-branches of their 
Leaves (as ſome unſkilful Perſons too often practiſe); for 
theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to the Growth of the Fruit: 
wu gt or age occaſion for this Practice, where the 
Shoots are duly placed, and the wild Wood conſtantly 
rubbed 'off as ft is produced. Where this Method is 
begun early in the Seaſon, and conſtantly purſued as there 
may be Occaſion, the Fruit will be forwarded above three 


Weeks (as I have experienced), and will be much fairer, T 


and better taſted, than in the contrary Management; for 
when the Shoots of the Vines are permitted to hang looſe 
from the Walls or Stakes, their Leaves will take a con- 
trary Direction, which, upon having their Shoots after- 
wards tied up, will have their Back- ſide upwards : and 
until theſe Leaves are turned into their _ Poſition, 
the Fruit will be at a Stand, and make no Progreſs in their 
Growth, which is commonly eight or ten Days in effect- 
ing; ſo that the Fruit loſes eight or ten Days in the prin- 

cipal Seaſon. of its Growth, which, together with being 
too much ſhaded in the former Month, is ſcarcely ever to 
be retrieved in this Climate. 

You muſt alſo keep the Ground conſtantly clear'd from 
Weeds, and other Plants, between the Rows, of Vines, 


= 


where 


July 
which is alſo of great C in this Country ; for 
where there are other Plants ſuffered to grow, they not 
only rob the Roots of the Vines of their Nouriſnment, 
but alſo, by perſpiring, cauſe a Damp in the Air about 
the Vines, and prevent the Sun and Wind from dryi 
the Surface of the Ground; whereby the Fruit is Hie 
with crude Nouriſhment, and rendered leſs delicate. 


Fruit in Prime, or yet laſting. 


| Pears: the Primitive, Robine, Petit Muſcat, — 
delle-r Cuifſe-Madame, Petit » Jargone 
Green, Chiſſel, Orange Muſque, with others; _— 
ew have been well preſerved, the Black Pear of 
288 and Lord Cheyne s Green Pear, are yet in be- 
N. and 1 for Tarts. 
Apple, White Juneating, 
x hops: Co ay r Collin : 


Summer Coſting, Summer Pearmain, 


Pomme de Rambour; and ſtill continue the Deuxan's or 
rderly John Apple, the Stone Apple, and Oaken Pin. 


Cherries: Kentiſh, Gaſcoign's Heart, Carnation, Luke- 


ward, Ox-heart, *Amber-heart, Coroon, Amber, White 


Spaniſh, and Black Cherries. 


Peaches : Brown and White Nutmeg, and Anne 
Peach. | 


Nectarine: Fairchild's Early Nutmeg, | 

Plums: Jean Hative, Morocco, Orleans, Blue Pri- 
mordian, Violet Royal. | 

Apricots: the Orange, Roman, Breda, Algier, Bruxelles, 
and Turky. 


As alſo Gooſberries, Raſpberries, Currans, 'Strawber- 
ries ; and in the Stove, the Anana's or Pine-apple. 


Work to be done in the Nurſery. 


Continue to bud Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Cher- 
I 0 fe Pears, Sc. This 4 if A be 
orm'd in a cloudy Day, or in a Morning or Evening, 
when the Sun is not Hen. becauſe the Cuttings are _ 
apt to ſhrink in very hot Sunſhine, which cauſes the Buds 
to adhere too cloſely to the Wood, unleſs they are put in 
Water, which is what moſt People practiſe: but nb is not 
ſo proper; for thoſe Buds which are cover d with Water 
will be ſo much ſaturated with Moiſture, as to prevent 
their attracting from the Stock; ſo that they often miſ- 
carry: therefore, when it is neceſſary to put them into 
Water, there ſhould be only the Lower-part of the Cuttings 
immerſed about an Inch; for the Upper-part will attract 
the Water better than if che Cuttings are intirely cover d. 
In about three Weeks after the Stocks are budded, you 


ſhould look over them to looſen the Bandage, 


the Buds will be pinched and deſtroyed. 

Obſerve to keep your Nurſery clean from Weeds at this 
Seaſon; for now * Weeds will ſoon ripen their Seeds, 
if they are permitted to remain ; which will fill the Ground 
ſo as not to be clear'd again for Years, 

You muſt continue to train your ever-green Trees for 
the Purpoſes they are deſign d; and where any of your 
Foreſt-trees ſhoot too vigorouſly near their Roots, thoſe 
Branches may be pruned off, to encourage their Heads. 

Keep your Beds grucks your young Stocks and Trees 
were ſown in the Spring, clear from Weeds; and in very 
dry Weather ſupply them with Water, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. 

About the Middle of this Month, if the Seaſon proves 
moiſt, you may ſafely tranſplant moſt Sorts of ever-green 
recs; as you may alſo tranſplant young ſeedling Pines 
and Firs 2.4 the Pots or Caſcs in which they were ſown; 
but the Beds where they are planted ſhould be ſhadeꝗ with 
Mats every Day until they have taken Root: where this 
is ane the Plants will ſoon be rooted, and make a 

Progreſs; ſo that it is by much the ſureſt Seaſon for 
this Work. But this is chiefly to be underſtood of young 
Seedling- plants, and where are not to be removed to 
any great Diſtance ; for their Roots are ſoon dried, when 


they are taken out of the Ground at this Seaſon. 


Work to be done in the Pleaſure-Garden and Wilderneſs. 


Take up the Bulbs of ſuch late Flowers as were not fit 
the laſt Month ; ſuch as Ornithogalums, Red Lilies, Mar- 
tagons, _—— other Sorts ; and tranſplant the — 
Wy 11 F. 


July 
of Perfian and Bulbous Iris's; as alſo Fritillaria*s, Hyacinth 
of Peru, Dens Canis, Narciſſus's, and ſuch other bul- 
bous-rooted Flowers which will not endure to be kept long 
above-ground ; and this being the Seafon 
Action, is the moſt proper time for tranſplanting them, 
before they put forth new Fibres ; after which time it will 
not be proper to remove them. 

Continue to make Layers of Pinks, Carnations, Sweet- 
Williams, Sc. where it was not done the former Month; 
but the ſooner this is done, the better, provided the Shoots 
are ſtrong enough to lay down. | me 

_ Franfſplant ſuch biennial or perennial fibroſe-rooted 
wers as were ſown late in the Spring; fuch as Pinks, 
Carnations, Stock-gilliflowers, Wall-fowers, Hollyhocks, 
French Honey ſuckles, Canterbury Bells, Scabious's, Py- 
ramiddal Bell flower, Scarlet Lychnis, Roſe Campion, For- 
gloves, Tree Primroſe, and ſome others; which ſhould 

be planted in Nurſery-beds, where they may have room 
to grow until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into the Borders of the Flower-garden. | | 


Clean your Borders diligently from Weeds, but eſpe- 


cially ſuch Sorts as ſoon ſhed their Seeds; for if they are 
permitted to ſtand until their Seeds are ſcattered, it will 
* conſtant Trouble for ſeveral Years to extirpate 
| Gather the Seeds of all Sorts of Flowers as they ripen, 
and preſerve them in their Huſks or Pods until the Seafon 
for lowing them; bur you ſhould dry them carefully be- 
fore they are put up, otherwiſe they will grow mouldy, 
and decay. 
Cur ion the Stalks of fuch Flowers as begin to wi- 


ther and decay, and tie up all tall-growing Plants, which 


are yet to flower, leſt the Winds blow them down, and 
break them. — | | 


Inoculate Roſes, Jaſmines, and other Sorts of curious 


flowering Shrubs and Trees, this Month being the prin- 
cipal Seaſon for this Work. : | 
Caut and trim Hedges, clip Box-edgings, mow Graſs- 
lats, and keep the Walks conſtantly rolled ; and the 
Weeds ſhould be taken out of them: for if they are ſuf- 
fered to remain at this Seaſon, they will ſeed in a little time, 
and fill the Walks with Weeds. | 
Tour choice Carnations, being 
be carefully attended, -to open the Pods when they begin 
to burſt on the contrary Side, that they may blow equally ; 
for if this is not done in time, the Leaves will come all 
out on one Side of the Pod, and render them * 
You muſt alſo guard them from Inſects, which will deſtroy 
them in a ſhort time, if they can come to them ; and 
they ſhould be cover'd with Glaſſes or Baſons, to keep off 
the Wet, and the ſcorching Heat of the Sun. But in 
all this there muſt be great Diligence in managing them 
according to the Temperature of the Seaſon, where Per- 
ſons would excel in the Largeneſs and Beauty of their 
Flowers; therefore theſe are not fo for Perſons who 
have other Buſineſs on their Hands, bur rather for thoſe 
who want ſome ſuch eaſy Employment to divert them- 
ſelves. | 
You may now increaſe the Double Scarlet Lychnis, by 
planting Cuttings of the Flower-ſtems, each of which 
ſhould have three Joints : two of the Joints ſhould be put 
into the Ground, and one left above-ground ; theſe muſt 
be put in a ſhady Border of light freſh Earth, obſerving 
to refreſh them with Water according to the Drought of 
the Seaſon. _  -* | 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month you may take 
off the Layers of Pinks, Carnations, Sweet-Williams, 
Sc. which have taken Root, and plant them either into 
Pots or Borders of good freſh Earth, where they may 


continue until you have Conveniency of planting them 


where they are to remain for flowering; for it is not proper 
to let them continue too long upon the old Roots, becauſe, 
if they ſhould not be ſound, the Layers would be infected 
by them ; but when you plant theſe out, they muſt be 
carefully watered and ſhaded, until they have taken Root. 
The Latter-end of this Month you ſhould fow ſome 
Seeds of annual Flowers, in warm Borders, to ſtand the 
Wiater, that they may flower early the next Summer ; 
by which Method you may _ good Secds of many 


are not in 


Droppings of Trees. 


now in Flower, ſhould 


* 
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re 


lier to flower, but will alſo grow much larger, 


duce their Flowers in much greater Plenty, than 


remain 
ſhould be placed in a ſhad 


The ſeedling Auricula's, which came up the laſt Spring 
fanted out into Tubs or Pots ff d with rick 


may * 4 ; — 
out ot-beds, ſuch as Arnaranthus's, Ama- 
2 Dees T and ſome others; which 
now be placed in the Parterre · garden, to ; 
the Borders where the Spring Flowers grep. "Py 


French Willow, 
tirrhinum or Calves- 
cea's of ſeveral Sorts, Everlafting Pea, Sweet · ſcented | 
Tangier Pea, Blue-flowered Lathyrus, Hieraciums, White 


An- 
Linaria's of 18 i 
ea, 
Lily, Scarlet Martagon, Day Lily, Ornithogalum 
catum, White =, ani 5 Flowers, 2 
Luteum, Anthora, Acanthus, Lavatera's, Indian Scabious, 
Sea-holly, Sweet Sultan, African, Poppies of divers kinds, 
Peach-leav'd Campanula, Venus Looking-glaſs, Venus 
Navelwort, Double Ptarmica, Double Feverfew, Double 
— 4 corny por Annual Stock-gifliflower, 
pion, -ſpurs, Spaniſh Scrophularia, 
Nigella, two Sorts of African Mats, Lupines of 
ſeveral Sorts, Amaranthus's, Amaranthoides, Capſicum 
Indicum, Leucanthemums, Xeranthemums, Red Garden 


Valerian, Hollyhocks, Lychnidea Caroliniana, Sun- flowers 


of ſeveral Sorts, Virginian Spiderwort, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Golden-rod of ſeveral Kinds, French , Female 
Balſamine, Marvel of Peru, China Pink, Sorts of 
Starwort, Dwarf Lychnis, Candy-tuft, Mallows'of ſeveral 
Kinds, Nafturtium Indicum, Chryſanthemums, Ricinus 
or Palma Chriſti, Globe-thiſtle three or four Sorts, Cam- 
panula Pyramidalis, Limoniums of feveral Kinds, Cata- 
nance quorundam, Eupatoriums, Greater Centaury ſeveral 
Sorts, Statice Major, Abutilon, Anonis three or four 
Kinds, Apios, Aſteriſcus, Aſteroides, 8, Mo- 
lucca Baum, Cardinal- flowers Scarlet and Blue, Chelone 
Martagon, Moth-mullein, Poley- mountain, Dittany of 
Mount Sipylus, Tobacco, Tree - primroſe, Clove-gilliflowers, 
Double and Single Sopewort, Coronilla Herbacea flore 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Several Sorts of Roſes, Spaniſh Broom, White Jaſmine, 
Dwarf Yellow Jaſmine, Canary Hypericum, Shrubby 
Stinking Hypericum, Double and Single Pomgranate, 
Virginian Trumpet- flower, Agnus Caſtus, or the Chaſte- 
tree, Male Ciftus ſeveral Kinds, Ciftus Ledon feveral 
Sorts, Phlomis or Sage-tree, Oleaſter, Shrub-cinquefoil, 
Spiræa with Willow-leaves, Spirza with Marſh-elder- 
leaves, Althæa Frutex, Paſſion-flower, Cytiſus Lunatus, 
Cateſby*s Climber, Bladder Sena, Dutch Honeyſuckle, 


Ever-green Honeyſuckle, Long-blowing 2 
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Late white Honeyſuckle, Scarlet an Honeyſuckle, 
the Tulip- tree, Firginian Sumach, ' Myrtle-leav*d Su- 


2 T nerin Gy WY with ſome 


Medicinal Plants, which may now be gathered for Uſe. 


Torment, Winter Savory, Ros Solis or Sun-dew, 
Sneczwort, Peny-royal, Clowns Woundwort, Origany, 
Cat- mint, Milfoil or Noſe-bleed;- Spear-mint, Pepper- 
mint, Feverfew, Meclilot, Black and White Horehound, 
Toadflax, Sage of Virtue, Red Sage, Wormwood Sage, 
Wild or Wood Sage, Mountain-flax, White Lily, Water 
Lily. Rue, Dittander or Pepperwort, Lovage, Maſter- 
wort, Mullein, Sciatica Creſa, . Jaſmine- 
flowers, Hyſſop, Clary, Oculus Chriſti, St. John's- 


Wort, Stoechas or French. Lavender, Tanſy, Dropwort, | 


Eye - bright, Bears-breech, Lavender, 
dum Vervain-mallow, Marſh: mallow, 


Dill, — 


ge p; Clove-gllli 
Knot- gras, Comfrey, Black Cherry, Dwarf Elder, Cud- 


weed, Mezereon berries, Dodder, Garden-rocket, Hedge- 
muſtard,” Gooſberry, Water Dock, Henbane, Maſtich, 
Sweet-fern, „ * Mother of T hyme, 


W. 
Work ts be n the Green-Houle, Garden, and 


 Gaiber e af vant where they 
55 „„%—˙%ü pee FA and where there 

was > fofficient Number of Fruit ſet upon the Trees the 
former Month, it will be proper to diveſt them of all the 
Flowers which are now produced : for theſe being too late 
L. 


pull 
Tree, and thoſe well ſituated, 
for where there are too many Fruit 
renders them weak ; and the Fruit, not having Nouriſhment, 


ee eee 


ſeldom grows to any Sue: and where 
are upon weak Shoots, they come to any thing. 
Continue to make Cuttings of uch Exotic Plants which 


22 tender, becauſe 
quire a moderate Hot- bed to make them root, 
the tender ſucculent Plants; ſuch as Cereus, jv ans 
Sc. but all the Sorts of Geraniums, Myrtles, Jacobæa's, 
Anemonoſpermos, Hardy Apocynums, Melianthus, Sor- 
rel tree, Leonurus, African Sage trees, Phlonys's, , Her- 
mannia s, Amber: tree, and other Shrubs from the Cape 
of Good Hope, will take root much better in a Bed of rich 
Earth, than if in an Hot-bed. 
Shift ſuch Exotic Plants as 1 32 
in the Spring, them into ots, according 
2 2 and plunge ſuch of them as are 
tender into the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water them, and ſhade the Glaſſes, until they have taken 
cd after which, they muſt have Air and Water in 
| to the Heat of the Weather. 
Waſh and clean the Leaves, and tender Shoots, of 
choice Exotic Plants, from Filth and Inſects, both 
which commonly infeſt them at this Seaſon (eſpecially 
are not clean'd in 
greatly, and the Inſects will 
of the other Plants, ſo as 


manga mea: 4 Fo and if they 
time, the Plants will ſuffe 
ſpread themſelves over 
nat to be eaſily deſtroy d. 


— 


1 


t upon the Trees, it 


July 

In hot Weather you ſhould give your tender Exotics 
as much free Air as poſſible, eſpecially when there is not 
and, in the Middle of the Day, it 
to Hale che Glaſſes of the Stove, when the 
hot, otherwiſe the Earth in the Pots will 
this is to be underſtood of ſuch ſmall 
— — oh 
the Glaſſes are at a 


an of fuch Beds whoſe Heat begins to de- 
new Bark to them, which will re- 
cauſe it to: continue a conſiderable 
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ill now ripen very faſt, if the Seaſon is 
when the Fruit is cut from the Plants, 
e old Plants ſhould be plung'd into a 
warm Bed, re 
off before Winter; in order to which, they ſhould be 
frequently — otherwiſe they will make but indiffer- 
ent 

Where = Anana's Plants, which are to fruit the next 
Seaſon, have filled the Pots with their Roots, they may 
be now ſhifted into the Pots where they are to ſtand : by 
doing this ſo carly in the Year, they will have time to 
good Roots before Winter : for if they. do not 
fill the Pots with their Roots before Spring, they ſeldom 
produce very large Fruit. 

Make Layers of the Spaniſh, Arabian, and Azorian | 
Jaſmines, as alſo of all the tender Sorts of Granadilla, 
which will eaſier take root at the tender Joints of the 


: 
4 


= 
2 2 
8 


11 


new Shoots, than from the Shoots of the former Year : 
but you muſt obſerve to plunge the Pots into which 
tay are laid, in an Hot: bed, 


otherwiſe they will not 
Gather all Sorts of Exotic Seeds as they ripen, and 


R-4 of the dinkie Anni he hh tie the open 
Air, ſhould be now ſet out of the Hot-beds, in ſome 


well-ſhelter'd Situation, where they will wy Seeds 
they better than if kept conſtantly in the Beds. 


Where ny of your tender Stove- plants are 


much infeſted with Inſects, you ſhould waſh them with 
Water in which there has been a good Quantity of To- 
bacco-ſtalks ſteep'd, which will effeQually de oe 
Inſects, where it is carefully applied. You que gl | 
keep ſome of the top Glaſſes of the Stoye conſtant] ly 

drawn down every Day in warm Weather; for at this 


— Seaſon molt . Plants perſpire freely, which, if pent up 


too cloſe, will cauſe them to look. fickly, and occafon 


their Leaves to change their Colour, b will 


ſoon attack them. 
Plants in Flower in the Green-Houſe and Stove. 


| Lemons, Limes, Citrons, and Shaddocks, 
Myrtles of ſeveral Sorts, Amomum Plinii, Barba Jovis 

or Sitlver-buſh, Ciſtus Halimi folio, Ciſtus Ledon two or 
three Sorts, Male Ciſtus of ſeveral Sorts, Spanifs Jaſmine, 
Geraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Tree Scabious of two 275 
Yellow Indian Jaſmine, Azorian Jaſmine, Ilex-leay? 


Jaſmine, and Arabian Jaſmine, Colutea Zrhiopica Barbæ 


Jovis folio, Apocynum Africanum erectum Salicis folio 
flore albo, Apocynum Americanum erectum Salicis folio 
flore aurantio, Blue and Scarlet Cardinals-flowers, Eli- 
chryſums of ſeveral Sorts, Caſſia's of two or three Sorts, 
Acacia Indica Aldini, Guidonia Ulmi facie, Senfitive and 
Humble Plants of ſeveral Sorts, Coral-tree, Lotus ar- 
gentea Cretica, Lotus Hzmorrhoidalis, Anonis two or 
three Sorts, Granadilla"s two or three Sorts, Coffee-tree, 
White Spaniſh Broom, Fabago Africana arboreſcens flote 


6 


Auguſt 


ſulphureo fruftu rotundo, Red and White Oleanders, 
| Dat Oleander, Sweet-ſcented Oleander, Fritillaria 
Craſſa, ſeveral Sorts of Ficoides's, Small Creeping Cereus, 
Large Upright Cereus, Ketmia's of ſeveral Sorts, Coty- 
ledons everal Kinds, Ricinus, or Palma Chriſti, of 
ſeveral Sorts, Papaya, Ricinoides folio multifido, Rici- 


Tetragonocarpos, 
Yucca, Indian flowering Reed, Lilium Zeylanicum, 
Turnera, Adhatoda two Sorts, Momordica's, Melon- 
thiſtle, Quamoclit, Tamarind-tree, Amber-tree, Spirza 
Aſricana, Sorrel- tree, Jacobæa Lily, Phytolacca, Alater- 
noides with Bay- leaves, Wormwood - tree, Siſyrinchiums, 
Bermudiana Palmæ folio, Plumeria, Hedyſarums, Lilio- 
narcifſus's, Pancratium, with ſome others. 


1 
Work to be done in the Kitchen - Garden. 


HE Beginning of this Month you muſt ſow Onions, 
to ſupply the Table early in the Spring for Sallads, 
c. and, leſt the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be 
proper to ſow a few Welſh Onions at the ſame time; for 
theſe will endure the greateſt Cold, when the common 
| Sorts are all deſtroy d: but they have a ſtronger Flavour 
than the common Sorts, which is the only Reaſon they 
are not ſo much eſteem'd. | 
Tou muſt alſo ſow Spinach to ſtand the Winter, to 
* ſupply the Kitchen in Winter and Spring. The beſt Sort 
to endure Cold is the prickly-ſeeded Kind, which is what 
moſt People ſow at this Seaſon, it being much hardier 
than the round-leav'd Kinds : of this there are two or 


three Sorts which differ in the Size of their Leaves; but 


the largeſt and moſt profitable Sort is what the Gardeners 
call the Burdock Spinach. | 
About the fifth or fixth Day of this Month, you 
ſhould ſow your early Batterſea Cabbage-ſeed ; for that 
which is ſown earlier will run to Seed in the Spring, if 
the Winter ſhould prove mild ; and if it is ſown later 
than this time, the Plants will not have Strength to reſiſt 
the Cold, nor will they come ſo early, provided they 
ſtand through the Winter. | 
The tenth or twelfth 
ſow ſome Cauliflower-ſeed for the early Crop, to be 
lanted under your Bell or Hand- glaſſes, and under the 
alls where ny are deſigned to ſtand open; but you 
ſhould alſo ſow ſome more Seeds about the 14th or 16th 
Day for a ſecond Crop, to plant under Frames to abide 
the Winter ; for it 5” 4 happens, in a mild Winter, that 
many of thoſe Plants which were firſt ſown, run in the 
Spring ; therefore, if you have not a ſecund Supply, you 
will be at a great Loſs; beſides, theſe will come to 
Flower after the firſt Sowing is gone, ſo that your Table 
will be ſupply d much longer with the ſecond Sowing. 
About the Middle of this Month you ſhould ſow ſome 
common Cabbage Lettuce, and ſome Brown Dutch Let- 
tuce, to ſtand the Winter on warm Borders without Co- 
vering : you may alſo, towards the End of the Month, 
ſow ſome Cos and Silefia Lettuce, to plant on warm 
Borders near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, where, if the 
Winter doth not prove ſevere, they will live without any 
Covering and ſome of theſe ſhould be left in the Spring 
upon the Borders, which will be fit for Uſe very early 
the following Spring, before thoſe which are tranſplanted 
out from theſe Borders, 'or under Frames : but where 
they are left, they ſhould not be too cloſe, becauſe they 
are apt to draw up weak, under Walls, Pales, or 
Hedges. 


In moiſt Weather tranſplant Endive and Celery for 
blanching, which ſhould be well water'd to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots; and if the Weather ſhould alter to 
Drought, they muſt be duly water'd until they have 
taken Root, 
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Day of this Month you ſhould the 


| You may tow tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces which 
were ſown the former Month, to ſupply the Kitchen in 
Autumn: theſe ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, 


left the Froſts, which often happen early in OZober, ſhould 
injure them. They muſt all be duly water d until they 
have taken Root. 6 | 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month you ſhould fow 


jan ſeveral Sorts of Seeds, which remain a long time in the 


Ground, which, if ſown in the Spring, will often miſ- 
y; as Chervil, Angelica, Lovage, Maſterwort, Scurvy- 
gras Fenel, Alexanders, Sweet Seſeli, Corn-ſallad, and 
others, which always ſucceed better when ſown at 

this Seaſon, than' when they are ſown in the Spring. 
- Your Beds of Coleworts, Sc. which were ſown the 
laſt Month, ſhould be carefully weeded ; and if the Plants 
are very thick, ſome, of them ſhould be drawn out, and 
tranſplanted into another Spot, that thoſe which remain 
may have more room to grow. l | 


Cut off the flo 


Rowering reaches of moſt Sorts of Aro- 
matic Plants; as Lavender, Roſmary, Savory, Hyſſop, 
Sc. that they may make.new Shoots before Winter; but 
do not this Work in dry Weather ; for many 
times the Plants are deftroy'd by it, when there happens 


to be a long 


is large enough, obſervi 
Endive, which is full grown, 
be perform'd when E very dry, otherwiſe the 
Plants will rot. | . 8 , | 
Your Artichokes, which were planted the laſt Spring, 
will now begin to ſhew their Fruit; therefore all ſmall 


Suckers, which come on the Sides of their Stalks, ſhould 


be cut off; for if they are permitted to remain on, they 
F N 
c or any other - ing 
Plants, which an near them. | . * 
Tranſplant your Broccoli (which was not planted out 
the former Month) into the Place where it is to remain 
for flowering, obſerving to water it duly until it has taken 
Root: theſe Plants ſhould be planted in Rows about two 
3 and a Foot Diſtance from each other in the 
You may yet tranſplant ſome Savoys, to come late in 
Spring; bur if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, they 
will not grow to be large, nor will they cabbage z but in 
mild Winters they often ſucceed very well. - 
Obſerve to keep the Roots of your Melons from too 
much Wet, which many times cauſes the Plants to decay 
before the Fruit is ripe ; eſpecially the Cantaleupe, and 
other curious Sorts of Melons, which are very impatient 
of Wet: ſo that, where they are treated in the common 
Method, the Plants generally decay before their Fruit is 
ripe, whereby the Fruit is intirely ſpoiled. . 8 
Your Cucumbers for pickling are now in Seaſon; there- 
fore they ſhould be looked over twice or three times a 
Week, to gather ſuch as are fit; for, in a ſhort time, 
they will grow too large for that Purpoſe : theſe muſt alſo 
be frequently water'd in dry Weather, which will cauſe 
them to produce a great Quantity of Fruit. 
The Aſparagus, which was planted the laſt Spring, 
ſhould be carefully clear'd from Weeds; for at this Seaſon 
it will make new Shoots, which will be much er, 


where they are not injured by Weeds, or other Plants, 
than on the contrary. | 
as P 


All your Winter-cro arſneps, Leeks, Beets, 
Cabbages, c. ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will greatly injure 
your Crops. and will ſoon ſcatter their Seeds at this Seaſon ; 
whereby your Ground will be plentifully ſtock' d with 
Weeds, which cannot be rooted out in many Years. 
The Dunghils ſhould alſo be clear'd from Weeds, par- 
ticularly Atriplex's and Nightſhade, which, at this Seaſon, 
are very common upon almoſt every Dunghil; and if 
the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, when the Dung is 


carried 


- 
- 
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carried into the Garden, the Seeds will be mix d therewith, 
and thereby fill your Ground with Weeds; therefore they 
ſhould be up, and caſt into an Heap, to rot at ſome 
Diſtance the Garden or Dunghil ; for if they are 
only hoed down; and itted to lie upon the Dunghil 
(as is by ſome practiſed), the Seeds will ripen as they lie, 
and be almoſt as bad as if they had been ſuffered to grow 
to Maturity, 6 ps 

You may, in this Month, plant Slips of Sage, Roſ- 
mary, Stœchas, Lavender, Maſtich, and other aromatic 
Plants, where it was omitred in the Spring; but theſe will 
not be near ſo ſtrong, nor capable of reſiſting 
well, as thoſe planted in the Spring ; and therefore ſhould 
be ſhelter'd, if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere. 

Cut ſuch Herbs as are now in Flower to diſtil, or to 
dry for Winter-uſe, always obſerving to hang them up in 
a dry ſhady Place; for if they are dried in the Sun, they 
will ſhrink up, turn black, and be of little Worth. 

Continue to ſow the Seeds of Creſſes, Rape, Turnep, 
 Radiſh, Muſtard, and other Kinds of Sallad-herbs, 
Week, that the Table may not be unfurniſhed ; for theſe 
ſoon grow too large for Uſe. 2d 
Sather all Sorts of Kitchen-garden-ſeeds, which are now 
ripe, ſpreading them 5 Mats to dry; and then beat or 

rub them out of their Huſks or Pods, and put them up 
till rhe Seaſons for ſowing them. . 

Tour Radiſh-ſeed, which is now in Pod, muſt be 
guarded, to prevent the Birds from devouring it; which 
they will do in a ſhort time, if they are not deſtroyed. 

Sow Turneps for a latter Crop, which may be done 
any time before the twentieth Day of this Month ; but 
thoſe which are ſown later, ſeldom apple well, eſpecially 
if the Autumn proves cold. 5 

Earth up your Finnochia, which is full grown, to blanch 
it, that it may be fit for Uſe ; and continue to tranſplant 
Celery into Drills, that you may have a Succeſſion to ſup- 


Produds of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Cabbages, Kidney-beans, ſome large Kinds of Peas, 
Artichokes, Garden-beans, Carrots, Cabbage Lettuces of 
ſeveral Sorts, Finnochia, Celery, Turneps, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Onions, Purſlane, all Sorts of young Sallad-herbs, 
ſome late Cauliflowers, Endive, and ſome other Sorts. 

Mort to be done in the Fruit- Garden and Vineyard. 

Look carefully over your Wall-fruit-trees, to deſtroy 
Snails, and other Vermin, which will gnaw your choice 
Fruits, and ſpoil them : you ſhould alſo deftroy Sparrows 
and Tom: tits, which will peck your choice Pears, Figs, 
and Grapes, as faſt as they-ripen, where they are not de- 
fended ; and you ſhould fix ſome .Phials with Honey- 


water on different Parts of your Trees, to deftroy the 


Waſps, which will drown themſelves by attempting to 
drink of the Water. TL +1, 

Where any Branches of your Trees project from the 
Wall, or have been diſplaced by Winds, Sc. they ſhould 
be carefully faſten'd to the Wall in their due Poſition, that 
the Fruit may receive the Benefit of the Sun to ripen it; 
but do not pull off the Leaves of the Trees (as is by ſome 
Perſons practiſed) ; for this expoſes the Fruit too much, 

| it becomes hard, and ſeldom ripens kindly. 

Your Vines in the Vineyard, and thoſe againſt the 
Walls, ſhould now be gone over for the laſt time, pull- 
ing off all trailing Branches which have been lately pro- 
duced ; and faſten thoſe Branches, which are looſe, in their 
proper Places, that the Fruit (which is now full-grown) 
may receive the Benefit of the Sun and Air to ripen it. 
You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds between your Rows of Vines, that the Sun may 
| dry up the Moiſture of the Ground every Day; fo that 
the Reflexion of Heat may be greater to ripen the Fruit. 


Untie the Buds of Fruit-trees which were inoculated the 


laſt Month, otherwiſe their Bandages will pinch the Bark 
of the Stocks, and prevent their growing equally in the 
Part where the Bud is put in: you ſhould alſo obſerve to 
clear the Lower-part of your Stocks from Shoots, and 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds, near the Roots of your 
Fruit trees. 


Avguſt 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
Apples; the Summer White Couſtin, Margaret Apple, 
Codlin, Summer Pearmain, Summer Pippin, and ſome 
Pears ; the Jargonelle, Windſor, Cuiſſe Madame, 
Orange Muſk, Gros . Muſk Blanqus tte, Long- 
Poir er Muſcat Robine, Am- 
olette, Magdalen Pear, Gros 
Oignonet, Poir Roſe, Summer Boncretien, Cailot Roſat, 
Ruſſellet, with ſome others of leſs Note. 
Peaches; Red and White Magdalen, Early Newing- 
ton ; the Mignonne or Minion, Talian Peach, Noblett, 
Bellows or Bellis, Violette Hative, La Chevreuſe (or Belle 


Chevreuſe), Early Admirable, Albemarle, Violet Peach, 


Nivette Peach, Montauban, Royal George, Teton de Ve- 
2 Purple Alberge, Chancellor, Bourdine, with ſome 
others. 
Nectarines; Roman Red, Elruge, Newington, Brug- 
non, and [alian Murray. 1 e 
Plums; Orleans, White Perdigron, Violet Perdrigon, 
Red Imperial, White Imperial, or Bonum Magnum, Le 
Royal, Cheſtun Plum, Drap d'Or, St. Catbarine, Roche, 
Courbon, Reine Claude, Myrobalan, Green Gage, La Mi- 
rabelle, Apricot Plum, Prune Monſieur, Maitre Claude, 
** Dauphin, with ſome others. 601-28 
Grapes; the July, White Sweet-water, Black Cluſter, 
Munier, Chaſſelas, White Muſcadine, and Orleans. 
_ Figs; the Early White, Long Blue, Long White, 
Round Blue, Small White, Large Yellow, Green with 
white Fleſh, Green with purple Fleſh, and Green with 
red Fleſh, Brunſwick and Cyprus Fig. | 
Filberts, Nuts, Mulberrics, Gooſberries, Currans, Black 
Cherry, Hertfordſhire Amber Cherry, and Morello Cherry; 
and in the Stove, the Anana or Pine-apple. _ | 


4 Wark to be done in the Nurſery. 


The Beginning of this Month you ſhould look carefully 
over the Stocks which were budded the laſt Month, and 
looſen the Bandage, leſt the Buds ſhould be pinched there- 
by ; and where there are any Shoots produced below the 
Buds, they ſhould be cut off. You ſhould alſo look over 
your Trees which were budded the former Year, or graft- 
ed in the Spring, cutting off all ſuch Shoots as are pro- 
duced below the Buds or Grafts; for if theſe are permit- 
ted to grow, they will ſtarve the Buds or Grafts. 

Keep your Ground clear from Weeds between your 
Trees, and train up the ſeveral Sorts of Ever-greens, Fo- 
reſt-trees, and Shrubs, for the ſeveral {es they are 
deſign'd ; but do not trim the Stems of Standard- trees too 
cloſe, for if they have not ſome ſmall Shoots left on the 
Sides of their Stems, to detain the Sap, they will not be 
able to ſupport their Heads. 

Toward the End of this Month you may plant Cut- 
tings of Laurels and Honeyſuckles in a ſhady Border, ob- 
ſerving to keep them conſtantly refreſh'd with Water; for 
if they ſhrink with Drought, they ſeldom recover again. 
You may alſo plant Cuttings of Goofberries and Currans, 
which, if duly watered, will take Root before Winter ; 
and theſe Plants raiſed from Cuttings are much better 
than thoſe from Suckers. 4 3 

You ſhould now begin to clear and trench the Ground, 
where you intend to plant out Stocks, or young Foreſt- 
trees, in Autumn, that the Rain may ſoak and mellow the 
Ground before the Seaſon of Planting ; and if your Land 
is ſtiff, the laying of it a Month or fix Weeks in Ridges 
before it is planted, will mellow the Clods, and render 
them much eaſier to be broken, than if it was newly 
dug. | 
Work to be done in the Pleaſure-Garden. 

Tranſplant the Layers of Carnations, Pinks, and Sweet- 
Williams, which by this time will have taken Root, if 
timely laid. Thoſe choice Sorts of Carnations, which are 
deſign'd for Pots, may be planted at this time, each in a 
ſmall Halfpeny Pot filled with freſh light Earth,and placed 
in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be removed into a more open Situation, 
where they may remain until the Beginning of Oclober, 
when they ſhould be placed under an Hot-bed-frame, or 
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plunged into an old Bark bed, and arched over with Hoops, 
that they may be cover'd in Winter, to protect them from 
hard Rains, — and ſevere Froſt; but they ſhould be 
always open'd in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will draw 
up weak. In this manner they may be much better pre- 
ſerved, than if they were planted out at firſt into the Pots 
where they are to remain for blowing, becauſe they will 
ſtand in the ſixth Part of the Compaſs; and in Spring they 
may be turn' d out of the ſmall Pots with the Earth to 
their Roots, — they will not receive any Check, and 

laced into larger Pots to flower: but thoſe Carnations, 


and Sweet-Wilkams, which are deſign'd for the 


Borders of the Pleaſure- garden, ſhould be now planted in 
Beds in the Flower-nurſery, to remain till the Middle or 
Latter-end of next Month, * you 3 1 Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure- garden, new - plant them; at 
| which time theſe may be taken up with a Ball of Earth 

to their Roots, and planted in the Borders with other 
Flowers. 3 

You may now ſhift your choice Auricula's into freſh 
rich Earth, obſerving to clear them from dead Leaves, 
and place them in a ſhady Situation until they have taken 
Root. This freſh Earth will ſtrengthen the Plants greatly, 
and improve their Flowers the following Spring. 

You may yet remove the Roots of bulbous Iris's, Fri- 
_ tillaria's, and Hyacinths of Peru; and alſo the Roots of 
Lilies, Martagons, Crown Imperials, Pzonia's, and 
Iris's, whoſe Leaves are now decay d; but if ſuffer d to 
remain long in the Ground, will puſh out freſh Fibres, 
when it will be too late to remove them ; but eſpecially 
the White Lilies, becauſe they ſoon put out new Leaves ; 
after which time, if they are removed, they rarely flower 
the following Seaſon. | 
Gather all Sorts of Flower-ſeeds as they ripen, and 
| ſpread them to dry in the Sun; after which they ſhou 


be preſerv'd in their Pods or Huſks until the Seaſons for 


ſowing them ; for the Seeds of moſt Plants may be kept 
longer good in their Pods, than when they are rubb'd 
3 ; 
Tranſplant Polyanthus's, Primroſes, and ſeedling Au- 
ricula's; obſerving to ſhade and water them until they 
have taken Root, as alſo to cloſe the Earth to their Roots, 
otherwiſe the Worms will draw them out of the Ground; 
to prevent which, ſome Perſons make a Bed of cold Dung, 
beating it down very cloſe; then lay good Earth thereon, 
three or four Inches thick, and plant their ſeedling Auri- 
cula's into it: this Dung keeps down the Worms, and 
preſerves the Plants from being turned out of the Ground. 
Cut down the Stalks of ſuch Plants as have done flow- 
ering, and are decay d; and faſten all tall- growing Plants 
to Sticks, to ſupport them from being broken or blown 
down by ſtrong Winds, which often reign at this Seaſon. 
Tour Pots of annual Plants muſt now be duly water'd 


in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will ſoon loſe their Beauty : 


and ſuch of them as are tender, ſhould be remov'd into 
Shelter when the Nights begin to be cold, that they may 
perfect their Seeds ; which in bad Seaſons feldom ripen 
well, if they are not protected from the Inclemency of the 
Weather. 

Toward the Latter- end of this Month you ſhould be- 
gin to prepare your Beds to receive your choice Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Ranunculus's, that the Earth may ſettle be- 
fore the Roots are planted ; otherwiſe, when the Earth 
finks unequally, there will be Holes on the Tops of the 
Beds, which will detain the Water, whereby the Roots 
in thoſe Places will be rotted. It theſe Beds are made 
three Feet deep, and ſome very rotten Neats- dung laid in 
the Bottom, the Fibres of theſe Roots will ſtrike down 
into it in the Spring; and, receiving great Nouriſhment 
trom the Dung, will cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. 

Clean ali the Parts of your Flower-garden from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to ſtand, will ſhed their Seeds in a 
ſhort time, whereby your Garden will be fo ſtock d with 
Weeds, as not to be rooted out in ſeveral Years. 

You may now ſow the Seeds of Anemonies, Pulſatilla's, 
Ranunculus's, Crocus's, Fritillaria's, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narciſſus's, Cyclamens, Iris's, Auricula's, Lilies, Mar- 
tagons, Polyanthus's, &c. in Pots or Boxes filled with 
tight rich Earth, obſerving not to cover thoſe Seeds which 
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parting of their Roots: but theſe Slips 


Flag every Day in 


wort, Catanance quorundam, El 
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are thin and light, too deep; for theſe will rot in the 
Ground when buried deep: as the Ranunculus's, Pulſa- 
tilla's, Anemonies, Auricula's, Polyanthus's, and Fritil- 
laria's z but the larger Seeds may be cover*d thicker. 
Theſe Pots or Boxes ſhould be placed where — may 
have the morning Sun till Ten or Eleven O'Clock ; 
for if they are too much d to the Heat of the Sun 
at this Seaſon, the Seeds will not grow To well: they muſt 
allo be frequently refreſh'd with Water, but ft ſhould be 
given very gently, otherwiſe the Seeds will be in Danget 
of being waſh'd out of the Ground. n 1 

The Seeds of ſeveral Kinds of annual Flowers may now 
be ſown on warm Borders to ſtand the Winter, that they 
may flower early the following Summer; whereby they 
will be much ftronger, and produce a greater Quantity of 
Flowers, than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, and the 
Seeds will conſtantly _ Of theſe are the Sweet 
Pea, Venus Navelwort, Annual-ſtock, Lobel's Catch- 
fy, 2 Xeranthermums, Sweet Sultan, Indian Scabious, with 


You may now propagate the Double Scarlet Lychnis, 
Double Roſe Campion, Double Rocket, — Dou. 
ble Ragged- Robin, Bachelors- button Red and White, 
Double Catchfly, and Canada Leonurus, by ſlipping and 
ſhould be planted 
they muſt be duly had 
dry hot Weather with Mats, and conſtan _ 

care 


in ſhady Borders, or otherwiſe 


3 — have taken Root: 
ips will make very lants (provided they are c 
fully looked to) by the Beginning of Ofober; when they 
may be either planted into Pots, or the Borders of the 
ing Seaſon. | Hs SAT 
Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure- Garden. 
Some Carnations, Painted Lady Pink, Old- man's head 
Pink, Female Balſamine, Marvel of Peru, Amaranthus 's, 
Amaranthoides, ſcveral Sorts of Starwort, Golden-rods 
of ſeveral Kinds, Scarlet and Blue Cardinals: flower, Cam- 
panula, Hollyhocks, Colchicum of Chio, C 
Greater Convolvulus of ſeveral Sorts, Flos Adonis, Venus 
Look Africans, French Ma- 


king-glaſs, Venus Navelwort, 
rigold, Sweet Sultans, Indian Scabious, Nigella's, Candy- 
tuft, Apocynums, Sweet Pea, Tangier Pea, Everlaſting 
Peas, Sunflowers of many Kinds, Lavatera's, Mallows 
of ſeveral — 3 Jacea's, Ketmia Veſicaria, Hie- 
raciums, Stramomums, Tuberoſes, Sclarea's, Geraniums, 
Lychais's, Annual-ſtocks, Blattaria Lan HEAT Prar- 
mica, Xeranthemums, two Sorts of Marigolds. from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Onagra's, Lyſimachia's, Veronica's, 
Autumnal Hyacinth, Globe-thifiles, Dwarf Annual-ſtock, 
Naſturtium Indicum, Fairchild's Mule, Virginian Spider- 
m Americanum, 
Stcechas Citrina, Double Feverfew, Coronilla herbacea 
flore vario, Buphthalmums, Aſteroides Alpina ſalicis fo- 
ho, Eryngiums, Glauciums, Golden-rods, Capnoides, 
Aſclepias albo fiore, Aconitum lycoctonum luteum, Aco- 
nitum ſalutiferum, Napellus cœruleus, Alcea's, Helian- 
themums, Double Sopewort, Argemone Mexicana, An- 
tirrhinums, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, Lavendula folio diſ- 
ſecto, Iris Uvaria, Cerinthe, Perſicaria Orientalis, Alke- 
kengi's, Limoniums, Moldavica's, Molucca lævis & ſpi- 
noſa, Solanums of various Kinds, Melongena's, Hedyſa- 
rums, Phalangiums, Oriental Bugloſs, Alyſſons, Ambro- 
ſia, Baſil, Capſicum, Palma Chriſti, Chryſanthemum, 
Cyclamen, Tobacco, Clinopodium Virginianum, Comme- 
lina, China Starwort, with ſome others. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Common White Jaſmine, Paſſion-flower, Periploca, 
Scorpion Sena, Althæa fruteſcens Bryoniz folio, Agnus 
Caſtus, Althea fruteſcens parvo flore, Ketmia's four Sorts, 
Honeylſuckles, Mallow-tree, Shrubby Canary Hypenicum, 
Stinking Shrubby Hypericum, Lauruſtinus, Double Vir- 
gins-bower, Bignonia, or Trumpet-flower, Angelica; tree, 
Magnolia, or Laurel-leav'd Tulip-tree, Traveller's Joy, 
Muſk Roſe, Monthly Roſe, Bladder Sena, Spaniſh Broom, 
with ſome others, 


Madicinal 
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Medicinal Plants, which may now be gather d for Uſe. 
Bears-breech, Vervain-mallow, Garlick, Dill, Night- 
ſhade, Biſhopſweed - ſeed, Love · apple, Vervain, Gooſberry, 
Arum, or Cuckowpintle- roots, Iralian Star wort, Yellow 
Star wort, Golden- rod, Baſil, Summer - ſavory, Briony- 
berries, Navew-roots, Honeyſuckle, Capſicum, or Indian 
Pepper, Safflower, Knotgraſa, Nettle-ſced, Onion-ſeed, 
Fleawort, Cornelian Cherry, Coriander - ſeed, Carrot- ſeed, 
Endive, Arſe-ſmart, Jafmineflower, Glaſſwort, Lupine, 
Marjoram, Tobacco, Poppy-heads, Stœchas, or French 
Lavender, Thorn-apple. | | 
Work is be done in theGreen-houſe, Garden, and Stove. 
About the Beginning of this Month you may inoculate 
Orange-trees, obſerving to turn that Side of ' the Stock 
where the Bud is put in, froth the Sun. Cut off Oranges, 
Jaſmines, and other Exotics, which were inarch'd the for- 
mer Spring from their Mother- trees, being careful in the 
Operation not to looſen the Graft from the Stock; nor 


ſhould the Clay or Wax be rubbed off until the following 


Spring 


ſhifting Aloes, e's, Cercus's, Euphor- 
dDiums, and other Exotic ſucculent Plants, which now begin 
to grow, and will take Root again ſooner than at any other 
time of the Year: you ſhould at the ſame time take off 
the Off-ſets of yout Aloes, and plant them into ſmall Pots 
filled with freſh ſandy Earth, placing them where they may 
have the morning Sun, obſerving to refreſh them now- 
and-then with a little Water in dry Weather; which if 
duly obſerved, there will be no Occaſion to give them any 
artificial Heat to encourage them to take Root; for at this 
Seaſon they are greatly diſpoſed to ſend forth Roots. 
The ſeveral Kinds of tender Exotic Plants, which are 
conſtantly preſerved in the Bark · ſtoves, ſhould now be 
ſhifted, that they may make ſtrong Roots before Winter; 
for if they are ſhifted too late in the Seaſon, they do not 
ela it * aa the con comes hay which checks que 
Growth, will not appear ſo vigorous, nor wi 
they be ſo * maintain themſelves in Winter: but 
if they are not ſhifted at this Seaſon, their Roots will be 
ſo matted in the Pots, that they will grow mouldy in Win- 


ter, and decay; which has often been deſtructive to many 


Tour Beds, in which your Anana's are placed, ſhould 
be now refreſhed with ſome freſh Tanners Bark (provided 
it was not done the former Month); for the Evenings, to- 


ward the End of this Month, often begin to grow cold? 


and if the Heat of the Beds. alſo decline, the Plants will 
not thrive; and, this being the principal Seaſon of their 
Growth, it will prevent their ſtrengthening themſelves for 
Fruit the following Year: nor will the Heads or Off. ſets, 
which have been newly planted, be ſufficiently furniſh'd 
with Roots before Winter, if the Beds are not kept in a 
Ekindly Temper of Warmth; and, as the Nights grow cold, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to keep them 
warm : but thoſe Plants which are deſigned to fruit the 
next Year, ſhould not be too much forced at this Seaſon, 
left it ſhould drive them into Fruit in the Winter, which 
is often the Caſe ; and even Suckers, taken off early the 
ſame Seaſon, are ſometimes forced into Fruit a Year too 
ſoon, when they are kept too hot. Thoſe Plants which 
are to produce Fruit the following Year, ſhould now be 
ſhifted into the Pots, where they are to remain, if it 
was not done in July; for if they are diſturbed later in 
the Scaſon, they will not have time to make good Roots 
before Winter. This is to be underſtood of ſuch Plants 
as are deſigned to fruit in the Pots; for thoſe which are to 
be planted in the Tan at Michaelmas, ſhould not be diſ- 
turb'd at this Seaſon : and they muſt never be tranſplant- 
ed after they ſhew their Fruit; for that will greatly retard 
them, and cauſe their Fruit to be ſmall. 

The ſeveral Kinds of hardy Green-houſe-plants ſhould 
now be ſhifred, and thoſe which require it muſt have 
larger Pots; for if their Roots are too much confin'd, and 
matted about the Pots, they will grow mouldy, and de- 
cay. When they are ſhifted, they ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expoſed again in the Sun, until the time of 


Tc Buibnkds of ths Bhonth is « proper Sealpa for 
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houſing them: but you ſhould not expoſe them too much 
to ſtrong Winds, which will blow them out of the Pots 
again, when they have been lately removed. 

* 99 take ſome of the Earth out of the 
ubs or Pots of Orange · trees, filling them up again with 
rich freſh Earth; which will encourage them tn fore 


'their Fruit in Winter. , 


Waſh and cleanſe the Leaves and Stems of your Coffee- 
trees, and other Exotic Plants, from Filth, which they are 
very ſubje& to contract at this Seaſon ; and if it be not 
| why off, will entice Vermin, to the great Injury of your 

mh | 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month, you may remove 
your Cereus's, horbiums, and other ſucculent Plants, 
which have been abroad, into the Stove again; for, 
at this Seaſon, the Nights begin to grow cold, and there 
often happens much Rain; which is very injurious to theſe 
Plants, when they are expoſed thereto. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. . 
Geraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Ficoides's of various Kinds, 
Fritillaria Craſſa, ſeveral Sorts of Aloes, Sedums, Coty- 
ledons, Myrtles, Oranges, Ciſtus's, Colutea Ethiopica, 
ſeveral Sorts of Paſſion-flower, Senſitive Plant, Humble 
Plant, Indian Figs, Oleanders, Alcea's, Ketmia's of ſe- 
veral Sorts, Hzmanthus's, Cardinal-flower, Egyptian Sea- 
lavender, Leonurus Minor, Anemonoſpermos's, Myrto- - 
ciſtus, Ricinoides Staphyſagriæ folio, Ricinoides folio mul- 
tiido, Quamoclit, Span;ſb Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, 
Azorian Jaſmine, Indian Yellow Jaſmine, Laurel-leav d 
Jaſmine, and Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine, Apocynums, Acacia's, 
Sena Alexandrina, Caſſia's of ſeveral Sorts, Hedyſarums, 
Viburnums, Elichryſums, Indian Naſturtium with a dou- 
ble Flower, Jacobæa's, Doria's, Senecio folio retuſo, 
Canna Indica, Fabago's, Trachelium umbellatum Azu- 
reum, Limonium Aſplenii folio, Limonium Siculum Gal- 
las ferens, Turnera, Convolvulus's of ſeveral Sorts, Plu- 
meria, Phytolacca, Solanoides, Poliums, Solanums, Lo- 
tus Argentea Cretica, Martynia, Indian Arrow-root, Jaſ- 
minoides, Lilio- aſphodelus Americanus, Baſella, Cotton- 
pans Indigo-plant, Myrtles, Guava, Coſtus Arabicus, 

patoriums, Canada Leonurus, Aſteriſcus's, Papaya, 
2 Cereus's, Euphorbiums, Melon-thiſtles, with 
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Mork to be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


H E Beginning of this Month you muſt prick out 
| your Cauliflower-plants which were ſown the laſt 
onth, placing them either upon old Cucumber or Melon- 

beds; for if they are put upon Beds without any Dung un- 
der them, the Worms will draw them out of the Ground : 
but if the Seaſon proves cold, and your Plants are back- 


ward, it will be proper to make ſome new Beds with 


warm Dung, which will bring them forward. The Di- 
ſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be allow'd in theſe Beds 


is three Inches from Row to Row, and about two Inches 


aſunder in the Rows; which will be ſufficient room for 
them to grow till OZober, when they muſt be tranſplanted 
again into their Winter- beds. 

In the Middle of this Month you muſt ſow ſome Seeds 
of Cos, Silefia, and Brown Dutch Lettuces, to plant un- 
der Frames or Hand- glaſſes: theſe may be covered in fe- 
vere Froſt ; ſo that if thoſe on the warm Borders are de- 
ſtroyed, theſe may be ed ; and if thoſe ſhould 
eſcape, theſe will come after them; and the Table may be 
better ſupplied. 

The Chardons, which were planted out in June, ſhould 
now be earthed up; in doing of which you muſt care- 
fully tie up their Leaves with an Hayband ; then lay the 
Earth up is each Plane, about cighteen Inches high, heing 
careful not to bury their Hearts : this Work ſhould always 
9 Weather. 
ou may now make Muſhroom-beds ; in doing of 
which you muſt obſerve to make choice of ſuch Dung 
as hath lain about three Weeks or a Month on an Heap, 
whereby its great Heat is loſt ; and let your * 
| wn 
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Spawn be laid to dry in a ſhady Place three or four Days 
before you put them into the Bed. ; 

Hoe and clean Turneps, and the Spinach, which was 
ſown the laſt Month, from Weeds, cutting out the Plants 
where they are too cloſe z obſerving, if poſſible, to do this 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe. the Weeds will take Root 
again, and be very troubleſome. You ſhould alſo weed 
the Beds of Onions, Carrots, lants, and Cole- 
worts, which were ſown the laſt Month ; for if the Weeds 
are permitted to grow, they will ſoon over-top the Plants, 
and ſpoil them. f | 

Earth up your Celery as it advances in Height, ob. 
ſerving always to do it in dry Weather; and be careful 
not to earth it above the Hearts of the Plants, becauſe 
that would prevent its growing tall, and many times occa- 
fion its rotting. ap. ee | 
The Latter-end of this Month you may ſafely tranſ- 
plant moſt Sorts of perennial aromatic Plants; as Roſ- 
mary, Lavender, Steœchas, Ec. which will take Root 
again before the Froſt comes on to prevent them. But 
this is to be underſtood, if the Rains have fallen to moiſten 
the Ground; otherwiſe it is better to defer it till the next 
Month. | _ | 

Continue to ſow ſmall Sallad-herbs, ſuch as Radiſh, Tur- 
nep, Creſſes, Muſtard, Chervil, &c. but as the Cold in- 
creaſes, they ſhould have a warmer Situation, otherwiſe 


the morning Froſts will looſen the Gtound, and cauſe the | 


Herbs to turn their Roots out, whereby they will be de- 
ftroyed. | 
Gather all Sorts of Seeds as they ripen, and ſpread 


their Huſks, and put them up in a dry Place, until the 
Seaſuns for ſowing them. 3 
In moiſt Weather you may tranſplant your Cole wort- 
plants, which were ſown in July, into the Places where 
they are to remain till Spring; and you ſhould alſo tran 
plant your Cabbage - plants which were ſown the Beginning 
of Auguſt, that they may acquire Strength before they are 
planted out for good. | 
" Tranſplant ſome of your late-fown Endive on Borders 
under warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to ſtand till Fe- 


bruary before it is blanched ; and in dry Weather tie up 


ſuch Endive as is full- grown, to blanch it for Uſe. 
If the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you ſhould water your 
laſt Crop of Cauliflowers, which are to come the next 
Month ; otherwiſe their Heads will be very ſmall, eſpe- 
cially if the Ground be dry. | 
Continue to keep all your late Crops clear ſrom Weeds; 
for if they are not well clean'd before the great Rains of 
Autuma fall, it will be difficult to deſtroy the Weeds at- 
terward. | | 
Toward the Latter- end of this Month you ſhould tranſ- 
plant Lettuces of ſeveral Sorts upon warm Borders, where 
they may remain to cabbage early in the Spring ; but you 
may plant them pretty cloſe together at this Seaſon, be- 
cauſe, if they live through the Winter, part of them may 
be tranſplanted out in the Spring into an open Spot of 
Ground, where they will grow larger than thoſe left in 
the Borders, but will not be fit for Uſe ſo ſoon by a Fort- 
night or three Weeks ; which is an Advantage, in having 
them continue ſo much longer to ſupply the Table. 
You may now cut down the Haulm of Aſparagus, 


which is beginning to wither, and clear the Weeds off 
Currans, toward the End of this Month, if the Weather 


trom the Beds into tlie Alleys where they ſhou'd be bu- 
ried; and the Earth of the Alleys ſhould be laid upon 


the Beds to new-mould them; and where the Beds want 


dunging, there ſhould be ſome very rotten Dung taken 
out of old Cucumber and Melon-beds, and laid upon the 
Aſparagus-beds, after the Weeds are hoed off, and then 
covered over with the Earth from the Alleys. 

If there ſhould happen much Rain at this Seaſon, your 
young Cauliflower-plants muſt be protected therefrom ; 
otherwiſe it will cauſe their tender Stems to turn black, and 
decay them in a ſhort time. This is what the Gardeners 
term Biack-ſhank*d. | | 

Moſt of your Summer Crops being intirely clear*d from 
oF the Ground, you ſhould, in dry Weather, hoe and 
cttar the Ground from Weeds, which will preſerve the 
Ground neat until you ſhall prepare it for freſh Crops. 


Springs ſo it will be in Danger of rotting on a very moiſt 


8 
to dry upon Mats or Cloths, and then beat them out of 
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At the End of this Month you may plant ſome Beans, 
and ſow ſome early Peas, in warm "Da z where, if they 


abide the Winter, they will produce their C the 
freeing Spring ey will _— carly th 
Tranſplant your latter Crop of Celery into Drills, which, 
at this Seaſon, ſhould always be planted on drier Ground 
than the former Crops: for as this is to remain till the 


You ſhould now tranſplant the laſt Crop of Broccoli 
where it is to remain, that it may acquire Strength before 
the Froſt comes on to check it; and you ſhould draw 
Earth up to the Stems of 'ypur former Crops, which will 
greatly protect them from the Froſt. 5 

Pradutis of the Kitchen- Garden. 

Cibbages, Carrots, Arti Parſneps, Potatoes, 
Shallots, Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Celery, Endive, Cab- 
bage Lettuce of ſeveral Sorts, Scorzonera, Salfafy, Muſh- 
rooms, Cucumbers for pickling, Melons, Kidney-beans, 
Rouncival Peas, Marrow fat Peas, Garden-beans planted 
late, Beets, Turneps, Radiſhes, large-rooted Parſley, Black 
and White Spaniſb Radiſhes, Tu rooted Cabbage, Sa- 
voys, Sprouts ; and, for Soups, Chervil, Sorrel, Toma- 
to's, Melongena, Capſicums for pickling, Gourds, Squaſhes, 
Burnet, Chardon ; as alſo Thyme, Baff. Marjoram, Hyl- 
ſop, Winter-ſavory, Parſley, Chervil, Finnochia, Mari- 
golds, and all Sorts of young Sallad-herbs. 

Mort to be done in the Fruit- Garden. 
Your Fruits ſhould now be gathered as they ripen ; for 
thoſe which are in ang this Month, 1 ee 
long good; but toward the End of the Month moſt Sorts 
of Winter · fruit will be fit to gather; but you ſhould al- 
ways ſuffer them to remain as upon the Trees as the 
Weather will permit; for when they are gather d too early, 
their Skins will ſhrivel, and the Fruit will not keep well; 
and there will be no Danger of their ſuffering upon the 
Trees until the Mornings begin to be froſty, when you 
muſt not let the Fruit hang longer; becauſe if the Froſt 
ſhould pinch their Skins, it would greatly injure them. 
You muſt always obſerve to gather your Fruit when the 

Trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe your Fruit will not 


The Latter-end of this Month, if the Seaſon proves 
moiſt, you may ſafely tranſplant moſt Sorts of Summer 
Fruit-trees, although their Leaves have not yet fallen; 
ſuch as Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, Summer Pears and 
Apples; but the later Sorts of Fruit ſhould not be tranſ- 
planted till the next Month: you may alſo begin to prune 
Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, and Figs, at the 
End of the Month, eſpecially if their Leaves begin to de- 
cay ; and, by performing this Work early, the Wounds 
will heal before the cold Weather comes on, and the Gar- 
den will be clear from the Litter which is occaſioned by 
the Leaves falling. | | | 

The Grapes of the Vineyard, which are now almoſt 
ripe, muſt be guarded from Birds, which will make great 
Havock of them where they are ſuffered to feed upon 
_ _ N * and where the Birds have 

d any o rapes, Flies and W will im- 
n eat them up. * l 
Tranſplant Strawberries, Raſpberries, Gooſberries, and 


proves moiſt, otherwiſe it will be berter to defer it until 
the next Month; and this is the beſt Seafon to plant Cut- 
tings of Gooſberries and Currans z which will take Root, 
and make better Plants than thoſe which are propagated 
by Suckers. | hs | 

Your Fruit-trees againſt the Wall of your Forcing- 
frame muſt now be prun'd and train'd cloſe to the Wall 
or Eſpalier, that their Buds may be preparing before the 
Seaſon for applying the Hear. | | 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Peaches; the Nivette, Portugal Peach, Purple Alberge, 
Old Newington, Teton de Venus, Pavy Royal, Admira- 
ble, Monſtrous Pavy of Pompone, Catharine, Rambouil- 
lette, Malacoton. 

| Plums ; 
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Plums; White Pear Plum, Bonum Magnum, Green 
Gage, St. Catharine, and Imperatrice, Damaſcenes, and 
Bullace. | | 
_ Pears; Poir de Prince, Autumn Soils Ber- 
gamot, Brute Bonne, Beurre-rouge, Doyenne, or St. Mi- 
chael, Verte -· lungue, Mouille Bouche d' Automne, Au- 
tumn Boncretien. 
8 z the Chaſſelas, White Muſcadine, Red Muſca- 
dine, Black Morillon, Red Morillon, White Morillon, 
Curran Grape, Parſley-leav*d Grape, Black, Red, and 
White Frontiniac, Warner's Red — Black Ham- 
burgh, St. Peter, or Heſperian Grape, Orleans, Malm- 
ſey, Miller Grape, Damaſk Grape, Pearl Grape, Parti- 
colour d Grape, with ſome others. 
Several Sorts of Figs, Walnuts, Filberts, Hazle-nuts ; 
and, againſt North Walls, ſome Currans and Morello 
| Cherries, Quinces, Medlars, Lacaroles. . 
Apples; Embroider'd Apple, Pearmain, Golden Ren- 
net, Red Calville, White Calville, Courpendu, Aroma- 
tic Pippin, Rennet Griſe, Catſhead, Quince - apple, Spice- 
wich ſome others. 
In the Bark - ſtove, the Ananas, or Pine- apple. 
| Work to be done in the Nurſery. 
The Beginning of this Month you may plant Cuttings 
of Laurel u ſhady Borders, K fre- 
quently in dry Weather, which will promote their taking 
Root; for at this Seaſon there is little Danger of their 
growing, provided they are duly watered. 
Tou may alſo plant Cuttings of kles, Gooſ- 
' berries, Currans, and ſeveral other hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
which will grow from Cuttings ; for at this Seaſon they ge- 
nerally ſucceed better than in Spring. 5 
The Ground, where you intend to plant out your young 
Stocks, Trees, and Shrubs, ſhould now be well dug (if 
it was not done the former Month), that the Rain may 
ſoak into ir, and moiſten it before the Trees are planted ; 
but this ſhould be laid in Ridges until the time for plant- 
ing, which will be of great Uſe to the Ground, by its 
ing expoſed to the Air. | | 


Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant 


molt Sorts of Fruit-trees, Foreſt-trees, hardy Shrubs, &c. 
obſerving to remove thoſe firſt, whoſe Leaves are moſt de- 
cayed; but in doing of this you muſt be guided by the 
Seaſon ; for —— — Froſts happen pretty 
early, which puts a 
— — fall * after, _ 
ing: but when the Seaſon 
2 be no planting 
thoroughly moiſtened, and the Trees have done ſhoot- 
ing; otherwiſe their Bark will ſhrink : but in cold moiſt 
Seaſons, the ſooner the Planting is begun, the better, eſpe- 
cially in dry Ground, particularly the Fruit. trees which 
begin to caſt their Leaves; for whenever this happens, 
they may ſafely be removed; and thoſe Trees, which are 
thus early removed, will puſh out new Fibres in a Fort- 
night or three Weeks time: but theſe Trees ſhould be 
well ſupported with Stakes, otherwiſe the ſtrong Winds 
will blow them out of the Ground in Winter, and deſtroy 
their young Roots. You ſhould alſo lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground, which would 
greatly damage the new Fibres ; but this need not be done 
till the froſty Weather begins. The Trees thus managed 
will be fo well ſettled before the ſucceeding Summer, that 
dry Weather will not injure them near ſo much as thoſe 
planted in the Spring; for which Reaſon moſt good Nur- 
ſery- men chooſe to plant out their Quarters of Stocks for 
Fruit, Foreſt- trees, and Flowering-ſhrubs, at this Seaſon ; 
becauſe where there are large Quantities, it would be very 
expenſive to water them : but, for very moiſt Land, it 
will be better to defer this Planting till Spring, becauſe 
the Wet in Winter will rot the tender Fibres of new- 
planted Trees. 


Work to be done in the Flower-Garden. 


Dig the Borders of your Flower-garden, and, if they 
require it, add ſome freſh Larth, or very rotten Dung, to 
them, and plant all Sorts of hardy Flowers therein, ob- 


the Ground for 


now be taken up and 


to the Growth of Trees; and they 


Septeraber 


ſerving to mix them in ſuch a manner, that there may be 
a regular Succeſſion of Flowers throughout the Seaſon, in 
the different Parts of the Garden. 

Now is the time for tranſplanting your biennial and per- 
ennial Flowers, which were ſown and tranſplanted in the 
Flower-nurſery, into the Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, 
where they are deſigned to flower. | 

Your Layers of Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet-Wil- 
liams, which have not been tranſplanted from- the old 
Roots the former Month, ſhould be no longer deferr'd ; 
becauſe, if they are not planted early in September, they 
will not have time enough to take root before the froſt 
Weather comes on; ſo that they will be in Danger of ſuf- 
fering thereby. | 

Plant early Tulips in a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from cold Winds; in which Places they will 
flower in March, or earlier, according as the Seaſon is more 


or leſs favourable. 


You muſt now plant your choice Hyacinth-roots ; in 
doing of which, after having prepar'd the Bed with good 
Earth (mix'd up according to the Directions in the fore- 
going Part of this Work) about three Feet deep, you 
ſhould take the Earth out of the Bed about ſix Inches 
deep; then make the Bottom level, and draw the Lines 
acroſs at the Diſtance which the Roots are to be placed, 
that they may ſtand in Rows at equal Diſtances ; and then 

the Roots exactly in the Middle of each Square, and 

the Earth on them gently, being careful not to diſ- 

ace the Roots : the Beds muſt be filled up about five 
hes thick with Earth, above the Top of the Bulbs. 

Your Box-edgings, which are grown too thick, ſhould 
parted, and ted down again: 
and thoſe Edgings which were 148 laft Seaſon, and 
have not ſucceeded well, may now be repaired. But this 
is not to be done, unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt. 

Prepare your Beds for the choice Anemonies, Ranun- 
culus's, and Tulips, the Beginning of this Month, if it 
was not done the laſt ; for Earth ſhould be allow'd 
ſome time to ſettle, before the Roots are planted, other- 
wiſe it will ſettle unequally afterwards, when there will be 
Danger of loſing the Roots in thoſe Places where the Beds 
ſettle in Holes, becauſe the Wet will be detained there, 
which will rot them. Sp 8 | 

The Beginning of the Month you ſhould plant ſome of 
your ordinary Double Anemonies in warm Borders, where 
they may be ſcreen'd from cold Winds; in which Places 
they will flower early in the Spring, provided the Seaſon 
proves favourable. | | 

Slip and plant out Polyanthus's, Primroſes, London- 
pride, Thrift, Double Catchfly, Pinks, Peach-leav'd Bell- 
flower, Scarlet Lychnis, Roſe Campion, Pyramidal Bell- 
flower, Perennial Bluebotiles, Elichryſums, Flag- leav d 
Iris, and all Sorts of hardy fibroſe-rooted Plants, which 
are propagated by parting their Roots ; obſerving to clofe 
the Earth faſt to their Roots when you plant them, other- 
wiſe the Worms will draw them out of the Ground. 

Cut down the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as are decay'd, 
and, if you do not tranſplant them, dig the Ground about 
them, and add ſome rotten Dung, or freſh Earth, to the 
Borders, which will greatly ſtrengthen their Roots. 

You may yet ſow the Seeds of Iris's, Tulips, Crown 
Imperials, Hyacinths, Fritillaria's, Colchicums, Cycla- 
mens, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and moſt other bulbous 
or tuberoſe-rooted Flowers; tho? it were better if done the 
Middle of the laſt Month, eſpecially if the Seaſon was moiſt; 
otherwiſe it is as well this Month, provided it be done 
early. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots or Tubs filled 
with light freſh Earth: and the Seeds ſhould be ſown 

retty thick, obſerving not to cover them too thick with 
4 eſpecially the Ranunculus's and Anemonies, whoſe 
Seeds are very thin, and ſubject to rot, if buried too deep. 
Theſe Pots muſt be placed to have the morning Sun until 


- the Beginning of the next Month, when they muſt be re- 


moved into a warmer Situation. You muſt alfo obſerve, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to refreſh them gently with 
Water. 

Sow the Seeds of Auricula's and Polyanthus's in Pots 
or Boxes of light rich Earth; being very careful not to 
bury the Seeds too deep, which often deſtroys them, or, 
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at leaſt, will cauſe them to remain in the Ground until the 
ſecond Spring before the Plants will come up. - 
Toward the Latter-end of the Month you-may plant 
your choice Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and Tulips ; ob- 
ſerving always to do it in ſhowery Weather, when the 


Earth is not over- dry; for if it ſhould continue dry Wea- 


ther any conſiderable time after the Roots are planted, they 
will grow mouldy, and decay. Theſe Roots mult be plant- 
ed about fix Inches aſunder, and the Anemonies and Ra- 
nunculus's ſhould be covered about two Inches with Earth, 
over the Top of their Roots ; but the Tulips ſhould have 
at leaſt ſix Inches of Earth above their Roots, which will 
cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. | 
If the Seaſon ſhould prove very wet, you ſhould ſhel- 
ter your Pots of choice Auricula's and Carnations there- 
from, or elſe lay the Pots down on one Side, that the Wet 
may run off; for great Rains, at this Seaſon, will fill the 
Mould in the Pots fo full of Moiſture, that it will not dry 
again before Winter, and ſo will rot your choice Flowers. 
Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant moſt 


Sorts of hardy Flowering-trees and Shrubs, which will ſuc- 


ceed better at this Seaſon than in R 
Grounds, and will not require ſo much Watering the fol- 
lowing Summer; for they will, at this Seaſon, take Root 
in a ſhort time; and ſo, being well · rooted before the 


Drought of the Spring comes on, there will be little Dan- 


ger of their miſcarrying thereby : but this ſhould not be 
done until the End of the Month, and not then, unleſs the 
Seaſon proves'moiſt ; for if it ſhould be dry Weather, it 
will be much better to defer this Work till the next 
Moath. 

This is a proper Seaſon for parting and tranſplanting all 
the Sorts of Flag- leav'd Iris's, Peonies, Aconites, Fraxi- 
nella's, Gentianclla's, Tuberoſe-rooted Geraniums, Aſpho- 
del Lilies, Double Meadowſweet, Lily of the Valley, So- 
lomon's Seal, Acanthus, Hardy Apocynums, Columbines, 
Hepatica's, Daiſies, Canterbury Bells, Globe Ranuncu- 
lus, Catanance quorundam, &c. that they may be well 
rooted before the Spring ; otherwiſe they will not flower 
well the following Summer. You may alſo part the Roots 
of the early-flowering Aſters and Virga Aurea's, which 
are beginning to wither, and plant them out into large 
Borders, allowing them proper room; otherwiſe their 
Roots will fpread over whatever Plants grow near them. 

This is the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting all Sorts of 
hardy-wood Plants and Flowers into Wilderneſs-quarters, 
where they will make a fine Appearance the Spring fol- 
lowing. - | 

This is the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant Laurels, Lauruſti- 
nus's, and Arbutus ; for the Laurels now begin to pre- 
pare their Buds, and the latter now produee their Flow- 
ers: ſo that the ſooner they are planted, when the Rains 
begin to fall, the better they will ſucceed. 


Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure-Garden. 


Annual Stock-gilliflowers, Scabious's, Sweet Sultan, 
Marvel of Peru, Female Balſamine, China Pinks, Afri- 
cans, French Marigolds, Hollyhocks, Chryſanthemums, 
Capſicums, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, Sweet-ſcented Peas, 
Tangier Peas, Double Prarmica, or Sneezwort, True Saf- 
fron, Carthamus, or Baſtard Saffron, Autumnal Crocus's, 
Cyclamens, Colchicums, Autumnal Narciſſus, Guernſey 
Lily, Belladonna Lily, Autumnal Hyacinth, Aſters of 
ſeveral Sorts, ſeveral Sorts of Golden-rods, Double Sope- 
wort, Double Chamomile, Larkſpurs, Tree Primroſe, 
Polyanthus's, Spiderwort, Auricula's, Snap-dragon, Ve- 
nus Looking-glaſs, Venus Navelwort, Candy-tuft, China 
Starwort, Ox-eye, Helianthemums, Heliotropium, Lych- 
nis's, Campanula's, Gentianella Autumnalis, Scarlet- bean, 
Oriental Perſicaria, Stramoniums, Amaranthoides, Xeran- 
themums, Jacea's, Oriental Mallow, Lavatera, Dwarf An- 
nual-ſtock, Ketmia Veſicaria, ſeveral Sorts of Sun-flow- 
ers, Elichryſums, Eupatoriums, Heart*s-caſe, Red Gar- 


den Valerian, Fagonia, Clinopodiums, Rudbeckia, Ma- 
lacoides, with ſome others. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Jaſmine Monthly-roſe, Muſk-roſe, Paſſion-flower, Ar- 
butus, Pomgranate with double. Flowers, Shrub Cinque- 


foil, Mallow-tree, Althæa Frutex, Ketmia Syriaca, Lau- 
ruſtinus, Honeyſuckles, Scorpion-ſena, Agnus Caſtus, 
Groundſel-tree, Trumpet-honeyſuckle, Periploca, Ciſtus's, 


Moon: trefoil, Bignonia, or Trumpet- flower, Sumach, with 
ſome others. | 

Medicinal Plants, which may now be gather'd for Uſe. 

Calamus Aromaticus, Winter Cherry, Arum, or Cuckow- 

intle-roots, Wholſome Wolfsbane-roots, Berberry-fruit, 

2 Capſicum, or Indian Pepper, Baſtard Saf- 
fron-ſeed, Cucumber-ſeed, Bitter Vetch- ſeed, Fennel-ſeed, 
Fenugreek-ſeed, Aliſander- ſeed, Walnut-fruit,. Lettuce- 
ſeed, Lentil-ſeed, Lovage-ſeed, Gromwel-ſeed, Flax · ſeed, 
Hops, Millet-ſeed, Sweet Fern-ſeed, Garden Creſs-ſeed, 
Macedonian Parſley-ſeed, Candy Carrot-ſeed, Parſley- ſeed, 
Radiſh-ſced, Elder-berries, Savin, Seſeli-ſeed, Flixweed- 
ſeed, Muſtard- ſeed, Nightſhade, Golden-rod. 


Mort to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 


' Your tender Sorts of ſucculent Plants, which were re- 
mov'd out of the Stove in Summer, muſt now be carried 
in again, eſpecially if the Seaſon prove wet, or the Nights 


cold; for, by the Favourableneſs of the Weather, theſe 


Plants are ſometimes permitted to remain abroad until the 
End of this Month, when, at other times, the Weather 
will oblige you to carry them in at the Beginning of the 
Month ; for much Wet is prejudicial to them, and 
a ſmall Morning-froft would or greatly damage 
many of them: therefore you muſt be directed by the 
9 to remove ue Plants into the Houſe. 
It beds, in which your Pine apples are plunged, 
have loſt their Heat, chey ſhould be refreſhed by tiring 
the Bark up with a Dung-fork, and adding ſome freſh 
Bark thereto, which will renew the Heat; and, if the 


dry 
deſigned to be plunged 
rr 
ward the End of the Month; at which time the Tan muſt 
be renewed with a ſufficient Quantity of that which is new, 
that it may retain a Warmth the Winter ; and 
thoſe Plants which are to be planted into the Tan for the 


next Year's Fruit, ſhould be now ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted as they are deſigned to remain, that they may 


make good Roots before Winter ; for upon this depends 


their producing of large Fruit. ; 


Toward the Latter-end of this Month you ſhould 
move your Orange-trees into the Green-houſe, obſerving 
always to do it in a dry Day, when the Leaves have no 
Moiſture upon them, and place them thinly in the Houſe, 
and as near the Windows as poſlible ; for there will be no 
Occaſion for placing them where they are to ſtand during 
the Winter, until the M and other hardy Plants, 
are brought into the Houſe, which need not be done until 
the End of October, unleſs the Nights ſhould prove very 
cold and froſty ; for the longer you can keep thoſe Plants 
abroad, the better they will thrive, and be in leſs Danger 
of ſuffering in Winter : but if the Orange-trees are kept 
abroad too long, their Leaves will change to a pale-yel- 
lowiſh Colour ; and when this happens, they rarely reco- 
ver their Verdure till the following Summer. 

Your other Kinds of Exotic Plants, which are to be 

laced-in the Stove, or in Glaſs-caſes without Fires, muſt 

removed into Shelter as the Seaſon grows cold, begin- 
ning with the tendereſt firſt, and ſo proceed on to the 
more hardy Kinds; and never place them in exact Order 
until they are all houſed. 

The Latter-end of this Month, or the Beginning of 
the next, you ſhould prepare your Tan-beds in the Stove, 
to receive the tendereſt Exotic Plants, which ſhould be 
placed therein, when the Bark begins to warm ; but = 

| m 
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muſt be careful not to ſuffer the Bark to heat violently, 

for that would injure the Roots of the Plants, and en- 
danger their Health: becauſe, when they receive Damage 
at this Seaſon, it is almoſt impoſſible to recover them in 
Winter. Therefore, if you find the Bark too hot, you 
muſt not plunge your Pots therein until the Heat be 

| When you place your Exotic Plants in the Houſe, you 
ſhould obſerve to pick off all decay*d Leaves from them, 
and clear their Leaves and Branches from Filth or Inſects, 
which, if permitted to remain upon them, will greatly 
injure them; and you muſt ſtir the Earth in the Pots with 


a ſmall Trowel, being careful not to injure the Roots of 
the Plants. 


Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. 

|  Oleanders with double and fingle Flowers, Colutea 
Echiopica, Amomum Plini, Myrtles, Tree Candy-tuft, 
Scabious-tree, Sedum Arboreſcens, ſeveral Sorts of Fi- 
coides 's, Cotyledons, Aloes, Indian Fig, Double Na- 
ſturtium, Spaniſþ Jaſmine, Azorian Jaſmine, Yellow In- 
diam Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Blue African Hyacinth, 

Guernſey Lily, Belladonna Lily, Leonurus, Cytiſus Inca- 
nus, Granadilla's, Senſitive and Humble Plants, 
Heliotropium Arboreſcens, Amber-tree, A s, Vi- 
burnums, Abutilons, Fritillaria Craſſa, Canna Indica, 
Bean-caper, Tndian Arrow-root, African Alcea, African 
Groundſel-· tree, Indigo, Palma Chriſti, Spurges, Euphor- 
bium, Phyfic-nut, Elichryſums, Guidonia, Papaw, Tur- 
Anemonoſpermos*s, Solanums, Spartiums, Doria's, Lo- 
6 Hæmorrhoidalis, Cardinal's - lower, Caſſia's, Sena 

Alexandrina, Sena Spuria, Ketmia's, Phytolacca fructu 

minore, Pancratiums, Lilio - aſphodelus, Hæmanthus, 
Plumeria, Bauhinia, Martynia, Milleria, Jaſminoides, Hel- 
leborine,  Ravolfia, Malpighia, Convolvulus's, Baſſella, 


OCTOBE x. 
Work 10 be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


IF vous beds were not dreſs d in the former 

Month, they ſhould now be done, by cutting down 
the wither'd tJaulm, and hoeing the Weeds from off the 
Beds into the Alleys; then dig the Alleys, and caſt the 
Earth over the Beds, burying the Weeds in the Alleys: 
but where the Beds want manuring, you ſhould ſpread 
| ſome very rotten Dung over them after the Weeds are 

Clean'd off, and then ſ 


pread the Earth of the Alleys there- 


bage or Colewort-plants planted in the Middle of each 
Alley, where in ſevere Winters theſe will often eſcape, 
when thoſe planted on the level Ground are deſtroy d; 
and as they will be taken away in March, by the time 
the Aſparagus-beds are dreſſed in the Spring, they will 
not injure it in the leaſt. 3 | 
In dry Weather you ſhould continue to earth up Ce- 
lery and Chardons to blanch them ; and draw up ſome 


Endive, which is full-grown, to plant down on the Sides 
of the — a 


to blanch z becauſe the Cold, at this Sea- 
ſon, increaſing, will injure it, where it remains above- 
ty'd up to blanch, as was dire&ed in the former 
onths, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves froſty : but in 
mild Seaſons, the Endive which is ty*d up will continue 
good till the End of next Month. , © 
Tranſplant your Brown Dutch and common Cabbage- 
lettuces upon warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, or 
Hedges, to abide the Winter; as you may alſo ſome 
Cos, Silefia, and Imperial Lettuces ; but it will be proper 
to plant ſome of all theſe Sorts upon Beds, to be cover'd 
with Frames or Mats in Winter; © becauſe, if the Froſt 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will deſtroy theſe Sorts, where 
they are expos'd to the open Air. But thoſe Plants which 
are put under Frames ſhould be ſmaller than thoſe planted 
in open Borders; becauſe the large Plants, when cover'd, 
will be apt to draw up too weak. 
Your Spinach, Carrots, Onions, Sc. which were ſown 
the End of July, or in Auguſt, muſt now be kept clean 


on; when this is finiſh'd, there may be one Row of Cab- 
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from Weeds; for if they are permitted to grow, they 
will over · run and ſpoil your Crops, eſpecially the Spinact , 
which will rot off where ever the Weeds ſpread over it. 
Plant Beans, and ſow Peas, upon dry Grounds, and 
in warm Situations, which ſhould be repeated twice this 
Month; the firſt at the Beginning, and the other at the 
End of this Month; becauſe if the firſt ſhould be too for- 
ward to ſtand the Winter, the other, being later ſown, 
may ſucceed. | | 2 
About the Middle of this Month you ſhould tranſplant 
your Cauliflower - plants into the Places where they are to 
abide the Winter, ſome of which ſhould be put under 
Bell or Hand- glaſſes, if you have any, obſerving to plant 
two Plants under each Glaſs; becauſe if one of them 


ſhould fail, the other will be ſufficient : for in the Spring, 


if they both live thro' the Winter, one Plant muſt be 
tranſplanted out. Theſe Plants which are put under Glaſſes, 
will come earlier than thoſe which are winter' d in Beds, 
and tranſplanted out in the Spring. You may alſo plant 
ſome of theſe Plants on warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, 
or Hedges; where, if the Winter doth not prove very 
ſevere, they will ſtand very well. 3 
Your Cabbage- plants, which were ſown in the Begin 
ning of Auguſt, ſhould now be tranſplanted out for good 
(eſpecially thoſe of the early Batterſea kind); but it will 
be proper to have ſome Plants in a warm Situation reſerv'd, 
left the Froſt, ſhould deſtroy thoſe which are plar ted out 
for good; or if any of theſe now planted out run up to 
ſeed in the Spring, which is frequently the Caſe in mild 
Seaſons, or when the Seed is ſown too early. As to the 
long-ſided Cabbage, which is a later Sort, that need not 
be planted out for good till February. | | 
If you have ſown any Beds of Felþ Onions, you 
ſhould clean them from Weeds ; for at this Seaſon their 
Blades will intirely decay, fo that many Perſons have ſup- 
13 were dead; but in 38 — 
ontlis after, come in ve , and will 
reſiſt the froſt Froſt, © ihe when if te eommon 
Sort of Onion is deſtroy'd by the Cold, theſe will remain; 
which was the Occaſion of their being fo much propagated 
in the Gardens near London ſome Years fince ; but their 
ſtrong Flavour renders them leſs eſteemed at preſent. 
You muſt now ſow all Sorts of Sallad-herbs upon mo- 
derate Hot-beds, either under Frames, or arch'd over with 
Hoops, where they may be cover'd with Mats or Cloths, 
to protect them from Froſt ; otherwiſe they will be de- 
ſtroy*d thereby, as ſoon as they appear above-ground : 


| but if you have many Bell or Hand-glafſes, you may ſow 


theſe Seeds under them, notwithſtanding the two Cau- 
liflower- plants which are under each Glaſs; for if the Seeds 
are not ſown too near the Stems of the Plants, or the 
Sallading be not ſuffered to remain too long about them, 
it will not injure them; this being conſtantly praftis'd by 
the Gardeners near London with good Succeſs. 
Some of your Colewort-plants, which were late ſown, 
ſhould now be planted out where they are to remain for 
Spring-uſe, that they may ſucceed thoſe which were 
planted out the former Month. | 
Your Cauliflowers which were ſown in May, will now 
begin to ſhew their Heads; therefore you muſt diligently 
look over them two or three times a Week, to break 
down ſome of the inner Leaves upon them, which will 
protect them from the Froſt or Wet; both which, as alſo 
their being expos'd to the Sun, will change their Colour, 
and cauſe them to be unſightly, | 
The Stems of your Broccoli- plants ſhould now be 
earth*d to protect them from Froſt ; but you muſt 
be „ that the Earth be not drawn into the Hearts 
of the Plants, for that will deſtroy them. * 
Toward the End of the Month you ſhould cut down 
the Leaves of ſome of your Artichokes cloie to the Sur- 
face. of the Eartn, and trench the Ground between them, 
obſerving to lay a good Ridge of Earth over each Row 
of Plants, to protect them from Froſt ; but by no means 
lay any new Dung about them, as is by ſome unſkilful 
Perſons too often practiſed, which renders the Plants hard 
and woody in the Spring, and cauſes them to produce 
ſmall and ill-nouriſh'd Heads; but where the Ground 
wants Amendment, you ſhould bury ſome very rotten Dung 


beteewn 
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between the Rows, when you trench the Ground, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, But if the Seaſon is 
likely to continue mild, this Work had better be deferr'd 
a Month later. 

You may now ſow ſome Radiſhes upon warm Borders 

to come early in the Spring; and if you mix ſome Carrot- 
ſeed with the Radiſh-ſeed, if the Radithes ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, the Carrots may ſtand, and come early in the 
Spring. 
7 ſome moderate Hot- beds to plant Mint and 
Tanſey upon, that you may have both Sorts for Uſe ſoon 
after Chriſtmas, when they are often requir'd at the Table; 
and theſe Beds will continue to produce until thoſe in the 
open Air come in. 

You may alſo make Hot-beds for Aſparagus, when 
it is required to have it at Table in December; but it is 
better to ſtay until December or January before you make 
the Beds; for the Aſparagus will not be near ſo large, 
nor well-colour'd, which is produc'd in the Middle of 
Winter, when there is little Sun, as thoſe which come 1n 
February, and after. 55 9 5 

Your Muſhroom- beds muſt be now carefully guarded 
from Wet and Froft, either with Frames and Glaſles, or 
with Thatch for if the Wet ſoaks into the Beds, it will de- 
ſtroy them. If this be carefully obſerved, you may con- 
tinue a Crop of Muſhrooms all the W inter. : 

At this time the Dung of your Melon and Cucumber- 
beds, which were made the. laſt Spring, ſhould be laid on 
the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, as ſhould alſo the 


Dung of the Lay-ſtall, that it may be ſpread on the Sur- th 


face ready to be dug into the Ground, when the Quar- 
ters are trenched. | 
You may now cut down the decay'd Stalks of Mint, 
Tarragon, Baulm, and other perennial rooted Plants, whoſe 
Stalks are annual; and the Beds ſhould be clean'd from 
Weeds; and if a little rotten Dung is ſpread over the 
Beds, it will greatly amend them : the Alleys alſo ſhould 
now be dug, and the Whole made clean. | 
Where there are Beds of ſeedling Aſparagus- plants, 
which are intended for tranſplanting the ſucceeding Spring, 
there ſhould be ſome very rotten Dung ſpread over them, 
toward the End of the Month, when the Haulm is decay*d: 
this will prevent the Froſt from injuring the Buds, and be 
of great Uſe to the Plants 
Where there are Reed-fences in the Kitchen-garden, 
they ſhouid now be tied anew with Oſiers, to prevent their 
being blown down by the ſtrong Winds which uſually 
happen at this Seaſon. _ 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Cabbages, Savoys, late Cauliflowers, ſome Artichokes, 
Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, Onions, Leeks, Potatoes, 
Rocambole, Eſchalots, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Sal- 
ſafy, Turnep-rooted and Black Spaniſh Radiſhes, and 
ſometimes the common Sort in mild Seaſons are now 
plenty; Celery, Endive, Chardons, Chervil, Corn-ſallad, 
Rape, Radiſh, Muſtard, Creſſes, Lettuce, and all Sorts 
of young Sallad-herbs; and on warm Borders ſome Cab- 
bage - lettuce, Spinach, Coleworts, Borecole, Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage, Sorrel, Marigolds, Muſhrooms, Sprouts, 
with Sage, Roſmary, Thyme, Winter-ſavory, and many 
other Aromatic Plants. | 


Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden, 


The Beginning of this Month you may prune Peach- 
trees, Nectarines, Apricots, and Vines; which is a much 
better time than to ſtay until the Spring, as is the common 
Practice; for if this Work be perform'd early in Autumn, 
the Wounds will heal over before hard Froſts come to injure 
the Shoots, which will be in no Danger of ſuffering by the 
Cold or Wet; and by cutting off all the uſcleſs Parts of the 
Branches at this Seaſon, thoſe which are left will be the 
ſtronger, and the Bloſſom-buds will be better nouriſh'd : 
for when the Shoots are left to their full Length till Spring, 
the Buds upon the Upper-part of the Branches will be 
larger, and more turgid, than thoſe upon the Lower-part. 
The Sap flowing more plentifully toward the Ends of the 
Shoots, the Buds below upon thoſe Parts of the Shoots, 
which are deſign'd to be left in pruning, are rendered 


7 


Coleworts or C 
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weaker; beſides, by pruning at this Seaſon, you may dig 
and clean your Borders before Winter, and ſo will have 
leſs Buſineſs to do in the Spring, when your Ground is to 
be cro | 
3 alſo continue to prune Pears, Apples, and 
Plums, until the Middle or Latter-end of next Month, 
according as the Seaſon proves favourable; but you ſhould 
never this Work in froſty Weather, becauſe then 
the Shoots often periſh at the Place where they are cut. 
This Month the Grapes in the Vineyard ſhould be ga- 
thered, which ſhould always be done in dry Weather, 
a_ n you ſhould alſo 
careful not to put any unripe or 'dG among 
the good ones, Er thoſe will ſp il 8 14 
Thoſe Grapes which are defign'd to be preſerved ſhould 
now be cut, with a Joint of the Vine to each Bunch, and 
hung up in Rows, ſo as to touch each other, in a warm 
Room, where Fires are pretty conſtantly kept; in which 
Place they will keep till February. | 
If your Soil be dry, this is the beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing all Sorts of Frun-trees; and, if you provide yourſelf 
from the Nurſeries, you may have much greater Choice 
at this Seaſon, than in the Spring, when the Nurſeries are 
y Cleared of the beſt Trees : but in planting you 
ſhould not head down thoſe Trees which are deſign'd 
for Walls or Ef 


paliers until the Spring; the Roots only 
ſhould be prun' d, and all the ſmall Fibres intirely cut off; 
for if theſe are left on, they grow mouldy, and periſh, 
frequently injuring the new Fibres which are ſent out from 
he Roots ſoon after planting; and, when the Trees are 
planted, their Branches ſhould be faſten'd to the Wall, 
Pale, Eſpalier, or Stakes, to prevent their being looſen d 
by the Winds; and ſome Mulch ſhould be laid upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating to them: but this Mulch ſhould 
not be laid about the Trees until there is Danger of hard 
Froſt; becauſe, where the Mulch is laid pretty thick, it 
will keep out the autumnal Rains, and thereby do more 
Hurt than Good. 5 
Plant Gooſberries, Currans, Raſperries, and Straw- 
berries, that they may take Root before Winter; for thoſe 
which are planted at this Seaſon will produce Fruit the 
following Summer ; whereas thoſe which are planted in 
Spring have ſeldom Strength enough to produce any (or 
at leaſt very few) until the ſecond Year. | 
You may now tranſplant Stocks of all Kinds of Fruit 
into the Nurſery, to graft or bud the more generous Kinds 


of Fruit upon; in doing of which, if you obſerve to 


mulch the Ground about their Roots, to keep the Froſt 
out, it will be of great Service to them. 

Your Beds of Strawberries ſhould now be dreſſed; in 
doing of which you muſt clear them from Weeds, and 
cut off their Strings; then dig up the Alleys, and, after 
breaking the Earth fine, you ſhould ſpread a little over 
the Beds, being careful not to bury the Plants. You 
ſhould alſo clear your Raſpberries of old Wood, and dig 
up the Ground between the Rows, which will make the 
Place neat, and greatly encourage the Plants. * 

Your Curran-buſhes may now be pruned, and then 
their Branches may be tied up with a Withy, and the 
Ground between them dug, which may be planted with 
abbage-plants, to remain till Spring, in 
which Place they will ſometimes abide the Winter, when 
they are deſtroy d in more open Situations ; for the Cur- 
ran-buſhes will prevent the Froſt from penetrating ſo deep 
into the Ground, as it will where the Ground is intirely 
clear: you may alſo prune Gooſberry-buſhes, and dig 
up the Ground between them; and, where there is room, 
you may plant ſome of the like Sort of Plants, which 
will be gone in the Spring, before the Buſhes put out their 
Leaves. 

Preſerve the Stones or Kernels of ſuch Sorts of Fruit 
as you intend to propagate for Stocks, in Sand, until the 
Seaſon for ſowing them ; but you muſt place them out of 
the Way of Mice and Rats, which will deftroy them, if 
they get to them : and, whenever you put any of them 
into the Ground, the ſame Caution muſt be obſerv'd ; 
for theſe Vermin will ſoon deſtroy your Kernels, where 
they can come to them, if they are not prevented. * 

| ou 
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* mould now gather all Sorts of Winter-fruit but 
this ſhopld be always done when the Trees are y 
, ctheryiſe the Fruit will not keep ſo well. Your choice 
of Winter Pears ſhould be laid in an Heap in a dry 
Hh oye or Days Days, to fweat ; cher which time 
they "and each Sort put into 
q ſeparate Bafker, 995 covered over, PN. 
external] Air; in which Met od they will keep much beuer 
| W ves. 


Freie now in Prime, or yet lating. 


Fd of ee M 
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„ Malacoton, and ſome Catha- 


Medlars, Services, Quinces, 

Black and V T. He, wi h Walnuts, Hazle-nuts, and 
' Pears: 3 e or St. Michael, a Swiſs 
gue, Long-ſtalked Muſcat, N _ 


„N Green Sugar, Beſidery, 
Jeep . de ha Note, Cher ile Swans - egg, 
e from A warm Wall, with ſome others 


pples: Gulden-rennee, Golden-pippin, Logs's Pear- | 


ple, Red Rennet, Autumn Pearmain, 


| 228 b Wc Renn Gil, Royal Ruſſe, 


ere Apple” wah ome others of leſs Note. 
5 Vn ts be done in the Norky. 


The Be of this Month you ſhould continue to 


and C from C e hich, f proper choſe 
82 444 ut! y choſen, 
vera! Fe , . elo, l ar od Pian 


d cov 
dich ght Este N —— 
Surface of the Bed, to keep out the 3 
the Mice from getting to them. 

This is the p * Seafon 65 for Acarns, which wil 
ſproue, i hey veep are 
ou 


whereas thoſe ſown 1 5 the IT 

not come up until the Spring Io m_ man 

dig «Trench i in the Ground about a Foot — lay 

the Haws, Hips, and Holly-berries, therein, covering 

them over with Earth pretty thick, and let them remain 

one Year; bin Gor ai ies 6a 6k hv Gain 

Beds, and the Plants will come up the Spring following. 
This is alſo the beſt Seaſon for ſowing Maple- ſeed; for 

io which re hep ou oh Gn ll Sing: rarely 


S” Prune all Sorts of Foreſt trees and ſhrubs ; in 
doing of which you ſhould always cut off rhe Branches 


| plant. W > 1 alſo propagate 


| have been kepe 70 


Primroſe, Obeliſcotheca or Dwarf 8 


cloſe to the Stems, and not leave Spurs, as is too often 


——ů there ſhould alſo be Care taken to leave a ſuf- 
t Quantity of ſmall Branches on the Stems of Standard- 
N a e 
; not be to 
port their Heads. ey 6 * 
You may now make La yers of Elms, Limes, and all 
other hardy Trees which ſhed their Leaves; the doing of 
which, at this Seaſon, will greatly promote their 
Root; for the Moiſture in inter will ſettle the G 


about them, and prepare them for puſhing out Roots carly 


1 


ake off the Layers of Elms, Limes, and other Fo- 
4 or Flowering-ſhrubs, 1 which were laid down the 


jor may co and L- them in e 
ou now plant out Suckers of 
foch er Flowering-trees and Strubs, which 1 


* this way, into the Nurſery, where they = JT: 


pay; | 
r 


128 . — of the ſeveral Sorts of Hoi 
al Laurel, and and other Trees = 


Shrubs : d be planted i in a loamy Sail, where 
ptr 


. panting the Car 
of Plane trees, Poplar-trees, and Alders : theſe ſhou 


of the farmer Year's Wood be 
at the Botrom rom of ch: ff Ek Rc 


in one Year. 


Lau and 
this 8222 n i 
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Work > tc dove is obs FB, 


1 of this Month you ſhould- finiſh 
PEEL ted 


Bulbous ſris's, ly, 14 . 


IA. 85 (du 85 TS Lade Naas 


5 e moſt Ser of 755 jerk 
8 French 11 Columbines, Monk's- 


ent hoods, Dailies, Buphchalmums, Polyanthus" $, Sweet- 


1-pride, Campanula s, Aſters, en- 


ms, Eryngiums, Thrift, Perennial Sun-Bowers, 
2 4 Iris's, Jacea's, Double Feverfew, Double 


Chamomile, Ox- eye Daily, Doronicum, Cirfums, do 


or Skull-cap, Everlaſting Pea, Perennial Aftragalus's, 
Hardy Apocynums, Perennial Poppy, Yellow and Tan- 
Fumitaries, Bean-caper, Fox -gloves, Horned Poppy, 
erennial Navelwort, Lychnidea's, Candy Alyſſon, ree 
un- flower, Pe 
Geraniums, St. Peter's- wort, V iolets, Honeſty or Satten- 
flower, Globe Ranunculus, Lyfimachia's, Dwarf Ciſtus's, 
Lychnis Coronaria, Ragged Robin, with other 
Sorts, which may be planted in the Borders of the Flower- 
garden; obſerving to intermix them in ſuch a manner, 


that there may be a Succeſſion of Flowers preſerved 


throughout the Seaſon. 

Cleanſe all the Borders of the Flower-garden from 
Weeds, and, if you did not dig them the former Month, 
it muſt now be done; obſerving to renew them with 
freſh Earth, or ſome very rotten Dung, in the manner 

11L directed 
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nn rich, or ſandy 


by lanted in maiſt Ground; and, n makng he eee 
0 
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directed in the former Month. You may alſo continue 
to plant Box- edgings 
and repair thoſe which are decay d. 
Thoſe Borders which were dug 
ginning of September, ſhould now be raked over again, 
which will deſtroy all young Weeds, and make - 
ders clean and handſome in the Winter- ſeaſon. 
Your Beds of ſeedling Hyacinths, Tulips, Fritillaria's, 
and other bulbous-rooted Flowers, which have 
in the Ground all the Year, muſt now be carefully clear d 
from Weeds, and ſome freſh rich Earth - ſifted over the 
Beds, about half an Inch thick, which will preſerve the 
Roots from Froſt, and y ſtrengthen them. 
" The Pots and Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould now 
be removed out of their ſhady Situation, where they have 
remained during the Heat of Summer and Autumn, and 
placed in a warm Poſition, where they may enjoy as much 
of the Benefit of the Sun as poſſible, and be ſcreened from 
cold Winds ; they ſhould alſo be cleaned from Weeds : 
in doing of this, there muſt be great Care taken not to 
draw the Bulbs out of the Ground ; for as theſe Roots are 
very ſmall, ſo they ate eaſily drawn out with the Roots 
of the Weeds, eſpecially if the Weeds are large, or have 
taken deep Root; and afterward they ſhould have a little 


| freſh Earth fifted over them; but this muſt not be laid too 


thick, leſt the Roots ſhould be buricd too deep, and rot 
in the Ground. | | | 
Remove your Pots of choice Carnations under Cover, 
| where they may be defended from violent Rains, Snow, 
and ſevere Froſt, all which are Enemies to theſe Flowers: 
therefore, if you have planted them in ſmall Halfpeny 
Pots, as was directed in the Month of Auguft, they may 
be placed very cloſe together, in a Garden-frame, or 
upon a Bed arched over with Hoops, that they may be 
covered with Mats in bad Weather ; but in mild dry 
Weather they cannot have too much Air.. 


Four Pots of choice Auricula's ſhould have their de- 


cay*d Leaves taken off, and the Pots muſt be laid on 
one Side, to prevent their receiving too much Wet, which 
will be apt to rot them : but they will endure Cold very 
well. | | 

You may now remove moſt Sorts of 1 
Shrubs and Trees; as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Spani 
| Broom, Cytiſus's, Laburnums, Althea frutex, Spirza's, 
Gelder- roſes, Lilacs, Scorpion Sena, Bladder Sena, Vir- 
gin's-bower, Double-flowering Peach, Almonds, Double- 
flow Cherry, Bird Cherry, Acacia, Scarlet Horſe- 
cheſtnut, Flowering Maple, Syringa, Jaſmines, Catalpa, 
Mezereons, Upright Honeyſuckles, Trumpet Honey- 
ſuckle, Flowering Raſ „Double Bramble, Cocke. 
ſpur Hawthorn, Double Hawthorn, Shrub Cinqfoil, Cor- 
nelian Cherry, Quick-beam, Privet, Cherry Plum, Su- 
mach, Coccygria, Sea Buckthorn, Bladder-nut, Arbutus, 
Laurus Tinus, Rock- roſe, Jeruſalem Sage, Glaſtenbury- 


will take Root before Winter, whereby they will be in lefs 
Danger of ſuffering from Drought the following Spring, 
and many of them will flower the next Summer ; whereas 
thoſe which are removed in the Spring will require to be 
conſtantly water*d in dry Weather, and rarely flower the 

fame Year ; but thoſe Shrubs, which are planted at this 
Seaſon, muſt have ſome Mulch laid upon the Surface of 
the Ground about their Stems, to prevent the Froſt from 
- penetrating the Earth to their Roots: but this ſhould 
not be done before the Froſt comes on ; before which 
time the Mulch will do more Harm than Good, by 

reventing the Rain from entering the Ground to their 


OOts. 

Clean the Walks near your Wilderneſſes of the Leaves 
which have fallen from the Trees; for if they are ſuffered 
to rot upon Graſs- walks, they will greatly injure the Graſs; 
and if they remain upon Gravel-walks to rot, they will 
diſcolour the Gravel, and render it unſightly : and where 
you have large Gravel-walks, which are ſeldom uſed in 
Winter, you may now break them up, and lay them in 
Ridges, which will prevent Weeds and Moſs from grow- 
ing thereon in Winter, and preſerve the Gravel freſh : but 
. thus is only to be practiſed where the Walks are not uſed 


to Borders where they are wanted, 
and. planted the Be- 


Wolfsbane- roots, Arum-roots, Afarabacca-roots, Berbe 


during the Winter-ſeaſon, or where there is not ſufficient 
Help to roll them conſtantly. __ 5 4 5 
Prune all Sorts of flowering Shrubs; as Roſes, Honey- 


be tranſplanted where they are to in. 
Where you have any Ground which is 0 
laid out for Pleaſure, either in a Flower · garden or Wilder- 


placed under a common Frame, where they may 
be protected from Froſt in Winter, and have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, the Plants will be 

enough by the Spring 1 the Borders of the 
Flower - garden; and by this Method you will always 
have the doubleſt Flowers, and no fingle ones among 


Plants now is Flower is the Miene unden 


Several Sorts of Starworts (and in open mild Seaſons 
there ſtill continue Africans, French Marigolds, Marvel 
of Peru, Balfamine, Sweet-ſmelling Reſeda, Amaranthus 
Tricolor and Cockscomb, Amaranthoides White and 
Purple, Palma Chrifti, Diamond Ficoides, and ſome 
other tender annual Plants), four or five Sorts of Golden- 
rod, Autumnal Crocus's, Yellow Autumnal Narciſſus, 
Cyclamens, Colchicums, China Pinks, Sweet Sultans, Poly- 
anthus's, Auricula's, Three - colour d Violets or Heart s- 
eaſe, China Starwort, Oriental Perſicaria, Chryſanthe- 
mum Creticum, Leucanthemums, Linaria's, Stock-gilli- 
flowers, Alkekengi, Aſteriſcus, Tuberoſes, Guernſey Lily, 
Belladonna Lily, Obeliſcotheca or Dwarf Sun-flower, He- 
liotropium, Oriental Bugloſs, American Dogs-bane with 
Flowers like the Lily of the Valley, S | Saffron, 
Baſtard Saffron, Double Feverfew, Bu ums, Con- 


volvulus's, Sweet-ſcented Peas, Lupines, Venus Looking- 
thorn, Tamariſks, Sc. which, if planted at this Seaſon, glaſs, 


Venus' Navelwort, Sweet Sultan, Double Thorn- 

apple, Jacea's, Jacobæa's, Hawkweeds, ſome Single Ane- 

monies, Sun-flowers, Indian Scabious, with ſome others. 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Arbutus, or the Strawberry-tree, Late-flowering 
Honeyſuckle, Ever-green Honey-ſuckle, Althza frutex, 
Paſſion-flower, Cytiſus Lunatus, Ketmia Syriaca, Lau- 
ruſtinus's, Monthly-roſe, Muſk- roſe, Shrub Cinqfoil, 
Flowering Raſpberry, Male Ciſtus, Phlomis, Hzmame- 
lis, Double Pomgranate, Scorpion Sena, Agnus Caſtus, 
Pyracantha in Furit, Euonymus or Spindle-tree in Fruit, 
Groundſel-tree, with ſome others. | 

Medicinal Plants, «which may now be gather'd for Uſe. 

Calamus Aromaticus-roots, Winter Cherry, Wholſome 
fruit, Saffron, Beet- root, Eryngo-root, Aſh-tree-ſeed, 
Henbane-root and Seed, Juniper-berries, Lovage-ſeed, 
Valerian-root, Savin, Sopewort-root, Sea Lavender-root, 
Scorzonera-root, Skirret-root. 

Work to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 


The Beginning of this Month, if it was not done in 
the former, you ſhould remove your Orange trees into the 
; Green- 


Top of the Tubs, addi 
e 


k 
f 


8 Cotyledon's, Amber- tree, Sorrel- tree, 
Leonurus, Hermannia's, Alaternoides's, 
Lotus Sancti Jacobi, ſtriped and ſpotted Aloes, Cacalian- 
„ Anemonoſpermos's, Canary Campanula, Siſy- 
Elichry ſums, . Arbor Molle, with many 


1] 
. 


r he y enough to remain abroad 
until Morning · froſts begin to come on, when they ſhould 
be removed into Shelter : but theſe muſt have as much 
free Air us pollitle when they are in the Houſe; for if 
they are too cloſel Ir Leaves wi 

fall off. They muſt 

ter, 


pl : 

very careful not to plunge the Pots into the Bark until it 
begins to warm; nor ſhould they be put into the Bark, if 
it be too hot; for if the Roots of the Plants are ſcorch'd 
with the Heat, they rarely recover-agai 


] 
2 
8 
; 
8 
1 
7 
2 
. 
5 
: 
E 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month you ſhould re- 


move your My 


you ſhould put all the Plants into the Order they are to 
remain during the Winter, obſerving (if you have room 
in the Green-houſe) to place them in ſuch a manner, that 
the Branches of the Plants may not interfere with each 
other, but that their Heads may ſtand ſingle, that the Air 
1 

our Anana's or Pine- apples, | | 
next Seaſon, muſt now be removed out of the Bark-bed, 


into the Bark-bed in the Stove, that. 


four Hours before it be uſed, that it may acquire a pro- 

portionable Warmth wich the Air of the Houſe : for if 
you permit the Fibres of the Plants to grow dry, it will 
weaken the Plants, and cauſe many of your laſt Year's 


Crowns and Off-ſets to fruit, which were not 'd for ; 


Fruiting the following Tear; and fo, conſeq „ their 
Fruit will be very ſmall, and of little Value. 

The Beginning of this Month you muſt carry into the 
Stove ſuch Plants as were removed abroad in the Sum- 
mer; as the American Viburnums, Acacia's, Apocynums, 
Indian Flowering Reeds, Coril-tree, Lotus Sancti Jacobi, 
African Aloes, Torch-thiſtles, Malpighia's, Tithymals, 
Hzmanthus's, and ſhch other Plants as will bear to be ex- 
poſed in Summer. Theſe ſhould be firſt placed in the 
Green-houſe for a Fortnight, where they may have free 
Air; but toward the Middle of the Month muſt be 
8 as they are to remain during the 

inter. a 
Toward the End of the Month, as you find the Nights 
to grow cold, you muſt begin to make Fires in the Stoves; 
but this muſt be done with Caution; for if you make the 
Heat too great, it will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot, whereby 
they will be weaken'd ; and the Seaſon being too far ad- 
vanced to permit their Shoots to grow ſtrong, their Leaves 
will often decay, and fall off, You muſt alſo obſerve to 


7 pretty often; for when 
you begin to make Fires, it will dry the Air of the Houſe, 


and. occaſion the Plants. to 2 freely than be- 
fore, whereby they will require more Water: but you 


muſt not give it to them in large Quantities, but rather 


frequently, and a little at each time. When you obſerve 
the Leaves of any Plants decay, you ſhould pick them off, 
and keep the Stove conſtantly elear from any fallen Leaves, 
Cobwebs, or any other Filth; which not only renders the 
Houſe neat, but is very neceſſary to preſerve your Plants 
in Health,  _ : | * 
Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. 
The Scarlet Flowering Geranium, Geranium with an 
Afarabacca-leaf, Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, Cotyledons, 
Chryſanthemums, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, llex- 
leav d, Jaſmine, Indian Yellow Jaſmine, Anemonoſper- 
mos's, Perfian Cyclamens, Aloes of many Kinds, Canary 
Campanula, Caſſia Bahamenſis, Senſitive and Humble 
Plants, Guernſey Lily, Belladonna Lily, Three-leav'd Paſ- 
ſion-flower, Alaternoides Ericæ folio, Leonurus, Euphor- 
bium Neri folio, Alcea Groflulariz folio, Double-flower- 
ing Myrtle, Yucca Indica, Polygala arboreſcens, Myrto- 
ciſtus, Papaya, Ketmia ſemine moſchato, Senecio folio 


retuſo, Opuntia's, Plumeria, Granadilla's, Turnera's, She- 


rardia's, Malpighia, Sena Spuria, Helleborine with pur- 
pi Flowers, Solanums, Conyza's, Martynia, Alaternoides 
der-nut, Maranta, Ginger, Acacia's, Hzmanthus, Dou- 
ble Oleander, Lotus Sancti Jacobi, with ſome others. 


NOVEMBER. 
Work to be done in the Kitchen-garden. 


— 


* 
q 


ty HE Ground between your Artichokes muſt now 
tree, | + be trench'd, obſerving to lay a large Ridge of 


over the Roots, equally on their Sides and Tops, 
ro prevene their being injur'd by Froſt ; which will pre- 
ſerve them much better than long Dung, which is by ſome 


ignorant Perſons uſed for that Purpoſe. But before this 


is done, the Plants ſhould be cut off quite cloſe to the Sur- 
face of the Ground, unleſs where there are ſome very 
ſtrong Plants which are knit for Fruit, which may be tied 
up with a ſmall Band, and the Earth laid up cloſe to them, 
which will preſerve them from Froſt, unleſs it be very 
ſevere; in which Caſe it will be to cover them 


over with a little dry Litter, which ſhould always be taken 


off again when the Weather is mild : by this Method, you 
may have ſome Artichokes all the Winter. But, if the 


Seaſon continues mild, this Work ſhould be deferr'd to 


the End of this Month, or the Beginning of the next ; 


for when they are earthed too early, they are apt to ſhoot 


through the Ridges of Earth, and are then in Danger of 
being cut off by Froſt : fo that, where there is but a ſmall 
Quantity, which may be earthed in a little time, it ſhould 
not be done until there is an A e of hard Froſt. 


Artichokes, in all common Winters ; but if it happen to 


be a very ſevere Winter, it will be proper to lay Straw, 


long Dung, Peas-haulm, or Tanners Bark, over the 
— & which, if either of theſe Coverings is laid 
ick, will intirely ſecure them from being deſtroyed. 
Your Aſparagus-beds, which were not dreſſed the laſt 
Month, ſhould not be deferr'd any longer than the Be- 
ginning of this; therefore you muſt cut down the Haulm, 
and hoe the Weeds from off the Beds into the Alleys, 
where they. muſt be buried ; and the Earth of the Alleys 
ſhould be ſpread over the Beds, in the manner directed in 
the former Month. | 
In mild Weather you muſt let your Cauliflower and 
Lettuce-plants, which are under Glaſſes, or in Frames, 
have as much free Air as poſſible, by ſetting off the Glaſſes 
every Day in dry Weather ; and, in very wet Weather, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be kept over them; but they muſt be 
raiſed, to let. in as much free Air as poſſible; for they 
ſhould not receive too much Wet ar this Seaſon, leſt it 
ſhould cauſe them to rot: nor muſt they be too only 
| covered, 


Telephii folio, Milleria, Camara's, Rauvolfia, Indian Blad- 


Theſe Ridges of Earth will be ſufficient to preſerve the - 
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covered, leſt they draw up too weak, which will 

them, if there ſnould afterwards be much froſty Weather 

with dark Days, when they will require to be cloſely co- 
| | 


You muſt alſo ſow Peas, and plant Beans, in dry Wea- 
ther, to ſucceed thoſe which were planted the former 
Month z and you ſhould draw fome Earth to the Stems of 
thoſe which are come up z which will preferve them from 
being injured by the Froſt. , 

Sow all Sorts of Sallad-herbs upon moderate Hot-beds; 
as Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, c. 
that the Table may be conſtantly furniſhed with them ; 


and in dry Weather take up your Endive which is full- , 


grown, r 
ways to place it on the Sides of the Ridges, that the Wet 
may run off, otherwiſe it would rot the Plants: you muſt 
re | 
to bury the Heart of the Plants; but this muſt always be 
done in dry Weather. | 9g 
Lou ſhould now dung and trench the Ground which is 
deſign*d for early Crops, laying it in Ridges until the time 
that you make uſe of it ; which will be of great Service 
to refreſh and ſweeten the Ground: beſides, by getting as 
much of this Work performed as you 
it will put you forward in the Spring, when many other 
Works will require to be done. 

The 
Carrots 


ceeding. 
Your 
ſown in July and Auguſt, muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds ; which, if permitted to remain at this Sea- 
and, by detaining 
* | 


your Caulifiow 
the Stems of 


Pick all decay'd Leaves from 
plants, and draw ſome Earth up to 


many Heads as thoſe Beds which are made the Beginning 
of January, nor will the Aſpa 


at this Seaſon. | 
Take up the Roots of Carrots, Parſneps, Potatoes, &c. 


toward the End of this Month, and lay them in Sand, in 


ſupplied with theſe Things until the Froſt is out of the 
Ground again. 

If this Month ſhould prove dry and froſty, you muſt 
carry Dung into the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, that 
it may be ready when you want to dig the Ground, which 
will forward your Affairs The not obſerving of 


this, many times cauſes a great Hurry of Buſineſs toge- greatly 


ther, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible; be- 
cauſe, whenever this happens, either ſome Things are in- 
tirely neglected, or are {lighted over too carelefly. | 

You muſt now freſh tie your Reed-hedges with Oſiers, 
if they were not done in the former Month ; otherwiſe 
the ſtrong Winds, which uſually happen at this Seaſan, 
will tear them from the Stakes, and break the Reeds, which 
will render it troubleſome to repair them. _ 

Where there are Hot-beds either for Sallading, Cucum- 
bers, or any other Purpoſe, they muſt be carefully attend- 
ed at this Seaſon ; for the Nights are now long and cold, 
and the Days cither froſty, wet, or foggy, fo that little 
Air can be given to the Beds ; whereby the Plants often 
grow mouldy, and rot off; and the Heat of the Bed is 
/ Often greatly abated either by Rain or Snow, which ren- 
ders it very diticult to manage Hot-beds at this Seaſon, 

7 


can conveniently, - 


inning of this Month you ſhould ſow fome Frui 
Radiſhes on warm Borders, near Pales and 


Spinach, Onions, and other Crops which were 


ragus be near ſo well colour d: 
fo that it is only fit for Perſons of Curioſity to make Beds 


; | . , 293 "M * 1 
| Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden. ' 4 Ob WB 
May, Brown Cole, ot Borecole, ſome late Artichokes, N 


Garlick, Rocambole, Eſchalots; Furneps, Beets, Carrots, 
Parſheps, Skrrers, Salſaly, Pomtves, Scorzoncrs, Flor. 


and White Spar 


Werk to be done.in the Eruit-Garden, - - 
If the Seaſon be mild, you may Hill prune Pea 


F £5503 


4 
Fil 


« 
N 


of Reeds 
or Straw before them, if the Froſt be very ſevere; which 
being: killed, and 


E 
a F 


to clear the Ground from Weeds; but you ſhould firſt 
prune the Trees, that there may be no Litter afterwards; 


— — Burger, 


Clear your Straw | 
and dig up the Alleys between the Beds ; ſpreading a little 
of the Earth between the Plants upon the Beds, which will 
them: but if the Ground be very poor, 
it will be proper to ff a little very rotten Dung over 
the Beds, which will be very ſerviceable to them. 

If you have any late Fruits ſtill remaining upon the 
Trees, you muſt gather them the firſt dry Day; for if 
they are ſuffered to hang longer upon the Trees, they will 
be in Danger of periſhing by Froſt and Wet : and your 
fine Winter Pears and Ap which were gather'd the 
laſt Month, muſt now be pack'd up cloſe in Baſkets of 
Wheat-ftraw, and where neither the Froſt nor too 
much Air can get to them, otherwiſe they are liable to 
periſh in a ſhort time. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears ; Sucre-vert, La Chaſſerie, La Marquiſe, Chat 
brule, Le Beſidery, Craſane, or Craſane, Mar- 
tin Sec, l' Amadote, Louiſe- bonne, Colmar, Petit Oin, 

| Virgoule, 


\ 
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89 Rennet Griſe, Aromatic Pippin, Nonpareil, 
n Pippin, Calville , Calville Blanche, Cour- 


pendu, Fenouillette, Herefordſhire Pearmain, Holland Pip- ed, 


pin, French Pippin, Kentifþ Pippin, Harvey Apple, Pile's 
| Rutter, Golden Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Winter Queen- 
| 939 with ſome others of leſa Note. 

„Cheſtnuts, Hazlenuts, Walnuts, Medlars, Ser- 
vices, Almonds, with ſome late Grapes. 


. Work to be done in the Nurſery. 

Tis the foingy dd you and ant fat tranſplant- 
all your Trees in the Nurſery, you may now com- 

it ; but this ſhould be done the Beginning of this 


4 


* 


= 


ter ; for Trees as are planted at the End of this 
Month, or in — — ſeldom put out 
Roots for the Ground being now ren- 
der d Vegetation is at a Stand, till the Warmth of 


f 


in. 


Ground, 


the Trees, 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating to their Roots, 
which often deſtroys the young Fibres, and greatly weak - 


85 Y you 1 
Er 


mellow it. 


The Beginning ing of this Month you muſt finiſh planting 
your bulbous-rooted Flowers, which are deſign d for plant- 
ing before Chriſtmas; for if they are ſet late in the Month, 
there will not be time enough for them to ſtrike Root be- 


will prevent Weeds and Maß from gro i 

ou ſhould be very careful not to ſtir the 

left ou injure the Roots which are under - ground. 
the S 


55 


continues mild, you may 


if 


f 
; 
; 
0 
8 


hardy 


if 


: 
7 


Formbr Mouth; been l 7441 
after they are it will prevent their taking I 
The Beds of ſeedling bulbous-rooted Flowers, which 
were not removed the laſt Seaſon, ſhould be raked over, 


to prevent Weeds and Moſs from | 
ſome freſh Farth ſhould be ſpread over their 
prevent the Froſt from injuring the Roots, 
Your Pots of choice Auricula's and Carnations muſt be 
ſhelter'd from hard Rains, Froſt, and Snow, by Cover- 
ings either of Mats or Cloths ; but where there is not Con- 


| 
| 


by 
and laying it in Ridges, that the Froſt may 


You may yet tranſplant Roſes, Lilacs, Syringa's, Iaſ- 
mines, Laburnums, Spirza frutex, Honeyſuckles, Hy- 
pericum frutex, Colutea's, and moſt other hardy flpwer- 
ing Shrubs, if the Soil be dry where they are to be plant- 
otherwiſe it is better to defer it till February. 
Turn your Compoſts which have been prepared for Pots 
or Borders, that the Parts may be equally mix d, and may 
receive the Benefit of Air and Froſt, to ſweeten them, 
and render them looſer. You ſhould alſo prepare freſh 
Compoſts at this Seaſon, that you may not want a Sup- 
ply the following Year, it being the better Way to have 
three or -four Stocks under. each other, that they may lie 
the longer before they are uſed ; for if the Parts are not 
well mixed, the Plants will not thrive well which are plant- 
ed therein. LOT 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove wet or froſty, you muſt arch your Beds of 


Your Wilderneſs· quarters ſhould now be trimm'd, and 


the Ground dug between the Trees, which will render it 
neat, and encourage the Growth of the Trees; but if 
you have any Flower-roots growing thereon, you muſt be 


little Work can 


careful not to them in digging. 


In very wet er Weather, when 


* 


your choi ſure 
1 of all Sorts, that they may Dar 
Uſe in the Spring. | 


Plants in Flower in the open Air. 
Same Sorts of Starworts, two Sorts of Golden-rods; 


Annual Stock-gilliflower, Double Colchicum, Saffron, Au- 


tumnal Crocus, Heart's-eaſe, or Panſies, three or four 
Sorts of Perennial Sunflowers, Plumbago, or Leadwort, 
and, if the Seaſon be mild, ſome Single Anemonies, and 
Polyanthus Narcifſus, where they were not removed the 


laſt Summer. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 


Arbutus, or Strawberry-tree, with Flowers, and ripe 
Fruit, Lauruſtinus, Muſk-roſe, Paſſion- flower, Clematis 


Batica, Cytiſus Lunatus, Geniſta Spinoſa, Pyracantha, 


and Euonymus in Fruit. e 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be gather d for Uſe. 


14 
21 


55 
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1 


ſhut in the Evening, otherwiſe it will injure your Plants. 
11M You 


= K 
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You muſt frequently pick off all decay d Leaves from 
your Plants, and not permit them to fall among your Pots 
and Tubs, which will make a Litter in the Houſe. and, as 
they rot, will infect the Air ; which being imbibed by the 
Plants, will cauſe them to change the Verdure of their 
Leaves to - pale ſickly Complexion. 5 2 

As the Cold advances, you muſt increaſe your Fires in 
the Stove proportionably; being careful not to over- heat 
the Air, leſt you cauſe the Plants to ſhoot too freely, 
which is injurious to them at this Seaſon ; nor ſhould you 
ſuffer the Air to be too cold, leſt their Leaves decay and 
fall off, and the extreme Parts of the Plants periſh : you 
muſt alſo obſerve to water the Plants as often as you per- 
ceive they require it, which will be proportionable to the 
Heat of the Air; but the Water ſhould be placed in the 
Stove eighteen or twenty Hours before it is uſed, that it 
may acquire a proportionable Heat to the Air of the 
Houſe; and never give it in too great Quantities ; for it 

is much the better Method to water your Plants often and 
ſparingly, than to overwater them at this Seaſon. 5 

You muſt conſtantly pick off all decay d Leaves from 


the tender Plants in the Stove, and clean their Leaves and 


Stems from Filth, which they are very ſubje& to contract 
at this Seaſon; as alſo from Inſects, which often infeſt 
them, eſpecially the Coffee - tree, which will require to be 
frequently cleaned. | 

Your Anana or err muſt not be ſuffered 
to remain longer in the bed than the Beginning of 
the Month, at which time they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove; obſerving to do it in a warm Day, and place 
them where they may have a great Share of Heat, with- 
out which they ſeldom produce Fruit: this is only to be 
underſtood of ſuch as are kept in a dry Stove in Winter; 
for where there is a Tan- bed in the Stove, the Plants muſt 
be placed therein before this time. : 99 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. 

Several Sorts of Aloes, ſome Geraniums, Sedum Ar- 
boreſcens, Cotyledons, Anemonoſpermos's, Alaternoides 
Ericz folio, Leonurus, Canary Cam Candy-tuft- 
tree, Yellow Indian Jaſmine, Indian Naſturtium with a 
double Flower, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Viburnums, Ilex-leav'd 
Jaſmine, Senecio folio retuſo, Large Blue Virginian Star · 
wort, Double flower'd Myrtle, Caſſia Bahamenſis, Papaw- 
tree, Chryſanthemum arboreſcens, Doria Africana Jaco- 
bez folio, Perennial Aſteriſcus, Canary Baſe-horehound, 
Indian Flowering Reed, Malpighia Mali Punici facie, Ca- 
calianthemums, Senſitive Plants, Azorian Jaſmine, Gra+ 


nadilla's, Alcæa Africana arboreſcens, Guernſey Lily, Bel- 
ladonna Lily, with ſome others. 


DR e WA 
Wark to be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


HIS Month (the Days being at the ſhorteſt) is the 

darkeſt of the whole Year, and is ſubject to differ- 
ent Sorts of Weather : ſometimes the Ground is frozen up, 
ſo that little can be done in the Garden; and at other times 
there are hard Rains, and thick ſtinking Fogs, which ren- 
der it very uncomfortable ftirring abroad, and are very in- 
jurious to tender Plants. 

If the Seaſoa be mild, you may earth up thoſe Arti- 
chokes which were neglected the former Months; in do- 
ing of which you ſhould bury a little rotten Dung in the 
Ground, which will greatly promote the Growth of your 
Artichokes the following Spring. 

Carry Dung into the Quarters of your Kitchen-garden, 
and ſpread it on the Ground, and trench up the Quarters, 
laying the Earth in Ridges, that it may be mellow'd by 
Froſt, and be fit for Uſe when the Seaſon for cropping 
them comes on; for if you do not get your Ground in 
Readmeſs at this Seaſon, you will have too much Buſineſs 
hurrying upon you in the Spring. 


Pick Snails out of the Holes of old Walls, or from un- 


der Pales, Hedges, broken Pots, or other Rubbiſh, in 
which Places they lay themſelves up during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, and may be then ealily taken before they get abroad 
again, : 122 


7 


Air of the Beds, will render it unw 


upon your Quarters, that it may be ready when the 


Sow Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep;/1and 
other Sallad-herbs, upon a moderate Hot-bed, which ould 
be either cover'd with Frames, or arch'd over with Hoops, 
and cover'd with Mats; for at this Seaſon theſe Seeds will 
not come up where they are expoſed to the open Air. 
In mild Weather you ſhould. obſerve to uncover 
Cauliflo wer · plants every Day, that they may enjoy the free 
Air, otherwiſe will draw „und be good for 
little; you muſt alſo conſtantly pick off all decay d Leaves, 
which, if ſuffer' d to remain on, will be very injurious to 
the Plants, eſpecially if it ſhould happen, the Wea- 
ther will not permit the Beds to be uncover'd for two or 
three Days together, which is often the Caſe at this Sea- 
ſon, when theſe decay d Leaves, rotting in the Beds, will 
emit a rancid Vapour, which, mixing with the confin'd 
for the Plants. 
Earth up your Celery to blanch it ; but this muſt be 
done in dry Weather, otherwiſe it will rot the Plants. At 
this time it ſhould be earthed up as near the Tops of the 
Plants as poſſible, to protect it from Froſt. You ſhould - 
alſo earth up Chardons as near their Tops as poſlible, for 
Take up Endive in a dry Day, ang it up in a 
Place for two. or three Days, that >= "vs are 
from between the Leaves, and then lay it in Ridges on a 
dry Spot of Ground to blanch it; obſerving to cloſe the 
Leaves up regularly, and put it into the Ground, almoſt 
to the Tops of the Plants. $53, 516 14 GSURERL 25, Ve; 
You may now make Hot-beds for Aſparagus, to ſup- 
ply the Table about the Latter-end of January; for at 
this Seaſon it will be near fix Weeks from the time of 
making the Beds, before the Aſparagus will be fit to cut. 


About the Middle of this Month, if the Weather is 


mild, you ſhould ſow ſome early Peas on warm Borders, 
to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown the former Months; 
and obſerve to draw ſome Earth up about the Stems of 
from the Froſt. 3 ey 
| Take up Cabbages and Savoys which are defign'd: for 
Seed, and hang them up in a dry Room by their Stalks 
for a Week or ten Days, to drain them of Moiſture; and 
then plant them down in a warm Border, almoſt over their 
Heads, leaving only the Upper-part of their Heads above» 
ground; but the Earth ſhould be raiſed in an Hill about 
each, the better to throw off the Wet, which, if detain'd 
about them, will cauſe them to rot. 8 
Lou may alſo fow ſome Radiſhes, Carrots, and Let- 
tuce, on warm Borders, near Walls or Pales, for an early 
Crop; becauſe it may happen, that thoſe which were 
ſown the former Months may be deſtroy d, and theſe 
. for which Reaſon it is proper always to have two 
or Crops, one under the other, which will allow you 
2 better Chance than if you had but one. EE 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month you ſhould plant 
fome Sandwich and Toker Beans, which are hardier than 
the Windſor Kind, and will be very proper to ſucceed the 
Spaniſh or Lisbon Beans, which were the former 
. the 
When the Ground is frezen ſo hard, that you cannot 
re 


firſt goes off; you ſhould alſo clean your Seeds ready 
for ſowing, and prepare all your Tools, that there ma 
M e aria. 

r Ground. — 
8 muſt now be very careful of your Muſhroom · beds, 
to cover them with freſh dry Straw, fo thick as to keep 
out the Froſt and Wet, both which are 'very injurious to 
theſe Beds; but, where Care is taken, there will 


Proper 
de a conſtant Supply of theſe for the Table in the moſt ri- 


gorous Seaſons. > RN 88 
Products of the Kitchen - Garden. 
Cabbages, Savoys, Red Cabbages, Borecole, Cauli- 
flowers, and ſome Broccoli, Carrots, P Turneps, 
Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Salſafy, Beets, and Horſe- 
radiſh, | 4 


| Onions, 
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Endive, and ſome Brown Dach Lettuce, em under 
Glaſſes in mild Weather; with Mint and T upon 
Hot beds made the Beginning of laſt Month, Ye 
tagus upon Hot-beds made in Ofober. 


Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden and Orchard. 


I the Scaſon be mild, you may dig and 
Ground for g Free ns: ud — 
the Borders of your Fru e 


and very rotten Dung mixed together, which will 
— 2 
It will not be to : any of your Fru - trees 


either againſt Walls or Eſpaliers at this Seaſon, left the 


Froſt "ſhould follow ſoon after; which would injure the 


wounded Branches, eſpecially of Peaches, Apricots, and 
other tender Fruit trees. 

Examine your Orchards, and cut all dead Branches out 
of the Trees, as alſo ſuch as croſs each other; in doi 
of which you ſhould obferve to make the Wound ſloping, 
and as ſmooth as 
9 — 

and plow the Ground of your 
2 revs, which will be of ge Ser- 
nie to them, rn and 
better taſted ; and you intend to plant any young 
Orchards in the Spring, the Ground ſhould now be pre- 
— 
Weather you ſhould be careful to cover the 
. your new-planted Trees with Mulch, to 
ent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground to their 
Root; for that would greatly injure the young Fibres. 

You muſt alſo be very careful to keep the Froſt out of 

the Room where you keep your choice Winter-fruit ; for 


TITS IT I they certainly de- 
cay ſoon after. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears ; the Colmar, St. Germain, St. Andrew, Virgou- 
leuſe, Ambrette, Leſchaſſerie, Epine d*Hyver, St. Augu- 
ſtine, Beurre d'Hyver, Louiſe-bonne, TAmadotte, $ 
xiſþ Boncretien, Poire de livre, Ronville, Citron iy 


Rouſelette d*Hyver, Martin Sec, with ſome others. 
Apples ; the Nonpareil, Golden French 
pin, Holland Pippin, Kentiſh Pippin, it's Ruſſet, Win- 


ter Pearmain, Wheeler's Ruſſert, Haute- Donne, Rennet- 
Griſe, Aromatic Ruſſet, Winter Gilliflowet, Golden Ruſ- 


ws; i Muſtard; Ripe, Nadi. Turnep, anal Let- - 
race, and other Sallad-herbs, upon the Hot-bed ; Celery, . 


poſſible, that the Wet may the eaficr paſs | 


! 


December 


Mulch round their Stems, and in ſevere Froſt cover theit 
Tops with Peas- haulm; but this muſt not remain after 
the Froſt is over, leſt it cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the ten · 
der Parts of the Plants, for want of the free Air. : 
Be careful to cover your Beds. of Seeds and Acorns, 
which were ſown in October, to 2 the Vermin from 
e them, and N work the Froſt out of the, Ground, 
uch of them as are ſprouting. 
en re, rn now plaſh Hedges round your Nurſery or 
Orchard, and repair your other Fences ; for now is the 
moſt leiſure Time of the whole Year, in the Nurſery. 


Work to be done in the Pleaſure-Garden. 


Tour Beds of choice Ranunculus's, Afemonies, and 
Hyacinths, ſhould be carefully covered in very wet or 


froſty Weather, both which are equally prejudicial to 


them. 


The Pots or Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould alſo be 


covered in very hard Rains, or ſevere Froſt, otherwiſe they 


will be in Danger of being deſtroy'd thereby. 

Cover your choice Carnations and Auricula's, to pro- 
tect them from great Rains and Snow, which are very in- 
jurious to them; but in mild Weather they ſhould have as 
much free Air as 'poſlible, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, 
and become very tender. 

You ſhould now lay ſome Mulch about the Roots of 
your new-planted Trees and Shrubs, as alſo about your 
Exotic Trees which are planted in the open Air, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from from pee the Ground to their Roots, 
which would greatly injure, 18 bo mend... 

Turn over your ſeveral Heaps which are 
pared for the Flower- de, th * — Froſt may mello 
them; and mix up ſome new Heaps, that you may — 


a Quantity always prepared eight or ten Months, at leaſt, 


before you uſe them. 


In mild Weather you ſhould Aren prepare your Beds 


1 and e — * planting Flower- roots in the Spring; 


in doing of which, it will be proper to lay the Earth up in 
a Ridge, that the heavy Rains may run off, which would 
render the Earth too wet for Planting, if the Beds were 
laid flat to receive them. 


Continue to dig up the Ground in your Wilderneſs- 


quarters, that the Whole may be render'd neat againſt the 


next Spring, when the Trees begin to bud, and the Flows 
ers blow, which will invite Perſons to walk out ; bur in 


pa- doing of this you muſt be careful not to injure any of the 
, * which grow between the Trees. 


ſuch Parts of your Garden where you intend 
2 Shrubs or tender Trees out in the 
arg but this Ground ſhould be laid in Ridges till the 
7 for planting is come. 

In froſty Weather, when you can do little Work in the 


ſer, Pear Ruſſet, 1 Apple, W wich: Garden, you muſt prepare your Tallies to number your 


ſome others of leſs Note. 
As ith Moles, Services, Almonds, bone ( 


Work to be done 6 in the Nurſery. 


In this Month and the next it is very unſafe to tranſ- 
plant Trees ; therefore little can be done in the Nurſery, 
except carrying in Dung where it is wanted; and in mild 
Weather to prepare the Ground, where you intend to plant 
Trees in the Spring. 

Obſerve now to lay Mulch about the Stems of 
planted Trees, where it has been omitted in 
Months Ire and 
E 
weaken' 

In froſty Weather look well to ſuch Nurſeries as are ex- 

to Hares, Rabbets, c. for in ſuch Seaſons theſe 
Azimgls will be apt to bark your young Lrees, and ſpoil 


Tae Weber is ; mild, you may continue to dig be- 
tween your Rows of Trees in the Nurſery, where it has 
not been already done; obſerving, as was before directed, 


not to injure their Roots. 
Obſerve alſo to ſecure ſuch young Exotic Trees as have 


not Strength to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate, by laying 


7. full rehm abou 


Flowers and Seeds when 


2 they are ſown, and make all your 


for Uſe — wa Spring, when you will have 


Plants now in Flower is the open Air. 


Some Single Anemonies, Polyanthus's, Primroſes, 
Stock- gilliflowers, Narciſſus's, Helleboraſter, or Bear's- 
foot, Alyſſon Halimi folio, Red-flower'd Spring Cycla- 
men, Tangier Fumitary, Narrow-leav'd Golden-rod, and, 
in mild Weather, ſometimes the Winter Aconite,andSnow- 
- _ 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Lauruſtinus, Arbutus, or the Strawberry-tree, Spurge- 
laurel, Glaſtenbury Thorn, Virginian Groundſel- tree, Up- 
right Blue: berried Hon cycle Geniſta Spinoſa, Clematis 
Bætica, Cytiſus Maranche, and, in mild Weather, the 
Mezereon, Pyracantha in Fruit. | 


Medicinal Plants, which may now be gathered for Uſe. 


Beet-root, Elecampane-root, Fennel-root, Henbane- 
root, Helleboraſter, or Bears-foot, Lovage-root, Spiginel- 
root, Butterbur-root, FHogs-fennel-root, Harts-tongue, Po- 
lypody-root, Solomon's Seal-root, Savin, Sopewort-root, 
Scorzonera-root, Skirret- root. 


All 
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All theſe Roots may be taken up, whenever the Froſt 
doth nor prevent it : for as molt of theſe Plants are at this « 
Seaſon in an unactive State, fo they are in the greateſt Per- 
fection, either for Medicine, or the Table. wm 
Work to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 

Tf the Seaſon be very cold, you muſt the Win- 
dows and Doors of CE ba? but in 
mild Weather you ſhould open ſome of them, to let freſh 
Air into the Houſe ; otherwiſe there will be a damp moiſt 
Air, which will cauſe the tender Shoots of the ts to 
grow mouldy, and decay : therefore, whenever ob- 
ſerve any Mouldineſs upon your Plants, you muſt imme- 
diately clean it off; otherwiſe it will ſpread, and infect the 
neighbouring Plants. You muſt alſo diligently pick off 
all e's Lane, and not permit them to fall off upon 
the Floor ; becauſe, if they remain in the Houſe, they 
will rot, and infe& the Air, to the Injury of your Plants. | 

You muſt now water your Plants ſparingly, eſpe- 
cially ſuch of them as are of a ſucculent Nature; as Aloes, 
Cereus's, Ficoides's, Sedums, Cotyledons, &c. but your Leonurus's, Candy-tuft-tree, Yellow Indian Jaſmine, 
Myrtles, Amomum Plinii's, Leonurus's, Oleanders, Bays, Aleppo Cyclamens, Aſcyron Balcaricum, wms, Spa- 
. Adhatoda, with other woody Plants, muſt be frequently 3 Jaſmine, Ilex-leav*d Jaſmine, Polygala 

water d; but in cold Weather they ſhould not have too Double-flower'd Indian Naſturtium, Onion-leav'd Aſpho- 
much Water given them at a time, but rather give it to del, ſeveral Sorts of Aloes, Anemonoſpermos's, Leucan- 
R = — _ . TD themum Pyrethri ſapore, Carolina Dwarf Sunflower, Ca- 

e Fires in the Stoves muſt now be carefully ken i panula, Arboreſcens, Virginian 
as well in dark foggy Weather, as in ſevere Froſt; for if | j 
the Air is damp, it is equally injurious as a ſharp Air to noi 1 ides's 
the Plants; fo that you muſt be directed by a well-gra- 
duated Thermometer, as to the Degree of Heat which 


APPENDIX, 


SHALL here mention a few Plants, which are 
now growing in ſome of the Exgliſʒ Gardens; but 
do not produce their Flowers and Fruit ſo perfectly 
in our Climate, as to enable us to determine their 
Claſſes, or to deſcribe their 
Reader is deſired to excuſe the imperfe&t Account of 
them, as it is the beſt we have been able to give from the 
Writers who have treated on them. As to their Culture, 
it is what has been experienc'd to be ſucceſsful. 


ArBoR baccifera laurifolia aromatica, frullu viridi ca- 
tyculato racemoſo. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. Vol. II. p. 87. Wild 
Cinnamon, falſly called V inter's Bark. It is the Canella 
alba, or White Cinnamon of the Shops. 


This Tree grows plentifully in the low Lands in the 


Illand of Jamaica; as alſo in many of the Caribbee, 
and in moſt of the Babama Iſlands. It uſually riſes to 
the Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet ; the Stem is 
from ten to fifteen Inches in Circumference; the Branches 
are produced without Order, as are alſo the Leaves, 
which are very ſmooth, of a pale-green Colour, and 
whitiſh underneath : theſe are a 


Extremity, having one middle Rib. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the Branches, which ſeem to 
be of one Leaf, cut into five Parts pretty deep ; they are 
of a Roſe-colour, and very fragrant. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by round Berries, about the Size of ſmall Peas, which 
are of a purple Colour when ripe, each having 
ſhining Seeds incloſed in a ſlimy Mucilage. The whole 
Plant is very aromatic; the Leaves, when broken, have 
a very warm ſpicy Flavour, which heats the Mouth greatly, 
leaving a Sharpneſs like that of the hotteſt Spice-ginger- 
bread. The Bark of this Tree was formerly much in Uſe 
in Medicine, but, at preſent, is rarely to be met with in 
the Shops; tho', in the Northern Parts of the World, it 
is more eſteem'd, where it is uſed in Diſtiling. When 
the Bark was firſt introduced in Medicine, it was ſup- 
poſed to be the true Winter's Bark ; but this Miſtake was 
rectiſied by Sir Hans Sloane, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society. 

This Tree is pretty difficult to propagate in England, 
as the Seeds ſeldom retain their growing ity long, 
eſpecially if they are taken out of their Covers; for theſe 
very warm aromatic Seeds much ſooner Joſe their v 
tative Quality, than thoſe of moſt other Plants; ſo that 
unleſs the Seeds are brought over very freſh, and imme- 
diately ſown when they arrive in England, there will be 
ſmall Hopes of their ſucceeding. As there are plenty of 
theſe Trees on the Bahama Iſlands, their Berries might be 
eaſily procured from thence: and if theſe were brought 
over in Sand, or light Earth, there would be a much better 
Chance for their growing. 

This Tree is at preſent pretty rare in the Exgliſb Gar- 
dens, being very difficult to propagate : the only Method 


Characters. The 


three Inches long, 
narrow at the Footſtalk, but broad and rounding at their 


three 
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by which I have been able to get any Increaſe from the 


Plant, was by Cuttings, and that after many unſucceſsful 
Attempts ; for from many Trials, by laying down of the 
Branches, as alſo by planting Cuttings in various Seaſons, 
without Succeſs, at laſt, by planting ſeveral Cuttings with 
a Joint of the old Wood in March, before the Plant began 


to make any new Shoots, ſome of the Cuttings put out 


Roots, and grew very well the fame Summer; but theſe 
Cuttings will often continue freſh, and look promiſing for 
ſeveral Months, without having put out any Roots; fo 
that there can be no Judgment formed from their Appear- 

ance, till they are examined to the Bottom. | 5 
| There have not been any Flowers produced on this Tree 
in England, as far as I can learn; for the largeſt Plant of 
this Kind, which I have ſeen, is in the Phyſic-garden at 
Chelſea, which is upward of cight Feet high, and well 
furniſhed with Branches. This was raiſed from Seeds there, 
and is now very thriving; but while young, grew very 

ſlowly, making very little Progreſs during the firſt five 
Years from the Seed ; but as the Plants uſually produce 
Flowers, when they are ſmaller than this, in the natural 


Places of their Growth, we may hope ſoon to have Flow- 


ers on this Plant ; for, although it hath not as yet 


pro- 
pro- duced any Flowers, yet, as it retains its Leaves through 


the Year, it makes an agreeable Variety in the Stove, the 

why being of a different Green from thoſe of moſt other 
ts. | | 

As this Plant is a Native of a warm Country, it will 

not thrive in the open Air in England, even in the warmeſt 

Seaſon of the Lear; therefore the Plants ſhould conſtantly 


remain in the Bark-ſtove, and during the Summer-ſeaſon, 


will require a large Share of Air in warm Weather ; bur in 
Winter they muſt have a good Share of Warmth, other- 
wiſe they cannot be preſerved. If theſe Plants are kept 
el, e 
thrives in, they will ſucceed very well. The Earth in whi 
they are planted ſhould be light, and pretty rich, ſuch as 
that of the Kitchen-gardens near London; for in ſtiff ſtrong 
Ground the Plants will not live, nor do they thrive in a 
ſandy Soil; but in an eaſy light Ground, which has been 


- well turned and wrought, they thrive beſt. In the Winter 


the Plants will require to be often watered ; but Water 
ſhould not be given them in too great Quantities at that 
Seaſon : in Summer, during the warm Seaſon, they mult 
have a greater Plenty of it. 

The Cuttings of theſe Plants ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with the ſame Sort of light Earth, and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; and, 
in the Hear of the Day, they ſhould be ſcreened from the 
Sun. They muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, and 
when the Heat of the Bed declines, the Pots muſt be re- 
moved into a freſh Bed, to promote their rooting, 


Arno foliis pinnatis, nullo impari alam claudente, 
nervo ad latus unum excurrente, fructu anguloſo magno, 
11N ne 


F 


b 1 
ſemine alato inſtar pinus. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carolin. The Ma- 
hogany- tree. 8 . 

This Tree is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of America, 
growing plentifully in the Iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hiſpaniola : there are alſo many of them on the Babama 
Ilands-; but T have not heard of their being found in any 
of the. Leeward Iftlands. In Cuba and Jamaica there are 
Trees of à very Size, fo as to cut into Plane of 
ſix Feet Breadth; but thofe on the Bahama Iſlands are not 
ſo large; though there they are frequently four Feet Dia- 
meter, and riſe to a great Height, notwithſtanding they 
are generally found growing upon the ſolid Rocks, where 
there is ſcarce any Earth for their Nouriſhment. The 
Wood which has been brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
has uſually paſſed under the Appellation of Madeira Weed ; 
but there is no Doubt of its being the ſame as the Mabo- 
gany. The Spaniards_make great Uſe of this Wood for 
building of Ships, for which Purpoſe it is better adapted, 
than any other Sort of Wood yet known ; being very du- 
rable, refiſting Gun-ſhots, and burying the Shot without 
ſplintering ; nor is the Worm ſo apt to eat this Wood as 
that of the Oak; ſo that, for the Weſt-Indies, the Ships 
built of Mahogany are 3 to any other. 

The Excellency of this Wood, for all domeſtic Uſes, 
is now ſufficiently known in England; and it is a Matter 
of Surprize, that the Tree ſhould not have been taken 
notice of, by any Hiſtorian or Traveller, to this time: 
the only Author who has mentioned this Tree, is Mr. 
Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, and the Ba- 
hama J/lands ; before whom I believe neither the Tree or 
the Wood was taken notice of by any; altho* the Wood 
has been many Years brought to England, in great Quan- 

rifies. | 
There are very few of theſe Trees at preſent in England, 

and thoſe are but very ſmall, being very flow of Growth 
here; tho? in the Weſt-Indies they are of ſo quick Growth, 
as to arrive to a large Size in a few Years: manner 
of their Propagation in the Babama Iſlands, as it is de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, 1s as follows : when the Fruit is 
ripe, the outer hard Shell or Covering ſeparates at the 
Bottom, next the Footſtalk, thereby expoſing the Seeds, 
which are faſten*d to an hard five-corner'd Column, ſtand- 
ing in the Middle : theſe Seeds, being broad and light, 
.are diſperſed on the Surface of the Ground, which is very 
rocky. Such of the Seeds as happen to fall into the Fiſ- 
ſures of the Rock, very ſoon ſend forth Roots; and if 


theſe tender Fibres meet with Reſiſtance, from the Hard- 


neſs of the Rock, they creep out on the Surface of it, and 
ſeek another Fiſſure, into which they creep, and ſwell to 
ſuch a Size and Strength, as to break the Rock, and 
thereby make Way for the Root's deeper Penetration; 
and by this Nouriſhment from the Rock, the Trees grow 
to a large Size in a few Years. 

The Leaves of this Tree are winged like thoſe of the 
Aſh, having commonly three or four Pair of Pinnæ (or 
Labes) which are ſhorter and broader at their Baſe, than 


very ſhort Footſtalks : theſe Lobes are very ſmooth, hav- 
ing but one Vein running thro* each, which is always on 
one Side, ſo as to divide them unequally. We have no 
perfect Account of the Flower of this Tree; thoſe which 
are exhibited in Mr. Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory, were drawn 
from a withered imperfect Fragment, which were the only 
Remains of the Flowers, which could be found at the 
time when he was there; but the Fruit he has delineated 


very exactly, as I have had an Opportunity of compare- 


ing it with ſome which have been brought to England. 
The intire Fruit, before it opens, is of a brown Colour : 
theſe Fruit grow erect, upon long Footſtalks, which 
cloſcly adhere to the five-corner*d Column, running thro? 
the middle of the Fruit, and to which the Seeds are faſten'd, 
lying imbricatim, like Slates on an Houſe, over each other; 
ſo that when the Fruit is ripe, the outer Cover divides 
at the Bottom into five equal Parts; and when theſe fall 
off, and the Seeds are diſperſed, the Footſtalk and the 
Column remain ſome Months after on the Tree. 
Whether theſe Trees retain their Verdure thro' the Year, 
in their native Country, I cannot learn; but all thoſe 
Plants which have becn raiſed in this Country, conſtantly 


2 Rock to root ine may have eccaſion'd . 
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caſt their Leaves in Winter, and remain deſtitute of 
Leaves for ſome Months: and as their whole time of 
Growth has not been longer than two Months, they have 
rarely made Shoots more than three Inches long: what 
has occafion'd this great Diſparity of Growth, between 
thoſe-in America and in this is hard to gueſs 
(ſince the Plants have been in the ſame Tempe- 
rature of Air with other Plants from the fame Country, 
which have thrived extremely faſt), unleſ rhe Want of 


There is-no other | of propagating ti Ne, but 
from the Seeds; ſd that thoſe who have a Curiollty to raiſe 
any of the Plants, muſt be furniſh'd with Seeds from the 
Countries of their Growth : theſe ſhould be perfectly ripe, 
and preſerved in their outer Covers ; and it they are put 
up in dry Sand, or light Earth, it will be a good Method 
of preſerving the Seeds; for want of which, moſt, if not 
all, thoſe Seeds which have been lately brought to Exgland, 
have been ſpoiled: the only good Seeds which I have ſeen, 
were thoſe which were brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
by Mr. Cateſby, moſt of which came up very well, and, 
during the firſt Summer, made good Progreſs ; but after- 
ward were extremely ſlow of Growth: which is alſo the 
Caſe with a few other of the Nei- India Plants. The Seeds 
of this Plant ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible when they 
arrive here, in Pots filled wich light Earth; and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh the Earth with Water frequently; and 
if the Weather ſhould prove very warm, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be ſhaded with Mats in the Middle 
of the Day, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for other Plants from 
the ſame Country ; but they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
until they ſhed their Leaves; after which time, they may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted, ſo as 
not to tear their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, being too tender to live in 
this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm Air. 
Altho* this Tree is not worth propagating in England, 
unleſs for Curioſity ; yet if it was cultivated in fome of 
the Britiſh Colonies, it might become a national Ad- 


I ſhall here mention two other Trees, which, by the 
Structure of their Fruit, ſeem to be nearly allied to the 
Mahogany-tree ; but as their Flowers have not been ſo 
well deſcribed, as to aſcertain their Genera, we cannot re- 
duce them to any Claſs. 


Cedrus Barbadenfium, alatis fraxini foliis non crenatis, 


fruftu fengulari, quinis involucris craſſis validis cocbleato- 


cavis, totidem ſemina membranis adautta, & columns can- 
naliculatæ pentagonæ pregrandi adnata, occludentibus or- 
nato. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 157. f. 1. The Barbados Cedar- 


tree 
thoſe of the Aſh, where they adhere to the Mid-rib, by 


This Tree is very common in Barbados, Jamaica, and 
all the Leeward Iſlands of America; and there are ſome 
Authors, who have mentioned this Tree to have been found 
ſo far North as Virginia; but I believe they muſt have 
miſtaken this Tree, for this ſeems too tender to live in a 
Country where there are Froſts in Winter. It naturally 
grows on dry ſtrong Ground, and alſo upon Rocks in the 
ſame manner as the Mahogany, and grows to be one of 
largeſt Trees in the Country : the Wood is of a brown 
Colour, and has a fragrant Odour ; from whence the In- 
habitants have given it the Title of Cedar-tree, as they 
have applied the ſame Appellation to ſome other Trees of 
very different Genera, The Trunks of theſe Trees are ſo 
large, as that the Inhabitants make them hollow, and 
ſhape them into Canoes and Periaguas; for which Purpoſe 
they are extremely well adapted; the Wood being ſoft, 
it may be cut out with great Facility ; and being very 
light, is proper for carrying a great Weight. There are 
ſome of theſe Canoes in the Weſft-Indies, which are forty 
Feet long, and fix broad, ſhaped out of the Trunks of 
theſe Trees. This Wood, being very light, is frequently 
cut out for Shingles to cover the Houſes in Americe, and 
is found to be very durable; but as the Worms are apt to 
cat 


eat this Wood, it is not proper for building of Ships; 
tho? it is often uſed for this Purpoſe, as alſo for ſheathing 
of Ships: it is often uſed for wainſcoting of Rooms, and 
to make Cheſts, becauſe Vermin do not ſo frequently breed 
in it, as in many other Sorts of Wood, this having a very 
bitter -Taſte, which is communicated to whatever is put 
into the Cheſts, eſpecially when the- Wood is freſh. 
There are ſome Plants of this Sort in England, which 
are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting Exotic Plants: theſe have been raiſed from the 
Seeds, which have been brought from Barbados; but 
they are too tender to live in the open Air in England; 
therefore theſe Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Mahogany; but they are of much quicker 
Growth; fof.in four Years, from the Seed, I have had the 
Plants upward of ten Feet high: the Leaves of ſome of 


them were more than two Feet long, having twelve or 


fourteen Pair of Pinne (or Lobes); each of which were 
2 large as thoſe of the Aſh- tree, to which they bear a 

es hey hve» nome Sure but on nearer In- 
ſo large 


they have a ſmoother Surface, nor are the Veins 
: theſe Leaves fall off in Winter, but are ſoon 

ſucceeded by new ones; ſo that the Trees are not long 
deſtitute of Leaves. As yet there has been no Appear- 
ance of any Flowers upon any of the Plants, although 
there are ſome of them upward of twenty Feet high, and 
near fix Inches Diameter in their Stems; nor have the 
Flowers been deſcribed by any other Author, fo that we 
are at a Loſs to know what Claſs to reduce it to; but, by 
the Fruit and Seed, it ſeems to be nearly allied to the 
| Mahogany ; but the intire Fruit of this Tree is not larger 
pn rye ys e of a dark Colour on the 
- Outſide, opening at trom, expoſing its winged 
Seeds, which are faſtened to the Column in the Middle, 
in the ſame manner as the Mahogony. — 

As there is no other Method of propagating theſe 
Trees, but from Seeds, the Fruit ſhould be procured from 
the Country of its Growth, and ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
as poſſible when they arrive in England, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the Mahogany. 
The next Tree ſeems by the Fruit to be of the ſame 
Genus with the two former z but what Flowers this pro- 
—  —_— 

wing at Campecly, Dr. Houftoun, who 
te From to England, from which many Plants were raiſed 
in ſome curious Gardens: the Trees were of the 
Growth of any in the Country; and when the Doctor firſt 
| obſerved them, they were deſtitute of Leaves, and great 
- Quantities of the dry Fruit were remaining on them; but 
in the ſecond Viſit which the Doctor made to the fame 
Place, he found the Trees fully cloathed with Leaves, but 
no Aj of any Flower; fo that the Doctor could 
e therefore he ſent 
it by the following Title: 


Arbor excelſa, coryli folio ampliore. Houſt. A tall 
Tree, with a large Hazel-leaf. 

Theſe Trees uſually riſe to the Height of eighty Feet 
or upward, and divide into many large Branches toward 
the Top, which are garniſh'd with Leaves, ſomewhat 
reſembling thoſe of the Witch-hazel, but are broader at 
their Baſe, and cut angular at the Top: theſe are of an 
Aſh-colour underneath, and are ſet on the Branches with- 
out any Order: the Fruit of this Tree is much larger 
than that of the Barbados Cedar, being broad at the Baſe, 
and diminiſhing gradually to the Top, where it terminates 
in a Point, being upwards of two Inches long: this has 
alſo a Column, or woody Core, running lengthways thro? 
the Fruit, to which the winged Seeds adhere as in the 
two former; but as both their Fruit are ſmooth on the 
Outſide, this differs from them, in having five Angles 
running from the Baſe upward ; at each Angle the Fruit, 
when ripe, ſeparates, and expoſes the winged Seeds, which 
are diſperſed by the Winds. | 
Wie have no Account of the Wood of this Tree, whe- 
ther it is ever uſed in Buildings, or other Purpoſes, as 
there have been few Perſons of any Curioſity in that Coun- 
try, the Cutters of Logwood being the chief People who 
inhabit there, from whom there can be little known of the 


Produce. The Plants which have been raiſed from the 
Seeds in England, have made great Progreſs for the two 
firſt Years ; but afterward were but flow of Growth; for, 
in ſix Years more, they did not ſhoot ſo much, as in the 
firſt Year from the Seed, when they grew more than three 
Feet high. I made ſeveral Trials to propagate the Trees 
by Cuttings and Layers, but without Succeſs ; ſo that by 
Seeds, ſeems to be the only Method of having them: 
theſe may be raiſed and managed in the ſame manner as 


the two foregoing Sorts, and with them conſtantly kept 
.. 


1. CITHAREXYLUM arbor laurifolia Americana, fo- 
liorum vents late candicantibus, ex cujus ligno cythare & 
pandure fiunt. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 162. f. 1. The Fiddle- 
wood-tree. 2 | | 

2. CITHAREXYLUM Americanum alterum, foliis ad mar- 
ginem dentatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 162. f. 5. Another 
Fiddle-wood-tree, with indented Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, where it is one of the Trees in this Country, 
affording very large and good Timber, which is much 
uſed by the Inhabitants in their Buildings : the Trunk of 
the Tree is cover'd with a pale-brown Bark, which is 
G_ * hangs looſely to the Trunk, having the 
Appearance ip when ſtri from the Stalk : 
there are many Branches even rae ages Side without 


Order, which are garnith'd with Leaves about three 


Inches long, and half as broad, ending in a Point : theſe 
have whiteVeins, running bothWays of the Leaves: 
upon the ſmall Branches the Flowers are produced from 


the Footſtalk of the Leaves, upon Strings like Bunches 
of Currans, which have a very ſweet Scent : theſe are 


fucceeded by oval Berries, about the Size of very ſmall 
Plums, which are firſt green, then red, and, when ripe, 
of a black Colour, incloling one Stone of the ſame Shape. 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the INand of 
Barbados, from whence I have frequently received the 
Seeds: this Sort was many Years preſerved in the Gar- 
dens at Hampton-Court, when the Gardens were pro- 
perly kept; at which time there was a curious Collection 
of Exotic Plants, which have ſince been neglected: this 
Sort hath larger Leaves than the former, which are deeply 
notched on their | 
of the firſt Sort ; but the Footſtalks of the Leaves are 
of a yellow Colour. The Flowers of this Sort I have 
not ſeen, but the Fruit are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former, but are produc'd racematim, as thoſe are. 
Both theſe Plants are impatient of Cold, fo cannot be 
corp in this Country, without artificial Heat in Winter; 
It when the Plants have acquired Strength, they may 
be expoſed to the open Air during the Months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, in a warm ſheltered Situation; and 
the Plants ſo treated will be much healthier than thoſe 


which are conſtantly kept in the Stove, the Leaves of the 


latter being commonly cover'd with a dirty Slime, occa- 
fion'd by the Inſects which infeſt them when in the Stove ; 
bur thoſe Plants which are expoſed abroad, being waſhed 
by the Rain, are generally free from this Filth. 

They may both be propagared by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in April, in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, and re- 
freſh them often with Water; and by the Latter- end of 
Fane, they will have put out good Roots, when they may 
be tranſplanted each into a feparate Pot, and plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, till they have taken new Root, 
when they muſt be expoſed by degrees to the open Air, 
and treated as the old Plants : but theſe * which are 

opagated by Cuttings, rarely thrive ſo well as thoſe 
LY 0 — Seeds; 1 that when they can be 


procured from the Country of their Growth, it ſhould be 


preferred to the Method of propagating from Curtings. 
The Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender Exotic Seeds : ſometimes the Plants 
will appear in fix. Weeks after the Secds are ſown ; but 
they often are three Months, or longer, before they come 
up: when the Plants are of a proper Size to — 
| ou! 


Edges, and have white Veins like thoſe 


1 


—— ——_ 
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could be carefully ſhaken out of the Pot, and nicely 
ſeparated, planting each into a ſeparate Pot, and plunge 
them ag in into the Bark-bed: while the Plants are young, 
they muſt be tenderly treated ; but when they have ac- 
quired Strength, they ſhould have a greater Share of Air. 
If the Plants are plac'd in a Stove, kept to a temperate 
Heat, mark*d on the Botanic Thermometers, they will 
_ thrive much better than in a warmer Degree. 


Baonas Ap. Egypt. 27. The Ethiopian Sour-gourd. 

This Tree grows in plenty on the Coaſt of Guiney, as 
alſo in Egypt ; from which Places the Fruit have been 
brought to Europe, and the Plants have been raifed in 
ſeveral curious Gardens. | 

In the natural Places of its Growth, it becomes a very 
large Tree, having many ſpreading Branches, which are 
garniſh'd with Leaves ſet on without any Order; thoſe on 
the lower Part of the Branches being ſingle, afterward 
they are double, then three, and at the Top five Leaves 
are produc'd, from the fame Footſtalk, ſo as to ſpread 
like an Hand : theſe Leaves are about the Size of thoſe of 
the Lemon-tree, but are narrower at the Baſe, being broad 
and blunt at their Extremities : theſe Leaves are not ſtiff, 
as thoſe of the Lemon, bur are ſoft and tender, falling off 

in the Winterz but in the Countries where it naturally 

| grows, the new Leaves ſoon come out, and ſupply their 
Place. In England the Plants are generally deſtitute of 
Leaves two Months in the latter Part of Winter. Theſe 
Plants have not produced any Flowers in this Country, 
nor have they been ſo well deſcribed by any Author, as 
to ſettle their Characters: all that has been ſaid of them, 
is, that they are of an herbaceous Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by Fruit of an oval Figure, as large as an ordinary Melon, 
pointed at both Ends, having an hard tough Shell, co- 
vered with a ſoft greeniſh Down: the Infide is full of 
hard brown Seeds, about the Size of Hazel-nuts, which 
are lodged in a browniſh Pulp, which is very acid; this 
Pulp is much uſed by the Inhabitants of the hot Countries, 
to cool, and quench Thirſt ; and is eſteemed good in pu- 
trid and peſtilential Fevers, which are very common on 
the African Coaſt: the expreſſed Juice of this Pulp, 
ſweetened with Sugar, is frequently preſcribed for a Drink, 
to Perſons who have thoſe bad Fevers. 
Some Years ago there were ſome freſh Fruits of this 
kind brought from Guiney; and from thoſe Seeds there 
were many Plants, which, for two or three Years, made 
very great Progreſs, riſing to the Height of ſeven or eight 
Feet; but afterward they made very little Progreſs; the 
lower Part of their Stems, at the Surface of the Ground, 
grew very large, ſwelling like a Turnep, and the whole 
_ was ſoft and pithy : ſome of theſe produced three 
or four lateral Branches toward the Top, which 
about one Foot and an half long, but „ 8 
very little Progreſs, which was the ſame in every Garden 
where the Plants were raiſed. f 
As theſe Plants can be propagated in no other Method 
but by Seeds, the only Way to obtain them is, by pro- 
curing their Seeds from Africa, where they grow in great 
Abundance: and if they are brought over freſh, and the 
Seeds ſown, as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots, and plunged into 
2 good Hot- bed of Tan, the Plants will appear in five or 
fix Weeks, and make good Progreſs the ſame Year : 
but theſe Plants are tender, thereſore ſhould be conſtantly 
kept in the Stove, giving them plenty of Air in the warm 
Seaſon ; and ſhould be afterward treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender Plants from thoſe Countries. 


FruTEx lauri folio pendulo, fructu tricocco, ſemine ni- 
gro ſplendente. Cateſv. Hiſt. Carolin. Vol. 1. p. 10. Red- 
wood. | | 

This Tree grows plentifully on the Rocks in the Bahama 
Illands, where it riſes to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, with a ſlender Stem: the Branches are produced 
without Order, which are alſo very ſlender, and are gar- 
niſh*d with broad oblong intire Leaves, coming out with- 
out Order, upon pretty long Footſtalks : theſe Leaves 
have many tranſverſe white Veins; and the Footſtalks 
being ſlender, the Leaves generally incline downward : 
tue Bark of the Stem and Branches have a ſmooth ſoft 


been of late Years raiſed in ſome 


in Linneus's Syſtem; for by the Deſcription « 
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ruſſet Bark; the Grain of the Wood is of a fine Red 
when firſt cut; but after it has been ſome time ſed 
= ho AK, home > nba Colne» ths Fit. d 
of a ſpherical Figure, opening at the Top, having three 
Cells, in which are ined many hard ſhining black 


Seeds. 
England 


The Seeds of this Tree have been brought to 
from moſt of the Leeward Iſlands; fo that it is certainly 
a Native in thoſe Countries: many of the Plants have 


where they are preſerved in the Stoves with other tender 
Exotic Plants, being too tender to live thro? the Winter 
in this Country, without artificial Heat: there are ſome 
of theſe Plants in the Exgliſb Gardens, which are eighteen 
Feet high: one of theſe has d Flowers in the Phy- 
ſic· garden at Chelſea; which, being very ſmall, and grow- 
ing at a great Height, eſcaped Notice, until they were ſo 
much decayed, as that their Structure could not be aſcer- 
tained : and I have been informed, that ſome Fruit has 
been produced in another Garden; but as I have not had 
an ity of examining the Flowers, at preſent can- 
N 
are eaſily by Seeds, which, if 
ſown on a good Hot-bed, will come up in five or ſix 
Weeks after, which will require to be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will make but little Pro- 
greſs; for altho' they may be kept alive in a dry Stove, 
yet they never grow well, nor are their Leaves ſo large, 
as when they are conſtantly kept in the Tan-bed ; tho? 
they do not require the firſt Degree of Heat, but in a 
moderate Warmth in Winter ; and by having plenty of 
freſh Air in Summer, they will ſucceed better, than if 


. 


more tenderly treated. 
PszUDoSAN TALUM croceum. Sloan. Hiſ. Jam. Bra- 


filerto-wood, | 
This Plant ſeems to to the Claſs of Diadelphia, 
the 
Flowers, they are of the Butterfly Kind; but as the De- 
ſcription is im and there having been no Flowers 
produced in England, we cannot abſolutely determine 

what Claſs to range it under. | 

This Shrub grows in Jamaica, and in moſt of the 
Leeward Iſlands, as alſo in the Bahama Iſlands; but in the 
latter there are only ſmall Shrubs now remaining; for the 
Wood being a valuable Commodity, all the Trees of any 
Size have been cut down; ſo that the largeſt now re- 
maining are not above ten Feet high, and fix Inches thick 
in the Stem: the Branches are alſo very ſlender, and hang 
downward : theſe, as alſo the Stem, are cloſely beſet with 
crooked Thorns, ſo as to make it very troub to paſs 
near them: the Leaves are ramoſe, dividing out into many 
Parts, each having four or five Pair of Lobes placed op- 
ofite z theſe are of an oval Figure, and indented at their 
tremity: the Flowers are of an herbaceous Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by flat Pods, ſomewhat like 
—_ of the Kidney-bean, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh 


S. | 

The Plants which have been raiſed in England, gene- 
rally grow very tall, with lender Stems, which want 
to be ſupported, otherwiſe they are apt to trail on the 
Ground. In about four Months from the Seeds, I have 
had ſome of the Plants upward of fix Feet high, with 
many Side-branches; but theſe have been ſo weak, as that 
they have trailed over the Plants growing near them, be- 
ing too weak to ſupport themſelves: the whole Plant is 
beſet with ſharp Prickles, ſo that they are apt to faſten 
to the Cloaths of thoſe who paſs near them. 

Theſe Plants are very eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries where the Plants na- 
turally grow, for they do not produce any Seeds in Eu- 
rope. If theſe Seeds are ſown on a good Hot-bed, the 
Plants will come up in five or ſix Weeks after ; and may 
then be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again; for, as the Plants are very tender, 
they ſhould remain in the Stove, and in warm Weather 
ſhould have plenty of freſh Air, to prevent their draw- 
ing up too weak ; and in the Winter, if they are kept in 
a — Warmth, they will ſucceed very well. 

The 


The Wood of this Tree was formerly brought to been raiſed from Seeds in England, tho* they have been 

land, for the Uſe of the Dyers; who made uſe of ntly b Virginia. - Sad 
dying of Yellows, and other Colours: but of late | uch more common than the firſt: 
there has: been but little imported. Whether it is this was formerly in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London 
the: Scurtity of the Wood, or that the Demand for it is at Fulbam, as alſo in Mr. Darby's Garden at Hoxton, 
leflened, I zannor fay. where it produced its beautiful Flowers; but being very 

. 28 Nn EG difficult to propagate, there are but few Plants at 

ſent in England. The Seeds of this Sort have been 
quently brought to Exgland; but I have not heard, that 

' anyPlantshave 


to obtain theſe | 
Earth in their native Country, and when they have taken 
. ve here in the Spring, be- 
| are ſent fo as to arnyv e in 1 
fore the warm Seaſon, 
of the Winter. 


pProcured from Pas ia by Mr. Peter Collinſon ; ſome 
prom, ofiiig of Leaf which their beautiful Cluſters of Flowers the 
Segmente : the Flower is of one following Summer. Mr. Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Caro- 
72 
frve Stamina, which ſupport oblong 


| has exhibited a Figure of this beautiful Plant in 
Flower, under the Title of Chamedaphne follis tini, flori- 
bus bullatis wnbellatis, Vol. II. p. 98. and gives the fol- 


changes to 4 round Capſule lowing Deſcription of it : 
Call, which are filled with ſwell angular Seeds. | 4 The ever-geeen Shrub riſes uſually to the Height of five 


| ö br fix Feet, and ſometimes to twice that Height. The 
1. AAA ſcapo mide, floribus confertis terminatrici- Stems are ſometimes as big as the Small of a Man's Leg, 

ini ; U aero 
brown Bart: the Woed is very cloſe-grained, and 
s Hard, like Box. The Branches are generally crooked, and 
y grow irregular ; and are cloſely garniſhed with ſtiff ſmooth 

Leaves of a ſhining bright Green, ſhaped like thoſe of the 

Laurus Tinus, but are generally contraRed. - The Flowers 
grow in Buncbes at the Extremity of the Branches, having 
three Inches long Footftalks. They are white ftained with 


twelve or fourteen large as common purpliſh Red, confiſting of one Leaf in form of 4 Cup, 
ing-ſticks. it is al divided at the Brim into froe Sections: in the Middle is 4 
weak, and i Stylus, the Stamina : when the Flowers open, 
Leaves reſemble 1 theſe appear lying cloſe to the Corolla at equal Diftances, 
akernately on the their Apices being lodged in little bollow Cells, which, being 
in Cluſters at the prominent on the Outfide, as ſo many little Tubercles: 
men Honeyſuckle, ing the Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules, which, 
them. Theſe when ripe, open in ve Parts, and diſcharge its ſmall duſt- 
Plants they are like Seeds 

three Varienes 


This Plant is a Native of Virginia, Carolina, and other 
Parts of 4 Continent of America; yet are not 
common, ound in particular Places. They on 
Rocks, r 
on the Sides of barren Hills, where few things will grow. 
This elegant Plant has a noxious ity, which leſſens 
that Efteem which its Beauty might claim; for, in ſevere 
Winters, when the Cattle feed on the Leaves of theſe 
Plants, many of them die, though the Deer feed on them 
with Impunity. Theſe Shrubs bloſſom in May, and con- 
tinue flowering moſt Part of the Summer; and its being 
the Engliſh an Ever- renders it more valuable. 

ich they Both Shrubs are hardy enough to live in the open 
in Air in this Country; but being difficult to obtain, and 


TA 
jt 
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11 very nice in their Soil and Situation, has occaſioned their 
Weather. Nor will theſe Plants live in a preſent Scarcity. | 
for, if the Ground is not ver | i | 
ſerved this The Characters are; | 
Grace the It bath @ bell. baped Flower, compoſed of one Leaf, 
where the which is cut into four Parts at the Brim : in the Centre of 
Trees and the Flower is fituated the Pointal, accompanied by four 
thrive better Stamina : the Pointal afterward changes to an oblong 
Country. Fruit, compoſed of two Cells, which are filled with ſmall 
This Shrub is ; Seeds. | mp 2880 
— — by laying down of the | He ous foliis conjugatis & ſerratis 
alſo be in | young 1. BuppLeia fruteſcens, foliis conjugatis ig, 
— which, if duly ſupplied with Water in dry floribus ſpicatis luteis. Houſt. Shrubby Buddleia, with 
Weather, will take Root: but it is often two Years be- fawed Leaves growing oppoſite, and yellow Flowers 
fore they 'will have ſufficient Root to take them from 'the growing in Spikes. | 
old Plant. This Difficulty of ting the Plants 2. Buppr EIA fruteſcens, foliis oblongis mucronatis ſubtus 
has render*'d them very ſcarce in this Country, ſo that tomentofts, floribus ſpicatis altis. Houſt. Shrubby Bud- 
they are at preſent only in the Poſſeſſion of a few curious dleia, with oblong pointed Leaves, which are woolly un- 
for a . . = - 


L 


derneath, and white Flowers growing in Spikes. 
110 The 


Auguſt 
plunged into an old Barke bed, and arched over with Hoops, 
that they may be cover'd in Winter, to protect them from 
hard Rains, Snow, and ſevere Froſt; but they ſhould be 
always open'd in mild Weather, ottierwiſe they will draw 
up weak. In this manner they may be much better pre- 
ſerved, than if they were planted out at firſt into the Pots 
where they are to remain for blowing, becauſe they will 
ſand in the ſixth Part of the Compaſs; and in Spring they 
may be turn'd out of the final Pots with the Earth to 
their Roots, whereby they will not receive any Check, and 
laced into larger Pots to flower: but thoſe Carnations, 
inks, and Sweet-Willams, which are deſign'd for the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, ſhould be now planted in 
Beds in the Flower-nurſery, to remain till the Middle or 
Latter-end of next Month, when you mult dig the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure- garden, and new-plant them; at 
which time theſe may be taken up with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and planted in the Borders with other 
Flowers. 3 


You may now ſhift your choice Auricula's into freſh ſome others. 


rich Earth, — clear them from dead Leaves, 
and place them in a ſhady Situation until they have taken 
Root. This freſh Earth will ſtrengthen the Plants greatly, 
and improve their Flowers the following Spring. 
You may yet remove the Roots of bulbous Iris's, Fri- 
tillaria's, and Hyacinths of Peru ; and alſo the Roots of 
Lilies, Martagons, Crown Imperials, Pzonia's, and Flag 
Iris's, whoſe Leaves are now decay*'d ; but if ſuffer'd to 
remain long in the Ground, will puſh out freſh Fibres, 
when it will be too late to remove them ; but eſpecially 
the White Lilies, becauſe they ſoon put out new Leaves; 
after which time, if they are removed, they rarely flower 
the following Seaſon. 
Gather all Sorts of Flower- ſeeds as they ripen, and 
ſpread them to dry in the Sun; after which they ſhou 
be 
ſowing them; for the Seeds of moſt Plants may be kept 
longer good in their Pods, than when they are rubb'd 
Out. | 


Tranſplant Polyanthus's, Primroſes, and ſeedling Au- 
ricula's g obſerving to ſhade and water them until they 
have taken Root, as alſo to cloſe the Earth to their Roots, 
otherwiſe the Worms will draw them out of the Ground; 
to prevent which, ſome Perſons make a Bed of cold Dung, 
beating it down very cloſe ; then lay good Earth thereon, 
three or four Inches thick, and plant their ſeedling Auri- 
cula's into it : this Dung keeps down the Worms, and 
preſerves the Plants from being turned out of the Ground. 

Cut down the Stalks of ſuch Plants as have done flow- 
ering, and are decay d; and faſten all tall-growing Plants 
to Sticks, to ſupport them from being broken or blown 
down by ſtrong Winds, which often reign at this Seaſon. 

Your Pots of annual Plants muſt now be duly water'd 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will ſoon loſe their Beauty : 
and ſuch of them as are tender, ſhould be remov'd into 
Shelter when the Nights begin to be cold, that they may 
perfect their Seeds; which in bad Seaſons ſeldom ripen 
well, if they are not protected from the Inclemency of the 
Weather. | 

Toward the Latter-end of this Month you ſhould be- 
gin to prepare your Beds to receive your choice Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Ranunculus's, that the Earth may ſettle be- 
fore the Roots are planted ; otherwiſe, when the Earth 
finks unequally, there will be Holes on the Tops of the 
Beds, which will detain the Water, whereby the Roots 
in thoſe Places will be rotted. If theſe Beds are made 
three Feet deep, and ſome very rotten Neats-dung laid in 
the Bottom, the Fibres of theſe Roots will ſtrike down 
into it in the Spring; and, receiving great Nouriſhment 
from the Dung, will cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. 

Clean all the Parts of your Flower-garden from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to ſtand, will ſhed their Seeds in a 

| ſhort time, whereby your Garden will be fo ſtock d with 
Weeds, as not to be rooted out in ſeveral Years. 

You may now ſow the Seeds of Anemonies, Pulſatilla's, 
Ranunculus's, Crocus's, Fritillaria's, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narciſſus's, Cyclamens, Iris's, Auricula's, Lilies, Mar- 

Polyanthus's, &c. in Pots or Boxes filled with 
night rich Earth, obſerving not to cover thoſe Seeds which 
2 


may be either planted 


preſerv*d in their Pods or Huſks until the Seaſons for 
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are thin and light, too deep; for theſe will rot in the 
. when buried deep : as the Ranunculus's, Pulſa- 
tilla's, Anemonies, Auricula's, Polyanthus's, and Fritil- 
laria's ; but the larger Seeds may be cover'd thicker. 
Theſe Pots or Boxes ſhould be placed where y may 
have the morning Sun till Ten or Eleven * 
for if they are too much d to the Heat of the Sun 
at this Seaſon, the Seeds will not ow ſo well: they muſt 
allo be frequently refreſh'd with Water, but it ſhould be 
Sven very gently, othetwiſe the Seeds will be in Danget 
of being waſh'd out of the Grone. 


be ſown on warm Borders to ſtand the Winter, that they 

may flower early the following Summer; whereby they 
a yy Quantity of 

Flowers, than thoſe which are fown in Spring, and the 


You may now propagate the Double Scarlet Lychnis 1 . 
Double Roſe Campion, Double Rocket, Gentianella, Dou 

ble Ragged-Robin, Bachelors-button Red and White, 
Double Carchfly, and Canada Leonurus, by ſlipping and 
parting of their Roots: but theſe Slips 
in ſhady Borders, or otherwiſe muſt be duly 


Sli very good Plants {provided are care- 
fully looked to) by the Beginning of Olfeber; when thy 

| into Pots, or the Borders of the 
ing Seaſon. 5 n 
Plants now in T in the Pleaſure-Garden. 


- 
- 


of ſeveral Kinds, Scarlet and Blue Cardinals-flower, Cam- 
panula, Hollyhocks, Colchicum of Chio, 'Cycl 

Greater Convolvulus of ſeveral Sorts, Flos Adonis, Yerus 
Looking-glaſs, Yenus Navelwort, Afticans, French Ma- 
rigold, Sweet Sultans, Indian Scabious, Nigella's, Candy- 
tuft, A ms, Sweet Pea, Tangier Pea, Everlaſting 
Peas, Sunflowers of many Kinds, Lavatera's, Mallows 


of ſeveral Sorts, Linaria's, Jacea's, Ketmia Veſicaria, Hie- 


raciums, Stramoniums, Tuberoſes, Sclarea's, Geraniums, 
Lychais's, Annual-ſtocks, Blattaria Lutea, Double Prar- 
mica, Xeranthemums, two Sorts of Marigolds. from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Onagra's, Lyſimachia's, Veronica's, 
Autumnal Hyacinth, Globe-thifiles, Dwarf Annual: ſtock, 
Naſturtium Indicum, Fairchild's Mule, Virginian Spider- 
wort, Catanance quorundam, Elichryſum Americanum, 
Stcechas Citrina, Double Feverfew, Coronilla herbacea 
flore vario, Buphthalmums, Aſteroides Alpina ſulicis fo- 
lio, Eryngiums, Glauciums, Golden-rods, Capnoides, 
Aſclepias albo flore, Aconitum lycoctonum luteum, Aco- 
nitum ſalutiferum, Napellus cœruleus, Alcea's, Helian- 
themums, Double Sopewort, A Mexicana, An- 
tirrhinums, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, Lavendula folio diſ- 
ſecto, Iris Uvaria, Cerinthe, Perſicaria Orientalis, Alke- 
kengi's, Limoniums, Moldavica's, Molucca lævis & ſpi- 
noſa, Solanums of various Kinds, Melongena's, Hedyſa- 
rums, Phalangiums, Oriental Bugloſs, Alyſſons, Ambro- 
ſia, Baſil, Capſicum, Palma Chriſti, Chryſanthemum, 
Cyclamen, Tobacco, Clinopodium Virginianum, Comme- 
lina, China Starwort, with ſome others. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now i Flower. 
Common White Jaſmine, Paſſion- flower, Periploca, 


Scorpion Sena, Althæa fruteſcens Bryoniz folio, Agnus 


Caſtus, Althæa fruteſcens parvo flore, Ketmia's four Sorts, 
Honeyſuckles, Mallow-tree, Shrubby Canary Hypericum, 
Stinking Shrubby Hypericum, Lauruſtinus, Double Vir- 
gins-bower, Bignonia, or Trumpet-flower, Angelica-tree, 
Magnolia, or Laurel-leav*d Tulip-tree, Traveller's Joy, 
Muſk Roſe, Monthly Roſe, Bladder Sena, Spaniſb Broom, 
with ſome others. 


Medicinal 
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Medicinal Plants, which may now be gather d for Uſe. 
Hears-breech, Vervain-mallow, * Garlick, Dill, Night- 
ſhade, Biſhoplweed-ſced, Love-apple, Vervain, ( y. 
Arum, or Cuckowpintle- roots, Malian Star wort, Yellow 
Star wort, Golden- rod, Baſil, Summer - ſavory, Briony- 
berries, Navew- roots, Honeyſuckle, Capſicum, or Indian 
Pepper, Si | 
Fleawort, Cornelian Cherry, Coriander-ſeed, Carrot-ſeed, 
Endive, Arſe-ſmart, Jaſmine flower, Glaſſwort, Lupine, 


Sen bon Garter aud Stove 
About the Beginning of this Month you may inoculate 
Orange-trees, obferving to turn that Side of the Stock 
where the Bud is put in, from the Sun. Cut off 
Jaſmines, and other Exotics, which were inarch'd the for- 
mer Spring from their Mother-trecs, being careful in the 
Operation not to looſen the Graft from the Stock; nor 
SEATER ence Ge gg 
The Beginning of this Month is a Seaſon for 
thiſting Aloes, Sedums, Ficoides's, > ereus s, Euphor- 
Diums, and other Exotie fucculent Plants, which now begin 
to grow, and will take Root again ſooner than at any other 
time of the Year: you ſhould at the ſame time take off 
che Off-ſets of yout Aloes, and plant them into ſmall Pots 
filled with freſh ſandy Earth, placing them where they may 
have the morning Sun, obſerving to refreſh them now- 
and-then with a little Water in dry Weather; which if 
duly obſerved, there will be no Occaſion to give them 
artificial Heat to encourage them to take Root; for at this 
Seaſon they are greatly diſpoſed to fend forth Roots. 
I The ſeveral Kinds of tender Exotic Plants, which are 
conſtantly preſervcd in the Bark-ſtoves, ſhould now be 
| ſhifted, that they may make Roots before Winter; 
for if they are ſhifted too late in the Seaſon, they do not 
recover it before the Cold comes on, which checks their 
. Growth, fo that they will not appear ſo vigorous, nor will 
to maintain themſelves in Winter : but 


grow mouldy in Win- 


ter, and decay; which has often been deſtructive to many 
f *. a 


Your Beds, in which your Anana's are placed, ſhould 
now refreſhed with ſome freſh Tanners Bark (provided 
was not done the former Month); for the Evenings, to- 
ward the End of this Month, often begin t 
and if the 
not thrive ; and, this being the principal Seaſon of their 
Growth, it will prevent their ſtrengthening themſelves for 
Fruit the following Year: nor will the Heads or Off. ſets, 
which have been newly » be ſufficiently furniſh'd 
with Roots before Winter, if the Beds are not kept in a 
 kindlyTemper of Warmth; and, as the Nights grow cold, 

the Glaſſes ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to keep them 

warm: but thoſe Plants which are to fruit the 
next Year, ſhould not be too much forced at this Seaſon, 
leſt it ſhould drive them into Fruit in the Winter, which 
is often the Caſe ; and even Suckers, taken off early the 
"fame Seaſon, are ſometimes forced into Fruit a Year too 
ſoon, when they are kept too hot. Thoſe Plants which 
are to produce Fruit the following Year, ſhould now be 
ſhifted into the Pots, where they are to remain, if it 
was not done in July; for if they are diſturbed later in 
the Scaſon, they will not have time to make good Roots 
before Winter. This is to be underſtood of ſuch Plants 
as are deſigned to fruit in the Pots; for thoſe which are to 


be planted in the Tan at Michaelmas, ſhould not be diſ- better ſupplied 
eurb'd at this Seaſon : and they muſt never be tranſplant- 


ed after they ſhew their Fruit; for that will greatly retard 
them, and cauſe their Fruit to be ſmall. 

The ſeveral Kinds of hardy Green-houſe-plants ſhould 
now be ſhifred, and thoſe which require it muſt have 
larger Pots; for if their Roots are too much confin'd, and 
matted about the Pots, they will grow mouldy, and de- 
cay. When they are ſhifted, they ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expoſed again in the Sun, until the time of 


Safflower, Knotgraſs, Nertle-ſeed, Onion-ſeed, heir Fruit in Winter. h 


any Jaſmine, and Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine, A 


| begin to grow cold ; 
Heat of the Beds. alſo decline, the Plants will 
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houſing them: but you ſhould not expoſe them too much 


to ſtrong Winds, which will blow them out of the Pots 


again, when they have been lately removed. _ 
Tou ſhould now take ſome of the Earth out of the 
Tubs or Pots of Orange-trees, filling them up again with 


rich freſh Earth ; which will encourage them to ſupport 


_ Waſh and cleanſe the Leaves and Stems of your Coffee- 
trees, and other Exotic Plants, from Filth, which they are 
very ſubject to contract at this Seaſon ; and if it be not 
lean'd off, will entice Vermin, to the great Injury of your 
ts. | 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month, you may remove 
your Cereus's, Euphorbiums, and other ſucculent Plants, 
which have been placed abroad, into the Stove again; for, 
at this Seaſon, the Nights begin to grow cold, and there 
often happens much Rain; which is very injurious to theſe 
Plants, when they are expoſed thereto. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. - 

Geraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Ficoides's of various Kinds, 
Fritiſlaria Craſſa, ſeveral Sorts of Aloes, Sedums, Coty- 
ledons, Myrtles, Oranges, Ciſtus's, Colutea Ethiopica, 
ſeveral Sorts of Paſſion- flower, Senſitive Plant, Humble 
Plant, Indian Figs, Oleanders, Alcea's, Ketmia's of ſe- 
veral Sorts, Hzmanthus's, Cardinal-flower, Egyptian Sea- 
lavender, Leonurus Minor, Anemonoſpermos's, Myrto- - 
ciſtus, Ricinoides Staphyſagriz folio, Ricinoides folio mul- 
tifido, Quamoclit, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, 
Azonan Jaſmine, Indian Yellow Jaſmine; Laurel-leav'd 

pocynums, Acacia's, 
Sena Alexandrina, Caſſia's of ſeveral Sorts, Hedyſarums, 
Viburnums, Elichryſums, Indian Naſturtium with a dou- 
ble Flower, Jacobza's, Doria's, Senecio folio retuſo, 
Canna Indica, Fabago's, Trachelium umbellatum Azu- 
reum, Limonium Aſplenii folio, Limonium Siculum Gal- 
las ferens, Turnera, Convolvulus's of ſeveral Sorts, Plu- 
meria, Phytolacca, Solanoides, Poliums, Solanums, Lo- 
tus Argentea Cretica, Martynia, Indian Arrow-root, Jaſ- 
minoides, Lilio-aſphodelus Americanus, Baſella, Cotton- 
plant, Indigo-plant, 12 Guava, Coſtus Arabicus, 
patoriums, Canada Leonurus, Aſteriſcus's, Papaya, 
2 Cereus's, Euphorbiums, Melon- thiſtles, with 


SEPTEMBE R. 
Wark ts be done in the Kitchen-Garden, 


| HE Beginning of this Month you muſt prick out 
your Cauliflower-plants which were ſown the laft 

onth, placing them either upon old Cucumber or Melon- 
beds; for if they are put upon Beds without any Dung un- 
der them, the Worms will draw them out of the Ground : 
but if the Seaſon proves cold, and your Plants are back- 
ward, it will be proper to make ſome new Beds with 
warm Dung, which will bring them forward. The Di- 
ſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be allow'd in theſe Beds 


is three Inches from Row to Row, and about two Inches 


aſunder in the Rows; which will be ſufficient room for 
them to grow till October, when they mult be tranſplanted 
again into their Winter- beds. 

In the Middle of this Month you muſt ſow ſome Seeds 
of Cos, Silefa, and Brown Dutch Lettuces, to plant un- 
der Frames or Hand-glafſes : theſe may be covered in fe- 
vere Froſt ; ſo that if thoſe on the warm Borders are de- 
ſtroyed, and if thoſe 
r them; and the Table may be 

mu 


ſhould 
Riel. 
The Chardons, which were planted out in June, ſhould 
now be earthed up; in doing of which you muſt care- 
fully tie up their Leaves with an Hayband ; then lay the 
Earth up to each Plant, about eighteen 2 _ 
careful not to bury their Hearts : this Work always 
be geared jo. hp nes: | 
ou may now make Muſhroom- beds; in doing of 
which you muſt obſerve to make choice of ſuch Dung 
as hath lain about three Weeks or a Month on 
whereby its great Heat is loſt; and let your 


an Heap, 
Knobs of 
Spawn 


5 
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Spawn be laid to dry in a ſhady Place three or four Days 
before you put them into the Bed. 

Hoe and clean T and the Spinach, which was 
ſown the laſt Month, from Weeds, cutting out the Plants 
where they are too cloſe ; obſerving, if poſſible, to do this 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds will take Root 
again, and be very troubleſome. You ſhould alſo weed 
the Beds of Onions, Carrots, plants, and Cole- 
worts, which were ſown the laſt Month; for if the Weeds 
are permitted to grow, they will ſoon over-top the Plants, 
and ſpoil them. | | ee e | 

Earth up your Celery as it advances in Height, ob- 
| ſerving always to do it in dry Weather; and be careful 
not to earth it above the Hearts of the Plants, becauſe 
that would prevent its growing tall, and many times occa- 
fion its rotting. x Soha, "aa | 

The Latter- end of this Month you may ſafely tranſ- 
plant moſt Sorts of perennial aromatic Plants ; as Roſ- 
mary, Lavender, Stœchas, &c. which will take Root 
again before the Froſt comes on to prevent them. But 
this is to be underſtood, if the Rains have fallen to moiſten 
the Ground; otherwiſe it is better to defer it till the next 
Month. 3 

Continue to ſow ſmall Sallad-herbs, ſuch as Radiſh, Tur- 
nep, Creſſes, Muſtard, Chervil, &c. but as the Cold in- 
creaſes, they ſhould have a warmer Situation, otherwiſe 
the morning Froſts will looſen the Gtound, and cavſe the 
Herbs to turn their Roots out, whereby they will be de- 
ftroyed. | eee et. 
Gather all Sorts of Seeds as they ripen, and ſpread them 


to dry upon Mats or Cloths, and then beat them out of 


their Huſks, and put them up in a dry Place, until the 
Seaſons for ſowing them. 1 3 
la moiſt Weather you may tranſplant your Cole wort- 
plants, which were ſown in July, into the Places where 
they are to remain till Spring; and you' ſhould alſo tran 
plant your Cabbage - plants which were ſown the Beginning 
of Aug uſt, that they may acquire Strength before they are 
planted out for good. | 
" Tranſplant ſome of your late-fown Endive on Borders 
under warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to ſtand till Fe- 
bruary before it is blanched; and in dry Weather tie up 
ſuch Endive as is full- grown, to blanch it for Uſe. 
If the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you ſhould water your 
laſt Crop of Cauliflowers, which are to come the next 
Month; otherwiſe their Heads will be very ſmall, eſpe- 
cially if the Ground be dry. 8 
Continue to keep all your late Crops clear ſrom Weeds; 
for if they are not well clean'd before the great Rains of 
Autumn fall, it will be difficult to deſtroy the Weeds at- 
terward. | | : 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month you ſhould tranſ- 
plant Lettuces of ſeveral Sorts upon warm Borders, where 
they may remain to cabbage early in the Spring; but you 
may plant them pretty cloſe together at this Seaſon, be- 
cauſe, if they live through the Winter, part of them may 
be tranſplanted out in the Spring into an open Spot of 
Ground, where they will grow larger than thoſe left in 
the Borders, but will not be fit for Uſe fo ſoon by a Fort- 
night or three Wecks ; which is an Advantage, in having 
them continue ſo much longer to ſupply the Table. 
You may now cut down the Haulm of Aſparagus, 

which is beginning to wither, and clear the Weeds off 


trom the Beds into the Alleys where they ſhou'd be bu- 


ried ; and the Earth of the Alleys ſhould be laid upon 


the Beds to new-mould them; and where the Beds want 


curging, there ſhould be ſome very rotten Dung taken 
out of old Cucumber and Melon-beds, and laid upon the 
Aſparagus-beds, after the Weeds are hoed off, and then 
covered over with the Earth from the Alleys. | 

If there ſhould happen much Rain at this Seaſon, your 
young Cauliflower- plants muſt be therefrom ; 
otherwiſe it will cauſe their tender Stems to turn black, and 
decay them in a ſhort time. This is what the Gardeners 
term Biack-ſhank*d. | | 

Moſt of your Summer Crops being intirely clear*d from 
or the Ground, you ſhoulo, in dry Weather, hoe and 
car the Ground from Weeds, which will preſerve the 
Ground neat until you ſhall prepare it for freſh Crops. 


At the End of this Month you ſome Beans 
2 14 —_ early 1 warm KR where, if they 
ide the Winter, they will produce their Crops the 
Tranſplant your laceer Crog'of Gert 8 
ranſplant your into i 
at this Seaſon, ſhould — be planted on drier Ground 
than the former Crops: for as this is to remain till the 
zz nn 


Tou ſhould now tranſplant che laſt Crop of Broccoli 
where it is to remain, that ĩt may acquire Strength before 
. — e ” and you ſhould draw 

h up to ms of 'ypur former Crops, which will 
greatly protect them from the Froſt. ct: eee 
Produits of the Kiichen- Garden. | 
Cibbages, Carrots, Artichokes, Parſneps, Potatoes, 
Shallots, Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Celery, Endive, Cab 
bage Lettuce of ſeveral Sorts, Scorzonera, Salfafy, Muſh- 
rooms, Cucumbers for pickling, Melons, Kidney-beans, 
Rouncival Peas, Marrow fat Peas, Garden-beans planted 
late, Beets, T Radiſhes, large-rooted Parſley, Black 
and White Spaniſh Radiſhes, Tu rooted 

voys, Sprouts; and, for Soups, Chervil, 
to's, Melongena, Capſicums for pickling, Gourds, Squaſhes, 
8 Chardon ; as _— Thyme, Bafil, Marjoram, Hy\- 
ſ inter- ſavory, Parſley, Chervil, Finnochia, Mari- 
golds, and all Sorts of alle Sallad-herbs. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden.. * 

Your Fruits ſhould now be gathered as they ri for 
thoſe which are in — Month, * 
long good; but toward the End of the Month moſt Sorts 
of Winter- fruit will be fit to gather; but you ſhould al- 
ways ſuffer them to remain as upon the Trees as the 

Weather will permit; for when they are gather d too eatly, 
— — — Lt and the Fruit will not keep well; 

dere wi no Danger of their ſuffering upon the 
Trees until the Mornings begin to be froſty, * | 
muſt not let the Fruit hang longer; becauſe if the Froſt 
ſhould pinch their Skins, it would greatly injure them. 

You muſt always obſerve to gather your Fruit when the 
Trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe your Fruit will not 


The Latter-end of this Month, if the Seaſon proves 


moift, you may ſafely tranſplant moſt Sorts of Summer | 
Fruit · trees, although their Leaves have not yet fallen; 


ſuch as Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, Summer Pears and 
Apples; but the later Sorts of Fruit ſhould not be tranſ- 
planted till the next Month : you may alſo begin to prune 
Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, and Figs, at the 
End of the Month, eſpecially if their Leaves begin to de- 
cay ; and, by performing this Work early, the Wounds 
will heal before the cold Weather comes on, and the Gar- 
den will be clear from the Litter which is occaſioned by 
the Leaves falling. . 

The Grapes of the Vineyard, which are now almoſt 
ripe, muſt be guarded from Birds, which will make great 
Havock of them where they are ſuffered to feed upon 
them _— Moleſtation ; and where the Birds have 

k'd any of the Gra the Flies and Waſps will im- 
E eat them up. 82 8 

Tranſplant Strawberries, Raſpberries, Gooſberries, and 
Currans, toward the End of this Month, if the Weather 
proves moiſt, otherwiſe it will be berter to defer it until 
the next Month; and this is the beſt Seafon to plant Cut- 
tings of Gooſbernes and Currans z which will take Root, 
and make better Plants than thoſe which are-propagated 

Suckers. | f a | 
Ts Fruit-trees againſt the Wall of your Forcing- 
frame muſt now be prun'd and train'd cloſe to the Wall 
or Eſpalier, that their Buds may be preparing before the 
Seaſon for applying the 2 | 

Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Peaches; the Nivette, Portugal Peach, Purple Alberge, 
Old Newington, Teton de Venus, Pavy Royal, Admira- 
ble, Monſtrous Pavy of Pompone, Catharine, Rambouil- 
lette, Malacoton. 

Plums ; 


vent the Froſt from penetrating 
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Plums; White Pear Plum, Bonum Magnum, Green 


Gage, St. Catharine, and Imperatrice, Damaſcenes, and 


Bullace. , 

Pears z Poir de Prince, Autumn Bergamot, Swiſs Ber- 
gamot, Brute Bonne, Beurre-rouge, Doyenne, or St. Mi- 
chael, Verte - longue, Mouille Bouche d' Automne, Au- 
tumn Boncretien. | | 
6 z the Chaſſelas, White Muſcadine, Red Muſca- 
dine, Black Morillon, Red Morillon, White Morillon, 
Curran Grape, Parſley-leav'd Grape, Black, Red, and 
White Frontiniac, Warner's Red Hamburgb, Black Ham- 
burgh, St. Peter, or Heſperian Grape, Orieans, Malm- 
ſey, Miller Grape, Damaſk Grape, Pearl Grape, Parti- 
colour d Grape, with ſome others. 

Several Sorts of Figs, Walnuts, Filberts, Hazle-nuts ; 
and, againſt North Walls, ſome Currans and Morello 


| Cherries, Quinces, Medlars, Lacaroles. 
Apples; Embroider'd Apple, Pearmain, Golden Ren- 


net, Red Calville, White Calville, Courpendu, Aroma- 


tic Pippin, Rennet Griſe, Catſhead, Quince-apple, Spice- 


| with ſome others. 


In the Bark-ſtove, the Ananas, or Pine-apple. 
Work to be done in the Nurſery. : 
The Beginning of this Month you may plant Cuttings 
of Laurel in ſhady Borders, obſerving to water them fre- 
quently in dry Weather, which will promote their taking 
Root ; for at this Seaſon there is little Danger of their 


growing, provided they are duly watered. 


You may alſo plant Cuttings of Honeyſuckles, Gooſ- 
berries, Currans, and ſeveral other hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
which will grow from Cuttings ; for at this Seaſon they ge- 
nerally ſucceed better than in Spring. „ ET 
The Ground, where you intend to plant out your young 
Stocks, Trees, and Shrubs, ſhould now be well dug (if 


it was not done the former Month), that the Rain may 
ſoak into ir, and moiſten it'before the Trees are planted 


; 
but this ſhould be laid in Ridges until the time for plant- 
ing, which will be of great Uſe to the Ground, by its 

ing expoſed to the Air. | 


. Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant 


molt Sorts of Fruit-trees, Foreſt-trees, hardy Shrubs, &c. 
obſerving to remove thoſe firſt, whoſe Leaves are moſt de- 
cayed; but in doing of this you muſt be guided by the 


Seaſon ; for ſometimes morning Froſts happen pretty your 
early, which puts a Stop 


to the Growth 


of 
the Rains fall ſoon after, which 1 


they may ſafely be removed; and thoſe Trees, which are 
thus early removed, will puſh out new Fibres in a Fort- 


night or three Weeks time: but theſe Trees ſhould be 
well ſu with Stakes, otherwiſe the ſtrong Winds 


will blow them out of the Ground in Winter, and deſtroy 
their young 


Roots. You ſhould alſo lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
the Ground, which would 
greatly damage the new Fibres ; but this need not be done 
till — froſty Weather begins. The Trees thus managed 
will be ſo well ſettled before the ſucceeding Summer, that 
dry Weather will not injure them near ſo much as thoſe 
planted in the Spring ; for which Reaſon moſt good Nur- 
ſery- men chooſe to plant out their Quarters of Stocks for 
Fruit, Foreſt- trees, and Flowering-ſhrubs, at this Seaſon ; 
becauſe where there are large Quantities, it would be very 
expenſive to water them : but, for very moiſt Land, it 


vill be better to defer this Planting till Spring, becauſe 


the Wet in Winter will rot the tender Fibres of new- 
planted Trees. 


Work to be done is the Flower-Garden. 


Dig the Borders of your Flower-garden, and, if they 
require it, add ſome freſh Earth, or very rotten Dung, to 
them, and plant all Sorts of hardy Flowers therein, ob- 


ſerving to mix them in ſuch a manner, that there may be 
a regular Succeſſion of Flowers throughout the Seaſon, in 
the different Parts of the Garden. 

Now is the time for tranſplanting your biennial and per- 
ennial Flowers, which were ſown and tranſplanted in the 
Flower-nurſery, into the Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, 
where they are deſigned to flower. 

Your Layers of Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet-Wil- 
liams, which have not been tranſplanted from the old 
Roots the former Month, ſhould be no longer deferr'd ; 
becauſe, if they are not planted early in September, they 
will not have time enough to take root before the froſt 
Weather comes on z ſo that they will be in Danger of fub- 
fering thereby. | | 

Plant early Tulips in a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from cold Winds; in which Places they will 
flower in Merch, or earlier, according as the Seaſon is more 
or leſs favourable. ü 

You muſt now plant your choice Hyacinth-roots ; in 
doing of which, after having prepar'd the Bed with good 
Earth (mix'd up according to the Directions in the fore- 


| going Part of this Work) about three Feet deep, you 


uld take the Earth out of the Bed about fix Inches 


deep; then make the Bottom level, and draw the Lines 


acroſs at the Diſtance which the Roots are to be placed, 
that they may ſtand in Rows at equal Diſtances ; and then 
the Roots exactly in the Middle of each Square, and 
y the Earth on them gently, being careful not to diſ- 
ace the Roots : the Beds muſt be filled up about five 
hes thick with Earth, above the Top of the Bulbs. 
Your Box-edgings, which are grown too thick, ſhould 
now be taken up and parted, and planted down again: 
and thoſe Edgings which were planted the laſt Seaſon, and 
have not ſucceeded well, may now be repaired, But this 
is not to be done, unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt. | 
Prepare your Beds for the choice Anemonies, Ranun- 
culus's, and Tulips, the Beginning of this Month, if it 
was not done the laſt ; for the Earth ſhould be allow'd 
ſome time to ſettle, before the Roots are planted, other- 
wiſe it will ſettle unequally afterwards, when there will be 
Danger of loſing the Roots in thoſe Places where the Beds 
ſettle in Holes, becauſe the Wet will be detained there, 
which will rot them. 
The Beginning of the Month you ſhould plant ſome of 
ordinary Double Anemonies in warm Borders, where 
they may be ſcreen'd from cold Winds; in which Places 
they will flower early in the Spring, provided the Seaſon 
proves favourable. - 3 
Slip and plant out Polyanthus's, Primroſes, London- 


pride, Thrift, Double Catchfly, Pinks, Peach-leav'd Bell. 


flower, Scarlet Lychnis, Roſe Campion, Pyramidal Bell- 
flower, Perennial Bluebotiles, Elichryſums, Flag-leav*d 
Iris, and all Sorts of hardy fibroſe-rooted Plants, which 
are propagated by parting their Roots; obſerving to cloſe 
the Earth faſt to their Roots when you plant them, other- 
wiſe the Worms will draw them out of the Ground, 

Cut down the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as are decay'd, 
and, if you do not tranſplant them, dig the Ground about 
them, and add ſome rotten Dung, or freſh Earth, to the 
Borders, which will greatly ſtrengthen their Roots. 

You may yet ſow the Seeds of Iris's, Tulips, Crown 
Imperials, Hyacinths,  Fritillaria's, Colchicums, Cycla- 
mens, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and moſt other bulbous 
or tuberoſe-rooted Flowers; tho? it were better if done the 
Middle of the laſt Month, eſpecially if the Seaſon was moiſt , 
otherwiſe it is as well this Month, provided it be done 
early. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots or Tubs filled 
with light freſh Earth: and the Seeds ſhould be ſown 

retty thick, obſerving not to cover them too thick with 
Earth, eſpecially the Ranunculus's and Anemonies, whoſe 
Seeds are very thin, and ſubject to rot, if buried too deep. 
Theſe Pots muſt be placed to have the morning Sun until 


the Beginning of the next Month, when they muſt be re- 


moved into a warmer Situation. You muſt alſo obſerve, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to refreſh them gently with 
Water. 

Sow the Seeds of Auricula's and Polyanthus's in Pots 
or Boxes of light rich Earth; being very careful not to 
bury the Seeds too deep, which often deſtroys them, or, 

11K | at 


at leaſt, will cauſe them to remain in the Ground until the 
ſecond Spring before the Plants will come up. 


Toward the Latter-end of the Month you-may plant 


your choice Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and Tulips ; ob- 
ſerving always to do it in ſhowery Weather, when the 
Earth is not over-dry ; for if it ſhould continue dry Wea- 
ther any conſiderable time after the Roots are planted, they 
will grow mouldy, and decay. Theſe Roots muſt be plant- 
ed about fix Inches aſunder, and the Anemonies and Ra- 
nunculus's ſhould be covered about two Inches with Earth, 
over the Top of their Roots; but the Tulips ſhould have 
at leaſt ſix Inches of Earth above their Roots, which will 
cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove very wet, you ſhould ſhel- 
ter your Pots of choice Auricula's and Carnations there- 
from, or elſe lay the Pots down on one Side, that the Wet 
may run off; for great Rains, at this Seaſon, will fill the 
Mould in the Pots fo full of Moiſture, that it will not dry 


again before Winter, and ſo will rot your choice Flowers. 


Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant moſt 
Sorts of hardy Flowering-trees and Shrubs, which will ſuc- 
ceed better at this Seaſon than in the Spring upon dry 
Grounds, and will not require ſo much * the fol- 
lowing Summer; for they will, at this Seaſon, take Root 
in a ſhort time; and fo, being well · rooted before the 
Drought of the Spring comes on, there will be little Dan- 
ger of their miſcarrying : but this ſhould not be 
done until the End of the Month, and not then, unleſs the 
Seaſon proves moiſt; for if it ſhould be dry Weather, it 


will be much better to defer this Work till the next 
parting and tranſplanting all | 


_—_ 

This isa proper- Seaſon for 
the Sorts of Flag- leav' d Iris's, Peonies, Aconites, Fraxi- 
nella's, Gentianella's, Tuberoſe-rooted Geraniums, Aſpho- 


del Lilies, Double Meadowſweet, Lily of the Valley, So- 


lomon's Seal, Acanthus, Hardy Apocynums, Columbines, 


Hepatica's, Daiſies, Canterbury Bells, Globe Ranuncu- 


lus, Catanance quorundam, &c. that they may be well 
rooted before the Spring ; otherwiſe they will not flower 
well the following Summer. You may alſo part the Roots 
of the early-flowering Aſters and Virga Aurea's, which 


ſome others. 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be gatber d for Uſe. 
Calamus Aromaticus, WinterCherry, Arum, or Cuckow- 
intle-roots, Wholſome Wolfsbane-roots, Berberry-fruit, 
emp-ſeed, Capſicum, or Indian Pepper, Baſtard Saf- 
fron-ſted, Cucumber: ſeed, Bitter Vetch- ſeed, Fennel-ſced, 
Fenugreek-ſeed, Aliſander- ſeed, Walnut · fruit, Lettuce- 
ſeed, Lentil-ſeed, Lovage-ſeed, Gromwel - ſeed, Flax · ſeed, 
Hops, Millet-ſeed, Sweet Fern- ſeed, Garden Cr 
Macedonian Parſley- ſeed, Candy Carrot-ſeed, Parſley- ſeed, 
Radiſh-ſced, Elder - berries, Savin, Seſcli-ſeed, Flixweed- 
ſeed, Muſtard- ſeed, Nightſhade, Golden-rod. 


Mort to be done in the Green - houſe and Stove. 


Your tender Sorts of ſucculent Plants, which were re- 
mor d out of the Stove in Summer, muſt now be carried 
in again, eſpecially if the Seaſon wet, or the Nights 
cold ; for, by the Favou of the Weather, theſe 
Plants are ſometimes permitted to remain abroad until the 
End of this Month, when, at other times, the Weather 
will oblige you to carry them in at the Beginning of the 
Month; for much Wet is very prejudicial to them, and 
a ſmall Morning-froft would or greatly damage 
many of them: therefore you muſt be directed by the 
Seaſon when to remove your Plants into the Houſe. 
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are beginning to wither, and plant them out into large is not ſo 
Borders, allowing them proper room; otherwiſe their Proper for theſe Plants at this Seaſon : but this is to be 
Roots will fpread over whatever Plants grow near them. underſtood of ſuch Plants only, as are placed in a dry Stove 
This is the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting all Sorts of in Winter; for thoſe which are deſigned to be plunged 
hardy-wood Plants and Flowers into Wilderneſs-quarters, into a Bark-bed in the Stove, may be removed thither do- 
where they will make a fine Appearance the Spring fol- 
lowing” - | 


This is the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant Laurels, Lauruſti- 
nus's, and Arbutus ; for the Laurels now begin to pre- 
pare their Buds, and the latter now produee their Flow- 
ers : ſo that the ſooner they are planted, when the Rains 
begin to fall, the better they will ſucceed. 


Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure-Garden. 


Annual Stock-gilliflowers, Scabious's, Sweet Sultan, 
Marvel of Peru, Female Balſamine, China Pinks, Afri- 
cans, French Marigolds, Hollyhocks, Chryſanthemums, 
Capſicums, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, Sweet-ſcented Peas, 
Tangier Peas, Double Prarmica, or Sneezwort, True Saf- 
fron, Carthamus, or Baſtard Saffron, Autumnal Crocus's, 
Cyclamens, Colchicums, Autumnal Narciſſus, Guernſey 
Lily, Belladonna Lily, Autumnal Hyacinth, Aſters of 
ſeveral Sorts, ſeveral Sorts of Golden-rods, Double Sope- 
wort, Double Chamomile, Larkſpurs, Tree Primroſe, 
Polyanthus's, Spiderwort, Auricula's, S ragon, Ve- 
nus Looking-glaſs, Venus Navelwort, y-tuft, China 
Starwort, Ox-eye, Helianthemums, Heliotropium, Lych- 
nis's, Campanula's, Gentianella Autumnalis, Scarlet - bean, 
Oriental Perſicaria, Stramoniums, Amaranthoides, Xeran- 
themums, Jacea's, Oriental Mallow, Lavatera, Dwarf An- 
nual-ſtock, Ketmia Veſicaria, ſeveral Sorts of Sun-flow- 
ers, Elichryſums, Eupatoriums, Heart*s-eaſe, Red Gar- 
den Valerian, Fagonia, Clinopodiums, Rudbeckia, Ma- 
lacoides, with ſome others. 

Hardy. Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Jaſmine Monthly-roſe, Muſk-roſe, Paſſion- flower, Ar- 
butus, Pomgranate with double. Flowers, Shrub Cinque- 


thoſe Plants which are to be planted into the Tan for the 


next Year's Fruit, ſhould be now ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted as they are deſigned to remain, that they may 


make good 


their producing of large Fruit. | a 


Toward the Latter- end of this Month you ſhould 
move your Orange · trees into the Green-houſe, obſerving 
always to do it in a dry Day, when the Leaves have no 
Moiſture upon them, and place them thinly in the Houſe, 
and as near the Windows as le; for there will be no 


Occaſion for placing them where they are to ſtand 
the Winter, until the Myrtles, and other hardy Plants, 
are brought into the H which need not be done until 


the End of October, unleſs the Nights ſhould prove very 
cold and froſty ; for the longer you can keep thoſe Plants 
abroad, the better they will thrive, and be in leſs Danger 
of ſuffering in Winter : but if the Orange-trees are kept 
abroad too long, their Leaves will change to a pale-yel- 
lowiſh Colour; and when this happens, they reco- 

ver their Verdure till the following Summer. Ws 

Your other Kinds of Exotic Plants, which are to be 
laced in the Stove, or in Glaſs-caſes without Fires, mult 

removed into Shelter as the Seaſon grows cold, begin- 
ning with the tendereſt firſt, and ſo proceed on to the 
more hardy Kinds; and never place them in exact Order 
until they are all houſed. 

The Latter-end of this Month, or the Beginning of 
the next, you ſhould prepare your Tan-beds in the Stove, 
to receive the tendereſt Exotic Plants, which ſhould be 
placed therein, when the Bark begins to warm; —_— 
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muſt be careful not to ſuffer the Bark to heat violently, from Weeds; for if they are permitted to grow, they 
| for that would injure the Roots of the Plants, and en- will over-run and ſpoil your Crops, eſpecially the Spinact , 
danger their Health: becauſe, when they receive Damage which will rot off where-ever the Weeds ſpread over it. 
at this Seaſon, it is almoſt impoſſible to recover them in Plant Beans, and ſow Peas, upon dry Grounds, and 

Winter. Therefore, if you find the Bark too hot, you in warm Situations, which ſhould be repeated twice this 

muſt not plunge your Pots therein until the Heat be Month; the firſt at the Beginning, and the other at the — 

abated. End of this Month; becauſe if the firſt ſhould be too for- 

When you place your Exotic Plants in the Houſe, you ward to ſtand the Winter, the other, being later ſown, 
ſhould to pick off all decay'd Leaves from them, may ſucceed. EO 3 
and clear their Leaves and Branches from Filth or Inſects, About the Middle of this Month you ſhould tranſplant 
which, if permitted to remain upon them, will greatly your Cauliflower-plants into the Places where they are ro 
injure them; and you muſt ſtir the Earth in the Pots with abide the Winter, fome of which ſhould be put under 
a ſmall Trowel, being careful not to injure the Roots of Bell or Hand- glaſſes, if you have any, obſerving to plant 
the Plants. | ik _ =_ __—— reed one of them 
| : . 1 ould fail, the other will be ſufficient: for in the Spring, 

Plants new is Flower in the Green-houſe and Stone. ff they boch ive tue“ the Winter, ne Plant muſt be 

' ders with double and ſingle Flowers, Colutea tranſplanted out. Theſe Plants which are put under Glaſſes, 
Ethiopica, Amomum Plinii, Myrtles, Tree Candy-tuft, will come earlier than thoſe which are winter'd in Beds, 
Scabious-tree, Sedum Arboreſcens, ſeveral Sorts of Fi- and tranſplanted out in the Spring. You may alſo plant 
. ' eoideg's, Cotyledons, Aloes, Indian Fig, Double Na- ſome of theſe Plants on warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, 
ſturtium, Spaniſb Jaſmine, Azorian Jaſmine, Yellow In- or Hedges; where, if the Winter doth not prove very 
dian Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Blue African Hyacinth, ſevere, they will ſtand very well. 8 
Guernſey Lily, Belladonna Lily, Leonurus, Cytiſus Inca- Tour Cabbage-plants, which were ſown in the Begin⸗ 
nus, Capers, Granadilla's, Senſitive and Humble Plants, ning of Auguſt, ſhould now be tranſplanted out for good 
Heliotropium Arboreſcens, Amber-tree, Apocynums, Vi- (eſpecially thoſe of the early Batterſea kind); but it will 
burnums, Abutilons, Fritillaria Craſſa, Canna Indica, be proper to have ſome Plants in a warm Situation reſerv'd, 

i can leſt the Froſt, ſhould deſtroy thoſe which are plar ted out 
for good; or if any of theſe now planted out run up to 
ſeed in the Spring, which is frequently the Caſe in mild 
Seaſons, or when the Seed is fown too early. As to the 
long-ſided Cabbage, which is a later Sort, that need not 

be planted out for good till February. 

If you have ſown any Beds of Felþb Onions, you 
| fark] chan thank from Weeds ; for at this Seaſon their 
Blades will intirely decay, fo that many Perſons have ſup- 
8 were dead; but in 8 Led 2 

Ion 5 come v , and w 
teſiſt the ſevereſt Froſt; rr 
Sort of Onion is deftroy'd by the Cold, theſe will remain; 
| | which was the Occaſion of their being fo much propagated 
Work to be done in the Kitchen-Garden. in the Gardens near Londen ſome Years ſince ; but their 
1 ſtrong Flavour renders them leſs eſteemed at preſent. 

IF pour You muſt now ſow all Sorts of Sallad-herbs upon mo- 
derate Hot · beds, either under Frames, or arch'd over with 
Hoops, where they may be cover'd with Mats or Cloths, 
to protect them from Froſt ; otherwiſe they will be de- 
: d thereby, as ſoon as they appear above-ground : 
| but if you have many Bell or Hand-glafſes, you may fow 
theſe Seeds under them, notwithſtanding the two Cau- 
liflower- plants which are under each Glaſs; for if the Seeds 
are not ſown too near the Stems of the Plants, or the 
Sallading be not ſuffered to remain too long about them, 
it will not injure them; this being conſtantly practis d by 
the Gardeners near London with good Succeſs. 

Some of your Colewort-plants, which were late ſown, 
ſhould now be planted out where they are to remain for 
Spring-uſe, that they may ſucceed thoſe which were 
planted out the former Month. 

n do! up Your Cauliflowers which were ſown in May, will now 

_ Endive, which is full-grown, to plant down on the Sides begin to ſhew their Heads; therefore you muſt diligently 
or to blanch; becauſe the Cold, at this Sea- look over them two or three times a Week, to break 
ſon, INCreaung, will injure it, where it remains above- down ſome of the inner Leaves upon them, which will 

ty d up to blanch, as was directed in the former protect them from the Froſt or Wet; both which, as alſo 

onths, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves froſty : but in their being expos'd to the Sun, will change their Colour, 

mild Seaſons, the Endive which is ty'd up will continue and cauſe them to be unſightly. | 
good till the End of next Month. , © The Stems of your Breccoli-plants ſhould now be 

Tranſplant your Brown Dutch and common Cabbage- earth*d to protect them from Froſt ; but you muſt 

upon warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, or be e , that the Earth be not drawn into the Hearts 

Hedges, to abide the Winter; as you may alſo ſome of the Plants, for that will deſtroy them. 5 
Cos, Silefia, and Im Lettuces; but it will be proper Toward the End of the Month you ſhould cut down 
— ſome of all theſe Sorts upon Beds, to be cover'd the Leaves of ſome of your Artichokes cloie to the Sur- 
Frames or Mats in Winter; * becauſe, if the Froſt face of the Earth, and trench the Ground between them, 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will deſtroy theſe Sorts, where obſerving to lay a good Ridge of Earth over each Row 
they are expos'd to the open Air. But thoſe Plants which of Plants, to protect them from Froſt ; but.by no means 
are put under Frames ſhould be fmaller than thoſe planted lay any new about them, as is by ſome unſkilful 
in open Borders; becauſe the large Plants, when cover d, Perſons too often practiſed, which renders the Plants hard 
will be apt to draw up too weak. and woody in the Spring, and cauſes them to produce 

Your Spinach, Carrots, Onions, &c. which were ſown fmall and ill-nouriſh'd Heads; but where the Ground 
the End of July, or in Auguſt, muſt now be kept clean wants Amendment, you ſhould bury ſome very rotten Dung 


beteewn 
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between the Rows, when you trench the Ground, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, But if the Seaſon is 
likely to continue mild, this Work had better be deferr'd 
a Month later. 

You may now ſow ſome Radiſhes upon warm Borders 
to come early in the Spring; and if you mix ſome Carroj- 


ſeed with the Radiſh-ſced, if the Radiſhes ſhould be de- 


ſtroyed, the Carrots may ſtand, and come early in the 
Spring. 

"Make ſome moderate Hot-beds to plant Mint and 
Tanſey upon, that you may have both Sorts for Uſe ſoon 
after Chriſtmas, when they are often requir'd at the Table; 
and theſe Beds will continue to produce until thoſe in the 
open Air come in. 

You may alſo make Hot-beds for Aſparagus, when 
it is required to have it at Table in December; but it is 
better to ſtay until December or January before you make 

the Beds; for the Aſparagus will not be near fo large, 
nor well-colour'd, which is produc'd in the Middle of 
Winter, when there is little Sun, as thoſe which come in 
February, and after. | 

Your Muſhroom-beds muſt be now carefully guarded 
from Wet and Froft, either with Frames and Glaſſes, or 
with Thatch; for if the Wet ſoaks into the Beds, it will de- 
ſtroy them. If this he carefully olfervei, you may con- 
tinue a Crop of Muſhrooms all the Winter. 

At this time the Dung of your Melon and Cucumber- 
beds, which were made the. laſt Spring, ſhould be laid on 
the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, as ſhould alſo the 
Dung of the Lay-ſtall, that it may be fj 


face ready to be dug into the Ground, when the Quar- 
ters are trenched. | 

You may now cut down the decay'd Stalks of Mint, 
Tarragon, Baulm, and other perennial rooted Plants, whoſe 
Stalks are annual; and the Beds ſhould be clean*d from 
Weeds; and if a little rotten Dung, is ſpread over the 
Beds, it will greatly amend them : the Alleys alſo ſhould 
now be dug, and the Whole made clean. | 

Where there are Beds of ſeedling Aſparagus- plants, 
which are intended for tranſplanting the ſucceeding Spring, 
there ſhould be ſome very rotten Dung ſpread over them, 
toward the End of the Month, when the Haulm is decay*d: 
this will prevent the Froſt from injuring the Buds, and be 
of great Uſe to the Plants. | 


Where there are Reed-fences in the Kitchen-garden, 


they ſhould now be tied anew with Oſiers, to prevent their 
being blown down by the ſtrong Winds which uſually 
happen at this Seaſon. | 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Cabbages, Savoys, late Cauliflowers, ſome Artichokes, 
Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, Onions, Leeks, Potatoes, 
Rocambole, Eſchalots, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Sal- 
| ſafy, Turnep-rooted and Black Spaniſh Radiſhes, and 
ſometimes the common Sort in mild Seaſons are now 
plenty; Celery, Endive, Chardons, Chetvil, Corn-ſallad, 
Rape, Radiſh, Muſtard, Creſſes, Lettute, and all Sorts 
of young Sallad-herbs; and on warm Borders ſome Cab- 
bage - lettuce, Spinach, Coleworts, Borecole, Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage, Sorrel, Marigolds, Muſhrooms, Sprouts, 
with Sage, Roſmary, Thyme, Winter-ſavory, and many 
other Aromatic Plants. | 


Wort to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


The Beginning of this Month you may prune Peach- 
trees, Nectarines, Apricots, and Vines; which is a much 
better time than to ſtay until the Spring, as is the common 
Practice; for if this Work be pertorn'd early in Autumn, 
the Wounds will heal over before hard Froſts come to injure 
the Shoots, which will be in no Danger of ſuffering by the 
Cold or Wet; and by cutting off all the uſcleſs Parts of the 
Branches at this Seaſon, thoſe which are left will be the 
ſtronger, and the Bloſſom-buds will be better nouriſh'd : 
for when the Shoots are left to their full Length till Spring, 
the Buds upon the Upper-part of the Branches will be 
larger, and more turgid, than thoſe upon the Lower-part. 
The Sap Rowing more plentifully toward the Ends of the 
Shoots, the Buds below upon thoſe Parts of the Shoots, 
which are deſign'd to be left in pruning, are rendered 
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ing all Sorts of Fruit-· trees; and, if you provide yourſelf 


pread on the Sur- th | 
planted, their Branches ſhould be faſten'd to the Wall, 


which are planted at this Seaſon will 


their Branches may be tied up with a Withy, and the 


weaker; beſides, by pruning at this Seaſon, you may dig 
and clean your Borders before Winter, and fo will have 
leſs Buſineſs to do in the Spring, when your Ground is to 
be cropt. | . 

You may alſo continue to prune Pears, Apples, and 
Plums, until the Middle or Latter-end of next Month, 
according as the Seaſon proves favourable; but you ſhould 
never perform this Work in froſty Weather, becauſe then 
the Shoots often periſh at the Place where they are cut. 

This Month the Grapes in the Vineyard ſhould be ga- 
thered, which ſhould always be done in dry Weather, 
e you ſhould alſo 

careful not to put any unripe or decay d G amon 
the good ones, * will i n iba 

"Thoſe Grapes which are defend to be preſerved ſhould 
now be cut, with a Joint of the Vine to each Bunch, and 
hung up 22 ſo as to touch each other, in a warm 

oom, w ires are pretty conſtantl z in which 
Place will keep till February. rd * 

If your Soil be dry, this is the beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 


from the Nurſeries, you may have much greater Choice 
at this Seaſon, than in the Spring, when the Nurſeries are 
r the beſt Trees: but in planting you 

ould not head down thoſe Trees which are deſign'd 
for Walls or Eſpaliers until the Spring; the Roots only 
ſhould be prun'd, and all the ſmall Fibres intirely cut off; 
for if theſe are left on, they grow mouldy, and periſh, 
frequently injuring the new Fibres which are ſent out from 
e Roots ſoon after planting; and, when the Trees are 


Pale, Eſpalier, or Stakes, to prevent their being looſen'd 
by the Winds; and ſome Mulch ſhould be laid upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating to them: but this Mulch ſhould 
not be laid about the Trees until there is Danger of hard 
Froſt z becauſe, where the Mulch is laid pretty thick, it 
will keep out the autumnal Rains, and thereby do more - 
Hurt than Good. wy 

Plant Gooſberries, Currans, Raſperries, 


and Straw- 
berries, that they 


may take Root before Winter; for thoſe 
following Summer ; whereas thoſe which are planted in 
Spring have ſeldom Strength enough to produce any .(or 
at leaſt very few) until the ſecond Year. - 

You may now tranſplant Stocks of all Kinds of Fruit 
into the Nurſery, to graft or bud the more generous Kinds 
of Fruit upon; ip doing of which, if you obſerve to 
mulch the Ground about their Roots, to keep the Froſt 
out, it will be of great Service to them. 

Your Beds of Strawberries ſhould now be dreſſed; in 
doing of which you muſt clear them from Weeds, and 
cut off their Strings; then dig up the Alleys, and, after 
breaking the Earth fine, you ſhould ſpread a little over 
the Beds, being careful not to bury the Plants. You 
ſhould alſo clear your Raſpberries of old Wood, and dig 
up the Ground between the Rows, which will make the 
Place neat, and greatly encourage the Plants. 

Your Curran-buſhes may now be pruned, and then 


Ground between them dug, which may be planted with 
Coleworts or Cabbage-plants, to remain till Spring, in 
which Place they will ſometimes abide the Winter, when 
they are deſtroy d in more open Situations; for the Cur- 
ran-buſhes will prevent the Froſt from penetrating ſo deep 
into the Ground, as it will where the Ground is intirely 
clear: you may alſo prune Gooſberry-buſhes, and dig 
up the Ground between them; and, where there is room, 
you may plant ſome of the like Sort of Plants, which 
will be gone in the Spring, before the Buſhes put out their 
Leaves. 

Preſerve the Stones or Kernels of ſuch Sorts of Fruit 
as you intend to propagate for Stocks, in Sand, until the 
Seaſon for ſowing them; but you muſt place them out of 
the Way of Mice and Rats, which will deftroy them, if 
they get to them : and, whenever you put any of them 
into the Ground, the ſame Caution muſt be obſerv'd ; 
for theſe Vermin will ſoon deſtroy your Kernels, where 
they can come to them, if they are not prevented. * 

ou 
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| You Bend how gather all Sete. of Winter- hit but cloſe to the Stems, and not leave Spurs; as is tod often 

ſhould be always done when the Trees are perfectly 3 there ſhould alſo be Care taken to leave a ſuf- 

the Fruit will not keep ſo well. Tour choice t (Quantity of ſmall Branches on the Sterns of Standard- 

ater Pears hd be lad in an Heap in a dry trees, to detain the Sap for the Augmentation of their 

it or ten Days, to fweat; after which time Trmtas oibermie they will at be foo cncngh ty fp 
| | pore 


You may now make Layers of Elms, Limes, and all 


ch better other hardy Trees which ſhed fot Lens he ding of 


which, 85 this —— bn, vill e wile 
Root; for | inter will ſettle 4 


Medlars, Services, Quinces, 


th Walnuts, W . er 


ch oh this way, into the Nurſery, where they may re- 


605 main two Years, 1 befare they are placed 


where they are 
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2 Jy © en lower of r=: 
ſcry where it 3 wanted, and ſpread it upon the Surface of in Sum 2 r 
the Ground round the Stems of your young Trees: this main ner: for i after their Leaves are 
vill keep | t out of the Ground, and the Rains of rake tat ea Hell Fires, : hens vl be 
and in the {en the ( is dug between the muſt be immediately planted again; for 
Tes, th may be buried 9 | CLI Ss 

You may now put into Beds the Stones 
plums for Stocks, oblerying to cover them 
wich light Earchs and they nn Nats | | 
Surface of the Bed, to keep out the Froſt, and prevent Daikies, ae e ad 
the Mice from getting to them -p. las, Aſters, Golden- 


| 


rods, Spiderwort, Aſphodel or Kingſpear, Wall-flowers, 
— . — 70 T Perennial 4 
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gie Pum umitaries, ys Fs Roper. Horned Po 
; 9 5 Navelwort, Lychnidea' s, Candy Alyſſon, 
Primroſe, 2 or Dwarf Sun: flower, 8 


This is alſo the beſt Seaſon arenen el: Ee t he Sc | 
choſe which are kept out of the Ground till Spring, rarely Cleanſe all the Borders of the Flower-garden from 
grow. . Weeds, and, if you did nor dig them the former Month, 

Prune all Sorts of Foreft-trees and Flowering-ſhrubs ; in it muſt now be done; obſerving to renew them with 
doing of which you fhould always cut off che Branches * heros very rotten Dung, in the manner 

11 directed 


— of Elms, Lime, and other Fo- 
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directed in the former Month. You may alſo continue 


to plant Box-edgings to Borders where they are wanted, 


and repair thoſe which are decay c. 
Thoſe Borders which were dug and. planted the Be- 

ginning of September, ſhould now be raked over * 

which will deſtroy all young Weeds, and make the Bor- 

ders clean and handſome in the Winter-ſeaſon. . 
Your Beds of ſeedling Hyacinths, Tulips, 5 

and other bulbous-rooted Flowers, which have 

in the Ground all the Year, muſt now be clear d 


from Weeds, and ſome freſh rich Earth ſiſted over the 


Beds, about half an Inch thick, which will preſerve the w 


Roots from Froſt, and y ſtren them. 
The Pots and Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould now 
be removed out of their ſhady Situation, where they have 
remained during the Heat of Summer and Autumn, and 
placed in a warm Poſition, where they may enjoy as much 
of the Benefit of the Sun as poſſible, and be ſcreened from 
cold Winds ; they ſhould alſo be cleaned from Weeds : 
in doing of this, there muſt be great Care taken not to 
draw the Bulbs out of the Ground ; for as theſe Roots are 
very ſmall, fo they ate eaſily drawn out with the Roots 
of the Weeds, eſpecially if the Weeds are large, or have 
taken deep Root; and afterward they ſhould have a little 
freſh Earth fifted over them; bur this muſt not be laid too 
thick, leſt the Roots ſhould be buried too deep, and rot 
in the Ground. l 
RNemove your Pots of choice Carnations under Cover, 
where they may be defended from violent Rains, Snow, 
and ſevere Froſt, all which are Enemies to theſe Flowers : 
therefore, if you have planted them in ſmall Halfpeny 
Pots, as was directed in the Month of Auguſt, they may 
be placed very cloſe together, in a Garden-frame, or 
upon a Bed arched over with Hoops, that they may be 
covered with Mats in bad Weather; but in mild dry 
Weather they cannot have too much Air. 

Tour Pots of choice Auricula's ſhould have their de- 
cay*'d Leaves taken off, and the Pots muſt be laid on 
one Side, to prevent their receiving too much Wet, which 


will be apt to rot them: but they will endure Cold very 


well. | 
Tou may now remove moſt Sorts of | 
Shrubs and Trees; as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Spani 
Broom, Cytiſus's, Laburnums, Althæa Spirza's, 
Gelder-roſes, Lilacs, Scorpion Sena, Bladder Sena, Vir- 
gin's-bower, Double-flowering Peach, Almonds, Double- 
flowering Cherry, Bird Cherry, Acacia, Scarlet Horſe- 
cheſtnut, Flowering Maple, Syringa, Jaſmines, Catalpa, 
Mezereons, Upright Honeyſuckles, Trumpet Honey- 
ſuckle, Flowering Raſ » Double Bramble, Cock: 
ſpur Hawthorn, Double Hawthorn, Shrub Cinqfoil, Cor- 
nelian Cherry, Quick-beam, Privet, Cherry Plum, Su- 
mach, Coccygria, Sea Buckthorn, Bladder-nut, Arbutus, 
Laurus Tinus, Rock-roſe, Jeruſalem Sage, Glaſtenbury- 
thorn, Tamariſks, Fc. which, if planted at this Seaſon, 
will take Root before Winter, whereby they will be in lefs 
Danger of ſuffering from Drought the following Spring, 
and many of them will lower the next Summer ; whereas 
thoſe which are removed in the Spring will require to be 
conſtantly water*d in dry Weather, and rarely flower the 
ſame Tear; but thoſe Shrubs, which are planted at this 
Seaſon, muſt have ſome Mulch laid upon the Surface of 
the Ground about their Stems, to prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating the Earth to their Roots: but this ſhould 
not be done before the Froſt comes on ; before which 
time the Mulch will do more Harm than Good, by 


preventing the Rain from entering the Ground to their 


o00ts, 
Clean the Walks near your Wilderneiles of the Leaves 
which have fallen from the Trees; for if they are ſuffered 
to rot upon Graſs-walks, they will greatly injure the Graſs; 
and if they remain upon Gravel-walks to rot, they will 
diſcolour the Gravel, and render it unſightly : and where 
you have large Gravel- walks, which are ſeldom uſed in 
Winter, you may now break them up, and lay them in 
Ridges, which will prevent Weeds and Moſs from grow- 
ing thereon in Winter, and preſerve the Gravel freſh : but 
thus is only to be practiſed where the Walks are not uſed 
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during the Winter- ſeaſon, or where there is not ſufficient 
re STE? 

Prune owering Shrubs ; as Roſes, Honey- 
ſuckles, Spirza's, Ec. taking off all Suckers which come 
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they are placed 
ted from Froſt in Winter, and 


have 


Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure-Garden. 


rod, Autumnal Crocus's, - Yellow Autumnal Narciflus, 
Cyclamens, Colchicums, China Pinks, Sweet Sultans, Poly- 
anthus 's, Auricula's, Three - colour d Violets or Heart 3 

eaſe, China Starwort, Oriental Perſicaria, C 


mum Creticum, Leucanthemums, Linaria's, Stock-gilli- 
flowers, Alkekengi, Aſteriſcus, Tuberoſes, Guernſey Lily, 
Belladonna Lily, Obeliſcotheca or Dwarf Sun-flower, He- 
liotropium, Oriental Bugloſs, American Dogs-bane with 
Flowers like the Lily of the Valley, S gon, Saffron, 
Baſtard Saffron, Double Feverfew, Bu ums, Con- 
volyulus's, Sweet-ſcented Peas, Lupines, Venus Looking- 
glaſs, Venus Navelwort, Sweet Sultan, Double Thorn- 
apple, Jacea's, Jacobæa's, Hawkweeds, ſome Single Ane- 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Arbutus, or the Strawberry-tree, Late-flowering 
Honeyſuckle, Ever-green Honey-ſuckle, Althæa frutex, 
Paſſion- flower, Cytiſus Lunatus, Ketmia Syriaca, Lau- 
ruſtinus's, Monthly-roſe, Muſk: roſe, Shrub Cinqfoil, 
Flowering Raſpberry, Male Ciſtus, Phlomis, Hzmame- 
lis, Double Pomgranate, Scorpion Sena, Agnus Caſtus, 
Pyracantha in Furit, Euonymus or Spindle-tree in Fruit, 
Groundſel-tree, with ſome others. 

Medicinal Plants, which may now be gatber d for Uſe. 

Calamus Aromaticus-roots, Winter Cherry, Wholſome 
Wolfsbane-roots, Arum-roots, Afarabacca-roots, Berberry- 
fruit, Saffron, Beet - root, Eryngo-root, Aſh-tree-ſeed, 
Henbane-root and Seed, Juniper-berries, Lovage-ſeed, 
Valerian-root, .Savin, Sopewort-root, Sea Lavender-root, 
Scorzonera-root, Skirret-root. | 


Work to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. | 
The Beginning of this Month, if it was not done in 
the former, you ſhould remove your Orange-trees into the 
g Green- 


obſerving, as hath already been directed, 


to do it Day ; as alſo to clean their Heads and 


Stems before 


Green-houſe ; 
in a 


from.growing or Pots. 2 


Jaſmines, Azorian Jaſmines, Yellow Indian Jaſmines, Fi- 
cides 8, Sedums, Cotyledon's, Amber - tree, Sorrel- tree, 
1 Nut, Leonurus, Hermannia s, Alaternoides's, 


uſt have as much 
are in the Houſe ; for if 


they are too cloſely ſhut up, thei! Leaves will decay, and 


in the Green-houſe 
other, but that their Heads may ſtand fingle, that the Air 
n - 


5 
: 


d for 
Fruiting the following Lear; and fo, conſeq 
ric all te very toni and of little Value, 
« The Beginning of this Month you muſt carry into the 
Stove ſuch Plants as were removed abroad in the Sum- 
mer; as the American Viburnums, Acacia's, Apocynums, 
Indian Flowering Reeds, Coril-tree, Lotus Sancti Jacobi, 
African Aloes, Torch-thiſtles, Malpighia's, Tithymals, 
Hæmanthus's, and ſhch other Plants as will bear to be ex- 
poſed in Summer. Theſe ſhould be firſt placed in the 
Green-houſe for a Fortnight, where they may have free 
Air ; but toward the Middle of the Month they muſt be 
laced in the Stove, as they are to remain during 
inter. 
Toward the End of the Month, as you find the Nights 
to grow cold, you muſt begin to make Fires in the Stoves; 
but this muſt be done with Caution; for if you make the 
Heat too great, it will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot, whereby 
they will be weaken'd ; and the Seaſon being too far ad- 
vanced to permit their Shoots to grow ſtrong, their Leaves 
will often decay, and fall off, You muſt alſo obſerve to 


y, their 
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refreſh your Plants with Water pretty often ; for when 
you begin to make Fires, it will dry the Air of the Houſe, 
andoccaſion the Plants. to perſpire more freely than be- 
fore, whereby they will require more Water : but you 
muſt not give it to them in large Quantities, but rather 
tly, and a little at each time. When you obſerve 
the Leaves of any Plants decay, you ſhould pick them off, 
and keep the Stove conſtantly clear from any fallen Leaves, 
Cobwebs, or any other Filth; which not only renders the 
Houſe neat, but is very neceſſary to preſerve your Plants 
in Health, 8 
Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe and Stove. 
The Scarlet Flowering Geranium, Geranium with an 
Aſarabacca · leaf, Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, Cotyledons, 
Chryſanthemums, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Ilex- 
leay'd, Jaſmine, Indian Yellow Jaſmine, Anemonoſper- 
moss, Perfian Cyclamens, Aloes of many Kinds, Canary 
Campanula, Caſſia Bahamenfis, Senſitive and Humble 
Plants, Guernſey Lily, Belladonna Lily, Three-leav'd Paſ- 
ſion-flower, Alaternoides Ericz folio, Leonurus, Euphor- 
bium Neri folio, Alcea Groſſulariæ folio, Double-flower- 
ing Myrtle, Yucca Indica, Polygala arboreſcens, Myrto- 
ciſtus, Papaya, Ketmia ſemine moſchato, Senecio folio 
retuſo, Opuntia's, Plumeria, Granadilla's, Turnera's, She- 
rardia's, Malpighia, Sena Spuria, Helleborine with pur- 
Flowers, Solanums, Conyza's, Martynia, Alaternoides 
Telephi folio, Milleria, Camara's, Rauvolfia, Indian Blad- 


der- nut, Maranta, Ginger, Acacia's, Hzmanthus, Dou- 


ble Oleander, Lotus Sancti Jacobi, with ſome others. 
NOVEMBER. 
Work to be done in the Kitchen-garden. 


— 


* 
4 * 


* H E Ground between your Artichokes muſt now 
„ I + be trench'd, obſerving to lay a large Ridge of 


over the Roots, equally on their Sides and Tops, 
to prevent their being injur d by Froſt; which will pre- 
ſerve them much better than long Dung, which is by ſome 
ignorant Perſons uſed for that Purpoſe. But before this 
is done, the Plants ſhould be cut off quite cloſe to the Sur- 


face of the Ground, unleſs where there are ſome very 


that ſtrong Plants which are knit for Fruit, which may be tied 


up with a ſmall Band, and the Earth laid up cloſe to them, 
which will preſerve them from Froſt, unleſs it be very 
ſevere; in which Caſe it will be to cover them 


of this Month, or the Beginning of the next; 


the 
for when they are earthed too early, they are apt to ſhoot 


through the Ridges of Earth, and are then in Danger 
being cut off by Froſt: ſo that, where there is but a ſmall 
Quantity, which may be earthed in a little time, it ſhould 
of hard Froſt. 


ue hat Bev 3 ra 
Theſe Ridges of Earth will be ſufficient to preſerve the - 


Artichokes, in all common Winters ; but if it happen to 
be a very ſevere Winter, it will be proper. to lay Straw, 
long Dung, Peas-haulm, or Tanners Bark, over the 
R which, if either of theſe Coverings is laid 

ick, will intirely ſecure them from being deſtroy 

Your A which were not dreſſed the laſt 

onth, ſhould not be deferr'd any longer than the Be- 
ginning of this; therefore you muſt cut down the Haulm, 
and hoe the Weeds from off the Beds into the Alleys, 
where they. muſt be buried ; and the Earth of the Alleys 
ſhould be ſpread over the Beds, in the manner directed in 
the former Month. | | 

In mild Weather you muſt let your Cauliflower and 
Lettuce-plants, which are under Glaſſes, or in Frames, 
have as much free Air as poſſible, by ſetting off the Glaſſes 
every Day in dry Weather; and, in very wet Weather, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be kept over them; but they muſt be 
raiſed, to let. in as much free Air as poſſible; for they 
ſhould not receive too much Wet ar this Seaſon, left it 
ſhould cauſe them to rot : nor muſt they be too cloſel 


covered, 


covered, leſt they draw up too weak, which will endanger 
them, if there ſhould afterwards be much froſty Weather 
with dark Days, when they will require to be cloſely co- 


You muſt alſo ſow Peas, and plant Beans, in dry Wea- 
ther, to ſucceed thoſe which were planted the former 


Month; and you ſhould draw fome Earth to the Stems of 


thoſe which are come up; which will preferve them from 
being injured by the Froſt. - 9 
upon moderate Hot · beds; 


Sow all Sorts of Sallad-herbs 
as Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, &c: 
that the Table may be conſtantly furniſhed with them ; 
and in dry Weather take up your Endive which is full- 
grown, and lay it into Trenches to blanch ; ing al- 
ways to place it on the Sides of the Ridges, that the Wet 
may run off, otherwiſe it would rot the Plants: you muſt 
D—_—_—— — | 
to bury the Heart of the Plants; but this muſt always be 
done in dry Weather. | 12 

You ſhould now dung and trench the Ground which is 
deſign'd for early Crops, laying it in Ridges until the time 
that you make uſe of it; which will be of Service 
to refreſh and ſweeten the Ground: baſes, Oy gag Ws 
much of this Work 
it will put you forward in the Spring, when many other 
Works will require to be done. 
The Beginning of this Month you .ſhould ſow ſome 
Hole early in the Spring, provided 
: , to come in ing, 1 
not protons i the Linke-ead the laſt Month; 
if you did, you may defer the doing of it until the Mid- 
dle of this, whereby you will have a greater Chance of ſuc- 


ceedin 
Onions, and other Crops which were 


| You Splch, 
ſown in July and Auguſt, muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds; which, if permitted to remain at this 
ſon, will overſpread the Crops, and, by detaining 


— Moiſture, will cauſe them to rot. 
Pick all decay 


many Heads as thoſe Beds which are made the Beginning 
of January, nor will the Aſparagus be near fo well colour d: 


ſo that it is only fit for Perſons of Curioſity to make Beds 1 


at this Seaſon. | 
Take up the Roots of Carrots, Parſneps, Potatoes, &c. 
toward the End of this Month, and lay them in Sand, in 


ſupplied with theſe Things until the Froſt is out of the 
Ground again. | | 
If this Month ſhould prove dry and froſty, 
It may be ready when you want to dig the Ground, which 
will forward your Affairs greatly. The not obſerving of 
this, many times cauſes a great Hurry of Buſineſs toge- 
ther, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible; be- 
cauſe, whenever this happens, either ſome Things are in- 
tirely neglected, or are ſlighted over too careleſly. 

You muſt now freſh tie your 'Reed-hedges with Oſiers, 
if they were not done in the former Month ; otherwiſe 
the ſtrong Winds, which uſually happen at this Seaſon, 
will tear them from the Stakes, and break the Reeds, which 
will render it troubleſome to repair them. _ 

Where there are Hot-beds either for Sallading, Cucum- 
bers, or any other Purpoſe, they muſt be carefully attend- 
ed at this Seaſon ; for the Nights are now long and cold, 
and the Days either froſty, wet, or foggy, ſo that little 
Air can be given to the Beds; whereby the Plants oſten 
grow mouldy, and rot off; and the Heat of the Bed is 

oſten greatly abated either by Rain or Snow, which ren- 
ders it very ditficulc to manage Hot - beds at this Scaſon. 
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Skirrers, 


performed as you can conveniently, - 


Radiſhes on warm Borders, near Pales and 


you muſt 1 
carry Dung into the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, that 


Ag, Brown Con, 
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| formerly planted, 
to clear the Ground from Weeds ; but you ſhould firſt 
may be no Litter afterwards; 


and dig u | 

of the Earth between the Plants 1 
greatly ſtrengthen them: but if the Ground be very poor, 
it will be proper to a little very rotten Dung over 
the Beds, which will be very ſerviceable to them. 

I you have any late Fruits ſtill remaining upon the 
Trees, you muſt gather them the firſt dry Day ; for if 
they are ſuffered to hang longer upon the Trees, they will 
be in Danger of periſhing by Froſt and Wet : and your 
fine Winter Pears and Apples, which were gather'd the 
laſt Month, muſt now be pack'd up cloſe in Baſkets of 
Wheat-ftraw, and placed where neither the Froſt nor too 
much Air can get to them, otherwiſe they are liable to 
periſh in a ſhort time. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears; Sucre-vert, La Chaſſerie, La Marquiſe, Chat 
brule, Le Beſidery, Craſane, or Craſane, Mar- 
tin Sec, l' Amadote, Louiſe-bonne, Colmar, Petit Oin, 

i Virgoule, 
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ot hers - 
EX <> Rennet Griſe, Aromatic Pippin, Nonpareil, 
| Pippin, Calville 

pendu, Fenowlletre, Herefor in 
: pins French Pippin, Kentifo Pippin, Harvey 
Ruſſet, Golden Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſert, Winter Queen- 


Wark to be done in the Nurſery. 


IF in the former Monch you could ox fiſh flat 
ing Trees in urſery, may now com- 
pie i bur this hold be done the inning of this 

Fibres may be puſh'd out before Win- 
Trees as are planted at the End of this 


„ Months, ſeld out 
Spring ; for . 
ion is at a Stand, till the Warmth of 


the careful not to 


wu tobe dane in the Flower-Oanden. 
The Beginning of this Month you muſt finiſh planti 


ers muſt now be 
Pleafure- to ſtir the Surface of the Ground, which 
will prevent Weeds and Moſs from growi z but 


ou ſhould be very careful not to ſtir the 
left 22 the Roots which are under- ground. 


If the 
Peonies, moſt other 
| Lychnis's, Veroni 
ca's, Canterbury Bells, London Pride, and other 
fibroſe-rooted Plants; though it were better i 
former Month N 1 Froſt 2 ſet in 
after are » it will prevent their taking 
| Tus Rk of ſeedling bulbous-rooted Flowe 
were not removed the laſt Seaſon, 
to prevent Weeds and Moſs from 1 
ſome freſh Earth ſhould be fj their Surface, 
prevent the Froſt from injuring the Roots. 

Your Pots of choice Auricula's and ions muſt 
ſhelter*d from hard Rains, Froſt, and Snow, by Cover- 
ings either of Mats or Cloths ; but where there is not Con- 
veniency for this, the Pots ſhould be laid down on one Side, 
to prevent the Moiſture from lodging in the Pots, which 


hardy 


ir 
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deſign d for plant- 


too deep. 


You may yet tranſplant Roſes, Lilacs, Syringa's, Jaf- 
mines, Laburnums, Spirza frutex, Honeyſuckles, Hy- 
pericum frutex, Colutea's, and moſt other hardy flpwer- 
ing Shrubs, if the Soil be dry where they are to be plant- 
ed, otherwiſe it is better to defer it till February. . 

Turn your Compoſts which have been prepared for Pots 
or Borders, that the Parts may be equally mix d, and may 
receive the Benefit of Air and Froſt, to ſweeten them, 
and render them looſer. You ſhould alſo prepare freſh 
Com at this Seaſon, that you may not want a Sup- 
ply the following Year, it being the better Way to have 
three or -four Stocks under. each other, that they may lie 
the longer before they are uſed ; for if the Parts are not 
ka are plant- 

Toward the Latter-end of this Month, if the Seaſon 
ſhould proye wet or froſty, you muſt arch your Beds of 
choice Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and Hyacinths, with 
Hoops, that they may be cover'd with Mats or Cloths, 
to prevent the Froſt from ing the Ground to the 
Roots, and keep off too large Quantities of Water, which, 
if permitted to ſoak into the Beds, will cauſe the Roots to 
rot off in the Spring, 
Your Wi arters ſhould now be trimm'd, and 
the Ground dug between the Trees, which will render it 
neat, and encourage the Growth of the Trees; but if 
you have any Flower-roots growing thereon, you muſt be 

them in digging. "By 
Weather, when little Work can 
eee ü 
ready for ſowing in the Spring, and a Quantity of 

Numbers to label your choice Flowers; and be ſure to 
your Tools of all Sorts, that they may be rcady 
or Uſe in the Spring. | PEE: 

Plants in Flower in the open Air. 

Same Sorts of Starworts, two Sorts of Golden-rods, 
Annual Stock-gilliflower, Double Colchicum, Saffron, Au- 
tumnal Crocus, Heart's-caſe, or Panſies, three or four 
Sorts of Perennial Sunflowers, Plumbago, or Leadwort, 
and, if the Seaſon be mild, ſome Single Anemonies, and 
Polyanthus Narcifſus, where they were not removed the 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


In very wet er 


and Evonymus in Fruit. wy 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be gatber d for Uſe. 


Calamus Aromaticus-roots, Iris-roots, Aſparagus-roots, 
Swallow-wort-roots, Beet- roots, Elecampane-roots, Eryn- 
Fennel- roots, Henbane- roots, Savin, Scorzo- 
nera · root, Skirret - root, Tormentil· root. : 
Work to be dine in the Green · houſe and Stove, 
you muſt remove into 


Plants have as much ——— by o 
Glaſſes every Day ; and you muſt look over 
Day conſtantly, to ſee which of them wan 
there are ſome Sorts of Plants which will requi 
i many others 
do not require it above once; ſo that you ſhould not water 
them 


that the Damp may paſs the V 
6 
11 x ou 
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You muſt frequently pick off ali decay'd Leaves from 
your Plants, and not permit them to fall among your Pots 
and Tubs, which will make a Litter in the Houle, and, as 
they rot, will infect the Ar; which being imbibed by the 
Plants, will cauſe them to change the Verdure of their 
Leaves to a pale ſickly Complexion. 25 3 
As the Cold advances, you muſt increaſe your Fires in 
the Stove proportionably ; being careful not to over - heat 
the Air, leſt you cauſe the Plants to ſhoot too freely, 
which is injurious to them at this Seaſon ; nor ſhould you 
ſuffer the Air to be too cold, leſt their Leaves decay and 
fall off, and the extreme Parts of the Plants periſh : you 
muſt alſo obſerve to water the Plants as often as you per- 
ceive they require it, which will be proportionable to the 
Heat of the Air; but the Water ſhould be placed in the 
Stove eighteen or twenty Hours before it is uſed, that it 
may acquire a proportionable Heat to the Air of the 
Houſe ; and never give it in too great Quantities ; for it 
is much the better Method to water your Plants often and 
ſparingly, than to overwater them at this Seaſon. * 
You muſt conſtantly pick off all decay d Leaves from 


the tender Plants in the Stove, and clean their Leaves and 


Stems from Filth, which they are very ſubject to contract 
at this Seaſon ; as alſo from Inſets, which often infeſt 
them, eſpecially the Coffee-tree, which will require to be 
frequently cleaned. 
Tour Anana or Pine-apple-plants muſt not be ſuffered 
to remain longer in the Bark-bed than the Beginning of 
the Month, at which time they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove ; obſerving to do it in a warm Day, and place 
them where they may have a great Share of Heat, with- 
out which they ſeldom produce Fruit : this is only to be 
underſtood of fuch as are kept in a dry Stove in Winter; 
for where there is a Tan-bed in the Stove, the Plants muſt 
be placed therein before this time. 


Plants now in Flower in the Gran bank ant Sore. 


Several Sorts of Aloes, ſome Geraniums, Sedum Ar- 
boreſcens, Cotyledons, Anemonoſpermos's, Alaternoides 
Ericz folio, Leonurus, Canary C 
tree, Yellow Indian Jaſmine, Indian Naſturtium with a 
double Flower, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Viburnums, Ilex-leav d 
Jaſmine, Senecio folio retuſo, Large Blue Virginian Star+ 
wort, DoubleHower'd Myrtle, Caſſia Bahamenſis, Papaw- 
tree, Chryſanthemum arboreſcens, Doria Africana , wu 
bez folio, Perennial Aſteriſcus, Canary Baſe-horehound, 
Indian Flowering Reed, Malpighia Mali Punici facie, Ca- 
calianthemums, Senſitive Plants, Azorian Jaſmine, Gra · 
nadilla's, Alcæa Africana arboreſcens, Guernſey Lily, Bel- 
ladonna Lily, with ſome others. 7 


DECEMBER 
Wark to be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


HIS Month (the Days being at the ſhorteſt) is the 
darzkeſt of the whole Year, and is ſubject to differ- 
ent Sorts of Weather : ſometimes the Ground is frozen up, 
ſo that little can be done in the Garden; and at other times 
there are hard Rains, and thick ſtinking Fogs, which ren- 
der it very uncomfortable ſtirring abroad, and are very in- 
jurious to tender Plants. | 
If the Seaſon be mild, you may earth up thoſe Arti- 
chokes which were neglected the former Months ; in do- 
ing of which you ſhould bury a little rotten Dung in the 
Ground, which will greatly promote the Growth of your 
Artichokes the following Spring. 

Carry Dung into the Quarters of your Kitchen-garden, 
and ſpread it on the Ground, and trench up the Quarters, 
laying the Earth in Ridges, that it may be mellow'd by 
Froſt, and be fit for Uſe when the Seaſon for cropping 
them comes on; for if you do not get your Ground in 
Readmeſs at this Seaſon, you will have too much Buſineſs 
hurrying upon you in the Spring. | 

Pick Snails out of the Holes of old Walls, or from un- 
der Pales, Hedges, broken Pots, or other Rubbiſh, in 
which Places they lay themſelves up during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, and may be then eaſily taken before they get abroad 
again. ” t's 


7 


 Candy-tuft- 


Sow Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep; and 
other Sallad-herbs, upon a moderate Hor bed, which houkd 
be either cover'd with Frames, or arch'd ovet with Hoops, 
and _—_— for — 17 theſe Seeds will 
not come up where they are to the open Air. 
ln mild Weather you ſhould obſerve 3 your 
Cauliflo wer- plants every Day, that may enjoy the free 
Air, otherwiſe will draw up „and be good for 
little; you muſt alſo conſtantly pick off all decay d Leaves, 
which, if ſuffer'd to remain on, will be very injurious to 
the Plants, eſpecially if it ſhould happen, the Wea- 
ther will not permit the Beds to be uncover'd for two or 
three Days together, which is often the-Caſe at this Sea- 
ſon, when theſe decay'd Leaves, rotting in the Beds, will 
emit a rancid Vapour, which, mixing with the confin'd 
Air of the Beds, will render it for the Plants. 
Earth up your Celery to blanch it ; but this muſt be 
done in dry Weather, otherwiſe it will rot the Plants. At 
this time it ſhould be earthed up as near the Tops of the 
Plants as poſlible, 5 You ſhould 
alſo earth up Chardons as near their Tops as poſſible, for 
1 | | Ee" l 

Take up Endive in a dry Day, and it up in a dri 
Place for two or three Days, that 2 
from between the Leaves, and then lay it in Ridges on a 
dry Spot of Ground to blanch it; obſerving to [cloſe the 
Leaves up regularly, and put it into the Ground, almoſt 

ou may now Hot Aſparagus, to 

ply the Table about the Latter-end of Fenuary ; for 0 
this Seaſon it will be near fix Weeks from the time of 
making the Beds, before the Aſparagus will be fit to cut. 
About the Middle of this Month, if the Weather is 
mild, you ſhould ſow ſome early Peas on warm Borders, 
to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown the former Months; 
—— ſome Earth up about the Stems of 
hoſe E Beans which are come up, to protect them 
R | wy os Ty! 
| up Cabbages and Savoys which are deſign'd for 
Seed, and hang them up in a dry Room by their Stalks 
for a Week or ten Days, to drain them of Moiſture ; and 
then plant them down in a warm Border, almoſt over their 
Heads, leaving only the Upper-part of their Heads above 
ground; but the Earth ſhould: be raiſed in an Hill about 
each, the better to throw off the Wet, which, if detain'd 
about them, will cauſe them to rot. 3 
Lou may alſo fow ſome Radiſhes, Carrots, and Let- 
tuce, on warm Borders, near Walls or Pales, for an early 
Crop; becauſe it may happen, that thoſe which were 
ſown the former Months may be deſtroy d, and theſe 
pay -L1 for which Reaſon it is proper always to have two 
or three Crops, one under the other, which will allow you 
2 better Chance than if you had but one. 

Toward the Latter-end of this Month you ſhould plant 


ſome Sandwich and Toker Beans, which are hardier than 


the Vindſer Kind, and will be very to ſucceed the 
Spaniſh or Lisbon Beans, which were the former 


Month, ſo that there may be a conſtant Supply for the 
When the Ground is frezen ſo hard, that you cannot 
dig it, you ſhould repair your Fences, and carry 
upon your Quarters, that it may be ready when the F 
firſt goes off; you ſhould alſo clean your Seeds ready 
for ſowing, and 7 all your Tools, that there may 
W Seaſon is favourable for cropping 
r Ground. : > — 5 
Nas e en e 
to cover them with freſn dry Straw, fo thick as to keep 
out the Froſt and Wet, both which are 'very injurious to 
theſe Beds; but, where proper Care is taken, there will 
be a conſtant Supply of theſe for the Table in the moſt ri- 
gorous Seaſons. $i Sree 


Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Cabbages, Red Cabbages, Borecole, Cauli- 
flowers, and ſome Broccoli, Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, 
Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Salſafy, Beets, and Horſe- 
radiſh, 2 wy 


Onions, 


Grand the 
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- Onibns, Lecks, Garlick, Rocambole, Eſchalots, Thyme, 
Winter-ſavory,' Hyflop, Sage, Roſmary, Chard-beets, 
Chardons,' Celety, Chervil, and fome other Herbs for 


tuce, and other Sallad-herbs, | 
Endive, and ſome Brown Dutch Lettuce, from under 
Glaſſes in mild Weather; with Mint and Tarragon upon 
Hot beds made the Beginning of laſt Month, and Aſpa- 
Work to bt done in the Fruit-Garden and Orchard. 

If the Scaſon be mild, you may dig and prepare your 
planting Fruit - trees in February ; and 


the Borders of your Fruit with fome freſh 
greatly encourage your Trers, 


It will not be proper to prune any of your Fruit-trees 
either againſt Walls or Eſpaliers at this Seaſon, left the 
Froſt ſhould follow ſoon after; which would injure the 
wounded Branches, eſpecially of Peaches, Apricots, and 

other tender Fruit-trees. fad 

Emine your Orchards, and cut all dead Branches out 

of the Trees, as alſo ſuch as croſs each other ; in doing 

of which you ſhould obferve to make the Wound ſloping, 


and as ſmooth us poſſible, that the Wet may the eaſier paſs 


Tou may alſo dung and plow the Ground of your 
Orchards between the Trees, which will be of great Ser- 
vice to thern, — 2 — fairer, and 
better taſted; and where you intend to plant any young 
Orchards in the Spring, the Ground ſhould now be pre- 
| pared for that Purpoſe. Ss . 
In Weather you ſhould be careful to cover the 
Ground your new- planted Trees with Mulch, to 
ent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground to their 
— for that would greatly injure the young Fibres. 
Tou muſt alſo be very careful to keep the Froſt out of 
the Room where you your choice Winter- fruit; for 
whenever any of the Fruit are frozen, they certainly de- 
cay ſoon after. 1 | 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears ; the Colmar, St. Germain, St. Andrew, Virgou- 
leuſe, Ambrette, Leſchaſſerie, Epine d' Hyver, St. Augu- 
fine, Beurre d' Hyver, Louiſe-bonne, FAmadotte, Spa- 
xiſþ Boncretien, Poire de livre, Ronville, Citron d' Hyver, 


Rouſclette d'Hyver, Martin Sec, wih ſome others. 


Apples; the Nonpareil, Golden Pippin, French Pip- 
pin, Holland Pippin, Kentiſh Pippin, Pilt's Ruſſet, Win- 
ter Pearmain, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Haute-bonne, - Rennet 


Griſe, Aromatic Ruſſet, Winter Gilliflower, Golden Ruf- 
ſer, Pear Ruſſet, Harvey Apple, Winter Queening, with: 


ſome others of leſs Note. | ©: .,_* "Flowers and Seeds when they are ſown, and make all your 
As alſo Medlars, Services, Almonds, ſome Grapes, —T ook ready for Uſe againſt Spring, when you will have 
where they have been carefully preſerved, Cheſknuts, Wal- full Employment abroad. 
nuts, and Small Nuts. Plants now in Flower in the open Air. 
Wark to be done in the Nurſery. Some Si Anemonies, Polyanthus's, Primroſes, 


In this Month and the next it is very unſafe to tranſ- 
plant Trees ; therefore _ can be done &y wad gen + 
except ing in Dung where it is wanted; in mi 
Wr the Ground, where you intend to plant 
Trees in the Spring. 

Obſerve now to lay Mulch about the Stems of your new- 
planted Trees, where it has been omitted in the former 
Months ; otherwiſe the Froſt will enter the Ground, and 
— EO WE We AR POrEEny 
weaken'd. | „ 

In froſty Weather look well to ſuch Nurſeries as are ex- 
poſed to Hares, Rabbets, c. for in ſuch Seaſons theſe 
Animals will be apt to bark your young Trees, and ſpoil 
cheak, 0! 11 26 18 | 

If the Weather is mild, you may continue to dig be- 
tween your Rows of Trees in the Nurſery, where it has 
not been already done; obſerving, as was before directed, 
not to injure their Roots. 

Obſerve alſo to ſecure ſuch young Exotic Trees as have 
not Strength to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate, by laying 


gr Muſtard; Rape, Radifh, Turnep, ſmall Let- - 
upon the Hot-bed ; Celery, . 


Jurious to them; but in mild Weather they ſhould have as 


and Borders — 


doing of this you muſt be careful not to injure any of the 


Im froſty Weather, when you can do little Work in the 


! * 


December 


Mulch round their Steme, and in ſevere Froſt cover theit 
Tops with Peas- haulm; but this muſt not remain after 
the Froſt is over, leſt it cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the ten 
der Parts of the Plants, for want of the free Air. Rho 
Be careful to cover your Beds of Seeds and Acorns, 
which were ſown in October, to 5 the Vermin from 
getting 3 to — Ar of the Ground, 
might injure ſuch o as are ſprouting. 
You ſhould now plaſh Hedges round your Nearkry as 
Orchard, *and repair your other Fences ; for now is the 
moſt leiſure Time of the whole Year, in the Nurſery. 


Work to be done in the Pleaſure-Garden. - 
Tour Beds of choice Ranunculus's, Agemonies, and 
Hyacinths, ſhould be carefully covered in very wet or 
Weather, both which are equally prejudicial to 


them. 
The Pots or Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould alſo be 
covered in very hard Rains, or ſevere Froſt, otherwiſe they 
will be in Danger of being deſtroy d thereby. 
Cover your choice Carnations and Auricula's, to pro- 
tect them from great Rains and Snow, which are very in- 


much free Air as ble, otherwiſe they will draw up we: 
and become e * ä 4 I 
You ſhould now lay ſome Mulch about the Roots of 
your new-planted Trees and Shrubs, as alſo about your 
Exotic Trees which are planted in the open Air, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from TK the Ground to their Roots, 
which would greatly injure, if not deſtroy them. | 
Turn over your ſeveral Heaps of Earth which are pre 
pared for the Flower-garden, that the Froſt may mellow 
them; and mix up ſome new Heaps, that you may have 
a Quantity always prepared eight or ten Months, at leaſt, 
before you uſe them. | | 3 
In mild Weather you ſhould dig and prepare your Beds 
planting Flower- roots in the Spring; 
in doing of which, it will be proper to lay the Earth up in 
a Ridge, that the heavy Rains may run off, which would 
render the Earth too wet for Planting, if the Beds were 
laid flat to receive them. | 
Continue to dig up the Ground in your Wilderneſs- 
quarters, that the Whole may be render'd neat againſt the 
next Spring, when the Trees begin to bud, and the Flows 
ers blow, which will invite Perſons to walk out ; bur in 


Plat which grow between the Trees. 
repare ſuch Parts of your Garden where you intend 


to plant flowering Shrubs or tender Trees out in the 
Spring; but this Ground ſhould be laid in Ridges till the 


Seaſon for planting is come. 


Garden, you muſt prepare your Tallies to number your 


Stock-gillilowers, Narciſſus's, Helleboraſter, or Bear's- 

foot, Alyſſon Halimi folio, Red-flower d Spring Cycla- 

men, Tangier Fumitary, Narrow-leav'd Golden- rod, and, 

in mild Weather, ſometimes the Winter Aconite, and Snow- 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Lauruſtinus, Arbutus, or the Strawberry-tree, Spurge- 
laurel, Glaſtenbury Thorn, Virginian Groundſel-tree, Up- 
right Blue-berried Honeyſuckle, Geniſta Spinoſa, Clematis 
Bztica, Cytiſus Maranthe, and, in mild Weather, the 
Mezereon, Pyracantha in Fruit. 


Medicinal Plants, which may now be gathered for Uſe. 


Beet-root, Elecampane-root, Fennel-root, Henbane- 
root, Helleboraſter, or Bears-foot, Lovage-root, Spignel- 
root, Butterbur-root, Hogs-fennel-root, Harts-tongue, Po- 
lypody-root, Solomon's Seal-root, Savin, Sopewort-root, 
Scorzonera-root, Skirret- root. 


All 
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All theſe Roots may be taken up, whenever the Froſt 
doth nor prevent it : for as moſt of theſe Plants are at this 


Seaſon in an unactive State, ſo they are in the greateſt Per- ing 


fection, either for Medicine, or the Table. 
Work to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 
If the Seaſon be very cold, you muſt keep the Win- 


dows and Doors of your Green-houſe cloſely ſhut ; but in 


mild Weather you ſhould open ſome of them, to let freſh 
Air into the Houſe ; otherwiſe there will be a damp moiſt 
Air, which will cauſe the tender Shoots of the ts to 
grow mouldy, and decay: therefore, whenever ob- 
ſerve any Mouldinefs upon your Plants, you muſt imme- 
diately clean it off; otherwiſe it will ſpread, and infect the 
neighbouring Plants. You muſt alſo diligently pick off 
all decay d Leaves, and not permit them to fall off upon 
the Floor ; becauſe, if they remain in the Houſe, they 
will rot, and infect the Air, to the Injury of your Plants. 
Tuoou muſt now water your Plants ſparingly, eſpe- 
cially ſuch of them as are of a ſucculent Nature ; as Aloes, 
Cereus's, Ficoides s, Sedums, Cotyledons, Ec. but your 
Myrtles, Amomum Plinii's, Leonurus's, Oleanders, Bays, 
. Adhatoda, with other woody Plants, muſt be frequen 
water d; but in cold Weather they ſhould not have too 
much Water given them at a time, but rather give it to 
them often, and in leſs Quantities. 
The Fires in the Stoves muſt now be carefully kept up, 
as well in dark foggy Weather, as in ſevere Froſt; for if 
the Air is damp, it is equally injurious as a ſharp Air to 
the Plants; fo that you muſt be directed by a well-gra- 
duated Thermometer, as to the Degree of Heat which 


your Plants require, 
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| Filth, 
which are ſubject to contract, eſpecially the 
9 be often cleanſed, otherwiſe = 
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SHALL here mention a few Plants, which are 
now growing in ſome of the Exgliſb Gardens; but 
do not produce their Flowers and Fruit ſo perfectly 
in our 82 to enable us to determine their 
Claſſes, or to deſcribe their general Characters. The 
Reader is deſired to excuſe the imperſect Account of 
them, as it is the beſt we have been able to give from the 
Writers who have treated on them. As to their Culture, 
it is what has been experienc'd to be ſucceſsful. | 
An zox baccifera laurifolia aromatica, fruf7u viridi ca- 
tyculato racemoſo. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. Vol. II. p. 87. Wild 
Cinnamon, falſly called #/inter's Bark. It is the Canella 
alba, or White Cinnamon of the Shops. 
This Tree grows plentifully in the low Lands in the 
Iſland of Jamaica; as alſo in many of the Caribbee, 
and in moſt of the Babama Iſlands. It uſually riſes to 
the Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet ; the Stem is 
from ten to fifteen Inches in Circumference; the Branches 
are produced without Order, as are alſo the Leaves, 


which are very ſmooth, of a pale-green Colour, and 


whitiſh underneath : theſe are about three Inches long, 
narrow at the Footſtalk, but broad and rounding at their, 


Extremity, having one middle Rib. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the Branches, which ſeem to 
be of one Leaf, cut into five Parts pretty deep ; they are 
of a Roſe-colour, and, v t. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by round Berries, about the Size of ſmall Peas, which 


are of a purple Colour when ripe, each having three 


ſhining Seeds incloſed in a ſlimy Mucilage. The whole 
Plant is very aromatic; the Leaves, when broken, have 
a very warm ſpicy Flavour, which heats the Mouth greatly, 
leaving a Sharpneſs like that of the hotteſt Spice-ginger- 
| bread. The Bark of this Tree was formerly much in Uſe 
in Medicine, but, at 
the Shops; tho', in the Northern Parts of the World, it 
is more eſteem'd, where it is uſed in Diſtilling. When 
the Bark was firſt introduced in Medicine, it was ſup- 
poſed to be the true Winter's Bark ; but this Miſtake was 
rectiſied by Sir Hans Sloane, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society. 

This Tree is pretty difficult to propagate in England, 
as the Seeds ſeldom retain their growing long, 
eſpecially if they are taken out of their Covers; for theſe 
very warm aromatic Seeds much ſooner loſe their vege- 
tative Quality, than thoſe of moſt other Plants; ſo that 
unleſs the Seeds are brought over very freſh, and imme- 
diately ſown when they arrive in England, there will be 
ſmall Hopes of their ſucceeding. As there are plenty of 
theſe Trees on the Bahama Iſlands, their Berries might be 
eaſily procured from thence: and if theſe were brought 
over in Sand, or light Earth, there would be a much better 
Chance for their growing. 

This Tree is at preſent pretty rare in the Engl; Gar- 
dens, being very difficult to propagate : the only Method 


ent, is rarely to be met with in 


N DIX. 


by which I have been able to get any Increaſe from the 


Plant, was by Cuttings, and that after many unſucceſsful 
Attempts ; for from many Trials, by laying down of the 
Branches, as alſo by planting Cuttings in various Seaſons, 
without Succeſs, at laſt, by planting ſeveral Cuttings with 
a Joint of the old Wood in March, before the Plant began 
to make any new Shoots, ſome of the Cuttings put out 
Roots, and grew very well the ſame Summer ; but theſe 
Cuttings will often continue freſh, and look promiſing for 


| ſeveral Months, without having put out any Roots; fo 


that there can be no Judgment formed from their Appear- 
ance, till they are examined to the Bottom. py 
There have not been any Flowers produced on this Tree 
in England, as far as I can learn; for the largeſt Plant of 
this Kind, which I have ſeen, is in the Phyfic-garden at 
Chelſea, which is upward of cight Feet high, and well 
furniſhed with Branches. This was raiſed from Seeds there, 
and is now very thriving ; but while young, grew very 
ſlowly, making very little Progreſs during the firſt five 
Years from the Seed ; but as the Plants uſually produce 
Flowers, when they are ſmaller than this, in the natural 
Places of their Growth, we may hope ſoon to have Flow- 
ers on this Plant; for, although it hath not as yet pro- 
duced any Flowers, yet, as it retains its Leaves through 
the Year, it makes an Variety in the Stove, the 
Leaves being of a different Green from thoſe of moſt other 


Plants. 


As this Plant is a Native of a warm Country, it will 
not thrive in the open Air in England, even in the warmeſt 
Seaſon of the Tear; therefore the Plants ſhould conſtantly 
remain in the Bark-ſtove, and during the Summer-ſeaſon, 
will require a large Share of Air in warm Weather; but in 
Winter they muſt have a good Share of Warmth, other- 
wiſe they cannot be preſerved, If theſe Plants are kept 
in the ſame Degree of Heat as the Coffee-tree uſually 
thrives in, they will ſucceed very well. The Earth in which 
they are planted ſhould be light, and pretty rich, ſuch as 


that of the Kitchen-gardens near London; for in ſtiff ſtrong 


Ground the Plants will not live, nor do they thrive in a 
ſandy Soil; but in an eaſy light Ground, which has been 


well turned and wrought, they thrive beſt. In the Winter 


the Plants will require to be often watered ; but Water 
ſhould not be given them in too great Quantities at that 
Seaſon : in Summer, during the warm Seaſon, they muſt _ 
have a greater Plenty of it. 

The Cuttings of theſe Plants ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with the ſame Sort of light Earth, and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and, 
in the Heat of the Day, they ſhould be ſcreened from the 
Sun. They muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, and 
when the Heat of the Bed declines, the Pots muſt be re- 
moved into a freſh Bed, to promote their rooting, 


Ax BO foliis pinnatis, nullo impari alam claudente, 
nervo ad latus unum excurrente, fructu anguloſo magno, 
11 N ſemine 


F 
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ſemine alato inſtar pinus. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carolin. The Ma- 
any-tree. 
"7 Tree is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of America, 
growing plentifully in the Iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hiſpaniola : there are alſo many of them on the Bahama 
INands-; but T have not heard of their being found in any 
of the. Leeward Illands. In Cuba and Jamaica there are 
Trees of a very large Size, ſo as to cut into Planks of 
ſix Feet Breadth ; but thofe on os ＋ 4. 
ſo large, h there they are frequently four Feet 
— Sy: to a great Height, notwithſtanding they 
are generally found growing upon the ſolid Rocks, where 
there is ſcarce any Earth for their Nouriſnment. The 
Wood which has been brought from the Babama Iſlands 
has uſually paſſed under the Appellation of Madeira Woed ; 
but there is no Doubt of its being the ſame as the Mabo- 
gany. The Spaniards. make great Uſe of this Wood for 
building of Ships, for which Purpoſe it is better adapted, 
than any other Sort of Wood yet known ; being very du- 
rable, reſiſting Gun-ſhots, and burying the Shot without 
ſplintering; nor is the Worm fo apt to eat this Wood as 
that of the Oak; ſo that, for the Weſt-Indies, the Ships 
built of Mahogany are preferable to any other. 
The Excellency of this Wood, for all domeſtic Uſes, 
is now ſufficiently known in England; and it is a Matter 
of Surprize, that the Tree ſhould not have been taken 
notice of, by any Hiſtorian or Traveller, to this time: 
the only Author who has mentioned this Tree, is Mr, 
Cateſty, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, and the Ba- 
hama /lands ; before whom I believe neither the Tree or 
the Wood was taken notice of by any; altho* the Wood 


— 


has been many Years brought to England, in great Quan- 


Cities. 

There are very few of theſe Trees at preſent in England, 
and thoſe are but very ſmall, being very flow of Growth 
here; tho? in the Weſt- Indies they are of ſo quick Growth, 
as to arrive to a large Size in a few Years: the manner 
of their Propagation in the Babama Iſlands, as it is de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, is as follows : when the Fruit is 
ripe, the outer hard Shell or Covering ſeparates at the 
Bottom, next the Footſtalk, thereby expoſing the Seeds, 
which are faſten*d to an hard five-corner'd Column, ſtand- 
ing in the Middle : theſe Seeds, being broad and light, 
are diſperſed on the Surface of the Ground, which is v 
rocky. Such of the Seeds as happen to fall into the Fit- 
ſures of the Rock, very ſoon ſend forth Roots; and if 
theſe tender Fibres meet with Reſiſtance, from the Hard- 
neſs of the Rock, they creep out on the Surface of it, and 
ſeek another Fiſſure, into which they creep, and ſwell to 
ſuch a Size and Strength, as to break the Rock, and 
thereby make Way for the Root's deeper Penetration; 

and by this Nouriſhment from the Rock, the Trees grow 

to a large Size in a few Years. 

The Leaves of this Tree are winged like thoſe of the 
Aſh, having commonly three or four Pair of Pinnæ (or 
Labes) which are ſhorter and broader at their Baſe, than 
| thoſe of the Aſh, where they adhere to the Mid-rib, by 
very ſhort Footſtalks: theſe Lobes are very ſmooth, hav- 
ing but one Vein running thro? each, which is always on 
one Side, ſo as to divide them unequally. We have no 
perfect Account of the Flower of this Tree; thoſe which 
are exhibited in Mr. Cateſby's Natural H:ſtory, were drawn 
from a withered imperfect Fragment, which were the only 
Remains of the Flowers, which could be found at the 
time when he was there ; but the Fruit he has delineated 


very exactly, as I have had an Opportunity of compare- 


ing it with ſome which have been brought to England, 
The intire Fruit, before it opens, is of a brown Colour : 
theſe Fruit grow erect, upon long Footſtalks, which 
cloſe ly adhere to the five-corner*d Column, running thro? 
the middle of the Fruit, and to which the Seeds are faſten'd, 
lying #mbricatim, like Slates on an Houſe, over each other; 
ſo that when the Fruit is ripe, the outer Cover divides 
at the Bottom into five equal Parts; and when theſe fall 
off, and the Sceds are diſperſed, the Footſtalk and the 
Column remain ſome Months after on the Tree. 
Whether theſe Trees retain their Verdure thro? the Year, 
in their native Country, I cannot learn; but all thoſe 
Plants which have becn raiſed in this Country, conſtantly 


1 © 
caſt their Leaves in Winter, and remain deſtitute of 
Leaves for ſome Months: and as their whole time of 
Growth has not been longer than two Months, they have 
rarely made Shoots more than three Inches long: what 
has occaſion'd this great Diſparity of Growth, between 
thoſe in Americe and in this Coumtry, is hard to gueſs 
(ſince the Plants have 8 in the ſame Tempe- 
rature of Air with other Plants from the fame Country, 
which have thrived extremely faſt), unleſd the Want of 
eee 
no | ing thi: but 

from the Sceds; ſo that thoſe who have a Curioſity to raiſe 
any of the Plants, muſt be furniſh*d with Seeds from the 
Countries of their Growth: theſe ſhould be perfectly ripe, 
and preſerved in their outer Covers; and it they are put 
up in dry Sand, or light Earth, it will be a good Method 
of preſerving the Seeds; for want of. which, moſt, if not 
all, thoſe Seeds which have been lately brought to Exgland, 
have been ſpoiled: the only good Seeds which I have ſeen, 
were thoſe which were brought from the Babania Iſlands 
by Mr. Cateſby, moſt of which came up very well, and, 
during the firſt Summer, made good Progreſs ; but after- 
ward were extremely ſlow of Growth: which is alſo the 
Caſe with a few ather of the N- India Plants. The Seeds 
of this Plant ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible when they 
arrive here, in Pots filled wich light Earth; and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh the Earth with Water frequently; and 
if the Weather ſhould prove very warm, the Glafſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be ſhaded with Mats in the Middle 
of the Day, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for other Plants from 
the ſame Country; but they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
until they ſhed their Leaves; after which time, they may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully ſo as 
not to tear their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, being too tender to live in 
this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm Air. 

Altho' this Tree is not worth propagating in England, 
unleſs for Curioſity z yet if it was cultivated in ſome of 
the. Britiſh Colonies, it might become a national Ad- 
vantage. | 

I ſhall here mention two other Trees, which, by the 
Structure of their Fruit, ſeem to be nearly allied to the 
Mahogany-tree ; but as their Flowers have not been ſo 
well deſcribed, as to aſcertain their Genera, we cannot re- 
duce them to any Claſs. 


Cedrus Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini foliis non crenatis, 
fructu fngulari, quinis involucris craſſis validis cochleato- 
cavis, tolidem ſemina membranis adaufa, & columne can- 
naliculate pentagone pregrandi adnata, occludentibus or- 


nato. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 157. f. 1. The Barbados Cedar- 
tree : 


This Tree is very common in Barbados, Famaica, and 
all the Le:ward Iſlands of America; and there are ſome 
Authors, who have mentioned this Tree to have been found 
ſo far North as Virginia; but I believe they muſt have 
miſtaken this Tree, for this ſeems too tender to live in a 
Country where there are Froſts in Winter. It naturally 
grows on dry ſtrong Ground, and alſo upon Rocks in the 
ſame manner as the Mahogany, and grows to be one of 
largeſt Trees in the Country : the Wood is of a brown 
Colour, and has a fragrant Odour ; from whence the In- 
habitants have given it the Title of Cedar-tree, as they 
have = the ſame Appellation to ſome other Trees of 
very different Genera, The Trunks of theſe Trees are ſo 
large, as that the Inhabitants make them hollow, and 
ſhape them into Canoes and Periaguas; for which Purpoſe 
they are extremely well adapted; the Wood being loft, 
it may be cut out with great Facility ; and being very 
light, is proper for carrying a great Weight. There are 
ſome of theſe Canoes in the Weſt-Indies, which are fort 
Feet long, and fix broad, ſhaped out of the Trunks of 
theſe Trees. This Wood, being very light, is frequently 
cut out for Shingles to cover the Houſes in America, and 
is found to be very durable; but as the Worms are apt to 


cat 


eat this Wood, it is not proper for building of Ships; 
tho? it is often uſed for this Purpoſe, a alſo for ſhearing 
of Ships: it is often uſed for wainſcoting of Rooms, and 
to make Cheſts, becauſe Vermin do not ſo frequently breed 
in it, as in many other Sorts of Wood, this having a very 
bitter Taſte, which is communicated to whatever is put 
into the Cheſts, eſpecially when the Wood is freſh. 
There are ſome Plants of this Sort in England, which 
are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting Exotic Plants: theſe have been raiſed from the 
Seeds, which have been brought from. Barbados; but 
they are too tender to live in the open Air in England; 
therefore theſe Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Mahogany; but they are of much quicker 
Growth; ff in four Tears, from the Seed, I have had the 
Plants upward of ten Feet high: the Leaves of fome of 
them were more than two Feet long, having twelve or 
fourteen Pair of Pinnæ (or Lobes); each of which were 
| as large as thoſe of the Aſh- tree, to which they bear a 
great Reſemblance at a little Diſtance ; but on nearer In- 
CI ONS, nor are the Veins 
fo large: theſe Leaves fall off in Winter, but are ſoon 
ſucceeded by new ones; fo that the Trees are not long 
deſtitute of Leaves. As yet there has been no Appear- 
ance of any Flowers upon any of the Plants, although 
there are ſome of them upward of twenty Feet high, and 


Flowers been deſcribed by any other Author, fo that we 
are at à Loſs to know what Claſs to reduce it to; but, by 
| —_—_ nearly allied to the 
Mahogany ; intire Fruit of this Tree is not larger 
than a middle —_ of a dark Colour on the 
. Outſide, opening at t trom, expoſing its wi 
Seeds, which are faſtened Ares Amy ag 
in the ſame manner as the Mahogony. | | 
As there is no other Method of propagating theſe 
Trees, but from Seeds, the Fruit ſhould be procured from 
the Country of its Growth, and ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
as poſſible when they arrive in Exgland, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the Mahogany. 
The next Tree ſeems by the Fruit to be of the ſame 
Genus with the two former; but what Flowers this pro- 
duces we are not 12 : the Trees 4 
ing at Campechy, e Dr. Houſftoun, 
2 Froa to England, from which many Plants were raiſed 
in ſome curious Gardens: the Trees were of the 
Growth of any in the Country; and when the Doctor firſt 
| obſerved them, they were deſtitute of Leaves, and great 
. Quantities of the dry Fruit were remaining on them; but 
in the ſecond Viſit which the Doctor made to the fame 
Place, he found the Trees fully cloathed with Leaves, but 
no Aj of any Flower; fo that the Doctor could 
not in what Genus it belonged to; therefore he ſent 
it by the following Title: PE 1 
Arbor excelſa, coryli folio ampliore. Hauſt. A tall 
Tree, with a large. Hazel-leaf. | 
Theſe Trees uſually riſe to the Height of eighty Feet 
or upward, and divide into many large Branches toward 
the Top, which are garniſh'd with Leaves, ſome what 
reſembling thoſe of the Witch-hazel, but are broader at 
their Baſe, and cut angular at the Top: theſe are of an 
Alſh-colour underneath, and are ſet on the Branches with- 
out any Order: the Fruit of this Tree is much larger 
than that of the Barbados Cedar, being broad at the Baſe, 
and diminiſhing gradually to the Top, where it terminates 
in a Point, being upwards of two Inches long : this has 
allo a Column, or woody Core, running lengthways thro? 
the Fruit, to which the winged Seeds adhere as in the 
ewo former; but as both their Fruit are ſmooth on the 
Outſide, this differs from them, in having five Angles 
running from the Bafe upward ; at each Angle the Fruit, 
when ripe, ſeparates, and expoſes the winged Seeds, which 
are diſperſed by the Winds. 


We have no Account of the Wood of this Tree, whe- 


ther it is ever uſed in Buildings, or other Purpoſes, as 
there have been few Perſons of any Curioſity in that Coun- 
try, the Cutters of Logwood being the chief People who 
inhabit there, from whom there can be little known of the 


Produce. The Plants which have been raiſcd from the 
Seeds in England, have made great Progreſs for the two 
firſt Years ; but afterward were but ſlow of Growth; for, 
in fix Years more, they did not ſhoot ſo much, as in the 
firſt Year from the Seed, when they grew more than three 
Feet high. I made ſeveral Trials to propagate the Trees 
by Cuttings and Layers, but without Succeſs ; fo that by 
Seeds, ſeems to be the only Method of having them : 
theſe may be raiſed and managed in the fame manner as 


the two fi ing Sorts, and with them conſtantly k 
in the Bark-ſtove. 8 


1. CiTHAREXYLUM arbor laurifolia Americana, fo- 
liorum vents late candicantibus, ex cujus ligno cytbaræ & 
pandure fiunt. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 162. f. 1. The Fiddic- 
wood-tree. | | 

2. CITHAREXYLUM Americanum allerum, foliis ad mar- 
ginem dentatis. Pluk, Phyt. tab. 162. f. 5. Another 
Fiddle - wood: tree, with indented Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, where it is one of the largeſt Trees in this » 
affording very large and good Timber, which is much 
uſed by the Inhabitants in their Buildings : the Trunk of 
the Tree is cover'd with a pale-brown Bark, which is 


 wreathed, and hangs looſely to the Trunk, having the 


Appearance of Hemp when ſtripped from the Stalk : 
near ſix Inches Diameter in their Stems; nor have the the 


re are many on every Side without 
Order, which are garnith'd with Leaves about three 
Inches long, and half as broad, ending in a Point : theſe 


have broad whiteVeins, running both Ways of the Leaves: 


upon the ſmall Branches the Flowers are produced from 
the Footſtalk of the Leaves, upon Strings like Bunckes 
of Currans, which have a very ſweet Scent : theſe are 
fucceeded by oval Berries, about the Size of very ſmall 
Plums, which are firſt green, then red, and, when ripe, 
of a black Colour, incloſing one Stone of the ſame Sha 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the INand of 
Barbados, from whence I have frequently received the 
Seeds: this Sort was many Years preſerved in the Gar- 
dens at Hampton-Cour!, when the Gardens were pro- 
perly kept; at which time there was a curious Collection 
of Exotic Plants, which have ſince been neglected: this 
Sort hath larger Leaves than the former, which are deeply 
notched on their Edges, and have white Veins like thoſe 


of the firſt Sort; but the Footſtalks of the Leaves are 


of a yellow Colour. The Flowers of this Sort I have 
not ſeen, but the Fruit are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former, but are produc'd racematim, as thoſe are. 


Both theſe Plants are impatient of Cold, fo cannot be 
883 in this Country, without artificial Heat in Winter; 
whe 


n the Plants have acquired Strength, they may 
be expoſed to the open Air during the Months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, in a warm ſheitered Situation and 
the Plants fo treated will be much healthier than thoſe 
which are conſtantly kept in the Stove, the Leaves of the 
latter being commonly cover'd with a dirty Slime, occa- 
fion'd by the Inſects which infeſt them when in the Stove ; 


bur thoſe Plants which are expoſed abroad, being waſhed 


by the Rain, are generally free from this Filth. 


They may both be propagared by Cuttings, which 


' 
\ 
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ſemine alato inſtar pinus. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carolin. The Ma- 
hogany-tree. | ; 
This Tree is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of America, 
growing plentifully in the Iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hiſpanicla : thete are alſo many of them on the Bahama 
Ilands-; but T have not heard of their being found in any 
of the Leeward Iflands. In Cuba and Jamaica there are 
Trees of a very large Size, fo as to cut into Planks of 
ſix Feet Breadth ; but thoſe on the Babama Iſlands are not 
ſo large, though there they are frequently four Feet Dia- 
meter, and rife to a great Height, notwithſtanding they 
are generally found growing upon the ſolid Rocks, where 
there is ſcarce any Earth for their Nouriſhment. The 
Wood which has been brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
has uſually paſſed under the Appellation of Madeira Woed , 
but there is no Doubt of its being the ſame as the Mabo- 
gany. The Spaniards make great Uſe of this Wood for 
building of Ships, for which Purpoſe it is better adapted, 
than any other Sort of Wood yet known ; being very du- 
rable, reſiſting Gun-ſhots, and burying the Shot without 
ſplintering; nor is the Worm fo apt to eat this Wood as 


that of the Oak; ſo that, for the Veſt-Indies, the Ships 


built of Mahogany are preferable to any other. 
The Excellency of this Wood, for all domeſtic Uſes, 
is now ſufficiently known in England; and it is a Matter 
of Surprize, that the Tree ſhould not have been taken 
notice of, by any Hiſtorian or Traveller, to this time: 
the only Author who has mentioned this Tree, is Mr. 
Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, and the Ba- 
hama [ſands ; before whom I believe neither the Tree or 
the Wood was taken notice of by any; altho* the Wood 
has been many Years brought to England, in great Quan- 
tities. 
There are very 
and thoſe are but very ſmall, being very ſlow of Growth 
here; tho? in the Veſt- Indies they are of ſo quick Growth, 
as to arrive to a large Size in a few Years: the manner 
of their Propagation in the Babama Iſlands, as it is de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, 1s as follows : when the Fruit is 
ripe, the outer hard Shell or Covering ſeparates at the 


Bottom, next the Footſtalk, thereby expoſing the Seeds, 


which are faſten'd to an hard five-corner'd Column, ſtand- 
ing in the Middle : theſe Seeds, being broad and light, 
are diſperſed on the Surface of the Ground, which is very 
rocky. Such of the Seeds as happen to fall into the Fit- 
ſures of the Rock, very ſoon ſend forth Roots; and if 
| Theſe tender Fibres meet with Reſiſtance, from the Hard- 
neſs of the Rock, they creep out on the Surface of it, and 
ſeek another Fiſſure, into which they creep, and ſwell to 
ſuch a Size and Strength, as to break the Rock, and 


thereby make Way for the Root's deeper Penetration; 


and by this Nouriſhment from the Rock, the Trees grow 
to a large Size in a few Years. | 

The Leaves of this Tree are winged like thoſe of the 
Aſh, having commonly three or four Pair of Pinnæ (or 
Labes) which are ſhorter and broader at their Baſe, than 


thoſe of the Aſh, where they adhere to the Mid-rib, by 


very ſhort Footſtalks: theſe Lobes are very ſmooth, hav- 
ing but one Vein running thro? each, which is always on 
one Side, ſo as to divide them unequally. We have no 
perfe& Account of the Flower of this Tree ; thoſe which 
are exhibited in Mr. Cateſy's Natural H:ſtory, were drawn 
from a withered imperfect Fragment, which were the only 
Remains of the Flowers, which could be found at the 
time when he was there; but the Fruit he has delineated 


very exactly, as I have had an Opportunity of compare- 


ing it with ſome which have been brought to England. 
The intire Fruit, before it opens, is of a brown Colour: 
theſ- Fruit grow erect, upon long Footſtalks, which 
cloſcly adhere to the five-corner'd Column, running thro” 
the micdle of the Fruit, and to which the Seeds are faſten'd, 
lying #n:5ricetim, like Slates on an Houſe, over each other; 
fo that when the Fruit is ripe, the outer Cover divides 
at the Bo:com into five equal Parts; and when theſe fall 
off, and the Sceds are diſperſed, the Footſtalk and the 
Column remain ſome Months after on the Tree. 
Whether theſe Trees retain their Verdure thro' the Year, 
in their native Country, I cannot learn; but all thoſe 
Plants which hate becn raiſcd in this Country, conſtantly 


few of theſe Trees at preſent in England, 


\ 
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caſt their Leaves in Winter, and remain deftitute of 
Leaves for ſome Months: and as their whole time of 
Growth has not been longer than two Months, they have 
rarely made Shoots more than three Inches long: what 
has occaſion'd this great Diſparity of Growth, between 
thoſe in America and in this is hard ta gueſs 
(ſince the Plants have been red in the ſame Tempe- 
rature of Air with other Plants from the fame Country, 
which have thrived extremely faſt), unleſs the Want of 
* There kno oder Maher — 

is no of propagating this Free, but 
from the Seeds; ſo that thoſe who have a Curiolity to raiſe 
any of the Plants, muſt be furniſh*d with Seeds from the 
Countries of their Growth: theſe ſhould be perfectly ripe, 
and preſerved in their outer Covers; and it they are put 
up in dry Sand, or light Earth, it will be a good Method 
of preſerving the Seeds; for want of. which, moſt, if not 
all, thoſe Seeds which have been lately brought to Exgland, 
have been ſpoiled: the only good Seeds which I have ſeen, 
were thoſe which were brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
by Mr. Cateſby, moſt of which came up very well, and, 
during the firſt Summer, made good Progreſs ; but after- 
ward were extremely ſlow of Growth: which is alſo the 
Caſe with a few other of the Neft India Plants. The Seeds 
of this Plant ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible when they 
arrive here, in Pots filled wich light Earth; and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh the Earth with Water frequently; and 
if the Weather ſhould prove very warm, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be ſhaded with Mats in the Middle 
of the Day, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for other Plants from 
the ſame Country; but they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
until they ſhed their Leaves; after which time, they may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted, ſo as 
not to tear their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, being too tender to live in 
this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm Air. 

Altho' this Tree is not worth propagating in England, 
unleſs for Curioſity ; yet if it was cultivated in ſome of 
the Britiſh Colonies, it might become a national Ad- 
vantage. | „„ | 
I ſhall here mention two other Trees, which, by the 
Structure of their Fruit, ſeem to be nearly allied to the 
Mahogany-tree ; but as their Flowers have not been fo 
well deſcribed, as to aſcertain their Genera, we cannot re- 
duce them to any Claſs. 


Cedrus Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini foliis non crenatis, 
frutu fingulari, quinis involucris craſſis validis cochleato- 
cavis, totidem ſemina membranis adaucta, & columnæ can- 
naliculatæ pentagonæ prægrandi adnata, occludentibus or- 
nato. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 157. f. 1. The Barbados Cedar- 
tree. 

This Tree is very common in Barbados, Jamaica, and 
all the Le:wward Iſlands of America; and there are ſome 
Authors, who have mentioned this Tree to have been found 
ſo far North as Virginia; but I believe they muſt have 
miſtaken this Tree, for this ſeems too tender to live in a 
Country where there are Froſts in Winter. It naturally 
grows on dry ſtrong Ground, and alſo upon Rocks in the 
ſame manner as the Mahogany, and grows to be one of 
largeſt Trees in the Country : the Wood is of a brown 
Colour, and has a fragrant Odour ; from whence the In- 
habitants have given it the Title of Cedar-tree, as they 
have applied the ſame Appellation to ſome other Trees of 
very different Genera. The Trunks of theſe Trees are ſo 
large, as that the Inhabitants make them hollow, and 
ſhape them into Canoes and Periaguas; for which Purpoſe 
they are extremely well adapted; the Wood being ſoft, 
it may be cut out with great Facility; and being very 
light, is proper for carrying a great Weight. There are 
ſome of theſe Canoes in the Meſt-Indies, which are forty 
Feet long, and fix broad, ſhaped our of the Trunks of 
theſe Trees. This Wood, being very light, is frequently 
cut out for Shingles to cover the Houſes in America, and 
is found to be very durable ; but as the Worms are apt to 
x." 


eat this Wood, it is not proper for building of Ships; 
_ tho! it is often uſed for this Purpoſe, as alſo for ſheathing 
of Ships: it is often uſed for wainſcoting of Rooms, and 
to make Cheſts, becauſe Vermin do not ſo frequently breed 
in it, as in many other Sorts of Wood, this having a very 
bitter "Taſte, which is communicated to whatever is put 
into the Cheſts, eſpecially when the Wood is freſh. 
There are ſome Plants of this Sort in England, which 
are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting Exotic Plants: theſe have been raiſed from the 


Seeds, which have been brought from Barbados; but 


they are too tender to live in the open Air in England; 


therefore theſe Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Mahogany; but they are of much quicker 
Growth; ff in four Years, from the Seed, I have had the 
Plants upward of ten Feet high: the Leaves of ſome of 
them were more than two Feet long, having twelve or 
fourteen Pair of Pinnæ (or Lobes); each of which were 
as large as thoſe of the Aſh-tree, to which they bear a 
great Reſemblance at a little Diſtance ; but on nearer In- 
ſpection, they have a ſmoother Surface, nor are the Veins 
ſo large: theſe Leaves fall off in Winter, but are ſoon 
ſucceeded by new ones; fo that the Trees are not long 
deſtitute of Leaves. As yet there has been no Appear- 
ance of any Flowers upon any of the Plants, although 
there are ſome of them upward of twenty Feet high, and 
near ſix Inches Diameter in their Stems; nor have the 
Flowers been deſcribed by any other Author, fo that we 
are at a Loſs to know what Claſs to reduce it to; but, 
the Fruit and Seed, it ſeems to be nearly. allied to the 
y; but the intire Fruit of this Tree is not larger 
than a middle-{ized Plum, being of a dark Colour on the 
- Outſide, and opening at the Bottom, expoſing its winged 
Seeds, which are faſtened to the Column in the Middle, 
in the ſame manner as the Mahogony. | 
As there is no other Method of propagating theſe 
Trees, but from Seeds, the Fruit ſhould be procured from 
the Country of its Growth, and ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
as poſſible when they arrive in England, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the Mahogany. f | 
The next Tree ſeems by the Fruit to be of the ſame 
Genus with the two former; but what Flowers this pro- 
duces we are not yet acquainted : the Trees were found 
growing at Campechy, by the late Dr. Hauſtoun, who ſent 
the Fruit to England, from which many Plants were raiſed 
in ſome curious Gardens: the Trees were of the largeſt 
Growth of any in the Country; and when the Doctor firſt 
obſerved them, they were deſtitute of Leaves, and great 
Quantities of the dry Fruit were remaining on them ; but 


in the ſecond Viſit which the Doctor made to the ſame 1 


Place, he found the Trees fully cloathed with Leaves, but 
no Appearance of any Flower; fo that the Doctor could 
not aſcertain what Genus it belonged to; therefore he ſent 
it by the following Title: 6 


Arbor excelſa, coryli folio ampliore. Houſt. A tall 
Tree, with a large. Hazel-leaf. 
Theſe Trees uſually riſe to the Height of eighty Feet 
or upward, and divide into many large Branches toward 
the Top, which are garniſh'd with Leaves, ſomewhat 
reſembling thoſe of the Witch-hazel, but are broader at 
their Baſe, and cut angular at the Top: theſe are of an 
Au- colour underneath, and are ſet on the Branches with- 
out any Order: the Fruit of this Tree is much larger 
than that of the Berbados Cedar, being broad at the Baſe, 
and diminiſhing gradually to the Top, where it terminates 
in a Point, being upwards of two Inches long: this has 
alſo a Column, or woody Core, running lengthways thro? 
the Fruit, to which the winged Seeds adhere as in the 
two former; but as both their Fruit are ſmooth on the 
Outſide, this differs from them, in having five Angles 
running from the Baſe upward ; at each Angle the Fruit, 
when ripe, ſeparates, and expoſes the winged Seeds, which 

are diſperſed by the Winds. 
We have no Account of the Wood of this Tree, whe- 
ther it is ever uſed in Buildings, or other Purpoſes, as 
there have been few Perſons of any Curioſity in that Coun- 
try, the Cutters of Logwood being the chief People who 
inhabit there, from whom there can be little known of the 


S 61% 


Produce. The Plants which have been raiſed from the 
Seeds in England, have made great Progreſs for the two 
firſt Years ; but afterward were but ſlow of Growth; for, 
in fix Years more, they did not ſhoot ſo much, as in the 
firſt Year from the Seed, when they grew more than three 
Feet high. I made ſeveral Trials to propagate the Trees 
by Cuttings and Layers, but without Succeſs ; fo that by 
Seeds, ſeems to be the only Method of having them : 
theſe may be raiſed and managed in the ſame manner as 


the two foregoing Sorts, and with them conſtantly kept 
in the Bark- ſtove. ö | 88 


I. CiTHaREXYLUM arbor laurifolia Americana, fo- 
liorum venis late candicantibus, ex cujus ligno cytbaræ & 
pandure fiunt. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 162. f. 1. The Fiddle- 
wood-tree. I | 

2. CITHAREXYLUM Americanum alterum, foliis ad mar- 
ginem dentatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 162. f. 5. Another 
Fiddle- wood - tree, with indented Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, where it is one of the largeſt Trees in this Country, 
affording very large and good Timber, which is much 
uſed by the Inhabitants in their Buildings : the Trunk of 
the Tree is cover'd with a pale-brown Bark, which is 
wreathed, and hangs looſely to the Trunk, having the 
Appearance of Hemp when ſtripped from the Stalk : 
there are many produced on every Side without 

Order, which are garnith'd with Leaves about three 


by Inches long, and half as broad, ending in a Point : theſe 


have broad white Veins, running both Ways of the Leaves: 
upon the ſmall Branches the Flowers are produced from 
the Footſtalk of the Leaves, upon Strings like Bunches 
of Currans, which have a very ſweet Scent : theſe are 
fucceeded by oval Berries, about the Size of very ſmall 
Plums, which are firſt green, then red, and, when ripe, 
of a black Colour, incloling one Stone of the ſame Shape. 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the I of 
Barbados, from whence I have frequently received the 
Seeds: this Sort was many Years preſerved in the Gar- 
dens at Hampton-Court, when the Gardens were pro- 
perly kept; at which time there was a curious Collection 
of Exotic Plants, which have fince been neglected: this 
Sort hath larger Leaves than the former, which are deeply 
notched on their Edges, and have white Veins like thoſe 
of the firſt Sort; but the Footſtalks of the Leaves are 
of a yellow Colour. The Flowers of this Sort I have 
not ſeen, but the Fruit are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former, but are produc'd racematim, as thoſe are. 
Both theſe Plants are impatient of Cold, ſo cannot be 
preſerved in this Country, without artificial Heat in W inter; 
but when the Plants have acquired Strength, they may 
be expoſed to the open Air during the Months of Zune, 
July, and Auguſt, in a warm ſheltered Situation; and 
the Plants ſo treated will be much healthier than thoſe 
which are conſtantly kept in the Stove, the Leaves of the 
latter being commonly cover'd with a dirty Slime, occa- 
fion'd by the Inſects which infeſt them when in the Stove z 
bur thoſe Plants which are expoſed abroad, being waſhed 
by the Rain, are generally free from this Filth. Mo: 
They may both be propagared by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in April, in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, and re- 
freſh them often with Water; and by the Latter- end of 
June, they will have put out good Roots, when they may 
be tranſplanted each into a feparate Pot, and plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, till they have taken new Root, 
when they muſt be expoſed by degrees to the open Air, 
and treated as the old Plants : but theſe Plants which are 
propagated by Cuttings, rarely thrive ſo well as thoſe 
which are raiſed from Seeds; ſo that when they can be 
procured from the Country of their Growth, it ſhould be 
preferred to the Method of propagating from Curtings. 
The Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender Exotic Seeds : ſometimes the Plants 
will appear in fix Weeks after the Seeds are ſown ; but 
they often are three Months, or longer, before they come 
up: when the Plants are of a proper Size to remove, they 


ſhould. 


are 


6 
mould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pot, and nicely 
ſeparated, planting each into a ſeparate Pot, and plunge 
them ag in into the Bark bed: while the Plants are young, 
they muſt be tenderly treated; but when they have ac- 
quired Strength, they ſhould have a greater Share of Air. 
If the Plants are plac'd in a Stove, kept to a temperate 
Heat, mark'd on the Botanic Thermometers, they will 
thrive much better than in a warmerDegree. 


Baonas Ap. Agypt. 27. The Ethiopian Sour-gourd. 

This Tree grows in plenty on the Coaſt of Guiney, as 
alſo in Egypt; from which Places the Fruit have been 
brought to Europe, and the Plants have been raiſed in 
ſcveral curious Gardens. 

In the natural Places of its Growth, it becomes a very 
large Tree, having many ſpreading Branches, which are 
garniſh'd with Leaves ſet on without any Order; thoſe on 
the lower Part of the Branches being ſingle, afterward 
they are double, then three, and at the Top five Leaves 
produc'd, from the ſame Footſtalk, ſo as to ſpread 
like an Hand : theſe Leaves are about the Size of thoſe of 
the Lemon-tree, but are narrower at the Baſe, being broad 
and blunt at their Extremities : theſe Leaves are not ſtiff, 
as thoſe of the Lemon, bur are ſoft and tender, falling off 
in the Winter; but in the Countries where it naturally 
grows, the new Leaves ſoon come out, and ſupply their 
Place. In England the Plants are generally deſtitute of 
Leaves two Months in the latter Part of Winter. Theſe 
Plants have not produced any Flowers in this Country, 
nor have they been ſo well deſcribed by any Author, as 
to ſettle their Characters: all that has been ſaid of them, 
is, that they are of an herbaceous Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by Fruit of an oval Figure, as large as an ordinary Melon, 
pointed at both Ends, having an hard tough Shell, co- 
vered with a ſoft greeniſh Down: the Inſide is full of 
hard brown Seeds, about the Size of Hazel-nuts, which 


are lodged in a browniſh Pulp, which is very acid; this 


Pulp is much uſed by the Inhabitants of the hot Countries, 
to cool, and quench Thirſt ; and is eſteemed good in pu- 
trid and peſtilential Fevers, which are very common on 
the African Coaſt: the expreſſed Juice of this Pulp, 
ſweetened with Sugar, is frequently preſcribed for a Drink, 
to Perſons who have thoſe bad Fevers. | 
Some Years ago there were ſome freſh Fruits of this 
kind brought from Guiney ; and from thoſe Seeds there 
were many Plants, which, for two or three Years, made 
very great Progreſs, riſing to the Height of ſeven or cight 
Feet; but afterward they made very little Progreſs; the 
lower Part of their Stems, at the Surface of the Ground, 
grew very large, ſwelling like a Turnep, and the whole 
Stem was ſoft and pithy : ſome of theſe produced three 
or four lateral Branches toward the Top, which grew 
about one Foot and an half long, but afterward made 
very little Progreſs, which was the ſame in every Garden 
where the Plants were raiſed. 

As theſe Plants can be propagated in no other Method 
but by Seeds, the only Way to obtain them 1s, by pro- 


curing their Seeds from Africa, where they grow in great 


Abundance : and if they are brought over freſh, and the 
Seeds ſown, as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots, and plunged into 
2 good Hot-bed of Tan, the Plants will appear in five or 
fix Weeks, and make good Progreſs the fame Year : 
but theſe Piants are tender, therefore ſhould be conſtantly 
kept in the Stove, giving them plenty of Air in the warm 
Seafon ; and ſhould be atterward treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender Plants from thoſe Countries. 


FarTEx lauri folio pendulo, fructu tricocco, ſemine ni- 
gro ſplendente. Caleſh. Hiſt. Carolin. Vol. 1. p. 10. Red- 
wood. 

This Tree grows plentifully on the Rocks in the Babama 
Idands, where it riſes to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, with a ſlender Stem: the Branches are produced 
without Order, which are alſo very ſlender, and are gar- 
niſh*d with broad oblong intire Leaves, coming out with- 
out Order, upon pretty long Footſtalks : theſe Leaves 
have many tranſver{: white Veins; and the Footſtalks 
being ſlender, the Leaves generally incline downward : 
tae Bark of the Stem and Branches have a ſmooth ſoft 


been of late Years raiſed in ſome 


they do not require the firſt 


ruſſet Bark; the Grain of the Wood is of a fine Red 
when farſt cut; but after it has been ſome time ſed 
to the Air, changes to a paler Colour ; the Fruit is Hall, 


of a ſpherical Figure, opening at the Top, having three 
Cris, in which we commlne axiny hook Bnks Keck 


The Seeds of this Tree have been brought to England 
from moſt of the Leeward Iſlands; fo that it is certainly 
a Native in thoſe Countries: many of the Plants have 
the curious Gardens, 
whcre they are preſerved in the Stoves with other tender 
Exotic Plants, being too tender to live thro* the Winter 
in this Country, without artificial Heat: there are ſome 
of theſe Plants in the Exgliſb Gardens, which are eighteen 


Feet high: one of theſe has produced Flowers in the Phy- 


ſic-garden at Chelſea; which, being very ſmall, and grow- 
ing at a great Height, eſcaped Notice, until they were ſo 
much decayed, as that their Structure could not be aſcer- 


tained: and I have been informed, that ſome Fruit has 


been produced in another Garden; but as J have not had 
an Opportunity of examining the Flowers, at preſent can- 
not refer the Plant to any Claſs. og 
The Plants are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which, if 
ſown on a good Hot will come up in five or fix 
Weeks after, which will require to be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will make but little Pro- 
greſs; for altho they may be kept alive in a dry Stove, 
yet they never grow well, nor are their Leaves ſo large, 
as when they are conſtantly kept in the Tan-bed ; tho 
of Heat, but in a 
moderate Warmth in Winter ; and by having plenty of 
freſh Air in Summer, they will ſucceed better, than if 
more tenderly treated. | 


PszUDOSAN TALUM croceum. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. Bra- 
ſiletto- wood. TH! 93 
This Plant ſeems to belong to the Claſs of Diadelpbia, 
in Linneus's Syſtem; for by the Deſcription of the 
Flowers, they are of the Butterfly Kind; but as the De- 
ſcription is imperfect, and there having been no Flowers 
produced in England, we cannot abſolutely determine 


what Claſs to range it under. 


This Shrub grows in Jamaica, and in moſt of the 
Leeward Iſlands, as alſo in the Bahama Iſlands; but in the 
latter there are only ſmall Shrubs now remaining; for the 
Wood being a valuable Commodity, all the Trees of any 
Size have been cut down; ſo that the largeſt now re- 
maining are not above ten Feet high, and fix Inches thick 
in the Stem: the Branches are alſo very ſlender, and hang 
downward : theſe, as alſo the Stem, are cloſely beſet with 
crooked Thorns, ſo as to make it very troutleſome to paſs 
near them: the Leaves are ramoſe, dividing out into many 
Parts, each having four or five Pair of Lobes placed op- 
polite ; theſe are of an oval Figure, and indented at their 
Extremity : the Flowers are of an herbaceous Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by flat Pods, ſhaped ſome what like 
thoſe of the Kidney-bean, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh 
8 | 

The Plants which have been raiſed in England, gene- 
rally grow very tall, with ſlender Stems, which want 
to be ſupported, otherwiſe they are apt to trail on the 
Ground. In about four Months from the Seeds, I have 
had ſome of the Plants upward of fix Feet high, with 
many Side-branches; but theſe have been ſo weak, as that 
they have trailed over the Plants growing near them, be- 
ing too weak to ſupport themſelves : the whole Plant is 
beſet with ſharp Prickles, ſo that they are apt to faſten 
to the Cloaths of thoſe who paſs near them. 

Theſe Plants are very eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries where the Plants na- 
turally grow, for they do not produce any Seeds in Eu- 
rope. If theſe Seeds are ſown on a good Hot - bed, the 
Plants will come up in five or ſix Weeks after; and may 
then be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged 
into the Hot- bed again; for, as the Plants are very tender, 
they ſhould remain in the Stove, and in warm Weather 
ſhould have plenty of freſh Air, to prevent their draw- 
ing up too weak; and in the Winter, if they are kept in 
a temperate Warmth, they will ſucceed very well. *ag 
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ght from Virginia. 
The ſecond Sort is much more common than the firſt: 
n this was formerly in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London 

at Fulham, as alſo in Mr. Darby's Garden at Hoxton, 
where it produced its beautiful Flowers ; but being very 
difficult to propagate, there are but few Plants at pre- 
ſent in England. The Seeds of this Sort have been fre- 
| quently brought to England; but I have not heard, that 

any Plants have been raiſed from them; ſo that the only way 


Earth in their native Country, and when they have taken 
good Root, they may be brought over with Care, pro- 
vided they are ſent fo as to arrive here in the Spring, be- 
fore the warm Seaſon, or in the Autumn before the Cold 
of the Winter. | 
A few Years ago there were ſome of theſe Plants 
procured from Penfilvania by Mr. Peter Collinſon ; ſome 
which their beautiful Cluſters of Flowers the 
following Summer. Mr. Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Care- 
lina, has exhibited a Figure of this beautiful Plant in 
Flower, under the Title of Chamedaphne follis tini, flori- 
bus bullatis umbellatis, Vol. II. p. 98.. and gives the fol- 
' lowing Deſcription of it: | | 
This ever-green Sbrub riſes uſually to the Height of five 
or fix Feet, and ſometimes to twice that Height. The 
Stems are ſometimes as big as the Small of a Man's Leg, 
' though generally they are ſmaller, and covered with a rough 
brown Bark : the Woed is very cloſe-grained, and 
hard, like Box. The Branches are generally crooked, and 
grow irregular ; and are cloſely garniſbed with ſtiff ſmooth 
Leaves of a ſhining bright Green, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Laurus Tinus, but are generally contrafted. - The Flowers 
grow in Buncbes at the Extremity of the Branches, having 
three Inches long Footftalks. They are white ſtained witb 
purpliſh Red, confiſting of one Leaf in form of @ Cup, 
divided at the Brim into frve Seftions: in the Middle is a 
Stylus, furrounded by the Stamina: when the Flowers open, 
. theſe appear lying cloſe to the Corolla at equal Diſtances, 
their Apices being lodged in little bollow Cells, which, being 
prominent on the Outſide, as ſo many little Tubercles : 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules, which, 
_— open in ve Parts, and diſcharge its ſmall duſt- 

e Seeds. 7 

This Plant is a Native of Virginia, Carolina, and other 
Parts of the Northern Continent of America; yet are not 
common, but found in particular Places. They grow on 
Rocks, hanging over Rivulets, and running Streams, and 
on the Sides of barren Hills, where few things will grow. 
This elegant Plant has a noxious Quality, which leſſens 
that Efteem which its Beauty might claim; for, in ſevere 
Winters, when the Cattle feed on the Leaves of theſe 
Plants, many of them die, though the Deer feed on them 
with Impunity. Theſe Shrubs bloſſom in May, and con- 
tinue flowering moſt Part of the Summer ; and its being 
an Ever- renders it more valuable. 

Both theſe Shrubs are hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in this Country; but being difficult to obtain, and 
very nice in their Soil and Situation, has occaſioned their 
preſent Scarcity. 


BUDDLEIA. 
The Characters are; 25 

It bath a bell. ſbaped Flower, compoſed of one Leaf, 
which is cut into four Parts at the Brim : in the Centre of 
the Flower is fituated the Pointal, accompanied by four 
Stamina: the Pointal afterward changes to an 0 


Pruit, compoſed of two Cells, which are filled with ſmall 
Seeds 


The Species are; 
1. BuppLeia fruteſcens, foliis comugatis & ſerratis, 
floribus ſpicatis luteis. Houſt. Shrubby Buddleia, with 
ſawed ves growing oppoſite, and yellow Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 
2. BupDLE1a fruteſcens, foliis oblongis mucronatis ſubtus 
' tomentofis, floribus ſpicatis altis. Houſt. Shrubby Bud- 
dleia, with oblong pointed Leaves, which are woolly un- 
r white Flowers growing in Spikes. 
11 | | 


8. 


The 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully in Jumaic 
ind moſt of the warm IMands of Americe, in Gullies, and 
other moiſt uncultivated Places. This riſes to the Height 
of eight or ten Feet, and divides into many woody 
Branches, which have a grey ſmooth Bark. The Leaves 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches 8 
other, on very ſhort Footltalks : they are of a ſoft Texture, 
and white on their Underſide. At the Extremity 
Branches, the Flowers are uced in Spikes, about 
four or five Inches long, which are of a yellowiſh Colour, 
and are incloſed in an herbaceous Empalement. 

The ſecond Sort was found growing in plenty at La 
Vera Cruz, by the late Dr, William 
ſtituted this Genus in Memory of Mr. Buddle, who was 
a diligent Engliſh Botaniſt. This Sort grows to a much 
greater Height than the former ; the Leaves are much, 
larger, and are covered with a whitiſh Down underneath. 
The Flowers of this Sort are white, and are produced in 
longer looſe Spikes than thoſe of the former Sort. 
Theſe Plants can only be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be procured as freſh as poſſible from the Countries 
of their Growth; for they do not uce any Seeds in 
this Country : and if the Seeds are long out of the 
Ground, they ſeldom grow; ſo that they muſt be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible when they arrive, in Pots filled with 
light Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark; where ſometimes the Plants will come up in fix 
Weeks after the Seeds are ſown ; but at other times they 


will he in the Ground fix Months, or until the next Year; 1 


fo that when the Plants do not come up the firſt Seaſon, 
the Pots ſhould remain undiſturbed ; for many times they 
will riſe the following Spring. 


When the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each i 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into 1 


the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade them in the 
Heat of the Day until they have taken new Root; after 
which they ſhould be treated in the fame way as other 
tender Plants of the ſame Countries; and, when they have 
obtained Strength, they ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air in the warm Seaſon : and 8 

laced in the dry Stove, where, 1 e a temperate 
Warmth, ind we duly watered, they will thrive very 
well; and, having a different Ap ce in their Leaves 
from moſt of the tender Plants uſually preſerved in the 
Stoves, they will add to the Variety, though their Flowers 
have but little Beauty to recommend them. 


CALENDULA. African Marigold. 
The Chara#ers are; 5 
I hath a radiated compound Flower, compoſed of ſeveral 
Hermaphrodite and Female Flowers: the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers, which are ſituated in the middle, and compoſe the 
Diſk, ere tubulous, and ſlightly cut into five Parts at the 
Top: theſe have each froe ſhort Stamina attending the 
Pointal: the Female Flowers have each a Part ſtretched 
out on one Side, ſhaped like a Tongue, which forms the 
| Rays: theſe are ſituated on the Border of the Flower: the 
Herinaphrodite Flowers are ſucceeded by flat heart-ſhaped 


Sceds; and the Seeds of the Female Flowers are angular 


ond irregular. 
The Species are | 85 

1. CaLENDULA bumilis Africana, flore intus albo, foris 
diolaceo, fimplici. H. L. Low African Marigold, with 
W which are purple on the Outſide, and white 
within. 

2, CaLEND VIA foliis radicalibus finuatis caulinis ſu- 
perne denticulatis. Flor. Leyd. African Marigold, with 
the lower Leaves ſinuated, and the upper Leaves indented. 

3. CaLENDVLA foliis linearibus denticulatis & integer- 
_ Fler. Leyd. African Marigold, with Crocus- 
caves. 

4. CAaLExDULA foliis obverſe ovatis denticulatis, caule 
fruticoſo perenni. Flor. Leyd. Shrubby perennial African 
Mangold, with oval indented Leaves. | 

Theſe Plants were generally ranged with the common 
Marigold by moſt Writers, till Monſieur Vaillant, Pro- 


feſſor of Botany at Paris, ſeparated them from that 


Genus, and conſtituted a Genus for them, ſtiling it Di- 


of the 


ouſtoun, who con- 1 
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r Culture but to draw out the Plants where they 


grow too cloſe, and 

they do not 

be ſown i 

ix Weeks or producing Flowers (eſpeciall 
if the Seaſon is not too warm) 2 pony a pen 
Auguſt the ill begin to ripen : at which time 
ſhou . 
they will fall on the Ground, and the firſt moiſt Weather 
they will vegetate, and be ſpoiled. Theſe Plants were 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope; but are ſo as 
to thrive well in the open G and are now become 
pretty common in the Engliſh Gardens, and their Seeds 
may be procured 

in Plants and 


Botany at Leyden. FI a 
The third Sort is a Plant of humble Growth, never 
riſing with a Stem, but puts out Side-ſhoots near the 
Surface of the Ground, much in the ſame way as Thrift : 
theſe are cloathed with long narrow graſſy Leaves, which 
are intire; and from the Centre of each Head the Flowers 
are produced fingly upon long Footſtalks. Theſe are 

than the Flowers of either of u Ki 
but are much of the ſame Form and Colour : they are 
generally in Flower in May; but 
ſome few Flowers produced again in the Autumn, and 
ſometimes in the Winter, in a favourable Seaſon : but 
it never produces any Seeds in England. This Plant is 
propagated by the Heads, which may be cut off during 
the Summer-ieaſon, and planted in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into an old Hot-bed, where the 
Heat is and ſhaded from the Sun until they have 
hana res oy ng nog a, 0s in the 
open Air till Autumn, when Plants muſt be re- 
moved into an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may be ſecured 
from Froſt in Winter; but ſhould have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather: for if they are kept too 
warm, they are apt to grow weak, and ſeldom continue 
and, if they receive any Damp, they are apt to 
grow mouldy in the Winter, which frequently cauſes 
them to rot ; ſo that theſe Plants cannot have too much 
as in mild Weather; but they muſt be guarded againſt 

roſt. | 

The fourth Sort hath long trailing Shoots, which ex- 
tend to the Length of three or four Feet; but are too 
weak to ſu t themſelves, ſo require to be tied up to 
Stakes; for the Leaves, being pretty thick and ſucculent, 
weigh down the Branches, when they are not ſupported : 
the Flowers are produced ſingly from the Ends of the 
Shoots, but not at any particular Seaſon, ſome coming out 
in the Spring and Summer, others in Autumn and Winter : 
theſe are in Shape and Colour very like thoſe of the firſt 
Sort. 

This Plant is very eaſily propagated by Cuttings, duri 
any of the Summer Months: it they are planted — 
old Hot- bed, and ſhaded and watered, they will take 
Root in about fix Weeks time, when they ſhould be 
planted each into a ſeparate Pot filled with light Earth 

and 
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. ' Spatha (0 
. Flowers are incloſed in a permanent 8 (or 

Sheath ), which divides into two unequal Portions: theFlower 


three Cells, in which are lodged two or three roundi 
Seeds : this Genus of Plants differs from the Crocus, in 
_ open ſpreading Flowers, growing ſeveral on the 
2 tem; and from the Gladiolus, in having regular equal 
lowers. + kl | 
We have no Exgliſb Title to this Plant. 
The Species are: 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 


C 


Friend Dr. Job Baſter, F. R. S. at Zirkzee in Ho 


f. 
5 
- 
: 
F. 
1 


Stalk riſes about one Foot and an half high, hav! 
five, or ſix Flowers coming out ſingly at the Joints, 
being incloſed in a Spatba, or Sheath, and placed 
nately on the Stalk: theſe Flowers are about the Size 
thoſe of the Corn- flag, of a muddy White, with 
narrow Stripe of Purple on the Outſide of each Petal : 
the Flowers open every Day, and cloſe again in the Even- 
ing; and when the Sun is warm, the Petals are expanded 
wide, and reflexed backward : theſe Flowers are ſucceeded 
by ſmall oval three-corner'd Seed-veſſels, each having three 
Cells, in which are contained ſometimes one, two, or 
three roundiſh Seeds. | 

The Roots of the ſecond Sort are much ſmaller than 
thoſe of the firſt, and are not compreſſed like thoſe ; but 
are pyramidal: the Leaves are very narrow, reſembling 
Blades of Graſs ; the Stalks are about fix Inches high, 
and ſlender : theſe are embraced by the Leaves at Bottom, 
and on the Top are crowned with four or five Flowers 
growing cloſe to each other, without Order, but have 
each a ſeparate Sheath : theſe Flowers are larger than 
| thoſe of the former Sort, and are of a bright-yellow 

Colour, with a dark-purple Bottom: theſe are generally 
more expanded than thoſe of the other, eſpecially in the 
Middle of the Day, when they make a fine Appearance: 
theſe Flowers were ſucceeded by Pods of the fame Figure 
with thoſe of the other, but did not arrive to Maturity. 

The uſual Seaſon of theſe Plants producing their Flow- 
ers is toward the End of March, or the Beginning of 
April; and they continue three Weeks, or a Month, in 
Beauty, provided they are not placed in a Situation too 
warm. They are too tender to live in the open Air thro? 
the Winter in this Country; therefore the Roots ſhould be 


ving 
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2 


| for when they are placed in a Stove, the Leaves are 
to 
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Pots filled 


planted in Pots filled wich light freſh Earth; and in Win- 
ter the Pots ſhould be removed into an airy Glaſs-caſe, or 


they are too tenderly treated z 


draw weak, and their Flowers will be fewer upon the 


. Stalks, and of ſhorter Duration, than in the other Situa- 


tion; but they will pear at leaſt a Month earlier. 5 
The Stalks and Leaves of theſe Plants decay toward 
the End of May, when the Pots may be removed into 
the open Air, and placed where they may have the morn- 
ing Sun; and while the Roots are in an unactive State, 
they ſnould have little Water; for much Wet at that 


the Roots 


pour in. ember , but the Pots need not be removed into 
elter till about the Middle of Oober, unleſs there ſhould 
happen ſharp Froſts ; for the longer the Plants are kept 
in the open Air, the ſtronger they will flower, provided 
the Leaves are not pinched by Froſt : during the Winter- 
time, which is the Seaſon of their Growth; they ſhould 


be frequently refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be 


given to them in great Quantities; for too much Moiſture, 


at any Seaſon, is apt to rot the Roots: theſe Plants pro- 
pagate pretty faſt by Off-ſets ; ſo that where there is a 


Conveniency for ſheltering the Plants in Winter, they may 
be had'in Plenty. * 
JOHNSONIA. 


The Title of this Genus was given by the late Dr. Tbomas 
Dale, of Carolina, in Memory of Dr. Jobnſon, who 


ry | 
publiſhed an Edition of Gerrard's Herbal, improved and 


The Characters are; | Fs 

The Empalement of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is cut at the Brim into four ſharp Portions : the 
Flowers are 
four $ 


s at the Brim: in the Centre of the Flower is 


ſituated the Pointal, attended by four Stamina, which 


port yellow oblong Summits : the Pointal afterward changes 
to a round ſucculent Fruit, having one Cell, incloſing many 


We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent ; 


VIZ. 


Jonnsonta floribus verticillatis ſeſlibus, foliis ovato- 


lanceolatis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Dale. Shrubby John- 
ſonia, with oval ſpear-ſhaped Leaves growing 


> 


oppoſite, | 
and the Flowers growing in Whorles cloſe to the 


Branches, | 
This is figur'd in Mr. Catesby's Hiſtory of Carolina, 
Vol. II. p. 47. by the Title of Frutex baccifer verticil- 
latus, foliis ſcabris latis dentatis & conjugatis, baccis pur- 


pureis denſe. congeſtis. It grows plentifully in the Woods 
near Charles-Town in South Carolina; and the Leaves of 
the Shrub were often uſed by Dr. Dale, in the Cure of 


fies. A particular Account of the Virtues of this, 
— — growing in the ſame Country, was 
written by the Doctor, and ſent directed for me, during 
the time of the late War; but the Ship being taken, the 
Papers were loſt ; and the Doctor dying ſoon after, I 
could not procure another Copy of them. 

This Shrub riſes from four to ſix Feet high, having 
many ſlender Branches coming out from the Ground up- 
ward, ſo as to form a Thicket, where the Plants are in 
plenty. Theſe Branches are covered with a woolly Sub- 
ſtance, and are garniſhed with oval Leaves, placed oppo- 
ſite by Pairs, having pretty long Footſtalks. The Leaves 
are narrow at their Baſe, but extend to the Breadth of 
three Inches, and terminate in a Point, being a little in- 
dented on their Edges : 
are a little inclining to be mealy, like the Leaves of Vi- 
burnum. At each Joint of the Branches, where the Leaves 
are ſet on, the Flowers are produced in Whorles, cloſely 
adhering to the Branches, which are ſmall, and of a pur- 
ple Colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent Ber- 
ries of a bright red Colour, which _—_———— 


monopetalous and tubulous, being divided into 


they have a rough Surface, and 
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Purple as they decay: in each of theſe are many ſmall 
The Seeds of this Shrub were ſent to England by Mr. 


* 


Catesby in 1724. and many of the Plants were raiſed in 


the Gardens near London, which were planted, when grown 
to have Strength, in the open Air, where th 
very well, and ſome of them d their 
ſeveral Y ears; but there was not ar 
ceeded the Flowers in England. The Plants having ſuc- 
ceeded fo well in the open Air for ſome Years, oned 


their being in general planted abroad, and the ſevere Froſt 


in the Year r7 79. deftroyed them all; ſo that until Dr. 
Dale fent a frelk Supply of Seeds in the Year. 1744. there 
were none of the Hints left in the Engliſh Gardens. 


ſucceeded: 
for 
any of their Fruit ſuc- 


The ſecond Sort is ſuppoſed to be a Native of "Africa, 
is found wild in the Kingdom of Palencia' ite 
than the former rr 20 


The Plants ariſe very eaſily from the Seeds, if they are low Colour 


ſown upon a moderate Hot- bed; but during the two or 
three firſt Years, they are tender; fo that if they are not 
protected from the Froſt, they are frequently killed to the 
Ground in Winter; but when they have acquired Strength, 
they will reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Winters, pro- 
vided they are planted in a ſhelter'd Situation; but as they 
are hable to be killed by ſevere Froſt, it will be 
have ſome Plants ſhelter d to preſerve the Kind. When 
the Plants are kept in a Green-houſe, 1 * 
tain their Leaves till the Spring; but thoſe which are ex- 
poſed to the open Air, always ſhed their Leaves in Au- 
Ce thefe Plants — not 1 in ty Lo Coun- 
try, the only Method I m 1s 

which Banks bo hid in the Auagners ad if they are duly 


ſupplied with Water the following Summer, they will have 
they may be then 


made good Roots by Michaelmas ; and 
taken off, and tranſplanted, either into Pots to be ſhel- 
ter d in Winter, or in Borders where they are deſign d to 


Plants which are thus pro „ will be hardier than 
. thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds, ſo may be better inured 
to our Climate ; and as this Plant grows in Virginia, the 
Seeds brought from thence will be better adapted to this 
Country, than thoſe which are brought from South-Ca- 
rolina. 


LYCIUM, Boxthorn, vue. 
The Charakters are; 


De Flower is funnel ſhaped, having an incurved Tube, 


which is ſpread open at the Top, where it is ſlightly cut 
into five Parts : in the Centre of the Flower is fituated the 
Poimtal, attended by froe ſhort Stamina, each ſupporting 
an eref# Summit: the Pointal afterward changes to a round 
Berry divided into Cells, inclofing kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are; . 
1. Ly iu M foliis ex lanceolato obverſe ovatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Boxthorn, or Baſtard-jaſmine, with oblong 
Leaves, and a white Bark. | . 
2. Lycium foliis linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Box- 
thorn, or Baſtard-jaſmine, with Roſmary-leaves, purple 
Flowers, and ſmall Fruit. g l 


3. Lvciux aculeatum bumile foliis linearibus, fruftu oo. 


remain; but theſe ſhould have Mulch laid about their 
Roots in Winter, to preſerve them from the Froſt. The 


and containing many ſmall 


| ceo majore. Dwarf prickly Boxthorn, or Baſtard-jaf- 


— with narrow Leaves, and a larger ſaffron- colour d 
ruit. | 


The firſt Sort grows wild in the South of France, in 


Spain and Italy, where it riſes with many uregular Stems, 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, ing out 
many long rambling Branches, without Order, fo as to 
form Thickets, m the fame manner as the Black-thorn 
frequently does in England : this Sort is generally pre- 
ſerved in Green-houſes in this Country; tho” it will live 
in the open Air, if it is planted in a warm Situation; be- 
ing rarely hurt, but by very ſevere Froſt ; and then if the 
Branches are killed, the Roots will put out again the Sum- 
mer following, eſpecially if they are planted in Fhickets, 
with other Shrubs; becauſe in ſuch Places the Froſt ſel- 
dom penetrates ſo far into the Ground, as to deſtroy their 
Roots. There is little Beauty in this Shrub, to render it 
worthy of Propagation ; however, there are ſome Gar- 
dens, where it is preſerved for the ſake of Variety: it may 
be propagated by Cuttings or Layers in plenty, or Suckers 
from the Root. | | | 


Perſons are Lovers of Variety. 
The third Sort is much like the ſecond to 


vs . * 
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former Sorts, and will thrive very well in the open Air in 
England, if it is planted in a warm Situation: it may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as the other Sorts. 


' MEADIA, The American Cowſlip, video. 
» · Vm Tenn 
The Empalement is of one Leaf, which is cat into five. 
oval Seftions, which are reflexed : the Flower is alſo of one 
Leaf, which is deeply cut into froe Seftions : ' theſe are alſo 
reflexed back to the Tube, which is cylindrical, and cloſely 
embraces the Ovary, which is attended by p burt Sta- 
mina, included in the Tube : the Ovary afterward becomes 
an oval Seed-veſſel, having =o Cell opening in two Parts, 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent 
Meap1a. Catesb. Hiſt. Carolin. App. Meadia, or Ame- 


rican Cowllip. | 2 
growing in the Gar- 


This Plant was many Years ſince 
den of the Biſhop of London at Fulham, where it paſſed 
under the Title of | 


eg map Pr 
to his Natura] Hiftory of Carolina, under the Title here 
given to it of Meadia, in honour to Dr. Richard Mead, 
F. R. S. and Phyſician to the King, who is a great En- 
couraper and Patron of Arts and Sciences f 
The Leaves of this Plant are ſmooth, and of a pale- 
Colour, having ſeveral Indentures on their Edges. 
grow cloſe to the Ground in form of the Cowſſip: 
from between the Leaves the Flower-ſtem ariſes, which 
uſually grows about a Foot, being naked, and fuſtainin 
Top many Flowers growing in an Umbel, like thoſe 
Auricula or Cowſlip. Theſe are of a Co- 
lour, each hanging | 


the Cyclamen, or Sowbread ; fo that at the firſt Ap- 
they have been taken for Flowers of that. After 
the Flowers are paſt, and the Seed · veſſels formed, the 
Footſtalks are reverſed, and ſtand erect. | 
This Plant is at preſent very rare in Europe, being in 
very few Gardens. It delights in a light moiſt Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation, but not under the Dropping of Trees. 
It is hardy in reſpe& to Cold; yet, in very wet Winters, 


the Roots are often deſtroyed ; which is often the Fate with | 
| many 
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AP P E 
many hardy Anierican Plants, and is occaſidn'd by the fre: 
Alterations of the Weather in our Climate, where 


cloſe growing 
not been cleared, e 


' The Empoalement is cam 
are divided ſo, as to have an Appearance of ten: the oval 
Embryo fits upon the Empalement, being attended by ten Sta- 


0 
mina (the 


I The Species are; | 5 : 

1. NrssA pedunculis multifloris. Flor. Virg. The Tu- 

8 Flor. Virg. The Wa- 
elo, or black berry- bearing Gum-tree. 

The firſt Sort uſually grows, in America, to be a large 
Tree; having an upright Trunk, furniſhed with many 
1 Branches at the Top, ſo as to make a large Head. 
The Branches are garniſhed with oblong ſmooth Leaves, 
ue 
out any Order, upon long {lender Footſtalks. Flowers 
come out from between the Leaves, upon very long Foot- 
ſtalks ; theſe are ſeveral of them produced upon the ſame 
Stalk. After the Flower is paſt, the Ovarium becomes an 
oval Berry, incloſing one flattiſh chanelled Stone: this 
Sort uſually grows in moiſt Places in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Carolina. 8 5 

The ſecond Sort grows in very moiſt Places, and ſhal- 
low Waters, where it riſes to a conſiderable Height; 
having a large Trunk, with many irregular Branches, 
which are garniſhed with large oval indented Leaves, and 
placed without any Order. The Flowers are produced 
ſingle from between the Leaves, upon long ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks ; when theſe decay, the Ovarium becomes an oval 
Berry, being in Shape and Size like thoſe of the Spaniſb 
Olive. The Wood of this Tree is very white, light, and 
ſpongy ; ſo it is frequently uſed inſtead of Cork in America, 
where they grow in great Plenty. 
here are but few of theſe Trees at preſent in the Eng- 
lib Gardens; for, although great Numbers have been pro- 
duced from the Seeds which have been brought from Ame- 
rica, yet, as they delight in a moiſt Situation, moſt of the 
Plants have * N in Summer; nor 
do they bear the Co inter, when are 
og Situation 1. e 

The beſt Method of treating theſe Plants, when they 
are raiſed from Seeds, is to keep them in Pots for three 
or four Years, until they have obtained Strength; during 


| . 
= I 2 4 
* * 


r 


which time, they ſhould be duly watered | in Suninier, when 


the Seaſon is dry; and if theſe Pots are placed under a 
9 NN in Winter, to ſcreen them from 
evere „ by this Management the Plants may be 

ſerved ; and when they are grown woody, they may be 


| Plarited out in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhelter'd Situation; 


where they will ſucteed better; than they have as yet done 
in this Country. | * * 


RICOPHORA, Tams. 


The Characters of this Genus of Plants are nt faffict- 


| 2 deſcribed to aſcertain what Claſs it belongs to, nor do 


e Plants produce Flowers in any of the European Gar- 
dens; ſo that unleſs the Flowers are examined by a ſkilful 
Perſon in their native Places of Growth, it will not be 
known where to place it. COT”, 
Dr. Yan Royen, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden, has 


ranged theſe Plants under the Genus of Diaſcorea; bur 


from the imperfect Remains of ſome Flowers brought 

from Amerita, it appeared to me this ſhould not be placed 
The Species are; Y a 

1. Ricopnora Inflice, ſeu Tibamie rubra, caule alato, 


2. RIcorRORA magna Virginians, bryonie nigre nds 
volubilis, fingulari folio nervoſo flexili, caule tetragono, ad 


| ſcammonii foliis nervoſis conjugatis. Par. Bat. prod. The 


los elato. Pluk. Almag. The great Virginia Yam, with 
4 Stalk climbing like Black- briony, and a ſingles 
ribb'd Leaf. * hong 5 
There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant in the warm 
Parts of the Eaſt and Veſt- Indies; but theſe two are the 
moſt commonly cultivated for Uſe. Theſe Plants are wild 


tre 5 in the Woods in Zeylon, and are reckoned as good as 
ſed of foe ſmall Leaves, which 


thoſe which are cultivated ; but as they are di todi 
up, and grow ſcattering at a great Diſtance from each 


other, ſo the Inhabitants of that Iſland plant them y+ 


Fields for Food. Theſe are alfo cultivated by the 


bitants of Jamaica, and the other Illands in America, and 
are eſteemed a very wholſome Food. The manner of pro- 


pagating them is the ſame as for Potatoes, which is to di- 
vide the Roots into ſeveral Pieces, preſerving a Bud or Eye 


to each, and planting them in Drills, at about a Foot and 
an half 


Diſtance in the Rows, and three Feet aſunder 
Row from Row. Theſe Drills ſhould be made a Foot 
deep; and, after the Pieces of Roots are laid therein, muſt 
be covered over with the Earth which came out of the 
Drills. After this they require no farther Care but to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds, until the Shoots are grown 


ſtrong, when they will over-top the Weeds, and prevent 


their growing. In about ten Months after the planting, 
the Roots will be fully grown for Uſe ; when they 
ſome of them weigh five or ſix Pounds per Root or more: 
when they are taken out of the Ground, they muſt be laid 
up in dry Sand to preſerve them for Uſe ; but the Sand 
muſt be kept very dry, otherwiſe the Roots will grow, 
and oftentimes will rot with much Moiſture. With 
theſe Roots the 
Bread : and they grind the Roots to a Powder, and make 
Puddings of it, in the fame manner as Wheat-flour is uſed 
in England : but the Roots muſt be well ſoaked in Water 
before they are uſed, to draw out the ſharp biting Taſte, 
which they have when taken out of the Ground. : 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in 
Europe for Variety; but as there is little Beauty in them, 
they are hardly worthy of a Place; for they muſt be kept in 
a warm Stove, and p into the Tanners Bark, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in this Country. The Shoots of 
theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
and twine about the Plants which are near them ; ſo that 
where theſe are preſerved, they ſhould be placed near a 


Trelaſe on the fide of the Bark-bed ; and as the 


Shoots are produced, they ſhould be trained up to the 
Poles of the Trelace to ſupport them, that they may not 
ramble over the Plants, and deſtroy them. The Shoots 
of theſe Plants die to the Root in Winter, after which 
time they ſhould not have much Water given to them, 
leſt it ſhould rot them; but, during the Summer-ſeaſon, 
they muſt be plentifully watered in hot Weather, Theſe 

WY Roots 


feed their Negroes inſtead of 


A 


Roots muſt be taken up in March, before gin t 
ſhoot, and new-ported ; and, at the fame time, it will 
be proper to cut off the old decayed Parts of the Roots, 
preſerving only the freſh Parts which have Eye 
planting; for if the Roots are planted again whole as 
were taken up, the old Part is very apt to decay, and 
frequently infects the other Parts, at thy 
riſhes, which may be prevented by the cutti 
but theſe Pieces of Roots ſhould be 1 in a dry Part 


ſame Reaſon. The Tan- bed in which theſe are plunged, 
ſhould be ſtirr'd up, and freſh Tan added to it to renew 
the Heat, which will gauſe them to take Root in a ſhort 


_ ume. 


STEUARTIA. 

This Name was given 
Catesby, who has figured and deſcribed it in the Appendix 
to his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, in Reſpe& to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bute. We have no Exgliſ Name 
to it at preſent. Fs Ge 
The Characters are; 8 

The Empalement of the Flower is fingle, and confiſts of 
ene Leaf, which is deeply cut into five acute Segments; this 
is permanent : the Flower is alſo of one Leaf, which is 
deeply cut to the Bottom into five obtuſe Segments, which 
ſpread open in form of a Roſe ; but theſe are connefied at 
' the Bottom, and fall off intire, as do thoſe of the Mallow: 


the Ovarium is fituated in the Centre, which is ſurrounded 


with à great Number of Stamina, which ariſe from the 
Baſe of the Ovarium, and ſpread open in a Circle: the 
Ovarium afterward becomes a dry Seed-veſſel, opening in 
five Parts, having froe Cells, in each of which ts lodged 
a ſingle Seed. | : | | 

The Plant to which Mr. Catesby has applied this Name, 
is, by its Characters, of the malvaceous Tribe; but as the 
Parts of Generation in the Flower are not collected in a 
Column, which is a characteriſtic Note of the other Plants 
of this Tribe, ſo this makes a new Order; to which I ſhall 
ſubjoin another Plant, which, by its Characters, I think 
may properly be placed in this Genus; and there may be 
hereafter other Plants diſcover d, whoſe Characters may 
agree with theſe. 

The Species are; = 

I. STEUARTIA foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. 
Steuartia with oval ſerrated Leaves, and a woody Stalk. 
This is the Steuartia figured by Mr. Catesby. 
2. STEvarT1a foliis oblongis acutis rugofis & crenatis, 
caule herhaceo. Steuartia with oblong rough crenated Leaves, 
and an herbaceous Stalk. | 

The firſt Sort is a Native of Virginia, from whence it 
was ſent to Mr. Catesby, by Mr. Clayton, who is a very 
expert Botaniſt. This is a Shrub riſing with ſeveral ſlender 
Stems, to the Height of four or five Feet, having many 
ſmall lateral Branches, which are 
reſembling thoſe of the Syringa ; theſe are placed alter- 
nately on the Branches. The Flowers are produced ſingly, 
irom the Wings of the Leaves, which are in Shape like 
thoſe of a ſingle Roſe, of a dull White, each Segment of 
the Flower being concave. In the Middle is placed the 
Ovarium, ſurrounded by a great Number of Stamina, each 
ſupporting a purple Summit : theſe ſpread open, and form 
a Circle about the Ovarium. 

At preſent this Shrub is very rare in England, being dif- 
ficult to propagate, as the Seeds are never perfected here; 
and the only Method to increaſe it, is by laying down of 


= the Branches, which are two Years before they make Roots; 


and unleſs they are duly watered in dry Weather, they 
will not put out any Fibres. It is hardy enough to refit 
tke Cold of our Climate in the open Air; but ſhould have 
2 ſhelter*d Situation, and a moiſt Soil. It has flower'd in 
33 of Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, Nurſery-gardener near 
-ulbem, 

The Seeds of the ſ:cond Sort were brought from the 

Coalt of Malabar, and the Plants have been raiſed in ſe- 
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ſo that the Whole pe- 


to an American Shrub, by Mr. 


garniſhed with Leaves, 


a 
has five Cells, in each of which is included a 
This Plant is tender; ſo the Seeds muſt be fown up 
an Hot-bed in the Spring; and the Plants muſt be Alter. 
ward treated in the ſame manner, as hath been directed for 
the tender Sorts of Ketmia ; with which Management the 
Plants will produce Flowers, and perfect their Seeds; and 
in Autumn they decay, being annul. 


TACAMAHACA fokis crenatis, ſadelbout ſeu lignum ad 
ephippia conſcienda aptum. Par. Bat. prod. Plut. Phyt. tab. 
228. f. 2. The Tacamahaca. 

This Tree grows (| 
rica, where the Inhabi 
in the Spring, from whence there flows a 
is greatly by the Phyſicians of thoſe Countries, 
and is placed amongſt the Liſt of Simples in the College 
— much uſed in Ex- 


Some of the Plants of this Sort were brought from Ca- 
nada into France a few Years ſince, from whence they were 
procured by ſome curious Perſons in the Iſland of Ferſey, 
where it is pro in their Gardens, and was ſent. to 
England by the Name of Arbre de la Reine, as a Preſent 
to the late 

This Tree is hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Air; and if it is planted ina ſhelter d 
Situation, will not be in any Danger of ſuffering from 
the ſevereſt Cold of this Country, eſpecially when the 
Plants have obtained Strength; fo it is very proper to 
plant amongſt hardy Exotic Trees and Shrubs in Wilder- 
neſs- » Where they will add to the Variety. The 
Shoots of this Tree are very like thoſe of the black Pop- 
lar, as are alſo the Leaves; and the Buds, in the Spri 
before the Leaves come out, are cover'd with a dark glu- 
tinous Balſam, which ſmells very ſtrong when touched, 
and adheres ta the Fingers. The Leaves of this Tree fall 
off at Michaelmas, and new Leaves come out the Latter- 
end of February, or the Beginning of March ; for it is one 
of the earlieſt Trees in coming out in the Spring. | 

There are ſome of the Plants now in the Phyſic- garden 
at Chelſea, which have produced their Male Flowers (or 
Katkins), which are very like thoſe of the Walnut-tree, or 
of ſome of the Poplars ; fo that, it is probable, this may be 
of the latter Genus : but as we have no Account of the 
Fruit, nor hath any of the Trees in the Exglifb Gardens, 
as yet, attempted to produce any, we cannot determine 
its true Genus. | e 
It may be very eaſily by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in October, ſoon after the Leaves drop, 
in a Bed of freſh Earth, in any „where almoſt 
every Cutting will ſucceed. They may alſo be planted in 
the Spring; but at this Seaſon they are not ſo ſure to take 
Root, as in the Autumn ; for as the Plant is very early in 
coming out, ſo, unleſs the Cuttings are taken off ſome 
time before, they either will not grow, or, if they ſhould 
take Root, they would not make much Progreſs the firſt 
Year. The Plants are alſo very apt to put out Suckers 
from their Roots, ſo that they may be increaſed in Plenty ; 
for the Shoots which have. been accidentally buried in the 
Ground, have ſhotten up the following Spring, and made 
good Plants. | 

This ſeems not to be a Tree of great Size, if we may 
judge by thoſe in the Exgliſo Gardens, which do not grow 
more than fourteen or ſixteen Feet high; but they put out 
lateral Branches from the Gxpund upward, and do not 
make large Stems, 


y on the Continent of Ame- 
wound the Bodies of the Trees 


: 


which 


I ſhall here add a few Species of Plants, moſt of 2 


1 
* 
- 
- 


APP E 
have been introduced into the Engliſþ Gardens ſince the 
Genera to which they belong have been printed. 


Anum bederaceum, amplis foliis perforatis. Plum. Cat. 
Creeping Arutn, or Cuckow-pint, with large Leaves which 
are perforated. _ Sp not 
This Plant is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of America, 
where it grows in the Woods, and faſtens itſelf to the Stems 
of Trees, emitting Roots at every Joint, which faſten 
themſelves to the Trunk, voge'yr receive Nourifh- 
ment, and clithb to the Tops of eft Trees ; but in 
land theſe Plants muſt be preſerv'd in Stoves, other- 
iſe they will not live through the Winter. - It may be 
ed by Cuttings with N for every 
oint, when cut off from the old Plant, and planted in a 
Pot of Earth, will emit Roots in a ſhort time, provided 
they are plunged into the Bark- bed; and when the Cut- 
tings have made Roots if the Pots are placed near the 
Wall . Stove, as the Plants advance, they will ſend 
out Roots, which will faſten themſelves to the Wall, and 
climb to the Top. As yet I have ſeen no Flowers pro- 
duced from the Plants; but as they retain their Leaves 
| through the Year, they will cover the Wall on the Inſide 
of the Stove RE Rs bs ek ri they 
will have a ve „ by hi | white 
Walls. The Leaves of this Plant are „of an obl 
Spear-ſhape, have two Ears at their Bafe, and moſt | 


them have an oblong Hole through them on each Side of 


the Mid-rib ; ſome have but one, and others have two, of 


theſe Perforations in them, ſo that they have an odd Ap- flor: 


i ce. The Heat which is uſually given to the Plants 
* | | 


Cx ron floribus ſpeciofis pulcberrimis, colore roſe 


 Damaſcene. Clayt. Flor. Virg. Chelone with ſpecious 
Flowers, of the Colour of the Da Roſe. 

This Plant has been lately introduced into the Engizh 
Gardens from Virginia, where it was diſcovered by Mr. 
Clayton, who is a curious Botaniſt. The Appearance of 
this Plant is very like that with the white Flower, which 

is mention'd in the Body of the Book, differing therefrom 
in being of humbler Growth ; the Flowers are alſo larger, 
and of a beautiful red Colour, which renders it much more 


not very common in the Engliſh Gardens; but as it pro- 
pagates very faſt by the Root, it will ſoon be more plenti- 
ful in Europe. It is equally hardy with the common Sort; 
ſo may be treated in the ſame manner as hath been direct- 
_ ed for that. 


COLETTA VEETLA. | 
This Plant was firſt titled, by Dr. Linneus, Prionitis, 
in the Catalogue of Mr. Cliffard's Garden; ſince which, 
it has been removed to Father Plumier's Genus of Bar- 
teria ; but as it is yet uncertain whether the Characters of 
this Plant will agree with thoſe which Plumier has en- 
graven to the Barleria, I have choſen to continue the 
Name to this Plant, which is fixed to it in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, where it is well figured and deſcribed ; and it is 
from this Figure, and the Deſcription, that Dr. Linneus 
has drawn the Characters, for I have not heard, that any 
of the Plants have produced Flowers in Europe. 

In the native Places of its Growth, which is on the Coaſt 
of Malabar, it ſeldom riſes more than four or five Feet high: 
the Stems are hard, but not lignous; more like thoſe of 
the Butchers-broom, than any other Plant. The lateral 
Branches are produced by Pairs oppoſi 
come out in the ſame Order. At the Wings of the Leaves 
are produced long Spines, at ſome Places, by Pairs oppo 
ſite ; and at others, there are four ſtanding in form of a 
Croſs. The Flowers are alſo produced from the Wings 
of the Leaves, after the manner of the verticillate Plants. 
Theſe Flowers are tubulous, and of an irregular Figure, 
being cut into five unequal Segments at the Top; they 
are of a yellow Colour, inclining to Red — — 

Parts. 

This Plant requires a Stove in Winter, otherwiſe it can- 
not be preſerved in this Country ; but a moderate Warmth 
will agree better with it, than if it is placed in a greater 


„ 


te, and the Leaves 
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Heat. The Soil muſt be light and ſandy, otherwiſe it 
will not thrive. It is propagated by laying down of the 
tender Branches, which, it duly watered, will take Root 
in one Year, when they may be ſeparated from the old 
Plants, and each pur into a ſeparate Pot. The beſt time 
for performing this Work is in April, juſt before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot ; which is alſo the proper Seaſon for lay- 
ing down the Branches. | 


HERrMANNIA foliis ovatis crenatis aruminatis, flore primo 
aur eo, deinde ex purpuro rubello. Shrubby —— 
with oval pointed crenated Leaves, and a Flower firſt yel- 
low, and afterward changes to a purpliſh-red Colour. 

This Plant hath much the Appearance of the Herman- 
na ibiſci folio, &c. which is mention'd in the Body of 


this Work; but the Leaves are more pointed, and the 


Branches are not quite ſo woolly : the Flowers are ſhaped 
like thoſe, and when they firſt open, they are of a bright 
yellow Colour ; but ſoon after they change to an Orange- 
colour, and, before they fade, they are of a purpliſh-red. 
The Plants grow woody, and fend out many lateral 
Branches; ſo that unleſs they are pruned ſometimes, the 
Branches will ſpread, and become unſightly. This ma 
be propagated by Cuttings, in the ſame manner as 


been directed for the other Sorts, in the Body of the Book z 


and the Plants will require the ſame Treatment as is there 


directed for them. has 


 Loxictra foliis ovato-oblongis acuminatis ſeſſilibus, 
bus ſpicatis terminatricibus. Flor. Virg. Lonicera 
with oval oblong pointed Leaves, without Footſtalks, and 
the Flowers growing in a Spike on the Top of the Stalk, 
commonly called Indian Pink in America. 


This Plant is put into the Genus of Lonicera by Dr. 


Gronovius, in the Flora Virginica; but from the Shape of 
the Flower, it ſeems not to agree with the other Species: 
but as the Plant doth not produce any Fruit in England, 
and having had no Opportunity of examining the Cha- 
raters myſelf, ſufficiently to determine its true Genus, I 
have continued the Doctor's Title to the Plant. | 


The Root of this Plant is perennial ; but the Stalks de- 


cay to the Ground every Autumn, and in the Spring, to- 


ward the Middle of April, the young Shoots begin to ap- 
valuable than the common Sort. At preſent this Plant is pear April, the young gin to ap- 


. Theſe Stalks uſually grow about one Foot high; 
they are garniſhed with oblong pointed Leaves, which are 
placed oppoſite by Pairs, each Stalk having uſually three 


of theſe Pairs : they have no Footſtalks, but grow cloſe 


to the Flower-ſtems. Above the Leaves, toward the Top 
of the Stalk, the Flowers are produced in a looſe Spike, 


growing on one'Side of the Stalk. Theſe are of one Leaf, 


having a long Tube, ſwelling toward the Top ; where the 


Brim of the Flower is cut into five Portions, which are re- 


flexed : the Outſide of the Flowers are of a bright-red Co- 
lour, and the Infide is yellow. There are commonly eight 


.or ten of theſe Flowers growing upon each Stalk ; and 


when the Roots are ſtrong, each of them will have fix or 
eight of theſe Stalks ; ſo that when the Flowers are blown, 
they make a very pretty Appearance. The time of their 
Flowering is the Latter-end of July, or the Beginning of 
Auguſt. | | 

This Plant is hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well in the open Air; and if, in 


very ſevere Froſts, the Roots are covered with Peas-haulm, 


or any other light Covering, to prevent the Froſt from pe- 
netrating too deep into the Ground, there will be no Dan- 


ger of their being injured thereby. Ir is propagated by 
parting of the Roots, the beit Seaſon for which is toward 
the Middle of March, when the Danger of hard Froſts 


is over : but they ſhould not be often removed, or parted, 


where they are deſired to flower well; every third Year 


is often enough. It delights in a light loamy Soil, and in 


very dry Seaſons will require to be watered. 


OrvLvs floribus in umbella candidis, foliis aceris. Clayt. 


up- American Marſh-elder, with white umbellated Flowers, and 


Leaves like the Maple. 

This Shrub grows to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
riſing with many Stems from the Root, which are divided 
into ſeveral irregular Branches, garniſhed with broad an- 


ARA 
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ur Leaves, placed by Pairs oppoſite. Theſe haye a 
. thole of E. rr > 1» rw 
the Flowers are produced in large Umbels, which make a 


Appearance. The Seaſon of this Shrub's Flower- i 


in Fane, and when the Summer is warm, the Fruit 
will often ſucceed the Flowers ; but the Autumns are not 
warm enough in England to them. It is a Native 
of North America, where it uſually grows in moiſt Places. 
This is very hardy in reſpe& to Cold, fo will thrive in 
the open Air in England; and may be intermixed with other 
flowering Shrubs in Wildemeſſes, where it will add to the 
Variety. It may be propagated by laying down of the 
tender Shoots, which will take Root in oneYear ; 
duals hs, 
, to more Strength, or to the W ey 
DN © no The beſt time for laying down 
of the Branches is in the Autumn, ſoon after the Leaves 
fall off; and if the following Spring and Summer ſhould 
prove dry, it will be proper to water them frequently, 
which will greatly promote their rooting. | 
The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Shrubs is in the Au- 
tumn, that they may be well rooted before the dry Wea- 
ther of the Spring, otherwiſe they will require to be duly 
watered. This thrives beſt on a moiſt loamy Soil. 


 OxniTHoGALUuM Lufitanicum unifolium bumile, folio 
ovato acuminato, floribus ſpicatis ceruleis. Low Portu- 
gueſe Star-flower, with one oval pointed Leaf, and blue 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

The Roots of this Plant were ſent from Portugal, by 
Robert More, Eſq; who found them growing there wild, 


in the Year 1747. Theſe produced their Flowers the next 


Seaſon after they were planted in England, and have con- 


tinued fo to do every Year, about the Latter- end of April, 


or the Beginning of May. 

The bulbous Root of this Flower is about the Size of thoſe 
of the common Snow-drop, and is in Shape very like them. 
Each of theſe produces one oval Leaf, in Shape like that 
of the Adder s- tongue, having no Footſtalk, but grows 
cloſe to the Ground. On the Side of the Leaf ariſes the 
Flower - ſtem, which ſeldom is more than two Inches high; 
theſe ſuſtain the Flowers, which grow 
ſtalks, in form of a Spike : they are of a bright blue Co- 
lour, reſembling thoſe of the early blue ſtarry Hyacinth, 
but are ſmaller. Theſe fall , without producing any 
Seeds in England; nor do the Bulbs ſend out Off-ſers, ſo 


of the Northern Parts of America, from NI 


not under the 
ſhort Foot- 


N DI 


| ing up of the Roots is ſoo 
the Leaves are decayed ; and they ſhould be awed 
pretty early in the Autumn. They eh to thrive be in 


and may a looſe loamy Soil, which is not much dunged. 


PuLMonA RIA calyce tubo corolla breviore, perientbiis 
POTEN Flor. Virg. American Lungwort, with a 
hort Flower-cup, which is cut into five Segments, called 


in America, Mountain- 
This Plant is a. Native of Virginia, Maryland, and moſt 


ve 
been brought to ſeveral Gardens in England. The Leaves 
of this Pit are finoth aa de the Flowers ave e. 
duced in a looſe hanging Panigle, on the Top of the Stalks; 
theſe have long Tubes, and, being of a fine blue Co- 
lour, they make a very pretty Appearance. The time of 
its flowering in Exgland is in May, and if the Plants grow 
in a ſhady Situation, the Flowers will continue near a Month 


in Beauty. : 
being compoſed 


The Roots of this Plant are perennial, 
of many thick fleſhy Tubers, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe 
of Comfrey. The Leaves decay every Autumn, and new 
ones come out early in the Spring. The Flower-ſtems 
uſually grow about one Foot and an half high, and the 
Flowers hang down much after the ſame manner as thoſe 
of our common ſpotted L 3 but theſe are very 
rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in this » Which occaſions 
the preſent Scarcity of the Plants in England ; for they do 
not pr faſt by the Root. ans HS 
This Plant ſhould be planted in a ſhady Situation, but 
5 r the Dropping of Trees; and in dry Weather it 
will require to be ' watered, otherwiſe it cannot. 
be preſerved in this Country. In the Winter, if the Froſt 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay ſome light 
Covering over the Roots, ro prevent the Froſt from pe- 
netrating deep into the Ground, which will be a ſure Me- 
thod to preſerve them. 
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